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E M SYMMES 

The concentration of weak nitric acid. G Payras. Rev gen. mat plasltques 6, 
147'51(1930) —A description is given of the Cfcem Construction Co ’s Fr pat 656.108 
(C A 23, 4026) A Papin eat? Coutorb 

Vanadium as a catalyst for sulfunc acid manufacture in America. E.vsio Ai.uo- 
purO Acta Chemtca Fennica 3, 112-4(1930) —The characteristics of V catalysts 
now used in plant operation are given The best results are obtained by the Selden 
V mass and the new converter developed by A O Jaeger, which give as high as 98% 
conversion In present day plant operation V gives a higher av conversion than Pt. 
because Pt is contaminated with traces of As and Cl The price of Pt is 184-253 
times the price of V, but the high return value of Pt catalysts and the high price of 
licenses for V catalysts make this proportion lower H>SO« plants which were operated 
or built in 1929 and which use the Selden converter system have a total capacity of 
more than 300.000 tons of 1I>S0< per year The total production of H s SO» by the con- 
tact process in the U S during the same year was 1,870,000 tons as 100% acid 

S A Kakjala 

Potash. Geo W Stocking Chem Markets 28, 247-52(1931) — The industry in 
Germany is described. E H 

A study of the properties of polybalite pertaining to the extraction of potash. VI 
Experiments on the production of potassium chloride by the evaporation of leach liquors 
from decomposition of uncalcined polyhalite by boiling saturated sodium chloride 
solutions. H H Siorch and F Fkaas. Bur Mines, Rept of Investigations 3062, 7 
pp (1931), cf C A 25, 1338 — Evapn of 90% of the H,0, interspersed with 3 crystn 
steps, will yield 78% of the KiO as crude KC1, the bulk of the impurities being NaCI 
This product may be refined readily by recrystn to produce pure KCL A preliminary 
estimate indicates about $20 a ton as the cost of production at the plant A. H. E. 

The acids and acid salts which contaminate cream of tartar. Filippo Percia- 
bosco Alts III congresso naz chxm t>ura appheata 1930, 520-5 — Some cream of tar- 
tar contains appreciable quantities of Ca(C«H»0»)» instead of KC1 E. M. S 
Quinquennial review of the mineral production of India for the years 1924 to 1928. 
Phosphates. E II Pascoe Records Geol Surrey India 64, 413-21(1930) — Apatite is 
known in many parts of India, some deposits assaying 20-25% P*0». Nodular de- 
posits of lime phosphate also occur AlpeN H. Emery 

A brief history of the world's phosphate rock production. A. N. Gray. Super - 
phosphate 4, 25-46(1931). — Historical notes relating to the discovery of phosphate de- 
posits and the early production of phosphate rock in all parts of the world are given. 
The world's annual production of phosphate rock by countries is given for the 
years 1847 to 1929 K. D. Jacob 

Dehydration of salts of phosphoric acid. S. S. Dragunov. Udobrente * Uroshat 
( Fertilizers and Crops ) 2, 40^-16(1930). — Graphs show the transformations of the salts 
of Na. K and Ca or phosphoric acid upon drying. From these it is possible to judge 
the % of pyro- and meta-modifications formed, as well as the speed of the transfor- 
mations at various temps. With the loss of IIiO of crystn. CaHPQ 4 .2H l O becomes 
less sol in citrate sola. At 100° only 4% of the H,0 of crystn waa lost in 1.5 hrs. 
At 150" 19% was lost m 20 min It is important not to dry phosphate very much 
above 100° for any period of time (not more than 30-50 min, at 100°). Ca metaphos- 
phate, msol. in acid, can be hydrated m the autoclave at high pressures and brought 
back to the sol. state J. S. Joffe 

Utilization of the gases obtained m the process of volatilizing phosphorus and the 
production of soluble phosphates. A. P. Dunabv. Udobrente t Urozhat ( Fertilizers 
and Crops) 2, 397-409(1930). — The relation of UiO and O from the air to the system: 
P, PH*. CO, H, m which a reaction of selective oxidation of generator gas takes place 
was investigated A modification of the app. used by Bntzke and Pestov (cf. C. A. 24, 
208) was necessary. A description and drawing of the new app. are given. The 
exptl. data obtained show that the oxidation of P with H s O over CaO at a temp, from 
550* to 950* is completed to phosphoric acid at fairly rapid velocity of the gas stream. 
Very little PH* is found in the gases, and the sum of CO + H is not decreased. The 
materials used for oxidation conta in ed no phosphates. In the oxidation of the gases 
with air no excess of O was necessary m the process, except what was needed for the 
oxidation of P. At the lower limits of temp no O is used up by the CO The generator 
gases used in this manner can be used again for heating or other purposes. After 
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W L. BADCrU 


A new high-efficiency glass condenser. Paul R Cravpall J fob C7i« Med. 
10, 80-91(1930} — A glass condenser is described which may be uvd in an all gtass 
distg system Approx 2 1 of distd HiO per hr may be produced. 11 R Main 
A simplified apparatus /or the extraction of liquids, ft. B Forster Chemistry 
and Industry 50, 44(1931) — The app was designed for extg HiO solus with lighter 
solvents A tube from the closed bottom of the cylindrical extractor connects with 
the boding flask A by pass from this tube enters the extractor about half-way up. 
serving as a passage for the vapor to the condenser on top and as a return for the sol- 
vent to the boiling flask The soln to be extd is placed in the lower half of the extrac- 
tor, the condensate falls into a thistle tube which delivers u at the bottom of the soln . 
through which it rises and overflows to the boding flask, its nse being impeded by baffles 
attached to the stem of the thistle tube Cf C A 20. 3S17. J H Moore 
A separatory funnel for washing heavy volatile liquids. Harold S. Kivo Proc. 
Trans. Awo -Sadia n Inst. -Sri 17, 240-1(1930) — Two separatory funnels are sealed 
together in such a way (see fig ) that a heavy liquid in th e first can 
be sepd. from a supernatant liquid and delivered to the 2nd funnel 
without contact with the outside atm After removal of the super- 
natant liquid. the heavy liquid can be returned to the first funnel for 
rewashing RACHEL Brown 

,, ,*? ^proved pi pet manipulator. D. C. B. Durr. J. fob Clin 
ifrd. 15, 1027-8(1930). E R. Main 

Improved slow-combusbonpipet for gas analysis. H. Rambler. 

J. 5c>. Instruments 8, 18-0(1931) — O is led into the gas through a 
capillary side tube entering near the bottom of the Hg in the pipet. 
thus preventing back-diffusion of the gas. Analyses by absorption m 
liquids may be made by bubbling the gas through the side tube 
. . , , . J H Moore 

Automatic gas-analysis apparatus based on the thermal conduc- 
mtty of gases, and its use in industry. Paul Jarrier. Chaleur el 
,nd - 1** 181-5(1930).— A table of densities, viscosities and thermal 
ronductmties of air, N,. O,. CO. CO,, water vapor, II,. ('ll. CIL 
lighting gas, i Ml, and SO, is given The Ranarex app is described 
it gives good results The principle of the Domraer -Unograph" is 
illustrated and described The Siemens elec. CO, indicator is described The elec 
° the th «roial conductivities of mixts. of rases and its applications arc 

rapld me *s uren »*nt of carbon mono^def ^G erhard 

0(1930) -The Drager app U dcscnt*d It depends on 

” “ SSStfSS. 

A 0,6 6pec ^ c P”** , of beavy Squids. 
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wiring diagram and ft photograph of the app are shown The Instrument measures 
ther m I of the cell qumhy drone, standard On sotn | saturated KC1 1 sample, quinhy- 
drone N. A Lance 

Deposition filter process. Armin Dimcvnuu Fharm. Prtttt trtst prats 
Heft 1930, 10-0 — Several illustrations arc given of an improved type of filler for 
large operations, it has compartments filled with frames carrying wire gaure on 
which the filter mass (asbestos or other suitable material) is flooded and deposited in 
thin paper like layers The various operations arc corned out under pressure and 
suction _ . W* P *_ 

The Schacht-Wheel drier, vow Retold Chon App 17, 217-8(1030) — The 
dner contains a senes of cylinders vertically arranged, over which the material is passed 
and drops to the wheel below Hot air is blown upward The dner will not operate 
with matemls which ere larger than hazel nut size or which ere sticky or liable to cause 

explosion M C. Rogers 

The sucking off and precipitation of dust and vapor*. A Voct. Chert App *7, 
20^-10(1030) — ri'.e app is arranged so that gases contg dust are put in contact with 
a stream of water and passed into a settling tank The sludge settles and the dear 
liquor o\ crflows to a launder and is pumped again to the mixing chamber The settled 
sludge can tie pumped off through a discharge opening in the bottom of the settler 

M C. Rooms 

An Instrument to meisure sod consolidation. Cortzuts Davies. J. S<ndh- 
Eastern /tgr Coil . 11 ye. Kent, No 27, 225-7(1930) — An instrument for measuring the 
compactness of soils consists of 2 telescopic tubes within which is a supported spring 
balance so arranged that a push on the handle of the appliance extends the spring, 
a scale calibrated in 0 5 lb . a max reading indicator; and a set of steel probes of dif- 
ferent lengths and diams K. D Jacob 

Illumination of the half-shadow polanmeter with a mercury-quartz lamp Haws 
N. Naum ann Biochtm Z 229, 209-70(1930) —The use of the Hg -quartz lamp as 
a source of illumination increases the accuracy of the polanmeter 2-3 times, this is 
of great significance In the study of weakly rotating substances S Moaoutis 
Theory of optical pyrometers and description of some new Improvements. S Held 
Chaleur etsnd 11, 403-10. 473-80(1930) SLD Ettierton 

Leonard Hill acetone-methylene blue actiaometer. T. W. D Osiiorn and A D 
Stammers Brit J AcUnolherapy S, 08-9(1930) —Exclusion or air is essential for se- 
ctmng reproducible results n C. A 

An air-thermostat for corrosion research. U R. Evans. Chonsslry and Industry 
SO, 06-7(1931) — A uniform temp is maintained by foroed circulation of air from the 
chamber through channels between the double walls and hack to the chamber The 
elec, heating is controlled by an adjustable contact thermometer J H Moore 


Photoelectric cell has definite place in color measurement (Scott) 25. Electro- 
metric measurement of very low pressures by means of ionization currents the space 
charge manometer (Moltman) 2. Apparatus for determining the tendency of coal 
and other materials for spontaneous combustion (Kreclen) 21. 


Dubsx*. J V. SelbsUtige Filtrabonsapparate. Leipzig Georg Thierae 61 
pp M. 3 Reviewed in Chon hews 142, 110(1931) 8 

I Ph T?- Sli ifi s ^ e E ’e'nschaften und Korrosion. Band 

L Allgememer Ted. Metallisehe Wertstoffe Band IL lgichtmetaiwh* W*rt- 
V«U, v OT 0..0 Sp, m „ sSdSr! M 


Fr 693,823, April 12* IIevsv Simon. Ltd , and George Watts 

335 G^Aug'y T l^S neter * LqC ’ d Msiag “ d *"*“>= J H Collie Brit. 

Humidistat Edward A Porter. U S 1.791,375, Feb 3. 
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Richard vom DAU.wm-WEr.vrK Ger. 615.27\ Jan. 


Calibrated viscometer. 

19 ' 'Hydrometer syringe for Indicating specific gravity of liquids. Flus H Bridge 
( to ri«tnc Stonge flattery Co ) VS 1.790 f/«. Fell 8 Stn.ctunl details 

Apparatus for the agitation and sedimentation of liquids and solids in suspension. 
Tun Dorr Co Fr 002.707. Mar 20. 1030 

Apparatus for delivering liquids In measured quantities. \\ frifr lUvnrLSGrs 
Ger 516,270, June 4. 1027 .. , 

Apparatus for evaporating and concentrating liquids by passing them through a 
heated centrifuge Maksim J Kfrufr l h 1.701.317 I eb 3 Structural features 
Apparatus for effecting hydrogenations and other catalytic reactions between gases 
and liquids. Rimj Ges. chem I'vttrspiimlncen m n 11 Ger 515.417, Jan 21 
1922 

Apparatus for treating gases with atomized liquids. Sitllaweke A G sorm 
W it iscit A Co Ger 514 411. Apr 3 1910 Addn to 512.12S (C A 25, Sim 

Apparatus for regulating and indicating the density of rolled gases. bMooT 
FNr.tMi FRINC Cosr Ger 515.2.-.7 Jan 29 1921 See U S 1 GS2.0S9 (C A 22, 3SOO) 
Gas washing apparatus. II A Brassfrt <to H A Brassert A Co . I.til ) lint 
331 018, July 0. 1929 \anous stnictural details an: descntied of an app compnnng 
alternate rows of oppositely rotating or fixed and rotating bars grouped around an axis 
and fixed nozzles spraying the bon in an outward direction Cf C A 24, 1214 

Apparatus with shields for reducing radiation effects In gas temperature determina- 
tions. Rodert F Wilsom U S 1.791,020. 1'eb 3 Structural features 

Surface condenser suitable for condensing steam. CiiARLrs A Pakvws and 
Frederick Arjcless (ArUess to Parsons) U S 1.700,831. Feb 3 

Evaporator calandria, etc. Oscar II Wursttr. U. S. 1,791 .290. Feb 3 Vari- 
ous details are described of an evaporator suitable for evapn of crude glycerol 

Shaft drier, with grinding or comminuting means. DravnARO SAcebartii Ger. 
615,141, Oct 21, 1927 

Centrifugal apparatus for dewatenng Enters, wood cellulose, etc- Grn« Bruatrn 
MAscinvBNFAnRiK. Ger 515,463. Nov 22. 1029 Addn to 490.0.7) fC A 24, 3130). 

RBntgen-ray tube. C. II. P. MCllfk A -G Bnt 335,510, Aug 27, 1929 Struc- 
tural and elec, features 

Cathodes for electron tubes. Ucrmavm Loosu Ger 6 1 5,09 G, Jan 25, 1021. 
Cathodes, comprising an alk. earth oxide on a core of difficultly fusible metal, are 
prepd by dipping the core into molten alk earth metal, which is heated in racua or in 
an inert atm , and then oxidizing the metal coating on the core Alternatively, the 
core may be embedded In a powd. mass of alk. earth metal which is heated i« racuo 
or in nn inert atm. 

Eleetric discharge tubes. J. F Lilibnteld. Bnt- 335,537, Oct. 3, 102S Vari- 
ous details of manuf. are given of tubes which may be used for the production of Rfint- 
gen rays and which may have a cathode of W or Ta pointed by etching and activated 
by Cs evapd in an adjacent tube. 

Photoelectric celL N V Pinups’ GtoEiLAMPEvrAnRicKES. Fr 093,013, Mar 
29, 1D30 A photoelec. cell contains a photoactnc substance such as Cs spread on an 
intermediate layer contg. a chem compd and particles conducting electricity. The 
Cs is produced in the cell or In a chamber communicating with it by heating a mixt 
contg a compd. of Cs such as Cs chromate and a reducing agent such os Zr. The 
mixt. also contains a chem compd. which during the heating is volatilized or reacts 
with the reducing agent present to form the intermediate layer Cf. C. A. 24, 2330. 

Muffle furnace for calcining "chemicals,” pigments or other pulverulent materials. 
R Krausse Bnt. 335,059, July 11, 1929 A muffle or retort extends through a 
tumace fired by burners and is suspended by blade springs so that it may be continuously 
reciprocated to convey the charge gradually from the inlet to the outlet end Various 
details of construction are described Cf C A. 24, 3 10C 

, Apparatus for controlling furnace combustion In accord with furnace boiler pressure 
variations. Charles M. Terry (to A W Cash Co ) U. S 1,790.085, Feb 3 
1 790 840 Fe? 3 tokef furaaccs - Wu. F - R*ecer (to Stoker-Matic Corp ) U S 

Inspection apparatus for boiler furnaces. Robert H. Wager. Ger. 
015,258. Teb 24, 1929 Corresponds to Bnt 327,812 

Hoots for industrial furnaces. Maurice Gilbert. Tr. 693,583. April 9, 1930 
692 54 ?m5u^ 21*^930 *° r * umaces - ^° c - ANON - & ES foyers automatiques Fr. 
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Closures for annealing or melting furnaces. Arr -Ccs. Brown, Boveri & Cib 
rr April 3. 1930 „ 

Feeding device for crude lignite trough-grate furnace. FrAhKEL “ Vibbahn 
Ger 515.403. Dec 8. 1928 . 

TujJre for underfeed stokers. Robert A Torcimav and Dovauj J. Mosskart 
(to tt'cstrnghouse Elec and Mfg Co). US l,7DlJW).l(b 3 

Step-grate Josef Martin Gier. 515.135 and 515,130. Dec 15,1920 
Device for separating dust from gases from rotary kilna, etc. Fisen- uvo Staitl- 
Werk llOESCH A G Ger 515,183, June 0. 1929 

Tilting plant for rotary drum ovens, etc. GswERKscnAFT EiskniiCttb west- 
palia Ger. 616 011, Jan 10,1929 

Stamping device for use with rotary tube ovens. Gewbrkscjiapt EiseniiCttb 
Westpaua Ger 515.392. Nov 21, 1029 

Fan for Increasing the draft In annular kilns and for cooling the discharge chamber. 
Gustav Schr6dbk Ger 514.3S0, May 4. 1930 „ 

Recording analyzer for Industrial chemical control, more particularly of the P’J na * 
cation of boiler-feed water. M. Rricnier. Bclg 370021, June 30, 1030 A wberi, 
operated by a drum which is released at regular intervals, carries 4 hinged beakers. 
In position 1 the heater is Oiled with the sample to be analyzed, in position 2 the ti- 
tration is carried out and recorded, In position 3 the beaker Is emptied, and at 4 it ts 
righted again On the wheel are mounted spurs which open the cocks for the addn 
of the 3 reagents A photoclec. cell opens the cock of the buret and doses it again 
when the phcnolphthaicin is dccolonred 

Oil-feeding and -regulating device for oil burners. Wk R. Ray (to Ray Burner 
Co ). US 1,791.012, heh 3 An automatic device is provided for varying the pres- 
sure on the oil in accordance with the temp of the surrounding atm 

Gas burner. Alfred J Reedy (to A B Stove Co ) U. S 1,791.247, Feh 3 
Gas burner. Harry E Kerr (to Barber Gas Burner Co ) V. S 1,791.360. 
reb 3 . , 

Bunsen burners. Loins Martin Tr. 593,535, April 8, 1930 Constructional 
details. 

Heat-exchange device suitable for heating or cooling liquids. Herbert V. Dal- 
cussn (to Research 5c Development Corp ) U. S. 1,791,483, Teb 3 Structural 
features 

Heat-exchange apparatus suitable for use as a condenser, etc. Stanley Brown 
( to Gnscom Russell Co ) U S 1,700.897. Feb 3 Structural features. 

Die-casting machine. A C Spark Plco Co Ger 515,140, April 19, 1929 Cor- 
responds to Bnt 332,277 

Centrifugal casting machine for making hollow bodies in horizontal molds Aurb- 
Llo Possknti and Carlo Scoria Ger 615,139, Aug 14, 1929 

Suction box for felted-sheet-making machines Ostilio Sbverini (to Societl 
Invenxiom Brevetti Anomma-Tonno) U S 1,791.065, Feb 3 Structural features 
Apparatus for continuous preparation of emulsions. Rudolf Auerbach U. S 
1,790.067, Feb 3 Structural features. 

i hot air and steam. Heinrich Hbu 


Apparatus for sterilizing rags, etc , v 
Der 515,405. Nov 2. 1927 

Acetylene generator. Dayton H Danlry U S 1.791.194, Feb 3 Structural 
features 

Ger 81lSSoctTl^ counter -P ressure ch *m ter I G Farbenind A -G 

® C * mTE *J t0 G r A ^ r T,re& Rubber Co) 

« 1 ,9 r > , The conveying surface is free from rubber so that it has 

forrod^Ma™ hC *1^“* is rubberized, and the belt may be 

lormea ot layers of fabric, some rubberized and some formed with™,* 


pv-t < fabric, some rubberized and some formed Without rubber 

Oce^? SralsfsHrt aPP*™^ (suitable for use in ships' holds). 

27. „ih I 'dS;'“ 1,0 c ° > b "‘ 335 - s '«- n ° v 

u s 1 791,225, 3 rtri |uS«^lfM^ u 4 **''*'* (t ° Robfson - Rocbester Cor P >’ 
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FKEPrRJCK L. BROWNE 

-me We wor V o! M V Beljeratt Jan Own IIWUM 28. M-7 

11031) — A memorial aildres* „ , ’ V 

The scientific career of Henry Louis Le Chateher. Ralph (iron 

^Chirlfs Edvrard Coate*. \Y L Owen I* 4 Cim 23,Xn-t0 103U — 

Biography with portrait _ “ C c 

Reminiscences of Gibbs by t student and coIIe»gue. I dwin B Wilson 

'^ViXhelm ’ Hofmeister. A 11 L«w Fl-nt rkvnrt'gy 5, ClS-GvlMOv —A 
biographical sketch accompanied bv one rlate " ALTra TitOUaS 

Paul Julius. A LCTT*i\cn»cs. Z anger I'Acm 44 , 10»-I2il931» — Obituary 
with portrait ^ !!• 

Hikan Sindqnst Avon* Stmsk Farm TiJ 31. t<33-4 -Obituar* with por- 
trait. A R R. 

C. Willgerodt. O lltssnrsr. Ckrm 7i( 55. S5iin31 -Obttuatr II. U 
Nobel prizes in chemistry and physics for 19J0 - II. Fischer and C. V. Ramin. 
Anon. S~rtsk Krm Tii 42, -Y1 -000(1930} —The occompluhnents of these two 
scientists and their portraits are given. A R R 

Unrecognized and unknown facts about the crip in of the combustion theory of 
Lavoisier. MAX Srrrra. Ckrm Hefk'IcJ 2S,79-S2(1931). cf C A 20, 1922iGcr- 
man) — The InPurrce of Guyton de Morvcan and Mitouart on Lavoisier is desentwd. 

1' fCHOTTB 

Changing attitudes in the history of chemistry. J N. Swan J Ckmn Ed%cz!ten 
8,5i(M(uai) n.ii. 

An amlysis of the college entrance examination board examinations in elementary 
chemistry for 1921 to 1923. Jacob \V. Boos stein. Sftncr Eduea.U.'n 15, No 2. 
01-100(1031) E It 

Questionnaire study of chemistry finances in South Dakota. Raliti Dlnbar and 
J. Robley Lank. J Ckem. EJxeaSm 8, 505-7(1931). E. 11 

An administrative study on the teaching of chemistry in the secondary schools of 
South Carolma. G G Navown J. Ckrm EJwufifw 8, 55 a -4>1(1931), E, II. 

An experiment on the use of journal articles In teaching elementary college chem- 
istry. Hoyt C. Graham J. C>-rm l ducaiim 8, 531-3(1'U1). E. 11. 

Dispensing laboratory solutions. Charlt* V Eckels. J . Ckrm . EduccSiem 8, 
613-5(1931). , E If 

Fertilizer from the air. A project for chemistry students at the secondiry-schooli 
level. Howard R, Williams. J Orm F luraiim 8, 4(72-70(1931). E 11. 

An experiment on refractive index for the course in physical chemistry. Curie S. 
Host J. CFrm EdueaSm 8, $37-8(1931) E. 11 

Ashes and the remains of fuel found by the excavation of ruins of a seventeenth- 
century glass factory near the Keuergracht at Amsterdam. D J. W. Kreclkn. 
Ckrm 11 rclS’jJ 2S, P7-lP2(l t '31) — The fuel u«cd in this glass factory was a high- 
volatile coal of English ongin G G 

Geochemical distribution laws and cosmic frequencies of the elements. V. M. 
Golpsotmiet. Xj.'ara-iwwjrhi'.VB 13, 9'XM013U , '30): cl C. ,1. 24, 12*9— An 
' wv * 1 * ^ the distribution ol elements in the AiFercnt spheres ol the earth 

? n ° W sttHar bodies. It is concluded that the manner of distribution of the elements 
is detd. by properties of their electron shell; the frequence of occurrence cf each type 
ot atom, however, is detd. bv properties ol the nucleus. This frequency of occurrence 
is opparentiv the same in all parts of the cosmos. B J C. \ an per Hoe yen 

irr^SCAble miss and the second law. S. Monoaos liiih vfr>i? Hem Farm. A, 
4-5 German) (1930). — MathcmaticaL J KcfsM 

The calculation of chemical, electrical and gas-mechanical translotmations of 
rnergr and form by space energetics. Rich ard a-on D allwttx-Wecner. Z. 
EUktr&cktm 37, 25-33(1931) — On the basis of space energetics the equations derived 
lor cohesion pressure, the processes in the Daniell cell, the mechanism of the galvanic 
cell, contact and thermal electricity gas laws, efficiency and entropy are discussed. 

Immersion liquids for determining refractrrity of solid substances by the embedding 
method. A. MavrhoFer. A/it'oekr-iir 3, 52-71(1931) — rurpose. To establish a 
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standard senes of immersion miitx. of a few liquids winch could replace the numerous 
embedding fluids that hast been proposed in the literature. The routs. — water pj- 
ctrol, cmeole- paraffin oil paraffin oil^a-brornonaplithalene. a bromcmaphlhatcBe- 
Cllflr — are considered standard routs, of the fret line The following routs, rare 
high n and by diln with muts. of lower « often serve for direct refractoroetn c test ing 
paraffin oil CHBri. CH Brr«~bruroonaphthalene, Clltlri CHilj The percentage 
eoropns of the muts. studied were detd. by careful measurement of the ingredients 
in mrcrobureti The regularities with respect to the refraction corresponding t o the 
mut rule, the efTect of keeping the trusts, for some time and the effects of temp were 
studied . W. T. HaU. 

Electrometne measurement of very low pressure! by mean* of ionization currents 
the tpace charge manometer. U'iuielk Moltiivn 7 tech rkjsrk II, 522-P(l'*30) 

By the use of an electrometer method the sensitivity of pressure measurement M 
lonuation can be raised from 10~’ mra llg to as low as 10*‘* mm Hg A measuring 
tube with 4 electrodes is used in a circuit with electrometer and Z t nodes, calibration 
method and details are given B. J C van di-» Hofvtn 

The development and present state of our knowledge of the natural «y*tem of ele- 
ments (centenary of Lothar Meyer’* birthday). F. rANimi SaSueinssenschoften IS, 
061-70(1930) — A review BJC van dm Hoeven 

The ozone of the upper atmosphere. Cit Fabrt Seientis 49, 11-22(1931) 
This Is a summary of the evidence relating to the presence and manner of distribution 
of oione in the atm The evidence is derived principally from the absorption spectra 
of the sun and stars. 1/ the oione in the atm. wrrr uniformly distributed its coocn. 
would be t'O mg per 1 00 kg of nr Actually, at the earth’s surface, air contains about 
3 mg of ozone per 100 kg Most of the oione is distributed in the upper regions ®‘ 
the atm at altitudes which are variable, and which are estd. to be from SU to 50 kilome- 
ters. If the atm oione were segregated it would form a layer about 3 ram. thick 
nt atm pressure The thickness of this layer, however, varies between extreme limits 
of 2 and 4 mm due to seasonal and irregular causes The on gin of atm oione is un- 
certain Speculations are advanced regarding the relation of atm ozone to certain 
phenomena of the upper atm It is rstd that atm. ozone is responsible for the absorp- 
tion of about 4% of the sun’s energy that is incident on the upper atm. Ii.HU 
Unit of atomic weight. r W. ASTON A’otine 116, 033(1930) — None of the sug- 
gestions so far advanced for a new unit of at. wt is free from objections While ex 
treroe accuracy is not v Ital for chemists, physicists now need an accuracy of 1 in 10 POO 

Grecc M Evans 

Magnetic rotary power of hydrocarbons in the gaseous state. R DC Mallemann 
and P. Gadiano. tempi rend 191,1319-20(1930) — By using X — 57S xnj», the Verdct 
const, sp ami mol rotations for methane, ethane, propane, butane, isopentane and 
hexane were detd for the gaseous state and. for the 3 latter, in the liquid state The 
dispersion ratios lor X — MG dim and X — 436 znfi art 1 125 and 1 S4 for all the hydro- 
carbons F. W. Laird 

The magnetic rotatory polar nation of fused organic substances. Constantin 
Salcrantj Cemff rend. 191, 1310-8(1930), ef C A 24, 3tA2 —The variation with 
temp of the magnetic rotatory power and magnetic double refraction of fused naphthalene 
and 0 methy Inaphthalene was detd for 3 Hg lines There vs a slight convexity toward 
the temp, axis of the rotation temp curve which is the opposite of that obtained for 
the magnetic double refraction temp, variation The experimentally detd values 
for the magnetic rotary dispersion agree fairly well with those ealed from Mallemann’s 
theory p aiRD 

atat^rZVil double refractor, of phenol, nsphthalene and phenanthrenein the molten 
!*£?,■ ' SAJ^'VC rmd, 191, 4SG-S(1930) -By means of the 

i° f . ?o°. “, nd W C. A 24, 36S2) the magnetic double 

retraction of phenol at 49 was found to be 1 10*. of naphthalene at 100 * 3 43* and 

TCe ^ttra Xtiltnn I? 1 ’ 04 of ,he doubk refracuon to that for nitrobenzene 

^ 150 *7 E- G VAXDBN BOSCHB 

iron atomic order In ferromignehc crystals and in hydrogenated 

iron. L. U . McKbehan Nolure 12fi, 952-3(1930) —"The 2 possible wavs in which 
chances ^n^ma cne I “** b ? Itve t 7 a,s - ^^out sensible magnctorrsistance 
changes or magnetostriction, and with small but definite hysteresis Irevses probably 

«? d - “ d <=> ^ »« M raass tSSTi^stS 

magnetoresistance and magnetostriction, with hysteresis losses of important amount 
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largely controlled by mechanical strains inherent or induced by applied strews, and 
possibly subject to catalytic acreh ration ’ „ .!* losos 

Genersiintion of thermal of Clausius. i> Rav Pull intern acid polonaise 1 929 A. 
233-f) —Math The \iml of CUu«ius is applied to the case of a vol of gas enclosed 
within impervious wall* disposed symmetrically with resj^ct to the coordinate 

Entropy, elastic strain and the second law of thermodynamics; the principle of 
least work and of maximum probability. W b Kimball J I’hn Chem J5, 

(10J1) cf C A 23, M.VI A ikw mcch aspect of tntropy with reference M a simple, 
fully excited gas is obtained from the geometrical expression for wt and by taking 
strains to include unit extensions in velocity and momentum space as well as ordinary 
spare The second law of thermodynamic# and the automatic inCTraws of entropy 
that it represents arc attributed to increased strain under the action of corresponding 
stresses, rather than to the unsatisfactory rrgodic hypothesis as in statistics 

H I JllllNSTONE 

The nature of the effect of the addition of salt upon the aurfaee tension of lodiuo 
taurocholate solutions. Ma&aIe Siiiono J Bioekem (Japan) 12, 317-30(1010) — 
Various salts added to a soln of Na taurocholate lower its surface tension to different 
degrees At higher concns the effect is conditioned upon the hydration of the satu 
while nt much loner concns the effect depends upon the nature of the cations, those 
forming less dissociable salts being more effective in depress! ig the surf tee tension 
of the Na taurocholate solns The surface tension of tauroebobe acid or of its salts is 
due to the accumulation of their mols. at the surface of soln 1 he mm surface ten 
Sion of the Na, Ca and Cu salts differ from each other, indicating that the surf ice ac- 
tivities of the films of these various taurocholate# differ S Mom.vu# 

Binary mixtures. L I’iattt Z. fhysik Chem , Aht. A, 152, 30— 10(19.11) —The 
b *p. compn. and the viscosity -compn diagrams nt various temps were detd. for mists, 
ol w -ere sol and PliOMe with 1'tOll and C«1I« At O' the viscosity curve# arc nearly 
straight lines but higher temps the deviation is marked The results arc tliscuwri 
with respect to tnoi -compd formation V !* Harrington 

Maximum velocity of evaporation of liquids evaporated on heated metallic surface*. 
ZovjA Bus<tKOW?£A Rocrmfci Chem 10, 001-713(713 -4 ErenchKlOlO) —The phe- 
nomenon of max velocity of evapn of liquids svas investigated by evapg 10 
liquids {EtjO, MejCO, CIICI,. MeOH. EtOII, CCb. Ctll«. 11,0. C.H,CH, and C.ll.Cl) 
over Al, Pc and brass surfaces heated several tenths of a degree above the Iwilmg temp. 
On heating the metallic surfaces to temps still higher a rapid diminution of the ve- 
locity of evapn can be observed, tins is due to the Leiden frost phenomenon, which 
makes the evapn very difficult A small elec -furnace was constructed w Inch served 
to study and dct. with precision the so-called "temp corresponding to the max velocity 
of evapn .” that is, the temp of the metallic surface at which the velocity of evapn 
attains a max A senes ol curves is drawn showing the relation between the time of 
evapn. of 1 drop of the liquid (approx. 001 g) and the temp of the metallic surface 
on which the evapn takes place The curves are marked by a min time of evapn. 
of the liquid (corresponding to the max velocity of evapn ) in a certain temp interval 
lying above the b p of the liquid On the basis of these cxptl results a technical method 
is elaborated for a very rapid evapn of liquids by heating the metallic surfaces to the 
"temp corresponding to the max velocity of evapn ” COO 1 of C«H» or C,1I 4 C1I, could 
be evapd in one hr. per lsq ra Also in Bull intern a end. polonaise 19 30 A, 183*90. 

sn- of shear in capillary tubes. Winslow H. IIeksciieu 1, 

»w-<tlJ3u) — A brief math note suggested by Williamson’s paper (cf. C. A. 24, 5193). 

P V,„. „ , _ _ „ El GENU C. B INGHAM 

Rheology index. Eocene C. Bingham /. Rheol. 2, 10-107(1931). — A list of 
owu reteraices to theological literature arranged alphabetically according to author*, 
are citcd CCtS ° f papcrS are ,nc3uded and m m '* n y cases the location of abstracts of papers 

W 7 ? 7 nni^ nd ^ ental defilullo , ns o* rheology. Eucenb C. Bingham.^ j!' IrUoH 1, 
tia tv 2SirI hu * W a fT**? fo S? 1 of , de ^ l,Uons dri,!TO up for the comm on plas- 
US ir < * >nSI » t ^2P r v5J? ’ the Am Soc. for Testing Materials (cf. Proc Am Soc. Test- 

S Pla^^;i ( r 9): f- A l 2i l 4119 ’ 4SG1 ?‘ Eugene C. Bingham 

47l4u ftran- f d ^ le , ria ,? f “Reuter aggregation. S E. Sheppard. J. Rheol. 1, 
C a 6' 24 ‘ 1 '? 3 “ S . discusses the work of Staudingcr and las co- 
and7ttnhuf« b ^^i hl ! Kraemer and Williamson. Fikentschcr and Mark 

ana attributes the solvation of colloids to monomol. adsorbed layers formed by dipole 
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orientation lor th«* conditions under which the colloidal solns. oliey PoiseuiUe * law. 
t i in gelatin above 40*. In gelatin above 40* the fluidity steadily increa ses wit s 
lime II the solvation were increasing there would t-e a dilation, but it « not obsrrvw. 
hence it is inferred that only the linear dimensions of the macrcutoW ore changeu 

LtrrhE C. Bingham 

Structure of material In the *ohd ttate. Adolfo 1 exkaxi Sctenjiu |3U • <*• 
371 83(1931)— A review is given of the present ideas of crystal structure applied W 
such cr> st properties as at. radii, a morphism, isomorphism. polymorphism and IOTP 
of fusion Don BxOCSE 

X-ray investigation of the cubic modification of the perchlorates. K. Hemmann 
AND W Ilce Z hr Hi 75, 41-€f.(l931) —The cu lorn of the perchlorates belong* 
to cither space group 7^ or T* There are 4 raols in the unit cell, whose dimensions 
are as follows KClOr-7 47 A U : NIf.CTO.-7C3 A U ; TfCIO,~7CI A V ; Rb- 
CIO, — 7 05 A U CsCIO, — 7 9C A V . NaCHV- 7.23 A U; AgCIO, — 692 A V. 
General at. positions are given For fsH.CIO, and NaClO. it is shown that the OU» 
group forms a close packed tetrahedron, with the Cl atom at the center I— S. R. 

The influence of RO. — and related Ions cm the crystalline form of aodiom chlo- 
rate. If AHOLD V Ulckley Z. Ani t 75 , 15-31 (1930) (in English) — NaClOi nor- 
malty grows as cuhes. with rare appearance of 110, 210 and 111 1 xpts using a wide 

range of impurities show this cubic habit to be rather unresponsive to modification- 
llowevtT, ion liable substances of the RO, type cause the 111 planes to appear at the 
expense of 100 There is a certain ent concn., C, at which the 100 faces just disappear. 
C values are as follows 3SeO, ions. 2ClO u lCrfis, iCrO, to IClOi; ISO, to 7- 
ClOt, 15,0, to SCClOi, m.Or to fiOCIO,. 1S,0. to JOOOCIO,. MoO t MnO*. FO., 
AsO t CO, and SiOi have no effect. The effect >* attributed to the ions adhering to 
the surface by means of their O, tn angles in place of the CIO, ions, the configuration 
of the remainder of the ion* causing the variations L. S RamsoeU. 

The crystal structure of bubyite and the C-modificxtion of the sesqniowde*. Lives 
Paulino and M D Shapfeu.. Z. Knit 75, 12S-42(193Q)(tn English) — The unit 
of structure of bubyite has a ■= 931(15 A U and contains 16 (Mn. The space 

group is rj On the assumption that the (Fe, Mn) — O and 0—0 distances cannot 
be less than I AO A U. and 2 40 A U , resp . a final choice is made between 2 possible 
arrangements, both of which are compatible with the x ray data The chosen struc- 
ture has 8 (Mn. Fe) in &e; U (Mn. Fe) in 24e with « « — 0 030 -■*= 0 003. <8 O in 
x. y. t, etc., with * ** 0AS5. y — 0145 s — 03J80 * 0 005 A detailed desa^^' 
of the structure u * * * fc 

similar ondes o' 

The structure It. ...... , 

sr . . .. _ L S RAMaD?* - , 

The crystal^ structure of colambite.^ j jr j5nntDrvAj,-T Z Knst 75, 6^ A 


(I930)(.n English) —A crystal of colujnbite tantahte (Fe, Mn) (Cb. Ta),0« 
to have an orthorhombic unit with dimensions 0 = 5 082 A. U . 5 = 14 238 A. V 
5 730 A U . contg 4 mols The space group is V’ h * By the use of the coerd,^ 
theory and the theory of close packing, several structures Were derived, one c ' 
best fits the erpth data It consists of octahedra of O ions about a metal ioi 
octahedron shares 2 edges with adjoining ones to form strings of either Cb oc 
alone or Fe octahedra alone, the strings are united by the sharing of octahedra 

L S Ramsdel\ , 
N AND D r Modelu Z. Kr* a 


The structure of eastabte, MgSiO> S C Wiu«,»-» U , a,n DE1 , , wr---, 
1-1 1 0930) (m English) —From rotation photographs of a bypersthene errs 0 i 

. ,8 20* t 6 7 & A 1 ,S7““SoX !»’' 

If holohedred symmetry is assumed, the space group i, t J» There are 16 mots, o’'/ 
**“ Coordinates of the at positions and interatomic dxs* 
WtTshrtifalSat^r^Jf iffV**^* b f, twt * n 111,5 structure and that of diopside 1 
^ report ^ dl £ pS i d ?u“ B to V. emit of eostatite, with 

nrarlv to 2 umt ^ 0 the orthorhombic pyroxene corresponds very 

^l C PyTO f“’ )0,c ^°!?, the PWe through a glide plane of 

?/ be °f n , e “ d »*» T ' latlon ‘t> that of threphemT IL G 


- 0 771 1.0708, these values closely 
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checked those obtained by Cox (CA 22, 42*0) 0771 1 0704 TJ« > «• 

near those of thiophene. 0 757 1 0 757. while the vols of the unit « U are t.land 
49 ^ X 10”** cc , rrsp , which would explain the f on nation of solid tolnx of these 
although there n no tme isomorphism A 

Lattice constants of mixed crystals of copper-nickel. \\ G tlncniAM>I C.M 
Raiart Z Knit 75, l r >5 7(tUTiO) — Precision measurements on a wn«-s of mixed 
cnstals of Cu Ni show a slight deantion fnim the nines ns predicted by \ egard s 
odditis e law Tin max deviation was 0 1 UH A l L h RaMsprU. 

Anomalous crystalhied mixed system* of the typo iron ammonium chlonde. 
A Nnims then Erie 5, 5M MI.Cl may take up varying amts or 

I'eCli Hit) (up to 7 6^) giving distorted cu era staU showing optical anomalies Crys- 
tals of o similar nature ore formed with C«C1, — ll*« * (up to and NiCli ”H|0 (up 

to 14 r i) Conclusion Tlicv ore not doubh ci'ls nor tme mixed crystals, but rather 
represent the inclusion ol foreign matter along certain faces m the NIl.Cl crystals 
The systems TcCli H,0 CoClj 11,0 and NiClt H <> were also studied in this connec- 
tion, and dita are given for «nme new cryst hydrates 11 C A 

Artifically colored crystals as example* of the to-called anomalous mixed cryxta!*. 
K. SefcVGlMiFRC. AND A Nrt ii si s t hem I tie 5, -1 17 52.M IV 10) -A detailed re- 
view is given of artificially colored mixed crystals [r g , 1 i C 1, in NI1,C1. methylene 
blue in l'b{NO,)i, etc ) and of the inllucnce of such substances in soln on the habit 
of the crystals. It is considered that these are not true mixed crystals but represent 
an inclusion of foreign material adapted to the structure of the host. In this connec- 
tion the composite cry stab formed by the regular infrrgrowlhj of various minerals 
and salts are considered In detail from a structural viewpoint B C A 

Distribution of foreign substinees in crystals. J Kothhaft asd II Sreisum 
Chen Lrdt 5, 225-52(1 030) — The distribution of color and inclusions in various minerals 
and in crystals of I*b(NOi), grown from solns contg various coloring matters is de- 
scribed. In fluorite the bands of color parallel to the cube faces are built up of minute 
fibers perpendicular to the culic faces, and there ore diagonal areas in the crystal free 
from inclusions Tlic olrscnations arc di<cuv»d in connection with the growth of 
crystals II C. A. 

Anomalous crystallised mixed systems with organic components or of an organic 
component in an inorganic host. A N’cvttAV*. Chen trJe 5, 529-53(1030) — 
Various inorg salts when crystd from soln. may take up org coloring matters; t g , 
Ba(N0,)», l’b(N0»)j and Sr(NO,) t readily take up methylene blue, NaCl and KC1 
take up murcxide. and KtSOi takes up ponceau red and Bismarck brown Similar 
anomalous crystals arc also formed by certain pairs of org compds . e. g , C|»!!| and 
dihydronaphlhalenc Crystals of this lund ore considered in detail especially from 
a structural point of view. B C. A. 

The points on the Isotherms of electrical conductivity of metallic mlied crystals 
G Grubc and ). Hills. Z. anorg. allgem Chem. 194, 170-8^(1930) —The relations 
between the constitution of binary alloys and their elec cond arc so far explained 
that this property may be used to obtain constitution diagrams in cases where thermal 
analyses do not yield dear results If a non-dissocd intcrmctallic compd. seps from 
a continuous senes of mixed crystals of 2 metallic components which m turn forms 
mixed cry stabs with the components, no displacement of the max of the coml isotherm 
occurs with temp if both components lower the transformation temp of the compd. 
I! the transformation temp, is increased by both components, 2 rounded max. occur 
°” J the isotherm at temps adjacent to the transformation temp, of the pure compd , 
which he a} Wr.r s.vtf k.<ghes than the- mw.xvj Jf ;.V trsnsfwmJtiMn icotp 

« increased by one component and lowered by the second, there may occur a flattening and 
Displacement of the max to other concns at adjacent temps. The heterogeneous de- 
rompn. regions adjoining the a- and (9 mixed crystals have the same cond at the same 
•!™ p ,. For establishment of the phase boundaries, the temp resistance curve 
miner than the cond isotherm is used A displacement of the max of the cond isotherm 
wui Uie temp, may also occur if both components lower the transformation temp 
oi me compd . only however if the compd. is partly dissoed. Into its components 

r Conditions cl growth of crystals of difficultly soluble substances^ ^D. Ki^ ato v. 

U - 13-JOA, 429-35(1930). — Conditions of accelerating or 

S PtweM of crystn of difficultly sol substances were studied, and a 
? awn . be i we « 1 thc nl ' Ul ?4 s employed in the labs, and those natural 
SmmiT J? at *7*1 t0 , the sro^-ih of large crystals. A new lab. method for ob- 
taining large crystals, based on exptl evidence and theoretical considerations, is pro- 
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powd Large crystals can be obtained best bv u«uig solns of nen-eqmv. Ionic cora:*- 

01 the substance to be erystd. To (red crystals formed in satd. solnv and to r«"™ 
formation of new renters of crystn . non-wjutr sofn*. should be u«ed pe y r"*™ 

2 factors favoring growth of large crystals (I) increase of the »Iy t ,r”'‘nct. 
decrease of the no of mols. that can erywtallire out of the soln u Is Pwncrr 

Magnitudes of stale of ©rygen at fow temperature*. ntrrx Sctrumr. f ltT 
ini Jnr 74, 1710(l«o0) — The tVrmrelynamic properties of O at temps. I'cteren 
4-200* and — 2W* and at pressures from l to 1*0 ilmv were detd bv ^terpcuatmi 
and extraroUting isothermic Curves The fof'owtrg values for the n<nt important 
properties were dens ed 
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Orr^urr y , a ifjaat 

l mm Hg l 3P5 

TOO Hg 1 1«> 

31 53 atm. 0 430 


M p 

It p at atm pressure 
Cnt point 

The so heats were derived Irons the fe diagrams - sp heat ofbquuie, — 0 39 ikg -cal Ag 
*C at — 200'and the beat of raponratKW r -31 kg -cal At at— 1SJ S*and7u>no Mg 

M McM Aitov 

The compressibility of nitrogen and hydrogen at pressures op to 3000 atmospheres. 
Jamfs Basset and R. DrrrsAt. Ccrtf* mJ 191, IC»3-7(1**30) The vtd* « »» 
and N, that occupy 1 cc. at 16* and 1«X) kg per vj cm are given at pressures ranging 
from 1000 to 50u0 kg per sq cm Similarly the vols. of It, and Nt that rutuue 
occupy UW cc at 0* and 70 cm are given for these same high pressures. The valres 
for ll» we in accord with those of Amagat App for subjecting gases to lOOOtl kg 
per eq cm and to 25,000 attn. u under construction I\ \V Laiw 

The compressibility isotherms of mr thine at pressures to 1000 atmospheres and 
at temperatures from —70* to 200 \ JLamune M. R\ aunts and V. L. Gaddy J. 
Am Ckrm See S3, 3*4-0(19311 —Published data were checked ard addul values ob- 
tained to cover 1> temps and 20 pressures at each temp It A Sovut 

A method for the determination of critical temperatures and the critical tempera- 
ture of hydrogen fluoride. P. A Bond and Delia A Woiiuiv J Am Ckrr i See. 
53, 34-7(19311 — The cnt. temp of IIP is 230 2*. as detd by a new method in which 
the pointer of a balance is **t in motion upon the appearance of the liquid {d-aac The 
method, which may be used for substances attacking glass, has been checked («) di- 
rectly on SO,. (6) by substituting in van Laar’s equation TJT* »* K, values from 
11F and obtaining for A a value (l 72) very dose to thit for MCI. HBr and HI. 

Dos llROr«E 

The activation energy of adsorption processes, Keen S. Tayio* J Art . 
Chert 53, 57S~07(l93l) , cf C. A- 25, U? 1 — Adsorption is not ntctvunly rapid. 
The assumption that adsorption processes possess their own characteristic activation 
energies leads to a general theory of adsorption that applies equally well to the so- 
called p run ary, or irreversible, and to the secondary. or reversible, adsorption Those 
adsorptions are secondary or reversible that have small heats ol adsorption and small 
activation energies. In general, it is the adsorptions with the higher energies of ac- 
tivation that ore important in catalytic change. F L. Browne 

Velocity of adsorption processes and the problem of promoter action, liven S. 
Taytor am. Arthur. T. 1\uiiamson J Am Ckem Sx 53,313-4(1*131) cf pre- 
HbSSttwS ff “*?**, MrO catalyst If, « adsorbed immeasurably 'slowly at 
0 and 100 , »t I 1 *) the initial rate of adsorption is S mm per hr and at 303* 7S mm 
ri2 c ? mspondlri K to ? n activation energy of approx 10 000 cal A MnO-Cr,Oi 
catalyst shows an extremely low rate cf absorption at 0* but at fS4* it has nsen to 
acSon^of SmCVfh” or !“ w,a \ as ' cI f bout 70lvf ° ld bv reason of the promoter 
rmd no h t onlwr. ► ? ~ nydf r t 'S the mrehan, s m of promoter action attention must 

ss ° ! ’“ rfjre '•”* » »■' •“vtnsk*' 

bv wlu.fT, -. N AD i? •' a,k " *** \ comment on a mit* 

byLangmi^ of A s book The rhysies and Chemistry of Surfaces" (cf. C. A 
irnmd “ much dj sagreement with L as is inferred by the Utter The 

bet ""‘ n the condensed and the expanded states. 
Sd hea^ofT^lf .V I” 5 145 sUtem ' nts « t0 competition between the chain* 
angles of Ult. ^ Pply A bo ' T ' ver - "affirms his bebef in the possibility of definite 

Greco m. Evans 
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Dialysis, ultrafiltrstion, osmosis *ed their applications. A Boctaric. Chmte 
& tnduJne 21, 12-15-^0.1(1030) —A review A I A«s rA U-COCTi.KC 

Finely dmded solids as emulsifiers. J L \an hfS Miss'E Chen ttcet Ut 27, 
Col-2(1030) — The conclusions of Cam. re (C .4 25, NxS) arc compared with those 
dll (D.^TUUOTltmht.1^) cl t l 22,2312 H / C i« nr. Itonr. 

A method for measuring arerage particle sire of emulsions. U uteler P Davey 
J Phys Ckm 35, 115 7(1‘JJ1 L— When a drop of an ml in water emulsion falls into 
dean neutral wattr with force enough to bp ak the surface of the water, tt c drop mam 
tains its identity for s*w urn. \ drop of emulsion deposited gently on the water 
Spreads s er>- n»pidl> W lien spn admg is comp), te a layer one colloidal particle deep 
seems to exist on the surface of the water If it is assum'd that the colloidal particles 
remain spherical, the surfs ct cm red he a known quantity of emulsion gives infor- 
mation necessary for ealeg the diam-trr of the particles The emulsion must r>e dil 
enough to as oul aggregation of particles and cored enough to furnish sufficient parti- 
cles to cover the surface Sami Us of an emikm at different dilns irritate the same 
partide sue The procedure is the same as that emplo> ed by Langmuir with oil films. 

K I- r Brown 

Influence of electrolytes on the dispersion of clay*- F Allah Chm Erie 5, 
2?0-31S(lh30) —The remits are given of a no of evpts. on the permeability and floccu 
lation of a clay from Silesia with various salt vilns. H C A 

Liquid ammonia as a lyophibc dispersion medium. H. Ammono-gels of cellulose 
acetate. ’Robert Taft avd ]cs>c V. bTARECK. 1 PHya Orm 15, bTS-STW&l) — 
Sols contg as much as GO g cellulose acetate in 1P0 cc. of liquid NH» were prepd A 
mut ol acetates is more readily dispersed than the cellulose triacetate The sols of 
higher concn. were prepd by evapn of part of the solvent There seems to be no limit 
to the possible concn of «ol Dil sols are clear, colorless and mobile, coned sols are 
viscous, translucent and light brown. On warming, the viscosity decreased at first but 
after several hours the *oU changed irreversibly to white opaque gels The time re- 
quired for gelation is a function of concn . temp , 11,0 content and age. Gels were 
formed by cooling sols to about —GO*. These gels were reversible on warmng to a 
temp somewhat above that of their formation Heat irreversible gels seemed to have 
changed chemically and to h-\e adsorlicd water. F B Brow 

Determination of the hydrogen-ion concentration in gold sols. T R. Bolah and 
J Crowe J Phys Chm 35, 012-10(1931) —By using a specially designed 11 elec- 
trode requiring only a little sola . it was found possible to dcL the fu value* but the 
sol must be cither sufficiently acid or suitably buffered in order to obtain steady and 
reproducible results. Probably there was some foreign material present daring the 
eapts of Adolf and Pauli, and of Tartar and Lorah, who were unable to obtain satisfac- 
tory values W. T. 11. 

Solution of coUoidal particles by dilution of the sol- Adolhi J Rabinovich and 
V. A Kargin Z. phystk Chm, Abt. A. 152, 24'35(1P31) — The previously dis- 
cos ered property of aadoid sols of dissolving on ddn is confirmed with WO, and V»0| 
and the results were chicked by electrometric and 5 pectro graphic measurements. Be- 
cause of the formation of 11 ion by hydration of the inner layers of the particles, these 
sols behave si m ilarly on diln. of their buffered solns • their p\\ remains const, until 
the particles arc in so In. The Tyndal effect then disappears The not purely acidoid 
sols, As-S, and Fe-Oi do not behave thus V. F. Harrington 

Polyatomic oxy-combmations that form daring the synthesis of electronegative 
hjorosols. V. Ory acids. A. V Dkviasskii aSo A. G. Yakovlev. Buff. soc. thtm. 
14], 47, 1211-6(1930), cf. C. A. 24, 3939. 4977.— Triangular diagrams for the sols of 
the systems comprising FcCU 0 1 A' (AJ. NaOH and NH.OH 0 1 A' (B|. and the Na 
53115 °i.? ctt3C glypnhc, succinic, mal.c, tartanc and atnc acids 0 1 .V (C), are worked 
out. The oiy adds give peptization diagrams with regions of deposition, of cloudy 
eiectroneg. sols, of electroneg. sols without pptn., and of electro pos. sols with and with- 
er »vf Ptn j EquiL is reached very slowly m these systems. The peptizing action is 
nrr ° rder: tartanc > glycolic acid > malic aod > ritric acid. Increasing the 
uti groups increases the peptization properties as shown by tartanc. malic and suc- 
cunc aads. Substituting NH,0H for NaOH increased the peptizing action. Thirteen 
diagrams are shown. Also in /. Russ. Phys - Chem . Sac. 62, 1665-70(1930). 

_ H. W. Walker 

ine mechanism of formation_of colloidal silver. Helen Q Woodward /. Phys. 

35, 4-5-31(1931). — When Ag sols are formed by the Bredig method. Ag reacts 
the anion present to form salts, complexes or AgOH- Expts. arc reported for arc- 
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i- z , n U,o aid in solas of 14 electrolytes When the At salts form, the raboos of tie 
•tabilmng salt form loses In water AgOH forms. F. 

Chromium hydroxide. JCI.IW2 LniECXX. Poczntht Clem 10, 

German) (1950) —A Cr-O, sol with as small act of peptmrg atrut as possible was 
prepd. in a pure and coned, form without dialysis. The excess of peptinng *t«t eaa 
be rtmovrd by satn. with a corresponding amt. of get. in the form of dispersed instead 
of by dialysis The lime of prrpn. is shortened from Wcral weeks to several krs and 
the cxptL conditions are quant. By this m< thod vanota metal crude hydro-vis ct 
any concn. can be prepd. with any ratio of the peptmrg tel to pepUxmg •P®*. A 
metal oxide fcydrosol differ* from the ditpcrsoid although it does belong to the dis- 
perse systems The dispervud » show diffrrrri cataphoretic properties as com pa red 
with hydrosols and are not pptd by electrolytes As Bredig's expts. hare cleairy 
proved, stab's hydros As cannot be jrrpd. without peptumt substances Besides 
mechanical or elec, dispersion, cbem. dispersion or population is necessary to prep- 
a permanently stab!- hydrosol I 

Hydrosol of tihac «a&. L Hydrosol made from ethyl silicate by hydrolysis. 
KevCvo I up a. Sn Papers fair Phys Clem Research (Tokyo) IS, 1-15(1930) 
Lnless the ethyl silicate, prrpd from SiCb and EtOIf and purified by vacuum data, 
contains some HCI, the lf£iOi hydrtrol irsulUng from hydrolysis is unstable Hy- 
drolysis of pure ethyl silicate in the presence of such peptumt agents as X»0H, K0H« 
HO and IS, SO« (but not H/COj or org acids) gives stable soli. The 2 types of SOlS 
•tudied were prepd. by hydrolysis of ethyl silicate in the presence of (1) HCI and (2) 
KaOH Each sol was punned by electrodialys.s throuth a parchment membrane 
The highest concn. of SiO, that Can be stabilised by HCI is The HCI cannot 

be removed completely without caus,ng coagulation, e J-, a sol eontg 2 S1O1 
becomes unstable when the HCI concn. is reduced below 0 0001 .V. tlectrodialysts 
of N*OH-sUbilued sob eontg more than 147c SiO, gives unstable fob. with less S1O1 
present strictly neutral sob of high stabJity can be produced. Because of the relatively 
high elec. cond. and low viscosity of the neutral sols, the particles must be smaller in 
the neutral than in the acidic type of H>SiO, hydrosol. This is confirmed by the fact 
that the amt. of S1O1 passing through the parchment during electrodulysis u negligible 
in the acidic but very large (30-00 *,<) in the neutral sots The stability of the acidic 
sols vanes with the HCI and SiO, coccus. Adda. of small am tv of lid to the n*Utral 
sots tends to increase the stability H. Electrical propertr* of the hydrosol of silicic 
acid. Jbtd 10-31 — The 4 sols used differed m method of prrp n .: A was the acidic 
and B the Dcutral sol described in the preceding abstr . C was made by hydrolysis of 
SiCb D was made by dissolving m NaOH sola. some of the HtSiOs v,l from hydrolysis 
of SiCb and then decompg the sodium silicate with I! CL Each sol was purified by 
electrodialysis sol C resembled A m requiring some HCI to stabilize it, although D 
could be obtained in neutral form, not all of the NaCl could be removed. Electro- 
phoresis measurements were made in* l tube of the Burton type (d-ata. of tube 1 I 
cm. and d. st a n ce between electrodes 23 era.) The nunemeni of the boundary which 
was praeUcaBy invisible to the naked eye, imi dell by plclcprapny tn 1 J.ra-noUl figff, 
with an ordinary plate Under a potential gradi-ut of 1 volt/co at 25* the migia 
non velocities X 10* of th- boundary (toward the anode) la cm 'sec were 2, 23. 1 
and 11 for sols A. B. C and D. rap each eontg approx, the same ant S 61 (0-3-0471) 
The corresponding conductivities (units not spanned) were 1 07 X Iff-* fl r.75 y If)-*, 
1.15 X 10** _ and 0£gA y 10~* \ajiation of the HCI coren <i) revealed a max 
migration velocity (r) at low c in sols A B and C With increasing t in sols B and 
f ■ Z J r ^^f’J a0 ^ d ««» m sou A and C the max x was fotlow-d by 

SrfSd decrease through zero The effect of KCl Bads 
CeCb and ThCUoo ceuaaJ vAB was studied. The effect of ICCI and TbCli upon * 
r ° f , HCl U P aCI - coagulation took place before an isoelec 

“f" 5 , of OOTggHHWM \ CeCl, the H,S,Oi moved toward 
^thfldUWi 1™' Lsm if. ** “i aond tawsrd the anod- The viscosity 
ntz ions ri or f ^ * n ‘ 1 S ttorhood *>f the vyjelec point The adsorpUon of 
“5 f ^ ) tl'J 13 > stability factor as the charg- or hydration 

us etn-ct n> mon marked near the i^oelec point OsCaa T Qraot 

26 m L Ferci -S 01 avt> M p Awlebev Trans Faraday 

co-d.tions The l7i ’"JiHi r~T^r * y V e * a of S, °» *t«Jdied under serenl 

SlJl »-l Vh. lj^' n , tK «pt«ved exactly equals the decrease ia 

i hqw i bf<rtted agamst time gave an S-shap*d 

w „, wn J^ . J*?, < ~ t ' f * 3ty o^«yneresw and the total voL of hqrnd expressed 

a of the gel at the time of setting The 


e greater the greater the original S o, 
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il nnrtrii mui approx douhhd for rncli 10* rlw i . , , , „ 

merest s wit grcitcr Hip mote alkaline the gel. but the total Vol finally 
r II in s-cd w .1 greater the more add tl.e *rl 1 l.r hydrathm of the micelles w it one Itiol 
c.f water to our tnol of f.iO. l»» neutral gets 1 lie hydralMi Incrratnl with alky . twin* 
two molt of water to onr of •„! », at n f-„ III ft Is concluded tint the pt ogressof syiterrsli 
It del (I tiy two factor* (i) tlic tendency of i iO« mlcrtl. t to n ni solid Hr fuitlirr by the 
action of iniiatil loliluil t atnirirt. and (12) the trndeiicv ol tlir structure to lohl sw* 

foTiintion i 1 , 1 A' r¥r rn« 

CosguMtlon of ferric oiiile tiydrosola C Harw v Nmt'U J dm t .hen .V* 33, 
812(11) III polemical with Dim << <1 24. ft**7.'> <- J 

Pietido* "IrrrruUr series" observed In colloidal fold solution. I mm Iwatr 
Hull /nit 1'kvi ( Asm hetrauh (I ok to) 0 , till IUIl»H »3 f IMlmdl h'Uln ljighs!l) 
published with Vi I'afert Inti /**» i ( krm Unearth M "Uo) 14 , Not Jt » <*) 

A colloid it An to! ii it |>rr|Kl by addins 10 cc AuCI, solo (iM> r p AuLI, 1 It. I Ul»«>) 
mu) mincing nK>nt to '<00 cc di«td water stirred well at morn temp Ibe soln It 
lie tied and when It ta-gm* to Mnl K*MI or HO In varnmt ronrtit it nddnl to det the 
In line lice of the addn on tlir stibility of soln At tin f dm In* orml the follow In* 
f, cn.ni.nt nic ret, cted 3 f. /^ K<) „ n ft cc of Soln prepd by addin* 10 cc fnrmtlili 
to Offer 02 JITKOII soln) (I). 3 ft (I!) « /.Viron K *J°is.oit (IV). and 

8 (V) When (I) It Hind, the colloid il wdn It stable at Ion* at tl.p ft men of 

atkiiti artdid It fett Ilian 12 tnilllniol /l and niorp than ft ft mlthmot /I The ontu 
lit inn value of KOll It 21 inllllin..) /I In (I) mol (II) syslrntt the second st tide rrrjmi 
exists, In general, In the sphere of ft 8 inilliiinit /I mo) 4 ft 0 ft inllllniol /I In (IV) 
systems the min hat comparatively a good stability when there h 0 mlllltnol /I of 
Mill In the ultlin ite concn In (V) it shows n mere tendency to lircomr stible 1 hr 
#<t<ln of HCI stiows no s|h da) phenomenon In each colloid il s*dii cougul it ion tallies 
by IUCIi mid NaCl and /’n are re«p ineatim d Though the tdirntunnmri resembles the 
sue died ' irregular serin," it differs from It in that (l) colloid d particles In the at fond 
Stable region seem to have the Mine ney chargi s nt lliov in the first St iblc region and 
( 2 ) the phenomenon Is observed only when the addu it C »*ti* d out In the course «»f the 
fraction of |.trf*ti K. KoNtiA 

Distribution of hydrogen and hydroiyl ions In gelatin cubes. H I. lltowoon 
(Vim/f, rrml tot lint. 10 /, MXM(lU 2 *l), I'hynol Abtlnul i 15 , ll.-(* 1 itln ciiIhs 
font* phenol rert wire |>l teed in solos of weak NaOlI plus tdienol red III 21 hrt 
each presented w yellow center mid a led |*rlphcral «one, the thickness of which was 
the same In nil blocks r.f diilrient sires The /m (H to 10 ) of the soln seirrely changed 
In the course of n week. In the second week the f>a chan*ed mid in the Idocks tin 
acidity inrrrusrd from the surface toward the center Hie values of /<ji In the coins 
were com | nt ruble only wlnn measured nt rotrr*|M>n<hng distmicts from the siirfucr. 

Distribution of hydrogen and hydroxyl Ions In gelatin columns. 12 , J. llumoon. 
rent, tot lie/, 1 ( 12 , MU 1 (liU*l), I'hytiol Abilradi 15 . 11*2 — 'I he plietiotuen t 
dctctilied In the prrrrdmg nbstriet were studied In the case of grluln (diced in tuMs 
III the case of agar j< lly the red color rrnrhet the bottom of the tnl«e* In 2 days Agar 
d««s not react chemically with |>cnrtrullii* ehctrolytes lit the s> 1 stirs tidies n color- 
less iKirtlou remains ut the luittom 2 ' days liter, (* O 

Holo of structure of Jelly In permeability of Ions. V. J. Ilinwoon. Comtl. rent, 
toe W of 102, tut mtU'i); 1‘hyuol dMtnufi M, Md-7. — Tlw. sehctlvc J»e fine ability 
ot Kelilln for cations and mibmi varies with the /•.! of the Ihjnld 'I lie iiermeiilillity 
lie pends on clirtn aftmllies, mid not on |>ro(ierll( s of a membrane of m (hi , os suggested 
,. v '* t,,, r , ‘ I'roteln prrsrnts the (iroprrlles of mi nctlvr Ion. 1 or the setting up of a 
iroiiiian Cijinl It Is imlmportaut whether the pirtlcles of protein be grouped in layers 
or scattered In the gelatinous piuse, 'I he rveutunl role of structure Is indirect; It 
i. lo l ' ir w, bd com .I stence o( the gelatin and to the hxtdlnn ol the non* 

dillii'lble protrlc Ions (j, (; 

Abnormal osmosis at non-swellln* membranes. I. K. r< 0 ifNt*». 7 .. IJektro - 
r/'Cfli. ,|(, 17 (m Ml) — •'( he ill ignltudc of Ihr p d la twrcii two solus of rhctrolytrs 
ep<i. by a coll in) loii mctiibratie depends ««i the previous treatment of the lollodlou, 
.nn.i* i, the (lores is nflrclcd hiich mendiraiics contain fme por« s of whtrly 

to dimensions, thereby causing mitentlals to lie set up which differ from pliee 
clre,Ut 7 J'bi ,,<irr *'/ ,, . nrc nm v n coiiserptencc tend to csttihllsli dosed cum nt 

circuits within and a round the mrmlirmie it. c. A. 
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The {reeling of gel. Kyoji Kivosurr*. Butt Chen See Japan 5, 2d 1-6(1930) — 
An spp ii described in which sofns of gelatin were frozen Cooling curves were ob- 
tained for joins varying in concn from 5 to 60% gelatin Undercooling was pro- 
nounced and is attributed to inhibiUve action of gelatin on the formation of ice cry stals. 
Alternate ice and gel layers were found in solns of concn up to 15% gelatin. Up to 
this concn the freering temp fell less than 3*. In the range of sofns between 15 and 
30% the freering temp fell rapidl) to -0 74*. It is concluded that there is almost 
no water in this region that can be sepd by freering \\ ith still greater concn of gela- 
tin, w atcr must lie more firmly hound, since the f p is not depressed as rapidly The 
f p -concn curse is of an inserted S type L H Rbicrvin 

The vapor pressure of gels. I" 11 Bcciinur. Compi. rend. 191, 1323-1(1030) — 
Two tulics of gelatin gel w ere placed with their lower extremities in water. In one case 
the upprr portion of the gel was eiposed to sat<l water s-apor and in the other the end 
of the tube was dewed After one month the upper portions of both gels appeared 
firm and nnal>sis showed that the upper extremity in each ease contained more gelatin 
than the lower I urthcr. the final content of the urper ends was less than the original, 
indicating absorption of water in both Cases through ascrnsion I' W, Laird 

The vapor pressure of gels. Pali. Barv Cempl rend 191, 1325-6(1930); cf 
C A 24, 4202 — A eontros ersy with M Buchner concerning the sopor pressure of a 
gel and its swelling liquid T IV. Laird 

The denafuration of albumin. YV'jldfr D Bancroft and J E Rutjier, Jr 
J Fhys Chrm 35, 141-01(1931) — It has been assumed that proteins arc irreversibly 
coagulated and that this process is really dcnaturation followed by, or accompanied by, 
coagulation Dcnaturation was supposed to be a chrm change It is found that 
there really is no drnaturation and Kt, KCSS (NlhhCO, NMiCh'S, KallCOi ClfjO 
and cane sugar prptire heat coagulated egg white sols The peptized sols produce 
the same immuno-biologieal te't as the onginat egg white, and have the same isoclcc. 
points 1 lhcr exts from egg white sols a sulwtance that acts like crude leathin After 
this substance was cstrf from egg white sots, immersion in boiling water for 15-33 mm 
failed to produce coagulation or cloudiness in a 10% *ol The coagulation and pepti ra- 
tion of egg white are reversible colloidal changes An extensive literature review is 
included T F Brown 

Scattering of fight in protein solutions I Gelatin solution* tad gets. K. 
Krisiinami mi rroc A»y Sec (London) A 129, 400-608(1(130), cf C A 24, 1678 — 
Gelatin sols are considered poly disperse systems m which part of the gelatin is present 
in the molccularly dispersed condition, and the rest as polymol micelles Cooling 
below 2 r i® produces supersatn , as « result of which fresh particles arc formed These 
Income large os a result of the condensation of the molccularly dispersed gelatin on 
them During the gel sol transformation the gel micelles are gradually dispersed tn 
the original mol condition Tlio.yanation of the intensity of the scattered light with 
the concn of gelatin sols and gelohas examd The depolarization of the scattered 
light first decreases and then increases when gelatin sols arc cooled to 10*. The 
significance of this in revealing the change In the sue and shape of micelles is pointed 
out The turbidity at the isoclcc. point is caused by the aggregation of gelatin mole 

F. U 

Tbs colloidal structure of egg white as indicated by plasticity measurements. J L 
Sr John and V L Grffn J Rhrol I, 434-505(19 JO), d C A. 24, 5080 — rgg 
white consists of a thin portion 32% and a thick portion 08% The plastometcr of 
St John was used to study the apparent fluidity of both portions The values given 
range from 0 107 to 0 305 for the thick portion and from 14 n to 20 7 for the thin por- 
lion The data w rre irregular Some of the flow curves were tar from linear, others 
indicated a neg yield value and some had a neg slope Many expts proved that it 
was impossible to obtain accurate values with the material sepd by simple decanta- 
tion even where the material was as fresh as possible The effort was made to ob- 
tain consistent results by passing the material repeatedly through the pores of a Gooch 
cniaue, but the results were unsatisfactory, since the fluidity obtained depended upon 
tnc no oi times the material was passed through the crucible 1 ucrNB C Bincham 
T he temperature dependence of the solubility of inert gases in liquids. G Tam- 
i . C , kem 1M - (1030) —Values for the expression (1/logO- 

l ?, amtd for I,c * Ne ind A for temps between 15* and 37*. If O, the 

heat tone, is negligible in comparison to A. the external work, and the gas soly . /, is 
less man 1, I e , the concn of gas m the liquid is smaller than that in the gas phase, 
♦H e «£ a, j!r I increasing temp If Q is greater than the heat corresponding 

to the work, A , the soly decreases w ith increasing temp It (? “0, (1/log /) (dlogl/dT) 
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shoutd be equal to — l/T This is found to be only approx true for 'ingle values but 
for the av of oil the lalues for the soly of the gases in the liquids uwl it is accurate 
MeOH, rtOH. acetone, benzene and cyclohexane were used The soly of A in water 
decreases appreciably with increasing temp The soli of He ** independent of the temp 
between 15® and 30* « hilc that of Ne decreases somewhat Autv S Smith 

Solubilities in hydrogen fluonde. P A. Bond avd V M Stout J Am Ckm. 
SiK 53, 30-1(1331) — Tlic solubilities of different salts in onh>d HP (prcp<l b> distn 
ol dr> KHF,) were dcld in a "bomb" of Monel metal The sol> of l if U expressed 
as tools L»l' per mol Hr. vanes between 0 33 and 0 40 over the ranee of 0* to 40® 
ZnF,. Mgl't and Car, are very msol KI reacts with liquid HI* Crl*, is sol to an 
undetd extent The solvent action of Hr is similar to that of water 13 I) 

The solubilities of alkali chlorides and sulfates In anhydrous alcohols. R R 
KIRN and H L Dtsur J Art Chen Soc 53, 391-4(1931} — At 20® the solubilities 
of NaCl, KC1 and Na,SO« in MeOH. rtOH, PiOII. iso-PrOH, DuOH and isoIluOH 
o\er the temp range 20-50*. in moles times 10* of salt per mole of ale., are 


NaCl 

KCt 

No-SO, 


rtOH 
0 115 
0 127 
0 143 


PrOIl 
0 004 
0 (107 


Iw-PfOJI 
0 Ok, 
0 123 
O 0f?> 


PuOH 
0 007 
0 00S 


iwBjOH 
0 003 
0 003 
msol 


It A fotxr 

The solubilities of silrer salts. Kosaku Masaki fluff Chrm Sec /a Pan 5, 
345-45(1030) — The soli wasdetd from thee m f of the cell Ac | 0 (H A’ AgNO, ( NH<- 
NO|{»td ) | At salt in 0 1 .V K salt (except KCX which was 0 01 ,V) by the equation 
f — 0 53 X2X0 05S1 ln(ru/x), where 0 53 is the transference no . a is 0 <>3. c is 0 1 or 
001 and x is the concn of Ar* in the K salt soln The mean e m f and the soly. 
in mol (\ at IS* are. SCN 0 540 v. and 1 0 X 10'«, Hr 0 570 i and 7 0 X 10'\ CN 
0 571 v. and 2 1 X I0~ T : and CO, 0.205 v ami 1 l X 10'* V F HarkivctOv 
_ Theory of hydrotropy. Carl NeuberG and Firm Weintiavx Diochen Z. 229, 
406-79(1030) — The ability oi many salts of org acids to male msol substances, es- 
penally no«elcctrol>tes, water-sol is designated os hydrotropy I'xpts with K salts 
of campjtohc aad lead to the conclusion that this phenomenon is explained in the for- 
mation of a compd. between the hydrotropic salt and the dissolved substance S. M 
Refraction of electric waves (X - 12 cm.) in some electrolytes. K. Zakrigwski 
ast> T. Namier flulf inlem a tad pofenaue 1930A, 30-41. — Measurements were 
made of the n of water and of aq solas for damped elec, waves of wa\e length 12 cm 
The method employed consists in measuring the deviation produced in a narrow penal 
of waves by a hollow glass prism filled with the liquid The angle of the pnsm used 
was very small (3*56’). but large enough to eliminate inaccuracy due to reflections on 
the interior of the pnsm. The oscillator and detector were of the types described by 
Zokrzewski (C. .4. 22, 2103). Within exptl error the n of water for this wave length 
is the same as that for very long waves The ns of Cu sulfate of up to 37J. concn and 
of NaCl solas, of up to 1% show no perceptible difference from those of pure water. 
_ B C. A 

Electrical conductivity and viscosity of aqueous solutions. M. CitAKoz avd G 
Clvzet. Comft. rrrJ soc hel 100, 1205-7(1920) — The elec conductivities of sains. 
s>! KC1. NaCl, NaOH. No-SO,. HC1, H,SO, and CuCl, are reduced by addn of sucrose 
glycerol, agar or gelatin. B. C. A 

The thermodynamic properties of molten solutions of lithium bromide in silrer 
f«SS!s tF* SAt^rr.Qu j.vd J. U. UttJDEa«j.VQ. /. Am Cfcm Sec 52, 4965-5 
H9o0) —The energy changes of molten AgBr upon diln with LiBr were detd at mole 
traction of Li Rt varying from 0 to 0 59 between 450 * and GOO 8 . The free energy of for- 
nubon of pure molten AgBr is given by the equation “ — 21,510 -f 0 7 < between 
1,2. a,) " "75. Density detns of 0 5 mole fraction LiBr in AgBr were made between 
ou and 555 and may be expressed by the equation d» - 4 564 — 0 OOOS77 1 The re- 
sults are discussed on the basis of simple assumptions os to ionization, but without 
taxing mto account any changes in mterionic forces upon ddn R H 

* discussion of the new view in the theory of solutions. Giovavvi B Bovivo 
it!!i . na: chn P ura op&nto 1930, 231-4S — A renew of the Debye^ 

iiucKci theory. t jj Austin 

Dissociation theory of solutions. Berkeley. Xalure 126, 313(1930).— Two 
are S”” 1 connecting the osmotic pressure, sp. \-ol . %-ol of solute and the no. 
os g mots, of solvent of salt solas. The formulas held for aq solns. of canc sugar, a~ 
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methvlcfiKtxide and Isoefulatol at both 0* and 30* »3thin variations of about 5^ 

J W. SinrtFY 

Proton and electron activity to aolTent* to general. Gerold ScnWAiiEVtiAcn 
Ilrh Cl itm Acts 13, 87»PG{19 >0) — Modem conception* f 'f nod’ and base* are re- 
viewed critically with 81 elation* Itronstcd a definitions (C A 24, 2922) are some- 
what modified -4n.fi are substance* that can yield proton*, hairs are substances 
that can tale ur proton* Aod* and bases may be either uncliarged molecules or 
ion*. An acid on yield a proton only in the presence of a base that can talc it up 
There are no free protons in sain*. The proton is in bomopolar combination with 
the acid and con probably penetrate e\en into the rlectron shell The tinrmaJ nnJifr 
Polenlml of an aeul. r«> n defined by the equation I! - n« + /vT/ftotacidl/fbavl 
m w Inch r is the potential of a H, electrode and (aeidjand ibasej are the molar ermau. 
multiplied by the activity cocfl* for the acid and hare, re*p * anes with the dielec, 

const of the solvent but n independent of the aaditr or basicity of the solvent. Strong 
nods have high I'm, weal, acid* low The dilTcrence in behavior between strong 

and weal Bads i* more marled the less basic the solvent Thu* 1104c behaves tnuch 
hie llCl in liquid Nil*, in 11,0 the two acid* difler materially, and tn rtOH they differ 
sbll more marlrdlv In non liasic solvents V. attain* rnormou* and indefinite values 
because pure acids have no tendency to yield protons. Study ol the aci dime try t>T such 
soln* i* unprofitable In the absence of solvent, acid* have a self buffering action 
Study of such s> stems is very difficult because traces of impuntie* affect the potential 
enormously I To ton active substances In the pure state are alwajs both basic and acidic 
to some extent at Iea«t. that i*. they are amphoteric P L Browng 

The dissociation of strong electrolyte*- IIL Complete dissociation and optical 
properties. Morris R Jacobs avd Cecil V Krvn J Phys Chen 35, 480-7(1931): 
ef C A 24, 3417, 30% — Additivity of color or light absorption, of refraction and of 
dispersion by the ions to soln* of strong electrolytes vrat not found in all raves The 
most exact recent wort, shows di«crcpaneie* that must fie explained by some means 
other than the degree of irmiration H P JoirvsTOvc 

The electrode potentials of the saver halide electrodes against a mixture of differ, 
ent halide solutions. Jpiabuko Takid* J. Bsochem (Japan) 12, 411-8(1930) — 
The potential of Ag halide electrode immersed in a *o!n contg halogen ion* against 
a calomel electrode, is detd mainly by the activity of the halogen ion* of the largest 
mol vet Other halogen ions of smaller mol vrt a* well as anions other than the halides 
are indifferent. The potential is the same whether a AgCl. AgRr, Agl or a hlanl Ag 
electrode is ured S MoRGtrus 

The reactions between atoms and molecules of nitrogen and hydrogen. W Stepjbr 
Z Elcktrochrm 30, 807-14(1130) —Air «pp «» described for separately actuating N 
and II by elec discharge, allowing the ga*e* to react and finally collecting the prod- 
ucts of reaction J1 atoms show no reaction with N mol* The reaction between X 
atoms and H atoms gives Nil*, while the reaction between N atoms and H mol* furnishes 
Mill, and Nil,, the former in much the smaller quantity It seems proliable that the 
Nil, is formed through a triple collision N -+- 11 ■+■ X — ► Nil + X', followed by 
the reaction of Nil with mol 11 Nil + 11, — »■ NH, while the N,ll, arises thus 
N + It, + X — r- Nlf, + X'and 2NH, — *- N,tl, If such be the -are. only every 
hundredth or thousandth triple collision between N and 11, is effective in causing re- 
action ...... tf C PFasruc-s 

The action of carbonic add, under pressure, on salts of the alkaline earth metals. 
Act> 5" on calcium phosphate. Erast MCOe* ako JcLit/s Kuflra Z cncrr 
allgem Chem 1M, 258-00(1 930) — Under pressure a soln of CO, decomposes secondary 
and ternary Ca phosphate forming CafHCO,), At fiO atm the so!y of CaHTO, 
is (> times that at ordinary pressure Soly decreases with increase in temp Ca,(PO.). 

the extent of 0 744 g of P,C, per 1 Bane ask pi c* a soln eontg 0 5S9 
l £*9? af 11 and 20 . resp Phosphorite is sol to the extent of 0 035 

* Ji, *!!!* 1 at , .. Thr fl 01,011 natural />bp*jvbj}» is Jcsf than that ott ernthetie 

«rth s.Wm C ComT ’ lc, "f <i5 o! the former II Action on alkaline 

aSdfinTfm*' , L ft T MOuer AVI. Walter Lhiberger Ihd 201-7— 4t £0* 
W U action forms r soln of hicarhonate cqmv to 3 49 3 79 and 

SZlS'L'lSl?^ SrNO l * nd reap At 0* the action ,* greatest, the soly 

imp The mm «olj is reached at 100* (If*J is greatest 
adsorption ^effect* obscure the reaction mechanism The 
that at ordinary pressure and *f* that 
■* * pven 


at JO atm "’lIjdroljMs 
soly of ignitul silicates 
of non ignited samples 


t 50 atm i 

\ method for the prepn of carbonate free sibes 


D A. Socle 
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Action of water vapor on sodium chloride at higher temperatures. Stavislaw 
narrsiNAiorR foremii Ckem. 10, 72'>-35(735 German)(l«3l»> -The equil of the 
reaction NaCl + HjO - NaOH + IICI was detd The \alue of K, ( - />nci) 
was found approx 1 f> X 10 -f at 750* .... J Klci ra 

Hydrolysis equilibria of tnphenylchloromethane and triphenylbromometnane. 
The free energy of some reactions of triphenylchloromethane, triphenylbromome thane 
and tnphenylcarbinol. J O Halford J Am Ckem Soc 53, 103-12(1931) A 
C«ll, soln of the carbinol or carlnnol halide was diaV.cn in contact with on oq soln 
of the halogen oad of such strength that ot eqmt measuratilr concns of carlnnol and 
halide were produced Tor the reaction (C«H,)iCCl (in C«H«) + lliO(g) — (C«Ht)> 
COII (in C«Hi) + HCI(g). Km - 00518 and A F * tn - 1755 cal Tor the reaction 
(C.H,)| CCl (i> + 11,0 (r). - (C«!I,ljCOII («) + IICI (r). K,„ - o 2105 and A - 
pOO cal In obtaining these values K was detd tty analysis of equit muts and A ~ 
was ealed from the equation A F* - —FT la K Similarly 14 other free energy re- 
lations of (C«l!|),COII. (Call, 1, CCl and (C.H.l.Cnr were detd or ealed These in- 
clude solubilities and lomrations m C«H» and ,n HjO as sohents T H DrOWV 
Double decomposition in the absence of solvent. I. The reciprocal system: 
AgCl + KBr ==i AgBr + KC1. A P Palms* Ada Purr Anae Mediae , Senet VI, 

Ckem No 4, 3-17(1930) —The reoprocal system AgCl + Kl)r . AgBr + KCl 

was studied The systems Agllr AgCl and KBr KCl fonn unbroken scries of solid 
solns , and the systems AgBr-KBr and AgCl- KCl form eutectics In order to det 
the space cqud diagram of the quaternary system the following systems were studied 
and their phase diagrams detd by means of heating and cooling nines AgCl-KIlr. 
eutectic (25 I mot percent KBr) at 320* AgBr-KCl, eutectic <23 5% KCl) at 3IS* 
AgBr-(50% KBr + 50% KC1), eutectic (74 8 AgBr. 120% KCl. 120% KBr) at 
3U2\ KDr-(70% AgBr + 30% AgCl). eutectic (51 1% AgBr, 23 2% AgCl. 22 7% 
KBr) ot 31S\ KCl-(35% AgBr 4- 05% AgCl). eutectic (2i. 1% AgBr. 4'1 1% AgCl, 
21 5% KC1) at 321*. KUr-(42 5% AgCl 4- 57 5% AgBr). eutectic at 325* (50% 

AgBr 4- 50% AgCl)-(50% Kllr + 50% KCl), eutectic (10 9% KCI. 100% KBr. 
39 1% Agllr. 30 1% AgCl) at 323* (02 5% AgCl + 37 5% AgBr)-KBr. eutectic 

(432% AgCl, 288% AgBr, 23% KBr) at 323*. The liquidus surface of the entire 
quaternary system consists in 2 fields of cr>*tn Intersecting along the eutectic line 
The lowest point on the eutectic line (2S5*) corresponds to the eutectic compn of the 
system AgBr-KBr Shifting of equil toward AgBr was noted, it was indicated on 
the open-space model by the wise on the Iiquulus surface, and on the projection of the 
eutectic line, by the max located nearer to the AgBr field This agrees with the lower 
soly. of AgBr. H. The reciprocal system: AgBr + KI = Agl + KBr. Ihd 
18-40 — This system resembles the previously inscstigated system AgCl 4- KBr . ■ ■ * 
AgBr 4- KCl tn relation to its general character The binary systems AgBr-Agl ami 
KBr-KI both form continuous senes of solid solns The binary system AgBr-KBr 
forms a eutectic (CS mol percent AgBr, 285*), and the system Agl-KI forms nn un- 
stable compd KI 4AgT, and a eutectic nt 213*. Several diagonal sections of the 
“equil square” of the quaternary system were studied by means of beating and cooling 
cuncs and the following results were obtained The system AgBr-KI, eutectic (80 3 
mol percent AgBr) at 204*. Agl-KBr, eutectic (81 mol % Agl) at 3Gt* AgBr- 
(50% KBr -f 50% KI); eutectic (70 4% AgBr. 11 8% KBr and 11 S% KI) at 273*. 

KBr + 50 ^ KI): eutcctic ( bl Agl, 9 3% KI. and 0 3% KBr) at 330*. 


P 0101 < 21 b ‘° kI - 73 8% Agl, 4 7% AgBr) nt 2S5* (7 5% AgBr + 

92 5% AgI)-KJ; eutectic (20 4% KI. 73 C% Agl. G% A Dr) at 300‘. and the transi- 
tion point (21 3% KI. 72 4% Agl. 5 9% AgBr) at 2<1S\ (87 5% AgBr + 12 5% Agl)- 
a '“J cct,c 07.8% KI. 71 9% AgBr. 10 3% Agl) nt 253“ (74% AgBr + 20% 

: „^ tc ? lc n KI, GI 5% AgBr, 21 G% Agl) at 253* The system (9% 
. ? J 'o AgBr)-KI* the triple transition point of simultaneous crystn. of the 
solid sola Agl AgBr, the solid soln KI. KBr and the compd KI 4Agl, occurs at 317*. 
and comsponds to the compn CO 5% KJ, 7 1^ Agile and 72 l % Agl. The d.splace- 
ment ot equil. manifests itself here even more dearly than in the system AgCl 4- KBr 
mil .nL.Joo sys . t ' w S* ves 5n thc direction of tlie upper arrows a pos ther- 

Uf /.r 31*. m 8 , J. he defimte unstable compd KI 4AgI, decomposable at 267°, 
™ blnar y s > stem Agt-KI, and forms its cry stn field on the liquidus 
S V . , 2?Pr ,a 7SS t '? , The latter, therefore consists of the 3 fields of crystn : 
(t) solid solns of kl and KBr, (2) solid solns of AgBr and Agl. and (3) compd. KI 4 Agl. 
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Ttie eutectic lines meet at the triple point (317', 20 5% Kf. 73 . 4 % t 4f t l 

The eutectic point of the system Kl-Agl is. however, below the triple point («»3 
ey err * -i) j^ e projection of the eutectic line On the vertical AgUr-Agt plane rises 
mindly to a mi. (about 15% AgBr) Tlic system described here as well as the system 
A ‘cl 4. Kllr ~ — - ArBr + KC1 can be regarded «» a representative of the type of 
systems that forms a transition from purely reversible to irreversible system^ 

Contribution to the study of the equilibrium. FeS, 5= FeS + S. Tran* dr 
RunncR Bull see. ch,m (-1 1. 47, 1225-1251(1030) —The reversibility of the reaction. 
I c s, TeS + S, was established bydistn ol pyrites A new ®J rn t]iesis w;>. 


fmmuntV is p^n ofT together with SO, and HtS formed from water present m the 
D^JritM y ’ D.««n curvesfor pressures of 0 mm to 708 mm with extreme temps of COO 
and rest> exhibit a clearly defined flat portion corresponding to the heat of absorp- 
' j{, e j, e a t 0 { reaction absorbed by the liberation of one S atom from TcS, is 
18 513 call as calcd from the Nernst equation The roasting of pyrites w industnal 
furnaces gives I eS as an Intermediate product, involving as a first reaction the 

d '* M Th6°alSniW < of metals for sulfur. I. The thermal equilibrium between hydrogen 
■nd the sulfides of Iron, tin, cadmium, bismuth and antimony, E. V. Britzkb and 
A r Kapustjnskii A ane't oflgem Chem 194, 323-50(1030) — The flow method 
of Jeilmels (C el. 19, 1513, 23, 5400) was used to study the above equil between 400* 
and 1000°. By combining their data lor the equd const (in the sulfide reduction) 
with those In the literature on the dissocn- const, of 1IA B and K c-ilcd the partial 
pressure, p, of S, over the various sulfides Within the range studied log p is a linear 
function of T. At ordinary temp the metats stand In the following order of decreas- 
ing affinity for S Cri, Sn. Fe, Sb and Bi The root heats of formation (m large cal 
at 0‘) from rhombic S and metal are CdSlOSO, SnS 20 51; FcS17 0S, btnS, 42 50. 
Bi,S. 67.20 Oscar T Qimrov 

Velocity of solution of aluminum in alkali solutions. M. Tibntnbrshvesi and W. 
Witt a not Butt intern aead polonaise I930A, 50-61 —In agree meat with Jablcryrfsht, 
llcrmanowict and WajchsclGsc (C A. 23, 339b), it is found that the rate ol soln of A1 
in NaOH Join is proportional to the free surface area of the metal and to the so root 
of the NaOH concn KOll. LiOH, Ba(OH), and Ca(OH), solns all show the same 
order of reaction as the NaOH soln Ca(OH), shows a lower velocity of reaction 
than the corresponding concns ol the other hydroxides, but this is probably due to 
the formation ol a protective film of the insol Ca aluminate With weak bases such 
as Nil,, Cthylamine, dicthytamme and tricthylammc the reaction velocity is more 
closely proportional to the lourth root of the base concn , but this is proportional to 
the sq rotjt of the OH ion concn for weak bases It is concluded that the velocity 
of soln of A1 depends only on the OH ion concn and this is supported |>y the fact 
that for different bases the rate ol soln is approx proportional to the Olf ion concn 
ol thesolM TTus yields a convenient method of detg the hydrolysis consts of Na,CO. 
and K,CQ,. which arc both about 1 4 X 10"‘ The reaction velocities have a temp 
eoett ol about 2 for 10 and are independent of the rate of stirring of the soln : hence 
'* velocity which is measured and not a rate of diffusion D C A 

... R* a «i°ns involving hydrogen peroxide, iodine and rndate lea. I. Introduction. 

U * AY Herman A UfiBiiAfSKY J Am Chem See 53, 38-44(1931) — 
*5™ "view and discussion of vanous reactions of H.O, In acid joins c 0 ntg I and 
lodate or iodide are based on the following table 

Reaction of 11,0, with 


10-‘ AT It (fc) i- — *. 

+ moderate 

10-» it II (*) I- j, (/) 

faster than e 
H- P 4 preparation of Iodic acid. Preliminary r 
AND A L Caclwss. Ibid 44-8 — Values of K, th 


It I. + io,- 10," 

(</) I, — ► I- lx) I, — *- I- 0) — 

very rapid very rapid 

M !« — I- (*) — (4) I0»- •— >. t and I* 

modcrate very slow 

(,) i, — io, (/) IO,- — »- I, 

rapid faster than k 
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const .00 * 0 1 at concn s of I, from l X 10-'to 3 X 10*' 1/ but alw-iys fall off mark. 
edS> at lower conens K is independent of the concn of lodate aetd and peroxide within 
the ranges investigated The simptest explanation is that the first-order reaction is 
the rate of hydrolysis of I and the that rapid decrease of A" at low I concn is due to the 
effect of the reverse reaction as the hydrolysis equil is approached Tl e oxidation of 
1, by 11,0, furnishes a direct irethod of investigating the rate «I hvdrolysw of l 

Don IlRofM 

The velocity of decomposition of the carbonato-tetrammine-cobaltic ion and its de- 
pendence on the hydrogen-ion concentration. Kai Jt'Ut s ITorRsrs J Am C^em 
Soc 53, IS-30(19JI) -In glycolate buffer sotns tbc reaction [Co(NH,),CO,)* + 
JH* + H,0 - [Co(NIl,),(H,0),| * * * + CO, is practically complete in soin, 

acetate buffers it is balanced "When the CO, pressure is low anil the II ion concn 
not too small, the velocity may be expressed as the sum of 3 terms one being indc 
jiendcnt of the 11-ion concn , the other Ik mg proportional to the 11 urn concn No 
general acid catalysis was found ” (Cf llrpnsted. C A 22, 4*131 ) I> in Hhoim. 

Kinetics of the formation of malonamide from ethyl malonate and ammonia m 
homogeneous solubon. A reaction of the third order. KrvMmt C Hailes I'roc 
Roy Irish A end 39B, 5o7 73(11130) — Although the rcactiuu latwrcn CllilCO,! t), 
and Nil, in homogeneous medium might easily proceed stepwise through the for 
mation of the half amide, it proves to be a true termol reaction The reaction 
was studied in dd lit OH at 0*. 25* and 3.18* The resp values for i X 10* are 
31 1, 117 and 177 The temp cocff is 1 »kS 1 70 As the concn of the I tOII ts in 
creased, the reaction velocity decreases, thus under the conditions of these expts 
the reaction velocity in 70% CtOH was less than '/• its value in 44 5% CtOH The 
reaction, however, continued termol An unexj>cctcd increase in k was obtained to- 
ward the conclusion of the expt earned out at .13 8* and it is uncertain whether this 
was due to unrccognued exptl eiTor or to some accelerating factor developing in the 
reaction C II I’rrr 

Pressure-temperature diagrams for definite phase numbers. I’ Nic.cu Cbm 
Erde 5, 201-24(1031) — Fifty pressure temp diagrams are givui for l to 5 phase s>s 
terns 11 C A 

Theory of arranged mixed phases. Carl Wagner and Walttr Sciiottky. Z, 
phyuk. Chem , Abt. 11. 1 1, 1G3-210(1030) — Binary s> stems in w Inch the atoms or mots 
are shown by x ray investigations to Ik arranged in ngular lattice urrangt ment are 
designated ••arranged” mixed phases, as contrasted with those in which the atoms 
or mols. are distnbuted haphamrdly. A surplus of one or the other component causes 
a lattice disturbance. The superfluous atoms may (1) occupy an intervening position 
in the space lattice, (3) produce vacancies in the space lattice, or (3) occupy a position 
in the space lattice of the other component If the component m excess requires less 
space than the other, position (1) is noted, if a larger space*, position (3) is noted 
Where both components require about the same space, as ,n the case of most interim 
talhc compds , position (3) occurs The chem potential and activity . caled thermo- 
dynamically, det. the relation betw cen the elec resistance and the compn The systems 
U-O, Fe-N, llg-Zn, Au-IIg and Au-Cu are considered Cl rtis L Wilson 

Fusion diagram of the systems mercuric bromide-mercuric sulfate and mercunc 
chlonde-mercunc sulfate. M. Paic Ccmpt rend 191, 1337-0(1930) — By use of a 
method previously described ( C . A. 24, 420s) diagrams arc derived for HgI)r,-HgSO, 
A eutectic mixt. fusing at 230° contg less than 1% HgSO, is indicated The fusion 
curve mounts rapidly, 50G° being the fusion point for 30% HgSO, From this point 
values are extrapolated up to the fusion point of HgSO, The soly of HgSO, in fused 
HgCl, is less than in HgBr,, the fusion point of a mixt contg 10% HgSO, is 512° 
c M McMahon 

system chromium-carbon. A Westgren and G PiiRACxifN • Z anorr 
mien* Ckcm. 187, 401-3(1930). — The results of Kraiczck and Sauenvatd (C A 24, 
11H9) contradict m certain important respects those prev lously obtained by the authors 

i 2913 ) The Cr Cr carbide eutectic is at 3 4% C and not at 4 5% A cubic 

carbide of the formula Cr,C, is indicated both by x-ray and micrographic observations 
in aadn to the carbides Cr,C and Cr»Ct There ts no senes of mixed crystals in the 
concuinleml around 9% C These discrepancies are attnbuted to an error on the 
part 2! ^ and S. in the prepn of sections for cxamii B C A 

The vapor pressure and the activity of a volatile component in binary alloys at high 
AKD Gustav a - Rosner. Z . physik Chem , Abt A. 
.f invJnooj _ "T he vapo r P ressur i of Cd aIlo >’ s Pb. Sn and Cu at concns 
OI iutDW)/ 0 Cd and temps from 500* to 700° and the vapor pressure of Cu-Zn of the 
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cuncnl from COO* to SOU* were measured The activities of Of and Zn were calaf 
and compared with the electrometric measurements of Tnylor The beat of vaponza 
tion and mixing were also ealctl ... , . . F 

The electrical conductivity and the thermal expansion of magnesfum-c*dmlam 
.Uoyi C COTE AND n snm r. z. **<"1 dlcrm. Chrm 1M, 1K>-222(1P30) - 
Inscsilration of Mg Cd alloys by thermal analysis does not yield max or min points 
em the solidification curve Ait exhaustive j> sterna !ic investigation of the constitution 
ibimm of the alloys was undertaken by elec, cond and thermal expansion methods 
framroom temp to near the m p The cond isotherm of the alloys at 50 shows 3 
decided points at 25. 50 and 75% Me This imntal the com pd MgCd and proves 
the previously unknown compds. MgiCd and MgCd, Tlie 3 compds. are revealed 
tmlv lower temps • MgCd. results at 89* on cooling the Cd nch or mixed crystals 
set^d from the mcU. Mg.Cd on cooling the Mg nch S mixed crystals to 160° Cd 
■Wl MvCd. as well as MgCd, and MgCd. form a continuous senes of mixed crystals 
In comparison. MgCd and Mg.Cd are only liraitedly sol I * u " ** 


t one another 


lie tween the eonen boundary of the 0 ' mixed crystals cannot he accurately detd but 
lie in the neighborhood of 00% Mg The transformation of a'- or 0'-mixed crystals 
into the a or 0 , stable at high temps . results on heating through heterogeneous de 
comnn regions whose f xwndary curve »s placed between 20 and 83% Mg It was 
shown that in the region of 40-C0% Mg and of 70-80% Mg the elec resistance and 
the length of the test piece increase with beating, first with a const temp coeff and 
then in a temp region of 70-80* below the tme transformation interval the temp coefl 
sfowfy increases In the transformation interval it increases suddenly and then do 
creases to a small const value The transformation therefore proceeds in 2 steps 
The first occurs with tic temp slowly increasing, disarranging the ordered distribution 
of the atoms, stable at low temps The second follows the transition of the yet par 
tially ordered into the completely irregular distribution of mixed crystals stable at 
higher temp Aliev S SiftTff 

Lattice deformation and catalytic activity. Nicola I’arjlavano Atti III con- 
gresso ttaz chim pars applicant I WO, 45-50 — The behavior of a no of metals and me 
tallic oxides as cataljsts is considered It is claimed that in some cases catalysis is 
due to the crystn of an amorphous powder It may also be due to a disturbance of 
the force field around the atoms or mols by deformation of the crystal lattice 

J B Austin 

The catalytic activity of nickel in the form of aerosol and aerogel. W. E. Gibbs 
and H Liander Trans Faraday Soc 26, Pt II, 650— G2( 1930) — Ni aerosol was prepd 
in gas mats of CO and II (I) by forming an efec arc between Ni electrodes and (?) 
by thermal decompn of Ni carbonyl The aerosol prepd by these 2 methods showed 
almost no catalytic activity in the formation of CH« from CO and lit Ni aerogef was 
formed (I) by the condensation of Ni vapor formed when an arc was struck between a 
graphite cathode and a Ni ingot anode, (?) by the dccompn of N i carbonyl These 
aerogels were used as catalysts in the formation of CH, from CO and 1I| They 
exhibited almost no activity under the same conditions that a Ni + 15% A 1,0; catalyst 
gave about 90% conversion The Ni aerogel from the arc showed greater activity m 
the hydrogenation of C»1I« Conclusion Finely divided Ni prepd by these methods 
did not produce active catalysts in spite of the large surface formed L H Rbyersov 

Catalytic experiments with a high-pressure circulation apparatus E Berl and 
R Brmmann Z angeu. Chem 44, 34-9(1031) —Water gas was subjected to catalyt.c 
high pressure synthesis in a circulation app in which the liquid reaction product is 
sepd from the gas mirt A sketch of the app . and details of the design of the high- 
pressure bomb, sepg vessel, fittings and device for measuring gas velocity are given 
4 he results? in genera), confirmed data reported in the literature Alkah-free ZuO 
catalyst forms MeOH chiefly In contrast, higher ales , acids and aldehydes are formed 
by the use of an alkah-contg ZnO S has an injurious effect on the catalyst The 
prepn and reduction of the catalyst are of great importance The gas velocity over 
the catalyst has considerable influence on the reaction With increasing velocity more 
unstable intermediate compds are obtained, while at low velocities the stable end prod 
ucts predominate Allen S Smith 

,, AS*,*#!??* °” dat , 0 ?. Df carbo " monoride JCW Frazer / Phys Chem 
35, 405-11(1931) — Carefully punfied, finely divided MnO,, Co,0. and Ni.O, are ex 
tremely active catalysts for the union of CO and O, at temps as low as 0° Extreme 
punty. not the presence of promoters, is important for catalytic activity Impurities 
may be removed by electrolysis of an aq suspension of the oxides None of 17 other 
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unnamed oxide* stud rd m elective The 3 active oxides differ from the other* in 
o~e part'C-’lar, navels tbeir eo"'pn i* tide! mte Hv an adsorption app 

it was shown that the lb rm<* re in tv- 1 with a sample of o-e of these oxide* depends 
on the crenpn of t*>e ox de Cori'c-satien of water npr within the penes of thc*e 
oxide* de-Uox' Pet uuht c actixntx Yxtrrne ilnnj doe* rot de*tnn the ac- 
tints Tlctcixdes hope-able co-"plet«li protect a worker when uvil m a ga* ni*l 
l«it thev are rot set adapted t > t! e tnatnrrt of tl r ext v<t ca«c* of intrrnal-cotubus- 
lion enrtnr< R» fin roes are mad- to *c\nral diswrtati *"» rot indexed in eh era liter* 

I* F Riown 

Colloid*! feme onde and xanous factor* that influence it* ability to citilyre 
the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide. I. The temperature coefficient, the effect cf 
catalyst concentration and the effect of electrolyte*. Raxmond J Kejtex and Javrs 
II \\ SLTV'N J Favi lie -1 35, M7 TTil'lll* -Dccxvpn of l!|Oi wax cntalvred 
at M 4 , in the dark In chloride fm I ell's rre;>d in a special high temp d alyref accord- 
ing to Sonin The reacti *n seemed to t>c nmomol The velxctti const*, increased 
as the reaction progressed The ti r*p cocfl ol t^e reacti n vrliKitx between 30* a"dfO* 
wxs 2 03 for eaili 1 '* rse in temp Thi» ird caw - that a ihrm change not a diffusion, 
gowrred the rate of Jicovpn rhe rate >■*< decorrpn w-as rnultiplied by 2 2 when 
the CO" Cl. of citxlvst «i' (1 slMed Islween the timts i Jx> and 2 2M g of I'c per 1 
When NaCl PaClj a"d K*M>, were ad led the rate «d decompn v f 11,0, ff^lowed typi- 
cal t’ vculation ci rve* wh ch » v cm the e ,T ccls of ad-orpti. n of electnlrte on the col- 
I ”J Pivcxi’ation of tl e «ol a- 1 <j’*>cs;ae"t adsorption on the ppld FeyOi. When 
Nall i I'C 4 . NadU'Ot. Hd NaOH ard CiiSO, were added, ir. lar curves were obtamed, 
but these litter curves were noil • esl In the e^cct on decxvnpn of H t Oi exerted by the 
added dectrolx te. Tl e aelimtx of this col’o dal F C;Oi was about UXX) time* the ac- 
tivity of the leCIj that it contains The ciaj n ratals tic effect is due to FejOi and 
not to 1 cdj as <orreti*"es cla nM It is probable that t v e formation of h gher oxida- 
tion pmljcts of Te. such as FeCV, FejO w FHN or IIiFcO* it one of the step* in the 
deconpn of lt,Oj m the rmeree of Te-Cb F F Iltowx 

The heat of dilution of nits of several bivalent metal* with un.ralent anion* at 
high dHubon at 25*. I. MgCl-, CaCk SrCk BaCli and McBr* C*Br h SrBr„ BaBr,. 
F Lvscc ami H Sracra: Z f\yni l'ie*t . Abt A, 152. 1-23(19.1 1 > —The beats 
of d la for these suits are treasured at cv~crs. from 0 1 to 0 (Xi'l .V Tl-e interpolated 
value* for I", and n are. at lean below 001 .V. in good agreen-rt. The 1*. curve 
is ordv approx proportional to x n The extrapolated initial dope agrees with that 
eded in t*-c Pehiylluclrl theorx The deviation of « is discussed with respect to 
the theonr, the activity and the osmotic coeff* ard the radius of the unhvd rated ions. 

V F II luisoroN 

A comparison of certain suspending agents (B w*«Os) 17. The reversibility of 
coupled reactions in biological systems and the second law of thermodynamics (Bcek) 
1 1 A. The fa stability regions of the proteins tSvEonEard 1 1 A. The state of water in 
colloidal and living systems (Courses) 11 A. Packing of atoms in allov* (Westcrkv, 
A tans) 9. 


Chemisch JiaxboekJe der Kederlandsche Vereeniging. DL IL 15th ed. 
Amsterdam' D B Centen. 250 pp. Bound. FL 5 

Ergebnlsse der exakten Natnrxrissenschaften, Band EC. Contg indexes for 
UiC.it l VN. D«Vmt J. Springer otSpp. M 2S>. berai M 2S> ttk 

Griever. HirroLVTE W.: The Story of Chemistry. Volume VII of Popular 
Scteroe Library. .New York: P. F. Collier A Son Co. -405 F p. 

Gxm*. Pan.; Die Welt de* cnendlich Klrinen. Heft 2 of “Natnmxssea- 
scfcanl.che Zeitlragen." Gode*bergbciFoun. Naturwisfenschaftlicher Vcrbg 32 pp 
lloutr^s llxKiiv K.: Introductory Cotlege Chemistry. Rexnjed ed. New York 
The Macmillan Co. 


# t JIus' ter ..Gec | rce w. and Wiimus’, Waiter G ■ Teachers’ Manual and Key 
tor Problems m General Science. New York. Am Book Cm 219 pp. 

Internatiend Cnbcal Tables cf Numerical Data, Physics. Chemistry and Tech- 
nology. \oL VII (concluding volume) E. W. WaShburk. Editor- in- Chief, rreixl 
n lnternatL Research Cou-ol ard the NatL Acad, of Sciences by the 
r™. research Gmral of L. S. New York. McGraw-Hill Book Co. $$4 for set of 

• volumes Reviewed m Did E<t S Oi-n. 23,St3U931). Cf. C. A. 24, W5. 
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Ki^rr William J • The Relative Wenti of ThreeMethod* ^Teaching G«er*l 
SciencX'the lU£h SchooU Chicago The Central As’ocn of hoence »nd Mathe- 
inaUw Tcaclirt-'. inc-^ V orVommen der cbemUeben Elemente im Kosmos. 

J.'* , 1 p ‘^ rP EiemenO* ! de n qutafci 0 ?eae«f; rfsico-rjufratca. Pc- 

miu Carles, rU. * a. 4!C»>p 


3— SUBATOMIC PHENOMENA AND RADIOCHEMISTRV 

w. AtBKar sons. j*. 

„ . „„ 0,. quin turn mechanic* "uncertainty" and the structure of 

Connection be c .lcuIatioa of the masse* of the proton and electron based 

« ra4!|1K)) n ,,f t z 30, 895-8(1029): d. 
<£' r , e0 °-, jb>S 24 1019 — ' Thcsiretical. While the radius of the electron has a definite 
C- A ‘ thr'clas’sieal electron theory, matters become very complicated on applying 
meaning m -Hi- Heisenberg ‘’uncertainty” relationship is applied first 

■"tf.’ht mStum. and then to protons and electrons The change of matter into 
t0 j anrl ins ersety is considered, and the masses of the electron, proton and neutron 
r^obtamed Eddington's theory of the elementary quantum, in which it is described 
t^lO-dunensional space, is also considered, and the abase catens are carned^out 

there dualism between corpuscles and waves? E. Scnn Ann toe tet 
nrur'Uei 50, Ser It. 121-6, 120-34(1010) — S rejects the explanation of electron 
diffraction based on the wave mechanics He assumes (1) that when a beam of elec- 
trons of homogeneous velocity * impinges on a crystal the short, produces a “classical" 
wave « e , a beam of parallel x rays of tease length A *■ * s/1 — (a*/*’) 'f* The 
direction of the x ray beam is the same as if the incident electron stream were replaced 
by a beam of x rays (2) This •‘classical" wave immediately entrains the electrons 
which have just been stopped aod only tho*e The mechanism of the entrainment is 
identified with the Compton effect. Reply. C. Mavveback Ibid 12V-9 

J I! Akstiv 

Spectroscopic apparatus in industry. Charles C Nncnm J itch Eng S3, 
123-6(1931) E H 

Canal-ray collisions. Cm Guam sen Phynb Z 31, 913-33(1030) — The in- 

tensity of canal rays can be exactly measured by detg the ionization in a gas chamber 
sepd from the evacuated app by means of a thin window Primary currents of 10“i’- 
1Q-” amp can still be measured The laws of canal ray collisions are a well understood 
as those of related rays Several briefly reviewed papers show this F U 

The action of Geiger counting chambers C. Bosch and If. Kluud Xaiur- 
vtisensckajtcn 18, 1098(1930) — An investigation was made of the influence of the sur- 
face properties of sensitive "points as used in Geiger counters on disruptive discharges 
(counter impulses) Geiger Muller counters used were of the conventional type, 
cylindrical anode, coaxial filament The filament could be cleaned by glowing or 
by ion bombardment Filaments of Cu Ag An. J e and Zn were used in He with ad- 
mixtures of II, or O, Elcctronegatisc admixtures favor the counting effect, purest 
tlectrodts and He filling of the tube gase no counting elfcct whatever, although recovery 
was noticed after some time Immersion in liquid air had the same effect of reducing 
the counting effect It is concluded that an adsorbed film on the filament has great 
influence on the counting efTocncy. probably a HfO film B J C V o H 

Characteristic velocity of electrons diffused from metallic surfaces. G Berxar- 
Dtvt AUt accod Linen u, 1090-9(1930) — There arc 3 hinds of secondary electronic 
emissions reflected which do not lose any appreciable velocity diffused, which lose 
a httle in velocity, secondary electrons, released from the metal reflector and having 
considerably lower velocity There are no characteristic velocities to distinguish 
these classes of electrons but it has been found recently that at 303-500 v (Rudberg, 
C A 24,3431) and also at 150 v (Brown and Whiddington C A 21, 2221), have noted 
discontinuities m spectra from secondary emission suggesting inelastic collisions B 
working at 34-40 v and using Cu, A1 and Zn reflectors has noted discontinuities with 
uu and zn only No explanations have been advanced tor the phenomena. 

A. W. Covtieri 
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Electric conduction in rot tils. W M. Hicks Salute 126, 051-5(1030); cf. 
Towlcr, C A 24, 3124 — Tlie fact that free electrons m metals do not affect the sp 
heat relation as a perfect gas is explainable by their being in the interatomic spaces 
an insufficient length of time to absorb the energy of the space completely As they 
fall into atoms the energy is absorbed by the nucleus, the electrons arc distributed in 
their selected orbits and the energy radiated according to the nhr formula This 
equalization of energy by the nucleus may explain the Iwhavior of an atom as a perfect 
sphere and a perfect machint Gurnn M Pvavs 

Evidence of protons in metals. A Cophn Z CJeitrochem 35, C<G-S0(1D29). 
cf C A 22, WM —Three methods are described to show tint clectrolytically generated 
II diffuses through a Pd cathode and thereby imparts to the various points on the elec- 
trode the potential which would l»e assumed h> all elect rode In the first expt 0 t 
A'HjSO.soln v as elcctrol> zed between a Pt and a bent Pd cithode. and after stopping 
electrolysis the potential at different points on the latter was compared with that of the 
calomel electrode At first certain points on the wire showed the O electrode potential 
as a result of exposure to air. but after K> lirs the potential liecamc equal to that of 
the If electrode The 2nd method was to obscrv e the sanation in elec resistance of 
the Pd wire electrode as a result of the diffusion through it of II In the 3rd method 
advantage was taken of the ready oxidation of !! contained in I’d liy O to form 11,0, 

n c. a 

The mechanism of spark discharges. J Slppian J Franklin Inst 210, 473-5 
(1030) — Reply to Locb (C A 24, CGI I) M Farnsworth 

Infra-red sensitive cells. ram Miciitlssen 7 tech I'hyttk II, 511-5(1930), — 
The action of photoclec cells sensitive in the infra red was studied Cells of St-Tc 
were prepd by cathodic evapn on glass, the film of alloy !>cing extremely th n, the 
electrical resistance was reduced by prepg the glass with 2 sets of dovetailed comb- 
shaped gratings, nibhed in with colloidal graphite nnd using these as electrodes The 
alloy was subsequently deposited on the grating The distance between the electrode 
grooves was 0 l mm , thur length 10 mm The evapn tool, p ace in an A glow dis- 
charge The dark space reached from the Se-Tc cathode halfway to the glass plate 
by proper adjustment of the A pressure Tor proper grain size the plate was heated 
later to 210* for 2 hrs , then enclosed in an evacuated vessel The light used for the 
tests on the sensitivity was filtered through proper glass filters which cut off light 
below 0745 or Ofi75»» Curves on spectral sensitivity distribution were also made 
The data show an active infra-red interval from 0 75*» to 1 2>» for 7 to 13 0 at % Te in 
Se The opinion of Cnpenberg (C A 6,449, 7, 2007) was confirmed on the sensitivity 
shift toward short X of plain Sc cells when used in a thin film It is believed that the 
increased sensitivity of the Sc-Tc mixt is due to a changed crystal form of the Sc. 
The Case ''thallofidc’’ cell was examd (C A. 14, 2107) These cells were prepd by 
thermal evapn in Oi at 0 8 mm The results were quite satisfactory for practical ap- 
plication of the cells to fog telegraphy. 11. J C van Dcr HorVKN 

A new kind of photoelectric cell, D Lance Phystk Z 31, 004-9(1930) —The 
new CujO photoelcc cells and their use in photometric measurements are described 
Sunlight falling on a cell of this type hav mg a surface of 49 sq cm drove a small motor 
in the Siemens lab Frank Urban 

Remark on the experiment of Rupp on a relation between electron scattering 
maxima and the emission of soft x-radiation. II W B Skinner. Naturmssen- 
sckajlen 18, 1097-3(1930) — Recent work o! Rupp (C A 25, 870) is explainable in a 
Y'jtercnt manner w ithout relating the emission of soft x rays to crystal structure 
jPtaXm er angle oi incidence causes a max reflection oi electrons (i e , a Bragg inter- 
ference max ) will also cau«e a mm loss of energy of the electrons to the crystal and thus 
a mm chance for excitation of the x-rays Max % ray intensity will, therefore, auto- 
coincide with max energy scattering of the electrons. Reply. H Rupp 
iota 1093 B J. C. VAN DER HOEVEN 

t . determination of atom distances In gas molecules by r-rays and cathode rays. 
J. M Bijvoet and II. J. Verweel. Chem Weekblad 27, 648-50(1930). — A review. 

r ,, S 3? tterms of electrons by crystals and adsorbed gas films. H? j/ V brweb Jakd 
J M Bijvoet. Chem Weekblad 27, 626-9(1930) —A review B. J. C. v d. II. 

Energy distribution In continuous RCntgen spectra. K- K Ac untie v. Zhur. 

2t 33-40(1920) (Published in Trans Slate Phys -Tech. Lab. 
(Moscow), No 11(1929)) — A general method for the theoretical detn. of energy dtstri. 

” developed analytically (from the current-voltage time relationship) and 
graphically (from oscillographs), and applied to inductors and transformers It is 
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ihown that the rxptl tciultt alter the ntrod icliou of necessary corrections, are m agree- 
S^T^thKuffltnpT, {C A 17. 1752) Jaw of distribution of 

,ptc ? r .T investigation of etdj deformaVe crystals. L. Ciixobak. infern 

. lWA. f97-J/>.j — ' The technic of obtaining undeformed specimens 

ofeUly deformed crystals /or a ray investigations i» *'ren New ap? for th- work 
„ £o descnl-ed including a timp'e precision chamber for Laue photographs^ ^ 

Technic of radiograph* by y-raj*. Ciuatts S Ba**ett. Roy A Cezeucs a m 
Rosm F J 1, ^-5!™) t«bmc for taking radio- 

means of y rart is risen with charts and tables of exposure times for IU. 
ftr-, nation Factor, influencing the quality of radiographs and the rapidity 

<* ’%ns$£ZSZ3%£ : is, 

It ,sS that neck (C A 2S, S71) is in error and that the portih-e scattering of 
► ^ , mrs hr at oudei is not mere than 0 0001 as peat as the Compton effect 
Cara y «»y* r B J C. t an dek Hoeyex 

Theoretical treatment of atomic destruction. Gtnoo Bec*. Fkyiii Z 31,^15-C 
f 10201 d c A 25, 2tS — An interpretation is given of the problem of collisions be 
' ' fwrtjrfes and nuclei in terms of the quantum theory of ap-nodic phenomena. 

r '“" TlLAMw U*BAJi 

Internal conTersion of endear energy. II Gasan*. .Valuer 128, 953-4(1930) — 
TVben a nudeus passes from an excited state to one of less ereTgy, either a y -quantum 
,, c!vcn off or an extra -nuclear electron is emitted with en-rgy equal to th- y -quantum 
less the ionization erergy This latter is caffed internal conversion of cjd-ar energy 
The probability of this convers on will f« measured by the no of y-qunnta tames a 
factor K (a function of the frequency) An expression for K is given, ba^ed on Dirac's 
rmiatiom For hard y rays such as tho«« from Ra C the electron ejection is mainly 
cudrar C*ECOM EsaXS 

Can lead be rendered radioactive’ G Grtest Ann toe sci Bruxelles SO, 
Ser B, 117-21(1920) — An attempt was made to detect radioactivity in a senes of Pb 
disks wh.ch tad been exposed to stmLght. ultra violet Lght, x rays a-d y rays by 
comparing them with a senes of A1 disks timdarfy treated So activity was observed 
Condusion Pb is not radioactive and the activity reported by others is probably 
due to a deposit from the atm. J B Aitstth 

The absolute intensities and Internal convers on to-Scients of the y-ray* of radium 
B and radium C. C. D Eujs Aim G If Asrox Proe Pjrj Sot (London) A 1 27, 
160-207(1930) — The relative intensities of the y rays of P-a B ard Ra C a-d of the 
photoeleci groups as vxxt with them are rne*ti gated. In a fraction, a, of the cases 
the radiation is absorbed in the electronic struct-rc and gives nsc to a phot oe’-ctr on. 
in the remaining fraction. I— a, the y ray is emitted dear of the atom The object 
of this paper is to describe measurements of the various quantities, a, and on the bam 
of these results to d.«csus the qu-stio-i of the mode of energy interchange between the 
nudetw and electron c system. Maiie Fabxsworth 

The rate of loss of energy by “-psrt-C.'e* m passing through matter. E J H’ro- 
LIAMS. Proe Roy Sot (London) A130, 310-27(1931). cf C A 24, 5219 — Exptl 
results l or the rate of losi of erergy by 8 particles with velocities from 0 1-09 7 c are 
given. The val.es for slow electron, ere obtained by the doud method and tho c e for 
fart electrons in expts with thru eretaHc toil The results ha i e been cor for the (fleets 
of scattering and straggh-g The observed values for the rate of lews of energy are 
SO-SO, ^ greater than the theoretical values as ea'ed by Bohr and Gaunt u<ing. reip . 
th- old and new quantum mechanics. G jl Mcftrm 

The loss of energy by ^-parades and its distribution between different kmdJ of 
collisions. E J ft ILUAMS. Proe Poy foe (London; A 130, 32S-10(J931>, cf pre 
ouhng abstract. -Classical and quantum E5eehay.es ind cate approx, the same av 
r«tt of loss cA energy b/ 3-part.des but the d.-tnbtrt.oo cf the energy loss between 
cmerent kind, of coEraons is very d-ffereci. The results of tie quantum theory 
calm, agree more cfose’y with expt., partict-larly ra connection with the ph-nomenon of 
Ptrmz ry lomzaboa Quant agreement is cot good for the rate cf loss of energy a .id 
primary lomxation For aJLaocs in which the energy loss ts large and m case of slow 
electrons, the agreement n within exptb error Gaunt's talers, extended to the case cf 
last electrons and for nos r-lativistic quantum theory give a ouch smaller no of col- 
Uuota than expt This indicates the nature cf th- relativity correction. G M. M 
bpecmations coreer-ag the <*-» e- and y-rajs of radium B, C, C'. L A revis'd 
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theory of the fnteroa! absorption coefficient R. H Fowler Proe. Roy Soe. (Lon- 
don) A 129, 1-24(1930) — This piper b & math development of the absorption of -y-rays 
m a species of photodec eflcet by the planetary electrons of the parent atom, which 
gists rise to the sharp lines of the 5 ray spectrum Marie Parvs worth 

A new method of analysis of groups of n-rayx. I. <r*Rays from radium C, thorium 
C and actinium C. Crvest RuTHFKFORa, F A D Ward aso C E Wvss-Wruars, 
Pm Ror S,k (London) A129, 211-31(1030) —The paper describes some of the appli- 
cations of the ' Greinachrr" type of counter for o-rays. in which the ionization current 
due to a particle is amplified linearly by means of thermionic valves, there being no 
ionization by collision By using a double ionization chamber with this type of counter 
it is possible, in working with complex beams of a particles, to record only those 
particles which stop within the chamber itself, and not tho'e which pass right across it, 
thus giving a measure of the no of particles ha sing ranges between x mm and x + 2 
mm Tins differential counter is applied to the study of groups of a particles emitted 
from various sources The 8 6-cm a particles from Th C'. the 7 O-cm particles from 
Ra C'. and the 3 9 -cm particles from Po all appear to l>c homogeneous groups. The 
5 5-cm particles from Act C arc found to consist of 2 well marked groups, differing 
in range by 4 2 cm The 4 S-cm particles from Th C form also a complex group, m 
agreement with the results of Rosctiblum. who showed that they consisted of at least 5 
groups of particles The missing short range a particles emitted in the dual disintegra- 
tion of Ra C arc found and their consts detd It is found that these a particles are 
present to an extent of about 1 in 4,000 of the main 7 0-cm particles from Ra C', they 
appear to consist or 2 groups— the mam one of range 4 1 cm and a smaller one of range 
3 9 cm Marie rARVSWoam 

a~P»rtldes of the actinium aeries. Paolo Misclattelli Atii 111 conpesso nos. 
thm pura appiicala 4930, 3SS-9I — M has studied the range of w-partides emitted by 
radioactinium and actinium X as a function of the time elapsed since their prepn. 
The results are interpreted to show the appearance of various decompn products. 

J B Austin 

An assumed transformation of lead. Remarks on the note# of Smits, Boataric and 
Lepape. Struiakir Maracinkanv. Dull. sect. sct. acad r surname IS, 55-8(1930); 
cf 24, 2'M. 2930, 3427, 4451, 4099 — S.. B. and L. confirm the radioactivity of ancient 
Pb coverings, but consider the cause of the radioactivity debatable M presents 
arguments in favor of solar action H W Walker 

Experiments to discover a stable isotope of polonium. G. v. IIbvesv and A. 
Guenther. Z anorg all gem. Chem 194, 1G2-7S(1930) — Of the elements of the radio- 
active decompn. senes, only elements 81, 82 and S3 hast stable, as well as radioactive, 
isotopes. In order to discover a possible stable Po isotope, large quantities of the Te 
minerals, hessitc, calavcnte, nagyagite. and the Bi minerals. Bi tcllunde, bismuthinitc. 
and mctalhc Bi were used with Po as an indicator. The I’o was added to the soln of 
the mineral and at the end of the expt was again sepd A possible present stable Po 
isotope would sep with the Po It is pointed out that the Po ppt weighed only about 
0 I mg and contained less than 1% of the element sought as detd by x ray spectro- 
scopic investigation It is concluded that the minerals investigated did not contain 
the element sought, or contained less than 10 * n g per g of mineral Methods were 
worked out for the chem and electrolytic sepn of Po from large amts, of foreign sub- 
S «T U1C<:s * specially Tc and Bi A systematic investigation of the electrolytic sepn of 
the diflcrent metals gave the most favorable results with the use of Mo as the cathode. 

Allen S Sunn 

The Untopw, earatitttiiaa sad atomic ■weights of tint, tin, chromium and tntjVyV- 
rM 0US j r?’ W ‘ Asrojl - PrtK - R °y- Soc - (London) A130, 302-10(1931).— Exp ts. with 
k ^ were u ^uccessfuL The following figures give the mass no. and percentage 
abundance of the isotopes, the isotopic moment, mean mass no , at. wt. and packing 
"“'bon. resp ; Zn: 04. 4S 0, 05.2 5, 60. 2 >9, 67.5 3 , 03. 17.1. 09,0 85, 70, 
Vic’i.M. 11 ,^ 452 ’ «3S0* 002, —99 Sn: 112,107; 114.0 74.115, 0 44; 
i l , C 2 l41 i!4 ll7 -9 81; 11S. 21 4S. 119,1102, 120,27 04; 121,290, 122.503; 124, 
^3.72* 0 03. —73 Cr: 50,4 9 , 52. 81.G, 53, 10 4 ; 54. 

2 3H 52 008, 52 011 0 000. —10 * 3 Mo: 92. 142 , 94. 100; 05, 155. 

**• J. 1 8. 97 90. 9S, 23 0; 100, 9 S. 1 S7; 90025, 9597 -= 000, —55 These 
results include correction of the order of abundance for Zn and Sn and the discovery 
of of Cr afld 7 of Mo G M, Murtov 

, artlTe properties of rocks, sods, crude od and waters from Southern 
i-ahfoma. J Ltovn Bohn J. franklin Inst . 210, 401-72(1930). cf. C. A. 24, 
s wj i ins paper contains measurements on waters from Lake Arrowhead, Arrowhead 
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_ . _ ... p--*- Ocean and from numerous wells and 
Hot Springs. Harlem Hot Spnnp. K^,ng water aupplie*. It nUo contains measme 
tunnels of the Pasad-na ad neighboring water wyv Ma*i* Pa*.vswoKTH 

on rocks. soils and crude ml . Proc Roy Soc. (London) 

Nature and slie of the 1^®*“ Becord* wriiii recent knowledge of lmnsnescrat 
A129. BT rra^t “ *^ TOm pUons used by Memtt. 

Slid sotns. and free ‘^^l^and concn of activator has been derived Thu 
relating brightness of ‘““'f’^Ertninghaus- It was found to apply to solid solru 

aw. “ “ d Rho ' , “”” CG 

ssstfa gs 

.. fcc with Motts theory ■ » , notnsnis Compt rend WI» 14/1-2 

Reco.l atoms In * w’n^re^ou^thatVe degree of activation of a negatively 
(1930) —It has been *‘^ 1 £T^T T 0 f ra don and air vanes with the pressure of the 
charged electrode immersed maimit. ^ feeble, because the high ve 

SS At low prefers the p/^are not st<£ed down by the low gas pressure 

lomues of the t«^Xd^ ertrf to the charged electrode Asthe pressure nmra* 
sufficiently for them tobe au 'rieu ln creasrs to a max because the path of the 

the degree of act ‘”^,°hy the SS^led gas pressure. Then, after passing through 
recoil atoms u shortenedby tne m „ the pressure of the gas mut. 

a max , the degree ^“T^^Sl^^S^ibed m support of the following bypothe 
increases In ^^T^Uthe Assure increases, the lomiabon of the gas in 
a* "*«*«*£ Z r^fth^ better utihzatm^f the pstths of the ^rays. and the decrease 
creases m consequence ox tne nei ___v fn *»inn of the positively charged recoil atoms 

With the ^.^Undrc^rK^ eoJjnU^th the pressure of the gas. under the same 

S£?SE£»i ^'X’SST E„«. d»««d » ->*• 

anode are “ Progn^ articles liberated from aluminum by «-rsys of polonium. 

. Space £^ (19 30) -Absorption curves of H particles obtained 

L^br p'lp were deti for the ^ of «\ 65M05* and 13.5* betw^ 
pruuarf Sd secondary rays. Excellent agreement was found with values 'ggj* 

AMauSv o! fc imn la. o H* *7 “J ’HJ’fftSlffwfS? 

txanEbons required to maintain it. Loan RavuriCH. Proc R07 Soc (London) AIM, 
4-0-^7(1330) —The standard instrument used in measuring the green auroral light 
ofthe night sky was calibrated If the transmitted light is assumed to consist entirely 
XM77 the brightness corresponding to the zero reading of the instrument is found 
mfeSfix 10 - * candles sq m Deducting the fraction attributable to the continuous 
tech ground, the brightness of the hue becomes 3 2 X 10- candlcs/sq m. The energy 
ESTi maintain .UM ergs'sem/sq m. and the no of at transitions reqmred 
.supply the energy is 1.81 X 10* sec./sq m _ __ 

Change m electron coupling m the rare gases. C J Biott A a. arc 126, 9*o. 

io iK.i/i .701 — > nlnn for SI. and JJ couo’mgs for 'Pi an 
good except l 


- um t.cvuw- 6 — rare gases, s- j csixul n«.wt u», iw, 

\ctttrzni5nzch-ifitn 18, 1100(1 j 30) — f values for SL and JJ coup’ngs for 'Pi and 
ip. krels are given for Ne I. A I Kr I and Xe I The agreement is good except in 
Xe 1 where first-order ealens are probably not sufficiently accurate for Urge values ot 
spm orbit reaction Gregg 'J J^ VA p^ 

Interferometric measurements in the are spectrum of iron. C- \ Jacxsov i’»c 
Sec (lemdoni A130. 305-110(1931) — Icterferometr * 

of 10 Lres u 


Interferometric measurements in tne are specaum oi iron. — . j — -- - - - - 
Pjrr Sec (London i A 130. 305-110(1931) —Interferometric measurements were made 
of 10 Lres in the Fe arc spectrum between 4000 and 4400 A V , by comparison with 
th» red Cd Lne and the secondary N> standards. Measurements have also been made 
,v«i.-ii5imi it tn the Fe arc and 5 lines in Hg from 2b->2-3l--> 


cm Lues between 2300 and 3100 A U in the Fe are and 5 lines in Hg frem 2032-3123 
A. U The results are m good agreement with other mrestigators and with caica. 

- • i«.i, G M Me* mv 


resUts obtained from energy levels 
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Apparatus lor determining optical and magnetic rotatory dispersion In the ultra* 
violet August lfAcrMiACii /Mr I'hys Acta 3, ICS -70 ( KUO i I'cos n*ri«c»rR 
The effect of crossed electric and magnetic fields on the Balmer lines of hydrogen. 
Walt™ Stelmsg fialunntimsth iften 18, 10*<S 0 ( 1 — preliminary results are 

given The effect was not the appearance of new lines hut consisted <>f a shift of the 
Mart-effect components and intensity changes Weak magnetic fields do not I’ll lienee 
the intcnsits distribution materially strong fields suppress all Starl<fTrct components 

B J C \ an urn Uni vrv 

Bergtnann senes m the argon spectrum Tpnr Rasmiwv paturtnssen 
scbaflm 18. 1112 Until n»w Itrrgmann s- nes ssrre only known for Xc 

(Meggers, dc Bruin Humphreys. C A 24, 12S7) Simitar senes have now f>een found 
for A by using a plane grating and ncocyamne plates and nn A tu!>e at 2 mm. pressure 
The results arc given in tables, including derived values for the terms VU to fM, and 
2Ji tn 2i» and "Is* 11 J C \am>™ Ifocvi n 

The fluorescence of excited mercury atoms. Z ZaJac Ccmpi rend 191, 1301-fl 
(19,10) — l!g vapor in o sealed tube was simultaneously subjected to an oscillating elec 
discharge and to an intense law pressure Hg vapor arc l eternal electrodes wen 
used A greenish blue luminous color was observed in the pos column limited by the 
contour of the exciting rays It started nt a pressure of on. mm anil atinmid its 
max intensity at 0 3 mm and at a temp of Uti* At 1 mm a continuous intense 
spectrum excited by the discharges was observed which masked tin fluorescent light 
so that it was no longer visible nt pressures at*v\r \ 5 mm Raising the temp of the 
vapor at const pressure docs not noticeably influence the phenomenon Photographing 
the spectrum gives the Wfll. 4358 and 4017 llg lines which are mtcnsiticd by the simul 
tancous excitation ifach of the 3 lines is capable of causing the fluorescence, but 
with different degrees of intensity The yellow lines 5790 and 571.9 do not cause it 
The intensities of all lines seen during the fluorescence are proportional to the intensity 
of the exciting light. I W Laird 

Analysis of the ultra-violet hydrochloric acid bands. M Kctr Physik. Z 21, 
950-00(1930), cf. C A 24 , 5228 —The bands between 2000 A U and 4000 A U 
have liccn rephotographed and analyzed I RANK l" ruin 

V* Hew band group In the ultra-violet absorption spectrum o! selenium vapor. (Mur.) 
M Morac*fws>ka. Puli infer* acad polonaise, 1930A, 17-0 — A new Kind group 
has been observed in the absorption spectrum of Se vapor in the spectral region 2100- 
2300 A U. Like other Sc hands they are degraded toward the ml. but unlike the 
visible band senes no rotational fine structure could be detected with the dispersion 
employed The frequencies o! 12 band heads have been measured and are expressed 
by tlic formula r — 43.210 + 3A8rj — 0 2*' Since the bands appear in the satd So 
vapor at relatively low temp , 200* (p — 0 001 mm ) to 400* (j> — 4 mm ), and since 
the mean frequency difference Is 3G3 cm *' as against 200-250 cm “* for the liands in the 
visible region, it is suggested cither that the earner of this spectrum is not Sc/ but a 
polyat. Si mol , or, more probably, that this spectrum corresponds with a diflcrent 
electron jump from that corresponding with the bands previously observed 

II C A 

Spectroscopic observations of photochemical reactions. R Mccjcn Z. mss 
Phot (Schaum Festschrift) 29, 72-0(1930) — Photochem reactions which are in agree 
ment with Tinstcm’s equivalence law can be regarded as single reactions Those 
reactions which do not follow the equivalence law may be regarded ns being chain 
"acbons . A P II Truth.! 

The chemical effects of cathode rays. I. The decomposition of ammonia. G R 
Gedye avd T. B Allioovk Free. Roy Sec (London) A1 30, 3 10-00 (193 1 ) —A lieam of 
electrons Irom a Lcnard tube with 210 kv and currents up to 4 microamp was passed 
through A1 foil into KHj The decotnpn products are N, 11,. N, and H, rrom575to 
* 14 cm initial gas pressure, the rate of formation of permanent gas is approx pm 
portion'll to the pressure and independent of the nature of the surface The relative 
yield of XjH, is greater nt low pressures for the same relative amt of dceompn A 
calorimeter is described lor the measurement o! the energy of the electrons entering 
tne reaction vessel It gives results for the amt of energy’ reacting per mol. of the same 
order ol precision as may be obtained with a particles- The results nrv in good agree- 
J” 11 * 1 those obtained in the same reaction with o-particles and agree qualitatively 
itn decompn m the silent discharge and In ultra-violet light I or each ion pair 
lormcd. mols of Nil, are decomposed G M Murphy 

. r ? tl0n a “ d chfraical reactions in atomic rays* M Lakcucki. Bull intern, 
cod polonaise 1930A, 20-9 — A study has been made of the close relationship which 
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«bt« between the absorption of N in an elec discharge tube . Fc or At electrod« b«.re 
wed. and the dwntesratMi <4 thne metals. The «mt* of N abwebed and ol Fc 

disintegrated are cquutom wand depend oathep* pressurr, the rtlbode/j.!! thee. d. 
an A the temp. .J the esthete II the cathode is constructed of he nitnde, the Utter 
u disintegrated without abwtrtion of N. The 1 e lutnde formed by this prece^b^rot 

ffm> The*ction of electrical <*,»ch»rge on gaseou* hydrocarbon*. The effect of hlgb- 
■need cathode r»T» on paraffin hydrocarbons. S. C. Lisp. FI M. Maaxs and C 
rScafilT Trent Am Wo.-xtA Sv 50 (rrepnnO S pp HU1) -It hasheen found 
that the hvdrocarhon* methane, ethane. propane and buraiw am decomposed hf the 
l,.h Ineetl electron I12MW v j which are emitted through the thin {Un window eJ a 
S& UMfd othode-rav tube IF is one of the prod-Ms of dccompii An estimate U 
ma lc of the «ui of mole reacting fvr electron crossing the reaction tube and of the no. 
Ol ion pair* produced »n the react, ng r" ret electron traversing it The companson 
of thr«c ratios shows that the no. of moU reacting and the no. of ions pairs locmcd^are of 

,,!f F'^^l C mftbcd*'tn'tbe chemical laboratory. XVI. The effect of electrical dis- 
ch.rrr, on gaseous elements and compounds. H Geuits Z cnpnr Ciewi 44, 1\H 

7^13 -jn r (onnitiiw of active N and 11. the ivelbcsit of ac-ctxlene. the polvnctua- 

tion of benjcnc, and the deeumpn of thiorvanw acid and ctrborte acid lit the elec 
discharge are reviewed MethcsU and app are discussed Chrm reactions of the 
active sill'd ar evs •' reported l>) numerous investigator* are summarised with an e* 
tenure bibbosraphv. Atl*S S. S«mi 

The dielectric constant and the cend activity of Sonired gate*. Tit. V. Jcivt*cu 
anp C. Mtwu lV-pf rrsJ 1«1. 14T < nS( 1<WI —The gas w*i ionised bv a current of 
electrons in a gins tube ptwnhl at one end with a TV UUment. at 4 mm from this With 
a end. at 7 cm a Cu ring and at 17 era an At plate When the nng and pUtc were 
at the same potential AO and 1 a were proportional to the electron current. AC hemp 
the chance in capacitv due to the chang- m dielec const- and 1 > the co-d of the gas. 
If X is the ware length vipr’icd b» the oscillator and if the rrsclta arr reduced to a 
current of 1 tniUitmp , then i X» is neg for nvr Ungt v s I'ctw-ecn 2 and Id ro and then 
become* pos. C X* is independent of the value of the accelerati-g potential The 
wave length for whuh C X* chances sign is independent of the intensity of the currert 
between 0 and d mi The conductance. 1 »X» is proportional to the mtensitv of the 
lontration Its vans ton with X is less simple l or an accelerating potential of 4CT1 r 
it has maxima at X - itn. and i> rn . and a mm tt35n Fr treater wire I'Sjtb 
it decreases rapidli and an roaches 0 for X «• «» l or lc<\» \ I # V* remains const 
up to t> m . and then approaches 0 rapidh as X nciuss R II Loxnukn 

The hypothetical existence of Herman frequency resonators is srater P Grump 
axp P AlUMt TV— i/tf tr*J 101. 1JW -Phi dirUv const*. of distil water 

obtained hr using wive lengths ranging from 4 > 1 ' to u» cm an- record -d together 
with the dielectric const*, ell t X 10~* X at U* for wave lengths ranging 

from SO Is to 00 ffs cm The dispersion band, noticed bv Ueichmann and Fracken- 
berger were not obtained in this region The hvp. thesis for the existence of Herman 
resonators of a new type is found untenable because of the bet. of condonation of 
exptl data r W Lai*i* 

Excitation of fluorescence ia beaxrne at — ISJ' by monothmmahe light. J 
Sraawswicx. bai ■ o._i pv la.'OV. v.- «u d h„pv rm , n j r c 1- 
4 ’ J 0 !,?,' 1 /^"-fsheim i 4 -t. ltVO — The finorrsernce spectra excited 
\ n **. ,v '’ h\ the almost m mochrcunatic radiation from electrodes of Zn (X - 
- -' v " s X l 1 and xd IX - ZAw* and Z313 A l* ) are in all respects similar 

to each ether and to that obtained n s-rmlar carcumstances br Rcimann with a Hf 
ump This ndcprnd-nee of f i ervmoe of wave length is due not asm the raw of the 
rapor tucoIliMwis. but. as supposed bv rnngsheim. to some intrarnol mechanism 

The influence of the wave length of the excitnr ray* on the fluorescence spectrum 
of eboporphjnn. The structure of this spectrum in the infra -red And ultra -rjolft- 
1 **"**• ^ lVUCIOTO) cf C-.Pt read. 

l&J, .wUpvA ' \\ nh the waxe length of the exciting ravs vam-g from S-VV-MG tn» 

there wrtc n i n meea'ilc variation* in the no . position or mtensitv oT band* in the 
fluorescence spvotnim of rti ’porphvna ■j* }j Rrora 

Spoctrophetome tnc study of the cnpne-pynlme ion in agueous solution, AonciA* 
ANt* Taenw Ce« tftt reel 101, f>MCX\l W) —The absorption curves for various 
mixt*. of CXifVOji, and fm line were detd There « « max la the curve. carie«poadinf 
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to 20°^ Cq(KOi)i. showing the existence of |Cu(C«H|N)«](NOi)i The stability const 
for the deep blue complex ion is 3 l X 10- at IS* 1. G VAvnrs Ilo^citn 

The photoelastic dispersion cf vitreous silica. I, N G I ilon and I C Harris. 
Vtot Roy So< (London) A130, 410 31(10 H) The dispersion of the double refraction 
produced by stress has been accuratel) investigated with 2 blocks of vitreous silica 
Results have lieen obtained for 21 standard 1 e lines between 4U12 and Oil i A l 
Values arc Riven for the stress-optical coefl at b different laid* from 1(1 to 40 kg The 
photoelastic dispersion curve show s anomalous dispersion This may lie due to natural 
periods of Si. as some of the irmgularilns in the curve corrrsjxind to lines in the Si 
spectrum G M Murm 

Is the blackening and blanching of exposed hthopone a photographic phenomenon. 
II SronDP Z mss rkol (Schaum i cstschnft) 20, JIM ls(l"HD -An investigation 
is mvdc of the liglit and dark reaction of 7nS and hthopone under different conditions 
rhototropism is termed a photochcm reaction m which, l>> light exposure, n solid 
acquires a darker color which disappears again in the dark S compared the tiehasinr 
of hthopone in light and dark with well known photographic n actions and found 
differences which show that hthopone is tint a photographic substance A P I! T 

Behavior of dispersed systems in filtered ultra-violet light. Karl Borgmann 
SQJJtuI A path -Zt[ 71,70 2(1011) — A general discussion \V O E 

Luminous artificial filaments (U S pat 1,701,100) 23. Geochemical distribution 
laws and cosmic frequencies of the elements (Goldschmidt) 2. Absorption spectra and 
the constitution of the desoxjrbenrotn senes (SzccO, Ostinclu) 10 New photochemi- 
cal effect on cclloidin paper as a radiation problem (Means) 5. Spectrography of the 
flavone senes (IIattori) 10. Absorption spectra of nroxy denvatives and analogous 
compounds (SzrcO, OvnsriU) 10. Spectrochcmical study of amino acid anhydndes 
(Asahina) 10. The influence ofl ght on the methylene blue reduction (TaMtYA.rl at ) 10. 


Bohr. Niels II. D.: Atomteori og Naturbeskrivelse. Copenhagen D Lunos. 
100 pp 

Chaituis, James, Bfrcet. Alphonse, and Lamotte. Marcel: Lecons de 
physique g6n«rale. T. IV. Ondes dlectriques, radioactiviti, electro-optique. Rons* 
Gauthier-Viltars et Cie 214 pp 

Handbuch der Astrophjsik. Tdited by G EnrRiiARD, A KoiiLScnCrrcR and II. 
Ludendorff. Band III. Grundlagen der Astrophysik. Hllfte 1 . W. Westhial: 
Wlnnestrahlung. E A. Milne Thermodynamics of the Stars. A. Fannesofk: 
Die Ionisation in den Atmosphlreu der HlmmelskCrper. S Rosseland' * The Prin- 
ciples of Quantum Theory. 473rp M 74; bound. M 77. IIIUte2. \V GrotriaN' 
Gesetrmlsslgkeiten in den Senenspektren. O. LaroRTE' Theorie der Multiplett- 
spekuen. K. IV CRM : Bondenspektra. E. A Milne Theory of Pulsating Stars. 
358 pp. M. 68 80, bound, M. G2 Berlin J Spnnger. 

Marcit, Arthur: Dio Grundlagen der Quantenmechanik. 2nd ed of ‘'Theorie 
d. Strahlung und d Quanten " Leipzig J A Barth 203 pp M. 24, linen. M. 20. 

Rosseland, Svein. Astrophysik tuf atomtheoretischer Grundlage. Band XI of 
"Struktur der Materie.” Berlin' J. Springer 252 pp M. 19 SO; bound. M 21.20. 


4— ELECTROCHEMISTRY 


COLIN O. FINK 

^ ecen l developments in the design of electric annealing furnaces for metals. W. 
Meckbniiauser. Metal Ind (London) 38, 159-452(1031). E H. 

1930 steel plant electrical developments. A. T. Kenyon. Blast Furnace Steel 
Plant 19, 245-8. 251(1031). E. H. 

167-0 e iW( 103 ')* ° f chromlum P ,atifl 6- J- G. Ron erts. Metal Ind. (London) 33, 

ajjjyHiSSS 1 ' he . ,,tac ; Jl '■ El " Atulralta md AVa . 

£tei iZ“ — 3G5-8(I031) — A review. C. G F. 

r r* production of hlgh-manganese slag In the electric furnace. T. L. JosErn. 

,.y " °° D ***** P. Barrett. Bur. Mines. Kept of Invest Italians 30SO, 0 pn (1031). 
0 M? p o ? dc w,t t h . 15 J? c ^ s of ■ Spiegel, contg about 15% Mn and 

vteL'iS??* th } “ *JTCS of high Mn slag may be produced from metal of this type 
'hen S 1 O 1 was used as a thinning agent, the slig had an av. compn of MnO 68 I, 
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TeO 5 2. SiOi 14 3. P 0 11 and AliO. 8 2% With the exception of frothy stags, A!,0. 
worked as well as SiOi ns a thinning a cent, the resulting slag being of the following av 
compn MnOfi'tfl.reOO I.SiOjS ?, Ptf lOandAhO, J7 0% The Si O, and A 1.0, may be 
varied over a wide range prowled their sum is about 22% of the slag A continuouscyclc 
gave better results than a batch operation Trom ft a to ©9% of the Mn could be re- 
covered in the slag, 3-T>% in the metal, and 0-8% was lost More strongly reduci ng con- 
ditions can be established t» Jhe elec furnace than in the open hearth, more positive 
control of P and Pc in the slag being thus permitted and the treatment lining reduced 
to about >/, Alpcn If Emphv 

The coreless Induction furnace In a new role. A G ItoBirmc Iron and Stetl 
J„J and British Founiryncin 4 , 12>-9{103l), cf C A 24, fifi.38 — Bxpts were made 
to det the possibilities of refining low grade steel scrap of various compos and pig 
irons, the extent of the elimination of the elements Si. Mn P, C and S under varying 
conditions, and the speed of their elimination Si is removed as rapidly as ore is charged 
P elimination is rapid and complete under suitable slag conditions C removal is rapid 
in both the slag reaction process and the air blast method S removal is general!) 
erratic, it increases with the CaPj addn Products of deoxidation are removed in a 
few sec through rapid circulatory motion of the charge An auxiliary arc above the 
slag surface to keep it fluid is suggested C If Loaio 

Hy drome UUurgy of copper at the Bagdad property. Charles T. Caroch Trans 
Am Llrclrothem Soc 57, 2U5 29(1950) —The ore minerals are principally chatcopynte 
and chalcocite Cu in the ore averages 1 to l 25% After roasting the ore it was 
leached with spent sulfate electrolyte, Cu extns as high as 91% resulting The 
sofn buifds up in Cu to a concn of GO g A. and more, the free H,SO« dropping 1 to 10 
g /I Py diverting part of the spent electrolyte Into this soln coming from the extn 
plant, the Cu is brought down to 50 g /I and the acid up to 25 g /I . an electrolyte 
of good elec cond resulting The c d of the Cu cells is 2 1 amp /sij dm Cell 
voltage has ranged from 1 97 to 2 12 v C G F 

The electrolytic line plant of the Evaos-Watlower Company at East St Louis, HI 
U C Tainton aid Dssibl fiosQm Trans Am Electrochrm Soc 57,241-53(1910) — 
The Joplin district will probably continue for many years to be the chief Zn producing 
district of the U S Hitherto, all Zn from this field has been produced bv the old 
process of retort smelting The paper describes the first plant to treat these ores 
electrolytically Flotation concentrates are roasted in Wedge furnaces, the roaster gas 
being converted to 1 IiSO, by the contact process After passing over mignctic s-parators, 
the cones are leached in spent electrolyte (23% H,SO t ) The heat of the reaction 
raises the temp to the b p Residues contg Pb. Ag and Au are shipped to the Pb 
smelter Leached soln is purified with Zn dust to ppt. Cu Cd Co and Ni The 
Cd is sepd from the Cu and recovered electrolytically, while the Cu goes to a Cu 
smelter In the Zn cells. A! cathodes are used at a c d of 10 7 amn /sq dm Anodes 
are in gnd form and arc composed of Pb alloy contg 1% Ag During electrolysis, 
MnO, is pptd . a high grade product free from Fe Cu, Ni. etc . being the result The 
electrolytic Zn produced is 09 99% pure The daily capacity of the plant is 50 tons of 
electrolytic Zn and '/> ton of Cd C G F 

Germanium in relation to electrolytic zinc production, u C Tarvrov avd E T. 
™ EJee ‘ r0C ^ n ' Soc 57, 279-S.S(1930) 1/Wo! Ini (London) 37, 

220-30 3_r>(1930) — Certain impurities m the Zn soln , if not removed, will deposit 
with the Zn and lower the overvoltage below the critical point In the 'high aad, 
high density process Sb Co Ni and As, which are objectionable impurities, are 
readily removed However, a hitherto Unsuspected impunty which gave nsc to low 
current efficiencies .was after careful investigation, found to be Ge Concns as low 
** ' TV IT 5un ‘ clf T, t t0 senous losses in Zn cathode efficiency Ge may be 
adsorbed and removed from soln by means of Fe(OH), pptd by ZnO in the leaching 
operation C G F 

The cathode precipitate as a function of exterior factors In solution of zinc sulfate 
w C !T ZUV . 0V . ASD 5*. ROsv P* Ckem Obzor 5. 221-3, 233-83(203 Cnglish)(1930) — 
The theoretical conditions ol Zn pptn from ZnSO, soln and the influence of various 
factors were investigated High c d . fow temp . fow If ion concn and the presence 
ot day particles were favorable for the formation of a smooth and thin deposit The 
concn change from 25 to 1 10 g /l Zn has practically no influence on the type of the 
deposit The expts are elucidated by numerous diagrams F KuiritA 

„ _ s ®“ e experiments on the electrodeposition of gold from alkaline cyanide solutions. 
E T Dl-nstan J Chm lift Mining Soc S Africa 31, 115-27(1930) —No evidence 
of regeneration of cyanide by electrolysis of a working cyanide soln was found, in fact. 
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a further lews cccurred. The use of a reUtui cathode d-e* cot mat-rsa-y icCTase 
the current e£5cr-ncv. which is extrrmelv F»w. because of the dl ss!cs emp* 'ted. El-c- 
troIvVc mcthcd* cimot ecancmxnBv improve upon 2a pptn It if d xjb;.'_l if *pace 
and power weu’J be saved. as tb- «c!a. rrq-.urcd -I ruawrs throu jh t*-e c-.l Th- rstaurj 
cathcd; has a depolanrinx effect. probable because the fret: n cf t v ' sol- keeps the 
surface free from bubbles cl pas. which enables a low** voltaj- *”i h*iker c d_ ta be 
emplovtd. Also xa ileal /ci (Lo-ioa> 55, ra^USUt Atrte I! I vz* T 

A ce w ahacmil.tr ia the properties cf a queens sc! ubcu s cf ci —am salts, r «rr* 
TtsaiE tvs Pieus J us Rrsstuacia run. S.f..'' \ i"W. 55 irror*'nt) 
5 r? tPCl) —Electro! ms cf a^ Sclav cf Cdli fields cathixi- d Tv" Is csr’i a Urj- 
amt cf adsorbed Cdl*. CdBr, behive* ia the o—e wav wh”; CdClj w’.is r-raiJ 
deposits cf purr Cii. The rbc nc cu-Boa is a«cri'ed to the adweptico cf c-.txal as iv 
Aa eaptauatioa for the iL'errace cf behavior cf the tod.de ard the b«s.J‘>n i — hand, 
and of the chloride ca the other hand, is supp-strd. C. G F 

Cadnuum as a rust prevent-v*. Belmuu ruxxiL Z Eleirroc w- 37, S3— P 
(1931) d C A 74, he? -Cd » suceevdul'v d-povtrd from aa alk nan i- bath 
at -T'-jjV and at curmt dnsti'S vf '»M ,» ? [*rr ci w-:h or wit^cet th- adds, 

cf coEcidv la acid baths co-diti'ss must be ea*vf «.’▼ c\~-:r~Od itb cansst 
temp and C d. the curent eh error increase' but t^e pum » re cf t^e d-pc*vt also 
i n cre ases . The best malts are obta.n*d a: .0 with a c. d cl 1 A) Id* * amps Acd bath* 
are coe-pctjOECsrs. and ia them there i* co d-coiupn cf th- iu~ With incrraunj 
col. *L cf the electrolyte the (ma sire cf t*-e Cd d^w: falls. This is jr“itr«t in 
HCIO. solas, and small -st in pbewlsulfcu'c acd solas. Bri'-t d-pcv:t* can be ottaced 
from fiuosihcc and phmolsuli -euc acd baths with add'd ccdxial material. but such 
deposits are quite brittle and show pore adherence to the grwz J m*:aL If S. 

Adiheu agents in bismuth electrolyte*. Envaao F Krax avp Tro«aS R. 
Jove*. 7Vc«. A«. £>mxke-v -X.V 57, 253-712, l KXM — b. Ira of C_**.hent*. 
berate, cresetf sulfonate, perchlorate. Cimnd-. sulfate and chlord-s were tested for 
cirotrolrtrs cl Bi, the rrsu’t bent the selection cfRiChscxuv touts NaCXCaClior MsClj 
as the most suitable electro! ft rv jhe adds. a trots tried were t'~. rro’—= (suinte 
rerdues) r=J arab.-c. tar.r.m. alcm aloes curacxxi. hulrcqumone. benre-c acd. prra- 
taEol and resemnd- PyrasaEol and resorcinol add'd to the cKttrs-lvtes preduetd 
the hrtjhtest and dense<t deposits cf Bi. fcvdrcqurvne was neat m ccd-e benrese 
acd next, and the other adds, ajents were c-'t benebcuih C. C E 

Hish^pecd nickel platmj as practiced in Enpland. EaxrsT R. Cawtxi Trexi. 
EZt rir.\am 59 (preprint) 4 pp (1S31) — In Enjlani current drnvoescfd^ amp. sq 

dm. and over are used. Commuters Ultra Uoa cf the t\ •nrlrv. kept at Si* to So*. 
« cecessarr to eLmmate suspend'd foceipn matter and pm.be lev. Because cf ten 
siderable loss m threw iuj power. C. advwes apimst very hi^h current dms.tjrv The 
pref'rTed fa is 5.6 to 5\ The cathole eSoencv b ta 97^. A plat; 0 Clio turn 
thick ts obtained ta 43 min_ with a vacation ia tharknrws cf cat cu thaa 43*^. For 
adequate prot^ti'o cf the steeh a Ni plate cf at kart 0.CC3 mu u cecexsarv. Fee 
sub-troptcal cuentrw compoKte deposits cf Xi-Cu h"i are recomurmi-d. C. G F 
Chromium platm*. E. J. Dosss. J. doe. CXr«s. I*J. 45, lOI-oT. If/rm /id. 
(Londoal 35, 43o-t\ 4oA-B>Jl630 — A beef hrsteev cf tn-xi-ra practice. The tendenCT 
a the V. S. ts to aim solelr at cend. and to over come the «h<abZ.nrs attendant ia hi^h 
mitem' cn the oetstand -■{ points cf a recessed irbd.*, br the use cf auxiliary 
cathodes cr “r.-bbers.** Ia Enjland research has been centered cn increased "throwini 
r°wer“ without atnil.-irr cath<xlev cr the use cf specraiv shaped aned-s. In England 
ai^'rs are used. Fee artcles subjected ta atm. ccnd-tion» a thick und-rcoat 
cl TsiisessentsiZ- It L, weC ta have the platmp vat3 Lnx! with hard Fix Th.s d-vutrs 
aur possibUty cf the ccntmu.-d forma tern cf Cr<CrO l \ and yet c-ann-t ciuse anv 
cvm — z cf the week from too larje aa anode surface, because cf the setrenf action cf 
t-e j’ass Eninr £tted ta the latest ti ,« cf vats to p-oiect the Pt> from ru*ch nurr. 

^Krrs cf temp, c. iL. and prep— cf the artsdev fir Cr plume and the sh"V^ 
cl Janltv deposits are discussed. W. IL Bowrn 

Vnatces n the electrumctrre force fnu* the fermtheu cf aEsrs tv the wet 
ce^od. E. Pacm Gum (an. vlaf. 60, Sll-S 19C0 .—la cccnectsm W-.th studies cf 
-Maemccm_i on the fcreatiai cf binary metal allots bt t, wet method, the phe- 
cemmoe was ami frem the eS-ctrcchem pomt cf view. SmUir eapts. have been 
, ot V. b I-3^ := ^ 3 bct «= ai «' coed-docs and with a dmerent cbuct 

' i it* present paper d-ais with vamahom cathee.mf cftietelnx 

sc£n.|B. duuj the eutuc tnufamtoc us the foCowmr svstems' 
Ca-S=. Ce-S,. Sh-Sc. Au-Cd. Aj-Cd. As-Sn and Ap-Sn. A h^h huunl i. m f 
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would lx expected because of the difference between the 2 potentials A|A‘ sola . and 
j) i _4 ♦ w j n m where the fir«t remains const, throughout and the 2nd is electrochemicalJy in- 
definite as a result of the nominal absence of B* ions and theoretically is infinite Prac- 
ti tally i however, the 2nd has a definite value either because of sola. of traces of B 
(by the action of atm 0 or by double dccompn with A* cations), or. in case the B 
electrode is completely passive, because of the oxiduing potential which it acquires 
m contact with the soln The app is described in detail. In the Cu-S« system, during 
the formation of CmSn (cf Bet 27. 630(1197)) the e m f at 100* was initially 0 134 
and this rose slowly to a max of 0 214 In the Sb-Sn system the e m f at ordinary 
temp with open circuit varied from 0 31 to 0753. while with a dosed circuit it diminished 
eradually to a run value of 0 SO after several hrs. and this again increased to 0 300 
when the circuit was opened In the Att-CJ system the e m f at ordinary temp was 
0 73 and at 100’ was 0 77. and this diminished rapidly with the omul dosed untfl it 
reached 012 after 1 hr at ordinary temp and 0 013 after 20 hrs. while at 100 it 
diminished to 0 90 alter only 15 mm In the Afd system, the initial e tn f at ordinary 
temp was 0 67 and this increased slowly to a max. ol 0 73 \\ ith the couple in a dosed 

circuit at ordinary temp the e m f diminished slowly from 0 72 to 0 42 after about 
30 mm and reached 0 01 a! ter 2 hrs In the Ja-5* system at ordinary temp , the initial 
c m f was 0 JO and diminished only to 0757 after l> hrs., while with the areuit dosed 
it diminished from 0 37 to 0 05 after 20 mm When the temp was increased to 100*. 
a dosed circuit for only 3 rain was sufficient to reduce the c. m f framUSO to 0 06 
In the Ae-5« system at ordinary temp, thee m f was approi 0 3 v. and with the couple 
in a dosed circuit this diminished to 0 01 alter only 2 run At ICW* the behavior was 
substantially the same, except that the changes were accelerated C C. Davis 

Electrodeposition of cobalt-nickel alloys. H. S Cuasstonc and J C. Si-kaeuan 
Trans Faraday Sac 27, 21-35(1131) —The investigations of the compn of alloys 
deposited from mixed buffered solns of Co and Ni sulfates under various conditions 
reported previously (C A 25, 4*>1) have been extended to higher temps approx 50* 
and 90* In the present w ort it has lieen found that the variation with increasing c. d 
of the compn of the Co-Ni allovs ts very different at high and at low temps. At 15* 
the compn of the alloy is almost independent of c. d until the rate of removal of ions 
from soln by dectrodcposition exceeds the rate of diffusion of these ions to the dec 
trodc , at 50* the proportion of Co increases rapidly with increasing c d before a const, 
compn is reached (cf C A 21,30 25. 22, 3VvS) The rxptL conditions in the present 
work were as reported in Part I, and graphs of the atomic Co of Co plotted against 
c. d in amps sq dm are given The relatiie tendency for Co and Ki to deposit is 
independent of the II ion conen. of the electrolyte. The alloys deposited at very- 
low c ds contain decreasing proportions of Co as the temp is raised this proportion 
is. in general, less than that in the soln for depositions made at 00* With increasing 
c. d the fraction of Co in the alloy increases rapidly until a max. Co content, inde 
pendent of c d , is attained this max decreases w ith increased temp The influence 
ol Coon the deposition of fvi at 50* and 10* is very similar to that of Fe at 15* and 50*. 
rrsp In general, the current efficiency increases, for the reason that the deposition 
potential decreases more rapidly than the II overvoltage, with increasing temp The 
theoretical basis of the results is discussed in terms of the deposition potentials and 
ovtr v? !t3ECS °* the metals concerned Edward B S vvicar 

Pokro graphic studies with the dropping-mercury cathode. XV. Positive and 
negative m a xim a on current-voltage curves. J llEvsovsEf and M Dilunger 
Collection Csechoslor Chrm Co mm 2, 62&-JS(1930)— The anomalies observable on 
elretrocapjllarv curves obtained by the drop wc method have been shown (C. A 24, 
2t>« o) to be indicated on the current voltage curves by prominent max which are given 
under conditions of imperfect polarization of the dropping Hg cathode. Theoretical 
treatment of these anomalies is giv en in the present paper, and it is shown that the 
presence in soln of a highly absorbable substance, e g an org dye, prevents this 
imperfect polarization and therefore, the anomalous shape of the current voltage 
ctcne 7&e mar occurring on current voltage curves when solus, contg electro- 
reducible substances ate electrolyzed with the dropping Hg cathode are termed * po<a 
live or negative" according as they are given at potentials more pos. or more neg 
than the abs electrocap illary zero (« r , — 0 56 v from the N calomel aero) The 
shape of the electrocapiUary curve, simultaneously derived from the polarized droppmg- 
Hf cathode, indicates the sign of the max. Just as the pos. branch of the electro- 
capillary ctirv e is affected by the presence of adsorbable anions and the neg branch 
by adsorbable cations the presence of such anions has been shown to affect the pos. 
max , while neg max hav e been show n to be sensitiv e to cations The current voltage 
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charge. The formation of the oxide, A t«O fa on a As electrode ha* Urn* demonstrated, 
and eipts. with accumulator pUte* have yt+Sdrt J results supporting the theory 

that Pb subsulfate 11 formed on the net plate at discharge. but no definite evidence of 
the presence of n>,0, en the charged pos. plate could b» obtained (cf Hry, C. A 13, 
1076. Kry and CWncveau, C A. 20, 1181) In tbe Tdison accumulator, the active 
material on the charged Ni plate is mainly NiOj tl the all. ah coticn exceeds about G X. 

V. II. Bowros 

The Volta effect in electrochemistry. Oscar Scarpa. Am III te*(reiio nos. chin, 
pura appticaUs 1910, KW»I. — S has devised an electrometer in which tbe displacement 
of a metallized quartz fiber suspended between two metal plate* measure* the p. d. 
between the plates. tVith tits instrument he has measured tie p d. between a Zb 
and a Cu plate when they have been attached to the Zn and Cu electrod-*, respectively, 
of a Danitll (ill He has also measured the p d. between a Zn and a Cu plate connected 
by a Cu wire and between two Cu plate* connected to the electrodes of a Darn'll cell. 
In the first case the * a. f wwO.Zl v .« the second 0.83 t , and w the third 1/JS r. 
The first case S calls the true or surface \ olta effect and ascribe* it to the e m. f of 
contact between the electrodes and the joins. and between the two tolas The second 
or internal Volta effect is the contact potential of the two metals J B AcsiT* 
Formation of methane daring the electrolysis of potassium acetate and the mecha- 
msm of Kotbe’s electrosynthe*;*. S. S. Setxtx iro O J. ft'lirzt. Tram Faraiaj 
Soc 27, 33—40(1031) — Evidence has been obtained that Clt, is formed at the anode 
during the electrolysis of aq acetate solns under certain conditions. It is suggested 
that the presence of CH, ha* been overlooked by previous investigators, because their 
analyses of the gaseous products of electrolysis have been con5ned almoit entirely to 
tbe ruled anode and cathode gases (i t, to mixts. contg a large proportion of II) 
resulting from electrolysis at high c-d. If it is assumed that only C»I I* and II are present 
in the combustible residue, after the removal of the other constituents tbe presence of 
small amounts of CH, may remain undetected since 2Clfi — Ctlia + Hi. » t. the CH, 
simply acts as a curt, of C,fl, tad II la the present wort the anod- gases were ana 
lyzed separately from the I! given at the cathode. The coml/ust.ble residue of the 
anod' gas after the removal of the O, and CO, in a Bone and Wheeler app over Ilg. 
was transferred to an evacuated tube and cooled in liquid air to remove the C,H«. 
the contraction alter cooLng being a measure of the CiH, present, \fter some time 
the uncon denied gas was pumped oT by a Tiller pump and explod'd. The ratio, 
contraction on explosion (O/ amount of absorption by potath ( 4| was approx. 2 
whereas the C/A ratio for the condensed gas was 1.25 (the theoretical ratio for C,H«). 
showing that CH, was present in the above anode gases In the electrolysis a Pt wire 
a code (4 4 cm. long, 0 1 cm diam.} was u-ed. and the anode gases «re re collected wpa 
rately Solns. of K acetate (contg an equiv amount of aortic acid) of different concns 
were electrolyzed at various c. ds. at otiaary temp A table of ciptb results is given 
The results show that under certain conditions CH, n present with C,H« in the anode 
gases produced dnrmg the electrolysis of K acetate solas., the conditions favorable 
to the formation of CH, being low c. d. and high concn of electrolyte. Tbs quantity 
of CH, was appreciable only when the c. d. was less than about 10 ma./sq H-n I n 
the most favorable inst a n ce, with a 3 5 A' K acetate join, plus 3 5 .V acstx acd. at a 
current of 1.5-2 0 ea.. almzrt twice as much CH, as C,H, was produced, the total 
erptl results for this join being CO,, 67 J, O, 04, Clf, VJJi, CiH, 10 Jt and residue 
2 0% The results aLv, show that CH, is form-d only along with C,H«. no CH, is 
evolved so long as O u th» min ga>eous product. With or d. nary c_ ds. such as are 
used m th- electrolytic prepu. of CilU no appreciable amt. of CH, is produced. The 
mechanism of Kolbe s etctrosynthesii and the recent work of Fichter are tLscnssed, 
The abnormally high vaiue of 2 >1 v for the discharge potential of the acetate ion (as 
put forward by Pr turner and L ur ff am . C A 2, 12) is not correct. C,H, is evolved below 
thi, potential. Eoxaro B Saxton* 

Seif (Lecharge of dry cells. Saeuso Mznvo J Soc Cnem Ini. Japan 33, 
trappL binding >21 (133b) — To investigate the mechanism of self rLscharge a positive 
electrode only was immersed in an electrolyte, and the same electrode was immersed 
as an anode with the usual neg. electrode. Decrease of e. m. f and capacity daring 
open circuit occurs first at the anode, then gradually at the cathode, the degree de- 
pending upon the amt- of Fe contained as impurity in the IfnOi used. E M- S. 

High-speed photograph* of arcs m liquid*. CezsTea Lichteuesslc Eke tt'erli 
97, 321. 323(1331) —Arcs sprung in insulating L q u ids ordmanly perurt 0 01-0 1 sec. 
A high-speed, successive-imag* camera for studying th~y- arcs is iffastrated. It clearly 
records 24 individual sxuxoove images at a rate of 530 images per sec. The arcs were 
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started Tby opening a single phase. GOOO-% . J.Vcvcle a c. carrying 50 amp at 0 45 
power factor The same general phenomenon u observed in all the photographs 
The arc starts at the contacts, and immediately oil or other liquids m the namty 
of the are J is gasified A gas globule forms around the contacts. As the contacts 
continue tosep . the gas globule expands as a sphere till the sides of the containing vessel 
or a baffle plate otters us shape Simultaneously the oil level is raised a distance 
proportionate to the sue of the gas globule finally the arc punctures the globule, 
releasing the pressure within Sometimes the release is violent. Then the oil level 
is distorted and broken. some oil being thrown upward The remainder descends, 
cools the arc and extinguishes it W II Boynton 

A study of the physical processes in the so-ciUed electrical purification of gases. 
II. The action of the electrical wind i Cottrell process). R. Ladevbubo and W. 
Txetze Abb f* Tilt 151. 6, 5Sl-C21(1930), cf t A 24, 3tt7 —This is an invest! 
gatiun of the effect of the elec wtnd (£11*) on the velocity of dust particles living pptd 
from a gas by elec, pptn L sing the corona discharge from a neg charged wire to a 
grounded wail, the authors have found that for particles of diam. S 10"* cm the £11* 
is the detg factor on the velocity (r) which at to - * amps, and 5 X 10"* amps, 'glow- 
discharge point is 0 5G and 1-33 m sec . resp e decreases with distance from glow- 
discharge point, being for 5 X ll) - * amps, at 3 mm 1.20 m 'sec and at GO mm 
0.S0 m./scc. l or particles of diam - 10 "* — 111' 1 cm. the £11’ is still an im- 
portant factor. The measurement of r made b\ comparing the effect of a current 
of air of known velocity with that of the £11 on a stream of CO,, tobacco smoke or 
PtOi in a specially constructed e> hndncal pptn chamber was recorded photographically 
Description and drawings cf the app and photographs of the effects are given 

I! R ban car 

High-voltage surge testing— the cathode- ray oscillograph. F D. Fielder. Eire 
J 23, 105-7. U9(19Jl) — The cathode-ray oscillograph accurately ro-asures voltage 
and time relationships. It depends for its operation on the influence of elec, fields upon 
an electron beam The Dufour and Xonnder types are illustrated and their operations 
outlined. The deflection of the cathode ray by aa dec. field is a pos. motion, and 
oscillograms indicate it with an accuracy of 2 To- W II Boynton 

1930 developments in electrical equipment for tteel mills. IL A. Wees'*. Iron 
Sutl £b» 8, 21-5(1931) — The synchronous motor has very largely superseded the 
induction motor for coast, speed mill drives, except where flywheels arc necessary. 
The year’s developments on d c. main drives, switchgear, motor room ventilation, 
auxiliaries, reran m taVr and dec. /uerjcm are rnted W. H Boynton 


Low-temperature carbonization and the production of electricity in Germany 
(Rosin) 21. Pb (TltoxirsoN) 9. The calculation of chemical, electrical and gas me- 
chanical matter-, energy- and form transformation by space energetics (D sLLwrn- 
Wegener) 2. Some properties of protective films on metals (Hedges) 9. Refractory 
material* for electric furnaces (Searle) 19. 


Handbnch der tecknischen Elektrochemie. Band I, Hilfte I. Die technische 
Elektiolyse wSssenger LCsungen. Edited by Victor Engelilxrdt. Leipzig. Akad. 
Vexlag. G13rp M. 5G, bound. M 5S. By subscription. M. 50 40. bound. M. 5L20. 


Dry cell electnc battery assembly. Siemens 5. Halses A -G Bnt. 335.75S, Oct. 
19. 1925. Structural features. 

Electric dry cell battery assembly. JohnS. Zoor (to Burgess Battery Co.). U.S 
1.7TO.7S4. Feb. 3. Structural features. 

Storage battery. Solomon L. Van Mevkr. Jr. U. S. 1.791.152, Feb 3 Struc- 
tural features. 

Attaint* storage battery. J. J. Drcmm and Celia, Ltd. Brit 335.5S7. March 27. 
1929. Ag or Ag oxide mixed with Ce oxide is employed as active material for the pos. 
electrode. Various details of prepn. are given. 

Storage-battery plate. Albert S. Hubbard (to Gould Storage Battery Carp ). 
t . S. 1,791,21*5. Feb 3 In making a tubular container to form a part of a storuge- 
oattcry plate and to contain a core surrounded by active material, a sheet of non- 
porous insulating material such as hard rubber stock is rolled out, laminae of porous 
material such as cloth, wood or felt are embedded in the sheet, and the latter is cut into 
a plmahty of washer like sections which are then stacked and vulcanized. 
it c ltAXS Thirring (to*'Selenophon" Licht- und Tonhddgts. m b. H.). 

U. ix l,7yo.S50. Feb 3 Various details of manuf. are described. 
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Accumulator*. Mauric* Math or F t. (592,917, June 27, 1029 The electrolyte 
of an accumulator having a Zn neg electrode Is composed r g , of IT>SO, (45*B6 ) 500 
cc . ZnSO, 350. dimcthylglyoximc 4, Na,SO« 50 and MgSO, 20 g 

Tin ptatin g btt'stttNS &. Halkkb A -C I r 092,811, Mar 27, 1930 In the elec- 
trolytic formation nf coatings of Sn of any thickness alk electrolytes and sol or into! 
anodes being used, the content of Irre alkali li kept between the limits of 1 5 and 8%, 
»o that no spongy formation is produced during the time necessary to obtain the de- 
sired thickness of Sn . _ _ _ 

Electrolytic production of chemical compounds. Antonio L Clariawa Fr 693,- 
150, April 2, 1930 In electrolytic processes for the production of chem compds the 
enthode is made of or coated with a metallic sponge o[ finely divided metallic particles 
which are easily oxidized in contact with the air The operation is intermittent, the 
cathode, when reduced by the 11 produced, being brought into the air until again 

^^Electrolytic apparatus for cleaning the aurface of metals- Tint Bullard Co Tr 

^'Ek’cttofnic gia generator. Paul IIausmeister Get 514.391. April 20. 1024 
Electrolytic refining of copper. United States Metals Henning Co Tr 
C93 C78, April 10, 1030 The cathode used In the refining of Cu have parallel cormga 
tions c»tendmg in 2 different directions 

Electrolyte for the production of Iron or Iron alloya. Orlando Orlandi I r 
C93.K12. Arrd 12. 1930 See Belg 300.116 (C A 24. 793) 

Electrolytic manufacture of tungsten, etc. Hellmuth Hartmann Ger 514.3G5, 
Sept 11,1028 Wwmanufd by electrolyzing a soln of WO. in fused alkali phosphate, 
with or without H.PO, or other phosphates An example is given Other heavy 
metals, r g . Mo, T». V and Nb, may be extd similarly 

Electrolytic line bath. GtusnrrB Bianco U S 1,791,082. Teb 3 A bath 
mutable lor use in coating Iron or steel with Zn is formed from a Zn amalgam, alkali 
metal phosphate, II»SO, Al(01 1), and water 

Light metals hoc anon four l’ind Ciiim A Bale Fr 092,491, Mar 21, 1030 
In electrolyzers for the prepn of light metals hy electrolysis of their molten halogen 
salts a cathodic arrangement for gathering the light metal formed is used It is com 
posed of an exteriorly insulated metal piece In the form ol a longitudinal channel or 
provided on its lower lace with longitudinal channels, in elec connection with the 
cathode which is placed below the said piece parallel to the direction of the channels 
and descends relatively low into the electrolyte 

Magnesium- Tim Magnesium Production Co . Ltd (Ptcire Carnes Casse, 
Inventor) I r 693,387, Apr 4, 1910 In the manuf of Mg by the electrolysis of a 
soln of MgCli and KCL a part of the electrolyte is removed from the vat, and MgCl, 
is added so that the compn of the etcctrolytp is maintained practically constant and the 
KCI follows a closed cycle 

Purifying liquids Jean Biiutfr Ir 093.799 April 12. 1930 Liquids are 
purified electrolytically, while suppressing etectroftsmosis as much ns possible, by using 
mean differences of tension of less tlnn 20 V (preferably 8 16) 

Hydrogen from water Albin Wbrlpn TihIdaut Kuenemann, Cdouard Sil- 
bfrmaxn and Chari rs Goetsch Ir 693 637, Jan 21. 1930 In the production 
oj II from water an anode composed of a Hg Cu Zn catalyst, a depolarizer composed 
of an alkali phosphate and an Al cathode are used 

Butyl alcohol II Rilev S W Rowell and Imperial Chemical Industries, 
. D . , P n * 33 ( 683 Aug 13 1929 IluOl I obtained by the catalytic hydrogenation 
of aldol croton aldehyde. or hutylaldehyde is purified by electrolytic reduction in aq 
electrolyte cittnr acid or alk such as 1I.SO, or N'allSO, soln The product may sep 
into . layirs the upper of which when neutralized and distd forms a distillate also 
sepg into 2 layers the upper of which contains the punfied BuOH substantially free 
from aldehyde 

615K9 e Mar f fl n ir’S* 0r * lunMaU ” m * nu * ,eture - Tedcr Eliasen Hyland Get 
Induction furnace I mil r Russ Ger 514 357, Dec 12, 1929 
Electric induction crucible furnace C Lorenz A -G Bnt 335,766, Oct 25 
1928 _ Structural and clcc features 

making tungsten ear 1 

if original pat No 1,719,558 
Heating elements for electric furnaces FmilT Russ Fr 693.413, April 5, 1930 
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Apparatus f=r electrical prec—tabcn cf rayai td parties frcn gwe*. UiUt 
Rn«TX«MCTv: (to Research C«rp ) t S 1.791.53S. Feb 3 Structural features. 

Apparatus far e!eC»l precpi»fi=3 Cf suspended particles frmn gases. Hmr 
\ U clcji (to lutrrnat-cnal Pr-c-pitat-cs Co) US l.7?\961. Feb 3. Structural 
features 

Armoured electrx deep-sea cables. Fri-TEx & GmuXAUME Caruswxsx A.-G 
R-E 73-V^M Jsu 23 I' J 2y \ anous structural deta.Is are described cf cables with a 
pre» - cre proteetmg covering formed of profile wires and covered by a water tight 
sheathing of gutta p^rcha gutter gentrch <x washed rubber 

Electric incandescent lamps. N V Pmur-s’ GcoEU-Otn:vr abrieken Bnt. 
335 617, Jo-e 29 l'C* \arous structural details are described of a lamp which is 
adapted to be mounted w.thia a partboLc re Sector and the bulb of which vs rre'erably 
colored by «urroundi"g it by a template or sterol and spraying with a BakrLtc” 
lacqu-T A yellow layer may be obtained by burning in Ag oxide 

Metal filament for incandescent electnc lamps- C Seven Bel* 370.S23. July 
31, 1930 The filament is formed of an alloy of \V, Th. Ir, Ni and Cr. or of an alloy of 
W, Th and Zr It has an elongated cross section, eithir an ellipse or a double parabola 
Lamp filaments- Soc. d£tvdes sot vrm qc.es et norsmirmrs. Fr CX1.275 
June 1, 1929 Filaments for wireless Lamps are made of BaiNi or Da allays such as 
Na Ba. Bi BaorSa Ba. Cf C A 25, 1170 
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Preparation of fine gram emulsions. C. F veils. Phot Ini. 25, 1172-1(1530).— 
The gTaimness observed in photographic materials t* due to the clumping or aggrega- 
tion of grains rather than to the individual grams themselves. Other things being 
equal, grainmess is proportional to the sue of the individual grains, but the prepn. 
of fine gran emulsions is largely a matter of colloidal principles aimed at preventing 
formation of aggregates of grains In the ammonia process, substitution in part 
by Na-COi is recommended for the first ripening, followed by a quid, second npening 
of the well washed material C C. Meulevdykb 

Preparation of silver bromide emulsion. Marx Reo, T. Nishimura, II IIavasiO- 
IIARA. T Asai AND S MuRata Repts Imp. Ini Research Inst Osaka. Japan 11, 
No 13(1930). — The methods of prepn. of AgBr emulsion together with its properties 
are given F. I Nakamura 

Solubility of silver bromide in photographic emulsion. Mtcmo Miyata. Re pis. 
Imp Ind Research Inst Osaka, Japan 11, No 12(1930) — The use of the pptn method 
in detg the soly of AgBr in photographic emulsions is given F I Nakamura 
Toning by addition. S Jasievsd. Ateher Phot 37, 113-5(1930) — Processes (or 
toning Ag images fall into two groups the substitution methods, in which the Ag of the 
image is changed to another form, as AgjS, and the addn methods, in which some sub- 
stance is added to the Ag, as the U toning process The final deposit obtained when a 
HgCl» bleach is used for sulfide toning is partly sol in Farmer’s reducer. It cannot, 
therefore, be Ag,S but is probably a complex Hg S compd H Barker 

Alkaline selenosul/ates and their use for the toning of silver images. A Seyewetz. 
Set tnd phot [21, 1,430. Rn /rant phot 11, 332, Photofraphe 17,475-0(1930) — 
Scleno- sulfates can be obtained from NH 4 . Li. Na and K sulfites Because of its great 
soly, the last is the most interesting Ondilg a coned soln of K selcnosulfate w ith water. 
Sc is pptd , but on dilg with a KiSOj sofn., the soln remains colorless Silver selcno- 
sulfate decomposes, readily pptg Ag,Se, hence, the soln cannot be used to tone prints 
Several pnnts may be fixed and toned simultaneously with a fresh soln of hypo coutg 
in addn K selcnosulfate After fixing 2 or 3 pnnts. however, clear whites are no longer 
obtained because of the decompn of the Ag selenosulfatc. L A SrAlB, Jr 
History of the invention of silver chloride developing-out paper of the Velox type. 
R Namias II prog fol 37, 397(1930) — In a discussion of this subject, Edcr claimed 
that AgCI papers were ongina ted by himself and Pirtighelli Baekeland replied that 
in his papers the emulsion was not washed, and that the present type of developing out 
paper therefore originated with the introduction of Velox Baekeland’s dawns are 
supported by N. C E. K Mess 

Determination of so-called Ur-silver in photographic gelatin. H H. ScnMtDT and 
T. Bretsctiver Z. mss Phot. 28, 293-7(1930); cf C A 2S, 42— The previous 
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differentiation of the Ag content between atomic At anil an organic Ag eompd doe* 
not hold The Ag i* not the result or the action of Ag\T>, on gcbtin. but i* due to 
differences in the diffusion velocities of Ag and halogen ions wulun the gelatin during 
washing Ag halide and Ag form-d by exposure cannot be sepd with neutral NaiSAh 
The best available substance is Na,SO, Its use. howes-er. is limited to the ms rstigation 
of AgCl and AgUr A ^ H TatxrLLi 

Origin and the chemical nature of the adTer content It. It Schmitt and F. 
Pekt«chner Z inn Phot 23, 302-I!(H30J— The Ag content anscs by hydrolysi* 
through differences in the diffusion velocities of halogen and Ag ions and consists of 
Ag,0 This AgiO has a tanning action on grlatm, forming a difficultly sol complex. 
The total amt of detectable Ag.O in the gelatin after washing depends upon the relations 
Iwtwccn the soly of Ag halide and the Ag O gelatin complex Viith the same s^T 
of the Ag complex, the Ag content increases with increasing soly of the Ag halide The 
total amt of Ag.O formed very quickly approaches a limit when as much AgiO dissolves 
as is formed by hydrolysis of Ag halide The Ag content resulting from AgCl is per- 
fectly sol AgBr and Agl were also studied It is possible that the Ag,0 formed by 
h> drol) sis influences ripening In any case. Ag,0 is more easily reducible than Ag 
ha’tde 1 API! Tr.vtuj 

Silver content and the fixing process. II II Schmidt and r. Ptrrscnscx. Z 
mss Phot 28, ffff'-SCCfmO), cf C A 24, 20b9 —The soly of Ag is less in Na.SO, 
than in Na,S,Oi soln Tlierefore. the total removal of Ag from a washed emulsion by 
No.SOi soln is due to a sol. Ag eompd which has been shown to give Ag ions. The 
very small amts, of Ag left tn the emulsion are of the same order as those obtained if 
pure gelatin is treated wuh thiosulfate and the sulfite complex eompd solne Very 
probably this Ag is Ag,S. The soly of Ag tn thiosulfate solns. is too great for the use 
oi the latter in accurate analytical investigation A 1 II Tsu rixi 

Mechanism of the color change of Silver Images due to selenium. A Sevkivetz 
Set tnJ phot 121, 1, 435(1930) — So dissolved in alkaline xulfites or sulfides can be used to 
tone Ag images Sodium sefcnosulfate and sodium sefenosutfide react with Ag to give 
Ag»Sc This reaction has been verified by removing the image from plates and paper 
anddetg analytically the ratio of Ag to Sc A slightly larger percentage of Se was found 
in the xelenosulfate toned image Satisfactory agreement with the theoretical ratio 
was obtained for the sclcnosulfide imige L A Sr tin Jr 

Orthochromatism, panchromitism and dye filters. Gcu.Ump.ot and Bocsrrmo 
Photo Krrue 42, 309-11, 32,V0{1930) — An cstn of the chromatic sensitivity of negative 
materials may be obtained (1) by photographinga rolorchart with and without lifters, 
(2) by means of the l'der Ilecht sonsitometer wedge (3) by means of spcctrographic 
curies I samples of each method are shown II D Russell 

Glycocoll-eopper for daylight filter R Luther Kinotechnik 12, 453(1930) — 
The advantages are (1) it is easy to prepare in c p form and easy to compound. (2) 
it contains no volatile and easily oxidized mati rial (3) it is neutral and does not attach 
the glass walls of the cell <41 it is practically stable with time. (5) the absorption 
is more independent of temp The disadvantages are (1) the soln can dev clop mold, 
(2) it is sensitive to alkali and acid itsprepn bring thus made more troublesome, (3) its 
soly is low at room temp If necessary, a greater thickness of cell may be chosen The 
extinction cure c is shifted S or 10 mj. farther toward the red. and the density islcssin the 
ultra violet than is that of the Dins Gibson filter It appears to give a closer match 
to the curve of the ideal filter than docs a CuSO, pvndmr mannitol cell O K M 
Raising the sensitivity of bichromated colloid films. K Jacobsoiin and E. Wag 
ner A Mur Phot 37, ns 100(1130) —The addn of CcCU to the sensitizing bath 
as advised by F J Tntton was not found to increase the sensitivity of bichromated 
gelatin Bathing in a soln of methylene blue after the usual sensitizing with K t 0r,O. 

lncr ^ a - ,! ™ r £ d sensitivity The loss in the green and yellow balances the gam 
m toe red. so there is no gain in the total sensitivity H Parker 

Oleobrom. J D Johnston Camera (Dublin) JO, 235-0(1030) —Technic of 
broraoil making is simplified by the introduction of a new bromide paper The de 
v eloped print is bleached and dried in the usual way The dry pnnt is charged with 
ink from a special roller The print is then placed in water and a clean roller run over 
the pnnt. This rolling remov cs the ink from the highlights and deposits it on the shad 
ows. Alter the proper contrast has been obtained, the pnnt is remov ed from the water 
ana is either dned or the tones altered by hand manipulation R. A Purdy 
New photochemical effect on celloidm paper as a radiation problem. II. Mbwes, 
Z imi Phot 28, 311-24(1930) — AgCl papers exposed to different substances (ele- 
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tnents of the periodic sy-stem) In a nonconducting box of ctmnv, or metal five. co1or1e« 
paper machf. and developed In dild rodinal developer (1 *05) at 18’ for 1 > min , Rive 
pictures which show the cfTect of radiation and not the effect of emanation of HtOj 
This radiation M calls L rays Different properties of these L ms are discussed 

A 1' II TutvrtAt 

Testing wash water for hypo. Atehrr rkel 37, 1 17 8(1930) —Several methods are 
described for testing for the presence of Nj^O, (1) A dd (light red) soln of KMnO* 
is decolorized In less than a min after the addn of water contg NajS-O, (2) Two 
cc of a 1*7 soln of AgNO, aeulilied with l!Ae. muo! with a glass full of the wash water, 
give a brown color if Na,ivO, is prrssnt (3) A drop of said HgO> win added to a 
$m ill amt of the wash watrr Rives a brown color with Na^jO, present Tlie method 
of Crihtrrc and Ross using a soln of IlgCl, and kilns also descn!>cd H Paretx 

Ferrous oxalate developer. SrOau Atr/irr 1’Jtpi 37, HX) 2(10.10) — For over- 
etposures. the 1 cC,0» developer gives better results than dild or restrained org d<* 

\ elopers, nml the time of development is normal Two stock solus ore use*! ( I) 

1 3 (33^) K,C,0, and (/») I l ( Ul*^) IVSO*. with a drop of ll-SO, Tliree parts 
of d to one part of B Ri\rs the strongest develop* r increasing the proportion of 
.1 weakens It. or Kllr nil l>c odiltd to conrct *>xrrrxj**>surrs still further One or 

2 drops of hypo increases the energy, but an rxc**Vs causes f„g A good re*lticrr mw 
l>e made from the used developer 1 iftren g of oxalic acid is dissolved in a liter of 
the heated developer The green crystals of ferric potassium oxatite formed when 
the dexelopcr cools are made up as a I 20 soln and hxpo is addul equal to !i times 
the wt of the green crystals whose action is iwtwcen tint of R,1 c(CN)« anil persulfate 

II Parkt* 


Is the blackening and blanching of exposed lithoponc a photographic phenomenon’ 
(Stobde) 3. The Ppierer lens and what it reveals m cellulose and protoplasm (Snintiz) 


Fhotographlc coating sensitive to electronic discharge. Austin C Cootltv l). S 
1,701,03.1, Feb 3 1'inely divided comlucting particles such as metal are distributed 
through a sensitive coating to render it suitable for use In recording npp 

Three-color cinematograph film. Lrov J I) DiDina. U. S. 1 .790,978. Feb 3. 
A blue Hinge is printed on one face of a him coated on one side with a gelatin bromide 
layer and on the other with a neutral gclitin layer; the film is coated with a soln of n 
dichromate, and there arc printed simultaneously on the sides of the film a yeltow and 
a red inngr. resp , the film lieing then dried ami prouded with a colored gelatin strip 
on each sale. 

Production of colored photographic and cinematographic positives. L. J. Da*son- 
mllk Helg 372.003, Aug 31, 1P3U A Ag wit image Is tirst produced In the sensHlred 
emulsion Alter rescnsitization by means of a salt of another metal, a 2nd image Is 
produced It is obtained cotored by pptn of a colored salt 

Photographic plates and films. I C. Fardenind A.-G. I'r. 0(13.059. April 10. 
1930 Anti halo liyrrs for photographic plites and films contain fuchsone dyes with 
one or more COOII groups in the mot Examples are given of the u«e of aunndicarb 
oxylic acid, oimnmonocart>ox> he acid and h> droxy carlxix* fuchsone 

Light-sensitive layers. Kauj; A. Co. A -G Tr CM .002. Mar 29. 1930 Light- 
sensltuc layers are prepd on appropriate supports using dnzo coni|Hls of aromatic 
amino-aca lamines of the general formula Nil, R Nil CO X ami Nil, R Nil CO - 
Nil R* NIl» in which R and R* are substituted or unsuhstituted groups and X is an 
aliphatic, aromatic or aliphatic aromatic group and the CO may be replace*! by Cb 
Examples are given 

Protecting surfaces. Vladimir Rnaos. I'r 0«2,S00, Mar 20. 1930 Fragile 
surfaces such as photographic negatives or papers, films, pictures, etc , nrc protected 
AcO \ hm ^' 5 " Cr ° tn,n M' ai v nt so ' n - of celluloid, etc . In an appropriate solvent such as 

Printing molds. Ernst PncnttRr. Tr 992,794, Afar. 1950 In the produc- 
tion of printing molds, safatnme or like substance is added to the light sensitive layer 
to neutralize the lattcral or undesired illumination. 
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Researches on the role of water In the nits' a’juo combination* of rutheniam-IV- 
antEjme*. R. C«a»otsat. Ctmpl find 19J, JU-VS'lftl) — In partial support « 
hu theory of hydrolysis Werner made use of certain transformations of salts of Hu- 
IV nitrav.bTdraxot'-tranifnine which are caused liy suitably heating the salts with 

a «d, namely. X,(Ru(NO)(OH)(.\Tl.}.1 (I) ► X.lRti(V0)0f J O)(NII.),J (H) — > 

X,lkufNO)(MH«)«l (III) In his investigation of the rote of water in salts of type 
II, C prepd 2 new salts having the compns f'n(NO)*niCJfi ffiO and Rtt{*iO)pTr 
CUHjO fen - ethylmcdiamine and py — pyndine) The properties of th '"*’ c 7 n ?. 1 ’" 
aquo salts indicate that they art really hydrochlorides of hydroaidM havn« *** / 
mg structures O,|Rn(N0)(MH,). fClHOH)]. I, (Ruf.NOJen, (011011)1. and : !«" 
(SOfrTi'ClHOtnChl The mol ct 1IC1 n joined w the O of the group (1 1 Cl O-AJ 

by a secondary valence, the O po-sr**tng tn-crV/rdinance. R 11 Lowhavd 

A new method for the conversion of alkali sulfate to alkali chloride for use m sili- 
cate analysis. V/etsc* MyliCS ‘Sprithtacl W, 072— V IIjIO) — A new rnelhc*! for 
converting the alkali lulfat* to the chloride in the quant, drtn of f- ana ?»a m siucatcs 
to replace the more bothersome I'. a Cl, method eon«i«t* in a double evapn. of the finely 
pulverized neutral sulfate with KtH*2HCL , . . , . ^ ** ^ 

The reaction b-tween iodic acid fsDcaii todates) and hypophosphorotu acid, phos- 
phorous acid or their salts. 01/. V Horortt CeUtdv>n Cstchoilar Ck*m Ormm 2, 
t/O-Z'Al'syiXin Fr-nchJ, c i C. A 25, AW —’ Thu part deals with th- oxidation 
of the low« acids of P by WO. m the presence of substances capable of r« moving 
by the formation of msoL iodides the I produced by th* reaction te-tween tb< HIO, 
and the HI formed during the oxidation of the pVwphoroas acids Salts 'I I'll, Ag. 
IJg** and Cd were used, but with Fb and Cd salts free X was always firmed f x- 
cess of the perchbiratrs of Ag and Hg**' was finally used. The »r,k was earned 
out with acidified (II, SO.} alkali phosphite or hypojbo'p»'ite solos to which KI and 
txet ss metallic perchlorate w»re added. With Ag and ilg** perchlorates th’ eorre 
spondmg iodides were form'd, so that very h!t> dir-rt ozidit on of th- ac*d» fry Jh» 
HID, occurred. The oxidation in the presence of AgClO. was comt lieat-d by the pptn 
of almost all the I pr-s*nt as Agio, wh»n th* AgClO. *<] '-d and alvi by th* re 
d action of the AgClO, to finely divid'd Ag The r-n.lt’ s 1 - r* tl at only hn'I the 11,1*0, 
was oxidized After the oxidation th' so'n. contii" -d j n"cioaIlv 11,10, and very 
htt!eIf,PO fc ff,IO. only began to be formed aft -r about /i", .ft 1 -- H.IO, had been ox i 
dized. At ordinary temp the oxidation of H,fO v If, Hr was th- man reaction, 
the oxidation of H.PO, alone was alwas, •! /» V.i»b HgfUO.b no Jfgl, was pptil 
since it di-solvcd m th- p-rc'-lorate rrnn-d^ t K .«i f .nuau m As with t*'* Ag salts 
the !!*♦♦ salts wtr* the real oxidizing a/ mis -A th- pV-pWoui acids The tig** 
'T' 1 *" Hl ? whil - dgOO. only oxidizM the H.IO, 

to Hi'niv The oxidation .» the Hg* ‘ salt occurred at ordinary tncp , the rate d- 
T t '.'t VX T , ' I 7 ^ Accord. ng to th* quantity of Hg»* 

7^7 tS * */*,. w!l airmt ,/r , tV H «‘ 4311 »=d n-talLc Hg. were formed 
D-miM descripticis of the courvn of th- reactions of tolns obtain-d and of ppts 
formed ar- given, toy-ther with detailed equations representing the various oxidation. 

.. . . L , , FowagD I) Samoa* 

fi«Wi ‘T 1 * ,^7 b 7 (lr ^'a- p VILLAJO Chmpf rend 190, 1129-11 

7^ »*» t>e action of f J at high temp ii^n / r « alhafi, owfi. by fW 

77f^ " ,th * hKh "=* cao detect :.a vapor A current « f H was 

pa.vvi iv-r fu^d ixUxpread .n the mtemal waUt^ a tub* off, tr-m-ly ref ractory glass or 
'Vhl A * '^ dr cI ° s t‘ 1 n at Unh b> r*tam the soda aTd placed 
^ * ,trfr ?* fon °w* At h//J* in the heated part of th* tube 

Uuh a-."7^77 '* /J , W “ cf ? ar 7' 1 » ltI ' «P^rs al/sorbing J.‘a 1 gbt very strongly 

of '.a v ,te ll *“ t t5> 3 'T^nng vapor gave the characteristic spectrum 

fin fhe '77 1 7 *-'V«n . ev-n at the higher temps utilized 

The system, thorcca Citr2te-ether-*ater between 0* and 20* P MisciaTeixz- 

^*77^ « tnm of th- ternary systems t'Or 
- »fr- />- liOad Th \Oi),-Ftd>If/>. to establish the conditions for the f*pn. 
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of Til from U in the presence of water by the aid of Et,0 {cf M , C A 23, 1551) Of 
tlie systems Et,0 11,0. ThCNO.VrtjO and TMNCMr-HA only the latter is un- 
known, so this was first studied The following data gnr the temp and the no of g. 
of ThfXO,), in 100 cc of satd soln cryo'copic method —0 2, l — O 5.2, —I, 
52. —15.9 —21,13, — 2 9, 1G. — S, 20. —10.23 5 -5 1.204. —50.27 3. 

—6 33, —0 0,37 —0.41 —112,41 —12 2.44 5. —115.40 2. —15.47,. —10 6. 
40 8 __ioi.51 —23 3, 531 —25. 557 —28 0.58. —313.59 2. —35.00 0. 
—40 0, 02 —415, (VI, synthetic method — 13 5, (VI (Th(N'Oi), OffiO) analytic 

method —22 012 0 05 10.1,52 20.05 0 Equil in muts of Th(N’0,) fc l,t,0 
and water was very slow , n some cases 20 days being required Tlie results of the 
measurements at 0° and 2n° an gmn in tallies and triangular diagrams, which must 
be consulted for the quant data The method used for obtaining these <lala is dc 
scribed m detail In the prtpn of anhy > f Tk(i\0,)>. the ordinary nitrate was freed of 
traces of Cc by pptn with NajS-O, ar<l 11,0,. crystn as ThfXOiK distn of N',0, o\xr 
this to remove 41I.O. and treatment of the residue with a cumnt of dry air for scseral 
days C C Dans 

The system: uranyl nitrite -ether -water between 0* and 20*. P Misciateuj 
Gazz chtm lUi 60, 139-42(1030) -Tlie binary systems 1.1,0 11,0. UOi(NO, >,-1*1,0 
and UO,(NOi), H, O arc already known Equil m the ternary ssstrm was much more 
rapid than with Th(XO,)« f.t,0 ff,0 A method of prrp* r>f a nhyl U0i(S0,), was de- 
veloped, nr , by distg its mist with N-O, and drying the residue in a current of dry 
air at 110* Incipient decontpn of the anhyd salt is obvious from a change in color to 
orange yellow No basic salts arc formed in this thermal decompn (cf Guempcl. 
C '■ A. 24, 2.1G7) The data for the isotherms at 0* and at 20* arc gnrn in tables and 
triangular diagrams, which must be consulted for the quant values Cf preceding 
abstr. C C Dai l-» 

The structure of hydrogen phosphide and of hydrogen arsenide. G Natta and 
E Casaiza Cos thim ml 60, 101-9(1930) — In prtsious expts on the stmeture 
of hydrides of elements of the 5th and Cth groups (cf N . Giern chim tnd appluaLi 
12, 37(1930)), analogies were found in the form and dimensions of the elementary cells 
of Nil,, PH, and Asllt. but this was limited to a comparison of the lattice consts , and 
it was not prosed whether n perfect isomorphism exists In the present paper, more 
refined methods has c made it possible to settle this problem Of the binary compds 
of II with elements of the 5th group, only Nil, has been studied by the x ray powder 
method (cf Mark and Pohtand, C A 20, 130, de Smedt. C A 20, 1735), but the 
arrangement of the atoms in the mol was not established A new examn of NH» 
gaie s ray photographs of extraordinary clearness, and these will be desenlwd in a 
later paper, with the detn of the structure The lattice const, at — 170° was 508 
A U , a value lower than that of the other experimenters, probably because of the ther- 
mal contraction at the lower temp SbH, and Hill, appeared to be isomorphous but 
of a different structure from NH,. PH, and Aslf, However, the weakness and Lick 
of clarity of the lines leave this problem unsettled Good results were obtained with 
PH, and AsH, PH, was prepd from Ca phosphide and water and purified by drying 
with CaClj, freezing out of heavier hydndes and sepn from II by solidification with 
liquid air. It b — 87 4 * and m — 1325* Asll» was prepd from pure Zn and As,0, 
m aq 1 iCl, drying with CaCl, and freezing of the Asl I, with liquid atr Examn. of both 
PH, and AsH, was earned out with an app already used (cf X . C. A 24,4973) At 
approx 100*(abs ) PH, and AsH, are quite stable and do not oxidize mair.eienwhcn traces 
of other H phosphides or arsenides are present PH, crystallizes in the cubic system 
Its elementary cell contains 4 mols , has a dimension of G 31 * 0 01 A U. at — 170* 
and a vol of 251 X 10 - *' cc. Its d is 0S9G AsH, is isomorphous with PH, Its 
elementary cell contains 4 mols , with a dimension of 0 40 ^ 0 02 A U. at — 170* 
and a sol of 2G2 X 10 - ,l cc. Its d is 1 9G. The position of the P and As atoms corre- 
sponds to a face-centered structure The x ray data did not permit the establishment 
of the position of the 11 atoms in the lattice From considerations based on the size of 
the constituent atoms, it is probable that both PH, and AsH, belong to 1 of the 2 spatial 
groups Th 1 and Oh‘. The relations between these and the structure of Nil, will be 
the subject of a Later paper C. C. Dams 

b ‘ 7aleRt vanadium. Juuus Meier and Margot Auuai Z. anor g 
194, 278-02(1930) — The soly of specially punfied V,O t in various concns 
of If,SO« is tabulated If 3 g of V,C>» is dissolved m 30 g of 10% HtSO* the soln 
diluted and reduced a ith SO,, blue vanadyl sulfate is produced Electrolysis of the 
SOrfrce soln. in an inert atm with a Pt. Pb or Hg cathode, 8-10 v and 2-3 amp causes 
further reduction Purple crystals of VSO, 7H,Q (1) sep upon evapn. This product 
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11 -my unstable The NIL K and Pb complexes. t I . (XH*),V(SO,)i CHjO, are more 
, table- Treatment of I with alkali salt* of other aods gives only solru Salt* of org 
itids decompose readily. Soln of metallic V in mineral acids yield* green vanadic 
w.lns Tie meul a * cat hode or anode doe* not form V**. U A SotXE 

Germanium- XHVL Extraction of german i u m and gallium from germamie. L 
W, I. Patmooe Aim K- IV. Wou. W F.”t Ckcm 23, 3>f— 7(1931 ) — Alxjut 1200 
r of germanrie u chVirmattA and the Volatile chlorides are dutd. The distillate in- 
cludes the ar.hyd chloride* of Ge. A*. S». S and Ga. These are reflected to fractional 
distn. Thu distillate contains HCI and GeCL. which are »epd by gravity. The GeCb 
ma y then be hydrolyzed again to the dioxide The yield is bo-W'.c of the Ge content 
of the ore Amy Le Vbvmxtb 

The halide* of the me earth*. IV. Samarium diiodide and the thermal dtcotn- 
posiUon of samarium tmodide. G Jaictscii axdX S mu. Z.citorg cf/fem Chert j 193, 
391-103(1930) —Pure anhydrous SmI, *s prrpd. by treating a cut of 1 moL of ordi- 
uarr IIAXcontg Sat. ar.d C mol*, c/ XI l J with a current of III. the temp being grad- 
ually raised to 3.VJ* and Ccally to COO-CIO* to remove XHJ After cooling the Ifl 
u replaced snth X To avoid the forma lion of basic salt* the gale* must be quite dry 
and free from O SmU ta obtained can be reduced to Sail, by hating in a An boat 
in a current of dry H. the temp, being raised »lowly in the course of 1 1 hr*, to 750-7C0 
and held at this temp for \Z> hr*. After coohng the tube «* tiled with pure X Emit 
is a deep jreen. almost black in color, and dissolves in 11,0 to give a deep red color. 
The sola, evolves H, ard is gradually decolorized with srpn. of a banc £m"‘ salt. SmI, 
is more stable than the chloride but is vigorously decomposed by acids, even AcOH, 
with evolution of Hi- The thermal decompn. of Em!, was carefully studied in a quartz 
tube under a pressure of 0.01 ram. of Ifg The temp rose to Wl‘ in 4 to 5 nun At 
£,V)-570\ 1 began to come off. the reaction bemg very vigor mu at O/>-720‘ Above 
750* evolution of I wa* very slight. The material was heated at W)* for 45 min., 
then at for 15 mm., and then allowed to cool, an atm. of pure dry X bei-g finally 
admitted. The product e4 thu decompn. u EnJ*. £mJ»atC£0 react* a* follows 3SmJr 
. — ► Sm +2S«nI». Smli melts with decompn. at &40* and ii extremely sensitive to 11,0, 
forming a red basic iodide m a few mins, in air Cond. measurements verify the rapid de- 
coropn. of SmI. in HA> soln*. as follows: 2SmI, + 211,0 — ► 2Sm(OH)I. + If* 
If Emit is dusolved in air free HA) at 0* and treated with a cold latd. *«vln of Xa^sO., 
SmSO. is pptd. It is a bright. orang*-eed cryxt. powder, slowly decomposed by 11,0 
and sob in aesds snth decompn. JL Stoextz 

Tnchloromethyl perchlorate. L. Enamini axn J Gouezau f.'cSunaitm- 
ukafSen 18, 530(1930) — In presence of a little HCI. CCb react* with AgClO. at the 
ordinary temp . yielding tnchloromethyl perchlorate CCIiClO,. m f/h-70% yield 
By repeated fractionation m a vacuum in absence <A moisture thu can be obtained as a 
colorless liquid which sobdite* at about — 55 to colorless crystals. With water n 
yields HCIO, and b berates I with nd.de* With ale. and other org substances, t r , 
tap grease, it react* at the ordinary temp with detonation. When heated it explcrle*. 
Eberatmg CL If. C A. 

The action of brnlent metal* on persulfates of the allab group. Synthesis of 
Om^Asoiax Z an*r t au£m Chem 
L^JPrJ 41930) —PedactiiM of K. Xa or XH, persulfate* with metatla: Cu, Mg. 

Fe - ** 05 *’”* * *» ' fc “ !t - e l. KiZnfSO,), FAlf) The reaction 
is practi cally quant. yj A Stixe 

, AQTh^TWadylaaheyUte*. P Eunu* Cwitl rend 192. 1C0-71 1331) — MeOH 
<rr EtOH(+\ 00,+ LiOCAf.COJ.le give* MeO(VO)OCJf«CO>Me forth* EtOcompd.) 

to the 5Io_fRq*euheiri ft Bexthum, Z a -wry Ciew if, 449(1903)) 
a=d C t. .1, o-rmpds. (Dcak and Packer, C A 23, b20) V F Haeaxxciov 
jnadrrralent molybdenum. C. A. Bakicti. At; 
^ L t?*l } 2 ' —J 1 * thiocyanates of quadrivalent Mo. previously ua- 

If- 2 ’ wpn a ‘ the hexamethTlenetetra- 

l " 4 HiMofCXSIi. with K,Fe(CN)«. Both 

imVlT F WTO “e m*oL m water; so the reaction u earned out by grading each 
“ *5* P revfc “ water. Wth the CJIZI salt, an intense 
bIne-*TO , et v^d remit*, white snth the tetiamme. a gr*en violet solid mutts The anaty- 
*«*!«; "* T (C5a:g,iwfa(CNsj. *nd (cjw;,w!,uo(c; 5). 
T. °^ 7 . b-*t qcadnraleut Mo isjpresent, a method was developed by B ; the method 
aCT Mo * aJt “i 1 ** to Mori by a o-Ad soln. 

' 11-15 n 1301 reduced to FefCXV*. The eqtnrx. of 
KfWV), reduced ar* a meamre of the midatioa. The Mo was thus found to b* 
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quadrivalent The estn of IV'(CN), and Pe»'(CN T )t in solns of CN and SCN as well 
ns halogens has already been worked out by B (C A 24, 4721) A W CoNTtrR! 

Studies on some complex chroaiselenates. I. P II Sarkar and S N. Biiat* 
TAcnARYA / Indian Chem Soc 7, 7flV0(1930) — Tlic close analogy tietween the 
properties of complex chromisulfates and complex chromisclcmtcs n discussed The 
methods of prepn and anal) sis of chromosolcnic acid. H|Cr(5«.0,)t|. chromoseleno* 
monosulfunc acid. Hi(Cri(SO«)(ScOt)il. chromovclenodnulfune acid. IIi(Cr,(SOt)i- 
(SeOi)al, chromosclcnotnsulfunc acid, II«[Cr,(ScO,)i(SO,),), and the corresponding K 
salts are outhnid Na chromosclctue alum is dcscnljed L L Qujll 


The svstem MgO-FeO-I>iOi in air at one atmosphere (Ron tuts. Mprwis) 8. 


Wolf. Ludwig Grundriige der tnorganlschen Chemle. 2nd ed , revised 
Leipxig !• Deuticke 230 pp M C, bound, M 8 
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Differential potentiometric titration. IV. (aj Adaptation of the method to the use 
of hydrogen electrodes, (b) Test of standards for precise acidimetry. Dincan A 
MacInneS and Irving A CowTrRTiiWAiTE. J Am Ckem hoc 53, 5.'»5-G2(l93l) — 
The way in which the differential electrometric method of titration can l»e adapted 
to the use of II electrodes is described in detail and 2 cuts show the necessary app 
I'xpts with electrometric detn of the end point by the method described, using const • 
boiling UCI, K acid phthalatc and benzoic acid as standards. gave results agreeing to 
within 0 01% or better. W T II 

Improved apparatus and method for the analysis of gas mixtures by combustion 
and absorption. Martin Shepherd. Bur. Standards J Research 6, 121-07(1931) — 
The app described is of the Orsal type but contains many improvements A buret 
is provided w hich prevents parallax errors, a device gives good illumtnation, a manome- 
ter-compensator is provided which is compact and less fragile than the usual type, 
the pressure balance living obtained by electric contact, a special stopcock insures 
accuracy; a water jacket is provided which does not require a very large rubber stopper, 
a distributor, or manifold, eliminates much capillary dead space, the absorption pipet 
works very rapidly, the combustion pipet eliminates the undesirable features of the 
common type, a sampling pipet is designed to permit manipulation without danger 
of contamination sources of leakage are avoided, the complete assembly is unusually 
convenient; the app is supported entirely by metal, the assembly and replacement 
of parts is easily accomplished Several procedures are given for miking technical 
and accurate gis analyses The app was designed for the purpose of getting more 
accurate results and saving time The original paper must be consulted for details 

w t. ir 

Quantitative study of the borie acid-alcohol flame test. W. Stahl Acta Untv 
Latvtenns Ktm Fakultat. Sertja I, No 13-17(in German 399-40Q)(in Lettish 369- 
99)(1930). — The II>BOi esters give the green flame test when the reacting components 
are at about 100’ below the b p of the TtOII or McOH used. With rise in temp 
the eflect is increased The coned H»SO« used m the test serves not only to liberate 
and remove 11 jO but also has an effect upon the flame The color can be estd 
with the aid of a colorimetric scale The best flame test is obtained when the temp 
is not far from the b p of the ale and the best reaction mixt is 5 vol MeOII to l vol 
coned H,SOi The dimensions of the app have an effect upon the smallest quantity 
of HjBO, that can be found but with the micro app described in this paper, as fittJe os 
0005 mg II,B0| can be detected As much as 3% of water in the MeOII does not 
have any noticeable effect W T. H. 

Spectrum analysis in assaying. A A. Fuat. Mining Mag 43, 81-5(1930)!— 
Procedure is outlined for the most valuable types of applications- (1) Qualitative 
test for a particular metal This is recommended for sorting steel scrap (2) Qualita- 
tive test for all metals present. This is valuable esp in complete assays of Pt metals 
and rare-earth concentrates (3) Approx quantitative analysis— done by comparison 
with standard spectra. (4) More accurate quantitative detn — done by measure- 
ment of intensity of lines by spectrophotometry. Thejaccuracy of the method is about 
o/c It is suitable for rapid analysis of steels where highest accuracy is not required 
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N'umfmm other application* a 

(H'JO) -In the Bench"* ^.ri iuh SiOi the part played by the S.O, is in the for 
fusion with * The caihonate and SiO, may be fused beforehand 

To *™ the#ddn ^ n*°« “ **™*r£\ 

_ . ..... olidi nne agent. Subrlocx Swanv. Jr , amd Theodore S 

Cobaltic sulfate as arvoim^ g _Co,(SO.). is best used as an analyti 

XAiTinros J < oxidation of certain org compds to COt An electrolytic 

cal reagent for the quant oxuiax. t n A SoVUt 

ISlCl 'The'u$e°^f 1 hydrogen sulfide and ammonium sulfide in analytical laboratories. 
.. JfiZ'r* tkim |S). 12, 307-70(11)30) -Useful practical notes on the 

15 these reagents and precautions to be taVen in pptg . washing and weighing 

th?WtO«t' metal sultuhs are given Their analytical properties ar ' s su ™,^| ) ' ( ^ r "* 

° **Oreamc reagents m qualitative inorganic analysis. B ToucaapjorF. Ann Sot 
- gJLtfijf, SO, Scr B. I45-24fi(f*«3U) —The paper contains data concerning the 
of about 100 different org compds which have been recommended for the quxl 
testing of ittorg ma tends A bihliography u given, also a statement concerning the 
of each reaction, the method of applying the test and the sensibility Numerous 
tests for the fotiovnng cations arc desenbed Al. Sb Cu. Bi. Ba. Cd. Ca, Cr. Co. Sn 
Fc Mg Hg Ni. Pb. Sr and Zn No less than 21 difTerent tests are given for Cu. 
13 ‘for he. 10 for Mg. etc. Alter giving these data, the latter part of the paper states 
the results obtained in trying out some 15 of these tests— the ahrann test for Al, 
the rhodanunc B. pyrogaHol, benzidine and urotropine tests for Sb. the urotropine 
dimethygly oxime and Thodaminc B tests for Bi. the antipynne and K xinthogcnate 
tests for Co the alitann test for Mg. the benndme test for Pb. the dipheny limine 
dicthylaniline and orange IV tests for Zn The sensitiveness and specificity of each 
test ore discussed critically and the 3 tests for Zn. the aluann test (or Al the rhodatnine 
B test for Sb and the dimcthylglyoxime test for Bi are recommended especially 

W T II 

Determination of small quantities of hydrogen and oxygen m active charcoal 
Altrfd Stock. Hermann Lux and Join* \V It Rxyner /. an-rg all gem CSem 
105, 1 58-03 (UMI) — Di gasify the charcoal and then bum it with a known to! of O 
Condense the resulting water, and from the quantity obtained compute the II content 
Then, since the \ol of CO, is equiv to that of the O,. the residual gas. corrected for the 
G, in the water, gives the vo! of Or from the O in the origin il coal An app is shown 
which is suitable for the analysis and the method is described in detail \V T II 
Rapid colorimetric estimation of potassium. Exrue R Calby J Am Chem 
Sot 53, 5J9-45(1931)_ cf C l 24, JUnI —Dissolve in 1 cc of water the dry residue 
from a soln and add 7 5 cc of a satd sola of picnc acid in 93% ale After a ppt be 
gins to form in the stirred soln allow the raixt to stand at 20* for 45 nun with stimng 
at o- min intervals, filter and wash the ppt with ether Dissoli c the ppt and com 
pare the cobr with that obtained similarly from known quantities of K W T. II 
Determination of magnesium in Portland cement and similar materials by the use 
of 8-hydroxyqumoline J C Redmond and II A Bright Bur Standards J Be- 
jforcA 6, lid 20(1931) — Digist 0 5 g of cement with 20 ml of G A IIC1, heating gently 
, to m ‘ and adt * Me red indicator and coned Nil, Oil until the soln is distinctly 
' Vi°r , , 1 -. ra ' n „ *“«* <*<. ppt to settle and filter promptly To the filtrate, 

add 1 ml of coned MI.OII and 2 t ml of 4% Nit, oxalate soln Boil 2-3 min , digest 
Vi? T“’, Cr , baU L„ m,n fi,tf r and wash 5-5 times with hot water Heat 

the filtrate (about 310 ml ) to b0-70» and add 20 ml of reagent (23 g 8 hydroxy quinoline 
vJt£°Jixx d ? f Social AcOH and ddd to 2 I with cold water) and 4 ml of coned 

per 1W* ml ot soln SUr mechanically for 10 15 mm niter and wash the 
J I PP rwJ' h , hot ® 3 ‘. A Ml, OH Dissolve the ppt in 50-75 ml of hot 1 2 iV HC1. 
dil to 200 ml. add 15 ml of coned HO. cool to 23* and det the hydroxy quinoline 
contuit by the KBr RBrO, method of Berg The results obtained with standard 
argillaceous limestone were excellent The experienced analyst can det MgO within 
2 hrs by this method ^ jj 

Determination of magnesium as pyrophosphate Stanso S Mraouc. Bid! Sot 
Ckim 1 oy rougostame 1, f*t II 15-24(1930) —To avoid the error due to rapid heat 
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in; of MgXlhPO*. tt is rccomm-rd*d to me Jrna flirnng cruablei and heat the rpt 
for 2 hr? at 4M3* tn an elec. oven 5V T H 

Electrolytic separation cf lead and antimony and to application to the determina- 
tion of lead in tartar emetic. Ella M Collin avt* Hevry J S. S\vd Analyst 56, 
00-3{1'V11> study of the deposition potentials of Sb***. of S’>* ** * * and of Pb* ’ 
in tartrate so’ns showed the possibility of <epj Pb anl Sb el'ctrolvtically front such 
so’ns. The m-thod described d*penj» upon th- oxidition of the PS to the h’ghrr 
state by I, in the presence of HCO,' Tartanc acid is added and t*-c snln mad- all 
with KOI! It is then electrolysed bv a current d-nsrd front an external source sir 
from internal el •ctmlvsts IVnoIv* f > s o' tartar rm-tic tn water add 3 g of St!lC(\ 
and osidirc t**e Sl»0 with kl, soln Then odd 4 £ kOH and of tartanc acid 

l)il to JV> cc a-d eUctrulvre cold using a I*t cathode which has been coated with 
Cu Rotate the anode In 1 5 ?) ie n quantities of 1 G 3 3 mg of Pl» can lie drtd 
accurutrls Directions atr gi\en for carrying out l* e method bv internal electrolssis 
with a Zn an >de a—d a KCV soln in the anode compartment W T If 

Analysis of lead peronde and cf red lead. C BRtnn.v Oie— -7t[ 55, 50-1 
(1931) Instead of using i cSO, or oxalic acid to rrdt ce I'liO. or Pb,0, in the prrsence 
of aad. it is now rccommendetl to use a soln of I efNtV a-d IIN’O^ A suitable soln 
can be propd. bs trcatl"g TtbO, soln with an excess of Pb(NDjS and allowing the 
ppt to settle Add the soln from a buret u-til t**e PbO, or I’bjO* dissols-es comp!-trl> 
in the added HNOi and titrate the excess Tc with kMnO. 1 xcellcnt results were 
obtained in the 13 analyses cited W T II 

Analytical chemistry of rhenium. IL Determination of rhenium os nitron per- 
rhenate after prerious preopititon as aulffde. W Geovann avd F Wesbke. Z. 
cs-fg o”fe"i C«'«i 195, 2s»-5TN(l r iii) —To rpt Re as surd-, the soln should be 
3 G-l— A tn HCI and the current of HfS «houl I he continued for at least an hr It is 
well to start with the sola hot and pas? the pas lor 2-2 r > hrx. while the soln. is cooh-g 
Wash the ppt. with 0 3 .V HCI which has b-ea satd with H-S Treat the sulfde with 
3-5 cc. of Ci^c NaOII ard with 2-3 cc. of pcrhydrol which converts the S to SO# - - and 
the Re to RcO, - . After reuioxn-g the excess pcroxid- by boiling n-utratir- with 2 
A* II1SO4 and ppt. the hot soln with nitron Tlie oxidition of the sulfide can also tv 
accomplished by fus-on with Xa Oj which it parttcu’arly advantageous with «ulnd* 
ppta. that have been dned and aged Cf C A 25, £0 W T II 

Estmatioa of small quantities cf tin. J E Clevnell. Afirmg Afag 43, 9-13 
(1930) —The accuracy of the usual volum-tnc ra-thod of redaction of a stannic salt 
in IICl so'a. with Fc or Xi. followed b\ titration snth I. was tested for detg l to 3<1 
mg of Su Revu’ts with the smaJVr amts were shown to l>e unsatisfactory A coten 
metric method tl-at gnes better results for 0 1 to 1 mg of Sn is lased on t’-e blue color 
given by stannous salts with (XH.ljMnO, Several other reducing agents give the 
same color, so that the Sn must first be isolated From the HCI sola As and S') arc 
rptd. by Cu. which in turn is pptd bv Pb The S.n is then pptd on Zn from a shghtls 
acid soln. This is dissolved tn HCI and the soln reduced bv boili-g snth Ph foil It 
is then pouted into 10 cc. of all. molvbdatc <olu. (a!>out (NHiVMoO, with 2 r r 
XaOH) A Hitts 

The lead reduction method for the determination of tut and the interference with 
it by copper and antimony. S. G Clarke. A rztysi 56, R2-S0(1P31) — The rcductoo 
of Sn from the quadrivalent to the bivalert conditions can l>c accomplished bv boiling 
the soln. (Id! A’ m HCI) with a strip of Pb fo*l for 1 5 hrs. tn an atm of COt Th- re 
daced soln. may be cooled and titrated with It. the results being accurate if atr is kept 
out by the stream of COi during the entire expt If. fcow-cvcr. Cu is present ta the 
sola., the results are low and the error is proportional to the Cu content. Vilien Sb 
is present, the error is less but d.stiTtly noticeable The conclusion is drawn that the 
method should be applied oulv after the removal of Cu and Sb if accurate results are 
desired. w T H 

The analysis of crude p la bn cm and palladium. W P Horxe. lVisf J la; 43, 
27S-S0(1930) — Detailed procedure is given for analysts of material contg 3S to 9° 

Pt or Pd. with deta of the impurities and other precious metals present, as well as the 
Pt or Pd A Betts 

Rapid determination of rinc in brass. G Brciivs. Ckr-t -Ztg 55, 41(1931) 
Kaxl Altmannsserger. JhiJ 41-2— Thews and Harbison (C- A 23, 031) rccom 
mended the approx detn of Zn bv th- co’or of the metal drillings, stating that more 
accurate results can be obtained by detg the Cu and cstg the Zn by difference. B 
Ijiints out that the KCXS-KI method is excellent for the rapid vo'u metric detn. of the 
Vu. aril A that the conventi ma! irdide method gives excellent results W T H 
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Th. ..tod. of wolftinll. «f ootoolito. C. Sttomu. 

If Ji n^MSv/urvn —The effect of W on the scpn of other elements males * com- 
**ag * J. ‘ „ d ', n ‘ ift presence of Ta. Cb, Sn ami Ti The occurrence 

plctc ore analjs.s ri>n‘C«''to ,"d analytical methods discussed at length with 

« diagrammatic scheme for procedure A b.bl. sgraphr h^tso 

-- -srassf- 
“ ^sSnsswi “ s assjt s^-ssrsk - 

aagne t*e« * d the resulting gas. After measuring the \olume in 

rST, b5!r?;c»™"= CO, in KOH. to din.nM,™ lo «1 «to to CO, 

ttonmeed method for determining carbon dionde. C. A Jacobson and John W. 
it »i*pitr RuU licit f^ 1 Assoc 2, No 4,8-13(1030); cf C A 24,4-3,-— 

•The carinate is decompd. with 20 cc. of 15% It CIO,. the evolved pas escapes through 
a condenser into a bubble tube, is dned with ••dehydnte” and the CO, absorbed in 
ocu-inte The results obtained In over 40 expts are reported W T H 

Assiy of calcium carbide and Czechoslovakian standards. R. \ ovnaAfcE 
Chsm Listv 24, 14 1-7(1030) — The provisional Czechoslovakian standards male use 
of a modified Caro’s app for the assay of CaC«, this methot! 1> not exact, and an app 
giving more accurate results is described Tbe yield of C*1I, should not be pirn in 
cc. of moist gas, as the Gay LtitMC formula is only applicable to dry gases. The eiptl 
error in the assay of carbide should not exceed 2%. RCA 

Determination of free acidity of chrome alum. J. R. GuAxcn. AfimJad 10, 
157-8(1910) CArmie & Industrie 24, 1082(1930) —The various alums (K, Tc, Cr) 
obtained as by products in several rafg processes cannot generally be used directly 
on account of their free If SO, content, which must be neutralized, and therefore detd , 
before use Dcllucci nnd Lucchesi s method, which is used in Al,(SO,), plants, is 
based cm the colorimetric reaction of hydrolyzed salts with methyl orange, nnd cannot 
be used for Cr alum on account of the color of the Cr ion A suitahle method is based 
on the insoly of Cr alum in ale A 15% xoln of the alum is treated with 3 5 times 
its sol of 90% ale , allowed to stand 24 hrx., filtered and titrated with 0.2 A’ K,CO, 
in the presence of phenolphthalein A Pahmui' Col-tike 

Colonmetnc determination of the sulfate Ion m water, coal, etc. P Guarvieri. 
Ini tlal eons ohm 3, 101(1*V»0) . Chm if fie Industrie 24, M4 —The method Consists 
in treating 100 cc of the water nt the boiling temp with an HCl soln of IliCrO,. 
neutralizing with CaCO,. filtering the ppt and comparing the color of the filtrate with 
that of standards A P C- 

Detennmation of Iodide In the presence of other halides. Hrco Dm Z 
anorf all gem Ckem 194, 147-50(1430} — The statement of Gorbachev and Kasat 
Lina \C A 24, 4210) that IO,“ cannot he used as an oxidizing agrnt for the detn of 
ir«Sv t ? C . I ! re ?L nW °\ othfT trilogens is refuted Tarty expts of Ditz and Margosches 
(lUOl) led to the conclusion that it is possible to base a simple and exact process for the 
detn of 1 with Hr' and C1‘ on the different behavior of the halides toward IO,“ with 
definite 11 concns further investigations (1^04) led to a process for the detn of 
1 "1 which a definite excess of klO, soln and a definite amt of 11,80, are added to 
the I- soln The libemtrd 1 is s c pd and titrated with Na,%0, soln ASS 
A new mi crod etermmabon of the calcium Ion and of phosphorus M. Mousseron 
ano (Mile ) N IIlisson Bull pkarm SuJ fsl. Schvnz Apoth Zte PS, 654-S(l<V?0). 

r < A . 24 « 4,31 rj,° det , ho,h Ca + * and PO, in a single sample, ppt the P as 

* T V„‘ by^addmg 1 eU, and carrying out a basic acetate sepn Dissolve the ppt in 
UNO, and det P by the molybdate method Tale the filtrate and ppt. Ca with Na 
tungstate S WtAxmen 

uetermication of small quantities of volatile organic adds In sulfunc acid solutions. 
D N Cr sir. Bur Standards J Research «, 1G4-4 ’(l<m) — i n the study of the corro- 
sive eilcct of various org substances on the plates of Ph accumulators, it was found 
that sometimes small quantities of AcOII in the electrolyte caused corrosion of the 
-I- plates In this connection, as well as in the study of the adequacy of treatment of 
"f C 3n-4!l^ ra H4n U t ? cawe to det small quantities of AcOII in the pre- 


of 30-40% II.SO. It was also desirable to test for" formic’ acid "rifty ml samples 
of the acid were treated with sufficient 20% NaOH soln to neutralize about 35 ml 
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of the acid The mixt wit carefully exrapd to drytu sx by a hath kept at 01 75* until 
mmt of the liquid wax mpd and then iicattd alemt 10* higher Watrr wax added 
and the evapn repeated to male certain that all xolalilc acid wax removed The app 
uvd for the dittn wax ingeniously devised so that there wax no dinger of any fpattered 
acid getting into the dixtdlite The total acidity of the distillate wax detd The 
neutr ili/ed xoln wax tlien treated with Na.CO, and KMnO. to dextroy the formic acid 
and then another dutn with 1 I»SOi served to remove AcOJI alone The acidity of 
the distillates wax detd hy electrometric titration using the differential method of 
Maclnmx and Dole somewhat mollified The values obtained were also compared 
with those obtained by indicator titrations using nhenolphthalem The j>otentiometrlc 
melhcHl wax found rxcelhnt lor titration solnx of low neulily ax obtained from electro 
lytex cnntg about 0 1% of Ac<">!l or formic acid in 40% IfjSO, \V T II 

Microdetermination of urea by Nidoux and Welter’* method R Gt u i rsirT and 
I* Golaz rout vk btof 101, 72fl-8( 192*)) —The rapidity and pnculnn of 

tlic method an meres wd by pptg the vrum witli Tanrct’x reagent, treating the filtrate 
with 02 cc of u 1% Kiln of xauthydrol in MrOH (or 1% m AcOlI), and collecting 
the ppt on a Jim idtir After washing finally with said ole dixsnthylcarbamide. 
the ppt it drud in a cum nt of air at 12.1" for j min II C A 


A new method for the conxersion of alkiti sulfate to allcah chloride for use in idicnte 
analysts (MyliCX) <5. Calorimetric method for determining silicon illivnj 1IR. Den 
•ity of I1,SO< solutions of CubO« (Chapas. tl al) 18. 


CuRTiiAff . Louis J A Courio In Qualitative Chemical Analysis New Vork 
The Macmillan Co 

Vvr.rLnr*. Cari 1 Laboratory Record RooV In Qualitative Analysis. 110 pp 
Laboratory Record Cook In Quantitative Analysis. 120 pp New York John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc. $1 each 

Francois, Mack ter. Msnlpulation* de thlmle snalytlque spphqule, analyse des 
troduit* pharmacrutiquex. clumiqiiexct gat^niquex. analyses des matures ahmentalrcx, 
hydrologic et analyse dex eaux, analyses biologlquex et toxlcologiques fans Le 
I rancoix 372 pp P. f/1 

Taloot, llrvRY !*.: Quantitative Chemical Analysis. Revised by L P Hamil- 
ton and S. G Simpson New York The Macmillan Co 


Analyzing gtses by absorption. I. G PARnrvivn A -G Ger 513, 192, Feb 10, 
1027, Manipulative features and app. arc descnlied 
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Optical data for tome rare minerals. T HarthanoH ItrRMAN CAem J'rde 5. 
22-12(1010) —Mention is made of various media of high n and of the disjiersion method 
for detg under the microscope the wx of immersed mineral particles Optical data 
arc given for some ,10 minerals It C A 

Algodomte and whitneylte. F. MACiiATScmcr AVsm Jahrb MtnrraJ Grot , 
Aht, A, Ileilage ltd. 59, 137-58(1920) — The minerals arc crystallographlcally inhomo- 
geneous The regular crystals, apparently metallic Cu contg As. have a 3 047-3 011 
A U. The hexagonal crystals contain less Cu than corrtsponds with the formula 
Cu»\x and have a 2 500. 2 508, c 4 21 r >. 4 213 A. U.. with d 8 71. 8 72 It. C. A 
The system MgO-FeO-Fe,0, in air at one atmosphere. If. S RonruTS and II. E. 
Mprvum An J Sci [1], 21, 1IV57(10U) —The system MgO-I'cO-1 c,0, has been 
hwcstigated at temps above 1000* on the isobar '/» atm O a In tlic binary system 
MgO-1 e,0, the only compd. Is MgO FctO» which dissociates slightly on heating and 
begins to melt at 1750 — 21*. Solid soin extends for a short distance toward MgO 
In the binary system I e0-l’e,0» the stable phase at temps liclow 1380 - 5* is a hema- 
tite solid solo contg less O than rc,Oi; just al>ove 1 330* the stable phase Is a mag- 
netite solid sol n contg considerably more O than Tc.O. The ternary system con- 
tains „ solid join fields The first begins at MgO below 1000* and extends with in- 
creasing temp toward MgO FftO« and FcO, a liquid phase appears nt 1770 ■* 25*, 
where the solid contains I'e oxide equiv. to 73% I e,0, The second solid soln extends 
witn Increasing temp, from MgO Fe,Ot toward the Pc oxide boundary, which it reaches 
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at 13SC - 5*. 

1000'or befaw Ma« C Dandy. Eton Grot 25, 871-5(1930). — E 

The geneii* of tatm (C A 23. 4619) and Cn.nct (C A. 23, 4167). 

discusses rvccnt ^rbe theory proposed by N . that lodcstone Is due to a 

on the ongtn of doc* not meet all the conditions under which it occurs 

brownish °‘‘f ‘^^f^Irt^ficially The^ theory that ft is fo rmed ^y the^magne^c 

»N 
if the 

ttabOity near Anhalagoda Iras found 

~ll-3G7(19-'°> structure The lamella* (or ab) have sepd mainly along 

to possess a micropj _ hlc h Is also the plane of schiller A coarser but fainter pcrthite 
the plane nrf'at an earlier stage along the prism planes 110 and 320 Schillenzed 

occurs, whicn. ' , jj ufrT11 and Colorado were found to be similar The schiller 

feldspars ^ the sire and abundance of micropcrthite lamellas and ts mainly 

a “.rshVceflccUon and scattering of light at the boundaries of these The sp gr, 
du f 25 y’ ,i angle and extinction angles are dependent on th» proportions of the 2 feld- 
nrcsent The schiller color and mieroperthiUc structure can be destroyed by 
hSt treatment, and there is a reduction m sp gr . optical axial angle and extinction 
ancle The changes appear to be due to a re-sofa of the (or, ab) members into each 
other to form the original (Or, Ab) phases Structure* can be developed on cleavage 
face* where there is little evidence of micropcrthite by beating with water and CO, 
under pressure, causing selective decompn. The phenomena observed on heating 
indicate that there are 2 solid sola, changes, at (o) 000-1000* between a single solid 
sola phase and the 2 (Or, Ab) phases, and (6) 500-700° for the (or, ab) sepn either 
from the 2 (Or, Ab) phases or from one of them Structure in the Arabalangoda mirro- 
elme-microperthitc indicates that the conversion to microdme evidently tool, place 
prior to the ex sola, of the microperthite and hence probably above 700* It under- 
goes none of the changes in properties found for moonstone feldspar and no re sofa 
take* place on beating Microdme appears to be the stable form of K feldspar and 
to be incapable of holding albite in solid soln up to temps near its m p A M B 
Mineralogy of Western Australia. Edward S Sou-son J Roy Sot \V Aus- 
tralia 15, 99-113(1928-29 ). cf C A 24,3909 — Descriptions and m most case* chem 
analyses arc given for- apatite, gray and white beryl (cemtg Cs,0 0 72 and 0 92%, 
resp), cinnabar, glaucophane, sidente and corundum mangamlmeiute and menao- 
camte, manganocolumbite, Ta,0» 16-J8 CbjO, 02-34% resp microlite, Ta,0, 77 00, 
CbiO» 3 64, spinel, tourmaline, both schorl and dravite and vesuviamte 

, , W L Hill 

Minerals from the AdameUo Mountain* (Trentmo). C Gottfried Chem 
Erde 5, 106-12(1930) cf C A 24, 4243 — The minerals described are from marble 
(metam orphic limestone) at contact with tonahte Garnet as reddish brown dodecahe- 
dra, with d 3 512 and n u , 1 , 585 gave analysis I, corresponding with grossular 80 55, 
andradite 8 13 almandinc 4 48 pyrope 6.85% Vesuviamte as olive green crystals 
with it-10 5391 i 3 336 u 1 719. < 1 715. gave analysis II, agreeing with Tscher- 
mak s formula Si, Ai, t Ca iMg,H,07, X ray rotation photographs gave a unit cel) 
of d i mensi ons a 22 03 c 11 89 A U , contg 2 3 such mols , * e , 168 O atoms The 
space group is Djj 

S.O> TiO, 

I 39 66 0 46 __ . „ m ^ , B 

II 37 03 0 75 16 25 3 13 1 00 0 01 2 45 36 39 ^ 

II also ZnO 0 29, .Va,0 0 23. K.O 0 03. F 0.31, total less O for F 100 15% 

Analytical determination of the Isomorphous variation in rock-forming mineral*. 
H VON Puilikbor-n Chem Erde 5, 233-53(1930) —The powd. rock, a pyroxene- 
granuhte from Hartaannsdorf. Saxony, was sepd. into different fractions with Ciena’* 
soln and an electromagnet Analysis la is of the heavier and darker fraction (d 3 55- 
"I ” t) 1 1 715) of the hypersthene and 15 of the lighter and paler frac- 

tion (d 3 49-3 5o it 1 ,06) Ila of the heavier fraction (d 3 40-3 42, n 1 708) and 115 
of the lighter fraction (d 3.37-3 40. n 1 698) of the monoclmic pyroxene Analysis 
III ts of the heavier fraction (d. 2 69-2 71, n 1 555-1 560) of the ptagioctase, correspond 
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»ne with Ab„Anu. the lightest fraction with n l 349 corresponds with Ab„ \n„ Anal) - 
sis IV is of the garnet (<1 3 92. n*. I 766) and V is ilmctute I rora optical data on the 
still lighter and hens ter fractions of the pyroxenes their corapn is armed at by cstrapo- 
lation VJ is the bulk compn of the rock (d 3 1SI) corresponding with hjperstliene 
«tKl, monoclimc pyroxene 29 GO. pbgioclasc, 32 59, orthoclasc 0 41. garnet 3 31. i! 
inenite 4 33. magnetite 0 33. apatite OM r c 


>wOi TiO, -MiOi FnO, FtO MoO itjO 

49 42 o M 2 ft* 3 42 23 15 0 25 18 17 

V) 30 0 33 3 20 3 20 20 09 0 20 20 14 

49 50 0 0 4 39 2 81 9 00 0 21 11 R7 

50 12 0 03 4 74 2 01 R 57 0 21 12 R7 

55 41 — 29 42 0 40 

38 SO 0 88 21 77 1 47 

— 48 3 — 10 3 

48 Cl 2 45 12 33 


c*o 

0 91 

1 11 
19 31 

10 SI 

11 11 
8 50 


KuO KiO 

1 23 0 10 
1 2S 022 
1 47 0 10 
l GO 0 14 


10 01 0 72 8 75 
3S 3 0 3 I 7 — - 

0 04 0 17 10 12 10 37 2 02 0 18 


100 75 
100 37 
100 78 
00 34 
100 23 
100 4 
100 47 


V, also insol silicates 1 5. VI. also P,0» 0 30. Cr,Oi 0 10% 


II C A 


Chemical formula of the zirconium pyrolenes and zirconium pectolite. W II 
Zaciiariasen tiorsi Grot Tids 11,210-8(1030) -Prom a study of anal) tical data 
obtained from the Zr pyroxenes, Uvcmte, wOhlcnte, and hiortdahhte and the Zr pecto- 
litc, roscnbuschite, it was found tliat the general formula K«Si,Xi held for all 4 minerals 
where R represented all cations sase Si. and X the anions This proves that the names 
"Zr pyroienes” and **Zr pectohte” hat e no diem justification II II Momifr 
S apphirin from AJpe ErascixdegR, V*1 Coders. Italy. JJ P Coisrurs and E 
Dmt.ER. Atari Jahrb Mineral heal, Abt. A. Ileilage Ed 59, 27-04(1929) — The 
sapplunn. Isolated by means of IltSO, and IIP contained SiO, 15 19. TiO, 0 25, 
A1,0, Cl 09. TcO 4 31. MnO 0 12. CaO 049, MgO 10 23. 11,0+ 1 CO. 11,0 - 0 19%. 
corresponding with the formula MgCTe, Mn. Ca, ir,)nAfuSi,0„ fi C A 

Isomorphous aeries In the tourmaline group and the genetic relationships between 
tourmaline and the micas. \V. Kunttz. Chem Erie 4. 208-51(1029) — Theoretical 

b c. a 

Tourmaline group. F. Machatsctixi Chem Erie 4, 455-7(1930) — A criticism 
of the formula of tourmaline proposed by Kumtx (preceding abstract) B C. A 
Thunngite from Schmledefeld, Thuringia. II. Juno and E KOiiler Chem 
Erde 5, 182-200(1930). — Olive-green material consisting of a compact aggregate of fine 
scales with d 3 187 gave on analysis SiO, 2082, TiO, trace, A1,0, 17 1»4, Fc,Oi 870. 
FcO 37 9G, MgO 4 15, 11,0+ 10 31, II, O— 0 07. total 99 05% The analysis agrees 
with the formula 14(re.Mg)0 5(AI,re),Oi 1211,0 7SiO* Most of the water is ex- 
pelled at about 420®, and the dehydration curve is very similar to that of kaolin X- 
ray powder photographs of thunngite have been compared with those of quartz, mag- 
netite and haolm, some of the magnetite and kaolin lines correspond, but those of 
quartz are absent. Magnetite has a unit cube of edge 8 393 A 1/ contg S tnols 

B C. A. 

Studies on the zeolites. L General review. Max If. IIey Minerals^ Mar 
22, 422-37(1930) — A renew of the general charactcnstics of the zeolites and their 
relations to other groups of minerals and to certain artificial products, preparatory to 
a detailed esaran of the various species A bibliography is given A M Brant 
S teatite from the M finch berg gneiss area. F D bub el. Chem Erie 5, 87-95 
(1930) — A new occurrence of steatite has been found near Schwarzenbach a d Saale 
on the southeast border of the Munchberg gneiss area in Bavaria It is shown to be 
a replacement of quartzite, no doubt by hydrothermal action Analysis of the material 
gave: SiO, 61 05, A1,0, 0 87, TcO 0 57, MgO 32 16, less on ignition 4 99 total 100 54% 

on- *nd rehydration of kaolin, r. Sens ciitscilabel. Chem, Erie' 4, 

19(1930) —Kaolm after being heated at 400-SOO® is capable of taking up H,0 
agam This is effected very slow! 5- at 110®, but under pressure at 175-203® all is re- 
stored after 100 hrs_ The rchydrated kaolin differs from the original material by being 
partly sol in HCI, in its dehydration curve, « and x-ray pattern, but these differences 
become less marked after prolonged heating of the material in 11,0 at 200® B. C. A 
o. omSKJT* 1 *? from Elbingerode (Harz). O. H. ErduannsdOrffrr. Chem. Erie 5, 
Nodules of gra> ish green hatloysite (analysis I) coated with white powdery 
material (anal) sis II) occur in limomte in the "Grosse Graben," which has been worked 
lor re and Mn ores and pyzite. Both are optically isotropic with n •» 1 515-1 52S 
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Ckr^tfd .4 teirccts 

__ ,< n. It-O - 220 1 <91 Between 103* and 4-T3* verr 
IX gi r« |N_ ?£. Watem! tSm behaves lie kaoLn- An * rsr ponder pbot^ 

btt!- water t* ^Vl'Lat bart cxacivbas with those of kaoLn- The tro-ted nitfflil 
graph shows a tt 

'•'"-""ZTZ. «• »-» ~ ~ ,s?. as ~- 

?* .» i- ss SS S3 iSf ?S SS 5S SW 


~i txi a 1 pt 


, rJ r.n. Tio, SO* CO* MbO b c a 
Ab ° ZrS, 5, 373-S4(I330 — Weiascheak (Z ^onf 


II 

*S**?Sv!ufrerT> to knoLa ho rare the 
A/.t- 25. ^ctU* male-es apree wath such a formula. r*ivdntion 

cttda as ll * Fe,Si;0 *',^5rt^boto<r*rhs alio show co relation to kioLn- The wit-t is 
curres and * _ 3 g-tnsr coctrocnte frota Tacian. Banana. rave 

ass* * ^K-g 021 ^ ^ Trr 

and crrnaZor*?h.c and epical prepert-s cf * Yesuma 
Th* Gtrrx* Cax^bsi. A A //I r-wj'Mrr «« «■« \ &«** XWO. 

tv^-^T'hhie V«mia bthidiocite of tie foresail (Cn. Na* K-> SuO-. a. p 7SJ . 

. ' ... Co- poor aid Cu-nch fractions br flotation m a hearr u^ni I Th- forre-r 
rSSdtetBwSa crystals with d- 2**2257. a.ite - 0 4508 I 0*>C. 0 - 
ip- U"er tad d. 2-74. was cptxagr — . and had tie plane of tie optic II-' 
r-rt^cdicnlir to tie plane of simreetry The »ps- were l 545 and 1-574. Ci-=aanil- 
voesof both fraction, ue given. . J J ' t "f Tt \. 

^Blosastsmsd-te front Ka inland. lUtaui Bjd*vrrss. Cef nil II. 

232-e(l<J30) — This depost of possible industrial importance was fomi m pan; chiefly 
composed cf xenotree. crtiite. feldspar, quirt! and magnetite Tw > cre't- f 'res 
were noted, the tip tea! blotnstrasdite and a ecaen-te-Iie tape Th • mm] yielded 
u-sxt analysts TiiOs 1 Q U. TtO, 31 J4. dO, 3 7 n ThO, 1 4o. rare earth oxides 33 1*.. 
FeO 430. CaO 0 Sh. MjO 0 3S. tuition loss 3 70 r ^. By spectra an a.’ws \ . Th. Hf. 
Cp. Yb.Tu.Er Ho. Dr Tb.Gd.Sa and Nd were det-rted It H Mcwn* 

Checucal and spe atr o g r i phlc qrrest^anccs cn an ipahte a Chmese strata cf recent 
ongm. Gnro Caowt rfii /// mprnj «-a titw p»'i 1933, 33S-10 — 

A epecireen cf apatite from Tsmjtao was cured. It wa, i *._J of fijccoa pa tite. 

Cilcroipatite. hTilmiTapat-te and oaeapatfe The aaaui whxh were badly formed, 
appeared to be ureaxuL — . with A 323 « " l * 3b •< “ 1 » JO Spectroscopic eanren. 
showed no Ce but the presence of La. Set. Eo. Er and \ t 4 ciere. analysis t> pyett 

J B Ar-STIN 

Ccprifeiccs reelanter.te from tie Sionrobssa reree. Cypres. Mai IL Her 

dfnem— - ; dfr; 22,4I3-S\l i 3 — tc'nst-r / lorj- ry<^>i bi: crystals ct n-lm*-tt*e 

was found re an anc-ent cjrrd t 'pr tn the .re body enr Lrffca. N icwaa tLstnct. Cirrus. 
The crystal tab t t, cat-nil bem* tabular on b\Uk» F-artial anilys.j pi re CuO 
2-13 r l The crrstal-crrapi.'c reeasmements are p.m A. IL BUST 

A suspected ce*eorx specimen from northern Aniens. L. F F a_s.tr. ,1-j. J 
s<t 15’. 21, I'j ' 1 —The specimen a trained tn-taic Fe 37 44 >. Fe a, FeCU 

U«ax Fe is tiOoi' b 0 073. S< 0 432. Mn 0 120. Cl as FeCl* l.iX'. p 1 110. Ni 
4 040 Co 0 U' C (napi.:el 4 - ' 500. combined C 2202. O as FcO 0 l H3 and trecilubles 
I r-n . -T’ < feO and S.CU 1 The cutr surface rcsereMes weathered hematite 

In lection it appears to be an mf: j'uwti cf cyst. Nt-Fe m a f~r ni- d raw of graphite 
Etched surfaces show eery £ne .Vre mei Lnes. Its sp gT ts 3-7 A. H E 

A tew con meteon-e frere Pojoapne. Kew Mecca. L. F Bxadt Am. J. Sx 
o 21, 1*^1 1^43 1 ) —The specimen ts of NT-Fe There are seserol sphened tuchisi its of 
chry^oLt- which seem to be surrounded be » la err cf bmcl- Its sp gr t> 62 
„ . Alms II E*s*y 

Kew obserrahecs at tie treift cf laioci rea. A. Lacxotr. Comfit rnJ. 19 1. 
d . C 1 23, 2303-6 -The tert.tes re Indxirea are widely Isserereated. 
In oruer to ccesder tie c=Jcyre.ty of their eierexal corepo, tables of results of analyses 
of tectites taken from widely sepd. places are given. These show eerr cloew a g ' c e- 
cent. Vinous theories of orepn are discussed, and ti- only ooe eousadcred not to 
possible ts that of cosmic cri^n. as reeteontes. Icdxnhons defendm; tits hypothec* 
are cited and thsccssed. A tits W Errus-A 

_ Sretietc sulSde repicereent cf ere rem-rils. Jaares C. Rat Ectn. CK 25, 
433-51(1932) — Ceocfcea. expts. were earned on with tie object of detc the point at 
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which dispersion o! bomite in chalcocite occurs as well as such replacement phenomena 
as might \tc induced under lab conditions Tabulated elm arc given. as are results 
of microscopic examn of the repolishcd surfaces of the treated ore fragments The 
dpts show that mixed sulfides in the presence of II|0 only can generate their own 
conditions to bring aliout changes in these sulfides without oddn of m fils to the local 
system in which the changes are taking place II advances the hypothesis of d-cp- 
seated supcrgcnc alteration" for this tyi>c of missive derp seated Immitc. and bchrvis 
the principles here advanced have a general application to Cu deposits of hydrothermal 
origin although thi discussion is liascd spccitically on the Ilutte ores A « I 
The texture and origin of some banded or schistose tulflde ores. W H Nrn 
house and G r I law rts l^on Geol 25, G<*> 20(193o) -Conclusions Criterti 
of flowage and plastic deformation of an ore mass, based on apparent How structures 
as seen in hand specimens, are usually unreliable An ore mass composed til whole 
or in part of galena, sphalerite and chalcopynte, which has liecn strongly d-formed, wilt 
show in its texture that (lowage has takrn place unless complete recrystn has occurred 
I.xtcnt of recrystn and sire of cr> stals are a function of strain and compn m the cry stal 
and of time and temp l nless comptctc recrystn of the entire ore mass takes pi ice 
2 generations of each mineral should lie found Quartz is an introduced mineral in 
schist n placement deposits, showing no prefern d directiun of elongation or onenta 
tion Ores ore particularly discussed occurring at Illur Hill Me , Milan. N' If . 
Mandy, .Manitoba and JtamroeJsberg. GosJar. G irmany Ann \V Em rsov 

Pseudo-eutectic textures. G M Schwartz and Charltn l’ Park. Jr. Cron 
Crol 25, 058-03(1930) — S and I* discuss Lindgren s paper ((' A 25, 2051 and dc 
senbe a specimen of ore contg covclhte mtergrowths, which furnishes nddnl proof 
that graphic mtergrowths may form by replacement It is considered that pseudo 
tutectic textures develop by replacement, even if supergene, and they may ntso tie 
velop by more or less contemporaneous crystn as in ilm-nite and silicates, though 
ilmemtc could not form a eutectic with several minerals in the same rock It is pos- 
sible for the texture to develop in hard minerals, hut it is relatively uncommon and 
has not been observed except in gabbro and titaniferous magnetites. A \V E 

A colloidal origin of some of the Kennecott ore minerals. S. G Laskv. Eton 
Geol 25, 732-57(1930) — The sulfides that male up K'enmcott ore Ixxlies were trans 
ported in highly dispersed condition ond were flocculated on n aching such an ideal 
flocculating ngtnt as limestone. Alumina along thin gouge seams also served to floccu- 
litc sulfides as well as to dam back the solns Chalcocitc and S were always present 
The chalcocite, in nddn to the covelhlc that it was able to dissolve from the surround- 
ing material at high temp, contained in soln also a certain amt. of coaclhtc formed 
liy reaction with cxccvs S, which at this stage was present in relatively small quantity 
With lowering of the temp , the covellitc tended to unmix and did so m part until 
cquil was reached. The cquil. pt. ties nppanutly nliovc 8% CuS A \V. E 

The incipient oxidation of galena. Altred I>. Anderson. Eton Geol 25, 52S-I2 
(1930) — Study of incipient states of alteration of galena indicates it to be more gen 
erally oxidized by air-water processes than by solns of feme sulfate Much of the 
hmomte represents a later nddn from external sources. The first product obtain* d 
by oxidation of galena is always anglesite With admixt of pyntc and chatcopynU. 
the reactions become more complex Because of formation of electro!) tic cells l>e- 
tween van ous sulfides in contact with the oxidizing solns , the attack on galena is greatly 
aided, while the oxidation of pjnte or chalcopynte is retarded On this basis galnia 
oxidizes earlier and with more ease than most other sulfides, except splialente GaKua 
Rmawsa vn \Vie imirzed croppings only because the coating ot insok alteration products 
prevents ready access by fresh oxidizing solns Covclhte is a common but not abundant 
mineral formed by replacement of galena Tour mam types of structures may be 
recognized (1) regular borders, (2) botryoidal structures. (3) stranded borders and 
W platy structures each re/emng to the relation the covclhte bears <o the galena 

Auer W I rri rson 

tT ,, onite type* derived from bomlte and tetrahedrite. Roland Blanchard and 
1 . r. Boswell. Econ Grot. 25, 557-80(1930). — Neither liomite nor tetrahednte 
contains sufficient S to dissolve itself completely. Ticld evidence has not established 
definitely the proportions of pyrite needed to effect complete oxidation of boniite and 
tctralicdnte in nature Hydrolysis of rci(SOi)i during oxidation liberates acid and 
may reduce below the theoretical ratio the pynte needed for complete oxidation of 
bomite and tetrahednte. Tield evidence shows that an overwhelming proportion of 
pynte is needed to prevent formation of indigenous limomte after bomite, and such 
proportion is not usual. Five limomte types derived from oxidation of bomite have 
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been identified and ill scribed, a triangular boxworV la. in* most distinctive Leached 
outcrops dimed from bornite generally carry a "relief * hmonite — a characteristic 
product, orange colored, with soil texture on fresh surfaces Two hmonite types de- 
rived from oxidation of tetrahednte have been identified and described That called 
contour bozwork is more distinctive Leached outcrops from tetrahednte usually 
carry local incrustations of bb oxides that assist in identification A W T 

A mother lode gold ore. Carlton D If cun Eton Ceol 25, 345-53(1030) — 
H describes specimens from the Kennedy Mine, one of the largest of the Au mines 
operating on the Mother Lode, in Amador County, Cal The relative degree of favor 
ability of the several host minerals for Au as observed in these ores is chalcopynte, 
pyrite, galena, apatite, carbonates, pyntc sphalerite, and Quartz, the first 5 minerals 
are about equally fas orablc. and Quartz is the least favorable A W C 

Geology of the Panamint silver district, California. F Mac Murphy. Earn 
Geo! 25, 3<l5-25( JOfO) —The paper includes a history of mining in the district, its lo- 
cation and topography a description of the rocks and their structure, and a discussion 
of the ore deposits The occurrence of numerous clean-cut Ag bearing quartz veins 
is described They outcrop in limestone, schist or slate, but those in limestone are 
more numerous and persistent The principal and almost exclusive vein filling is milk- 
white. sometimes glassy, quartz of coarsely cryst massive texture Ag is almost wholly 
contained chemically bound in tetrahednte. the pnncipal sulfide mineral Oxidation 
and supergene ennehment products are not abundant in the ores, but the following 
minerals have l>cen identified malachite azunte anglesitc ccrmitc, smithsonite. 
bindheimite cerargynte. stromey ente chalcocite and covcllitc The deposits are 
classified as those formed at intermediate depths and suggest a genetic relationship 
with an intrusion of granite porphyry An unusual mn in the district carries, in order 
of deposition, pynte quartz, pyrrhotite. chalcopynte. marcasitc and sidmte. the 
latter overlapping with marcasitc and chalcopynte Alicb W Epperson 

Observations on secondary copper and silver sulfides in the Broken Hill Lode 
T L Still wfll P'oc dustratasian Inst ffiiutng and ilrl No <57, 157-210(1027), 
No 77, 71 9(1030) The primary ore (apart from gang) consists essentially of sphalerite 
and galena with minor amts of arsonnpyntc accompanied by a Ni Co-Sh mineral, 
chalcopynte pyrThotite and cubanite. chaleostibitc and tetrahednte meneghimte, 
dyscrasitc pyrargynte and bcrthiente The oxidized zone consists of a manga mfirous 
ironstone capping covenng large masses of ccrussitc frequently rich in oxidized Ag 
and Cu minerals Zn salts from the pnmary sulfide ore have been largely removed 
in soln The abundance of ccrussitc is partly due to Ibe abundance in the meteronc 
11,0 of carbonates derived from the primary calcitic ore Only minor amts of angfcslte 
resulted The surface waurs contained small quantities of phosphate, derived from 
apatite which converted small quantities of the sulfate or carbonate into pyromortihite 
or Fb phosphate At varying depths Che sulfides appear The secondary sulfides 
including Ag and Cu occur as coatings resembling soot on the primary The secon 
dary sulfides have been partially oxidized as denudation has progressed A II H 
The Engels copper deposits, California Clarence N Fenner Earn Ceol 25, 
420-5(1930) — The article by Knopf and Anderson (C A 25, 205) is discussed The 
authors statements in favor of gaseous transfer of mineral matter are approved, and 
their discussion is supplemented Alice \V Tpperson 

The ores of the northern Rhodesia copper belt. Alan M Bateman Eton Grot 
25, 365-415(1030) — This licit will constitute the greatest Cu mining center of the 
world Production and important mines are named The region is a peneplain 4000 
ft high The rocks consist of an old pre mineral basement complex unconformably 
overlaid by ore-contg Roan senes probably of pre Cambrian agi intruded by younger 
granites and basic intrusives the granites being the probable source of the Cu The 
ore deposits consist of beds of the Roan senes uniformly metallized w ith specks of CuS 
Ores arc largely sulfide and oxidatxon extends hundreds of ft below the water level 
LftaJcocite is the most tm[ ortant sulfide, followed by bornite and chalcopynte Lin 
naeite is not uncommon and pynte is rare Eight t}( nts of cJrafcucrte mcergrovrths 
are described and discussed the conclusion being that the chalcocite is in part hypo- 
gc 5 e / a .j , pa . rt supergene bulfidis have been introduced after consolidation 
and fofdmg of the rocks and have clearly replaced the rock silicates Localization 
01 the ort minerals in the sediments was probably due to the superior permeability 
of the ore beds This Cu belt constitutes a great mctallogenetic province of Cu tnmerali 
zabon It w linked with the adjacent Katanga Cu region by similar features of geology 
and ores and the common occurrence of the rare mineral Imnacite A W. T 
The correlation of the ore-bearing sediments of the Katanga and Rhodesian copper 
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belt Antov Gkav rcon Grot 25, ?83-W>HiraO). d preceding abstract —The 
principal Cu deposits of t!ic Katanga and Rhodesia occtir m the lower series of the 
System of the Katanga, known locally by various names In view of the fact that 
these rocks wire first studied in the Katanga, where the ore-tieanng l>cds were called 
the i$£n<- ihs Mines this mini Ins l*rn applied by G to the rocks over the entire Cu 
belt The sulfide ore liodies of Hhodisi i are found near the base of the S’ nc des Mines 
They lit. stratigraplueally Ixlnn the oxidized ores of the Katanga, which are found in 
the dolonutis of thi upper Kuan group. ami to a lesser extent in the M’Washn No 
evidence of unconformity has Ixm foiinil lictwecn the S£rie des Mines and the Kunde- 
lungu senes and it is constdmd that tin sc tieds should tic grouped together under the 
name of the Katmga system, as proposed by Van Doominck A geologic map is in 
eluded Alter W I'rPrR^v 

Some remarks on the metallogenesis of the copper beds of Katanga and northern 
Rhodesia. Andr£ Dust vv Rev rime miner 4. 3S— *0(1030). cf preceding abstract.— 
The upper part of the Cu beating beds of Katanga an- chiefly replacement deposits, 
impregnation pn.domin.itt > in the lnwir part most beds arc highly mineralized but 
spotty in Northern Ithodisia imprignation plays the principal part in the ennch- 
ment of tin v dimi nts which art less highly mini rallied but more uniform Although 
the ores now ticing mined in Katangi an almost exclusively cartxmates or oxides, 
the primary mineralization was undoubtidly m the form of sulfides In Rhodesian 
beds, below the superficial zoni of oxidation, the principal zone contains Cu sulfides 
In Katanga, Fe, Mn. Co. especi illy Fb 7n and even U and Ra. mined m a particular 
tied, together with Cu. constitute on indisputable tnclallogcnte association In northern 
Rhodesia the Cu veins are rctated to on intrusion of granite that penetrates the lower 
beds of the Roan senes In Katanga there is no direct proof of an igneous vein having 
affected the beds, although there are some indications that the Cu veins may have 
been influenced by acid magma C W Owivr.s 

The Shemtt-Gordon copper-zinc deposit, northern Manitoba. E L. Bruck 
Leon Grot 25, MIS 70(1030) II discusses the communication by J I' Wright, (C A 
25, 1180) regarding II *« paper (C A 23, 4910) P explains some apparent disagree- 
ments in the 2 pajnrs, gives some nddn! data and states that in the main his state 
ments and those of Wright agree Aucn W Erprnsov 

Spectrum analysis of Mansfeld copper shale. A Cissarz Chem Cede S, 48-75 
(1930) — To the Jong list of dements previously detected by ordinary analytical methods 
the following ore now added Sn. W, I’t. Ir. I’d and Yt, bringing the total up to 42 

n c A 

Lead-zuic and pyrites ores of the Deutsch-BIeischarley mine, Upper Silesia. 
II ScitvriDBRliOltv Chem l rile 5, J < t5-0'(1910) — These ores ore known to con 
tain As, they were examd by the metallogxaplnc method for As minerals In the 
Fb Zn ore, shelly blende surrounds cores of galena and jordanitc (PbtAsiSi), but in 
the pyrites ore, consisting of a mixt of pyrite, marcasite and shelly blende, no As mineral 
could be detected Chem tests showed that much As is present in the pure pynte 
(no doubt in isomorphotis mixt ) and only traces in the marcasite and blende 

B C. A 

Microscopic and spectroscopic investigation of the platinum-bearing rocks of the 
Bushveld igneous complex (Transvaal). H ScHN’cinrRiiOnv Chem hide 4, 252-80 
(1929) — A description is given of the rocks and assoed ore minerals from the Kustcn- 
burg, Fotgictcrsrust and Lydcnburg districts together with an account of the genesis 
°* the deposits In the pegmatites and contact mctamorphie zone sperry lite and stibio- 
palhainttc occur, whereas in the unaltered intrusive rocks tfic f't metafs arc entirely 
present in the torm of platimferous sulfides of other me tab, free I’t Pd and Au arc 
encountered only as secondary occurrences in the weathered rocks Investigation of 
the minerals by means of the quartz spectrogTaph showed that the Tt metals occurred 
solely in the pyrrhotite. pcntlandite and ntckcliferous pynte, the greatest quantity 
being present in the oldest minerals Ft and Pd ore present in practically equal amts , 
ir. Rh and Ru occur to the extent of 1-10% of the Ft present, while Os is present in 
traces only B C A 

t Hydrothermal oxidation and leaching experiments; their bearing on the origin of 
oit 7 inK? r hematite-Iimonite ores. I. John W Gruner. Econ Geol 25, 
WWU1030)- G lias previously suggested that hematite ores of the Soudan for- 
mation of the Vermillion range had been leached of SiO, and oxidized by hot ascend 
ing waters from a large basic magma, and new expts support the hydrothermal hypothc- 
sis and its extension to other districts of the Lake Superior region Leaching of SiOi 
from the Ft formation is discussed, and expts on soln of SiO, in hot IIiO and on oxi- 
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l>cfn identified and di scribed a triangular box work King most distinctive Ltaehed 
outcrops dcmid from bomitc generally carry a "relief” Iimonite — a characteristic 
product, orange colored with soft texture on fresh surfaces Two hmonitc types de- 
nted from oxidation of tetrahednte have been identified and described That called 
contour boxwork is more distinctive Leached outcrops from tetrahednte usualty 
carrv local incrustations of Sb oxides that assist in identification A W T 

A mother lode gold ore Carlton D Hdun Eton Ceol 25, 348 55(1030) — 
II describes specimens Irom the Kennedy Mine, one of the largest of the Au mines 
operating on the Mother Lode, in Amador County. Cal The relative degree of favor- 
ability of the several host minerals for Au as observed in these ores is ehalcopynte. 
pynte, galena, apatite, carbonates, pyntc, sphalerite and quartz the first 5 minerals 
are about equally favorable, and quartz is the least favorable AWL 

Geology of the panamint silver district, California F Mac Murphy Eton 
Ceol 25, 3Uo-25(1030) —The paper includes a history of mining in the district its lo- 
cation and topograph}, a description of the rocks and their structure, and a discussion 
of the ore deposits The occurrence of numerous clean-cut Ag bearing quartz veins 
is described They outcrop in limestone, schist or slate, but those in limestone are 
more numerous and persistent The principal and almost exclusive vein filling is milk- 
white, sometimes glassy, quartz of coarsely cryst massive texture Ag is almost wholly 
contained chemically bound in tetrahednte. the principal sulfide mineral Oxidation 
and supergene enrichment products are not abundant in the ores, but the following 
minerals have been identified matachite, azunte anglesite cerusitc. smithsomte, 
bindheimite, cerargynte, strome>cnte chalcocite and covclhte The deposits arc 
classified as those formed at intermediate depths and suggest a genetic relationship 
viith an intrusion of granite porphyry An unusual vein in the district carries, in order 
of deposition, pynte quartz pyrrhotitc, ehalcopynte, marcasite and sidente, the 
latter overlapping with marcasite and ehalcopynte Alice W Epperson 

Observations on secondary copper and silver sulfides in the Broken Hill Lode. 
F L Stillwell Proc Australasian Inst if mint and Met No 67, 187-219(1927), 
No 77, 71-9(1930) —The primary ore (apart from gang) consists essentially of sphalerite 
and galena with minor amts of arsenopynte accompanied by a Ni Co-Sh mineral 
ehalcopynte, pyrrhotitc and cubamte chaleostibite and tetrahednte, mcneghinite. 
dysernsite, pyrargynte and bcrthicrite The oxidized zone consists of a mangamferous 
ironstone capping covenng large masses of cerussite frequently rich in oxidized Ag 
and Cu minerals Zn salts from the pnmary sulfide ore have been largely removed 
in soln The abundance of cerussite is partly due to the abundance in the meteronc 
H,0 of carbonates denved from the primary calcitic ore Only minor amts of anglesite 
resulted The surface waters contained small quantities of phosphate, denved from 
apatite, which converted small quantities of the sulfate or cailxmatc into pyromortihitc 
or Tb phosphate At var) ing depths the sulfides appear The secondary sulfides 
including Ag and Cu occur as coatings resembling soot on the pnmary The secon 
dary sulfides have been partially oxidized as denudation has progressed A II E 
The Engels copper deposits, California Clarence N Fenner Econ Ceol 25, 
420-5(1930) — The article by Knopf and Anderson (C A 25, 205) is discussed The 
authors' statements in favor of gaseous transfer of mineral matter are approved, and 
their discussion is supplemented Alice W Epperson 

The ores of the northern Rhodesia copper belt Alan M Bateman Econ Ceol 
25, 365-415(1930) — This belt will constitute the greatest Cu mining center of the 
world Production and important mines are named The region is a peneplain 4000 
ft high The rocks consist of an old pre mineral basement complex unconformahly 
overlaid by ore contg Roan sines probably of pre Cambnan age intruded by younger 
granites and basic intrusives the granites being the probable source of the Cu The 
ore deposits consist of beds of the Roan senes uniformly metallized with specks of CuS 
Ores are largely sulfide and oxidation extends hundreds of ft below the water level 
Chalcocite is the most important sulfide followed by bomite and ehalcopynte Lin 
naeite is not uncommon and pynte is rare Eight types of chalcocite vntergrowths 
are desenbed and discussed the conclusion being that the chalcocite is in part hypo 
and in part supergene Sulfides have been introduced after consolidation 
and folding of the rocks and have clearly replaced the rock silicates Localization 
of the ore minerals in the sediments was probably due to the superior permeabdity 
of the ore beds This Cu belt constitutes a great metallogenrtic province of Cu mmetait 
zation It is linked with the adjacent Katanga Cu region by similar features of geology 
and ores and the common occurrence of the rare mineral Imnaeite AWE 
The correlation of the ore-bearing sediments of the Katanga and Rhodesian copper 
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belt. Antov Grax Eton Geo! 25, 783-801(1030), cl preceding abstract —The 
principal Cu deposits of the Katanga and Rhodesia occur in the lower scrip of the 
System of the Katanga, known 1ocall> !>) various names In view of the fact that 
these rocks were first studied m the Katanga where the ore l>eanng l>eds were called 
the Sine dts Mines, this nimi has twen apptied tiy C to the rocks over the entire Cu 
licit Tile sultidi ore boilu-s of Khodcsi i are found near the base of the Jv ne dcs Mines 
The) In stratigraphicxllv Wim the rrvidmd ores of the Katanga, which are found ut 
the dolomms of thi uppir R«mu group ami to a lesser extent in the M Was’us No 
cvidtnce of uncoilonnit) has Iwcn found lietween the lv l nc des Mines and the Kunde- 
lungu sines and it is const Jin d that these lieils should tie grouped together under the 
name of thi Katanga sjsttm. as proposed li> Van Doominck A geologic map n tn 
duslisl Aim \V I'rrrrsov 

Some remarks on the metaUogenesis of the copper beds of Katanga and northern 
Rhodesia Asnat Demvv Rrr uni- mwrt 4 , 3S-P'u 1130) , cf preceding abstract — 
Tlis upper part of the Cu luanng tied- of Katang-i are chief! v- replacement deposits, 
impregnati m pmiominati •» 1 i thi low it part nnr>t beds ate highly mintnlittil hut 
soott) in Northern Uhodisia tmpn gnation plavs the pnncipal part in the enrich 
ment of the vdinunts which an loss highl) mm rained hut more uniform Although 
the ores now bung mincsl in Kutangi an almost cxclusivrlv carbonates or oxides, 
the pnmarj mineralization was undoubtedly in the form of sulfides In Rhodesian 
bc<ls. txlow the superficial zom of oxidation, the pnnciiial rone contains Cu sulfides 
In Katanga, Fe, Mn. Co, especial!) IT* Zn and even 1' and Ra. mined in a particular 
lied, together with Cu, constitute on indisputable mctallogi me association I n northern 
Rhodesia the Cu a ems are related to an intrusion of granite that penetrates the lower 
beds o! the Roan senes In Katanga there is no direct proof of an igneous vein baaing 
adcctcd the beds, although there are some indications that the Cu veins may have 
been influenced by odd magma C W Ownvw 

The Shemtt-Gordon copper-tmc deposit, northern Manitoba. C L. Bruce 
Feon Geo! 25, M*S 70(1930) fl discusses the communication by J 1' Wnght, (C A 
25, 11 Vi) regarding It *s paper (C A 23, 4910) B exptains some apparent disagree 
mints in the 2 papirs. giai-s some addnl data and states that in the main his state 
ments and those of Wnght agree Alice \V rrrntsov 

Spectrum analysis of Mansfeld copper shale. A Cinuiii. Chem Erde 5, 4S-75 
— To the long hat ot elements previously detected by ordinary analytical methods 
the following are now added Sn, W. Pt, Ir. P»1 and Yt. bnnging the total up to 42 

li C A 

Lead-nnc and pyntes ores of the Deutsch-BIeischarley mine, Upper Silesia. 
If SciiNEiDLRnOiiN Client FrJe 5, 3V*-9“(IP“>0) — These ores are known to con 
tain As, the) were examd by the metallogTnphic method for As minerals In the 
I’b Zn ore, ‘hcll> blende surrounds cores of galena and yordamte (IV1*5 i), but in 
the pyrites ore, consisting of a mist of pyntc. marcasite and shelly blende, no As mineral 
could lie detected Chent tests showed that much As is present m the pure pynte 
(no doubt tn tsomorplious mvxt ) and only traces in the marcasite and blende 

B C. A 

Microscopic and spectroscopic investigation of the platinum-bearing rocks of the 
Bushveld Igneous compler (Transvaal). H SciineiperiiOun CAcm Erie 4, 252-SO 
(1929) — A description is given of the rocks and assoed ore minerals from the Rustcn- 
Potgictcrsnist and L> denburg distnets. together with an account of the genesis 
°* the deposits In the pegmatites and contact mcfimorphic rone «jxrr) Iite and stibio- 
palladmite occur, whereas in the unaltered intrusive rocks the IT metals arc cntirel) 
present in the form of platmifcrous sulfides of other metals, free IT. Pd and Au arc 
encountered only as secondary occurrences in the weatl cred rocks Investigation of 
the minerals by means of tbc quartz spectrograph showed that the Pt metals occurred 
solely in the pyrrhotitc, psntlanditc and nickcliferous p>nte, the greatest quantity 
bemg present ,n the 0,c ' fst minerals. Tt and Pd arc present in practically equal amts . 
Ir. Rh and Ru occur to the extent of 1-10^. of the Pt present, while Os is present in 
traces only B C. A 

r v ***?”> thermal oridabon and leaching experiments; their bearing on the origin of 
hemabte-limonite ores. I. John W GRuner. Eton Gee! 25, 
w ‘~ i *9(1030) — G has previously suggested that hematite ores of the Soudan for- 
mation of the \ crmillion range had been leached of SiOi and oxidized by hot ascend 
mg waters from a large basic magma, and new expts support the hydrothermal hypothe- 
sis anti its extension to other districts of the Lake Superior region. Leaching of SiO, 
irom the le formation is discussed, and expts on soln of SiOi in hot H»0 and on oxi- 
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The scami are expected to extend to some depth without change The u vs of dirome 
ore arc discussed Amrs H * 

Supervene cassitente in tin veins. I nirr-Mcii AttucLD Leon Gecl 25, olb-K 
(1930) —The paper by hingcwald (t A 25. 899) is discussed Results ol invest! 
cations in Bolivia tin. given Mt teotic waters arc not capable of dissolving cassitente 
since they (in Dolma) arc always acid Aik surface waters arc not present in Dolma 
3 Auer \\ I rri 

Supergene cassitente in tin veins. J II Scrim vor. I (on Grot 25, GG3-4 
(1930), cf preceding abstract- Hie citation of bony tissue replaced by cassitente 
is thought to refer to certain Cornish slags horns which were said to l>c impregnated 
with SnOj, but which svere found by the writer to contain no fcm but to have grams of 
quartz in cavities of the bone, evidently waslicil m b> water No evidence was found 
by the vntit in Cornwall, or in Malaya, of soln of casstirnie by ground water 

Auer W rrrnRV>N 


Origin of the strontium in the strata of the lower Muscbelkalk and ROt formations 
near Jena. K Dinger Cbm t rdf 4, 1(>7-77(192'>) — The cclestile occurring in 
certain strata of the lower Muschdk ilk and Hot formations is not primary, but is due 
to secondary enrichment The hr has been transported m soln . probably as Sr(HCQ»)i 
and pptd as sulfate by interaction with gypsum since the di posits of eelcstite occur 
only where this mineral is or has iwen. pnstnt Spectroscopic and client examn 
of the various strata of the alios e 2 formations showed thi press nee of traces of Sr in 
practically all cases, denied mitnllv from sea water through the agency of certain 
radiolana which abstract it to form their shells 1) C A 

Search for phosphate deposits m U. S. S. R. AD Arkiiavcclskii. Compt 
rend aca.t set USSR 19J0A, 97-101 —Possible sources of phosphates in Russia 
have not been so far thoroughly investigated A thorough study is recommended . 
especially in Cnmca, Caucasus and Turkestan, not only of known types of di posits, 
but also of general distribution of phosphates in sedimentary rocks Most of the 
deposits known at present arc of low 1* content and arc scattered among other minerals 
over a large area in thin lay era Formation of phosphates from limestones by means 
of reaction with Nil, phosphate originating from deposits of guano is outlined, and 
possibility of this phenomenon in Russia given consideration Robert Sennas 
Asbestos nulling in Rhodesia. V. E. Kerr. 5 African Mining and Eng J 41, 
Ft 11. 89-90(1930) , cf C A. 24, 319S — Scrpcntimrytion and the formation of chryso- 
tilc asbestos in the Great Dyke of Rhodesia arc probably due to surface waters The 
zones arc localized in zones o! weakness Of the rock passing tlie grizzly at the mill 
head, 8-12% passes to the cleaning mill ns fiber nnd gnt Aldpv H I'mery 
G enesis of the emery deposits near Peekskdl, New York. Joscm L. Gillson 
ami Joseph E. A Kania Eeon Grol 25, C0t>-27(1‘VJ0) — These deposits, still mined 
on a small scale, nrc located 35 mi N. of N V. City on the cast bank of the Hudson, 
along and on both sides ol the contact of the Manhattan schist and Cortlandt intni- 
sives G nnd K. present data disproving the assimilation theory of the deposits 
and proving that they are contact metamorphic in origin and were formed by gaseous 
or liquid emanations from the magma resirvotr which passed upward through the 
already solid border of the igneous mass and into the schist A detailed mincralogical 
and pctrographical description of the rocks and ores is given Aucn \V DrrcRSOV 
The origin of the talc and soapstone deposits of Virginia. J D Burfoot, Jr 
Earn Geo! 25, 805-20(1930) — The geographic distribution of these deposits is dis- 
cussed, and their characteristics described The presence or absence of talc, soap- 
stone or steatite in this region is thought to depend, in part at least, on the occurrence 
" e corrcct segregation product — pyroxcnites, pendotites or dumtes, on the presence 
ol feeding channels leading to these rocks, and on the invasion of the correct type of 
solas , that is, solas of the correct chem character with the requisite temp and pres 
sine The condition ol differential stress is not necessary for the formation of talc 
rne mineral association and paragencsis seem to indicate that talc is formed under 
deep or intermediate vein zone conditions Alice W Lppersov 

Origin of the white days of Tuscaloosa age (Upper Cretaceous) in Alabama. 
Georgia and South Carolina. George I. Adams Eeon Geol 25, 021-0(1930) —A 
clay s > n Ute district were not the result of marine deposition, 
as held by Neumann Deposition of clayey material in small shallow frcsU-water 
i • '.l more eorame usurate with the extent of the white day bodies, but does not ex 
plain the massive character of the beds It is suggested that the massive character 
tcA p ™ ty 0 - tae ^ ay are ^ ie resu,t of the local alteration of deposits of impure d3ys 
attempt is made to explain the chem processes which are involved A satisfac- 
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lory explanation must be applicable to all the white clays in the region which are similar 
in character, whether their sources were the crystallines and metamorphics, or the 
sedimentary areas, and whether they occur in the Tuscaloosa or ot ier formations 

Alice ft Efpexsos 

Clay* of the Jackson Purchne region, Kentucky. Joseph K_ Roberts Eton. 

Grol 25. 832-Gfl!i SO) —The geological formations of this region range from the lime- 
stone and chert of Mississipptan to the Recent surficia! deposits Detailed descrip- 

r “""gjLTSTK So-TJS. £r£x£><£ 

, n lids in Tertiary roffawa sands. Intact, horizontal layers are found, 
clay occurs J£dT»onwtiio« compressed or even tom ofl the main mass 

f i '. rgl ‘'n n j?iilar settles are o'ot uniform in sand content, color and Fe(Olf), inclusions 
TT^r«Ss^iSnded Jowigite and alumte, usually in white and yellow nodules from 
. - tka to 20-30 cm. The clay bed is 4 Jr-Cj m thick, sandy at the top The 
' , e about 1200 hectares, by several c on cerns and at 24 places Without 

■"V. soriuig. the quality of the clay suffers from the presence of 1 iwigite, which on 
f“L ' rises SO, and SOv causing swelling and blistering Na„SO, remaining from the 
lAwigite is a good flu*, and \lcaacA at certain points c " ' 


a cause holes to form n 


Rased o 


^ _ _ ailahle l" M SvMifPS 

"composition of clay from the Tihasoff-Jar deposits. V I strut— Tram Ceramic 
Research Inst (Moscow) 1929, No. 20. 30-87 (in German 184-7). cf preceding abstr — 
Examn. by microscope and detn. of ws «howed the clay to be mainly kaohnite in the 
form of shredded flakes, muscovite in colorless scales and slightly rounded quartz grains 
Tourmaline and hmonite were present, the former in free, pmnatic particles or em 
bedded in quartz grains, the latter as compact duster* or granules distributed through- 
out the clay Rutile grains were found in only the finest clay fractions, zircon in long 
grams or whole crystals usually in the coarse fraction Strongly weathered feldspar, 
fowigite and alumte were found in rounded grans, and biotite in fir own plates The 
clay was sepd, by the Sabanin and Robinson method into fractions > 005 mm , 005- 
001 mm. and <0 01 mm Chem analyse* showed high alkali content. About 1-2% 
TiOi was always found, but not much re-Oj. CaO and MgO SO, was present, derived 
from ldwigite and alumte. The org content corresponded to humus Th» crude 
clay reacts very little with Na,CO, sotn. or with 2 and 10% HC1. but ignited clay 
reacts easily, Fe <X CaO. MgO and alkali being ertd The clay is a kaohnite mica- 
quartz rock. E M Syxmes 

Miner illogical composition of Doubrovka kaolin and its fractions by rational analy- 
sis. T Kkasf.v^kaya. Trans Ceramic Research Inst (Moscow) 1929, No 21,3-25 
(in German 20—7) — The chang* of mineral cotnpn of kaolin on alteration from coarse 
to fine fractions was detd and mineral impurities were identified. The kaolin was 
dreompd. by 10% HC1 after dehydration at fi00° followed by a 2-hr extn. by 5% 
Na,CO, soIil Microscopic eiamn of kaolin showed the presence of kaohnite. quartz, 
mica and feldspar Ease of d-compn. of mica and feld.par is not given in the literature 
Their proportions were estd by microscope count. Mica was 05% decompd by the 
HC1 and Na,CfX and feldspar about 23% Tables show the mi ntra logical compn. 
of un ground kaolin and its coarser fractions la th» finer fractions kaoluute uses, 
but mica, feldspar and quartz dimmish E M Symues 

Bohemian clay G Lnci aid E KGhlee Chem Erie 4, 459-60(1930).— A 
rtay from the Tertiary lignite beds was analyzed in bulk and also the portion so! in 
it , E nrtJ '™ »t Vfl the dehydration curve is plotted. It contains kaolin 

4. fi with amorphous material 18 04%. quartz 40% and some mica, pjnte and org 

mattcT jt q ^ 

A new locality of gayhissite ta eastern Mongolia with associated natural soda. 
‘fP T1M T ^ £on Cm/ 25, 738-63(1930) — The topography of the region is de- 
* =rr , , * t %r 2K occwe, ' et of Va minerals and of gaylussite is given, with typical 

analyses. The origin of these minerals is discussed, but no definite theory is formu- 

““ 7 . ^ , , Alice W L peek son 

ideological aspects of the formation of coaL Cron. S Fox. Proc. ICth Indian 
Ceobgjr Sea, October 25. 1929; FuH in Science & Practice 9, ««- 
j ■ v — htiatijtapbical and petrological data obtained from field investigations 
and lab studies of Indian coals are presented in a detailed discussion of their occurrence, 
quality, origin, constitution ard formation. From these data and the results of on 
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merous other researches — S'! references arc included —I' draws IG conclusions concern 
me the formation of coal The mam processes m the conversion of peat into primary 
coal ore considered to l>e ol a diem character and involve nil the plant components 
Coahficntion proceeded under water, under anaerobic conditions sometimes Indore 
deposition of overling sediments ITtmary coal Iccame hcatrd Iccaiise of pressure 
and was thus changed into bituminous or anthracite coal depending upon the degree 
of carbom ration In some caws where carbonization proceeded far rnough local!), 
ns a result of cata!)tic action in capillars spaces fusnin was formed l> A It 
Coil as & recorder of incipient rock tneumorphism. Marius R CAiimrLL. 
gcon Grot 25, G7Mk>(lG30) — 1 vidcncc is given to indicate that S stages in the meta 
morphism ol coal can l>c recognized and explained tiy the processes that have Iwen 
active tn the earth coincident with the development of plant life on the land, nnd that 
nt least fl of these stages have left few if nn> marls on the compn or pliys appearance 
of the sediments nssoed with the mil They ma>. therefore. be classed as incipient 
stages of rock mctamorpHism ALICE W I'rrrRSON 

Studies m the development of Dakota lignite. V. Extraction and study of the 
beaiene-soluble portion of Dakota lignite. I L Harris. C F Helcuer and A \V 
Gauger Ind I nt l >em 23, I ‘>»0 Ml 1*111) Lignite from the \ civ a deposit in N 1) 
was extd b) the 1 idler (t 1 11, ITS 1 !) and Hone U* A 23, P"il ) methods and a sttidy 
made of the Cdlt-wil portion l p to A 3^ of the dm. nshless coal substance was 
extd by the Ilonc method Ttial portion of the ext obtained up to 17 atm has a 
compn close!) analogous to Afnrtjn trox from German brown coal A H K 
Some chemical aspects of the origin of petroleum. S C Lind Santee 7J, 
111-22(1 031) — The chcm complcxit) of petroleum is little less miraculous than its 
abundance This discussion is directed toward the ongin of the complexity rather than 
the initial source of natural b) drocarlwns IVocrvws. eilher thermal or ionic, arc now 
known bv which profession both up and down the h)drocarbon senes is effected 
This leads directly to the complexit) found in natural petroleums, and also found ut 
synthesized ones Consequent!), the starting material, whether of vegetable, animal 
or mineral source, does not need to l>e a complex nuxt , but may lie a single chem 
species, from which a high degree of complexity is obtained b> steps which apt war 
simpte when chem and thermodynamic properties of hulrocarluns are considered 
The simplicity of such a mtchamsm may lend indued support to the old idea of inorg 
ongm from one or n few b)drocirbon gases such as might lw produced by action of 
water on metallic carbides in the earth’s intenor On the other hand, it does not pre- 
clude animal or vegetable on gin. but strongly suggests that the pnmary nutcnal, 
whether gaseous, liquid or solid, is later subject cd to thermal (or ionic) agents or both, 
which produce the complexity found in nature Auce W T rrrRsov 

Study of the black shale overlying the cap rock of the Cromwell sand In relation to 
the ongm of the Cromwell oil dome, Oklahoma. Oliixr R. Gram e r.ccm Gect 25, 
320-47^1*130) — An investigation of samples of this shale has shown that its lithologic 
properties and its compn ore as const as can be expected of any rock No variations 
occur which can be correlated with local mctatnorphism produced by structure forming 
forces Slight differences in color arc independent of the structure and seem to accom- 
pany changes in compn (especially in carbonate content) which may be best ex- 
plained on the basis of sedimentation Although shales from different stratigraphic 
horizons show increase in sp gr with depth, «p gr of the shale from a single honzon 
is constant, regardless of structure Gardner’s suggestion that a careful study of proper- 
ties and compn of the shale m the low domelike structures of the Mid Continent held 
may prove the presence of slight localized tnelamorphism has not been substantiated, 
and it is unlikely that local forces of the type postulated by Gardner could have pro- 
duced the Cromwell dome. Auce W. Ei-person 

Limestone oil reservoirs of the northeastern United States, and of Ontario, Canada. 
•)_ ” Murrvi. Ei on Gecl 25, 452-G9(1930) — On theoretical grounds the most 
effective, if not the only, way in which sufficient porosity can be developed in lime- 
stone to provide a reservoir of commercial importance, is ns a result of soln above a 
"n*E r ta V ,c ”^' c f V5TOUS limestone reservoirs \n the northeastern U S. and Out 
r Jv* s * 10wn t0 been subjected to erosion before the time of deposition 
r ‘ ormallon . n °w o vc rhing them, with the possible exception of the limestones 
ot Traverse age in Mich It is therefore suggested that erosion caused the develotv- 
tnent of porosity m the case of all these limestone reservoirs, Auce \V Epperson 
borne properties of limestone as a reservoir rock, W. Y. Howard and W. W\ 
peel 25, 720-3G(lP - >0) — The expts described indicate that oil will 
igmte through limestone, but that most of the oil is absorbed by the rock, particularly 
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the lighter fraction* of oil In a thick reservoir heavy residues may collect in tighter 
rones within the reservoir with the result that porous limestone is divided into* pays 
separated by an a<phaltic limestone, as well as by other impervious beds Such division 
into rones males difficult the application of exptl results to field conditions It appears 
that normal production methods will remove from the area tributary to any a ell all 
oil which that well can be expected to produce, regardless o! rale ol production The 
Inw si) it typical of oils from limestone reservoirs appears to be the result ol absorption 
of h htir fractions by the rock . , Aqce W. Epperson 

Chemical and petrological Investigation of bituminous rocks of various ages from 
northern Germany. F. HiebenTHAl. Chem Erde 4, 343-OS (1929) —Bituminous 
material from 4 different formations (Alluvial, Diluvial, Tertiary and Cretaceous) 
has been examd chemically and pctrologically The bitumens from these marine 
sediments show increasing C content with age, but unlike those of terrestrial origin 
there is no corresponding decrease tn the II content Elementary S was found in the 
specimen from the Alluvium and a stable ‘metabitumen” was detected in the Tertiary 

rOC *"jl tholentic phase of the quarte-dolente magma of central Scotland. Frederick 
Walker Mtneralog Mag 22, 368-70(1930) — The rocks near Dalmeny and Kinkcll 
are described, with chem analyses, and shown to contain chlorophaeite The analy- 
ses and ns indicate that the residual glass is of acid compn in both cases 

A M Brant 

Granitic rocks of Tsukuba district and their associated injecbon-rocks. Ken ichi 
S od Japan J Ctol 8, Nos. 1/3, 29-112(1930) — Around the granite rocks of the 
district homfelses and injection rocks are intensively developed Biotite granites 
(gTBDodiontic) constitute the main body of the igneous rocks, being assoed with aplitic 
granites, aplites and pegmatites which occur as small sheets and are especially abundant 
near the contact borders of the granites These granitic rocks may have intruded 
during the Mesozoic era The metamorphic rocks art believed to have been derived 
from the sedimentary complex of the Chichibu series, the metamorphism being due to 
the igneous intrusions Of the homfelses which occupy the eastern part of this area 
the predominant types are those derived from argillaceous sediments andalusite- of 
cordiente bomfels, which show gradual transitions to the injection rocks of the western 
area The latter, derived largcly from argillaceous sediments, are grouped in 4 main 
types, piz silhmanite biotite- biotite- with shimmer aggregates cordiente biotite 
and biotite fels There are also metamorphic rocks denved from Ca Mg beanng sedi 
ments, which are almost free from igneous injection but not from its effects A few 
chem analyses are given. W L Hru. 

Geological and petrographical examination of the granites quarried fn Silesia. 
W Becker and T Mackt Chrm Erde 5, 412-36(1930) —Details are given of the 
“tone from several quames in the neighborhood of Strehlen, including the jointing of 
the rock the sire of grtnn of each constituent mineral and the relative proportions of 
each mineral These are points of importance in the quarrying of the stone and in 
its suitability for various purposes B C A 

Phonohtes and trachytes of the Laacher See district W Ahrens Chem Erde 
5, 1 21(1930)— Trachytoid phonohtic tuffs at Burgbrohl, belonging to the Alluvial 
period, are of later age than the main mass of trachytes of the Laacher See district 
The contained blocks of trachytoid phonolite lava are described petrographically with 
chem analyses The analyses are compared with published analyses of the trachytes 
and plotted on diagrams showing that at this later period the magma became more 
*mid B C. A 

lor P etro ^®Phy of the Rhea Mountains. F Hcnm Chem Erde S, 

i9b-4 11(1930) —Petrographical descriptions are given of phonolite rocks, with one 
chem analysis B G A 

Basalt from the Atlantic Ocean C. W Correns Chem Erde S, 76-86(1930) — 
A description with chem analysis is given of a fragment (62 7 g ) of basalt raised from 
the floor of the Atlantic at a depth of 2000 m in lat 1*56' S, long 12*40 7' W It 
nas a glassy crust which has been acted on by sea water B C A 

/Ir , ® asaJ t of the StSffel, Westerwald [Nassau]. E Lehmann Chem Erde S. 319-72 
U930) —From this hill of Miocene basalt 600 000 tons of stone are quamed annuatly 
The basalt is penetrated by dikes of essexite-porphyry, which is a product of differen 
tuition of the basaltic magma Detailed petrographical descriptions with chem analyses 

are given of these rocks B C A 

Dolomitization of Middle Devonian Ilimestone] in the EifeL P. MOllers. Chem 
Erde 4, 431-54(1930) —Many analyses are given of the dolomite rock in the Gerolstein 
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hmm They show In the majority r*I cases W> «>f dolomite ICnCO, MgCO,), 
| A it m a few streaks only I 2% The rock ii a coral reef form.il ion the dolomitira- 
tion took pi icc contemporaneously tiy the action of the sen water The iiniloiomitwca 
streak i represent lagoon drjioaits ' , ” 

Rocks of Gomera, Canary Islands VV Mfur* Chrm I rde 4, 3G'M>I(J010) - 
Tlie Tertnry or post Trrtury volcanic rock* of the i'lmd of Gomera arc underlaid 
by a series of extensively weathered rock* which were liehevid liy Cifl << A 20. 
3111) to nprrunt a much older Crundgrbirgr " A detailed eximn with several 
analysis of these rock* show* that they arc only the weathered cquivs of the ordinary 
type* of volcanic rock* which include I .avails trachytes and trachytic phonohlrs 
Analyses are also given of the portion of the weathered rocks sol in HCl !• C A 
Red marls of the Trial formation. II V Kit Atm Chem Lrdt 4, IKS 207 
(10-1) A no of marls (rum the ml Irus formation have l*rn subjected to ch«nt 
and rational analysis, and their mineral compn has l»cet» calcd After subtraction 
of clastic minerals (quartz feldspar and carbonates) and rrralcn of the results to !"*)% 
it Is found tint tin rvtio of Al/l, Hid* 11,0 in the fiswtunl nntetnl is practically tin 
same as that in spicimrns of terra rosso ’ It is therefore concluded that t*>th these 
substances n present similar products of weathering Jl C A 

“Terra rossa” as residue from solution of marine limestones. Wit u G aar m 
l.rtMVorv them l rde 4, I7S XTfl'U'i) A scw-s of comparative annl>s< v of tern 
rosin’* from a no of locilitiis and of material left after the sold '■! various htnestorus 
is adduced as addnl evidence in support of L s vuw that the first named substance 
it to be regarded oi n sola residue of certain marine hmi stones It C A 

“Terra rossa*’ at solution residue of marine limestones I. Hiasck. Chrm 
Me 5, 41-7(1010) The anatyscs by fjeiuingeti (preceding afistf ) support the view 
first expressed by R in 1016 II C A 

Natural weathering and a comparison of chemical and natural weathering of build- 
ing atones. 11 Kaisi'K. Chrm l.rde 4, 2*J0 312(102'!) In a study of the effects of 
natural weathering in a rrgion, the properties of the underlying strat-i arc important, 
amcc the nature of these often greatly influences the effects due to climatic weathering, 
certain oases furnish instances of this kind The weathering of building atones caused 
by various gases present in the atm is fully discussed, and the analogy with natural 
wrothrimg is traced Analysis of a block of sandstone taken from Regensburg Ca- 
thedral showed that of the salts formed by weathering, CnSO, tended to f*e coned 
in the outermost layers, while MgSOi end Mg chlorides had penetrated deeply Into the 
stone. The presence of alumina and silica in the sol wits due to weathering was nln 
nriftd, but it is uncertain in what form they occur Chern weathering is intensified 
by light, ami budding stones exposed to full light are more rapidly corroded than llmw 
in a more shaded position It C A 

Bleaching processes [In rocks]. II Hanxassowitz Chem. LrJe 5, 140-61 
(1010) — Many different geological processes may give rise to much the same rt suit 
f.zogene Winching nnd endogene bleaching are distinguished , llic former is due to 
ordinary weathering at the surface, and the latter to furnarulc and hydrothermal ac 
tiona liy the rimoval of certain constituents the rocks may l>e allend to kaolin, 
bauxite, ahrnite, etc , or even to a pure quartz sand 71 C A 

Weathering of ihell limestone and aoil formation near Jena, W Horn;, Chrm 
f^ife S. lfi’i Kl(lino) — Several cliein analyses oxe given of hmestonrs from diffirrjit 
*trata in the "Muschelkalk," of the weathered rocks and of the overlying soils 1 h< sc 
show a gradual removal of lime and an accumulation of the residual cnnstitumts of 
the limestone Ii C A 

The abundance of elements of the vanadium group In eruptive rocks. G v 
fifom V ‘ 15 ^LBXANnrR Awn K WCrstun 7 anorg all gem Chem 194, 316-22 
v rw* WO ^ un 'hc<l and eighty-two samples of eruptive rocks wire cxamini d for 
V, nA * n arif * P rntfy,c tmium content Tlie mean Cb and To content was 3 2 X 10'* 
X W* g per gram of rock The relation ol at abundance of Cb and Ta is 2d 
The V content was 2 X 10"' nnd the protoactimum content (calcd from the Ka con 
tent of I 2 X 10“'*) 7 X 10“'* per gram A comparison was made of the abundance 
oi tne«« elements of the V-yrmip in the eruptive rocks and in metrorites hi M 
The significance of silicate synthesis for geochemistry. Wiuii i M I itpu A 'olur- 
vnssentchajlen 18, 1019-2G(1P10) — A review of recent work In silicate chcm 
— . , . ll J C van mu HoiviN 

ine age of the earth. Otto Hahn NatvrunssenschafUn J8, 1013-0(10.10). — A 
KvifW * HJC, van nm Hop vp v 
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in area of lower paleozoic ahalcs (Joves) 15. 
frequencies of the elements (Goldschmidt) 


Stadmkov. Ccoes Die Entstehuns von Kohle nnd Erd5L Die BmwandJung, 
organ. Subvtafli m Laofe fceolog. Zeitpenoden. Heft 5/0 of "Scbnften a of d Gebiet 
d BrennstolT Geologic." Stuttgart. P. Cnfce 204 pp M 20 , « 

Standards and Specifications far Nonmetallic Minerals and Their Products, V>asn- 
ington, D C Supt. of Documents. Government Printing Office C97 pp 5 2 75 

9-METALLURGY and metallography 


D S DEIfOEESr. rt W cnxrrr AW K1CS1AXD RDfE-lCJI 
Metallurgy and the power industry. J D Rowe*. Metal r and Alloys 1, 80S-7Q 
(1920) —A review A J MoviCK 

Metaiorgy in Sooth Africa. S W. Sirrm. Mttttng Hot 43, 205-9. 220-41 
(1930), 44. 24-310931) — A survey of operations at various works. especially those 
for An rt). Cu and Fe, with discussion of papers presented at th* T mpire Congress. 

\ Butts 

Lead. G W Thompson Am if rial Martel 38, No 35, 3, 5. 10 (Fch 20, 1931) ~ 
Tbe great increase m consumption ol Pb has Ijeen in the elec industry where it is 
chiefly used for cable coverings The problem n the future of the Pb and Cu industries 
will depend largely upon the demand created by the elec, industry Properties of Pb 
and its alloys with Sb or Sn or both are discussed V. II Boynton 

The Roan Antelope copper mine A. G McCarco*. Mining Mag 43, 270-6 
(1930) —A description of the mine, mill and smelter with scsial flow sheets and dw 
grams. Initial production will be 50,000 tons of Cu yearly. A Bum 

MiDrag practice at PresnEln R. E Byte*. Jfirmg Hag 42, 137-17(1930) — A 
description of practice m cyamd.ng an oiidizcd Ag ore and differential flotation of 
Pb-Ag Zn sulfide ore The cyanide is reg*aerated by treating the so Ln with SO, and 
absorbing the liberated HCN n alk sole A Burrs 

Amulet flotation miH practice IV G Hcstx*. Can Mining Met Bull No 226, 
295-300(1931) — Operations at th* new 300- ton null treating Cu Zn Fe ore by selective 
flotation art d-senbed, and the use of various reag*nts is discussed. A Burrs 
The new erne Iter and concentrator of the International nickel Company at Copper 
Cliff, Ontario L M Sueeidav Eng J (Can ) 13, CP2-7 1930) — After coarse 
crushing by hand at the mines, the ore is shipped to Copper Cliff where it is crushed 
to 200-mesh and sent through a wet conen. to remove the rock In the concn. process 
the sulfides are floated, and the fighter rock material *mks to the bottom By selective 
flotation a rough sepn. is cad* of the Cu a-d \i SmMting comprises roastirg in 
multiple-hearth roosters, m reverberatory furnaces and blowing in basic-lined Bessemer 
converters The product is an &>% Cu Si mat The layout of the smelter and con- 
centrator is shown in a diagram. W If Boynton 

The BoUmgeT assay eOce W R Dodge Cob Minin; Met Bull So 225, 
115-22(19.31) — The equipment ard work of the lab of the Holhager Consolidated 
Gold Mines are described a Butts 

„ Fenew of iron and steel literature for 1930 E H McClelland Blast Furnace 
Sled Plant 19, 25S-CHI93I E 

Recent development* and researches a cast iron. T W Donaldson P-oy. 
Tech CoB Met Cluh J r Cla‘gow, 1929-30, No 7, 38-40 E pj. 

Evaluation and tertmg of the properties of raw materials and key-products la the 
iron Industry A V. acsee. SUiH u Essen 50, C55-C8(1930j —The present state of 
vat . kcowledg* “ the properties erf coal, coke aid Fe ore used m the production of Pc 
and steel and of the pig Ft produced from various types of ore is renewed, and modern 
methods of detg the vale* of these materials for their particular purposes are briefly 
<5tscusi ^? r tte cr,c-ng power o' coal and ch*m. analyses of Fe ore do cot 

give suaa*nt reformation a to the value of the coke and ore for metallurgical purposes. 

' A *‘ Zl lhtlr PV* condition, which is of considrtablc importance in 
‘ ha f J*' -f' wr . ,a € »eltiag Similarly, chera analysis of p-g I e a"ords Iittl* mfor 
oat.on as to its valu* for mbseip^et operations, but, in combination with an «aaa 
“^ttnictcre and a detn. of its m*ch prcrp*rties after remelting 
under standard co-d.twrs, the analysis gives a fairly accurate idea of the com value 
of th* metal. B C A 
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Calorific value, heat and gas flow, the physical bases of metallurgical processes. 
H BaWV Stahl u / tun 50, fifiS 7h(ll»W) Diagrams has c been constructed to 
show the heat balance in \anous stages of I e smelting the blast furnace, gas protlucer. 
acid and basic open hearth furnaces comerter and sponge 1 1 producer anil the effect 
of preheating the gas and air w illustrated A knowledge of the cnlorific value of thr 
fuel and the rate of flow and heat content of Ihi a annus gases i* shown to be of pira 
mount importance in thi corrict and iflicictit o pi ration ol the various processes The 
resistance of the column of charge in the blast furnace to the flow of gas through ll.c 
furnace dets to a targe extent the output of the furnaci . ami an> factor which men a vs 
(his resistance reduces the efliettney of the fumaev One of these factors u the dipoxi 
tion of C from the flue gases in the upper part of the blast furnace shaft an opp 
is described and illustrated for the detn of the magnitude of this deposition from blast- 
furnace gas M C A 

The carbon-oxygen equilibrium In liquid iron. 11 C VACiirRANnll II Hamiltov 
Am Inst Mining Met Fng. Tech Pub No 4OT, It pp U'HI) Tlie product of the 
C and O conens in lupin! ! e at U«3»* was found t« Ik ii imj'i at l atm pressure The 
same const was obtained over a range of II ill <I'U% C and IIHIJ 4* 19% O f x 
pressed os the product of Id) and l it Iw-comis mill If C Parish 

Improving castings with the double forehearth. Cari Rein (itrssfrtt 7 Ig 27, 
8-11(1930) — Cast t e melteit in a cupola can Ik- improved b\ a complete dcslaggmg 
This is accomplished b> allowing the null to stand a whiii so that the slag particles 
may rise to the top tVbi re various mixts an nulnd in tin vimr furnace the double 
forehcartli has the advantage of keeping the individuil melts sip It is heated to a 
white heat with an oil burner before tapping, so os to not cool the charge C I« \V 
Development of the modern blast furnace. Geo H Kosp Mast Furnace fir Steel 
Plant 10, 255-7(1031) H 11 

The cupola furnace and Its main dimensions. Ltotold Schmid Giesjrrn-Ztg 
26, 5G7— 77 ( 1 0 — A discussion of the construction and operation of the I e-foundry 
cupola, with and without forehearth Crum L Wilson 

The combustibility of coke la cupola practice. J Cnosnz Gtessern-Ztg 26, 
578-82(1073) — A dense, hatd. difficultly combustible coke is the most suitable for 
cupolas, as it docs not reduce CO, back to CO so readily Curtis L Wilsov 

The selection of coke for foundry purposes. Otto Her pert Giessern-Atg 27, 
35-7(1030) — Low 11,0, ash. and S content and high strength are desirable Tor 
cupola coke, low activity (velocity of reducing CO, to CO) is debatable. This ac- 
tivity is attributed to the unsaid amorphous C atoms When activity is desired, 
the graphitization caused by coking at too high a temp is to be avoided Cf C A 
24, 221 Curtin L Wilson 

Wrought Iron, some pros and cons, and the need for research. H W. Gillbtt 
Metals fir A Hoyt 2, 25-30(1031) — A correlated abstract. A J Movack 

Producing hydraulic cylinder castings. II Loncdcv Iron and Steel Ind. and 
Brtt Foundryman 4, 115-SU031). C I! Lorio 

Character of change of hardness of iron ruptured by tension. M Mikhailov avd 
I. Ciiurhanoi* Acta Vnxv Astae Mediae. Sines XI, Tech , No 3, 1 5(1929) — 
Hardness tests (Shore scleroseope and Rockwell) made on samples of iron broken bv 
tension showed that the hardness of the surface and of deeper layers increased in alt 
parts of the specimen except the necked portion On the portions corresponding to 
the neck the hardness of the surface layers decreased 21%. but the hardness of the 
vvvmn tayers increased W% It N Damlofp 

Ktre “gfl» of gray cast iron at elevated temperatures. J W Dovalosov J 
Her/ Scot Iron Steel Inst. 38, Pt II, 11-20(1930) — Cast irons comprising 2 plain irons 
contg 0 bo and 1 48% Si, resp . and alloy irons contg (a) 2 43% Mn, 0 40% Cr, 0 73% 
"}■ 0 12% V. 0 48% W and (4) 0 01% Cr, 0 30% Ni. 0 02%, V, ;«p . vrett amstlsald 
to net (1) the temp -stress curves of a senes of plain and alloy irons, (2) the influence 
ot previous heat treatment on the temp -stress curves, and (3) the effect of low Si and 
vanous alloy addns on the strength of cast Fe at elevated temps both ns cast and after 
neat treatment. Downs Schaaf 

Plastic and elastic deformation. E Kieft. Iron Steel Eng 8, 54-00(1931). — The 
compression resistance of wrought Iron nod mild steel increases to unknown values when 
we compress plastic material The rate is very great when the height is nry small 
”= red 4 W,th v. the dl , am • bccausc °f the tap'd increase of expansion or horizontal 
resistance An observed increase in resistance per sq m was from 50,000 to 230,000 lb. 
of »l,A * t i *®*£ s vtrtlK ? n >' and ,s transmitted by deformation or displacement 
ol the molecules into horizontal direction. Expansion work must be considered along 
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with compression work when denying a formula in which tensile strength or compression 
strength of steel «S taken as a const during the whole operation The sola of prob- 
lems relating to plastic and elastic deformation involves application of the law oT least 
resistance or hast work Twentv two equations are evolved relative to the plastic 
flow of hot steel, of cold steel and of clastic flow The strength can t>e improved, and 
a considerable amount of material can be saved by proper design of frames, roflstands 
or similar structures Application of the theory of least work, credited to Castigliano, 
yields the same result as indicated in the formulas " II Howtos 

Wearing tests on iron and steel Akvid Johansson- Jemhnnlerets Ann 1M, 
fBI-nffd.T I) — < cntieaf discussion is gix-cnof various tests for wearing resrs tam-e. tnclud 
ing the Tobin Bmcll. Spendrl and Amsler tests. The general conclusions are that w car- 
ing resistance increases with increas'd C content, wruh increased coarseness of structure 
and with ncrea-ed speed of rotation The general status of the results is. however, 
highly uncertain Problems for further research are the effect of crystal structure as 
detd bx chemical anah-sis. heat treatment, final working temp., and slag inclusions 
Sever references are included II C. Dcys 

Investigation of a raw steel from pre-Roman times. II Haneuan-n Stahl ti. 
Eiirw 51, fiT-SJU-jn — A steel bar from the pre-Roman La Tine p-nod was subjected 
to chem and mrtnllographical analysis. The irregular structure showed dark parts 
consisting of poarlitc and cvmcntite and lighter parts consisting of femte and pearl- 
itc The chem analysis showed 0 44*7- C. 0 0(to r 7 fh. 0 10 r r Lin, 0 0-12 '7- P, 0 012 , c 
S. traces of Cu and no other metals. The steel of that period could onlx hare been 
made in the bloom cry hearth Forging expts showed that sharp knix-es could be made 
from this stesl but not without some difficulty due to the formation of cracks This 
steel lor. over 2000 years old. is a good example of the rreat stability of cemcntitc 

J A Sziuxsd 

Testing method for the determination of the surface characteristics of [steel] 
plates. E Gr.soui Stahl « Etsen 51, lfM-C(1931) —The luster of the surface or iron 
plates is a measure of their smoothness. Several methods to measure the luster of 
plates are described The polarization luster measuring apparatus built by Schmidt 
and llaensch (cf K kieser Z asgr-z Chem 32, 357 <l t »l c *)> utilizes a polarization 
photometer to measure the amt of polanred light in rays reflected from the surface 
to be tested The stray luster measuring device, built according to Kempt Flugge bv 
the same firm photographs the image of a small slit by means of the revs rtflreted 
from the surface to lw tested The clearer the image of the slit, the better the reflect 
ing power and the smoother the surface of the plate The Axkama luster-measunng 
app is built on the same principle except that instead of exposing a sensitive paper, the 
observer read- the luster of the surface undertest directlv bv comparing the divergence 
of the rax x from the same point of the surface The app designed by the research lab 
of tbr A rreinigtr SrabJwrrkr Dortmund is similar To the shore cjcrpt that* pholoclre 
cell is used to measure the amt- of light reflected from the surface Because of the 
comparatixTl v small surface area possible to cover with the a bore app this method is not 
suitable as an acceptance test far plates. However, it pres valuable information on 
the surface characteristics o! plates when the adhesion of paints and x-armshes is being 
stnd ‘ cd .. . . J A Szn-ARP 

Influence ollush-Iregnency oscillations on the treatment of metallurgical prod nets. 
G Mahoux Com pi rend 191. 132N-3ini<ni» — \U rxpts were made on rods 15 
mm in dum Steel contg 3% Xi S'T- Cr and Mo was heated n hrs at 500* in a 
CUnt j'« ™ - I? with a blank not elcctncallx treated The Ilnnell \ ickcrs no was 
raised from oN0 to 1030 the resilience from 9 to 1] k kg and the nitride penetration 
was 0 3o mm The only change m the blank was a nitride penetration of 0 01 mm 
The B A no of still contg fivj Cr and 4<~ r W treated 10 hrs. at 500“ in 

" N 1 . * ^*1 J 1 1 7. ‘ rom ~ i ~' 1^35 at the surface, to 570 1 mm beneath the surface 

ana to 4 - at the certer A soft steel electroplated with Cr and treated 9 hrs at53£>* 
flowed a Cr penetration of 0 Go mm the blank showed no penetration Comments 
“ “ * P 5" e ^ n S communication. Leon Gann JM 1531-2.— The results hare 
been conarmed b\ Aubert and Duval for steel and many allox-s. A Xi coating on steel 
is auxoTDc Q at 4o0 The treatment opens a fertile field for research J H M 
The formation of cracks m steel castings. K. Singer and H Bekkee. Stahl* 
nurn si, iii Ml A»l) The possibilities of the formation of so-called hot cracks dur 
^ cooling of steel castings and the filling up of these cracks or fissures by the liquid 
part oi the casting are reviewed with reference to practical examples The cracks arc 
caused by great temp differences m the casting bj the manner of heat transfer from 
one part o! the casting to the other and mamlv by the size and shape of the coldest 
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part of the enting, from which dim; solidi'Iettim contracti-n forces ar- actny on t v e 
rest of the casting There is no direct relationship between pipi-g a”d trucks ttitbiugu 


rest of the omit - - - . - 

by working toward a pip" free casting the hettrr t'mi condition prev 
tion of mcks and IHo in filling tip t hose formed by the liquid r 

the cooling perod The importance of tie proper coo tract i >n >t the Ciili-g I' rm 
phasirrd Were it ro**i) b to control <*•" shrinking < 
fomation of cricks would t* greatly reduced Imp 
fying tn a field rf a high fr*qutrcy coil th* irducti* 
idntion luscs th'Tcby preventing the forma’’ 


nf the raiting during 
n cm 

. . OMI"; the dinr'-r of t! " 
c t *1 out tl it 10 a eniti-g solidi 
n csirrr t wou'd entinti rbilaner 
of crack 1 J \ ^IU-aRD 

Aging of steel castngs A Powr StaH a t iien 50, 4 (0-1 lO'VJ -Tlie trrpact 
strength of mid steel easting* (notched liar*) contg C O I 027 hi 0 O 10, Mn 
ilj', 1 17 P 0(i’» OijO and S 0 (H% decreases on aging at 2.V)* for l hr aft-r forging 
to a reduction in area of 7- lft% 1 ut not rcnlv to the vime eatent as it d<w* aft-r cn-n 
plelcty annealing The value* obtained for the annealed metil at 20* to — 2f»* were 
comutrntly below 2 m kg <q cm whereat those for the ag-d m-tal varied from alemt 
B pi kg sq cm at 20* to about 2 1 n Vg sq cm at 20' f> C A 

Effect of vinous snnesbng temperature* on cold-worked law-carbon steel. H K 
Pttlow 1/rVj/c tf Alloys 2, l<Ml(|<HI The results are rtj r *s"d by 1 graph* 
which show (I) the re/eft/ni brt-j-rrn an nra/mg Irntfi anl taikve 1 ! b -Ven of 4 low C 
steel brake drums (2> the relation bh.oii <ie*i«ji>»g tempi n-rri dun hit and ‘3> tie 
relation betwem arneahng temp* ard hardness and ductility of cold work'd low C 
steel \ J \1n\ACK 

Cold-rolled Heel. Ceobots Delbabt /lri<v» tpeei aux 5, 4S.1 Vh 1*»30 — Tl is 
work covered (1) influeree of caU Tolling an l sneers tre annec./inji a* (vr Untile t'renrlh 
and elan git ton. (2) hardness, (3) ear rattan by /It SO* 1*1 allui bt lu-rieg It SO, (’) 
influenceaf call rolling ant successive annealings an tie impact s'renfa an / h,\ \n".urree cf 
eetf rolling and sapid annealings on the magnetic prrmm'nhlt I>Ua and graphs are 
given in connection with each of the items ohos-e. A Lire* number of phrUmtrrographs 
is included. A J Movack 

Steels for cold pressing. C R Bouvavra Iren and Strrl Ini an l Dr it 
Faundryman 4, 101 2(l*>7l) -I/iw C nmming steels ttvd for deep drawing do not 
work harden readily The trnst'e strength varies appro* as one third th" { /o reduc- 
tion in steel thickness When steel is stretched more than brittlen—s is ercoun 
tered on rth-almg to 200* to 300* Age hardening after ipierchirg incrrnses the ten- 
sile strength of dead mild steel f<7*l For deep drawing purposis stainless steel must 
be low m C and should !>e quenched from a high temp C If I-orio 

Tensile strength at high temperatures of steel containing araall quantities of nickel 
and moljbdentun. W. LfESTMAW avo C SiUHiW u Eurn 50, 442-fl 

(1030) — The tensile properties of steel with C 02 Mn OS. Si 0 2.’*. Ni 0 4 2 2 and 
Mo 0 2-4) 0% have been detd at f/iO’ after annealing nt 900-0*/)* *,'1 ard hfo both 

increase the tensile strength and yield point but reduce the ductility, fl Mo In- 
creasing the ultimate strength by I kg mm and the yi-Id point by 2 kg /sq mm . 
and N'i increasing the former by 2 kg 'sq mm and the litter by 1 S kg /sq mm 
With higher proportions of Mo the ratio ultimate strength 'yield pomt is unfavorably 
affected, but further addn of N’i improve* this ratio The ste-.l with 2 1% N't and 

0 5% Mo has a yield point of 21 5 kg /sq mm a tensile strength of 42 kg /sq mm . 

an elongation of 11% and a reduction in area of 20% al 100 * OCA 

Solution of cementite in carbon steel and the influence of heterogeneity. Can; 
Walcpow. Engineer in 1 131, 27-30(1931) — Transformation of a iron to y iron starts 
from the gram boundaries Com steels show a transformation interval, the tranv 
formation starting at different temps m different parts of the specimen A new ma- 
terial, "sorbo troostite.” is found when heating at 3 5- r >2‘ above Ac, for 1 hr or less 
irvv trUCtUre ” Iw9 distinct thin that of sorbite and it is not so strongly attacked by 
HNOj as troostiie. It appears to be residual undissolvcd ferrite and cementite and 
never to have been in the y state It t* found in the peripheral parts of austenite 
grains Varying soly of pcarlite grains is not due to alloying elements os contamma- 
ton but to their irregular occurrence in the structure Aw N'lCitotsov ffiRD 

1 nv»o\ * deve,Qpm * nt of striding plants F Brcuu Krvpp Monatsh II, 287-90 

(19,0; A description is given of the development of nitmled steel together with a 
Oisoission of the requirements demanded of nitridmg equipment A number of in- 
stallation* are described Stocrtz 

, P 1 * _«se-hardening of commercial steels by means of nitrogen. B Tomes Iron 
and Steel Jnd and Brtt Foundry man 4, 77-PO 99(1030) —Five Jintish com austenitic 
steels of various eompns. were mtnded at 500* for 90 hrs Except for a 13-20% Mn 
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steel with 1.25*0 C, the increase in hardness was inappreciable The austenite W the 
Mn steel was partially decompd into troosto-nurtcnsite Nickclderous austenite 
dixs not harden on treatment The effects of certain elements were ascertained by 
mtndmg 20 com steels of different chem compns fur IK) hrs at 500*. Contrary to 
published information, plain C steels are minded Mild steels harden to a greater 
extent than do high C steels. Nickel steels do not mtnde With Cr and \ the retard- 
ms- effect of Ni is not so great The effects of the combination At, Cr, Mo appear to 
lie more than additive C H Loaio 

Dse of nrconium al/tiys to steef mwu/acture. Frr Guv Acecrf tptet&ttx 5, 
509-21(1030) “-The following arc discussed (1) action of Zr on the impurities con 
tamed in steel (2) phys properties of Zr steels and (3) steel* for which the use of Zr 
is recommended Data and photomicrographs are given A J Monack 

New msnganese-sdicon affoy* for the deoxidation of steel. C It .ierty, Jr . 
aud C R FirrERER Bur Mines, Repl of /n-rjhjitionj 3031, H pp (1931) By 
using Mn^i alloys for deoxidation, larger inclusions were formed than by using Si 
alone The av size of the inclusions formed when U'ing Si vras 15 X 10“ cm The 
size increased with increasing Mn, until at a Mn/Si ratio of 4 IS the largest particles 
in dead killed steels were 1000cm X 10"* These large particles would rise at a much 
more rapid rate (GOO-24UO in per mtn ) than the small SiOi particles (t) 15-1 5 in per 
mm ) Tests in commercial acid and basic open hrarths show the same results on 
steels of fromO 1 2 to 0 00% C using alloys w ith a Mn /Si ratio of 4 5 CO Mn efficiencies 
of 75-83% base been obtained when forging grade steels have been droxidized with 
these alio j s Auien HCmery 

Some important advance* in the properties and treatment of metallic alloys. 
Leon GTO-iRT Rev vulol 27, 419-CC11030), ifre umr mines 4, 221-30, 290-3030 — 
General review , H C Dvvs 

Examination of the resistance of metal alloys against attack by salt solutions 111 , 
L Maass and W tViCDERiiOLT KmTas\on u MetoOtchut: 6, 2(io-77(1030). cf C A 
25, 1205 —Solns of sylvimte. camallite. Glaubers salt and bitter salt were used as 
corrosive media, in which the specimens previously specified were immersed under 
various conditions The testing period was 4 months in the expts carried out at room 
temp , and 8 days with those earned out at 00* The losses of wt and the appearance of 
the coreoded surfaces and of the conosion products are given m detail The greatest 
losses of »t were observed in the group of the various forms of iron fly addn of Cr 
and Ni the material is considerably improved. and Cr Ni steels give the best results that 
were observed The second best group is the Cr N'l Te alloys Ni and the other 
Nl alloys show a similar behavior, although they are not quite as good Between them 
and plain iron rank Cu and the Cu alloys No essential difference is observable be- 
tween Cu bronze and brass The losses of wt of the ff Ira tin are slightly lower The 
magnitude of the attack generally speaking. is not so great in solns as when the sheets 
are covered w ith solid salt The corrosion is mainly restricted to the surface, without 
penetrating deeper into the metal Tile penetration amounts to approx 0 02 mm 
in 4 months Perforation of the sheets by pits was not observed A soln of sylvimte 
was found to possess the greatest corrosiveness Generally speaking, the effect of 
Glauber’s salt was much smaller and that of camallite even less although exceptions 
were observed in the senes where Oj was pawd through the solns The influence 
of the expenmental conditions was considerable The losses of wt were doubled by 
using the double quantity of corroding soln pir sq cm of area The same bolds true 
if there is a boundary line of liquid and air lutroduction of O, causes Josses 5 times 
os high The corrosion at 90“ veas found to be greater after 8 days than that at room 
temp after 4 months Leopold Pfssel 

Structure analogies of mtermetolbc phases A Wcstcren and W Leman 
Kern, Mineral Geol 10B, No 11 1 -fif 11)30) —In umrmcd^ie phases of the 
0 brass tvpe contg utherCu AgorAn it has been found that there is a ratio of valency 
electrons to atoms of 3 2, while in the lattices of the r brass type the ratio is 21 . 13 
Recently metallic compds have been found not eontg Cu. Ag or Au with atomic group- 
ings resembling 0 or y brass ns NiAo. MnAl and I cAJ. w here the atoms of the transi- 
.,, havc .? s ,f thl ? had a '-ah-ncr of zero To test the validity of this re 
raarkaDH run the authors made a sines of alloys corresponding to the general formula 
Tw'.iwl" 1 a transition ehment (Co. Ni Rh I’d Pt), and B is either Zn or Cd 
iiiv! iT^r** 1 * ■ ,n sea,< ? 1 **»«*««• quartz tubes by heating for about a week 
?L,” U . ln ? 1S '- 5 whtre “f'oying succeeded, a homogeneous material of y- 

brass structure resulted, as was evidenced by the powder pbotogTams The homo- 
geneity range extends for Co-Zn alloy s from 15 to 22 at. % Co and for Ni-Zn alloys from 
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15 to 19 at. *7 Nt It was noticed that alloying o! transition dements i with At. Zn or 
Cd gives a much more pronounced dccrea«c n vol than is t! c ca«t with allovs formed 
with atoms having complete i-ncf electron shells The contraction for N uCd-r 
amounted to almost *7 *7 although N'l occupies only at *1 in the alloy If S vh. 

Packing of atoms in alloys. A Wrsre-Ri v sva A Almiv Z phyit* Cke-t , 
Abt D. 5, H CMl**-*' —The sanation of the hn ar lattice dimensions with cotnpn 
of the alloy has been mvcsligiud m the or phases of the v. stems Ag~Al. Cu-Al and 
Nt Al and in all cares the parameters arr I-<s than thew ealed by \ rgard J nddn 
law from the parameters of the components, fron calcns of the sol occupied pef 
atom in the various phases of the above systems. »"ii of the systems Cu-Zn, Ag-Za, 
Ajj-Cd. Cu-Mg and I e-\\. it ts s**own that in general, a contraction in at vol ac- 
companies the formation of the intermediate phases The at roll in contiguous 
pv a ^ s 0 j (my .ystem liif'er only dightW so that the curves of volv drawn for a scries 
of phase region^ are almost continuous The vol contraction is especially marled In 
Ni Al allovs. -ond it is suggested that tins drperds on the fact that such alloys are formed 
by t\ e union of an atom which is deficient m a ruclcur electron with ore of normal 
tvpc D C A 

The influence of temperature upon the notch toughness of aluminum alloys. 
Torao KoBttasm l*c-t £r’ m F~ i 3, U*» Vitl'Ufll -Duralumin. Y-alloy 
and other corn Al alloys were worled qa-rched and agml 20 days, after which test 
pieces were pliccd in an impact machine ard tested at trinp intervals of 50* up to 
$50* The heating am*'gcme3t was attac v rd to t! e testing mxcfcire and could be re- 
moved simultaneous! v with the release of t**e pendulum The notch toughness was 
found to resemble plasticity, in that it increased with increasing t-np reaching s max 
at 4*0* C turns L. Wnsov 

Volume change during solidification of manganese and some alloys. Kotaro 
I lovui. YosnniARV M\Tsrv\Ki and YArsfct Bfci J In si Pars Ckm Re- 

antrcA (Totvo) 9, W-lO(lfCO) (45r' r ar.'r SS m English) published with Sri Papas 
Ins t Phrs Oi— i FeseufcH (Tokyo) 14, Nos. 275 <>) Vol changes during solidifica- 
tion of Mo and some alloys eontg Mn. Ni or Co are n -a cured by using the thermo- 
babr.ee Values of VA' ,f r (V - sol of liquid cample at n p . V*— contraction bv 
so! dibcntion) obtained are pure Mn (Mn 99 0*7. c 0 01*7. Al 0 03*7. Fe 0 03*7. Si 
trace). — 4.50, Mn-C (C 1 10*7). —ICO. Ni-C (C 2 23*7). +205. Co-C (C 2.20^7). 
+2 03 K. Kovo% 

Macro-etching of tin-base bearing metals. ER-ktst B Drate. Metsh (f 
Aliens 2, 20-1(1931) — A r-elk&l for macroetchisg tin base babbitts of various coraptti. 
is suggested The failures m connecting rod beanngs which have been run m test 
engines appear most often in the fin-lv crystalhre babbitts near th“ joint The macro- 
etched babbitts tndcate fatrlv well th* *irc and distribution of the micro-constituents 
wh.cb may be expected Centnfugallr cast main- and connecting rod beanngs show 
SnSb cubes, which are generally associated with * smaller no of CuSn needles than 
when the SnSb cubes ore absent all im’redded in a groundmass of £n neb eutectic when 
the babbitt is of the tvpe - S3 *7 Sa. 7 5*7 Sb. 7 5*7 Cu The d e-cast main and con- 
necting rod beanngs show no SnSb cubes but do show a larger amt. of CuSn needles 
imbedded in a groundmass of Sn nch eutectic and delta solid sain when the babbitt 
is of the type S3 *7 Sn. 7 5(7 Sb, 7 5*7 Cu A. J Mon ten 

Production of leid-tn alloys from ta slag Ensnrsu R. Ttrews. ileicili frje 21, 
3-1(1931) — Sn slags are smelted with Pb or Sa p<x?r allovs. A purer product u ob- 
vs&j t-Vpi — .t'aV V h. rewi -t'. tve. b* wei mvh. Sm sJargs toyntdruct vu aluov 
of S*7 Sa. For allovs richer in Sn this product is oxiducd and used as raw material 
for the next smelt. SUfnrous cres require a preliminary roasting The presence of 
much As ts harmful because cf the formation of viscous iron arsenides. A coking miit 
lfl~2o(7 wood charcoal is best Aw Nicholson Hito 

Snc and linc-elloy use in the automotive industry. It Robert M. Crxrs. 
J"*^ ifartrt 35, No 22. 5. 10(1931) — This installment deals with Zo wire, ex- 
n siaws - die-casticgs. the u«e of fully automatic machines, the introduction 
of high grade Zn in d-e castings, Zn al'oys for body hardware, and other equipment 
borne data are given on the Zn-Al aUov system. IH. Ib-4 No 23. S —This instalment 
cexs with heat treatment of Zn base d,e-casticg alloys, water-vapor tests, the disastrous 
ejects of contamination, phvs tests on d-e-casting al’oys. and the use of inserts in 
t.cse allovs. IV P~ti No 24. 5, 10 — Cleaning, etchi-g and Nv plating are discussed. 
A senes of tests indicates that Cd plate may be appl-ed directly to die-castmg with 
liable harmful ejects. Attractn-e costs of en-imels japans and lacquers 
* ~ ’ ' * alloys. Metallic Za U used in the automofave industry 


may be applied to Zn and n 
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for electro- galvanizing as m constituent of brass, a* rolled sheet and strip for a variety 
nt fabricated products and »tj the production of a great no of die-cast parts The 
phys properties of the various Zn alloys and the ease of application of attractive and 
durable plated finishes have resulted in annual increases in Zn consumption for auto- 
mobile parts Tables show the A S. T. M specification 0 O' IS for bpelter and the phys 
and elec, properties of Zn die-casting alloy contf Ah 3*0 Cu. 0 05-1 0% Mg and 
the balance Zn 'V H Boyvton 

US i Fatigue strength of unwelded and welded east and rolled materials. Walter B. 
liVKfELJL Z IVr. dcu! lug 74, 1423-C, Ctrsscrn Zl[ 27, 007-10. G37-45, 601-4 
flf'30) — The type of graphite sepn is of special significance for fatigue strength In 
tine eutectic forma considerable increase in vibratory strength is obtained, even with 
welded bars The shin produced on the surface of castings by melting of qnarttite 
is of little significance for increased static or dynamic strength, but the grain struc- 
ture of the outer rone is important Annealing in all cases lowers the fatigue resistance 
of cast l c The effect of welds upon low C steel was studied The dynamic strength 
of the weld nas greatly influenced by the dynamic strength of the materials welded 
The weld m general has a stiffening effect, and hammered welds increase resistance 
to fatigue 11 Stoerw 

Budding up metals with electric arc welding K. Tewes. Giesscrn-Ztt 27, 
.5*3-9(1030) —In arc welding it is customary to add materials to the electrodes which 
will improve the quality of the weld Si and Mn have been widely used to bring about 
deoxidation of the weld, but Ti appears to be more suitable It combines energeU 
cally with O and materially reduces the quantity of oxides in the weld The TiO, 
which is formed readily floats to the top and can be removed with the slag Greater 
homogeneity of the weld results in improved mech properties. Ti also tends to form 
nitrides. Ti»X. TiN, T»,Xi and TnN,. which greatly increase the hardness of the steel. 

H Stoerti 

Soft steel welds deposited by the electric arc. D Rosenthal and M Matuied. 
Comf-t rtnd 101. 4'tl-G(l f i30) —The nature of the weld of soft steel bars produced by 
the elec arc dipcndi on the manner in which the molten metal is protected from oxi- 
dation Metallograpluc examn. shows that welds protected with a covered electrode 
have more regularly formed grams than non protected welds X ray diagrams show 
the existence of strains in non protected welds 1 G \ writs Bosom 

Nod -corroding and acid-resisting alloy*. Bo Kaluno Tti L’ir'hJ 7 5, 101-3 
(1928) —A review C A Rosie 

Some properties of protecbve films on metals. Ernest S IIepces. Ckcmutry 
oh d Industry 50, 21-5(1931) — A renew of film properties is given, with special con* 
attention of the work carried out by Evans and by the author A theory of anodic 
polarization is offered, according to which Oil ions are discharged simultaneously with 
other anions, such as SO, ions for instance, if a certain ent c d is reached and more 
SO, ions are discharged than can be replaced This has the effect of producing a layer 
of oxide or basic salt on the surface The presence of SO, ions renders this film non pro- 
tective, but it has the effect of raiding very greatly the effective c d at those areas of the 
electrode which are uncovered. The conscqurnci ml) be that in some spots the discharge 
will consist of Oil ions only which give a perfectly continuous oxide film The dis 
continuous film first formed will be thrown off the electrode by the subsequent evolu 
*’ on 2L°> „ ... Leopold Pf«$el 

The mechanism of the suppression of corrosion velocity by colloids. W Beck 
AND r v 1IES.ERT Z Elektrockrm 37, 11 20(1931) — The d -crease n corrosion 
velocity ol Te in 11,0 or strong acid solus i> due to the presence of hydrophilic colloids, 
and is dependent upon the type as well as the conen of added colloid The authors 
suggest the possibility of th- formation of coagulation layers upon the surface of the 
metai dm to tin. actum of the Fe ions upon the negatively charged particles of the 
uy uroi tuuc conoid Th, colloidal materials studied were agar starch, silicic acid and 
giuun and the m.Uls Irrocu 1 electrolytic. Carbonyl” and pure K H Sroi Rtz 
,, of . se steel structures from rust. Ilssm E lYTrrrK.uiP lift Cis 

50, 4StM( 1930) — \ review B J c VANDERHoEtES 

Bubal corrosion rate of steels, ti O Forrest B E Roetheu asp R II Bxowv. 
, Eng Chm 22, 119i-9(lVGl*) —Studies of corrosion rates in distd water, of onde- 
, ’ lovr ” * *-* ***** anc * of (IS-S) Cr Xi steels were made daring the mi Da) stages 
ot corrosion Alter 10 iron the rates for the Cr and Cr Xi steels became essentially 
zero While the rate for C steel decreased but slightly, indicating the formation of m- 
n the resistant steels A method for obtaining repro- 
B E ROSTMEU 
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u n -» f r .. their properties *nd preparation. H. Jlot'osroovt. K'ut>f> 


“."Sid Site telTlta iSte oY'c titei It. AUili i< I prtn tJJ'tlJJ' ™« r *} 
C Si Md, Cr, Ni. \\. Mo anil Cu in typical examples of thrv steels Tlie pm n « l 
\2\ in a Siemens Martin (hto« and the prrpo o( A Cr itre by reduction »J ■ Cr 
“ Heat treatment, hot and cold working *nd fe- 


ll S 


i.’i* 


«e .n a basic furnace are described Heat treatment, hot and cold » 
ervstn are considered in relation to their effect* upon mech properties 

Behavior of rustless steel towird ddute tnl/unc add. J Vnttz , heu ?/' , , 

11. 207-0(1030) —Conclusions drawn by various intestigalnr* that rustless «trei i 
attacked by II*SO, are incorrect. If practical requirements are adjusted v» tint tb 
passivits of the rustless steel can l»c maintained, it is possible to use it In many *>im 
contf free 11*50. , ». Stor.Ti 

Influence of a small addition o! copper on the corrosion resistance ©1 structural 
steel O BAtER, <> \ot.el*M»C ilouiius if»b drr deal If otef inipeu fran it lit 
Soodtrhril XI 23 pp tl«»30 extended abstract by V V Kevwau. in Ifefn/r »' 
Alton l, SW-S(103U‘ The samples cosered a range of soft steels, structural steels 
and 0.23 loO 35*^ C steels The tests were conducted as follow* (/t )at room temp , (1 1 
, a distil HA. (2) in Spree Riser If A (3> in North bra HA ft) in humic and *>!n . 15) 
alternating wet and dry in (a) IF2 NaCl soln and (&) dxstd lf,0. (ij) in the atm , (7) 
m JSo Ht'Aand (5) in 1*^ IIC1 (U)attemp of 50\ (l)in didd HA 131 in Spree Riser 
JIAO) in North Sea HA (4) in humic acid an'n and O) in 11.50.. Data an<i 
graphs are given. A J Mosses 

Corrosion of metals fcy phosphoric arid. I’rtra !< Kostins. anp Con rau Hi i\s, 
Ja. M. F.nt Clem 23, 140-50(1031) —Tables ate given of common rates of f 2 metals 
and alloys with pure and crude phosphoric acid nf varicxu strrrgths Notes c-rt juvisity 
and corrosion inhibitors present m KiPO. are added Ann Nfcsiotsox Ilian 

Fcrosce for neUllographic examination ©f specimens at high temperatures. 
B A. Rogers- ifeiafi 6* AUojt 2, 0-12(lP3I) — The furnace it drscnfwu I »{t» 
with the lurnacc ha\e shown that it is possible to observe marked turfacr change* up-m 
some elements as these pass thruugh certain aBotxopic transformation* OWrsati «n» 
at a magnihcation of 50 to 75 drams, woe conducted on samples heated a’«>*c 
1500* and at higher magnifications when the temp d-d not tscml J«*t* 1 h»ti» 

graphs were taken at magnifications <if about 157J dram* (or temp* up to lttYl*. Ten 
photomicrographs arc given A. J Movacc. 

Investigations on weiring in the Amsler machine. C J Ccauu Main nr to 
JerrkorlcftU Ann. 114, 572-W(lfCl)) —Ring material for trolleys ard railway cturf-r* 
was used. Aside from the quality of the material, the amount of wear is sSjiwo to 
be dependent on (1) the total load. (2) the local strains, (1) the slippage and (4) the 
wearing distance. Standardization requires fixation ot boil (R), dun. (71), r. p. m. 
(n), and the time (r). In the actual runs, the test cylinder* (t>l nn. dram ) were turned 
out of wrought iron, while the whetting cylinders <CO 55 mm. dram ) were punched 
from rolled rods which were not heat treated after the rolling The dram of the roll' 
was essentially of ro influence Ictwcen 35 and 50 mm . wdh 107 c positive slippage, 
but the wear was only about 25^ as great for 50 mm as for 35 mm . with 17072 nr j* 
tive shppage. Increasing C from 0 C to O.S% quadrupled the wear, but tLc min. wear 
^ tar also increases with the ‘lippage Wear cm the test cylinder 

d L tbe \ oUl thr hard nos <•! the ted cylinder 

State ouch 5 . °i l ,ten Ita -tatt.W 

™ h ra than d,d % wat " hardened test cylinders Structure pfa« a Urtr 

g cimensicns of the test piece, load, slippage, r. p m and duration of test 

It. C. II 

iiKdfSHS Si'™- ■ £ ». 

iug dry palm od from its admixtures with water llai^dVT 3 *' ^ 5,,SS \ 19- R «»' - er- 
Plate) (U. S. pat. 1.790 743) 27 by *l£ aa t 0,1 Irom bn 

Fuel briquetaWSjtU.^ 21^ n ‘ ° M S * 20* 
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ii --V t^ fa Arfcrift. Pittsburgh Almufaam Co of America. 159 pp SO 
cr-O- Renewed 13 HtSzlt & Alt*?* 2. Book Renew Sect.. 53 '1 931) 

Cjo^maS. 11 A . aKd B*rx. E. C-' High Speed SteeL New York: John 
V.TW 6< Son*. 173 PP doth. $-3X0 Renewed a Uclzlt end AO*?* 2, Book Renew 
Serf.. 55, /<*f £»f 2X341(1931) 

Ireot Contour and It* ReUbco to Sound Steel. Baiun ore- Gatfcaaun Engineer 
Co. 90 pp *1 Ren-wed ci ifeiets if Alloys 2, Book Renew Serf-, 53(1931 ) 
Iroa and Steel Industry Handbook and Directory. London- Loin* Caster Co . 
Ltd. CDipP 10*. Renewed a X! del* if Ait*?* 2, Book Ren*w Sect. 54(1931). 

Jiimbencit der Abie2cng Kt MetaZciebue cad MetaZashcutr. Repnut from 
“Tairesbencit VIII “ Berta- Verb? Cheme. 51 pp Paper, M (W Renewed 
fa Xfrfclt if AV*?s 2, Book Renew Serf, 54(1931) 

Metal Industry Handbook and Director?. London Leeds Casoer Co, Ltd. 
400 pp Not sold, girrn to subscribers to Xlitel leinttrj. London. Renewed t n 
JSctets if ACo?i 2, Book Renew Serf, 51(1931). 

MetsHurgie Agee da Draod. 1931. Pans- Hanoi 477 pp Cloth, P 2350 
Renewed a Uriels if AC*?* ?, Book Revww S*rf, 54(1931) 

Sotttt. V.' Ferrotil.au— _ Tfc» Hague Alg»uwe=e Landtrtrukken' 47 pp 

STEmJtra-RATXr* Lrowr; Die EdefcnetilJ-LegieTuagen m Industrie cad Gewerbe 
Lripng- Diebener 1W PP 1L875 

ore*. Axjo*o'c«e Gimrwri'-r* and /dicLe CoiarAOTt. Fr G92 654. 
Jcae 24, 1929 Ores cf V. parfc-_lariy vanadates of Pb cr t/tier metals, are submitted 
la tie presence of s smtai’* Cm, to a regulated mducmg zcU'n to o' Urn tie fceary 
petals m tie metallic Hate ltd tie V n tie lira of ti- irvX tnond- 

'Treahng rare metal rXxaie errs. Cnarfirs V I itiRi (to Web-gb-rfy Lamp 
Co.) V. S 1,791272, Feb 3 An «r» «t*i a* nrcres ts fceated with C to a sa£lci«ctly 
tirti temp (*mtaMy aV*.-t VffhZW) to ererert tie Ei ard rar* metal co-tent into 
csrtede eompds. wt ch are sepd by \i.«v.ls-n g the Zr cartsde with <12. HNOv 

Recovery cf precious mrtil* from fofabons. 11 Y. C-Lrfiv C Ert 335X715. Feb 
2. 1929 Aad scfns cent g preaoes metals sach as ctl v-drs of ft I’d, An c* Ag c*»- 
t^-wd from ores end trmtg. sift iase metal* such as Co. Fe cr Si are trcr.gtt into 
contact with active C, wi.rh adiceSs tie preoccs metal coepdi btreegly acd vAns. 
are fcrst dJi or parti t nrutnSzed. The adwrfed ererfds. may fe recovered 1/y the 
jrtv ni cf cored HCL 

Vacuum and p-e*sure BEraboa apparatus atrfaVe for mrfrtfargjcaJ palps, etc. 
jOTrfT £ ;:txwrs V £ 1.751,251, Feb 3 Stmetcral features. 

Preparabon cf oxide me* fer reduction. V J J DrriTi. B-^lj 370110. June 
39,1939 A gas rich m CO^«s parsed orer the tee, bated to a tmp to prod 3 c- 

a depost cf C. wfach facXtates tie «nb«etp3ei:t r-d «-ti'r-_ 

Zfar blende treabnenb Stic, a^ow u» wotrvrrfE st^wraoxE Brit 333 000, 
March 9, 1929 Zn b V-de . either raw cr roasted, » <-rfrr-d coder f retd dranght in 
a duart. with ZnSO« in fie froprrt-'n ef ahoct 3 mris il 1 ; :e to 2 moft. rj/de m ex- 
cess cf tie amt. cf ml£de reces^ry to ensrfe ccm'/n-tion and a erP'a d <iich as rm 
cr deitmn may aho te added. Cf C A 24, 57)12 

Meti2=rpcU fnrcao* e-rfii'e for iexf-treabng metal *i~a, bars, packs, etc. 
Ftasx A_ Fmrmui L' S. l.TOl.tO!. Feb 3 P nz/mal shafts tir<e-rh 
the sde waBs cf tie fam-ce and aetnate cirr-.hr d.-ks ir'.d eccentric cncreyer refh. 

Snptor^S &*=f fsr mta2=rgbal fnmaeea. DrfCbra'sc^E hUscjTirEwr*EajK 
A--G Fr 693/>b,, Mar 2^, ECO 

p ' ,:1 ** “*« “ *-=■ r,»i. 

t, , 0 “^strtxhcn and o^rabon cf blast fmnacrf. V J J Dixats. 

a * \L.‘"a * — 1 “ . Ti '' »* t-'own into the fmracr at a fresmre coa- 

Ttt dxtcti'a cf tie mr blasts is raned. ortxx conbmsonrty 
** t--^rt=cn*=t2j by apprep— „te mocmlmg cf tie coztSs. 

, r _“S ^ fnrsece, etc, optaboa. VctcA-w Eimap-so A -G Ger 515,315. Sept 6. 
,~_3* .. rf^.'^’derfr-n cf water into tie _ ocmhnsts'in zone of bU«t fi^nacrf, cwpdas 
. f ^r 2£^ ^ u ,^«^d with tie w .A a vZJL. tpmd ct «k «3 amolary 

K^ tr-r r, ot- ex t_r- Last, as a earner Coke is «p*e£ie»l 

CHs bnr=*r for bUl*-teuc« stores or fbmaees. Y. sc R. Paixiew (to American 
R«t Economy Ennaa L S. 1 791,011, Feb 3 

Drying am for furnace t lasts. GPsmm ifairoTB. Ger 515510, Oct. 5, 1935, 
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The air is Jed over CaCi The rout of air and C»Il, thus obtained may I* preheated 
and supplied as such to the furnace, or the C»H, may l* burnt, thereby regenerating 
one half of the moisture intiaEy pre^t in the air Cf C. A 24, 5013. 

Tuyere lor cupola furnaces. Friedrich ScmvxE Or. 51 5.239. Mar 21, 1923 
Bessemer process of making steeL Frank W Pans (to S. G Allen Trustee to 
T W Davis) Can 30S.761. 1 eh 17. 1931 The Bessemer process of making stetl 
with non Bessemer pig consists m detg the net blow heat required and then propor- 
tioning the amt of O to the amt. of inert gases m the blast so as to reduce the teat 
in the waste to a point which will gne the Wow heat required 

Casting ingots. T Hrinkmjusn Bnt- 335.533, March 8. 1929 Mtth features. 
Two-part ingot mold. Siegfried Jcsctiam Ger 514 .300, Jan. 8. 1929 
Ingot mold and hot-top construction. 11 J Darlington (to W M Channan) 
Bob 3J5.4S0. Deo 31. 1928 

Apparatus for melting metal waste. lli«*cu. Kote»- ra> Messisgwerk* A.-G. 
(Otto Gdtre. inventor) Gcf 514.442, Jan. 20. 1929 

Rare metals. Fansteel Products Co , l\c Fr G93.417. Apnl 5. 1930 DiHi- 
cultly fusible rare metals, particularly Ta. are freed from C which they contain as im- 
purities by miung the metal with a convenient amt of an oxide of an element which 
volatilizes at a temp lower than the m p of the metal, the mist being afterward 
heated under vacuum to a temp at which the C endues and at which the residue left 
by the oxide volatilizes The oxide used may be MgO 

Sheet aluminum. Vereinigte SiLBERitAMMERWEtKE Hetzel 3: Co l'r G93.S69, 
Apr. 14, 1930 Sheet Al which is resistant to corrosion is made by welding into one 
whole, 2 or more laminated plates of Al and afterward transforming into sheets by 
rolling 

Tic. Soc D’fet-ECTROClUMZE. D'tCECTROVtTALLCRCIB ET DBS AC TORIES £LEC- 
TR1QCES D'UctVE Fr 692.640. June 22, 1929 In extg Sn from its ores, alloys or 
slags, an auxiliary element contg a proportion of Si which allows the formation of an 
Fe sihade unattacked by HCI or by an acid soln of SnCIt. U added to the initial charge 
Removing lead from metals. Dcdzeele Cost or America Fr. 592,721. Mar 
25, 1930 Payers of Pb are removed from metal objects by immersing the objects tn 
a warm acid soln of one or more chlorides, eg. a solo, of NaCl contg 11 jSO« or 1IC1 
or a soln contg FeCb and NaNO*. 

Lead containing phosphorus in tmall proportion- American Machine 8: Foundry 
Co. Bnt. 335,545. March 19, 1929 A soldenng, metal-coaling or deoxidized lead 
is prepd. with a content of F (which may be 001-003%) predetd in accord with the 
rate of oxidation and the O content of the metals with which it is to be used in contact. 

Magnetic iron and steeL Vereinicte Stahl werke A -G Tr. 693,602. Apnl 9. 
1930 Fe or steel free from magnetic aging and to be used as magnetic material is 
made by lowering the absorption of O and (or) deoxidizing the steel in known manner. 

Cementation of steeL H. J Souffles Ger 514.479, Mar 19,1927. Absorp- 
tion of C m an amt. above the eutectic ratio is hindered by using steel contg 0 4—1% 
of AL 

Rustless steeL Georo MCller. Fr. 692,837. Mar. 23. 1930. A rustless steel 
contains Cr 0 1-1, Cu_0 25-0 5, Ni 0 04-0.25 and W 0 01-0 05% and is free from Si 
The added metals are introduced in the form of an alloy with Fe contg Cr 20-30 \V 
5-6, Ni 6-10 Cu 10-15 and C (present in the form of carbide) 2 5-3%. 

Treating surfaces of metals such as non in order to prevent rusting. Earl K. 
Wallace (to Rust Prevention Chemical Co ) U. S. 1,799 900, Feb. 3. The surface 
is treated with a tuish Formed. <s( puie 42 5, water 51 and casevn k 5% 

System of magnetic testing to determine properties of railway car wheels, etc. 
Carl Kinsley (to Magnetic Analysis Corp ) US 1.790.819. Feb 3 

Alloy. Verelvigte Staitlwerxe A.-G Fr. 692,743. Mar 25, 1930 Hard 
ahoys of the stellite kind, 1 e , having a basis of Co, Cr, W and C with or without Mo, 
hi, Fe and Mn, are made by using over 2% of C in the form of graphite 

Alloys. Camille Contal. Fr 602,634, June 21, 1929. Sec Ger. 491,815 (C. A. 
24, 2420). 

Refractory alloys. Socifert anon, des ancibns £tabussement3 Skoda a Plzen. 
Fr. 693.775, Apr. 11, 1930. Refractory Cr alloys are made by compensating the high 
L. content by the simultaneous addn of Al and Ti so that the critical points of the alloy 
are displaced above the max temp, of use. Thus, an alloy may contain a max, of 40% 
of Cr, C 3. Al up to 15 and Ti up to 15%. /£> 

Refining alloys. I. G- Farhenind. A -G I*r. 693,544, April 8, 1930. Alloys of 
Mg and Ce are refined by adding dehydrated CeCU to the mirt. of salts used m the 
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r e£nm£, whereby *ay mastnre la the *alts reacts with the CeCh and doe* not affect 
the Ce sa <t-e alloy 

A!- rm and la ahoy*. Wuieui KmuJPi Fr 092.S38, Mar 21, 1339 A1 

iff its ilm is o’ /tamed by the electrothermal ref* action of Al/Jj. clay, fcaohn, bajwte, 
tin., the vapcy imt! on of the AJ !*i=z lowered by mean* of «abnaTae* of b zh b p 
<*3 nrj the redaction operation. The A! aid th* a-'ded •%‘etaietr* are sepd. by a pby*. 
process and a Metals of hijh'T b p than A! or & may be used. 

Iron alloy ccnUmm* copper, sZiecn and llammua. Evaawji D Saelatwaiaa. 
Fr 033.418. ApnlS.l'Ad) See U S 1.781.527 (C A 25, CO). 

Itt-cixpzzizzp-cjciri-trasrtes AH err*. 7. RD'rvjiii'* and C IL il Jccxivs. 
Brit- 33o£8& Apnl 23. i°S9 AEoyi are dacr'*d nh^-h contain over 43% Cr and 
St toj-ther (the ratio </ the Cr to ?7i been* between 2 3 and 1 1). together with 1% 
of C or Suit both. The total Cr and Si contest may be a Vr.-t 53-59% and the V/ 4- 
20% or more 

Lead Ahoy Robe*? J ^pi mirn (to 5 A T Metal Co.) U S 1.731.118. 
Ffb 3 A to-zh, thzhtly hardened. eo rroaoi rc-.tant aHoy r. table for eorennj 
cabl‘d. p-pes. etc., comprises Id, together with Si 0 01-0 03, Ca 0 1 -03, Sa 0.25-0.5 
and AJ 002-01% 

Masnesmm a2oy*. I G pAMEwixr. A.-C Fr €193^04. April 2. 1330. The 
properurt of alloy* has-tsz a h.jh content of Mi are improved by a b*at treatment 
wfcich increase* the sofy <af tie aafnal* in lie all 57, / ..3 owed by a coo! ny rvcagf 
retarded by arahoal means, particularly m th- zorv from Z’H-V*)'. the deration of 
the ctnhac m thJ rone ben* at Vea«t 3 trs Cl C A 23, C73, 121 4 

Optical cmror* from m-ola cr 6e.r alloy a. I G Fajeem^ A--G Fr <#3,810. 
April 12, 1330 Metallic mirror* of a tizh and uniform redectmz power f Jt all wase 
leszth* are formed by one or more layer* o' dJ’e rent metal* or then’ alloy*, which are 
chosen so that the low reflect! ns po«er of on* eonatrtsent for a eetta n part of the «p*e* 
trum w compensated by the tifh rt2-rt.ni power of another ecmsttae-t As *1 c| 
with Ah Sr or Si w mentioned a* ratable. 

Salt baSa for ameahng m-taU. W Farr te. Co Or 5U,W. Jan. 31. 1330 
The bath* consi't o', or contain Sad. K*5*Oi. and Sa-CO, (or IIiCO,) in -uch amt* 
that tie- ratio S'a K " ten than J 7he fcathr may «<rta.a *2*0 bsrsz «v -\x.f J C\ trp 
to &. aik. earth oxides or carbonates cp to 19 and KaSO» 0 1-0.2%. An example 
S-ven t, SaQ 28. K,SO, 41 3 K.CO. 21. borax 4.5. hljCO, 2.5 and CaCO. 2.3%. The 
baths art particularly mtendt-d for cbycti of aoM* metal* or thc-r aH ,> > 

Method cf anaealmj larj* metal block* by electric induction heatmx. C Lciaexz 
F-C TtUhrl-i Fischer, mvtntor) Gex 515,013, Jid> 3, 1328 
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chas A- «.otmj.EX awn cuAxnn j wt*t 
M etaane systhesa from carbon monax-d* and wat*r vapor P Pascal fj*-. E 
Boronrsmt J isui «xr S4, 4fT-«'ryy;; cf C 4 Zi, -,2t2 —CO and H/J c\e 
ipiant yield* cf CH, and CO, ^ tbs pmee VjO at 27 >' and prantal yvldfcp 
tre formed, cnt.1 at 7^J’ Hi 

»: h E 100, 

of tydroz*n ttomide to «,7- 
r 'JT~ H f'exzt ajtj Ftm.oa.tx C B 
C -4 24, '2M -Th* m->l- '/ addn. V HBr to fl.7- 
“■?, ^ E ~r=a=i T 4 17,1 52; and by CUisea 


At hijher temps. tT_! rmxt* of CH, and H, 
« epiant-tatively o’/ta-aed- 
JVop*Tp»« of eon/njat! 
and o,t-<hm*th7Tbntaljme 
J Ctrrr 1531, 123-37 _ . 

(C d 17, '‘,13 B *nat*s that I rvV. 


-th i HP. iv- r? “L'V' ‘l' * M-jCErCMe CH, (Hj, 

an tn*ta'l- H u mtomed^lrJy 
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*’ tie ratio of 4eOH to EtCQ.lI formed. ,s appr 
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00 10, this figure agrees roughly with the highest estimate of the proportion of AcH 
produced tiy o/onolyxis of the h) drohromide It m clear that the manm r in ss Inch 
the alkylbutadicncs add INtr varies, as it does for other syin and uns>m addenda, 
with the position of substituent groups in the unsaid cJmn At present there is 
nothing to indicate the order of events in the J fold process of addendum attachment 
and addendum partition C J Wtwr 

Mercaptan chemistry. William M Malisoff, I RvrsT M Marks ayd I ri i> G 
Ifpss them Kntrx t 7, -Ml-SirO'i Wj -A crit presentation and discussion of the 
SH compds under the following loadings (l) ph>s characteristic', (3) clum 
characteristics. ( !) methods of prepn and purification, (4) detection ami detn . (5) 
special intirist attaching to the substances, (l>) rc<<arch profikm Appro* Of) 
references arc givm Toi SMI t 

Nitrosites and mtrosates Lydia Monti Cazs chon i lal 60. 7s? ')7(1U10) - 
The present paper deals with the prepn of mw ntrosatis and nitrosites of octyfcnc 
(I). ditsobutylenc (II) and hcxaiUcylenc (III) the furmnion of addu proilacts lie 
tween these hydrocarbons and N,0. and the decompn of the mtrosates and mtroMUS 
by heating in an inirt gas The literature describes only the mtrosates and nitrosites 
of the lowest memlnrs of thi olefin hydrocarlions up to amy 1. ni (cf Yegoruv C <1 
7, 1477, Uallach, t A II5S) Inflowing the usual method of prepn, the funl 
products from !, II and III are yellow oils with the odor of fatty acids, and in certain 
cases the acids were identified This formation of acid is attributed to the direct 
oxidizing action of N,D* or to dccompn with uutoxidatmn which mtrosates an<l mtro- 
Mtes (formed at fust) undergo spontaneously at room temp (cf Schaarschmidt and 
Hoflmcier, C A 19, 2ihH) The expts prove that adiln products arc formed The 
gases evolved in the de-compn of the mtrosates and mtrositrs contained in all cases N 
NO and CO, and no othc gases in any appreciable quantity (cf Schaarschmidt and 
Hoflmcier, toe eit . Sommer, Bee 29, 357(1^H5» The formation of N and COj indi- 
cates autoxidation and destruction of the mol The quant results arc of special mtift-xt, 
for though the components arc always the same, the proportions of the gases vary 
gTcatly . One of the chief aims in the investigation is to develop a reliable method 
Jot distinguishing mtrosatrs Jrom nitrosites I was prepd by refluxing see-octyl iodide 
(100 g ) with nlc NaOlI (2o g in 500 cc ) for 10-2 brs , pouring into a large vol of 
water, doing the sepd ml with CaClj. rectifying and recovering the 121-3* fraction 
II was prepd by the method of Ilutlcrow (Ann 189, 44(1877}) and III by the mtthod 
of Bertholct nnd Man In numerous expts nitrous vapors (from A«,0, and UNO, 
of d 1 38) were bubbled through solas of III m Tt-O or AcOII (0-10 parts of 
solvent) The liquid became green, but only under certain conditions in AcOII 
was a cryst eompd , m CO-7*, olitaincd in too small quantity to be analyzed When 
the solvents were evapd. at room temp , thick yellovr green oils were obtained, and 
these dissolved in I 1,0, washed with 5-6% nq NaiCOj, the all* ext acidified with dd 
HC1, extd with LtjO, the ext eyapd , the residual oil crystd by cooling, dissolved 
in 95% EtOII. neutralized with ale NaOH (phenol phthalein), ale AgNOj added, 
warmed, filtered, the residue washed with LtOIf, dissolved in Nlf.OH, evapd . the ppt 
washed and dried In racno, yields Ag penUidecylate When the crude oil is Kt stand 
several’ months (COtll)s is deposited (Schaarschmidt has obtained (COjH), by the 
slow action of NiO, on satd aliphatic hydrocarbons, cf Z angev Chetn 37, 0 iS(1024), 
cf C. A. 18, 213S) Similar results were obtained by treating cold liquid N,0*. by 
attempting ta prep the nddn product with AmNO, and UNO,, by treating III in an 
inert solvent with NaNO, and HjSO,. and by absorbing N,0, in III under slight pressure 
at room temp 1 and 11 also gas c similar results The or} Irom 1 contained htty octets, 
but no Ag salt in a pure enough form to be analyzed was obtained Here, too, (CO,H), 
was formed on long standing With II a thick blue liquid was obtained Thus, dil 
H*SO« (7 cc coned HjSO, in 40 cc water) added to II (8 g ) in hgroin (40 cc ), made 
ice-cold, aq NaNO, (10 g in 20 cc ) added dropwise, the aq part removed, the hgroin 
sola evapd. in vacuo over CaO and paraffin, yields a blue liquid which after 8-10 days 
becomes a greenish yellow thick oil Treating this oil in the same way as that from 
“I* * Ag salt contg 59 8% Ag was obtained, probably a mixt of salts Similar blue 
liquids were obtained from I and III. The d of these products is over I, they do not 
jwfwth water and they give the Liebermann reaction They are also formed by 
bubbling nitrous vapors (from As-O, and UNO* of d 1 38) into ice cold I, II or III 
without solvent, stopping the reaction when the liquid has become dark blue, washing 
Use product with water and sepg by difference in d The stability of the products 
vanes with the nature of the hydrocarbon That from II is the most stable, and the 
color lasts for several days That from HI is much less stable and the color disappears 
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after a few hr* The mot wt. of the product from 11 was 179.2. which agrees fairly 
well with that for the mtrosfte C.HiiCHN, The formation of adds products was also 
pro\ed by detn. of the quantity of N,0» by II at room temp Ouar.t dau on the 
absorption of N,0, by I, II and in at room temp show in all 3 cases absorption which 
corresponds fairly closely with the addn of I mol of hydrocarbon with I mol of NjO. 
That tme ad dn products are formed is proved by mol -wt detns. Thus the mol wt 
of the product from III was 304 (310 died for C,JI»N,0.) A study was then made 
of the decompn of mlrontes and nitresatts. for which purpose amvfcne mtrosate (IV) 
and the isomers styTene a niUosite (V) and styrene p mtrosite (VI) were chosen, for 
these can l>e obtained in a scry pure form Further expts will deal with other analo- 
gous compds IV was prepd by the method of Wallach (cf dnti 241, 292(1887)) 
and V and VI by the methods of Wieland (cf Brr 36, 2559(1903)) The app for their 
decompn . which is described in detail and illustrated, allows beating of the mtrosate 
or mtrosite m the dr) stale in a current of inert gas (CO, or N) IV was thus heated 
at 90-5*. V at 100-25* and VI at 125-35* In all 3 cases. N. NO and HjO were evolved, 
and in no case was any appreciable quantity of a higher oxide of N, of O or of a com 
bustible gas detected COj was esolved in considerable quantity The following 
data give the %N (by wt ) e\ olved, the % NO evols ed. the % total N evolved nd the 
ratio % N evols ed/% N in compd , resp ■ for IV, V and VI* IV, 5 R4, 2 50, 7 00, 
0 405, V, 3 28. G 93, 0 51, 0 418. VI, 4 04. 4 S3. 630, 0 405 These results show that, 
although the components in the gaseous decompo products are in all eases the same, 
the % compn varies with the starting substance In each case, the % N evohed 
in gaseous form (N + NO) is around 40% of the total N in IV, V or VL The remaining 
00% of solid decompn. products is composed of NO, compds , nitriles, etc. 

C C Davis 

Attempted preparation of methanetetrasulfowe acid. Frederic D Kipping 
J Chem S<H 1931, 222-3 — I,C(SO»K), and K*SOi in H,0 heated 4-5 hrs give K 
methionate AcNHi and HiSOt (65 or 30% SOi) at various temps give CH(SO»K) t , 
incr. VI. Maw 1711. Ml* nnlv ArtlU m,,U t«- isnliteri hut ol ST 


tion of alcohols b. 

1-25(1931), cf C A 23, 4189 — Aliphatically bound HO groups, as far as is known, 
do not react with CHiNi (I) The following results were obtained with 0 5% EtOH I 
at 0* (cc. Nj in I min ) EtOH.03. FtOH.Ol, iso-PrOH. 0 18, BuOff 0 18 Suffi- 
cient BuOH does not react with I in 30 hrs to make the method useful for the prepn 
of the ether Since it would appear that an activation of the HO group might be 
brought about by complex formation or by the introduction of a polar or easily polanicd 
group in the neighborhood of the HO group a study of the latter possibility was under 
taken The following results indicate that this is the case and that the ales studied 
were more or less easily methylated by L In general, the reaction was earned out by 
passing the I directly into the ale. Ethers retard the meth>lation in all cases and 
for this reason the reaction does not go to completion, the resulting ether preventing 
further methylaticm FhCHtOH gives about 13% of the Me ether (CHiOH)i 
and its mono-Me ether scarcely react with L HOCH.CH.OAc m EtOH gives amixt 
of AeOFt, HOCH.CH.OMe, MeOCH,CH,OAc and (CII.OH), Without a solvent 
the yield of the Me ether was about 12%, Ac0M e (») was also formed, although no 
explanation of its formation can be given a-Monoacetiu gives 25% of the mono iff 
ie MO-W <CH.).0 (30 , ) and 42 g Cl, 
CW,H gise 15 g of tnchioroacctyl^lycol (II). b,i 130-10* with I 12 z II gives 5 e of 

'ir.Pi.w c i.cc(ocH,) ! oM e .„ 7jy:3UVi« S„ ji5 iXTm " 


ETmTKv “mFi KW'OWOH (30 ,) 28 , rf U* Me .Her. 

wiJL nrn k ipo*!* «_* CH,CN J and 1 react vigorously, giving m addn. to the Me 
"X £?£ p<b > CiHiN odor MeO detns. indicate a 52% 

° Ugh .v bU rr^ % i, Cou i <1 •* obta,ced Pure There was also isolated a 
h ll Cl MeCH(OH)CJC gives about 20% of the He ether. 

b 1 13-5 d» 0 8942, n „ 1 3S25, Me, CO. MeEtCO and M*,C O CHi AcCII,0H 

t. of the Me ether, the principal product (50-60%) being EtCO 
twhav»« a similar manner, giving phenylacetylcarbtnol, bn 
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140-5" With 20 g HOCIIfCHtCl as a cataljst. 20 g I'rOH and 8 g I give 6 g 
PrOMe and 50 k McOCH,CH,C 1 nuOlI (JO k ). 10 g (CICH.)jCHOH and 7 g I 
ewe 3 2 g lUtOMc and 7 g (ClCHthCIIOMe IiuOII (10 i),"f CliCCHtOH nnd 
5 c 1 cue 23 c tluOMc and 4 8 g ChCCHiOMc Tm jr of a 6% HuOH ZnCI, soln. 
and 22 g I give 2 0 g LtuOMe 20 g of a 3 8% soln of PrCIj in IJuOH and 7 g. I 
give Gig OuOMi Jo k of a «otn of MgCli in IiuOII give 5 g IluOMe A5%*oln 
of Al(OLt)i in Hu* HI and I give 83% of IluOMe, ivr-PrOIl pin 77% iso- 1 NO Me. 
D(OI l)i in 1 tOH (15 r of Vi soln ) and I cue 13 g I tOMc. OfiO g I!(OMe)i and 
US E I’rOH iMthiig l give 4 l g I’rOMc. im-IWIl and HuOH arc not methylated 
in the presence of It oters bb(tJllu)i and IiuOII sue 73% of RuOMe, iso-INOU 
scarcely rcicts «ith 1 tn the presence of (iso I‘rO)»Sb C. J WYst 

Some aliphatic compounds of arsenic. W J CrciL Dykt, Gwvn Davies anp 
\V« J Jonfs J them See 1031,185 8 — Pr»\s bn ‘vl’.lm 02*. bu 113°, which eonsts. 
are related by the equation 10 2.I78 — loci* p — 3215/ (/ + 273) Exposed to the air, the 
arsine gradually deposits the oxidi also prepd lij slinking the arsine with IlgO or the 
dibromide with AkiO Tnhulylanme oxide. pasty crystals, and the Am den r were 
thus prepd 7 nprap\l aiul inttol ulshsritne sulfides cr> s father as long needles Prr 
Aslir« and AkjSO* in 1 tOH give lnpr«p\tjrsine sulfate, m M* DuhlonJes result 
from the arsine and Cl in <-(_!» tri Pr den? m hi 9 /ri Bu dene , m 40*. tn-sso-Bu 
dent , m 130*. tr* Im dene , sweet smelling liquid flic dibromtdes prepd similarly, 
are highly hygroscopic , Hr i' expelled by Cl, HNO» or H,SO t , <ri Prdenv.m 05*, frt* 
Bu denv , m 5J>“, trs tso Du dene . m IJ5° In Am dent, liquid The dnodsdes 
are formed in light petroleum they tie come brown on exposure to the air, tn-Pr 
denv. m about 130°, trs Bu dent, m 121*. In tso-Bu dent, m 117-0* IfgCli 
gives cotnpds of the general formula R»As llgCU. which may be fecrystd from CtOU; 
tn-Pr denv. m 10(5*. In Bu dent, m 70*. tn-iso-Bu denv. m 158* The amnes 
and Mel m LuO give mithioilulcs, methyltriethyUsrsonium todtde, m 270*. tn-Pr 
«fmr,m.20l* > tn-uo-Du dent . m 254*. m less pure condition were prepd the/ri-flu 
and fn-rim dents , also ethyltnbutylarsonium iodide, m aliout 107* ilelhylinpraPyt- 
orsontum el loropletltruile. m 219* (decompn ). frj ijo-Bm derir , ©range, m 224" (de» 
compn ), tn-/lm dent . orange, m 114* The orsine tnethiodides and Cdli give the 
arsonium cadmi-iodidcs, l*cst crystd from CtOII, melhyllnethylarsonium eadmi-iodsde. 
JMeCUAsI Cdlt, m 2V1®, In Pr dent . m 279*, trt-Bu dertt , m 10Q", m-tto-Bu 
dent, m 138* MelhyhnpropyUsrsnmtim mercuncklenulc. Mel’r.AsCl IlgCIj, m 141*. 
fifethyltnelhylarsomum mercuruedsde , tn 01", tn-Pr dent, m 00*. tn-Bu denv , 
m 7(5*. tn tso Bu denv , m 117* C. J. WrsT 

Parachor and chemical constitution. XVI. Silicon compounds. Samuel Sod- 
den and Henry Wilkins J.Chem Sec 1931,120-8, cf C A 24, 2051 — SiCOMe)*. 
bn* 121-2* (all b p cor.), d” 1032, V* 2I9S, parachor (P) 330 9, d{ - 1 007 - 
0001551 Si(OEt)*. bjj* 105 3-5 8*. dJ T 0033, d{ - 0 957 - 0 00135/, -y>“ 22 21, 
P 487 f> SiEti, for which a method of prepn is given, bn* 153®. d«* 07503, d$ — 
0 7818 - 0 000791/, y” 23 G9, P 412 1 SiPr,. b„i 213 -5*. dj 1 8 0 7S09. d« l 0 7990 - 
0 000727/, y 1 * 24 65, P 5G5 3 Sirhi, in 231*, dj si 8 0 937. dj 0 9S3 - 0 000S83 (/ - 
200), -» ,u 23 70, P 787 5 The mean atomic P for Si is 27 8 Various values are given 
for d and y tor these compds C. J West 

Preparation of fatty acids. R LukeS Chens Lssty 24, 107-200(1930) — A general 
method of synthesis of fatty acids from ales contg 4 C atoms less than the desired acid 
is as itA'iows The ale is converted into the oYWyl bromide, and this is combined with 
Mg to yield the corresponding Gngnard reagent, which reacts with A'-methylsucdm- 
mide to yield a 1-methyl 5-alhyIpyrrot-2 one This on hydrolysis yields a -y-Lcto acid 
possessing 4 C atoms more than the original ale., and this on electrolytic reduction 
yields the corresponding fatty acid Hexoic, hcptoic. octme, nonoic and decoie aads 
have been prepd in this way The following hitherto unknown intermediate products 
ore described l-methyl-5-amylpyrrol 2 one, bu 143-8*, l-methyl-5-kexylpyrrot-2-one, 
bu 148-50“ ; y-ketononosc aetd. m G9®, and y-ketodecoicacsd, m 70-1° B C. A. 

The mechanism of the decomposition of alkaline chlorohydrins. Lennart Smith. 
Z physsk Chem , Abt. A, 152, 153-G(1931) —Doubt that this reaction is not monomol 
seems not to have been well founded, for S , by using pure samples, has obtained good 
consts for (CH,0H), and Me(CH,0H) t . V. F. Harrington 

°i Elycerol. P. A. Dubois Thesis. Pans. 1029, J. pharm.chsm [81,12, 
476-9(1930) — The objective was a rational and practical method of prepg. ally! ale 
j v uminary: The mechanism of the formation of I, starting from HCOiH 

and glycerol, is different from that when (CO,H)* is used (2) The esterification o{ 
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glycerol by 1ICO.H principally to the formation of di ester, (3) HCOiH »cem* 
to net more wily oti the secondary ale function of glycerol since the esters which 
predominate among the isomers of the same degree in the reaction mist , nrc 2 mono 
formin an.l 1.2-difomnn (4) When esterification is pushed to the diformm stage, a 
yield of 70% I Is easily obtained 
■ — w for- 


»i u,,u, — r S W/tnnoTT 

of the two antipodal rhamnitols F. Valentis Collection Csrckoslov 
Chrm Comm 2, 6X0-95(193(1)— Hydrated sugar ales having definite compn an.l 
enantiom orphic cryst forms have been pmod for the first time / Rhammtol formed 
hv reduction of ordinary rhamnose with 3% Na ligand crystd slowly from dll 11,0 
soln (0110° the trihydrate (I), m Mo 8 83’ The 11,0 of crystn was dctd bv 

drying at 100* in raruo Crystals of d rhammtol trihydrate (II), m f>9 , Mn — 8 89 , 
were obtained similarly from d rhamnose (see C A 25, 81) I is rhombic, a b c. 
0 9917 1*1 1750 The measured angle lietween the optic axes for Na light is 82 75 
The indices of refraction arc as, (died ) 1 +1. 0s, 1 -192, is, 1 503 The axial ratios 
and optical properties of II are the same Janet li Austin 

DipentaerythritoU Walter Fwkdericii and Wilhblm I! rOn Her WD, 2081-90 
(1030) —According to Or pat 390,022, pentacrythntol (I) is prepd by adding to 
Acll and 4 mols 1ICHO in dd aq soln at 15* 1 equiv alkali or alk earth hydroxide 
In the course ol 1 hr and slowly raising the temp to 45* during the next hr The 
m p of the crude product obtained by evapg the reaction mi xt Is raised to about 210* 
by cTystn from 11,0 but again falls on further crystn It was concluded that I is 
accompanied by an impurity which is less sol in 11,0 This by-product has now been 
shown to be the ether, dif^ntoerythntol, O[CH,C(CH,0H),], (II) Since the I and II 
cannot be vrpd by crystn , the crude product was nitrated and the nitrates sepd 
through tlmr different soly In Me,CO Treatment of the nitration product with 
Me, CO leaves undissnlvcd almost pure I tetramtrate (III), the last traces of which are 
pptd by cautious addn of 11,0 to the Me, CO soln This produces 2 layers a II, 0- 

Me, CO nuxt contg a little II hexanilrate (IV). and a satd soln of almost pure IV in 
Mc,CO and a little 11,0 The latter stirred into 8-10 vols ale yields first a yellowish 
brown simp and then white crystals, and the sirup, repptd horn Me,CO with ale, 
gives a pure white product which is recrystd from ale mi ncuo The IV cannot be 
sapond with ate. KOI! because of the osidixmg action of the resulting KNO, on the II, 
but hydrolysis was effected with Zn and HCl or. better, with cryst Na,S in boiling 
Me.CO-CtOH The II (yield. 89%). m 221°. mol wt in bodmg 11,0 250 d„ 1300 
soly in 100 parts 11,0 0 12 and 11 04 at 15* and 100*. in ale 0 007 and 031 at 20* 
and the b p , resp lhrfcetly pure I, whose prepn is to be dcscrilicd elsewhere, cannot 
be obtained by rccrystn , a prepn which no longer gives the fuebsin SO, test for II 
(sec below) m 2bU° the m -p curve of mixts with II falls steeply to a mm at about 
190’ with 30% II and shows that an I m 235°, which for practical purposes may lie 
considered pure, contains 10% II Radulcseu’s statement that the by product m 
220° obtained in the prepn of I can be converted into pure I, m 251®. by treatment 
with ale was not confirmed, the m p of pure II was not changed in the slightest by 
several crystns from ale IV (93 7% from II slowly added to cold UNO, (d 1 52) and 
treated with V, vol coned It, SO.), m 75*. d,» 1 C3t) (cryst ) 1017 (fused), mol wt 
In freezing C.1U 622, the f-p curve of mixts with III (m 141’) is almost a straight 
'■”* —» *>» ?, r ,roln 11 " nuTcd ln coned UCO.lI and fumed 

with IICO.II at 120’. yellow m 5C’ Ilexaacetate. from II. Ac.O and 


e with n 

down twice .... ... . 41 Jltiu 

NaOAc, heated under a reflux until a violent reaction sets in (yield 54 8%) m 73* 
mo '. wt 5 , 14 , l f e , xab ' n -™L t - if 01 ™ n . BzCl and NaOH l>dow 4(1’ (83 5% 

yieid), m 183* Ilexalntyl ether (97 3% from II and 1'h.CCl in C.II.N at 100’) m 
173 . decompd by atm moisture and completely hydrolyzed by boiling 11,0 'At- 
‘vVxm ? s' H,& tbe u< * of olhtr alk condensing agents (KOH. 
S W "J unsuccessful, boiling for days with NaOH. 

£ M C P ,r ‘» ' ( CO,),C “ d,d not change the m p of pure I; fusion of I with 

when I n C 5 ntf no 11 m °, th " CT > sl Product No II was formed 

distd Ofi an.l t' 1 ' 1 ?' V***® J * ek * t *l h, ; ad wh ' ch Jammed the H.O to 

distil ou and condensed the higher boiling vapors back into the flask, nor when the I 

wOi AcII d anH HTnn * ? 1 f ,cd tube 0 25 P art H >° Pen tacryth rose, condensed 
m ,h . e , "ITi van ' d . Proportions, gave only ordinary crude I and 

COfTH Ol n d *?f n 1 bed a V ove 1J J he mut of eocene aldehyde and 

lormed by oxidation of glycerol yielded no cryst orodurts Mrf'll Cll- 
CilO with 8 mols IICHO and 1 eqmv <2aO ^ve I, m 2«-52 p . m C4% vie d as detd 
by “2KS 0 ? ,n . t -° 111 CH * CIICIIO with 3 mols IICHO and 0 5 mot Ca(OH), 
gate 63 4% I. Kxpts wrU. AcH, 0 5 mol Ca(OH), and varying amt? (1-1 mol, j 
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NIIOH, and why only aq III attacks Ni. Co, Cu and Te (cf Note -VI, C A. 17, 2208). 
or in other words. why I has a basic (unction In which an oximieN atom becomes quin 
quevalcnt and III an acid function toward metals of the 8th group The method of 
t*rt>n ef land III already described <cf Note VI, C A 17, 2203) should be modified 
ks follows Aq llONHjCl (5 3 g ) and aq AcONa (11 8 g in 15 cc ), added to hot ale- 
IV (10 K in 20 cc.). kept at CO-80* for 12 hr* (Pit is 5 2*5 4). cooled, the ppt (0 2* 
of a mtxt of 05% I and 5% ni) dissolved in anhyd 11,0 made >ee<old. dry HCI 
passed through the soln . and the ppt treated with dil Na.CO, yield 0 g of pure I. 
TTie mother hauor. coned to the point of crystn , yields on cooling 4 g of a mixt of 
75 % of III and 25% of L The mist dissolved in baling 50% EtOH, glacial AcOII 
added excess hot 21% Nl(OAc), added, the ppt washed with EtOH, decompd with 
IIC1 and extd with I 1,0, yields 2 8 g of III. To isolate the I which remains in the 
AcOH soln from which the N'l complex of HI seps , the soln is made basic with NII,OH, 
the opt is treated with dil H,SO, and extd with Et,0 This yields 1 2 g of slightly 
colored I. Avogadro (ef Notes XIII and XLII, C A 18, MU, 21, 1070) has prepd 
a- and 0 p-tolylgly oximes (V and VI, resp ) Dry HCI passed into V tn ice cold anhyd 
EtiO. does not ppt a I1C1 salt, but 40% of V isomemes to VI, and the latter is readily 
isolated as the Ni complex, Ni(C»H.0 1 N,)t Following the same procedure with VI, 
C0% of VI isomcnics to V. To isolate the V, the product is washed with N'aiCO,, 
the solvent eliminated, the residue dissolved in boiling 50% EtOH, a little glacial 
AcOH added, excess Ni(04c), then added, the ppt (N'l complex of VI) removed, the 
filtrate made alk with NH«OH, the ppt. treated with dil H,SOi and finally extd with 
EtjO V apparently m 170-1*. hut it has no true m p since by the action of heat it 
isomemes to VI. LXX. Ibid 336-93 — A better method for the prepn of PhC( A Olf)- 
C( KOlI)Cl (I) than that previously described (Note VI, C A 17, 22173, Note XXIV, 
C A 20, 746) is to dissolve a or 0 phenylgtyoxime (or their miL from the oximation 
of PhCOCH NOH) in a mm of 03-0% AcOH, cool, pass into the soln a slight excess 
of Cl, wash the pot with AcOII and dry at 70-80* It m 190-200* I and BzCl 
(calcd quantity), heated 1 hr on a boiling water bath and the product recrystd from 
Clicii, yields 2 tenit>)lplien)lcWere|lyoximf. FhC( NOBz)C( NOH)Cl (II), m 177-8* 
(slight dccompn ). does not form an Ac denr with Ac/) at room temp II and excess 
BzCl. heated for a long time at 100° or boiled for a few min . bgran added and the ppt 
recrystd from EtOH, yield dibemoylphenyUhloroglyoxtme (III), m 148-0* III, dis- 
solved in warm ale NH,. the solvent eliminated, the residue dissolved in dil IICI, 
cryst AcONa added and the ppt recrystd from water, yields 0 pbenylaminoglyoxime 
(IV) (cf Note 51. C A 17, 2203) H in EtiO, agitated with a slight excess of fl fV 
NH.OII for a short time, and the ppt recrystd from EtOH. yields 2 benzoyl a phenyl- 
ommoglyoxtme, PhC( NOBz)C( NOHJNH, (V). ra 171-2* (slight dccompn ), msol 
in cold dil NaOH, in EtOH with FeCI, it gives a light violet brown color which dis- 
appears when dild with water V, heated gently with 20% NaOH and a httle TtOH, 
ddd With water and the ppt recrystd from water or very dil EtOH. yields phenyl 
aminofurazan (cf Note X. C A 17, 3375) The alk mother liquor, neutralized with 
COj, extd with EtiO the ext evapd and the residue recrystd from a muL of EtiO 
and petr ether, yields a phenylammogl) oxime (VI) (cf Note VI, C A 17, 2268) 
Ale II and a slight excess of PhMIi heated to boiling dild with water, acidified with 
dil IICI, filtered (the residue u BzNH,) NaOAc added to the filtrate and the ppt 
recrystd from CHCli. yield a phenylaminophenylgly oxime (cf Note VIII, C A 18, 
661) In the cold, PbNHi docs not react with II Cold IV, Ac,0 and fused AcONa 
yield, after crystn of the product from EtOH, 2 benzyl A’-aeetil a phenilamino- 
tlyoxtme. PhC( NOBz)C( NOH)NHAc (VH). m 190-1“ (slight decompn ) That 
the Ac group is united with the ammo N and not to the oximmo O is shown by the fact 
that when VII is heated gently with 20% NaOH and a httle LtOH phenylammofurazan 
and its Ac denv are obtained In conjunction with earlier expts (cf Notes XXXVII 

t “P V *"dLX\ C A 21, 1099 25, 79 80), tbe present expts show that when BzCi 

acts at 100 on chi orogly oximes RC( NOH)C( NOH)Cl, where R is II. Me or Ph, 
H farthest from the Cl is first replaced by Bz. giving the RC( NOBz) 
C( NOII)Cl with which in turn excess BzCl forms RC{ NOBz)C{ NOBz)Cl The 
constitution of V corresponds to VI, . t , it is a denv of a form of VI which in the free 
S j < “““ re **”K d as a , lablle form whjch «» easily isomenzed by fusion or by heating 
in dil A cull into IV, a stable form Since I is transformed by NH, into IV, which is 
not isomenzed by Ml, to VI, in tbe benzoylation at 100° of I a 2 Bz denv is obtained 
ot a form ol I incapable of existing m the free state This bears the same relation to 
i isomcrize I forra^of glyoxime to 
' *l not impossible that a 


the only known form of I as does VI to IV. HCI ci,, 
the other form (cf Note LXIX preceding abstract), s 
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similar reaction takes place i: 


MIU1KU uiimuii t*cn/o)lition With H/CI at 100* Observations in the 

past on the behavior of ac>l dems obtained from MrC( NOH)C( NOH)OH. I’hC- 
( N01I)C( NO! non 1IC( NOH)C( NOH)CI and HC< NOIl)C( NO!l)Mf» have 
shown, however, that in minj cav s the ac> latum ot gljovmies procods in an nbnormal 
way, even aside from an isomifinng action of HC1 Accordingly when I oximino II 
atom or both atom-, in a glvoxune arc replaced by 1 or 2 aci 1 grn ips, it is m vt r ci rtiiti 
that the ac>l denw will lw of the same form as tint of the original ompd . even if 
these acvl denvs form again on hjdrulwis tin original form Ycvlituw ts much hss 
simple than is generally assumeel. and tin H int'sch and Werner th >rv is^wholly 
inadequate to explain the phenomena (cf Notes L\lv and LX\ I t 1 25, , I, SO) 
On tlie assumption (based on the theor> of Hant'sch ami Werner! that glj iimci w Inch 
form Ni(DH), complexes have anfi-configurati ms. ami that th- Cl of tire C( NOH)Cl 
group can become ionic onl> if it is in the ivn-poMtion to the oxime OH group, in the 
benzoylation at HXi° of phtn>lehlorogl>oximt with BzCl. the IIC1 litx-ratcil should 
bring about a spatial transposition and the passage from the an’ i to the am phi con 


figuration 


PhC CU IIzCl I’hC 

IION’ NOII 

NHi form V, phcn>laminogl> oxime 
I’hC CNIli I he 

11 II — ► I' 

NOH NOH NORz 

II and of IV in turn from III, an 


v Nil, 


should lie amphi compels 


Moreover, since II and 

NOH/ NOH 
ami its 11/ dene 

LNH, 

l| lb-cause of the formation of III from 

NOH 

d since IV forms the N'i(DH)| complex and is 
PhC CN11, 

(according to the Hantzsch and Wemer theory) an anti form |] II 

• HON NOH 

HC1 should under the same conditions bring about a spatial transposition 
PhC CCI BzCl I’hC CCl 

|| II — >• || U opposite to the preceding transposition 

NOBz NOH BzON NOBz 

(in the 1st case the hyelroximino OH grnup passes from the syn to the 
anti position with respect to I’h, and in the 2nd case the same OH returns 
from the anti- to the syn position) The* simplest explanation is that the NOH 
group in 1 gl) oxime can (whatever the neighboring radical) assume 2 different struc- 
tures, depending upon the reagent, i e, gl) oximes react either as if they contained 
2 NOH groups or as if they contained only 1 NOH group In this way, it is 
easy to explain why phenylchloroglj oxime from VI ami IV forms a eli-Ac and eh Itz 
denv , whereas VI, II and V cannot be acetylatcd in the NOH group in 1-position 
LXXI. G Povzio and G Longo Ibid SH-9 — Expts by earlier investigators on 
the action of EtMgl on the diphenyl peroxide and methylanis) 1 peroxide (I) (cf Wicland 
and Semper, C A 2, 1012), of I’hMgBr on the mcthjlpiperyl peroxide (II) (cf Angcli. 

C A II, 794) and of MeMgl on II and of PhMgBr on I (cf Bigian, C A 16, 1394) 

showed the varying behavior of these peroxides and, furthermore, did not give any indi- 
cation of the existence of the isomers of mcthylaryl peroxides Me(C,XiO,)Ar recently 
described bv P (cf_ Notes L, LI. LTV, LX. LXI and LXII, C A. 23, 373, 30G5, 24, 
303, 1033, 34SS, 3774) It was therefore of interest to ascertain whether these new 
peroxides behave differently toward the Gngnard reagent than do their isomers Since 
the isomeric mcthylaryl peroxides arc readily transformed to the other form by the 
action of heat, the. reaction was in eset> care catxved out at xwsuv Vrvr.p, a vtTy abort 
time instead of prolonged heating in C«II» The expts m the present paper confirm 
the indications of the earlier wort., that the mcthylaryl peroxides with the higher 


nr ps are furoxans, MeC N( 0) O N CAr, and those with the lowei 


ps are di- 


oxdiazines, MeC NOON CAr Because peroxides are relatively inactive, an 
extremely active reagent, nr , MeMgl was used instead of PhMgBr, particularly since 
the latter also gave rise to secondary products MeMgl was found to be much more 
^ethan EtMgl. With furoxans, MeMgl liberated 1 N atom as Nil,, leaving the 
7- at °°? as an ArCN compd , while with dioxdiazines both N atoms are detached 
and liberated as Nil, The C atom of the furoxans which is united to Me and to the 
j nt S 1 atom combines with the Me of MeMgl with formation of AcMe, 
fhixr °V 5 ii a r n ?. eS » both C atoms winch are united to tervalent N atoms combine 
o E M eMgI w,th formation of AcMe and a Me ketone The fact that in 
turoxans the _ N atoms behave differently, whereas in dioxdiazines they have an 
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. . , . K 1V1IT niTcct With the existence in furoxans of both ter- and quinquevalent 

v 2 tmrtS«* N atoms. and that «« C,N’,Ox »«P £ 

J* and m d structure and that of dioxdiazmcs a sym structure Besides 

*™?L* Yhr.Sire of uroxans ...d dunrfiarine* shoWn above, * *. of the 

SlSSiSiSfrSSM. to ™.U n=Iu,l= to [— -it-lil, l»l to rennd. 

to Wto m p on he to te«to M.i N O N( O) id, X* Wto -~M 

2vM 

reagent M^N. which in numwoua MeMfI< j tMgI OT I-hMgUr The reaction 

’ ’ ’. h ^“lAhTlarv I peroxides and the Gngnard reagent il difficult to interpret. If 
ItiachesTo ethylctuc double bond and thus brings about its rupture, the 

2 isomeric peroxides have the same structure 

Me C— ^ ’ ' CAr 


* 0 * 


Iite that proposed by Green and Rowe for o qmnone dioxime peroxides (cf C A 7, 
3119, 8, 1412) This structure may, however, be that of the peroxides with the lower 

m ps which have been regarded as dsoxdiarir.es Mc£ NOON 6w With tn- 
pbenyhsoxaxohne oxide, Mt'IjI adds to the — C 1 N*= O group (cf Green and 

Rowe, lot ett ) and then with water forms a compd in which the bond between C and 
!•; still exists The same is true of the mcthylaryl peroxides with the high m ps (fur- 
oxans), but is not true ol those with the lower m ps The tatter do not, therefore, have 
this structure, i r, are not furoxans Exptl — Mcthylphenylfuroxan (5 5 g ), added 
cautiously to MeMgl in Lt,0 (from 21 % Mel, 250 g I t a O (distd over Na) and 3 4 g 
Mg), let stand after the reaction has subsided, the IftjO evapd , icc water added, steam- 
distd and tbe distillate collected in dil II Cl, yields insol I’hCN The latter is removed, 
and the mother liquor, boiled, yields AeMe in the distillate while the dry residue is 
NH.CI Under the same conditions methyl p-bromophenylluroxan yields 0-BrC.IIiCN. 
AcMe and Nil* and 4 methyl 5-P-brotnophenyJ 1,2,1 (7-dioxdia/ine (III) yields p- 
BrCtHtAc, AcMe and Nil*. Crystd from hot EtOH. Ill m 92 1° (cf K9-9® of earlier 
expts , Note L, C A 23, 375) Similarly, methyl p-nu thoxyphmylfuroxan (IV) and 
MeMgl yield P-McOC«H«CX (V). AcMe and MI, \\ itb I t\lgl IV reacts only with 
difficulty, with lormatian ol V, McCOTt and hi/, 4 Methyl b-p metftoxyphenyJ- 
1.2 2 fi-dioxdiazine (VI) and MeMgl form AcMe and Mb With 

EtMgl, VI reacts only with difficulty, with formation of p-MeOC«I I«COI t. MeCOEt 
and Nib Methyll3,4-dibydroxyphenyl)furuxan methylene ether and MeMgl 
yield pipcronyhcjutnle, AcMe and Nil, 4 Methyl >[3,4 dihydroxyphcflyl] 1,2,7, ft- 
dioxdiarinc methylene ether and MeMgl yield J 4 C 1 1,0,0.11, COMe (acetopiperrme). 
AcMe and Nils. LXXIL E Dusio asd M Bissi Uni 899-901 —In the oxidation 
of a beiud dioxime (I) with alt K«Fe(CN)w Auwers and Meyer (cf Ber 21, 8 00 
(18Sa)) obtained the diphenyl peroxide l’h(C,N J 0,)l'h (U) and a secondary product 
CmHjvOi"*, (ID) HI has never been described since, yet its formation may be of 
importance in explaining the dehydrogenation of glyoximcs to the vxallwd peroxides 
The present paper shows that HI is formed from the a but not from the (S-iorm of I, 
ana describes the conditions which lead to a much higher yield than the extremely 
small yield by the procedure of Auwers and Meyers Aq 15% K.I t(CN), (30 g) 
added dropwise to I HO g ) m 10% KOII (200 cc ) keeping ice-cold, the ppt. purified 
by bcjling in rtGH and recrystg the residue from glacial AcOH, yields 25-30% of the 
2 AcOH m air it loses slowly at room temp and rapidly at 100* 
its AcUH ot crystn . lea ving III, which was proved to be dioxotetra phenyl pyraune 

0 N CTh CPh N( O) CPh CPh It is yellow, m 322®, gives an intense red soJn 

1° which it i* repptd by water), is not altered by heating with IICI 

fd. 1 19) at 1CO-«0 in a scaled tube Traces of III are also formed by the oxidation of 

1 with NaCIO (cf Note LXI. C A 24, 31.88) III (5 g ) in glacial AcOH and Zn dust 
13 g ). heated several min on a boiling water bath, filtered and the filtrate cooled, ppts 
3 5 g of tetraphenylpyrarme (IV) After sepn of IV, the mother liquor, made sdk 
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with NaOH and steam distd . yields a small quantity of tctraphcny Ipipcrame III and 
PCI, (equal parts), heated at 140-50*. yield a brown liquid which treated with water 
solidifies, and crystd from glacial AcOH. yields ckiorctetraf>heny![>yrrazine (V). m di- 
gues an intense red soln m coned H.SO, This reaction is simitar to that of furoians 
under the same conditions (cf Notes L anil L\T, C A 23,375, 24 S15), » r , III is 
first dcoxy genated to IV, which then reacts with Cl with formation ol V. The forma 
tion simuitaneousls of II and III from I nroscs that K.TXCN). acts on I in 2 distinct 
ways (1) simple di hydrogenation which forms II, and (2) a more complex reaction 
which insoKes the elimination as UNO, of 2 I! atoms and 2 NOII groups from 2 mols 
of I, thus 21 +• 20 — *■ III + £HNOt + 11,0 Since under the same conditions 
(} and a bemd diotime (VI and VII) form exclusively II, l»th NOH groups of VI 
and VII are dehsdrogenated by oxidizing agents, whereas in I, 1 NOH group is de- 
hydrogenated and the other is oxidized, t r . toward oxidizing agents the NOH groups 
of VI and VII behase the same and those of I differently This behavior is analogous 
to that with Ni** ions where of the 1 txnzil dioximes only I forms the complex Ni 
(Ci*HnO,N,), by substitution of l oximic H atom The reduction of III by nascent 
H or PCI. to IV shows the presence of 2 extra nudear O atoms, confirms the formula 

given and excludes the formula O O N CPh Cl'h N CPh L I’h Tlic reactions de- 
scribed in the present paper as well as tho^e already known of gly oximes show that it is 
impossible to generalize, r c , a p-tolil dioxime and amsil dioxime which hare many 
properties in common with I, yield on oxidation with K.I e(CN). no trace of III. 

C C Davis 

Ammomalomc ester. Action of alkyl iodides and bromides on diethylsodio- 
aminomslonste. R Locqluv avd V Cerciiez Bull soc chtm (4). 47, 1377-80 
(1930) —This is an introductory paper stating that MIjCNaiCOjPt), reacts with alkyl 
iodides and bromides to give RC(NHi)(CO,l.t)i in 50% yield These substances 
are basic they form cryst compds with KOCN and I’hNCO I*revioux work on 
NH,CH(COiEt), is reviewed I M Levtve 

Some olkylomiflomalonic esters and their immediate derivatives. V. Cerciiez 
Bull soc.chim [4|.47, 1381-5(1930) — By the action of 1 mol of iso-C.H,I on 1 mol 
of NH,CNa(CO,rt)i either in ale. or in iso-C.HnOMe there was obtained 50% of 
di Et a-ammrisobutylmalonate (I), C.H,C(CO,Et),NH,, b„ 130®, n l S 1 4371, d} 8 1 0109, 
M R 59 93 (ealed 59 75). Treated with KCNO in AcOH I ga\e the corresponding 
urea. C.H,C(CO,rt)iNHCONH„ m 194®. and with PhCNO in Et,0 the phenylurea. 
C,H,C(COiEt),NHCONHPh. m 12.4®, in 70% yncld On mixing 2 g of I with 8 g 
of water satd with Nil, at 0®. together with a few drops of EtOH and shaking vigor- 
ously, the d, amide, C.H,C(CONHi)iNH,, m 153®, was formed on 24 hrs standing Di- 
El ammoallylmalonale (II). CHj:CHCH,C(COiEt),NH,, was prepd from CH, CHCH,- 
Br and NH,CNa(CO,Et), II, b„ 134-5®, ft? 1 4442. dj 3 I 039, M R 55 00 (ealed 
54 C7); urea, m 173-4®; phenylurea, m 113®. Attempts to make di-El aminobensyl- 
malonale, PhCH,C(COiEt)jNHi, resulted in noncryst oils, decompg on heating, 
which ga\e with KCNO the urea, m 234®, and with NH.OH the dtamtde, m I5C® 

C R Addivall 

Preparation of a-amino acids by hydrolysis of alkylaminomalonic esters. R 
Locquin and V. Cerciiez Bull soc cktm [4], 47, 13SG-9(1930) —Alkylaminomalonic 
esters are hydrolyzed either by means of superheated steam at 150® in an autodase 
or by refluxing with 10% lid, to y leld a amino acids, CO. andROll The use of steam 
is preferable unless the resulting acid is insol in 11,0 NH,CH,CO,H (I) (9 5 g from 
^'H,CH( co ,Ct),), leucine. PhCH,CH(NH,)CO.H and CII* CHCH.CH- 
lo-?® C01 " were obtained in this way In the prepn of I, the compd IJfCl, m 
1So ; p *' as isolated I M Levive 

The structure of some organic molecules. O ILassel and E Naeshagev Ttds 
A«n. Ber resen ID, 120-7(1930). cf. C. A 24, 2346 —A preliminary notice concerning 
work on dipole moments, and discussing in this connection mesa- and dl forms Ra- 
cenuc actlve dicElorosucamc acids gave almost identical \ alues lor the dipole 
moment (- 93 X 10 ■*'•), the meso - form gave lower values (2 47 X 10" 18 ). 0-Hexachloro- 
cycionexane (Irons) has a center of symmetry, and dipole moment 0, while a bexa- 
cnlOTocydohexane (as) has dipole moment 2.20 X 10" 1 ' esu G R YonE 
i D P f®P arat,oa o f ^ roinoa «tyl sugars and of acetoglucals. P.A Le\ ene and Albert 
J - B ‘° l Chetrt 90, 217-50(1931) —The prepn of BrCH,CO denvs. of 
sugars can be greatly Simplified by dissolving the reaction product resulting from the 
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ed Iltlr and AeaO on the sugar or ot JIBr in AcOH on the penUacetatc in C»lU 
roncr the »rfn at 40-50* under reduced pressure and renewing the Cilf. until all t he 
S SSili i mini T»= ErCH.CO dm. ™il. 

ss?« 

■ by . S? *lw etl^ the^somanc gtdondes «w sepd. by means o! their oyrt. addn compds 
^Th CaoT By remcn^l of GiCb wi th (Cft Atfa the pure cryst. Me guides were 

rrrrod and their parent CaQ> compels reprepi as a chech on their onpna) punty The 
^TcoSdesSbed are a-i!e d t uiandr CcO^Bfi. |«1” C7\ M »*». (■* ile 


i.r*L,n!<),.CcCU 311/). |«1” S3*. [MJ 23.000. ®-J/f d-fvUnde II/). decomps 
77* M” ICO*. IM) 23.100, 3- Me 6 gafoivie CsCIi2ff-0. w. 155* , moderately sol 
,n abL ale.. [«l“ — 10*. (M| —15.040. (>l/f d-pdandr), CaOu very shghUy sol 
m abs. ale.. [aft? —G5\ (Ml —10200. fi-Ued gaDrufr. m 170* (uacor ) («!“ —S3*. 
|M 1 —16,100 The mol. rotations of all the a forms are in good agreement with one 
another as are those of the three 3-fonns. The difference between the mol rotations 
of the a- and the B - gulosides is 29200 which compares favorably with the normal value 
*>7 000 P C- Hockett 

** (3-Lactose. John Govton Srensk Farm Ttis 34,C65-7(1930j — Lactose (100 g ) 
dissolved in CO cc. !IjO over a free fiame and set aside at 105* to crystaffirc gate CO'e 
of ^-lactose with jo Jo 39*. changing to 53-6* in 3 hrs. The [o) D cif theongmal lactose 
was S3 7* The S-soln. when made alt. with NH» gave (o'd 552* and the a 52 7* 

A R. Ro«e 

Recent aynthese* m the sugar group. Av£ Pi mrr ASt III conpeiio naz ihm. 
fmra appluau 1930, 30-11 —K bn el review is given of the efforts to synthesize sugar 
with special emphasis on the methods involving condensation of the anhydromgars and 
on the synthesis of sucrose. By beating starch with glycerol. 2 senes of anhydrides 
(bexa-, tn- and diglucosans) are obtained which may be considered as polymers of 
glucosan. The 1st senes of compdv is unaffected by I and the la*t member is an 
anhydnde of maltose. The members of the other senes are colored by I and the sim- 
plest is an anhydnde of isomaltose The members of the 1st senes polym*nze read-Iy 
tinder the inffuence of light, giving substances colored by I The tngljcosan of the 
2nd senes in coned, aq sola, protected from Lght, in time deposits a colloidal sub- 
stance colored violet by I which is stnlungly analogous to starch itself Its acetate 
shows by f p methods that it must be a dodecagljcosan. fCJl /},)„ R. C H. 

Innlin. X. 1L PsiNCSHEns. J REn.LV. W G Hevsel. W Bluceister, P P 
Donovan and Miss N Hates. Be r 6JB,2£3d-J2 1930/ d C A 24, 39»* —Berner 
(C A 24, 5730) has cntiored the observation that inulin dissolves in liquid XI It, fused 
AcTTH, and (as its acetate) m AcOH with a mol wt_ corresponding to a difructosc 
anhydnde, and that by heat disaggregation and boding of its acetate with PhSOiH. 
as well as by join, in AcNHj. it is converted into an mulan of the same mot wt. E 
ascribes the depressions observed to impunt.es such a> H/j or ale in the inuhn and 
AcNHj in the mulan. The authors tare shown bv the CMI, reaction that the mnUs 
they used was ale. free and that the 1 of HO in the air-dned prod-ct is generally 
given off in 0B hr at < S’ m r sene over V/\ The mulan on distn from alt. sola. gave 
no more color with Nessler reagent than did dirtd. H/> The mol wt. detas. were 
repeated independently at Berhn and Cork with dee regard to these sources of error 
and t-e results conffrmed bs measurements m punffed HCOXH fc Observing the 
pteca-t-ons spetnned by Freudenberg < C A 24, 13-JG) values corresponding to 2 X 
13 =>c« cases obtained for inuhn m both HCO.VH, and AcNHs. although 
couple t— is vain- was obt ai n e d in 2 cs^es. whether this was <*pe to previous treatment 

inti-prrpn acdpun£eatinn« tothefartthatsiMnsalsmd^asULeTtAbyStMaba*. 

is not a homogeneous substance remains to be tested. The mulan m HjO soln.. when 
su_.cently dj agam gave values corresponding to the 2 X Cartage Drying has scene 
m-necce on !ts original H,0-«oJy but even after especially vigorous drying at 110* 
*5 “-ter *°l3- m hot H-O. a mcl wt. (337) not very ranch higher than 2 X 

Sjm.=bacb and Eisner and Jadson and Gcergen have observed that a small amt- o' 
glucose is formed along with the fructose o the acid hydrolysis of inulrn. The present 
authors a!v> observed, by differential titration according to Bert rand on the one hand 
and Wiffstatter Schudel on the other, an aldose content higher thin arjlij be accounted 
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for by exptl error (Ctt I. 100 7 0 9 4) Tipis on pure fructose under the conditions 
of the W ill it itter titration shown! that it ts attacked to the extent of about 
the aldose content in the acid hydrolyzate of mutin thus bring reduced to about .»% 
Taking thu titration mot into account, no gluco'* could l>e found n the multoasc 
hydro] yzate, thus confirming Rourquelnt and Hridc! Thu. however, docs not prove 
that mutin cortams no si tense, fer the max of hexosc obtairrd by the ferment hy- 
drolysis, as detd with f ehhng soln , was only 00% even after weeks and months 

Methylated tn- «nd tetra-saccharides from cellulose and starch. Karl Parrorv 
nr*o and Karl T stroRicii Saturxutenuhiften 18, 1 1 MflOlO) — Recently cryst 
decamethyl & methytcellofrioside. b«.« 21fr-2f)' was prepd try aertolysn and methyla 
tion of ccllulo'c (C A 23, M) The crflobiov dertv . b W* lower n also obtairrd 
by the same distn The methyUetiooe b» , 2KV7*>* an<t is also obtained in crystals 
with all the properties of a trideeamethyl B nrthylcrllotetronde Roth cnmpds 
crystallize easily in aatrr or petr ether even when the MeO content ii I 2% too 
low Repeated methylation of the cryst prepn fives an analytically correct and 
uniform product with the expected mol wt in camphor The mrthyUtrd Insacchindr, 
m IIS*, has — 17* tn water the methylatrd tetrasacchande. m 1*59*, «ijJj H fi* 

Trom the products of acetybtrd starch corresponding, but noncrystalhrable, fractions 
were obtained after methylation a methylated tnsacchande. oj!, 113’ fwatrrj, 
mol wt. fill (calci! C>S), and a methylated tetrasacchande. aJJ, IW* fwatrrj. mol 
wt 812 (ealed 8fi2) These products of starch are the a gluensidjc analofs of the 
methylated oligosaccharides from crllulose, the former having MeO in a as writ at 
(S positions hrotn demolition kinetic* it was deduced Id preceding abstr ) that 
starch as well as cellulose has a chain structure The present data are addl evidence 
The same structure is required for snub n contrary to the opinions of [*nn gshciin (following 
abstr ), Schlubach (C. A. 25, 213) and Staudmger (C A 25,280) II J C v d II. 

Chemistry of starch. XXIV. Mew polyamyloses. I. Hans PRtVGsirrm. Al- 
mro Wienpr and ALEXAVDra Wpidinocb. Per <5JB, 2b-58-3fi(I910j, d C A 24, 
SDOfi — When AcNIfj, which, it had been found, can fie used as a f p solvent for com 
ptex saccharides such as inultn and flycogen, was tried with n tetraamyjose (I), it gave 
values for the mol wt corresponding, not to a tetra- or diamylose, but to a hexose 
anhydride (102) In view of the possible effect of the high temp of molten AcNl! t 
(above 80*) on the labile polyamylose, the mol -wt detns were repeated m HCONH, 
but with the same results At first higher values (never lielow awl often al«\e 2 X 
!fi2) were obtained, but this was traced to impurities in the HCONH, (Schermg Kahl- 
baum, m — '»* to — 7*. with about 1% IICCMI) When this had l>cen purified until 
it was acid free and m. l& 2*. it always gave for I a mol wt corresponding to a glucose 
anhydride Ppm of the HCONH, soln with ale. gave 80% of a cryst su!»stance 
(II) sepg from hot aq ale with 1 mol 11,0 in column -shaped prisms having, when 
dried, the compn and mol *t. (in HjO) of a glucose anhydride and giving with I-KI 
the long green needles with metallic luster characteristic of a amyloses II is there- 
fore designated as a-amylosnn The mother liquor from the II, freed of ale and IICO- 
NHj in Mcuo and pptd with KtOII-rt,0. gave an amorphous product (III), sepg 
from dd ale in rhombic tables with I mol IfjO, which could best be differentiated 
from II by means of I-KI which gave brown red prismatic columns like 0 polyamyloses 
III, which is called 0-omylnmn, also has the compn CsHnOt but gives a mol wt of 
2 X 102 in both IbO and HCONH, /Mfeaaamy!o*e (IV) showed a mnl wt of 2 X 
1C2 in both AcNHi and IICONHi and when pptd from HCONH* with. CtCHl-Ct/l 
yielded 90% of III. Like the polyamyloses II and III form with org solvents diffi- 
cultly HjO sol addn prorlucts by means of which they can readily be isolated from 
»q »!n; The II and III were further characterized by means of their acetates In 
AcOH the acetate of III was dispersed nearly to the C« stage in 21 hrs On heating, 
the rotations of aq solns of II and III change to a final const, value (II, from 150’ 
to 128’; III, from 179* to J V) m ) and recrystn of the resulting products from dd ala 
gives we!I-crystd substances, a - (V) and 0-ttoamylotan (VI) Neither V and VI nor 
their I and Hr addn products differ visibly in cryst form from II and III and their 
cotrespondmg denvs In If CONI f t V and VI give the expected mol. wts and after 
ppto their rotations are found unchanged. In H,0. however, they show a pronounced 
tendency to aggregate, gradually passing after several days at room temp into a colloid- 
««» H. r. hi, on the 11,0 halh m 1ICOSII,, chm,od lo a jubilance 
tvnj sepg from aq afc. in fi-sided tables and yielding an especially characteristic I 
addn product in black green prisms I, II, EH and IV tn aq CtH,N (7.3) all showed 
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the we speefic rotation (133*1 H. M? J 44.S-P* OW) in, W? J 73-SI * fH^Ol 
„ Tnact!\lnr'.1/’san. !<»]? 120-4* (CRd,!. mol wt. 250-307 (AeOH) 9-TnatrUl 
a w-ilosc*. IoJ^ 129-32 5* (010,1. noL wt. 332 (AeOH) V, [aj“ 127-33* (HjO) 

vl \a\~£ iso- 2 * aiiO). i«5* atfO-rton. id c.jlh. 

Lienm and cellulose. XU'- The hydrolrvu of polysaccharides. IU«. r«E>:M.v- 

nrRG Vimu Klu». Hutu Dr**. F*rrx Boti axp Ccst*t Stosmcw B*r 

gin mftti d C vl 24, IMO — in the senes of researches relating to the kxne- 

ticTof the degradation of polysaccharides. the measurements cm di ssrvban dcs and 
other sue at dm vs farmed a oirnmunicatioa preLmmary to those cm cellulose and 
".tarcli (h -4 23. I'* 0 ) Starch is cone investigated coder the conditions used with 
ci Until osc and maltose lor cellulose HjSO, was used. sola, sod trdrolcss 

followed jun as with starch and ccHodcxtnn (the biosan of Hess) The detn. ol the 
aldcbide group* freed was made with 0 1 .V 1 The Cu method does not wort because 
ctHobtoe reduces marc Cu than t) 5 glucose, the 2nd glucose proup is attached after 
destruction o! the 1st. The velocity const, for the fcvdrolycs d ccBobiose by 50, 0 
HjSOi at lt»’ w as found to be 1 07 X 10~* (1 *n rim.) by means of well-agreeing I titra 
tjons and polanmetnc observations. With cellulose the decree of hydrolysis as detd 
poianmetncally is in advance of the decree as detd bi titration with 1 The object 
was to find which of the posable courses of reaction (see last reference hypotheses 
II III and V) best suit* the data as obtained bv the latter method Of the consts 
assumed, i; is known front the veloafv of bydrrivsis of cell obi ose. Ij is the tnitisl 
vdoaty const, of the reaction m all 3 cases. It as found ether bv extrapolation to 
an infinitely short time fiotn the mean velocity const. Pa. or n detd from t, and ani 
one value of P (P». was chosen, i t„ P for a =• 0 50) with the aid of the tables caled 
from one of the 3 fundamental formulas expressing the relation between i, ii and 
*, P,%- The decree of agreement between the entire courses of the empirical and 
theoretical curves shows the applicability of the fundamental relation on which the 
formula used is based. Hypothesis II (>» onlr Sat ceDobiosc difirrrrt from t,) is eh mi 
noted while hypothesis III jf, fen- di -acchande and tnsacchande) fives pood and hypo- 
thesis V (biosan conception) fairly pood agreement Formula III t< the better expression, 
especially far the final stare of the reaction. The fission of cellulose at 3d* pves cn 
tirels analogous results, livdrnltsis e] biosan acetate (Hess and Fnese, C A 21, 1741 
Bictuir. acetate was cryvti from CHQi-MeOH. extd. with the latter and the Ac groups 
removed according to Fischer and Zcmplen .the H,0-m*ol portions of the free dextrin were 
used |o). iial.) TiaOH — f> 95* Fission at 15 ’and 30° i, is as large as id the case of 
cellulose and here also hypothesis III is better suited than \ to explain the kinetics. Hr- 
dndisis of i Utrck — t, (maltose) at IS* 1 CO X 10"* Ka hl ha u m s sal starch. 1=1,., in 
team amide 10 5*^) 195* t, bv extrapolation = 1 07 X 1C'~*. by hvpotheas 111, found 
1 19 X 1U _ * The curve constructed according to this agrees well with that found cm 
pmally Hypothesis II is eliminated here but cot the biosan assumption (V) inmilar 
■acts hold pood for the hydrolysis at 30* Hydrolysis cnsii r< disacckandos — Sola.-- were 
U 1 3 a 2 3 H,SD, at ,0* (j in min .) genbobioie 3 06, leroglucosan C u tnmetbj I 
Unoglucosan 1 0, Me mannoside (loin, 79* m H-O) IS x 1L) — * in good agreement 
with similar measurements of Moelwyn Hughes (C A 22, 193S. 23, oOSd. 5393, 24. 
2154) The consts. given by von Meyer, Hopfi and Mart tC A 23, +451) for the in 
icrsion of maltose am not in agreement. Optical Relations —In connection with the 
po'arnnetnc detn of the degree of degradation, it is to be borne in mind that the ro- 
tatory power unlite the 1 value does not he around the half point beta ecu glucose 
and cellulose l see above ' An effort is made to reach a better approximation by aasum 
mg the rotations of the tn and tetrasacchandes to enrespond to their position between 
the di saccharide and poll Saccharide. The values caled from assumption III are id 
better accord with the actual detns. than those from \ but a dose agreement between 
the values so ealed and the a- values found titnmetncallv is not obtainable. The 
lormir III remain somewhat b ehin d the detd. values which indicates that the rota 
uoii' at the tn and tetrasacchandes are somewhat higher than those indicated bv the 
new assumption Thus the deviations may be explained without difficulty la 
contrast the tnosan theory requires exact applicability of the derived formulas. Large 
and const deviations indicate more than mere exptl errors. From the dependence of 
the velocity consts. of hydrolysis upon temp the heats cS activation are derived for the 
fission of the compds, and the thermal proportionality factors. The heats of acuva 
tion of starch and maltose are not significantly different from one another while those 
of cellulose and cellotnose are well distinguished, the former bemg smaller That, 
nes erthtless, the velocity const far cellulose is smaller is to be ascribed to the much 
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scalier thermal proportionality factor Similar. bat Jco prenova crd. are the relations 
wsth starch «nd maltose The kincbc considerations exclude a 2nd type of linking 
along with the cellobiosc Lulung Since faUr methylated cellulose decomps. only into 
£3,6-trusethvlg!ucose. the only alternat-ve Ues between the a- and 0-Lntngs on C 
atom 4 A d -a cchan !e care difficultly hydrolyzed than ccBobiosc or one equally 
cisiIt «pLt aloe; with ceBobiose. would be comprehensible but one core easily by 
drolyzed like maltose would male itself noticeable through a more rup-d course of 
reaction With ceCodextnn the extrapolated in-tial I consumption md. cates a chaui 
length of 30 to 40 glucose residues mol wt around 50TO to 7U00 ) The authors ex 
pLun the deviat.on from the lower value of Bet; cam and Mach ester (C A 24, 2s< .) 
hv the fact that m the free dextrin used, the lower water sol parts were removed and 
ifcese cart have been present in the fciosan acetate used bv Bcrgmaun. With cel! -Joe. 
4 parallel situation is found, pun; a chain length of 50 glucose*. CeCodeatrn is dose 
to cellulose also as ir. cheated by its lower rotation- The cbx.3 cf ceC-Jasc is assumed 
to be actually looser s nee small ad cists of tower carbohydrates can raise the I value. 
The very different properties of ceUodestnn from those of cellulose (soly . viscosity) 
are to be attributed to the p ro portionate length of chum the former have; been par 
tiaHy shortened, the entrelv cudegradcd fragments e* pecan y ben; absent. From 
the I reqmrement. starch md cates a eha.n length of 25-CO glucose residues The sof 
starch used was perhaps partly degraded alrradj A strict Literal apphcation of as- 
sumption III forces its to male a fundamental dutmetion between the di and tn- 
sacchandes and the tctrasace.har.des If the m.ddle Lnkmg within a Ion; cha_n always 
reacts according to i u the outer Luting accord, c; to then formula III would bra 1st 
but only a poor approximation. Necessary modifications would have to be made if 
higher fission consts. of intern ed-ute values between ij and ii were to be ascribed to 
the outer fctnd-ngx. It would be conceivable that the glucoses should be «p!.t off more 
rapidly at 1 or both ends (perhaps accord. n; to *1) while the rest hydrolyzed more or 
less according to 1 1 . The detn. thus far of the max yield of cellotnose depended upon 
the assumption of am2ir stability of the bakings throughout the cha.3. If this proves 
incorrect, then the cellobiose resulting during all stages of degradation would have to 
remain under C7%, wh.ch agrees with a series of new results (50-00%) With starch, 
it is more dJficuIt to deeds regarding the small difference between the initial and final 
velocities, but the complete analogy between the degradation and the optical changes 
cakes a ch a .n structure seem likely here also The h gh yields of acetobroaomaltose 
which Karrer (C. A 16, 63) obtained by the AcBr degradation of starch are explained 
by the fact that that substance is attacked more slowly by AcBr than the chain compds. 
The diastztic degradation is explained by a similar Linking oi ah the glucose residues of 
the starch chain, but with a senes of accessory assumptions confirmed by kinetic ob- 
servations. A chain for m ula is also required for mul.n. The newly detd. facts are 
reconcilable with the chain formulas and a uniform interpretation is possible only with 
this conception, R. C. lloc un 

L ig n m and cellulose. XV. Lignin and nitrogen peronde. Karl FREtrDEXBERG 
ajtd V« alter Durr. Br~. 63 B, 2713-20^1930), cf preceding abstr . Schnarschmidt. 
Z.art[rs Chem 42,6IS(1929) — After it had been found that the reaction of Br on lignm 
consists in substitution and not addn.. it remained to be detd whether lignin behaves 
toward nitrating agents also as an aromatic substance. The action of HNO» on lignin 
is not dear cut, the reaction does not stop at a definite stage but comes to a standstill 
only when products of deep-seated degradation, which are no longer characteristic, 
have been formed. Better results were to be expected of NO* which with aromatic 
compds gives substitution denvs . preceded by addn of 2 mols NO, at the double 
bond, with subsequent elimination of UNO, In preliminary expts. m a X- tilled app 
m ice, connected with a manometer to record changes in pressure, the pressure, within 
a few nan. after bringing the NO, (unit, of NO, and N,0«) and Lignin together, fell far 
m klank expts. with NO, alone and remained const, for a while, but after 
about 0 5 hr. it rose slowly for 3 days, owing to the evolution of NO Attempts to 
follow the reaction quantitatively failed because of the extraordinary adsorbing power 
of the hgnin and the complex eqrnl. between NO. NO* NjO* KNO* UNO, and H,0. 
lhffe is no doubt that the gradual increase in pressure is due to a secondary reaction, 
evidently an oxidation process, and that only the first rapid phase (decrease in pressure) 
marks the course of the reaction sought This is even more evident when methyl- 
ngmn is used instead of lignin. Etherification seems to block the point of attack 
tor the oxidation reaction; with methylligmn the pressure falls to a nun. within a few 
mm and then remains unchanged for days The expts. were then conducted under 
conditions which permitted of converting the nitrous gases in the reaction vessel after 
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the nitration into a curt. of tutnte and nitrate which was then analysed by the method 
of Meisenheimer and Hein The gas remaining after absorption of the nitrons ga«s 
in ao h’sHCOi was pure NO, no org oxidation products (especially no (COiII ft) 
« ere found in the NallCO, soln and no CO, was formed m the nitration The only 
cleaUge product found was MeOH The amounts of NO. U'ed, of NO. UNO. and 
II N'Oi formed and of K in the nitrated lignin or methyllignm correspond best to a 

nitration ptonra. — O &H.(OMrf C j C- + 2X0, O CrfMOMdOfO,) - 

Hi (1) + HNO, Definite proof that double bond* do not come into play at 

ill or only to a small eitent is afforded by the fart that the mtrohgmn and wtxometh)!- 
Iigmn can still be brommated (nitrolignin tales up about 0 ‘ atom Br per atom of N) 
and that bromomethjlligtun can be nitrated The dear-age of MeOH (20-33% of 
that originally present in the lignin) had already been observed in the bromi nation, 
as it occurs to the same eitent whether lignin or methyllignm is used, there is 0° doubt 
that it is the original MeO group in lignin that is split off This deavage of MeOH 
is explained on the basis of \\ leUnd s theory that the substitution of NO, is preceded 
by an addn Assuming, arbitrarily, that the NO, group enters the ^Pos'bon to the 
MeO group it would be expected that the first product would be a di NO, cnmpd 

C ^ Cn OUNOOv ^ which for the most part would change 

NC(OMe)(NO,) CIK M| 

normally, by loss of UNO,, into I, but. to a small extent, the MeO group, reacting 
with the adjacent NO. group as if it were — O NO. would split off as MeONO and 
the resulting quinol denv would change into the nitropbcnol — O C«JIi(QH)~ 

(NO.) iik Dimethj ld«h> dr ovaiuUin, {5,2,3 OHC(MeQ),C*H,I>. in solid amor 

phous form, treated with NO, hie lignin, is similarly nitrated, with elimination of 2 5 
mols MeOH Veratrumic acid, both in solid form and in PhNO, is nitrated but 
splits off only traces of MeOH Vcratrojlcellulose (18 6% MeO) tales up 12 5% 
NO, but almost without loss of MeOH F and D feel that the results of bromination 
and nitration show that lignin is predominantly an aromatic substance and confirm the 


the formula - 


CtHi(OMe) C C C( — 0 C.H,(OMe) C 4 4-i. -O CtHi(OMe) ♦ 


I I I 


in * * r • ’ i i i 

C C C — previously suggested These new results show again that all the reacting 

groups axe free since the lignin reacts with the completeness of a permutoid A further 
example (the mercuration of lignin) is to be described shortly Lignin differs from a 
directed permutoid like siloxene in that the structural elements apparently extend 
m 3 dimensions entirely without any order, resulting in an extraordinary development 
of surface, as indicated hy the strong adsorbing power A further peculiarity is that 
the structural elements are apparently not all entirely identical, although derived from a 
basic form closely related to comferyl ale or guaiacylglycerol presumably there are 
differences m the aliphatic chains, and furthermore a small part of the aromatic nuclei 
are present in the form of the piperonyl residue The sire of the particles formed by 
condensation also seems to vary widely in one and the same prepn As a result, the 
reactions of lignin are by far not nearly so homogeneous as those of permutoids of regular 
structure CAR 

Constitution of cellulose xanthate HI Tn Lieser. Ann 483, 132-43(1930), 
cf C ^ 23, 3672 — Treatment of methylcellulose with a mixt of AcOH and Ac,0 
contg IfjSOi at 23-30° for 7-20 days gives about 50% of cellobiose octaacetate. mdi- 
cating that some of the glucose anhydride units tn the original product are not methyl- 
ated No metbylcellobiose acetate could be detected, it is probably decompd during 
acetolysis <; j Wbst ° 

Action of mercury salts on aeetoh&logenosugars IV. Direct preparation of alkyl 
V the n-sents. GfeiA ZemfUiv avd ArpAd Gerecs. Her 63B. 2720-9 
(1930), cf C A 24, 5730 — It had been found that heptaacetyl a alkylcellobiosides 
can he obtained in faultlessly pure condition by the action of Hg(OAc), on acctobromo- 
cellobiose (I) m the presence of the appropriate ale., but the results were not always 
reproducible, especially with the Et compd . and the quality of the product varied 
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widely with the amt of the ale u<ed Systematic expts were therefore earned wit 
in which only the quantity of otn ale nwtl *ai varied the mixt of I (10 g ), Hg- 
(OAc).(Jg land I toil wax Ixnlcti 2hrs in Mice C«II«. the cooled reaction mixt washed 
4 times with 11,0, the C,H, soln dried with CaU,. evapd in mote, then twice with 
riOH and the residue dissolved in 50 cc hot ale and allowed to stand 0 hr* nt room 
temp The product, rccrystd oner more from ale . was then tested for reducing power, 
rotation m CHUi and m p The results shown! that whether the product isolated 
shill lie the <» or the fl form can he controlled hv the proper choice of the quantity 
of ale used The a I t dena can »>e obtained with crrtaiiUy with an excess in the 
neighborhood cl 100% of I tOH, earn with a. excess the product is still a quite 
pure « dens but the >ield is no longer satisfactory (with a UK)% excess the purity and 
the yield arc os good ns in the isomerization ol the cnmpd with TiCl. and the pro- 
cedure is materially simpler) When the excess ol ale exceeds 300%. however, the 
reducing power of the proshict agim increases and lictwcen a 300 and 400% excess of 
ale there is a sharp transition in favor ol the 3 form With 10 g 1, a didercnce of 
0 74 g in the quantity of I (till used sufficed to chingc the rutation of the product 
from f>()Sl>* to — |S2t»* With i«od*rOII the a dim can l>c obtained more easily 
than with ItOll. o 40 200% excess of the i»» I’rOll giving an ojitirally very pure 
product in gooil yields, the transition in favor of the d form with a further increase 
in the quantity of nlc, however, is even mnn marled than with 1‘cOlf With I*r. 
Ill,, iso fcu, jfc Uu. jrc Am, hexyl and 1'hClljCH, ales . a 100% excess of the ale often 
gave the ailrrir of highest rotation To obtain the p forms, a large rxcvss of the ole 
must lie used With the lower ales . it is advantageous to use the ale itself as the 
reaction medium The 0 dertvx can often also lie obtained readily with llg(CN), 
instead of I lg(0 4c), hut attempts to prep the <» compds in this way mit with but little 
success The highest 1<*) D in ClICli observes! for the « and 0 Inrms. resp , of the 

hff>laacrl\l<dk\tccltobtostJfS were J/r -251)*, 1J 57 il*, — , Pr fiS 70*. 

; tso-Fr 50 £9*. — 22 7*. Hu (m 172*) 5240\ — 2|G0*, uo Bu (m 171*) 44 51*. 

— 23 W*; ire- Jin (m 193*) 55 70*. —23 20*. ire Am (m 193*) 52 2.1, . herd 

(m 1K2*) 53 42*. — 2 1 37*. o phcn\lflh>t (m 207*) 51 16*. —23 2s* CAR 
New substances formed by molds. Napini* Wijkmsn Ann 48S, 01-73(1011) — 
The action of Prstciffium j; four am on sucrose m new glass vessels gives a unit of gf«iu- 
comc acids i (I) and 2 (II), sepd by cry<tn from LtOH I, (.'i«H,£>r. m 202*. is 
optically inactive, contains no McO group, gives no color with I cCli and from its 
behavior on titration appears to contain l or more lactone groups I is not estettfied 
with McOII-HCI, with C1I,N, N is evolvesl, giving a product Imiling nt 210* in high 
vacuum, it could not be crystd At dem , m 175*. iijderir.m 170*. A’0, denr. 
m 159*. Reduction of I with Zn and AcOII gives the comfit CullnOi, m 2.17“. 
Distn of I in N at 215“ gives the unsatd krfrne (III), C,HuO, b lM 120®, which absorbs 
2 Ur and 2 11 (dimtroplirnvffcydrajnnf, red. m 173*, jrmicorfviinnr, m 1st*) and the 
compd , CmH,0«, m 171*. Oxidation of III gives the comfit C,II«Oj. analyzed ns the 
Ag salt, 11, Cii11i«0». m ISO*, distd imdecompd in a high vacuum and titrates as a 
4 basic aetd I is probably a HO deny of II. C J West 

Xylan. J RbiixY, J’. I* Donovan and Miss K Ourvs. /’roc /toy Jnsh Acad. 
39B, 505-14(10 10), d C. A. 23, 337; 24, 831, 300(1 —The work on' the effect of 
<otn of polysaccharides in AeNH, (I) and IICONH, (II) was extended to the pentosans 
Abs I tOH pptd from a 0 5% soln of xylan (III) in I n substance wludi was sol m 
cold 1I»0 while moist but which on drying became horny and insol m cold 11,0 but sol 
on xnast heating \t> 55°. Tins ppt (caYicd xy5.in.an) (VJ) possessed the same rotatory 
power as the original III, ([«]” — 111 1* to — 113*), and analysis showed its empirical 
formula to l>c (C 4 H«Oj), p -p detns of the mol wt on III in I at 0 451% concn cave 
the values J4G and 147; at 0 05%. 195 and at 1 l%.231 These values point definitely 
to dcpolymcnxation with formation of the mols C»HiO» and (C,H,0,)t Mol -w t 
det J l * tn JftO on dried IV from 1 gave the values 310. 3sR and 4'*5 at 0 73% concn 
ond 3 j 3, 412 and 4S0 nt 0 93% concn Similar detns on IV from II gave 34 1, 3HJ nnd 
4o3 at 092b% concn. nnd 3G l >. 415 and 513 at 1 049% concn The values indicate the 
lonnuia (C»!I a O«), for IV with increasing assocn on standing I and II may act as 
imino acids to produce depot) mcnration or it may he that the fundamental units of 
ut are ossoed through their residual valences ond that these valences arc altered 
when the III is dissolved in 1 or II. If the units of III are linked through auxiliary 
CH,— CII CIIOII 

valences, the structure of the uni t should be - 


i— til — L 


UOII. 
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Resolution of some ester adds of the y-trnxillic adds Into the optical components 
Friedrich Sotevck. tier. 6SB, 2700-12(19301 — It has thus far Bat been possible tn 
resolve the mono esters of a truiUUc and 0 truxinic acids into tbeir optical components 
Stoermer and Fretwurst showed, however, that the y-tr-iixillamidjc adds are readily 
resolved with morphine The present work was undertaken to det whether the mono, 
esters of y-troxillic acid are also resolvable To obtain the active monoesters, the 
following active amidic acids, some of which had already been described by Fretwurst 
were prepd • d-Me (+) 7 truxil! / amidate (I), I Me (~}d-amutite (II), l El (-)</ 
ami dale (HI). I Pr (-)d-amtdaU (IV). <f Bit ( +)l-amdaU (V) These were converted 
with KjOi in AcOlI into the following truxiUic monoesters Mt (+)d y-trunllaie 
(VI). Me (-)l truxtUale (VH). Et (-)l Iruxiilale (VIH). Pr (-)l-tnniitate (IX) 
Bu (+)d trunUaU (X) As standards of reference were taken Fretwurst' s active 
amidic aads The t form corresponds to the negative, the d form to the positive 
rotation When such an aad (r g . the d amidic acid) is estenfied it becomes, as 
regards the ester group, the 1 form, i e . the d amidic Jester, for if the amide group 
should be sapond and the remaining ester group replaced by NH,. the I amidic acid 
should result. Attempts to effect such a replacement have hitherto failed As with 
the amidic acids, the d forms of the monoesters have a pos , the /-forms a neg rotation 
The direction of the rotation of VH and VIII, which was not detd directly, was deduced 
from the m. ps with the active compds obtained by resolution (see below) The 
inversion of the rotation on esterification of the amidic acids noted by Fretwurst was 
again observed, as was also the increase in the magnitude of the rotation. To obtain 
the dl monoesters, y truxilhc anhydride was boiled with an excess of ale. and about 
0 5 mol NaiCOi. and the resolution was effected by bringing together hot satd ale. 
solus, of 1 mol each of the monoestcr and morphine, the salts of the (— )/ Me. 
(—)/>£/, (—)! Bu and (+)d Pr triers erystg out while the antipodes remained in soln 
and sepd. only on cautious evapn With brucine, the antipodes formed the difficultly 
sol salts (the Bu ester could not be resolved with this alkaloid) The magnitude 
of the rotation increases with increasing mol wt. of the ale., and the m ps of the 41 
esters decrease while those of the active esters increase with increasing mol wt , with the 
exception of the Me ester dt-Monotslers- Me, a 183 5-^f*. Et. m 173—1 5*, Pr, 
m 170-1®, does not depress the m p of the Et ester, Bu, m 142 3 , seps from H,0 
as a Hydrate, m. 62-3* H, m. 153-1* IK, ra 153-1 IV, m 150-60*. («{" —17 70* 
(all rotations measured in Me, CO) V, m 141 3-3*. [«fj 18 A3* Di Bu y truxiUate. 
from the aad with BuOII ff,SO«. m 85-6* VH, from II with N,0, or from the dt 
ester with morphine, m 145 5-7®, * mixt with VI m 178-83° VI, from I and N,Oi 
or from the rff-estex with bruane, m. 145 5-7®, (a j’» 6 48® (prepd by 1st method), 
4.37® (prepd by 2nd method) Vm, m 142 5-3®. l«|‘J —16 48®. m 173® 
when mixed with the ( + )d-ester (from the rffester with morphine), m 142 5-3*. [oj^ 5 
19 14* IX, m 148-9®, [«JV — 21.35® when prepd from IV with N,0,. [al‘* « —22 45* 
when prepd. from the die ster with brucine, m. 168-70® with the (+)<f-eiter (from the 
dl^stcr with morphine), m 148-9®, Bu ( — )/ 7 trwnllate from the df-ester with mor 
phme, m 151-2*. * — 25 70* X, m 151 2° (a|2 20 14* C. A R 

The structure of the cyclohexane molecule O Hassel avd II Krtncstad 
Ttdt hem, Berg-esen 10 , 128-30(1930) —Since satd hydro- 
f carbons have practically 0 dipole moment, a distinction between 
the possibilities I and D forej elobexane by dipole measurement 
« ,, J® not Possible X ray investigation, with a Debye camera, 

, . Cdh, frozen with solid CCVacetone mixt, and Ft radiation gave 

A b oJ? n '^ ne data Lattice cubic n = 841 *0 02 A U, 4 mols. per unit cell, d 
us ” space « Probabl, Tj or 0\ These results indicate the form of the 
cyclohexane mol to be I. G R Y 

onh T sa° ADOtp MetL*« A-VD Paul Bleier. Mon 

Srth suberone isoxune (a ketoheptamethylemnune) 

aw n ^i ves t slightly impure heptamethylexumine (I), b 162-4 *, 

d* V&J n,l5~G2(c?Uoroaa’<jte sinters ITS*, m. 188*. pt crate, m 147-8®. N- Bz 
of the ‘ VBi deny with KMnO, at 65" pves 413% 
J”/ “^nidobeptacaad dlm.rphous. in 86® and 90®. this also results by beruoyfat- 
,\ ad °^ ajned Lv , beating suberone isoxime wuh 20% I1C1 at ISO® 

S? HOT Kn!? 1 V "ml SE4" 0 tMStusnXH, 

with fctUH KOH by HC1 at If/ yields 0 8% of slightly impure I and o.ij-diammo- 


s=S W; 
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heptane. Improved methods are given for the prepn of suberic arid, ribcmveMA 

,tS 'flirtation of amino groups from one to three la arylimine derivatives of diaryUfrJ- 
ethlnrlcarbinols. Constitution of resulting produets. JosnrnRoms Com ft renf 191, 
700-2(1930). cf C A 24, 78 -rhNH, w.tli dithen^p^lrlhtn^rbinyl eUonif 
(PhjCCIC erh) (I) gives a yellow product. PA, l CJ/CRh t\Pk (IT), m 196-296 
K colorless intermediate product. C,iI!nN (til), m 8?-f» . htjf l *T? . 

isoraenzes eas.ly into II by the action of heat in the presence of PhNH, HC1, but not 
in the presence of PhN'H, II has not been converted into III. Ill is more b.t<ic than 
n, forming an isolable UCl salt With MeOIl in dil H.SO.. II gnes 6 pfceev/Vnrri- 
aeetopAenone, while III gives dipfcenjfrtAmsfrarAmyl .tfe ether III is probably Pit C- 
(Xlirh)C CPh These relationships hold in a variety of s,milar cases where an nr> I 
amine with a diaiylaiyletbinylcarbiml chloride gives 2 isomers, the unstable product 
(a) of the type of formula II being white, and the stable product (A) of the type of for 
raula HI being yellow I with o-taluvime gives (a), m t3*>-4fl*. and (A), m 102-3 , 
with m-lsluuJtne (o). m 1 17-8* (A), nt IM*. with p-tolutdwe (a), m 11 5-G* (A), 
m 174-5*. with o-unmdure (<i>. m 140-1* (A) not crystd . with p-antsidtne (a) not 
errstd . (5) m 14V9® Diphenyl p-lol rlrthin rlcarbi n vf Monde with PhNH, gate 
(a), m ltS-0*. <6). m 102-3* Ptphsml 3 naphlhylethmyleorfnnyl chloride with 
PhN’H. rave (a), m 140-7*. (A), m 140 50* Diphenyl p-bromopkenylfthinsfrorlnnyl 
Monde with PhN'H, gave (a), m 151-2*. (A) m 178-9® T H Ridi r 

The action of hexahalogenxted benzene* on Grignaid*. I V YAitrasd ast> I,aI 
Wat Hsuv Com.pt rend 19t, 14«V-3(|930) — C«CU reacts with neither MeMgt nor 
PhMgBr C.Br, or Cafa with MeMgl gives C«Me„ m I'i7-H* and with PhMgTlr 
C,rha. m 2 U>*, b 4I&-20® V P Harkisotos’ 

Chlorination of o- and p-nitrotolnene. 3,4,6-Tnthloro-2-nitrotoluene and 2,6- 
dichloro-4-nitrotofuene. Leopold F Levy avd Hevby Srcnicv J Chem Soc 1031, 
76-9 — o-0,NC«H,Me (27 4 g ) and 5 g SbCl fc *atd with Cl. pie 5 g of the 3, 4.6.CI ^ 
Jen? , pale yellow, m 03-4®. further nitration gives the 2 5-di-NO, denv , m 22*> 5* 
(cor). Reduction with SnCli and HCl gives 3,t.6-tn(hloro^> toluidine, tn 89* , Ac 
deni . m 199*; Bz denv . m 230* p-O.NC«H»Me, chlorinated as above, gives the 
2.6 Cl, denv . m 03-4*; UNO, and H.SO, give the 3.1-d, SO, denv , m 130* 2.6- 

Dichloro-p-toluidme. m 55®; Ae denv . m 215®; Bz denv , m 179® Roth of the new 
Cl derivs resist oxidation after heating with KMnOi (or G days on the water l»th 

C J Wfst 

A new color reaction of aromatic amines. I De Paolivi Cam chtm ttal. 60, 
8S9-G2(\930) — Bz,Oj (1) is an extremely sensitive reagent for detecting aromatic 
amines, for it will give a brown red or violet color reaction with the smallest trace of 
the amine. This color results from the oxidation of the amine to n qutnone, and the 
reaction has the great advantage o\er previous color reactions (cf. Ann 27, 37G(1853), 
Compi rend III, 975(1590), Ber 27, 3264(1894)) that the oxidation takes place in 
neutral ale. soln The reaction of I with aliphatic amines has been studied by Gam- 
barjan (cf C A 20, 372), who found the reaction to be’ I + RiR.N’f I • ► BzOH -f- 

RiR.NOBz P. has, however, found that with primary amines another aminolysi 

takes place, thus I + RNH, V BtOjH (II) + RNHBz II oxidizes in turn a 

2nd mol of RNH, E. g . rhCH.N’H, (III) and I yield PhCH.NTIBz (IV). Bell (from 
the subsequent oxidation of III by II) and BzONH,CH,Ph (from combination of III 
and BiOH, the latter the reduction product of II) Practically. I is added to ale. Ill 
until no more is dissolved, and the soln is dild with water, which causes pptn first 
of BzOH and then of IV. I reacts with other RNH, compds .eg. with ate. Nil. OH 
or H.NNH, 11,0 it forms BzNHOII and JBzNHJ,. resp Gas is csolved in these 
vmvatt'*’ ^ ecau?e ^ (which is formed in each case) oxidizes the excess NH,OII and 
H.Nmf. H,0 to the extent that the mols are destroyed. In the presence of water 
and of oxidizable substances, II is formed by the action not only of primary amines, 
but also of secondary and tertiary amines, as a result of a hydrolysis similar to that 

with aik. hydroxides, i e , I + NaOH >- BiONa + II, as was shown in the present 

work by using dil ala solns contg indigo The great case of oxidation of aromatic 
amines to qui nones by I probably results from the intermediate formation of II, which 
m the nascent state is extremely active; in fact the reaction is only feeble m anhyd 
sol T t ” t *', e 2< Et,0 or AcMe. The color reaction was obtained with PhNH,. o-, m- 
and p-MeCAuNH,. asym o-xylidioe, p-xjhdme, p-amsidine, o- and p-H,N'C,H,Ort. 
nix^. ant5 benzidine, PbNHCH.Ph. PhNTICt. PhNHMe. PhNMc, 

VjMHrS an<t PbNEtCH.Ph, MeNPbj, P-HOC.H.NH,. and 

0-C,,H,NH,. p CiJIiNHPh, PhiC(NMet),. o-. m- and p-HiNC«H»COjH. 4.3-Me- 
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(Ili'OCtlliCOklt. 3->rptno^-»TiunoCTiitun'tc aad. 3-ammocnraicie add. 2.4.5-BrMe- 
(H,N)C*H,COjH. e-. and p-C!C»H»NHj. 2.4 CbC.HiXHi. o-, m- and ^PrC.H r 
Mlt. and p-IC*H,N*Hj In all cases it is best to add the amine to • suspension of I 
m UOH. under which conditions * brown ted o violet color appears even when cold, 
but wort rapidly when hot. The reaction is bems ‘tudicd further C. C. Dun 
Asymmetric nitrogen atom. LVXU- Decomposition ol active and reactive quater- 
nary ammonium nitrates under the influence of amines; also a contribution to the 
knowledge of solvate formation by ammonium salts. Eh It epestsT* aM> F. FEt*rzt- 
Brr MB,2743-XU1<»30). cl th A IS, 5171 — It bad been shown tbit the decompn. of 
MePb( PbCHi) (PhMeX CJI-CI tANNO, (I) in CHC1, is greatly accelerated by arames. 
secondare hases harms * treater influence than primary bases and trrtiarv bases having 
little or no effect, whether the I is dissolved d rectly m the amines re treated m CHCh 
with small quantities of the bases. The reaction was captained as consisting in a pri- 
mary formation of a solvate (indicated by an increase c4 the sp volition, among other 
things) which, because of its rrlative wsubihti. bnngs about a decompn of the Titrate 
into a d. tertiary base and rhCH,NOi and the latter finally combines with the eserss 
of am me to form a new salt in which an amine H atom is replaced bv PbCH,. The 
renewed salt formation as the result of wolvolysis is indicated by a renewed increase in 
elec cond which during the preceding phases decreases along with the rotation. 
As these ciptx. were made with a salt (I) which was cot eccirleirlc stable, opncullr. 
id CHCli they have been repeated with simple active N'H, nitrates (cspraallv MeTh- 
(rhOIi)(CHj CHCH«)NNO> (IX)) and a perch! ewate. Me-fU’hNaO, (UI) (the nitrate 
is not cryst.), as also with a no. of other amines. To obtain an idea of the ijoal do- 
compn. tendency of the halides and nitrates of these NH. compds. they were tested 
for a change in cond with time The results in CHCb and on addn of PhNHi. re^p., 
were as follows (+ indicates decompn . — no decompn. nt not fc«ted' MePh. 
(PbCHtHCH, CHCH.lNl +. tut., nitrate (II) + Merh(rhCH-Hi*o-Bo)XI 
*4-. nX nitrate -. ■+■ MeEtrtfrhCH.lVI +. nt, nitrate -. * MePrPh- 
(PhCM,)VI +, nt nitrate + P-CII,lC,ll*XMert(CU.CH CH.IfcBr, (IV) 
dmitrate - - Me-CtrhN*l (V) perchlorate (HI) - The 

halides which do not decomp in CllCt, (IV, V) also do not react cm addn. 
of PhNIlj and the same is true fc* the ccrrespoail.nj nitrate and p<Ttbl irate 
Only those halides decomp which contain certain groups (Ph and PhCH, or 
CHi CHCH,' Since the nitrates which decomp on addn. of PhVII, react essen- 
tially alike, kinetic measurements were made first on \IeMnCH. CHCH-WUNO, 
(VII and various amines bv the method used before (measurement of the decrease in 
rotation and cond with time) With 0 1 g VI and 50 raols anune m 10 cc. CllDj 
the following half time values •.mm I and av velocity con'ts. rv«? , were obtained 
rnmary amines iso- Am 25. Dlsfl iso-Cu 45 0 (VP’ Pr ■« 7. 0 (X> 5 Bu S\ 0 OOo4, 
PhCH s DO, 0 0037 rh 250. PnOSd beccodary ammo Et. 2 *. 0025*1, EtfPhCH,) 
42. 0 0170. (PhCH.V, SO. 0 0*~7 MePh «W. 00077, EtPh 150. 0 0055. rb(rhCHi) 

P'o.OWli, Phi*. The tertiary PhXMe- produced no measurable change in 

IS brs. The relationships be wren basicity and reaction velocity thus brought out will 
be discussed elsewhere in cot^ipcrjon with further eiptl data. As regards the mech- 
anism of the reaction and externally the differing behavior of primary and vetwdary 
amines on the 1 band and te-tijjy amines on the other, it is to be remembered that, 
according to the bypcAhrus s iggested in connection with the observations on I, the 
presence of at least one H on he N of the added amine is necessary for the reaction 
to take place, for it i- assumed that a H atom combines with the SCO. ion to f.wtn H.NOi 
ifiD lx ^ 1 , x , one h -drecarbon re-odues. leaving a tertiary base. hR'R*- 

R R V NK : * NR R ' R * + K‘-NHR‘ + II.VOa The H.VO, may be bound 

,? 1 “ ,7*?® ™ tne bases it wa\ found that when VI is dissolved in fused O-talindme 
We cooled solidu-vd mass weld, M e C.H*XH» HN'Oa. decomps. JOT The work on I 
caa also led to the conclusion that solvates are formed Pnmanli in the action of amines 
the^ nitrates the simple, methyl thtn used fat showing their f ce-rnotian (p)acml 
the amine alone and a milt, cif nitrate and amine m weighed boats 
and twfkung them in a high vacuum at gradually increasing temps, up to 111 *) was 
a L tht r ^ ESent ’ rQrk ^Ith those nitrates which deeomp on addn. of the 
S^nt l ? I tkA U !L^i traU a rem, ' i 'b 4 Mciji nc«f while the fflut of nitrate and mate lost 
unt ‘i,5r e ,f^ s ' cllle . * r ^‘£“v>l less thin the original nitrate, although the presence of 
amine (PhNII,) could 'bll be detected by the tsooitnle reaction BTth IH and the 
rnteate vorrespctwhug to IN , the n of the residue never fell as low as that of the original 
tuante or m la the mi it., there is nothing to prove, however, that these compds. do 
not also form solvates which are relatively stable as compared with those of the other 
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mtntM. With tertiary fea«» <rbNM<S. rhNMtft} there u co further loss .a rt 
after the residue has reached the «t of the original nitrate No solratc formation 
between VI and CHClj could be detected by this method Jl« nit. of U in won 
soKcnts (Me,CO 5G\ abv ale in', I’hMIMe ,3 . HiMI, .o . CHU, SO ) is smallest 
in thcwe sols ents wh.ch are mJiflcrent as regards their influence on the decompn (Me r 
CO, ale.) and highest in those which are hnown to ePcct the decompn In CHC1»- 
vthicbt according to the heating method forms no solvate, the rotation, although higher 
than in ThNIIMe ami I’hNH,. is independent of the concn . whereas in I’hNHMe and 
1'hNH, it increases with increasing conen That no solvation occurs m CllCJi »n the 
absence of an added base was oor.nrmed by f p measurements on II in CHHr,. the 
tool wts found ti>74 o. 583. at comm*. of 2 75. ISO) indicated the usual assocn of Ml* 
salts in CHBri hut gave no evidence whatever of simultaneous solvation In p-tolmdinc. 
which causes the decompn of II in CHC1„ the mol wt of II decreases with the length 
of time it is Lept in the molten toluidine until a const value of 73 40 toiled 3003) 
is reached, while HI, which is not decompd by the toluidme n CHCti. pvn mot wts 
greater than the ealed bjt drcrnsi"l with increasing conen . indicating the presence of 
solvates. C. A R. 

Dipheaylioine derivatives, K DziEnu\s£t and M Rrssxxi Bull i nlem 
clad fvtmsxu I929A, 5(>» 21 —The conclusions of Men and tt'eith (Brr S, 2N3) 
concerning the proportion of mono- and di bO,H acids formed bjr the action 
of coned IIjSO* on FhiNH are conflrmed With CIsOiH in i’hN'O, Iwlow 00*. 
however, the initial product is the unstable, cryst , CiSO,f! NHfhj, which at higher 
temps, readily decomposes, giving nuc'rvT substitution products in accordance with 

the scheme i'b-Xl!»$0>Ci ► f'hiNSOiH ► rhIIN’C*!I*SOjII. the proportion 

of mono- and di-SOjII acids produced depending on the mol proportion of ClSO,I{ 
u«ed Thus with 0 5, 10. I 5 and 20 raols of ClSO,H for each mol of I’hjNH the 
proportions of mono- and di-SOiH acids and of unchanged ThiN'lI arc. re<p , 25. 5, 
70, 35, 22, 40, 31. 50, 10, and 0, 90-100, 0 mols % Hence with 0 5 mol of the 
reagent, diphem lunine-4 sulfonic acid (aiuW soli, ra 2X>-5') ts readily *epd from 
the reaction mat. as its Mg salt Nitration of 4-fhN'HC«H«SOiNa with 1 mo! of 
HNOi (d 1 451 in AcOIl gives the 4 ni tro-dm? (iff rub) converted by hvdrolysis 
with coned HC1 in a *ea!cd tube at 190* into 4-PhHNC*H«\Oj (Goldberg. Ger. pat. 
155.003(11107)), and further nitrated to ,V« S.i-dinilrediphcnrkmi'nr-i'-sntforaU 
Excess of UNO, conv rrts 4-Ph>niC«H«SO,Xa into the 2.4.0-tnmtro denv identical with 
a specimen obtained by the condensation of 2,4.0-CIiCtHiXOi and stilfamlic aad 
{Turpin, J. Ckem Sot. 59, 717(1501)) aad hvdrolyied by coned HCi at 150-200* 
to 2.4.G-(0,NhC*H»XHFh The action of Br (2 mols.) erv a suspension of 4-PhNHCV 
H«SO»Na in CCb at 45-50* converts it into its 4-Br Jmr . while with G riols. of Br at 
00-70“ the product is i'a l.i.y-tnh'O'nodif'kf’irljminf-t-fulJorjU (ifg sell), converted 
by excess of IIBr at 00* into (2.4-Br,C«H«)iNII and bv dd HCI at l^Q* into 
2.4^’ In t +omoJifken i limine, m 94*. while the action of UNO, (d. 1 48) m AcOH 
at 105-00* yield* 2,4 ( 2'-fri , *i>m>-t*'-i5i. ,T rdi/> ferny lo*»>ie. m 215®, together with the 
corresponding 4',6’-di ttt iro dmr , m. 179*. and .Vi 2,4£'-tnbTomo->/-nil7&l\f\snvl. 
amtnt-i-sul'oKaU Dipbenylanune-M'-disulfanic aad (i/g tall -f- 2 5HjO. and aniline 
saff. m 239*) is best obtained by the action of an excess of CISOjH on Fh,NH m 
1'hXOj at U(>-1 5°. By reactions similar to those described in the case of the mono- 
SO»H aad, its Nn salt is convxrted into the 2-nilra- and 2,2’-<f ie •>«?»/> fee»jy£iirire- 
tlisijfomc ands (converted into (2 OjNC*H*)»NH, 2,4J2’'lnnitraditkenylimtnesutf\>iitC 
and), and J2.4-(0,N)jC»Hi)iNH. small quantities of the 2.4.G.2'.4'-pentanitro- and 
2.A&.T A'.^'-btsrenitrti denw being Ictrotd as by-prtAucts tfi the nitrations. Sumi- 
lulv, brorm nation of 4.4'-NH(C«H*bOj)-Ba convxrts it into the ?£'-di-Br denr , +05 
HjO, together with some 2-Br d cries., and, ultimately. Into (2.+Br,C*Hi),NH, 

, . B C. A. 

An improved method of preparation of substituted amides aad hydrazides. Sohrab 
M. Mistry aVd pRArtnnxA C. Gnu. J Indian Ckem Soc. 7, 793-7(1930) —The 
condensation between divers types of anunes, diamines, hydrazines, thioseracarbazides, 
rrvvi Va be °? c hancJ and arnidcS sucl1 CO(NIIj),. CS(NH*) s . PhCONHs. C*II«- 
ii t ? a olher - “n be brought about, with excellent yields, by refluxing a mat. 
. I. 1 ?. 0 of the amj de and 2 mols, of the amme with sufiiaent AmOH unul the evolution 
of NH, is negligible. With NH,NIf, 11,0 and (NH.hCO (I), NH.NTICONH* is ob- 
tain«l to the exclusion of the expected (NH-NH)iCO From I and the requisite amine 
V , , corn P ds - were Prepd • (I’hNH)jCO, (m-MeC«H«N H KCO, O 

C.JI.MItCO, O.S-HAcC,I«nt).CO. (.rhCH.N1D.CO, ^ 
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Nil CJti CTOi Nil Zo (frumbfniidmfKPhNHNII)iCO With I, w NIf,C.H,OHBan 
(m-HGC.H.Nin.CO, m 215*. and p-Nir,C.H»OH similarly yielded <h p-hydrotyphen)! 
JK The condensati on with I converted P -NH,C,H,C OOH .nto2 

tetrahydro-l^.^lnazohne. GuCIUOH) NH CH(OH)~Nir, m 353* (decompn ) 
ff^iutroPhenidcorbohydratide, (p-tlO,CJUKHNUhCO. m 301 * and d,-p-bromaphenyt 
Zrthydrazvie W mide from £nO,C.JUJHNJI, and £-HrC«H«NHNHj, n*P The 
treatment of NHiNIICSNIIPhwiOiIbythu method gave 3compds- 1 -phenyl 2 ^Iie»>f 

0 „,noS thiol-1,3,4 irwwIe.fhN CCNflPfa) N N ^Sff.m 210*. 2j-endaxy-lJ.4-lr M zo!r. 
NII C’K N C O, tn 250*. and 2 i<M-5-ffce«J'Iamino-2.3-diIi>(fro-I.3.4-tIii<>di 


azole, & CO NU N bni!*. m 246“ o-AcNHOH.NH, (H) fomed AcN 1 1C. 
H.NHCONIII’h with NH.CONIIPh and (AcNHCJI.NH),es with (NIIj),CS (TO) 
in gave (rhNH)iCS with PhNH, (IV) hut formed NHiNHCSNHPh with I'hNHMl, 
(V) (NHiCO)j condensed with II, IV and V to yield {p-AeNIICM*tfI!CO)„ m 
above 370“. (PhNl(CO)t and (PhNlW/fCOh H, IV and V gave (f> AcXUCJU 
NHCOhCHi. m 235*; CH,(CONHPh), and CJIr(CONTlNHrh), with C»’,(CONH,)- 
and when condensed with (CIl,CONlI,ii yielded (p-A cNHC.ll\NTlCOCIIi),. m 347 
(decompn ), (FhNHCOCH,),and (rhNHNllCOCH,), AcNHI’h wasotata ned in 80% 
yield from AcNlli and IV, on complete removal of AmOII and crystn of the residue 
from hot KjO C R Apwvstt 

Chlorination of jodophenols. TO. Chlonnation of o-lodophenoL Samuel IUcuan 
and Hamilton McCombte J Chrm Soc 1931, 137-44. d C A 7, 1706 — « IC, 
H,OH (I) In CCIi gives on chlorination a sequence of unstable lododichlondes and 
decompn products very similar to those obtained from the p isomer I acetate, oil. 
dicblonde, «n 92-3* (decompn ), unstable 1 benzyl ether, oil the dichlondc is 
unstable I benzoate, m 34*. diehloride, m. 93-101“ (decompn). stable I phenyl- 
carbamate m 121-2* , Cl in CHCti gives the dicWonde. m 125* (decompn ) of 2 > odo 
phenyl 2 4-dichlorophenylcarbamate.m 145*. its constitution was proved by its synthe- 
sis from the 2 components A 10% soln of I IB CCh satd with dry Cl at 0*. gives 
4-cUorc-2-iodopfce«ol (II), m 78’ , its constitution was established by synthesis from 
4.2-CU0iN)C«Hi01I whose benzyl dent , in 84-5* II acetate oil the diehloride 
decomps rapidly II benzyl ether, tn 60*. dichlondc, decomps 95-7*. decomps 
'lowly over 4-5 days II benzoate, m 83*. dichlonde, stable m 103-4* (decompn ) 
II phenylearbamate, m 128*, Cl in CHClj gives the compd CiiIIiOiNClj, m 146" 
Further chlonnation of If in CCIi gives 4,6-dtchloro 2-tixlophenol (III) m 02*. this is 
more easily obtained by rapid chlonnation of I. HI acetate, m 59°, the dichlondc 
decomps in 5-6 days IU bentyl ether, tn 63°, the diehloride decomps over several 
days III benzoate, m 89“ chlonnation does not give the dichlondc HI phenyl 
carbamate, m 181* , no ihchlonde pptd with Cl but HC1 was evolved Further chlori- 
nation of HI gives a smalt amt of the tn Cl derxv , m 53-4* 2 Iododiphenyl ether, 

r 7 } results from the NOr deny by reduction and the Sandmeyer reaction, 

the dxcnlonie, m 81 . (decompn ), is unstable and decomps in 2 days u 2' loio- 
phenoxyacetophenone, m 123“ Irotn I and BiCH.Cl dichlonde, m 08* (decompn ). 
moderately stable I and COCI, m pyndine give di-2-tSdophenyl carbonate, m 88* , 
m 108 °“P n >■ s^ble r p toluene sulfonate, m 80*. dichlondc, m 
95-7 (decompn ), stable I ally! ether, oil. Cl gives the combi C.HiOCU. in R4" 
’ slo T’ y , dccotn P s ln mr I dibr onto propyl ether, oil. the diehloride, m 
H8 (decompn ) decomps slowly 4 weeks, giving 4-thloro-2-xode phenyl dibronto- 
propyl ether tn 5- 2 Et carbonate, oil, a dichlondc could not be prepd Chlonnation 

0 j 90-70 ®\ ves , c b' Cira ml and beiachlorocydoberadJCDooe p ClC.ll.OU 

and 1C1 give 4 chloro-2 6-duodopkenol, m 100-7*, the dichlonde is unstable Chlonna- 
Uon of a 10% soln oftT,NHCO,Ph in CHCli at 0* gives 4 chloro phenyl 2,4-duhloro- 
; lts stnl '* ure was established by condensing p-CfC,H,OH 
with 2 4-dichlorophenylcaTbimtde, m 61* C T West 

CUormation and nitration m methanol as a medium. E Plazek Roczniki 
Chem 10 , 7 ol- 7 o(i 16 German) (1930) — In order to investigate the possibility of intro- 
ducing SleOII as a solvent and diluent in the chlonnation and brommatitm of various 
S’®**?/ ,%, hOI V PhOMe, 2- and 3-HOC*H«CO,H. benzoic acid. 4 -NO,- 

W1»UH. l^-acetyiphenylenediamme, 4 sulfopbeool, 4 -NOiC*H 4 N11,, 2 NOiC«H«NHj. 
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2 and 4-II»NC«H«CO|H were chlorinated and PhOII, fn-crcsol, 4-CIC*II*OH, 
2 ClCdUOH, veratrole and p-C*H 4 {OMe)» nitrated in MeOII aa a medium MeOH 
was found to be a good solvent in chlorination*. equal In value to AcOH; it po«e<'ea 
the advantage of greater volatility and can be more easily regenerated In some cases 
the influence of temp nnd diln on the course of chlorination was investigated and found 
to he insignificant Analogous expts with I'tOH showed that tliis solvent is much 
inferior to MeOH in chlorination nnd quite unsuitable in nitration Nitration in 
MeOH could l>e performed with success only in the case of PhOII and its derivs . especially 
2 and 4 CICMt.OH, veratrole and p-C«H,{OMeh J KcCfra 

New method of reducing aromatic mtro compounds. Tiifodora F. db Kikwift 
AVO III NR1 MI PUTS J Chrm Soc 1931, 82—1 — Cryst SnCl, is dehydrated with 
Ac,0 and the mtro compd added and heated until sn]n results, in this way. r g , 
PhNOi gives nearly quant p-CICvHjNHAc. Difficulty was eipencnccd in the isolation 
of the anilides resulting from the reduction of m substituted NO, compdi and it was 
found necessary to isolate the Irre liases by steam distn in alh soln A 30% yield of 
the anilides may lie obtained if the residue after removal of the AcOH is extd with hot 
CiIIi ,7 CHoro-^.-ocrtamidophenol. m I'Vl*. and 3-ehlero 4-areUimdophenyl aeeUstr. 
m 127*. result by the reduction o! 3,f> and 3.4-Cl(0,N)C«Hi0H In ^-substituted 
NOi compds no chlorination takes place except in the cn«e of p-ClCsliiN’O, which, 
only if I1CI is present dunng the reduction, gives 2.4 ChC«H,NHAc The reduction 
ot o OjNC«H«OIl and certain of its dema yielded in each case a ,Y Ac denv , although 
sufficient AciO was present to ncet) late the HO group a Methy llienroxarolcs may lie 
intermediate products In their reduction The reduction products isolated from a no 
of compds arc listed C J West 

The production of p-amlnophenol. Jruvs ALirrTFit MetiU^ne 20, 2S03-4 
(1030); 21, 27-8(1031) —A review is given of the various methods dev i«-d for the produc- 
tionof p-NH,C,H,OH (1). and of the reactions in which Us tv product hhort descriptions 
are given of the reduction of p-P'0,CJf,0H by means of metal ond add combinations, 
by 1*, I and MCI, by the use of NaiS, and hv catalytic hydrogenation, and of the em- 
ployment of metal acid combinations and of Na,S in the reduction of p-.\'OCVf«0/f 
IVpns depending on the cleavage of nro compds include the reduction of p-d»hydroxy- 
asobemene by SnClj in acid soin , Zn and NaOH nnd nil NatS Benzeneazo phenol 
(II) in NatCO,, treated with HsS. gives a tnixt of PhNHi and L Other methods for 
the cleavage of II mdude treatment with ale NH,satd with JIjS. reduction with tnctal- 
acid combinations and fusion with NH»NHPh Ily the reduction of 4,4'-HOC«H t - 
N-NC,H,SO,Na with Te and !f«SO« 8n% of I and 95% of Nl!,C«H^OiH arc obtained 
The redaction can also lie carried out with Pe and NaCl The disaio dye formed by 
coupling 2 mols of PhOII with tetraarodiphenyl can l>e cleaved by cataly tic hydrogena- 
tion into (C«H«NH,)i and I. Under the heading of various methods of prepn and forma- 
tion of I arc listed the change of 0-CIC«H,OH into I by NH,OH and CuSO,; the con- 
version of rhN, by the action of IljSOiin the presence of AcOH; the oxidation of PhNH 
by K,Cr,0, nnd of IIOiSCdliNH, by MnO, and H,SO«; the transformation of Ph 
NHOH on heating with acid, and a similar translormatlon loltowing the soln of I’hNO- 
in a soln of S in 35-40% oleum at 20*. the reaction of NOCl with C«H« in the presence 
of AlCh; the action of II|0» on PhNHMgUr in PtjO, the hydrolyses of ,V-phen\l a- 
indole oxime nnd phenolphthilein oxime by 25% 11, SO,; the cleavage of nitrones and 
the distn of 5,2 H,N(IIO)C«1I,CO,H The original method of Gattcrmann for the 
prepn of I by the electrolysis of a soln of NO,Ph in If|PO, has been modified m many 
•avjs. -rorowi cV-inges Yrri’o'ivVng ceYi construct'] on, electrodes, sol ns , temp , 
agitation, c d , time, by-products of the reaction, etc , are summarised C. R A 
Reaction of p-anlsidme and ethyl methylacetoacetate. Wit O Kkrmack and 
f Svtnit J. Chem Soc MSI, 221-2 — p-MeOC.H.NH, (I) and AcCHMr 
'-W * (H) appear to give a comp ,! , CnH„0,N,, formed from 2 mols I and 1 mol, II, 
m 61; this is confirmed by analysis, its gradual decompn in a stoppered l Kittle, its 
behavior with Ac,0 and mol -wt detn C. J. West 

Preparabon of an o-amlnothiophenol sulfonic acid. Jakob Follak avd Karl 
DeUtschfr Monalsh 56, 3G5-S0{1930).— (2-H,NC.H,) ! S 1 is decompd by C1SO.H 
nt "7 . , , ?y fuming HtSOv under various conditions PhetiylcnediatosuUide is 
unaflerted by fuming II^O, (25-70% SO.) at 1G0-70". o-H.NC.H.SII could not he 
sulfonatcd , 1.3 a(0,N)C.H,S0,K .nd N--S, In EtOIl Eire K 

s!H e 7* i 4 -di sulfonate: in 11*0 reduction occurs with cither Na,S or Na^i, 
15* °l •*.^-C | (0,N)C,H^° 1 H and K xonthate in HiO give EtOH, Et xanthate, 

-Za, r d , W of 2.2'-dmitrodiphenyl sulfide-4, 4 '-disuironic acid (II), crystg 

with 5 mols H,0, with AcONII, only a small amount of the sulfide is produced* II 
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and ECU give Ibc diehlendr of II. orange-yellow, « 1 Q5 • crj-stC /nti 0 5 mol C.H., 
oxidation of the chlonde with laswil 1INO. gives !,! -dinUrpdiphenyl nlfane-4.4 - 
duulfontc and. rb sail crystallizes with 3 mol 5 11,0 and whose Ba sal: also 

crystallites with 3 mots 11,0. this also results by the oxidation of L Reduction of I 
with Sn and HCI gives U'-duiminndiphe*}! tulfide-4 4 -dtsulfonxc and. Crystallites 

«,th 3 mou 11,0 nl rr,d,l> m.d.n, m the The f^dfW'rvSSJieifftiS 

dre with ft C 11 H 1 OH Treatment of the reaction product from 4,1 a(0,N)Wt»f>0,rsa 
and Na.SO, with 1*0. also ps cs the chlonde; when the K sulfonate 1 * treated siaiilwfj 
.Vo 2^'-dmifri>jif-tK - "' , l sullde-4 I -dim/foaole is obtained 4.3 Cl(OiN)C«H,SOiK 
and KIIS. heated in lf,0. the soln evapd to dryness and the residue reduced with Sn 
and HO "give 75% of I^miiicIJiiofdieavf-^-iitUonic and. NaNO, gises a diaro compd 
which does not couple with tfC.JItOH Tilth the K sulfonate there results A 5- 
nylrophenothvKine 3 .‘S-d>sullona‘.r, crystg with 2 molt. 11-0 Numerous attempts 
to prep the mad with other S-ccratf salt* were unsuccessful C, J \\ MT 

CoOrdmabon compounds of onmes. II Nickel and cobalt compound* of a- 
hTdmi7ben«f'l ar w’ e - I- S** D >' J ^iem Sex JM1, 105-7; cf C A 24, 

5290_o-HOC.H.CII KOI! (II has all the properties of a coordination compd and 
probably should be formulated as I, rather than U, because ,t yield* a M13C dene 

I v O — v ✓NOH CJ1 \ 

XTH NO; 

am 

with Ac,0 at room temp The A*, soft, dark green needles and the Ce sail, dark brown 
powder, are of the the type III. No evidence of the 0 isomer* could be obtained 
Under the conditions specified by Ephraim ( C A 24 , 5GC5) for the detn of Cu by I, 
Ni salts give some ppt_, the presence of salt* of weal, acids m any quantity would also 
invalidate the method C J U esr 

Action of mustard oils on oximes. An Obrccia ano C. V GunoRcniu J prakt 
Chem 128, 239-3 19{ 1030) — « rhCH NOW (I) and Fb.VCS 01) at room temp tn a 
sealed tube give COS PhCN and (PhNH),CS. in boiling C.1I. the reaction products 
are the same while 1 / the 2 compds are heated without a solvent to 80* COS is evolved 
and S and (PhNU),C0 are isolated, in EtOH KOH, (rhNH) : CO. (rhXHbCS and 
PhNHCOrN CHrh are the products The fJ-oxime and II, heated to 120*. evolve 
COS and gi\e (rhNll)iCO In a sealed tube at room temp there results COS and 
(PhNH)tCS In alt medium, the products are S, ThCN and (PbNH),CS I and 0 - 
MeC.H.NCS in C.H. at room temp give <e MeC.H,NH),CS (HI) m 153*. In a 
sealed tube COS. Ill and TbCN were obtained, while in alt reaction the products 
are carho-o tolvido-a binzaldtosnme, m 124*. and (p MeC.ll.VII), CO. m 158*. 1 

and p-MeC.H.NCS behave similarly MeCH NOlf and 11 give COS and <FhNH),CS 
in a sealed tube or in an open vessel, in EtOH or C.H., autoxidation and decompn 
taVe place p-MeC.H«NCS give S and HL In 0-1IOC.H.CH NOH only the oxime 
group reacts with II, in alt soln the product* are the nitnie and (PhNHbCS, the 
possible reactions involved in the formation of the nitnle ate discussed p-MeOC.H,- 
CH NOH and II in EtOH at room temp give the nitrile and (PhVHbCS, the B- 
isomer behaves in the same manner Furfur syn aldoxime and II in EtOH-KOH give 
(PhNIThCS. (PhSH),CO S and the nitnle the on/i-oxime behaves similarly in EtOH. 
while with all. ah there results the carbamlmo deny . m 138*. identical With that ob- 
" w 5&SCO 0 MeftlWCCS f»es only (o-MeCJI,VH),CO Mev 
»• erl.wLP m EtOH at roorn temp P'* MrjC NOCONHPh. m IDS*. and S, 
c.A v , ?,' ts c ° ,hr '-° uJmdauetanme. m 81-2*, the p-dertv m 105-6*. Me- 

K ,, . H and U ’ without a sols ent, give the airbamlmo fmr . MeEtC NOCOVHPh, 
m 13o , this also results in Mr,CO scOn . »n alL soln there is also formed H,S ,0. 
or its decompn products H,SO, and S If the reacting compds are heated, there 
re '. U L , r! e carbamlmo denv and (PhNH),C& o MeCrfWCS gives carbo-e-lohnda- 
!i‘ « 5l2eS ,w * .1? 80 . the p-tsemer m 146-7* CorfWfnfinpd.flJkvJ ketexyme. 
m 96-8 (2o /0 yield) methylprepyl denv. m 146* (13% yield) Me iso-Bu tot* 
oxime b 175 d« 0S935 «'£ 1456, carbaniliaa dertv , m. 117* (26% yield); corto-o- 
lolutda dew , m. 184* MePhC NOH gives a carbamlmo dmi. m. J31 5*. tetbo-o- 
lolutdc dew . tn 109 p-nomer. m 126* Carbamhnoresacctophenaxime pale yellow, 
ta .vJT 20 ,,, o-hltC.H.NCS did not react. Pb,C NOH gnes rb,C KOCOXHFh, 
tn 176 (Me,F» C.I f.5 »C NOH did not react with II cir the e-Me denv CorAtetliBO- 

melhyl p-tolyl ketortme. m 112* Monoximes of di Vet ones do not react with II; <r- 
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homtimo .0.1., ,™h a. AcC( NOIl)CII,CO,tl nr n,C( KOIDOII. .]« <lo nn! rr.rt 
with II t. J HI'T 

The constitution of certain compounds formed by the action of alcoholic hydro- 
chloric acid on unsaturated ketones II a I At Corrrv avu Us am l’ tec Roy 

InthAcad BJ4.4TI SfJBWl. cf t A 23, 3213. 24. JL"H The rhmrr formed hy the 
action of ale HCI on I'hCH CHCOI.t (I) yields a mnnnxirne (ID, m .1- 3 II h 
reconverted into I i*y treatment with concil HjbO, or by twnling with ale HCI and is 
unchanged by further treatment with MI, Oil HCI (HD. hence it is assumed I that I Is 
CHl’h CHI'h UltCtll 0 C11COI t Instead of the sym I.tCO Cff Clll li CH(COIt) C- 

UJ'h The cosnpd InrtnrsI t»y trealing ll with ISO, appear* to I ICO* 
CH CHI’li CHIhCHCONlII t (IV) IV does not absorb Hr, nor react with III. 

Heated with dll HfSO* estd with 1 1,0, I’hll ami CIICI,. miittaliml with KOll, 
distd and the distillate tested with I, in N'aOH, IV gave the CIID test but none of 
the eats left any residue C II I’i 1 1 

2-llydroxy-4-melhoxy- and 4-hydfoxy*2-methoiybenialdehyde. Titpodora 
l',Utsnmi dr Kiraut amp Hkvrv Snmn / t Arm S *c loJI, Kt .1 — ■ m McO 
C«1I«OII (20 g) in 70 cc alis I 1,0 ami 2U g HCN sitd witli dry HCI and kept in a 
refrigerator for not more than -I hrs and the pptd aldimme llCl dissolved in 2 I 
cold 11,0 and heated to twilling, give it fi g 2.4 HO(MeO)C«lliClIO (D removed in a 
current of steam, and III g of 1,2 lfO(MrO)C«H,C HO (ID II phrnylhyj'asont, 
yellow, m JSS*. fi ntlrephenylhydtauiHC, dirk red. n» 2V>* (dccomjm ). itmtaxam- 
mont, m 212 * I p niltophtnylkdrosne, bright red, m 226 &*, irmu>rama:i>nr, 
lemon yellow, m 21, , ttmtenrbazone, m, 230* C f U’rsr 

Condensation of aldehydes with hydrarones. II. Condensation of anisaldehyde 
and ol salieylaldehyde with their respective phenythydra ronea. Antovino Gmcamivp 
C ass cAim iMI. 60.H1H 21(1010) — llicctpts ate In continuation of the pres tons ones (cf 
C, A, 24 , K37) and employ the same method I ach aldehyde can condense with its own 
plienylhydraionc or with the phenylhydrarnnc of another aldehyde, so that from IlzII, />* 
McOCADCHO (I), o HOCtlDCHU (II) and phenylhydranne. U condensation product* 
can i>c obtained Tlie e.irhcr paper and present pij*r descnlic .1 of (hew, the re* 
maindtr will lie devrilwd in liter pipers I (.1 mols), mixed witli lliHNNH, (III) 
(2 mols ), when the Traction is completed ZnCl, (10 g ) added, heated on a water bath 
until the mixt. Incomes thoroughly hard, finely ground, washed with steam (to remove 
I), dried in the air, extd with boding C«ll* and the residue recry std from twilling 
1'liMe, yields p p'Ainirlhoxy<lib'nz>il-p,p'-<}ihyJra:ino-p’-m^thnxyiriphfny]mflhlnf, Me* 
OC«lDCH(CslIsNUN:CHC«II*OMc),, pate violet, m 215-0*. lottowmg the same 
procedure except that the hardened mass Is washed with boiling DtOH instead of 
Csll, belorc recrystn. from tioihng 1’liMe, II (.1 mols) and III (2 rnols ) yield 
<ifi'-dihyilroxy<Mtnzal-p,p'-<iihyJrazinn-o hydtoxylriphrnylmfiluitie, HOC*l!,Cl{(C«tI|K* 
IIN CHC(H,OH)i. yellow, blackens 23 r >*, m 210*. sol In dd on NoOlI from which 
solus. Jt is rtpptd by ncids III. Condensation of talleylaldebyde, of anisalde- 
hyde and of fi-nUrobentaldehyde with btnialphenylhydrailne. Ibid KJl-t — o- 
HOCiIliCnO (5 g J and MiCH.NNHl’h (I) (10 g ) treated with ZnCl, (ft g ) and a 
little I'hMc to make a uniform pislr, heated on a w.dir hath, with agitation until (he 
fused reaction milt Incomes grim and solidifies, a little wutir added, iicntcd fiirtlicr, 
finely ground, washed with steam, dried in the air, dissotvid in hot C,H, filtered and 
cooled, ppts p.p' tlthrninUthytraiinp-o hyilroxytriphrnylmcthine, I IOC«I f t C 1 1 (0*1 1** 
MIN Cllt'h), (II), m 185*. jnsol m dd aq NaUH (suggesting that the OH Ins taken 
part in the reaction, but this Is disproved by the formation of an Ac denv.). II, Ae,0 
and fused AcONa reduced 3 hrs , pourrd into water, let stand until solidified, dried, 
pulverised, dissolved in AcOIl, poured into water and dried in nir and then over If, SO, 
in a desiccator, yield the Ac dene, AcOC,H,CII(C,U*NAcN .CHI'h),, in Wl-lO*. 
Similarly nnisaldchydc (6 g ), phenyl hydrumc (11 5 g ) and ZnCl, (5 g ), heated until 
hard, steam distd , the residue washed with I tOU, dissolved in C,II, anil poured into 
P>P , '^ t ^ tnsa ^*f > ydtazinO’P r -mtlheYytTiphtny{mtfha»e, McOC,II,CHC,il,- 
N JIN. Cl I I’h),, yellow, amorphous, m around 126*. could not be crystd from ntiy 
.(ilvtnt fO.tfC.ir.Cno (II I (.12 e) am! ZnCl, On). Imalc.l a, l» lore until 
hard, pulverized, boiled with water and then with i tOH, the residue purified by «oln 
,, p.p'-dibfnsatdthydrauna p’-mlrolrtphenylniftlutne, Q,NC*IDCU- 

(CiIDNHNiCHph),, orange yellow, m, 213— 1. C C. Davis 

A simple method for the preparation of phenylglyoxal. Carl Nisuiu ro anp 
1.D17ARD Hofmann. Btochem, Z, 220, A 13-5(1030) —The following reaction Is utilised 
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tor the pfepo of phcnylgtyoxal PhCOCII.NOH + ONO SOiff *■ PhCOCKO + 
NiO 4- I I .SO,. Tent of I’hCOCH NOH Is dissolved m 35 cc. dioxane, ddd with 10 cc 
HiO and cooled to0\ With const. shaking 8 5 g of NO, SO.II crystals if added while 
the temp is kept below 6*. Then the mnt is wanned up to 40 , whereupon a vigorous 
reaction and evolution of gas occur The &nlc must be kept in cold water to prevent 
the temp from ruing above 60*. Thu is now transferred with about 100 cc K.O 
to a Claisen flask and evapd to 70 cc. tn r acuo The oily residue is extd 3 times with 
*/) fther, and the combined ether ests are washed several times with small quan- 
tities of HiO After removing the ether the PbCOCHO is extd from the oil by boiling 
twice with 40-cc. quantities of 11,0 The hot soln ts filtered and evapd tn racuo to 
30 cc. and on cooling with ice massive crystallization occurs S Morgltis 

DlmethyUllTlbenrjrUcebe acid and isopropylbenzyhralerolactone. G psRZPKS 
AND A Lfevv Ccmpt rend 191, 1455-7(1930), ct C A 21, 581 — Me,C CHCH.OH 
with HBr gas gives Me, C CHCH.Br. b 120*. which with rhCH,CNa(CO,Et), *we« 
Me,C CHLI!,C(CH.rh)(CO,rt),. b, JS4~7“ This ester on sapon. and heating 
,„ "Uuo to ICO* gives 80% Me.C CHCH,C(CH,Ph>CO,H. b, 157-00*, m 40 5*. 
and 20% lactone, m 25* and b, 148-50*. This does not condense_to give a hydro- 


naphthalene deriv 


V. F Harrington 


Spectrochemical atudy of amino acid anhydrides. IV. Light absorption of de- 
rivatives of azlactones, dflcetopiperazine, hydantom and thiohydantom. TiE-lcnt 
Asaiii.na. Bull Chent Soe Japan 5, 354-65(1930); d C A 24, 298 The ultra- 
violet absorption of azlactones of substituted hippunc acids, RCH C CO O CPh N 
where (I), m- (U). or p-AcOC,H, (HI), o- (IV). m (V). or P-MeOC.II, (VI); 

of RCH C(CO«H)NHCOI , b, where R isfuryl (VII). Ph (VHI),o.,fi»- or p-HOC«Hi(XV). 
0 -. m - or p-MeOC«H 4 (XVI); dibenzal- (IX), and diluraldiketopiperazme (X), 4-benzal 
(XI), and 4 -furaIby dan tom (XII), 2-thiohydantoin and its following denvs 3-acetyl. 

3- benzoyl, 3-acetyl-4- benzyl. 4 benzyl 4- {^-hydroxy benzyl), 4 benzal (XIII) and 

4- fural (XTV) VII. X, XH and XIV are more bathochromic and hyperchromic than 

VIII, IX, XI and XHL I, U and m have an absorption max near 3580 A tl. IV 
and VI have the same max while V is less bathochromic. The azlactones are far 
more bathochromic than their hydrolysis products, XV and XVL Absorption curves 
and methods of prepn. are given V F Harrington 

Esterification of 3^-dianuno- and iodobenzoic acid* with alcoholic hydrogen 
chloride Anton Kaoax and Apolt Irresbercer. ifonaJik 56, 407-27(10 TO) — 
The unimol velocity coeds of esterification of 3.5-(HiN),C»H,CO,II (I) and o , in- 
and p-ICsIIiCCMI with EtOH-HCl in the presence and absence of 11,0 have been detd 
at 25* With EtOII contg little 11,0 the coeds for all the acids are proportional to 
the concn of the IICI, in moist EtOII the coeds increase much more rapidly The 
values for I show that the introduction of a 2nd n-NH, group into BzOH has a much 
smaller effect than the first. The retarding action of the halogen atom is most marked 
with the o I acid and least with the tn- isomer For the o halogenobenzoic acids, the 
coed decreases with increasing at. wt of the halogen atom All the m-halogeno acids 
have approx the same coed , which u less than that for BzOH C J West 

Behavior of some condensation product* of p-dunethylanunobenzaldehyde toward 
bromine and nitrous acid. K_ H BaCEr and Marie Sevfarth. Bet 03 B, 2091-5 
(1930) — It had been shown that the condensation products of BzII with PhCH,CN, 
NCCH,CO,Et and other compds do not add Br normally but are unreactive toward 
it- To det whether this behavior is influenced by introduction of a Me t N group into 
the Ph nucleus, the condensation products of fr>Me*XCsH,CHO with PhCH.CN*. 
NCCH.COiEt. CJMCN), MeCOPb and Me, CO were treated with Br and UNO, 
CI ' hCN <0, p-Me,NCJI»CH C(CN)CO>Et (II), p-Me,NCV 
H ‘CII C < C N). (HI) and p-MejNCJbCH CHCOPh (IV). for the most part no Br 
or is added at the double bond but Br is substituted in the Me,NC,H» nucleus 
'i? r\ e e " po5 J tJon 10 tbe M <sN group, as was shown by synthesis of the products, and 
r*iOi gives the corresponding NO, denvs The yield* in all cases were CO-75% When, 
“5” r * T , tie I^CO group in IV is replaced by MeCO, t e . with p-Me,VC.H,CH CII- 
t-O.Me, there a formed, by primary addn. of Br at the double bond and subsequent 
elimination of HBr, a-p-dimethjla m i nophenyl- frA*oms>-ll-a ceijUlhyUne (V), whose 
Phenylhydrazone (VI) rearranges in AeOH on the H,0 bath into N pkenjl-3-melh jl-S-P- 
di methyla m i nophe nylpyratole (VU), with loss of Hfl a-PhenyUp-dimethyUm-bromo- 
ctnnomonUrtU. from 3.4-Br(Me,N)C«H,CHO and PhCH.CN with a few drops KOH 
in ole. w from I with Br in C1ICJ,. green-yellow, m 102*. m-Nilro analog similarly 
prepd. from 3,4-0*N (Me 1 N)C«H a CIIO and PhCH.CN or from I with NaNO, in AcOII, 
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deguelin. Derrlc aad thus constitutes one-half of the tnol °fjoten^ J^nxE*"' 5 

''^^Rotenone. the effective constituent of derrls root. VIII. The chemical constitu- 
t.on of demc acid and nsic aad. Savxictii Takti. S«rcT*o Afn Ajtw« and Vrwer 
0 To BM Inst rkr, Cknn Rfit0 rek (Tokyo) 9. 

German) published with Sr» Papers las' rkys Ckrrn 3 £^,njr' 

si), ct C A 24, 4037 — Rotenone (20 r ) and 50 r anhvd AcONa in ,/Xl cc. EtOH. 
treated with 1G R Ii >n 150 cc. TtOl! in 1 5 hr* , followed hr boding for an hr and 


which with N**,vi* «.« •-» mu .• ,|.U , c 

m 142*. It Rives with Fed, the purple color, proem* the presence of » phenolic OH 
radical Ten g II in 200 cc. KOI l (1^1 with 75 t KMnO, in . 00 cc. 11,0 ps es -Or 
of fine end. £.5-<MeO),C.H.C(OH)(CO,H>, (III), m 225*. which is not chanced by 

II, 0, oxidation m alk. soln . but entirely decompd by prolonged heating with kMnUj. 

III. methylated with ClliVk gives quant, its it Me ester, C«H.O,(OMeV colortess. m 

So*, msol in NallCO, but sol m NaOH; with alkali it is converted into In. Three g 
IK. heated for 7 nuns, at 255-GO’. Rives I 3 R of dcctr\>eynnc end. CsIVVOMc'. 
(IV) tn 116*. crystals from 11,0. m 6S-OS* but ro 11G* when the water of crystn is 
lost/ The oxidation of III and IV with .V UNO, results in dimetksxyhenzetc and (V), 
vellow m 209*, which with CHiNi is converted quant, into the Me ei.-c. CiJInO^N. 
(amt yellow, m 140*. beinR hydrolyzed bv heating for 30 nuns, with dll MfyKOH 
to the original acid The mut. of 5 g III and 20 R KOH. moistened with a small 
portion of 11,0, heated for 3 hrs at 270-300*. Rises 001 r of C.H.O, m I67-S*, 
whose mixt with hydroqumone m 1GS-9* It reduces vigorously Tehling soln 
and the NHwAcNOi. One R in with 5 R KMnO, Rives 0 1 R of dernc and. 2 5-(MeO) r 
C»HiC(OHKCO-H)CMiCO,H (VI). colorless, m 171*. which, on fusion, docs not 
liberate CO, and is oxidized to UL Regarding the optical isomers of VI and III, an- 
other paper will follow K Kondc 

Condensation products from aryldithioglycobc acids. Erich GnnAVF.it F Cun ego 
and Helene Jarsch Monatsh 55, 317-21(1930) — Bnef details are given of dyes 
obtained by heating the following compds. with Cl^OiH at 50-00° far 2 hrs benzene- 
1,2, 1,3 • (1) and 1.4-d;thiog}ycoJjc acids, the 4 Cl and £.5-0, denvs of I and 1,4- 
benzoqumone-2.3 and 2.5(2 b 'J-dithioglyeotic aads. The dyes are probably bisthio- 
naphtheneindigo-r^r'-dithioslycolic acids. They are violet Compds. which dve wool 
from aad baths blue-green tones C J WEST 

Synthesis of phenol ketones according to Hoeseh. IV. TV Borscne avd K. 
Diacont Ber 6JB, 2740-3(1030), ef C A 24,95 — -It was shown in Tapers I and II 
that ary Jgfyoxylic futnles with multivalent phenols under the conditions of the Hoesch 
synthesis do not pvt hydroxy Jated benzds but lactone imincs or ketones of polvhy- 
droxy tnpheny (acetic aads. thus. PhCOCN and m C,ff,(OH), (I) give the lactone. 
H0C«Hi Crh|C«H,(OH),| CO O (II) This reaction seems, however, to be limited 

to the arylglyoxyhc nitriles and to depend on the linking of an aromatic acid radical 
with CN' or CO. for on the one hand II has also been obtained (with Niemann) from Fh- 
COCOjII and I in EttO with ZnCIrllCl and on the other hand the alVylclyoxxkc 
D i t ^“, t . hu * l" tc l ted < M «COCN and EtCOCN) give with I under the conditions 
®* _“ e 'J,*, s '" nUl ' a5 on *y the monoV-etunines of the diketones 2.4-(HO)»C*H»CO- 
COR Phlorogluanol unexpectedly reacts much less readily and the products hare 
su 't‘ unprotniaog Pn>pert<*> that nothing definite an as yet be said as to their compn 
and structure I (_ l- Dihvltotr phenol) propane l.2-dtonr. yellowish, m 15''*. rfuzwii- 
S 1 /* ', cBowl 1 sh 243-5° InsCJ-dtHilrophrmlhyjrocioie'). red ro £49-50*. 
- (-.4 l.i-dione. yellowish, ra 150* (the intermediate nmo- 

efiiimrw ret i lorms brownish crystals), durmicotUjcoMC. tn £05*. btsl2 t-Jimlro- 
pkenUhvdrawne), red. m £45* C. A R. 

Th* condensation of catechol ta nn in. Max Bergmaw and Ceorci Tohruett 
natunnisenschapen 18, 1114(1930) — The condensation tendency of catechol is due to 
its structure of hydroxy dihydropyran and by the simultaneous presence of a 2,3-double 
bond m the pyran .ting with a hydroxyl in position 5 Tetzamethyl catechol. with all 
phenol groups methylated, sb!! is easily condensable (unpublished result) The benzene 
for the condensation, since glucal (Bergmann and Freudcnberg. 
L a as, 4do_-d) is condensed m a similar manner by aads, dihydroglucal (a tetra- 
bydropyran) ts, however. atad resistant (Fischer, C. A 8, 1121) Not all HO groups 
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can be removed from catechol without destining the condensability; onhydrnaceto* 
butjl flic <loc< not condense " J C van wr Horvc*J 

The chemistry of quimc acid. Karl Josrrusov Sreni* Farm Ttit 34, 
649-54(1930) — A critical review on tlic constitution of C«H,fO!l ),COjH A It It 
Preparation of 4-nitrophthal:mide and derivatives. Lrois.ui F I.rw and Itrvuv 
SxmiFV J Ihsm She 1931, 7'» 82 —Nitration of 20 g C«II,(CO)i\'H. by adding it 
gradually to 21 cc UNO, (d 1 44) and 2iX> cc H.SO, (10% MM and bolding the mist 
at SO* for 30 min . then cooling and pouring into 400 g ice. keeping the temp Ik-Iow 
20*, gives 7S% «f the 4 NOt denv . m 108®. use of ordinary coned II, SO, reduce* 
the >tr!d to 4()% Reduction of 2i j g of the NO, denv witli SI g NnCl, nnd 4 V) cc. 
MCI and 450 cc !I,0 gives 15 3 g of the 4 MI, denv . m 2t»t\ Ac drr, - . pale straw, 
m 331* (cor . dccompn ), B: dew . cream colored, m 322* (cot . dtcompn ) C«U«- 
( CO), Oat 180* for 1 hr gives* phlh jhmdoph.'hjhmidc. >cllnw. m 319* f cor . dccompn ) 
The diazo compd couples with fhOH and n and d C,«HrOH. giving orange, maroon 
and light brown djes. resp , an I with I’bNH, and o and 6 Ci.HtMI, m acid soln , 
giving deep red, red nnd yellow dyes, resp With CuCl in 1 1 Cl the diaro compd gives 
the 4 Cl denv . m 210*. heating the diazo compd gives the 4 IlO denv , m 2*M* 

C J Wist 

The action of hydrazine acetate on 3-nitrophtbaIie anhydride. M MrusiLrscu 
anp L FROToropcsct Bui toe chim Romimt 12, lfJJtu 1 Id) — \! and II reply 
to the objections of Radulcscu and Georg even fcf C 1 20, 1st) to the formuli (I) 
which Mihaileveu and FI of even (d C A 18, 3183) propose (or the product of fraction 
of S’, IIj 2AcOH on C*ll,(CO),0 ratlier than the formula (II) of I orstcrhng 

O yCQ—Mi yC(QU) N 

NNH, Cilf/ | C,H< | 

N CO— Nil N C(OII) N 

(1) (II) (HI) 


M and IT cite the following properties of this compd which are not consistent with 
formuli II and its end (III) but are consistent with formula I and its hydrolysis product 
HOjCCiHiCONHNH, (IV) (I) The stdistance is difficultly sol in water but is 
hydrolyzed by water to give an acid reaction to litmus (2) It dissolves completely 
in otkali hydroxides with red color and is pptd unchanged by acids (3) It dissolves 
in carbonates and bicarbonates with eflervcscnce but it is not pptd by an excess of 
CO, as R. and G erroneously state (4) Only monometallic salts arc formed (7) 
Three properties indicate that the substance possesses an Nlf, group (a) It is dc- 
compd by UNO, and NaBrO. (A) it reacts with aromatic aldehydes to giv c condensation 
products; (c) its Acand Me denvs have properties more like those of A’- than of C derivs. 
Ten g of 3 mirophthalic anhydride in 150 cc boiling glacial AcOII reacts with 15 g 
NiUtKfiO, and 18 ft cfyst AcOSa in 11,0 to form NO,C«H«(CO),NNH, (V) V 
does not m. 31)0*; NallrO decomps it, only mono-Ac denvs are formed by Ac,0 
and AcCl, alkali hydroxides, carbonates and bicarbonates dissolve it, producing a red 
coloration and needle-shaped, golden yellow crystals of only monometallic denvs which 
do not m 300° but above this temp dccomp with explosion Ae,0 reacts with V 
to form the mono-Ac denv as needles resembling cotton wool which m 230® V 
reacts with BzCl in hot pyndme to form a mono-Bz denv as a sandy powder m 2*<0®. 
V in hot Nil ,011 reacts with AgNO, to form a deep yellow Ag salt which is a mono- 
metallic salt as Indicated from N iletns Ag could not be detd as explosions resulted 
in the attempts. The Ba salt of V was prepd by dccompn of the K salt of V with 
BaCI, as yellow needles which analysis showed to be a monometallic salt V reacts 
with MejSO, at 120® to form plates of a mono-Me denv m 205® II ating V w,th 
amsaldchyde and fused AcONa gives needles of NO,C,H,(CO),NN CHC,II,OMe 
(VI) which m. 280* and react with KOll soln to lorm MeOC«H,CHO and the K salt 
of V. These properties of V together with the arguments in regard to the stnicture 
of I (an analogous compd ) justify the stnicture assigned to V. Odev F. Sheppard 
M enthone series. IX. New optical resolution of (//-menthol and of (//-camphor* 
10-sulfonic acid. John Read and Wit. J. Grubb J. Chem. Soc 1931, 18S-93, cf 
C. A 25, 1233 — Although the naturally occurring form, 1 menthol (I), was fairly readily 
obtained by the optical resolution of the dl form (II) by Pickard and Littlcbury (C A . 
6, 1284), the method does not appear to lend itself to the prepn of d menthol (III) 
in quantity. I and d camphor-10-sulfonyl chloride (IV) m quinoline or pytidin give 
85% of / menthol d-camphor- 10-sulfonate (V), m 125 5®, crystallizes from light petro- 
leum in slender needles, 5-G cm long, from AcOEt m doubly-tenr mated prisms; the 
system is tetragonal, c a - 1.3788. 1. a(I00), «(110), /'(III); [a]\J —209* (CIICU, 
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e I QS5.M U 1SS*. V dccor^. to lft-sUfocic *od (VI) »od partlv race 

murd d S' mentherie (VB» \Vbco ste*m-d dd . V under**** eatrvraelr slow do- 
pvmt l. VI Jd YU- V „ wrr ttaiJe to«rd W ftOJUOH. N. b W 
noil pros 1 and vn. ritJocrcd t*ih=X with 20 <7 lia « crow* * padual 

dreempn. of the rtw, tbe nod *»oda«ixy hvdrolrzmy apex tu hot *£e ICXMli, 
,N: perdurts Iwt /-J/rwtf.W J-mw/Aw l^n. .-vow (VJU>. m •»« . 

Tol 1 * 77 ft* (ClICU. c 1 “oOl, at 153* it deeerops. *hto f- eampbex KAsnl/onic aoi 

and VO- H » wroewhat Ins rt-a.-ta=t to hTdreJms than u V. Q aad IV m «jm->ci.ne 
pvt an e*trr --it 1 ! [ a ) l i ?' 0* (CUCU f 1°'. - awtes. fnm U-t retreiemn and - 
froa AcOrt pvt 45^ of V; dertcupu wrth 50*" r (CO»HV, pro «dv 10^ of putt 

L n and Ixanp'-c* |tW_l*cevl cilrt.de r'-f <-*7 ti i nrtliv i 1-eu-ifi.- 

[ED. a. 12YS*. |«1»* (ClICU t 2C74'i>. deccropa with 50*^ (CO,IlH p«o 

H>«-‘ r — « nL bn wiunoL nmt- of VlH and IX edited nde£mlclv over a wide rurfe 
of fftro and cave co indication ti tie Icxmabca of a partial racemate. S^Otf 
hancx was shown bv a cut ti IV and VTU. la both cases, the observed totitccv 
rower m CliCli was practically equal to tie ncaa nit of the - 
ecctaol tain, of IV and IX arrears to pvt ejed czvstals «fc« a_o«ed to wp 
(Teen AeOFt Detail, art rven of the it.eljt.ca of i'-wphex 10-«alfon^aad^anb L 

Aeboa of Beckmann's mixture on scat nonocTthc trrpeee*. IL Terycdese 
aad -uraanene." Thohas A. KcvaV AM> Ilrvntuv Facn J fir w dor. 1031. 
25-32 c i C.A.3Z, 134A.— Terpmokce tt> was prepi br shakCf P-aene with half 
tts vei of CtOH H,SO, (50^ It «rt.) and al-> fnro terpiartil bv Kxhup pntlr with 
40** aq (CO-HS fix 30 tea cebr keep icj it at rood tec? fex _-3 data witi EtOH 
Ij.sO^ I was pc n5ed tim^ri tie tetrabmeude. xbxi crvstaUies in 2 learns, free 
2 vols. EtOH. MejCO or AcOFt. tn. 122*. ccoccLckl a >■ t - 0 7SM 1 4 

114* 15' (d Histre, Z Km: 10. 25511^'). free 10 vcls. Mr-CO taosocicc. re<s 
tanpdar plates, ra. 119*. a 1 t - 2.5 1 «5 1 .2.0333. fi 11 «* W*.«UW) «(110), ftOOl). 
y-(101) Tbe itytneratrd I bju 121% b»« IV'*, i )\ ■» 1 4^f’ the same product 
is obta-aed frrxn the 2 tetrahrocides aad co br*n-natKia yields ^ the £rst 

trtnbrcro.de I is not .-err rtadilr attacked br Beeknaan’s cm. The pnncpal 
prodacts cf oudabco are levche acid aad AcOH A s=a2 act. cif an casatd. trto- 
lactone U obtained, which is regarded as * v I rl>-iirf.'ar tc-lrts-d-lrd'cmar/rvfof 

^•-»r/vrxot:ctwr' (H'.C.dl./Uta 4^-50*. iwccr'ssrwr. cl 222-3* terr^ deccropn ) . 
redaction ef 11 pres bocnoterpenrl Me ketone, llvdrolr^s snti warn alkali pm 
the and AcCH.CH-C(CMc CH,1 CHCO-H. c 130*. wbch aSs^hs 4 IE pvinf U 
»-keto-3-».cretY T lheptc»c and. £1 is cot tradilr attacked b' Beckoam s nnat. bet 
at to* after 2 davs litre resells teirbihc aod c qntl rteli Onpaaece” (fhckles. 
C .1 2, 22 IS, 2o73) is pueraDy regarded as o-teirmeae this ■^crr'tjoc ijrcirvs the 
fart that enpaaeae riclds * ctro<rl ciJar.de. c °i-4 ’ a c-trofr , prt>iide. cl IRs*. 
and a eutrolbetirvlacne, c. 1W-5*. which have not txea obtained fr om w-terpeene 
Keeiaca rf rrudnes frixa tie prrr 3 - erf camcml !na i t yr«j m*;im oil shows 
that w-terpmene i« pre^nE bet there is also absx.1 1 4^ (i a terpene pvrns the above 
cryst- den tv. and fee which tbe name cetyanere is apan rrrposed mtil the con«titntJC»i 

can be established. C- I W EST 

Pmene and nopinrne. Geokccs Bkvs. l-tdl I an. fie 1929, 2T1-C. 2SO-30P 
1930, 7-16. 33-$. ftJ-S. S7-9d, U*i-12 131-t 151-1 175-S. 1^-205. 225-S. 244-7. 
27CM cf C A 17,317* 19. 4^7 2*i5o 22.1347 3157 . 23. Kh» —After reviewtay tbr 

•xipn and pars, and ctrm prr^yrxtic-s cf d and f pinene and d. and f-nopmene, a core 
detaHed aeemcl is pven iV tbe presaocslr published icvr-ctipatices. A. r -C. 

Pnx fnrtica of camyier U irusam Rehpks. Ktrcks: fi «d 5, 105-SU 330). — 
The present and past methorf- fex the di'tn. t> caapbce produeshy nltoiil art described 

PiotcTOlymeniatKiD of p pentane W Tksibs. Btr 63B, 27!>$-(oil<Q9) — 
Ibrentroe 1' m aq Ittljl ex ale. exposed to tie licit of a quartz fig lamp txpa$ 
alter several fcr-s dependme on the dam. of the coo tammy quart* vessels 1 to deposit 
needles which art repeatedlr fjtrrrd until no more are fexmed. tier are fcOowrd 
bv the sepn of a rcUow cal This rtl. when dissolved in hot alt, pves mere of the 
nee<2cs on eocihny The xield of crr*t- product is the same whether the scin. is Chnru- 
cl ™ a ro an cc H atm and «mal! quantities cf craarl acetate have bet a shtht 
m,nence if the depoats feemed on tie walls of the vessel are removed, laiyer quanti- 
ties. through their *mrcam£ aetico, slow up the reaction. The needles seemed to tx 
quite homogeneous, h. abext 3ft5* almost without deeveapn. and in. 112*. bet bv re- 
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prate 1 crv*tn from MtOH thev were repd into 3 fraction having the compn and mol 
wt (Ra*l> of a Jmem fHfml'-f (l> nm!!r<, m ICO". form no vmicarbarone. 
(Cl «alkv needle*. m 142-4 \ > iclding a wmi.ar.Vii >*e. C,Jf c O,N\ n 22S-35* (decompn 1 
depending on the rate cl heating. that wpd in 2 lorn* (needle* and cube*) which did 
not ileprr*' each other'* tn p til rhamtnc lea’let*. m 157-0* O' and (3) greatlv 
depre*'cd the m p <.*1 each other The sctmctrharone of (2) regenerate* (21 with hot 
coned aq (COjHh The dimenration in this ca«e evidently baa occurred through 
the double bond in I, protubly with formation of a 4 mcmbered nng, but the non- 
formation of a reuucnrbarone by (1) and i3> docs not neoexsinly prove that the C O 
group i* involved in the formation of the**: dimer*, for stcne mourner* may prevent 
the formation of a remicarbarone mn though the C O group i* »till intact In *un 
light m<trad of the light of the 11c limp 1 yields only the dinur 111 Ihrlimmary 
i apt* indicate that cafvone which, according to Ciamioan and Si’.bor. \neld* onlv 
l d mer in *unlight. al<o form* 2 dimers when exposed tc* the light of a Hg lamp 

C K R 

Correction (autoxidation of cedrenej \ Busuvn tWr WR, 2fc4Tl t V50i. cf 
t' 1 24,1>7- Theun*atd terpene Ci,H n lobtaired bx dchvdratnn of the ale resulting 
from the oxidation of erdrere with O and a Co *iocu!ivr' w-j* «li**CYil'ed a* having 
lain —125* when, as a matter of fact it i*J rotator* The prrpn o*cd at the time was 
insufficiently puntied and final value* on the const* of the compel will lx; published 
short! \ . CAR 

Foklenol, a new monocyclic sesquiterpene alcohol. L S. t'.uciurcu tV-i f-l 
rnl 191, I457-C0 k l£*o0> l>i*tn of stem* of FTim- k.\!pnn give* an oil which is 
mostly a tertiary monocyclic ale. CiiH*0, b, 125 < *. du a” * l 4 ’>75. «» 

ls*35\ mill refraction 70 IS, indicating 2 double bond*. Dotn cause* nng clewing 
and the coiwpd mu*t l< isolated thrxxigh its formate Acid* cause dehydration to 
a bicvclie diene, Ci»H*u ivdokienene lll'Oj gives the nonocycl c foVienene, bt 112-4*. 
d„ 0 SS02, (Ton +10*50’, n'J 1.4'»594 All 3 on dehydrogenation with S groe 1,6.4- 
CidliMeiCHMei V l* HxaaivcTOV 

lleteropofar carbon compounds. XIL New dyestuffs of the aniline blue series 
and perchlorates of several important tnphenylmethane dyes. W. Dilthex ami R 
Dimxage. J. proif. CV-i 129, 2 t-30iUk»l). ef C A 24. IS55.— rarafuchun base 
and MljNCrlld’h. heated with IlrOlI 0 hr*. at 17S+D*. gix-e tn(+f4rsx/>4m.W Mac. 
(rhC*l!,Nl!C«H 4 ',Ca. golden glistening crystal* with a violet blue basic color, de- 
compg about 225*; drying at 111)* cause* no noticeable decompn. l'uchsin Ka*e 
and y-H,NC.HiOrh in the same wav give rei(4-f4/*x-'rvkixi.'isr Mae, (PhOCtlfiN'HCr- 
IIi'iCCl, violet, decomps, about —50*. p-H,NC«ll*Srh and parafuchun base give 
fn(+/ , *r«fin'JVjiiiJi«r War. (PhSC4lI*tlNC*Hi'iCCl, blue or xuolet. decorapv 2— ,1-od*. 
Colors are gix-rn for the l.tOlI, HiO and 11,^0, solns. Little ditTerence i* observed 
in the color cf the 3 new dyes. The m p*, for the following perchlorate* axe approx . 
Nearotfrlide fee*, blue-green. 20* , MiUuvI r-e tn, blue-green. Is3*. rLvLiari* Jfl, 
re*f, lt!7*; c-vriif n.vVf. xuolet. 23' , -40*. rsrtlyfeve War, dart. blue. 231-2*, 1 "irf.—u 
Mac, blue. m a bath at 320*. decomps, xuoleiitlv, fvi -a * j*i«’»***, d irk ml. 317* (hlock). 

C J West 

Conjugated double bonds. XIV. Addition of maleic acid anhydride to polyenes. 
Rich van kins xm> TltconoK Wagver-J xi-xecg Brr UB, 20u2-79(lVV>0); cf. C A. 
25, It?! — The addn. of maleic anhydride »I) to dienes has often been used in the study 
of the structure of natural products such as cholesterol and mu«caruun. and it seemed 
cJ theoretical and practical importance to dct. whether the reaction could be extended 
to compels, with a large no. of conjugated double bonds such as the dves ol the bixm 
and carotene sxnes. lYeliminary expts. showed that all the polvene dyes testesl are 
dccolorirod bx I and an addn product of Me bmn was isolated as a wcll-crur«td Na 
salt, because of the no of isomers possible, however, the structure of this product 
could not for the time being lie established and it was to shed light on this question 
that the present study of the behavior of a senes of synthetic dipheni Ipolx-enes toward 
I was undertaken. Stilbene. although it has crnlv 1 double bond, reacts wry readily 
with I in hot xy lene, forming an amorphous, arprox. 1 : 1 addn product of high mol. 
wt.; it is presumable cyclic and is to be de<cnlxd in detail elsewhere. (i'hCH .CH), 
takes up I mol. I, as has also since been found by Diels and Adler (l'. A. 24, Vh3) but the 
addn products x-ary with the conditions of prepn In xylene are obtained rhombs 
m 19S* to 203* from prepn to prepn . which can be *epd . without change tn the ccunpn. 

into fractions differing in m p by at most 4* and which are probable mixts- 
of lumen D and A, earned out the addn. in a molten mixt. of the components and 
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obtained a compd tn 207' (apparent// uacor ) An isomer m 212 S-4 5' (cor ) 
was obtained by rearrangement of the above mist with CIiCHCOiH in CHClj, but its 
m p fell to 11)0-8* (cor ) on crystn from C*ll»- That the 1 has added at the 1,4 
|x»sitioos in every case is shown by the conversion of the addn products into terphcnyl 
by hydrolysis and osidation with KjKe(OI), The isomers probably differ in the 
position of the double C>ond The isomer m JOS' with hot aq NaOH gives a 3,6- 
dibhenylutrahydrophlhahc acid (II), rhombs with 1 U.O from ale., which when heated 
loses 11,0 and shows the high m p of D and A 's anhydride An oily isomer (Ul) 
ol Uis obtained through the dichlcndc, m 143-1* (cor ), from (I'hCH CH), and fumaryl 
chlonde With 1IC1 in Et,0 HI changes into crystals, m 230-1* (cor ). From its 
method of prepn . HI contains the CO,lf groups in the Irani position Assuming that 
the double bond occupies the same position in II and III, cit Irani isomerism can be 
explained only »f the double bond is in the 3,4- or 4,5-position The low melting an- 
hydride of U decamps to 3 large client, when disJd under J2-5 mm , mto (PhCH CH), 
and I. (PhCH CHCII ), with I yields an addn product CoHuOi (IV), m 190 5- 
200* (cor ), confirming the observation of D and A That addn tabes place at the 
1,6-positiQns is shown by simultaneous decarboij lation and dehydrogenation by distn 
wi tii anhyd Ha (OH), and Sc, which yields I -phenyl 2 biphenylylethylene (V), m 221-2* 
(cor), identical with the product obtained by distn of p l')iC«H,COCIIiPh with Zn 
dust in H (PhCH CHCH CII), likewise adds l mol I in boiling xylene but the 
product (VI) is not identical with the 3 phenyt-6 ztyrylutrahydrophthahc anhydride, 
(IV) above It m 192-3* (cor ) and is also obtained by distn of IV in vacuo; it is 
probably also a 3-phenyl C stvryltetrahydrophtbalic anhydride, for with O, it yields 
BiOH in abundance, and hydrolysis gives an add which, when dehydrogenated with 
K«Fe(CN)» and decarboxylatcd or when distd directly with soda lime, changes into V. 
The isomerism of IV and VI is probably due to a difference in the position of the doubfe 
bond in the cyclohexene ring On hydrolysis VI gives an acid m 190-1* (cor) with 
regeneration of VL (PhCH CHCH CH), adds 2 mofs I when the rant of the Compo- 
nents is cautiously fused, forming 6 6'-bis(3-phenyUyclohexcne-l,2-dicarbotylic anhy- 
dride) (VII). m 275" (cor . decompn ), and in boiling xylene is obtained an tzomer 
(Vm), in 264* (decompn ), along with VII. Crystn from (CI,CHC0),O raises the 
m p of VHI to 292* (decompn ) which again falls to 254* on crystn from Ac/) or 
o-C*H<Cl, On hydrolysis, dehydrogenation with K,Fe(CN')« and distn with soda 
lime, VIU gives (p-PhC,H,),. m 313-4* (cor ), attempts to effect the degradation by 
direct distn with soda lime gave a hydrocarbon. CttH, a . m 281-2® whose structure 
has not been established Hydrolysis of VHI with coned N'aOH gives an amorphous 
dtcarboxyhc acid, easily sol in cold HC0,1I and soon sepg in crystals probably as the 
result of isomenxapon, the same change was observed when the amorphous acid was 
warmed in Tt,0 with a few drops of HCOiH The isomer seps from dil ale with 2 
rools H,0 and when heated to 140* in Cl,CIICO,H and pptd with Et,0 it gives the 
anhydride m 290" (see above) Attempts to condense (PhCH CHCII CH), with 
only 1 mol I gave always VH and the unchanged hydrocarbon Toward fumaryl 
chlonde the tetraene behaves as with I; the resulting Ulracarlvrylyl chloride m 231.5- 
2 5° (cor ) (PhCH CHCH CHCH ), m boiling xylene adds chiefly 2 raols I; there 
are obtained 2 iromerrjCiJI H 04. sepd by fractional crystn from Ac,0 into the more 
^ J*** P rod , urt - ® 235 5 , and a less sol isomer, m 255 5° (both cor . decompn ) 
,0 ™' d “ ^stance (apparently a 1 3 product), decomps 

276 5 (COT ) The 235 5 cnrnpd is apparently formed by 1,4 and 7,10-addn , de- 
hy^geMt^ and decarboxylaUon gives a compd ta 302-3*. apparently identical 
22 /L™ > 2 r ,'? ge!!at,on of (P-rl>C.H,CH,) 1 and assumed to 

j ^ CHCII CHCII CH), reacts readily with I in boiling 

SJffj??* difficultly sol even in bodmg Ac.O, d.oxane, I-hXO, and 

and rtLA P r,? y 3 m 5 l T ,n UlE mam addEd Simultaneous dehydrogenation 
and decarboxylation gives a hydrocarbon, begins to m 320“, having the comon of a 

fdSrK JK C " CI! ? 1 CH <= H >' ^vw hke f^Vexai^etding 
b3S n °« yet btrn obtained in homogeneous form These 
add ? ~ ge ( ° f ? jn J u S ated double bonds are present they each 
dm 1 formation of 6 metnbered nng. The reactive diene groups » the 
jgSf&teZZLZ*!"* ° f ° 1E cha,as and the bchavl0r of these corapds to- 
a5CTlbcd to tie mme cal,*; as their behavior toward H in the formation 
the Phreidues” 1 ”’ *** ’ *** gTeafer Efactmty cf the “ d methine groups adjacent to 
S^Iethytaaphttsdenes. HL K. Dziewo<sci and A. Wuumohv Bulfrntern 
acad polonaise J929A, 143-8 — Sulfonation of 2-C, Jf,Me with an equimol quantity 
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of CISOjH in PhNO* at 30-10® cave 2 metkylnaphlhalene-^-sulfonie acid (A 'a tall; 
chloride, m 04-0°, amide, m 172-4®, anilide, m 102-4®) Its constitution was 
established by conversion into 7 mclhy l-«-naphthol. m 100 11® (acetate, m 39-41 , 
azei derit with f-nitroanilinc, m 230® (dccompn )). by fusion of the Na salt withKOH. 

1, 4-DibenzylnsphthaIene and its corresponding keto derivatives. K Dziewo<«ki. 
J Moszfw. b Letiankeivicz avd L Sucheri Bull intern acad polonaise 1929A, 
650-7 -The dtbenzy Inaphlhalene, m 8S* obtained as one of the products of the action 
of I’hCHiCl on Ci«ll« in presence of AlClj or fused ZnCl, ( 8 dilK-nzylnaphthalcnc” 
of Dzicwonski and Mosrcw. C A 23, 3220, 302.1) is now shown to be 1 ,4-diSenzyl- 
naphthalene (pscrate. m 107®), also prepd by the reduction of 4 benzoyl-I benzyl- 
naphthalene, m 113® (phenylhydrazone, m 155-0®, oxime, m 202-3*) The latter is 
obtained by the interaction of 1 Ci.HiCHtPh and RzCl in presence of fused ZnCl, 
The onentation of both compels is established by their oxidation with UNO* to the 
known 1,4 Ci*H,Bzi. m 100° (Scholl and Neumann, t A 16, 2143) (dionme. m 201®). 
Treatment of 1.4 CioH,(CHiPb), with ClSO,H at the ordinary temp affords 1,4- 
dibenz)!naphthalenesulfanic acid isolated os the Na salt Nitration of 4,1 Ci«H,llz- 
CII,Ph yields a mononttro derir , m 172 3° A b> product of the reduction of the 
same cornpd is 1 ,4-dibenzyltetrahydronaphthalene m 92 3° II C A. 

peri-Bemoyl and -bemyl derivatives of naphthalene K DzicwcKski, J Auer- 
DACH avd J Mosznw Bull intern acad filonaise 1929A, 05S-C3 — 1 Benzoyl-X- 
benzylnaphlhalene, m 142* (oxime, m 220-2°), is prepd by the action of PhCH l Cl 
on l-C]olI>l)z in the presence of AlCh at 160-70® Oxidation of this with HNOi yields 
l,S-C,dl,B:i ( buphenylhydrazone . m 270-1®. dioxtme, m 270®) (cf C A 23, 3220, 
3923). B C.A 

Synthesis of acetyl derivatives of l-benzylnaphthalene. I. 4-AcetyM-benzyl- 
naphthalene. K. Dziewovski and J Moszew Bull intern acad polonaise 1930A, 
GG-71 — l-CitHtCIIiPh reacts with AcCl in the presence of AlClj in CSi at the ordinary 
temp to giic 4-ccetyl-l-benzylnaphthalene, bn 240 5®, in 75® (pierate, m 113*) (00%), 
together with a d i Ac dene , bu 205-70®, m 135* (10%), os a by product Tlic oxime, 
m 240-1®, of l,4-CnH.(CIIjPh)Ac undergoes a Beckmann rearrangement when its 
soln. in AcOH and Ac-0 satd with anhyd HCI is heated at 100®, to give 4-acetamido-l- 
benzylnapkthalene, m. 20S-9®, hydrolyzed by boiling G% 1IC1 to 4,l-Ci*lIt(CH|Ph)NHi 
identical with a specimen obtained by the action of Nil. on 4,1 C,,Hi(CH,Ph)OII. 
(C. A 22, 2104) UNO, (d. 1 52) in AcOH at 10-15® consorts 1.4 C.dl.fCH.PhlAc 
into its 5-nitro-derw . m 153®, while boding 10% UNO, oxidizes it to 4-ben:oyt-a- 
naphthoic acid, m 180-1®. B. C. A. 

Bromination of 4-tutro-l-methylnaphthalene. John S H. Davies and Albert 
E. Oxford J. Chem Soc. 1931, 220-1. — 4,l-0,NCiolIiMc and Br in a quartz flask 
in ultra-violet light give a mono-Br dene , yellow, m 137 5-8 5®, and a very small quan- 
tity of a letra-Br dertr . m 180-90° (decompn ), the same mixt was obtained in a 
sealed tube at 100-20® for 2 hrs a Ci»HrCH,Cl. b,^„ 140-53®, seps. from EtOH 
at — 15° as silvery flakes, in 29 5-30 5®, this was previously described as a liquid. 
2,4 (0,N),C»H,CH,CI and NaBr in MeOH, boiled 0 hrs , give the bromide, m 40-7®. 

C. J. West 

Naphthalene series. II Diaryl- and tnarylmethane derivatives of dimethyl-o- 
naphthylanune. Basker Gokjile avd Frederick A. Mason J. Chem Soc. 1931, 
118-26, cf. C A. 24, 5200 — (McNC.oH.hCH,, m 181-2 5®, was obtained from «- 
CieHjNMej and HCI10 in AcOH-lICl and methylal in AcOII-HCl or HtSO t , the base 
was surprisingly resistant to oxidizing agents; chloranfl in glacial AcOH at 110° gives 
2% of 4,4'-tetramelhyldiamino-l,l , -dinaphlhylcarbtnol, m 184-0°; cold AcOH gives 
a faintly green soln . becoming blue-violet on warming; coned. HCI or H,SO, gnes a 
deep yellow soln 4-Dimethylammo-l-naphthoyl chloride and anilide were prepd from 
the acid. Attempts to prep the ketone (Me,NCi»H»),CO from this ehlonde and <*- 
CieHiNMe* in C,H,C1, gave only tarry products 4,4',4 f -Hexamethyltriaminotrinaph- 
thylmetkane, m 200-7.5°, is formed from a CioHjNMe, and HC(OEt), with AICI, 
at 70°. MejNCitH,COCl and PhNMej with A1C1, in C,HtCl, give 4,4'-telramethyldi- 
ammophenyl 1-naphthyl ketone, ra. 1285-9°, Et-O. EtOH and dil. mineral aads give 
light greenish yellow solns With POCli the ketone condenses with PhNMei. yielding 
a deep blue dye, probably identical with “Naphthoblau " Reduction with Na-Ilg 
m EtOH gives the corresponding carbtnol, pale yellow, m. 02-3°; the AcOH soln is a 
brilliant blue 4 H,NCi»H«NMet; obtained by reduction of the 4-NO deny, yields 
an Ac dens , m 185°. Attempts to prep, the analog of ra ethylene-blue B failed. Ab- 
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sorption curves o( the carbinols in AcOH are given, values eoled according to Moil’s 
theory agree with the observes! maxima ... .. C.J.WBST 

N»phth*len e -I,5-disulfonlc acid at a by-product in the monosulfonation of naph- 
thalene. CiDRtcll Radcuffe and Wallace P Short J . Ckrm Soc 1931,220 — 
In the prepn of I C.nHjCN from C,.ffrSO,N* and KCN, there Is obtained Mg I.S- 
C,*1I,(CN), from 100 % C,»H« employed in the oulfonation, Iwcause of the sparing 
wly of CitH((SOaII)t as the Ba salt and the incomplete conversion into the dicyanide, 
this r't of the degree of (lisuffonation i' a conservative one C J tt fst 

Theory of halogen substitution n. Paul Pfeiffer and Faul Schneider 
J trail Ckrm 129, 129-44(1031). cf C A. 24, 1853 —Previous work showed that 
certain cthylcnes give colored bromides Tn order to study the constitution of these 
the following work was earned out PhiC Clt, and (p-MeC»lTi):C CI1, gave abso- 
lutely no color with fir a CiJliMgUr and AcOP.t give «. a-d inapht hyl methylcath not. 
m U(5\ pving an intense malaelutc green color with coned KjSO, and a bnck red 
color with Rr With coned I1C1 there results a.a-dtnaphthvUlhylene. m 107 , coned 
HjjjO, gives the same color as with the carbtnol. the ethvlene does not show a char- 
acteristic behavior with Hr, in CC1. Hr gives a mono-Br dent , m MS , excess of Hr 
giscs a telra Hr dent . m r.9-70*. sol in 30% oleum with a grass-green color Attempts 
to prep (C.»1 Ii)jC Cllrh by the action of I*hCII,CO,Ft upon a CitlliMgBr vase only 

PhCHiCOCHFhCOjFt Biphenytphenylethylene, 1’hC.H.CPh Cfli, m 9t-f> , coned 
IRSO, gives a buck red color, Ilr vapor colors the compd greenish gray, Br dent , 
m 102*. warming with coned ll»SOi gives an intense rrd-violct color. Hr vapor 
colors the compd black-violet and the color is very stable, the ifi Br dent m 155*, 
Br vapor docs not color the crystals (PhC*U«)iC CIIi, m 211®, givei a Br dent, 
m 187-8*, colored by Br vapor a red brown, which color quickly disappears, di-Br 
dent. m 194-5* asym Dibiphenplmrlhylethylcne, (I’hC«H*),C CIIFh, light yellow, 
m 165-C>*, sol in coned If, SO, with a deep red violet color, Br vapor gives a deep 
green color stable for only 1 2 secs Br derm, m 150-2*, Br vapor gives a dirty 
gTayish black color, stable for about 1 hr aijm Ihhiphenylphrnylelhylene, tn 192-3 , 
difficultly sol in cold coned II, SO,, and giving a deep bluish red color on warming, 
Br vapor gives a grass-green color, stable for only 1 sec., Br dent , m 201-2*; Br 
vapor gives no characteristic color C J West 

Organic arsenic compounds, I J Klitpel /fnrcnili Chem lo, 777-83 (783 
Enghsb)(1930 ) — Methytphcnyl a naphthylarsme, CulftiAs, m (10 0-0 5* was obtained 
by the action of PhMgBr on Ph(Ci #H,)AsCl On addn of Cl or CNIlr to this compd , 
and alter dccompn of the addn products by heating phenyl „ naphthylchlnroarnne. 
C,JIuAsCl m 46 0-C 5°, ^nA phenyl a naphlhylcyanoarsme, C lt fl„AsCN, m 05 5-100*, 
resp were formed The chloride and cyanide were converted by hydrolysis into phenyl- 
a naphthylarime oxide, m 110 5-7 5* which on oxidation by 11,0, gave the anontc acid, 
m 189 0-9 5° The chloride and oxide described by Blicke and Smith (C A 24, 83) 
as thick non-crystg oils are cryst when in a pure condition J KlCera 

The action of bromine on naphthylanune- and aminonaphtholsulfonlc acids 
Gustav IIfller, Hprecrt Arnold and Johannes Schmidt Z flagne Chem 43, 
1132-7(1930), cf C A 22, 365-3 —1,4 . 1.5- (I) and l,8-NH,C n H,SO,H react with an 
excess of Br,, yielding the corresponding 2.4-di-Br dents . while the 2 5-, 2 0- and 2 7- 
compds give the 1 Br denvl The products from the 2 8- and 2,1-compds wrre not 
characterised since the reaction in these cases was not under control 2-3 C, (II) and 
2,6 B-NHiCibH,(SO, 11), (III) yield dibromonaphthalenesulfonic acids of unknown struc 
ture IneachcaselSOiHgTouphasbeensubstituteilforaBratom In the product from 
II, a Br atom occupies position 1 Unknown mono Br dents of I and III were also prepd 

RO,H denvs of 1,2- 1 R-, 2 r >- and 2 8-NH,C,JI«OH yield hromonaphthoquinnncs upon 
reaction with Br,, the halogen replaces the SO,ll group when an excess is used 2 5,7- 
(I Y ) --* nd 2,8 6-NH,(Oll)CiolI^sO,Il and 2 8 3 6-Nlt l (OH)C„H.(SO,H) 1 all yield 
1.3 6 i-lelrabromo 2 -ammo 5 S naphthoquinone ty), m Ml*. Ac dent m 255* di Ac 
dertv m IW-1 V reacts with PhN If, yielding the amhnctnbromo dent , C,«H,0r- 
Is, “ r * ™ 'J U P° TJ reduction of V with SnCl, 1 of the Br atoms is lost the 
f ^ UC ? c . ,,,I! ‘ 0lI *Br» ™ > 30(, ‘ *V a,so reacts with 2 mols of Br,. the probable 
product bong I S dilromo 217 amtnonaphlholsul/onsc acid 1,8 4 NJI,(OJr)C„JJ,. 
S°,H and 18 4.6-NH,(0II)C d I, (SO, II), (VI) both give 2.4,7 tnbromo-LmiJ 5.8 
naphthoquinone, while 2 417 tetrabromo ! -ammo-5 8 naphthoquinone, m 255* (Ac 
1 M > •* derived from both 1 8,5 NII,(OH)C, Jl^O.II and VI. VI also welds 
ZSjX tnbromo IJfS-amnonapUkotstil/oMSC acid and the K salt of 1,2.4 trihromo 5 X- 
naphthoquinone 6 svljomc acut This last product indicates that the NH, group has 
heen replaced by Br It was isolated with 2 5 raols of H f O, 1 5 mols of which was 
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driven off !»y heating at 150* The brommation of 1,8,3 0 MI, (OII)Ci*H, (SO, Salt 
m KC1 sotn pves the K salt of 2, 40)'dibromo-t-amino-':. , l napbthoqusnhylrone^.r,. 
disulfonic acid, the mlurtion of which corned leads to the 

outnone compd . C,Jf-O.NS,nr, Ily heating 05 t of ,2.4-Mr,(OH)C,.H^SO,H 
(VII) with 1 cc of 50% Dr, m HO Ac at 100*, 0 4 g 3,4,1, S-Hr.C,. 11, (O), was iso- 
lated When a free flame was used in heating VII with Ilfs, 3^-.l,4-Hr(lIO)C, O), 

was obtained 1.2,4.6-NH,(0H)C,.H.{S0 1 H)> >icMs the K salt of 4 brom* 1.2 
naphlhoouinone-H-sulfomc acid f; 7 I ’ V C( E 

Reactivity of substituents in the Cv-nucteut. Vincent Jacohi J prakt them 
129, 65-00(1031) — Decause c> clopcntadicne is not only difficult to prep but polymer- 
ires quickly at room temp . indene (I) has Ixrcrt used In this study Much of the clirm 
istry of I is reviewed Details art given of the reduction of I and the prepn of tt* 
-fi Br denv Distn of dibromohjdnndrne at ordinary temp pves 6-bromomdcne 
b„ 120°, m 30*. a trace of coned 11.SO, pves on intense bluish red color, oxidation 
gives 4 lSrC,Hj(COjH)i DiV-ctohydnndene (II) and p-C*H t (CHO),. heated at 110- 
20°, gist p-aUehydobenialindandwrie, C»H,(CO),C CHC«H|CIfO, pale jellow, m 
173*, coned H,SO« pves an intense orange color, PhNllNlli gives ^>-0,11, (Cll N- 
NllPh), With twice the amt of n, there results lerepbtkalulenclisJikrtohvdrtndcnc. 
m 203", a by product, >c!tnw m over 300* Ilondlmnl MeMgl give unchanged II 
indicating the structure C.H, C(O)I) Cll CO, even 2 mols MeMgl give unchanged 

H; 5tno!s MeMgl pve 1,1-dihydroxy > mrlhyhndcnr l»i*12ii*. trpeutid sacuutn distn 
or distn at atm pressure split* off 1 mol 11,0. pving a-melhyhndone The 5-llr denv. 
of I and Mg in l’t,0 give the Gngnard reagent after heating several days; with H t O 
it gives I, 1,2,5-Tnbromohydnndent (S-bromoindene dibromide), oil which decomps 
very easily, cooking with 10% FtOH pves 5 bromOindcne hydrots' ronude, m 80 5 

I 5°. I dibromide. b,« 143 5-4 5*. m 31 5-25*, pm with 10% I tOH 2-ethoxyt-romo 

hydrindene , oil; the 2-MtO denv ts also an oil Distn of the FtO denv in nicuo 
pves 1-bromoindenc, b„ 135 5-C*, coned 11,80, pves an intense niby-rcd color the 
Mg deriv with CO, pves mdene-l-earboxyhc acid, m atiout 70* (decompn ) Di«tn 
of mdene dihromide at atm pressure gives 3 bromoindene. b„ 110-20*; Mg in I t,(> 
followed by CO,, gives the 3 carboxylic and, tn ICO* (decompn ) A by-product i« 
3-indenophenone (dundyl ketone), m 235*, indene is also formed in small amt* 1,2, 3- 
Tnbromohydrmdene (3-bfomomdenc dihromide), oil which readily decomps , 10% 

CtOH gives 3'bromeindfnt hydroxybromide, in TO* I and Ur in 11,0, Soiled 3 hrs , 
pve a tribromomdene, pale yellow, m 133 5-**, UNO, gives a rfihromophthalic acid, 
showing that 2 of the Dr atoms must be in the benzene ring C J West 

Alkali organic compounds. Ottiue Ei,vm-Bercuann Ann 4M,2»> f> 1(1930) — 
Schlenk and Dergmann (C A. 22, 4495), by the action of N*a upon I-benzohydryhdene 
3 phenj lradene (I), obtained 2 dihydro denvs , m 174 5-5* (II) and 133-1 5* (III), 
Wieland and Ktoss (C A . 23, 3690). by the reduction of 1 -Ivenzohy dry hdcnc -3 phenyl 2 
chloromdene (IV), obtained a 3rd isomer (V), m 115* In order to clear up tins matter. 

II and V have been synthesized IV is dimorphous, crystg from benzine os orange- 
red cubes, m 147-8°, and red-violet needles, m 157-8*; reduction with HI and red 
P in AcOH pves V, needles, ra 115*, or rhombic leaflets, m 130-1 5*; the leaflets arc 
changed into the needles on repeated crystn The Lt denv (VI) of 3-phenybndene 
and BzPh give I- VI and ClCO,Me pve rfi-.tfe 3-phcnylindene-l,l-dicarboxylate, m 
105-7°; catalytic reduction pves the dihydro denv , m. 102-3 5*; the free dicarboxyltc 
nod tn 175-7° (decompn), heated above its m p, it pves 3-phinylkydrindenc-I- 
carboxylic acid, b„227-9°, m 143-15°; Me ester, b„204 5-5°, the latter with PhMgRe 
pves 3-phenyl-l-(a hydroxybcn:ohydryl)hydrtndene, m 122-4*, which loses 11,0 when 
heated with AcCl, pvmg V. The Li denv of flu ore ne and Mel pve 0,9 dimethyl- 
nuorene and the 9-Me denv The Li denv of indene and PhiCHBr pve I-bcnro 
h> drjlmdene. m 103-4° VI and Ph.CHDr pve II, m 174 5-5*; the by-products 

C.H, CPh C,H, CHPh 

i a i i 

CH(CIIPh,) CH C(CHPh,).CH 

(H) (HI) 

lnC ^iv7 an< ^ 3,3’-diphenyl-l,l'-dnndenyI; a dimer of 3 phcnylmdene. yellow, 

ra J07-9 , and a campd C,,H a , leaflets, m. IGG-7°, and yellow pnsms. m 102-4 5°: 
reduction of the last pves the compd C„II„. m 1S2-4* The Li denv of 2 phenyf- 
™ ant * PhjCHBr pve l-bcnzehydryl-2-phenyhndtne, m 175°, whose dihydro denv 
m 161 This shows that the compd C M H» above is not produced by the wandering 
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of the I‘h group The action of AI Ifg upon I gives a mixt of II and m. Reduction of 
III with ha and AmOil gives 1 bcnzohydryI-3-pbenylhydnndenc, m 13,3-5°, also ob- 
tained by reducing V. In the reduction of anthroic acid, there results a double eompd 
of this acid with the tetrahydro acid, ChIIrO,, tn 190-3°, green luster The action of 
CO, upon the Ll denv of anthracene gives 0,10-dikydro 9,10,10-lricarboxyhc acid, crystg 
with 1 mol Et,0. tn 289-92* (decompn ), heating 13 hrs at 100 splits of! the I tiO, 
further heating for 14 days also splits off 1 mol CO,. tn-Me ester, m 147 5-8*. Heating 
the acid in AcOH gives a 9,10 dihydroanthracene 9 10-dicarboxylie acid, m 102-3 6°. 
I’hiCNa and CO(Ol’h). give I'h,CCO,Ph. m 124-7°, CO(OCt), gives I‘h,CCOiEt, 
m 118-20®, (FhiCKah and CO(Ol’h), give (PhC ), The Li denv of fluorene and 
CO(OMe), give Me biphcnylencacctatc and dibtphenyleneacetone, m 230-2° (decompn ) 
I'hjCHNa and CO(OMe), give (rb,CH),CO, m 134-1 5°. (Ph.CNaCH,), and CO- 
(OMe), give 1 . 1 , 4, 4 tcttaphenylcyclDpentan-5-one The d> U denv. of anthracene 
and CO(OMc)j give btsdihydroanthracyl ketone, m 233—10° (evolution of CO); in it’ 
thermal decompn . 88 5% of the theory of CO, is evolved and a mixt of anthracene and 
its dihydro denv is formed The Na denv of anthracene behaves in the same way 
(I’hiClI)iCO with N’a in Ll,0 gives the A 'a salt of the enolate, CnllnOVa, dry distn 
gives tetraphenjlallcnc and 1, 1,3.3 tetraphenylpropylcne C J West 

Coupling of diazonium compounds with 2-methoxy-3-naphthoiC acid G D 
Jamdiserwaea avd T A Masov J Soc Dyers Colourists 46, 330-11(1930) — 
The Me ether of 0 hydroxynaphthoic acid will couple in H,0 with diazotized it-, o-. 
and m tutroamlmc, 4- and 6- m troo-am sidine, sulfanihc acid, benzidine and toudine. 

Miltov Harris 

Keto-oxidstion product of o-acetylacenaphthene. K. Dziewos'ki avd J Reiss. 
Bull. intern ocod. polonaise 1930A, C2-5 — Contrary to Graebe and Haas (Ann 327, 
77-103(1903)) oxidation of 5-acetylacenaphthcne (best prepd by the action of A1C1, 
on AcCl and acenaphthene without solvent) with Na,Cr,O f and AcOlI at 50° gives 
only tracts of 4,1,8-C| «HtAe(CO|H)j, the mam products being 5-acetylscenaphlhene- 
qutnone, m 192-3° [btsphenylhydrazone, m 240-2®. dwxtme, m 275-8° (decompn)). 
atvd 2£'-dik<to 5£'-diacetyldiacenapktkylidene, tn 295° (decompn ) B C. A 

Derivatives of 3-bromoaeenaphthene. K Dziewojsski, Mule J Scuoev avp 
Mlle A Glazner Bull intern acad polonaise I929A, 630-49 —Oxidation of 3- 
bromoacenaphthene by Na,Cr,0) in AcOH at 30® yields, besides 4 bromonaphthaliC 
acid 3-broinoacenaphthenequinone, m 235-C° (Graebe, Ann 327, 77-103(1903). 
gives tn p 194°) [monophenylhydrazone, m 170-80°, bisphenylhydrazone, m 225-0* 

r.tM 11 .nHm' m itw-l' (Hpmmnn I 


biacenedione, 


ruin wic luregoing quii 


320-1° (for nomenclature, cf C A 20, 1234). 

Nitration of 3 bromoacenapbtbene in AcOH gives mainly 3 bromo-4 nitroacenabhthene, 
m 159-01°, converted by Na,S>Ot into 3 bromo-4-amsnoacenaphlhene, m 133°. The 
orientation of these denvs is established by the further reduction of the latter, by'meanS 
of Na llg and ale , to the known 3 aminoacenaphthene 3 BroimM nitroacenaphthene 
is oxidized by Na,CriO, to 4 brome 5 nslronaphthalic acid, m 295° (.anhydride, m 312°, 
Me ester, m 162°) Two isomenc SO,H aads, termed a and 0 resp , are obtained 
by the interaction of CISOiH and 3-bromoaeenaphthene at the ordinary temp , and are 
sepd by means of their Na salts 3-Bromoacenaphlhene a-suljomc acid forms the more 
sparingly sol A'a salt (aniline salt, m 260-1°, 0 naphthylamme sall.m 205-6°. chloride, 
m 134-5°, aetide. m 137-8°), oxidation affords 3 bromo a sulfonaphlhaltc anhydride', 
isolated as its Aa sail. 3 Bromaacenaphlhene 0 sulfonic acid (aniline salt, m 256-7*. 
t**? 1 *; ™ >92-3 amide, m 233-4°. Et ester. m 140-1 °) joelds a similar naphthalic 
acid on oxidation Sulionation with H,SO. (d 1 84) at 80-90° converts 3 bromo- 
acenaphtbene into a dtsulfomc acid isolated as the Ba salt the di An salt (+3H,0) 
m^Gt^ 50 * ’ n waUr Iduhlonde m 181-2°, diamide, m 289° (decompn ),El ester. 

Reduction products of the hydroxyanthraqumones. XU. Goudov T. Attree^isd 
Arthur G I’erejs J Chem Soc 1931, 144-73, d C A 24, 2456 — 2 Methoxy 
anthraquraone (I) in H,SO, and Cu powder, gradually added and heated to 140* for 
LSLi * nd , T r ,'T ulti " E trrated with Ac,0 and C»H»X. give the acetate, m 

J,™ 10 *'® „ U w,th FeClrAcOlI and EtOH 

H -cn of J 3 -^‘^cthoxydianthrone. m 215-7“ to a green liquid, coned 

lijbU, gives a pale yellow soln , the main product of the reaction is L 3,3’-Dimethoxy~ 
dsanthranyl <>,» -duscetate. m 228-30°. sol in H.S0, with a violet red tint, I in C,H*N 
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transform* thl* to 3.V ilmiethnxjdiintlirnfimnmie. >ellow, in 2'>l-5°, the hitter tn 
C»H»N, c*|HiNcit to light for 2 week*, give* '2.2' dimrthnxyn iphthumnlbronr, "Tinge- 
red, doc* not m J1 10® and give* n ml soln in 11, SO, l*oinlliraflvv ic nod (Ill), re* 
ilnced hy bnCIrllCl, give* ,Hldih)drox> 1> {i*oinlhr»flivic ncid)*nthro| m IS-!— I 
(KocnitT mm! Setw wrer, Her 13, lOU(lVvi). rim 173°), IrCI, m VcOlI and I tOM 
H\\ct3,V,hh' Mr, mfflflxv <bonthran\l Jiicrl-itr. pile >ilh>w, in 2si» ludroh'ii 

with IlCt AeOII (iik T , Vfi,U teiraMnrxvdxanthrnnr. pile >ill«>w. itukcn* 270 . 
turn* grrcti «UHI“ and dm * not hnro d. tnnti in p I lit hen in t ite dm * not Rile ft 
ill an thriu|in none with I in Ci1l»N III givt* u di Hr tthrt (IVj, >illow, m 215 • . 
with Cn and ll.sO, thin >uld* the acetate pih yellow, m 1^’ I" "I V. dtmrth >ry *» 
anthranol, m 1V» M>®. the litter with 1 cU, m Art HI give* T 3 .«»/»' tetrameth >rv 
-diaiirtrcinr, in HU A*, whose ifiairl.ile, >r\hiw, in i”i i>*, dm' not revet with I 
in C.H.N IV and SnCI, IIU in Art)11 give J methoxv t.acrtny •i-xinthr in\l aeetite. 
in 107 11*. *ol in 11, SO, with a Idtndi red color, liecimnng it Dow, h>ttfol)M« with 
UCl AcOU givt* •> hvifrev v 7 mr/AnvunlWn-f. m S II «i°, giving a ),How *oln with 
a green fhu>rc*c,uct in 11,80,, oxiditnm «il the acetate with kit), in AcOH give* the 
mono Me ether o( III, \,Jhm m 2SJ 7 «t ihi 1, Jen , in Hit r»*. giving n crimson 
color in H,SO,. tin mono Mr itlur iiN, mult* in on «rndl wild* in the uction id 
Me»SO, oil III, <• ti' Ihhwtri « v I I' dimrthm yduinlhronr in 2*2 7" 7 7 />iA \dfoxy 

0 n nt !ir mol and ickliAcOll gn, 17 7.' trtrahvdh , nluinlhr nr in 117 S° *o| 
in 11, SO, with mi ornngt jillow color tin htrameli »v duurtile dirkiu* nlxuit 2 , *i° 
hut dm* not tme n dclmitr m j> 11, si *, (no a -w ul«t vs>W vh inging througb brown 
to green 2 2',.l..l' letnihydrox)di inlhroiic. from h)*ti/iriii i Vy through ncetil 
h>it37irin'itithrol, with Ac,() give* tin trim At Jertr . pde irllow m 271 7° with 
C»H,N thrre result* the tetra Ac di needle, m 2*11 5*. Mil in ll,sti, with u red color, 
chuigmg to gmn and thm hi own 11u ill Me ether of V’, with SnCI, HCl AcOH. 
give* the aeelitte, m Jt,*» 71*. of 2,T-di,*irMui)>iftlAro»t >/. pile >tlh»»v. in III t>°, with 
IcCIrAcOIl there mutt* S.2‘,1,3' telrnmethoxytli inthronr, in 2>) .7°. *n| in lliSO, 
with on or nice red color, the Jhieetite m lt»l <>* Oxiditnm of thi unthrone with 
(NUi)iSO, giu* 7,?',J,7' lelrattielhoxx'lianthraqutnone (VI), pile ytllow, nt 2M) l*. 
Mil in II, SO, with a dull i inlet color, ipucMv pn'iiiR to n hitcLidi brown C*1I« gnm 
ft deep green win l xpnsutc to light In C*ll* TtOtl tor ‘2d ilm Risn 2.!'. 3.3' tefra. 
tnethnr^helianthrorte, m 2S7-8*. «o| in II, SO, with ft deep indigo blue color, HCl 
AcOH nt 100* for Iin »phti off the Mi(> glonpe. gnmg the tetra 1 10 tier ir , iridescent 
mctnllic leaflet*; tetra Ac dern , ornnge, m l-i'i 7*, CrO, and AcOH midi/r till* to 
2.2\3,3'-letrancetPX\~t,t' dutnlhraquinonM. I*dc jell on, in 2IK»*, und then 2us 70*, 

It, SO, gne* a red brown viln. ll>droH*i* give* the tetra III) dene , dull >cllow, dm* 
lintni JiiO* and gi\e*n green hlnc *ofn in nlknlie* and ft brick ml color in If, SO,, ltd) i * 
Sn*,Al , Ic*nnd Cr-monlnited cahen, prmhinng bright orange, dull ml jnwph, purple 
and dull brown dndci VI in C,ll, and I toil, eipoveil to the light Tor h week*, gnes 
?,2\3,3’-letramcthoxynaf'hth iduiMthrone, oningc medlri; the tetra III) dene form* 
scarlet needle*. *<>1 in H,SO,with a \iolit mi cotor, it po**,*’** little oflinity for mor- 
danted cihco and i* n poor d>c toward wool tiiorihnUil with bn Al, 1 e or Cr, tetra- 
Ae denr , )cIlow, docs not m 3(W»*. 4, t’-IUhy<lroxy<l\anthrone, in 2 Vi h*. sol in 
1 1, SO, with nn orange ml color; the i/r<rrr/nry Jiaeettte m 20.7 7* l-Mrt!ii'xy<i>tthrpne 
m JHddll*, l’cClrAcOH gHc* I.I’-drwmpvj'tli'iuflirewr, pile >clhiw, dm* not in 
310*; the t/irrfrtiile, pale yi How, m 2 , H)-I # . the crimson solu in H,SO, ch luge* to \ioht 
and then blue on stuulmg Iodine and C,II,N gi\e IJ'-diwethoxvili tnlhraquitinne, p de 
)rt!ow, m 3150*; oiul ithm of ft colloid d v,|« witUatk K»I\(CN), did not hue any 
effect; however, exposure of n Me, CO soln to the light for 1 month givi* 4 t‘«h- 
tnelhaxy naphtha Jianthr one. orange red. ilm * not in :it>0* and gut* with If, SO, a highly 
fluorescent, crimson soln ; II Hr and AcOH give the corresponding 4, f-Ji HO deni , 
scnrkt needle*, dm* not ni 3<iO\ The other prmluct of the action of light i* 4,4' 
dtmetha xvliehanth rone, salmon, dm* not m 3t>0®, give* n \ loltt color nt II, SO,, the 
l,1'-di-HO tlcnv , orunge red ucritle*, wn* in*ol in nlknlie* and doc* not appear to give 
on Ac dcrlv. Anthrarufin d»*Me ether (VII) and MiCh-HCl in AcOH give J.Sifi- 
nirtliaxyanlhrone. brown-red, m 181-2®, giving ft rid soln in II, SO,, rpuckty dunging 
to green blue; acetate, pile jellow, rn It.'* 71* The nnthronc and I cCl, In AcOH 
\K It 1 ' mrlhoxyhanthri'ne, in 81)7-7°, which i* not attacked by AcsO and 
CilljN or by I or (Nil,), SO, VII and SnCI, HCl nt l<5® for 3 hr* give 10 hytlrpxx 
1,^'dmethoxyanthrane, violet, m. 151-5°, sol in H,SO, with n pun blue color; boiling 
the mixt. for I hr. give* 1 -hydroxy I methnwanlhrone, pale jrllow, iti 131-3®, l- 
acetoxy acetate, jellow, in. lf>\-3°, the ),U)H soln Im n strong blue ttuonsccnce. 
y,I ■Othi’droxy-S.S’-ihmethovydianthrcne, pnlc jellow, m 287-0°, sol in if, SO, with nn 
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orange -yellow color. quickly passing to pwm!. Mue. iJ'-Juurtnxy rfwcrtaft- pair 
, _ 2S0-Jf* c hrrt3 „n di-Me ether (VOT) > if Ids J.MimrtlrniniWw. Tell ox, 

m IOG-7*- air oxidation of an atk soln give* J.I’.'.V letramrlhnrvdiantkrpnf, dors 
' n,n« brown color in II.SO. rapidly changing to dull ffcn.ii tin 

chin^ bT'fXtJcTd.fst.on with AcO and C.H.N SnClrUCl and VU1 , pvc 
i r»le vrllow, m 183-5*. the S-ccrtoxx acetate. m lM-» 


.fimrlii'r-rkWiati/Jiriiiir. »ndf*cmt magenta like leaflets. doci not m 330 , «ol in lTO 
with an intent gm-nub blue trior, various other method* eJ prrrn nrr jpvm 11C1 
and \eOH tive the I efro 7/0 Jmr , maroon-colored, doci not tn Iwlow 3ti0*. H.^O, 
rives', deep Muc color, KUiDll gnr* a violet color, it doci not dye mordanted calico 
hut has weak tinctorial power toward mordanted wool, AeiO and C.1I.K give 4 *'- 

dihvdrory-S.S'-diacrtoryhrlianthrone, iridescent, rfrocollte-cnlored needlci, m about 

323* t,l',2.2‘-Tetrahvdrox\Jianthrene, pale vrllow, m 240-1*. Utra Ac drr ir . m 
24V-7*. Purpuroxanttun di-Me ether, on reduction, peri SO hvdroxi 1 .l-dimcthnex 
anlhranol, ted. m 150-8*. reduction of the di Me ether with SnCl r HCl in hot feOH 
pies a tn Ac dm r. yellow, m I01-5*. of I,3-dih>droxy(purpurnxanthin1anihronc, 
m 217-41*. 3 * 7)imf/fcery- < »-anI»eaait acetate, yellow, m. 140-8*; the Afe ether 
yellow, m 110-8* C- J J^sr 

The action of organomagnesiura compound* upon furalaeetophenone New ketones 
in the furan ring N N Maxim Bu', t<*c. cfam ^iwidnia 12, 24-7(103(1), c f C A 
25, 513 — M allowed organamagnesium coropdi to react upon furalaretophenone and 
ale an obtained vitd Vctonei in Ihe iuran nng according to the following equation 
2C.li.OCn CHCOrh + RMgX — ►2-C.HiOCHRCH,COrh The furalacctophcnone 
wai prepd according to Kostanccki and Podravtnski (Tier 29, 22 1 M h\ allowing 
furfural to act upon DiCOMe in the presence of dil NaOH From thi*. M prrpd 
(< furvlbvtyrophenone, MeCH(C.H|0)ClIjCOrh, 6 fufylraleroplirnnnr rtC!l(C.lliO) 
ClljCOI’h and 0 phenyl fl furylproptophrnone These ketones have betn charaetcnied 
by their scmicarbarones and oximes. The yield n almost quant This reaction can 
tie used as a general method of prepg satd ketones in the f man nng The mechanism 
of the reaction will he published elsewhere PRC. 

Preliminary work to nng syntheses of porphyrins, etc. IV A bromormylpyrrole 
and its reactions. Hans riscnnw A*ro Oskar hCs. Ann 484, 113 lOrpnOl ct C A 
25, PG1 —2* Dimrth)l-5-carl>ethoxypjTTt>le-3 acrylic and fl) and Hr in CS, give a 
dibwmuJe, Ci.llnKO.flTt which docs not have a sharp m p the Tlr is labile and with 
Me,CO on the H.O bath fV>9o I is regenerated, with TtOH 11,0 on the (Killing 11,0 hath 
there results 2 4-dtmrthyl-5~carhethoxy-3-ti-hromoixnylpyrrole (III m IIS* (decompn 1 
Ilesfcd with III-AcOJI ct 100* for 2 hrs , II is transformed to dimethy Ipvrrolc, cata 
lytic reduction of II gives cryptocartiethoxypyrrolc Hr gives a dibromidr AgCN in 
MeOH grv s 2,t-djmethyl-5 earhelhoxv a Q-3-dtmrthcryrlhyl pyrrole m J 12* Ag.O 
Ag or Cu gives the same product, with EtOII in place of MeOH there results 2 4 
dimethyl 1-carMhoT)pyrrole-3-u-rxn\l ether, tn 87* One mol II and I mol S0.C1. 
give a mono-a dent . Ci,H„0,NClPr, m 108* 2 mols SO-C1, give 2 formyl 4 mrlhvl 

d-carbethoxy-J hr omen ny! pyrrole (HI) m 14(r, the oMacier m 2,1(1* (decompn), 
the phenylhydraione m 142* (decompn) condensation of III and crvptopyrrole With 
S 1 ?* the rnethene llPr CnH.AN.flr, bnck red blackens 17(1* but dies not m 
, o1 ^ gives 2 formyl 1 hrometsayl 4 methyl-5 pyrrolrcarhnxyhc and 
m 23S (decompn ) which condenses with CTyptopyrrole to a rnethene IIBr, Cull. O- 
N ./*• l,r 2 ,rn nc,f dles Three mols 80 Cl, and II give a di CO.H nod. whose 

* Electee C»H„ O.NRr m 131*, dt Fl ester m m«, the free and CiH.O^CFr 
Slowlv carboniies abose 210* catahrtic reduction gises 3 ethsl-4 methslpyrrole- 
- T-dicarboxv lie acid The Ft ester (IV) of I, m 134* results from I, TtOll and HO 
S.J’?. copacnsation of 2 A-dimrthjl 5^arbethoxvpVTTole and HO-CCII,CO,l't with 
rhMf, the ail r amide tn 121 (decompn ), tbe Br is removed by Zn in AcOH, giving 
1V ' ^ri ,e “Wytic reduction guvs Ei tA-dimethyl-l-tarhelhniypyrroU^ propionate 
” , ROII gives 2,4 dimethyl 5 Carhrthei ry-3-u carbrlhnxy u-ethnxvnnvl 

Py^Ble.m 136 and a Br-crmtg acid tn lof.* (decompn). with MeOH a cnmpd . 
tiiHuOiN, m 1,S results Oxidation of 1 with CrO, gives 2 4 dimethyl 5-carbrth 
oxypvrrole-3 -car boxy Uc aad m 271* q_ j yvesr 

New derivatives of pyrrole L Synthesis of 3-Veto-4,5-dihydro-di-(I,2)-pyrrole 
and or 8-keto-5.6,7,8-tetrahydropyrrocolme GanarR R Clemo akd Georcb R. 
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Sot 1931, 40-53 — K pyrrole and ClCH|CO»nt in C«Ht. heated 
the n tsler, !>,, 112*. of l-pyrryUcrHc and, m Vl*; aim*, m 199 
an.f,m f>2\ El ester, !►,« 122\ amide, m 81* Attempts to effrrt 


Ramagp J Chem 
0 6 hr at 100*. give the I 

6-I*ryTT>f{>ri»f>«i5«JC anJ, »» >— , ... ..... ,~j. — , — - ■ • 

ring closure were unsuccessful It was also not possible to effect ring closure «.th 
tuennobuldmide, In, 110* K pyrrole and p-MrC,H *80,01 l.CH, Cl give J-/S fMero- 
tihylfrTTeU, (*« M\ B-tyaM dtrtz (I), ths HO*. ‘ v rA/ore^pjfAyrro/r. In, 87 
The last compd Is recovered unchanged after prolonged Iwiling with ItOH-KtiM, 
AICl, also failed to effect ring closure Passing dry UCI tlirotigli 1 in dry 1 1,0 contg 
ZnCli Rises 3-Jfcri* t.5-diM'o-d*'<f.2) pyrrole <111. to fit*. Iwst Isolated tlmnigh the 
m 211*. fif/rwjWoi< wm/J , pile jrllow, m 191 * tOjCCHiCHj* 

COCI ami K pyrrole gi\e U ff t-pyrroylprapte<iale. m SO*, treatment with N« in 
CelUMd and ilisln ■with CftOi failed tortmove 1 tOll Lcvulyl chloride and K pyrrole 
give fl l-pyrroylethyl lift ketone, (>,. 148* {phenythydrazene, m 131 . ttmtcnr Utzon f, 
m 190*). treatment with acids and alkalies always resulted In amide hydrolysis 
y.j.Pyrryif'utvranilrile. !>,, 152*. with ZnCl, and UCI. gives S lefo-^.C,7,g trim hydro 
«fiM(in).i “* ‘ * ' ' - " 


pyrroeoht 


31*. icmiearbazon 


i 193*. ptprronylulene dertr , yellow, nt 13d* 
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CydotellurobuUne (tetrahydrotellurophen). Gilbert T Morgan and Trascis 
H BubstaLL J. Chem Soe 1931, 180-4 — and amorphous Te. heated at 
130-10* for fi hrs , give cyclotrllunbutane 1,1-dnodtde (I), purple plates or bright fed 
pnsms, m 149-50*; reduction with SO, In Imilmg 11,0 gives cycioteUurobulant (11), 
bm 105-C*. bn, ICG-7*, it'£ 1 0175. penetrating and unpleasant odor, oxidizes readily 
in the air, reacts explosively with coned UNO, and gives a red color with If,SO*; the 
mercuriehlorute m MO-7*. II and Cl give cydoirtlunt ut.me J ,I-duh!ortJe, m 111-2*. 
dibromtdt (III), m 130*. decomps at 210*. Ill and IV in equimol proportions In 
H,0 or II and N’a,CO, or NaOlI sufficient to remove half the Hr. give the l,l’-oxydi 
bromide, I(CH,),TcBrl,0, m 207* (decompn): alkalies convert this into the l-onde 
IV, (CIf,)iTeO. m 211* (decompn ), also obtained by the oxidation of II or the action 
of excess alkali on the dihahdrs; halogen acids regenerate the corresponding dihalidcs 
II and Mel give cyclolrllurtbutane 1-methiodxde, vaporircs without melting at 210* 
(CIIi)tBri and A1 tell unde, heated ot 125* for 2 lirs , give J b l>romobMyUy(lotrliuri • 
butane l-bromtde, (CII,),Te((CH,),TlrlBr, obtained from the Me, CO and I'tOII exts 
of the reaction product, m. 162-3*; aliovc its m j». it dissoes into (Cl I,)*Tlr, and II; 
the corresponding iodide m 17o-(i' (decompn), the aq ext nf the above reaction 
product contains Ulramethylene-a.t biscy doted urt butane l,l’-dibromtde, (CIfO«TcI!r« 
(CH,),TeBr(CH,)t crystg with I mol. 11,0. m 225* with dxssocn. to (CHOillr, and 
11} diiodidr, deep yellow, decomps 215*. C.J, Witt 

Heterocyclic systems containing selenium. IV. Cydoselenoheiane. Gun tut 
T. Morgan and 1’rancis If Burstall. J Chem Soe 1931, 173 80, cf, C. A. 24, 
4297 , — (CII,),lii, and Nn»Se. refluxed 2 lirs , giv c o mixt. of > ellow polymers and a very 
small quantity of cydotetenoherane (I), l>», 10V-G*. !>,v> 188-00®, n l p l 5470, dj 4 ® 1 353, 
d« ™ 1378 — 0 00101/; the coned l!,SO« soln develops yellow to red tints on warming, 
I is not oxidized in the air; mercurxchlorxde, m 193-4® (decompn ). I and I in IitOH 
give cyclosrirmfcfxflnz 1,1-diiodide, reddish purple, m 82* , 1,1-dibromiJe, yellow, m 
118-0®; it slowly decomps giving (CII,)«Br, and Sc, /./■sfieA/onde, m 78*; l-meth - 
iodide, m 149-50* (decompn ) The more sol fraction of the polymcndcs (in petr. etlicr, 
b 00-80*) is a dimer, (CslluSe),. m 92*, depolymeiizes above 220®; dxbromtde, pale 
yellow, m. 145® (decompn ) The less sot. polymer, (Crib, Sc),, is a waxy microscrjxt 
powder, m 30-7*; mol -wt detns. indicate approx 12 mols I; the bromide dccomps 
slowly and m 91-5® (decompn ). Heating this polymer at 220* gives 2 melhylcydo- 
J elenopenlane (II), l» u 00*. b m 1C9-71*, n\* 1 5205, dj* 1 287, <l\ - IJUfi - 0 001 lit; 
the dichloridc is a colorless liquid, the dibromide a reddish yellow gum and the duodulc 
a deep red gum; mercurtchlortde, m 112®; 1-melhiodide, m. l(Vi° (decompn ) The 
constitution of II is shown by heating the dthromide, which gives Br(CII,) a CHMcBr, 
Jhich was converted into the dimtrilc and o-methylpimclic acid (CH«)«I!r, and 
KSeCrs, refluxed in MejCO [or several hrs, give hexamethylene a.t-diselenocyanate, 
thick yellow oil which decomps on chstn ; oxidation by the air gives eyriodweftao. 


i chstn ; 
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hexane. brown, highly polymcnzed. m about 40* and decomp* at 2o0 , giving U\ 
oxidation of either of these corapdi with If NO, give* hetametkyUneditdenumt aetd, 
decompg 147*. The mean paracbor of I (302 1} and of II (304. 2) indicaWs^that they 

afC "BehiiTior^o'f 1 certain thiophanet In heptane and naphtha folution*. R, W Boar 
aw M. W. Conv Ind £n[ Ckem ZS, 93-5(1031) — Tetramrtbylcne and pcota- 
methylene sulfides have been studied along with LtrS and thiophene, in heptane and 
three naphtha solos HgCI,. KiloO fc HA, and Mel react with the thiophane* to 
form definite products easily identified and purified. Hr and Hgli form unstable 
ore! nets B and W state in general thiophaacs resemble alkyl sulfides more than 
thiophene C Rogers 

Indophenm. CtSTAV Heller. Chtm -Zti 54, 935-7(1930), cf C. A. 19, 
1277 — theoretical discussion of the formula proposed by Steinkopf and Roch (C. A. 
ZS, 202) for the constitution of mdophetun /curs White 

Sjn these* of glocosides. VH. Synthes!* of 6-brerooindican. Alexander 
Roberts©*! avd Roy i) Waters J Ckem Soc 1931, 72-0, d C. A 25, 1232. — 
ire 4-bromoanthramlate, m 78*. does not react with CICH,CO,Me when heated alone 
or with AcOVa or C,H,N 4 Bromoanthramhc and and CICH,CO»H, heated in 5.5% 
ail K.OH for several hrs and the resulting product estenfied with MeOII and H>SO». 
give di-Jfe S bromopkrnyltlycine 2-carboxylaU, m 101* (almost quant yield), Nam 
CtH« contg a little MeOXa give* ife C broma-3 hyd'oxyindofe 2-carloxyCalt (I), m 
l!l2*. di Ac denv , m 161* Refluxing the ester with MtOH NaOH in N for 1 5 hrs 
gives’ 6-bromotndoryhc and. sepg from 11,0 a* the Jrthydrale. m 198* (decoropn.), 
Ac/) and AcONa give 6-bronio-l-acetyt-3-acetoxyindole. crystg from dil EtOH as 
the hydrate, sinters 122*. m 150-2* Adding aq KOII to 1 and 0 tetraacetyl a- 
gluciwdyl bromide in MeiCO at 10* gives ife C-hromo-3-0 tetraacetyl 0 [lucessdoxy- 
tndoU 2-carlotylate m 171*, JoflJ — 59 7* (Me,CO), a penta Ac denv could not be 
obtained. Hydrolysis by heating with MeOII KOII cm the H,0 bath for 1 hr gives 
the K salt (U) of C-tnromo-fH*-glucc«ido*yindole-2<arboiylat<, which forms a gel, 
prolonged hydrolysis by dil HCI gives 6.5 '-dibromoi nd/go tin and glucose It, AcCjSi 
and AciO, heated on the steam bath for 1 hr and then at ICO* lor 1 hr . give penta- 
acetyl fi iromnndican (fi broma-l acetyl-3 O-Utraace1yl-0-tlucatuioxy>n4oU),ja. 169*, 
WS —18 8* (Me, CO), with dry Ml, in MeOII at 0* there results 0 broma-3-0- 
llucatidoiytndnle (C-brommndtccn), cry-tg with 4 H/>. in 64*, t<*l” — 6 4* (MeiCO), 
drying over P,Oi for CO hrs gives the temt hydrate, m 177*, the anhyd compd results 
by beating at 110* for 15 hrs and at ICO* for 5 mm This is rapidly hydrolyzed by 
warm 2% HC1 and by erouhin at 35-7', with the liberation of glucose and 6-bromo- 
indoxyl, partly oxidized by the air to G.G’-dibrorooindigotin Hydrolysts by warm 3% 
HO in the presence of isatia gives quant C hrom/nadiruUn, purple with green metallic 
luster, does not m 340*, with p-O,XC«H 4 ClI0. there results p~nilrohenyUdehyde-€- 
trrrmoindairnule brick red. m. 297-8* C J WEST 

Action of nitric acid on polycyclic mdole derivative*. IX. Stephen A Bryawt 
*sd SroVKT C P Pua-VT J Chem Soc 1931,03-105, cf C A 24, 114, 1375 —In 
view of the widely different nature of the products obtained when UNO, acts on the 
acyl denvs of tetrahydrocarbazole, dibydropentmdole. 7,8 D.10-telrahydro-o.6- 
napbthaearbazole and 8 9,10,11 tetnhydro-a‘,0’ nap u thacarbaz/,Ie, and of the deep- 
seated variations observed in the reactions of substances formed in such cases by the 
addn. of HO and NO, or OH and OH to the double linkage, it u of interest to extend 
the investigation to certain closely related types Cycle pentarune a-Mphthylhydrazone 
(T) m Sj , the ts-derrv (II), m 77* I and dil H£0«. heated 15 min at 100’, give 
.Jf-itXydro-aB-naphlhapenUHdoU OJJ). m 167*. this is also formed by boiling 1 in 
gfaoa! 4cOH , its picrate, reddish brown, m IC7* (decompn ) m and A&O contg. 


m 170* with Ac/) and H,SO. this gives the 5(?).7-di-Ac denv , pale green, m. 234*! 
also obtained from IV and Ac/), partial hydrolysis gives the 5{J)-Ac dent , greenish 
yel.osv m 25 j . yielding with BzCl and KOH the i{?)-acetyl-7 benzoyl denv. pale 
greenish yeprw, m 163 , which may again be partially hydrolyzed to the 5(?) Ac 
denv , 7 Be denv . pale yellow, ta ISh*. 7-cnrbethnxy dertv , m. ICO*. The 7-Ac 
denv, nitrated in AcOH, yields a S{t) SO, denv, lemon-yellow, m 217*. K,CO, 
splits off the Ac group, ginag the S(7)-XO, dens of IV, brick red. ta. 228*. 
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Tlit 7-Bs dem cl*o yields a 50' ><*» den- *«U<w\ m 23*»* The . -carbcthoxy deni 
fields a 501 A A d/n- lemon vcihm m JiC . and abo a dt AO derer vrllow. m 220 
idecompn ) 2 Xlethyleydohexancme and hiatnl t>3 hr and the 

resulting odi bydraxonc treated with dil H^O. give a rent of ' wv.'JW 'J'./O.JI 
refrciwlro-a'.d' Kjf-y.'.'istsT Sir-le \Vt. ro llo' \purolf, dill. crew-vm. ro 2>H* sdt 
ctanpn ». and 12 meOwl-s 1 ' 10 11 Utrahvdrevo .d caphlfcacarhasolcairt. m '.'2* 
tpicrate. bright yellow, m A rout of V, S and qnnolire. boiled for 45 rein . 

i ndlvl <« 3 ttjph.-'UCJ'ii.&'k. ro 144’ this was al*o synthesized ffori 2.3- 
UOCuIUCtHU and e McvItlUMlMf, by heating at 130’ ard then distg the S-nsethvl- 
a'.d* naphthaarbarole-txnrboss lie and With Mxla litre o *.-I>ihvdrt>-<, d naphtha 
carhaxole iGhigi. I .1 2*. 3797 > with \c*0 cont* a little H,hO, gives the 1 if ) Ac 
denr, yellow, ro (ertwr n 2"2* idecoropn i Henrop, ntindoJc gives a 7 Fz 

dm?, pale yellow, in 1>7*. with UNO, to AcoH there results i4 ni.’ro-* AWrerr ?- 
f**jvvK.I4-dlA*d»P l er:'»f*r*»s'.i..V. Cl U \d«cumpn \ At 1 ", KOH gives 14 ripMJ* 

kyircx?-6,l 4-<fi A w/rr V« 'per.'i kJ, U. m 21A)* tdeconpn ) C J \\e<t 

Dnzotnabon in the pyntole sene*. J Re ilia ind I) MaOwtevei /Vcv. 
Ro x frtsk Arad 30 B, AOT-oOUIloO) — The dmotuum salt* of 4 attunopytarole dmv*. 
had been shown ( C .1 0, 1 173) to be more static than there of .Vamnopiraroles contg 
a rh sub<tituent The stability of the diaxonmm chlonde of 1 pheml-J 5-tl.meth\l-4- 
am-nopirarole (I) showed thus st*biht\ to be a function of the portion of the NH, 
group and rot to be due to the prentice of the substituent l’h group f-rren the study 
of pvraro’ediaiorium den vs. it appears that the twlnl factors for diaromatim are 


the grouping ^JCNII, and other foci of uasatn 1 was prepd bv condensing isonitro- 

vucetv lacetoue with ThNIlNH, HCI (.b, 32S, 12O-0’*) and reducing the resulting 
nittosopyrarole with Sn and HCI I form* a yellow, dibasic cMccopUtinate. an un- 
stable red ppt with AuCb and a lh dem . in I53-l*_ It al<o condense* with BzH 
to give a beniyhdenc dem . m, 10-1 * 4 Arun»-3.5-*ijmelh>lpvTazolc gives char- 

acteristic color* with phenols in *Ih. «oln and its diaromum chloride foetus a tmia 
denv. with NaN, but I fails to give the<c reactions Treatment of an aad «o!a of I 
in dd EtOlI with EtNO, Yielded Hie diaionium chlonde fil) of 1 wh.ch probably has 
the structure X=CMe C=N— Cl It is a white powder, very stable under 

I I t 

rhN CMe S 

ordinary conditions and heated at 100* for 6 hi*, it loses only about £0*^ of its coupling 
power With KCN m and «o!n it loses it* coupling power and ynelds a yellow ppt 
H couples with PhNMcs, rhNftu p.McC«I!«NHb w-C,«HtNH., and d C,JI,NH, 
(orange-yellow crystals, ro 1P5-6*) to give colored aro denv*., with $ C,dI-OH it 
givts a red coinpd m IS.'- 0 !'*. withS.3t>-and2.C\f>-CijH» < OH'i(SOiH>, it p\^s sol red 
dyes; with \.Sv3.G-C|Ki(OH>,\SO»Uy, st jins a yasp'.e dvt , and vreih n CAH- 
(Nl1,3, it gives a red azo chrysotdiue color II also couples with AciCH, Co give dark. 
veUow cr\-stals, ta S-i-o*. and with AcCH-COjLtto give yellow crystals, ro 11S-0”. 
These compds. with dihetoncs are sol in the usual org solvents but cot m alba! cs 
and mas possess one of the following 3 structures (Pjt =• pmrole nudcu‘) Pvt N N* 
CH (COR*) COR. Pvr.N.NC(COR') C(OH)R. r>T NIIN C (COR'} COR. 

C. II. Pen- 

Organic catalysts. V. Investigation of the cleavage of o-ktio adds. Wovre.\vc 
LANCEXBEcn. Ritolp HcTsaiE\**ECie* avd Robert JCncstAW .\*n 4S5, 53-01 
(1931); cf. C .1. 24, 425s5 —The following «tud\ was made in an e’-ort to det. the enu^c 
of the retarding action of aldehydes upon the catalytic cleavage cf <t-Veto acids. Bi- 
COjH.FhNH, (2g ) and 0 1 g BrCOsH (I) or 5 drops Bill, heated at 230’ for 5 nun . 
give 005 g cf (IH. CaH^Nu pale yellow, decomps, ti- 

tween 4<X)-oO*. a part of the compd being sublimed; it crystallizes with 2 mols. H-O, 
whichare cotlostat 150' , i*n;ra». II aI<o results in 0 5g yield from 5 g desyl chlonde 
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and " e I'hNII, at 140-60* for 1 hr, removing the PhNlIj HC1 and again heating 
with*DzlI at 150-00* for I hr PhC( NPh)CHI’hNIIPh is probably an intermediate 
nr^liict Lnoe wOh lirll at 150-00* for 1 br. th.s yields 72% of IL PttchkraU of 
II, needles from boiling AcOIf, decomps when heated; />£*«**. *>T<r"n leaflets, be 
coming colorless at 260*. losing I; ptrbromuU, needles, IlCl_ tall, needles, decompg 
atTwc TOO* With Kl this gives the difficultly sol III salt H does not give a cryst 
tlX,™ rloSJS -, 1 ,' o.Vn AcOH CrOrAcOH ■ ebranAte but to no 0,1 
dirmr action U is probably formed in a similar manner in the catalytic cleavage of 
I bv f-hVIIi fi Aminooiindole forms a pi crate (HI), yellow, darkens at 150 . Further 
y . "on* the action of PhMIICH.CCMI, BzCO,K. p-J.IeOCJI.NHCH, CO, H. m- 
aNC.l”v!lCH,CO,H.oJnionI^,n.ortB! C. J W«T 

Absorption spectra and constitution of azoxy derivative* and analogous compound* 

, SzecO AND P Ostivelli Atti III congrtsto nas thim pura applicate 1930, 395- 

40 j The ultra violet absorption spectra of ale solns of tSesoxybenzmn and the following 

rimvj have been detd a p mire. a-p-amtno. or- and 0- p-hydroxy , a- and (3 p-methyt and 
B^thtero (a form is C.H.COClI,C.H t H, p form is C.H,CH,COC,II.R) P p-Chloro 
dcsoxybenztnnxs prepd as foUows phenylacetyl chloride is condensed with chlorobenzene 
(I) in the presence of A1C1, by heating 2 hrs on a water bath and 2 bn at 120*. The 
excess of (I) is distd oil and the mass decompd with HA) and then extd. with ether 
This was distd off and the residue treated with a nim al charcoal in 05% ale. It was 
pptd with 11,0 and recrystd from ether; ltm 102*. The oxune was prepd by heating 
an ale. soln of the ketone with the eqtnv quantity of bydroxylamine-HCl and Na,COi 
in HA)- The ale. was evapd and the product, washed with HA) dissolved in ale. and 
pptd with 11,0. m 117*. The a isomen and non -substituted desoxy benzoin behave 
alike but give a different type of absorption curve from the 0 -isomen J.D A 

Absorption spectra and the constitution of the desoxybenzom *enes. L SzbgO 
a vo P Ostivelli Cars chim tlai 60, 077-88(1930) —In a previous paper (cf. pre- 
ceding abstr ) it was shown that substituents have different effects on the absorption 
spectra of desoxybenzom compds from their effect on those of azoxy cornpds (d 
S . C A 23, 4400) In the Utter the influence of the substituent in the nudeus on the 
absorption power is less when it is nearer the azoxy group (XCJUif O) NPh) than 
when it is in the farther position (XC.H.N N( 0)Ph) On the contrary, absorption 
is greater in XC.H,COCH,Ph compds than in XC.H.CH,COPh compds The be 
ha vi or of the azoxy compds is explained by the fact that double bonded O in the azoxy 
group dampens the effect of the substituent by partial valences, resulting in a more 
stable condition in the substituted nudeus This hypothesis is supported by the great 
similarity between azo and XC.H.N N( 0)Ph compds The opposite effect m the 
desoxybenzom senes does not permit a similar hypothesis, so further expts were earned 
out with isomers of other desoxybenzoms (substituted in both nudci), most of which 
are new p-CIC.H,CH,CO,H cannot be prepd satisfactorily by the method of Petrenko 
Kntschenko (d Ber 25, 1240(1892)). so it was prepd. by sapon of p-QC.H.CH,CN 
It was then transformed into p-ClC«H,CH>CO,Cl (I) The latter condensed with 
C.H. in the presence of A1CI, yields p-ClC«H.CH,COPh (II) p-MeC.It.CH, Cl con- 
densed with PhCl in the presence of AlCh, heated several hrs at 130*, excess PhCl 
distd off, the residue decompd with water, washed with HC1, then with Na,CO,. 
extd. with Et,0, the residue dissolved in EtOH, punfied with animal charcoal, pptd 
with water and crystd repeatedly from a nuxt of petr ether and CJI«. yields 
4-chloro-t'-mrthylicioxybtnvnn, p-MeCJI.CH,C0C«H,Cl p (HI), m. 123*. Similarly, 
con 5 ef V^ t ;? n of I tnth PhMe yields i-metkyl-i' -ehlyrcdesoxyb^n^nn (IV), m 113" 
MeCJl.CH.COjH, PhOH and ZnCl,. heated 0 5 hr at 200*, dissolved in CJI, and 
w ? shed ,ree of ZnC| t fa y Ha, made alk with Xa,CO h acidified with 
HU (d 1 19). the ppt punfied with animal charcoal and recrystd from diL EtOII, 
wdds 4 hydroxy 4' mxthyldnoxybcnsmn (V), m. 162\ P-O.N C.H,CH,C1. PhMe in 
and A«-l» heated 3 hrs on a water bath, the CSj and PhMe distd., the residue 
decompd by water washed with Ha and NajCO*, crystd from dd EtOH. reduced 
with Sn and HCI in EtOH, marie, alt , ertd. EW3, the. eat_ evapd . the Ttsrtkfie 
recrystd Irom dil EtOH, dixzotized in HtSO. and the product recrystd from hot water, 
yields t-mxtkyl-4 hydroxydcoxyUnzoxn (VI), m 146* i-Hydroxy-3 mcthyUcsaxy- 
benunn (VII) was prepd by the method of Blau (SlanaUh 26, 1149(1905)) PhCH»Ac 
was prepd by dry-distg a tnixt of Ca(Otc), and (PhCH.CO).Ca (2 parts) The 
measurements of the absorption const? in the ultra violet range were earned out by 
the method already described ( toe ctl ) The ketones were examd in hexane (optically 
pure) (rf Wolf and Herold, C A 23, 5416) and the desoxybenzoms m EtOH (the 
absorption curves with EtOH and with hexane are identical) The results are tabulated 
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in complete detail In *11 cases the phcnoim.ua were similar to those previously de- 
senbed. n: . the mas absorptions of the d isomers of p chlnro . p-mcth)l an! p- 
h> droxj desoxy l xrnzoin arc displaced toward lower frequencies with respect to their 
a isomers The displacement U tween the 2 OH isomers is greater than between the 
2 Cl denis which in turn show greater dtflerences in the isomers with a nuclear Me 
group The weak absorption band of the d isomers of hydroxy-, methyl- and chtoro- 
desoxy benzoin, and to which has been attributed the color, disappears after complete 
punfication Thus d h> droxj desoxy benzoin. described b> Weisl (Slonalsh 26, PM 
(1903)) as orange red. is colorless when highly purified In the compds with sub 
stituents in each nucleus, as in the mcthylh> droxy dcrivs . V has a great max displace- 
ment compared with that of VI and the displacement increases still more when both 
substituents art in the nucleus on the CO group, nr . in VIL bimilar relations ore 
found tn the Me Cl dem - . « here the effect ot the Cl prevail j over that of the Me group, 
as with the compds contg a single substituent Therefore the increase in light ah 
^orpuon resulting from proximity to the CO group is not unusual but is found in all 
compds The CO group has an effect wholly apart from a dampening of the substituent 
and its nucleus The proximity of CO to unsaid bonds greatly increases the alisorption 
power (cf Biclecki and ilenn, C A 8, 691). and even the C«1I« nucleus with its conju 
gated double bonds has a similar influence tef \ Auwers, C 1 9, 14V* 13, 432 .1) 
Measurements of kitoncs of the I’hCOI t and I’bClItCOMc type show how profound 
is the influence of the position of CO with respect to the C»H« nucleus In every case 
there is an increase m the power of extinction, beginning with compds with the CO 
directly on the C*H« nucleus Tins effect is much more intense in the ketones than in 
the desoxy benzoins since in the ketones the distance between 2 centers of oscillation 
has a greater influence than in the desoxybenzoms, in which the displacement of fre 
qucncy indicates only the variations in the state of satn of 1 C»H» nucleus with respect 
to the other The joint effect of the 2 centers of oscillation with unsaid character 
leads to greater optical exaltation In desoxy benzoins the CO group has a lower degree 
of satn. than the neighboring CH» group, while the azoxy — N( 0)= group cone 
sponds to mtnc N and msolscs a greater satn of the same N atom Therefore, of the 
2 N atoms in the azoxy compds . the quinquev alent N is in the higher state of satu 
The proximity of an O or quinquevalent N atom should not have a depressing effect 
on the substituted nucleus, while the ten alent N has an excitant effect like the CO 
group, which induces an increase in the absorption power by the reciprocal influence 
of the 2 unsatd groups A comparison of the absorption spectra of the simplest aro- 
matic den vs having their N in the form of NO*. NO or NHj groups confirms these 
deductions The same reasoning may be extended to dtazo compds According to 
Angeli (C. A 2j, 2991) these arc not simply stereoisomers. Cambi (C A 21, 3s93) 
on the contrary gives the structures (RN’(-0):N)’K* and (RN.X 0)'K* to the normal 
and isodiazotatcs. resp Cambi nnd Szegd (C A 23, 337) have shown that normal 
diazotates have continuous absorption spectra with low coeffs of extinction, whereas 
the iso dens s hascamax absorption in the ultra-violet. Based on the formula abuse 
of normal diazotates, the qumques alent N carrying the O is next to the nucleus, while 
in iso compds the O is on the trrmjDal N The optica) behavior agrees perfectly with 
the hypothesis 


[f^XC«H.N*( O) NT [p-XCsH,* X OJ' 

(normal) (iso) 

smaller absorption greater absorption 

Both in the aromatic ketones with the CH,CO chain and in azoxy dens-s and diazotates. 
the vanation in absorption power for ultra violet light depends upon the distance 
of the 2 centers of oscillation with the lower degree of satn , and it increases when the 
2 centers are closer together. • C. C. Davis 

Spectrography of the flavone series. HI. The constitution of wogonin. Stiut’o 
Hattori. Arts Phyiochtm 5, 90-116(1930), cf. C. A. 22, 3G61 —Wogonin (I) is 
present in small amounts m the roots of Scutelhrta baicalenns Georgi (Labuitae) while 
taicahn forms the much larger part. I is extd. with benzene and recrystd. from S0% 
ale. forming y ellow needles, m 201*. The analyses correspond with the formula 
vT 14 W,, il lt f contains two 110 on c MeO group One of the HO groups is methy lated 
by CIbN,. forming a Me ether, m. 183°. which gises a brown color with FeCL This 
be “ v '? r ’° dlcat , es group m the o-position to the C:0 group Methy la tion 

^ a , n T d > ’ ldds i a cthcr * m 107-8 (U). w h‘ch does not gn e a color 

u t™ hydjolysl- with 20% XaOH. PhCOMe and BzOH are obtained 
Upon boding with HI (d 1 7), I is demethylated with the formation of a deep yellow 
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rrfSurt. ra ££;-■ ' T' bl of tie 'absorption spectra of aoetvlwngnnrn 

the format* Jh vmrTt^-fiasone showed an analogv from which it is concluded 
-• h l^T The strurtim- was finals- detd fir smthesmrng 

«■?* aSmj 't dirrctlr Wth IL T£e reaction of Aid, 

s ‘ lUCJICOMc melded a substance. m 112-3 (IH). identical with 1 

rt rtft -• • fir Bargcllim and later fir Chapman. fifcrira and Robinson 

''. th r Ir^St.’SSllO widSrre MeO group-c The »0f-uf wrt. FeCfi 
(C A *« ‘ . ‘T c 5 Wmr in the c-positocra to the C O croup (2 «rf) Fusion of 
5?S Hs ^and l^ONTnelJed a Caronr. m KT-S* identical with D andnertmth 
J? 5 f 7 -tr unctb erxvCa votie E therefore, is 5 ,-dihrrirorv ‘i-BiethoTVfiarw.e 

%JSSS spectra ate pven of t-raethusySavone. aecM) . mono- and danrtheirropmm 
*^V, 21 ™ n and 5 r^-tn fi vdrtn vfia mne I- Goiait* T i euctgg 

“ tXlfflt group v. m-Methoxebenzaldebede end diacetoresorLmoL lie* 

llreo Kr.N r*, lrvk AM MB, eMWTO, =1 

r -t 8 . 110" 5 £220 10. IKK, l'4 < t-n.22i' , i, 2377 — The diacetate of tetrahromodi- 
^nrslidenrdwcetnrrsnranol (3) melded difiavone upon treatment with ale. KOH. 
hut the corresponding ani«iEdcne and verntrs fidcnc rompds. melded dicoumaranones. 
The trpe of ring fee-med roust depend upon the relative lalnl tr of the a- and S-Br 
atoms and it appeared that a p-McO group increased the lalnlitr of tlie 5-Br atoms 
Krrording to the theorr of induced alternate polarities, a wi-McO group should hare a 
less marked mSucuct so the tn-MrO homolog (II) of I was prepd fir condensing di- 
acetare'uronol with m MrOCJUCllO. followed fir oerts latum and hrnmmaticin 
The principal product was the corresponding S'^-'dimctfiarrdicoumamnone (HI) 
hut the absence of a diflavime was not proved- Ih m tncthnrrVcrx liden-diaccto- 
resoronol di Me ether sligfctlv sol in TtOff Et-O. sol in Phil, Me-CO CHCE, m. 
157 -^*. p>\e a dibromide to 211 * (decompn ), a tetra bromide (pimtv uncertain). m 
170' (decompr ). and a pcntafirnmide (puntr uncertain), a IV* (decompn ) Ih-m- 
methots bents UdcnediacctaresuranQl (IV) was in sol in II -O and petroleum ether, 
sliphtls <=ol m EtOH and rt : 0 so’ in di 1 KOH. CHQi Me- CO and I'M! and m 3157* 
IV prepd in Tt OH was orange-ei flow better yields ►ere obtained in \IeOII fmt the 
color was fight veJIwr Tfir rrsp colors of these chrcenoisomcrs remained unchanged 
alter repeated rccrvstns. their tn ps and mired tn ps. were the same and thee formed 
■tfir same diarctate m 122* II could not be cyvstd HE crest d from C»H»X. m 
277-9* (decompn 1 Diptpcrtmrlidenedi m metboxsdiflavanone prepd fir treating 
a curt o! 2 g of IV and 5 g of piperonal in 60 ce. of CHCL with -1 > eq ale HQ m 
245* Similartr RtH condensed with IV to give dibcnrrlidcnedi m metfiors fiavunnne, 
m 24 < '-50° C H Barr 

Thwpbenols. Dithioflaruae and fin ear tfithioSaranune. C FlN 2 L G \ e.vti-kixi 
*vd L SsRTryi Gam ckim ital ®3, 7 hs~hl 1 ( 10 . 101 — Prevmus erpts. which dealt 
with compds coni' " hetcrocvclic sulfurated nucio arranged svmmctricalJr in the 
C*H, nucleus and in which diVetothiazme dithiochromanfmi and dithiuranthone were 
prepd (cf i' -t 20, 3002 21, 740 22 44 were continued in the present wort fir 
the prepn of dilhio deris-s. It was ncccsiars m this connection to studs the behavior 
of polyibiophenoh with unsatd compd» of the C,H. and C,5fi scn=s Ifithiuresarrano! 
(I) was cho-en Ivcnuse of the ease of prepn of its isomers and because from it could 
be obtained dens-s. contg 2 mn hcterocs die sulfurati d gTo jps on the centra) CiHi 
nucleus It was found that I forms addn products with C,H and C S 1I, denvs each 
group adding to a double or to a tryile Imnd The addn of ThCH CHCCbH (II) to I 
cau^be accomplished br heating E II 12 mols ' and glacial ■VcOR satd with HBr lit 
100 tn a scaled tube for several hrs steam-distg tf> remove crccss I) and washing 
the residue with boiling water hut the meld is very small A much higher meld is 
obtained bs heating I 1 hs. HllrCH CXrH id Brr 11 . 1221 ) (3 5 parts) and AcOH 
«td with HBr i parts at UK* m a sealed tube feff 5-6 hrs potrang into water stcam- 
d-stg and wishing the residue with boiling water The product is in fi&er \tcnedU*«>- 
o-tKivarKam.cactj „ C*H,(SCH v CH.CO,HiPhk (IHI pitch which cannot tie crvstd . 
sol in aq all. hrdrondes and carbonates. IH (5 g ) in aq 2Ca : CCb, tuuditcd with aq 
KMnU, a g the reaction nuri. bemg partiaBv neutralized with dfl HJ50« during 
the oadabon' filtered washed with boding water, the filtrate coned . acidified with 
Hi*sO, and the ppL recra-std from EtOH. ndds m pker Vr vfi H-kxJ-ociHrui’mc 
oCid.m-CUlE VJ-CH(CH CCbH)rhb (IV). m 192* IH and POCfi (13 parts). heated on 
a water bath for a long time (with vigorous agitation), poured into ire-wnter (before 
the reaction product has become too thicl.) thesepd greim-brown oil allowed to sofidifv. 
digested with warm dil Na COi. estd with boiling EtOH. the ext coned . and theppt 
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purified by repeated crystns from I tOH. yield dtlhiofluviinone (V). greenish yellow, 
softens around f>3-70\ 'emituvs at S5-00*. completely fused at 120 5 . Rive? intent 
carmine ml solns in coned H»SO t (test of thiollavanone rtoup) IV is also forme<l 
from III and PCI. with anhyd AIC1, under the lame conditions I <7 g ) in anhyd 
I'hMe (40 cc ) and N'a (2 r ). lioiled several hrs , with frequent notation, the unaltered 
Na carefully removed, I'hC CCO,I t (12 fi g ) in PliMe added, with vigorous agitation, 
let stand several hrs. water added acidified with dd H,NO«. extd with 1 t|0, the 
PhMeltiOeit extd with aq KOIf. the PhMe Pt,0 residml soln dried with CaCh. 
and the solvents distd m vacuo, leaves a residue of straw yellow oil which is n mist 
of Cl m-phenyUne a-dtlkiocinnanuile and iJ m phenyl/ne d^IiCktocinnatrut'e which conM 
not lie crystd This imxt . sapond by refluxing with ala KOIl (1 g ( for 2 hrs , ddd 
with wati-r (equal sol ). the 1 tOH distd . the aq residue eitd with J M> (to remove 
trices of stytene lormeil by decompn of the aad) the aq residue acidified with dd 
ff,hO,. the ppt (mixt of a and Cfaadt) extd with warm I. toll, and the ext cvafwl . 
leaves m pi enylenr a-dllkwtinrutmtc acid, m CsHtlSCl ClII’hlCOjH |< (VI). oil flic 
residue from the FtOH estn . recrystd from MingAcOH. yields m p.hcnrlcne fl-Jilhin 
cinnamic acid, mC,H,|S(.( CHCO,ll)l’h [, (Vlll, pale yellowish, m 221* ^ VII hntid 
qIiovc its in p evolves C*h and Iravrs m phftiylrnrJilhis’Slvrrnf. m L«II # |SCf C)l|)I’)l|i 
(VIII). oil, cannot tie crystd Also I ( i g ) in anhyd PhMe ami Na ( 1 g ). re'luxed for u 
long time, cooled, the exerst Na rrmoved. agiutrd with HC Cl’li (4 5 g ) in I'hMe, 
let stand, a little water added, acidified with dil H,SO,. extd with I t s O. the PliMe 
I tjO ext extd with aq NaOl! the residue washed with water, dried with CaCI, 
and the I t|0 and PhMe distd , leaves VIII. Na I Is < J<> g of .1* J) added slowly to 
VII (1 5 g) suspended in water, acidified with dil II, SO,, forms an oil which cannot 
Ijccrystd Thisoil (1 g ) in aq Na,COi. oxidunl with coned KMnO,lcalcd quantity), 
filtered, washed with Iwiling water, the filtrate coned . acidified with dil 11, NO,, and 
the ppt recrystd from boiling I toil, yields IV. PCI* (193 g) and then anliyd 
AlCl, (4 5 g ) added with continuous agitation to VII (2 g ) suspended in anhyd C«H» 
(20 cc ), warmed gently to complete the reaction, let stand with frequent agitation, 
cooled, ice added, filtered, the residue washed with water, digested m dd aq N'a,C0> 
and the residue recrystd twice from boding CJI*. yields dithtoflavane (DC), pale lemon- 
yellow, m 273 fi*. gives a yellow soln in coned II, NO, VII (1 g ), agitated withccmed 



II,SO, (5 cc) (cooling), heated at CO-fiO® for some time, poured Into water, filtered, 
the residue washed with water, digested in aq Na,CO, an<l recrystd from CNIIt, also 
yield* IX. VI in oil form (he til ) could not be made to cryst from any solvent, but 
by acidification of its soln in aq Na.CO, it seps in the ant id state, though not cryst. 
The only means of purification is to dissolve it in dil Na,CO,. filter, reppt with dd, 
lI»SO, and repeat this optration Thus prepd , VI is a yellowish amorphous solid, 
which in time becomes compact and friable It has no sharp m p . but softens around 
70® and at 73® it becomes a frothy liquid Hydrogenated with N'a-llg and then oxi- 
ilizcd with K.MnO«. VI partially decomps , lint docs not yield crystalhzahlc products 
It is dceotnpil by errned ll-NCK, w\tb. evolvttwwv of. NO, atvA Util , wv *.V.a ca-a the U>NiO, 
not having the dehydrating action which occurs m the formation of the thiocliromanone 
ind thioxanthone nuclei, but rather an oxidizing action which results in cleavage of 
the double bond VI, heated at 1N0-00® until CO, is no longer evolved, cooled, washed 
with aq N*3,CO, (to remove unaltered Vf), suspended in I.tOff, reduced with a great 
excess of Na Jig. the Ilg sepd . filtered, the filtrate partially evapd . dild with a large 
vol of water, let stand, yields a fight yellow oil which cannot fie crystd and which 
l *™‘Phenylenedithioeth)lbenzene, m-C,lf,(SCH,CH,Ph), (X), docs not distil up to 
300 in vacuo Aq NaOIl (J 2 g) and then FhCII,CH«Cl (4 g) added to ale I (2 
r>, UM< * 0 6 ,lr • t,,c htOll distd . the residue extd with Ct,0. the ext dried with 
NaCl,, and the I 1,0 evapd . yields X. This confirms the constitution of VI and VII, 
*° r the reaction between 1 and PhC CCOaHt, the addn. of the thiophcnol groups on 
J“ e taVes P !l « tn 2 ways: union of the S to the o-C and to the ff-Q atom of 

0 C CO, H , giving rise to 2 groupings I’hC(.CHCO,U) S— and I‘hCH:C- 
(CO.H).S . C. C. Davis 
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The position of the glucuronic acid linkage In baicaUn. Kbit A SilTBATA AJ>T 
JlATTORI A(ti fkylochtm 5, 117-8(1930) —In baicahn (I), a glucuronic 
jcid den* of Iwucnlcm (5,0.7 tnbjdroxyflavone). the glucuronic acid radical (II) can 
lie linked only in positions 0 or 7 since on methylation only 1 mono-Me ether can be 
obtained which gnes a violet brown color reaction with FeCU showing that the IlO 
aroun in position 5 and ortho to the C O group is still free. Position 7 for the linkage 
with II is likely on account of the g r een color reaction of I with FeCl. in analogy with 
the r i (kdih* droxytla* one. Furthermore cobalti pentaxnnune salts, which are known 
to oxidize vicinal phenolic denvs . attack air solns of 1 easily, forming ppts alter a color 
change E Cbbal'e* FtUNKO 

QumoUne compounds containing arsenic. H. Synthesis of fr-metboxyipiinolme 
denn tires of ammopbenylarsonic acids by the use of 4-bromo-6-methoxy-2-n5ethyl- 
quinolme. Robert II Slater J. Chem Sot 1931, 107-18, cf C A 24,4039 — An 
improved method is given for the prepn of 4-hydroiy-6-methory 2 methylqumoboe 
(t'1% yucld), I’ODfi pves the 4-Pr der ir (I). in 117-8', the AcOH and dil IIXOi 
solns exhibit a blue fluorescence and a diL il ,SO, soln. a greemsh blue fluorescence 
changing to violet on ddn Heating a mi rt- of 8 5 g 1,54 g TV* 

cc. AmUH, 10 g KjCOi and a trace of Cu bronze and 1 at 130-40' for 22 hrs. give* 
59 g o-G' methcxy-2'-melhyl-4'-qvtHclylamtnophenylortontc acid (II), m. 302-3* (dr 
compn). isoelectric pt. fw 7.3, crystals from dil AcOH. A colloidal soln does not 
give a color with 0 001 A I . addn. of a few drops of coned HC1 pres a brilliant violet 
color, which disappears on addn. of more HQ, the warm coned. H,SO, sola exhibits 
a blue fluorescence. Various salts are i puT desorbed. Reduction of II in EtOII IIC1 
contg a trace of I with SO, gives 12-ekloro-7-methory-ll-meth\l-S,t2-dihydroquinben; 
arsanne (W). pale yellow, m 245-7* (decompn.). Oxidation of III with 11)0, in 
AcOH gnes 7-methoxy 1 l-methylquinbenzarsaxinit and. pale yellow, does not m. 310*. 
various solns. exhibit a blue fluorescence; salts are qualitatively described POC1, 
below 80' gnes the chloride, pale ytllcrw, m. 165-7*. the dil aq NaOH soln. exhibit* 
a bright blue fluorescence. I (5 g ) and e-tolidine (10 g ). heated 9 hrs. at 140-50*. 
give 7 2 g of 4-o-tolu]ino-6-methoty-2 netheryquinohnc (IV). pale yellow, crystg with 
ttOH.m 152*. heating 5 hrs at 100* gives the anhyd compd.. m. 199-200*. tbediaio 
chloride gives a blood red azo dye with alk. A Cidf tOH. a dfl soln in EtOH or AcOH 
gives a reddish brown color with 0 001 iV 1 At denv . m. 182-3* The diazo compd 
from IV, pale orange, with KaiAsO, pves 4',C-metkory 2‘-melhy!-4'-quinolylamino- 
3^'-dmethy!diphenylylartomc and. m. 304-5*; the warm coned H,SO. soln shows a 
bght blue fluorescence, which disappears on ddn. 4-0 Diamndmo 6 methoxy 2 methyl 
quinoline (V), pale yellow, m 195-6*, was best prepd. by heating the component* 
at 140° and 10-5 mm , a dil EtOH soln pves a red color with 0 001 N 1 At dent , 
crystals with HiO, m 140° and then 200-1*, the C»H, soln exhibits a greenish blue 
fluorescence, the EtOH soln pves a brilliant blue color with 0 001 N I, while the AcOH 
soln pves an intense red color The Bart reaction with V pves 4‘,6'-melhoxy-2~- 
methyl 4' auinolylamtno 3.3'-dimelhoxydtphenylvlarsonie acid, pale grey, m 243-5* 
(decompn ), the dil AcOH soln pves a dark brown ppL with 0 001 A I I and (p- 
H,NC,H,),CH,. heated at 135-40* and 10-5 mm., pve p-6-methoxy 2 melhil-4-qutitolyl 
ammo-p’-aminodiphenylmethane. pale yellow, crystals with 1 tnoL H,0, m 135-45*. 
the Bart reaction pves p-6-me0uixy-2-met kyl-4-qut nolylamtnodtphen ylmelhanc p 
oriomt acid, pale yellow, chars at 300 , B soln. m coned. H,SO< pves a bnlliant purplish 
blue fluorescence which is destroyed on ddn with H.O 4-Am',n>-6 methoxy-2 methyl 
oumn inr m . T ' r ' t m 310° The chemotherapeutic tests will 

C. J. West 

Ukaprasanva Basd J Indian Chem 


i 205-9°, IICl salt does not n 
be published elsewhere 

A-Diketones m ring formation. 


5^7 810- 04 (1930) rf C A 24 5752 — Bz,CH, (I), supposedly 9G% enohe. g 
1° o o> ■> ciam 4 G-diphenyl 2 pyrutone, when condensed with CXCH.CONH, (. 


. • . - CXCHtCONHi (IV) 

3 the influence of the adjacent substituent m the enohe modification in the course 
rtm^“ n i S JIi h2S i >Wn .w < ^ 1 , dalsed ***** !. /'-MfC.H.COCH.Bz (II) and 
CH,(COtt), (HI) I condensed with IV in the presence of NaOEt, gave 5-20% of 


■)> OT CPh. » 320* By nsmg Et.XH as a condensing agent. 
/0 was “btained. a 50% excess of IV improving the yield. The condensation 

of U , b ? tbe SJd of Et,XH gave 34% of KB CO C(C.V) CPh CH CCM.Be, 

m ~ 6 7 ( wb,ch heating with H.SO* evolved CO, and formed 


KB CO CII CPh CU tcjhlle. 


-8*). and 17% of NH.C0.C{CN) C- 
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(G//,l/z) ClPcPh. m 311-2*. hydrolyzed to ,V// c/fcoc*’ 

ra 237-0° According to D the mam crop is derived from the 1 hC(Ofl) CHCOC,- 
HjMt modification owing to the greater inhibiting effect of the B tolyl group m the 
MeC«H«C(OH) CHCOPh form Tliat the reaction had taU n place onl> thro ugh 

:\ident bj the isolation of only NH CO C(C?C) Cl*h Clf CC« 
condensation of IV with I’hC(OMe) CHCOC»II«Me 


the enolic phase vri? 
H,Me from the 


NTf tO ll(\l CFt Cl! CtJ, m lfti*. the condensation product of III and IV, was 

heated with coucil 11CI for 3 hr* at 150* and hydro!) red to CO CII CU 
m t»l 1° The influence ol ‘•ubstitucntx on the rcacti'it' "I the CH, CT<wipof IV was 
studied l>> condensations involving the ii«c of CHj(COMIi>i (VI) and LIMCV), (VII) 

AciCHj (VIII) and VI formed Sll 1.0 UCOMl,) L \fcLll Cite, m 221 3* (winch 
was hydrolyzed with coned IIL1 to luhJoslvnl in 1~1» St) ). whereas ClCIIiCONlli 
and PhCHiCON'Hi could not lie condensed with VIII. A mut of VII and 
VUt with the addn of a htUc LI, MI gave '7% of 3 cyano lultdailyri!, 


XU CO C{CX) CSIe III <btfe. m 289® With CSCH,CO,l t and VII, resp, Hz 
CJlf Ac gave hr CO C(CO,rj) cite at drh . m 2K>-7*. and XIUOC{CX) C\tr 

CU.^Ph. m 310* C R Apoinau. 

Derivatives of dmaphtbylene dioxide. A Corbcllim and Pastihim Grier 
rfcim iiai. 60, 643-61(1930) —The expts continue the previous ones (cf C an<) \ ntti, 
C A. 23, 345S) Coned 0-dinaphthot (I) in AcOH and Hr (ealed quantity) in AcOII, 
heated on a water bath, cooled, the ppt. removed, the mother liquor coned until further 
crystn is complete, and the combined products recrystd from C«ll, or CHClj, yield 
almost 100% of dibromo-0-dmaphthol (II), m 202-3* (which is far front the 155* 
obtained by Fosse (ef. Bull soc chm (3], 21, 657), when prepd in the same way). 
Methylation of alb II by MejSO, with crystn from PhCl yields the di-Mt dertr , Cn- 
IliiOiOr,, m 239 5° (not cor ). To det the position of tlie 2 Br atoms the oxidation 
products of II were studied With a compd of this complexity, the products vary 
with the nature and quantity of the oxidizing agent H (15 g ) in AcOII, oxidized 
with CrOi (15 g ) on a water bath, when the reaction is completed heated to boiling, 
coned . dild with water, acidified with H,SO«, the ppt. dissolved in dil Na,CO«. oxidized 
with KMnO, (at first cold, then on a water bath), the excess KMnO, reduced with 
EtOH, filtered, the filtrate coned, on a water bath, acidified with IICI, extd. with 
LtjO, the ext evapd almost to dryness, CIICI, added, the ppt. sublimed in rerun 
around 150® and the sublimate recrystd. from abs KtjO. yields A btomophthahe acid 
(III), m )03-7° (cf Btr 20, 1017(1687), Stephens, C A 16, 253). Oxidation m the 
same way with KMnO, of the product obtained by extg with EtjO the dild AcOH 
soln . or that obtained by sepn on long standing, yields more HI. Alt H (5 g ), oxi- 
dized with dil aq KMnO, (8 35 g ) first cold and then on a water bath, the excess 
KMnO, reduced with EtOH, filtered hot, the residue washed thoroughly with boding 
water (to ext. the slightly sol. K salt), the combined filtrates acidified with HC1 and the 
ppt recrystd. from I’hNOj, yields 2 - [2 hydroxy-6-hromo-l -naphlhoyl\-d-bro mobcnzoic 
and (IV), pale brown-yellow, m 34G* (not cor ) The A ’a sail of IV (0 2 g } and fused 
KOH (1 g ), kept at a min temp, until the product is completely sol in water, dissolved 
m water and aq HC1 added, ppt. an unidentified irnwpd , does not m. up to 300°, 
contains no Br, sol. in aq Na,COi This reaction with KOH was carried out with the 
purpose of decomp g IV into III and hromo-2 naphtliol, a decompn winch takes place 
easily with 2-[2-hydroxynaphthoylJbenzoic acid (cf Walder, Btr 16, 299(1SS3)), 
but m the present case KOH probably merely replaced 2 Br atoms by OH groups, 
without rupture of the mol Boiling aq G-hrottio-2 paphthol (m 128 5°, cf. Tranzen 
and Stauble, C A. 16, 1945) (0 25 g in 150 cc.), oxidized with boiling aq FeCl, (0 3 g ). 
boded for some time, filtered, the residue washed v'lth dil. HCI and recrystd from 
yields 2,2' -dihydroxy C,fi' -dibrotno-l ,l'-dintipklh\l, tn 203®, mixed with n it 
melts at the same temp , establishing the constitution of EL II cychcized by CuO 
acc S rJ?* to method already used for I (cl. C. and Vietti, loc. ctl ), the product extd. 
with PbCI, the ext. coned and the ppt sepd. by fractional crystn from 1’hNO., yields 
2 products (I) a less sol. compd- C,«H«Q,Br, (V), to- 301-2“ (not cor.), yellow, corre- 
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•ponds »a coropn to a di Br denv of draaphtbylene dioxide, sublimes unaltered t« 
vacuo, and (2) a mote sol unidentified campd C,Jf«0,Br,. red, m 42J-2*. sublimes 
unaltered tn racvo 



~Br (II) Br (V) 

C C. Dans 

Qaiso'-ae tom pounds. U. Some derivative* of 4-pb enyl-2-mcthy 1 quin olin e . 
I'H'CIA N BraHMaCHAKI am> Takavada BnATTACIiASVVA, J Indian Chtm Sac 
7, S3H(1930) d C A 24, 5S75 — The enhanced toxiaty of 4 phenyl 2-metbyl- 
qiunobne toward protores compared to that of quinoline induced B and B to synthe- 
sis 6 rx!ro-l-phenil-2-mnhrl^umoUnt (I) and S niiro-t-phrnyl 2 mrlhilqvinrhne (U) 
A mist, of 50 cc. A'cl'h and 30 cc. (AcH)>. cooled in ice and satd with HCl was allowed 
to stand for 4S bra. After resatn with HCl. and standi tit for 21 hrs the mixt. was 
added to SS g of p-KO,C*H*MI t and «0 cc coned HCl and the whole was heated for 
5 to 6 hrs on a water hath After diln and filtration, the cooled filtrate was freed from 
a-XOiCiHiXHi by tjcutraliration with TvaOJI and filtration The filtrate was super- 
satd with NaOH with pptn. of I, m 141* I was reduced by SnCli and HCl to 6- 
amino-4-phtnyl 2-mttkylfutno!me. tn 1SS*. and condensed with p-MeiN'C«H,CHO 
to 6 nitro~4-p\enyl-2 fydtrntlkylaminostyTyl^vinoline, m. 64*. II, similarly prepd 
from e-NOiC«H^<Hu tsu 9-1*. was reduced to S-amino-f-tkmyl 2 rr,rthylqu\nt>Unc 
and condensed with P-MeiXCsfHCHO to five S mlra-t-pkmy 2 p~dimtihylamino- 
tlyryteuinohnt, tn 129* C R AnnrsAU. 

Quinoline derivatives. VZL 7 Lows Joirv Bar 6JB, 2057-61(1950). ct C A 
21, 914, 25, 953— The need for prepf large amounts of qtumme acid (6-methoxy- 
qiunolme-l-carboiybc aod) (I) from quinine or con quinine (II) by oxidation with CrO, 
led to a study of the conditions for obtaining the max yield in the ram. time Tlie 
expts., earned out trader identical condition* as regards quality of the starting materials 
and reagents and the method of procedure, led to the following results n by the 
Sfcranp method gave 42% I. Addn. of Fe (as FeSO.) raised the yield to 55%. Co, 
Ni and Vd were without effect. Mn. as MnOr. MnSO, or KMnOj, at a concn. Of 0 I 
atom metal per 1 . gave 75% of very pure I; to obtain this neld the wt. of CrOi used 
must be at least twice that of the H. The optimum H,SO, concn is $%. Replace- 
ment of the Mn by Mg Al, Cu. Ag. Ce and Pb did not raise the yield above 48%. and 
Hg lowered it to2S%. Cl, Asandjaesefguhr also did not prose suitable Tbe procedure 
for oxidizing 100 g n in the presence of Mn is given in detail C A R. 

1-wBalogenoalkyUsoquraolmes and their derivatives. Recinaij> Child avd 
I xavx L Pyhan J Ckrm Soc IWl,36-t9 cf C A 24, 1 19 — This worh was under- 
talen to prep substance* having amebiadal properties and followed dues indicated 
by the structure of emetine The following acyl phenylethylanudes were prepd as 
intermediates from the add chloride and the amine ra EtiO CMcroaceto-&-PhrnyU 
rOylamult m. 67* (ah m. p cm) m XhO dtr.r 111) m 56-7“ 3 p,fitron S l dertv 
, J' 72 ’ d^rralryl dtri- (IV) m 96 kromoactto-3-Tera‘r)ltthylamuIt (V). 
“ L **.* i Z'TnZJ”" ff 1 ! m 1150 •**«• Edifying m 127-8* hi pfuro-fi- 

2® ra 161 3-reratryl it nr fVIII), crystals with 1 mol H,0. m 
B^chloroprofnano B v , ralry Ittk) la m idt (IX) ro 103-3*, y-f romobuiyro dtnv 
S 1 * " r£ n *T. ( ^ I) ® W - 2 ‘* Br dem (XH), ta 70-2* IV (30 g ). 

ti d - , CC heated at 1 20-3 0 “ fo r 1 hr give 93 8 % of 1-tUofO- 

Tp. - s'y ??* 1 ' ? C-d‘>ivJr<Ht<yqv,nolint HCl (XHT). canary yellow. dartens 210*. 

m (rfecompu./ Xm and fCC.V in HiO give 
I ‘ c Jr crome, y l 7-<wnu>-5 l-dimelkaryUirahyirono^ianohnt (X/V), ra 125* (decompn-), 
L th o%T ,St .! Umniy p , pt -* ^ ,s tr^WTed to RCX in H,Q and EtOH and boiled 
m rn^ifefrn^ 1 * ?/ lhe *V2P , V fk * der " ^ corresponding to XIII, 

* ■ ,, ‘ ra i5?,P^ e yellow, m. 205-6 and i> readily di,»ocd by HiO, PicraXe, 

orange yellow hl 22o (dowmpn ) XV also results in 40% yield from Vl and POCU 
f 3 t V?S ebaa of f 1 ' * ,ti Xl aod Eton gives 40% of I-3-o«inort*Tb6.7- 

dimethoxytttrahydrono^nnaltne, whose ptcralt, yellow, crystg with 1 mol EtOH, m. 
20o , the at HCl a all, Oram colored, m. 276-7* (decompn.) V and p.O„ followed 
by pienc acd. give i0% of 1-B-bromomtihyl-C ,7 -d>mtl)ioTy-3 ,i-dikjdmsa^uincline 
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picrate, orange-yellow, m. 190-1* (decompn ) V and POClj five S0% of XIII. E[ 
and POClj. followed by picric acid, gn c 1 -ckloro’nethylJj-rn melhoxy-3.4~dihydrotso. 
qinnohne picrate, yellow, m IG9-70* (uncor), tie IIC1 salt, m about 170 . appears 
to contain Me, CO of crystn I rom III there was obtained 1-thhr cmethyl-C,?-methylene. 
dtoxy-3,4-dikydroisoqutnoline picrate, orange reel, m 179~KO° (<lccompn ), the HCl 
salt decomps 201°, it al»o crystallizes with MejCO, m 150 70° IX and POCU Jive 
a mist of 2 picrate*. m 233° and 145 83° (both uncor ). the 1st contained no Cl. the 
2nd only a trace Boiling X and POCh in ThMe for JO min gnes a mist of l-y-chloro- 
propy l-(i,7-dtmethozy-3.-l-dih> drotsoqumoline pjeraJc. which m JU3-4* (not pure), 
and 4.1 3-dehydro-0,V^dnnetnoxy-l,2,3 r S. ( >,lS keiahydrobenzopyrrocolinijm picrate, yel- 
low. m 201-2°. which is exptosne, the chlortdc (XVI) crystallizes with 21I|0, m 
120-2°, or, anhjd . rn 201-5*. the dry salt is hygroscopic. Reduction of XVI with 
Sn and HCl in 1 tOH gives 80-5% of 'Ktu-dimethoxy l.:jj,0.13 hexahydrobenzo- 
pyrrocoltne. m SS-9*. IIBr salt, m Wi*. picrate, yellow, m 187* (decompn) XI 
or XII with POClj give over 90% 1 &-<k!oro\utyl-G,7-dtntcthoiy S.i-dthydmsrqui nnlme 
picrate, yellow, m 150-7°, HCl fait, tn 172 <1* {decompn ). the HjO sotn has a marked 
blue fluorescence With NH,OH the HCl salt gises 90% of S.H-dehyJro-lOJl-dt- 
meth oxy- 1,2, 3,4.6, 7 hexahydrobenzopyrulncolinium picrate, goldLn spangles, m 135-6°, 
the chloride crystallizes with 1 mol HCl and 2 mols II, () m 197 -i>°, iodide, yellow, 
m 210-2* Reduction gnes IH.ll-dimelhrxv-l £.3.4 *i,7 hexahydrolenzopyrtdoccline, m 
59-60°, b,, 223°, HCl salt, m 235-7°, picrate, bright yellow, m 172-1° Mel gnes 
a mixt. of fi methuxtide. m 214^5°, and the more sol a methiodtde, m 223“ . heating 
the latter at 250* gives the d salt. VIU and POCh give 90% of '>.l'i-dime!knvy~3- 
phenyl-3.6-dihydrobenzotly°xalocohne (XVII'. m 1S7°, HCl salt, m 2 n 1-7° (decompn ). 
sol. in 25-30 parts cold 11*0, IIBr salt, m 203°. methioiide, pale cream color, m 255*, 
picrate, yellow, m 220-7*. A'0, dm?, orange-yellow, m 202° Heating XVII with 
coned HCl 5 hrs at ICO* gives the 9.10-dt HO deni , whose IICl salt crystallizes with 
3HjO, m. 293®, TeCh gnes a deep green color. XVII presented the growth of Enta- 
tneba histolytica in cultures at a diln of 1 in 25,000, whereas the control substance, 
emetine, was effcctn e in a diln of 1 to 500,000 All other compds. were far less effective 
The salts bad no antunalanal activity and were also found to be desoid of trypanocidal 
activity. The nomenclature u*cd above is based on the following types' 
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CH CH 
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CH.CH C— C— N CH 
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CH CH CH 

11 12 1J 111 5 n 10 It 15 B 4 B 

CH CH C CH — X — CH CH CH C— C— N' CH 
I H I 4 I J 13 | 3 

CII CHtCH.C CH-CH CH CH C.CII.CH 

V8?o6 10 9876 08765 

Benzopyrrocohne Benzopyndocoline Benzogly oialocoline 

_ . . C. J West 

The -y-tr iann es. Syntheses of aryls minotiioltriazlnes. A Osmocovicn ano 
V. G\Lea. Atii acccd Linen 11, 1103-10(1930) — Using the method of prepn de- 
scribed in a previous paper (C. A. 25, 705), » e , condensing cyanoiuantdme with the 
arylihiol aetd, 5 new arylatninothioltnazines have been prepd phenyl (I), 

Ph C.K C(MH|)-N. C(SH) N. m. 231-2° (decompn ); o-tolyl (U), m. 243-4* (de- 

«- (HI) and p- denes. (IV), m 272-3° and 279-80°. resp ; p-anisyl (V), 
m. 2S2-3 (decompn.). The metallic salts of some of the above, as well as some esters, 
were prepd. I picrate, pptd from the LtOH sotn by adding picnc acid, m. 193—1° 
(decompn.) I also gives insol. salts with many heavy metals as Ag, Cu, Hg. Pb, Fe, 
i 5311 sho ' ws very slight discoloration in sunlight. I is also readily methyl- 
4 i-^A dc ^Tt g ttt' ca * c< ^' amt - °f 3IeiSOi and KOH. the product being insol in alkali, 
. U, HI, IV and V, form simdar salts with the heavy metals as well as picrates 
The ^ £ra i te i ,n 210-1*. 191-2°. I9S-9°, resp A W Covtieri 

ine umuence of light, carbon mononde and quinone on the methylene blue reduc- 
, Tamiya, Tatsctaro Hoa and KnosHi Tanaka. Ada Phytochim. 5, 

*^^-OiH.“Koj>”acid. AcCHjCOjEt, phlorogluanol and resoremol reduce 
mtthylme blue (I) in the absence of Oj at a certain pa Light energy is essential for 
xnis reaction. The presence of a mobile H atom in these substances (keto-eno! tau- 
15 cm Phasized. The enzymatic reduction of I was studied with Bacterium 

paateunanum andliver cits. It also was found to be speeded up by light. The I 

m0L ,s *«“**£« ,n thss photochem reaction, not the H donor or the dehydra se 
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The I reduction by chem means or by liwmti is not influenced by CO (II) However. 
1 reduction b> bacterial suspensions *ni found more or less prevented by U. The 
mtio 1 II dels the degree olinhibiUon The light docs not influence it. II apparently 
pres ents the adsorption of I on the baetmaf surface AcOH debyd im«c « not affected 
bv II. Smalt amounts of quinone interfere with the chrm as well as the enzymatic 
reduction of L Extensive «pU data are given and a rpee^l »rp* 

Thlodiarmes- VL 1‘sajt.t.la Knu Boss anti Bibes-ofa Kcma* Nandi. J . 
Indian Chan Sac 7, 733-4(1030). d C A 19 , f«I —The mechanism proposed by 
Cuba and Roy Choudhurj (C A 23, 139), for the formation of the thiodiazine FhMf- 

Ivllt hi N CPh CHi S from the action of PhNHNHCSNHXHt on BrCII,COT'h 
is different from that suggested by B who pointed out that varying quantities of thi- 
aroles arc formed in the above condensation (C A 20, 415) The formation of such 
thiaroles on be explained by the assumption of an intermediate of the type 7>H»h* C- 
(NHR)SCH,COPh Reactions between thiosemicaxbazidex and p-MeCUH.COCHiBr 
led. however, either to the formation of a thiodiazine or to a thiazolc. but not to both 
as expected Substituted thiosrmicarbazidc* gave thiodiazine* whereas thio*emi- 
carbazide pave a thiaiole. One g NH»NHCSNH» and 23 g p-MeC*H 4 COCHiBr 
(I) w ere shaken with 35 cc. abs ale., and after refluxing fee 20 min the tmxt. was cooled 
and chid with Et-O The crude product was collected, washed with £1,0, dried and 
dissolved in dil HC1 After filtering and neutralizing with Na,CO,. the free base 
S kel«-4 p-lolyl !,3-dthydro-1.3 thutzoU hvdrazene (II) was pptd . which after recrystn 
from McOlf, m ITS"; II Cl sail m 133*. hfxijhdme irnr , m 205* (identical with 

the condensation product of RhCH NNHCSNH, and I), ttnprDpihdtne dent m 230*; 

Bxderic.m 201 *, Ac dtnr , m 195* (identical with the condensation product of AcNH- 
KHCSXHj and I) The formation of the ThCH and Ac den vs. rules out the formula- 
tion of II as a thiarole Nil C S CH C(C T lfi) NNlii II reacted with lsothiocymnates. 


forming addn. compds, of the type, hi! C(Cillt) CH S ci NNHCSNHR (R — Me. 
Rh, o- and fi-tolyl, ra 140*. 191*. 174* and ICO*. re*p ). and with HCNS to form 

HK C(C»II,) CH S C NNHCSNH, (Hi). m 218 m dissolved in abs. ale, con- 
densed with n to give firx C(Ciir») Cff S C Nfc. m 120* NTf,NlfCSNHMe 
condensed with II to give 2-nirth)!a mi mvo-p-m/j I 4 thtodtQ-tnc. MeNH- 

C X NH C(CtH,) CH S. m. 219* (HCl soli m 195*). 2 uohutilamtno hamalat, m 
159*. was prepd from 11 and ixo-BuNHCSNHNH, (7/C/ id! m 125°. Ac denv . m 
167”), 2 phcnylaminoanaloz.m 193*(//Cfjoh m 135* Acderii’ . m 170”), J-o-PilvIrmina 
compd . m 179“ (ffCJ m/I. ro 171*, A c denv , m 199"), and 2 p-to/yfawnno uemer, m 
187* (HCl salt, ra 199°, Ac denv . m 15l“) C R. Addpjau. 

Correction to G. Hahn and W. Schuch Yohunbehe alkaloids. VL Two further 
secondary alkaloids of yohimbine. R Ltujc Bet 63B, 2GSO(193o) — H and S. 
state (C A 24, 5039) that L'so yohimbine does not lose in wt when dried at 105* 
and that the 15 Vo loss cannot be ascribed to a const- hydrate or alcobolate. This is 
due to the use of aq MeOH instead of EtOH for the recry stu , from 95% alt the compd 
ir 0 ead ? °L E ,\°U F 1 * 1 ,??? ^ lo<is ,a wt • compn and titration results 
agree with the formtfla C,,T!-,0,N, EtOH 11,0 The ale. cm be detected by rubbing 
° S **• H »° dlst S 2 cc. and testing the distillate with 1 KI-NaOH 

or with BzCl NaOIl C- A R 

C / * Ikaloids - Zej *R*o Kitasato ax» EAruyr Coro Bcr «JB, 
~ ln .FT*? 1 ' PrarticaUy nothing is known as to the reactions which 
r^v < SF lo,<ls “ d ? mal HrSO- K. and G have found that alkaloids 
“FT*. * Jl° (or UeO) group on the aromatic nucleus, with a free O-position. are sttlfo- 
, ^ (not furmnglH^O! below 10*. the resulting aadsWrally form well- 
defined crystals and the SO,H group always combines with the basic N to an inner salt. 
;«/74xf ay T^ ele ob ¥ ,ned , Papermne- (I), apemarphtne- (II) and tinomemnen/fontc 
ffr ^ bese “ Dds no longer give the diaro reaction and the SO.H group is prob- 

!?L n J he Motion to the phenolic HO group Strychnine, which has no HO (or 
Aleo; group, and bruane. in which the p-posibon to the HO group is not free, are not 
sulfonated under these conditions, and neither are those deny* of smomenme and 
tnebamcme, such as bromosmomenine, dismomaune and dithebainone (IV), in which. 
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judging from (hi failure to Kite the dioro reaction, the f> position to the HO group 
vs not free I or l. the 2 position for the SQ»H group i« assumed from analogy with 
nitrnpapai trine To det «hetlirr the color reaction of certain alkaloids with If,SO t 
is due to the formation of a colored compd or to a deootnptt IV was studied tint 
It dissolves m coned lifSO, w ith deep red color, and win n poured on icr forms a colorless 
soln winch with Nn,CO, regenerates tlic unchanged IV. I m : «»* (decompn ). easily 
sol m Nn,CO, alkalies and Ila(OH)i II, n colics with .111,0 m above W III, 
m 2l\r»-"® Snmmmnnnnvlfnnu and fivmi smorntrunt Vi) start t prisms with O .v 
11,0, m 376-WI*, gtvts in KfcOll with Nil, OH MCI a dwnme. n nl*ur .100*. also 
■ ih tamed b> sulfonation ol sinomenmc lijdmtr dionme C A II 

Saponin of Panax repen s, Maxim. IV. I’anaxsapogenin h Auuua J V harm 
W Jopon 50, 1070-fi'i(ltn0>. German ahstr iri‘» 41. cl l A 24,12'* A previously 
lias reported on punaxjn/’op'Kii* (I) and panatprasapagernit (II) und shown tint II 
is made up ol ponorMpof/nin (C*lh«0,) and gluconic acid Recently kotakr. Matsubara 
nndKlmoto(7 Chem Sec Japan 51, fJOi* HD) hive shown th it «.ipotun obtained 

from Panax repens, Jltaxim is identical to that obtained from \ralta rhtnrnti, 1. ror 
trabreserns K also proposed to change the mo] formula of (Murajami and 

Tanaka, C A 21, 3.159) to C,«i>)Hur<d<)<. hut In could not account for the large mol 
wt of its Ac <!env A obtained slightly different rs 'lilts Audi ms of I indicates tin 
mo] formula CmHuO, as previously rrportid />ihvJru t apogentn ChHi'X.>« 1M>. 
in 290-3* I probably contain* 2 double link igrx, hut uiiMrd hydroxy nu lliylcne, 
ketone or aldeh) dc groups I forms a dtphmtlurrtn in C ■ lf«.< i,N, ih comps J3.J-10* 
hence contains 2011 croups Me ester of I. lnllill, tn |i«i° cmitiins 2 ole <>ll 
and lMeO groups \tanoafetylsapotrntn (III) C„llti<>, ru 202 -I 6*. and corrc 
'[Kinds to the CnltuO, of K Only 1011 groin is aerty lited tlu other ist prohibit 
tertiary ale l)metslsat>ogrn*n anhylnde (IV) m 315 H* IV, when treated villi 
KOI I followed by IICI, gave III. Me ester of III, CuHrOt (V), tn 221* OiuUtioti 
of V with CrO, give a thketone. CiiH**0 ( (VI). m 1HJ-3®, and an acid dreompg 2 1 5-8*. 
This acid Is under further investigation Vf shows neither the I.tclicrnvxuii nor the 
CHf* reaction, hence it contains no — COMe group VI is an unsatil ketone Re- 
duction ot VI by Clemmcnscn’s method gave the original compd /)i«\imr of VI, 
Cit!luO,N,. dreomps. 237*. probably contains a -C CO C C C C - linkage VI 
forms n mr»n0tmi«irl<ri:oiie. Ct«lli»0,K*. which docs not m CK1* V gists neither the 
osaionc, pyrTolcn or pyrorobne reactions, hence the position of the C O group must 
lie either at I ansi f> or further apart A suggests the (vMivmiig lv.it tn eaptavw 
the position of OH and CO groups in I and VI: 


II H H 
-i_U — CflMft 

I 1 I 

Me OH 


H 


It 

I 

-C— C— CHMe, 


(I) 


i n i 

Me O 


(VI) 


Sapon of V gave the Me ester, m 105 , while 1 gave a compd . CoHuO, (VII), m 291®, 
which did not depress the m p of I. VII is proliably an isomer of I and Is called 
it isopanaxiD/'fljffmi III and VI also give VII. The tract mechanism ol the formation 
of the Isomer is not known I is stable toward coned IICI, even on boiling, and also 
ale. IICI When treated with dry HCl in excess MeOIl I gives a compd m 2(IS* 
(VIII) VIII Is probably another isomer of I and is called p isopanaxsapegenm A 
■‘•"gge'As the frill owing partial stricture tor 1 

II II II H 

-A C A—. -A — C— A— A — i — OIC 

life* A AltMei COjH 

II I*. I Nakamura 

Digitalis glucosides. III. Glucosides of Digitalis ianata. Sydnry Smith. J 
Cheat Soc. 1931, 23-8, cf. C A. 24, 2753 , 25, 70S— In addn to digoxin, which was 
previously reported, gitoxin, m 2%* (cor, dccompn), IaJJJ g , 3 6® (C*H,N, c I 02), 
has been isolated from the leaves of Digitalis Ianata, this has hitherto been found only 
mi the leaves of D. purpurea Other glucosides in the leaves arc being examd 

Braiilin and hematoxylin questions. XI. Hydroxy benrylehromanones, Paul 
» fftfprr, Erwin Broth and Hans Hover J. prakt Chem 129, 31-5-1(1931); cf 
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C. A, 24, 4201 — Chromanone (I) (0 5 g ) and 0 4C g p MeOCJfiCHO in ahs FtOH 
with dry 1IC1 at 0* give 0 61 g. 4'-methoxybenzalchrermanonf. yellow, m 131°, 00001 
mot m 1 cc coned H,SO« gives a blood red color I and 0 55 * vanillin Me ether give 
0.28 g 3',4'-dt-.K(rO dertv . pale yellow, m 1 17*, color in J/jSO« blood red l and 

0 6 g Mperonal give 0 45 g 3’,4‘ methylenedwxy dertv , yellow, m. 131 5-?*, color, 
Bordeaux red I end 05 g vanillin give 0F2 g 3‘-melhoxy-4'. hydroxy derm . yellow, 
m 12IV0*, color, deep blood red, yfe dertv, golden yellow, m ICO* (31% yield) 

1 and 0 47 g 3 4 (HO),C«IIXHO give 0 42 g ol 3',4'-dt-lIO dertv , golden yellow, m 

22-V-5”, color, wine red, tfi Ac dertv . m It/,* (52% yield) 7-Methoxychromanone 
(5g ) and 43 g isnvandhn in abs I tOIl with HCl give 0 2 g 4' ,7 -dimetkoxy-3' hydroxy~ 
benzaUhrotnannne, tirigbt yellow, m 153-4*. color, deep orange, Ac dertv , pale yellow, 
m 13CM0*: catalytic reduction of the Ac denv gives the benzyl dertv , red, m 123-4*, 
oxime, m lfiO-l*, Ac denv, m 00-1* 7*1 lydroxychromanonc and vanillin Me ether 

give 3‘,4'-dimethoxy 7 hydroxybensalchromanone, brown, tn 245-0*, color, dark red, 
Ac der ip, yellow, m 161-2* 3',4’-iftlhylenedioxy dertv , brown, m 234-0°, color, 
blood red, Ac dertv, yellow, m 132 6-4* 3'-hie!htxy-4'.7thhydroxy dertv . golden 
yellow, m 230-1 5*. color, dark red, Ac dertv . m 151-26°. 3',4‘ ,7-Tnhydroxy dertv , 
yellow, m 250-2*, color, blood red, Ir i A c dertv , pale yellow, m 132-4“ The corre- 
sponding bents! dertv . yellow, m 201-2*. color, light wine yellow, Ac dertv . m 117°. 
7 , 8 -Dimclhoxychromanone with AlCIi or enned Hllr give the 7,8-dt-HO dertv , crystg 
with 1 mol UrO m 1X54-85*; color, citron-yellow, dt Ac dertv, m 111*, semtearb- 
ozone, pale brown, m 224-5* (decompn ) With p MeOC.H.ClIO and HCl in I'tOII 
there results 4 '-mrthoxy 7 .X-dihydroxyhenznlchrnmanone. greenish yellow, m 192*, 
color, deep brownish red, A c dertv , light yellow, m 140* 3', 4' Di JlfeO dertv , crystg 

with 1 mol 11,0. light yellow, m 174-5*. color, carmine red, Ac dertv , pure yellow, 
m 183*, the corresponding benzyfdenv .reddish needles m 177‘, Ez dertv , m 1775-8*. 
3’-Methoxy-4',7 k tnhydroxybentaUhromanone, crystg with 1 mol HjO, yellow, m 
200-7*, attempts to remove the IfjO by heating at 17 mm over I'bMe caused 
decompn , At dertv , m 1R0-1* 3',4',7.X Tetra-110 dertv. light yellow, begins to 
decomp at 220* and is complete at 205* , color, brick rid, Ac dertv , m lfA>-7*; 
the corresponding benzyl dertv, yellow red, decomps above 200*, At dertv, m 
J07 8* C J West 

Santonin. Karl Josrrnsov Siemk Form Tidt 35, 29-33(1931) — The lactone 
ring of santonin is opened by NH, in ale giving tantonime acid amide This reaction 
is easily reversed J gives a general discussion on the constitution of santonin with 
bibliography up to Clemo and Haworth (C A 24, 404C) A R Rose 

Hydrolysis of bemoylated amino acids and polypeptides. Stepav Goldschmidt 
and \\ iliielm TCner Ann 483, 190-210(1950) — The hydrolysis of various bcnzoyl- 
ated mono- and diamino acids aminohydroxy acids and polypeptides with NaOH 
(2% usually) at 25* and 100° and H,SO« at 100* is reported The rate of alk hy- 
drolysis of the monoommo acids increases with rise in temp and HO ion concn , for 
a definite HO ion concn , the coefl decreases with increasing length of the C chain 
Aik hydrolysis of fuppunc acid is increased at both 25* and 100* by the addn of NaCl 
but u decreased by added glycine The O Bz group is eliminated from 0,N dibenzoyl 
senne BDd tyrosine at 25°, at 100* both Bz groups ere readily eliminated from the 
former cotnpd Alk hydrolysis of dibenzoylarginme causes the very ready elimination 
of lBz group with the production of a benzoylormthinc, the velocity of hydrolysis 
of the second Bz gToup is measurable when 8% N'aOlI is used Similarly, a «-di- 
benzoyllysme (I) is first hydrolyzed to the a Bz denv With bcnzoylatcd glycyt , 
digtycyl and alanylglycytglycmes the peptide linkings are rapidly broken, during 
this hydrolysis little BzOH is produced The rate of hydrolysis of bcnzoylatcd mono- 
ammo aads by 70% H,SO, at 100' increases with the length of the C chain Dibenzoyl- 
argimne behaves similarly with acidic hydrolytic agents as with alk , but the behavior 
of I is reversed the a Bz group bang eliminated first The peptide linkings are first 
broken when the above benzoylatcd peptides are hydrolyzed with 70% If, SO. The 
velocity of hydrolysis of benzoylprotems is greater with 30% than with more coned 
HiSO., the rate corresponds with the sp cond of the acid The velocity of hydrolysis 
of hippunc acid by 70% H»SO« is increased by the addn of glycine C J West 

A higher alcohol obtained from “Cortmellus Shutake.” Midzlho Sumi Bull 

P J ,yt P um Kesea, ‘ k (Tokyo) 9,905-0(1930), Abstracts 92 (in rnglish) published 
with Set Papers fnsl PAy, Chem Research (Tokyo) 15, Nos 278-81 —A higher 
saUt ale CjiHuO is obtained from finely powd Cortmellus Shutake. needles or pnsms, 
sol in Et.O, C«H fc CJIC1* not easily sol tn Vt Oil, Me, CO, etc., m 245-55*. [«J? 
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—22* Acetate. m 2(10-5*. fa)’,? —20 2* Penzoatf, m 210*. PalmsMe, m. 171-2*. 
The spectrum shows no special afxorption hand . . , , <J^'£ OSDK 

The bile acids. XXXI, The constitution of pseudoehololdsnic acid. IfrivRicu 
Wieland. Lt-mmo rarn. and ruzAnrm Dtvc 7 phystol Chem 104, 107-IM 
(1931) — ' The study of pxeudocholmdanic acid has been resumed with the hope of detg 
the location of 2 remaining C Moms in the bile acids The tctrabasic psetidochojoidanjc 
acid C>iHi«0,o is formed along with the pcntahasic choloulanic acid. C,iH,iO,*. when 
desoxybihamc and is oxidized by UNO, The former Mew that this, oxidation breaks 
open ring III is now abandoned in view of the subsequent location of a Me group nt 
Cm Pxeudocholmdanic and forms a neutral tetra Me ester, but no keto groups 
can be demonstrated, hence the remaining 20 atoms must lie present in ether or lactone 
linkage When heated it loses CO, and 211,0 nnd forms a pyropseudocholoidanic 
acid Cnlli O, which is monobasic and yields a mono-Me ester, m 192* Treatment 
of the pyro acid with ale KOI! opens up a lactone ring with formation of a dibasic 
acid, CnllnOi, m 212", from which a dl-Mc ester was obtained with CIf,N', Tlic 
mono-hit ester of pyropseudocholoidanic acid was also obtained by heating the dl-Mc 
ester of psiudocholotdamc ocul A by product in the prepn of the pyro acid was a 
dibasic acid, CnHnO, The open pyro acid is tribasic when titrated hot. due to hydroly- 
sis ol an anhydride grouping Desoxybihamc acid in AcOII takes up 2Ilr. yielding 
50-€0% of dihromodesoxybtliante and m 215* (decompn ) Treatment of this with 
Jtf KOH in MtOlI removes IHHt with formation ol t'lomsdtinTvbiiirnu ocid, m 21b" 
(decompn ), in 80% yield. Ift-Me ester, m 03* Iloth of these brommated acids revert 
to dcsoty hihanic acid when reslucrd with 7.n and HCI Oxirlition of the unsatd 
bromo acid with UNO, yields pscudocholoidamc acid This new manner of obtaining 
pseudocholoidamc acid proves it to fie a lictonetetracarl>oxyhc acid, in which ring II 
has been opened by breaking the linkage between C.and C,. since the oxidation product 
contains no Br I'ormulas representing the characteristic groupings of pscudocholoid- 
ante acid and its pyro acid arc proposed XXXII. Attempts at a new breakdown of 
desoxybihamc add Tuixnrni Dase avd Heinrich Wiruisn Had 119-23 — In 
dibromodesoxy bihanic acid (vide supra) both Br atoms arc on C« One It easily re- 
moved as IlBr, hut the 2nd is tenaciously held ns would be expected from the presence 
of an adjacent doubtc linkage Oxidation of the unsatd bromodesoxybihenic add by 
alk KMnOi converts it into the tnbasic 5 hydroxy-'! kelodesoxybiliantc and, C„H, t 0,. 
m 233-5®, oxime, m 200* Fstenficalion with CI!,N, yuelds’a tn-Ale «ier. m 154®, 
while esterification with MeOH-IICl yields an uomme In- 1/e ester, m 178*. The 
difference between these isomers is not understood The 110 acid when boiled with 
AcOII and HCI loses 11,0 and forms a difceiofuctonrdicarfiorjfie acid, C, t H«Q«. m. 
25S-60® Catalytic hv drogenation of the latter yields 70% of a G-ketodesoxyMiamc 
acid, C, t H„Oi. m 255° , tn-Me ester, m 10S* Oxidation of the above HO acid with 
fuming UNO, gave a pcntabasic and, C„UnOn. m 180° A. W. Dox 

Tauroisohthochohc acid from chicken bile. Tapao Hosizima, Iftaost Takata. 
Ziro Ubaki ano Sicetosi SinuYA J Bsochtm (Japan) 12, 303-7(1030) —Chicken 
bile is freed from mucus by ale nnd is coned on the water bath to the original vol. 
of 1 1 FeCh is then added until the acid soln gives no further ppt The ppt. is 
filtered off ami is decompd w ith w arm Na,C0« The filtrate is ev apd and the dry residue 
extd with ale The ale soln is decolorized with animal charcoal and evapd , the 
residue again taken up in ale and decompd with 11,50, and mixed with ether. The 
flocculent ppt is now filtered off This ppt is dissolved in dil Ka,CO,. gradually oadi- 
fied with 11 Cl and extd by shaking with ether The ppt thus formed is recrystd. 
several times from dil ate and gives a yield of 2 13 g These crystals are not sol m 
‘JA ether, petroleum ether or benzene, but do dissolve easily in ale , AcOII or Me,CO, 
they give the Fettenkofcr reaction nnd m 219-1®. In abs. ale soln (0 54%) they’ 
“ a ve ISP rotation of 65 74® Its elementary compn corresponds to the formula 
C,sHnOCONHCH,CH,SO,H Heated for 24 hrs under a reflux with 5% NaOH, 
it gives a mass of beautiful roset shaped needles The Na salt was converted to a Ba 
was rccr > -sf d from dil ale by a special procedure Analyses on this Ba 
salt show that the bile acid is related to hthochohc add, and is identified as tatiro- 
isohthocholic aad S Morcuus 

Magnetic rotatory power of hydrocarbons in the gaseous state (Mallemann 
uabunoJ 2. T nchloromethy I perchlorate (Birckewbach. Goubeau) 6. Recent ex- 
periments on the pyrolysis of CH, (Wheeler, Word) 21. Kinetics of the formation of 
tnaionamtde from ethyl malonate and NH, in homogeneous solution (Bailey) 2. For- 
mation oi CH, during the electrolysis of K acetate and the mechanism of Kolbe’s elec- 
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trosynthesis (Snciu, Walter) 4. Natural and synthetic rubber (Mioclby, llfftrl 
30. Aps>aratus for effecting pi reactions ruch as catalytic production of MeOJI (If S 
pat 1,700,853) 18. 

fun, Caxleton: Hydrogenation of Organic Substances 3rd «d New York- 
D Van Nostrand Co , Inc OSG pp M. 15 Reviewed m Ind Fng Chrm 23, 342 
(1031). 


Hydrocarbons. Alfons Dbsckaue* Get 515,177, Dec. I, 1020 Partly h) dro- 
genated polycyclic hydrocarbons are prepd by treating the aad sulfates of cyclic 
hydrogenated ales with aromatic hydrocarbons in the presence of HtSO< Thus, 
cydohcianyl sulfuric acid and C«Hi yield pbenylcydohexane. The acid sulfates used 
as initial materials need not be separately prepd Thus, an aromatic hydrocarbon 
may react, in the presence of HiSO., with a cyclic unsatd hydrocarbon such as cydo- 
hexene, or with a cydie hydrogenated ale. T samples are given 

Hydrocarbons. I. G Parbenimd. A -G Fr. 603,054, Mar 31, 1930 Hydro- 
carbons o( high b p are converted into hydrocarbons of lower b. p by cracking or 
hydrogenation in the presence of catalysts composed of metal compds of the type of 
acctylacetonates, with or without other catalysts. 

Partial combustion of hydrocarbons. Joha*m & Oiilevdiect- Dolce Or 
514,394, May 4, 1923 This relates to the manuf o! mists contg CO and H hy treating 
hydrocarbons with air or other oxidizing gas at a raised temp in the presence or absence 
of catalysts The improvement consists in using an alloy of Fe. Cr. and Ni, that has 
been fused in raeuo. for constructing the parts of the reaction chamber that come into 
contact with the gases. 

Condensing diolefins snth other hydrocarbons. I G Pakbevind A -G lint. 
335,512. July 5, 1929 In the further application of the general type of reactions 
described in lint 315.313 (C A 24, 1649), isoprene. toluene and Na arc heated in an 
autoclave at 160* (yielding 3-methyl 5 phenyt-2-pentene or 2 methyl-.Vphenyt 2- 
pentenc fi.y-Dimelhylbutadicne. toluene and Na yield 2 3-dimethyl-5-phenyl 2- 
pentene, and butadiene, tetrahydronaphthalene and Na yield butenyltetrahydronaph- 
thalene Cf C A 24, 3217. 

Aliphatic compounds. Henby Dinrus Fr 692,736, Mar 25, 1930 Org O 
compds are synthesized by passing the reaction gases through a no of reaction vessels 
in senes in an open circuit An example u given of the prepn of MeOH from water 
gas Cf C A 25, 963 

OrganometalUe compounds. Louis P. V Leooq Fr 692,949. July l, t029 
Salts and complex metallic compds of dithiocamphocaiboxylic acid which are sol in 
org solvents, particularly in animal and vegetable oils, are prepd by double decompn 
or by the action of the aad on oxides Examples axe given of the prepn of the Cu. 
Au, Ag and Hg salts and of a complex compd contg As which is sol in olive oil, by 
the reaction ol dithiocamphocarboxy lie aad with P-hydroxy-m ammophenylarsonic aad 
Cf C A 24,2133 

Diazo compounds. I G Farbevdxd A -G (Ench Lehmann, inventor) Ger 
515.205, Nov 6. 1928. Diazo compds of unsulfonatcd diphenylamme denvs- are 
salted out from their solus at atm temp by means of neutral, unhydrolyzed salts in 
the presence of a weak aad, e g , HiBOi. and a compd capable of reacting with HNOj 
t g , urea The oxidation products which sep after the diazotizaticm should be removed 
before salting out The products are stable m the cold and in warm, damp air T* 
amples are given. 

Alcohols from olefins. N -V. db Bataafscsb Petboleum Maatscuapfii Bnt 
335,551, May 23, 1929 Olefins (including those contg 2 or more double bonds) are 
hydrated in the vapor phase in the presence of a metal of the Pt group, Au. Ag. Cu, 
Fe, Ni, Co, Cr. Ta, V, W, Mo or bin or their salts or other compds (most suitably 
compds which during the reaction yield the metals such as oxalates, carbonyls and the 
llke > ^though compd3 such as Bi vanadate, Cu vanadate or Cu phosphate also may he 
propylen^ Vtral examples WIlil details of procedure are given for treating ethylene and 

.. Crebc aldehydes. 1C Fasbewivd A -G (Georg Kaliscber, Heinz Scbever and 
Karl Keller, inventors) Cer 514.415. Feb 3, 1927. The aldehyde group is mtxoduced 
b r A V h ' S 'LT 1,h f °™yl denvs of secondary 

a cMonde or oxychloride d PorS The reaction may be effected in an 
tainc<t 0 1w n r~»?* 1US V ^" aa Ph thol “T be added to a benzene soln of the product ob- 
tained hy treating formylmetfiyUn.bne w.th FOCI, while cooling 2 Spbthol 1- 
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aldrhvdr l« obtained fii'tn Hip mill eftrr «t uttctlnj: for nl«'iit M hr* Oilier example* 
are given ado the tvirthml tnvx It wmi! to pttp aldehyde vletlx* »*< myllmww. W«»> 
aidhioiu ii ii<ltilitM|\nl hydn«\y thii’niphthrnr amt like compt!* Cf (' .1 21. 

roll o die ketone* i (* I a»pi m\i» A O (Otto nlcmlcnnt* and Walter 
Utmll. tv* ;<lt Urt IV* UV tp*.1 Polycyclic letoivc* are pnpd (tum 

Blv’Cnailc or hrtriox y i lit krtonrt liming litlogen In tlir .* or fr'c poddon ti» dll' CO 
ft on I' by tiritltiiE t|ir»t nt n i.o id «i«t |> with alkali or alk earth Mlt» or with trebly 
all. uilit binding nginlt Itir ketone* ii uv It Mealed In llir gat or ttf|iild plia*c anil 
in l!ir I'trtrtiiT or nWnrr of mtnh»t« t g l n or CiiCO, 1 Inn lliioirnonr inm lx* 
prrpd I>i hrating e tldoit) rtunyll emetic with N»,U'. a* ..W* bn mw bn Other 
rxnmplrt atr gi\rn aho til I 2t. UtV» 

Aerial* I. NxoaiiiM CP* iiiKta h in xi I m> 0. u n U (llan* IViiW h ami 
Willi O IlftWMm vmrntnt*' t^r MHM Un '.V, tUAt AiMtt tnM'.MU 
I lir method .( Ihr Mi* 4 11 (( I 2t. tTnd |« im.llfi.d by ntlng ale* contg water 
Ihcn.itrt I i nnii tied into II xvlmli mu It Inti wanted out ol dir fraction product* 
or reinoyrdb* nadung t g Midi the «1< n*rd Mir yield of an tal* mar It (nCrra'rd 
1 '\ p n r llv •'ondrlvong the lra« Mon | nxhu I* amt irtiirillhf tlir ci*ndrli*.itr to tlir if irtl »t 
\TV»il ol by Olxvdalllig tlir ptnlvnt* thtuvigh tlir \r*'rl 1 UW] lr* »!*• giyeVV 

Aldehyde b**et l*xot>t ttx ji.Hiir *xh anov llrtg ITOSIrt Jutv II llkhi 
Hydtivltoni itlr aldehyde* nfr «vlidrn*rd with t Mil' anil nti|’1nlli amine* 

Aldehyde amine* Tin Nmumim; lin uun Co It I M’ Mat 27, tlMH 
1hr drfrn ’ration of o mtriivitlon Pnxltirt* of aldehyde* v*id> amine* ««hli a* tirptvhc 
aldehyde x* kill I'liNll, i* reixnlrd l>v tirallnt tlir ptodncl* t* I ili a |«iHhydrnyy1.»trd 
or polvhvdtnxv *iih*t (luted aioiindc cniiuxl «ucti a* cntrelml rr*omtvi»l pvrognllol 
tlniilrt* otr*orrmo1 li\ *!ri«(itiliii>i<«* or it* mono or «ti ctiloro ilrtix- 

1 xtrit. ttnol t vn*<»o IVnWtir C«A«I nml MlWt SlirMrnnxtalt xom 
U. S | rti ,1 In |<n«tiiring r*tcr* tnrli a* Mr< i \r allj’liillc aii.l* melt a* 

U(t\cinii1 ale* *urh a* MrOll ntr cmonl tmract logrtlirr at trni|'* of alx'iit H<» Wl*. 
rofn*t>onilinc to nocking jitt««tt* of 2 II* atm in tin? vt^T-ucr of c<ttah*t« null a* 
lliMi,or K«ll*>0, wMcli air ca)>aMr of I'riHlmlng imxlrratr II ion ronrti* . ami thr r»lrr 
fotmnl l* n'liUmnimU 1 trinmnl Iron* tlir traction mWt a* j'Tixlnrr.1 

Vlnjl r»trrt. \\m> O MraKUxnv. Uxv* Prt'txcnaml 1 a ten lltt'M (lo Contort 
i'liii filr l Irkttixlirmltxlir ltnl«*ttlrl l' S l,7lHi.l*.*i*. I'rfi H An rxrr't of C»1li l« 
Vtutctl tlilough a MunxocatlxtxxW aUt'lvxtlc acUl wwli at HO\r In tl'r i'tv*ri\cr of t»«t 
tuorr ili.ui alx'iit 1 1* J of a llg coiii|h| tnrli at Hg aertatr anil tlir tr tutting tlnvl rttrr 
It TrmmrO from tlir inirllon mht l<v rnlralmnrnt nitli tlir r'mi'lng rtrrtt of C,ll, 
ami it itcoxrtnl In ratification fVxrtal rxatnolr* nltli «lrt*llt of otmulntr air givrn 
Cf c .i :t.t.;r 

Conimlott t'tovlntlt of yinxl r*trr*. Cov^vattfU rfa t intltuHttt u Inm 
0 m » II (IUim IViilttli and Wiltv O llrttmann luvrulortl (Vr AIA l<*7. Mat 
ll, IYC? Krlrnr ami ollirr Vrlottrt, Aril, ad.l auliviltldrt ami xiuvl cllirtt air among 
the jitovlm tt old lined l«v i’ itdng \ 4|*orlm| v Im 1 r*trrt at a trtnp iTtnrrn '.’Ml’atnl MU* 
ami at atm or raltrtl I’lrttnrr tliloiigti a packed reaction \c»*rl nlilcli nnv contain a 
cataljxt 'lint*, live traction \r**rl tnav It pteVrd wltli ivvxxl tlvamwl on yvlvlflv 
7nO hit Itch drpotltid I xamplrt «rr glvm 

l'olytlnyl alrnhnl r*trr«. I C5 PtaiirNtsM A ('• Ir r<<>2,SHl, Mar 27, HUH 
Sol tnlxrtl r'trt* of polvvinxl aic atr made l>v tlir traction tiuuilUuroutlv or tviccvt 
*lvrlv of the ale mlxt* with arid liallilr* or condrntatlon l'tvxlilit* nlilalnrd t>v rlimlna 
don ol lialogm kyiltidr from Inlldr acldt Tlvr ptixinct* atr converted to nti Into) 
form In lirat *llm* a tnlxt of |>olvxin\l ale. 1 ICl. naplillirnlc acl.l cldotidc, I'liCI 
and pvridio l»t«ct arr lira lrv| to ,'i* -Hi* for 21 lir* llic prixltut It repd I*)' MrOfl 
end filtering It can It fsnmnl Into a fdm (torn U* ndn In a cr tone UtUer example' 
arc givrn 

Alii) l tW arid c*. Y 1 tn* l\*vr ft* Nt-woi'KH A Cm I t «W,7W. Mar 2d, IWH 
Alk\I chlorldri ate made In liflngiiig a ndxt of v a port emits ale and 11CI Into contact 
oj>* n, WI , °' 1 * "I * metallic cldotidc tmeh at 7nCli or I rCI, at a trinp of Nlanit 11X* 
i , "" w Nai’oct may l»c (otturxl l»v tlsr fraction of NnCl. ll(St\ and aic 
a l a liigli trinp An example I* given of tlw prrpn of J>tCl Cf (* .1 25, ,’ltU 

Ultlnm Ivtnaata. *1 n Ooj ptnmipr A *h l r r«.\A2l, Mar. 21, jik.U I'htlialie 
” Ronind nltli an afj viitprutlmt of Ca(OII), and liratrd to a temp, above 
a . Hie mixl It Intrmluceil gradually into die traction chamber and a ilile agent 
wen a* tome of the material already ttttiv'fotnved may It added to die tnlxt 
v vll! 1 «**?* pjrrlvllnc and It* homoloc*. I O I'AKnnttviv, A .0 Itrtt. .TlS.'SlT, 
tsov jv, w:s in the •nlfonatlnn of pyridine and it* homolog* (wltablv with finning 
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l!«SO«), Ilf or a Ilf salt such as the sulfate Is used as catalyst Examples are given 
of the sulfonation of pyridine and of «v-picoline. JYrvious use of various other catalysts 
allots mentioned 

Stabilizing solutions of salts of aromatic ttiblnic adds. I C T Atsssno A -G 
(Hans Schmidt, inventor) Ger 515,113, Teb 25. 1927. A polyhydne ale., t g . 
gljccrol or glucose, is included tn the solns. The ale and the salt may be present in 
eflual amounts 

Amine derivative*. Jurevi.u. Chemical Industries. Ltd Fr C 93, ISO, April 2, 

1930 A',JV"'*Th>o denvs of primary and secondary amines are made by the interaction 
of a primary or secondary amine w ith a chlonde of S in a(j , neutral or alk suspension 
Tramples are given of the prepn of Lt,NSSNEt» from Et,NTI and (CH,)»NSSN- 
(CHi). from pjpendine 

Anthraquinone derivatives, I G TARBevls-D A -G (.Max Kugd, inventor) 
Ger. 513,025, June 12. 1927 Mixts of a • and p aroylammoanlhrarjuinones or their 
halogen denvs are sepd by treatment in ale. suspension with caustic alfcafi at a temp 
sufficiently low to avoid sapon The a -denvs remain undissolved, while the P denvx. 
go into soln , and can tie recovered by acidification, examples are given Cf, C. A 
25, M5 . 

Benzanthrone derivatives. 1. G Farbenind A -G (Ileinnch Iseresheimcr and 
Wily EichhoU. inventors) Ger 515 327. Aug 11, 1929 Addn to -171,771. Ac- 
cording to Ger 431,774, 3:-l.Ba-l'-Dibenaanthron>U are prepd by treating benz- 
anthrone, or its denvs having the 2 position free, with acid oxidmng agents It is 
now found that the reaction proceeds differently if oxidation is effected with MnOj 
and moderately dll H«SO, products sol in alkalies and in cold bisulfite soln being 
obtained like products can be prrpd from benzanthrone denvs. substituted in 
the 2 position, and in treating these, other acid oxidizing agents may be used Ex- 
amples are given Cf C A 2$, ICG2 

F aphthocatbatole derivatives. I G Fafbeniyd A -G (Albert Schmclter. 
FnU Ballauf and Ifeinnch Hefner, inventors) Ger 514,420, Feb 9, 1029 See Fr. 
CS9.515 (C A 25, 0C6) 

Alkyl cydohexanols and cyclohexanones. Scjierinc-Kaiilbaum A -G (Walter 
Schoetlcr and llans Jordan, inventors) Ger 515,112, Tan 27. 192S Addnto6128Sl 
The h>drogenation process described in Ger 512.8S1 (C A 2S, 1259) is earned out in 
the presence of a surface catalyst, e g , A I Mg bydrosibcate The hydrogenation 
catalyst (NO may be deposited on the surface catalyst Examples are given Cf 
Ger 512.236 (C A 25, 074) 

Phenols. I G Farsbnind A -G (Fnednch W Stauf and Gerhard KrOner. 
inventors) Ger 513.79S, Mar 20. I92S See Bnt 303.220 (C A 24, 130). 

Improving the odor of phenols. GcvmutsaiArr Matihas Stucves. Ger 515.467, 
Oct 29, 1927 Addn to 514,341 The method of Ger 514,341 (C A 25, 1336) is 
modified by partially ethenfjing the phenols instead of partially estenfying 

Indoles. Imperial CnssiiCAL Industries, Ltd Fr 692,590, Mar. 24, 1930 
See Bnt 330,332 { C A 24, 5770) 

Styrenes. The Naugatuck Chemical Co Fr 693.S76, April 14. 1030 Styrenes 
are prepd by heating an alkylbeiuene and CJf*. A substance such as S or a mixt 
of CtH.Cli and S capable of forming a stable compd with the H liberated may be added 

Acetic acid. Hen-ry Dreyfus. Fr 692,735, Mar. 25, 1030 The vapor of 
CHiO alone or mixed with CO is submitted to the action of heat under a pressure 
o! 100-300 kg or more A temp of 300-400* is preferred and the CH,0 may be used 
in the form of formal and in the presence of steam Catalysts such as marg aads may 
be used 

Aliphatic anhydrides. He.yry Drum's Fr 692^37. Mar 21, 1030 Aliphatic 
anhydrides, particularly AciO, are made by passing the vapor of aliphatic aads, par 
bcularly AcOH. in contact with a heated mass of Cu or other metal of good heat cood 
Catalysts known to favor the reaction may be mixed with the Cu 

Aliphatic anhydrides. Hevry Dreyfus Fr 693.4S3, April 7, 1930 Aliphatic 
anhydrides, particularly Ac,0. are prepd by the thermal deeompn. of aliphatic acids, 
particularly AcOH, in the presence of a catalyst composed of or contg erne of more 
anhydrides or aads of As or Sb or the salts of such aads, such as arsenlales or anti- 
moniates ot Na. K or Ca. The preferred temp is 350-700* Cf C A 25,971. 

335f3l Tn^^ h i°QoS nd p.rt« t, Y Se ? tted ° rg * aJC ^Pounds. II VRKYrrjs Bnt 
* 2 ‘ 1929 . E ? GI * tnd otier products such as higher ales., esters, aldehydes 
P r fP d by heating MeOH vapor in the presence of catalysts ccm- 
p mg compds. of alkali or oA. earth metals in which the*e are the sole metallic eompo- 
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nccts (excluding Mg cotnpdi } such as oxides, hydroxides and alcohohtes ot Na. K, 
Ba and Ca. preferably at 400-600*. although higher or somewhat lower temps, may l>c 
employed Various details of app ar.d procedure ore described 

Methyl and ethyl acetate*. DrUT'cnc Gold und Silher Schhdeavstalt vorm 
Roessler (Otto Fuchs, inventor) Ger 513 M3, Jan 10, 1027 and 514, <44, Mar 
22, 1927 Addas to 507.205 In applying tlie method of Ccr 507.205 (C A. 25, 
524) to the cstenfication of erode pyroligneous acid the acid is preliminarily purified 
by beating under pressure (513 943) This purification treatment may be effected in 
the presence of salts, e g . 20-405® of * biwiffate (514.744) 

Benzanthrcne, etc. 1\an Gubelmann. RonrRT J Goodrich and Toward T 
Howell, (to Kcwport Chemical Corp) U S 1.791 SO 11 . Teh 3 In producing 
anthraquinone denis such as benzanthrcne or methyl benranthrnne. a starting ma 
tenal such as anthraquinone or methyl anthraquinone is caused to react in coned 
IfjSOi with a Cu salt such as CuSO« and a metal such as Zn or A1 which » higher than 
Cu ia the electromotne «enes (suitably at 25-30*) 

3-Nitro-5-ketotetrahydronaphth»!ene. I G Taeuenind A G (Tmil Laage. 
ins enter) Ger 515 111. \pr 12. The and of 5-Letotctrahydronaphthafene 

is nitrated and the product decutnpd with dd mineral acid An example is given 

a-NaphthoL I G I arbenind AG Tr CM,5*16, April 9, 19 1(1 a Naphthol is 
prepd by heating a Letotctrahydronaphthalene with S at atxmt 200* A catalyst 
such as Sc, finely divided Sn. ZnO, arsenious anhydride or diphcnilguanidine may be 
used 

l,4,l',4'-Tetrahydroxy-2,2'-dianthraquraonyL I G Tarbemnd A G (Robert V. 
Schmidt, llcrthold Stein and Kurt Bamberger, inventors) Ger 515,114, Sept 22, 
1929 Qumizann is treated with pipcndmc or its homologs or analogs at atm or slightly 
raised temp An example is given 

M,4’-Trihydroxy-2,2'-dianthraquinonyl-3,l'-oxide. I G Tarbenind A.-G 
(Robert £ Schmidt, Berthold Stein and Kurt Bamberger, inventors) Ger 515,115, 
Oct 2. 1929 l,4,r,4'-Tetrahydroxy-22'-dianthraqumonyl in mtroaaphlhalene or 
other nitro compd of high b p is boiled for a short time An example is git en. Cf 
preceding abst 

Truume derivatives. I G Fardbntnd A -G Bnt 335,783. Oct. 31. 102S. See 
Ger.50I.0S7 (C A. 24, 4520). 

Mercaptobenrothiazole, etc. Imperial Chemical Industries. Ltd . and K. II 
Saunders BnL 335.5G7, March 20, 1929 Mercaptobenrothiazole is prepd by- 
introducing a soln of S in CS, mixed with PhNH* into a reaction v-esscl heated to 200- 
275° and under pressure, and allowing the mixt , on completion of the reaction, to 
overflow mto a second chamber when it is drawn off App is described adapted 
also for other reactions of liquids and overflow of the reaction products 

P-Hydrory-o-picolme, I G Farbenind A.-G Bnt 335,818, Nov 20, 192S 
a-Picoline-(3 sulfonic acid (which may be prepd as described m Bnt 335,817) is fused 
with an albali such as KOH Production of an o:o dye by coupling it with diazotized 
p-citroaniline in NajCOi soln is desenbed 

Polymerized vinyl chlonde. I wan Ostrowislen'ky (to L A Van DyV) U. S 
1,791,009, Feb 3 For obtaining the ^-modification of polymenzed vinyl chloride, 
the vinyl chlonde is polymerized until the S modification is formed, /ollowed by addn 
of aniline, pptn w ith ale and dissolving in CjlIiCl, 

Purpnnn. Henry R. Lee and Ivan Gubelmann (to Newport Chemical Corp ). 
U. S 1,790,932, Feb 3 A sofn of 3-cMoroqmnizann in coned H|SO« is heated at 
about 220° tor a prolonged tune (suitably about 20 hrs j 

Quinlza n n. Ivan Gubelslvnn and Henry J Wbiland (to Newport Chemical 
Corp). U S 1,790.915. Feb 3 In prepg a qumizann, a p-chloroanitine is dtazo- 
tized in HjSO,, the diazo compd thus formed, without isolation, ts reacted upon in 
substantially anhyd HjSO, with phthahe anhydride m the presence of II t BOt at a 
temp of about 200° and this temp is maintained until condensation is substantially 
complete, followed by cooling and ddn with water to ppL the quinazarm compd. 

Leuco indigo. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd Fr. C93.4G9, April 7, 1930 
I^uco indigo is made in a continuous manner by passing a paste of alh. indigo over a 
Ni catalyst on a ngtd or semi ngid support composed of a granular reticular or tangled 
mass, m the presence of H under pressure. A temp of 120-140° is used and the catalyst 
may be activated with Al,Oi 
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Chemical properties of blood pigments and related substances A Stiibbman. 
Chrn I Vtehblad 27, 170-4(1930) —The general ehrm. and optical properties of hemo- 
globin and its denvs. arc described, and the variations exhibited by various types of 
blood are discussed B. C. A 

Philothione as hydrogensse. J db Rby-Paiuiadh Compl rend toe In cl 99, 
1700-2(1929)— Egg white, dild. with an equal voL of water, was used as a source of 
philothione, the addn of S liberates ll.S in 30 min The philothione formed con- 
tains the -SS- Unking characteristic of Cystine The reaction docs not occur alter 
heating with dil and or alk. media; further, the ppt formed by heating docs not give 
HjS alter the addn of S It is maintained that philothione is an enryme. B C. A. 

The Spierer lens and what It reveals fn cellulose and protoplasm. U'nxtAiiSEiFRrz. 
J Phyi Chem 35, 1 18-20(103 1) —The Spierer lens Is an oil immersion objective tn 
which u Inserted a mirror, smaller than the leas, which reflects atl direct light coming 
into the objective. A diaphragm controls the admission of tight Scattered light is 
picked up by the lens around the mirror The structure of cellulose and protoplasm 
as revealed by the Spierer lens is that of tiny rods or supermicelles arranged end to- 
end to form long parallel striae F . E Brown 

The chylomicron emulsion. S DbW. Ludluw, A E Taft and R L Nuc.ent. 
3. Phys Chem. 35, 2C 9-83(1031) — Chylomicrons are oil droplets in the blood Their 
diaros. are 1 m and smaller That they are surrounded by a protective protein layer 
is indicated by: (a) their max flocculation at Pa 4 8-5 2, (6) the reversal ol their charges 
at pn 4 8-5 and (e) coalescence to form larger droplets at a point in acid or ale concn 
at which protein would be salted out Mixed semm albumin and globulin would be- 
have in exactly this way when acting as protective layers on colloidal particles The 
application of the Mudd interface technic gives results similar to those observed for 
fat globules in smile These milk globules are believed to be surrounded by protein 
The question of the assimilation and storage of fats and the behavior of lipoid drop 
lets In clinical tests, as those for syphilis, mate this an important subject for study. 
The known behavior in these fields is in accord with the assumption of a protein sheath. 

F. E. Brown 

The end point of tryptic action. J Texminck Groll. Pharm Weehbtai 68, 
109-21(1931) —A Study is made of the factors which might be expectrd to influence 
the extent of hydrolysis of casein and getatm by trypstn prepns from hog pancreas 
Ordinarily about 20% of the total N is converted in 1 week into amino N which can be 
titrated with CHiO After several weeks the conversion may be as high as 30%, but 
this further increase does not represent enzymic action since the control without enryme 
behaves similarly The enzyme docs not become inactivated since it readily attacks 
(resh addns of substrate Moreover, the addn of fresh enryme docs not increase the 
extent of hydrolysis The final equil is not appreciably influenced by the purity of 
the enzyme prepn , by variations in pa, nor by the concn of enzyme No evidence 
could be obtained of the formation of an inhibitory substance (Northrop, C A 16, 
1598), nor of an equil due to the inhibitory effect of decompn products Addn of 
another protease, e g . that of yeast, readily carries the proteolysis to a further stage 
after the tryptic digestion has come to a standstill A W. Do* 

Proteolytic enzymes m the leucocytes of man Erik Husfeldt Z. physiol 
Chem 194X137-65(1931) — Different types of leucocytes were examd separately for 
their proteolytic enzymes This is the first time that such expts have been performed 
with a single Xs/iety of cell, since the organs previously studied, e g , spleen, liver and 
«veu mrrjwi JalJod. con tan tmxts of cells The enzyme maJr.na) ems/stsd as 1 (}} 
exudafes from acute inflammations where polymorphonuclear neutrophilic leucocytes 
are present almost exclusively (2) cells from the blood of a patient with myeloid leucemia 
where granulocytes and their precursors are exclusively present (3) cells from normal 
blood (4) acute inflammatory exudates of rabbits which consist essentially of poly- 
morohonuclear pseudoeosinophilic leucocytes corresponding biologically to the r.eutro- 

K&SISS S £?;, Ji: ■f.r 2.’ -lavS*™™- K.m i d , 

poiypepuaes, all in solns in which the pn was varied by the aid of buffers. Proteinase 
action was measured by pptg with cdhCOrH and Kjeldabl detn 
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N before and after the npf 1'cptidave actum *>etJ by Wills tatter’s titration 
wrth 005 S KOll m I tOH In the glycerol ext of leucocytes from the blood of a 
patient with myiloid kucenua. where practically all the cells belong to the myeloid 
system 2 protemascs were found a calhepsin. active between J*n 3 and />» 7, Showing 
optimal cleavage of casein at pa 4 3 and of edcstm at pit 5 2, and a Iryprtn increasingly 
active from pa 4 0 on The cathcpsm resembles that of organs and represents the 
actual antolvtic rni)-mt found in all animal cells In the autolvsi* of evil* with CHCli 
thi trypsm is formed in increasing Quantity with progressive destruction of the crlls. 
In the celts from acute exudates (polymorphonuclear leucocytes) ttypan is so abun- 
dantly present as to obscure the cathcpsm Attempts to adsorb the trypsin on casern 
did not give a satisfactory sepn , since so much of the enzyme still remained in soln 
that cathiptic activity could not be demonstrated Glycerol ritv of the leucocyte 
mixt from normal blood contained a considerable quantity of pepiuJasrs Tlicse 
•.howed a characunslie dipepudi cleavage like the enteric secretion. Alanylglycine 
was readily h> drills zed at an optimum fn of 7 2. while the optimum cleavage of leucy l 
glycine at />« h 1 was only 1 . as great Tn peptides gave the strongest cleavage, the 
optimum for alanv Iglvcvlglvcme lx mg at 7 3 Cleavage of the tetrapcptidc, lcucyl- 
glycylglycylglyctnc wa-. tis> pronounced though distinct In the glycerol ext of cells 
from myiloid leuccmia (granulocstrs) tlie same enzymes were present and in the same 
relative proportions Certain of the i nzymes of the polymorphonuclear leucocytes 
are bound to the so-calli d granula of the cells These granula are droplets of n pro- 
tein and their novice points can be detd with the aid of microscopic staining reac- 
tions In different animals the granulations have different isoelcc points. These points, 
as also the dissocn of the protein, coincide with the pn activity curve of the protcinases 
The isoclec point of the pscudocosmophihc granulations of rabbit leucocytes, t < . 
is at fn 7 0 and the proteinase acts from 7 0 to 3 0. The neutrophilic granulations 
in the polymorphonuclear leucocytes of man have an isoclec point nt 4 5, the corre- 
sponding proteinase is Increasingly active from fit 4 0 into the nlk. region It Is pos- 
sible that the dissocn of the protein present in the granulations dets. the pn activity 
curve of the proteolytic enzyme likewise bound to the protein of the granulations 

A XV Dox 

The cephalm from human brain. IL The question of oxidation and purification 
of cephahn. Irvine II. Each anp Margarets BClow X phystol. Chem 194, 
100-00(1031), cf C. A Z5, 718— In contact with the air cephahn undergoes an oxi- 
dative alteration, the progress of which can be followed by noting the dt crease in I no 
At the same time the values for C, H and N decrease. The I’ content remains const 
and never increases. The neutralization no nscs A change in all these values does 
not occur if the cephahn Is kept under I'tOlI. Various prepns. of cephahn show the 
same relationship between I no. and elementary analysis Cephahn, like lecithin, 
may be oxidized by atm O and Te as catalyst, and the addn of AcOlI U not mcessary 
The product thus obtained shows the same regularity in analytical values as that ob- 
tained by atm. oxidation Purification of cephahn with IICI by the I r.lnkcl and Ncu- 
bauer procedure (C. A. 5, 715) leads to an osb free material, but In only 30% yield 
The mam losses arc due to an !■ tOH so! product whicli docs not differ from the L.tOH- 
insol cephalm with respect to I and neutrahzabon no but gives quite different analyti- 
cal values By repptn of punfied cephalm a certain sepn of the complex can be cflcctcd 
When EtiO-EtOII is used, the component with lower 1 and higher neutralization no 
may be centrifuged out, leaving the other component m soln Rcpptns in the presence 
of H t O lead uivanably to products with lower neutralization and higher I no. 

_ A. W. Dox 

Phosphatide®, n. The highly unsaltirated fatty adds of the phosphatides from 
vanous organs. E Klenk and O v SciioenbdeCK Z. phystol. Chem 194, 101-2 
(1931), cf C A. 25, 120 — The highly unsatd Cn acid recently found in the cephahn 
traction of brain occurs also in the lecithin fraction of brain and in the phosphatides 
of beef liver The sepn. of the highly unsatd. acids from the total fatty acids was ac- 
complished by the Li salt-MeAc method of Tsujiraoto (C. A. 15, 1227). The f3tty 
aads were converted into the Me esters and fractionated in a high vacuum. The 
Highest boding fractions were In both cases the most unsatd. Hydrogenation and 
sapon. yielded behtme acid. Bromination of the unsatd. acids from liver phosphatides 
gave an EtjO-msol product, the analysis of which was in fair agreement w ith C t »H«r 
“Wi Removal of Br and subsequent hydrogenation, however, converted it into a 
nUX Ta CO ?. tE- behen,c ®cid, but no arachidooic acid could be identified The highly 
unsatd Cn acid appears to be of wide distribution in phosphatides of animal origin 

A. XV. Dox 
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Chemistry of enzymes, hormones and vitamins. Felix IIacrowitz. I" barm. 
Prtsse. JI m -trait Heft 1 030, 1C 1-5 —A review of the chief members of these 3 groups. 

WOE 

Amvlase protecting substances. IV. Protective sction of infusions of yeast, 
resit sod barley. Ilraotcm NaKauura J. Sac. Cfiem Ini . Japan 34, Suppt bind- 
ing 15 - 7 ( 1031 ), ct C. A 25, 1270— Yeast juice, prepd by plasm olyzing yeast with 
I'hMe. then autoljzing with 11,0 21 hrs and iiltmirg. was found to have very little 
protective action against the inactivation of takadiastasc by heat at 50 Infusions of 
malt and barlei , prepd cold, then boiled and filtered, had a marked protective action 
but no activating action V. Isolation of the protective substances from proteases. 
Jbul 1R-0 — Solas, or papain, pa pa 5 otin and pepsin, which had been found to have a 
protects e action, were made alk to pn 11 5 with NaOIl and KH,PO, and allowed to 
stand. The clear xolns were then found to have no protective action, but the pptd. 
material was 10-30 times as active as the original protease VL Isolation of the pro- 
tective substances from peptones snd malt and yeast infusions. -Itnd 19-20 — Yeast, 
malt and peptone xolns . treated as in part V, gave similar results, the pptd material 
having a very powerful protective action VII The identification of the chemically 
pure protective substances. Ibid 21-2 — The ash from the ppts obtained in V and VI 
was also found to have a most powerful protrctii t action. Lxpts showed the action is 
due entirely to the Ca content Conclusion Ann lase is an org Ca compd and its 

decrease in amjlolvtic power when heated is due to loss nl combined Ca. LEG 

A unit of expression for the hemolytic index. A Weil and D M LipcitCtz 
Arch £cj rbynol (F/agerj) 226, 239-42(1930) —Sapotoxin is suggested as a standard 
tot expressing hemolytic, activity The hemolytic index is expressed ns the no of mg 
of sapotoxm whose activity is equiv to 100 ce. of the soln in question A G 

The reversibility of coupled reactions in biological systems and the second law of 
thermodynamics. Dean’ Berk. J /’An Chrm. 3S, 432-55(1031) — The object of 
this paper is to indicate the extent to which the applicability of the second luw of thermo- 
dynamics to Lie processes has so far received direct exptl support In general ent data 
do not exist Two types of free-energy efficiencies are distinguished m . "machine fire- 
energy efficiency " tn which the work done in a given reaction is compared to the total free 
energy dissipated by the organisms m all of their hfe processes, and ••second law 
fret -energy efficiency .” in w hich the work done re a reaction is compared to the free energy 
dissipated by that traction slope Obviously, the 2 may differ greatly and it is the 
object to det if the latter may ever exceed 100%. The reversibility ol autotrophic 
reduction of CO, by H, in the case of B pycnoticus (Ruhland Jakrbuck in a Bot. 63, 
321 (1924)) is practically perfect, when the extraneous energy consumed in the meta- 
bolic processes of the organisms is taken Into account On the other hand the second- 
law efficiencies ealed from available data on autotrophic CH ( oxidation and hetero- 
txophic nitrate reduction are low Second law efficiency Calais, may be useful in de- 
tecting impossible improbable or incomplete exptl biological data H F. J 

The specificity of animal proteases. XX. Mechanism of enrymie dipepbde 
cleavage Arnold K Balls and Franz ICO filer Her 64B, 34-45(1031). cf C A 
20, 3702 21, 2910 23, 4235. 24, 3522 — Errpsrn (I) from the intestines can be sepd 
into 2 components, a polypeptidase (II) and a dipeptidase (III), proving the presence 
in the ereptic enzyme-complex of an independent dipeptide splitting enzyme I may 
be used to det. the action of HI in cases where the substrate is not attacked by IL The 
purpose of the expts. of B and K was to det the reaction mechanism of the enzymic 
dipeptide cleavage by the study of a no of "aniline peptides/* many of which undergo 
cleai age by HI Because their constitution and properties maj be »nm d by intro- 
ducing diBerent substituents, they are valuable for the study of the mechanism of pep- 
tide hydrolysis The enzyme apparently attacks the peptide first at the NH* group, 
and then at the NH group The prepn of I, IL HI and the substrates used is described 
by B and K. in detail The substrates used were the follow ing giycyl denvs. aniline 
rfV) o-tolmdme. p-tofuidmc (V), o-aminobenzoic aad (VI) m anunobcnzoic acid, 
p-aaunohcnxoic acid (VII) p-vutrouiuhne (VIII) p-chloroanilme and h-nitroanilme- 
o-carboxybe acid (IX) Since VII, VIII and IX undergo clcai age bj I, but IV, V and 
VI do not B and K. conclude that the substituent group (COOH or NH,) affrets the 
aad character or the peptide linkage and thus of the NH group Interference with 
H* SS? substances as chloroacetjltjTosine and acctunc acid supports 

the theory that the Nil group is the 2nd point of attachment for the tune The 
cause of the interference is the attachment of the enzyme to the NH group The 
°r d, ^ ry aild polypeptides by I, H and IH was also studied^ acavage 
Ol all of the higher glycine peptides was difficult Apparently the presence ofscvreid 
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glyane residues forms an unfavorable configuration for the action of II. XXI. The 
causes of stenc selection by enzymes. Ernst Walds ciixiidt-Leitz and Arnold K. 
Balls Ibid 45-8— Of the 3 isomeric chloroaectjbminobcnzoic acids only the m- 
compd undergoes cleavage by the carboxy pol> peptidase from hog pancreas, indi- 
cating that only in the m nad docs the spatial arrangement of the substituents per- 
mit the reaction of the enzj me with COO If Louisr KELLEY 

Experiments on denstured proteins. IlrvRY T Holden and Mas is Freeman 
Australian J Exptl Did Hal Set 7, 13-20(1030) — Dcnatunzation of proteins causes 
an increase tn [al which vanes with the degree of change, the treatment producing 
the change and its subsequent history Ox globin. ox euglobulin. horse globm. sheep 
euglobulin and hen egg albumin were studied, giving the following_ values, resp , for 
native and denatured proteins, — 13* (water soln ) and — 72* (NaOII soln ). 

— 44 S° (NaCl) and —07 7 (NaOH). —18* (water) and —71 (NaOII) — 10 0* (NaCl) 
an d —88 8* (NaOH). —31 1 (water) and —51 4* (NaOII) The pptn by Hg salts 
is slight in soln not near the tsoelcc point, on account of a low degree of ionization 
The denatured proteins including casein show a higher [o] in acid soln than in alkali, 
and when denatured by ale . a lower [a] than when denatured hy If Cl C G Kino 
A ction of dilute formaldehyde solution on proteins and protein derivatives. Maws 
Freeman Australian J Exptl Bid Med Set 7, 1 17-21(1010) — I*roteins and their 
hydrolytic products were partially (2^-7u%) pptd b> treatment with 0 5% 1ICHO 
at 37° for It) days Slight changes tn fa l and in soly were produced, the products 
being readily sol in dil acids and alkalies C G King 

The tonaty of blood which has been frozen. William \let CKnORNE Austra- 
lian J. Exptl Bi»l Med Set 7, 223 S(l°30) — Dclihrmated dog blood becomes toxic 
to the donor when frozen and thawed and injected intravenously Toxicity Is thought 
to be due to a denatured protein C G King 

Rabbit-liver glycogen and its preparation. Melville Saiiyln and Carl L 
Alsberc J Btol Chem 89,33-9(1930). cf C A 23, 4273 —Glycogen can be readilv 
obtained from liver by the use of 3% CCIiCOilI to remove the proteins. Thus prepd 
it contained between 0 20 and 0 18% of ash. I’,Oi and traces of Ca and Te were present 
in the ash. By hydrolysis the punty of this glycogen was shown to be from 004 to 
99 6%; and the P content ealed as I\0» was 0 032% Glycogen is readily "denatured ' 
by heating it to 105"; its sola is considerably less opalescent, it acquires very strong 
adhesive properties even to smooth glass surfaces and the port-wine color with I changes 
to pink as it vanishes instead of gradually fading out. A. P. Lothrop 

Neutral-red reaction. V Kofurlno J. Morphol rhyttol 49, 45-13S(1930) — 
In living organisms neutral red combines with enzymes wherever they exist in diges- 
tive lumma Wien cellular vacuolar systems arc permeable, enzymes can usually be 
demonstrated upon the mitochondria. Neutral red serves as an indicator of hydrolysis 
and synthesis within the cell, it indicates that eggs developing in the ovary show 
hydrolysis in the early stages and synthesis later. Developing spermatozoa arc poorly 
nounshed C. M McCay 

Enzymes. Jorge W Howard Semana mid (Buenos Aires) 1930, II, 1023— 12 — 
The physiol and pathol action of enzymes is discussed and the therapeutic value of 
organ exts is emphasized A. E Meyer 

Influence of alcohols on the heat coagulation of protein solutions buffered with ace- 
tate. Torsten Teorell. Bioehem ^229, 1-15(1930) — Heat coagulation of protein 
occurs only within the pn range of 4 7 to G 2 in the presence or absence of ale Ales, 
exert an increasing inhibitory effect on the heat coagulation in the order. MeOlI < 
EtOH < PiQH to. the sreseuce ol an acetate buffet The vnbvbvtvan increases wvtb tfe® 
conen of the buffer. At an ale concn of less than 15-20% the coagulum becomes 
partially or completely dissolved on heating, to be repptd on cooling Pure serum 
albumin or native plasma from the horse or man is similarly affected by the ale -acetate 
mixt, but the coagulation of the ovalbumin is not thus affected. It is pointed out tha t 
the use of ale. in tests for the Bence-Jones protein may cause erroneous conclusions 
_. S. Morgulis 

me multiple nature of the enzyme carrier in polypeptide hydrolysis by yeast 
maceration juice. Preparation of protein-free eluates which act exclusively on poly- 
peptides. A Todor AND L Frankemthal Bioehem Z 229, 10-27(1930) — The 
kaolin adsorbate of yeast maceration juice can be leached out with an absolutely neu- 
tral soln of glycine which yields an enzyme prepn. practically free from protein; this 
prep ?r !» Xerts a h> drol > rtlc action on peptone, polypeptides and dipeptides. S M. 

Hydrolysis of prohne polypeptides by yeast and pancreas extracts, also by pan- 
creahn preparations. A. Fodor, Max Frankel and S Kuk. Bioehem. Z. 229, 23- 
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40(1030) — The water iniol residue of panerratin prep ns which has a specific hydro 
lytic efiect on dlpeptldcs also hydrolyzes prolylalanine. The water-sol fraction which 
hydrolyzes dipep tides only after prolonged autolysw has no effect at first on the prolyl 
alanine, but alter 140 hr»- hydrolyzes 29% I resb pancreas maceration juice hydrolyzes 
prolylalanine, this action being increased by dialysis The yeast maceration juice pro 
duces this hydrolysis very effectively S Morgvlis 

The efiect of proteases on urease preparations. Joseph Zakowski Btochem Z 
229, 41-84(19.10)— The destruction of the Jade bean urease by papain and trypan 
at 30* and 40* and a definite pn has been studied At 40* with ft ratio of proteases to 
urease C 1 as much bs 70-80% of the enzyme was destroyed in 7 hrs liven with a 
papain urease mizt. in the proportion of I 0 ft toss of 62% of activity was observed 
under the same conditions after 7 hrs However, it is not concluded from these obser 
vations that this indicates simply a protein hydrolysis either of the urease itself or of 
its earner The expts exclude the possibility that the inactivation of the urease is 
due to a liberation hy the proteases of inhibiting substances The fact that factors 
which activate papain and trypsin (HCN and enterokinase) also increase the destruc- 
tive elTect on the urea«e argues in favor of the enzymic nature of tile inactivating proc 
css ITrepsin had no influence on the inactivation of the urease prepn The inaeti 
vation by the vatious bulTers employed In these expts was practically a linear function 
of time during 7 hrs S. Morguus 

Effect of Irradiation by meant of the quartz fames la ntro on the protein fraction* 
of the blood plasma Ladislaus KostyAl. Btochem Z. 229, 109-8(1930) — The . 
different protein colloids of blood manliest different sensitivities toward irradiation 
by quartz lamps under different disease conditions, the effect being much greater on 
plasma with stable than on plasma with labile proteins The influence of this irradia 
tion is nun on the blood plasma from normal individuals The accelerating effect on 
the rate of red cell sedimentation is produced only over a limited range, beyond which 
the rate tends to be retarded S Morguus 

Some comments on the paper by Geneslus on the metabolic effect of the Gurwieh- 
r»ys. A OiRvrrcH Btochem Z 229, 109-14(1930) —Some important bearings of 
Goncsius’ work (t .1 24, 5795) are emphasized S Morguus 

Studies on glycogenolysts. H K Barren sciieen, Johannes Paw and Robert 
Bbrcbr /liecAem Z 229, 100-215(1030) — Postmortem glycogenolysts of the liver 
for the first 2-4 hrs does not proceed in a linear but in a step like fashion , the splitting 
off of H»PO« takes place in the same way. the Curves of both processes coinciding so as to 
suggest that the 2 reactions are coupled As source of the new Jnorg phosphate there is 
not only the pyrophosphate fraction which is easily hydrolyzable hy acid, but also the 
difficultly hydrolyzable fraction of the aad sol org phosphate Neither the addn 
of insulin m nlro nor preliminary insulin intoxication affects the gfycogenofysis or the 
hydrolysis of Htl’O, A hexosemonophospbate ester is formed during glycogenolysis 
evidently at the periods when the sugar formation and hydrolysis of phosphate show a 
diminution The Ba salt of the hexoseiuonophosphate obtained during the glycogenoly- 
sis of rabbit or dog liver is the same and corresponds to the biological or artificial hexose- 
tnonophosphate ester* in reducing power and optical activity S MoKGUtrs 
A protein-ethereal tulfate from the gastric mucosa. Hermann Mathis Btochem 
Z 229,263-4(1930) cl C A 24,4543. — Protein-ethezeal sulfate compds hast recently 
been isolated from the anterior hypophysis, liver and gastric mucosa. The protein 
moiety of the hypophysis cotnpd is a globulin and of its 9 S atoms 7 are in the form of 
HjSO, and none is present as cystine The corapd prepd from liver is an aad and has 
no globulin properties, and of its 3 S atoms 2 are in the form of HiSO„ but the third 
S atom is not in the form of cystine Insulin, on the contrary, contains no HtSO< but 
much cystine The gastric mucosa prepn has the following characteristics It con 
* aln ® [°nly 1 67-1 77% S (liver prepn 7 49-7 C8% S, anterior hypophysis prepn 2 16- 
2 49% S) of which 1 66% w hydrolyzable by IIC1, so that the S is entirely iq the form 
of the protein-ethereal sulfate combination AIxirrhu* 

Enzymes and light XVH. The influence of the visible and ultra-violet light 
on the suennodebydrogeaase of horse muscle. Ludwig Ttvcc/ssem and IVadjm 
Roman Btochem Z 229, 231-00(1930), cf C A. 24, 1130 —The effect of succmode 
nyarogenase in the reduction oxidation system' succinic acid-fumanc aad is greatest 
at pq 6 9, with a second max at pn 7 7 The enryroe is more stable in an aad medium 
Uian in an alk medium Illuminating succmodchydrogcnasc for 15 mm with ultra- 
not! £> IW thc rai y>f e within the range of fad 0 to 80, bat 

“ uch °. a “ff side. The tnzyme is also injured by illuminating for 1 hr 
with ordinary light, and it is claimed that the injury is greatest at the pn of max ac- 
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tivity of the enzyme Apparently exposure to the light only for 30 mi: jhokguus” 


the enzyme’s activity 


Equilibrium between egg albumin, calcium and potassium salts, if Givrrxt 
Biochtm Z 229, 296-310(1930) — Fgg albumin freed by ctectroul tin filtration of elec- 
trolytes binds increasing amts of CaCli, CaSOt, Ca(CSN)i and of K Cl from solns 
of increasing concn No satn is attained up to salt concm of 0 0> J* or .AX) mull- 
equivs per 100 g albumin At higher concns the behavior is irregular Although 
the curses obtained for 2 different samples of similarly punfied egg albumin are of the 
same type, the abs values for the 2 are different Albumin binds Ca from CaClt solns. 
of weak, or medium concn more than K from KC1 solns , hut although in weak concn 
the difference may be 100%. the 2 values tend to come close together as the concns 
increase In the presence of both CaClj and KC1 the 2 arc bound Ca from CaSO« 
is bound 10% more and from Ca(CSN), 25 % less than from CaCI. S Morgulis 
The postmortem lactic acid formation in the liver. Tcon Tfvz and Hans 1’orrrR 
Biochtm Z 229, 397-420(1030) —The lactic acid formed and diffused from liver pulp 
upon standing 2 brs was detd by the colorimetric method of Dische-Laszlo, with 
hydroquinone and HthO« as reagents The lactic acid of the guinea pig liver increases 
in the first 7 hrs up to 41*) nig % but lattr the increase is less marked In the human 
liver macerated n Ringer NalICO» soln and kept in an incubator preserved with CIICI. 
there was no further increase n lactic acid after 7 hrs and therefore the livers obtained 
8 hrs after death already attained the max lactic acid production I n some CO cadavers 
the av amt of lactic acid was about 0.30% (0 130 to 0 574%), and since among these 
were persons with diabetes, cirrhosis, acute yeffow atrophy and various endocrine dis- 
turbances there was thus no evidence of any dependence upon the total glucide content 
of the liver. Also in livers which 10-33 hrs oiler death remained for many hrs with- 
out CllCb at 37° either in NallCO, or in NajIIPO., even with the addn of glucose, 
there was no further increase in the lactic acid Expts on the livers from guinea pigs 
show that shortly after death the lactic acid formation Is considerable, becoming some- 
what less after 2 hrs and very much less after 4 hrs , almost ceasing after 7 hrs There 
was no difference whether NafICOi or Na,HPO» was used in the Ringer soln Nor 
could the addn of glucose, levulosc or of gl> cogcn cause any alteration, and only oc- 
casionally was there an irregular increase in the lactic acid upon the addn of liexose- 
diphosphatc Otherwise the max value of 500 mg % was never exceeded In animals 
with a particularly low gl> cogcn content of the liver the max formation of lactic acid 
fell below this value. Similar results were obtained in studies on the kidneys The 
results of the lactic acid formation in practically all organs of 2 human cadavers and 
of 2 guinea pigs are tabulated S Morgulis 

The cleavage of tyTOsme and tryptophan from casein by papain activated by hydro* 
cyanic acid. Theodor Leipert and Irmgard HAfner Biochtm Z 229, 427-32 
(1930) — Only 47% of the total N of casein is hydrolyzed as amino N in 12 days’ diges- 
tion by papain-HCN Tyrosine is set free entirely m proportion to the total amino 
acid cleavage, and tryptophan is only more or less proportional to the total hydrolysis 
Under the combined action of papam-IICN and trypsin for a week 71% of the total 
N is hydrolyzed as amino N, but the hydrolysis of tyrosine and tryptophan by the 
2 enzymes together seems to be unaffected S Morgulis 

Studies on tobacco enzymes. Carl Neubero and Marls Kobel. Biochtm Z 
229, 455-63(1930) — In the present day methods of prepn roof-dned tobacco is passed 
through a flume with a gradually rising temp , for the purposes of removing the HiO 
In the zone of max heat the temp reaches 100® The entire passage occupies 60 min 
It was found that the tobacco enzymes do Dot lose their activity in this process. The 
following enzymes were studied amylase, invertase, phosphatase, pectase, glycolase 
and Letonaldehydemutase. S Morgulis 

A model for studying pectase. Carl Neubero and Clara Ostevdorf Biochtm. 
Z. 22 9, 464-6(1930) — The action of pectase may be represented as follows: Under 
the influence of this hydrolyzing enzyme upon probably the acid Me ester of a com- 
plex polybasic glucidic acid (pectin), the MeOlI is split off while the poorly sol. Ca 
and Mg salts of the pectic acid lorm a gelatinous ppt. For better investigation of 
the action of the pectase a substrate of definite chem composition, namely, the Ca 
salt of methyl-d tartaric acid, is substituted for the pectin whose compn is highly 
variable This substance under the influence of pectase gives MeOH and the sparingly 
S0 ‘ Ca tartrate. g Morgulis 

Studies in comparative biochemistry. VII. Chemistry of the special sake yeast 

jUN-IciiiRO Sagara J. Biockem. (Japan) 12, 459-71(1930), cl C. A. 20, 3745 

In ~ strains of sakg yeast there was a dose chem. resemblance both in the inorg. and 
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org coinpn No lecithin was found but a phosphatide was bound, which because of its 
high N content must be either o tn- or dumino-monophosphabde The presence of • 
pentose was proved, and a substance related to biosea was isolated in pure tryst form. 
Arginine, histidine, lysine, phenylalanine, probnc and valine were identified, the phenyl 
alanine and proline being the predominant components of the protein The nucleic 
Acids of both strains are distinguished by their low N and I* contents Both types 
of yeast contain amylase, esterase, glyccropbosphatase, pepsin and trypsin. Data 
Are Also recorded on the worg coinpn S. Morclus 

The properties of the biochemical constituents, the proteins in particular, in 
anhydrous solution. Jean Loiseleur Comfit rend 191, 1477-9(1930) — In aliphatic 
solvents, biochemical substances form true, not colloidal, solus They manifest cer- 
tain ebesn. properties' (1) they Ate not frothy, their viscosity ta less than aq solus 
of the same conen , they are optically clear, not pptd by s formic sola of the ions Na, 
K, Mg, Fe, Cr or by tannin, MtOH. CHCb. pyridine or cyclohcianol (2) Addn 
of water to an aliphatic soln of protein forms a colloidal dispersion which shows a Tyndall 
effect, the micellar state, adsorption, and flocculation (3) Casein and keratin, in accto- 
formic soln and in presence of HC1 and HKOi. form a nitration den v having colloidal 
properties N M Naylor 

Growth factor la plants. Hans \ Titer, MargarETa Rvdbom and Harry 
HellstrOm Srertsk. Kent Ttds 42. 277-SI (1930)(in German) — Tetr ether ests. 
of sprouts ezamd spcctrograpbically showed bands at 533. 497, 447 and 424 Distd 
at 150*aud0 02 mm Hg they gave bands at 250 and 325 A distillate from a carotenoid 
from swordfish liver had a band at 325 and Moore reports 32S for a rat liver fraction 
(C. A. 24, 5343) A R Rose 

Membrane phenomena in living matter, equilibrium or steady state. A V. HtU- 
Train. Faraday Soc 26, 667-78(1930) — The difference in f. p between the white and 
yolk of ben's eggs, observed by Straub (C A 23, 34S2).is confirmed. Since it persists 
in an attn of II the ondative mechanism at the membrane postulated by Straub for 
opposing the osmotic pressure cannot occur The p A between inside and outside 
of muscle or nerve ts also far greater than on be accounted for on the Donnan equil 
basis The w idespread occurrence of such steady states, maintained by the erpendi 
tore of energy, is held to indicate their biol importance. K- V Thimann 

The state of water w colloidal and Imng systems. Ross Ahcen Gortver Trans 
Faraday Soc 26, 678-704(1930) — The work, of Newton and Gortner (C <4 18, 2543 
3205) and that of Robinson (C A 23, 010. 1180) on winter hardiness are renewed 
in relation to the general problem of "bound" water in the cell, and are compared to 
similar phenomena with inorg gels and proteins A discussion ts also given 

K V Tihmann 

The pn-s lability regions of the proteins. T Svedrerc Trans Faraday Soc 26, 
740-4(1930), cf C A 25,530 — Electrophoresis measurements show that the isoelec 
pt of proteins is not identical with the point of mm acid and alkali binding, but is 
identical with the soly min. The method can be used to seP mists of proteins, since 
mutual neutralization does not occur The isodec pts detd in 0 02 TV NaOAc buffer 
are ovalbumin 4 55. serum albumin 4 88, R phycoerythnn 4 25, C phycocyan 4 70, 
bemocyamn (7/c/ir) 6 05. Bence Jones protein 520 A summary of the results of 
sedimentation detns is given K V Thimann 

The solubility of proteins. E W J Marbles Trans Faraday Soc 26, 750 -CO 
(1930) — The soly in water of Coignet s gelatin vanes with the amt. of the solid phase, 
and is greater when detd by cooling sots than by soaking gelatin in cold water It 
increases sharply at 26°, is diminished by washing, and is increased by the presence 
ol HOtc HCONIIt, urea and other org oornpds It is concluded that gelatin is hetero- 
geneous (cf Schryver and T hi maun. C A 22, 0GS), from the corresponding behavior 
of blood albumin a similar conclusion is drawn. K. v Tbimann 

Biological significance of the physical state of lyophilic colloids F F Nord 
Soc 26, 760-8(1930) —A summary of the work (d C A. 22, 4544. 
23, 5475) in which increase of zymase activity on treatment with C,IIj and QH* is 
correlated with increase ol surface tension and decrease m viscosity of cell free zymase 
solns Corresponding surface tension and viscosity phenomena with joins of albu 
nun or Na dealt indicate surface adsorption of these gases, and also of NiO, on col 
loads. leading to protective action and hence increase of enzymic activity K. V. T 
T.tr.c,,t Se equ ^ ,bn ? 01 borSB seru ® filohuhn. James W McBaiv and Elokk 
Soc 26, 768-0(1930)— The phase diagram for globulin 
S 7*£* r ^ a method water and Am,SO, at pn 6 0 at 40° is given "It ap- 
pears that globulin solus , euglobuhn and pseudoglobulin are but 3 phase of a system 
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of the same mother substance, dehydrated globulin— sol ns of globulin twing the ordi- 
nary isotropic sola . white cuglobulm and pscudoglobulm are liquid cryst ptixsc*, or a 

liquid and glass which are slightly doubly refracting.” K. \ . TihMaiM 

The structure, behavior and physiologic*} characteristics of vertebrate cells culti- 
vated In rltro. II n rru. AVD I. N Willmer I rant haraday Soc 26, 772-0 
(1070) —A general lecture on the technic of tissue cultures and their physiol lielmiof. 

K V Tiiimas** 

Surface afrueture In the integration of cell activity. RiftxH.ru A Ihur as T rant 

Fiirailay Sec 26, 707 807(1070) —The importance of interface reactions in detg the 
activities n! the cell is discussed The interfacial tensions of palmitic, capnc and enieic 
acids in bcnicne solus against phosphate IrnfTcr show a sharp fall at about flu 0 con- 
tinuing to pn 0 r > Adsorption of weak acids and bases on purified charcoal follows 
closely the dissocn curves, the undissocd mol lieing the most ndsnrlml (I’helpt and 
Peters, C d 23, SOSO) The pptn of pliosphotungstatei of histamine and other base* 
is also a function of pn, histamine being ppid sharply nt />« 7 8 and on the acid side 
The presence or aliscncc of a single II ion is died to t>c of considerable importance 
in detg the reactions occurring in bacterial cells A theory of mosaic cell structure, 
involving mobile chains of liquid crystals a few mols thick, and orientating all sul*- 
stances in the cell, is developed K V' Titmavv 

The isoelectric point of cells and tissues. Hava ITfipfer 7 ram P ara lay Soc 
26, 822-3G(l930). cf Protoplasm j II, 8.' (193U) Dial Renews 4 , 1 -IO(l'CJ). and 
C A 2J, .772.7 K V Tiumavv 

Decrease in the activity of fl-glucosldase of emulsin of almonds in the course of 
successive syntheses of 0 -methylglucoslde. M Dutnrt. and N Joavip J pharm 
chtm |8). 12,337-9(1030) — A mixt of 3 g emulsin and 1.7) g dextrose in Mi cc of 
70% McOlI was continuously rotated for K da>», * t . until the optical rotation of the 
*oln. became const (42*40’), The emulsin was then collected, washed with 00% ale 
and dried in vacuo. Only 2 g was obtained The process was repeated 0 times with 
the recovered quantity of emulsin and GO times its wt. of dextrose in each case The 
following wts of emulsin were recovered I 2. I 2. 1 0. 1 0, 1 0, I 0 g The 7th synthesis 
required 19 days to reach equd , and in each of the 7 envs, otiout 77% of the dextrose 
became combined. During equtj periods of time in the 7 expts , the activity of ft- 
glucosidasc steadily diminished Thus, measured by time, emulsin lost more than 
half of its activity Nevertheless, having acted in these expts for .7 months on 37) 
times its wt of dextrose to cause 77% of U to form ft mcthylglucoside, it was still ac- 
tive enough to complete the last synthesis in 10 days Mech rotation shortened the 
time of these expts materially. Also in Dull soc chtm biol 12,931-3(1070) 

S WAtnnorr 

Hydrolysis by emulsin of 2 glucosldes not considered hydrolyzable by this enzyme: 
asebotoside (asebotin) and phlorhiioslde(phlorhlzin). M Bridei. J ph arm chtm 
[8 J. 12, 38.7-05(1930) —Contrary to the accepted belief, nscixitoside (cf Hourquclot and 
I'lchtenholz. C. A, 6, 1207) and phlorldioside (cf Johnson and Holiertson, C A. 24, 
which arc / rotatory glucosides, are hydrolyzable hy emulsin of almonds, yield- 
ing m each case d glucose and a nonglucidic product insol in water Doth glucosides 
therefore belong to the class of ft glucosides, t e , they are hydrolyzable by ft gluco- 
sidase. Twenty five references ore given Atso in Dull soc chtm biol 12, 021-39 
0930). S Walddott 

The denaturation of olbumin (Bancroft, Rutzlfr) 2. The influence of the wave 
length of the exciting rayj on the fluorescent spectrum of etioporphynn (AifAROvr, 
Dusks) J, Denaturing cl protein cl soy been by tlcokalte extraction (OiCANn, tial J 27. 
The influence of light, CO and quinone on the methylene blue reaction (TaMIVa, rial j 
10. The bile acids (Wieland, tt al ) 10. 

Keljo Journal of Medicine {Nets journal). J’ubh’hed about quarterly by the 
Medical Faculty of the Keijo Imperial University , Kejio, Chosen, Japan Vot 1, No 1 
appeared Teb 28, 1930 This journal replaces Ada Medtctnoha tn Keijo which was 
discontinued at the end ol Vol 12, 1929 

B-METHODS AND APPARATUS 

STANLEY R BENEDICT 

The anUneurltic vitamin (preliminary communication). A O. van Veen. Rec. 
trtn chim 40, 1178-9(1930) —According to the method of Jansen and Donath (Proc. 
Atai Set Amsterdam 20, 1.390(1920); cf C. A 20, 2005) a product which contains about 
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20% of the vitamin may l* easily obtained, the further purification being, however, 
very difficult end giving only 60*100 mg of the pure vitamin from 100 kg nee polish- 
ings after a few months' lalxir. Attempts have been made by Cuba end Drummond 
(C. A 24, 1140) and by Williams, Waterman and Gunn (C A. 24, 463 r >) to obtain 
larger yields but without success the technic of Jansen and Donalh for the purifica- 
tion of the 20% product bad to be modified profoundly in order to get higher yields. 
After having studied the products which accompany the vitamin in the 20% product, 
the author has now succeeded in getting 140 mg of the cryst vitamin from 75 kg nee 
polishing*, this product was, however, not pure, but could be purified by recrystn 
The 20% product may be freed from several physiologically active compds by treat- 
ment with acid chlorides or. even better, with sulfonyl chlorides, which leave the vita- 
min itself unchanged, and this may be purified further with the double salts of Tt or 
Cd chloride. It was found also that the Pauly reaction with diazotued sulfamlic acid 
is fainter the purer the vita nun This fact was confirmed by Jansen (private com- 
munication) C F van Duin 

An Improved design of the Van Slyke apparatus for the estimation of amino nitrogen 
Sidney J Kollfy ihothem J 24. 901-4(1030) Benjamin Harrow 

An apparatus tor rotstwg serum-antigen cultures In the Kline test for syphilis 
pim.1? L Varney Am J Pub Health 21, 05-0(1931) —An electrically driven de 
vice Is described, which mechanically mixes by rotation the sc rum-antigen mist As 
many as 0 slides (2' X 3’) are accommodated at one time. The rotary speed of the 
app has been arbitrarily set at 120 r p m through an arc of ■/»' radius The app 
may be connected to an elec timing clock, thus relieving the technician of the necessity 
for timing the penod of rotation resulting in a greater uniformity of results and a sav- 
ing m time necessary to perform the tests J. A Kennedy 

Colonmetne method for determining silicon. Earl J Kinc Butt toe (him 
hiol 12, 003-0(1930), cl C A 23,405. 25, 602 —The phosphate rnor in Isaacs' method 
(C A 18, 3190) is pointed out and a modification proposed to avoid it C G K 
The estimation of copper fn organs. Emile Ckerbvliez and Stepan Ansbaciter 
Arch Path Aval (Virchow's) 278, 305-71 (1930) See C A 24,2402 ERL 
A new microcolonmeter. A G Sfteptel J Lab Clin Med 15,1010-8(1930) 

E R Main 

A graduated test tube colorimeter AjtTjrtTR T Brice, Jr J Lab Cltn Mrd 15, 
1018-22(1930) E R Main 

Mierodetcrmraation of urea by Kicloux and Welter’s method (Guillemet, Colaz) 
7 An improved pi pet manipulator (Durr) 1 A new high-e/Iicicncy glass condenser 
(Crandall) 1 

Handbuch der biologischen Arbeitsmethoden. Edited by Emil Abderhalden 
Abt 1 Chem Methodcn TT 2 Allgemcine chcm Methodcn Halite 2 If 6 
(Lfg 330) Tranz Bacii£r Die Verseifung Pp 2385-2878 Reviewed in J Am 
Chem Soc 53, 818(1931) M 10 II 7 (Lfg 339) Hans Horsters and Helene 
Ho rsters Neuere Synlhesen biologisch wichtiger Pyndiakffrper. Pp 2879-2070 
M 5 Abt 3 Physical -chem Methoden T1 A AUg u spez Methodcn zur 
Untersuchung d Verhaltens geloster Stofle H 10 (Lfg 342) GCntiier RienAcxer 
Pctentioraetnsehe Mikrotitration. Trane Leuthardt Pufferung und PuHersysteme 
Robert Brinkman Registnerung d. Wasserstoffionenkonzentration un strOmenden 
BluL Hans Tischer and Otto Redmakn Die Bestunmuag Ton Gas- und Dampf- 
drueken Pp 1913-2201 M 17 Abe 4 Angewandte chem und physical 
Methoden. T1 14 Untersuchung d Nahrungs und Genussmittel H 3 (Lfg 340) 
vvtuTELM PlCcker Allgemeiae Methoden zur Untersuchung der Nahrungs- und 
Genussraittel Pp 721 1014 M 17 Cl C A 24, 5391 Berlin and Vienna 
L rban 8c Schwarzenberg 

Polaruneter for testing unne OPTiscH-MECHANiscire Fabrik Stsindorff & Co 
Ger 485094, Jan 21. 1928 


C— BACTERIOLOGY 

CHARLES B MORRBY 

. V !*v «»***»• of ferruginous bacteria. (Mlle ) I Turowska Bull intern 
255-82 — Fe bacteria are found in certain wells and other waters 
u brtween^jVS . h * H F 7 e ^ ,nte T nt 13 uiuaU7 * r ! at( 7 2 mg per 1 and the reaction 

baetew ^ I f rge co 2 cns °. f a PP car t0 unfavorable The 

xaciena are able to withstand temps, down to 0 . B C A 
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IHs-ufectme properties rf th’croprcna A SWoaontxmu ~ rVn-.Wfi-w 21. 

OHnopvnt has • hif*- perrtnti-f power fee porous rutrrnU. It' 
dsa-fcctn* jvwrr «t » douWc t*-at »t 4* bjvn-fotrvnr hactma arc rtrr tr- 

^ A 

Strides ca the Cocraceae XVI Gene* UccoawtK. G J Hivxra s\l' 
CAnM-rw^N N V \ t r l \pt bta . To l FxT let. S \l‘W> cf C { 2J» 
CC) t t axhen. strde *i> made of ItY. strai~s of low «c:J tr P^ of strep*. *■ 

cveci iW>. ,-* *jfO Iron <!ht srpar frmcr.V-i veprtabV* a-d liven m’V k-A 

t-li pnxli-ctx til members of IN prr«« Is*.-.** -si % produce •PT*"* 4’ >f » H»ct>e 
•cat fa n yt a\w .V*1- OH a-.! 23*7 of vviatiV pud jet*. pxhid.ny \cOH ard l tOH 
lm,"i tW rtr>n of t*-w no'T fw'xt rxa--ttid fata fnxtow a-d a lou’a- 
ix- dextrau from n-ctw In rvcpholofv. tW prr.es In.. s.-t'-v l« i-tem'd ate tm 
tweeu tW »ttrpUvoc« ard the lactotxacd'.i Wcvodarr characters ux-d fee aox-ith*- 
of <p«irt within thr pe-us are the fcmrrtatioc.* of pe"to<e* a~d suerwr Three 
specses are writ drtoed L. -v-Vi ferments perUxe* latabancwc w u!we' 

and sucrose. pnx’uors a! re tn suyar *o2~s. *-d i« pertral’r found n frrnrrti-p veprta 
We material a-vl m supar ^ C inpjo.xj frmevts svcn-w? tut rot peruve-s. 
produces a moderate ant of si me in supar «oi-e ard nay W a*wvd with either \rpeta 
Me or with, dairr products. l n> er» -»i |u'.< to terror t either n\-r\r« or thr prntiwvs. 
pudaces po si me in <upar soJu* a'*J i« jr-'cn’le •vxv'l with ir IV or ri *V products. 

C K hum 

S!i£j^ hctrrnl fUtrlU. R P Uorvii 1 Si Ip 1 1 , .’*? 2 l«tsi \ rrvi 
fe\t ’ettm’ir teoh-x* it rrrfcrmt V R hum 

Thr rhpao'oir cf the aerbe add frnrectaboa. L Tbe i-nportaace of CTtochror"e 
in the r^mo'opT of cell rr*rir*boa. tlu.'viu Tiuiw avt> Kmoiu Ti\«i tcU 
5, ur-imw -Th AcOH femerUt.oci with fuiirx-n^axi 

waj jtn\'»r\l in a rprctil app It neoinj of 2 cr!i-der» carrfuUr rnxi"d i-to each other 
Vtvvtv'er.p a pjjtcn-Ur au-tuht cWwiar The oot'i^V rit^nVt i* prv'iidevt wv.S an 
operinj ard a l«w»ir sU'fvwV. A sene* of 10 «txh ert.rder* i< cm tie ahalrn on 
a cachi-e. Pv this amr.reroert sarrpVs d W'th the r« the lemertatfOn nut 
can he tilro. It was fourd that Qntrcce can al<<> he cord as a II accrpt.T for the AcOH 
temer.tatwn instead of O The eitect of the femertalien U Urcelv independent 
cf the amts, of O CO does rot irSoerce the cc-nor-e fermertatuxi w v >V it tr.'tn 
rotjceahhr the CV fementitx-u In the r referee of Lcht t v » efret u rurledlr ruVv! 
l- ct The irdorheref rraetiv'n of the AcOH hacten^m l« also hitxterrd hr CO rvee 
so in the dufc than n the Lcht TWnere «' f.'uid to retard stiorjlr the CH fenren- 
tation even when the CH arrts. were Urje the <;c—ceie nil taetheVere t' je-femeeta- 
boo. however i* net inSnerced W>iJe the ind.-pheroJ reactsxi of the AcOH bao- 
tennen as well as yeast is al» tttar\*ed he tefisene. Li.anias oxidase seems to he \ndd- 
ferent to its actual It furthermore was shewn that the rormal furetion.nt: of cete- 
ehrecie vs vUaW he the a.’ in. of tWuere and ipai-arre. hut is rrustart toward 
mcthvWre h!ue The phers'tnera cncv'Cntrred are rsphered he assn—mf that evto- 
chrvme plars an in- pert art rWe m the CH lermcrtatuai cf the AcOH hucter.um and the 
formal CH re»pir»tu'n. Cvtochunre is the ' Oi pr ess ure rrjfnlitor ” The es;natx'in 
P 1 "^ l'a (O' ~ extent of frnrertatsun. A* — activity cf t*-e o\td erjrme srs- 
teta. Ca “ nxen. of the acvept.'r suhstaroe present on the surface of the cnrTtnel is 
r»ven and the process dv<cc<sed thevxvtx-anv The cxpll ( rd nr« «een to acree with 
the tSrorr of K Fh^vata ard II Tatnya (C ,( h-Cv-V 


tiu'Wvs o- rnnatrs 

, rierosrJe of K«i *i‘!ow hark. M Btm anp J Rvnsti. fC av rim 

1 J, TVf ntn if tV tbew-sie (<«e C .4 24, 4vCiV' r« sV^anlxd. 

R, c. A 

Thr attjoa r! nilsa on the perrunshon cf seeds. IS. Mtr; irwu ivr> R. Vats- 
avv dSi c,Trf frs.n 1 ^ cf t .4 I4,fRVi — A vane ty of seeds (corrals 

mcis as cuts ard Com: kyr.rses sixh as peas. Wans, Js'vl were rxps-«\I to the actual of 
the same quantity of R» at the same dutaree for A to 25.1 r*-n ard A hrs. The seeds 
were then plartrd ard the relative jrrvwth was rohrd. Fne r.K b etuxteh to *tr-a- 
lite trowth somewhat ; fOirmhas the max, ef ect whOe with 3 hx, prow th is tetarvlcd. 
fore *Ra h*f» • R *a*** the kr-xth cf expeemr «u pcvessai-r There- 

seeds are 


has a sum ul* tint cfcct up to a certain period cf esposure. Wooed whkh the 
harmed- The stimulation is apparently permanent as seeds planted 2 cocthj 
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after exposure showed the same accelerated growth as seeds freshly exposed for the 
same period of time. A. W. Contteri 

Bibliography of Aspergillus, 1729 to 1028. llmosin Taxiiya and SmvKiCTrt 
MoatTA Botanical Jlfaj (Tokyo) 43, No HXi to +4, No 524. pp 204(102*1-30); cf 
c. A . 24, 2400 —A chronological bibliography of 2424 papers dealing with the taxon- 
omy, morphology, physiology and enzymic and chemical activities of Aspergillus 
species, with author index A W. Dox 

Researches in lomc interchange between yeast tells and salt solutions. Paul 
Gf-Naud Ann physiol physieochim biol 6,21(4-330(1930), cf C A 25,310 — When 
yeast cells are placed in so l’ns of dissociable salts, there is a rapid interchange of ca- 
tions withm a few rain between the cellular membrane and the surrounding fluid, 
the metal begins to penetrate the cell interior wilbin about 10 min, complete eqml 
being reached in about CO min \ ital staining by basic dyes is due to just such a cationic 
interchange betw een the membrane and the surrounding fluid The tatal cation con- 
tent is a fairly const quantity, characteristic for a > east cell under definite conditions 
of growth. Although the cationic interchange usually concerns equimol quantities, 
with some metals (r t . Ag) there is an enormous absorption not conditioned by a simple 
interchange, but by other forces (e g . reduction of the Ag* to Ag) In cases ol simple 
diffusion (K.*. NIL*. Pb**) the vacuoles contain approx half as much of the absorbed 
cation as the membrane Dead yeast cells can take up 4 tiroes as much Tb as living 
cells, probably because of the liberation of free acids Corresponding to their slight Na* 
content, the cells are impermeable to Na *, possibly on account of the fact that the hydrated 
ion cannot pass through the pores of the cell membrane The enormous avidity of 
the cell for Ag* is conditioned by the fact that the fatter is reduced by an as yet unchar- 
actenzed substance in the cell interior There is an extensive bibliography If E 
Effect of spiral ringing on solute translocation and the atrueture of the regenerated 
tissues of the apple, fa. H MacDaniels and Otis F Curtis Cornell Agr Expt 
Sta , Mem U3, 3-31(1931) —Trunks of young apple trees were ringed by removing 
narrow strips of tissue extending twice around the trunks spirally In some cases the 
phloem and outer tissues only were removed, but in othrrs the outer annual nng ol 
xylem also was cut out The effect of this ringing upon solute translocation was studied 
by maLmg N analyses and catalase detn on the leases The structure of the regener- 
ated tissues was studied by sectioning and microscopic exatnn Lateral transfer of so- 
lutes and of food substances is relatively slow, though it docs occur when forced by 
spiral ringing Foods from abo> e and nutrient salts from below tend to move in straight 
lines parallel to the long axes of the conducting elements When the trunk is spirally 
ringed and nitrate is added to the soil. N movement to branches immediately above 
the end of the spiral is greatly reduced as m a completely ringed trunk, whereas move- 
ment to those branches on the side not obstructed by this upper end of the spiral is 
normal as in the check trees The phloem is the more important tissue involved in 
translocation, since the effect of cutting the phloem alone was the same as when both 
xylem and phloem were cut There is a close correlation between high N content and 
high catalase activity of the leaf tissues of all trees examd The conducting tissues 
formed by the cambium subsequent to the ringing changed their orientation so that 
the long axes of the elements were parallel to the spiral After the new tissues were 
formed, the localized effects of the ringing upon solute transfer to the leaves on the 
tree top disappeared Cambial growth is made in response to the coming together 
of the lood from the leaves and the nutrients from the roots The position ol greatest 
thickening of the xylem is detd more by the food supply than by the mitnent salts 
The change in the orientation of the cambium is detd by a change in the direction of 
the movement of foods and of nutrients, or possibly something of the nature of an elec, 
polarity may be a factor in the orientation The general conception that lateral con- 
duction of food and of nutrients is slow, that these substances move in straight hues 
parallel to the long axes ol the vascular elements, and that cambial growth is a response 
to the coming together of the streams of food and nutrients is valuable in explaining 
plant response in practical problems of propagation, grafting sod pruning The pos- 
sible bearing of this conception of greatest growth activity upon the practice of tapping 
trees for oleoresin is discussed C R Felt bus 

Growth behavior and maintenance of organic foods m Bahia grass W A. 
Leukel and J M Coleman Fla. Agr Expt. Sta, Tech But l 219, 6-5f,(1930) — - 
Except for the first year, frequent cuttings yielded more top growth and greater wt 
than a single cutting at mature growth. The top growth from plants cut frequently 
retained more «f a ve»efat,ve t. — i uniform % of N and a narrower 
The latter gradually decreased 
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In % Ki were less vegetative and gradually showed a wide eubohydrate-N relation 
assoed with increased reproduction Increased vegetative top growth production on 
plants was assoed w ith a v arution in % and quantity of org foods m the stolons Dur- 
ing periods of slow growth such stolotw again increased tn wt and quantity of reserve 
foods. Heavy seed production was assoed with some vUcrea«c n org foods m stolons 
but such foods again increased in quantity thereafter The cut Kira lion of org foods 
by the more homontal liaf orea not removed by cutting appeared to \k _ sufficient 
for the growing needs of the plant ... „ c I * ller« 

Carbohydrate metabolism of Sups pulchrs. Artiii R h SiMrsns asp I pwarp C 
McCarty lhlgardia 5, 01 ICNHIt'JO) -The growth cycle ot Ali/w fu’tha is on 
orderly process characterized by periodicity in that intervals of rapid growth alternate 
with intervals of depression in the growth rate An invir*c com lit ion existed lie- 
pween the annual march of carbohydrates and the growth rale Accumulation of foods 
is related to low or to declining growth velocity and is most active nnr the close of 
the annual growth cycle lYacticnll) complete accumulation of carlHihydrate foods 
occurred where 43 Vl 4 "© of the total annual heritage yield was produced prior to the 
peak in the growth rate Clipping or grazing had little cllsct on the total lurbagc 
yield and did not prevent the accumulation of max amts u! caibohy drates in the 
latter part of the growth cycle The hcrlwge of A/s/u pulchra on (hi range retains 
its succulency for 0-10 months C It I rtxERS 

Experiments w forcing gladioli. F T \\ I isarji am» S \k UukiR III Age 
Fxpt Sta , Bull J57, 34 r » -OltlOTO) — The most dniralik conns for forcing are those 
over l Vi in in diam Storage at •> 8* early m the season and at^i 1 for a short time 
previous to planting gave the best results LthyUnt dtthh'nJr and tlhylrrr cklnrchsdrtn 
forced the cormi into early growth The chem treatnunt. howvvir. is not yet well 
standardized and sometimes causes injury C It Felli rs 

Some effects of defoliation on fruit spur composition and fruit bud formation in the 
Oldenburg apple. G F I’oTTrn, If K KRAvniLL. S W Wlvtwdrth. J T Sellivav 
and p T IIlooo N H Agr I spt hta . T<ch Bull 4t, 3-27(l«m» —All the blossom 
buds were removed when in the pink" stage from 3 heavily blooming Oldenburg 
apple trees Every second spur on 2 similar trees was dchlossomed so that along each 
branch deflorated spurs alternated with those blossoming and setting fruit I our 
trees from which no blooms were removed served as controls The n t and the compn. 
of the developing fruits were detd at 10 dates between the period of petal fall and 
harvest The compn and the fruit hud formation of bearing spurs from the control 
trees and of deflorated spurs from the other 2 treatments were studied The increase 
in dry wt of the individual fruits followed the usual logarithmic curve of growth, the 
rate of increase reaching a mas in the second and third weeks in July At this period 
each apple absorbed about 1 mg of K daily and about 300 mg. of carl>oh> drate 
Throughout June and July the N content of the bearing spurs was much higher than 
that ol either of the other 2 types, and also was considerably higher on a % basis than 
the N content of the fruits The starch content of bearing spurs and the adjacent 
50% deflorated spurs was similar and lower throughout the season than in the 100% 
deflorated spurs on non fruiting trees The sugar starch equd of the fruit was inde- 
pendent of that in the spur to which it was attached, and sugars in the fruit reached 
a concn several times that m the spur The asb content of the bearing spurs was com- 
paratively low , that of the 2 types of deflorated spurs was essentially similar N'o differ- 
ence large enough to be detd existed among the 3 types of spurs in content of free reduc- 
ing substancts, sucrose, P, pHorhmn, nad bydrolj zablc substances and total carboliv- 
dratw The compn and fruit-bud formation of adjoining spurs are materially altered 
by the presence of blossoming and fruiting spurs No critical evidence is afforded, 
however, as to the fundamental nutrvtional causes underlying fruit bud formation 
_ , . C. R. Fellers 

Kelation of hydrophilic colloids to hardiness in the apple as shown by the dye ab- 
sorption test. Stuart Draw N H Agr Expt Sta . Itch Bull 44,3-18(1930) — 
■Kes tilts are compared both to general experience and opinion as to the ranking of varieties 
013 h i n test by solid COj Results of tests for 5 yrs on 1 -yr-old twigs gathered 

each fall for 22 different varieties grown in Iowa and of direct freezing tests for 2 of 
'"*?* • ow a C0r telation of about 05% of the varieties compared to field experience 
»» 55 >tL ‘I 1 about 80% in the other on the basis of the parallel (reeling 

i ThC irctzln S * ests a £Tce with each other to a less extent. A marked consistency 
in the varieties not in agreement, as shown by a comparison oi the various tests, and 
roar variations in position in the different senes, suggest that a lack of constancy in 
r.arainess in any vanety is assoed with its failure to respond consistently or correctly 
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Similar 1^1' on 12 X 11 varieties show c c orrclatioa between the dye test and either 
of th* other standardsof from CO to oTtr 00%. AUrg*no of freewng tests were mad'. 
jtdnlMrd throughout the dormant tea son. which ordered a wider basis of com pan vm 
A marked trend toward a closer agreement war shown ta tb- »erac* gatb-red later ,n 
th» «rav/n Co'dman' The dye absorption test u not sufiarolJr consistent to he 
uwd tn a quick, ewodiiMve drtn of hard cm m the apple, Uit poviMy in conjunction 
«i itb otb*r tests etch >< tfce ftmtlg teat, will serve to differentiate between the hardiness 
of urVnown varieties which are rather conn in that respect, if a su^ioent no of detns 
„ fnj,',. «Vr"- other factors besides the hydrophilic colloids are apparently partially 

rrmonsible for hardiness, at lean in ligneous plants like the apple. C R. F 

Development and ripen mg cf peaches as correlated with physical characteristic*, 
chemical compos uen and fcuto'opcal s truc t ur e of the fruit Ceih. II- Histology and 
mcrochemutrr R 1! Kvuntt*. C T. NiomrcqAtt a *» M A Blaxe X } Agr 
J xpt fta.BaC SW. S-H'fl'COJ, d C A 24, 5333 — ntrrta and fhipper Cbrg 
varieties were u-ed Microehem. tens showed a gradual decrease in peoinfeettn, crl'.u- 
lote and iewicei/a/iic co*-tert as nprmrg proceeded. The chart* from hard ripe to 
soft npe occurs withm a very short hue and is accompanied fir prcAwnd changes n 
the cell wa’ls. many of which completely break down and become disorganized. Com 
panwms made on fruits from a highly vrret tire tree and a levs vegetative tree, higher 
in carl* .hydrates, showed no cheer di'Vrrnces for the £mt 70 days after bloom. How 
ever, the latter cor tamed more tanmns and taidaws, l/ut no histological d ItriMts 
were reded IhdTrrenees in mierochem. and hi «t '/logical reaction* in tb* ETb*rt* and 
«[pp«r Cbsg ranein were evident only ta tbs fsal flag*! cf rqwzrog The con- 
melt ”g quality of ripe fru.ti of Fhipper Cling variety is a*v«d. ch-e^y snth the retro 
tion of a high content of mvl protopretm tn the cell walls of th* fie*h A bibliography 
is given. C- R Fnms 

Stn4i«* on tree root tctjnti**. m G If Hit,!! Sei /fge 11,191-0(1 VJf). 
d C A 24, -V~74 —The immediate i--2nence of top pruning cm rw/t respiration is due 
to the injury caused On the other hand. th» immed-ate mf-enee of mjecting fugar 
in the top on root rmpiratioa is due to the injections star tla ting bad activity The 
1 <od« in turn st-mulate root re-pi ration la the nutrient so!ri used, where all the 
nutnerts were read ly ava.IaM», the amt. of COi eiercted by th* root and absorption 
appeared to hare 1 ttle relation. Absorption seemed more d-e.cly related to the activity 
<A the grom rg top Cutbrg o a . the Lght fr o» the growing tops reduced the a-it. of 
root respiration When traurpi ration is high, the CO, excreted by the roots n lower 
than if tra-*p- ration were low at this time Some U the COi produced during root 
respiration is apparently swept tp to the tops daring a time of high tran*piration and 
couvquertly less ts excreted try the root than tf tranrpirat ion were low C li. F 
Sparasso'e a ci* roots cf Rkiyladeadrm japonicum. Kri*o Kccosrrrrx Ada 
Phytnckim 5, 1 77-d5fHPJOi — c parassoV fl) h oh Lamed from the ale. exts of roots 
of Fhxfoiendrvn jiponuum eoCectrd in November I is found in the cooled recover 
uT-oo dido th» ,j c j t ul (77 -TA' The yield a 02f,% llydrdy'it yielded the 
mo-omei*-jd ether rA vT’eV-r. c acid fH). m. 174-17,/* from M)% ale. The m ps. given 
try piers a.» a jt u '/rs a'e too tow II is converted to ortme by owed HQ or HI A 
mixed rr p with a sample of I of ta ned from ano ther sosirce fmafly tdrotihed the su‘e 
starce as th» moron-ethyl ether of orseEmie acid methyl r-ter F G F 

Th» amosmt of torhitol to rosran bmn. G Tasvet Bull tnc chim foot 12. 
'»ll 1'13V, — The see*- to! fivAated as the dh/enzaldehyde deny j f oc-d on Aug II, 
Sept 12 and Oct 17 was44 4, f/»Jl acdCA9 % per kg wh-’f- femes of a, flkCapCM 
correepon'* -j to 147> 2 r /J 4 and ITT ” g teta! so! material Ac-d art sugar analyses 
are J0v> given. Q C Kr! ^ 

The pesetrxhon of l-caphtaobZ-auTcjnieaeidmdaphenol, o-ch.orojfc»nof indopSeaof 
and o-cresol odoyhenol isto Valoma. ilantt,* Motz/Eviut ea Drrxjx* Pror .\il' 
tfl 17, ho 1, l— 1 2'1931f — E (C A 23. 4241) prtvrt' th* ccntin-ation of th* 
studies tn audatioo-redcction mdicatcrs and their peneiraU'n into Imng plants of 
l (Joew, Indicators lyng further toward the pos end of the seal* ar» <nna:der*d 
'■ aphthol 2^-dfooc and mdophemA d-es not penetrate into th* sap within 24 fcrs at 
Pv values from Lfi to 9 ^CrorJ mdophen-A and o^h’.-rophe-.ol mdopieucf penetrate 

into th' sap in a crA^evs form and faster f'om an acsd than alk w'-j. £>-'Ter>nt ecui! 

concrj ar* enah' shed accred-cgly as a phosphate cr Wate bcFer is used Where re 

e ,t3 xJsstty »as *stahl bed sp*ctnjpbot»- 

B S Levwe 

e tutrogen a plaa extract*. Hcbwt 


ductKin has chang*d the color of t! 

UVtncahy 

A source cf error m the deterrauiioa cf amide t 
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B Vickery and Gro W Pcoieb J fliof Chtm 00, 179-88(1931) I -NCI In nn un- 
suitable reagent for the hydrolysis of amides m plant eats and may lead to uncertain 
results if nitrates are ol»o present, although the so-called Fachnsc method in which A 
HC1 is u'ed and h>droly»is in continued for 4 hm actually Rises quite accurate results 
if these definite conditions of hydrolysis ore rigidl) maintained A compensation of 
errors occurs in which the oxidation of XII, t>\ the mut of UNO, and IICI is counter- 
balanced tiv extra Nil, formed by reduction of UNO, under tbe influence of on candy 
oxidized unknown substance present in tobacco leaf and other plant cxls Sub'titu 
tion of 2 A' IIjSO, and a fi-hr hydroHw arc recommended When this is done accurate 
and reproducible results arc secured with no interference from nitrates and considerable 
latitude is permissible both in ocid concn and in time of h\drol\sis A I’ L 

Biochemical transformation of acetic acid by molds and the chemistry of citric teid 
formation. T Ciirzaszcz avd D Throw lUochrm 7 229, 34 I . r >7(t n 10) — In the 
metabolism of AeOH by the mold Penmlhum succinic tumanc. oxalic, f malic and citric 
acids are formed and pro! ablv also other nculs not set identified The finding of f- 
malic and citnc acids is here reported for the first time It is concluded that the citnc 
acid formation in sugar cultures also proceeds n\rr AcOII The AcOII is changed 
to succinic acid and by debt drogenation. and this in turn is delis drogenated to fumanc 
acid The fumanc acid is changed to / matic acid In taking up a mol of HtO It is 
assumed that at some moment ixith irahc and acetic and ion« are present in the cul- 
ture. citnc acid being formed from thc«e two In a <1, In drogenation Tbe transfor 
(nation of the sugar to citnc acid procre*''o\rr I he ntermc 1 ati <tag<<of pvnivicaod — 
acetaldehjde — > AcOII. thin as outlined Iicfore K and N'a ions have a greater 
effect than Ca ions on the transformation of AcOII ami the formation of citnc acid 
proceeds better, m fact, in the prc«cnce of Ca ions alone onl> succinic and / malic 
acids base been found * Morguus 

Carbohydrate metabolism of higher plants Formation of methylglyoxal by 
enzymes of germinating seeds. Cari Nfudero avd Maria KonrL Ihochem A. 
229, 43.'W2(1‘>30) — Peas or beans were stentized by submersion for 40 mm in 0 1% 
HgCI,. then washed thoroughly with sterile JlfO and germinated in Petri dishes After 
1-2 da>s the fresh sprouts were removed from the seed mrml ranes and ground finely, 
and either extd or made into dry prepns with ale -ether I'xts were made from the 
latter by 17-20 hrs digestion with 11,0 contg 3% toluene The meth>tglyoxal was 
produced from added hexose-phosphate ester, whereby the enrjmc was completely 
removed from tbe fresh matenal or from the ale. ether dry prepn , and could not Iw 
found in the residue Obviously meth>lgl>oxal is the intermediate product in the 
desmolytic changes in the sugar mol both in plants and animals S Morguus 
Microehemical study of bemieellulose in some plant cells, with special reference to 
its distribution in the protoplasm. R C Maliiotra. J Biochem (Japan) 12, 341-9 
(1930) — Recent studies on hemicellulose seem to suggest that this substance is not 
merely present in the cell walls impregnated in cellulose, pectin or lignin, but actually 
is present as a reserve carbohydrate Microscopic studies reveal that the hemicellulose 
is present not only in the cell wall but also as protoplasmic inclusions Hemicellulose tests 
on tomato cells grown in warm and cold temp seem to show that there is more hemicellu- 
lose in cells of plants giown in the cold than in the warm temp S Morguus 
Glucides and glucidic compounds of the brown algae. H Couv avd P Ricard 
Compt rend 190, 1514-45(1930) — Many algae have been analyzed for mannitol, lami- 
na™™* algine The figures are given T. II Rider 

The relationship between intracellular rn and cytoplasmic serialization of horsetail 
spores. Pn Joyet-Lavlrgne Compt rend 191, 865-0(1930) —The spores of 
Equtset urn arre nse, E timosum and E maximum are divided into 2 groups There is a 
relationship between the sexualization of the groups and their intracellular oxidation- 
reduction potentials T. H. Rider 

. presence of tannoids in flowers. St Ionesco Compt rend. 101, SG7-S 

U930) —Flowers or their parts are boiled in 06% ale or in (CH,),CO until decolorized, 
tnen soaked in distd 11,0 until soft again, when the presence of tannoids can be dem- 
onstrated by the production of color by treatment with TcCSO,),, U acetate. Cu(OAc), 
or parts of many flowers w ere found to contain tannoids. T. II. R 

/ Duble enz y™« secreted by Hymenomycetes. The qumones and the anti- 
oxidant function. L. Lutz. Compt rend. 191, 8SO-2(1930); cf. C. A. 24, 5796.— 
(Juinone is shown to have an antioxidant efleet, retarding the action of the soln enzymes 
of Hymenomycetes. T _ jj Rj D e r 

nonm. °* c ° tto ° stem cuttings. H. E Rea. Plant Physiology 5, 575-85 

0930), cf C. A. 13, 139 — The treatment of cotton cuttings with 2 0, 1.0, 0 5 and 
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023% of xq «oIn of KMoO, for 30 tain., prior to placing in propagators, reduced tie 
percentage of eaUunng 37%. V. alter Tiioxas 

Preliminary study of elongation of root* of Georgia coUards as aSeeted by sodium 
l umin al T. W Pratt Plant Pkysiobry 5, £87-1/7(1030) — I*ronouiced retardation 
of root elongation by Georgia collardi (Bratstca cleracea) was produced by sodium 
luminal, used in croons from 0 1 to 1 0%. within 1.5 hr* after administration. The 
e5"ect of" the sodium ftnnmaf on the root elongation »u immediate, tie greatest retards. 
tion occurring dunrg the first of the si* IS-mm intervals of observation Distd water 
partial! r removed the depressing action of the sodium luminal. The stronger the concn. 
of tie drug, tie greater was tie retardation of root growth. Walter Tijimas 
rjrct of vinous methods of storage on tie chlorophyll content of leave*. Pjrm> 
A. 1 U»si«av Plant Phytnletj 5, LSX/fAVjZft) — hoy lean and nasturtium leaves 
dried at t*S* •tigered a cousid-ralile loss of chlorophyll (approx. 70%) Leaves dried 
at room temps (lh* to SI*) lost 20 to 30% of their chlorophyll, h veu at the opti- 
mum temp range for oseo drying (43* to CO*) some chlorophyll may be lost. Low 
temps are ineffective in preventing the lo*s of chlorophyll unless the leaves are ac 
tuall y froren. Leaves frozen with ' Dry Ice" retain all of their chlorophyll, also leaves 
desiccated at reduced pressure (7 cm mercury) over coned, tall me acid at room 
temp lo*l Lttle or no chlorophyll Leaves desiccated at reduced pr essur e in the ab- 
sence of O and COt lost wore chlorophyll than leaves desiccated in air at the same pres- 
sure. Conclusion — Fretting is the not satisfactory method of ttonng leaves for later 
dein of chlorophyll. Walter Tijojcas 

Production of kojie tad by Aspergillus fuel O E Mat, A J Moter. P A. 
Wells A.VD II T. Hr** ICX. J Am Ckem Soe 53, • 1 4- 82 '133! ) — With 20% dex- 
trose sola., Aspergillus flams, under favoral le conditions, is capaMe of transforming 
more than 43% of the dextrose present and 53% of that consumed into Icopc aad m 
12 days from the time of inoculation from spores CMMjSO. was unsatisfactory as 
nutrient V, VH*VOj was not satisfactory, KaSOi was much less satisfactory 
Better revrdti were obtained with a KlltPO, l g and HgSO.TVtO 2 e perl than » nth 
KCT 0 1, II»POi 0 051 and MgS0 fc 7H«O 0-5 g pert A range from 30* to Vs* promoted 
rapid vegetative development with h.gb yields of acid. In a range of sugar eooens. 
from 15 to 35% growth and acid production were satisfactory, the higiert yield oc- 
curring at a concn. of 20%. The max Quantities of acid were not economist) y pro- 
duced in 12 -day cultures when the ratio of the surface area of mycelium to the viL 
of the sola. had a value of from 02 to 05 C. J. West 

Chemical chang-x la infectious chlorosis n leiTes of AbntCon. IL r Ecler. 
W Herttsoi, S MyxlLCX. D Rcvehjeu* akd A Fors=be*c A rkn Kemi Mineral 
G"l I0B, .Vo 13. C pp (1220). d C A 24, 5222, 25, 171 —Those portions of tie 
leaves averted with infectious chlorous have much lower catalase activity, fc-gfcer pro- 
port.03 of ammo V less chlorophyll. xantiophyU and carotene, and Jess tryptophan 
than the normal gr*ea portions J J Willajcai* 

Studies on the ripening of nee gram*. T Taoceoso awd M Abe J. Fondly 
Agr Hokkaido Imp Unit 27.310-87(1930). cf C A 22, 907. 2000 —Rice was har- 
vested at 4 we-kly intervals, the last sample be-ng dead np» The ash and P decreased 
at firrt- The total V showed no definite tende-cy to charge, but the ratio of pro- 
tein to con protem N increased constantly Of the 4 groups of nee protons detd, the 
water-soL group gradually decreased, while the VaCI-soL and alc.-soh groups inereased- 
The aHah-sol. group was inconstant tn its changes. AH cf these changes are just the 
opposite of those during gemmation. While the con protem V is decreasing, the ammo 
Vof the proteins is also decreasing, mthcaung a formation of higher proteins from lower 
Oryzemn. the aliali-scl protem. decreased a ash and P dmognpnmg, bet increased 
in V. S and ammo N Its tsoelec. point chang'd toward the ali. t-de, and its (a) m- 
errased. The amt- of a mm o V liberated from oryiemn by ultra violet Eght increased 
w-th np-ness Arymme mertased at £m and then decreased wh.1 - histiime rorrtased 
continuously Lynne decreased at the later stag-, wbTe cystine decreased and then 
mcreaseti Thus the authors think that oryiemn is at its highest degree of condecsa 
Uon sometime^ before dead rrpemng. The ash and P content of nee starch decreased 
M?os - 1**=* roereased. The amt. cf glucose formed by hydrolysis 
wstn hl.Ii attamed a max. before complete rpeness. and at thj same period the fal 
t-e acetylated starch reached a max. and the content cf acetyl its — - J. J W. 

A Lmno logical cig y-fi ca n ce cf free H«CO» (LtxcEMAivx) 14. 
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Urinary syndrome of metabolic disturbances caused by lade of vitamin D In the rat. 
J. Roche Bull rec ch,m b,ol 12,342-50(1030), cf C A 23, !I«I — In rats receiv 
ing ad /ifcifum the diet of Random and Simonnet. the C/N ratio of the urine and feces 
is rracticaiiy const for o normal animal on a Risen diet, although the actual vnlw 
vanes according to the age of the rat On a diet deficient In vitamin It the ratio in 
creases (more rapidly as the point of death is approached) Ingestion of yeast tempo 
ranly reduces the ratio The consequences of lack of vitamin II are manifested sooner 
on a diet nch tn carbohydrate Death Is not due to Inanition, which would cause n 
fall in the C/N ratio ^ ^ A. 

Fractional dialysis of urine. A Roniv Co mN rend ioc biol 101, «22-l(l92 < I) — 
A vegetable diet increases the quantity of easily dialyiaMe substances In irnne. while 
a meat, and particular!) a milk, diet has the reverse effret RCA 

The effect cl irradiated ergoslerol (ritamln D) on the calcium-phosphorus mftabo- 
lism of the chicken l J Rise. ani> C I Hall fan f'Aem Url 15,22(11111) — 
One group of 4 month old chickens was fed an adeqmtc basal diet cnntg all the rs 
sential elements for growth except vitamin I> ' Another received the same diet plus 
2 drops of irradiated ergosterol soln daily Their growth was normal Group No 3 
was fed excessive amounts of irradiated ergoMrrol equiv to 2W-I7/XI limes that given 
the normal birds These birds lost wt rapidly, became strikingly anemic and weak 
legged In the rachitic birds there was an increased phosphatase content of the bones 
accompanied by a hypocalcemia of the serum and in the hjpervitammous birds a 
subnormal phosphatase content accompanied by a liyticrralctmia W II It 

Effect of acidic and basic diets in chronic nephritis. D M I \i>v, D M Divuh* 
and C. P. StfWaRT. Edinburgh Med J 38, S7-1OS(1031) —High Insic. high ncnl 
and high punne diets of similar protein content were investigated for their effect In 
chronic nephritis The basic diet alone lirouglit aliotit clinical Improvement as well 
as favorable variations in the blood and untie chemistry Rachel Drown 

The gTOup of “water-soluble vitamins’' and their relationship III. The scurvy of 
rats. Wes vex Koilath Arch expil Path Phormoici 133, 350-80(1910); cf C A. 
25, 132 — Rats can be given a disease histologically Identical with guinea pig scurvy 
by a proper diet The addn of alk hematm to such a diet causes 75% of young rats 
to develop benben; their bones, however, show the same scorbutic changes It Is 
therefore suggested that the absence of a common factor underlies both licnlierl and 
scurvy, other factors of age, species, or diet detg which disease will appear. If. H. 

Methylglyoxal as an intermediary product of carbohydrate catabolism. I'xtat 
Schneider and I.xvst Wjdmavn Khn IVpthsthr 9 , 191 (<-7(11110) — Previous work- 
ers have demonstrated that methylglyoxal is formed by liver, kidneys, muscle cells 
and red cells in the course of sugar metabolism Ry removing the substance (as the 
2,4 dinitrophenylhydrazone) S and \V have shown that it Is formed by human red 
cells, even after hemolysis, and also by white blood cells As much as 70-75% of the 
total glucose added passes through the mcthylglyoxal stage Diabetic blood cells 
show no abnormality in this respect Material from abscesses did not form the sub 
stance, even though the boctcna involved were quite active, ritbrr In pure culture tn 
when added to Iresh leucocytes II Parle 

Biological significance of milk peroxidase: Preliminary report concerning a relation 
between vitamin B and peroxidase. Tayuru Arakawa lohoku J. Lxpll Med. 16, 
118-22(1930) — Pregnant rabbits on a diet contg no vitamin B secrete milk contg 
no peroxidase. With the addn of vitamin B (benberol) to the diet, peroxidase ap- 
pears in the milk H, EARLr 

“Aperoxidatic” milk as a possibly early symptom of avitaminoslj B. An experi- 
mental study. KAiufc Suzuki and Tayuru Akakawa Tcfcoiu J. Lxptl Med 16, 
228-31(1930) — In rabbits secreting peroxidase free milk on a diet contg no vitamin B, 
the peroxidase reaction of the blood leucocytes remains as strong as normal 11 K. 

Studies on the quantity of the glomerular filtrate. I. Glomerular filtrate In beri- 
nna PvsAK,a{t Natatawa ano IfroE Klsakaki Tohoiu J. Expel. Med 16, 321-8 
(1930) — The glomerular filtrate of normal humans is 200-150 cc per min , as estd 
by creatinine output (if it is assumed to be a simple filtrate, with neither tubular secretion 
nor resorption). In benben it is much lower, and may fall to as little as 10 cc. per 
min With the administration of vitamin B, this returns to Its normal value. 

The toxicology of the Irradiated products of ergosterol. Wolpcakq Hbuhybr. 
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AVI* Co II ixi GaSicfn X'c-'l.-yiyni. KUiu No. 2, 149-G3(1833) — Tbc irradiated 
prodnrts cf rrXTKlcToI w«* pr?l mcccni=t to tbc method of Wlndans. scene of tbc 
^— .W bc=t BTtiJla! «a ether. sene to benzene and others in jJc. In xnort case* 
the ipi! Inn Mr »ws rrrpi^Tii Expta. <o rabicts wbjcb »Wr fed with tbe o g ort g ot 
proiocts *bowtd i-arscen pathological effects centered ciucSj m tbc aorta end utmti 
Deali. f-f.T-g a lass 13 »t, ctgCT i a m3 aM Calc-Vatoo faa woe f cited m tbe 
aortac-iiapoitaurtmeutia. Diit are presented 13 J 3 tabhs. Krsiru. C. Eta 

Tbe fredjrg of ciTi teats troth a raboa cor s atnte o* ©** tSi* and m I T4. i e Cl- 
trr-jJ bet poor a t tc-oj A. «ni its aryplement. A. &dtxcx«r *xt> K_ Bamtajs 
ric»r--«-Uc 1 , bo 1. 7£V-€T(IS23) — Octttt a 433-diy ex;t 3 xnBk roots were f-d oa 
a mxn cf cot straw, dried scraps and gstrtu* catlo. b=t lacfcr j ta bay ce pr~tn 
food. To insert r~dV prodnet >33 it *u neci ssa ry to add a sail cut. cf CaO. Hi I'D, 
«-s* b a CL Edsi tbe adit. cf tbs tnnt. tbc ec_h ycli dropped bet rose to normal 
agaoa c;<w tbc adds- A&Ionj wheat g-m. which cartoons a sriall anrt. cf ir t a m A. 
procineed a tcposry ocr-ase ta tie rani nci; Tbe e5*c*j cl a laei ef Ti t e-no A 
were ervient eo 2 cf tbc an— -sis. 0=e cf these did nc< b e t e ca e t -e gnan t and tbc other 
give "tsatrt berth to 2 dead kids. Tbe cot pat that was pres nti~:..a A d*2y 
1 = tbe Iota cf 1C? cc. at eod-fcvtr od went tbrocgb an apparently ncrmal p-e ga ner 
and gave tertb to t« o dead kids a-vl coc Sim j lit Tbc Utter showed good dcreVp- 
ew-. t After 3 Bgj bi CQ the vrtatesn- A -dfbo ce t dirt, the t~D: showed a defmeacy 
a «- '■ — n A- A Iki tme *is ngtrtd to !er[ tbe cl nUeta ctclct bock to 

n .y— .r PrsTii. C- Eaa 

y-Ttrtyie*? ttsif of tie wine cchncf chddrta e £tc ie ;- ese t utrre contact tf 
F.ocidx- Ceikh F .tets-TT. Om* D jLxxrn txs Ctncti H Erom. FU 
Ac? E 17 L Jo, 5C. 215, iM?,!©') — A xri«j cf defects a wfcte sehoU ctit-a 
as crrreixtrd w-ti dirt. »t, age. etc. C. V- I tu os 

Edect cf the nse cd gt tff il oQ eyes tbe tiaa-ea tf tbtra A. JdoctLRots- 
mx- 7 ao--Oiri J, 345-31(1331) — The efect tf tmncral od ca the abwarptsca cf 
r.uro A is dependent co tbe amt. d ttU=o A cs tbs diet. When tbe gjantrty cf 
cnaeral oC prs to tats i> ccerpuable to tbe trnr tberapestse dose and tbe rrtannn 
A cc-'y esvocgi to ;r ui o ce cioaail crewtb. tbc rau are enable to wrtirtmi tbc 
ef*cts cf tbe tnxnl c£L Hnnrr, d tbe ant cf rasn A u adeiptate. cseil «£ 
can be cm wtbcct pcQceable dtes. If s=5ogt vsaa u pim tbe amt- cf «=a 
era! cd tad be cerasej 37*7 wtboct ftobeej; a ibcUse( cf growth « jrerert 
e=t the enr* cf « tra: cpbt v x'— s If tin* lmnre ts e=?brei. it sbo=U be axoa 
p^tK-d by a fntras snt cf titsU. rti: — :v EhSopi^y C. R_ Fnxns 
Prrptrebon cf a cn-:ertra ted sarre cf tbe teil-UtCt r er -s E. free from cos- 
ti: — ittaon wnb tbe bex'.-scfnbic fret or G. HtKitr 3i Eti_V5 aco S.urtn. lir- 
S- 'riiT y '< sr-xi-e J, 'i^l ) — EtOH »» an efnrrn t enraetrre cf bcCh 

tbe bat-ldd: and bat-rtsiA*. nla-sd. s-tznms. tbe heat-stable factor u ro low 
Koct n lie cctir lircj cf the nee kernel and decreases fnrtbtr a mbendance c tbe 
=o= I»vtrv Tiercu the bst-liii fata b m bjb coc. n tbe nr Oder bun and 
deertias aobv in tie inner birrs. Cby actrrattd by tbe 21 ^7 ot fs rmsbts 

an «r - r 5 d sorree cf vrama B fr*e been tbe beat-stable factor Ts"bcn tbe amp 
nshnj boa e s ne n. cf a 2if, at ts treated wttb Kt} air so ibit the rtrnibri caoca. 
is oast cf tbe beat- rt i Me fartar u rrrroird. nerertbeless, lirp- losses C5 tbe 
hem-b-hn; factor pradneed t= tin war Uben tbe foal enact- isi^ these laces 
*** cmi rtdneed. tierotb sa ng w bx t exore bczl-rtzbot in ms as pneo t Ioj tbc case 
c< tbe not juhb so ttile d the beat-staid* f a ct o r is i — mTV f - s e m tbr fadsaas 
»tti the 0 - *~ f ic ndis it ext. almost free cf the bext-stxiue l*r~ r- ■-■' T-J nd c 
rr -*~~ B Fn^i. adr . r p.tsoe wtth day ts mere sdai.it for tbe beat UbQe rtaand 
mi tn=> tbt bit us=rs cf tbc beat-«tili» factor are left beinoi rt— v- 1 - 1 ? ci 

mae B from cjb by mr zra cf Es[OH), was not aobirrcd. tboofib fsesSn* </ 
££Tt a i-pi dasig- cf aba cs- tic B wni assnted abgeaa cf tbe beat-snide 

**’ — 2 o priiir C K. Erirr*- 

Firtocs whici drtcr^one r-rii weogit- VH. Prdeoa ittaie mi are. Esrow M- 
Lee Locxim IboEit J .ViOttot 3, ^J4 jis31i cf C- A 23, 
- ^4--A= rttenied stniy rf the taesr rebaonsbp !cann rens. « iadWotcn es- 
Uie j-orri eat B aa* ==ced by ^f*. Tbc e=Tosl Enrxr f*=U, Voter 1 - 
*M* = CU.'^3 rn«J at- — 2-2. ea p*»«scd tbe rebtsansbop n m — --1 *— -V rm IB ' 
— u an. X u dars cud when f-esrnnj adagnte aerti cf p-cc-m *a tbe Jana cf casta. 

"" E:k “ brtwe-3 im! wt- 

leainasttitK; for frtasle rats st a2 a^es. 7Tlc= recermt mdt- 
- * i * f^ta cf o wn c ear I* crycessed pnS«a ithb » 
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4-6(1030) — Osteoporosis. a disease of horse* where the hone*, especially of the head. 
Income porous and soil, was caused by diet* deficient m Ca. The heavy clay soils of 
Central 1'orto Rico are definitely deficient in lime and the crop* raised thereon are simi- 
larly deficient, thu* giving rise to the disease in animals when the crops are used for 
fodder The addn. of *ea salt. bone meal and lime to the ration is recommended 

C. R. Ft liras 

Nutritional discoveries in relation to Lvestock feeding practice*. G Bohsteut 
Mi Ar 11, f.6-73(1930) -General. C. R Fe ileus 

Mineral feed problem with dairy cattle and swine. G BonSTEDT. S ( i Afr. 11, 
7^-7(1030) — Tabular data art presented showing the most common mineral deficiency 
disease* in livestock and the remedy C R. F r Liras 

Antiscorbutic power of fruit and fimir. T Scinx*s«E*c Compl rend toe. hoi 
102, 1 101(1*13(1), riyticl AbstratU 15, 101 — Orange juice and lemon juice prevented 
the onset of scurvy in guinea pigs on a diet which otherwise caused it. Fowd milk 
am] \east added to flour had no preventive action G G 

Value of fats in the feed of dairy cows. Arsolo BcvciniAW -TierrmAhr 1, 
I29-7K(l‘nO) —The effect of adding vegetable oil* or oil neb seed meal* to the ration 
ol dairy emus was studied Up to a wUo limit, varying from 0 4 to 1X1 kg od per 
day per 1(»0 kg body wt.. the fat content of the milk »n not changed or wa* increased 
less than 01% 1 ceding larger amt* slightly decreased the mdk fat. The limit was 

lowest for rapeserd oik highest for coconut, with sesame and linseed intermediate. 
The them, and pbys. constants of the milk fat were altered to the same extent as though 
appro* lh% of the particular oil in question had rone directly into the milk a* so much 
butter fat L. C. CrLsov 

Vitamin D efficacy of hoz feeds. VaLevttn IIorv TternnAhr 1, 194-203 
(1930) — Healthy hogs made greater giirs in wt. in proportion to the amt. of food eaten 
when ‘ Hemon." a com. irradiated phytosterol prepn . was added to the ration, but 
not sufficient to show a profit over the addnL expense L. F Grtsot 

Does the addition of potassium Iodide to the diet affect the composition of the in- 
testmal and fecal flora? A SorevNE«T avt> J Rooenihluk-i IscrfriiaJir. 1,200-18 
(1U30) — Thts question has been raised by the widespread adoption of table salt coctg 
KI Fats were given 0 20 mg Kl per day in tbeir ration and compared with rats not 
given KI There was no apparent difference in the counts of the various bacteria and 
fungi Tables of tactenai counts are given L. F Gttsot 

Vitamin D preparations in hog feed*. ValEvttv Hom Tirrerndhr J, 295-307 
(1930J cf preceding abstr — Vigantol Merck and Hemon when fed in equiv quan- 
tities were equally efficacious in restoring to health and promoting the growth of groups 
ol sick coughing nclutic young pigs L. F Grtsos 

Tryptophan and histidine as “anibolites." GeorceS Tovifes avd Ltarw Tm- 
volle Lompt rend 192, f.3-5(1931) cf C A 25, 1575 —Simultaneous mjec 
tion of tryptophan and histidine allows a living organism (dog) in equil with an 
unchanging diet, to make very clear gams in wt-. which are attained rapidly and main- 
tained (or a long time These gains may be explained only by an improvement in the 
general assimilation processes, and especially those which have to do with N metabolism. 
The name anabolite as propowd for these ammo acids, seems justified L K. 

Metabolism of Itpide*. The role of the pancreas endocrine in the phenomena of 
pulmonary fat catabolism. I I N'mcscu AJ|D Ga. IJevetato Bull toe ehim hoi 
12 , fe27-4S 819-72(193)), cf C A 24 , 6811 — From the content and rate of catabo- 
lism ol fats in lung tissue and blood, «« rrtw and in tilro, N and B conclude that 
the destruction cf fats in the tissues is dependent on a localized Ihermolatnle factor 
which is actuated by insulin which functions as a coen zy me or kinase The localized 
factor is also diastatic controlling the catabolism of glycogen C. G Krvc 

Resistance of chickens to parasitism affected by vitamin A. Jakes E AatEsr. 
M ASIAN Fisher McIliatve axd Naoki Zikxerkav Crawford Am /. ffyt IK 
— TVie resistance ol growing chickens to the intestinal round worm. 
A tea' id xa Itneala. was lowered when the fowls, 4-7 weeks of age. were kept on a diet 
deficit nt in utamin A for a period of 5 weeks The larger no of worms remaining in 
the chickens is attributed to a weakened peristalsis. The source of the vitamin A in 
the control animals was cod Iner oil The criteria for judgtng whether this vitamin 
aBected the resistance of the chickens to the parasites were the no. and the lengths 
of the worms remaining m the chickens at the close of the expt ,V. A- Lavce 
R esistance of chicken to parasifiso affected by vi tamin B Jakes P aciert avd 
], l c U, 337-44(1931) —Preliminary tests were earned'mrt" to 
ascertain if the vitamin B complex a a factor in the resistance of to the in- 



])),'{ j // Jliolopirul Chentnlr), H — A 'uintton 

trMltnl funnri worm, jfintrofo ftnenM The khucc of vitamin 1 1 »m t» iV.rr*« JtMf. 
Group* of chicken* (Ivrn tin* dime n» of rmbryonated fgC' «'* the parnutr had more 
w until when tltrlr rlirt« licked vitamin It linn did ahrilUr group* fed ftdeiimtr amU 
of thU vitamin li.r larger no of worm* ii attributed in part to l»nr*i |>»mly»U of 
the Intratine il«r to lick of vitamin thr greatly wrokrlird |>rilipvlvl« |>r«»r* iT«Ty Hiding 
tin* worm* In irnvdning In tin It linbit at ft i* Migge'tfd tl.at >rw*t may contain a 
fictor w I . i c t ■ it favoriil.tr to tlir growth of ttormt airier lifgrg worm* wrrr found in tiunr 
thicken* whovr dir I containril travt ^ ^ ,? r l < 

Variation* In tho chlorine content of the Wood arrum •nil urlna of mice Riibjrcled 
to flente ciperlmental aenrvy Itut IIanik.in and Asuafi MiiitAt'JC (omfl tttuf 

m, t i~H wnitvttv, cl < a !♦, t\r» H s Iiviw 

The effect of fluorine on the calcium metabolltm of albino rata and the eompoalllon 
of the hone* I J MtCinn an. I! It MiKitili J IU>1 Uirm 00, 2U7-J20 
(itnil I Iwirtnr evpeciiHv when comiurird In ttir rtmrr w.l form of N'aJ at Irvrlt 
of 00.lt l and t>0(.2t r , of I', nnv cntive the depmllinti of an apparently nlinormal 
cotittitnmt bn tlir bone* or an al.notmil drpmtttun of a nm Co convlltnnit, pmvlbty 
a fluoride of a mineral other than C'n a. evidenced l.y an Incrritte (nv 1 .'!%) in the % 
of at!) in the lumen aliow the normal I here it olvo an Interference with the dejnivltloii 
of Cft in the lionet (nv itectraM in t-« content t O V, 1 The !• content of tfie Whip oth 
wat not algliilicnfitly afTrctnl l.y Nnl feeding hut thr l n P ratio wn» d«pr«wd When 
either Cal i or Nal m. fed at the almar level*. growth wav lulnl.itrd entirely nvldr 
from any cfTrct on food convuniptxm the higher level ot Nal only lowrrrd the fond 
cotivinilj.tion alvo I he Ca Imlinre win nnallcrtrd l>y rifl.rr Cal * or Nitl' ll|> to the 
level <d 00(13% I* in the ration hut at * level of (|l*iil l JJ the ' J. of C« tint would 
otherwive have Ion retalnrd by the rapll ralv win lowrrrd I he peculiar rfTect of 
1 on the development of the teeth wav again dnnon»l rated, the rharactrrlvtlc ubitor- 
tiifllitirv apfM-flrnl when either the w.l Nal' or the inwil Cnl'i wav fed Hililu*jjri»(>hy 
Of ;i7 Trfcrrnrev A I 1 faiimrop 

The fhjalolnglcal effect* of diet* rich In egg white. lliiis l pA*<m*i* J, Hwt 
Chtm. 00, .Vd 07(1011), cl C A 24, MU llirtv rich in egg white eprrdily c*iii*r a 
nutrition il ditordrr and death In young ratv wiaiird from «h*k ration* A« little »* 
f.% of dried liver fed fog .'I diya twforr the Ix-ginning of thr egg tint protect* the rut* 
from thl* divirder The »wi(irir«* of on vet of the f.rvt acute aymptom* atiggcM* tlut 
the effect lv due to a direct Injury (rotu the egg whiter itlierth niton nutrition'll it*. ficieticy 
in the iiiimI »envc of the (erm In rntv anrvlvlng the Ivt few wn lv mi a ration roiitg 
Mt%nf dried mg while, cither ri»w Chinrvr, or front raw frevh rggv, *yim>tnm*drYr1n|>rd 
which fltnkingly revnnhlr pc|l igra even though the ration contained of potent dried 
yeavt 'lhe*r aymptnmv were prevuilrd or cured by 20%, of rtrled tael lava r (hut 
rmt by 1(1%) tin lllAtlr r bow far advunctrl the dermal or nrcvi (uvolvetneut laird 
nnd raw lltiwrd oil wrrr ineffrrllvr «v pr< vrntive of curnllvr agent* ‘I he ayinptomi 
noted were l.yv of wt , irveiml activity, an awkward gall In walking, i> bunna d back, 
tnelrorlvlil, irirrrnvril alieihlmg of hfllr. Milled fur, puw* and tail, cloved ryclldi, Moody 
urine, and progrr**lic apnvilciiy I he rr»ullv anggrvt million In the live of nv I irgc 
ipi mtith * of egg while hi Invalid feeding u* ha* been the common practice In tu any 
hmpltala 'I he Inlrodiirtion of egg wlille Into the aounwlmt r< Uncled dietary of a 
child tnvy ft! •» pel Imp* need to la- aafrgmrd. d with pmvctlve fund* In aoinrwh it the 
Mine way n« it* Introduction into (hr dirt* of the rat* irad iu the rapt* A l* 

Ketogeneala In relation to the food of iwlnc. V /aoami Arth tnlftn phylivi 
JJ, lf.'l 7«(Ut’it) bvilnr cacti tr runvl.h rablr mntv id ’ll limr I kvIIm" uln n Iru rnilio. 
liydrAlr diet* 1 hew nre Incrruvrrl crnnlih rul.ly upon fat or protein diet* 1 utv pro 
mice a greater Inctenve thin fwuftina The Nlli csfirthm doe* not tninllel tint of the 
krtoiir* but lieurv a rrlitloil to thr protein Inpevled nv well n< to the "grtoiie l»Nliev“ 
rarfeted In thl* phnv o! bilerniedi iry mctalmllvin awlne conlrmt with thr lierldvora 

- C M MtCAV 

Tim metahoIUm of nitrogen. Vlf Comparative Inffueneo of carbohydrate* and 
t * } i y? n * ho tttUltttlon of nitrogen, V% I’a^uamko ,trrh tnltrn phyuM. 35, 
IK' fl >( III 10) — A M-rlr* of rllrtv wuv d< vlgned conlg cnvrln, egg nllmmiii and gtutlii 
Uve‘e pri.tr in* wrre fid with cither Mnrrh or butter 'Ihe N buhmrrv were drtd p 
aiippMtv hi* rnrllrr the*|« tint 10 10%, of the N intnkr rmmot be accounted for by 
jreiil N phi* urine N phi* body weight iiirrcav lie find* no inthiencr of hit* or ciirtio. 
Ii yd rale* neon the 1 j<*T N CM MiCaV 

i tn ' 1 *bidle* on (ho Inffueneo of diet on the formation of biliary *nd rena* 

CAlculU II, Feeding on ft diet deficient in fat-aoluhlo vitamin*. 2. Tho nuantlla- 
tlvo change In potaaalum, «odlum, calcium, magnealum, total cholcaterol* nnd total 
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fatty «cidj £n the blood- Kazcvasa Vswi Japan J Castroenlerohgy. 2, 226-30 
(1030) — Normal valors upon the *era of 82 young rabbits (50-120 days) were established 
as follows' 


R«»f* (o-* %) Hna fm* %) 

Ca 20 20— 17 50 22 37 

K 17 CO— 8 23 13 36 

Mg 3 76— 2 40 3 21 

Na 005 00-360 00 402 00 

Total cholesterol 80 35 — 47 CO CO 5 

Total fatty nods 254 12— ICO 00 19 0 


These same constituents were detd upon 72 normal rabbits after they were placed upon 
a diet deficient m vitamin A. In cases that developed eye symptoms there was a 
marked increase Hi scrum Ca All the Mood constituents increased in eases of calculi 
formation independently of the appearance of symptoms of avitaminosis Ca and 
cholesterol increased the most C. M. McCAY 

Vitamins, Physicochemical constants of serum and plasma of animals fed on 
autoclaved meat with or without yeast. Ferdivando Nbcbi Ptoehttn terap sper 17, 
445-C0(1930) — Dogs, fed exclusively on autoclaved meat, do not live longer than 2 
months The body temp decreases especially in the last week of life The pn and 
the alkali reserve decrease, the refractive index of the serum decreases constantly 
The sugar and N in the blood decrease; the latter increases in the unne, CTeatine in the 
blood and creatinine in the urine increase considerably The addn of yeast restores the 
animal almost to normal, only an innocent hypergluctrma was observed A E. M. 

Changes in the central nervous system In some avitaminoses. Silvio Braubtlla. 
Spermentale 84, 537-52(1030) — Histological investigations of the central nervous sys- 
tem in scurvy of guinea pigs and in rickets of rats showed only slight degenerative changes, 
higher in scurvy than in nckets No reason was found to suppose a unity of the n euro- 
pa tho! picture in different avitaminoses A E AJever 

Sauerkraut as a source of vitamin C. B A Lavrov aid Natalis Yarvsova 
Bsochem 2 229, 115-27(1930) —Hay and oats which have been autoclaved invariably 
produce typical scurvy in guinea pigs receiving this as their basic diet Addn of sauer- 
kraut to such a basic diet inhibits the development of the disease process. 30 cc of the 
juice being required for a prophylactic dose I f it is assumed that the amt of vitamin C 
present «n the min prophylactic dose of a definite product is a vitamin unit. I kg sauer- 
kraut juice contains only 33 units. 1 kg sauerkraut 20 units while apple juice (cider?) 
will contain 330 to GG0 units per kg S MoaCVLIS 

Hypervitaminosis In chickens Earl J Kino and G. Edward Hall. Biochem 
Z 229, 315-22(1930) — Under the influence ot overdosage with radiated eTgosterol no 
calcareous deposits were observed in the organs of chickens, nevertheless the bones 
were weak and bent There was a decreased phosphatase content in the bones and 

in the kidney S MORGfLis 

Studies in experimental scurvy. X. Adrenaline content of the suprarenals and 
the amount of the adrenalin e-like substance in the serum of guinea pigs tea on a vjtamin- 
C-free diet Sionsuee Ohata J Biochem (Japan) 12, 419-27(19. JO) — In the scrum 
of scorbutic guinea pigs there is a definite diminution in the amt ot adrenaline like 
substance as well as a decrease in the adrenaline content of the suprarenal glands 
Although the adrenaline content of the gland decreases also during inanition, this de- 
crease is not as great as during scurvy The change in the adrenaline like substances 
of the scrum is the same in inanition and scurvy The effect on a vitamin C-free diet 
is, therefore, not purely an inanition effect S MoRGUtlS 

The relation of carotene to vitamin A. Bashir Ahmad J Soc Cheat tnd 50, 
12-4T(1931) d C A 23, 1911, 24, 402, 6801 — Colored palm oils from different 
sources were tested colon metrically for carotene and biologically for vitamin A Tests 
were also made upon oils in which the carotene had been partly or largely destroyed 
by hydrogenation. The results of these tests indicate that the yellow coloring matter 
in the vegetable oils u carotene and that this substance shows vitamin A activity 
t-ertam charcoals adsorb carotene, during which process it is oxidized and so made 
biologically inactive In fish liver oils, the pigment can be adsorbed without destruc- 
tion of vitamin A N M Navlor 

. Lun § calcification m healthy and tuberculous rabbits caused by massive dose* of 
ft?™?* r "SosteroL II SntONKET AND G Tanret Compl rend. 190, 1526-9 
viyjuj, « t A 24, 2499 — Irradiated eTgosterol increases pulmonary calcification in 
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normal rat>1>it« In a ratio of 1 X while In tiiUrctihmi rabbit* the Inrrniv wain* I lilgb 
n , 1 W> In chronic HdwtcnWls the evolution «>! tulwtcule* U dircVrd I . II H- 
biochemical Invedlgatlofl* on rubrenf. M Javii i n a awn (Mi i r ) I. I mi mctt'ib 
Comfit rent 101, KSJ .1(111.10) Kulttnr (I). C„1l,.. I* n rry»t , ornng. rr<1 rompd 
rich in <loiit.tr IkwuI*. and )« drenlmWd by fixation r.l O. IV »* in m >ny way* 

to taroltne (II). C„llu Albino rat* fed on a tbrt deficient In vitamin A werr fed I 
will,, nil improvement In the vitamin A deficiency ayniptnrn* 7»» o ol I by niirtitli l* 
eliminated In llir frrr* I lir rrimimlrr I* pfolw»hly atlrrnl In Itir bmly »lnrr I cannot 
lx- detected In tbr cream I and II arc therefore not phyilotnglcally similar 

1 II font a 

Further obtrrvatlon* on the toils effect* of Irradiated crgostrrol. I C llcivir. 
J I’hnrmofol 40. .l*,1 72(1«10). rf ( ,1 25, 1.1 1 Hrrnd or milk added to a syn- 
thetic dirt did lint |4ntrtt rat* against the leak action of ate Irradiated rtgnvUfnl which 
contained a hljtl* conctl of vitamin l> A dirt modified to contain j.rctrln. entbohy- 
dratr fat and a*h In thr proportion* found In a bread and milk dirt conferred no pro- 
tection A dirt contg a smaller proportion ot La and I* hid no protective action ngniml 
irradlatnl rrgmtrrul with ritbrr high or low courn ol vitamin ]) A bread and milk 
diet had no protective action against amt* ol irrodintrd crgostrrnl contg iiump than 
70,000 nntlruchttic unit* It ltlir.it. 

Further biochemical atudir* on the antineurltlc vitamin. Atm atov hi uu it ano 
M anatut { hMtttt (/ S /'mA Health Kept* 45, .111*1 ,0X1(101(1) Fhc potency 
of a vitamin aalt miit prrpd Irnm l.rrwrr * yeast by thr method* drvrlNd by bmitli 
(C. A 24, 1I0H 10 and Seidell (C A 2J, 172.1) wa* compand with that of a *implr of 
the crystal* prrpd by Jonvn U A 21 ( 21ft>) tit*', mg S amiii ptrt»n contg OMKVI 
mg. N* In* thr Mine curative value D * <>i>l mg I '* cryttnl* contg lionet rng N» 
'I here I* not iiifhcient evidence to eimclmle that the mime cnmpd I* Involved in I*>t1i 
prrpn* S and R purified their pnpn by J ’a method, hut tin crysinN were obtained 
Itnt* were placed on n dirt deficient In the antiuriiritic vitamin, until potynriirlti* cle- 
Vflofieil 'I he ration wa* then changed to one drhrlrnt hi Udh vitamin*, and the 
anlineiiritlc concentrate administered Intr vvrnomty (it I rng per diy) ’Ihentsrr- 
covrrrd from paralysis hut fulled to grow I truth, due to nutritive failure, followed 
In KJ .12 diyt \V (VtttuoM Uoitt 

Catalytic vltamlnlc lubitancea and their action In beriberi. Ai i **Avt>wn }>i nut. 
Zymolofua, /.ym , (Aim (W t /.uteh 3. 1 I-7(I(»I0) — Tlic e*pt* prove tint beildc* 
having n strung action against putrefactive Inctrti v lactic ferment* nl«o cure polynni- 
rltl* In pigeon* ft .‘.ANAnNi: 

Further fractionation of yeait nutrltltea and their relatlonihlp to vitamin II and 
Wlldler*’ “bio*." Hoorn J. Wiiiiasi* anu I’i i;am th M Hkahway. J. Am ('hem. 
Sue 51, 7K.I It (1011) — Dipt* with Wlhller*’ original yeast cii ture allow that Id* 
"bln*" I* not readily n il votlwil by fnllrt'a earth and appear* to Iw the a line n* the milrilite 
which atlnmhte* the growth of Gehrlhle Mayer yru*t. No ronrhidve evidence r.f it* 
multiple hitlirr I* Avail tide 'I he yrnst uiilrlhte* atmlled by Mlllrr and Id* n**orlile* 
are ahown to be distinct (tom tlie ' bleu” o( Wlhller* The 'toruoto wotketa should 
Im credited with the discovery of a new aerie* of yrn*t nutrilite* Yru*l No f,7H of 
the Am Type Culture Collection and old proce** baker** ycn*t Appear to have more 
complex Tr<|ulremcnt* than Wlldlets* yrost l.vhhnre U presented for the existence 
of a fourth diitlnct mdrihtc concerned In the growth aliinul illun of ycn*t No f,7H 
It aecm* rea«onal»le to suspect that several of the mnrllltr* for thlx yrn«t may Ih; coin- 
pivnent* id "vllnmin 11," aince the antineurltlc vitamin 1m* prevh»u*ly been ahown to 
* fleet Ita growth very atrlklngly C J, Wirxr 

Optical activity of cyatlno preparation* used for animal experlmentallon. J It. 
JIaaD J. Am Chtm. Sue. 5J, WW (l(llHl) — Maralon and llnherlmii {(* t \. 21, I!l70) 
have crltkl/rd at miles of the live of cyatine twemi'e ttic optical activity of the prrtui*. 
wa* not drtd. Of 7 prepu* examined, the value for varied from — 2(l7,l* to 
rmc bad the value —IK.', »*. 1 hi* varl itlmi cannot be expl ilnrd on the bad* of H con- 
tent but I* partly due to the prolonged wadilng of certain * ampin vvilli hot |I,() In order 
to renvive the lypwlne nrraent. h U highly pit.hahle that any one n| the 7 sample * 1* 
Miltatuc for animal feeding unle« It I* a«*iiiunl that Inactive cyatine I* highly toxic, 

C J, Wkm 

Knlk-vl/yin (I'acirnNnanNNRN) 17. Meet of nltrogenou* fertlll/rf* rm pa*lures 
(NfUTit, rt ol ) 13, 

* . Aukaiiam: Calcium Metabolism and Calcium Therapy. Phlla- 

ilflphla. I,ea fe IThlger, 215 pp KM. 
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llAKRor Georce A. Jr • Diet in Disease. Philadelphia P. Blakiston’s Son 
(f Co, Inc. ’ 401 pp II Reviewed in J. Am Med Assoc 90, 382, Ann Internal 

"'^Holci^ G O : Diet and Efficiency. A Five-Year Experiment on Man. Chi- 

raK °KP-n'rrs LiSa^P "''"'Eat and Keep Fit. Washington. D C. {1322 ParL Road) 
the author 302 r p S3 Reviewed m J. Am Warm Assoc 19, 1100(1030). Am J. 

^" W &™u£krt! Arthur * 5 Der ViUmingehalt der deutschen NahrungsmitteL Teil I. 
Obst"und GemOse. 2nd cd Heft 3 of * Die Volksemahrung ” Berlin J Springer 
<0 pp M 2<0 

Irradiation products from ergosterol. Soc. des usives cmuiQuns RnflsB Poulenc 
B nt 335 277, June 25, 1929 In order to obtain substances having intense antirachitic 
effect unconverted ergosterol is «cpd. from the product obtained by tbe irradiation 
of ergosterol. by crystg from org solvents in which the ergosterol is slightly sol. such 
as ale., acetone and EtOAc (the sepn being continued until the sol residue m ale sola, 
shows a dextro-rotatory power greater than 25* for the yellow line of Hg) The active 
product may be obtained by distn of the solvent or may be taken up in a vegetable 
oil Tbe irradiation may be effected in EtOH at a temp of 75* while agitating the 
so!n with an inert gas. preferably with light having few or no rays below 2750 A If 
and is preferably stopped somewhat before the max production of antirachitic vitamin 

is reached 

F— PHYSIOLOGY 

E C. MARSHALL, JR 

Skin. III. Sugar content of the skin under physiological tnd pathological condi- 
tions. E Urbach awd G Sicubr Arch Dermatol Syphiles 157, 100-82(1929), cf 
C A. 23, 174, 893 —Values of the sugar content of the skin and blood resp , are. man 
47,98, rabbit 117. 109, guinea pig 119, 117, rat 80. S3, dog 00. 92. mouse 53. 108 
mg per 100 g (cc ) After administration of sugar the skin sugar increases like the 
blood sugar and returns to normal values The skin sugar is diminished by insulin 
Tbe effect of pathol conditions of the skin is di scribed B C. A 

Water and phosphorus compounds of the nerve on degeneration. R M. Mav 
Comp/ rend 190, lloO-l(1930) — During the first month the water content of the de- 
generated sciatic nerv e of the rabbit increases to 14% above the normal and thereafter 
falls to the normal value The total P diminishes progress n ely during the first 2 months 
to a third of its normal value The hpm P decreases after 100 da> s to a tenth of its nor- 
mal value, when histological rxamn shows complete reabsorption of the hpin products 
of the nerve The ale sol and the protein P after an initial nse diminish to a third of 
the initial values while the water soL P shows a steady increase up to 35% above 
the normal value after C months Also in Bull soc chtm biol 12, 034-53(1930) 

B C A 

Urea and ammonia m norma) gastric juice. D Sisnci R Yladesco and M 
Tofesco Com pi rend soc biol 101, 199-202, 202-1(1929) —The gastric juice of 
fasting persons contains 0 014-0 012% of urea and 0 004S-0 0098% of Nil* the values 
being scarcely affected by a test meal Injection of urea (5-10 g m 20 cc of water) 
raised the values to 0 0C and at least 0 03% resp In pathol conditions not affecting 
the kidneys these values arc not markedly changed, in those affecting the kidnejs 
they are increased to 0 3 and 0 11%, resp B C. A 

Dextrose m normal unne. II Roth Compl rend soc biol 101,218-20(1929) — 
The amt. of dextrose m normal urine vanes between 0 02 and 0 30%. depending on 
the time of day After fermentation with >east there remains in the unne 0 01-0 02% 
of reducing non sugar substances. p c A 

( Nm-dialjabit fraction of unne. A Boivnv Compl rend soc biol 10U 724-0 
(1929) —The st.CN ratio. S content and P content of the non dialyiabte fraction 
ol human unne depend on the technic of the dial} sis B C. A 

Oxygen consumption of the heart in varying, approximately isotonic work. L 
Bauer Z Biol 89, 513-22(1930) -By the Method of Tismayer and QumcU (C A 
23, 2504), it is shown that the amt of O used for each contraction of the hwrt d^s 
not increase proportionately with increase m pressure, and therefore m work done, 
but bears a linear relationship to tbe .nitial vol before contracUon B C. A 

The equilibrium between glycogen and lactic acid Wilder D Ban croft and 
George Bancroft J Phis Chem 35. 195-214(1931) -Themte offo^atonof 
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lactic acid during fatigue and the quantity of lactic acid found in fatigued nmscle can 
tx explained by imumins that enzymes catalyze its formation from glycogen. The 
reaction is revers ble, but glj cogen tna) lx? stabilized by adsorption on protein The 
formation of acid would be slow during anaerobic rest for this reason The rapid ac- 
tion ns a result of heat njtor or administering CHCli is due to hlxration of glycogen 
from the protein Narcotics might act by freeing adsorbed glycogen from protein 
or by freeing enzymes from adsorption on the fipins or by a combination of the L reac- 
tions The lactic acid found in the mii'clc is deatrorotary One would expect inac- 
tive lactic acid to be formed by ordinary chem processes The adsorption of gly cogen 
on protein could account for the conversion of lactic acid to glycogen during recovery 
of a muscle borne failures to find gly cogcn adsorbed on protein or as a result of the 
action of enzymes on lactic acid are due to faulty methods of analysis The formation 
cf lactic and from glycogen m cancer follow* a path different from that followed in norma! 
tissue 1' 1' H* OWN 

Recent advances In the physiology of digestion. IV. The intesbne. II H 
DiKrs J Am Vet Med Assoc 31, 23V9(1‘U1), cf C A 25, W3 — A minr 

Rachfl IIrown 

Studies in blood diastase Factors which cause variation in the amount of diastase 
in the blood. CitARLrs Rt id and H Nakssana V>anri J tepll /’Asnof 20, 305-11 
(1031) — The diastase in the blood was detd by the method of Pyle Observations 
were made chiefly on dogs lint also on humans, rabbits and cats The blood diastase 
decreased after meals, injections of glucose, gly cogen and insulin, but increased after 
anesthetics and injections of starch Since pancreatectomy and ligature of the pan- 
creatic duct cnit<ed little or no change in the nrnt of circulating diastase the pancreas 
is not the mam source of blood diastase Since definite sanations can tx induced by 
injections of insulin and gljcogen, it appears hVely that the circulating diastase is not 
entirely a waste product on its way to excretion Ts-idcnce is adduced that s-ariations 
in blood diastase arc probably due to its being taV.cn up or gi\ cn out by the liver cells 
accord ng to the requirements of the body with respect to the glycogen glucose eqml. 
probably in ossocn with insulin Rachel Rkown 

Placental hormones. J It Collip Can MeJ .Irene J 23, 031-3(1030); cf. 
C A 24, 5812 —A bncf rfsumf of worV already reported, in winch C stresses his slew 
that the human placenta contains at least 3 distinct active principles, ope a sp product 
of placental tissue functioning, and actis ely related to the condition of pregnancy. 

A T. Cameron 

Notes on the clinical use of certain placental extracts. A D Cami-dell anii J. 13. 
Colui* Can MeJ Assoc J 23, G33-b(lP30), cf C A 24 , 27S1 — Observations on 
135 cases of deranged ovarian function led to the following conclusions 1'mmcmn 
docs not alter normal menstrual cycles Its effect in dysmenorrhea has been particu- 
larly encouraging, and it appears to correct certain types of amenorrhea of recent origin 
It definitely lengthens the cycles in polymenorrhea It relieves the menopausal symp- 
toms of recent origin, but not in castrates An anterior pituitary hVe principle from 
the placenta arrests certain forms of metrorrhagia A T. Cameron 

The basal metabolism during harvesting. G Parkas, J GruiRtcii anh A. 
SzakAll. Atbettspkynel. 3 , 4GS-7u(19J0), cf C A 23 , bST. 24 , 6352 —The basal 
metabolism of 6 ban esters u as detd by the Douglas bag method during vary mg lengths 
of time, the longest for a pencil of over 7 ssccVs The basal metaliolism at the time 
of the most strenuous wotV inried from 1.20 to 1 36 cals per Vg per hr and was about 
10Vo higher than the mm \alues obtained duruig the periods of idleness after harvest- 
ing and threshing were finished T. M. Cart-enter 

The protein catabolism at extraordinary altitudes. A contribution to the question 
of the limits of acclimatization at high altitudes. A Loewv. Arbeilsphystol, 3, 
•>90-601(1930), cf C .1 25 , OSS — Ten urines obtained from 6 members of Dyliren- 
lurt’s expedition to the Himalayas at altitudes between 5150 and 7J00 m. and pre- 
served in air-tight sterile bottles contg powd thymol were analyzed at Das os. ex- 
pressed in ^of total N the constituents averaged urea 75 4, ammonia 5 05, preformed 
creatuimc 3 74, total creatinine 4 SO. unc acid 222, amino acnls 0 04 and undetd N 
° p Ve- The unites were more nearly normal than those collected by Hop! (cf. C. A. 

< V\ m ^ IC sccon d winter Olympic. Tins cannot be explained by the inhalation 

“ “J only one sample was obtained under this condition and its compn agreed well 
with that from the same person without previous inhalation of O. The approach to 
normality may be explained bv the extensile acclimatization at the high altitudes 
1 lie acclimatization began at 2700 ffl and the urines were collected 49 to bt> days later. 
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Meanwhile the subjects had successively gradually attained the high altitudes at which 
the unites weir collected. T. M CarfevtER 

The growth and metabolism of mice. Pit LTItaxma Ann pkynol. phvsuo- 
tkim M 6, 1-31(1930) 1L Eaclb 

The semi-permeibie membrane of the cell. Roomr Chambers. Ann pkrnol 
pkyncockim hoi 6, 233-9(1930) — A brief summary of the evidence furnished by taicro- 
dissection for the existence of a true cellular membrane. H 1 _scle 

The demonstraticrn of bile tads in the blood. M Jbneb axd F*. Steinberg 
Arck exptl Polk. Pkornokol 1 S3, 2+1-56(1930) — By use of the Pettentafer reaction, 
bile acids are shown to be occasionally less than 0 025 mg % m normal blood, dis- 
proving the theory that they regulate cardiac frequency. ' In jaundice, however, they 
may reach as high as 2-8 mg %. H Eagle ^ 

Androkinin (male sex hormone) in male blood. S. Lobwe, F Rothschild. W. 
RjUTENBfscn and II E. Voss. Klin ll’ectirir 9, 1407(1930) — By extn of sapond 
ox blood with ether, the active principle ca n be demonstrated in sm a ll quantities (1-2 
mouse units per L). by injection into a castrated mouse, and histological eiamn. of 
the glands of the seminal reside. H. EaCI* 

Oxygen consumption following bodily work. Dietrich Jahn Klin I! ocksckr 
9, 1757-9(1030). H Eagle 

The significance of raw egg white for the deposition of glycogen in the liver. I. 
Abblin. Khn Wccksckr. 9, 1759-01(1930) — Egg albumin promotes the deposition 
of glycogen in the liver H Eagle 

Lactic acid metabolism in pregnancy and its relationship to hepatic and thyroid 
function. Karl Jclius Anselm ino and Friedrich Hoffmann Kltn 11 ocKsekr. 9, 
1708-70(1930), cf C A 25, 731 — In pregnancy there is an in creased formation of 
lactic and in muscles, both resting and active, due to increased thyroid function. Simi- 
larly increased lactic acid is observed in hyperthyroidism and in circulatory decompen- 
sation. H. Eagle 

The role of lactic acid in muscle fatigue. W Fleischmann and F Schemes sew 
Klin II ocksckr 9, 1773(1930) — By reversing the direction of the elec, stimulus, a 
fatigued muscle can be made to contract, despite its lactic aad content, indicating 
that muscle fatigue does not depend upon this factor H Eagle 

The anterior pituitary hormone. W. Falta and F. H&cler. Klin U'ochsckr. 9, 
1507-12(1930) H Eagle 

Investigations in the role of the liver in the intermediary metabolism. Karl 
PasChkjS- Aim II ocksckr 9, 1917-9(1930) — In brer damage, as. c g , in toxic pun- 
dice. there is an abnormal increase in blood amino acids following the peroral adminis- 
tration of ammo acids, suggesting that deaminization is a function of the liver 

H Eagle 

Effect of temperature upon the height of contraction and time of ma xim al contrac- 
tion of skeletal muscles. L Frog muscles. KispoSvgai TDkctuJ Exp'J 1 led 16, 
1-24(1930) — The time required for maximal contraction decreases with increasing 
temp (10-40*). the temp coeff is 2 between 10* and 25*. but only 1.2 between 25* 
and 40® The degree of contraction is usually a min. at 22-27®, it increases at either 
higher or lower temps , occasionally it remains qutte const., and in a third group de- 
creases uniformly with temp H. Muscles of white guinea pigs. Ibid 54 To —Con 
trary to the results obtained with the muscles of poihilothennic animals the extent of 
contraction of guinea pig striated muscle decreases with temp (10-40®) The latent 
period and the time required for maximal contraction both show a similar decrease 
with temp . the temp coeff being 1 2 between 40* and 25* and I S between 25* and 10®. 
At the same temps , the contractility gradually decr eases , but the max contraction 
time remains unaffected. H Eagle 

Effect of temperature upon the contraction curve with several peaks. Kisuo 
Sdcai TSkoku J Exptl lied Id, 25-53 (l'VSO) H Eagle 

Studies m the internal secretion of the pancreas. XV. Taoo Kekacaj and 
£U ro*z? Vicai Tekfik J Exptl .1 fed 16, 157-63(1930} — exis. from various 
portions of pigeon pancreas were tested for their bypogfueenuc effect upon rabbits. 
Those prepd from regions relatively rich in alpha cells were found to be distinctly 
more active, contrary to the theory of beta-cell activity H Eagle 

In dispensability of the suprarenal glands m causing nicotine hypertlucemia in 
rabbits. Tatscsabiro In aba and Kogoro Oixawa. Tikoku J hip! I lied 16, 
169-77(1930) — Double splanchmcotomy does not affect nicotine hypcrglucemia in 
rabbits, but removal of the suprarenals prevents it completely If £ 

The Taseular effect of tissue fluids. Sabcro Fckaxel 7'fiotu J Exptl. Med 16, 
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!Rt 8(1010) — Perfusion of Ringer fluid through surviving tissue (rabbit Ug) endow* 
the fluUl with vasodilating properties. not observed if HiO or iSnCl soln it Uvd Tlie 
vasodihting activity it mott marked l*/« hn after the fluid it prepd , and gradually 
disappears in tlie course of 2t lift , , _ '* ' * r,t * 

The resorption of parrntcrally Introduced emulsified fits. SrwoSL'Kit llOTTA 
TdhokuJ Ixftl AM 16,311-20(1030) -Tlie minder of vrry fine grannies seen in 
(flood plasma (fat droplets) it an accurate measure of parentm! fat alvsorpllttn parallel* 
Ing the rrsuitt obtained on cliem analysis Absorption from serous cavities It very 
rapid, and is conditioned by the drcutslion of the underlying tissues If 1. 

biochemistry anil biophysics of the developing hen egg. I. Influrnce of humidity. 
Atitxis I ItosiANOKP Cornell Unlv Apr Pxpt Rta , ,Urrn 132, 3 27(ltkM)).*—l’rom 
tile exptl data it is concludes! that the extreme conditions in the Incubator, £0 and 
411% ivlvtivc humidity , have Mil direct ansi indirect Influence on tfie developing chick 
embryo, as follows The growth of the embryo was rather Irregular. !»eing somewhat 
iiTstenesl at high and retarded at low humidity The c>clet in the growth of the cm* 
liryo were decidedly dislutlied The Ca mrtaliolism in cert-sin slices of the embryonic 
development ssns much letter at high than at low humidity Ihr mortality of the 
embryo wns uoticeniily increased during the 2nd critical period, at the IPth slay of incu- 
bation, pnrticuLirly ut high humiifity Tlie ph> sicochrm csirislittitioii of the yolk 
one was slightly changes! this might have affected the embryonic nielalmtism, lead- 
ing to the fow vitality of the rmhryo ansi to its susceptibility to environment The 
water content of tlie shell membranes ansi the contents of the allantoic uc corresponded 
to the humidity condition, this might hive made an olntrnctlon to hatching through 
the restriction of free movement of the embryo and through the hindrance to pulmonary 
embryonic respiration Ibbliogmphv C li 1 niuxs 

Effect ol tho citrus-producing hormone on the growth of the mammary gland. 
C. W. Turnitr aho A H 1 rank Mo Agr. Pxpt. Sta . Keteareh Hull. 145, ft-Wi 
(1030)— In the normal rabbit after continuril estnit. the mammary glands show ex- 
time extension t>1 the duct systems resembling the naked branches of a tree If nreg. 
nancy or even jiseudo-pregnancy now ensues, tlie ducts develop lobules contg Luge 
nos of alvroti. resembling the budding of leaves from the smaller branches The daily 
Injection of 20 rat units of the cstrus prosluclng hormone receive re si from pregnant* 
cow urine, for 30 days In male castrate rabbits ansi In female rabbits cnstrateil pre- 
vious to pulcrty causes! the growth of tlie stuct system of the ghruls equal to that pro- 
duced during continued rstnis in the normal female Tlie results obtained seem to 
warrant the conclusion, that the citrus prosluclng hormone will cause the growth of 
the ducts equal to that prosluced during cstrus, that tlie rate of slevelopmcnt Is not 
hastened by Increasing the dosage and Hint there was present in untie of the oils used 
a hormone or hormones which would prosluce the type of growth characteristic of preg- 
nancy. C. It. I'RLLiiRA 

Ilssal metabolism of young women. IhrciuvA McKay Ohio Agr I.spt. Sta , 
Hull. 465, 3-37(1030) — Toe llcTiesbct-ltotli mclaixfllsm app. wns used to study the 
basal metabolism on fll girls ngrsl from II to 18 yr. O consumption averaged 1117 cc 
per min ; basal brat production 13ft I cal. ntid av. basal cal production was 2 r >4 per 
kg. Heat production p*r kg siren nsed fairly rcgnlaily ns nge increased. No significant 
differences among the nge groups were noted on O consumption. When age was disre- 
garded, heat production per kg decreased strcidcslly with increased wt. 'I he overwt. 
group a vs ragcsl 0% less and the umUrwt. group, 12% more (nr kg than tlie entire 
group. 1’rs dictions of basal metabolism on surface area arc less liable to error than 
those based tut height or wt liasal metnlxdism of >oung college women is somewhat 
higher in the spring than in autumn or winter. C. R. ft muss 

The effect of manganese on the growth of rats. V. IJ. Niti son, J. M II war n and 
W. I.. Sum it. Peoc. Ioua Acad. Sri 36, 2(17(1020) —Mil in small quantities stimu- 
latrsl the growth nf rats. The basal diet employed consisted of casein 18, yeast 12, 
cod liver oil B. salts (mlxt. no 18ft) 3 7 ond dextrin 111 3 MnSO, 111,0 was fed at 2 
levels. 100 and (ton n p m. of ration In Wt days the control gained 1 78 g dilly and 
consumed 43 1 g of feed per 100 of grain On the smaller Sin allowance the gain 
was *1X1 g and the teed requlrt merit was 301 1 g lor 100 gain On the largrr Mn 
allowance the figures wire 1 (»Q and 158 0. Appircutly the MX) parts of MubO. 411,0 
per million Inhibited growth \V. o. Gahaai iik 

Hydrolysis of levorotMory substance In human milk. M Polonovski AND A. 
I.FSPACNOL. Com pi rend. toe. btol. 101, (H-6(IH2'1); Physiol. Abstracts 14, 373— A 
i*7 non "during hctosldc, n ghicnprotem, exists in liunian milk, wlilcli Is 
converted to a reducing substance by hydrolysis G. G. 
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Bisal metabolism as a function of temperature. C Karper Compt rend toe 
burl 101, 70S-J0{IP29), Physiol Abstracts 14, 053 — The influence of the surrounding 
temp on the min beat production of pigeons alter a 20 hr* ’ fast has been detd By 
a simple mechanism of adaptation the exchanges in a pigeon may be diminished by 
294% The adaptation Is slow, and may take several weeks for completion In con 
trust with this slow mechanism is the rapid chem regulation setting up increased heat 
production when the temp is lowered G G 

Coagulation of blood and cholesterol contest L Hugsako Comp l rend soc. 

hoi. 102, 291-3(1929), Physiol Abstracts 14, 652 — The cholesterol of serum is greater 
than that ol plasma The coagulation of blood under oil or in sur is accompanied by 
an increase of cholesterol in the fluid phase G G 

Mechanism of concentration of urinary indoxyl. G Laroche, A Gricaut and 
P DelilLE Compt rend soc tool. 102, 632-4(1929), Physiol Abstracts 15, 38 — 
Parenteral injection of isotonic saline soin in the dog leads to a lowering of unitary 
inilojyl Ingestion of water by the mouth incrroscs it because of the absorption n! 
indole from the alimentary canal Peptone shock causes an augmented output T issue 
disintegration with transformation of tryptophan to indole may account for some of 
the increase This would imply the endogenous formation of indole, which cannot 
be demonstrated G G 

Cholesterol regulation fn the lung. L Hucnard Compf rend, soc hot 102, 
650-1(1029), Physiol Abstracts 15, 18, ct C A. 24. 047; 4310— The distribution of 
cholesterol in the blood depends on the reaction When the acidity is increased the 
amt of cholesterol in the plasma nscs. the effect being explained by a transference of 
cholesterol from the corpuscles Diminution of CO, in the lung is accompanied by the 
reverse change in the cholesterol distribution The distribution seems to be a factor 
in maintaining the physicochemical erjuil and the pu of the blood G G 

Oxidation-reduction potential of the vitreous humor. E Redsiod and P Reiss 
Compt rend sot hoi 102, 1000-2(1930), Arch phys hoi 7, 221-5(1930), Physiol 
Abstracts 15, 145 — The oxidation reduction potential ol the vitreous humor in the 
rabbit was measured by the injection of indicators and by the insertion of a fine platmo 
It point with an indifferent electrode on the skin for elec measurement The results 
of the 2 methods agreed well A potential of 4-110 rav was found, which corresponds 
with an r„ of 10 J for a Pn of 7 C Arrest of the circulation caused a fall of potential 
to 4-61 mv . corresponding to an fs of 169 G G 

Reactions of ovary to placental injections. M Klein Compi rend soc bid 102, 
2008-9(1030) Physiol Abstracts 15, 181 — Exts of total placenta cause a great dis- 
turbance of the ovary in the rabbit The changes resemble those obtained with hy- 
pophysm The effects are produced with human placenta at all stages of pregnancy 
and at term G G 

Is the active placental substance a hypophyseal hormone? M Klein Compt 
rend soc hoi 102, 1079-1(1930) Physiol Abstracts IS, 181-2 — Hemorrhagic follicles 
and corpora lutea are found in the ox-ary after injection of the placental ext These 
changes are supposed by some workers to be sp tests of hypophysin The increased 
thyroid activity described as resulting from injections of hypophysin did not occur as 
a result of placental injection It is probable that the placenta contains a substance 
which acts on the oxary but which is not hypophysin G G 

Acidosis in pregnancy. E L Solai, J Dalsace and M Girardot Compt rend 
soc biol 103, 121 2(1930). Physiol Abstracts IS, 184 — Uncompensated acidosis has 
been demonstrated in albuminuric pregnancy Now it is shown that acidosis exists 
to some extent toward the end of normal pregnancy It is greatest in labor and dis 
appears after parturition There is a lowering of pn and of the alk reserve In pre- 
eclamptic conditions the pH and alk reserve are lowest G G 

Oxytocic properties of woman’s blood during parturition J FovtbS Compt 
rend soc fuel 103,349-5011030), Physiol Abstracts 15, 119 — The oxytocic substance in 
woman’s blood must be a fetal product or a product obtained from fetal accessory 
structures, as it disappears a few hrs after parturition The blood of the umbilical 
cord is not active, while that Irom the placental site of the uterus is The placenta 
may be the seat of formation of the oxytocic substance The oxytocic dement is the 
detg factor in setting up labor pains G G 

Secretory phenomena In the thyroid of birds. P Florevtin and M. IVeiS 
Compt rend soc bid 103, G01-3(1930), Physiol Abstracts 15, 179-80— In Certain 
buds massive degeneration of the parenchyma ol the thyroid was observed The 
debris is poured directly into the circulation, cellular emboli being seen in tbe small 
vessels Amitotic multiplication is supposed to be the method of regeneration The 
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anatogy With mimmahan thyroid processes h marked. 1 he phenomenon verm to 1* 

connected with changes m the sexual organs , 

Difference In cerebral eflects of a new thyroid fitract and thyroxine. G 1 t un. 
ComN rend i<x tut 103, ftU Mil* M»). I'htiud Abstrads 15, M—J Vn ext lnstmn 
unde from the tin rout of \ngotomc animals which nets on psychomntnr centers In tower* 
ing their chronaxic It coiitanisa hormone which is different from tint affecting met»lx> 
lism Thyroxine dors not lower the thttmww of the nervous centers G C* 
Substances extracted from the suprarenal glands by hydrogen peroxide. J Sti rt 
Comft read soe bid 103, (At 2(ll> #1). /’AvriW Abstracts 15. IN> Incite the emit* 
cul hormone of the Miprnrriul gliml. ndnnalmc mas tx: excluded by using HiOt The 
ext contains no lipoids, hut choline Is abundant The ale rst contains lipoids nnd n 
crystnlhrnbtc substance llic cry stalhrahle substance is supposed to l>c Identical 
with the oxtdilion product of adrenaline Cholmc exists only in the peroxide ext . 
not in the ale It probably atves from the deexnupn of lecithin G G 

Remarks on the work of Mond and Netter "doe* the ionic permeability of muscle 
change during muscular activity?" 1 I rvst Arch ger I’hruol (/Vfilferr) 226, 
21. HI WO). cf t’ el 24, MM Polemical ARTltm Gkoilmav 

Hemin, bilirubin and porphyrins. Hans 1'iscitra iVd/«rmrietiifAiiftr» 18, 
U01-.i7tlti.il>), cl t (I 25, Mil An cl ») •orate rcxuvr of the present knowledge of 
the chemistry of iiWI pigment ami related chcin compds . mtmerinis references nrc 
given U J C v as ora lloi \rx 

Morphology of the porphyrins. M Horst .Wuunnurniehaflen IB, Mils A 1 
(lP3l>) — A rexicw of recent work on morphological distribution of porphyrins and 
dims (cf. Horst nnd Konigsdorfft r, l lUcrsuchungeu <d>cr I’orphj title, Leipzig, lt>2i>) 

II J C UN PKR Ifoi M s 

Troteodastic function of the thyroid. M loi rrt. A Li xiuri. and J Tosm t 
Comfl ten J joe tie/ 102, 27l> N)(ll'2'i), i’Avrie/ Abstracts 14, ASrt -Hie thyroid 
gland breaks up ptoteiws Nucleo albumins (prvcipitable by AcOlt) are levs almudint 
in the venous then in the arterial hlood ferine is more abumlint in the tenons bhxxl 
The amino acids arc levs nhundint hi the efferent blood 1 rcsli thyroid est breaks 
up albumins in n/zti I{. C. K. 

Rest*nltrogen percentage of the blood of natives and of Europeans in’the Tropics. 
W. Uapsma .IfrJoJeel Diemi Ve/tiferemlAmJ .Vnlrrl mJ -7 *iJiZ 111, l't 2. 22, -112 
(11KU)) — A scrus of urea esttiv with umleniourishctl nittvrs resulted in nn nt. of 21 
mg fromato-thrs after the list meal at U) or 11 a m , the av. was 2'*R mg ‘,'r 
Hie blood rxamtl was capillary blood from the fingertip J. A Ki ssi ov 

Gasometric determination of the relative affinity constant of carbon monoxide and 
oxygen In whole blood at 38*. J. 1. biiMmov, S 11. Liu a*u> 1). J) VavSiakts. Hull 
SC* f Aim blot |2, M2 (lb 10) — Three normal and a pathol samples of luunui hhxxl 
gave a -value ol 2U> for the atlmity const. K (f\u//*roi) •• (lll>CO/llbOi), nnd lor 
10 samples of beef Mood K — 17l» All values found were within 2 ft* J< of the nt. 

C. G Kivu 

Food balance and nutrition. Lvcnt Uavixiiv Hull joe ch,m biol 12, .Sir, 2d 
(tlklO), cf C\ zl^24, RhOft — Pigeons receiting bd^Ji carlx-ihydratc on a tit mini It free 
diet died m 17-27 diys, but when on a cnrlxihydmtc free diet (M7e pmtein) thev sur* 
vited it months Similarly rats died in 30 tO diys or sunived I months 1 xpts 
also Indicate a needed l«altnce of mwertl salts and rtrlxdiydrntc. IMaita concerning 
punlicntioii of the diets are not given C. G Ki \0 

Relationship between electrical differences of potential in the skin and normal 
basal metabolism. CutHtomr Plrdy, A 1 rancm Johnson anii Chari i a Sin ari> 
Anmce 73, •JtMl(ttMl) \V. 1> Lam.ikv 

Regulation ol cholcstctolemla. L lUmvARn and C. Sot’ut. Com ft rend 191, 
13b2~HHk5ll). — The rendition of cholestcrolcmi t is nti automatic function of the bhxxl 
tivsne. It U accomplished by the globultt cholesterol existing in t\ds ti-sue although 
it is neither grncraUd nor destroyed by it The mechanism of such regul ition is purely 
a physical one and depends upon the cholesterol circulating genemlly in the cxUuhr 
constituents of the blood and m the plasm i 11 S. 1 1 ,\ ini; 

,, The of the kidney in the production of urine. Hi.nry IIorsdok and Howard 
» »i dead So. 17, a-l‘2(Hkll).*— Summary: (1) Tlie work 

ot the kidney in the excretion of iinne is analyzed by means of the second l nr of thermo- 
dynamics (2) U is sliawu that the work performed bv the tionu.il kidney in nnn in 
the excretion of urine la of the order of magnitude of l) 7 g call ixr cc. of urine, or Til 
8. cal per g. of N excreted. 11 s I.i.msr 

The energy cost ol the excretion o! urine. Unnry Horsook and HmvARn M, 
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\Viveca*peN. Free Xat Acai Sri. 17, I3-2b(193l) — Summary: (1) The wwi 
of the kidney in the excretion of urine is analyzed by me a ns of the second Uw of thermo- 
dynamics. It is shown that the prod act! on of either hyper- or hypo-tocac urine entails 
work on the part of the kidney The excretion of a urine which is the same as the 
plasma m all details incurs no work by the kidney (2) The energy consumed by the 
kidney tn man in the production of crme was found to be 6-1 1 kg cal per g. of NT ex- 
creted (3) It is shown that the normal bra! thy kidney considered as a chem. machine 
possesses a great capacity for work, but performs its work with an “cEmeocy" probably 
not greater than 1-2'^s. (4) The effect of chsease is to reduce markedly the capacity 

of the kidney for work. B & Lbvtx* 

Gas tensions m the tissues. J. AictiA CaitraELi- Pkytui. Rrr 11. 1-tO 
(1931) —General renew covering diffusion, absorption, quant, mea sur e m ent and other 
problems coccercm g gases m body tissues, cavities and secreted ffmds. Extensive 
bibhography. E. R- Love 

Factor mfiuence on oniitrve and Irbc systems. TV. Loele. IVckip’r At cl 
Poll. A as! 279, 2.77-13(1330) — In the ondatxm system. OH + eenaphthol 4- NHr- 
(COOH) + COll + Fe * * * a variety of ammo acids may take the place of the giyeocoQ. 
This artificial oxidation system, mils susceptibility to beat, prefect fed standing. ZnCl,. 
etc™ behaves mnch like the cell oxidase supposed to function in the grannies of eosno- 
phibc leucocytes. Ammo acids function in tryptic systems t« nil, inhibiting the 
action of alkali. While n ptro the groups COH and NHjfCOOH) both inhibit the 
action of alkali they are themselves antagonistic, the inhibiting action of COH being 
removed by NH*. In the fcrmatioa of blood cells peptic processes occur m the lympho- 
cytes and tryptic processes tn the granular leucocytes and red blood corpuscles. The 
formation of these cells may be mod died by changing the OH eonen. of tissue, and by 
treatment with aide hides, ammo aads or feme salts. E R. Love 

The equdibnen between eerebrospmal fimd and blood plasma. IIL The dis- 
tribution of calcium and phosphorus between eerebrospmal find and blood serum. 
H Hocstov Mrs* rrr *_vd W acte* B jutes J Bui Ckm. PC, 215-52(13.11) — 
Normal serum contains from 353 to 106 mg of Ca per ICO ec. (ay to fl mg ) while the 
Ca content of cerebrospinal field is approx. ’A this amt. (4-5 to 553 mg »▼ 5 mg ) 
The Ca content vanes dmectly with the serum protein m such a way that there is no 
significant change m the ratio with changes tn the seen protein. In meningitis there 
is a shght d- m .uction m s e a um Ca and an increase tn cerebrospinal fiend Ca which is 
accounted for by increased permeabihty of the nx-n-nges and the choroid plexus with 
a resulting increased protem ccctret in the spinal fiuid. There is a definite decrease 
m serum Ca at the red erf pi eg uau cr; the irmoPc find Ca averages 6 59 mg per 100 
cc. la noo -suppurative thseases of the certral nervous system the Ca content of both 
serum and spurn! find ts normal the spmal fimd P ccctret vanes between 3 1 and 43*^ 
of the serum P (»v SS^) m these d. vases while in suppurative cccd-bocs the ratio 
vanes between 35 and 123 '"r (av 40^) The s e rum and spinal fimd Ca content erf 
cats is shghtly hgber than m h um a n s, the spinal fimd Ca averag-ng and the aqu-ocs 
humor of the serum Ca. IV. The calcium content of serum, eerebrospmal fimd 
and aqueous humor at different levels erf parathyroid act i v i ty IHi 233-45 — The 
eerebrospmal fimd Ca rmans markedly c on sta n t in spite of a well-marked change 
m the serum Ca level, the striking lowering erf scrum Ca m parathyroid tetany and its 
sustained elevatioo foOowmg parathormone admcustraticn bemp without appreciable 
effect on the sp*ual fimd Ca leveL Injection erf parathyroid hormone causes duly a 
shght mertase also in the Ca content of the mqoeocs humor (0 6 mg ) If oee accepts 
the certbraspmal fimd as a dialyxate in osmotic and hydrostatic eq-id with the blood 
plasma, the data would indicate that variations in serum Ca occurring during parathy- 
rc«d trtarrv or foflowing the a d-mmst ratioo of parathyroid gland exl_ are rinefiy and 
perhaps wholly hunted to the uoo-d.ffcsfble Ca_ Vxnaticeis m ser um Ca associated 
with djferent kveU erf scrum p i ot e m mvolve both the ihffusible and cco-cL5usiMe Ca. 
Bibliography of 55 references. A. P Lonraor 

Studies Q hv^erthertma- tL The ami-base equCThnum. c. hep^rdserum. in- 
duced by short radio wares. Farm Bt=CFC*T. 1L LotTma Love avp Flfis Hna- 
J Bnl Clem 90, 521-9(1931) cf C. A 24, 27S4_— -With the ercrptioi of a fall m 
bl«xl vriL. whxh is probably rx< a direct effect, no difference o effect was noted be- 
twere raisng the bodv temp, by placing the subvet m the add erf cede: :< w plates m 
cuemt with a short wave radio transmitter and m raismg the bodv temp- by means of 
d-atberurr warned air or hot water h a ths . Of fundamental importance was the loss 
cfCOj. The ps orf the blood became mere alt, there was a shift erf ba<es to the blood 
protsms and an ocrasd cxyguuatioa of the bemogloten erf venous blood. Xo stgm5- 
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cant change in tie cor. protein S creirt.tseuts of tie M-vxl was noted Se e 
was obtained that the bedr was stt «=7tmg *■> cct^r^tc f t tic cT » .. 

tirwigh tie ermarv cr pcrspiratcrr cxcretiors. HL . Tie i T-^r^T? e<r T* l *' rs ^ n : 

Furre BrscHcfT. L. C. M utweu. a vs Etsis Hat- />** -xil-^ - 


Ai- u el.-~--.atrd 

m tie i vt sr tntoc dasj a hyperthermia t-duevd br rad o wares Tie di-crra-w in 
tie rate of ensarr P exertion a accou-trd for br tie decrease ri Pt .-tuna too with 
ccmse c metabolism and tie conversion of trerg tocrj Pn t~e ti-xv. rts an a *■ 
sidt cf blood fa Tie dccrex'ed nte of urinary N ewretvo is acoxmted for bv t K c 
censed X f!e:iiCcn t ir cc g i tie prrspiraDoa ” A ? Lornaor 

Tie tenen cf general cc!d *i=uh vsea bating' eo tie rtvstiace cf emiroerte* 
A. CnUTSUCto A*A sex. M «ttM 15, cf t' .4 74, 4S2I -Cold 

o— ~i -nch is «en bathe; cause aa mcrease ra tie co. of red blood orruvH a-d a 
dc£u.te bet sight deense e tie matarce cf tie ccvpu*c!cs to fccmolvnv P M 
Tie place cf orgm cf tie bC-iry pigment. Exnjo Brccaat drri sa fW 
(Italy) IS, 3o«W»o,l < V30. — \ rev-ew Pairr M»f«J 

Tie reactea cf artcular tissues. Barxo Boacm. l/iv/m-a end 1930, II. 913- 
7 —Tie object ms to •« whether tatrnnre wort. immobility aad the focal action 
of beat aad cold bare lie power to taod.fr t fc e fn cf ameilatxev One hree of tV 
rat ms used for tie study wide tie ot v er was kept as a cortrol Tie p-i was d,td 
br means cf phenol red with was eteted intrapcretorcallv eto tic rata. Tie fol’ow 
i as malts were obtained Intense week changed tic tissan of articulation fiward 
tie alt stde inrob Ltr tLd Lkewxse at fcrst. but later tie react -on of tie tissues charged 
toward tie and side of tie corral Tie local application cf beat itreased t K e alkr 
Cold produced digit and tncocst. charges toward tie acid side with was revealed 
br tie dunmnticn cf tie butler value of tie tissues toward aevis. Tie eecba-isro of 
tine changes and ti«r sigrancance in tie cetera! pathology of articulation are d-S- 
cussed. Pnri Masccci 

The curve cf alTeclar carbca rLoxide tension dnresg voluntary apnea. Gvnoto 
Giorgi Arch, i id Kj l 84, 1 1 -22(19. 91) — For tie same individual there is an av 
value for alveolar CO, tension berond with it ts impossible to main tan aprea This 
max. alveolar CO, tension vanes for different individuals bet for tic same individual 
it is fairir cocst. & MoactTrs 

Inffuence of tie liver en tie function ef tie heart. A. Rovcato. Arch %L^ 
phynd 84. 23-31(1930) —Blood perfused t*- rough t*-c Lver produces a marked beno- 
dvuanuc effect upon the isolated heart The perfusion arrangement is such as to per- 
mit the inclusion or exclusion cf the pancreas, and tits shows that tie pancreas does 
not contribute to the effect upon the heart of t*-e blood circulating through tie liver 
No conclusion is drawn as regards tie nature of tie substance given off by t v e liver 
which may be a hormoee. cr some nutritive factor furnished by the liver to the heart 
Finally, it ts also considered that the liver mav detoxicate the blood which passes through 
it before reaching the heart and thus increase its action upon the contraction of the 
heart. S. Moactxts 

Studies cf carbohydrate metabolism cf blood and organs with tie aid of a new 
colorunetnc method. L The presence of deferent hexoses besides glucose in human 
blood and their formation in vitro, Zaciiajuas Di^che Fi.vAem Z 279, lt''M>o 
(1930) — Two methods were employed for tie detn of the blood sugar A part of tie 
blood is deprotemued with aad another part with lO'v CCUCO-U. After re- 
maining overnight this is centrifuged It has been dedniteh established that no free 
sugar is retained m the ppt nor do any substances pass into the fimd which affect the 
eofor reactions utilised in the sugar detn Added glucose has alwnvs been quantitatively 
moovered Tie color reactions were produced with dipheni lamine-IICl or with in- 
doie-H^O^ The former reaction was so modified that it included all hexoses and not 
£?' rTt ly fructose. For this purpose to 1 part of the sugar scJn. are added 2 parts of 
Rothenfusser’s reagent (100 cc coned. HC1. 80 cc glacial AcOH. 20 eg. of 10^ ale 
mphenylanune) ; tits is then heated in the boiling water bath 3. 10 or 30 mm The ketoses 
s f- ow a much stronger coloration t h a n aldoses, the dJTercnce being greater the shorter 
the time of boiling By the mdole-H-SO, reagent the relative color intensities for 
turnons sugars are as follows glucose 1(X). fructose 123, Harden-Young ester 100. mannose 
jU- and galactose 75 The results by the former reaction are invariable higher (10- 
ioo, c ) t h an by the latter. In some instances the diphenylamme-HCl procedure gave 
wamble results depending on whether the heating was for 10 or 30 mm., which is re- 
ganied as an indication that blood contains 2 other hexoses besides glucose, an aldose 
and * ketosc, which are designated as the "additional sugar ” Following a large glu- 
cose dose the intensity of both the diphcnylacii n e-HCl and indole-H-SO, reaction gen- 
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erally increases to the same extent, so that only the glucose but not the "additional 
sugar” of the blood is raised under these circumstances, but occasionally there is an 
increase also in the "additional sugar ” An hr after the injection of 20-30 units of insulin 
both glucose and the' additional sugar 'disappear, but the latter disappears more rapidly 
Incubating blood at 37* for 2 hrs causes practically all the ’ additional sugar" to dis- 
appear 1 rom the behavior of fluoride or citrate blood kept for several hrs atroomtemp 
It isevident thata ketose sugar is formed, which disappears more quickly than glucose when 
the blood is kept in the incubator Addn of glucose to citratcd blood causes the for- 
mation of a ketose os well as an aldose Tbe newly formed ketose js present only in 
the red cells whereas the preformed * additional sugar" is practically equally distributed 
between cells and pUsma The formation ol the ketose in blood at room temp is much 
increased through the addn of NajHPOi, and it is believed that this ketose is really 
a bexosephosphate ester S Moxcutn 

Influence on the development of the female sex organs of hyper-interrenahzation. 
CarlMCller Lniokrtnolopc 8, 5-14(1931) — Expts were performed on female rats 
exactly 3 weeks old Some of these young rats were thytnectonuzed, and only about 
15% of the operated animals were lost A special ext. of the adrenal bodies was used 
to inject some ol the intact and ol the thymectomized rats Tor this purpose very 
fresh beef suprarenal glands were freed from fat. etc, and the cortex, carefully sepd 
from the medulla, was ground fine in a few cc. 0 9% NaCl The thick, reddish pulp 
obtained from about 150 g substance is boded in an Erlenmeyer flask for 10 mm on 
the water bath to remove proteins This is filtered through gauze, about 30 cc soln 
being obtained Traces of adrenaline arc removed by passing air through the ext 
which is now neutralized with 0 05 TV NaOH Every 2-3 days 0 5 cc of this was in- 
jected. These injections ol the cortical ext produced a typical strong inhibition ol 
development of the external as well as internal female sex organs In the ovary defec- 
tive development of the ova was observed and absence of normal corpora lutea 


Inactivation by proteolytic enzymes of the anterior hypophysis hormone obtained 
from pregnant urine. M Reiss, A SoiIfpner ano T Haurowitz Lrutoknnoto[te 
8, 22-1(1931) — Expts were made with the following proteolytic enzymes amino- 
polypeptidase carboxypolypcptidasc, pepsin, inactive trypsin and activated trypsin 
Only the activated trypsin brought about complete destruction of the hormone 

S Morculis 

The significance of the bile acids in the carbohydrate metabolism. IX. The 
effect of bile acids on the sugar assimilation. Sei T uzita J Biochem (Japan) 12, 
383-91(1930) — The glycogen forming capacity of the fasting rabbit liver from different 
monoglucides decreases in the following order d fructose, d glucose, d mannose and • 
d galactose The glycogen forming capacity in this sene9 can be raised cm tbe av 
42-52% by the administration of cholic acid Fructose yields tbe greatest glycogen 
production both with or without cholic acid, in point of extent of the glycogen for- 
mation with cholic acid this is followed by glucose, mannose and finally galactose The 
lowering of the excretion threshold for these various sugars under the influence of cholic 
acid is therefore to be attributed to its stimulation of glycogen formation in the liver 

S Morculis 

Studies on the nature of the prophyrin appearing in unne fotlowmg ingestion of 
chlorophyll. Yasio Nakamura J Biochem (Japan) 12, 475-85(1930) — Spectro- 
scopic studies as well as biol tests show that unne porphyrin following the ingestion 
of chlorophyll is isomeric with blood porphynn The urobilin output after chloro- 
phyll ingestion is always increased S Morculis 

The site of ammonia* production A Tilling Skand Arch Physiol 61, 23-fl 
(1931) — r experimented upon himself on an ordinary diet, and in a condition of acidosis 
caused by NII«C1 or alkalosis by NatiCOi The plasma NHt was detd by the Parnas 
method, the rate of kidney filtration by Rchbcrg a method and the urinary NHi in 
hourly samples So long as the unne is more acid than pa 7 8 more Nifi is found in 
the unne than is filtered through the kidney during the same time, so that the NH* 
must be formed by the kidney The results ol analysis also allow Oat ealcn ol the 
concn of undissocd NIf.OH in plasma and unne, according to which the latter is 10 
times as great as the former, thus precluding any possibility of a direct diffusion from 
plasma into urine S Morculis 

further observations on the depressor substance in brain tissue. Ralph II 
Major and C J Weber J Pharmacol 40,247-52(1930), cf C A 24, 2199— Tbe 
Depressor substance is adsorbed on Lloyd's reagent from a brain ext and then freed 
by treatment with B»(OII), The soln is further purified by pptn with phosphotungstic 
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a«<l and AgN'O, Thr final *o!n produces a fall in Wnml pressure m ‘logs tielnrc or 
niter nttnjnnualinn It *ms a. positive Jukagudu, and a nrgitite I’anly. rr»ctinn 
The stihstanee is not histamine, choline or acetylcholine l Hfi -ri. 

G-PATHOLOGy 

it cmroN arm 

Chloride determinations in cases of fntestinal obstruction. M J'ar.rT Hull 
j or dnm 6t«« 12, KKl'IK!) - Chloride detns tn caws of high or low otistruetion 
of the intestine should lie made on wlmte Mood when the alk reserve n increased and 
on the serum when U is normal J 1 ^ ^ 

Magnesium and calcium in the liver of hyperthyrolaixed animals. M Canavr 
Compt rend me bwl J00, .',77 811929) -With guinea pigs the increase was Of *01 
and 0 001 r i%, resp U C A 

Relation between chatties in the alkali reserve and relative chlorine ana aodium con- 
tents of the blood in experimental immobilization of the intestine and in histamine shock, 
f [I A LAIMA lompt rend me btol I0O, 1M'»H 1101(1929) The changes in the 
alkali reserve are accompanied hy a relative increase in htnod Na and decrease in Llnoil 


Cl 


It C A 


Dextrose and normobernolysms. I Dji fticic tempi rend tot bud 100, l22t-. r > 
(1029) — Dextrose hai no influence on hemolysis l>v hemolrsin hence the mechanism 
is not that In hypertonia and is not accompanied hy colloidal changes of the proteins 
of the surface layer ft C A 

Caseous exchange fn fever caused by naphthylamlne-yellow or by A-tetrahydro- 
naphthylamine. J Imdlfz and \V Koskowki Com(t rend toe btol 100, 12-11 0. 
121.8-40(1029) IJ C A 

nature of the toxic product arista* from closure of the intestine. A Ucavcuc- 
TinRn Ami) I, fiiMrT Compt tend me btol 101, 1 1-7(1020) —On occlusion of the 
intestine there is present a single chain substance of proteose character, protiably 
arising from the dceiriiogylation of leucine it is possibly isoamylaminc II C A. 

Action of formaldehyde, hydrogen peroxide and white phosphorus on tuberculin. 
J V Hhvmams amd C Hpymams Compt rend toe btol 101,1. TO .',(1929) — Tufierculm. 
which is not decomposed hy the almve reagents, is exceptional among proteins. 

It C A 

Affinity of hemoglobin for oxygen in anemia. G Liranczric, II Altiput amd f 
CosMa-rsco Compt rend me bwl 101,220 1, 222-3(1029) —The affinity of hemo- 
globin for O is reduced in anemia The ratio of l/k to C» X 10‘. where k is the dis- 
socti const of the oxyhemoglobin Is abnormally high In anemia II C A. 

Bile protein in diabetes. J Gavkila amd A Mooa Compt rend toe bwl 101, 
404-4i(lW)) — In dialietes the Yale protein is increased II C A 

Susceptibility and resistance to tar cancer, an experimental study. J Maisim 
Ann. Surgery 03, 180-0(1011) — Tar cancer is the result of a local irritation as well as 
of a general intoxication. Certain mineral salts (Mg. Cu) used in convenient doses 
are capable of delaying the appearance of cancer nnd of lowering the percentage of in- 
duced tumors Other salts, * t , salts of radioactive metals, have the opposite effect 
Diet can influence the appearance and evolution of tar cancer The liver diet acti- 
vates the development of cancer It Is probable that other diets would Tctard its ap- 
pearance. Vitamin A adsorbed In addn to a normal alimentation has no inhibitive 
effect on the appearance of cancer Preceding closely the development of tar cancer 
and during its evolution, the metabolism of fats is deficient and the varistmns of the 
cholcsterolemia are marked. The same variations ore to be noticed after repeated 
ionium injections Raciifl Brown 

Dehydration in Intestinal obstruction. Gavim Mjllpr I thnburgh Med J. 38, 
4,-53(11111)— In high simple olwtroction in dogs, death is caused by loss of intestinal 
secretion causing dehydration and loss of Na and Cl ions Only the blood plasma 
and Interstitial fluid are lost The Intracellular fluid is maintained by an ionic concn 
consisting mainly of H,I’O t and K. These art not lost in the gastrointestinal secretion 
and so <U hydration docs not Impair the intracellular fluid Ratlin. lift own 

Experiences with a high carbohydrate-low calorie diet for the treatment of diabetes 
melhtus. I M lUniNowncu ton A fed At me J 23, 489 98(1910) — A Tcport 
f™ n J the clinical point of view is given of a diet such as the title indicates Provided 
the fat content is kept very low and the cal value is within the mm. requirements, it 
is possible, in the majority of cases to make the diet of the diabetic quite attractive 
without the use of insulin Where insulin is necessary, the dosage and frequency of 
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administration *rr Ins than with diets ord -na nly in me. Speoal articJ** of food are 
cot necessary. Low plasma cholesterol and N retention m the early stage* are char- 
acteristic metabolic feature* assoed. with tie treatment. A- T. CameeoX 

Chlcropenia with excess of tome chlorine m «rrhose*. H Thiexs, Cempt rend 
toe Uol J01, 475-C(1929). Phjnel Ahtrneti 15,30, tS C A 24. 5370 —In ale. crrrfco- 
sjj of the brer the following syndrome 15 described (1) diminution of Cl in blood. (2) 
normal or raised a!L_ reserve. (3) urea and non protea N d inanition in blood. (4) excess 
of Cl in tissues. The hepatic lenon plays a part a this. It is rot attributable to the 
same mechanism as m nephritis. H L D. 

Snpertec till bon tetany. Ftrcoxica Holtz. Z.pkynel Chem 194,70-60(1331) — 
The tetany resulury from a prolonged period of voluntary forced breathing is accom- 
panied by a Icormng of the phosphate content of the serum. This may drop to a value 
as low as '/i of the normal, while the Ca remains normal. A study was made of the 
effect on nervous eietabil.ty by meas urin g a low -voltage current in milliampeies re- 
quired to produce tremors tn the tibial nerve. No fundamental difference was observed 
between normal and epileptic subjects except that epileptics r eached the datable stage 
somewhat sooner A. W Dox 

Disturbances m the carbohydrate metabolism in Basedow'* disease. Bcv.v«x*o 
Kcgelmaw Elm Woekukr 9, 1S33-4(1930) —Thyreotoxic patients given 100 g of 
levulose fer or show an appreciably higher and more prolonged curve, presumably due 
to functional liver insufficiency H Eagle 

An experimental contribution to the set odu gnosis of caronom*. L The use of a 
scale-photometer m the albumm-A reaction of Kahn. V Bioixm. Klin II ethstkr. 
9, 1540-1(1930) — The demonstration of normal quantities of albumm-A m the serum 
is strong presumptive endence for the absence of carcinoma. IL The comparison of 
the ttabn method of albtnnm-A determent! on by acale-photometne measurement with 
the modified Ectelho reaction. W Bachmaxxaxd F*. Schmidt End 1541-3(1930) — 
A Kahn estimate of albumin A over 22 signifies the absence of cancer, readings of 32-30. 
with the Botrlbo M or Z tests negative, mate carcinoma impressible, Kahn < 32, and 
positive Botflho M and Z tests are strong endence for the existence of cancer. Kahn < 
30. and Botelbo tests negative or cof.ff.ict mg signify possible cancer It ts important 
to regulate the fn m the Eotelho tests. II Facte 

Eclampsia and ion economy IL Kossexeecr. Klin Wechsckr 9, 1543-7 
(1930) —In edampsu Na leases the blood and goes into the tissues there ts also a 
relative increase in muscle Ca and a decrease n 11 In the brer there u an tncra.se 
of N a and Kan da decrease in Ca. There is a theoretical discussion as to the significance 
of these fathers- H Eagle 

The fl.-mcil cgnificance of the porphyrins. Hugo KAmmexes. Kim Woehsckr 
9, IC56-C3(1930) — A cri t i ca l analysis of the bterature. H. Eagle 

Causal relationship and metabolic effects m diseases of abdommal organs and 
kidneys. Stgped F*ey Kim ffocksckr 9, IC78-SI(I930) H Eacle 

Orgaa-cntibody formations a human beings. Oedeow Fische* ajtd Felix Geovgi. 
Kim JJ ocktckr 9, 1817-9(1930) — Spuochetes giu w n in a rabbit brain medium and 
oycted a to hum a ns cause the appearance of antibodies which react with an ale. eit. 
of other spiroch e t es or human train. Spirochetes grown on a rabbit kidney medium, 
and mjectrd into humans, cause the appearance of antibodies against an ale. ext. of 
beef kidney, agamst sheep red blood cells, and against s prochctrx . Absorption of 
this latter serum with sheep red cells removes its reactivity for the sheep cells as well 
as for the kidney, but leaves tmdunimshed its reactivity with the spirochetes The 
greater reactivity cf the kidney - » proc h «tes antisera for spirochetes grown on a kid- 
ney medium ts cot affected by this absorption. F and G cuo rindr (l) that sheep red 
cells, rabbit kidney and beef kidney co nt a in common receptors, which may or may not 
be identical with the Forssnaa receptor. (2) that organ-specific antibodies may be in- 
duced Q humans (arti-bram, anti-kidney), which are Dot rprcv-i specific, (3) that the 
deference between spiroc he t es ptmn on kidney and brain mwfu manifested by their 
greater reactivity with the homologous antisera, are rot dependent upon the organ- 
antibodies present ta these sera. It is Highly ngn. fcan t that cose of sfwe anti-epiro- 
chetal sera ts 71 agerm ajm-pogtrve. JJ Eagle 

Decrease of the erme chloride m acute fibrinous hag involvement. F, Rejche 
Kim Htxkuir 9,1600-2(1930) H Eagle 

The significance of elastm a icterus. P Rosexthau Kim li'ctkukr 9, 1 £03 -13 
(1330) —la jaundk*. there is cot a uniform atn. of the body by the b3e piznxnts, 
but a selective absorption detd. by the afffimty of the various organs for biLrubtn. Thus, 
ta cogs with erptL jaundice (trfa-aediamme). despite a very h-gi Wend biEmhta, 
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the biknibm content of the spleen, heart, muscle, fat. brain, etc, » minimal, while 
the liver, kidney, skin conjunctive heart wises, vascular intinu Mil lungs contain 
large quantities The bilirubin content of the hvtf ami kidney u probably due to their 
ex«vtory function, white the great affinity of the other tissues is detd chiefly by their 
high content of elastic fibers. In rttro. these fibers absorb bilirubin from sol n In jaun- 
diced skin, conjunctival. nuchalligamenl.cte .the pigment cannot lie eitu by ale .acetone 
or CHCli save in small quantities, white it is readily extd from liW M kidney Ap- 
parcntly, elastm enters into a firm combination with bilirubin It should be empha- 
sized that the foregoing holds only for amir rapt) jaundice 11 1 APtB 

The iodine-deficiency theory of goiter. C AlexandfrHlixwig him HccAicAr. 
9, 1914-6(1930) — See C A 24.3052 ... ... , , H ^CUr 

Icterus neonatorum gTans. II. KleivsciiwidT him II ochsehr 9, H*ol— 1 
(1930) —The disease is characterized by a high degree of erythroblastosis The targe 
quantity ot hematm id the blood and the pronounced siderosis both indicate toxic de- 
struction of the blood Larly transfusion is suggested H Eag le 

Acid-base balance in gastnc and duodenal ulcer. V Reiciie and T 1'tmmu 
KUn Wockschr 9, 1954-9(1930) —The authors cannot confirm tlie findings of Dalmt 
that there is acidosis in cases of duodenal ulcer H 1‘aclb 

Testing the detoxicating funebon of the liver. Mien Sciiolk avd Cel. Kosev- 
GARTEN him U fichtcfo 9, 1908(1930) —With increased putrefaction and a normally 
functioning liver, there may be indicanuna. but indole or urorosein does not appear 
In cases of liver insufficiency, uidican decreases, and the other 2 substances appear 
in the unne, the quantity depending upon the degree of intestinal putrelaction and of 
liver damage. H Eacle 

Studies in the experimental autohemolysm of rabbits. Snrwo Sl*vawi TShaku 
J. Exptl i ltd 16, 277-97(1930).— A tnixt. of leathin and pig scrum injected intra- 
venously into rabbtts causes the production of autohemolysm. A certain proportion 
of rabbits normally contain autohemolysm m the serum and only a certain propor- 
tion contain the necessary receptor groups in the red cells which can combine with the 
antibody. H. Eagle 

The distribution of water in the animal body. I. Distribution of water In the 
rabbit with a functional impairment of the thyroid gland. Ifyos Kl’sakim avd Kev- 
jiro Take da T6koku J Exptl J>ltd 16, 329-40(1930) — In hyperthyroidism, the 
body as a whole loses water, particularly the skin, in hypothyroidism there is water 
retention, also chiefly in the skin Variations in the other organs arc not const. 

>1. Eagle 

Studies in the colloid-osmotic pressure of the blood In normal and pathological 
conditions. III. Colloid-osiflbtic pressure of the blood in hypotension and hypertension. 
FusAXicm Nakazawa and Jiro Izcmi Tthoku J Erf 11 Med. 16, 341-51(1930). cf. 
C A 24, 2S01 — In both hypotension and hypertension without kidney involvement 
there is no significant change in the collotd-osmotc pressure of the blood or in the osmotic 
pressure per gram ol scrum protein. In hypertension with kidney damage, however, 
the total colloid osmotic pressure is very low, even though the scrum protein may show 
no striking change IV. Colloid-osmotic pressure of the blood in experimental "kidney 
damage. Kotaro Kisiura and FUSAKicrn NakazaWa Jbti 352-00 —Following 
poisoning with cantbandin or U, the total colloid -osmotic pressure of dog scrum is 
strikingly low, as is also the pressure per unit scrum. In marked contrast following 
U poisoning, the colloid osmotic pressure of the unne per unit protein is 3-5 times its 
normal value. Nephrectomy or bilateral obstruction ot the ureters has qualitatively 
the same e fleet upon serum colloid pressure as poisoning, although to a less degree. 
These results are ascribed to the presence in scrum of larger protein aggregates, due 
either (1) to an increased capillary permeability allowing the passage of small protein 
molecules’* into the tissues, (2) albuminuria, with passage of the smaller protein parti- 
» ui ,nto *" e 111,116 > (3) functional changes in the organs responsible for the regulation 
of blood protein These results take on an added significance in the light of the recent 
work of \an Slyke • II Eagle 

Metabolism of blood glucose in experimental trypanosomiasis. G Zotta and 
Radacovici Anh. roumatnes path exf>ll. microbial 2, 55(1929), Rev. hyg mfd. 
i • v ”*’(1931) — Exptl. studies with guinea pigs in Nagana showed no definite re- 
lauon between hyperglucemia and the nos of trypanosomes present in the blood It 
is believed that the hyperglucemia in trypanosomiasis is due to a disturbance of the 
cen “*; tluco-regulating mechanism in die body. C. R. Fellers 

Cholesterol content, viscosity and pn of blood after splenectomy. L Bdcnard 
tempt rend. soc. btol. 101, 540-8(1929); Rkynol Abstracts 14,(361; cf C.zt.24,3556 — 
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Zn was ihmorottnted w «w *«» In ccrUm rases t« the intervals 
tlic 7n m the urine amounted to l mg per 21 hrs . whereat during the attacks it wa« 
*1 k» *l ,1 timet more ■tnin.l »nt 1 he c«'*« It regard. *t at proKibti due to ntwivm i 
nut art uwtwxtwn tt fannied for tmtment with 7n ,1 

Mode of action of manganese aalts In immuniration \ 11 

Cmmi t ••«/* read »h hrf W5. AU dlVVAU. I'ksu-i .UfCnwIi 15. I U -In 
irvtion of Mn tills in the do* nu<nl a m tried leneocn t«mt It it proUihle that the 
increase of immunity produced b> this method is due to thu te ucocs t.wis bubstanexs 
capable ot stimulating the teueogewe {unction should ter nude uv of for immunising 

vnriHwet ^ a(n n ity ol hemoglobin tor oxygen In hyperthyroidism i\ l u \»e « «c 
It AuuRt am»J CiwMiutci' rrs.f tv h •/ 10*, till* IJt'kiill l'Mvtt'1 

Att’mdt 15, h" In tispcrthxronlism an increase of the oust t K. cspressiHg the 
aflinut ot twmogtobui lot O was (omul An increase of l K corresponds to a lower 
asvocti curve and to a more ami'le liberation of O to the li*uic» The increase is not 
so necentuatid as m anemic subjects *'• 

The pathology of Iron. 1 l*Kot <.«.m * f l -i' i h* We/ 13, *4>. is(l'>», 
.{frjfWils 13, Ml X hiMoIogual studs of bhvd of brain and of other ti"t»s 
in cases of jvmsis jxmioous anemia and malignant growths was earned mil with 
the Hellm blue ami methx l green method. of staining Mans aprculilivt suggestions 
«ti put forward to account for the ihstrihution of I r found ht this method l« t» 
Ammonlacal output In alkaloti*. M potovoWKi. r U,»i i im r* *v» U W»«ru 

hot *u (VeiM rtnJ ss M IPO, Cl.7 l»( It*2**l l'krn-l .IfWMifJ H, 3 1 *, cf t‘ .1. 
23, WO— It nit not b»en jniwibtc toconhtm the Mews of Jamies that increased Nit. 
in the unite is anti acid in function and that rrcc't of NallCO. ht the mouth annuls 
the Nth eluninatcil Nils seems to t>c taken from the Mood hy the kl.liici tn of*eslienct 
to a taw until u to th it governing the selection ot tin a It is (itt tlirr cvnihunrsl tti it the 
NHi output docs not follow that of total N, amt cxptl alkato*is causes rrductu'ii of 
the ammonlacat coefT which, according to the Jaw ol Itas<rttuMi. should rrmiin const 

1 C K. 

Mood creatinine and creatine In pathological itates. T GiMtius, V Vout ami 
U«ASr\s*tJV. tVeiff »r«J a.* fid 100, Rs\-»{U»w»). I’ivjs.sf .tbi'ram U, t71 — 
In lft audios a<cutar rases the creatinine sanest from 1 3 to 2 U amt creatine from 
am to Obft mg •; In la cases of diaMct the rreatinine varied from 1 33 to lift 
and creatine from -t Ik’ to T ft. mg In Icuermta ctratmme \atiesl from t -12 to 11 ft 
and creatine 3 ti to t> 72 mg ‘I In 2t rtses of chronic nrphritu the creatinine varied 
troni \ M to W and CTeatuie tn>m JW to 17 mg c *, N showed jvsralWl variation* 
In 7 cases of pulmonary tul'crcuU'sis the creatinine varied from 1 2il to 1 1 >d amt creatine 
from 3-11 to PM nig In tuberculosis, pleurisy and broiichlcvtaris the normal 
limits were maintained V. C. K 

Soap-tenom completes in imrmwitation against cobra venom. M lirvim 
(Veiff.rmd jin' fo'l IW, ItmitVV), I’kin.d .Ihj’MrJs 15, IP7 — Venom of the cobru 
mired with Na oleatc or fvilmltdlc hwes its tsnlciti Tlie inimitniiiug power of tills 
mill was tested bv rcf'cated Injection into guinea pigs. In lid 1 ';, of anunits it was 
dutincUy dcmoustratcsl ikvip twtuves towaot venom as It does toward toxin, not- 
withstanding the remarkable differences of chem structure tictwcen renotn amt torm. 
It annuls the toxic action while leasing the antigenic properties intact. K, C. K. 

1'athologlcal variations of protein osmotic pressure and the protein composition of 
blood serum. Or Action, A Okiout avu A CoihH’nps. t.<r. rkt-n M 12, 

•Ur-dtHUVJti) — lty uuttg the cwuiometir of Crigaut and It wit mu. greater \anatUms 
were found in the osmotic pressure of the serum proteins than in the ratio of albumin 
to globulin 1 tom the stud) of \ norm it and M juthol subjects \rn little correUtion 
was fonml between the rallies and the condition of di<ra«e. except the love totd pro* 
tcin in nephritis The albumin glotuilm ratio was (omul to te of little significance 

The Iodine content of the thyroid tland accompanying simple and exophthalmic 
gnitet. Mrvrov am' II ^ixionm r Pull roe riu-a hi.7 1.*, 77.1 tHI'k.Hl —The 
\ ei'iitents from 13 raws of simple goiter ami It rases of cxopUtlutnuc coitee were 
mm ttuuoostft) and H CHt (lMtU»^2t.7) r ;. dry wt. resp C. O Kim. 

The absence of tryptophan and histidine as the cause ol pernicious anemia, 
inerapy of the anemias by supplementing the organism with hematogenic amino acids. 
Ml OKU tONvfs AMI l.t cit \ Tiini'iii. tv»iy; reef lot, 13'**»-7(llkh*) — 1'. and 
T- argue that the nhwitce of tryptophan umt lii'tldme mxv Ik: tegauhnl as the rau<e 
w anemias \ xtwrnncnt dl> the nd muit>t ration ot the 2 ammo acids tu rases ot leu* 
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cetnic, secondary, splcnomegafic and neoplastic anemias produced encouraging results 

B S Levine 

The “xoning" phenomenon in complement fixation with cholesterohzed alcoholic 
beef heart extract. Its mechanism and significance. B S Levine J. Infectious 
Diseases 48, 180-202(1931) — L. presents theoretical considerations and cxptl evidence 
to explain the mechanism and significance of the “zoning” phenomenon occurring in 
complement fixation employed in the lab diagnosis of syphilis in which the preliminary 
incubation is done in the ice box By "xomng'’ L means the occurrence of a stronger 
fixation of complement in a lesser amt. of suspected serum He concludes that in the 
scrum of most adults there are various types of immune substances either in the free 
state or in union with their respective homologous antigens. Upon the addn of chol- 
esterohze d ale beef heart suspension, the action of which L proves to be non-specific, 
interfaces are created at the suspended particles of the colloid The so-called immune 
complex concentrates at such interfaces w spherical and spheroid configurations With 
the increase in the thin of the serum, the dispersion of the suspended complexes increases, 
leading to an increase in the surfac e area of the sensitized spheres in accordance with 
the following formula' S,/S t ■* V where Sj — surface area of the suspensoid 
in the more dil serum. Si — surface areas of the sensitized spheres m the original diln 
of the scrum, «, -- the no of suspended spheres in the more dil serum, and «i — the 
no of spheres in the serum of the original diln In a special case where n i — 1, the 
formula becomes St/Si — With a ration of the dispersion m the serum of the 

higher diln to that of the lower exceeding 8 1 the consumption of the complement by 
vol . c/2, of full strength scrum will be greater than the consumption of complement 
by vol . v, of full strength serum when both arc dild. with the saline antigen suspension 
to the same final volume Hence, “xotung’' will appear m all serums in which the con- 
sumption of complement by the so called “non specific” antibodies in the first tube of 
the cold fixation procedure just exceeds, equals or nearly equals one “unit." The 
significance of the “xomng” phenomenon rests on the fact that it definitely proves the 
general immunologic rather than the specific leutic nature of complement fixation 
with cbolcsterolized ale beef heart ext L. concludes that to consider serum specimens 
manifesting ’ xomng” “positive for syphilis” is paramount to denoting positive for 
syphilis specimens showing hemolytic inhibition in a complement fixation procedure 
where 1 0 or 1 1 unit of complement is considered the “dose ” B S Levine 
Chemical investigations in Dercum’s disease. Irvine II Page Virchow's 
Arch Path Anal 279, 2G2-4 (1930) — The depot fat of the abdominal cavity and that 
of the thigh were similar, and likewise normal, in a case of Dercum’s disease Chem 
findings do not explain why fat is laid down in Dercum’s disease. E R. Long 
A nimal ochronosis and porphyry. R. F ixp ntsci ter Virchow's Arch Path 

Anal 279, 731-9(1931) —Beef kidneys, bone marrow and bone from a case of so-called 
a nim al ochronosis’ were examd for the presence of porphyry The results were 
negative in the kidneys and bone marrow and positive in the bone In bone the sub- 
stance was detected by direct chem analysis and spectroscopic examn of extd. pigment. 
P concludes that the ochronosis, or better, osteohemochromatosis of cattle depends, 
m part at least, on porphyry. E. R. Long 

The glycogen content of the cadaver liver. Hans Popper and Oskar Wozasee. 
Virchow's Arch Path Anal 279,819-68(1931) — The total carbohydrate and glycogen 
content of the fiver was detd in 177 h uma n bodies Examn was made as soon os pos- 
sible after death Usually the values obtained by chem detu. of total carbohydrate 
and histol estn of glycogen corresponded In sudden deaths, in persons previously 
in good health, the total carbohydrate content of the fiver ranged from 1 56 to 6 17% 
of the moist wt , with considerable amounts of glycogen histologically visible When 
death occurred after a wasting disease, the figure ranged from 0 24 to 1 53%, with little 
or no glycogen demonstrable m sections In 22 cases of cirrhosis of the fiver, where 
death came gradually, the value for total carbohydrate was 0 38-0 94% Histologically 
demonstrable glycogen was relatively high. In 17 diabetics the total carbohydrate 
was 1 19-8 50%, * e , sig nifi ca n tly higher than in other pathological conditions and 
equal to, or higher t h a n , in the normal state. Glycogen could always be found, usually 
in considerable amount- In 11 fiver tumor metastases total carbohydrate was 0-2S- 
1 45%, glycogen was histologically not demonstrable In 26 Lidneys the total carbo- 
hydrate ranged from 0.28 to 1 64%, the higher values being found in cases of diabetes 
mellitus E. R. Long 

A study of the blood urea clearances with relation to diuresis in normal and nephritic 
animals. Robert L Johnston J Lab Cists Med. 15, 943-52(1930) —The ability 
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of tbe kidneys of the rormal and rephnlic. fa<tirg an mat to clear t! c blowl c/urriit 
correlated with the water -diuresis curve A '-tuple d t-rrsis tc>t n cr^n.rd U e 
deta c! tbe status of irral Curette® .* **■ • _* 

The cadence cf lipoids a cnee. A report ef tie cjcropo.anKop.c eusiaitioa 
of HTO specimens. Akthv* T lister. Jr J Ub Gi* Url JS, V >3-t4M U^l — 
Umd substances were detected in 1X3*^ cf tie patho! imres examd. A high tra- 
deuce cf enre lipoids assoed. with degenerative di'ca-cv cf tie Lid-'evs suggests t~at 

pathid. conditions m the gull bladder mar be an ettolog-c fseter !. R. Maix 

Tie Congo red test with special referee ec to excretion cf tie dye m tie enne. 
Nelson W IUktk .wo Almrt M P.ntll. J Lab Cfia lfrd 16, 2C2-7C'(1'K?>) — 
Tte cb-appearance cf core than CO*^ cf introveucuslr ejected Ccc.jo red from tie 
Wood stream in 1 hr appears to be a *p. test foe amyloidosis. Tte dre u cot excreted 
m tte urmc in the at-er.cr of albummum It ts excreted in relatively litre amta. 
m chronic lipoid nephrosis and m some instances, m ntphro'cleimij with albuminuria 
and m renal amyloidosis. I" R- M «'• 

Adre nali ne g’ucemia m d. star bonces of tie liver. G N’oxmnl A/ivcmo ml. 
1030, II, 374-7 — The gioctm-c cone was studied after the injection cf adtenatne 
into 20 patients r-iSenng from various hepatic kvier-s. The results indicate that tie 
glnceuuc values are csehJ m the <bag-o*is of hepatic ksjocs and also let d-fcrvoUiting 
various tvpes cf icterus- I'rrr* M esccci 

The function cf the liver in card-cpatiic cases investigated by means cf tie ammo 
acid curve. Lctct Altova. .Ifivrrtu ml 1030, II. 017 —l — Tte hepatic (unction m 
patxrr-ts with various forms cf contac disturbances was itud*d by delg tte amt o 
amino acds m the blood after tie intravenous injection ef g ! vnxxvl A. ccnclades 
that the deammtrmg action cf the liver in cardicpathic coses vanes aceorcLng to tie 
valvular lesion, tie relation between compensation and tie deammiring power of the 


hver is not const., m aertoe lues, glvcocoll duappeors from tie blood with mere ddhculty; 
as a general rule, tie older the lesion, tie mere impaired is tie hepatic function. 

Prra Masvca 

The determining factors cf tie hypoglucemn in d-abetc children. Proto B 
LwpABruE. Srwej nil (Buenos Awn) 19J1, !. 1CO-I — In 50 of sLabeisc children 
subreted to a d.-et and insuhn treatment, tvpoglucemic vymptesns develop- Tits 
is doe to a high variability cf the g’.ncem--i m chddren. liven doses cf 2 to 5 units 
mar cause tie syndrome winch is net controlled br tie sugar farming substances in 
the d.et. Tbe rvmptoms appear at a blood sugar betwreu 0l'7 and OK.’ I ^ A direct 
relation between tte sugar keel and tie seventy cf the symptoms could rot be estab- 
lished a It Mm 

The passage of some normal antibodies from tie mother to tie fetus, rm i 
MoR xau . Sfmrc* ide 34, 431— 41(1930) — The baetcnadil power against cholera 
vibrios in the blood of tie pre gna nt guinea pig is not transmitted to tte fetus. The 
hemolytic capacity of rabbit blood decreases during pregnancy and is not present in 
the new bora. The lack cf antiixxi.es does not seem to be connected with changes 
cf tie complement m the blood. A. E. Mrrn 

Tte action cf proteins in tie growth cf grafts of homologous neoplasms. Gtov.wvr 
T avtlli. 5prvnceii.V 34, 4'*9-HM(19oO) — Meuse carcinoma and rat sarcoma were 
transplanted after a previous sti mu lation cl tie reticulo-histiocyte svstem by injection 
cf protein. Tte growth was stimulated in this case, this is probable doe to injuries 
in the spleen caused by tie proteins. A. E. Meyeh 

Isolation of the toxin of Fraenkel’s gas gangrene bacillus. IL Alfred Ebsl. 
Bwcie«v Z. iho3-&'Y?3dy,ci. C. A. H, — Culture Titrates add to litmus were 

erspd. is terse and completely pptd. by the addn. cf 90^- ale. The ale. was 
then evupd. tv terw to a very small vd and again pptd. with ale. Tbe ale. soln. of 
tie poison was treated cnee mare as above, until the condensed material tLssdves com- 
pktely in 96^ ale. Upca tie addn. of abs. alc^ however, a thick, inactive ppt. is again 
produced. The sola, cf the poison in the abs. ale. is new put through the some 
proce« cf punScatioa with abs. ale. until the concentrate completelv d-ssolvts in the 
gives co ppt. even with an ale. soln. of rb(OAe)i. Tte soln. of the pxisou 
m abs. ale. is subjected to e!ectrod_ihrns against distdl water, when culv tbe cathode 
pcrtian reveals strong activity and an alk. reaction. This gxntioa was greatly cimed 
*’**\ K ^ mired with 4 toIs. cf WjJ ale.; upon stoming in the ice box inac* 
tire crystals sep. out. Tte ale. soln b agaa coned, and punned br elcctnxLilysis. 
Thei^. talyiateis pptd. with Pb acetate, tie soln. freed from Fb and cnee more 
* dalrmte b coned, is tocao and treated with ale. until tie 
irsidue of the abs. ale. soin. is completely soL in abs. ale. Fptd. now with ether, the 
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rlhrr #!c soln retains the bulk of the poison A further attempt js in progress to 
isolate the poison from this ether ale soln S Morcvlh 

Studies on glucolysis of the blood. L It R. B iRRENSCJtEEV avd Karl HCbser 
Btoihtm 7. 229, 329-42(1030) — An investigation of a number of glucolysis curves 
shows that the application of the equation of a first order reaction even with Tukusbima’s 
corrections for adsorption and diminished enzyme activity does not yield uniform re 
action consts, mote particularly during the initial stages of glucolysis Studies on 
blood from normal fasting persons show that there is a 15-30 mm induction period 
which can be eliminated under the influence of SO* ions The blood glucolysis is simi- 
larly stimulated by I'O, and AsOi ions The inorg I’ during the first brs of glucolysis 
does generally diminish; this is attributed to a process of phosphorylization, the SOt 
ions stimulating this diminution in the I’ It is interpreted that S0 4 ions activate the 
I’ cstrnfying process Previous excessive ingestion of carbohydrate causes the dis- 
appearance of the induction time oWrved in the glucolysis of blood from the fasting 
subject, and the decrease in inorg P occurs sooner and to a greater extent Similar!) 
the addn of hexoscdiphosphatc (but not of mono-phosphate esters) causes the disap- 
pearance of the induction time and accelerates the glucolysis S MouCCtlS 

Disturbances in the mineral regulation mechanism In diseases of cattle. A study 
of tetany B Sjollfwa asd L Sttrus Btothtm Z 229, 358-80(1930) — A stud> 
of blood serum of cattle suffering from delivery paresis and a ' grass tetany" reveals 
some remarkable changes in the mineral metabolism, particularly in the Mg content, 
the coucn of Ca ions and of the inorg P In the former disease these quantities were 
on the av 2 19. 0 44 and 2 1C mg %. in the latter, 0 4G, I 18 and 4 33 mg %, resp 
The difference between these 2 pathol states was also manifested in the total Ca con- 
tent. namely, 4.35 and C Co mg %, resp In the normal cattle the concns of Mg. 
P, Ca** and Ca on the av were I CO, 4 57, I C5 and 9 35 mg %, resp A graphic 
method has been developed for representing the total blood content of Mg, Ca and P 
in such a way that the normal and pathol states are spatially sepd In delivery paresis 
the ratio Ca/Mg — 2 approaches that (0 0) existing when narcosis is produced through 
the injection of a Mg salt In ‘ grass tetany" this ratio is Ca/Mg «* 14 6, while in 
normal cattle it is 5 C. showing that there is actually a condition of excitation. In 
"grass tetany 1 the Mg content of the blood vanes according to the time of the coffee 
tion of the sample If taken at the beginning of an attack of tetany the Mg is low and 
alter the attack it is almost invariably high, possibly because of the strong muscle contrac- 
tion during the convulsions The tetany attach} in "grass tetany" occur even when the 
Ca/P is relatively high, namely 1 5, whereas in parathyroid tetany the attack docs not 
take place unless this ratio is less than 1 In both pathol conditions however, the 
% of diffusible Ca undergoes wide variations Whereas in normal cattle the diffusible 
Ca constituted 48-66% of the total, it ranged from 25 to 100% during delivery paresis 
and from 40 to 100% during "grass tetany." but no connection was observed between 
the change in tbe % of diffusible Ca and the attacks. The inorg P of the serum is 
completely diffusible under all conditions The diffusible fraction of the Mg varied 
greatly in the normal and in the sick cattle In delivery paresis no evidence was found 
of a relationship between the concns of the Ca**, H*. HCOj' and I IPO* — of the 
scrum S. MoiCCUS 

Behavior of blood water during asphyxia. TajctsiiiSaso J Btoehem (Japan) 12, 
281 315(1930) — Tbe plairaa vol in acute asphyxia decreases about 14 8% this being 
practically independent of the dehydration of the blood The sp gr of the serum 
is always raised by about 0.3% in acute asphyxia The dehydration of both blood 
and serum during acute asphyxia is very small, being on the av 0 6% for serum and 
only 0 3% for the whole blood In prolonged asphyxia, on the contrary, the water 
content of tbe serum or blood alwaj s increases and there is never any dehydration The 
deh> drat ion occurring in acute asphyxia is not extensive enough to account for all the 
changes in the conen of the various blood constituents, and the passage into the blood 
from the tissues must be the chief source from which these increases originate. Par- 
ticularly in prolonged asphyxia, when there is actual hydremia the increased conen 
of different Mood constituents is obviously due to migration of substances from the 
tissues S Morcctjs 

Comparative study of proteins in blood serum and pathological serosities Ch 
Aoiarp and A Arca-nd Cempr rend 189, 530-2(2 929; —The authors question 
the fact that the proteins of exudates and transudates come only from blood plasma 
1 Jointing °ut that the protein content of plasma vanes notably in pathol. conditions 
they compare the protein content of blood serum with that of serous liquids In 32 
cases of pleurisy (10 inflammatory and 2 cardiac) about 50% of protein was found in 
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while f,3-R0 r n was found in the blood serum The ration Ivtireen 
£ ZTjTt bkSStSXa sc£us liquids (senim£.q«.d> were \3& to JG for 
Snfl.^VtTirv ««s and 2 to 2 89 for the cardiac The Talias for individual proteins 
Albumin 1 1G to 2 "4 (one ticeplionat value of 0 01), globulin, 1 14 to -23 (•• 
rrwptiSKSi of O TCatSTllS. * yxcfrclan. I 07 to I 7H in six case*, but g 
”|?C GO and 17 02 in four cases m the two cardiac 

albumin and globulin, but were discordant for myxopretnn (I 07 to fi 00), in two caw* 
exceeding the ratio for globulin in the bloo<) scrum but not in the scroiw liquid In 
seven cases of dropsy the values of jrrum/hquid were 11 13 to ~ W (one exceptional 
value of 1 GO in a case of serum rich in protein) The ratios for the individual protefns 
were albumin 3 0V to 40 47. globulin. 1 GO to <0 13. myxofec-tnn i, 4 i- to J-31 
The ratios show that there was always much less albumin, globulin and wyre/fc/n* 
m the serous liquids than in the blood scrum, but the proportion was much more variable 
for myxoptolon A and A conclude that most of the proteins of serous liquids come 
from blood plasma, but that this doe* not exclude the possibility of protein formation 
in the serous membranes A J- K ’**V, ,S ' # 

Guanidine-like substances la the blood la experimental yellow ferer G M 
rtbELAV and Z. HISDLB Lancet 1030, If G78-0— In exptl yellow fever in monkey* 
there is nn increase in the blood content of guanidine bhr substances, similar to that 
assoed with other conditions unolnat Iivct necrosis Tins increase can l>e reduced 
by the administration of Ca lactate, which, however, does not present death but dors 
tend to present hemorrhages. The method of Pfcflncr and Myers was used for detg. 
the guanidine hVc substances b K S* tnr*T 

Manganese In foodstuffs and itt possible reUtloa to cirrhosis of the liver. A I" 
Boycott avd G R. Cautrov Lancet 1930, II, 059 —The method of Bradley (Lin 
dow and Peterson C A. 22, 125) was used for detg the Mn. Various food products 
were analyzed and ol them doves, tea, pepper, ginger, coTtandrr. winkles and scallops 
contained the most Mn. F. IV SrtPEXT 

Plasma-protein loss with edema but without proteinuria and Its bearing on the 
concept of nephrosis. T I Benvbtt, H. C, Dodds avd J. D UoncuTsov l/wc<l 
1930, II, 1000-8 — Massive loss of protein may occur from the blood by routes other 
than the kidney and edema follows this loss. In such cases no pathol changes are 
produced in the kidneys. V. If SrtnraT 

Brea content of the cerebrospinal fluid la status eplleptlcus. O R. Umov avd 
J Tvton Fort Lanai 1930, II, 1233-4 — ' There was a high urea and glucose content 
of the cerebrospinal fluid I*. Jl. SrttiritT 

Inflammation. V, The mechanism of fixation by the Inflammatory re action. 
Valy MemcW J. Exptl Med. 53, 171-7(1031); cf C. A 24, 4 KB — Microscopic 
studies show the presence of a network of fibrin within the tissues and numerous throm- 
bosed lymphatics at the site of inflammation Pptd. Fe compds , possibly coagulated 
horse strum or particulate matter caught in this fibrinous reticulum, will disseminate 
less readily than trypan blue from the site of inflammation. Trypan blue Injected at 
the periphery of an inflamed area fails to enter the site of inflammation. Fixation of 
foreign substances by the inflammatory reaction is primarily due to mechanical ob- 
struction caused by a netw ork of fibrin and by thrombosed lymphatics at the site of the 
urnammatioo VL Fixation of trypan blue in inflamed areas of frogs. Ibid 170- 
«™ii ypan „ ' u V cctcd *f lto circulating blood stream of frogs, accumulates 
?. l f fl ? ai 5 d «t* rea; m ^ cd vhe cl Inflammation. It b fued 

flampA l d f '? diflusc outward If the dye b injected at the periphery of an in- 
?Susedbvthe f ^l^ W,t 7, the ?** ° f thc j nfla “ n “ tlon - Tbb faiWof^metrotiSt 

Uif mflamtd^'^ lymphatic vessels and the presence of a network of fibrin in 

an J,Kr tot 0f **“5*“? rc5Ca r ch (Aston) 12. The detection of hoi mea”»s 
adulterant in sausage and other studies of the precipitin test (Bolin) 12. 

miUan cT S im p^ A5U: C#scer “ d Scientific Research. New York*: The Mac- 
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!I|S0« when exposed to light from a Hg vapor lamp after passage through a suitable 
filter Elimination ts more rapid m the unne than in the bile B C A 

Intestinal elimination of iron in the dog V’. Henriqu£s ayd A Roche Bull 
sot chim. hot 12, 401-8(1030) ■ — A daily oral administration of Tc (3CO-I675 mg) 
as lactate docs not nflect elimination by the colon The intestinal absorption of i'e 
(detd by the TiCl ( method) varies with the salt used, and the results do not support 
the theory of absorption in thr small intestine and elimination by the large intestine 

n c. a. 

AxTest of the internal secretion of the pancreas during deeamethylenediguanidine 
hypoglucemia. E Zunz and J La Barbu Compt rend sot btol 101,141-3(1929), 
cf C. A. 24, 1149 — Synthalm hypogluccmia is accompanied by a diminution of the 
secretion of insulin B C. A 

Chemistry of overventdation. G Popovich; and H Popescu Compt rend sot 
btol. 101, 400-8(1929) — In convulsions caused by over ventilation there is an increase 
in scrum Ca and a decrease in the scrum phosphate The decrease in phosphate is reduced 
by ergotamine and increased by adrenaline and ephetomne. All these drugs tend to 
reduce the serum Ca B C. A 

EfTect of yohimbine on blood sugar. S Hanson Compt rend soe btol 101, 
601-3, 003-5. 605-7(1029) — Yohimbine causes a slight nsc in blood sugar, in small 
doses It suppresses adrenaline byperglucemia although with larger doses a rise is ob- 
served The increase by yohimbine of the hypogtucemic action of insulin is discussed 
a B C. A 

Effect of adrenaline on the respiratory metabolism in exophthalmic goiter. I 
Scmtx. Magyar Ortoss Arch 30,202 0(1929) B C A 

Influence of electrolytes on the syneresis and clotting of blood. Satya PraxasiI 
and N R. Diiar J Pkys Chem 35, 029-37(1031) — The electrolytes used were 
KC1. CaCli, (NIL), SO,, KP, K.C.O., AcONa, Na,C.H,0,. NaOH and Na citrate 
Each test sample contained 230 cc of goat blood and was dild to 250 cc by the addn 
of HA) and salt soln The smallest quantity of electrolyte used was 2 cc of N sotn 
and the largest was 15 cc. of 3 N soln In all cases syneresis decreases with increasing 
concn of any one electrolyte The conens necessary to suppress syneresis in the 
clots formed were KCl 0 12 N. CaCI, 0 0845 N, (NIL), SO, 0 170 N. K,C,0, 0 016 
N, Na citrate 0 016 N. KF 0 049 N. NaOH 0 039 If still higher concns. of elec- 
trolytes were added the blood was stabilized and no dotting occurred Stabilizing of 
blood by fluondes, citrates and oxalates is due not to removal of Ca but to the influence 
of the anions Clotting of blood and syneresis are affected by the same forces which 
affect formation and syneresis of both org and inorg gels h E Brown 

Therapy of spontaneous mouse cancer. Failure of tuberculin, karkinolysin and 
some inorganic compounds therein Burton T Simpson and Millard C. Marsh 
Ann Surgery 93, 169-70(1931) — Fifty-six loorg compds contg 33 chem elements 
for which there is evidence indicating therapeutic value for transplantable cancer and 
4 forms of tuberculin, and 1 ext of thymus have been found to have no therapeutic 
action on spontaneous mouse cancer Rachel Brown 

Experimental and clinical studies on the treatment of cancer by dichloroethyl 
sulfide (mustard gas). Trank E Adair and Halsey J Bacc Ann Surgery 93, 
190-9(1931) — Mustard gas soln is an effective agent against a localized cancer lesion 

Rachel Brown 

Excretion urography, an experimental investigation of the properties of uroselectan 
W Arthur Mackey Glasgow Med J 34,9-18(1031) — Uroselectan, the Na salt of 5 
uni o-2 keto-l-pyndmeacetic aad, is well tolerated by rabbits even when administered 
in amts proportionately 10 times the human dose, provided the injection is made slowly 
Administered rapidly, doses smaller than the max may be fatal There is no evidence 
that the tidneys are injured during the excretion of the coned soln of uroselectan 
The urinary tract of the rabbit may be demonstrated by x rays during the excretion 
period R B 

The results of the use of aenflavine hydrochloride in the treatment of undulant 
fi«M m % YTwraa®*. Cnw Me4 A ism. S — "Results )rom a nunfnvx 

of cases suggest the intravenous use of aenflavine materially shortens the course of 
undulant fever, and prevents the development of an incapacitating arthritis 

_. . , . . AT Cameron 

The danger of indiscriminate lodme prophylaxis J F Reith Pharm Wttkblad 
68, 77-82(1931) —A review of the arguments against the indiscriminate and unsuper 
vised use of iodized salt A \y jjox 

The silica content of human blood and its alteration by administration of silica 
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1 Irf vitfcit Kkaijt thyxut ( hfm 191, HI M) T hr Mh content of 1 1m 

Mo*hI r>f nnriml person* vnnr* lx twern I nn»l !>',< < t 0"* «<W *1' a, b» bnt r ' lf ' 1 Individual 
nnilltaln* lilt tn<>, \j1ih* within imuh n mower limit* Hip btiv*l * n,, I 

lrctt con tilts* Mw-wlnl mw SO, tli.r. tint of norm . I nowm* A.ImlnU fallon of 
'nt.lv nl.torlx <1 SO, i..cr«n-« t tl.< SO, content ».f the hi'**) *>Y ■» tn«tlli»U* ol l!m inun. 
tily ndmiiintind Alt'* dxxnmttiiiinij. th» tt.Alnont vt fal week* tlipv Ix-fafr 
the SO, unit ml tmkt again t» in. null l«t.» method* of administration were employe «1 
(I) oral niliniimlintl.m «.f Ml.tirrn n gl>««>l evler «-f »'hnc nd-l. and U) llilnl it ion 
of a spray tout* u low I mWvh. mitt obtain. .1 by hydtolyvi* .,1 SU.ot l.y treatment of 
silicitr* Willi mid* at fit II •! I he "ml method it mnrli more rRirlmt The nv of 
«*7 f IV t xhnwed ui> intfrntr of 1 i V/, over tlir nomi.il while in I ««■ it row to A 
U„ n,ti i] it i<iti e»|t' »h»w that the mrnav tint not comM**") to the nttanlUy «<t 
inuiixtrrrd hut that a mobili/atum of the SO, «>f the orgmNin umirt, »<» tint the SiO* 
value of the hhxxl rrmiin* alt. ml f«if n considerable time ftrtmnlly the original 
value rrtntnt the fat guatit ulnorption by inh'datniu it rxpliinrd by the fact that 
the orally mltinnitt. reel sdi'trm iiK.itiiiii rt mi util ivnfahh (•„ in the iritrxilnr and the 
hulk <>f it it | In re <»nv<rte<] min mi in*ol unit .lilhrntlly atnnrbril form A W I) 
The fate cl ternary chain* other than thoxo with thier atom* of carbon V /.AfMUt 
,\nn (hynnl fihviunthim tool ft, i/, ,iiI||mij llir MlUnt utrinit administration 
of AcOlf to ra hh lit rim*.* an ttunatnl heat |>nxln« imu «i|inl to the . nergy produced 
1>y lit cmnplt tr want itnm 1 .ntov or ,lh*l> ne glvs»l h .» m> such rfl.ct A conclude* 
tint the riirtnhoh m of prot.mx nr «f r irlxiht.lralit <h* » not tu tr-s.tr dy involve the 
formation of tenury t eh nut nt an mte north >tr inMuct of p« taUihtm H I. 

The air.nlflcimce of chemical configuration for the pharmacological eflrctaof adrena- 
line-like aubsOnees. Hi n tun IIa*ama Arth rttil Path Pharmalol 13J, fill Wi 
(111 HI) - (\ I hrnrtliylutiltir tin Ixslc anfittance of the udnnahne group, hat only 
>bght tynipdltomlmrlic netmn llir intnahiclinn of o phenolic Off group in the 
fnra position or of nil air <>H croii|* In the /tC of the aide rh-iini Inarutet fit nc- 
flvlty. Intrrcli mime the Nil. nnd tfir off ttonjit .»f the fl hydroxy fi nherietliyltnilnc 
detfroy* it* aympnthimmnrtic action (mirttini; thr lenyth «>f the aide clnint by ft 
Me group <lecrro»rt the netlvity lay ’/, I he lihihiy of llie ndremhne troupe ft not 
ti<ce«"irily detd hy the Oil yroupt «>f fhe Ix-firme ring Itepl icing a II In the a C 
by ft nconil jdieiiyi tr.viip iNtmx the actiuly titxm ouvea, Init end.mv the atdntnnce 
with atronij munch atlmnlttint j>ro|x-rtlen Oxldiilng the a<condiry «Ic to a ketone 
dinilnUIn x the iictivl ly I he toxicity of the vnrioni tncmlx-r* of the trotip dex-v not 
jnralM the Intensity of the aympathonilinetic action if Panin 

The kidney action of phlothlrln Inmtlcation* upon frog kidney*. ]|an« IUiiv 
UK Anh txfll I’uih I’harmnkol 153, IS/ k’l.lfic ID) -Uith n jihiefeie free fH-f. 
(tlnlnx fluid (Miikx *<>l» ) Jihhntdnn d<» a not c iu-.e any chintc in mine arcretioii It» 
tlncnrctlc nction ic due (I) to nn inluhltlon of the nnrnnl tuhiihr revirptlofi, and (2) 
to a clnilfe In the |xrnu ilnhty «>f the vc»a-l walli for tliic.ne, which allow* lla puujc 
ltirwu.li the wulW of the tutiuU* into the utmr If 1 aciv. 

)>lxtrlhullen of Intulin In the organlxtn following Ita Injection. I. Hah* IFokukiia 
Arch rxfll Path I'hnrmntnl ]5J, Jl I ,iD(lt> ID) I ollowiin; Ha iiitnivriiout iiijictlon 
Into f dibit* ItiAUlin U atottd ptlmitlly in the liver within (ul min , however, it at»j>caT» 
In the mmclri, and cruduilly iricnnwx in rimntity UV,\ of the total injected iacinjc 
r trove red alter li’/t hr* from the tnmclr* In nnrkr.l contraM, following (iilrcutiuirotii 
jnjrctloti, the in u Moral c i* re .died in UI min , and then only amount* to M\% of that 
Injected I! rah** the nnrMlon n* to whether the Injrclinit of inxiilin atimuhtea on 
r/ u? r,v,ni «««»"« ))■ llelatlonxhiphelwern method of niitrilJon *nd Wood *ug*r. 
•*?“ ell'll —In hotti ntuneuinry and adteti dine hyi>etyliicrmi* the cpi’uitity ol itwidin 
which Cali lx* rxld from the org in* i* increased Anlm di on a carbohydrate rich diet 
aim Mum inemivd Iriviihn In gucli ant mil*, tl.e ndmlnl*trutloti of li)*iilin niiv* 
a tuolilhli/alloii of cndotcrtmtu imuliii in the u-mu* which miy exceed the <tu»ntlty 
Injected 1 xogrnriii* Inxidin h much rnvirf to ext than ctidoguirnii II. tnggexts 
th it there arc a type* nl Inuihn. fixed tl'vne inxiilin nnd free, lomcly bound p incrcntic 
liixidm In the diahrtlc (lie clfcctlxe ln*ue iiixului woutd tic dccrcuoed. II, i; 

Pharmacological and phyalologieal atudlea on the aweat centers. IV, The effect 
ol Inorganic cation* tipnn the thermal and »weat center in the midbraln. Jtuw-iuij 
JIAXAMA. Arth rtf tl Path VbntmaM I5J, lWl-.'!0H(Ht!0), cf. C. A. 24, 21KH — 
X, Ila and Ka ir«i« injected sulicrnniatly Into the tuber cinercum cniive on incrcav In 
letup ftiul In sweat xrcirtion. Mg nnd Cn Son* ntc Inhibitory. H llAfJUt 

The mechanism of the lowering of Wood pressure by histamine. Max Kocmcum 
ann Hour Mini k Arth exttl Path Pharnuikol. ] SJ, .'!0D 2I(IIM0) —In cuttle dog* 
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find rabbits very small quantities of histamine cause capillary dilatation acceleration 
of circulation, moderate increase of arterial pressure and occasionally also of venous 
pressure All these e fleets can be explained by either a decrease tn the total vessel 
sol . or an increased blood sol Larger doses cause a transient hypertension, followed 
by hjpotension Both arteries and veins contract, particularly the latter, causing a 
diminished flow of blood through the dilated capillaries into the veins The fall in 
arterial pressure is therefore due to imperfect filling There is occasionally an increased 
liver \ol, possibly liecausc of the filling of the hepatic capillaries with blood Atem 
porary decrease in respiration is followed by an acceleration, possibly on account of 
the increased pressure in the right auricle II. Faclb 

The eflect of homatropine melhomtrate upon gastric secretion. M Tevypnbauw 
Arch exfill Path Pkarmatol 15J, 325-30(1 WO) —Homatropine metbonitrate is only 
i/,i as inhibitory upon gastric secretion by dogs as is atropine H Taclb 

The effect of an extract of the posterior lobe of the hypophysis, morphine and 
caffeine upon the activity of the kidneys. B Sager. Arch exptl Path Phurmakol 
133, 33l-fo<m</) u rACLB 

The reaction of snake hearts to certain cardiac poisons. Otto Gessyer Arch 
expll Path Pkr.rn-.dl.il 153,347-58(1*130), cf C A 24 , 5374 —The heart of Trofndono- 
tus ratnx or I'i f<era berus is only '/in* as sensitive to strophanthin as the frog heart. 
A qualitatively similar resistance was observed against the whole digitalis group, pos- 
sibly due to decreased absorption by the cardiac muscle The symptoms of poisoning, 
and the effects of cations, particularly Ca and K, are the same as in frog hearts The 
stimulating and conducting portions of the snake heart are comparatively more sensi- 
tive to digitalis than the contracting portions Saponin and saponin like toxins affect 
snake and frog hearts similarly The blood of Tropxdonclu s nalnx and that of Viper a 
berut are not toxic for the heart of these snakes II Eagle 

Treatment of morphinism by Insulin and grape sugar. CCyther Avtov avd 
Josep Jacobi Klin 11 ochschr 9, 1547(1930) II Eagle 

The differentiation of the total blood sugar into glucose and galactose following the 
administration of galactose II Tetow. II Kosterlitx and If N Naumavv 
Klin 1 Vochschr 9, 1549-00(1030) —In normal patients, there is little change tn the 
blood glucose following the administration of galactose The latter disappears from 
the blood within 2 hrs , reaching a max of 0 02-0 07% within the first hr In cases 
with hepatic damage the blood galactose may nse as high as 0 14 r >%, and is still dem- 
onstrable after 2 hrs In diabetics the galactose curve is normal but there is a sur- 
prising increase of blood glucose which may double its original value II E 

Effect of insulin upon secretion I’etcr F Meycr Klin Hocticfcr 9, 1578-81 
(1930) — rnsulin increases the acidity and usually the quantity of gastric 4 uice within 
15-90 mm The blood sugar change is the inverse of this change, reaching min values 
when the gastric secretion is at its max Diabetics who do not become hypoglucemic 
following insulin show no gastric reaction In achylia, insulin like histamine, is ineffec- 
tive II Eagle 

The retention of uroselectAH in the human body. W Tourn k and T Damm 
KItn H ochschr 9, 1581-3(1930) — \\ ith normal kidney function there is no demonstra- 
ble uroselectan in the blood 4 hrs aftcT its administration, residual quantities of < 0 5 
g m the blood show partial impairment of kidney damage, >05g after 4 hrs mdi 
cates a high degree of kidney damage H Taclb 

Eflect cf caffeine in bypoglucenua. Ludwig Topper ayd Susanne Jahoda 
KItn If ochschr 9, 1 5S 5-6 (19 JO) — The symptoms of insulin shock are not related to 
the hypoglucemia and can be relieved by caffeine, which does not affect the blood sugar 

II Eagle 

The effect of the administration of bilirubin upon the blood. Ludwig Topper 
Khn |1 ochschr 9, 1/ <0(1930) — The intravenous injection of 003 g of bilirubin into 
humans causes a transitory (21 hrs ) increase in hemoglobin without affecting the red 
cell count JI Eagle 

Clinical experiences in the treatment of post-encephahtic phenomena with harmine. 
IfEiNz Frank and Otto Scdlesincer Khn If ochschr 9,1864-0(1930) — Good re- 
sults are reported, increased by the simultaneous administration of scopolamine 
_ ; H Eaclb 

The vascular effect of minute iodine concentrations. Georg Barkan and Salve 
Truck Khn Woehschr 9, 1872(1930) ■ — No definite effect 1 $ produced by I. m concns 
between 1 50000 and 1 10 000 000 upon the caliber of rabbit ear veins II E 
Rhusinic acid, an active constituent of Rhus suceedanea, L Kojiro Terauchi 
Tohoku J Lxpll Med Id, 123—56(1030) —The cbetn. and pharmacoL properties of an 
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aad isolated from the fruit of Rhus tucttdnrn are described m detiil It it rnmtniy 
cardiotonic, is sympathomimetic and is very toxic for rabbits (lethal j AGtr* 

** Effect of camphor upon the adrenaline output and the blood sugar content in non- 
anesthetized, oon-fa<ted dogs Kocoeo Oikawa aM> TATsrsAfiL'gn Ivaha JoMti 
J Exptl iM 16, D*is imn’iUrt - Camphor olive «t injected sulxutanenmly into 
dogs in quantities greater than l 71 g per kg caused increased socrttion of admix* 
line, hypergluo mia increased ptilsc rate ami respiration. Lasting for ns long as .. 
hours with the max effect in H> cn mm * J • Ar * ** 

The effect of certain narcotics (urethanst on peerieabuity of Ur mg ceils to water, 
DauuiV LtCKf- Biol Bull 00, 72-9(1011) — N'arcntics in the prettier of se a water 
do not decrease permeability to water beyond the value normally found in the ffuid 
There is a tendency to r-duce perm-aSihiy to water narcotics of this typo arc less 
effective in lilts respect than are bival-nt cations Thu effect, too d-pends On the 
chem compn of the medium in which the narcotizing com pd is dissolved F. G G 
Action of ephedrine on the dog heart 'electrocardiograph studies) I. F Cnruto 
CWpf rend tor hint 00 , 1 >2.1 7(192SI Phrsml Abstracts 14. r >21 —Synthetic rph'drin- 
cphctonin* (\frrckl products certain mndiiintions m th" rl ctrocardiogram of the 
dog In small doses it causes brad venrdi a smoaunculir and aunculo vrntricu’irbloek, 
ventricular extra systole and increase of the T waif fn large <t««ses it induces tachy- 
cardia and affects the whole conducting system including IMrkmie’s t»h rs I'milly 
the heart fails in filmllation G G 

lctrs-ocular tension and physico-chemical properties of the vitreous humor. T 
REDscon and I* JtErss Compt rend toe biol 00, IW5 fif 102M Phrsml Abstracts 
14, 521 d C A 22, 5122 — hwellmg of the vitreous humor depends upon its reac- 
tion Isotonic solns of HC1 and lf,PO, were injected into the vitreous hum >r of rabbits 
The tension fell in 30 mm . and the normal condition was restored m M) days Atk 
injection gave less characteristic rrsults Hypotension often follows the rise In 
jection of gelatin causes a marked reduction Lasting a!>out 8 days lliPO, was mp-cted 
in a case of glaucoma and caused a marked lowering of tersion with erttef which lasted 
a month The rffect of gelatin is due to its action on the Isoelec point of the proteins 
of the vitreous humor G G 

Action of mercurial diuretics on hydremia, chloremia, azotemia and the urinary elimi- 
nation. I IfATZiEfiAW, I GAinrt-A a vp Donnrt. Compt rent soc biot 99, 1811-1 
(1028), Physiol Abstracts 14, 218-9 — Keptal. solyrgan and novaiurol given to man 
on a fixed diet cause identical variations m the Wood and urine of subjects with dif- 
ferent cardiac and renal affections Hydremia is increased, reaching a max 5 hrs 
after injection The Cl of blood is increased but not to the same extent in all cases 
The X of the Wood is practically unchanged Intense diuresis occurs on the day of 
injection The output of Cl on the day of injection Is 2 to 7 times greater than on the 
day preceding Urea is only slightly increased but not in all cases G G 

Action of msulm and thyroxine on endocrine glands. J VatrivavpP T lorfitiv 
Compt rend soc biol 100, II 1-3{I929) Physiol Abstracts 14, 581 — After injection 
of insulin the thyroid becomes congested, and colloid degeneration increases in the 
hypophysis Thyroxine in increasing doses causes a marked reaction in the pancreas, 
the islets of Langcrhans are multiplied and new islets arc being formed at the expense 
of exocnne acini Insulin causes hypcrpfasic and thyroxine degenerative effects 


_ o o. 

Ergotamine, yohimbine and post-hemorthagic hype rg!u certain. I I KrrzcscC. 
Compt rend soe bid 100, 385-8(1929), Physwl Abstracts 14, 418— lYgotamine and 
yohimbine inhibit the hyperglucemta produced by adrenaline Hcmnrrhige causes 
hypergluecmia with increase of P and Ca The latter form by hyperglucerma is also 
inhibited by the drugs mentioned, and it is therefore not due solely to increased gly- 
cogcnolysis lollowmg increased output of adrenaline G G 

t ...° n t^Phor, hexetone and sodium salicylate on cestodes and Ankyiostoma 
ot the dog. S r Gomfs da Costa Compt rend soe biol 100,000-1(1929), Physiol. 
Abstracts 14, 071 , — 4 Camphor in 3 M/lOtX) soln is inactive on the Tenia terrain of 
tne dog l Camphor has a stronger effect Hexetone in 5 Af/1000 has a strong effect, 
ana causes paralysis in twice this concn Part of this action is due to the salicylate 
in which hexetone is dissolved The action of these rrngents on cestodes is somewhat 
less than, on A scans On the whole, the action o( the camphors on A nkylostoma is 
praeurally nil Hexetone is less active on Ankylostoma than on Tenia G G 
Effect of sodium carbonate on polycythemia after muscular exercise. I I. Nrrz- 
ESCU A.HD o. MniALnacu. Compt rend. soc. biol 100, GS0-9(1D29); Physiol. Abstracts 
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14 , 456— Among the metabolites of muscular exercise supposed to stimulate splenic 
contraction lactic acid occupies a prominent place NaiCOi injected intravenously 
opposes this action, which is therefore apparently due to the acid Psychic excitation 
and lack of ox) hemoglobin arc probably secondary agents It is important to note 
that, while the alkali prevents splenic contraction and polycythemia, it docs not pre- 
vent byperpnea after exercise C G 

Action of chloroform on mammalian plasma and serum. P Bordet Compt 
tend sec biol 100, 751-3(1929), Physiol Abstracts 14, 283-4 cf C A 24, 891 —If 
oxalatcd rabbit plasma is coagulated und-r the influence of CHClj after several hrs 
only traces of thrombin arc found in it CHCli coagulation of ordinary plasma yields 
abundance of thrombin CHCli docs rot excite the formation of thrombin m the 
absence of Ca A scrum resulting from normal coagulation rapidly loses its thrombin 
whereas that arising in presence of CHCli maintains activity o\er long periods 

G G 

Chlorine, bromine and iodine and cardiac excitability. L de Borgraap Compt 
rend soc hoi 101, 107-8(1929). Physiol Abstracts 14, 359 —Br can completely re- 
place Cl as an anion in the perfusing fluid of the frog heart without causing any impor- 
tant changes in the beat The tmtabihty, however is diminished Iodine used to 
replace Cl entirely causes distinct changes The heart is slowed and the irritability 
diminished G G 

Action of sodium glycocbolate and sodium taurocholate in Ringer-Locke solution on 
isolated frog heart. U Mantf and S Ciorapciu Compt rend soc. biol 101, 
225^6(1029), Physiol Abstracts 14, 375 — Bradjcardia was never observed as a re 
suit of the action ol a weak soln of bile salts on the frog heart Tachycardia was com 
mon, except in case of coned soln which caused, besides brad) cardia intoxication of 
the myocardium and tendency to arrest the beat G G 

The pancreatic function in insulin hypoglucemia. B A IJou'say, J T Lewis 
and V G Foglia Compt rend soc biol 101, 239-41(1029). Physiol Abstracts 14, 
380 — After the injection of insulin into (o) normal dogs. (6) dogs without pancreas and 
(e) dogs with cervical grafted pancreas the gluccmic fall is similar in all, but the restora 
tion is slowest in the last mentioned animals This fact may be due to the suppression 
of the extrinsic nervous system, which influences the pancreatic endocrine function and 
which is stimulated by the hypoglucemia G G 

Effect of continued injections of insulin in depan ereatized dogs. B A IIoussay, 
J T Lewis and V G 1 oclia Compt rend soc biol 101,241-5(1929), Physiol 
Abstracts 14, 380 — There is a basal secretion of insulin which increases or diminishes 
according to the gluccmic fluctuation The amt can be eiid by injections of insulin 
into depancreatized dogs It is necessary in such cases to inject a regular dose of 
0 01 unit per kg per hr G G 

Injection of sodium nucleate in dementia precox. II Claude, P Scirrpp and 
A Dimolesco Compt rend soc biol 101, 539(1929), Physiol Abstracts 14, 672 — 
A markedly irresponsive condition of the nervous system to injection of nucleate of 
soda and to other kinds of interference is generally recognized Yet in cases which 
show no improvement a profound reaction of the organism is tndicated by certain 
changes m the blood Leucocytosix is an early occurrence chiefly affecting mono- 
nuclears It may be exhibited before any signs of fever set in eosinophils are in 
creased later The discordance between phys and psychic reactions is very marked 
in dementia precox G G 

Influence of the thyroid on reticulo-endothelial blocking p Goebel. Compt 
rend soc biol 101, 596-7(1929) Physiol Abstracts 14, 658 — Injection of colloidal Ag 
which blocks the reticufo-endothehaf system and causes hypergfucemia in normal dogs 
does not cause hypergluccmia after removal of the thyroid The hypcrglucemia is a 
function of the glycogen reserve and it may fail to occur when colloidal Ag is injected 
into a normal dog after thyroid feeding Blockingof the reticulo-endothelial system 
causes no change in the cholesterol content of the blood in the dog after thyroidectomy 

Secretion and glucemia. E Zun z Compt rend soc biol 102, 339-40(1929), 
Physiol Abstracts 14,576, cf C A 24, 413— Secretin free from hypotensive properties 
lowers glucemia in the dog, and the degree of this effect is in proportion to that on pan 
creauc activity But prepns. of secretin have been found which produce the effect 
on the pancreatic juice without hypoglucemia. Thus, the two actions are not caused 
by the same chera compd Q Q 

Histamine and alkalosis R Raptxin and P Saradjtchvilt Combt rend soc 
biol 102, 559(1929), Physiol Abstracts 15, 33 — Subcutaneous injections of histamine 
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m epfl'pt'c* and alcoholic* produced a condition of *Vt\Uri% du* to nitric and urinary 
vrr-ti'.n of Cl Amt of alley «» r»acVd 20 mm after tl ' injection TV mi* 
/f Cl outfit by the kidney occurred in 10 mm , thm there wai a fall rfn«" tojndrlc 
were t ion follow'd h/ a 2nd mi* S’ mm after tV iniection G (1 

Anta pinl*m of the bn* troplne (tropanol land pilocarpine on the lubmaiillaryeland, 
f lUtAD i. tempi cerof i„r W 102, r,71 dfl'dTi) Pkritol Ahtlrruli 15, f/J, ef 
f yl 24. f'll Tropmol rherVi tV «erret on of »!iva 'voic'd ley injection rf piloraf. 
pH' and jibcarjin' irf w /t tl>' t'rr'TJon when inhibited try If'ijonrl 0 (1 
Cbanz** in ferJclfy of nrtnyl r.ttrn* In the rabbit M G*a *»ir» aw, f Maarr 
Comfit r*M tor tut 102, V7/5- PUViJt) Pkytvl AbtUvti 15, 171 -TV author* 
formerly .fated tl at l Ojfl.O,), m^eted wViitaneoiidy »•» tl ' ral tit wa» alway* fatal 
m a do" r f 0 Mjfl * j'r kz 1 fom a teriei r f erpt* tli'y *1 ow no* tbit th' fatal do" 
viriei (ind't certain circtiriMarre* Vtwerjj fif/il ard 0 (/it * fey It* A rail" of thii 
variation apart from tlf brrrd. 11 lb' try of tie »mmal ard tV vavfl IVrral'* ar' 
mor' r'-i-tar.t than ini'* ard rati ita injected in tV tnrrrvr are le** ren-tant than 
in cooler wearier G G 

Action of 'ph'drln* on tV apfnat and venous pr'**of'* of tV doc before and after 
johlmhiniMtlon. if borer*. A l.rttaivr attn J l‘*rn OimCf ftn4 tot hot 102, 
Olfl'lVi) Pkynot Abtlfvtt 15. I'll 2 In lh» r* rlaloaed dot tV intrav'rvxi* 
injection of f, rn* of chlorate of epfi'drin' raiiv-t a it, lonz'd ri»e of bbol pret-ure 
in tb' carotid artery In tl ' yol iml im/ed doy tV carotid riv of pre*-f r' it euppre— cd 
I pVdrin' B'ti on tV meninyeal pret'iire indepenilently of 111' arterial lit 

action li If' oppo'ife of tint of adrenalin' which anzmmti tV mrtunz'af prea-ttrr 
'v»t\ after yolumtfflintlon G G. 

ChoUzoy act.on of neptal, P C»AH»ot,f> CttAtovrAT, M Maxikiv, J f’oatv 
A*»r» fir*CO f mrii Gimpr rf*4 iv M/f |02, Vil-ZflWl), Phyuot Alttrarlt 15, 
V ’ r >, tl. 1. A 25, ft',2 — fm-rra-in* tli' mot wt of ctolazr^ arom.it.' aridt 1/y mtr-t*- 
tutaon mrrravt th'ir r^ret rm tl ' f«n» of bite Tb' Introduction of Ifj Into tV Jr/f 
mula of i U aalicyl.it' |i '^"t'd in n'ptal In dc<"* of 2 t/» 4 « it A/o itle* tb' amt. 
of btl', in 1 r*pt tb' til' w*« rjuadriif b-d Tb' Hz f^r *c d/<* not aT'ct tV actlcm 



G G 

rnffii'nca of tha non-napnnlflabla aubttanM of 0 * *pl"n on anmla of tha rabbit 
C.friUA.J T/rnt Air* J, I'au CmiW rr*4 tot hot 102, U/2Z 2'1'dVi); Pkytiol 
Ahstriuti 15, I '/l, — IVd rabbit* r'fjmr' 10 to 20 day* forth' r'yencration of th"rythrr»' 
cyt'i. A rat, bit wblcb r'C'iv't 1 y of cbolmtcrol daily r'Tiir'* M dav* for tbi* r'*ult 
(/i/en a daily do v of I jf. of non-aapc/nifiibl' auf,'.tancc (X), tb' rabbit n"d* tut 7 
day* for tb' r'Z'n'ratlc/n. G G 

Study of p-tmlnob'nznatn of //-dl'tbrlf'ticJnnl fpanth'tln). A Pom. Comfit 
ren4 toe. I.u4. 102, 10-tT^t(rr/)). Pkyti'l Ahttroctt 15, l'/2. — Th' f'/rmnU of pinth'*ln 
ba* th' anm' ar^miatic nucl'tji a* novoram', Nlf»Cf/ r XlIfiCIfi?f(Ci1I»)« It may V 
aWdiwd by UaUm. It d/y* not inhibit IV Atti'/n of adr'niJm' c/n th' rabf/it rar 
Awith'iU of th' c/,rn'a with a 2 % ac.ln of panth^m latfi W mm , a* azamit ?’• hit 
tJAAino Th' m bill/' toxicity of pintl'iin. • t. th' ratio of toxicity to an'itl 'ti' 
pow'T, i* 2 or ?. tlm'* Im than that of novocain' Th' al/t to*idty of pinth'-m ii 
Zfcatcr G. G 

Chotagnz action of C'rtain ph'nollc aelda, M. WATfutv avp A IJcygr nmi 
Comfit ttrut toe. loot 101,2 Ml’iJt), Pkyttol Abttra/lt 15, lAd 0 — I'cdmni tcm«tr 
J* inactive 1/c^ard biliary toeroti'm in th' ih>sr In do-d of 1 y f^r 2 ^/ ty Th' eaficylatc 
Ziv'* IncoTj'tant mult* Th' m hydrorylcmr/nt' In a ttrony cholayr^ acthm TV 
dipVnol acjdi, catcchulc and ra JTric. yrntly increav th' rAitfoit of bV with inerravd 
wt of o-.lid rxt p Ilydrxcr/ VnxcAit'l* practically witVritr'T'-rt. It *"mi that t V peri 
tK»n of th' m-hydroxyt yrwp favor* tb' di-v'topmimt of rlic.Li utt prop'rti'* VaniUir 
acid, in which th' Off in th' mefa pa-'itfon 11 t*\A aerd J»y OCffi, hi* a very marV'd 
cVlayoy trui/n Tbmizh tb' pb'nol function interven'* in tV cr'rtlv'm'** of th' 
compd , It i* not in Itvlt a nofVi'nt fa'tor Th' fob* of th' carfryiyi yrmip, a* or' 
vlou-ly d'^iVd ii fiirth'r in-i*tcd on G G 

Action of intulin in tlsau' culture. Ii Vpi&uwim Air, 1, Jtrnncttrt.uAtt Comfit 
reiul toc.bml. 101, 10 2(10Vii, Phynol. Abttrmti 15. 172r— fn?ulm actiny directly an 
m'vnchymatwn cell* in artificial culture h withmit induenc' on th' Utrmsuon of yfy 
coy*n, and, far fri-nn increatmy th' coneumption of auyar, it dimim-V* tin* connimp 
tion TV diminution rum paralW with a ditturl-iny Inducnc' on yrowth in vtlm 

(i G 
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Action of dinitro-n-naphthol on the pigeon. P. V. Uvtvanck Comfit rend toe. 
biol 103,20-31(1030). Phynol Abstracts 15, 103 — Tlie pigeon after Injection of dinitro- 
a naphthol exhibits polypnea; 12 min Uter the rectal temp, rises and reaches 40 5* 
in 18 mm Peripheral vasodilatation, hyperglucemia and diminution of muscular 
and hepatic glycogen accompany the hyperthermia. The phosphates of blood and 
muscle are increased The Ca content of blood does not change The hyperthermic 
effects of dimtro-o naphthol are not suppressed by exposure of the reagent to the rays 
of a Hg vapor lamp O C 

Action of calcium and potassium on the Isolated heart R. Kirscii and II Fred 
ericq Comfit rtni toe btol 103, 34-0(1930), Phynol Abstracts IS, 157 — The chron- 
nxie of the Isolated heart of the tortoise Is lengthened by an excess of Ca or a deficiency 
of K. It is diminished in the reverse conditions If the perfusion with the modified 
Ringer soln contg excess Ca or deficient K be prolonged, then the chronaxie slowly 
returns to its original normal value A fresh perfusion now with normal Ringer sotu 
causes a new variation of the chronaxie in the opposite direction to the first change 

G G 

Karyoklnetic action of amnions add and alkalosis. M Rocmans Comft rend 
toe bid 103, 42-3(1030), Phynol Abstracts 15, 193-1 —In the guinea pig and dog 
increased multiplication of the cells in the lymphoid organs occasioned by IhAsO, 
runs concurrently with a wave of alkalosis The soly of the Ca ion Is diminished, 
and this effect is proportional to the dose of HtAsO, The results obtained with IftAsOi 
correspond with those obtained in peptone shock. The curves of cellular division and 
alkalosis run parallel In the dog the normal fi n of 7 42 nses to 7 r >2, and that of the 
guinea pig nses from 7.29 to 7 42 The aad base regulating mechanism docs not alter, 
for the variations of NallCOi and H t CO> are mutually balanced G G 

Arterial tension and leucocytes. Action of acetylcholine. L Jl vo and P Collet 
Comfit rend toe btol 103, 79-81(1930), Phynol Abstracts 15, 158 —The lowering of 
arterial pressure caused by injection of acetylcholine in dogs is accompanied by leuco* 
penia A return to a normal leucocyte count accompanies the restoration to the nor- 
mal of arterial pressure, but it is slower than the rise of pressure G G 

Latent period of fluoride intoxication. II Cristiani Comfit rend toe bio l 103, 
292-4(1930), Phynol. Abstracts 15, 120 — The bones of animals from distncts where 
there arc no factories emitting T contain very small quantities of this element in their 
compn , less than 0 05% The bones of animals from the neighborhood of Al works 
contain 0 379% Therefore, in regions where F is present even in min quantity, 
there is a condition of latent fluorosis in the cattle G G 

Strychnine-soap complexes. L VfiLLtrz Comfit rend toe biol 103, 302-3 
(1930), rhynol Abstracts 15, 124 — Soaps tend to neutralize the toxicity of alkaloids 
but to a less extent than that of toxins A mixture of oleate of Na and strychnine, 
boiled for 15 mm on a water bath, may be injected into a guinea pig in 4 times the fatal 
dose of strychnine without harmful effect. Increase of the amt leads to the typical 
symptoms Repeated Injections of the complex during a period of 2 months did not 
produce any immunity either to pure strychnine or to the complex, and it is obvious 
that immunization against crystalloid poisons cannot be effected by conferring colloidal 
characters on them G G. 

Suprarenal capsules in hyperglucemia produced by decamethylenediguanldine. 
X. CiLAnovircn Com pi rend toe btol 103, 328-30(1930), Phynol Abstracts IS, 
117 — Synthahn produces hyperglucemia the rabbit by its action on the suprarenal 
capsules Bilateral extirpation of the capsules prevents the hyperglucemia following 
injection of synthahn, extirpation of both suprarenal glands does not per sc cause varia- 
tions in the amt. of free sugar in the blood G G 

Vascular effects of aconite. H Tkerfors Comfit rend toe btol 103, 443-5 
(1930), Physiol Abstracts IS, 124 — Aconitine exerts a double action on blood vessels — 
constrictor in small doses and vasodilator in large doses. The latter is the more com- 
mon effect, the first being sometimes doubtful Atropine does not inhibit the action 
Aconitine inhibits the constrictor action of BaCIj, and therefore may be supposed to 
act on the muscle G G 

Alteration of the thyroid gland In fluoride Intoxication. If Ckistia'CI Comfit 
rend, tot btol 103, 654-6(1930), Phynol Abstracts 15, 193 — Guinea pigs were given 
fluondes in small doses over long periods and their thyroid glands compared with those 
of controls In the glands of the former, lesions were common and marked The 
animals died after an av duration of S3 days G G 

Macroscopic alterations of the hypophysis in fluonde intoxication. II Cristiani 
Comfit rend toe. btol. 103, 550-7(1930), Phynol. Abstracts IS, 193 — Chronic poisoning 
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with flnondes causes diminution of to! of the hypophysis, which becomes Cat in appear- 
ance The thickness tn the guinea pig is reduced from about 2.25 to 1 7 mm. G G 
Immediate hyperglncenia with cse of insulin. F Rathert, R. Koran* rr ayd 
(Mlle ) Y Lacreyt Compt ml toe biol 103, 5G.7-1 ( 1930) , Physiol Abstracts 15, 
173 — Injection of insulin in the normal dog causes an immediate nse of the blood 
sugar, which is transient it is followed quickly by a fall This bypergluccmia is not 
const., but it is frequent The phenomenon seems to be independent of the nature 
of the insulin employed, the dose and the path of injection G G 

Insulin byperglucemia in different rascular regions. T Ratttfsy. R Kolrilsky 
ayd (Mllp ) Y Laukest Compt rend toe biol 103, SG5-G(I930), Physiol Abstracts 
15, 173 —The hyperglucemu immediately following the injection of insulin in the normal 
dog is more marked n certain parts than in others. It is especially pronounced in the 
hepatic circulation There is increased discharge of sugar into the hepatic vein and 
a notable increase of portal blood sugar G G 

Cardiovascular effects of choline derm tires administered by the digestive tract. 
M Villas rr, L Jistin B£sancoy ayd R Cactifra Compt rend toe biol 103, 
58.7—1(1970) Physiol Abstracts IS, 190 — Methylacetylcholine introduced directlv 
into an exposed loop of intestine of the dog causes a fall of blood pressure which is maxi- 
mal in 1 min Absorption is extremely rapid ” The arterial fall of pressure is very 
prolonged The heart is scarcely affected, the fall being due to dilatation of the arterioles 
Hromochol.ne used in the same way causes a fall of pressure which is less marked, but 
bradycardia sets in with respiratory trouble The animal dies in 50 min from a dose 
of GO mg per kg G G 

Utilization of pentoses by the animal organism. Action of intravenous injection of 
pentose on lactose secretion. I. I N'rrzEscr ayd M Bevetato Compt rent soc 
biol 103, 1119-22(1970), Physiol Abstracts IS, 119-20— After the intravenous injec- 
tion of pentose the amt of sugar in the milk is increased. Injection of sucrose causes 
no change in the output of lactose. The lactose forming power of rharanosc is not as 
great as that of glucose, but it is equal to that of galactose G G 

Acute mercury poisoning, its treatment and alterations is chlorine, water, nitrogen 
and acid-base relations dunng its course. A Laydau.J Glass avd I Reiles. MVner 
Arch inn Med 20, 319-12(1930) — Acute Hg poisoning with Hg oxycyanate was 
treated by Bi therapy and by administration, after the period of anuna had passed, of 
NaCI by mouth, and rectal and subcutaneous injections of physiol NaCI sola A 
chera. study was made of the blood and urine during the 5 definite stages of the poison- 
ing Dunng the first period of anuna there was a retention of water without edema, 
a marked chloropema of the plasma and blood corpuscles, a constantly increasing azo- 
temia and a lowering of the alkali reserve, forming a complex which is typical for severe 
Hg poisoning The chloropema is probably due to loss of Cl in vomiting and diarrhea, 
as m mild cases without these symptoms the chloremia remains normal The azo- 
temia is very marked, it depends in part on the anuna and on a toxic breaking down 
of the cell protons There is a retention of urea, unc acid, creatinine and other N- 
contg compda The azotemia continued to increase for a time after the administra- 
tion of NaCI had begun Administration of NaCI at later stages did not increase the 
azotemia Usually in acidosis the Cl index of the blood corpuscles rises from increase 
in Cl content m the corpuscles Here, however, there is a marked decrease in alkali 
reserve without a shifting of the NaCI from plasma to blood corpuscles In spite of a 
decreased alkali reserve the unne remained alk Hyperventilation of the lung from 
toxic stimulation of the respiratory center by Hg or from toxic split products from 
cellular proteins, and the.lowenng of the CO» tension m the alveolar air bring about 
a decrease in alkali reserve of the plasma with excretion of basic substances by the 
kidneys. Harriet F. Holmes 

Lymphadenoma produced by injection of coal tar. L. Mercies. Compt. rend, 
soc. biol. 103, 125-G(1930), Physiol Abstracts 15, 198 — Injection of coal tar m olive 
oil into the peritoneal cavity of the mouse caused generalized hypertrophy of the lym- 
phatic glands, and splenic and pulmonary nodules In some of the descendants of an 
animal thus treated lymphadenoma appeared spontaneously. Injection of coal tar 
into the progeny of sensitized animals caused a rapid appearance of lymphoid growths 
with an increase in the no of pos. results. E. C. K 

Reaction of thyroid gland to hypophyseal extract. M. Aroy. Compt rend. soc. 
biol. 103, 145-7(19i0), Physiol. Abstracts 15, 180. — Details are given of the histologi- 
cal changes which occur in the thyroid gland as a result of hypophyseal injection in 
the guinea pig. The vesicles become empty and the epithelial cells are enlarged. The 
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evidence of marked activity b more easily observed and less equivocal In the thyroid 
than in any other gland E C. K 

Blood-vessel wall changes produced by vigantol and their regression in animals 
Alick Sciiiff. Arch Path Anal (Virchow's; 278. 62-83(1930) — Feeding vigantol 
(com. irrailiated crgosterol) to cats and rabbits in daily doses of 2—1 nig for 1-3 months 
resulted in clianges in the media of the arteries The changes included degeneration, 
proliferation and calcification Regression of the lesions could not be definitely es- 
tablished, on the other hand, there was some evidence of subsequent progression 

E It Long 

Initial stages of vigantol injury m rabbits. Lr*»st Laas Arch rath Anal 
(Virchow’s) 278, 316-C1(1K50) — bwglc doses o! 30 mg vigantol per kg. animal weight 
produced in rabbits the following changes calcification in the media of arteries, be- 
ginning in the elastic fibers without a recognizable pre stage, and passing in the aorta 
from a localized nodular medial necrosis to a more diffuse degeneration, secondly, 
calcification m various organs, dependent in turn upon degeneration caused by injury 
to the vessels concerned m the local blood supply E R Lono 

Sectioning of the splanchnic nerve and the effect of cholic acid on the creatinine 
excretion. Aijmo Taku /. Btothem (Japan) 12, 371-81(1030) — Subcutaneous in- 
jection of cholic acid causes a diminution in the creatinine excretion of the rabbit, but 
this effect disappears after sectioning of the splanchnic nerve The hypoglucemic 
influence of cholic acid is likewise removed by sectioning of the splanchnic All of 
this indicates that cholic acid exerts its action not peripherally but centrally. 

S Motevin 

Influence of hyperglueemia and of extirpation of the adrenal bodies on the amylolytic 
power of saliva and blood. Tutuo Gayda Arch ital biol 84, 5 '>-00(1 930) —See 
C A 25, 328. 338 S Morculm 

Behavior and action of organic sulfur compounds in the organism of the dog. I. 
Action and fate of thiophene jn the metabolism of the dog Avast A. Ciirutomanos 
Btochem Z 229, 248-51(1930) — Thiophene is detd colorimctncally as follows To 
each of 2 test tubes are added 5 ec coned HtSO, and 2 drops of satd CuSO« soln , 
then 0f)5 cc N lactic acid This is thoroughly mixed and heated in boiling water ex- 
actly 3 min AftcT cooling to about 10* a known arat of thiophene in ale soln is added 
to one and the unknown soln to the other test tube, this is mixed and left at room 
temp for 10 min when a color from rose to deep red develops, depending upon the concn 
of the thiophene The colors should be matched quickly in a colorimeter, and the re- 
sults ealed by the formula C ~ Ci + S,/S. where Ci - concn of known soln S, and 
5 are the colorimeter readings of the known and unknown sotns As little as 0013 
mg still gives a recognizable color. When fed to dogs 5 7-12 2% of the thiophene are 
excreted in the urine as a conjugated product and part is assumed to change to C1I» 
CJIjSH in the intermediate metabolism Thiophene does not depress the total N metab 
otisra Thiophene causes a characteristic ataxy reaction in the dog S M 

Influence of different foods on the amount of unsaturated fatty acids with four 
double bonds in the blood. N Berevd Biochem Z 229,323-8(1930) — Theamtof 
fatty acids with 4 double bonds in blood increases, after a preliminary drop, following 
the ingestion of fat This preliminary decrease does not occur if carbohydrate is fed 
together with the fat Carbohydrate or protein alone has no effect S M 

Assimilabihty and toxicity of racemic lactic acid. Otto FCrtti and Paul Engel. 
Btochcm Z 229, 381-90(1030) — The ingestion of fermentation lactic acid causes in 
man the loss of 20-30% m the unne The lactic acid is detd. in human unne by pptg 
the unne with phosphotungstic acid and removing from the filtrate the glucide like 
substances by pptn. with Ca(OH), and CuSO, In rabbit unne lactic acid cannot lie 
so detd , the long and difficult preliminary extn. with ether in a Lindt liquid extrac 
ter is necessary For the rabbit lactic acid administered orally proved much more 
toxic than previously supposed Although subcutaneously as much as 2.8-3 6 g per 
kg can be injected without any obvious harm rabbits died when fed 1 6 g and even 
as tow asOt> g tactic acid per kg , also when that quantity was given over a period of 
3 days Tor mice the lethal dose for subcutaneous injections of the Na lactate was 
2-4 g per kg Rats, on the contrary, can withstand prolonged administration of 2 g 
ormoreperkg without any ill effects The high toxicity of the ingested /-lactic acid for 
rabbits and its poor assimilabihty also in man throw doubt upon its value as a food 
substance The use of small quantities of lactic acid in lemonades, fruit juices or con- 
fectionary is probably harmless Alkalosis induced by NallCO. did not alter the 
effect of lactic acid ux rabbits and mice Nor was the utilization of the lactic acid by 
rabbit materially altered by adrenaline, phlorhum or loading with sugar Mild 
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P intoxication caused In rabbits a large loss of lactic acid, followed, however. by in 
creased retention when the intoxication passed off In n'ro expts on the catalytic 
oxidation of lactic tail on C surfaces fail to reveal an> difference between the d- and I 
and. as is observed tn physiol expts S Moxcrus 

Does adrenaline exert a direct action on the base of the rnid-brain? R II Kahi 
and E RlNDT FrJ-'knirdo fie 8, l—Kl’VU) -1 o'Jowing the application of a 1 1000 
adrenatine s>>ln to the surface of the base of the mid brain there is no evidence of a 
sympathetic stimulation of end organs or of any injury This indicates that the direct 
application of adrenaline to nerve tissue is without effect On the contrary, a strong 
nsc in blood pressure results promptly from the faradic stimulation of the liasc of the 
mid-bram S Morguus 

Effect of alkatine extracts of the anterior lobe of the hypophysis on the genitalia of 
female rats. M Reiss., II Selxe and J IHlint hnJoknrolo£ir 8, 15-2211031) — 
Aik exts from the anterior hypophysis eicrt an inhibiting effect on the hormone prei>d 
Irom the urines of pregnant women Tins inhibiting action was especially manifested 
on the epithelium of the uterus The striking changes produced by the injection of 
the sex hormone were absent if this was accompanied bv an injection of the alk ext. 
The uterus hypertrophy docs not occur tn animals treated with Iwtli exts and the great 
hypertrophy of the ovary likewise fails to develop S Morgulis 

Studies on relabon of chemical constitution and biological action: amyostatic 
poisons. Takaoki Sasaki and Ichiro Otmka J Bi echrm (Japanl 12, 42 r >-6R 
(1030) — Synthetic products made from aminopheny lalanme with glvane anhydride 
possess very interesting biol actions. These compcLs , which are the 11CI salts of 3- 
nminoby drocarbostynls (3 Astyl), act speafcally upon the brain stem and cause, in 
rabbits given subcutaneous injections disorganization of the myostatic and statokinetic 
responses resembling the decerebrate rigidity or the aLinctic-ngidity syndrome observed 
in human pathology. The amyostatic action of local anesthetics like novocane, tuto- 
caincand acoine is similar to that of the ff-Astyland its denva . which also seem to have 
local anesthesia effects The original must be consulted for a detailed account of the 
chem rrepn of these various asty 1 compds and their biol effects S. Morgulis 
The cause of the diminished effect of the vagus on the heart under Insulin. C. E 
RAihVandP Malm Stand Arch Physiol 61, t*4-7U(l*ni) — The diminished chrono- 
tropic effect of vagus stimulation upon the heart under the influence of insulin is at- 
tributable to a lowered sensitivity of the heart. There is some ev idence to show that 
the depressing effect of the insulin on the response to vagus stimulation is associated 
with an increased K content of the heart S. Morgulis 

Copper studies. C. C Swtesson Stand Arch Physiol 61, 79-112(1931). — 
Liver injury from Cu intoxication may arise in a variety' of ways. In some instances 
of acute intoxication or intoxication for n long pencil with very large doses the blood 
is the scat ol rnmary injury Icterus with hematuna and hemoglobinuria, even 
hemorrhagic nephntis follow, and sometimes there is also evidence of methemoglobin 
formation The disruption of red cells occasionally produces thrombosis of the liver 
blood capillancs which lead scoondanly to necrosis of the parenchyma However, 
the liver injury may also result from an altogrtlvr different cause In the author's 
expts with CuSO« the pnmary change in the liver was a strong capillary hyperemia 
with extensive bleeding which disrupted the liver parenchyma The dotting of the 
blood taV.es place readdy. leading to capillary thrombosis and thus to necrosis without 
pnmary blood alterations Tile hyperemia is due to dilatation of the finest blood 
vessels and is common in all metal intoxication (Hg, Ih. Cu and especially As) The 
bleeding, nt least in the case of As and P results from injury of the vessel wall S 
never found icterus or cirrhosis of the liver, and t hulls that possibly rabbits are not 
subject to icterus. A round cell infiltration was observed which might possibly have 
been an early stage of cirrhosis The hyperemia Irom Cu intoxication extends also 
to the lung and frequently causes hemorrhage or pneumonia. Although intestinal 
changes have frequently been described. S found little cv idence in his expts. Likewise, 
the kidney was only slightly affected, although occasionally n little albumin appeared 
in the unne but never any bile pigment. Generally the intoxication with Cu or Bi 
has similar effects, but the former acts more upon the liver, whereas the latter acts on 
the large intestine and cecum and on the kidneys. S. Morgulis 

Tone action of dictamnm. A Ogata J Pharm Sac Japan 50, 1124-33(1930). — 
Thoms (C. A. 17, 2oS3) previously* isolated dictamnm (I) from Dutamnus cl bus and 
studied its toxic action. O repeated the study of the toxic action of I and found a 
slightly different toxic action T. 1 Nakamcxa 

The action of formaldehyde on neuro-muscular excitability, D Bsnnvti and E. 
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IIerzfeld Com pi tend. 190, 1522-5(1030) — The Injection of 0 1 cc of 2^ CIIjO 
in saline into the lymph sac of a 35 g frog produced no important changes in the chron- 
axia or rhcolasc of the sciatic nerve gastrocnemius The injection of 0 5 cc of the 
same so!n caused loss of excitability apart from an appreciable modification of the 2 
characteristics of this excitability A\. protocols arc included T II Rider 
P hysiological action of aminomrthyI-(J 1 4-dihydroiyphenyl)-c*rblnoL Raynowd- 
IUinrr G>"ipf rend 101, 801-71(1030). cf Barger and Dale CAS, 109 — 
A mrnomelAvf (3,4-dtfivdroxyf’hen\!)-carbinol (arlfrfnol) (I) when injected prior to dj 
adrenaline llCI (II) causes a greater hvpertensn-e effect than the later injection of an 
tquiv dose of IL However, when II is injected it produces a greater hypertensive 
effect than a later injection of I. Loup (C. A 7. 401G) has shown that the hypertensive 
effect diminishes with repeated equal doses of II or other like substances The action 
of I proves a little greater than that of II: therefore, the mechanism of the action must be 
different In a dog with a sufficient prior dose of yoftimftrac (III), to reverse the action 
of H, I still causes hypertension, accompanied, however, by renal dilation, whereas I 
administered without a prior do«c of IH causes rraal constriction The action of I 
is. therefore, similar to that of ephrdrtrte (IV) (cf R -II C A 21, 271) However, 
while strong doses of IV are hypotensiv e. fatal doses of I are still hypertensive Similar 
to IV and contrarv to II, the efficts of I are not augmented by cocaine T. II R 
The chemistry of anesthesia. Wilder I) BAvcRorr Avn Georrr If Richter 
J. Phys Chnrt 35, 215-G.S(1031) —All types of anesthesia are considered explained 
satisfactorily by the theories of Ruiz and of Claude Bernard, that the reversible coagu 
lation of the colloids of the sensory nerves produces anesthesia The material offered 
by this paper, however, is limited to a discussion of general anesthesia, local anesthesia 
not being specifically included A cursory criticism of other theories is followed by the 
development of the Bin* Bernard theory, and a discussion of the 3 basic criticisms 
directed against it. namely (a) The concns. at which narcotics are active are much less 
than that required to flocculate the cell colloids (ft) Coagulation of the cell colloids 
represents the toxic effect of a narcotic and is irreversible, whereas narcosis is a re- 
versible phenomenon (c) The cases in which the dispersion of the colloids is decreased 
by narcotics arc explained as being only apparent In answer to (a) B and R call 
attention to the fact that the presence of electrolytes makes possible the flocculation 
of protein sols with a low conen of CtOII. and the assumption that the colloidal sys 
terns of the cell may be so sensitized In life that a small quantity of a narcotic will floccu- 
late them (ft) and (c) are answered by the fact that with sensitized protein sols re- 
versible flocculation with low concns of narcotics was accomplished in r itro, and that 
reversible flocculation was demonstrated in jeast cells Tacts which cannot be ex- 
plained by other theories but which can be explained by the Bint Bernard theory arc 
stressed The stimulation of general protoplasmic irritability produced by low concns 
o! narcotics is explained as dependent upon the decreased stability of the colloids caused 
by these low concns while narcosis is caused by higher concns Attention is called to 
the fact that typical stimulants, such as caffeine and strychnine, behave as narcotics 
in high conen The stimulating after-effect of narcotics is explained as due to the same 
colloidal state, passed through again in the process of peptization Anesthesia caused 
by water, salts, heat, cold, or elec or mcch means may also be explained as due to the 
effect on the colloidal state of protoplasm The conclusion is reached that there is no 
relation between chem structure and physiol action on the grounds that structure 
merely dets the phys properties, which m turn, together with conen , govern the physiol 
action All drugs arc assumed to stimulate in some low conen and to depress in higher 
concns Synergism is explained as follows A small conen of a drug is adsorbed entirely 
upon the principal substrate The addn of a synergistic drug which is adsorbed upon 
the same substrate displaces a certain amt of its predecessor which then affects the 
secondary substrates in the same manner as would a higher original conen Antagonism 
would occur when the colloids of a cell are reversibly coagulated and the agent that 
caused the flocculation is displaced by a substance of weaker flocculation capacity for 
the given conen , in which case the bio-colloids w ill again be peptized by the electrolytes 
KaBr and antipynae which have a quieting effect on the nerves, produce a lowered 
irritability following upon increased dispersion of the colloids Narcotizing agents 
are divided into 2 groups direct narcotics, which coagulate the cell collotds by direct 
action (EtiO. CIICL,. 1 toil) and indirect agents which interfere with some normal 
function of the cell, such as oxidation and the coagulation is produced by the accumu- 
lated waste products (NO,. C,H,. IICN) T. H. Rtder 

. . instigation mto the distribution of lead in the organism on basis of a photographic 
(radiochemical) method. Svevd LoimoLT. J Pharmacol 40, 235-15(1930) —A 
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«oln of PbCJi contg a small amt of radium D was injected into mice and sulxcquentlv 
sections of the various organ*. or the entire animal, were prepd nnd pi iced on photo- 
graphic plates. When the ptates were liter developed the prevner of the radioactive 
substance could lie seen lectures showed that J’t> is deposit id in greatest amt in 
the liver, in the cortex of the kidtic), and in osseous tissue \«.ry little was found in 
the brain C Ripcel 

The electrocardiogram of nou-anesthetued dogs os modified by the intravenous 
injection of pttressm, atropine sulfite and vagus section. Charles M Crltitr and 
\\U 11 KotVfz J Pharmacol 40 , 253 cf C t 25, 745 — The following 

cardiac changes wire noted (1) a brief period ol slowing. (2) a period of acceleration. 
(3) a prolonged penod of slowing During the Litur phase the electrocardiogram 
showed shifting pacemaker. prolongation of aunciilo-ventrictilir conduction time, sino- 
ouncular block, partial aunculo-ventneuLir block, extra sa stoics, high T waves, high 
branching T waves and bigeminal pulse After atropine or vagus section, the same 
changes were noted C R. 

A study of the effect of morphine upon the respiratory center A It Maloney 
avo A L Tati m J Pharmacol 40, 2*M -dm(l«k>ii) -iVpnssion of the respiratory 
mechanism is more marked aftrr nconal phenobarbital or (to a has degree) nmvtal 
and cthjl <ftncth)lbuta Barbituric acnl, than aftir unthan chloral hvdrate or avrrtme 
Trom observations on stimulation of the central end of the cut sciatic n-rve, stimulation 
of the intact skin and tbc effect of increased or decreased mtrapulnunic pressure on 
respiration after morphine in rabbits it is concluded that morphine reduces the respoa 
sivtness of the center to accrlcratory afferent nervous impulses and to COj. but increases 
the effectiveness of inhibitory vagal impulses C. R. 

Iodine prophylaxis and endemic goiter. A T Cameron’ Can Pub Health J 21, 
495-500, 541-8(1930) — An extensive di-cusaion and renew of the literature on the 
distribution of I in nature nnd its correlation with thyroid diseases, particularly simple 
endemic goiter A do*c relationship between deficiency of I in the diet and simple 
goiter is indicated Other possible causes of endemic goiter are discussed There 
is strong evidence that in certain regions a water-borne infection is a factor, but this 
probabl) acts through an effect on 1 metabolism. It is concluded that todiied salt 
is the best medium for 1 prophv lasts The I content of Canadian todtred salt (l part 
KI or Nal to 10 OCX)) seems untiecessanl) high, and u perhaps 10 20 times greater 
than required The evidence that indued salt is potential!) dangerous for adult (non- 
toxic) goitrous individuals is frequently open to cnticr-m. and gravely exaggerated 
Further study of this aspect is desirable A bibliogTaph) of 00 references is appended. 

R. E Thompson 

Influence of externally applied preparations to promote growth of hair. A Forster. 
Arc A. eafJ Path Pham. 144, 303(1929). Sch^eis Afcth Ztt 68, 545-7(l«30).— Re- 
sults of systematic expts. on cats with G classes of mcdic-mu nts (19) do not support the 
belief that the normal growth of hair can be influenced bv the external application of 
supposedly sp substances promoting growth, e g . ehotc'terol. chem. degradation 
products of hair or "protcol) tic enzymes." A«ide from the effect of substances pro- 
ducing excessive stimulation of the skin, or of too high concns.. treatment with each 
of the substances examd , even white vaseline, or 50*0 ale., althougli widely different 
m chem and pharmacol characters, roiv produce an increase in the growth of hair. 
This fact must be ascribed to the effect of mechanical stimulation, an increased flushing 
with blood, and perhaps also a cleansing of the skin However the mechanical effect 
may be increased bv the use of locally acting chem stimulants. S. Walmiott 
P oisoning by seeds of the castor od plant. P Lipt tK Ber l’n%a- pharm. Ces. 
I92S, No. 5, J JeJ urJ p*arm RwJschau, Scksoct: .l/ort Z/g 63, 280-1(1*130), 
cf. C. A. 15, 2936, 17, 1544. 16, 2533 —An account is given of 3 cases of poisoning by 
nanus seed, 2 cases were fatal alter, resp . 2Vt and 5 seeds only had been eaten. 

S. WaIubott 

A study of the treatment of Sydenham chorea- B U'asuer Thesis, Lyon, 1929; 
J. pharm. Alsace Lorraine 57, 255(1930) — Ars>len has been found an eftiaent and 
innocuous remedy (cf C. .t 22, 813) S. Waldbott 

Distribution of hydrastme between the erythrocytes and the plasma. R Tabre 
J, pharm. ckim. (S), 12, 33‘4-45(l9o0). cf C A 24, 4Vv5 — Hydrastme- 1 1 Cl was injected 
into a dog and 10t£cc. samples of blood were taken after 1, 24, 4S and 72 hrs. N'a citrate 
was added and plasma and erythrocytes were sepd bv centrifuging From each sam- 
ple the alkaloid was extd by the Stas-Otto-Ogier method, converted into fluorescent 
b)drasunine sulfate wuh H*SO< and HjOt and equal vols. of the solus, were photo- 
gT'"'’— * — "’-'ad's light. Again, the erythrocyte* proved to have a fixing power for 
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the alkaloid superior to that of the plasma Expts m ntro, however, showed no dif- 
fi fence . S WALDnorr' 

Bee and wasp poison. I)s Vaaconcelles tier Terap 1930, No 0, Tkerop 
Dir ; Schism APoth - Ztg 68, 011-3(1930) — 1 ’resent knowledge of this poison and the 
methods of combating its effects on man arc reviewed, cf Longer, 1876, C A 13, 
2034, 14,78, 15. 378 2127, 17, 2*110. 3038, IB, 153-1, 23, 000, etc Lffective anti 
dotes ore an injection of 0 1% adrenaline soln (Samson), or of racedrtne (racemic ephe 
dnne) (Rubitschang) which prolongs the antidotal effect, or of repkrtne which is a 
combination of both S Waldbott 

The chemical examination of Si la eordifoha. Ltnn (Cnotii, Dim) 17. Chlore- 
tone as a preservative (Pol An) 17. 

Wolfp-Eisver, A Handbuch derexpenmentellenTheraple, Serum- und Che mo- 
Ihenpie: Ein Handbuch fdr die ttrithche Praxis und Kluulc Munich J F. Lehmanns 
23G pp M 18 
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It A GO It TVER 

Insect oils and fats. J Tiros David Dull loe chim btol 12,395-403(1930), 
cf C A 23, 3113 — The larvae of more than 2 dozen insects studied contain quantities 
of oil varying from 0 01 to 280% The I values of the nils vary from about 1 2 in the 
cave <jf some Aphnlians (these mis have a high sapon value) to 101 5 for Salurma pyn, 
Sch The non drying oils are most largely represented The isolation of hexabromo- 
steanc acid by bromination of the acids from Colaspidema otra. Ol (m p 178 5*) 
confirms the presence of linolcmc acid in the oil of this insect Oleic and is widely dis- 
tributed in insect oils The amt of unsapomfiablc matter varies from 0 73% in the 
oil of Ergates Jaber, L to 12 5% in that of lleholaurus menttcornu, Rcitt The oils 
of tropical insects have a lower I value than those of insects inhabiting cold countries 
Females generally are richer in fat than males Related species yield oils of a similar 
type B C A 

A study of the occurrence of tnmethylamme in marine animals. A Stanley 
Cook Can Chen Met 15, 22-3(1931) — Tnmethylamme oxide was isolated from 
the muscle of vanous species of fish A method is given for the quant estn of (CHi)iNO 
in biol matcnals, based on the reduction to (Clia)iNH and micro steam distn and 
titration of the liberated (CH,),NH \V. II Boynton 

Occurrence of manganese in insects. IT A P Vinogradov and M V. Nbus- 
trubva Compt rend acad set U R S S 1930A, No 0. 127-32, cf Compt rend 

acad Sex V R S S 1929A, No 10, 227 — Mn was detd in a large no of insect species 
The av % oS Md based on live nt was 10 - *, t be extreme values being 2 X 30 -< and 
5 2 X 10"* Formica rufa has the max content The amt of Mn depends somewhat 
on the character of the food, is independent of sex and vanes inversely with the atm 
of gaseous exchange in the insect, those always in motion having the smallest Mn con- 
tent. U llh regard to distribution in the body. In hormica ruja the head contains an 
av % of 2 8 X 10 * middle portion 9 X 10 -1 . povtrno portion 3 X 10 -1 based on the 
dry wt The latter part of the insect contains the major portion of the alimentary tract 
and also the gland furnishing the poisonous secretion Its high Mn content is not 
due to food residues in the tract since the food of these insects contains less Mn and 
more Fe than the whole insect As Mn plays a catalytic role in some fermentations 
and as HCO.H probably results from the action of an oxidative enzvme upon carbohy- 
drate, the high Mn of the posterior part may be related to HCOiH production 

Lewis W Btrrz 

Occurrence of vanadium in marine organisms A P Vivocradov Compt rend 
acad set U R S S 1 930 A, No 17, 4G5-7 — Pkailurts obit qua and Ctona tn tat main 
contain V, Mol pad in offinis and Cucumarta frondosa do not It would seem that all 
Ascidudae have a V-contg blood pigment Pkailurts obhqua contains 0 0302% of the 
live wt The quant method follows Fuse the ash with NaiCOi and KNO,, ppt Pb 
vanadate from the aq sola of the melt, dissolve the ppt and titrate the V, reduced 
by SO,, with KMnO, Lewis W Butt 

Molar concentration of snail blood, Its factors and variations; Influence of the 
state of activity of the animal Marcel Duval. Ann physiol phystcochtm btol 6, 
340-04(1930) — There is no definite relation between the state of activity of Helix 
pomatia and the molar concn of its blood as tested by the depression of thef p NaCl 
constitutes 70-80% of the total The molar coticn of the blood of the snail steadily 
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innravi (a > - 0 I*) until Min or dew allows mi imbibition of water If tins hydra- 
tion does not occur, the animal dies when a niches almut 0 0* The total Wood 
CO, nncs inversely with NaCl Isamu during the state of activity ondconstitutesSO- 
3(1% of the toti! mohr concn NaCl and rirlxmates account f"r nlrnovt the entire mo- 
larity of sniil Wood It contilns only 2 .1 mg *>f inmcnl l’ |xr l II IlAOLti 
Goldfish susceptible to hydrocyanic acid gas R J Rvan Calif Dept Agr , 
\loniyir Hull to, In J civs orcli ird fumigation with lirjuld IICN caused 

the death of goldfish colonies in ponds Incited attout 100 ft from the unrest tree Cf 
C A M, J’l’kl l C U IYilers 

Metabolism of the honey-bee colony during winter C I. Corkivs Wyoming 
Agr I'spt Sti Hull No 175, 3 fit (1010) As the external temps dichne l*eiow the 

clustering temp, the mctalmlic ntr is not mtlrmUy incmwd C R Frnras 
Cholesterol of decapod crustaceans. A 1 rrt xrn avo A I’m icari> Compi rtud 
ioc bid 103,82 3(10.10) Phynd Abstracts 15, 1 12 A method of rite the cholesterol 
from certain crustier stis is ncacnlicd Tlie cholesterol n simdir to tint of higher 
nnltmls hut its rotatory power is somewhat higher O O 

Influence of thyroxine on growth of embryos of the pond snsil O V Hvicits 
Canpt trnd iv h <1 10J, fill rtf !•> *0> Phis n/ 1 Arfr irf i 15, l*ai -Thyroxine Ini 
n depressing mllmnci on tin growth of th< inihrvos «>f the pond sniil (Ph)sa) It 
altera the normal prncs" »f dilhrxntiation but Ins n > ihrrct influence on the duration 
of development O C 

Ion action IV The Influence of various Ions on the rate of the toad heart. 
• Shiv Houma Jip-in J Mtl "mi 1, No 1, Hr* I7(1 , i2 r » -I’xpts were conducted 
on the isohted tout he irt perfused witli nt>g«nated Ringer v*ln The NaCl in it was 
replaced lay salts contg Nnllr Nil, etc in various concns It wis found that rubl*r 
tubing must not Iw us< d In the work llr and ( Ions show a positive chronotropic ac- 
tion In weaker concns this is not evtdint Weak concns of NO, ions show a posi- 
tive chronotropic eflict. hut strong concns ore markedly negatively chronotropic 
SCN Ions are practically the «mn as NO* ions SO, ions are very weak nnd dm fly 
negative Anions in a given concn are very difftrent ami the sensitivity of the heart 
lie, it for these unions shows n Ijotroptc vties 1 1 shows a negative chronotropic ac- 
tion, nnd in coticn of 0 1 1 mols the heart is quickly stopjied An antagonism exists 
lietncrn I.i nml K V. The influence of various ions on the excitability of heart atrip* 
of the frog. II id R7 V, —I xpts on strips of heirt muscle from Rawt mgre- 
macufota in a Ringer strip preparation In which various ions were interchanged showed 
certain changes in imlahility when stimulated with direct cum lit of const duration 
Hr, I and SCN ions in weak concns increase the irritability In high concn the irri- 
tahihty is more or levs decreased SCN shows the greatest effect SO, produces a 
diminution, while NO, ions cause an increase The concn of each nnion for max in* 
crease in irritability also shows a lyotropic senes The influence of nmotis on contrac- 
tility is independent of the irritability G If W Lucas 

Intracellular oxidation-reduction studies. III. Permeability of echlnodertn ova 
to indicators. RonrRT CiiAwnrRs, IUrsi rt Com n avi> IlmnrKT Pou.ack J 
Ilxf’ll fill)/ 7, l-S(lim) — Ova of the sindollir (Ixhtnnmdituus fsirma) nnd starfish 
(Asttnas rubtitt) were fertihred and freed from jelly ami membranes liefore they were 
immersed in solus of indicators I ggs that were unstained were injected with 1% 
Kif c(CNJ, as a test for reduced, colorless indicator Toxicity of the various stains 
was gaged by the suits* (juent development of the eggs All Indophenols studied pene- 
trated the egg membranes except those with a sulfonate radical Under aerobic con- 
ditions the indicators of the suns studied down through rmthylene blue arc reduced 
within the ova Penetrating indicators arc toxic 1 xccpt phenol blue sulfonate the 
indicators that failed to penetrate w, re non toxic Upon c> tol>sis or t« nring, the indi- 
cator is washed Rom the ovum and the reducing substances pays into the surrounding 
fluid but retain tin ir octivitv C M McCay 

The effect of hydrogen-ion concentration on protozoa, as demonstrated by the 
rate of food vacuole formation In Colpfdium. Puma M Mini J Ijiptl lhd, 7, 
l7-21)(Uni) — Colpiduim culttms (from hay inlitsion) wire suspended in a series of 
huffs r solus and fid India mV suspensions Tlic’ratc of formittoti of fowl vacuoles 
indicates the feeding rate This attains a max nt p» (l 0 The max rate of move- 
ment also occurs at this Pit The mucus produced for food collection lias a max vis- 
cosity nt a pn of 8 0 This value lies in the zone of decreased food consumption and 
movement C. M. McCay 

The adaptation of Gundn utvae to salinity. I. The environment. C. l\ A. 
I’antin J LxpU Dial. 7, 01-72(1031). — Oun.la ulv.it occurs at the mouths of streams 
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flowing into the salt wotcr of the ocean It roust withstand changes from fresh water 
to undiluted sea water It may be eiposcd to either for periods of several brs II. 
The water exchange. Ibid 73-81 — These worms immersed in dil sea water swell 
At great dilns the swelling is less than if they were covered with semi- permeable mem 
branes In waters contg only small amts of inorg elements the worms swell and die 
If these fresh waters arc nch In CaCO, the swelling is much less NaCl, NaHCOi or 
glycerol cannot be substituted for the CaCO t III. The electrolyte exchange. IM 
82-04 — The loss of salts upon the transfer of the worms from sea water to fresh water 
was measured by elec cond Twenty-five % of the salts arc lost as the worms imbibe 
water to double their vol In waters contg CaCO t in which the worms survive their 
internal salt concn is reduced to 0-10% of that of sea water Ca alone seems able 
to check this salt loss since it cannot be replaced by the other electrolytes studied and 
since salt loss is continuous in distd water up to the stage of cytolysis C M M 
Researches on the Interior medium of the marine lamprey (Petromyxoa marinus) — 
its variations as the exterior medium Is changed. Fontaine Co mpt rend 191,080-2 
(1930) —Lampreys were placed in fresh water which was progressively dild with sea 
water. After 21 hours' immersion in water of a given concn the Cl content and osmotic 
pressure of the blood were detd The Cl concn increased but the ratio of Cl to other 
ions in the blood decreased Mucous retards the appearance of pathol symptoms 
when the lamprey is placed in salt water J. G McNally 

A comparison of the action of magnesium chloride on the respiratory activity and 
on the contractility of the frog ventricle. J. Leidowitz and A Schweitzer Dtochem 
Z 229, 291-5(1930) ■ — At the close of the seasonal hypersensitivity of the frog heart 
to MgCl> it is found that Mg salts evert an inhibitory effect upon tissue respiration 
which is parallel to the diminishing inhibition of the contractility The inhibiting ac- 
tion of small doses of Mg on the oxidation can be shown during the summer in the heart 
but not in the liver S Moroulis 

Action at a distance and the development of the eggs of the sea urchin. New ex- 
periments. J Macbou and Mue M Macbou Compt rend 191, 802-4(1930), cf 
ibul 186, 802(1921), 188, 733(1929), 189, 779(1929) —Eggs of the sea urchin 
(Paracenlrolut htndut) arc markedly affected at a distance by exposure to bacterial sus- 
pensions and chcm mills , although sepd therefrom by a quartz flask with a ground 
and hydraulically sealed stopper These expts were repeated with controls not ex- 
posed to the above agents, and slight irregularities of growth in the controls suggested 
that the larvae do not perfectly accommodate themselves to the sealed flask A new 
set of expts was therefore performed in which the active substances rather than the 
eggs were placed in the dosed vessel The results confirmed the action at a distance 
effected by B tumefaciens, and glucose in an oxidizing medium. The open top of a 
tube contg the active substance may be bent down and introduced into a control tube 
without effect on the development of the larvae, thus showing that the action at a distance 
is not due to a substance capable of traveling through this tube T. H. Rider 
Actions at a distance on fertilized eggs, sperm and virgin eggs of the sea urchin 
(ParaceDtrotus hvidus Lie.). J Macbou and Mms M Macbou Compt rend 191, 
903-6(1930), cf preceding abstr — Sperm of Paracenlrolut hvtdut Lk exposed in quartz 
vessels to tbe same conditions as reported in the previous article, when used to fertilize 
normal virgin eggs, gave larvae which developed abnormally Virgin eggs likewise 
treated before fertilization gave abnormal larvae Tbe exposure of eggs or sperm in 
the same manner to a sotn of uranium nitrate too weak to affect a photographic plate 
in 24 hrs still produced abnormalities T. H Rider 

Chemical processes of cellular division. Louis Napkins Comet rend 191, 
871-4(1930) — Accepting the hypothesis (ifams, Proc Roy Soe (London) B 94, 420 
(1023)) that cellular division is preceded by a dcnaturation of proteins accompanying 
a splitting of the cellular lipoid proteins, R investigated the occurrence of the SH 
radical (I) during the stages before and after the division of eggs of Paracentrolus Imdus 
Lk Virgin eggs showed 35 mg I per 100 g eggs Thirty mm after fertilization this 
figure dropped to 10 mg I, and 10-15 min before the first division increased to 40 mg I. 
Eggs exposed to the action of 0 00001 M HgClj 20 mm after fertilization lor a period 
of 5 min then transferred to sea water or sea water contg PhNIf» or cystine failed 
to develop Transferred to a 0 001 Af soln. of cysteine in sea water, however, 70-90% 
developed Thus cellular dmsioa can be controlled by the removal or addn of L 

t€ _ T H R. 

Variation in the response to light in Ameba proteus with special reference to the 
effects of salts and hydrogen-ion concentration. S O Mast and II R IIulpibu 
Proloplatma II, 412-31(1930) — The rate of reaction is largely dependent upon age 
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sue. etc . of the ameba. Under comparable conditions increase in HCi causes increase 
in reaction time The reverse effect is obtained with CO, An increase in ccncn 
of the chlorides of K. Mg and Ca causes a decrease in reaction time In solns, of AaU 
there is no consistent relation ll- boutn 


W C. DtANCT AND II A Lcrrnit 

Amendment to the Federal food and drugs act of June 30, 1906. rood and Drug 
Administration. V S Dept Agr . Stmee and Regulalrry An»au*eem- n ts, , F D So 1, 
Svrant l W3Q —The test of the amendment of July 8. 1030. to Section 8 of the act is 
given The Secretary of Agriculture »s authorized to promulgate, from time to time, 
such standards of quahtv, condition and (or) fdl of container lor canned foods as will 
in his judgment promote honesty and fair dealing with the consumer Canned food 
coming vuthm the jurisdiction of the act (except meat and meat food products subject 
to the Federal Meat Inspection Act. and canned unit.) which fall below such standards 
is misbranded unless its package of label bears a plain and conspicuous form of statement 
promulgated by the Secretary, indicating that it (alls below the standard Canned 
food is defined as all food which is in hermetically sealed containers and is sterilized 
by heat" It »s provided that nothing in the nmcndmint shall be construed to author- 
ize the manufacture, sale, shipment or transportation of adulterated ot misbranded 
foods ’’ II A Lrrrcit 

Definitions and standards for food products, rood and Drug Administration, 
U.S Dept Agr . Semee and Retul^lory Anncunsrmrnls, F D No 2, Suppl 2. August. 
1930 —Definitions and standards are adopted tor frutl juice, rape J“»ce. arante juice 
and vhole re heat flour The standard for flour has been reused Ibid Suppl J, Janu- 
ary, 1931 — In the definitions and standards for food products adopted as a guide for 
officials of the department in enforcing the Federal food and drugs act the term "sugar," 
with or without the parenthetical expression "sucrose,” as used to designate the sweeten- 
ing agent in manufactured food products, is to be interpreted to include dextrose (pure 
refined corn sugar) This is in beeping with the announcement of the Department 
permitting the use of pure refined com sugar as an ingredient of food m which sugar 
(sucrose) is a recognized element without declaration on the label of the product. The 
restrictions on the adulteration or imitation of any natural product, such as hooey, 
by the addition of any sugar are not a fleeted by the ruling II A LeppeR 

Crude fiber determination with the aid of a filter of a new type. K Teist and E. 
Kuntz Z Vntersuch Lebensm 59, 4SO-3(1930). — An app is described by which 
dependable results are obtained in mm time C, R. Tellers 

Detection of hard wheat grits. E. Berliner and R. RCter. Z. res Getreide-e. 
16, 212-3(1929) —A criticism of Kuhl's test (C. A. 24, 4557). B C. A. 

Detection of hard wheat grits. II. KOhu Z its Getreidei r. 16, 213-0(1929): 
cf C. A. 24, 4557 — A reply to Berliner and Rflter (preceding abstract) and statement of 
exact conditions. R. C. A. 

Effect of harvesting fa different stages of ripening on the valuable constituents of 
cereals. F. Bertner and W. Schlium. Landw Jahrb. 72, 269-91(1930). — Late 
harvested gram has greater weight per 1000 grains There is a migration of the 
starch to the gram in. the later Stages of ripening and a rapid uwrerane in the protein 
content between the “milky" stage and ripeness George R. Greendank 

Biometric analysis of cereal-chemical data. I. Variation. Alan E. TreloML 
Cereal Chemistry 8, 09-88(1931) —T. explains the fundamentals of statistical analysis 
He gives several formulas which are used by the biometnctan Histograms are given 
with fitted curves superimposed The significance of statistical coasts is explained. 

Baking value of flour and possibility of determining it in the laboratory. A. 
Tasman Chem IVeekblad 27, 138-43(1930). — An account is given of the attempts to 
correlate chem and phys coasts, particularly viscosity and swelling power, with 
baking properties Valuable information may be obtained by detna of viscosity in 
the presence of regularly increasing quantities of acid, the differences in viscosity being 
plotted to form a curve. From the form of the curve for a given flour, rough estimates 
may be made of the ash content, gluten content and swelling power. B. C. A. 

The stability of leavening m self-rising flour. Paul Locus and Elizabeth 
McKjm. Cereal Chemistry 8, 24-9(1931) — The consumption of self nsing flour in 
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the U. S is increasing more rapidly than the consumption of plain flour The rate of 
premature drcompn of self rising flour vanes directly ns the moisture content Self 
rising flours contg less than 12 5% moisture nte relatively stable Srlf rising flours 
contg more than 12 5% moisture decompose more npidls and result in atk baked 
products, unhss this pn mature decorapn is compensated form increased acid leavening 
agent- An explanation of the increased alk>. accompan>mg premature dccotnpn 
it offered in the mechanism of the reaction* invoiced L II BariFC 

Relation of peptization of wheat flour protein to loaf volume. R. 11 Harris 
Cereal Chemistry 8, 17^13(1031) “A senes of 11 eipenmentally milled flours was pep 
tired by 3 methods and the j*crcentnge of total protein extd was computed The 
Correlations between improver loaf vol and percentage of total protein peptued were 
al>0 computed The quantity of protein removed increased quite rapidly at first, 
but no appreciable change was detected after the initial 30 min Temp did not appear 
to have any significant effect upon the quantity of protein extd except in the water 
suspension, when a slight increase with rise in temp was noticed Forty four flours of 
75% extn . milled from 1929 crop Saskatchewan Marquis wheat of contract grade, 
were peptized bj 0 S A’ soln of KBr and MgSO v and the protein extd was ealed as 
percentage of the total protein, also as peptized and non peptized protein fractions 
of the flour Correlations between the percentage of total protein peptized and im 
prowr loaf vol were lower than those between total protein and improver loaf \ot 
and show less probability of forecasting loaf vol The relationship between non 
peptized protein and improver loaf vol is not significantly different from that involving 
total protein and improver loaf vol . and is of equal value in predicting baking strength 
The corresponding correlations obtained with the basic loaf sot were not so large, and 
are relatiscly of less practical importance Twelve flours milled in a similar manner 
from 192S pure strain Marquis grown at various Saskatchewan points including grades 
from No 1 Northern to No fi gave a higher neg correlation between the percentage of 
total protein pcptited and improver loaf vol than between the percentage of total 
protein pcptited and basic loaf vol L 11 Hailey 

Predetermining flour soundness. D A- Coleman' American Miller 58, 434 
(1930) — In an endeavor to find some method of dvtg the soundness of flour without 
going through the time-consuming methods of milling and baking, it was observed that 
the acidity of the fat is much greater in unsound wheat than in normal wheat It was 
also observed that the normal acidity of the different classes of wheats vanes widely 
Thus the acidity of the fat of sound hard red winter wheat does not exceed 8 5, hard 
red spring wheat. 5 5 soft red winter wheat. SO Durum wheat, 4 0, and white 
wheat, 5 \ The acidity of the fat of certain types of damaged wheat was found to be 
dank and wet wheat, 8 0-10, musty wheat 9-15 sour wheat, 9-22, skin burned 
wheat 21-38 and mahogany, bin burned wheat, 35-44 The method of testing the 
acidity consists in removing the fat from the material with petroleum ether, recovering 
the fat from the ether to det the quantity present and dissolving the fat in a suitable 
solvent so that the free fatty acid can be detd The acidity of the free fatty acids 
present is expressed per g of fat L Bailey 

Wheat and flour studies. XVII. Factors influencing the viscosity of flour-water 
suspensions. 4, The effect of extraction with solutions of potassium and sodium 
halides. Arnold H Joiinson Cereal Chemistry 8, 39—43(1931), cf C. A 24, 32S7 — 
The viscosity of flour w ater suspensions extd with 1 0 and 05 A' solns of the K and 
Na halides are higher than those of similar suspensions extd with distd water The 
viscosities decrease according to the lyotropic senes of the anions I > Hr > Cl > T 
Glutenin is not removed on extn of a flour suspension with the halides of K and Na 

L II Batlev 

The march of acidity in stored flovr. II M C Mareley and C II Bailev 
Cereal Chemistry 8, 29-38(1931) cf C A 24,897 — A higher correlation of ash content 
with acidity as detd by the A O A C method was found in freshly milled flours 
than the ash content with acidity detd by the Greek method The difference be 
tween Greek acidity and A O A C acidity in freshly milled flours was highly corre 
lated with the ash content I artier assumptions that the A O A C. tentative method 
for acidity indicated the relative rate ol production of acid meting substances during 
the extn with water received support from these recent studies The rate of change 
in acidity of flours stored at 25* was highly correlated with ash content It was estd 
that flours contg the percentages of ash included in the 4 grades or qualities descnlied 
in the present Greek specifications will contain in excess of the max limits of acidity 
after 43 to 62 days when stored at 25* L II Bailey 

Recognition and determination of the polyf roc loses. II. Determination of tri- 
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fructose anhydride for estimating the rye content of flour. C I Kkuisiiccr. Rte. 
Ira r thm 50, IK! 83(1911). cf C A 24, 4S72 —Treat 12 5 g of flour with 50 cc. of 
70% ale and shale vigorously lor an hr tn a closed flixk I liter anil transfer 2’* cc. 
of filtrate to a cintnfugc tul»e ami treat with 5 cc of A’ KaOIi In 70% ale Mis and 
allow to stand overnight Centrifuge, pour off the liquid and wash the residue twice 
\sith2cc portions of 70% ale Dissoln tlie ppt in 10 cc of liot water and ncutralire to 
mctliv 1 orangi vithO 21 i\ ll>SO, Transfer the solo together with I5cc more of water 
tnalOcc mi awinitg flask udil2 5cc of 9 5 V HCI and heat 10 nun at OS 70* to invert 
the sugar liter cooling neutralizing and again cooling the soln is mixed and in 10 
cc of the sotn tin total nditcmg power (AM is ditd preferably by the method of Schoorl 
To flit the fructose conltnt (M take 20 cc ot the inserted ’liquid and treat with 
hypoioditc I roin tin values A’, and f, the content in tnfructnse anhydride ( T ) 
can lie computtd and also the saccharose ohtuncd Tale the liquid poured off after 
the centnf ugation descnlieil a!>osc. male neutral to methyl orange and evap ton small 
vol Transfer to a 50 cc measuring flask dil to about 21 cc . add 2 .1 cc of 9 5 N 
HCI and invert 10 min at fit* 70* Continue as described al>ove to det A’t and Ft 
The n suits in the analy sts of al>out 40 samples are shown In boltrd rye meal 1 5-2% 
of a tnfruclosc anhydride was obtiuud, hut only 0 1-0 .$% in wheat flour On stand- 
ing the content increases On the basis of the above Ik hi\n>r the rye content of flour 
canbecstd to within about 10% The necessary ealens are dcxcrilicd W T II 
Determination of butter fat. E Saiwtmra *sn J Grossfgld Z Untsrsuch. 
Isbtnsm 59, 4'H 501(1910) —lor 3 yrs a large no of samples of butter, mixts of 
butter and marganne. and marganne wert examd for butyric acid and Reichert Mctssl 
values The mean % deviations from the normal values of 20 0 and 27 0 were *7 4 
and ->10 0. resp , for normal butter The mean of the Reichert Mnssl values for 37 
samples was 2S 7, which corresponds closely with the van Raalte value of 21 4 The 
ratio of the butyric acid value to the Reichert Mcissl value was m excess of 0 GO in all 
cases (av 0 713) Other relations ore discussed C R Tellers 

Masking of the color reaction of margarine. I) IlnrNER and S Zalc. l’rzemysl 
Ckem 14, 412-5(1930) — Under some conditions the Use of oil of sesame for distinguish- 
ing between butter and margann* is not satisfactory because of the difficulties en- 
countered in the Ilaudouin reaction It depends on the presence of sesamol In the oil 
of s«. same which may be destroyed during refining cither by acid reagents or high temp 
(ISO 0 ) Rancidity of the oil of sesame or of marganne produces under the influence 
of IICI an intensive coloration which masks the Ilaudouin reaction This reaction 
was found unn liable in all casts of rancid marganne KOH should be used for the 
removal of phenolic dyes used for coloring marganne when these mask the furfurol 
reaction A C. Zachlin 

Determination of the milk proteins. H. George M Moir Analyst 58, 73-8 
(1U11), cf C A 25,1001 — On the basis of the isoelcc point it is suggested that casein 
be dehned as the material pptd from cow milk at Pit 4 G by AeOH buffered with Na- 
OAc Ily digesting with A’ NaOH and detg the increase of the formol titration and 
by studying the rate of oxidation, it is shown that the casein pptd under the above 
conditions is identical with that pptd by AcOH alone at Pn 4 2 W T II 

Number and character of bacteria and their subsequent development in pure and 
in contaminated milks. Henri L Dcrard Sn Agr. 11, 309-77(1931) — Contamina- 
tion of mill with manure or soil bacteria not only augments the initial nos of organisms 
present, but these types develop in the milk during several days storage Temp 
wiCTra«*s during storage of cwntiTnimted mdVs cawac great luOiMn hi soil and nawnt 
bactena in milk A contamination ol approx 0 1 g ol soil or manure per 1 does not 
produce marked changes in the character of the milk flora if the temp is held at about 
1)0 *T. If held below 50*1' there is a considerable increase in the no of hquefiers and 
alkali producers: this is due principally to staphylococci C R Tellers 

Modification of the methylene blue reduction test and its comparative value in 
estimating keeping quality of milk. C K Johns Set Agr 11, 171-90(1930) — 'The 
suggested modifications to the standard test are preliminary incubation at 12 S* 
for 18 hrs and mixing of contents of tubes not decolorized in 0 hrs when subsequently' 
incubated at 37 5* These modifications shorten the reduction time, and the mixing 
reduces the variations between duplicate tubes The chief advantages arc greater 
convenience, improved accuracy on high grade milks, and closer correlation with 
keeping quality. In a study of 145 samples by the ordinary and the modified reduction 
tests, acidity increase, and plate and breed counts, the modified reduction test proved 
to be tlie method best suited to aid in ranking a senes of samples according to keeping 
quality C R. Tellers 
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Keeping quality of combined fat extraction, fixing and sUmusg solution used in the 
direct microscopic technic for counting bacteria in milk. R. \\\ Newman. Calif 
Dept Apr. MenlV j Butt 15, f«j7(l l W)— X® detenoratii’e change* were apparent 
after 3 yr* use The bottle* were kept well stop tv mi C. I! Ffixprs 

Investigation of the occurrence of B. abortus (Bang) in the xn3k of English herds 
(county of Somerset). D R. Wood a\p E T. Iluvc A nafyrj S6, 105(1931) -—The 
deposit obtained bp centrifuging 1(0 cc. of null. »u injected subcutaneously into a 
guinea pig Alter 4 wrvls the pig was Idled and cultures were made from the interior 
of the spleen on glucose, neutral red and \itamin agar in an atm of 10% CO» and 90% 
air at 37*. The glucose and neutral red show at once whether anv growth obtained is 
due to contamination'nith B celt B cAv/ar was identified hr its failure to grow 
except under reduced Oi tension and bv agglutination with standard anti scrum. The 
expts were earned out concurrently with the examn or the mill for tulvrcle bacilli 
(C A 24, 53t»7) B. ofvrfw was found in the null of 4 out of 379 herds trsted 

W T If 

Effect of the electropure process of treating milk upon bacterial endospores. 
A J Gent. Jr Free. A arc Southern A[r. llortrrt. 3ht Ann Contention 102-7 
(1930) — Although the cultures originally showed 80 to 90% sporulation no spore- 
formers were found after the samples were subjected to the electropure process. Fur- 
ther expts. indicated that purification of milk by the electropure process is brought 
about by the aid of another factor besides heat K. P Jacob 

Retained milk. Qtaka* Laxa Ann Jail 23, 809-10(1930) —Four cows which 
had been unmill. ed for 3 da v* furnished on milling only about 300 cc. of thick, brown 
ish tinged, colostrum hie mill, having an od w of burnt null and the following corapn. 
water 7140, fat 10 15. casein 2 05. albumin and globulin 0 alburn ores and peptones 
2 92. ammo acids 1 7R. lactose 1 50, ash 1 10. undetd 1 50%- The ash contained 
232% CaO and 367G% Cl A FartvaAD Coinurts 

Investigation of artificial whole-nulk powder. I’. Weinstein Z Vntcrtuch 
Lcbeitsnt 59, 515-8(19301 —Microscopic examn of a powder showed a relatively high 
proportion of large fat globules. Extn. of the fat with light petroleum ether gave a 
yield of 310% The m and other consts showed the oij to be Jargrlv obvc oil wh»c3i 
had been used for adulterating skim mill powder C. R Tellers 

Studies concerning the daily yield and fat content of the milk of the half-wild yak 
in the Siberian Altai Mountains, together with a contribution to the investigation of 
milk and fat inheritance in primitive breeds. J. W. Amscjilek Z TtergutU, Zuch- 
lun£sbiol Ttfrnahr 20, 293-30^(1931) — Studies arc reported ol the yield and fat 
percentage of the null of 110 yaks and f> yak crosses with Altai cattle living on sparse 
pasture in Siberia The daily mill yield of the yak cows varied from 12 kg to 4 1 
ig with a mean of 2 73 kg The fat varied from 423 to 8.50% with a mean of 6 09*7, 
The range of yield for the yak crosses was 2 4 to 4 kg with a mran of 320 The fat 
varied from 4 59 to 6 21 % with a mean of 5 45% I— A MAYVAtS 

Non-acid Babcock method for determining fat in ice cream. O R. Overman and 

0 F. Garrett 1U Agr Expt Sta, Bull No 360. 393-100(1930) —The method 
requires 2 reagents. A and B A is made by mixing 75 cc. of c r NHiOlI. 35 cc. of 
BuOII and 15 cc of 95% FtOH (denatured is satisfactory) Reagent B is made by 
dissolving with heat 200 g of NaiTO. and 150 g of NaOAc mil of water To male 
the test, weigh 9 g of the well mixed sample into a S or 10% mill test bottle (or a 20% 
ice cream trst bottle), add exactly 2 5 cc of A and mix thoroughly Then add 9-10 
cc of B and thoroughly mix Tlace the test bottle in a shallow water hath and heat 
to boiling, continuing the heating for several mm During the heating shake the bottles 
se\ eral times The fat seps after 15-30 min and forms a clear ) ellow layer at the top 
of the liquid After the fat sepn is complete, place the test bottle in the centnfugc 
and whirl successive!) . as in the Babcock test, for 5, - and 1 mm Add hot water, 
as in the Babcock test but do not acidify the water Then pface the bottle In the hot 
water bath (130-iO‘F ) for 5 mm In reading the results measure from the bottom 

01 the fat column to the top of the upper meniscus. Comparisons were made with the 

Official Rocse Gottlieb method Of the 54 samples tested. 64 S2% came within 
*0 1% of the R G values 24 07% fell within *0 l-*02 and_ll 11% between *0 2 
and *03% The av difference for all samples was *0 0075% The method is 
fairty Apid, inexpensive and sufficiently accurate tor coat use. A large no of detns 
can be made concurrently Twcnt) s« references are a ted C R Tellers 

Stmdirdiiation of milk with skim milk for the manufacture of Cheddar cheese. 

II C. Hansen and D R Tueotoilcs IdahoAgr Expt, Sta . Bull 174,3-10(1930) — 
See C A 25, 3CO C. R Tellers 
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The detection o! horse meat ai an adulterant In sausage and ether atudiea c! the 
rredpit.n test. V M Itous J A* Vti Mtl .lnv Jt, 103-70(1031). — A 
huT'c meat ext antiserum found better than horse vnim anti's rum for the detec- 
tion oj hor<e meat adulteration tn sausage Rabbit* l tn mum red tn n cooked product 
had sp precipitin* for the uncooked «p protein, and at the same time hid non«p 

f recipitin* for cooked neat* of different species Metis 1 cited at 1ft lb pre*sure 
or tv' min were unsuitable ax antigen* lor immuni; it ion purpose* Immature am matt 
were uiicatufjciort in the production of precipitin* Meat* of clvul' reltted spectra 
were di Here n tilted onh hi the length of time recessary for the reaction to occur 

U*cmi Uaowv 

"Adulterated" elite oil in sardine*. If Wrwrav 7 r CAe*i <3, CM 
(l a'Ht High I value* of the oil used in preps sardine*, thought to l>c due to adultera- 
tion of the olive oil. were found to be a**»vd with the extn from the sardine* of a fat 
of vert hi<h I value lif the pure oil It C. A 

Incre**e in the p u of the white and jrolk of hen eggs. Ibn I'r\«cc»s Sitvar a so 
CntKtt* Krtat lVutcu. l*i t n( l'ir«i 23, l"i> lUPVtl) cf c' I 24, 4YYi — 
The /i i of egg* i* an important factor in drtg their ntr of deterioration I'gc* with a 
low fit deteriorate less nptdlt Ttic hi of the wlute increase* rapidly a* the result of 
an escape of C<h Ru*. Thi* mit l»e delayed hi storms at low trmp or hv oil dipping 
After !?► S'* iliy* stootr at high temp the e,j ikm>o The pn change* of the 
yolk are smaller In com mculvator* the pn of the white after - davj i* l» t> 2 . which 
nuv alTect the dcYvIoptng emhr>o A bight r CO| pressure would remcslv this. 

\x»v l.r.Yrscovrr 

Preservation of fruits and vegetable* bp freering stonge M A Jo«u.w Calif. 
Art I'xpt Ma , tVr 320, 3A pp (l'ldO) cf C .1 23, .*ik«i — M temp*, of It'*!*, 
molding, fermentation and bacterial *r*wlage do not occur and the normal npemne 
and re«plntion pnvessca ate effectively artestesl The com method* are outlined 
IVtenorati'T chanse* due to oxnlitivc enrvtne* go on sfnwli at frerrmg «torage temp* 
aud cause surface dwcoloriUoa In some fruits. The usual ratio of fruit to sus-ir w 
2 or 3 to 1 A *inip pack is pteferted to « mUt of fruit and dr> surir. as surface 
discolontton i* thus Riratli reduced and better distribution of the sugar is secures! 
After thawinR. cold packed fruit*kccpfiom3to7d4V3W!ihotitaetiial*poiltEr. Vacuum 
packing of fntit for IreeiinR possesses the advnntigv that neatly alt the O is excluded 
from the container, thus doers suns oxidative change* m the fro-en product 1‘ruit 
juice* may !>e froren without much injury to their iluvr TIiotiRli most veRetahles 
may be successful!* stored in the frorrn state. sliRht chance* «n flavor and the inability 
to keep for more than a few hours after thawius render froren vesetalde* less suitable 
for com exploitation than fruit C R i'rU-rR* 

Storing tanned fruits at high temperatures Injures quality. 15. V. Koini\N. 
FmJ Ind 3, 77(llktl), cf C. .t 24, HOI — The Imlrolvsis of the anthocvaiiin pig- 
ments in red fruits is rtvaUv increased at high *tonce temps The color base *t parale* 
frenu the Rlucoddc l*a«e ami is throw n out of solu as a brown amorphous mass which 
no longer retains any of the origin d color This mass cause* sonic ditkening of the 
fruit, but more important n the loss of bncht nituml color IVotupt and cfhcient 
cooling after the heat treatment, a* well a* siihsirpient cool slorage, i* strongly recom- 
mended a* a meant of letter pfenning the color of fruit* C. R l~i ixkks 

Research answer* (food) packing and bottling problems. I. C. G Hicks. (iVjjt 
0<**fti*rr 10, No 4. b-‘>. !£2-v0(llkil) — Aninul feeding tests for nimit C it f*rw}* 
juices pee’i'd h.< yiuwK y»ys shfcWKvsl thet (or u\vc tntcutwu. of vWv.v.w C, cwwpkte 
air removal is necessary Tomato juice |\ackid without ttratment tv* remove air 
was entire!' devoid id aitnmin C Vacuum *cdmg of the container wn* inciTectiye, 
hut vacuum tnatment of llie juice tx-fore bottling eomt'ined with vacuum sealing, 
proved most elTrctiw m conserung the lit mini C in the tmal pnxlnct Hy riecre mug 
the particle sire l>v homogemration. «epn of the pulp and juice was 1 irgely pre'vntesf 
l Ight-Oi bottles of tomato juice were effectively stcnlued when subjected to a holding 
I'eruxl of lA-a* mm in a water bath C. R. f'tu.ri!* 

Disinfecting power of bleaching powder with special reference to its application 
to the disinfection of vegetables. Ks’jt llvsvxt asp Utrsrtcm Hath.’, J. i’aV 
IMtk .Ijj-v ft, N’iv 7, IM'fl’.Vhi). V S PuS H/u!l\ fug. .45<Jrj./s U, Mi, 

2(Jan 31, I1U1) — The dumfoetion with bleaching pomler of such wgetatile* ns greens, 
mdi<he*, turnip*, spinach, etc. could not be *ntidictonlv accomplishes!, irrespective 
of the couch of the *oht . length of exposure, inv of Kictem nttickrd, or time elipseil 
after contamination of the wgetahlc*. C, R TrLtERS 

Storage of potatoes, N, D. Vva*. A(r. 7. InJi.i 25, 40S-U'(1W0', — Loss of 
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potatoes during storagr fee 32 weeks was reduced to 29-31 % by wl by stoma’" in 
cinders or charcoal as compared with a loss of 90-90% by storage in coarse sand Addn. 
of lime slightly lowered the preservative power of the storage media The preservative 
action of cinders and charcoal seems to lie due to their ability to absorb moisture and 
gases pirn of! during rotting of the potatoes, thus preventing infection of sound po- 
tatoes, Hotting of potatoes was increased by treating them with 5% H, c O« for 3 hrs 
before storage. K- D Jacob 

Chemical studies on cannery peas. Avon . N Y. Agr r*pt- Sta.. 40th Annuel 
Report. MM (1930) — Ily means of a puncture tester the toughness of peas was found 
to increase regularly with sire Varieties varied considerably in toughness but the 
toughness of the fresh pea coincided with that of the processed (canned) pea as judg-d 
by experts Chem analyses were made for reducing sugars, sucrose, starch, sol and 
insol N, ash. Ca and ale insol residue on a large no of samples The following tenta- 
tive phys Bnd chem criteria arc established for high-quality canning peas The 
puncture value should not exceed 40 % j>er sq mm The starch sugar ratio stal'd 
not tic over 1 0 The tnsoL-sol N ratio should not exceed 3 0 and the CaO content of 
the fresh skins should not be over 0 06% Sucrase, diastase and protease are very 
active in macerated peas and may cause some deterioration in quality Toughness 
and Ca content are correlated Lffects of fertilizer treatment on quality are being 
studied _ C. R Fruexs 

Microscopy, and histochemistry of certain fruits. Anveliese Niethaxmes. Z 
Vntertuck Lebentm SP, f/)l-G(19J0), cf C A 24,4076,5990 — The erdocarp of oranges 
contains crystals of CaC,0, which can be isolated and identiled by treatment cf the 
fnut with coned H,rO« followed by sublimation under reduced pressure AftcT 
storage for several weeLs. slow resorption of the crystals occurs with concrmitmt 
formation of AcH Lemons and mandarins exhibit identical phenomena Pexrs 
contain characteristic inclusions, and in the npe condition AcH. which is present in 
greatest abundance in over npe fruit Upon sublimation, npc pears give malic and 
atnc acids, while over npe pears contain in addn The AcII test is alwaj a pos 

in plums, and CaCiO« can be detected From bananas in th<* npening stage, malic 
acid can be sublimed, but after prolonged storage only traces of HiCiO, and tartanc 
acid can be detected. Lnnpe tomatoes contain considerable amts of malic acid with 
traces of tartanc acid and 11, 0,0 u while npc samples contain mafic, citric and tartanc 
acids. AcH is present only in npe tomatoes C R Fpulebs 

Papaya culture in Hawau. W T Fore Hawaii Agr Expt. Sta , Bull <51,40 pp 
(1930) — The chem compn of the ripe and immature fruits sras detd Improved varieties 
gave the following av results total solids 13.39, ash 0 70. acid (as H,SO,) 0 132, 
protein 0 494, sucrose 10 14. total sugars 10 61, fat 0 105 and fiber 0W2 The green 
fruit contains practically no starch or sucrose and only a small amt of reducing sugars 
The latter increase rapidly with approaching matunty Papon i, a powerful digestive 
enzyme, is present in the milky juice. Meat rubbed with a slice of green juicy papaya 
becomes tender as a result of the action of the papain. Because of the sue wt and 
delicate structure of the fruit great care is necessary n harvesting packing and shipping 
A bibliography is given C K Feiafrs 

Isolation of quimc acid from fruits. E. F. K oilman anl» N' H Sanborn Ind 
Eng Chem 23, 126(1931) —The BzOff content of prunes and cranb -mes is too low 
to explain their aad reaction after digestion. Quimc acid, which the authors have 
isolated from these fruits and have detected in grapes, is more probably the cause 

Amy Le\ cscoxie 

Sampling of apples for arsenical ipray residue determinations. J R. Neller. 
Ind Eng Chem, Anal Ed 2, 382-4(1930) — A Uatistical study of the sampling cf 
apples that had been washed with diL JJC1 showed that the av probable error ol single 
samples of 6 apples each was 82%, while that of dup! cate samples was Z> 30% of th- 
total arsenic on the fruit. The av probable error of analysis was 74% The error 
of sampling is considerably reduced by using duplicate rather than single samples but 
the rate of reduction is much less for triplicates, quadruplicates, etc. J K S ELLER 
Artificial removal of astrmgeuey in Iraki . Krvzao Kakesita. Ptoc Imp Acad 
(Japan) 6, 397-8(1930) — The expressed juice of Japanese astringent persimmons 
(fcakishibu) is coagulated at room temp by the addn of Ac/f(ffCffO or TtCflO may 
also be used) It is believed that this action is caused by the polymerization of tannic 
substances in the fruits with the formation of insoL tanrun -colloid and that the a string- 
ency in Iraki is thereby removed C J V. EST 

Dehydration of grapes. P F Nichols AND A. W Cbiustte Calif Agr Expt. 
Sta , Suit 500. 3-31(19-30) —A new type of raisin grape called the * Golden Bleached 
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Thompson" is the principal variety which is dehydrated, though wine nn<i jtiiee grapes 
can also t>c advantageously di hydrated The gripes arc dipped Indore dehydrating 
in a i>c hath (O f> I 0% NaOil) kept at 200-12°! In sulfitrmg the di hydrated prod 
net 2-t Ih of S must l>c hurmd for each ton of fnnt. giving n SO, omen tn the raisins 
of 200 1000 ppm The finishing temp should not rxeted 11,5 70 I with a relative 
humidity of 25% or burning will result Dehydration oilers improvement in quality 
anti ms Id h\ imping it s-tfi to lUfit picking until full tn Hunts is mehed Sprcul 
dips contg olive oil glycerol and mineral oil oiler poisihihties for improvement of color 
and Let ping quality Sulfitrmg did not adverse l> ailect insert infestation C K f 
Investigations on grape Juice manufacture Anon N Y Agr F.xpt. Sta , AOth 
Annual Report 55(1950) Hie colloidal miirrn! in Concord gripe juice ailects a<! 
yirsily the color and dints *f ttie juict and tl-la>s the settling nut of tartnl* crystals 
It) removal of the cwlhmis nssblbiatum takes pi see iis a much shorter time, thus 
allowing tin juict to lie botth d The colloidal m-ittrr in graj>c juice contains about 
S% pruts in and 7% ptetin tlis rist bung |>ol\sacch index of unknown nature 

C U Tilubs 

Tho preservation of fruit juices, sweet must, etc. A MritLrrz Kontrrrrn Ini. 
1930, 742-4, 7.V5 S cf C /! 25, I M M di scribes further work on the prevrvatmn 
ot fnnt juict s by cintrifuging the juices through a De Ijival Ncpiratnr, clarifying b> 
digestion with nn enzymic ixt of Asftrrgillut oryzae. filtenng through nn ndiestos jire 
filter and then through a Jxitz I K germ filter It was necessary to reduce the active 
acidity n! thi ml currant juice from pit 2 72 to 3 fir., anil o! white ctunnts from f>» 
2 Ml to 4 15 to obtain Ik tti r rnzyme action In esiry instinct the juice trcatnl with 
A sprrg'Uus or j roe fihtretl much more rapidly thin the untrcited juice After 4 months 
standing the filUrcd juices were dear and of good color and title T I 1 C 

Study of the factors affecting the jellation of fruit Juices and pectin aolutions. 
P II Mints and G L IIaktr Dil Agr 1 spt St a , Pull 167, Ann Kept of the 
Director 22-1(1950) —With lemon nlbsdo as raw material 4 sines of pectins were 
prej>d , 2 scries each ut temps of fit)* and 100* The yield jelly grade, jelly units, 
ash, methosyl and pit of the pectins in each senes were dttd The yiild of pectin 
inenased with tlie teiup of the extn , other conditions remaining const. This condition 
existed only whin the p„ of the extg medium was at 1 SO or alKisc Wlicn lielow 1 SO 
the yield of pectin mortised with the temp of the extn up to some temp lielow HX)° 
and thin decreased as the Ump was increased to 100° I or instance, when the extn 
was conducted at pu 0 S, the y ield of pectin Increased from 20 5% «t |0° to 30 R% at 
85°, anti then deertased to 2S% at 100° At some II ion concii between pn 1 5 and 
08 and below, the hydrolysis of pectin to some nlc -sol. compds is faster than the 
hydrolysis of protopictm to pectin at temps below 100* Tlie yield of pectin at any 
temp could not be increased to the optimum yield obtained at a temp above it by 
increasing the time of extn Tlie optimum jelly grade of pectins, extd by heating 
30 inin while sarying the Pit of the extg medium, decreased as the temp of the extn 
increased Since the yield of pectin increased with the temp of the extn while the 
jelly grade decreased with increase in temp , tlie product of the 2 (jelly units) tends to 
rcmnn const «o that the great sanation in jelly units with tin temp, of the extn that 
was previously expected did not occur C. R I'i llfrS 

Determination of sorbitol In jams. C F MtmrLET Ann [alt 23, bOJ-5 
(1930), cf C A 24,3289 — Cherry jmcc was found to contain 0 290% sorbitol, red 
gooseberry and strawberry juices contained none Home made cherry jam contained 
U 125%, vdttVc Ivnme made gooseberry yam and sArawberry yam «mV\med wane Com 
so-called * pirn, fnnt” gooscticrry jam and "pure fruit” stawlierry jam contained 0 133% 
and Q 075% sorbitol, tesp , indicating the presence o( apple juice, which was confirmed 
by the presence of malic acid Com compd cherry jam contained 0 025% sorbitol 
indicating that there was but little cherry (really only cherry fragments In sugar sirup 
which was jellied by addn of com pectin) A Vavinrau Couturf 

Determination of so-called crude fiber (cellulose) In cacao. K KOrsciinpr and 
A Hanak. 7, Untersurh Lebensm *59, 481-04(19 10) — The method previously de- 
vised (Kurschner and Hotter, Tt<h Chem Papitr- Zeffstojfainfcalion 26, Ho 8-9(11129)) 
for the detn of cellulose in wood his been modified by the substitution of AcOH for 
I tOII in the mixt used for decomposing the noncellulosc elements The sample 
o{ defatted cacao, approx 0 3 g , is intimately mixed with 15 cc of SC!% AcOH and l 5 
cc of UNO, (d 1 4) in a flask fitted with a ground in air condenser The rmxt is 
gently boded lor 15-25 mm and then filtered through a large-pored porcelain or glass 
filter previously moistened with AcOH. The residue is washed successively with 7-1(1 
cc of the hot mixt of UNO, and AcOH. hot water, a few drops of TtOH, 5-10 cc of 
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EVX i-Zcc.it the *di cstt. arid fcaTy bed water, rrtU a2 tncn it AcOTS ter brra 
nsBrrf, lb- f-»'t »=d »Ci it the liter tcssg at each r"*c yv* ye ads e a 

dnrd at 1C5-6" and wetbed. By ti:s orti.il. wix± fires Eyort'ccecstest re«dt*. 

■ brtr csdejrxdtd eti-io'e lm old. frees acao asd tic cfets. reysced lew tbaa 1 tr 

C. R. Frum 

Pe te r s-r- .iboa of rdfsr dioxide a foots costa str-g nlfsr-hcaraj rolrt3e ©2s. 
Fieorr A. DiE eto A"i ./. Pt-zcn 1CJ. 42-t'IiCl) — TV foCowtsg Drtiod vi< 
Trv-t! I ix del £. tie 50, coster! cf prepd. tco*«isi d jr~pi. costard to wfach tad 
bees added 1VJ p p n. if. 5<X. To M j cf tic catena: is a Vfhtz. £ait add 200 cc 
water. 5 cr. H J"0. and >Vrt 0.5 g cf ta s-ss . l>t3 doaly is a cirr e s t cf COj 
Krtd l'J) cc. is rent d IS 20 cc cf *rfs cf HiOv Drt. ci'jto wxii P.iCV 

T. C Cican 

Jdis*-n: c o nte s t ©f pertsres research. Sosie ertes oa fire «4 is 1927-3A E C. 
A*1 Ti Kre Zrlttd J A f* 41, lt>-7. IW157J ■ — As nt«;<n e crM-iiton U tV 
ci a eral ertot rf 5'. Z. tadat francs u lest cade n «dtf to drt.. J jws.'at, 
eletirr tine is amy r*£sti / x: b tt w eer corral dcicnesoes and wanoss assnal Cwn 

■ id ocr-c-T o (p>cfc areal. "Doproess'* is lieep warns to V ee m erted w'i Ca 
drbomrr is tV l!»roi dtsrt. and it «'JMi to be dcfnrteJy e*taii‘Vd that "bs>b 
nchess" is dt'je tsd lieep is crsrf by a ddotscy cf Fe ts tic p 2 't_--e francs of 
pqro pa-yi vx! areas. Ddoncrs t< I and P hare Irn ertabbiied a scrnal 
boltcs I.'sdsti mjJrw-i U !«' Z partsrr pi"rt are tairdated K. D. J 

Isresrtcatiors fca tie mtrs-crre ijitets of grt it *r~l merit -rsest. L Tie 
chemical eompwdioa ©f Ertemrrefy treated ptitsre. A- W. CnEfEii. J. Ac- 
Pa 20. VPS-&/Y&4 —Tie dro. c utsps . e/f tie dry carter cf hctUsf f-w pa>trr~s 
trasar*d trader tic crtrsirre ryrtrta and repnsecrtrj S-5 wc^V" yo u t h «■ «dov-fr 
eseeparxite w-ti tiat ot-Czmr-d by otter »'rim fro-s "partir- cslr” at 1- to >-w«Uy 
rste-rals from csferflvd partsres. TV- dry carter is a creed f e-dr: I «t-5 cf carrow 
tr O in ntx> asd 1-7W tier cosiest. TV artrrtre ratw ts *ro-wbat wider t= a dry 
tiao ts a Wrt jeavn, bat ti- IT £icr etctect 15 sot tsar ted! y fi5rr>-sl. Dn-rf ti- 
irtcsf tatvez, drxrfit cr tie ear'y s’sa rr £=*i rtrxd pnelsces rae misery- m 
p-otess esetest a=.d as tserta'c ts Ccr cosiest, w-ii a msi-try foCyw—f cr-rabon 
cf tie d."x.iil or tie IHrb jcrvxl Tbese ranartoci are a reSe«.-J= of tie prodseST-tr 
asd fcairt it rrowti cf tic herd ape. As abssdast frvwti cf y<7=if leafy terbaf' la' 
a ifir av trdrrr raiie. wx J-.r rt if. tij C 2 f:-r, tias lir tscr- jiesss?/ frowti </ 
early rr=er or freejit eotyo. Tic p-rrters ceertc rt cf tie dry ratter of bsrlare 
from parisre tsl=rrre!y fert-lacd fjseisdsrf JO was tfier tij-r tiat frees estreated 
partsres. Tic i-jicr rs{TF ptdact prmtr of tic l.mw partsre rar V asen'ed 
t> eperm* crxrps- as wC as to fcfier jidi cf ti» bcUp. P K- Diry/s 

TTmtrre raise of parfrre. VL Tie TrTjreties by aiec 7 ^ css*raF-d*5ci»st 
irrbzy*. H. E. aro P_ E. Erays. J Ac Sc j. 23, 5‘7-C17(IS30 > , cf 

C A 24, — A detadrd itsdy was tsa.de cf the cxiiaty.-s l-r ilc*p if a sasr;^ 

it beriafe dedoert a total aii p 2 rtic=dar*y is reject to Ca asd ?»a wai aJv, 

low, tert lie perrestafes cf li Iff aid Cl were csrdzr to tienc cf “s-rrsaT" terbif* 
TV rendt* lea-d to tie b t*Jd tiat tie U2=r» cf Coct to tinre os ersnaideder—t 
partsraft cssnot V dplzxed ty i rj-r; tiat tic low csjenl c osiest n rerpccirilr 
1 i lade cf piitiiCj asd a occ^rcst fepHon cf appetite. Tin u =o cridesce 
li,t tie ticct zf» cf csffdi asa tie brlap to tc djrta! irr fen cSccsdt ti*a 
“norm*:” csiirxttd tetiay* cf ssrgar rats s J y a=d cry. esesps. liisitnt ijc. os 
pastsraft cf sshscrtsal csscril csctrrt is dse lirtctly to faCsre of ti« dirt to *sp;«T 
tie necasvtry citsui ftr ccSndicsal JXTWt sd for r^suss^ tV 

no rm a l la boor cf g-.-n-rab is tic tl»d cf tissisi P R. Dawyor 

Krfsjrtjiy u a bi a Ce w— it s cf c at d e looit 77 L Fnitcst ns 
E T ?mr*V.S- /. Scari-Ecrfer* AC- CtS-, Y'T'. Zxrt !!o 27, 45 - 73 ' 15 £ 3 '' ;> cf 
C A 24, 3375.— Prtalfed iLrectcc* are filer: fir tie cssro^rpiml id-st-Ssatim: cf 
leg us? fizcZs asad cel ceeds as ezrtfe looda_ E. D Ja~js 

Peters xs eim of roil a dip ty ’RTeper'i rriai E. Gust Fi"e».>» 

1, CX- 1222; — A d~.i i : ere ptrrssrtssg direct r ead . rf tf tic arsti. <A AcQH asd bstyne 


Pcfarssrtne deta s— iz nos cf rtani is potatoes and tit r rbUo a betwess potato 
dry Kdctaace zsd rtarri cosiest fro* Scfriijsyj 2S. Ccespontixj [for treats^ ereo- 
tex n ler Uni] (EnL pet. 2SS^53; 23. Fr— risers cf fatty asirtarces [arrtfesal 
creasj) tFr pat. VSi^tZt 1A 
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Whitt J Suite Jf«f 37, 559-70(1029); rf C A. 24, 6<M2 — rvidenee is given to 
show that roost of the difficulties in the understanding of occupational shin diseases 
are due to the overemphasis of allergy and lack of knowledge of the common skin 
diseases A L Rawlins 

Domestic mechanical refrigeration In relation to public health. Arnold II 
KecfL. Illinois itrd J. 58, <21-7(1930), V. S Pub Health Enp Abstracts 11, Pit A, 
J(rcb 7. I t k31 ) ; cf C A 24, 4GC1 — In Chicago in less than 2 yrs there occurred 62 
cases of poisoning with 10 deaths from the refrigerant rn Me Cl The *enous casualties 
were traced to the multiple type refrigerator eontg 2tf) lb of gas The imaller house- 
hold cabinets contain lint 5 lb of gas Refrigerating systems using Nil* or SO, furnish 
their own warning w! cn gas is escaping, whereas MeCl, EtCl and similar gases are 
practically odorless and may cause unconsciousness Suggestions for safe installations 
are made C U Fellers 

The measurement an d regulation of humidity m industrial processes. Fr. Liene- 
wec Siemens Z II, 20-32(1931) —A renew of modem practice C C F 

Temperature distribution in internally heated cylinders. Albert B Newham 
Ini Eng Chcrn 23,29-32(1931) — A presentation of math theory of heat flow through 
walls of internally heated cylinders Theory is applied to dissipation of heat generated 
by an elec wire carrying a current and insulated by an eatemal eosering M C R 
Gases used in warfare. Tn Morel-u J. pharm Alsace Lorraine 57, 332-9 
(1930) — A review of the effects and chemistry of these gases and modes of protection 

S Waldbott 

A useful honrontal-tanlc chart W. F. ScriArnoRST tml En( Chtm 23, 314-3 
(1011)— A chart is included which gises the no of gallons of liquid in any horizontal 
tank G G 

Woods for Insulation. A R. Dltctom Electrician 10$, 237-9(1031) — The 
vanities u«cd methods of impregnation and breakdown voltages of treated woods are 
discussed Typical phys. properties of the varieties of hard wood employed m insula 
tion are tabulated, as are tj pical values of moisture content and elec strength for 
various woods The woods are kiln-dried to a moisture content not exceeding 0% 
Tables also show some woods uvd for ba Veil red veneer ply construction with typical 
tensile strength values of products, compression strength test results on these, and a 
comparison o! elec strengths of untreated and hakehred veneer ply The reliability 
of performance of all treated woods dependson their ability to withstand the penetration 
of moisture and it is therefore likely that thoroughly bakehzed woods, impregnated in 
the form of thin veneers and built up into rods or l»oards, will prove popular 

W II LOYVTOV 


The catalytic oxidation of CO (Frazer) 2. 


Annuano per fe mdustne chimiche e farmaceutiche Anno XI e XU. 1028-1029 
Compiled by the Commissione per 1e Industrie chimiche appointed by the Mimstero 
dellc Cotporazionc. 724 pp I'aper, l- 100 Reviewed in Chem Trade J. 88, 128 
(1931) 

Chaplet, A Dictionnaire des produits chimlqnes commerciaoz et de la droguerie 
Industnelle. Fans Dunod. 308 pp I’aper. M 64, bound. F. 63 Reviewed in 
Ann fats 23, 016(1930) 

Izard, J Agenda Dosed, 1931. Physique industnelle. Utb ed Fans 
Dunod. 632 pp Hound. P 20 Reviewed in Chimie Cf Industrie 25, 267(1931) 

Javet. E Agenda Dnnod, 1031. Chimie. 50th ed Pans Dunod 612 pp 
Bound, F. 20 Reviewed in CAimie £f Industrie 25, 207(1931) 

Laumay, L db La technique industnelle. Pans Dunod 337 pp Bound, 
F 85 Reviewed in Chimie Cf Industrie 25, 267(1931) 

Pacviello. A Dtsinfezione eontro gb aggressin chimicL Chimiea di guerra 
Rtmt VnsVjVtfto Saaa FamigVia 8 pp Reviewed sft Ckvmve E# vnivijJne 25, 2£0 
(1931) 

Stoltzevbcrc, lluco Anleitung zur Herstellung von tJltragiften. Hamburg 
Norwi-Druck 70 pp M 20 

Stoltzev-bfrc-Uercics. M Was jeder vom Gaskampf und den ebemiseben 
Kampfstoffen wissen tolte. Hamburg Chemische Fabnlc Dr Hugo Stoltzenberr 
30 pp M 1 


Adiorption of gases. Soc. CitrH DS LA CnXBS Paroisse (Azotb | 
chim ) Fr 603578, June 17. 1929 In a process for sepg less volatile 
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of n get tiv *ohd mitrml, tlir ri* lx pi«ol through the nd<orl>eiil timlrf 

pn*snn nml then expanded nml the espamiotr Is meil through a lie it crch uigrr t*» cool 
the hcuig treated 

Separating mixture* of Rates or taper* ‘mic nr nr cm KCiirs rT ti't.xl'lotTATtov* 
i f iKiu in'i-i « Or Mfi lime S It'Jrt Mitt* of Ri'rx or xaimra are |Mx«rd 
through active C nr other atKoil eat aiut the <ut'< it cit cnn»titnmti recovered hv mem* 
of steam ufter pit-hm ting the eliargnl nil*ottrnt Itir Improvement condxt* In pfr 
heating the mlMSltnl it nvntivrh. r f . In locnllv hrnting the ndaotptini! mi n* 
loelTii-tacitciililioHof the Ru'iithetim t\'P i**lmwn 

Separating Rases bjr liquefaction Gta rt h I inim.’s Pismasciiivi •< A •(• , I* 
I'm tunic nml I' Kaiiii lint 3 .h> Aon June IV. It*.?* \ urious dct.illc of npp 

unit proevdiu uri diMiiUd, Miitnhle for the sepn of eomtltiirnta of purified coke 
oxen ga* if <* el 24, 2%tft 

Separating gas mlrturea bjr liquefaction. SociItP l’ai* LiQinnit (Soc anov 
1HVK L tui'l IT 1 *1 XI I Oil Aims Oil I'KOcfl'f* Gl HIM I * ClAPMt) C.er M.lliS'J 
Dec I, It'.v AlUIn to 41*.'. 4?* In the methotl of Get 4lTi.lSI» <(' <1 24, fl.Mj) 
the eohl iitihtiurlieil comprroxd remlne I* further cooled Ixfore it l* corned to flow 
eouii ten line lit to the mist ('■'■'line max l>r rflretrit ■>> the rsiuiiuleil rr'iihie 'I he 
npp ix shown 

Purifying liquefied cases. N V Pimirn GtoriiAuri vrvmtji ki v I’r lV»J.flJl, 
Mur k’t. Will I ii|tietieil gn»rx mkIi nx O ate t'lir ifirtl In htinging them In font let 
with on ahxorlrnt material »wch o* chomwl or SiOi gel 

Deoiygensting air, etc. StrMrss-ScnpcKraTwi kkk A G Ger MS IM. l>ec 
2d 11*21 A mist of n metal unit nn rlrctroUte ix uvd such Hut (he metal, under Hie 
action nl O, l' cx'iixrrted Into uti oxiihrihle silt A mist of Cn and Nil, Cl l* spceilird 
Catalyst*, e r . kir-ilgiiUr or netlxe C and diluent* may It Included in the mist 1 he 
method lx intended partirulirlv for eliminating O nhivc the oil Icxt! of oil lilleil elec 
trandonmn, switchea, etc 

Separation of tolntlons from precipitates. II I_\wa»s/ r Iirlg 371,11*1, July hi. 
11*10 An I ni tn i Mil.le liquid. Inert toward the le.igcnt* ti*ed or hlK-mted, nml having 
» iliKntM il (tom tbit o| the *oln* Inxolxed. l» med for tin van o! solnx, and ppt* 
r t • CO* I* un d for the wri'ii of the solus in the mtnuf of NnNOi and Nil, Cl (nun 
NrtCI 

The separation of chemical solution* and precipitate*. II. Ij»w avrPi- Itdg 
37l,f>vo, Aug 31, WU) Solus nrr «rpd from ppt* hv nieuna of n liquid which I* Inert 
toward the reagent a mm« 1 or liliefatrd, lmml<cih1c with them nnd of dilTerent d A 
fatty xnli stance which can form a vup with the Wale sxllt pptd dining the reaction* l\ 
added to the liquid 

Aerating liquids. linattN G Stich Ger. A07.21M, Jan f., IP.M The nlr la lie. 
h\ i red through perforated tuhea encoaed In rubber, the litter having fine perforations 
winch Opart only under the pressure of the nlr supplied 

Testing viscosity of Unsaid materials. Scmvi i T, Honor k* If. S 1,71*0 l*K, J eh 
3 A buoyant body la releu«ed at the Inittoni of n column of the liquid under text, 
pt null till to fi'p through the liquid and the time required for Ita rtae la rmteil App 
{adixertUd 

Obtaining pulierulent products from fused solids. Cm m 1'aii xov lli.xm n A -G 
U'ni't KrumhliRil inventor') Gcr AM. Ill’ Mur 2. ll*2s 1 he solid |a heated nnd 
Mlrnd In n ptr«utr vexx,! with a liquid In which It I* dillicnltlv *ol to n temp above 
the in p of the solid and Above the l> p of the liquid The mist la then dixitnrgcd 
Into n second uxxel In which It la rapid! t einOed hv contact with n (utthrr nmt id hquhi 
kipt in rapid motion I snmph* diMrit'ing the tnutment of <t nuphthxl inline nnd 
IxiiToiUphthol lire £11X11 

r.irmlatons of fatty suhsl antes. Itoxvir Hortiivv Vt, G\*3,213. Aptll 3, U*ti> 
Artllieinl cream nml other rninfalotia rich In fatty autixtaneea are mule hv uxlng coneil 
milk or otlur n iliind cxmeil *o)n of phnxplioprotein a* pruteitlxe colloid 

Tlectilc InsuUtots. I.uw.w CoTXicrtu . I.ra . nml Mktm ior* A -G Writ 
S3^,Wk!. I eli IV, H*"0 lor prexenting molattirr coudenxat Ion oil Inautaturi tucli na 
thoxe of flft [(is tlnvnnt att 1 . the instil itnr I* heated from n aultahte source of iieat 
hx n reflector which in cv l>e revolve d nnmiul the liiaul vtor (aultnhly with trunamixsiou of 
the heat through ordinary or quarts gliiol. 
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EDWARD BARTOW 


LUge water *errice (1830-1930), E Tjhriar Tech tanti munic 25, 370-5 
(1030) — An historical account W. C. R Tellers 

Kankakee (DL) * erred by new plant. Geo Hcsa. I Voter H'vrtt Eng 83, 4HS 
(19-JO) —The new electrically equipped plant has » capacity of 6 million jab daily 
while the present rate ol consumption Ii 2 million gaK daily Kiicr water I* sollencd, 
clarified. earbonued, allowed to settle, filtered and made bocfenologically pure Soda 
*«h and lime reduce the hardness from an av. of 20 grains to about 4 or 6 grains per gal 
The a v. cost of chemicals will be about 12000 a month C II Badger 

now North Carolta* derelops its wafer work* plant operators. II E Miller 
H' olrr ITerkr £*j 83, 423-L <46-9(1930) —The different Rets and Jaws passed in N C 
pertaining to sanitation and water supplies are reviewed Inexperienced but tech- 
nically trained chemists and engineers are secured through the Bureau of Engineering 
for duty at small plants at a salary of $125 a month Under the guidance of trained 
engineers these men are givrn thorough training In plant operation, serving a sort of 
internship for 2 yrs , until they can assume responsibilitj In 1021 none of the 18 surface 
gravity supplies was chlorinated hut in 192**, 19 out of 20 were All filtered water 
supplies are now chlorinated In 1921, 50 filter plants were deficient 30 lieing obsolete, 
10 requiring complete overhauling and 4 needmg minor repairs In 1929 all except 
2 of the 78 filter plants were fully meeting modern practice Only I plant was under 
technical supervision in 1921 while in 1929. 57 plants had complete chem and bactenol 
control at the plant and 17 had simple lab control of dosage C II Badger 

A limnological significance of free carbonic add. D. Lutoemaxn KaSvrmatn- 
uhtjttn 18, 1113(19311) — 1" vtdence Is advanced for tbc importance of the CO, content 
»f water for the growth of /Vndima presided the fn is favorable B J C v d II 
Deciding type and layout for a small water system. C B Leonard Haler 
n>*s Eng 8 3, 513(1930) —The water works end the sewerage system ta Salisbury, 

M d , became inadequate in 192-1 In\ estigations of surface and ground supplies showed 
hat shallow wells on low ground produced the only supply worth developing Six 
ron crele wells have been constructed on the site selected and the Schumaker pond, 
learby, can be u<cd as an emergency supply Aeration, to remove COt, is the only 
reotmrnt necessary lor this water The water works system is based on an av daily 
mnsumption of ltx> gal per capita The general layout of the distribution is described 
[Vo pumping operations were required, a low service from the wells to the aerators 
,upe nmposed over the.P^.OOQ gal covered concrete storage reservoir, and the other 
the reserynw-db the mams and to the two 200,000 gal elevated storage tanks 
utuated tuTj5posite ends ol the town Flee power is used C II Hadcbr 

Dtilumg marine gasoline engine as a water works (Oshawa, Canada) auxiliary unit. 

« C burnt ll’alrr HVrkj Lug ®^i <89-90, 522(1930) — A detailed description is 
nven ol a unique installation used as a standby unit on auxiliary standby plant for 
i water w oris system suppling 2 million gals duly C II Badger 

Budding efficiency into an old purification plant. Martin E Ti-ENtjb and Clare 
CraMSr l Vater Work] £»g B3, 421-2, 450(1930) — The reservoir capacity at Lexing- 
ton, Ky is 1705 million gals The water shed area is 12 7 sq miles There arc 10 
wooden tub filters and 2 concrete units with a total rated capacity of 6 325 million 
gals daily Eight addnl 1 million gals daily concrete units will be constructed The 
reservoir water is fairly constant in diem compn and has an av hardness of IlOp p ta 
The bacteria count is low because of long storage and absence of polluting sources 
Microorganisms grow abundantly m tbe shallow reservoirs in the summer Hod CuSO« 
treatment is given at least once a week The sand in the wooden tub fitters became 
badly incrusted because of lack of proper washing facilities. Cleaning with N'aOH. 
NajCO,, Cl, and CuSO, solns was not effective Since lab expts showed that some 
form of abrasion is necessary f or cleaning the sand will be treated with 2% caustic 
soln for 24-48 hrs , it should be agitated every 2 hrs with air piped into the under dram 
system Tour samples thus far collected monthly show progressive darkening and lack 
of luster The portion sol in HC1 and the loss on ignition have increased Whether 
bad incrustation w ill be prevented remains to be seen C II Badger 

Design and construction of additional filter units Hucn R Crams* and Arthur 
T Clark Water HVrir Eng 83, 459-4(1930) —The new filter units mentioned 
ws preceding *bstr ) are of the general type Addnl features are the combining of 
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the filter effluents, wa<h water, air wash and rrwavh through a special fitting Their 
construction and operation arc dcscnlwd in detail C H, Jltpoi r 

Budding small purification plant at a minimum cost In restricted area. M !’ 
Hvtcufr Hater Umh hn( 83, 4V7 8 62*(l**10) — The water supplj for Iota, Kan , 
is obtained from the Neosho River This river cirrus much «ti'ptn Jed matter and is 
subject to C\>ii "id in hit pollution from a well populitid drainage area of 3' .00 «q miles 
above Iola About 50 to 75% °1 the hardness of 100-500 p p m is due to CalHCO/l, 
Chlorides are usual! > less than 4UU ppm but during low How periods they run .500- 
700 p p m because of oil held pollution The prrwiit trcatrmnt includes only plain 
sedimentation and cldonnation In the new treatment plant built on the same site, 
the raw water is to lie pumped to a preliminar> mixing chamber where lime will be 
added The treated water Wept at a high velocity to prevent •etlling, will then pass 
to 2 similar reaction tanks for 30 min agitation with a centrifugal pump and m turn 
passes to either or both of a 2 5 million gal and a 3 5 million gal settling basins for a 
max retention period of 3 days The water is then pumped to the aerator and carbo- 
nating chamber Alum ts dry fed to the suction of the auxiliary law service pumps 
The reaction proceeds through the carbonating chamlier nnd the alum reaction chamber 
but the major portion of the floe will be earned to the 3 filter beds, each with a capacity 
of 2/d million gal daily The tillered water passes m tum through the storage reser- 
voirs situated below the filters, the secondary basins and the pump room Total storage 
capacity is 21S.0U0 gal Lii is applied at the entrance of the last reservoir 

C. H fUDGrn 

Controlling microscopic organisms in public water supplies. Trank C Hale. 
Water Works bog 83, 353-1. 379-&R1930) —bee C A 25,3t>7 C H Badger 

Fluorescence of water m filtered ultra-violet light as an indicator of pollution. 
II Ivekovic Z U)g Injtkltonskrankh 112, 54 01(1031) — The fluorc«ccncc of 
dnnWing waters was examd in the light from a Quart* lamp passing through a black 
glass filter of N'lO, and compared with gelatin standards Many waters showed a 
bluish white fluorescence whose intensity was proportional to the consumption of 
MnOr The org matter present is considered the cause of the fluorescence R. B. 

Unusual bacterial conditions encountered at the Williamson filtration plant 
Pact. C La tic Proc 5th Ann Conference on Water Purification, \V. Va Univ. Trig 
CxPt Sta . Tech Bull No 3, 40-8(1030), U S Pub llealth trig Abstracts 10, IV, 
115(Oct 25, 1930) — Bacterial tests on 5 tcn-cc samples are made daily at the filtration 
plant Of 5040 samples of filtered water, 85% gave neg gas production after 48 hrs 
Four types of gas-forming bacteria are described which produce gas but which arc not 
fecal cob They are thought to originate in the soil or in animal or human feces, Ex- 
cess chlorination and preammomation hav c but little effect on these gas forming bacteria. 

C R. I ELLERS 

Use of pre-ammomation at the Springfield, El. plant. Charles H. Spaulding. 
Water Works Er.g 83, 514-S(1930) — The bacterial loads in the raw water have been 
excessive!) heavy Tabulations of lab expts. using added cultures of B cols w ith riv er 
water show that sterilization with 1 hr contact was greater when NH«OH was added 
just before chlorination but were less satisfactory even with a contact period up to G 
hrs when lime was also added After 8 hrs contact chlorinated samples, with or 
without lime and NHtOH. showed practically the same percentage reduction of D colt 
Lime by itself is slow in comparison River water contg 12p p b phenol is sufficient 
to cause a chlorophcnol taste but NH«0H added m the portion of '/, lb Nil, OH to 
1 lb Clj prevented chlorophenol tastes in boiled distd water contg UtoSOn ah 
phenol and lime to a p a of 9 G The packing of the high service pump showed B 
aerogenes present, estd at 20 bdhon per 1b NH,OH is now added at the rate of 07 lb 
per million gal of water at the inlet of the raw water dosing well where the detention 
is about 30 sec and Clj is applied at the outlet o! the dosing well The residual Cl« 
as a rule drops by the time the water has passed the filters and about 1 lb Cl« per million 
gal of water is sufficient to bnng the residual Cl, up to 0 2-0 3 p p m Aqua NH,OH 
and anh> d NH,OH were less expensive to use than NH,OH salts C II Badcer 

Unusual uses of chlonne in a water works system- (Sterilization of new mains 
new wells and flooded supplies.) R. W Keiir Water Works Eng 83, 45&-6l(1930) — ^ 
K. ates the procedures lor sterilization by CU o! mains, etc., in New York, Chicago 
and Indianapolis The sterilization of newly laid mams in Kansas has not received 
much attention The av time for 9 new supplies to become free from con tami nation 
was G l /i months Gravel used for gravel wells should be thoroughly treated with 
chlorinated lime water. All turbidity should be pumped from newly constructed wells 
Residual Cl, was soon shown by the a-tolidine test when chlonnators fed several 
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p p m O, to flooded tapping in Ottawa. Augusta md rtdorado The following 
<iircf ii.itis erf given for stm&Jing«natt<3Uantif>ra©fwaJry Makeascln of I rtaepiwn- 
ful rf eblftnnatrd lime la a pint of water, stsr I taMe^poonlut of this stock win into 
JP gal of wafer and Jet rtand 30 min TVitb very muddy waters rfccble tbe dov 
To danlv tnuddy water* add 1 tedsponnful slum to 5 gat of water After tmvng sml 
settling, the decanted water u sterdjred Roiling the dn filing water was found so W 
impracticable during the Mississippi flood and G, stmUwtiwi was used almost entirely 

C. U Dapc.pk 

Problems ol slow etemlc*! reaction fa eoM westher. C. T Hoccif. Holer 
UV>r Eni S3, SJOfl&IO) — 1-an-rrncr, K»« obtains its water supply from the Ka« 
River The treatment ir eludes plain settling, coagulation, softening. chlnivuuon and 
filtration Ally vanes from 125 ft p m in summer to 300 p p TO in winter and 
sulfate h*rdnes* likewise vanes GO to 123 p p m The sluvr reaction of lime rn cold 
water produced the same Effect as a reduced retention period in the basins Settling 
KH not complete tven when a dosage of 07 gram AN(SO«), per gal was applied to the 
lime ixt'in influent, necessitating a large amt of wash wafer Jot tbr roughing fitters 
Attempts during low temp to lower the alky to 50 P p »a resulted in high carbonates 
and a heavy ppt. on the final filters, which showrd tut analysis nearly £>0% AifOTl}* 
and the remainder CaCO, and MrCO, This ppt is probably due to the retarded 
reaction of Ah(S0<)i with a hijldy lune-treatevl water Uedocmg the lime treatment, 
thereby increasing the alky to 70 S3 P P tn . eliminated a large amt of the ppi and 
perroitled satisfactory filter ojwralwtv la Dec, lflflfi bacteriol analyses, tven with 
daily merrawd Cli dosage, begin to <bow pro tests for the roll atrogrnes group in the 
first VJt milts ol roams from the plant, hut beyond tint distance writ peg Hus 
lodiMtcd that the reaction of Cl, in water at SfUtO'F ss »lo» and that there must be a 
sufficient contact pcncsl before distribution After unsuccessful mutts of «ppl>ing 
addnl Cl, to the filter influent. fl'/« lt> per million gal of wattf was then added to the 
ltroe bavin influent and bacterial analyses ‘boned ocg results More reeeni attempts 
during low t crops to increase the limt dosage to p« an alky of GO-70 ppm cau-wd 
pos bactcmJ results immediately It is evident that Kicreasrog the Pit value of the 
treated water decreases the effectiveness ot Cl, C H Badoeb 

T3«« of permanganate at tho Weirtoa, W. Va., city w»t« works for the correction of 
thloropbenol tastes L L. LaShevc Free Sth Ann Conference cm Wolrr FurxfUolton 
\V Va Urnv Cng I'xpt Sta, Tech Hull No 3,37-0119%), V S Pub Health hue 
Abstracts 10, W UGfOct 25, 1930) — KMnO., 145 p p m . applied between the 
sedimentation bastit and filters »*s entirely successful in removing the phenol tastes 
and odors and its bacttnodil effect W great enough to warrant discontinuance of 
chi imitation C R Tru-ms 

Operating resides from well-arranged iron removal plant C C, Foot* 1 1 'of re 
It'orir £ng W, 657-8(1030). cf C A 24, &G02 C H IHdcek 

Arsenic content of the Cboussy well water. La Bourboule, and Station of thl* 
arsenic in the otgamwo- R Ctocv®, (Man ) A Cotrarma a.vo Caiala Ccmpt 
rend 100, 1 133--1(,1930) — AneniC was detd by a modification of the Cntnw-Woinrdotv 
roelhod, the 'tun on the IfgCl, paper bmig lijrd by immersion n» a 10% solo ot KJ 
and matched against standard sums prepd under the same conditions A 'light 
excess of KMnO, was added to the sample to avoid evolution of 1T,S or Fit, AftcniC 
contents of 5 S-d 5 ing pet 1 are recorded for the season 1923-23 and analyses of tod 
poles kept in the water at the well for S-10 days sficraed As content of 325 X 10 -* 
®S c 'f As per g (ISS X !0"' tup per g m ordinary water) Tadpoles in fjoteted 
Clioossy water, or to synthetic water of simitar compn , contained only 2 73 and 2 325 X 
10‘*wg per* rasp ft C A 

Determination of sOicie acid in water. IV St&mkxs. Chem Zig 54, 935-7 
(1930) ■ — The colonmetric method depceduit oil tJse formaUon of s yellov silicinaolyb* 
date ts described again, preference being Risen to K,CrO, Sola* rather than piaie 3Cid 
sums as standard! of color \v f j J 

DeKnonuUon of tie "chlanoiij-’’ ol ocean waters. Thomas G Thompson as» 
HJCH.san Van Cleve Intern r»sbme» Ce«in«xs,wi Umv R'ash ^Seattle). Priori 
An 3, 5 I4(t9o0) --An outline is giveei of the literature dealing with factors that 
may ptoducs possible variation* between the raJcd end detd densities MtAlificatiwu 
ol McJir a J n etbnd which differ a* to type od volumttnc app used. of ssurple and 
conen ol Ag.ytj, soln all give practically tty same results, Lrrors in direct d detns 
were found to tv sulk ffottv permitting an *lat»« of tiron between eoHccfinn and analisis 
ot Uie samples The detn of cMoruuty * gives the best method fur the ealeu id the 
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most protabH d m n/n at atm pressure A table is riven for converting "chlonnity" 

per 1 to chtonnitj” per kg nt 20* C R Fellers 

Determining protection of underground pipe through proper surrey. P J Rich- 
ards Water 11 ertr hng S3, 401-2. 525(1930) — Chem nnnl)-«es oi the soil and watem 
or aq ext of soil samples taken as required by means of an auger from the surface down 
to the bottom of the ditch will show the presence and the amt of all chemicals known 
to be corrosive non-corrosive, accelerators or inhibitors of ootro*ion The pbys 
characteristics of the 'oil aflect the rate of percolation of soil waters and will det the 
character of the contact between the metal and surrounding materials Heterogeneity 
of soil* mi) lead to differences in potential within the soil itself and also I* tween the soil 
and the buned material Differences in potential will probably accelerate cuTTOMOn 
proportionate to the current flow This knowledge will det whether the pipe will 
'em: without protection or whether an expensive coating is justified Corrosion surveys 
have been made in Denier and Ihieblo for the use of gavdistributitig systems Strong 
alkalies ore usually destructive Chlorides and sulfates seem to be the most harmful 
Sulfides are potentially dangerous and all soil acids must l»e considered corrosive 
Limestone is not only non-corrosive but seems to be an inhibitor when corrosive chemi- 
cals arc present Coatings roust be thick enough to protect the metal and wrapped 
coatings must be used where there may be scvtrr abrasion It has been esld that 
over half of the coalings that have been applied to pipe lines might have been saved 
\l *cm.e knowledge c-f the eorroaveue** of the locations had been obtained beforehand 
and that half of the remainder was either misapplied or underpmtected C If B 
The corrosion-checking calcium carbonate-protective layers in water tubes, Ger- 
hard Schikorr. Z anger Ckem 44, 40-1(1931) —The resistance of iron water tubes 
to rusting is very strongly increased through a CaCOi-protcctive layer I or the forma 
tion of the layer, a definite quantity of O must be dissolved in the water The water 
must contain a sufficient quantity of dissolved CaCOi but must not contain too great 
an excess of HjCOj. The action of the O may be traced to an elect rochem effect in 
contrast to the theory of Tillmans. Hirscb and Schilling (C A 23, 1973) In order to 
show that the f ormabon of the protective lay er is not the result of the adsorption of 
H|CO» by Fe(01I)i but is a cathode reaction, a noble metal was used tn place of Te 
Expta, indicate that with suitable arrangements CaCO, can be pptd from a Ca(lfCO>)i 
soln on Pt with the aid of O Allev S Smith 

The continuous control of the salt content of boiler-feed water by means of a visual 
conductivity measurement. E. Rother and G Ja.vder Z angrx Ckem 43, 952-1 
(1**30) — The chloride content of feed water is detd by leading the water through a 
specially designed tube contg Pt electrodes. The detns. are continuously recorded 
potentiometncally Rt ssell C I'rb 

Problems of a watershed sanitary inspector. S. F Glass. Wcler Worts Eng 83, 
376 (1930) — Rural sewage-disposal problems and the disposition of dead animals in the 
Denver, Cob, watershed area arc briefly discussed. C. II Badger 

Performance of the Tenafly (N. J.) activated sludge plant. Willem Rudolfs, 
H Heuxeleqan. I O Lacy and C. K Henderson N J *.gT Expt- Stn , Bull 
502, Ann Rep ! Dept Serfage Disposal I92S-9, 12 7(1939) — Chera and bactenol 
examns- made on the Tenafly activated sludge plant and covering a period of 36 hours’ 
sampling show that a high degree of purification and clarification was obtained The 
av biochem. O demand reduction was 93 5 Sc and the B coll reduction Sc was 99 99 

C R. Fellers 

Some operating results of the Plainfield (IT. J.) disposal plant Willem Rudolfs 
and 1 . O Lacy N' J Agr Expt Sta , Bull 502, A nn Rept Dept Serfage Dupxisal 
1923-9, 9-12(1930) —In spite of the staleness of the sewage and the comparatively 
detention tune, the settling tanks removed 53% of the total suspended solids in 
addn to 9-12% suspended solids removed by fine screens. The screened sewage 
averaged 737 ppm. total solids. 256 ppm suspended solids and 190 ppm. bio- 
chem. O demand. Total reduction in biochem. O d eman d for the settling tank « and 
spnntling filters was 5621%, */* of which was taken cue of in the sprinkling filers. 

, ... . C. R. Fellers 

tneet ct certain chemicals on the vacuum filtration and gravity drying of ripe sludge, 
n , ?^ CA * TXlns - x - j El Pfi Sta.. Bull 502, Ann Rept Dept. Sewage 
Disposal 1928-9 17-25(1930) — FeCl* was the most effective treating chemical for 
^udge. has a 3-fold effect in sludge drying and filtration- (1) discharge 

of the dispersed material, coalescence being caused, (2) change of the H ion coccn . 
the isoelec, points where max ppto- of the colloidal material takes place being thus 
approached; (3) liberation of COj. which makes the material porous and helps 
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in its flotation There ore peals in the filtration of Te Cl,- treated sludge which corre- 
spond to definite pn values These peals are at a conen of 2 and 7 lb to the cu yd 
of sludge, nsp , I eClj increases the amt of drainage from sludge drying on beds and 
thus dt creases the time for evapn Treated sludge has a porous nature which allows 
more surface for esapn Moisture is remosed more rapidly by treating sludge with 
I cCli C K Tellers 

Certain organic constituents of fresh and ripe sewage ilodge. H. Hbukeleeian 
K J Agr I apt bta . Bull 502. Ann Kepi Dept Snaige Disposal 1928-9, 31-6(1930) — 
The most abundant constituents of the or g matter of fresh solids are fats and crude 
proteins Materials present in smaller percentages are water sol and ale -sol sub- 
stances. hemicellulose, cellulose and lignin Tats and cellulose show the greatest 
decrease in ripe sludge Resistant substances like waxes and lignin are not decompd 
tcadily and are therefore present tn the npe sludge in larger percentage than in fresh 
sludge C. R Tellers 

Notes on drying fresh sewage solids. Anthony J. Fischer N. J Agr. Expt 
Sta . Bull 502, Ann Kept Dept Seirage Disposal 1928-0, 28-31(1930) — Drying of 
fresh solids in the open is not feasible when treated with lime, alum, or a mixt of lime 
and alum on account of poor drainage, objectionable odors, or both C.R Fellers 
S ludge drying Relation between drainage «nd evaporation. Willem Rudolfs 
ami I O Lacy N J Agr FxpL Sta . Bull 502, Ann Kept Dept Seipaie Disposal 
1928-9, 20-9(1930) —Studies dealing with the relation between drainage and evapn 
of drying sludge indicate that up to a temp of 130 “F , drainage is a more important 
factor than evapn The percentage of total moisture removed, rtsp , by drainage and 
by evapn at various temps are 43*F, 0*1 and 6, 74*, 80 and 14, 100*, 77 and 23 
113*, 00 and 40. and 131", 47 and 53 The practice of covering sludge beds with 
greenhouses is beneficial because rain is thus kept off the beds. CRT ELLERS 

Notes on stabilization In a sprinkling filter. Willem Rudolfs N. J Agr Expt 
Sta . Bull 502, Ann Rtpl Dept Sewage Disposal 1928-9, 37.— A summary of chem 
results shows the amts of suspended solids, O consumed. NH,, NO, NOi, suspended 
org K, and sol org N present at different depths of the filter beds In general, the 
removal of NH, nitrogen is well correlated with the reduction on O consumed values 
NO, and NO, -values ate the wily ones which increase with depth C R Tellers 
D etermination of Pn m the estimation of the productivity of carp ponds. Louis 
Route Compt -tend aaui agr France 16, 1050-00(1030) — The pn of the water 
should be between 6 and 8 and care must be taken to maintain the water within these 
values Tests and adjustments ol the water should always be made early in the morning 
and in the shade, as sunlight has a very marlcdelTcct on the cliem reactions taking place 

| R Adams 


Colorimetric determination of the sulFate ion in water (Guarnieri) 7. Apparatus 
for extracting oils from sewage by solvents (U S pat 1,701,398)27. 


Berliner, J T T The Ansmonia-Chionne Treatment o! Water. New York 
Natl Ammonia Co 22 pp Reviewed in Clnmie fir Industrie 25, 2GG(1931) 

Petit, V L’eau souterraine Recherche, captages par sondages Pans Ch. 
B granger 130 pp T 52 Reviewed in Chimu & Industrie 25, 208(1031) 

Prescott Samuel C , and Winslow, C E A Elements of Water Bactenology, 
with Special Reference to Sanitary Water Analysis. 5th ed , revised New York 
J Wiley &. Sons Inc 219 pp $2 50 

Vom Wasser, Band IV. Ein Jahrbucb fur Wasserchemie und Wasserreinigungs- 
techmk. Edited by Fachoruppe pCr Wasserchemie d Vereins deutscher 
Chemiker. Berlin Verlflg Chcrnie 193 pp M 17 


WateT purification H Groeck (toGroeck Wasservtrtdlung Ges.). Brit. 335,687, 
Nov 22, 1028 See Fr 6S0.106 (C. A 24, 3847) 

Apparatus for deaerating water. George 71 Gibson (to Cochrane Corp) V. S 
1,790,911, Feb 3 Structural features 

Portable water filter. Lloyd E Radjohn and Ralph W. IIollenbero (to Cool 
Spring niters, Inc.) U S 1,790 947, Teh 3 

Apparatus for softening water by the lime and soda process. NbckaR Water- 
RErNiCER MAATscnxppij hr 603,007, Mar 29.1930 

Variable-rate chemical feed pump suitable for water -softening plants, Albert B. 
Honors (to Ceneral Zeolite Co ) U. S 1,790,708, Feb 3 
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Activated sludge treatment of sewage. John C. Dallas and Malcolm Wilson 
U. S 1,790.975, Feb 3 Various details of arp are described. 

Deodorizing and producing fertilizer from sewage, etc. C. C Wigley and C. 
Totts Bnt 3J3.GS2. Aug 12. 1929 Sewage, sludge and the like arc treated with a 
growth of the m>cehum of fungi such as Shtcor or Rhizopus de> eloped under forced 
growth conditions, and under specified conditions of temp . moisture. limited access 
of air and under subdued light (in a described app ) A material suitable for sale as com. 
fertilizer may he obtained in 4 days 

Apparatus for dan/jmg waste waters, etc. Deutsche Abwasser-Rejsjgungs- 
Ges. u b 11, SrADTiREivicuNO Fr. G93.040, Mar. 29, 1930. 


1 5 — SOILS, FERTILIZERS AND AGRICULTURAL POISONS 


J | SDKNS* AND U S. ANDERSON 

Soils of Connecticut. M T Morgan Conn Agr Expt. Sta , Suit. 320, 829-911 
(1930) —The ratio of N to org matter (av of 100 soits) is 1 20 Vo serious decline 
in N content has occurred in the cultivated soils of Conn during the last 200 yrs The 
av N content of 21 forest sods is 0 2059c. which is practically identical with the av 
for agricultural soils. The av percentage of P in the surface 8 in of Conn sods is 
00919, an insufficient amt for the profitable growing of most farm crops The avail- 
ability of the P in many of the soils is very low K vanes from 13 to 2 0% on cult! 
vated land with an av of 1 4% Nearly all sods respond to potash fertilizers and lime 
The av pa of the sods is 5 3 and the lime requirement per acre approx. 1.3 tons 
Numerous greenhouse eipte were conducted to det the fertilizer requirements of the 
soils C. R Fellers 

Hie red sods and Bienhoa of Indochina. M. V. AcsroNorr Research 

(Supp to Proc Intern See Soil Set ) 2, No 2. 1&1-9G(1930), ef C A. 24, 2S22 — 
The results of chem and mineralogical studies on samples of soil from Indochina 
ore reported The sods differ from the basalt from which they are denved m the almost 
complete removal of Mg, gradual loss of Na. Ca and K, oxidation of FeO to FeiO» 
and content of twice the amt of A1 and Ti as the basalt The alteration and formation 
of secondary minerals tn the decompn ofliasalt are described The similarities between 
Bienhoa and latente are pointed out The sterility of certain sods could not be ac- 
counted for by deficiency of N. P,0, and K,0^ Sods low in bases in general had poor 
structure. Data are reported on studies of the absorbing complex of the soils by the 
method of Gcdroiz and on the amt of SiOi and AhOi sol in 5% KOH I A. D 
Adsorbed bases and un saturation of Polish sandy soils. W. Butowsex. Rept. 
Polish Agr. Expt_ Sta 2, 193(1923) — The proportion of adsorbed bases in the sods 
examd varied with their mech compn and increased with the clay content. The 
plant covering of forest soils increased the adsorbed bases in the upper horizons The 
amt. of adsorbed bases was Jess in the B-honzon than in the surface but increased at 
still greater depths approaching the parent rock Variations in the degree of unsatn 
were parallel with those of the base content and were greatest in the loams The genesis 
of the sods is discussed Pod sol nation is considered to tale place m these sods. 

B. C. A. 

Soils and soil treatments in Quebec. R. R. McKibmn. Set Agr. II, 3GI-S 
(1931) — It is the final balance existing in the soil after the addn of sod treatments 
that is important, rather than the use of balanced fertilizers Sweeping conclusions 
that similar results may be obtained from the use of similar treatments on all light 
soils or on all heavy soils, are unwarranted. Fundamental soil conditions must be known 
before effective fertilizer practice can be established. A survey of Quebec’s soils is 
. C. R. Fellers 

Sous of Anatolia and eastern Thrace. F. Gteseckb. Chem. Erde4, 551-97(1930). — 
A description is gu en of the various types of soils, with partial mech and chem analyses. 
A soil map of Anatolia is given. B C. A. 

Nitrate fluctuations in a South Australian sod. J. A. Prescott and G. R. Piper. 
J. Agr. Set 20, 517-31(1930). — An investigation was conducted to det the nature 
and importance of the fluctuations in the nitrate content of the soil during the season 
under typical conditions of cropping and fallowing The rate of nitrification is gov- 
Mned pnnnnly by the soil moisture conditions. During the characteristic su mm er 
drouth there is little evidence of change in nitrate, the quantities accumulated during 
trie preceding period of activity r em a ini ng unchanged. The quantity of nitrate ac- 
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cumulated during fallowing, as observed over a succession of season*, appears to ap 
preach a const, value of about 20 p p m of the 1st 18 m of soil, and the greater portion 
of this remains in the 1st few in of cultivated soil, sometimes attaining a remarkably 
high level Jt is not washed down until thead vent of autumn raids. Tb*re u generally 
no leaching down below the root zone of the cereal crops .At certain periods of the 
winter the toil moisture may be sufficiently high to result in disappearance of 
nitrate, when present in quantity, from the surface sod This depletion is not due 
to leaching, but possibly to an intake of nitrate by micro-organisms Toward the 
cud of the spring, the rapid nitrate accumulation n the cultivated layer may be 
due to a possible capillary redistribution caused by rise from the lower layer, or 
to particularly favorable moisture conditions immediately tielow the surface of the 
mulch or in the lower layers of the mulch itself During the bio! active period of the 
year the rate of mtnf cation under fallow conditions is appreciably more rapid than 
under a crop Lab investigations showed that nitrate accumulation was favored by a 
rather broad range of temp conditions between II* am! 34*. with no sharp optimum 
temp There was, however a definite optimum moisture content {17%. ealed on the 
moist sod), with a rapid fall on the wetter side, leading to nitrate depletion at moisture 
contents above 19%. Nitrate accumulation occurred with relatively dry soil, al- 
though more slowly than under optimum conditions P R Dawviv 

The development of the sod proSle in north Wales as illustrated by the character 
of the clay fraction. O TV Robivsov J Ay Set 20, 618-39(1930) — A study was 
made of the variations in compn of the clay fraction in diff-rent horizons of some 
typical North llclsh soil profiles The changes in the moL ratio of SiOt to sesqui 
ozides (SfOs/(Al-Oi FciOi)) throughout a soil profile aford an indication of the nature 
of the eltmation which has affected the mineral portion of the soil The data for the 
soils studied indicate a general tendency to enrichment of the tower layers in sesqw- 
ondes, particularly Fe«Cb. at the expense of the surface layers The SiOj-sesquioside 
ratio of the clay fraction u an important aid to senes definition The soils of North 
Wales, particularly in the uplands, have probably been subjected to considerable 
erosion in the past- The profiles are therefore considered to be more or less truncated. 
The soil profile appears to be of the brown-earth type with porUol deve!opm*nt in the 
uplands under heath vegetation The importance of the parent material is emphasized 
North Utlsh soils are generally of a loom character The absence of light sandy soils 
in situations permitting profile development precludes the occurrence of typical pod sols 
id the lowlands The high content of org matter, resulting from artificial grassland 
conditions results rn affinities with prairie soils P R Dawsov 

The physical and chemical characteristics of certain American peat profiles. lavw 
C Fbvstbz. a.vd Horace G Piths I S Dept Agr Tick Bull 214, 1-200930) — 
Based on the data obtained from 3 H peat samples, an attempt has been made to dis- 
tinguish between the various types o! peat accor d ing to botanical origin of peat material 
certain phys and them t~sts and response to liming and fertilization. Methods 
which in many cases are modified standard methods are given for detg th* apparent 
and true sp gr , moisture relations, max shrinkage, reactions fractional analysis of 
»rg matter elementary and proximate compn., mineral constituents of the ash and 
blinw of orfirn nmnU miJmTerved riodev anaembie rrmdifions The mu moisture 
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grade. O M Smnn K> Agr I xpt Sta , R rstarth Hull JOS, 44 7-71 (1930) — The 
vimplis war stl-cted from the erupt of l‘»2i». H*2l anil l“2l I-argc vanitmtH in 
« rtttii mini ni cotutitiK ntt irrri found in the 2 kind* of tobicco The extremes 
(or the Kuril \ wi re o 7l» lo 7 »••% K 0 i>2 to 1 ft* Cl ant! 0 O’* tu 0 SI sulfate S. wliilc for 
the duk thi \ w.n 0 7*. to 4 72 K m»t t . 2»J Cl ami 0 11 to 0 s2 sulfate S Those 
tamplis win h hv! an timtsuiMv high chloride or sulfate content did not generally 
h i\e mi itmormal ami of k In 7S‘, of the comparisons of the Hurley toliacco and 
m <ij% of th< <1 irk t«l» icon, won k « is found in the good gradr* linn in the common 
In 5V, of tin. comparisons of thi HurUy tobacco ami in 4S% of the dark tobacco, 
men. Cl was in the good th in in Oh common In 0-1% of the comparisons of the Hurley 
tobacco and in of thi dark tobacco more *ulfatc S was found in the good than in 
the common the Cl was the same in «i serai comparisons, and the sulfate S in a few 
If the .1 lliirh) crops are combined the mirages of the good grades show 21% more K, 
11% mors Cl ami 1% mnh sulfate S than the common A comparison of the Hurley 
and dark crops ,.f tobacco shows thit tin Hurley carries 1*2% more K than the dark, 
wherns tin littir has IW»* c mon Cl and 11% more sulfate h than the Hurley More 
K was prewnt in the smohtr grades of Hurley toliacco than in the filler grades The 
K conb lit of the difliruit grades of Hurliy usual)}’ \anrd in proportion to market 
quality and pnev 1 hi sanu nlitiou ixi-tid Wtwicn the K. content, quality and value 
of the dark tolucco Org K prrdiummtul in the bctttr grades of HurUy further- 
more, tin smoker grades had mon org k thin the filhrs Disease*! leases disturbed 
the usutl pcRtnUpsof K, Cl and <ulfati b priscnt in the leavx* The result* indicate 
that in expts where fertilizers nmtg k are nail on tolarco. particularly of the smoking 
t}pcs. obscrsations should fit made of the ilTccts of different amis and combinations 
of this constituent on thi quality as well as the yuld of the crop llthhography 

C K I rLLrss 

Impoverishment of forest sods by use of the litter. A Nfcw c Fotstarch 1929, 
407-50.1 —Low pruporticms of initrnnts in many forest soils arc attributed to the 
annual nmoval of mineral matter in the forest litter In this respect the available 
potash is hast nfticted H C A 

"Single value” sod properties- a study of the significance of certain soil constants. 
V. On the changes produced In a soil by oven drying. J R H Courts. J /lgr. 
Sri 20, f>41 S(lO.Hl), cf C A 25, 15‘* — Result* for the loss in wt of a soil on oven 
heating can be obtained to .a airy satisfactory tligrcc of accuracy by an etcctncally 
controlled min Tlic results obtained by beating sods (brought to cquil with ntm 
at 50% relative humidity) to temp* ranging from 50* to 550* give smohth curve* 
comucting loss in wt with use in timp , they lead to the conclusion that there i* no 
suddiu alteration in the structure of a soil whin it is heated to 100® The mr^dry 
moisture ol a soil, a* detd w ilh suflicu nt accuracy In the usual methods, is a corn cnient 
empirical factor, but not a representation of any fundamental soil property Expts 
show that Die !o-.<o* in wt on oven dry mg arc greater than are the regains in w t when 
the dried sninphs arc brought to equil with an atm of 50% relative humidity As 
the drying temp is raised, the recoverable loss changes but slightly, while the total 
loss Increases rapidly Strength is lent the supposition that the recoverable loss is 
due to removal of free and interstitial water vrlidc the irrecoverable loss is due partly 
to wntor bound oikorptivrl) or cheminllv 1>> soil rollon!*, nml partly by the destruction 
of org colloids At any pv m temp of drying both classes of losses play a role There 
is no justification for assuming that there i* any sharp line dividing one class of water 
from the other or that in any process one of the classes of water wifi be removed while 
the others are unaffected R R Dawson 

The decomposition of urea In soils. T Gibbon J Agr Set 20, 510-58(1030); 
ef C A 24, 48N2 — Inv c'tigatum of the decompn of urea in 5") soil samples of extremely 
varied character showed that the conipd was decompd rcidily m all. and very rapidly 
in most, of the cases In mountain and heath «oil* decompn was generally active, 
in sod tests Strongly acid peat sample* (ft, 3 1-3 3) decompd from 0 44 
to 0 80% of their own dry wt* of urea in 21 hrs at 22-23® In soln and soil tests 
samples from permanent pastures produced a more rapid decompn than those from 
cultivated land In sod tests a* high as 1% of thi dry vv t of sod was converted to NHj 
Iti -l hrs at 21-23®. 1 ertdo arable soils produced a nhtmJy slow decompn m soil 
tests Iorcst sods were generally more active than cultivated sods Strongly alk 
soils showed comparatively little activity m soil tests, but greater activity in soln 
tests Although urea is not absorbed by soils, its rapid conversion to Nit, w dl generally 
prevent losses by leaching P R Dawson 

Parent material as a factor In soil formation and as a criterion in soil classifies bon. 
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B Polynov Soil K'srarci (Sapp, to F<c e Intern Sec, Soil Set ) 2, No 2. 105-77 
(lftpO) — The "climatic soil tyre" i* * very htcad ami general ernerpt. Soils must be 
further subdivided according to the properties and compn of the rocks from which 
they are formed, since various rocks differ widely in their influrrce on «oit formation. 

I A Drsiw 

A study of the pedogenlc processes In an area of lower paleoroie shales. G XI 
GfTlttv Jon rs J South Eastern AtT- Cell, II w, hen! No 27, 21sWT(l < C0) — •A'-, 
full account is given of a pod*ol soil occurring in North Wales. There is a definite 
acid leaching of the «esquioxides from the eluvial bonicn, followed by their suWqucnt 
dcpOMtion in the illuvial honron of accumulation immediately below The nature 
and extent of some of the pedogeme processes are shown by partial and complete profile 
them analyses of the sedentary soil, down to and mrluding the parent rock. Welsh 
upland soils arc in general \ rry unsatd with respect tohmc because of excessive acid leach- 
ing in a humid donate These soils and parent rock contain a re lain ely high proportion 
of MjO. usually about l'T- In the podsoh/ed regions the ratio of exchangeable CaO 
to org matter increases with depth, despite the poorer soil dispersion at the lower levels 
This shows leaching from the upper layers. without evidence of a CaO honron of ac- 
cumulation A profile study cl pa values showed a continuous rise toward neutrality 
as the relativr amt. of unsatd org matter decreased with depth boil analyses by 49-hr 
I1C1 extn do not give reliable information as to the abs chem compn. of soils differing 
in their mech and chem compn K. D Jacob 

The importance of rare elements in the nutrition of plants. O C. Brvav Free 
Assoc Southern A r*. 11 criers. 31st Ann Corrmtion 1020, 23*1-42 — A general discussion 
with particular reference to the use of Cu and Mu salts on the Honda Tvergtades 
soils K I> Jacob 

Correlations between the specific condacbnties of sofl ertract*. nitric nitrogen and 
soluble calcium. C. II W'mctrT. fth Ann. Hull A[r Dept. Algeria 1929, ICW-i, 
d C A. 25, 761 — l’enodical sampling and analysis of cropped soils show that the Ca 
and nitrate contents of I 5 soil w-ater exts. are dosety correlated with their «p con- 
ductivities Increased cond is evidence of bio! activity in the soil B C. A 

Report of the committee on soil reaction measurements. Second Commission, 
Internat foe Soil Sci Soil Research (Supp to Free In'ern Soc. Soil Sc i ) 2, 
No 2, 141-52(1030) — The committee has already published (Soil 7?«raffh 2, 77-139 
(1930)) tlie methods and results of its crtfprrativr investigation on detn of the pn value 
of soils. With Tew exceptions. p n values obtained by 4 independent methods showed 
satisfactory agreement. Of a total of SS soils examd . S gave erroneous results by the 
quinhydronc method. It is recommended, therefore, that a preliminary detn. be 
made to ascertain whether the quinhydrone method is suitable for a giv en soil. Where 
the increase in apparent pn value from 10 to CO sec is less then 0 2. the method may tie 
considered suitable. The final measurement is made by shaking the «oil and water 
1 mm, adding the qumhydron shaking again for 10 *cc. and measuring the potential 
after 1 min. In the case of sods considered unsuitallc for an exact detn of pn by this 
method an approx detn can be made on a new sample after 10 «cc. In the detn. of 
Pu bv the II electrode a sintered glass crucible or funnel is recommended The colon 
metric method did not always agree with electrometric methods, although satisfactory 
agreement can be obtained with great care. I A l>EM«oi* 

The relation between p n value and State of saturation of soils. Amar N Puri 
Soil Research (Supp to Free Intern Soc. Soil Set ) 2 , No lSI—t(l»SQ) — The 

state of satn of the soil (V) is defined as the ratio of the amt. of absorlved liases in the 
soil (S) to the amt. of bases the soil is capable of absorbing (H, both values being 
expressed in equivs Thus V = 100S/T The value (F — A) is detd by adding 100 
ec 0— A’ Bi(OIl)i to 10 g soil and 2 g CaSO* and titrating alter several days against 
0 1 iV lljSOi with plienolphthalein as indicator T is detd by removing all replaceable 
bases from 10 g soil with 0 05 A' HC1, washing with water and titrating back after 
adding an excess of Ba(OU), as described above. 1 rom the v alues (T — 5) and 7", 

Cftc J" and f’ values are cafed A genera/ rr/xCroct between degree o l safn and p B was 
noted in the case of 36 sods. The differtnee in the nature of the colloids present in 
different soils is shown by fact that the T value per g of clay vanes from 0252 to 1 510 

1 A Denjson 

Growing onions on the muck sods of New York. J E. Knott Cornell Umv 
Agr Expt. bta . Bull 510, 3-34(1930) — On muck soils that have been under cultivation 
lisl than 10 years, increased quantities of N gave a neg Correlation with yield p 
had little effect, but a fair response to K was apparent. On new, slightly acid mucks. 
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MOO 11, M f> 12 1ft fritlllwr l* ffOiinrnrndni, while lor more odd imwUthr f«f«mh 
I* plunged ton 12 1R V 1 " « 

LnimMrr nnrrlmrnt* III Ifeconl* for (jinVit S In 12 «lttf1nc th« Jtntt 1010 to 
1021 tnctiulve l I. tu.M.J A Itirrrti H D \\ n ***j ami, 1 W Iiianh Cornell 
Unlv Aft I *|it Mi Mttnnr 114, A 72<l(U/i) cl ( A lrt.112.1 1 In* It tjnirtm 

«rr *tni*rr mm rrte tank* with Innnrl *h iprd Uittom* mil* C"iitg .1 ' ' t t«»*" *»f DwutUh 
till V pin Ion in mil ,'M (lilt */. 1 1 «I*P nv A (n f illillll |*PTnil»trd HlHWlfch the (in 
rfn|H»nl tnnL * m in, wlmt l««« tl nn */« prr<otntrd through Hie pfoj>j»rd mil* Alioiit 
IK* , of ttir wul*« wa« ttumjurrd l>v tlir |>l ml* mi irn[prd t»nl« Appllriillmii of 
limp lull no nj’l’irrinl.lr rflrtl mi ilir >tl ion ol mini ill Mint itril through 

tlir Mill 1 mulls did not wiirn*r tlir li ml nimntity «f In Hit- dr»im{p wtitrf (tom 
the tAiik* to whlrh only non legnmr* wrtr frown n> r dt*1 II hive any rffrrt on the 
i|imnllly *f K in I lit- ir«|i» frown on tlifr tunk* In Ilir funk* wllli Irgutnr*, Hrnp 
pr«idurrd a <1i rtili rl ln«frii«r In N laith In Ilir ilrulmi.e wafer anil In Hip rio(>t \\ hrtr Ir 
gutnr* wrrrr frown m novkii witli non Irgutnr* flic <|iimtitlr* of N rout titled In flip I itfrr 
wrtr nniHy n* large a* when the mm Irginnr* wrrr fiown atone In *j*ltr of the »j\nn 
oectipled l>v tlir 1< gumr* anil flip imtririit* rtiey irmmnl from clip «"il I Itpfr wn* Ir** 
trndrnr> for tlir N produced In Hr«io|'* to di«tra*r from vmrt»vrnr when Hir rotation 
pi'll I 'll nr il liflimrt thill «tirn If tlul ill t In Ilir tank* wlirte no leglltnr* wrr* ffown, 
flip ilrnlnnsr wuTpi nlonr of Ilir on) Unit* <1 IaiiV* lonlntnnl more S lli in ilnl Ilir ilriilmpr 
wafer amt plmt* tnnddnrd from tlir tdmtcd tank* I In* l» ntlidintrd In N *vuthe- 
ulrlng ore ilil«tn« width thrWr I’purr In flu- o,g inallrr ilimril from flip plint 
riKilt lank* In fntitlMtnni* gra** In-t h-** \ Hun lime ('linlnl In mm legume 
prop* 'llip <|iianllly of (n In Hip drain igr wnirr Irmn Mir nnjdintrd toil wu* pri Hrr 
than tlial In Ilir cmnlilnril prop* amt ilrnlnnsr water from iIip |*t ruled timk* llr*aw*e 
nf tlilt, «n aututnl conservation til Hi U. of Ca \*t urte »m e(Tct.trd liy cropping tlir 
toll Intfpnil of ImliiK II Infr Tlir I iferr rrinnvjl of Ca In flip clrolnicr wiitrr from Hip 
imi'lAiifnl noil Hnn irmn Hip planinl lnnV» wm ilnr rliWfty InHir tnnrli srntrr «|itmHlv 
of nlfrnfrt Inirhnl from flip nnplmtril mil limine flip toil hoi imt afriiinjninlnl 
l>y on Infrrntr In tlir r|<mnlllv ol Cn In flip ilmlnigr wnirr or in tliuf of flip crojii j>n* 
rlncpil fft fmt wnt tlrcimvil liy crofifilne To rrflncr flip > putty 1<>-t of Cu from nn 
arrp of pro|,|>r(t |nm! rninlrrt n|>j<rm WO lt» of C'nl’O, In ipponti Ilir firi from Inrr 
toil wonliltruiiirr nlHMrt W)01l> 'Ilir nnnnltty i4 Cn In lUnlnnyp vmtff win nmtiilrf H.ly 
grpMlPr wlirrr ho* nf>|>lirit limn wlirrr U ho* not Ihrrr wm lr** Mg jitp'pnl 

limn Cn In lmlli flic ami in Hip iltnlimpp I Hr Cn if* Inn win tlrctrinril l>v 

ftoJU'Inp A|>(i|ioifli>n of II nip* rr-nlfpi! In n hlH-rutlon of Me a* Inrlipnlnl liy It* grrntrr 
rrnmvtii In flip rlmlmsp wnirr Crojn tritmvr*! niorr K flinii ilnl Ilir itrilnisr wnirr 
Htnltip «tl*l tint lnptr«» flip K lit tlir tltwlmyr wnlrt or In U*r cn't*-* Af*t<UcwU<«n 
of K|*>0, «li*l tint rr*iiH In a Inrsrr rrmovnl of h In tlir itrnln ipr wntrr or In flip cfo|i« 
Tlir innovnl (if H vm* tnnrli Inrcrr l*y Hip tlruln ifr wnirr Hi in liy H>r ci<i|>» Of Ilir S 
aiMril to tlip toil In flip form nf K/'O, mmr Unit '/two* rrmovnl In flip ilrnlmsr wnirr 
limine tllgliHy Incfrnwd flip Imrlilne of 51 In tlir tlrnlnngr wnirr 'I lirrr wnt iir\cr 
tnorr Him a Irnrr of |‘ in any of tlir tnnV* I lining »llglilly Incrrjw il the P content of 
pfoji* frotn Hip llmrtt tmik* C It 1 «i tt kh 

MlctoWologkal 6f noil* T i. a>iw II linn Nicium J.o«ifu>. 

Jahth 72, 2'ifi t h(H» in) - Hip author* rxlrml ami ciitifirm Ihr rr^ult* of tlirlr I'rrvloti* 
>K'tV {C, A 21, fi'lMJ) liy Hip ihp of 1l1rJrtmcV.’a timllnm, cullnrr* IflVrn Irotn mil* 
contg ItirrmHng nmt* of K frrtlll/rr* rfuiw Incrnmlng tlrxrlojinirtit of Atrt yfvidff 
(hroMMrtim, nuil wlirrr lirnvy drr**lng* of jmta»!i Imvp lirrii u rd thrfp wpfp lirgp 
fim of iirntn/on Oi ,.uon U C.wt pswamk 

Tho valtio of the tlmfillfled Kapprn mrlliod for drfprmlnlrtg alntrifbcd batre, I) V. 

’V-nitmt. Anti /, 1 twin a a thiol unit i thoshiu {Ifriilnm anA Lrflf’t) 2. 
llM-fl(lt) 101 —A Hrrlr* of tr*ti wn« mnrlr on vnrlmt* mil* pompnting the Knt>|>rfi ntul 
” ii fictlmiTi for detg tlip ahmrlird l>»«r* 1 hr method* threkrd vrry 

,"f'P mitlior* *ug E r*t a rut’lil, niu>rn* mcHiM To I |>nrt of mit (2, F ,. >UI or AO 
g; 2A jwrl* of (», 1 /V 1ICI f* atulrd, the mist l* *1ukrn for 1 min , allowed t„ {tfund 
o mill , PHetrd and an «lt<i*int ialrn and ilttnlr*! with nieHiyl mmigi n* Intltcnlor 
<*, 1 •f'flft'rltt mil* Aluwrtl Hint Hip iiipIIuhI tliecknl \rry well wlflt ttio*p of K. 
and wt II -A Jn*l a* In tlir othrr hipIIumH the iipw nrpUioil work* hr«t on will* free 
front I Imp and C» iilio*j.lmtr and wllli a low contrnt t.f ahtorlH-d I.«*r* f ft T 
rtciif i *!' ,lmon ) r Ploelrodo. M. S Dir Toit South African J. Set 27, 22?-<ir> 
Utntl) — rhe M> and IT, elect rrxlr* wefr compared In a lit ye no of mil* and (mind 
i .7 y> i 1 ." ,hc I’olft'tlomrtrlc Htrntlon of 1 c and Al min* the 5'>h rlcctrodc 
proved highly Mtldactwry. U» itinj*. coed, wn* found i*> W otKlin v. j>cr degree In 
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vnll of varying pa *a! *•* i ranU and tt'il im.ni/ cnvrf i r\ formula was c/mt irroed 
Hie use of i hr Sb electrode was advocated for *mt " rveys CUP Jurrattrs 

An approximate method of mechanical analysis of *>•** for field purpose* P 
KawvrUan .Seif Keievth (‘WPP to /'roc Inter* foe foil -’<* / 2. No 2 1K-Cf 
m /)) —A raw I rvth M 11 describ'd The tod u dispersed by means o. mortar and 
nl.W i-U- w.lS >•> o»l-s- In U* « <J wUm >u < UK *wiplc 

fire treated tilth 0 2 A JJC1 or b% IllOf After a suitable period of settling the a* } 
fraction i* estd by rfetg iti «j> gr , and the wind fraction by decantation and measure 
fnrnt of It* vol 1 A. DtMW 

Neubsuer anal yse* and field experiment*. OgetMitK Supophosphat 6, 83- 

Mt'Ji'l) In JW field rxpt* on A rrp loam toili the crop response* to potash an ) 

phosphate fertilizers ycnrrally » ere in food ayreenvnt with the potash and phosphate 
/Jefirienne* in tlie soils at «« heated by J.eUiauer te«ts K I) Jacob 

The method* of determining the phosphorus requirement of the soil. A 1, Mas- 
UiVAANbO M IX>rr</TYOV‘KAYA. UdoGemet Uroihm (htrllUtrri On-t Crop:) 2, 270- 
KSif'J VI} — Sail* from 2? fold expf * t n re tested out in t! e la b by the nu thoel of titration 
curve* and soly of V/Ju Into 10 <J-cc f!a<ks 2. 4, 0. a an 1 12 cc of 0 1 .V IIC1 were 
tntr&iuced. JO g of vul wa* added and Ibc whole made up to vol After 21 hrs the 
filtrate* were analyzed l * pa and I'«0» It was found that for 2 different soils thesoly 
of I',0* with 1IC1 might lie the tame, but the Pa at which the aime (quantity of P,Oi 
i* disvJved differ* FLu* in chernozem coil* the pn value vane* from 3 -3 b to 4 45, 
whereat in the dark gray loams it i* 2 !f7. A companion of the crop yields from the 
exptl pfot* with the titration curve* (how* a certain correlation between the p, f end 
response to V fertilization J S Jovfe 

Testing *od for *vailable phosphoric acid by the V/wo^radsky method. V M 
N’oraJS fertihier Green Book 12, ho 2, 30-1(10 Jl) —Direction* are given for carrying 
out the Aiolo'/OcUr test for phosphate defcienoe* in soils K I> Jacob 

phosphoric acid and plant growth. M P Morton Calif Dept Agr , Monthly 
DM 19, 700-8(19301 -"A general discussion Most Calif soil* are deficient in P. 

C 1L Fellers 

phosphorus-fixing compound In the soil. A II Meyer. Science 71, 451(13301 — 
An I'c corapd existing as concretion* in southern *oils and re*j>onsiUe for the fixation 
of I* Jus been discovered The P i* present a* a Imsic ferrous phosphate of very tow sojy 

B C A 

Influence of phosphoric a eld oa the cropping power of teed potatoes. Densch 
Super phosphnt 6, 120 — !'ho*-phate dcficuncy in soil not only reduces tiie crop 

yield of potatoes but lower* the seed value of the tubers, winch in the subsequent season 
produce smaller crops of lower starch content Moreover, the smaller cro|« in the 2nd 
seavm are not improved by phosphate fertilizing II C A 

Critical consideration of fertilizer practice and crop yields in German agriculture 
Alivmkypr Super phot phut 6, 115 20(19*511) U C A 

Cbezniitry and the fertilization cl Italian toil. S Pavsayako Iniuitrta cktmtca 
5, 133)-40(I9)0) — A history of the development of the fertilizer industry in Italy 

A W. Contierx 

Factors in the production of synthetic and natural nitrates. 1 ee Vaidevlinden 
Fertilizer Green book 12, No 2, 15-6(19)1) K. D Jacob 

Developments t n the production and use of concentrated fertilizers. C It K.VS s 
MAN Perltltter Green Book 12, No 2,20-2(19311 K D Jacob 

Modern methoda in fertilizer manufacture II Leslie Pksue Set Apr IS, 
205(1911) —A general discussion C R Fellers 

New fertilizer mixer calculator. E L Raynalt-D Set Ay 11,159-61(1930) — 

A device is described It is simple, inexpensive and fairly accurate C ft Fellers 
Development of knowledge of rational application of commercial fertilizers and new 
knowledge In thia field. O Fvceia. KumUUnger u Lnm 77, 331-6(1930) — Art 
account of the chetn methods and vegetation tests employed for estg the fertilizer needs 
of the *otl C J SciIOLT.ENOSRCER 

Possibilities of sulfur ai a coil amendment. G S Praps Tex Agr Pipt Sta. 
Dull 414, 3-5fi( 1930) — I leld and pot expts were conducted over a 4 yr period Chem 
analyses a how that alfalfa, cabbage, cotton, onions and tumipe take up much larger 
(quantities of 5 than corn, rice, oat* and wheat Rome Texas soils are low in fj S is 
brought down by rain and also is supplied by irrigation water and in most com fertilizers 
The amt lir ought down by ram in Texas average* 4 to 12 H> a year on each acre, varying 
with different sections Pot expts show that S alone gave very poor results, but when 
it was used to supplement a complete fertilizer in pots watered with distd water which 
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contained no S. it increased the yield of crops (in some cases) Addns of S did not 
increase the amts of N or K taken tip by crops ta pot rxpts , although they increased 
the S taken up and slightly increased the P There was a terdency for the S removed 
by crops to increase as the S content of the soil increased Oxidation of S had prac 
tied!) no effect upon the active P or active Km the sods te*ted. but increased th- permea- 
bility of some of the sods to water S is not recommended as a fertilizer on soils in 
Texas, since a sufficient amt of S is present in the soils, or is supplied by ram or irriga- 
tion water or by com fertilizers S or CaSO, mas be recommended in special cases on 
soils which run together under irrigation, or which contain black alkali It is possible 
that the use of coned com fertilizers contg little or no S may cause a deficiency of S 
in sods tn some sections of the country, especially for crops which require comparatively 
large amts of S, such as alfalfa, cotton, cabbage and onions. C R FrurtS 

The effect of the admixture of magnesium with lime applications. O H Zirmws 
Kedrov Udo^rtnit • Lreskat (Fertilisers and Crepi) 2, 180-0(1930) — CaO. CaCOi 
(c p ) and two kinds of limestone, one contg 47 r ' < . CaO and 23 3^ MgO,theother4l 7% 
CaO and 25-2% MgO. were compared on podzol soils The results showed tint the Mg 
limestone was even slightly more effective than the pure CaCOi Another senes oif 
expts. was conducted with pure CaO. MgO. CaCOi and MgCOi alone or in combina- 
tions. Again the MgCO» showed no injurious effects, and in combination with CaCOi 
it stimulated the effectiveness of the latter On some field plots the amt- of lime applied 
was almost equal to the hjdrolytic acidity, and in every case the Mg-contg limestones 
were very effective It is concluded that Limestones cortg CaO and MgO in the ratio 
of 2 1 or even 1 1 are not injurious, on the contrary it might be more beneficial than 
pure CaCOi. J. S. Jofte 

The repressive effect of lime and magnesia upon sod and subsoil potash. W II. 
UAdvnu, IV. M Skaw aso J. B. Voce J. Av 20, 470-510(1030) — Data 
are presented from 5 lysimeter studies conducted over a lfi-yr. period at the Univ. of 
Tenn. Agr. Expt. Sta. A 12 yr. expt. shows that economic addns of CaO. MgO. 
limestone and dolomite, incorporated throughout the sod. depressed the soJy. of native 
supplies of K. One-ton and 32-ton addns. of CaO and MgO produced the same re- 
pressive effect, even when supplemented by excessive quantities (added at once) of sulfates 
of Ca and Mg from FeSO« and progressive increments of the same salts from pynte 
and S. A 15-yr study with excessive quantities of 7 forms of Ca and Mg showed a 
decided decrease in the sol) . of K in the surface soil and a marked decrease in the sub- 
soil as a result of the inffux of bicarbonate-impregnated percolates. A 4-yr. study 
with ' light” and “heavy” forms of MgO and MgCOi and cry-st. MgC0i.3H|0 showed 
the <ame consistent depression w K soly. Surface rone incorporations of Ca(OII)t. 
limestone and dolomite produced neutral-salt impregnated percolates that gave some 
indication of K liberation in an underlying unlimcd zone of surface soil. Sub-surface 
zone incorporations produced the same repressive effect as the full depth incorporations. 
When K addns were made by means of red dover hay along with Ca(OH)j. limestone 
and dolomite, a deeded decrease in the outgo of the K resulted The results demon- 
strated that the liming of roch-denved soils under humid conditions will depress the 
hydrolytic disintegration of both the original K complex and that formed by fixation 
of added sol K salts. It is further shown that the protective, or buffering, effect 
becomes more pronounced with increase in eonen of the bi carbonates of Ca and Mg 

P. R- Dawsov 

Plant-food value of mixed and fertilizing materials. Bztrvo Waeser. J [efall- 
bd'se 20, 2021-2, 2077-8(1930). — A table shows ratios of X. PjOi and K s O contents of a 
number of common plants grown in Germany The mean ratio for some 42 plants 
is NiPjOs KjO — 1 0 47 1 42 A similar table shows the same constituents in natural 
ma nures. The mean ratio here is 1 0 46 1.32. By combining these facts with the av 
amts, of X, P,0» and KiO removed by various crops from the soil, a fair idea can be 
gained in regard to_ fertilizer requirements in Ger m any The ratio of fertilizers ac tuall y 

13 the case of 12 of the most important mops is X . P,Oj KjO bzsc = 

1 0 449 1255 0 C6. Approx, the same ratio is found in artificial mixed fertilizers, 
such as ENG* X K : 0 = 1.1 36. Nitrophoska, X P-O, K,0 = 1 0823 1 413; Am- 
Super, = It 185. An-SjpKz, X PiOi KjO = 1 133 183 A table shows 

the ratio of fertilizers applied to sod in some other European countries, also in Egypt 
and Japan The av. ratio in these countries is X-PtOj K-O *= 1-211 081. For the 
U. S . estimates are given for 3 ratio-types. X.PiOi KrO = 1-333:1; 1.5.1; 1:3:1 

e S L. Madokset 

r r i mi the preparation of organic manure. Gilbert J. Fowxer. 

■dfr. J India 25, 363-85(1930) — Fermentation of org matter in the prepa. of artificial 
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man uk If facilitated by chopping the material into «maM P 1 ** 5 V^orcuslv 
lermcntaUon {a greatly dimimW by the Preliminary budding up of a 
fermenting maw of material to seme as # ^Welntenmb 

of Jess completely fermented materiala« am 2im«Su«?W* fermentation aii^^fibicatly 


Insect larvae are practically eliminated Iby comp ^ obtained from either cow ou**. 
In pits. The nrco*ciry frrmer.jation CTga producing the most active fermentation 
cattle urine ^ . "’fjlL so, , I ‘ nJlZ In the fermentation process, and materials contg a high 
I ungt play «n Important p rt In Jtli f fnlel j Tliere is some evidence that N firs 
percentage of l 'P’'" %emeotoi>on Data on the prepn of artificial 

tfon occurs *1 imr* refuse, tnahua fencers, banana waste, leguminous 

^nnd^vX: »X> {Crctola ru, jLcea). nerds and green pea stoVto am tabulated 

t>rment»tic>n of compost and liquid manure Irani Sciucirr. Kvnst, lUnger u 
77 30 te- 8 ( 1330 ) — Licessive fermentation induced by pumping liquid manure 
n add nothing to the fertilizer value of the compost, the only 


Utm 27, 30*-SU030)- 

®’J* r ^‘—^hwedurticm of vo! by evapn , but tins is accompanied by loss of N by 
as (NIWiCO, Addn of 18% superphosphate at the rate of 8-12 
w/rti m compost prevents loss by fixing NHi as nonvolatile phosphate C J S 
k * Fsetors thst influence nitrogen fixation in sods Thomas F Manns Del Agr 
r , sta.Fufl 107, Ann Repl Director 44-62(1030) — Twenty years' expts (with a 
relation of wheat, mixed hay, com and soy beans) are reported on N fixation in limed 
«od untuned plots receiving various fertilizer treatments Conclusions The use of 
hme unless accompanied by K. resulted in less N gain in 20 jean than shown by 
the unbilled plots, and hme was not a marked factor in N fixation N losses from 
percolation in Del probably reach 20% of that removed in the crops. K and F in 
combination were the most active factors in stimulating N fixation K was the most 
active single element and the only mineral element that the crops removed in exerts of 
that applied . C R Teilers 

The absorption of ammonium and nitrate nitrogen by various plants at different 
stages of growth. James A Naftku J Am Soc Ageon 2J, 142-58(1031) -Am- 
memuffl and nitrate N are absorbed by seedlings in appreciable amts throughout all 
stages (NH.)iSO, and Ca(NO,), 4lf|0 were used as sources of the N and similar 
results were obtained with all 3 plants (cotton, wheat and corn) The ammonium N 
is absorbed more rapidly in the early stages, after which the reverse is true The best 
growth and earliest fruiting are obtained when theTe are both forms of N present 
The easily sol N of the 'ted and sap at the time of sprouting is present practically 
entirely in the ammonium form, and the N in this form is utilized much more rapidly 
than the nitrate N The absorption of ammonium b. increased as the aetdity of the 
culture soln decreased, while the absorption of the nitrate N was very slightly affected 
The highest total N absorption usually occurred at pn 6 0 and when both forms of N 
were present A theoretical discussion of the observed phenomenon is included 

J R Adams 

A comparison of vanons forms of nitrogen fertilizers. E I Rather Udobreme i 
Urotkai (Fertilisers and Crops) 2, 291-300(1030). d C A 24, 1023 —The fertilizer values 
of NaNO,, (NHOjSQ, CO(NH,), CaCN» end NH.HCO. were tested tn pot expts on 
podsolized sandy loam, loam, degraded chernozem deep chernozem dark chestnut brown, 
Turkestan loess and red soils (Roterde) -with cots as the exptl plant None of the 
forms of N proved superior under all conditions. In the unsatd soils cyanamide was 
superior to any form of N On heavy loams (NII«)>SD, showed slightly higher effects 
It is of interest to note that wherever (NJf,)>SO« was not efficient the cyanamide was 
It might be correlated with the different eflects ol these 2 forms of N on the reaction 
of the soil as shown in the tables presented On some of the podsolized soils the tests 
were repeated, but to one senes hme was added The (NH,)iSO, was as good as the 
other forms of N on the limed soils Cyanamide was supenor to the others, even with 
hme, provided aad phosphate was used as the source of P With pptd phosphate 
the cyanamide was inferior On freshly limed sandy loams (podsols) cyanamide was 
inferior, but on podsolized loams it was very efficient Tests were also conducted with 
various moisture contents, but the results were of no significance J S Jopjb 

Effect of fertility on the carbohydrate-nitrogen relation in the soy bean r A 
Welton AND V H Mourns Ptaal Physiology 5, 607-12(1030) —Soy beans grown 
in sand (3 parts of sand to 1 of Wooster silt loam) contained more dry matter and more 
total carbohydrates than did those grown in either seal (Wooster silt loam) or manure 
(3 parts of manure to 1 of Wooster silt loam) In general, the increase was due chiefly 
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to easily hjdrolyzable carbohydrates, cellulose and lignin The increase in cirlxv 
hydrates in the plants grown m the sand teas not accompanied by a ^simultaneous 
decrease in K as has been found *ith certain non legumes (C A 14, 172.VC) The 
high N content of these plants, however, was ossoed with the development o f rel atively 
large nos ol nodules on the roots ol the plants The stems of the plants grown in the 
sand were comparatively tough and rigid and not inclined to lodge Walter Thomas 
“Kalkammonsalpeter.” O Noltb and H MCnidprc Mitt deul Landto^ Oft. 
45, 37(1930) —Comparison is made of the efficiency of ** KuU-amiuonuilpeter (Nll«V 
SO, and NaNO, in field trials In dry seasons NaNO, was particularly effective, but 
in wet summers, when leaching losses were considerable. (Nll«),SO» prosed the more 
profitable "Kalkammonsalpeter” is preferable to cither or the above for cereals 
and root crops. OCA 

The production of superphosphate from Khlblnsk apatite. R. I Votrsovtcit, L 1' 
Berlin and I, B Grinsiipan Udobrente • Vrozhax (Fertilizers and Crop j) 2, 300-12 
(1930), cf C A 25, 7(53 —1 nnched apatite obtained from nephcline apatite rock by fine 
grinding and sieving or flotation ts used on a semifactory scale for the production of acid 
phosphate The quantity of I!|SO« to lie used was based on the following equation 
2Ca»h (VO,), + 7HiSO, + 1711,0 - 3CaIMVO,), H.O + 7CaSO, 2H.O 4-2HI Itwas 
found that by using hS%ol the rock milled to less than 0 1 mm a 40% I‘iO» raw product 
was converted to acid phosphate of a good pbys condition with 18% sol P,0, With 
83% milled to less than 0 L mm the raw product contained 38 9% PiO, and the final 
acid phosphate 1C 2% FtO*. When the quantity of particles loss than 0 1 mm fell 
below 23-31% P,0» the pbys condition of the final product was poor It was found 
possible to mis the high grade nepheline apatite with the \ yatka raw phosphate low in 
l’,0» (24 6% P,0»). half and half and still obtain a good product J S Jorrn 
Fertilization trials with potassium ammonium superphosphate on root crop. 
Denscii Superphospkat 5, 53(1929) —The efficiency of the N of ”KaIi-ammon- 
superphosphat ’ ts similar to that ol the simpler nitrogenous materials, and the fertilizer 
proved suitable for use on acid soils and for ncid sensitive plants It C A 

Changes in sod reaction produced by ammonium, potash and potash ammonium 
supetphosph&te. Gerlacii. 5'uperphosphcl 5, 282(1929), cf C A 25, 1(M —The in- 
creasing acidity of many German soil* is more definitely attributable to the normal 
processes of cropping and leaching than to the use ol physiologically ncid fertilizers 
Systematic liming or marling is preferable to the withholding of valuable, if slightly 
acid, fertilizers B C. A 

Composition of ammomated superphosphate. K. D. Tacos rhosbhorus Dtgeif, 
pp 5-C(Nov. 1930), Fertilizer Green Book 12, No 2. 10-1(1931) —The citrate-insol. 
I’»Oi formed when superphosphate is treated with relatively large quantities of Nlli 
is present principally as Ca«(PO«), The phys and chem properties of Ca«(FO,). 
are quite different from those of the F compds present in phosphate rock, which is 
composed principally of Ca fluophosphate having essentially the same constitution as 
fluorap3tite, 3Ca,(I’0,)j CaF, Recent expts indicate that Cn,(I*0,)i has approx. 
75 to t>0% of the fertilizer value of mono- and di Ca phosphates during the first growing 
season, while phosphate rock usually has a much lower value K. D. Jacob 

The use of superphosphate on acid soils. H Kappen Super phosphat 6, 

06-8(1930); cf C A 24, 4576 — The long-continued use of superphosphate on heavy 
clay and light sandy acid soils does not hove a significant effect upon the Pa values 
of such soils. When used continuously on limed soils superphosphate tends to further 
increase the Pa values of the sods Basic slag and Rhenania phosphate have approx, 
t5je ^ Same va * ue ,n educing soil acidity, and it seems that with the quantities ordinarily 
used us actuai pmctsw; neither of these materials reduces sod acidity to a significant 
* , , . , . K. D. Jacob 

boil fertilization for sugar beets. James Tyson and M >1. McCoot. Mich. Agr. 
Expt. Sta., Special Bull. 205, 3-31(1930) — Field expts. conducted on 3 of the most 
important sugar-beet soils in Mich, show the best fertilizer ratios to be 1 4 1 or 1 4 2 
From 400 to COO lb of 4-IG-4 or 4-16-8 mists gave most profitable returns. NaNO, 
when applied all at one time to the prepd. soil before sowing the seed was fully as effec- 
tive as when the same amt. was applied in instalments. C. R. Tellers 

... Ferbhzahon and crop quality in root crops. Kleebbrcer. Superphospkat 5, 74-0 
(i»29).— The effect of unbalanced fertilization on the quality of sugar beet and potatoes 
,s tM ™ In this respect nitrogenous fertilizers are of first importance. The use of 
phosphate fertilizers in amts, based on Neubauer trials may be unsatisfactory, since this 
method of examn. allows of no consideration of quality. There is no foundation for 
the opinion that phosphate fertilizers are of minor importance for potatoes B. C. A. 
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Action of ammonium sulfite and of sodium nitrate on the yield and starch content 
of potatoes. O Csgbls horlsthrt'le Land# 5, 97(1030; — (MHOiSOi produced 
higher crop increases and starch content of potatoes than did >»aNOi With each 
fertilizer there war in economic return II C A 

Sources of nitrogen for potato fertilizers in Aroostook County. C. E Iiirowv, F. V. 
Owev isD C R. Todpy .Maine Agr J'xpt Sta .Bull 354, S'! pp (1930) — During 
10 jraiV erptL work (NH,)*SO t produced a higher av yield than NaNOi, but compara- 
ble results depend primarily upon seasonal conditions The most important effects 
of seasonal variations are (1) leaching ol XaXOi during periods of heavy rainfall and 
(2) unavailability of (Nlt.hSO. during periods of drought, especially on very acid 
soils Although there is very little difference in the } lcfds of potatoes following the use 
ol morg sources of N as compared wuhinorg X supplemented with org N, it is not 
recommended that the practice or adding some org. f. be discontinued, though the amt 
may be reduced From 5-0% of Slh (4-5% S) in the p otato fertilizer mixL gave the 
best results on Caribou loam sod type N in potato fertilizers is an absolute necessity 
for high yields Leunasalpeter. MliNOi, XH.Cl, (NIDiPOi. Ca(KOi)i and especially 
urea compared favorably with (NI!«)>SO# and NjSOj as single sources of X Cood 
results were also obtained with CaCN, when the amt did not exceed CO lb per ton 
of mixed fertilizer The degree of acidity and alky of the soil and its ability to bold 
moisture ore important factors in detg the effectiveness of various X materials 

C ft Felless 

Effect of nitrogenous fertilizer* on pastures. O Xolte, II MCxzbesg akd If 
Koch Jfitf dcut Landw Get 44, 2S5(1929) — Results of meat and milk trials on 
fertilized pastures are recorded U C. A 

Effect of various fertilizer treatments on the yield and chemical nature of permanent 
pasture sod in the Piedmont section. J P LaMaster. Proc Assoc Southern Agr 
Worierr, 3 fit Ann Contention, 14&-5S(1930) — Application of either a complete fer- 
tilizer or ah' fertilizer alone greatly stimulated pasture growth for a period of 2 to 3 
months following the application A second and third application of a 17 fertilizer 
during the growing season greatly stimulated growth for a few weeks, the effect rapidly 
diminishing as the season advanced Potash and phosphate fertilizers alone had very 
little effect in promoting growth ol pasture, and little difference in the rate of growth 
was noted on the limed and untimed plots W hen superphosphate and lime were 
applied at the same time, reduced yields of green material and total P,O t were obtained. 
On the basis of the whole season's growth, no significant differences in the percentages 
of N in the dry matter resulted from the various fertilizer treatments The Ca content 
of the grass on all plots was very similar and followed the same trend through the season 
on all plots, the percentages being highest during the early season and lowest during 
the latter part of the season. The 1' content of the grass on all plots was also very 
similar The percentages of P were high during the early growth penod, low during 
midsummer and high again during the latter part of the growing period K.D J 
Fertihzer work with cabbage. L. M Ware hi us. Agr Lrpt. Sta Ctrc 91, 2-4 
(1930) — Two yrs ’ field expts showed X was the only element which when added 
alone gave an increase jn yield The largest increase and net profit were obtained by 
the nse of 532 lb of NaNOu 1250 lb ol superphosphate and ICO lb of KC1 per acre 

C R. Fellers 

Effects of certain soil conditions on the yield and quality of Earley tobacco. C A. 
Wooers Tenn Agr Eipt Sta , Circ 33, 4 pp (1930) — Term tobacco fertilizers 
show an av content ol 2 5% X, 9% PjO» and 4% KiO Applications of from 500 to 
1000 lb per acre were more profitable and gave higher yields than light applications of 
from 100 to 450 lb per acre The use of manure also gave increased yields aod profits 

C R Fellers 

Long-time fertilizer experiments (with peaches) in northeast Georgia, H M. 
McKay Proc Assoc Southern Agr. Workers, 31st Ann Contention, 31&-25(1930.) — 
Over a penod of 10 year* N-K fertilizers gave the greatest total wt of fruit and the great- 
est no of fruits per tree Applications of P fertilizer* alone gave poorer results than 
those obtained on the check plots K fertilizers increased the yield of fruit, but to a 
less extent than X fertilizers For the period of the erpt the increase m the circum- 
ference of the trees was 33 to 50% greater when X was used in the fertilizer, and the 
terminal growth was also greater P hastened the maturity of the fruit while N re- 
tarded maturity to a marked extent ]£_ yy Jacob 

Cotton fertilizer experiments, 1930- Sources of nitrogen, supplements and tune 
mid method ^ application. G A Hale Ga. Agr. Expt. Sta . Cue 91, 4 pp (1930).— 
r treble superphosphate (43% 


Field expts showed that the P in superphosphate c 
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P,0»1 *i' v-newbat more cfiictent thin that in iXH t MUt', or A 

amt of meal u<exl with NahOi cau-cd tl e | tod ctu-i of mime cotton than 

the NaNOi aiore Tl e cadroan n t-pletc fctti’ :n» cents N. 1* ar.J K went improved 
h\ the aiVn of small amt* of Mg on! Ca _ C It IVuxks 

Chemistry and plant protection. \ CitwAUt t Vi.vrr Ci^*~ Zit 32, No. 0, -I5-S 
(1<G0> C rxxicw* tic cl cm tr*cctictde a-d firrcti 1 * material*. their class;:* cation, 
application ani properties lie ciiltcur* the cn i’c r-clNxl* used in chcn Ul-s. for 
detg the to\iL ^Tcx-tixcrc** >1 tl cm: ratfiul‘ aril pout'xn t the important m^uenee 
of phy*. f aiu r». *tch a* *el> . ili-pcm m *ire if particle*. *» -rfacc tenvuti. rmotancr 
to weather artvlilits etc cn IK toxicity it L M sti’t'v'f 

AbiLty cf dry fungicides to adhere to seeds. A Sitt'sii f uaW-ic • t’rc^ai 
-id i rop» 2, 21X 12tl'V*l Irto itoprmd jam if UX> cc capacity 

2tV g of gram i* mtrxVucrd aid pL»crd in cup* of a mi’lu'f dram. The f.mgiCide 
i* added and tl i drt ri kept at a *’f • mtc speed f» r di^rfrrt time pmoli The «ccd< are 
taken \i t paved oxer a 1 V'-trc*h s.exe \l Y> oprr i c* per square cm 1 ard 
ard tic amount if du't.* g material absorted a detd \\ heat, ml* a-d lujlev were 
used Ca arttate. lhm* stxx.« CuCt\ aid CiM\ du*t* were washed with a writ 
Miln id 11 Cl It wa« fi«und that Cuttk and ar.hiil Ci *O t ad' ere bed to wheat B"d 
Ca amenatc to oat,*. Tl e longer the «en'' arr nnn! w ith the dii't* the more i* al*socl>ed 

J S Jorrr 

Renew cf research ca the control cf wire worms. C \ Tnouis. Trnn Age 
T-j.pt. Sta . IV. A bxjl 25®, 2 52\W*' the of tic to **t elective lulls eve-*!*!* cf 
t> 111. of CafCN'i per UX.V ft of crop row The txne* should pnrvuxidv lie liberally 
Ixuteil with wh— at, cuts « com v a* to attract the xxtrcworrr.*. The u««* of CS, cm d 
*ions on limited area* as in greerhouw* i*r girders i« aim fairly elective There are 
12 pp. cf l'il 1 ographv, mans of the reference* hems l ni.lr rexicwcd in the teat. 

C R Fru.r*s 

Possibility cf a new insecticide for use ca citrus. L- H RirrxT tvn G A. llrr- 
Btmi n S A'ruj 5, 2A\ 2U(I«10K cf C 1 2«, 35 V —Na,S»r« has for 

the Natal fruit tly a la!! nc power lt» time* that cf Pl» arcuate Preliminary expt*. 
with strengths needed to LaU the tlr caused ro damage to citro? fol ape. but it is known 
that conudmMx hister ewent are capaMe of «exrre Mtage b tmm g, a-d the limit 
of c\Micn fir «ufe spnncg has not «t Iven iM.l K.D J scon 

The mSueace of antiseptics ca the supyte cf autneuts ta the sod. G A Cmcuncv 
axo N D Ml iKn i l'2.**fctir i IV.eh . t a-J tV'fi) 2, 312 7(1*130) — Rv 

u-ess CSj if polvehh’cide* U n it of ch'onoatrd b\-ilnvir’\vi< of the Iwiwt seme*. 
l>. ciT^Kti-u: pnmanlv cf the nmen cf d ch'oroJyrrere with some taoeuv 

aad poll -clJorodenvvl a* « d di'.r’ectant* it nn found that the nitrates are inhibited 
to a ptmat extent b\ the CSt. but are stimulated bx the p^Tx-chl -rides. NH> is 'teu 
lited b) both d ir.fectarts. Verx little et T ect tea* noted cn the V retime in the soil 

J S. Joffe 

Maapo hoppers aad mildew and their control. P V Wacle. Ax-sj .-f j* 1\<1 
ifj; 21, lRK^l'd-iM) — Mildew on marcom i* et'cvtierlr controlled by dA<ting xntb S 
aloae cr with a mist of tl parts cf S ard 1 part cf CatCN V S checks the a elm lies of 
the manyo hopper, but better control i* eltir.al bx d -sbrs with th* S-cxmaide mist 

K D Jxcon 

The economics cf prrethrum. Jons Gla«sto*p- J £.vn, F.*!--rs,-i 23, S7-I-7 
(1930J — Japan cow produce* • t of the world* pxTxthmini t’ower*. Imports into the 
U.S. increased fma 3 m2uoa lb nl ft 2Su*9nil'ienKi m 1^2S> Av consular invoice 
x-alaes decreased from 47c per lb in 11X23 to l>e jyr lb- in lP2i* A Pitt thrum spray 
coctjj OlX|C^. p| pvrtthnim olei-rr»ia a-J activated with soup co-ts 2”c per paltocv 
compared with CUJe for »l r r luhncaticp oil «prax. 1.2e lex a Tb amenate sprax . 1 75c 
fer a lure^ulfur sprax and 1 S4c fi» a mcotire sprav conty 0 (M^- altsl.xj. 

C. 11. RratARPSON 

Expenments with insretiades against cattle grubs {IlTpoderma spp.). F. C. 
Etsjrorr, E. \V. Loin. R W Wrusavoll S Pettr*. J E-u*. Eal.-rs*’. 23, ScO- 
C3(l»130) — Sinjle ard repeated applications cf vanes.* m*ectjadc* were made acrirrt 
cattle grubs in the hacks cf cattle Special attcrtion was pven to insecticides ia d-st 
lorra. Ground dem» root and d i’t earners cortg denis ext gave excellent results 
uauer Taryiag conditicrsi. Tobacco powder ard d tst coat c free nicotine and nicotine 
*al.*te al<o gave a high degree cf control C. 11 Rtcju\v.tes>x 

A compansoa cf the touaues cf p-dichlorohen:«e aci naphthalene to the con- 
fused Hour beetle (Tribolmm ccafusin Dut. 1 (ColccpteraX Rr**raa. R. Ltitman'. 
J. here. £v.‘-*vl , 23, — Adults of T. c-s'njx n wrre exposed to a senes 
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sttus safsg7S , «55&— - ^wvar 

Ilian /•-sl.chlornl eniene rt the "25,2”™ It* c nuttOM Mich a*.. E*pt 
Arsenical sometimes Wow. uwd ylone or in combination wiai. 

c>, ri„ a ,f Pull ti, /MW{lfl3r»)— 2 » during I lie growing season may cause 

other materials in the f«tm of oJlfn suiting in defoliation Light app'.i- 

•rvrrc in tiiry to Hit* w 00 *’ *.«.«! du»f«. ■« well a* mixing of the I’b arsenate with 

cations and iW ^"1 «* 2*2? jn^wrrs C R hunt 

hmc. are »i cnmmendi cl » ’ ' ol 0 ( both peach and apple diseases. L. A Nivtit 
A new fungicide Uoritrt, JM Ann Contention, 30^10(1030) — With the 
Free AtsoC Sonlhfrit aF ^ pvt i letter control of peach and apple diseases than 
exception of J itter * fl( j dl( j not bum the fruit or foliage even umleT adverse 

hrar-S and Rrardeau* *pr»y». K p j ACOD 

weather conditions mixture on transpiration. W II Martin and E S 

influence ol vor°" rm SVl ,FijMhAnn Report 2-10-65(1020), Rev Applied 
CtARK ,n ini-An increase in transpiration rotes In potatoes was noted after appli- 
Mycol \o,*_ r(} Unrdcaux mixture Increased water loss occurred during the night 
cation o( o-v- , with Rordtvux mixture in soils previously adjusted to 

f°M'('T ln * a water content The loss was particularly noticeable in the sods of 
15 .30JJ2 OZ&nt Increased losses were observed in the CO and 30 hut n 


CZrafr t content Increased losses w 

*"*!! 01 ,ture senes during the day O E SiiFPrAsn 

of wheat In western Canada. W F Hanna and W Popp 5ci Atr II, 
«ni-7fI030) — The CH«0 treatment of seed even when badly Infested with the TtlMta 
snorts' ei» es satisfactory control of this disease One lb of com CUiO is used per liu 
rtUeed CuSO, and CuCOi are efTectne only when the seed is but slightly contaminated 
with spores C R FptifRt 

Sullur dusting for the prevention of a baetenal disease of wheat called black chaff, 
r J Grcaney Set Alt 11, 274-80(1931). cf C A 24 , 5025 —The black chaff 
disease caused by B translucent was largely prevented or controlled by frequent appli- 
cations of ft dust The quality of the gram was also improved C R rn.utM 

The influence of sulfur dusting on rubber production. C. C Ambnt Dt Berteul- 
lures 4 , 823-5(1930), Rev Applied Afyeol 10, 55 — Dusting with S against mildew 
(Oidtum hetea e) on 2 out of 4 Hevea rubber estates In the Malang district of Java re 
suited in an increased yield of 22 ond 14% over periods of 1 1 and 12 months, resp The 
less productive parts o! the estates were selected as controls in the expts , so the results 
should be accepted with reservations Oden I* Sheppard 

Sulfuruig citrus frees. W A Rorre J Dept Air Victoria 28, 732-3(1930) — 
Dusting Citrus trees with powd S at the rate ol approx 2 lb per tree did not consis- 


South Eastern Agr Coll, Wye, Kent No 27, 182-5(1930) —The Leveller variety of 
gooseberry is susceptible to defoliation when sprayed with either 1 in CO time-S. 3% 
dry mix S-hme or 04% colloidal S contg 0 5% of soft soap Addn of AlifSO,), 
to the hme-S did not dimmish the amt ol leaf fall The expts Indicated that de 
foliation is caused by the action of elemental S and Is not due to the presence of sol 
sulfides K D Jacob 

Nicotine in pamt for wooly aphis control. Leroy Cnn-M J Eton Entomol 23, 
883(1930) — The woolly aphis attacks the callus tissue of pruning wounds, predisposing 
it to perennial canker infection It was found that nicotine sulfate added to 
tanglefoot and tret paint which ait applied to the wounds acted as a repellent to the 
aphids and as a contact poison to the young aphids when they attempted to establish 
themselves on the callus tissue C II Richardson 

Neomcotlne and certain other derivatives of the bipyrldyla aa Insecticides C R. 
Smith C II Richardson and H H Shephard J Leon Entomol 23,803-7(1930) — 
Twenty five btpyndyl dertvs and related coropds not previously reported have been 
prepd and examd as contact insecticides These include a no of isomeric bipyrcdyh 
Dipipendyls and pyridyl piperidines Neonicotine (3 pyndyl a-pipendme) was the 
most toxic of these compds , comparing closely with nicotine, to which it is chemically 
similar a Pyndyl 3 piperidine stands next in toxicity to neomcotme of the compds 
investigated In general, the compds with the a 3 and 3 ,< » groupings lead m toxicity 
over compds with rings located in other positions C II Richardson 

Results of airplane dusting in the control of cotton boll worm (Hebothis obsolete 
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F»b.). r«ASTLW Sherman J Econ Eniomol 23,810-3(1030) -Large-scale airplane 
dusting operations with Ca arsenate in Texas showed that the cotton botl weevil might 
be controlled by the use of 5-C lbs Ca arsenate per acre Cotton boll worms, howev cr, 
were not controlled by this treatment, hot increased rn the dusted area during the season. 
Cotton boll worm damage was greater in treated than in untreated areas C It R. 

Laboratory tests of miscellaneous chemicals against the codling moth. L. C. 
McAllister and E R van LrsuwTS J Fton Lntomcl 23,007 22(1930) — This 
is a study of the toxiaty of a large no of compds to the newly hatched larvae of the 
codling moth {Carpocapsa forroneita) Although no compd superior in practice to 
Pb arsenate was found, about 50 were sufficiently toxic to I* selected for further tn3l 
Among these acetoacetar.ihde diazaaminobeorene, djbromonaphlhalene. 2,4-dmitro- 
phcnol, 3,5-dimtro-o-crc«ol. nitronaphthylamme. scratnne and nicotine were highly 
toxic to the larvae C II Richardson 

Further results with trap baits for capturing the codling moth. M A Yothers. 
J. Eton Eniomol 23, 923~0(|h30), cf C A 24, 4151 —Tests with trap baits to capture 
adults of Carpocapsa pomonella were made in a heavily infested apple orchard The 
most promising baits were malt sirup, cane molas'es, beet molasses, brown sugar 
and geramol \ anations in timp affected the no of moths captured more than did 
variations in diln of the bait Geramol increased the attractiveness of brown sugar 
and beet molasses baits The capture of moths per trap increased with the no of trees 
available from which to attract them, but not in direct ratio C II Richardson 
Control Of weeds by sodium and calcium chlorates. J W Deem Uta 7ea!and 
J. Agr 41, 1-3(1930) — NaCtOi seems to give better control of weeds than Ca(ClOi)j, 
and it is cheaper and easier to handle. Ca{ClO0« readily absorbs moisture from the 
atm , but its fire nslc is less than that of NaCIOi Most soft weeds arc killed by one 
application of either of these materials, while the harder weeds such as California thistle, 
blackberry, etc., are greatly weakened K D Jacob 

Eradicating perennial weeds with chlorates. A C Arny, R O Dridcford and 
R. S. Dunham Umv Minn, Agr Expt. Div, Circ 32, 4 pp(1930), cf C A. 24, 
2533 C R Tfllers 

Rotcnone as a contact insecticide. W M Davtdson J Exon Eniomol 23, 
883-74(1930). — Rotenone, the most toxic ingredient tn Derrts and some other 
plants, was tested in aq suspension and in dust form (mixed with diatomaceous earth) 
against a no. of species of insects The aq suspensions were highly toxic to aphids, 
thnps, white fly larvae, leaf-hoppers, larvae of beetles, tent caterpillars, etc. Adult 
beetles, squash bugs, red spiders and mealy bugs were more resistant The dusts 
were effective against chicken lice, roaches and cabbage worms, but the results ob- 
tained against soft-bodied sucking insects were not so good C II Richardson 
The relative value as contact insecticides of some constituents of Derris. W. M. 
Davidson. J Econ Eniomol 23, 877-9(1930) — Aq suspensions of the 4 principal 
toxic constituents of Derrts root, « e . rotenone, deguelm, tephrosin and toxi carol, 
were tested as contact insecticides against aphids, thnps. white fly larvae and red 
spider mites. Their relative toxic values to Aphis rumicts stand with rotenone first 
in the approx, ratio of 400 40 10 1 Rotenone and deguelm are more toxic than 
nicotine to A rumicu This study indicates that the toxiaty of Perns prepns. is due 
very largely to their rotenone content C II Ricn vrdson 

Petroleum insecticides. C. W. Woodworth J. Econ Eniomol 23, 84S-51 
(1930). — Kerosene emulsion has now been largely replaced by emulsions of the heavier 
petroleum oils Heavy oils are selective m toxiaty, systemic in their poisonous effects 
and are absorbed through the tracheae Among the more than 100 com brands of 
heavy oils now on the market, control labs generally distinguish the following types* 
(1) mtsctble oils made with a cresol soap, (2) soap emulsions made with ordinary soaps; 
(3) the nonsoap emulsions commonly emulsified with allc casemate. Three types of 
oil are distinguished. (1) Ike kerosenes, about 40° B£ , constituting about 2% of the 
trade; (2) summer otlt about 30® , (3) crude and wxnter oils, about 20° J3£ The 

crude oils consist of a mixt. of oils varying widely in sp. gr. The winter oils are distillates 
from which the lighter and heavier fractions have been removed; some of them approach 
the su mm er oils m sp gr and refinement. Manufacturers often classify summer oils 
as heavy, medium and bght, terms which are misnomers, as oils called heavy and light 
may have preasely the same sp gr. The terms tktek and thin are proposed for heavy 
and light. The following speafications for oils are given (the values denote, resp , sp. 
gr in degrees Be., Saybolt viscosity, percentage unsulf on stable residue, percentage 
distd. at 350° and 325°F. and. except in the first case, the percentage evapd after 2 
and 24 hrs.). mnler otl. 22° 110 sec, 63, 40, 15%; thick oil, 29“ 110 sec , 97, 30, 10, 20, 
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medium mi, »l* tW see , 9'i. 50. 20. 30. 6»%, Min ci(. 30* GO sec, 03. 75, 25. 
4(1, h r »7 0 It is con ecu able that these phys characteristics have no real significance in 
ditg the oils’ efficiency as insecticides The asphalt base oils of California, which vary 
considerably In phys characteristics, exhibit remarkable insecticidal efficiency A 
tentative classification of the effect of oils on plants is outlined Two new terms are 
proposed Inoljte, a general term for insecticides, fungicides etc, and biolysis, the 
killing of pests Iholylolofy is the science of economic poisons C II Richardson 
S ome physical properties of certain dormant oil emulsion-sulfur combinations. 
M I) I arrar ami M A SutTn_ ] Leon Enlomol 23, 070 So (1930) — A petroleum 
oil emulsion for use in a dormant tree spray is described This emulsion mixes readily 
with flotation S to give an eflcctnc combination spray for San Jos4 scale (Asptdwlus 
prrmriojuj) and peach leaf cuil The emulsion contain* a vegetable gum emulsifier 
When tie emulsion and the S arc mixed directly, the pbys properties arc superior 
to the mixt in which excessive water is added at time of mixing Oils emulsified with a 
gum in combination with S were superior physically to those emulsions with K fish oil 
soap, K casemate and petrohum soaps Sue of the S particles is a minor factor in 
these mixts notation S contains smalt quantities of electrolytes which exert an 
important influence upon the oil emuluon mixt The most desirable phys properties 
of the mixt were obtained when 4-ti lb of flotation S wras mixed with 1 '/i gals of the 
oil gum emulsion and diluted m 6(1 gals of water C It KiciiaROSOV 

A note on the relation between insecticidal action and the physical properties of 
aoap solutions. 1’ A van cn* Mbdlev J Eton Enlomol 23, 1011-2(1930) — 
This study is an effort to correlate certain phys properties of soaps with their toxicity 
to insects The adult Japanese hectic (PoptlUa. laponica) was used as the test insect 
As wetting and penetration are greatly influenced by the surface tension of the soln . 
this property was detd with a Du Nuuy surface tension app Surface tension was 
found to he very low and in all cases no definite relation existed between the surface 
tension of the soln and its toxicity The extent of penetration of a soap soln into the 
spiracles and tracheae of the beetle was not correlated with its toxicity There was also 
no correlation between the viscosity of a soln and its toxicity Wien the soaps w ere 
allowed to evap in the air on a glass surface, the surface tiecamc covered in most cases 
with a film of soap which differed greatly in strength with the different soaps With 
the K soap made from palm oil, which was of relatively high toxicity, a very tough film 
remained upon the glass The results show a relation between the toxicity to the in- 
sect and the tenacity ol a film Uft after evapn Soaps which torm the toughest and 
most adherent films are most highly toxic, those which form less tenacious and weaker 
films arc less toxic, while those which leave no film at all do not kill the insects 

C 11 Richardson 

Densities of mixtures of air and various fumigants. R C Roark avd O A 
Nblson J Econ Enlomol 23, Ds5-7(1930) —The suitability of a compd for use as a 
gaseous insecticide depends upon its toxicity, its vapor pressure and its vapor density. 
L he vapor densities (in moss of 1000 cu ft of satd mixt of air and gas at 7G0 mm 
Hg and 25°) and sp gr (air *■ 1) at 7G0 mm and 25* of 29 eompds . which have 
been used as fumigants for insects, arc given in tabular form formulas for computing 
vapoT density are also given C. II Richardson 

The calibration of flow meters for the measurement of insecticide gases Lyman 
C Craig and C II Richardson J Leon Enlomol 23, 9S8-91(1930) — The calibra- 
tion ol resistance-tube flow meters for both large and small flows ol air is described 
and the app is illustrated C If Richardson 

An additional statement concerning the tanlr-mixture method of using oil spray. 
Ralph H faximi J Leon Enlomol 23, 1009-11(1930) — Criticism of S a previous 
paper (C A 24, 3594) has occasioned these remarks The tank mixt method prob- 
ably has an important place in the spraying of citrus trees in S Cahf whether it 
will be applicable to the spraying of deciduous fruit trees remains to be proved Mech 
mixta of oil and. w-aJ-nr. wtwe, usad. yevoc WUi.hiA'lwirw.vjC'Vj ae/wpizAVAXrti&rariA. 
knowledge concerning the functioning of oil sprays indicate that a return to the original 
method is justified The tank mixt method is based upon the use of an oil of given 
specification as to viscosity, distn range and sulfonation Insecticidal efficiency and 
injurious effect upon the plant depend entirety upon the amt of oil deposited during 
spraying The amt deposited can be governed by placing the emulsifying material 
directly in the water in the spray tank, adding the oil and maintaining a uniform uuxt 
by means ol agitators The stability of the emulsion and sue ol oil globules, factors 
which heretofore have been the focus of oil-spray investigators become relatively 
negligible The dependability of the tank mixt hinges upon the proper agitation 
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ami props r kind ol ctnuhihcr 1 he term ‘emulsifier li<w-s its sjpuf ounce when tued 
m connection with the tank im»t method tvcuuc an rtmibtott in the orduun scror 
i* not products! lie term spreader i« psrhaps mure Mutable An mvc<tiffation 
of sj>re»dcrs for tank imit spravs has *h'»n tl.it pom! hlaxl albumin is one of the 
most I'twniMnj «u!»t#n«< lor this purixee C U Rwutwos 

The efficiency of the air-blast type of sprayer for apptyinff Insecticide*. Ou\r* 
1 s\«rr ami I nil s li riuniH>N J Icon /•*’ *» J 23. v-| AillkUB —The rditne 
c the n mi if com air Mi*t spravers ami power spraver imtlih in npplvrnff lubncatinff 
ml rimiKnuv* and lime sulfur ro'n to deciduous fnnt trees infested with Sin Jos£ scale 
l-UpiJic.’MS fx-ntioiM*i) was studied No sipmticnnt ditTrrrnce was found in the per- 
cent control with lubricating oil emulsion applied with tl e 2 lire* of ipmm With 
lnm sulfur soln the power sprayer rave greater efliucncv than the air Mast type 
C 11 RjCiisKoaoN 


Weathering ol shell limestone anil soil formation near Jena iHorriO 8 . IVcxIonrmj 
reducing lertihret from sewage. etc iWnl pat odAtCO It. SeS (fungicide or 
muxlicnlc | il r jut t 'C.ToS' IS. 


Erjebmsse dcr Agnkulturthemie, Hand II. 1030. IMitcd bv I* Hose imp Itetlm 
VttUt Cl'tniic. ti to h 11 Itkvpp M U> U'»n.l M U 

Crsnirs. J Die Chemie und das Praktikum fur den landwirt. Leltfaden Idr 
den Untenvchl WuTiburg llonita* Wavier l.VVpp lantn. M 3H) 

Mededeehnjen can de Landbouwhoocrschool te WajeninRen. P1.3I, Ver» 
haudeHof. 7. I. VtrtleichenJc mvkroskop.se he. phy*ik»h*che uni the mis the Untet~ 
juchunffen ton emem Kalkstein- und etnem LCss-Dodenprofil aus den NiederUnden. 
It. Vertleichendc* Stuiium von evnem KalkstemboienprofU aus Jit*. U> A rtt 
W’lcuxtt. L. MOvsik ami C \s\ Ai-c.i t_».\ IMitcd bv j. van llaten Warcninrcn: 
U Vcemuaw & Zm-kh 103 pp IT 4 


Ftrtvham. I C. 1 A*»r.MM> A G. Wnt. 333,173. June l.\ W>2d Vatiovia 
punular fertilizers arc prevented from coking bv mvting the granule* with mineral oil 
or othtT oil in*ol m water and non volatile ot but lightly volatile MaUniW which 
mav lc thus treated include urea. KC1 and NHiNOi or their mats with Nlli phos- 
phate. Nit* sulfite nitrate. mats, ot Nll.NO* with CaCt>» and other mixed fertilizers 
Ciuitg MU. K or Na nitrates. 

FettiUtcr*. IxvvtS Ixixc.owvmvx ft t'Vl.otXX. July 10. 1029. Tlvc fertilising 
value of j'liosphorous slags a Inervasesl and the grinding thereof is f veilifvteil by dropping 
the molten slag into water 

Fertilizers. Ctrxri fit Lotmivctk IV C'.kVOS, April S. 1030. A fertilizing, 
stimulating ami panivitieidAl mat to be applies! to parts of plants above the ground 
is cornjxxscd of IV So, Cu A, Mn(MnOi) 2. K(KtO) 1. Mg(MgO)3, Ca(CaO) 2x 1>(1'.0») 
1. S Sand inert substances ami water 27* J. 

Fertilizers. Soc h'Smrs rots l.\ rsnRicsTiov nr L'runoi ora recast* 
CiUMiorr-s (Oeoryes ChaiUlron and llenn llrilemont, inseiitivs) 1 r 0 , ’3.oH', 
Julv IS, l'.O i Natural phosphates are made soluble by treatment with 1IC1 or HNOj 
and sejxl from CaL'ti and CafSOAi by conversion into insid compils. such as phos- 
phates of Cu. bn or 1 c. The iiuol cotnpds are afterward cvvnverted Into sol rhivs* 
phates for u«e as fertih'ers. Cl l’ d H. d077 

tertibrcc, 3. U Uvw Ut\C S.XA.tW. Ju-.ve 27. W>t IV C.TF.tX'JS^C, A.2A, 
SAO 1 )). 

Fertdner. Knn vko W llvKtrv (to The Harrell Civ). Can. StksPOT. IVh 10, 
l'kll. A fextihrer is produced bv treatment of Ca(lMT)»), with aton vised N 11,011 
ss'in 

Fertilirers. J. Vav okk IVsrs. ltelff 37l^tXS. July 31, lfktO Raw mxnjranlfer- 
c>usCapho>j'hates are roast eil in an oxvdrmj; atm Cf C A 21.4SSS. 

Basic phosphate staff*. l?rs*-x. t»M> SruawrKK Hoksch A -O and FRtrontcit 
urtxtttCH 1 1 t'U.fiU', Mat 21. 11V>0 A coropa't ot lusic plnvsphates U nude 0) 

decantinff Thom is flour or other Kwc phoxplute slajrs In venter, adduiff an acid or 
W M! • t-i by wet jmndme in the presence of nnds or and salt soln*., 
l»l bv disassrrcAtion ">th acid-, under lush pressure or (4) l>v the action of finely 
pvrtvenred u«ds or add ssdt vhvs. vnv the slvys. l‘r t>tj,Ai\ de<<n\-<-. the selective 
elimination of CaO from lode slaps bv tic itment with adds or acid salt xolns. so as to 
Jeawi unmodified the cosislliueut culled sshcocanvotitc which is the sole, vehicle In cvtric 
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YatfCtidde. ^•fJi^phUu or C’ f ‘ rr t^f‘^ ,dJcd exU - o! PTTt&rvm, «.*. 
w-i.ic 1« compos ™ to which I**' 
preferably '-'jrrr 0 203 * D * to <{ j,y»f De Rp« c c Roark and 

Cf ^ U&u „<f I IWle of the USA) U S 1,791,429. 

' ood *’ etC ’ ftb ^ ce OI,de * s 
frfx 3 . * .2«5rt.*“ . T 0ir y W. Roberts. U. S. 1.79M30, Feb. 3. A 
r * g j^Hada * 0<1 firwp causing peach sab, etc , comprises a nuit formed 

—-JETwitable for and water 50 r>^ Casein or alum may be added 

£L_ 20*^0. < ,bs - haK ^i. I C. FxanrvrVD. A.-C. (Wilhelm Schepss, Wilhelm 
Fuor^ e * f fT.Se inventors) Cer. 615075, Sept. 23. 1927 Compels m 
Ilor.nth and 1 „ i ro matic hydrocarbon radical are used alone or with other 

which Iff W Imeed f w jijuentj Among the compds specified are PhlfgOAe 

fungicides. wettinr , 24 , 2539 

and / a r aeeds. Wau Lr«. Ger 515,098, June 7. 1925 Water-insol 

FuDjicmei ^ wl th alkali carbonates or bicarbonates and with hygroscopic 
Cu coiapoj are dl ] ufn ts, etc., may be included, but wjter-sol fungicides should 
CO " , Se P « ***• * RWUble «® m P n - cocUlns Cu(OH), 170, CaCI, 30, NaHCO, 50 and 

Mlc n^im r?-W ******* S® 6 i*'***** 3 JC TEvriw crm. F A 6S0.723, July IS. 1929 
rfVre immunized against the action of bacteria by the Use of vaccines or artificial 
^Urnes. Vegetable serums may be made by vaccinating plants and ertg and may 
housed in human and veterinary therapeutics 

tamanimng seed gram and preserving wood, glue, etc., from decay. I. G. Far- 
BEVt jn> A G Brit. 335,527, May 24, 1929 Fungicidal c»rg Hg compds are used 
such a* methoxyethylmercunc chloride or acetate, etho*yethylmereunc chloride, 
metboiypropytmercunc acetate, phenoxyethylmercunc chloride, benzyloxyethyl- 
mercuric chloride, metboxy ethylmert-unc oxalate and mctboxyetbylmwcunc hydroxide 
(details tor the prepn of some of which are given) and these compds may be mixed 
with dry pulverulent diluents or with liquid vehicles Cf C, A 24. 2823 

Mordants for seeds and for preserving and duinfectmj; grains, etc. I. G Far- 
pc.vivn A G Fr 693,415, Apr 5, 1930 Uje is made of Hg compds of the formula A 
(A) XHgCRRCRROR', (B) XHgCRRCRR-. in which X is a hydroxyl or any 
group forming with Hg a salt or a complex salt (acetate, lactate, oxalate, sulfate, chlo- 
ride, thiocyanate, etc ) R ts H, alkyl, aralkyl or aryl and may be the same or different 
in each position, and R ' is an alkyl, aryl or the group B 

Herbicides. I G Fas_bentno A -G Fr 692.990, May 28, 1930 Weeds, etc , 
are destroyed by solus, of salts such as chlorates to which are %dded a soln. of a wetting 
agent such as an aromatic sulfonic acid, the amt. of wetting agent added being small 
relative to the amt. of herbicide 

Weed killer. Cheu. Fab LudwiO Meyer. Ger 615.414. Feb. 6. 1929 Addn. 
to 441,213 and 478,440 (C A 23, 4295) Solus of heavy metal nitrates contg free 
NO are used. Thus, 0 1-0 5% of NO in the form of HNOi or fuming UNO, may be 
added to a 1 5-7 % sola of CufiVO,), 

Destroying beet worms. Cues*. Fab vov Heycev A--G (Walther Baunacke, in- 
ventor) Ger 515.346 and 515,347. July 10. 1923 Formic acid is used, e t by 
applying to the soil a mat. of HCOONa 1 and KHSO, 2 part3 (515,348) Picnc acid 
may also he used and may be applied to the soil mixed W7th diluents, fertilizers, etc , 
or liberated in the soil by using mixts. of picrates with acid compds (515,347). 

16-THE FERMENTATION INDUSTRIES 


How much alcohol is produced by yeast? XL Checking of alcohol production. 

Staicbr avd CLACBrrz. K'ennetn-Zli 47, 127(1930); cf C. A. 24, 4890 Ale was 

added to the original mash m various amts. (8, 8, 10 and 14%) and sugar was then added 
(75, 50, 25 and 0 g ) The ale. produced alter 21 days was detd The results were 
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10 fi, 82, CO and 2 2%. showing llic the nlc.- producing ability of the yeast ft checked 
when a certain concn It attained III. Ibid 110-7 — Vnriom amts. (25, 30, 35 and 
40 g ) of distillery, Ix-cr and wine jeast were used at wed The rrtnltt showed that the 
nlc. production dut not Increase in spite of the inarasing nmts of seed yenst, although 
the fermentation was completed sootier S. JoztA 

Alcohol yields from com and durra and from damaged raw material. STAicra. 
Urennerei.^tf 47, 114 6(1030) Ten corn samples, 2 durra samples and 12 mlscrl- 
lineous cram samples were analysed and the results of yield of ale. ore given S J. 

The balance In the fourth form of fermentation in the cell-free yeaat fermentation. 
Marta Koni l and Max Rciirui r lUoihtm Z 229, 238-47(1030). —In expts in which 
dilil jeast maceration juice acted upon hexoscdiphosphale pynivic acul wat isolated 
which wns cqiuv to 70% of the carlxihjdrate tited and actually 100% of the sugar 
transformed n MoRGULIS 

Further atudie* on the formation of melhylglyoxal and pyruvic acid by yeaat under 
the Influence of various plaamolytlc substance*. Cari. Nrunmo anii Maria KonrL. 
lUoihfnt /. 229, 2 55- (12(1030) cf C A 25, 123 —The formation of CIUCO CHO 
from lieaosediphosplnte can l>e easily demonstrated In the presence of various plasmo- 
iylic agent* (toluene, bromolienzcnc, various ales , CllCb, CCLand urrthan) or of a high 
concn of the diphosphate itself The accumulation of CHiCOCOilI enn also lie 
brought alxmt by these mean* S Morc.ulis 

Decomposition of non-phosphorated augsr by yeaat with the formation of glycerol 
and pynivic acid. Carl Nnuni'Rn anu Maria KonrL Ihochtm. Z 229, 41(1-51 
(llHO) — The fermentation of the Mg salt of fructose, diphosphate a* substrate, yields 
100% of the theoretical nmt of glycerol and pyruvic acid Moth these substances are 
Ttctwmil, though In smaller quantities, even when a 10% glucose soln contg 0 \2'>- 
0 76% Mg, (TO,), is fermented by fresh press yeast. The Mg,(PO,), can be replaced by 
Ka,1ir() ( However, since MgO acts just as well, the presence of the phosphate ion is 
not essential, nor is the Mg ion mdisprnsihle because the Mg salt can lie rcplacrd by 
KaiIU‘0« The glycerol and pymuc add appear in cqulv omts under conditions 
where tio cell multiplication takes place (yeast Juice or suspension preserves! with anti* 
septlcs), but the equivalence disappears when one works with living yeast cells Cf. 
C A 24, 1308, 307a S Morgulis 

Formation and identification of adda produced by different atralns of propionic 
acid bacteria. I’ W Wilson, J1 It I’rrd and W II PitTHRSON Jhochrm Z. 229, 
271-80(1010) — 1 levcn strains of propionic acid bacteria weTC examd from the stand- 
point of their ability to ferment glucose, lactose ond maltose, from which volatlte adds 
were produced In pure cultures sugar was used up only partially but In the presence of 
/. coin nil the sugar was used lip and 25 76% converted to volatile adds The most 
active strains were employed in the fermentation of meal from malted com molasses or 
hydrolysed starch, only the laltir 2 lemg quickly fermented The activity of the 
different strains varied, of course, but those fermenting pure sugar most ellictlvely did so 
also with the natural sources of sugar Yeast water or the residue in the distn of ace- 
tone IliiOII firmcntntioti srrscJ well ns the N sources Acetic and propionic acids were 
isolated and identified ns the volatile products, the latter constituting 05-70% of the 
total S Mokaulis 

Studies on alops, Staiohr. Brcnntm-Zlc 47, 142(1030) —The moisture, acidity 
and nlc content were ditil on 0 different samples of residual liquid from distn of nlc. 
liquors The protein, (at, crude fiber, N-frce ext and ash were detd. on 3 rye slops 

S. Ja«A 

Slop and Its significance in agriculture. K G Schulz Brtnnerei-Zlr. 47, 102 
(1030) fa. Jotix 

Removing wood taste from wine brandies. C Lucxow. Drennerei-Zlg 47, 138 
(1030). — Two samples of wine distillate were stored In wooden barrels and had a strong 
oak-wood taste lly using 10 g gelatin per 100 1 distillate, or 1% skim milk, the un- 
desirable taste was practically removed S Jozsa 

Formic add, a constituent of the volatile acids of wine, and Its determination. 
\V. SittPiiRT AND Marik Ulhricti Iixpt. Sta Klosternenburg, Dtnkschnft, 70th anni- 
versary, H8-<>3(lt)30), cf Krcps, C. A 5, 1305; Fin eke. C. A. 5, 1300,3705; 6, 1787; 
7, 225« — The method of I\ for detg IICOOII is very exact, but laborious; the KMnO, 
method of Lichen (1803) was here adopted, ond the results of the examn. of 21 samples of 
Austrian and Hungarian wines arc tabulated. Conclusions. (1) The content of free 
nCOOU varies from 0 023 to 0 0S0 g. per 1.; the quantity bound ns ester is greater or 
smaller; no regularity Is apparent. (2) The ratio of free IICOOII to volatile acids 
shows very wide limits: 3 4-21 0% In grape wines; 6 2-0.6% in raisin wines; and 7.1- 
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10 5% in fermented fruit juices (3) Tbe highest content of IICOOH is found in 1 of 2 
Tokay wines exarod. 0089 g free, 0 214 g total per 1 K records for Tokay wines 

0 173-0 517 g total HCOOll per 1 These wines are usually left on the lees for about 

1 year, then are stored in incompletely Tilled barrels in order that tbe cbaractenstii 

"bread ’ taste may form Yeast activity is thus renewed and volatile acids are formed 
In the decompn. of leuane of yeast, IICOOH is split off (F. Ehrlich, 1905) (4) Tift 

raism wines prepd byS andU contained only 0 108 and 0 091 g perl of total IICOOH. 
probably because 4 g tartane and per 1 had been added to exclude secondary fermenta 
tions Khoudabachian (1883) found in a raisin wine 0 94 g AcOH and 0.28 g HCOOll 
per probably caused by tbe presence of bacteria, (5) The unddd juices of currant- 
and raspbemes fermented with pure yeast contained when examd fresh only 0 052 and 
O0C2g total HCOOH, whereas K had observed in stored raspberry wine 0.323-0 542 g 
per L The cause of t his difference will be further studied Fruit juices apparently keei 
best when they are fermented with pure yeast, withdrawn from tbe sediment early and 
filtered. S Waldbott 

Dc termini boa of glycerol in wines and fermented beverages. Lccrev SexrrcffOA 
and Micutl Flahzy Ann fats 23, 583-002(1930); cf C d. 24, 2251 —S andF rec 
omrnend tbe following technic, which is a modification of that of Terre and Bourgei 
(C A 22,4713) Place 20 cc of wine in a 100-cc. volumetric flask, make up to 100 cc 
with neutral 95% ale., add to 5 g BaO and triturate in a mortar for 2-3 mm , return to 
the volumetric flask, let stand 30 mm and filter (preferably through a Gooch crucible) 
Pass CO, for 2 mm. through a 5&<e. aliquot in a 100-cc. Erlenmeyer flask, evap to about 10 
cc., add 20 cc. water, evap to 15-20 cc., let cool, make up to 50 cc andfilter Steam-distil 
25 cc. ( = 5 cc. of original sample) under a partial vacuum of 30-10 cm of Hg, absorbing 
the distillate in a mixt of 10 cc CrO, (G3 g per 1 ) and 20 cc of CO* Be HjSOi. Immerse 
the tube contg the sample to be distd in a vaseline-oil bath heated to 115-20*, which 
also contains a coil for superheating the strain used for the distn , place the absorbing 
sola, in a 500-cc. Durand washing flask immersed in a boiling water bath After distg 
for 3 hrs , titrate the excess CrO, with Fe(NH.)i(SO.)i soln (149 13 g per 1 ), using 
K»Fe(CN), as outside indicator, GO mg glycerol is completely oxidized by 350 mg 
CrOx Details are given of the investigation of tbe method, and data are furnished 
justifying the various steps of the technic. A. Paptseau Couicse 

Experiments toward determination of sorbitol according to "W elder and ZScb. 
Rudolf Haid and Fbakz Pqpeebger Expt. Sta. Klosterneuburg, Denischrijt, 70th 
anniversary, 90-3(1930), cf Werder, Zach and others, C A 23,928,4296, 24,5105 — 
Heretofore, not much less than a 10% admixt. of fruit wine to grape wine could be de 
tccted by isolating dibeuzalsoibito! (A) A 3% addn contg 7-5-39 mg sorbitol per 100 
cc. (d Fellenberg) should yield about 15-78 mg of A. of which only 5-10 mg is needed 
for the Tutin identification test. However, a 3% addn yields only 3-5 mg, water insoJ 
A To obtain a max yield of A . tbe temp must be kept at 0*, a min conen of 1 1 Hr 
SO, and a certain excess of BzH must be used, e g , 30 mg sorbitol, 0 65 cc H,SOi (1.1) 
and 0 2 cc. BzH (6 drops) at 0* yielded 54 mg of A Slight deviations alter the yield 
considerably S Waldbott 

Brewing as a branch of science. Amine R. Lrsc Breners J 66, 302-6 ( 1930) — 
The biochem. processes mvolved in the brewing of beer are outlined P J F W 

En gl i s h barleys of 1929. II M Chubb J Inst Bracing 36, 221-4(1930) — In 
contradistinction to the heavy barley of the 1928 season, those of 1929 are light, the 
greater bulk reducing the malt house output by 5% Germination on tbe floor was good 
and regular Diastatic power and cold water exts of the malts were below normal 

Petek J F Weeer 

Foreign barleys of 1929 T R. Sctcliffe J Inrt Bracing 36, 225-6(1930) — 
California barley malted well and gave high to abnormally high exts , while Chile pro- 
duced a barley of av quality The crops of other barley-growing countries were of 
inferior quality Peter J F Weber 

Some recent advances m the chemistry of enzymes. R. II Hopkins J Inti 
Bracing 36, 189-94(1930; — See C A 24, 2764 (the voL no given for Chem Fact is an 
error Air PE tek J F Weber 
Cle anin g and disinfecting agents (m the brewery). P Petit Brasserie & mallerte 
20, 337-42(1930) — A brief discussion of the proper method of cleaning and disinfecting 
Piping and bottles A Pa pineal Couture 

Attenuation, J de Cleeck. Bull assoc ancient eleies de Lout atn, March, 1930, 
Bracers J. 66, 293—4 ( 1930 J — Tbe factors influencing attenuation of fermenting liquids 
ate discussed. Peter J F Weber 

The brewing value of hop tannm. A. A- D Cokris. J Inst Bracing 36, 307-11 
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(1930) — Rematch thus far indicates that boiling a malt wort renders part of the nitroge- 
nous constituents msol The tannin of the hops accelerates pptn through the forma 
tion of tannin nitrogen compels . which however only become quite msol byconversion 
of the tannin into its denv , phlobaphenc The tannin nitrogen compels sometimes 
pass m*o the beer and can produce hare of two binds reversible (when the soly is re- 
duced by chilling) or irreversible (when the tannin is converted into the msol pldoba 
phene by heating, such as pasteurization) Peter J P Weiier 

The Eolubibty of maize proteins m mashing. II. R H IforxiNS. J Inst. B rtv~ 
lag 36, 297-301(1930) cf C A 24, 1929— Lab fermentations of malt and malt maize 
worts having similar ds and contg approx 60 mg of assimilable N per 100 cc. justified 
the conclusion that the N derived from maize is almost wholly left in the beer after a 
single lermentation A second seeding ol the fermented worts with yeast indicated 
that the maize N would be ultimately assimilable Peter J I* Weiier 

Respiration and fermentation of top and bottom beer yeast Kurt Trautwein 
and Joseph Wassermann Dtochem Z 229, 12S-53(1030) — The rate of respiration of 
top yeast is on the av 77% higher than that of the bottom yeast The top yeasts rise 
to the surface during fermentation where they can easily find Ot and thus become 
acclimated to an aerobic existence But here the incrrase in the respiration capacity is 
accompanied by a similar increase in the fermenting capacity so that the ratio between 
their rates remains const Both types of yeast, however, use up 2-3% of the total 
sugar undergoing dissimilation in the respiration and 98-97% in the fermentation If 
the energy value of both the respiratory and fermentative processes is ealed the total 
metabolism of the top y cast is found to be 42% higher than that of the bottom yeast. 
In the top yeast 40% of the total metabolism is respiratory and G0% fermentative, while 
for the bottom yeast these values are 32 and GS%, resp S Morculis 

Research work in the feast field. L II LauPitt J Inst. Brrxtn[ 36, 250-G0 
(1930) — A review of results obtained, and of problems to be solved in the study of the 
We and activity ol yeast Peter J V Weuer 

Alcohol losses in yeast manufacturing. P Wacner. Brennerei-ZI( 47, 102-3 
(1930) — The losses on ale due to aeration were studied on 3 different molasses mashes 
dduted 8. 1C and 20 times, resp The amt of air per cu m liquid was 25, 70 and 70 cu 
m , resp The ale content of the air leaving the system was detd , and it was found 
that the losses of ale increased with stronger aeration, and decreased with lower ale. 
content S J6zsa 

Losses of water-soluble phosphoric acid by the clarification of molasses under acid 
conditions and heat O Hummer. Brenneret Zti 47, 142-3(1930) — The loss of 
water sol P,Oi increases rapidly with decreasing aadity S J6 isa 

Korean koji (a kind of the so-called Chinese yeast). IIirosukk Naganisiu. 
Abstract from Re pi Central Lab S Manchuria Raxhcay Co 1929, 41-2 — Thirty seven 
mold fungi, 9 yeasts and 4 bacteria were found in this prepn The diastatic powers of 
the molds are detd. V F. Harrington 

Involution cultures of yeast 1. A T Henley J.Insl Brmng 36, 304-7(1930) — 
To obtain surface growths of yeast which shall be characteristic and help in the differ- 
entiation of species, specially prepd wort -cam gee n moss ( Chondrus chispus) in Erlen- 
meyer flasks was inoculated with a wild yeast ( S paslortanus) and a culture yeast 
(Dublin No. 1) The growths thus obtained were distinctly different from each other, 
since the colonies were able to grow freely along any individual lines they may have 
possessed and yet could not sink into the body of the media Under these conditions a 
high percentage of mycelial cells was formed and gave nse to the term involution culture 
The gel produced by the addn of camgeen moss to wort was fragile, only a little agita- 
tion breaking it down Details of the method of prepn. are given p. J F. W. 


The use of microorganisms in certain commercial processes (Hubert) 23. The 
preservation of sweet must (Meuutz) 12. 


Ventre, J.: Traitg de vinification pratique et rationnelle. Tome L Le raisin 
et les vinifications. Paris Dunod. 490 pp. F. 50 


Fermentation products. Zellstofff abrik Waldhof and Max G ade Fr 693,553, 
Apnl 8, 1930 In the distu- of ale. from a fermented sulfite wort the first running 
contg aldehyde is directed to a fresh wort about to be fermented 

Dehydrating alcohol. Wu II. Encels (to Merck & Co ). U. S 1.790.907. Feb. 3. 
A hydrous ale. is mixed with comminuted CaO in relatively small excess as proportioned 
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to the amt of water to be removed, the rout js heated and refluxed and the film of 
h>drated hme is continually removed as it forms upon the surface of the particles of 
oxide by the action of rocch agitation, this operation is continued to completion of the 
dehydration and the treated ale is distd off under continued agitation A "com pure'* 
hj Anted litnc is obtained as a by product 

Butanol and acetone. Avgusts Ffrvbacii Tr 693,744, July 23. 1029. In ti* 
production of butanol and acetone by the fermentation of materials cootg saccharose, 
inversion of the saccharose is obtained by the action of su erase or inverts sc. yeast being 
used as the source of sucrasc The medium is kept at a p a value of 4 J5-} 5 

Lathe and acetic acids. Wtscosstv Auiuki Research FouwoATroff Bob 
335,590, June 20, 1929 Lactic and acetic acids are produced by fermentation of 
pentoses and b exoscs (such as those from wood, sawdust, straw, corncobs or the like) 
by the action of a described microurgamsm obtained from fermenting plant material 
such as silage or sauerkraut \ anous details of procedure are described. 

Glycerol Vereivigte Chem Wnxi A -G Ger 514 395, June 22. 1926 In 
the manuf of glycerol by fermenting sugar in alk soln in the presence of Is’ajSOj, the 
volatile fermentation products are distd off, and the residual mash contg glycerol is 
fermented ogam after addn. of more sugar, these steps being repeated as required The 
j east should preferably be filtered off before removing the volatile products. Examples 
are given 

Yeast. Kkausz Mosxovtts Vereimctb Industrib-Aneagen A -G Fr 692,516, 
Mar 21, 1930 Yeast of high enrymic activity is prepd from yeast multiplied accord- 
ing to any known process, which is further developed in 2 working Stages in such a man- 
ner that in the one stage, by assimilation, nitrogenous substances complete the plasma of 
the yeast cells with simultaneous inhibition of multiplication and in the other stage, by- 
setting up a strong fermentation, the enrymes of the cells are caused to develop, the 2 
stages being effected in either sequence 

Preparation of nr yeast and other microbiological processes employing the passage 
of gas through the culture medium. IIevprjx C. Jaksev Dutch 22,C53. Sept 15, 
1930 Substances which are to be added to the nutrient medium are mixed in with the 
gas passed through the medium Liquids or solids are sprayed into the gas 
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The chemical examination of Side cordifoha, Linn SvmiAiioY Gnosii and 
AshUTOSII Dott J Indian Chrm Soe 7, 825-9(1930) — Bercla (S (ordifoha L), 
regarded as a roost valuable drug in the Ayurvedic system of mediane, and used os an 
aphrodisiac by the Mahoracdan hakims, has not previously been examd systematically 
Assays of the entire plant by the U S 1’ method for belladonna showed the presence of 
0 085% total alkaloids, the reeds contg 4 times more alkaloid than the leaves, stems or 
roots Extn with petr ether, EtjO, abs ale and H t O showed the presence of fatty oil, 
phytosterols, resms, resin acids, mucins, K.NO, and alkaloids, but no tannin or glu- 
coside The ale. ext contained the whole of the alkaloid content From 100 kg of the 
air-dncd drug a crede alkaloid residue was extd , '/i of which was ClfCL-soI The 
remainder gave a cryjt II Cl sail, m 2155°,oV — 35 0, thloro plot mate m 190 5°,mol wt 
165, mixed m p with ephednne HCl from Ephedra vulgaris 215 5° (ephednne-IICi, 
m 215-6°. otn — 32 5 mol wt 167) The CllCb sol fraction was non-cryst. but 
appeared to contain alkaloids related to ephednne Ppts. with 11 alkaloids) reagents 
and the violet color of the biuret reaction confirmed the identity of the alkaloid from 
Berela with ephednne Pharmacologically, the alkaloid hydrochloride causes marked 
and persistent rise of blood pressure in the absence of ergotoxine, dilation of the bronchi 
oles and inhibition of intestinal movements, these effects resemble those of sympa 
thomunetic bases such as adrenaline or ephednne C R Aoocvacl 

The distillation of essential oils V I Varbvtzev J Chem Ind (Moscow) 6, 
1602—1(1929) —The extn. of essential oils from their seeds by steam distn can be 
expressed by the formula of an infinite decreasing geometrical progression 5 — B /(l — 
r) and l «= ar*-’ Thus, by experimentally establishing a (the amt of oil extd in the 
first hr ) and r (the ratio of the amt of oil extd between 2 consecutive hrs ) the duration 
of the distn of the oil content of the seeds can be easily caJcd The validity of this 
“distn law” is shown by numerous examples taken at random from the literature 

E Bjhlouss 
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The seeds and oil of Sinapis dissects Lag N Dflyafv. Maslobotno Zhiroroe 
Dtto 1919, No 6». 25- Ct -This plant, found abundantly in the Saratov n gion, is a variety 
of the common Stnapis alba L Tlie seeds contain moisture 8 ^0. oil 2X O', filler IKW, 
ash 4 4S total 'N 3 S3, cnule protein 23 90 and essential oil 0 (K»% The oil has d 
0 0150, solidification point 15. n*£ 71 9, sapon no 172 4. I no (Hubl) 100 52 acid no 
X to The latt> acids ha\ c I no 09 38. m 21 *, solidif j IS* The oil is thus similar to 
the oil of Sinapis alba I' Hiflol'ss 

Investigation ol the essential oil from different kinds of fennel cultivated in the 
Krasnodar district N Sobianin and S SvaKOV Afaslobotno Zktrmoe Delo 1929, 
No C. 34 6 — Tcnnil oils of different origins vary m yield from 1 21 to 5 3%. n optical 
rotation from +5 to +20 3. in n from 1 52S to 1 5405, in solidification point from 3* 
to 12° 1' lltrLOL'SS 

Comparative value of metaphen in alcohol-acetone-aqueous solutions fn the pre- 
operative disinfection of the skin. Winfield \V Scott anp Koyrad K Birkhanc. 
Ann Surgery 93, 5S7 07(1931) — A 0 5% ole acetone aq soln of 4 mtro 5 hjdroxy- 
mercun o-cresol is a satisfactory pre-operatne skin disinfectant R sciitl Brown 

Note on the biological assay of tincture digitalis. G A Grant and S G Alex- 
ander Proc Trans fttrn Scotian /nsl Set 17,211 7(1930) —The stnngth of several 
samples of Tr digitalis was detd by the biol assay outlined at the Geneva Conference 
The results obtained indicate tint for the tinctures examd the mss deviation from the 
U S P X standard is much less than that previousl) found and tint the strength of the 
International powder is considerably above that of the present l T S l 1 X standard 

Rachel Brown 

The germicidal action of ethereal oils. StEGfRirn L Malowan Z Uyg. 
Infekhonskrankh 112,93-4(1931) — Thcchem compn as well as the 11,0 soly affect the 
germicidal action of ethereal oils Oils contg aldvhydc are most active and have a high 
soly , oils contg esters are less active than ales Rachel Brown 

Bulgarian Otto of Rose. Ernest S Guenther and Robert Garniek Am 
Perfumer 25, 417-20. 479-82, 517-50. 021-4(1930) — An exhaustive review is given of 
the natural rose oil industry as practiced in Bulgaria, with illustrations WOE 
Leaf oil from Dacrydium franklin! Hooker. A R Tenfold and J L Simonsen. 
J Proc Roy Soc N S Wales 63, 95-101(1930) — A renewed study of the hydrocarbon 
portion of the oil would indicate that the alleged dicrjdcne previous!} reported by 
Baler and Smith is in all probability identical with A‘-carene, and should, therefore, be 
removed from the literature until evidence of its sep existence is forthcoming 

* W O E. 

Essential oil of Eucalyptus rariflora. A R Tenfold C. B Radclifpe and W. F. 
Short J. Proc Roy Soc A’. S Wales 64, 101-14(1030) — Distn of the leaves and 
terminal branchlcts of this tree gave a reddish yellow to yellowish brown oil in 2 5% 
yield, possessing a pronounced phcllandrene odor modified by the aromatic aldehydes 
present. The principal constituents so far Identified are the tcrpcncs A*-carcnc, 0- 
phellandrene, f-a-pinene, 0 pincne, cymenc, with cmeolc (about 10%). sesquiterpenes 
(principally aromadendrene), sesquiterpene ales , with small quantities of the aromatic 
aldehydes (cumtnal, phellandral. cryptal). alkali sol compds (unidentified phenols and 
dehy droangustione (0 diketone)) The identification of A* carene is noteworthy in that 
it is the first record of its occurrence in Eucalyptus oils WOE 

Oil Of amber. T. Tosting Cocking. Perfumery Essential Oil Record 21, 477-8 
(1930) — An exptl study is reported of both the true and the com oils, notably of the 
consts obtained in the examn of the various oil fractions W Q E 

Kalk-virym. _ Hermann Eschenbrenner Pharm Presse, IIVjj -prakt Heft, 1930, 
145-6 — A new vitamin-contg Ca phosphate prepn is described, in connection with a 
review of certain chem tests for the vitamins A, B and D alleged to be present m the 
abov e prepn. 

Quinine, Karl Dopf. Pharm. Presse, Wtss -prakt Heft 1930, 167-8— The 
history, production and importance of this alkaloid in medicine are discussed 

W.O E. 

Examination of pine needle extracts by capillary analysis. H Eschenbrenner. 
Pharm Presse, Wtss -prakl Heft 1930, 177-8 — A discussion is gn en of the contaminants 
not infrequently encountered in com prepns of pme needtc evts in connection with a 
review 0 f the method specified by the Supplement to the D A -B VI, as also that involv- 
ing examn. of the capillary pictures obtained under the analytical quartz lamp 

„ , . , WOE 

Relation of structure to action of morphine and its derivatives. Rudolf Zifperer, 
Pharm. Presse, Wtss -prakt. Heft 1931, 1-2 — Attention is directed (by illustration) to 
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important anti valuable denvs of morphine obtained by means of certain relatively 
simple changes in its mol structure W. O E 

Sickness *nd intoxication through beniene and Its derivatives. Max GrCvew ald 
Pharm Prettr. II tst frail Heft 1931, 2 5 — A discussion is given of the intoxication 
effects of Gill, and denis on the animal economy, and of certain precautions to tic 
observed in com operations with these products W, O ■ - 

Reaction of phenylum acetylo-sahcyhcum. II Szavcer. Pharm Zentralholle 72, 
68-9(1911) — It is shown that this substance with N'aNO, and coned IfjSO, yields the 
same color changes as sajol W. O r 

Detection of juglone. Robert Fisciiexavd Fritz SrALDE*. Pham Zentralholle 
72,97-190(1911) — In the microsublimation of Folia Jutland mu the DAT! VI no) cl 
low crystals result, in fact the official Ccr procedure for the mierosulilimation of either 
fresh or stored leases, or of 8-day old. long shredded ptnearps, fails to yield juglone 
However, extn with CM Cl, of fresh or 3 day old leases, followed by suitable treatment of 
the resulting residue, detects the presence of juglone Similar results arc obtatntd with 
8-day old pericarps Older leases arc free from jugfone a Hydrnjugfone could not 
he detected in fresh pericarps It is shown that the yellowish needles reported by Tun 
mann as a hydrojuglonc were in reality juglone p Hydrojuglone could not lie dc 
treted m any of the fruit available WOE 

Estimation of p-ch!orophenol ts such and In pharmaceutical preparations. K. Feist 
ami F Klatt Pharm Zlt 76, 112 3(1911) — The method is based on the procedure 
of Koppcschaar, involving conversion of the p-chlorophenol into ehtorodibromophcno! 
(by Klir and 0 1 A’ KBrO, soln + IIC1) followed by treatment with KI, and final 
titration with 0 1 N Na.SjO, In muts of p< hlorophenol and camphor (or menthol) the 
former is isolated by treatment with KaOlI soln and then titrated as afiove 

W O F 

Chemistry of neodorm. G KcmJgATt Pharm Zlt 76, 113(1911) —This 
prepn is a bromo-a isopropyl butyramide. it m £0-1 ", resembles menthol and is sol in 
the usual org solvents and in oil It decotnps if sterilized in aq soln , but not 

m oil w o r 

Adulteration of oil of cloves with benzyl alcohol S. Krotu Pharm Zlt 76, 128 
(1911) —A sample of od of cloves possessing apparently normal chem and phys prop- 
erties. as stipulated in the Get Pharm , was found on examn to contain considerable 
PhCH-OH as adulterant The presence of this ale was demonstrated by the method of 
Thoms (cf Bcr pharm Ccs I, 278(1891)) W O R 

United States Pharmacopeud Commission. L. Rosevtiialfr Pharm Ztt 76, 
143-4(19-11) —An address indicating the salutary manner in which tne Commission 
operates in marked distinction to the rather secretive activities of similar Luropcan 
bodies W O E 

Manganous calcium hypochlorite. O II KCrscjpier- Pharm Zlt 76, 184-6 
(1931) —The reddish color noted from time to time in sofas of Ca hypochlorite is shown 
to result from conversion of traces of Mn into permanganate. WO E 

Production of benzonaphthol and p-acetamidophenyl salicylate. J cues Scitwyzeb 
Pharm Zlt 76, 186-8(1931) —Detailed procedures are reported for the production of 
benzonaphthol and salophen in large scate operations, id connection with illustrations of 
the app needed. WOE 

New method for the preparation of isoeugenol from clove oiL R. Priejteb 
Puthitn&nd S, 83-5, 108-9(1930) — Eugenol is converted to isoeugenol (1) by heating 
with KOH. (2) by the action of KOH dissolved in llfl, MtOif, EtOII or AmOU under 
normal or increased pressure, (3) by the action of K or Na amylate in AmOU soln under 
ordinary or increased pressure KOH functions purely as a catalyst According to the 
new m»thod eugenol or oil of cloves 39 is heated for 35 min to about 180° and main 
tamed there 15 min with 11,0 30. KOH 15. glycerol 5. the mass poured into 11,0, C.H, 
added, the KOH almost neutralized with dif ffiSOw AcOH added in slight excess, the 
C»H, soln- withdrawn and washed to neutrality and finally fractionated in vacua. 
Little or no resmification takes place under the above procedure WOE 

Aeetoeugenol and its presence m clove oiL J He* OLD Ruchstoffind 5, 100-2 
(1930) — The occurrence of aeetoeugenol in oil of cloves, its probable fate during the 
process of distillation, in connection with the various methods for evaluation are dis 
cussed. W O F 

Composite or unitary perfumes. Er-nst Schiftax Ibechitojfind S, 119-20 
(1930) — The relative advantages of compns as compared with unitary chem substances 
or essential oils are discussed The decision must be left hrg-ly to the expert knowledge 
of the perfumer WOE 
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Chemical and bomb pas baths. W I’eara A*Jt> U If«sgc« SdddeuUcAe 
Apath Ztt 71, 77 A gimraf discussion of the fsvmnl difTinncis in efTict of 

0 and CO, bath |*ri pus when <J( vrloj* A from salts with suit »Wc cat.al> xcr directly in the 
water or indizvcth from the capillaries of lx, mbs It is shown that the former method is 
the prdLvtfblr om Iwcaun oftbephis cliaracti r of tin dm loped pas W O I 
-^K*tire drug plants in the light of modern chemistry and therapy. L Kbochpr 
Saldrulttkr Apoth /It 71, in 5(1011 cf C A 21,1011 An address \V O T 
Problems of practical pharmacy. llruMAsv Thoui Stf lieutiche Apoth -Zlg 71, 
lift 3(1911), Ph if m /le 76,I'J5‘» -An address W O JJ 

America* medical plants of commercial importance A P Sifitrs If S Dept 
Agr. Shu Vubt 77, I Y If IP Ml) About 15N) pLants of reputed medical value ore 
di verified C It I'l llfrs 

Assay of digitalis. II, Comparison of Manifold's alnui method with the aix-hour 
frog or cat method. A Stasiak a*U> I! Ziioray Magyar (,yi gy tier Isztmi TiSrsaidt 
CrteiOSje S, ttM> l,( cf ( I 23,1770 I urthcr m\ estimations were made by the 
method of Mandthl Horn on spring frogs with paw tiers "f digitalis leases An infusion 
made according to Manvfrld was n««l us si indird Par a Hi I detns on the same powder 

ttgneit well the diflttinccs (k tv.es n th< results nf thi sums mctluxl and those of the 
0 hr frog or cat method an tin Mini ns tliost of thi frog imthod and the cat method 
between each other S h oc I'jvAl Y 

Extractum flhcis marls. Z Csirsrc Slaty at Gydiyntrlsziiui T At said t CrtfutSje 

5, 12.V.W( 11*2*1). cf C A 23, 47C‘> — No correlation ran he found Iwtwcen t»ol losses of 
mine nnd quantity of active matter found by diem methods Results of the so-called 
"pure fihcic nod" detns (1 rnmmr. Kraft) are unreliable, since they do not show the 
presence of lower rhloroglucidc s which ntso have anthelmintic power A modification of 
the method of Kraft lloechi l rnmmr lias liecn worked out Shake out the etlnr soln of 
the ext twice with baryta water, and fdtir. Treat an aliquot part of this soln with 
ammomacal AgNO, soln l,ct stand for ft-lOhrs in a dark place I liter out the re- 
duced metallic sil vi r. wash, dissolve in 2(1% UNO,, nnd titrate with 0 1 A'NHtSCN soln 
One cc of this soln equals 1)110.217 g phlorogluecnnl or 0 0190 g phlorobutyropliciionc 

S S dr 1-inAly 

Biological evaluation of extracts of Fill* mas. Z. OrriCB. Magyar GySgyizer- 
hztud Tdrsatiig f.rlruldje 6, KVfOIdOlO), c f preceding abstract — Chein evaluation 
alone is not reliable Biol tests can lie made satisfactorily with llttudo mrtUdnaUt and 
// offietnaltt An emulsion of the drug with \% NallCO, was used Puts kept dosed 
from the nirri mam undccoinpd lor years I or the test 4 g of the ether ext is shaken 
canfully at 40*. and mixed with powd gum aratucand l%aq Nall CO, to nn emulsion 
This is <) i)<1 with 1% Nall CO, to 2000 cc Ofthisddd soln 500 cc (equal to 1 g ext) 
is again ddd with NallCO, soln to2f>00cc Tilt soln can Ik. used after 2 hra M l d 
Is detd with three scries of expts One scries for orientation, the third for actual detn 
M I <1 fou ml was 00028 m 100 cc 1 he animals should lie kept in motion under the 
detn by mechanical or elec means S S Pis PinAly 

How to distinguish aulfonfll from trional. L. EiacrRT. .Magyar Gyigyizerisihid. 
Tdrsaldg flrtetitdje 6, 313 C(l'llO) — 1 he substance to lie tested is heated with resorcinol 
nnd coned II, SO, until it shows a grten color The liquid is ddd and Nil, added 
fSulfonal shows bright rose color, trional liecomes brownish yellow or reddish brown 

S S of HnAly 

Biological test of adrenaline in draft mixtures, especially In the presence of local 
anesthetics. A Stasiak avd L Rig6 Slay gar Gydgyszerfsztud Tdrsaidg fi.rleutoje 
6, 3S9-05{1930) — Tlie presence of adrenaline cin emly be proved in mixed draughts, 
even in presence of local anesthetics, by means of surviving mouse uterus Adrenaline 
prevents the spontaneous contractions of the surviving uterus These contractions, 
however, reappear very quickly after the uterus is washed out with Locke’s soln Thus 
the same uterus may be used for several detns By this method adrenaline can be 
detected m the presence of novocainc, A cucatne, holocalne, percame, stovaine and 
tutocajne and in the presence of ext of posterior lobe of the hypophysis Novocaine 
increases the sensitiveness of surviving mouse uterus to adrenaline, 0 eucninc and 
stovaine diminish it Ilolocame showed no influence on the sensitiveness 

S S ncTssAur 

Comparative studies on the tannic add content of some drugs. I Temgsvary. 
Magyar Gyityaerlulud Tdrsaidg CrtenlSje 6, 390-102(1030) — Of the methods studied, 
(1) International hide powder method, (2) Lflwenthal method. (3) SnCl, method, (!) 
Wasicky method, (5) Schulte method and (C) tannofonn method, (1) gives the most 
exact and reliable results However, this gives high values for cinchona bark (part of 
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alkaloids is dissolved and pptd by skin powder) and for Rheum (where much slime is 
attached to the hide powder) The tannoforra method can usually be used when pyro- 
catechot tannic acid is present S S de I ivAly 

Stability and attenuation of Insulin. II Puigcari. Rev, toe argenfiria btol 5, 
677-84(1920), Physiol Abstracts IS, 239 — Attenuation is avoided by the concn of the 
ale acid exts of pancreas tn vacuo at 35—10* Controls were made 200 days later, and 
no loss of pharmacol activity was found G G 

New assay method and Identification tests for mild and strong silver proteinate. 
J II Jnabinette Am J Pharm 10J, 42(1931) — Tanret's soln produce* a flocculent 
jcllowppt when added to an equal quantity of 1% soln of strong A g proteinate With 
the mild Ag proteinate a flocculcnt grayish black ppt is given Kessler’s reagent is 
even more distinctive w hen used under the same conditions A clear, golden brown sofn 
is produced with the strong Ag proteinate and bluish black soln with the mild proteinate 
Both of these solns were satisfactory identifying agents for protargentum. protargol. Ag 
protein, Merck and P W R , argyrot, solargcntum and argo nuclein (S K F Co ) 
A new assay method, much more rapid than the present US P X, is as follows Weigh 
05 g of the A g com pd .dissolve in 20 cc l! t O, then add 20 cc coned UNO, and boil for 
10 min Cool, dil to about 150 cc. and titrate with 0 1K KCNS. using feme alum as an 
indicator This method produced results identical with those obtained by the U S I’ X 
method W G Gafsslpk 

Assay of solution of magnesium citrate. Herman W Hacssmann Am J. 
Pham 103, 44-5(1031) —The present method of the U S P X for Mg rrquires evapn 
and ignition, a time-consuming opera tion and one in which error may ante The follow- 
ing modification of this gives slightly higher but more consistent results The material 
after detn of the free acid is evapd and ashed as usuat The ash is then transferred to a 
porcelain dish with hot water and 50 cc of 05 KHrSO, added It is then boiled, cooled 
and the excess of acid detd by titration against 0 5 K NaOII with Me orange as indi 
cator W G Gaessler 

Assay method for ointments containing merenry or Its uKs. R O Metzlbr 
Am J P harm 103,45(1931) — For mercuncal ointments the present method as outlined 
in the U S P X gives satisfactory and consistent results I or calomel ointment weigh 
about 1 g of the ointment directly on a dense filter paper Fold and pass CCI ( through 
until all fat is removed Place the paper in a glass stoppered flask, add 1 0 cc CCI«. 30 cc 

0 1 K 1 , 3 g KI and 10 cc. H a O Shake well, allow to stand 12 hrs and det excess 01K 

1 with 01 K Ka,S,Oi Twelve detns gave results varying from 30 09% to 30 5% 

calomel For yellow HgO ointment the following methods were used (1) Boil with 
HNO,. add JI,0 «Dd tifrafe with 0 1 K KCNS (2) The same as No 1 except fat is 
filtered off before titration (3) Treat as in No 2 and ppt Hg as sulfide (4) Destroy 
fat with coned 11,50, and KMnOj and det Hg as sulfide None of these methods gave 
results which were consistent or in agreement with the known compn of the specially 
prepd yellow HgO ointment W G Gaessler 

Determination of bone and In ointment of boric acid U. S. P. X Tiieodoro 
Bud in Am J Pham 103,45(1231) — Place 25 cc CHCf, 10 cc glycerol and 1 cc of 
phenolpbthalcin test soln in a well stoppered container Shake, add 0 1K alkali to 
faint pink eolot Then introduce about 1 g of bone acid ointment weighed on a wax 
paper, and add 25 cc of 0 I K NaOIL Shake Well and det excess of NaOII by titration 
with 01K HiSO». W G Gaessler 

Investigation of calcium hypochlorite (63 percent available chlorine) Bernard 
Melkon Am J Pharm 103, 46(1031) — Analysis of a com supply of a product 
marketed under the trade title H T H by the Mathiesen Alkali Works Inc gavetnso! 
in HjO 8 40, SiO, 0.28. Fe,0, 0 38, AhO, 1 76, CaO 32 17, available Cl 62 70% 

W G Gaessler 

Assay of chloroform liniment. John C. Brantley, Jr. Am J Pharm 103, 
46-7(1031) —The method of Willgcrodt (C A 20, 92) was compared with a direct 
standard alkali sapon and titration of residual alkali Direct alkali sapon docs not 
give correct results W G Gaessler 

Development of pharmaceutical chemistry in Maryland. A. G DuMer J, 
Chem Education 8, 471-84(1031) E H 

The hydroxylamine method for the determination of ketones. Carvone in cara- 
way and dill oils. C. T. Bennett and T. Tustjvc Cocking Analyst $6, 79-82 
(1031) — The method of Bennett and Salatnon (C A 22, 1825) applied to various oiti 
contg aldehydes and ketones does not give satisfactory results in all cases, the method 
must be modified according to the particular ketone present The modified method of 
the Essential Oil Sub-Committee for the detn of citral in oil of lemon (C A 24, 1934) is 
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of almost imnTn.il oppheation for testing oils conic aldehydes, if a little Iwnrcne u 
added as solvent for the non aldehydic portion of the oil hut this modified procedure 
was found to In- quite unsuitable for the detn of ketones After considerable ripen 
mentation with, dill oil. caraway oil. pennyroyal and piptritonc. the following mudi’ict 
tion of thrtr method was adopted for detc onmc in oils of dill and cirawjy i\ei;!i 
1 {j-'g'of oil intocach of 2 stoppmd tulw-i nddlOcc of appro* N NH|OH HCl reagent 
g dissolitdin o-icc of tul^ ale . U 4 ec of O J r t dimrih* I* rllow ndd<dnnd'U°i 
dent A KOH in ale to linn s the «»H to a full sell >wi. and lent in Unb-g water to 
atwmt 7.'*“ The color of the soln chances from \* I'ow to r*<l a* a rr*ult < f liVrati >ti of 
HCl At 5-imn interval* remove inch tulw from the watrr hath and m utrihrr with .V 
KOH in ale using a *ep hurct for each sample Toward the end. t’ * indicator IwCoHirs 
golden ora nee instead of red and it la haid to estimate the nact end point When it is 
thought that the end of the reaction has l»cen reached add 0 r »cc m ire of KOI l to on" 
of the tuties to overstep the end point and add to the other siiflicunt NaOH to match the 
color in the other tube In the computation. 1 cc of V KOH - o 111 1 C of car* one 
The advantages of this method oxer that of the neutral sulfite method are that srry 
little oil is required and less time The methixl h is Ixrn applied to the detn of hrtones 


mother oils (menthone in oil of peppirmint and puli gone m oil of pennyroyal) tint the 
end point was hard to «ce W T If 

Seventh report of the essential oil subcommittee on uniformity of analytical meth- 
ods. Determination of solubilities. J Allav rt al Aralrst 53, 3Sn(i9J0) — T1 e 
tests should lie earned out at 15 5*. unless stated otl erwisc Tin omen of nlc should 
lie gnen in ^ by vol and the following firms should b~ used as d-hned m the report 
sol, sol with opalescence, sol with turbidity Regarding the opalcscrnc« and turbidity, 
the ndjecti* es faintly, slightly and distinctly should l>c u»< d with reference to rxpts under 
stated conditions with AgCl (for opalescence) nml with BaSO, (for tnrtnditv) 

\V T H 

Testing of Admiralty disinfectant fluid. T. C. Patterson and RonrBT C Earn- 
FRICK. Analyst 56, M-HM(19J1) — Two diMrfrctant fluids were divided into 2 series of 
identical samples and the phenol cocff by the Ktdeal Waller method was detd in I.T 
dilTcrent labs. The values obtained for one sample ranged from fi O ti» II « p » and on the 
other from G 0 to 17 4 To as old such discrepancies, the Admiralty method ts dcscrtlicd 
In great detail The method consists in prrpg a 1% diln of the fluid with artificial 
seawater, allowing this to stand 21 hrs and then comparing its action in the presence of 
org matter against a particular strain of II. typhosus with similar expts with pure phenol 
used as reference A bibliography of 10 titles is appended W T II 

Chloretone as fl preservative. B. TolAk. Brahslav Dekarske Lssty 9, 2S1-4 
(1929). — Chloretone (CUCCMejOH). which is used as a preservative of org substances, 
is injurious to the circulation by its paralyzing effect on the heart muscle and motor 
cardiac centers WtU-lAM J lifts. 

Distillation of essential oils. V. G. Pattvardiian Poena Agt. Coll Mag 21,31-3 
(1929) — An app for the small scale distn of essential oils from grasses, etc . is described 
and illustrated Two to 5 lb of material, depending upon its nature, can be distd at 
one time K D Jacob 

Merthiolate as a germicide. H. M Townu. and W. A. Jamieson Am J. llyg 
13, 290-310(1931). — Merthiolate (I) is A’tf ethy Imercurtthiosalicslcte. EtJIgSCtHtCOjNa, 
a study was made of the general properties, germicidal and inhibition properties and 
touaty for animal tissues lisa white, orthorhombic cry st compd . readily sol in 
water and physiol salt sain Sains al germicidal strength, arc stable under ordinary 
conditions of light and temp , are colorless and do not stain tissues or fabrics The nq 
solns are miscible with soap and maintain their germicidal property. I does not amalga- 
mate with metals In soln it is so shghtlv ionized that there is no immediate pptn of 
Hg with either alk hydroxides or (NH,)>S Dry I or aq I can be mixed in various 
proportions up to 25% with undild scrum without causing pptn , I is pptd by the 
valts of heavy metals and by adds. Many germicidal tests w ere made and arc reported . 
from these tests it appears to be a very promising germicide with certain unusual 
properties which make it well adapted to tissue antisepsis N. A Lange 

Estrogenic substances. IL Analysis of plant sources. Burnham S. Walker 
and James C Janney. Endocrinology 14, 3S9-92(1930) , cf C. A 24, 3809 —A rela- 
tively high concn of estrogenic material occurs in plants associated with green pig- 
mentation Roots, tubers and fruits are neg Estrogenic substances in jeast are an 
exception. Pos extracts arc obtained from plants while their growth is most rapid 
. * Mary E Lfar 

Chemical analysis of the cortex of Aspidosperma polyneuron MuelL Arg. Lotus 
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ruoafANt Ann Farm Btoquim I, 13V0(103Q) — P. raid? a modification ©t the pro- 
cedure of Anita and with us aid found that the cortex of AspuJosprrma polyneurnn 
\lucll Atg contained 2 % of alkaloid The nature of the alkaloid is under study 

B S Lfuvp 

Studies on the Vital! reaction for the detection of atropine. I. The extent of its 
applicability. SantiacoA Celsi Ann Farm Bioqmm 1, 140-0(1030) —A study of 
the Vitah reaction as applied to atropine J1C1 or sulfate, hyosoamme, scopolamine, 
isatropylcocame homstropinc and other alkaloids The relation between the reaction 
and the chemical constitution of the reacting substances is discussed The Vitafi and 
Arnold reactions are compared B S Lfvise 

Physiological styptics. Oskar Beypr Chem ■ Zt[ 54, 1007(1930) —A renew of 
the various styptic agi nts is made ft is suggested that a rational means of stopping 
Weeding is to strengtlun artificially by catalytic agents, the formation of thrombin 
A prepn of llus type would be useful in hemophilia and in patients suffering from jaun- 
dice and liver damage Such a prepn u made from cow liver I mcly ground fresh 
cow User KWg is placed in a 2 1 flask, one 1 t>f5)f<%&lc is added and the contents are 
extd for 30 mm at about CO" on a water bath The bright yellow liquid is rapidly 
filtered off on n porcelain suction filter The filtrate treated with 4 portions of pure 
ether is allowed to stand 8 12 brs at room temp The ether soln is decanted, leaving a 
yellowish brown mass adhering to the walls ol the vessel The flask is heated to about 
30* and the ether rimmed in racuo The nsiduc, about 23 g , is taken up in 300 cc 
sterile water, filtered, and 5 cc put In sterile glass ampules The ampules, after sealing, 
arc sterilized in steam at about 93* for '/■ hr The soln is assayed for clotting power 
The substance contains N, peptones, amino acids purine bases and carbohydrates 

G If W Lucas 

Constitution of amino alcohols as local anesthetics. (Supplement) S Kanao 
ano K Siknozika J Pharm Soc Ja (an 50, 1 152-02(1930), German abstr I4 < t'52, 
cf C A 24, 3S32 — In previous papers K reported on the type I, RCII(0H)C1IR'. 
(NR'R") The present paper deals with the type II, RR'C(OH)CH,VII, The local 
anesthetic action is neg if R and R' arc both Me, Tt or Pr, it is pos if R and R'are 
both Hu. M*,CHCH,CH,. Th or PhCH„or if R is Hu or cyclohexyl and R'n I'h The 
methods of prepn of these ammo alcohols arc also given T I Nakamira 

Semen contra pills. J Mahsu asd J Chartier. Ann Jolt 23, 613-d, J. 
pharm (him [3|, 12,. 101-3(1030), cf C A 21,2901 — Txamn of 4 samples for alkaloids, 
heavy metals, cyanogrnetie glucosidcs and santonin gave neg results, and the seed 
contained in each pill had all the morphological and anatomical characteristics of lucem 

A Papiveau Couture 

Pyrethrum flowers from Kenya and Cyprus. Anon Bull Imp Inst 28, 425-9 
(1930) —Samples of pyrethrum grown in Kenya and in Cyprus were found to be of 
nearly as good quality as the best Dalmatian pyrethrum A PAPrvEAU Couture 
Tetrapone II BaGcescaard-Rasmussrv Archtv Pharm Chemt 38, 29-37 
(1931) — Mists of alkaloid hydrochlorides have come into use in Danish hospitals 
One contains morphine 50, nflrcotme 19 4. codeine 3 2, papavenne 4 5. thehaine I 7 and 
narcemc 0 8% In another one thebaine and narceine are omitted and the narcoline is 
increased to 22% The names 1 hexapone” and "tetrapone” are recommended for these 
as in line with Roche s ‘pantopone " A R Rose 

Tinetur* Quillajae and Liquor carboms detergens K A Karsuark and L 
Kopj-er Siwnsfc Farm Tsds 34, 70G-14(1930)(in German)— The tincture made 
with 62% ale contained 5 times more saponin than that made with 80% Qmllajae 
tincture with 42% ale contained less sediment than the 62% prepn The 62% ate 
prepn is to be preferred in making Liq carboms detergens Percolation is better than 
tntutatiem A R Rose 

Sublimated or synthetic benzoic add in preparing mucilago gummi arabici and 
sebum sabcylatum. Hugo Wastenson Sven si Form Ttds J4, 714-5(1930) —The 
next edition of the pharmacopoeia should specify synthetic PhCOOII where it now 
specifics sublimated _ „ A R Rose 

The constitution and constants of sandal ou- R Cajola Rivtsta tial tssenu 
projumi 12, XXI (1930) —This essence is obUintd by distg Sanialwm album wood 
It is a yellow limpid liquid with an agreeable persistent odor and an irritating aend 
resin taste ithassp gr 0 075-0 ©So and boils and distils at 27&-000* The oil is sol in 
all proportions in 90* ale , and has 90-9S% of a* and b santalol, with a and b santalcne 
(C„II„), santene (C.Hh), santenone (CiIIkO). santenone ate (C*H„0) and traces of 
santahcacid (C,jIIj,Oj) and terebantahe acid (CmHjiO.) and a sanlal aldehyde (CitH, ( 0) 
Sandal oil is used in medicine In mixt with other sedative and antiseptic substances, and 
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constitutes tlir principal rannt tl-rv-nt In mitn p’ irrttcrtiUril It jii ■ 

dues cl 1 5 2 t rr .i»v rori~.tm.ncthfci.rc of tlrpn.wh.ftt when other 
cannot tie used in i” <n!it.oni lwciu<«* of 0 c imtatnn «»f the tm.o> c t . 
tn bronchial cnmp’tCAlw* ns it t« ct ntmiKd with tt c nnnr and during^ rrattmi^ 

• The composition and propcrtt«« of ansafrat and it* essential oil. U Caj^u* 
ffrtJfoi&tr tuer; f pr< <uni 12, XXIKl^O The w«*»! »f the sassafras plant 
the eolonne principle sasuifnde and tannic acid It* mrrhcual u«-i arc ,c 

roots contain baK-vruc min wax. vbaceotis muter. l-inmc acnl coloring matter pi 
albumin, starch ami 2 1% of a yellow r^cnlnl o 1 Thi' ml , '' r , ry l,, l t c , '‘"L 0 C 

it contains saf rent (Ci.ll on ale . whole and a volatile phenol live inti't-incT 


. properties and composition of mustard «eed. R Cajow Prisu 
'rcju'vt 12, XXII XXIlIfl'KUl) Mustard srcd» contain 20 r of imicilarc 


It hss* sr 
A‘i~ii/J tidJ 
! mucilage anil 
and sinignti 
i m action lx - 


30% of a sweet fatty oil. the allaloid aintpuic. the enzyme mtm'in ami sin.gn.i 
1‘owd mustard seeds, when be Urn with lukewarm water «!« clop a ch.i m *ctiml * 
tween the myrosm and «inigrin producing glucose. kllbO* and alM imhiocy anatc 
With boiling water the reaction d<« x not tale place The urn ..f mustard Ktil ml are 
listed )' oANsoMi 

A study of the treatment for Insomnia. Hr.Pi 1 'avh * T>"». Montpellier. 

1929, J pharm Alsace Lorraine 57, 200(1<»3U) A monograph on the hypnotic action of 
iftfam.d (cf c A 22,3'VM) . _ *» V* AU,n ' , y T 

Pharmacy In Syria. C. Lad Otis Pull Swl-Oueil ft du Centre J pharm Alsace 
Lorraine 57, 213-4(1930). — An account of present conditions under 1-rcncn ndramistra 
tion. S W auhiott 

“Virtual adrenaline” in relation to Inaetiratlon of adrenaline by fonnoL Mafcpl 
Paget and Charits P Lmuoso J fham e Aim IS), 12, Wl-flflDW), cf C A 24, 
3323-4 —When the ;NH function of adrenaline (d) W Mocked hy means of formol. the 
DcntgJs reaction liecomrs neg . tint the reactions which are sp for the pyrocatecbol 
nucleus (Vulpian . 1'ohn, !*.. cf C A 25, M2) remain pox Blocking the Nil function 
diminishes eonsidcnbly the mydriatic power of A without destroying it entirely It 
sheds no light on the nature of "xirtinl /I”, work on this subject is in pirpn S. W. 

Oxidation of official castor oil by potassium permanganate. Study of trlaxelaln. 
G Schuster J pharm (him |8|. 13, 5-12(19 U) — ‘ The principle of the Ililditch 
method is applied (cf C. A 22, (VI ». 2177. 3702. etc ) Ry KMnO, oxidation in acetone 
soln, of official castor oil. G3 58% tnazelam (/!) was formed After sapon of crude A. 
neither stearic nor dihydroxy str-inc acid was obtained Tlie results of Hnduxchka and 
Kirsten (C A 24, 1DJ3) indicated tliesc compds were present. The same oil to which 
3% of stearic acid was added yielded this quantity after oxidation; hence the sample 
examd contained no glycerides of satd acids A was also synthesized by the action 
of epichlorohydnnof glycerol upon ncid Ns nzelatc (COill(CHt)jCOjNa) in sealed tubes 
at 135-140°. With a neutral 2% soln or the Na salt of A, AgNO, forms a brick red 
ppt. not altered by light; solns of DaCIi, Ri(NOi).. CdSO, and Sr(NOi), gnea chamois- 
yellow, CtiSO, gives a green ppt.. MgCI, produces a chamois-yellow ppt while Mg 
azelate is 11,0 Sol By means of this reaction, A was purified S WaLddott 

Herba equisetl, a saponin-bearing drug. P. Casparis and K. Haas Pharm. 
Aeta JleXv 5, 62-3(1030) — The presence of saponin in the herb was proved by foam no 
expts on a 10% chlorophyll free decoction and a 10% aq soln of a purified MeOII dry 
ext . and also by the hemolytic effect of 1% of the latter soln S Waldbott 

Senegta and its decomposition products. O Dafert and E Kalman. Pharm 
Acta Ilelv 5, 71-7(i030) —By extg senega root repeatedly with 9C% ale and evapg to 
f ™ al 11 , bulL ’ c J^ d ( ( in neu ^ a L S ^ pon , m ,s pptd (y,dd ,0 %) E y related pptn 

I r n ?2Vr Sobl , ln ? nd PG % a,c • 3-*% pure HjO sol senegin contg C 52 29%, H 

7 a ,S °^ td ,r “ bemolyoe in ddn of 1 GG.OOO Hydrolysis with 5%, H,SO, 
5- H.SO, for 30 hrs yielded a substance identical with that examd by 
^ ddc ‘" d a J»d Krccke (C A 18, 3302) Other products of hydrolysis are dextrose 
(4109%), which sops at first, then methylpentose (11 12%) and arabinose (11 06%) are 
split off (cf \\ mterstem and Maxim, C A 13, 1213) A list of 21 references is added 

The evaluation of tabromophenol bismuth gauze. Rud G. M^der^PaSw 
Aclalleh 5, II--G, 151(1930) — Weigh 4-5 g of gauze exactly, add 20 cc of25%HCI 
^ 'l' th a S i as f rodl add ®9 50 hot H ‘°- knead a S a 'n. transfer the soln Into 
r^°rmTi fl u Sk a “ J d rep 5 at ^ hc cttn w, i. h 5 X 30 cc hot H.O Cool, filter off the sepd 
C.H,(OII)Br, and m the filtrate ppt Bi with H^ Collect the Bi,S, on a small fitter. 
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wash with 2 X Iflfc 11,0 and dissolve the ppt on the filter by adding, drop by drop, 
15 cc UNO, {d 1 4) Wash the filter with 3 X 10 cc H,0 and warm on a steam bath 
to expel H«S completely Cool, then add in small portions 25 cc NH.OH (20-25%), 
collect the Iti{OH)|On an ash free filter wash well, dry at 103-105'andash in a porcelain 
crucible Wien cool, add a few drops of fuming IINOj, e\ap on a water bath, then 
heat slowly with a flame, finally to red heat, cool in a desiccator and weigh Multiply 
the wt of IlijOi bv 2 to obtain the vrt- of ' xrroform" in the gauze (com xcroform yietded 
49 6 and 552% Bi,Oi 50% Is the standard adopted) In E com samples of gauze, 
marled 20%, 10, 10, 5, 5%, the method showed 16 0% 0 4, 0 0, 4 27 and 2 05%, rvsp 
Deviations from statements on the label must not exceed *10% S WaujbOTT 
Pilulae ferntae BteudiL J II Lanc Pharm Ado Iltlv 5, 121-3(1030): cf- 
C A 24,5110 — The pharroicol results of Starlcnstcin (C A 21, 1494) confirm L 's 
contention that Rlaud’s pills should 1* ns free as possible from feme salt The following 
modification of the previous test is given Tnturale 1 pill with 0 3 g JlaCl,, mu with 
20 cc I fiO and filter Divide the clear filtrate into 2 equal parts, to 1 add 5 drops of 
K.Fe(CN). soln . a deep blue ppt is formed at once To the other add 5 drops of 
K»Fe(CN)s soln , at most a light blue coloration may appear This test does not 
apply to pills consisting mostly of FeCO, S Walobott 

Note on the Pharm. Ned. V. test for codeine in papaverine hydrochloride. E 
Anneler Pharm Adoltetv 5,124(1930) — The following requirement of Pharm Ned 
V is probably based on error * The soln of 10 mg papavenne-HCl in 1 cc HtSOi shall 
be colorless or at most faintly yellowish, upon adding 1 drop of F eCl, soln and warming 
on the water bath, no violet color must form (codeine) " The violet color which at 
first is pale green is produced with papavenne itself, this fact was proved with samples 
of Inown purity, and with papavenne prepd synthetically S U’aldbott 

Determination of polysulfide and preparation of calcium iulfuratum aolutum 
(Vlemingkx solution). J DCcm Pharm Ada Ilelv 5, 124-32(1930) —The exact 
and rapid method of Schulek for the detn of polysulfides (C A 19, 1829) is adopted in 
the new Pharm Helv V This method enables a much needed control of the compn of 
Vlemingkx soln (A) When prepd according to the directions of different pharma- 
copeias including Pharm Helv IV, A will contain very variable quantities of poly- 
sulfidcs To prep A of const compn . the formula adopted by Pharm Helv V is 
recommended Slake 1 part CaO with 5 parts ff»0. then add 2 parts of washed S and 
10 parts HjO Coil the mixt for 1 hr under reflux (to exclude the air), cool, decant and 
pour through cotton. The sp gT of A thus prepd is 1 12-1 14, the content of 
pctysijjr de Sr fs 00-65 g per I A list of 8 references is added S. WaldhOTT 

The galenical preparations of Pharmacopeia Helvetica V. K Siegfried Pharm. 
Ada Ileh 5, 255-70(1930) — An address Among novel requirements demanded by the 
Pharm of Swiss pharmacies are a standardized thermometer, an app for evapg exts 
under reduced pressure, special vessels to keep drugs and exts over lime, a potanmetrr 
and a polarization attachment to the microscope Certain emulsions, e g , of P, must 
be prepd with stabilized, > t , enzyme free gum arable The new features of all galeni- 
cal prepns , t g , the various exts., infusa, injectabilia, tinctures, ointments, etc , are 
discussed S Walddott 

The examination of alkaloids for purity in the Swiss pharmacopeia, R. Eoea, E 
BCrgi and II T Lieu Pharm Ada Helv 5, 276-85(1930), cl C A 24, 5424 — An 
address The various pharmacopeias should agree on a uniform definition of alkaloids, 
e g , in quinine sulfate. "Die reaction of alkaloidal salt solns should be measured by 
detg the pn value by means of colorimetric indicators A list of 25 such salt solns has 
been arranged into 6 groups of varying pn values (2.8-7 0). S WaldBOTT 

The use of O-hydroxybenzoie esters in sterilization and disinfection. Tn Saba- 
LroaiKA Pharm Acla Helv S, 280-8(1030), cl C A 22, 2020 23, 2733, 24, 160, 
3285, 4834. 5886, 25, 1031 —The antiseptic and sterilizing effect of 0 0o% of mpasol 
(A), the Pr ester of p-OHC.H.COiH, exceeds that of a 0 25% PhOH soln E Leschke 
found 0 &l% of A or 0 2% of the sot JTa comprf compfcteiV non toxic and non imtating 
in injections The 0 2% soln is recommended for sterilizing instruments, and to keep 
medicaments stenle for internal therapy A and the similar esters may also be used for 
disinfecting powders, t g , B(OH)> talcum, warming with 1-3% Me ester, or 2-0% 
nuxed esters to 70°, renders these powders germ free for at least 2 5 yrs Addn of these 
esters enhances the antiseptic effect of B(OH), materially S Waipdott 

A comparison of certain suspending agents. F. R. C. Batesos Pharm J 126, 
52-3(1931) —Shake a suspension of 2 g prepd chalk in 100 cc water for 30 nun with 
(a) 12 5 cc. of mucilage ol gum acacia (Brit Pharm ). (6) 12 5 cc. of mucilage of traga 
cauth, (e) 222 g of compd powder of tragacanth, (<f) 3 33 g of the same, then pour off 
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50 cc of the suspensions and ilct CaCO, in each suspension and residue It is found 
that the most efliciciit su*j»cnding agent formal powiLrs i- rom/vf /vwv/cr rf tnipjcanth 
(But PI- jim \ The (.above) proportion of 10 trains is hut slightly U-s-i effective than 
15 grains f>cr fluid ounce, hut os in the latter case the mixt is very a i^cous. the weaker 
proportion is preferable Tlie 2 mucilages (a and b) arc not nearly so effective n< 
suspending o cents S W Atrnorr 

The leaf oils of Washington conifers- Introduction. Arvoli* J Lriiuv'J a\*p 
r \ l \vs J Am /'iurm Amoc 10, MIS 3(l f V5tO — Botanists list 21 species of com 
fees in the state The oils from b have lx-en studied previous)) by others The intro 
duction contains n renew of the literature and bibliography L I' Warrem 

^Physiological potency o! commercial ergot preparations. \V T McCtosm.M R 
TuoMraoN avp N C IHrmlla J Am Diarm .lime 19, Ml 7(19.10) A sunej 
m as made of the nuiV.it supply of fluidext of ergot and other ergot prepns The prepns 
were tested by the cockscomb method but if the results were not concordant checks 
were run li> the Brown Clark method os modified b) Pattec and Nelson The lluidrxtx 
assayed tV-IW^f ©1 the V t* P requirement* The other prepris many of which were »n 
ampoule form, assayed from 0 to aliout 12i) r J' of the ljl>elcd amtv The nss.iv methods 
used nre capable of ditg the specific alkaloulal activity within Therefore 

those prepns assaying MV I20 r e of the l S P X potrncy may lw considered as satis 
factory Of 7l> com fluidrxts were substandard, 20 r c wire of l' S I’ potency and 
■15^c were superstandard Many of the substandard prepns had l>ecn repackaged 
before tint! marketing JTohsblv some of the supsrsiandanl prepns had been assayed 
by the U S. P method immedi itely after makmc nnd the non specitic amme interference 
1ml instituted an erri'r in standardiration Ssich errors in standardiration may lie 
avoided by aging the prepns in filled containers for several months before final standard 
Iration Com ergot prepns should boar an expiration date L I. WarrFV 

Oleonaphtha as absorber of ethereal oils from distillation water. V 1 Vareytzev 
J Cfirm JnJ (Russia) 6, 1*111-7(1920) — Instead of following the usual proci dure of 
returning the condensed distd water holding droplets of ethereal oils l»ack to the ilistg 
app the condensate collecting in the traps is made to pass through a layer of oleonph 
thi. which retains the ethereal oils. A saving of 1 77^ of the product was accomplished 
by this innovation This method was also successfully applied to the recovery of 
lerpmrot from condensate, increasing the recovered product by 3 33^ A C. Z. 


Amlicrgris and how to recognire it (Morrjsov) 27. Analysis and preparation of 
medicated soaps (Matolcsv) 27. The economics of p>Tc thrum (Classtord) 15. 
ryrnrolone derivatives (intermediates for drugs] (Ger pat 514.421)25. Immuninng 
plants Ivegetablc serums for human and veterinary therapeutics] (Fr. pat C93.723) 15. 
Creams, etc. (1 c pat t^-MSt) 27. 


Gu-Wmeisttr, r . and Hoffmavn, Tr Die Btherischeu Ole. Band III. 3rd 
cd , revised liv K. Gu.rEMEiSTrR. Mdtiti bei Leipzig Vcrlag der Schtmmel & Co Akt 
M. oil. half leather. M. 40 Cf C A 24, fi'X) 

Truttwin, Havs 1 Grundnss dcr kosmetsschen Cheraie. Brunswick. Vkweg 
182 pp. M, 9 75. 


Synthetic drugs. I. G rARBEVjvn A G (Endi BartliolomJus, inventor). Gcr. 
51 4. 4 IS. Apr 2S, l l >2$. Anthelmintics of a basic character are prrpd by treating keto- 
tetrahydroniphthaltnes with CILO ansi a secondary amine Thus, an ale. sola of 1 
ketotetrahy dromphthilene. paraformaldehyde and MfyN'H 11 Cl. boiled under reflux 
for 1 hr. yields 2-di met \ vw mi nomeih^l l-teK'Utrah\\lrcna phikiifnf-II Cl. m I5S-9* 
Other examples are given also > 

Synthetic drugs. I. G Farhen'Ivd. A -G. (lions Schmidt, inventor). Ger. 
515,2tX>. Nov. 7, I 92$. Sol complex org compds of Sb are prrpd by the reaction of 
aromatic e-dihydroxy compds. contg acid salt-forming substituents or their Milts, with 
oxygenated compds. of quinqucvalcnt Sb Thus, an aq eoln of K citechoMisuIfonate 
may be t rented with an excess of antimomc acid and the soln filtered nnd ncutrahicd, 
the product is pptd by potinng into MeOH Other examples are given also 

Synthetic drugs, I. G r.vRiiF.vivn A.-G (Karl Strdtwolf, Alfred Fehrle and 
Hubert Oesterhn. inventors). Ger. 515.207, Aug. 2S. 1929 Addn to 510.451 (C. A. 
-5, 103G). Tlie method of prep? arsenobenrenes having aromatic hydroxyacyhmino 
groups described in Tint. 3 18.491 (C. A. 24, 2241), is modified by condensing one com- 
ponent in the form of its arsine with the other component in the form of Its arsine oxide 
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or the corresponding dichloroarsine Thus. 4 glycolylaminobenzenearsme oride in ale, 
IIC1 soln may react with 3 amino-4 hydroxyphcnylarsine Other examples are given 
also 

Synthetic drugs. I G Farbenind A.-G (FnU Mietzsch and Heinrich Kfds, 
inventors) Gcr 515.466, Jan 30,102*) New products effective against blood para- 
sites arc prepd by acylatmg 4 (u aminoalhyljiminobcnzcncarsoinc acids which may 
or may not be substituted in the 2 position The initial materials may be prepd as 
described in Ger 501,088 (C A 24, 4588-9) Lxamptcs am given 

Synthetic drugs. Sciiering-Kahlbaum A -G (Adolf Feldt, Walter SchoeUer and 
•Erich Borgwardt. mien tors) Gcr 513,799, May C, 192H Adda to 511,303 The 
method of Gcr 511,303 (C A 25, 1335) is extended to the conversion of aminometal 
mercaptosulfomc acids generally into the corresponding u sulfomcthylamino compds 
The initial materials in two of the examples given arc Na B ammo a auroraercapto- 
ethanesulfonate and Na 3 ammo-1 auromercaptobenzencsulfonate 

Synthetic drugs. ScnuRiuo-KAntBAUv A -G (Walter Schocller and Tnch Borg- 
wardt, inventors) Gcr 514,506, Feb 12, 1920 Addn to 500.413 The method of 
prepg auromcrcapto acids described in Ger 500,4 13 (C A 25, 381) is modified by using 
acid or neutral sulfite in place of If,SQ, Examples arc given 

Synthetic drugs. KarlLOdecke Gcr 515,092, Sept 11, 1028 Salts of choline 
with negatively substituted oromatic arsonic acids arc prepd by the customary salt- 
forming methods The products are eryst and non hygroscopic Examples are given 
describing the prepn of the choline salts of. inter aha, 4 iodo-3 mtrobenzencarsomc 
acid, 3 /i-dmitro-4 ammobenzrncarsomc acid, and 4-carhnxyhcnzencarsomc acid 

Extraction and concentration of Vitamins. C Dubois Belg 372,102, Aug 31. 
1930 Ground fish ovaries and livers arc treated in strong ale The oily liquid obtained 
on pressing is sapond with an ale alkali soln , and the soap is treated with Me,CO and 
n t O to obtain vitamin A and with superheated steam to obtain vitamin F 

Medicinal silver preparation. Piiysioujcisch-Chemisciies Laboratorium Hugo 
Rosenberg Gcr 515061, Oct 18, 1927 An ammoniacal soln of AgiO is heated 
with an excess of starch until the oxide is wholly or partly reduced An example is given 
Antiseptic solution Tub Pepsodent Co Fr 093,083, Mar 31, 1930 An anti- 
sept id and disinfectant soln contains, e g, chlorothymol 0 1, glycerol 7 5, EtOH 25, 
AcOH (of 30%) 1 and water 04 4% 

Creams, pomades, etc. Compagnib francaise pour Sexploitation dbs pro- 
cfcofts Thomson-Houston Fr 692,757, Mar 26, 1010 A protective pomade or 
cream contains soap 10. gum arable 4. lanolin 2, glycerol 1 and water 74 parts Gum 
arable may be replaced by dextrin and lanolin by other oily substances 

Perfumes J D Riedel-E db HaEn A -C Gcr 515 332, Dec 8, 1920 Ethers 
of 3,4 dihydroxybenzyl ale arc used as fixing agents or solvents for perfumes The 
prepn of the dimethyl, methyl ethyl and diethyl ethers is described 

Essence d’Onent. Joseph Jacobson Tr 693,735, July 22, 1029 Pure Essence 
d Onent is obtained by emulsifying the org materials mixed with it by peralcohol 
which permits a rapid decantation from the crystals 


18-ACIDS, ALKALIES, SALTS AND SUNDRIES 

Causes of the Intoxications produced in the cleaning of sulfuric acid tanks and 
tank ears. Leymann and Weber Zenit Ceverbehyg UnfalherhUtung 17, 151-9 
(1930), CAirm<£rin<f«Jlr.e24,832-3(t030) —From a study of a Urge no of cases it is con- 
cluded that the intoxication is due to AsH, Against this were the suppositions that the 
action of II,SOi on metallic Fe in the presence of reducible As compds does not produce 
AsH,, and that, as com H.SO, (except contact process If, SO,) contains UNO,, AsH, gas 
cannot form Lab expts showed that when crude dil IfrSO, acts on Fe in the presence 
of reducible As compds , AsH, can be evolved, even at atm temp , at higher temps , 
even when very dil . IfrSO, can still give nse to evolution of AsH» under similar condi- 
tions finally, the small quantities of UNO, present m technical I r,SO, do not prevent 
the reaction When cleaning out the tanks or cars, the H,SO, which sats the sludge 
heats up on being dild , attacks the Fe and ultimately causes evolution of AsII, To 
prevent the intoxications, cleaning outlets should be provided in the bottom of the 
tanks, or the washing should be earned out with a large amt of water, which is con- 
tinuously siphoned off A Papineau Couture 
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Lin? la 1W. \ T CiV'W l«ur Mmc*. Vi«f J.' A7*-»**i« e' lit t* A' 1029. 
Ih. II. iY*7 ti$ (preprint Nw 20 published January U. llVUl K 11 

Pensile cf julfunc acid jolutkxa* of copper »ulf*te. O Durw C Chikwetivt 
wn A Ron-. tliwi' inti'll 11, oJW' OiMittxd of t* e ruunf id Cu<l\ • 
SlliO (rwjucut «i.tut of the eompu of the *>vl i* tv* vaintiw ti r actdite wit***’! 

leUtixelx narrow limit*. \« the d tn of audit* «« rcl-vtiwlr l >-vj to carte oat curve* 
1-4 the eompn* d sol xv at vVideteut ds w\re *1 tvt tovd pi *tted w\ tuaufOat cxv'tdoxate*. 
the vd.s *d the tmii{l- teprexentinj Chi' 'kh and 11,0 ie*;« a- .1 from them the 
nwh vuik was obtained l*v anamorph *«n the ctvstn ott\r wax transposed to 
rcctansutar covinhuAtr*. rhf vluttAPw [ynwit «*t<uniR( l K f awii'i of CuSO, 
Kol tv. front the ik and Cut' Cvuitriit* hot the onve< and method of iw\{ them the 
otiiitial article shou'd tv cvMisulttd \ I'tnxrti Cx’VTVK* 

The sulfate* la industry * review of the water-soluble product*. IV. Mag- 
nesium lulfate. V. Iron sulfates. VI line sulfate. VII. Copper lulfate. Clti*. 
H Urn. nr* 0**» f>a-fr ' ««, 12* < ,1*1.111 *f i i 2% lo.tr - \n otillme id 

chirsttfn>tK< (Tvjmrvl cl these <ul(jtr« 1 1 IV m ! xinri W It lUavtv'N 

The problem of the dryins cd salt. It l *, xxwr ,v 21, 

Si\' t*(UVOt \ l>tul di«K>hvtU(mn of \ an. hi* t Ms-* of apt* for dmi'S salt from a 
uuH'ture content of ' VJ down tv* OV’Js tejxiSt with approx tiftiir* »M t K e W't v-f 
the linns ' IhriN'it CXn'tVKY 

Studies on fundamental rmtheii* of ea’ciarx shxfdnate* and their hydration. VII. 
Sh mchwo N*w.\t t\p Kxttcm Xtim t <i Ct-w f*i ,tt, Mj’i'l landing, 

SIS cf t l 24, 4 ?7V' -1 rs{s s‘ o« that fV nt- uV*i» M,i\ N'V can tv id* 

tamed t*v h aims appropriate imiti \*f CiiO VUh and f*ii\ «Me t VO * *v f\*r a I Miser 
time at 1 1 \0 la eiit-i tv r.u\K U tween Ca at mu *Ate anvl Ca *»*vaI the cvtn**i wtiott 
of Cat' *"v\ MO) ox li ovMTijd, tevf ndnth Vv h- itvyj at a tmk t ijhe t temjv thAn 
IM-V' CvMtirtevMon tr'ti VMI the *xntheo;e\l inw! vlt vd at te amt pr’’! ittte aiuf of 
eutectv nut' i\n» thAt t K e ahte hAi a mhaII x aIw at iKnt evnins tune-*, hut t K e 
sttensth l vrea<x < s^aituaUx on Kmser con.if in w At-r Tt e j\ *'!emte hA< no peteeivaht.* 
streixjth. hut «* itrensth mcteAvea nrauilaMe when tO‘~ \d CaO i« a.h'evt 

11 C I'xttfUt 

Anhydrous ahimlnun chterldr It* u*f* and nanufictw. C S*.M\'N t »»••« 
tSei«i*j,*»ie24,ISir SUt'CC) - A hxvf texi^v ii six raid the uvre »m;vxtAUt uv-i of AtCf, 
with an o«tl ne vd t^e chief prvveMv* cd tuAimf . r.iv'xe pottiaiUttv a C\*m5x*n<vMx cd the 
MacAfee amt llajshml rnxve<e\ A I'.mxr U'-CVt'Tt *r 

Chlte** attempt tc mcMterohe amt m*fce proPtahte the yxcducUon of nitrate, I„ 
Krt prao.Ea Amx\.*»{e» * frm 27, St‘Hl"*V' - hhatutw O J. tv 

Annuat review number, f Jkfixi«C J 1)1, f'7 1S.HUVU) Gold. Kouckt J 
Gravt IN J 1’7(UV.SP — IncTeav In nlumj tv jut c« the petwO id evxuvmk' avlxerute. 
Siteer, 11 M V>R,xnrn ftii 0 — Itv bx^prixUvl outvut id tie uwtal faVe* tt* 
future uncertain Ihedcus Jtone*. Groacr 1' Kvv? f>iJ l** Lead. Cuvrx'N 
11. Cn.x\s i Si ltXV-1 — Abmumal retineit nvtal JtwVi are on hand Asho*tn», 
Norxxxv R, Fteura /hi 101-J - Rueuan output ha* rapi.’k hveeaml, while that id 
the V, tv A amt the Voion of tx'Uth Africa ha* fatten inarLevltv Cobalt. C« C ItxTr* 
>ixv. f t£d UV — The cerandc Invtustrv consume* alvut id the output, but tu- 
crravit uv tn CValkn * i* nv'ticnt Aluminum. C 1 Mixim. f>tJ lit? — Tbe Al 
imtustiv tia* held in own. with an outkxd; for further e\jvau*Jon in IpSl "Copper. 
Aktuvr Xotxivs’ /hi l l\.l — t — * Opposition to law of supply ami ilemaml ha* asam 
rroxvel futile M Graphite. Henjxxhm 1„ Muir* f>*J H'l line, liuxv 1>. 
Cwxixax !>*) mx ( v til Art. Thom v< AY Girox JSd W\\ Iroxv ITuxiv C, 
1 caau f\J uc s xtn, R lUuv'i Scott /hi UV P Sulfur and pttI l e*. Rxy- 
Mov.» 1 . iUco\ iSi 100 QuickalWer. II W ttovuv /hi IIH Minor metals. 
«*Vr ^ S *7- FK ' /Si Ul— I - 1 cviKunic fisum for S\ chrxuuite, tvauxite, Mn, Mo, 
c * 1 r * V and Ta ate iUn.u<sevl tion-metaUica. Ouxi r Ik'xxtr*. i.Si 1 lS-\— 
ciu'dnKtwn nutetial* led the tWcluv in the deprevMv'n ivnod lUrx tea, fel*- 
pae, fluorspar, Shpsum. kaolin, masue-ute. phiviphate. nucw, tav ami $»xAjxstone anvl 
whoa axe vlivussevl PUtlaum, 11 \V Poxvtiw iM IK—lhe vkcluv In prve 
ininns Ilk 0 wa* due r'ore to. iocreavd prvxhvtion than tn ruarkeil 0<\ tease in eoiv<imif v * 
ta'n lecreasevl consumption was tx uVrt u\ the essential industries. Vncommon ores 
ana metal*. 11. c Mrxta IM U‘> L\k 1 leuwnu iUu.uKse*l ares is,*, Ca. Kn. Co, 
V£\ T J ?r. World potash industry prospers. 1. \V. 1A KaKVTivr fsi 

*T.L, Wb!c S lt » ^ United State*, tk It Fta « vs. f > 4 J ISM. Canadian output of 
S;Jt CWK > »» b South Africa and Rhodesia, 

k 'xe\ lotrcUE*. JW Uht'7. Mining in. Latin America in, IWCX. S, l>, ^rnavis. 
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Ibid 12S-.1i) Europe, Siberii, Fir Ent and Indi*. Dohald J. Fakqotmmoh /Ki 
131-2 The mining Industry of the D.S.S.R. V. Ka rm ami ov. find 132-3. Mining 
in Austr* lasts in f?30. C Tatt. lUi >33. ^*“ 0 “' 

T 1 V 3*1' " VKJ 1 ?: U? 

££ .-»»»'■ !*»■ "« or ivjn^ 

5 *# .v. of cooking of rum tragacanth. A T Lomavovttcii and 

SWdyof ittMj tfcM 3. 71-3(1910) C*.«« (f Industrie 24, 

...-’/Jowif—I ,om a study of tie various factors involved, the following procedure is 
<H , (1 030) j 1 rmn a « divldfd ^ ln 30 parts of water at 50“ for 12-15 hrs 
ZZttor 2 hrs. m an open kettle and cool w,th st.rr.ng for 6-8 
hr* , at which point max viscosity I* attained A. Papin eau-Col # TUxe 

The production of superphosphate from Khibinslc apatite (VOL’rroVIcir, et a! ) 15. 

End sb Plasties Year Book, 193 it London: The British nasties Moulding Trade 
Assocn 220 PP 


iTvdracraoic acid. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd , T S Wheeler. J 
McAllav W B * letcher and HAT Mills Bnt, 335.585, March 27, 192** 
I r 69*’ M2. March 21. 1930 Reaction between a hydrocarbon gas (such as CH<. 
U |j and various natural and artificial industrial gases contg hydrocarbons) and NIL. 
to produce HCN and II is effected by passing a mixt of the hydrocarbon material with 
more than one mol proportion of NIL for each at proportion of C, at a temp of at 
least 1150*. rapidly through an unpacked reaction chamber H or water vapor may be 
present, the gas mixt may be preheated to 000“ or lugheT. and the reaction chamber is 
preferably formed with smooth internal surfaces such as glazed silica or siUmtanite 
j, compds and CO, may be removed from tbe gases by passing them through aq or 

l ' ai ”lIydrocyanic acid. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd Tr 602,543. March 21, 
1930 HCN is produced as described in the preceding patent, but the NIf, is not used 
m excess Instead an appreciable amt of a diluent ruch as H or N is used The 
hydrocaibon may be coke furnace gas. and it may lie purified and at the same time mixed 
with Nil, by bringing it into contact with liquid NH, 

Phosphoric anhydride. £vevce Corpse Belg 372,202, Aug 31. 1930 Phos- 
phates, to which may have been added a suhstance capable of reducing the reaction 
temp .eg. Al,0,, arc heated in presence of SiO, 

Phosphoric acid. II Lawarr£e Belg 370 074. June 30, 1930 Pb oxychloride 
or hydroxide is used in a closed cycle to isolate phosphoric acid as Pb phosphate in a salt 
solo contg phosphoric acid 

Phosphoric acid; hydrogen. Baverische Stjckstoppwerke A -G (Vladimir 
N Ipat’ev, inventor) Ger 514,173, Mar 1,1920 See Fr 070,338 (C A 24,1941) 
Phosphoric acid and aluminum compounds. I G Farbenind A G Pr 693,818, 
Apr 12, i930 A1 is pptd as AIC1, by HCI gas from a hydrochloric acid soln of sub- 
stances contg Al and Hi I'D,, and the Ifil’O. i* recovered after elimination of the Al 
An example is given of the treatment of natural At phosphate 

Silicic acid. Richard W illst Attpr, Karl Lobivcer and Heinrich Kraut 
Gcr 514,414, Nov 3 1928 Stable solus contg silicic acid as simple mols are prepd 
by dccompg an alkali silicate soln with an acid, or by the reaction of a silicon halide 
with an aq suspension ol Ag 2 0 or other suitable base, and acidifying the soln so ob- 
tained until the hydnon concn lies between fn 1 5 and 3 5 Examples are given 

Apparatus for effecting gas reactions such as catalytic production of sulfuric acid, 
ammonia or methanol. Lmct Casale VI S 1,790,853, Feb 3 Various details are 
described of an app with baffle plates and partitions arranged for beat-exchange be- 
tween products of reaction and gases supplied for the reaction 

Removing arsenic from adds. Metallges A -G Fr 692.595, htar 24, 1930 
As is removed from a coned, aod such as ILSO, of CO* B£ by the addn of the exact 
amt of H»S necessary to convert the As to sulfide 

Purifying acids or acid salts. Paul Borssnec*. Gcr 614,499, Sept 26, 1929 
Sofia of acids or acid salts obtained by treating sofas, of Ca salts with H,SO, are freed 
from dissolved CaSO. by addn. of HF. 
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Silts of cyanic tad. Deutsche Gold- cno Silber-Scheideavstalt voku 
Roessler. Fr 092,431. Mar 21.1930 Salts of cyanic a&d arc prepd by beating, n 
the absence of solvents, urea with alk. earth compdt such ns CaO. Ca{01f)i. CaC, or 
alkali compd*. such as Na.COi or KiCOj. 

SynthesTs of ammonia in presence of inert gases. Ammonia que syntti frnQUE et 
niRivts soc an ov Brig 372.037. Aug 31, 1930 4fler harms been freed from XII*. 
the gases am partly returned to the sane tower along with the gas from the preceding 
tower (or the fresh gas in the case of the 1st tower), and partly sent to the Beat tower (or 
the gas discharge n the cam of the last tower) 

Synthesis of amm onia. Soc. cimi de ua Grande Paeois'e (Aiote et prodctts 
dim.) Fr f<VJ.7l2. July 9, 1929 Small Quantities of CO, in the gases for the synthe 
sis of Nil, arc removed by the action of the CO,. Nil, and steam to form (NH,),COi. 
sufficient steam being left in the gas, so that denng the final condensation it carries 
down the (NHthCOv 

Gaseous syntheses. U ntverstt Ats-1 vs i hu t fCr Fm^^-uascm: G rend la gen 
dcr Medizin- Fr C 93. 641 Feb 23. I ‘GO In gaseous syntheses of surface reaction 
type by means of e!cc. discharges, the teact-oa chamber m which the elec, discharges are 
passed through the gas is heated to above the critical temp of the gas to be prepd. 
Examples mentioned are the ef .V//, and CJl, 

Oxidation of ammonia. E I oc Font de Nemours 5. Co Fr C92£21. Mar. 27. 
1930. Nil, is ondired to oxides of N by passing a mixL contg NH, and O m contact 
with a catalyst of the Ft group, the exposed surf ice of which per unit section of the 
gaseous current is more than 4 thicknesses of gaure of 23-63 mesh per linear ce.. formed of 
threads of 127-25 thousandths of a mm. in dxam 

Oxidising ammonia. E. 1 sc Font de Nemours & Co. Fr 693,559, April S, 
1930 NH, is oxidized to oxides of N by passing a taixL of Nil. and O over catalysts 
and rapidly coolirg the reaction nuat. to below 503*. Anapp u described 

Oxidizing ammonia with oxygen. Feans G Lb-Jen-roth. Ger 514^r>2. Sept. 9, 
1926. See Swtd. 6.V200 (C A. 24, 1473) 

Alks.li ferrocyanides. IUvbcrcer G vswtkxe G k b IT Tr G'G.SCS. Mar. 
2S. 1930. Alkali ferrocyanides are prepd during the extn. of HCN from coal gas by 
washing, by means of bivalent compds. of Fe suspend'd m an alk. lye contg an excess of 
a lka l i . The excess of alkali depends in amt and con cn. on the contest of HCN in the 
coal gas, so that only sol ferrocyanides are produced, and this excess after being trans- 
formed into carbonate or bicarbonate by the CO, in the gas is nentraLzed. 

Alkali chromates. Mutual Chemical Co. or America. Fr 692.614. March 24. 
1930. See U. S. 1.752.SC3 (C A 24.2553). 

Alkali or alkaline earth salts from the corresponding chJcndes. H. Lawajui£e 
Belg. 370,SO$. July 31. 1930. The acid is brought into contact, in aq med-um. with the 
chloride m presence of an oxide, hydroxide or basic mercurom. or mercuric salt which 
can combine with the Cl ion. The HgCJ, or HgiCl, produced is treated with a base to re- 
generate the oxide or other mercurous or mercuric salt- Cf C A 25, 779 

Chromium compounds. Givo Fake bianco and Yircinto A. de Lisera. Fr 
692.7S6, Mar. 26, 1930. Industrially pure Cr compds. particularly a tmrt. of Cr.Q, and 
H,Cr,0, or its salts, are obtained from crude material, such as Cr ores or slags, by mixing 
the crude material with substances cents Pure or combired C and submitting the mixL 
to the catalytic action of Cl in the presence of free or combined O 

Alkali metal phosphates. Metallges. A -G Bnt. 333.492. Oct. 17. 1929 
Phosphates such as Na,PO, and KiPO, are produced bv fusing (suitably at a temp of 
about 1150-1250°) a mixL of alkali metal sulfate and a metal P aHov such as ferro-P. 
P-Cu cr P-Ma (preferably tzz the form of powder or small lumps) m a elec, resistance 
furnace. Various details of procedure for avmdmg atm. oxidation, etc., are described 
The reaction product is leached with water, and metal sulfide is obtained as a by- 
product. 

Phosphates. Phosphate Re covert Coup Fr 692.731. Mar. 25. 1930 Phos- 
phate material contg. particles of phosphate and particles of gang is cosed, by treatment 
with alkali and with oa and sepa. by a surface flotation. An app. is described. Cf 
Cirf, 24, 1473. 

Phosphates. Soc. d’£tudes dour la f .vesication- et l*emfloi des evcrais 
cmi gQEES (Etienne T. de BoismUon. inventor) Fr 693.736. Jclv £2. 1929 A Ca 
phosphate having a content of citrate- soL P-Ck of at least SofJ cf the dry product is 
obtained bv adding the ground natural phosphate vrrv slowly to the HC1 sola, (coctr 
not more than 70 g HQ per 1 ) at a temp, ef about 30° 

Phosphotucgstates. Joszrrv F. Dijozng (to E I da Poet <fe Nemours A Co ) 
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L S 1,790,905. Feb 3 For purifying pbosphotungxtates such as Na pbosphotimgstate 
in a mother 1 iquor the crude tungstate liquor is tarhScd (suitably with 11 Cl), an aro- 
roatvc amine such as dimethylamimc is added, the repptd. pbosphotungstate formed is 
removed, the ppt « treated with an alfc. substance such as KaQtl and the gnuae is 
steam distd off 

Metal carbonyls. I. G FauniKD A--G (Leo Schlecbt and Crad Keunecke, 
inventors) Ger 515,464, Aug. 10. 1928. See Fr. 679.512 (C. A. 24, 2865). 

Manufacture of ammonium solfate from tfce apent gases of coke oven* and syn- 
thetic-ammonia plants. R Ledevt Eelg 370,942, July 31, 1030. FeSO, is used in 
the neutralucri instead of IftSOt The pptd I e(Off), is air-dned and used as Fe ore 
The coned (NH«)jSO« soln is crystd. 

Utilizing dilute sulfuric and for the manufacture of ammonium solfate. Soc. 
cfevfeaaLE ce fonts A coke (StstLmes Lecocq) Fr C 92.789. Mar 20. 1930 SeeBtlg 
350,553 (C A 24, 950) 

Aluminum eblonde. I G Farbentxd A -G (Johannes Erode and Carl Wurster, 
inventors) Gcr 515033. June 2. 1929 Anbyd A1CL free from Fe is prepd by fusing 
the crude salt with a reducing agent, t g, Al, and sepg Fe from the melt by electro- 
magnetic means, e g , by suspending an electromagnet in the melt 

Magnesium chloride. Elisa La cell nf e Vaxpex-Vd*!) Fr 693.232, April 3 
1930 Camolite or MgCli ts debydrated by adding gradually to a relatively large anbyd 
mass of MgCbor SfgCband KC1 relatively small quantities of the salt to he dehydrated. 
to cause a rapid evapn of the water and prevent the formation of oxides 

Potassium nitrate. Kali Fobsottkcs-Awstalt G u. b U Fr 093,18 J. April 
2, 1930 A tnut of Al(NO0i and KCl is beated until no more nitrous gases or Cl sep . 
and the ES'Oi is dissolved in water or in KN’Oj solos The AljOi is reconverted to 
Al(NO,)|by IINOx. the mtrous gases being used as well Cf C A. 21, 3091 

Potash and alumina. Felix Jouedax Fr 693.074. Afar 31, 1930 KOff and 
AliOi are obtained from leucite by heating limestone with leuate and a suitable flux to 
them p .cooling, grinding and leaching with a aoln of K,COi to neutralize the CaO and 
PPL it as CaCOv 

Selenium sulfide. Cokpagxic veax caise vole l’bxeloitation oes rx octets 
Thomson Houston Fr C92.758, Mar 26, 1930 Stable active SeSi of definite compn 
is made by satg asoln of AlCb with HiSO< and adding a soln of HiSeOt with continued 
addn of IlrSO,. A yellowish sol is first formed which is converted to a yellow flocculcnt 
ppt A temporary and moderate excess of acid gives a sol The ppt is washed and 
dried BaCl, may be used instead of AlCL. Another method consists in mixing S and 
So in the theoretical proportions and heating to 225* The plastic product obtained 
slowly changes and becomes fragile and hard The SeSi may be combined with a 
hydrophilc medium such as bentonite by heating the 2* to 125-150* The product mar 
be uted Jot the vulcanization oj rubber or in aq suspension as a Jun[utie or insecticide 

Sodium cyanide. S Cocliee Betg 372,147, Aug 31, 1930 A mixt of car 
bonaceous material, alkali salts and catalyst u treated with hot K, with addn of a 
quantity of Na salts equiv to the quantity of NaCN required. After sepn of NaCN. 
the mass is treated with steam under pressure to produce formates and .Vfh Cf 
C A 2S, 385 

Recovery of sodium carbonate from “tails salts.*’ JIaksy TV Moats L' S 
1,791,281, Feb 3 ’ Tails salts" contg KaiCOj. such as those produced from Searlcv 

Lake brine, are washed with water at a temp of 30-40* in order to dissolve out N’aiCO, 

Sodium chromate, alumina. I. G Farbendhj A -G (F Wissrng, Inventor) 
Gcr 513.912. Feb 5. 1930 Adda to 505.318 In the method of Ger 505,31 8 (C A 
24, 5919). the extn. of the soL portion is effected by beating the melt with water under 
pressure to a temp above 100*. e [.to 230*. The exL thus obtained u relatively free 
from SiOj 

Sodium Buoride. E V. Bsiezxe, TV. I Ocekpvll and M E Jatubowttz Bnt 
335.703, Aug 29, 1929 N'aF (neutral, add or mixed) is obtained by the action of gate 
ous UP on solid calcined soda at an elevated temp (suitably 70*). and the acid Buondr 
formed may be further neutralized with calcined soda. App is described. 

Acid disodiom pyrophosphate. Metallges. A.-G Bnt 335301. A fay 17, 1929 
This compd. is obtained by evapg in vacuo (suitably at 180-200*) a soln contg HjPO, 
(which may be L*iat obtained by decamp g crude phosphates with If, SO,) and a proper 
proportion of NaCL 

Bleaching powder. 1 G Faebencto. A^C Ger. 514,390, Slay 24, 1928. Ground 
Ca(OH)j is suspended la an inert liquid, e g . CCL. and treated with Cl at a temp, above 
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40*. the mut. being rapidly cooled below 20* when Che reaction u completed. The 
product «s dried »n roeu/» at a low temp 

Matures of hydrogen and carbon oxides. British Celanesc, Ltd . \\ Badfr 
and H T SmiviN IlnL 3,15 632. July 2. 1029 Mats of CO, and II such as those 
obtained hy releasing the pressure upon wash waters used in treating industrial CO and 
II muts . have their II content rrduerd or eliminated by treatment with chromite above 
700° (preferably at SOO-DOO*) which increases the CO content of the mut. so that it 
may be used for CO production by drying and passing it over hot coke or charcoal 

Animal black. Baugh & Sons Co fr G93.239, April 3, 1030 See Ger 512,484 
(C A 25, 1045) 

Roasting sulfur ores. Saurefabrix Scwafizerhall Fr G92.5G9, Mar 22. 
1*130 S ores or other materials contg S are roasted in mcch lurnaces of several floors in 
countercurrent to air the ore, etc . passing over intermediate floors to which only part 
ol the air has access to prevent premature cooling by the air 

Condensation products. I G Farbenind A -G Tr 033,750, April 11, 1930 
Condensation products are obtained as a fine powder without odor by the reaction of 
aliphatic aldehydes, or tiicir mats w ith bases of the naphthalene senes in the presence of 
acidsmalcs sol inwater and treatment of the products with water I'xamplcs are given 
Condensation products of urea and formaldehyde. Martin Luther and Claus 
Heick (to I G Tarbenind AG) l’ S 1 79 1.002. Teb 3 Condensation is effected 
with an aq soln of urea and CHjO in which a Rn of 4 to 7 is maintained by addn of 
buffer coropds , and there is added to the condensaDon product, prior to hardening, a 
substance such as MgCl, or formamide which is capable of forming acid in the liquid 
condensation product during the heat treatment employed for the hardening 

Resitols. Aug Now act A.-G and Richard IIessen Fr 093,001, Mar 29, 
1930 The initial sot and fusible condensation products (rcsols) from phenols and CiljO, 
if necessary with the addn of accelerators or the polymers or homologs of, CIIiO, 
are heated fn thin layers for a short time, preferably repeated, until the whole or a 
greater part of the volatile constituents are eliminated and the resitol formed contains 
the desired amt. of resol for the final treatment of the resulting resitot 

Cyanamide-formaldehyde condensation products. Hans Schmidt (to I G 
Farbemnd. A G) US 1,791.433. Teb 3 1 ormaldehyde is caused to act on cyana 

rude id aq soln contg a "strong” morg acid such as dd HCl, while heating (suitably 
at a temp of the water bath) until the condensation product seps. In an amorphous 
condition U S 1,791,434 atso relates to effecting reaction between cyanamldc and 
CffjO, as by heating in dil atk aq soln 

Plastic materials. Comfagnie francai«b d’accumulateuks feixcTRiQUEs Tr 
092,365, Mar. 22, 1930 A plastic material for molding hard elastic products, particu- 
larly suitable lor molding accumulator vats, contains a mixt of cotton-oil tar from the 
residues obtained in purifying cotton oils with II,SO«. petroleum tar, fibrous materials 
and a ftuniral charge An example contains cotton-oil tar 40 petroleum tar 20, kicsel 
guhr 30 and asbestos or jute I0^o 

Molding casern. Adalbert Zsigmondy Gcr 515,370, Dec 4, 1920 See Bnt 
20S.815 (C A, 23, 3001). 

Composition for use in modeling, sculpture, pottery, etc. Karl F IICller and 
Stefan Schless Ger 515,442, Dec 2S, 192S Sec Austrian 119,622 (C A 25,784) 
Stabilization of dispersions of substances little soluble in water. N. V Bataafsche 
Petroleum Maatsciiafpij and Hvman Limblrg Dutch 23,111, Dec 15. 1930 
Aq emulsions or suspensions of W3tcr msol substances, oils, tar, osplialt, rubber, etc . 
are stabilized by the addn of small quantities of sulfonic acids The latter are derived 
from petroleum products (lubricating oil fractions) by repeated sulfo nation with 10% 
oleum (20% SO,) at50“ The acid sludge/rorn the-lth or 5th suffocation is neutralized, 
and the sulfonic acids are dissolved in water In a 5% alkali sulfonate soln 160% of 
asphalt can be dispersed to a stable emulsion The active sulfonic acids have a mui 
24°444 arC lnso *‘ ,n *yk ne ar) d CCli, and arc not pptd by CaCl, Cf C A 

Adhesive for belts and the like. A Plonseeer Belg 3C9.970, June 30, 1930 
The product is a mut of lanolin, wax (e g , paraffin) and fish oil (e g , cod liver oil) 
Ai te ^ iv , e - William B. Wescott (to The Rubber Latex Research Corp ) Can 
308,507, Feb 10, 1931. A plastic adhesive for laminated articles comprises heat- 
coagulated hemoglobin, rubber and a vulcanizing agent. It is used for securing rubber 
and rubber compos to metal, bakelitc, wood, etc Cf C A 24,2257 

Wetting, etc., agents. H Tir Bairns A G Fr.G92.S62. Mar 28, 1930 Wetting 
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Glass, its composition and properties. Geo W Morey / Chem Education 8, 
421— 11(1931) — A review I* II 

The theory of the composition of gtass. E. Zschihmer J Soe Clan Tech 14, 
221>-49T(1030) —Graphic methods o( representation of the compn. of glass as a qua 
ternary system are discussed II T K. 

Effect of alumina and silica on some properties of glass. M A Besdorodov 
C In i W ife 60, 5-0(1030) —An increase in the A1,Q, and SiOi contents retarded the de- 
vitrification of a B-S>Oi-AliOr-CaO potash-soda glass, and increased the resistance 
toward water and NojCOi The resistance toward NaOH and H,SO, rises with an 
increase in the SiOj content but falls with an increase in that of AhO, 11 C A. 

The influence of manganese oxide on some properties of glass. A A Childs, 
Violet DiMnLFnv, T WivksavdW E S Turner Ceramic Industry IS, 292U930) — 
The replacement of Na.O by MnO in 3 senes of glass batches resulted in lowering the 
working temp and the coeff of thermal expansion; it raised the annealing temp and 
improved the chem stability MAT 

Feldspar, Us effect la glass. C W Koeniq Ceramic Ate 16, 150-2(1930), 
Class Ind 11, 201-0 — Feldspar in the glass batch is considered from the standpoint of 
the beneficial effects of alumina Feldspar causes no mech or chem disturbance in the 
batch, is non-corrosive to tank blocks, and hinders surface sepn of silica It should be 
added at intervals in small quantities to avoid producing glasses of different compns in 
the same tank. A bibliography of 19 titles is given M A. E. 

Plea for uniformity of glass-making materials. R. L Frink. Noll Glass Budget 
46, No 20, 3, 13, 10. 20-1, 21(1030) — I' discusses at length the undesirable effects of 
variation of Fe content and moisture content, also of the presence of extraneous reducing 
agents in the raw materials of the batch, sometimes including not only tar and soot, but 
also catsup, sirups and fruit juices introduced with bottle cullet. Checks and seeds as 
well as unsatisfactory color, brittleness, and lack of homogeneity in glass may all be 
traced to such variations in materials M A. E 

Effect of various radiations on the coloring of glasses. P Gilard and Ad Le- 
Crcnier. CAimie Industrie 24, 10.35-51(19 JO), cf C A. 21, 3434 , 25, 1049 — 
A large no. of glasses of known compn were exposed for several weeks to the light of a Hg- 
vapor arc. The same and other glasses were exposed to the action of Ra rays for 29 
days, and also samples of minerals and of a no of pure chem compds The absorption 
spectra of the inadiated glasses were measured by the method of G and Swings (C A. 24, 
5235). From the results G and L are inclined to the belief, contrary to Prxibram and 
coworkers, that the action of the Ra rays is like that of the ultra-violet rays in that it 
affects the mol rather than the atom A Papinbao-Couture 

Note on the influence of different radiations on the coloring of gtass. Ad. Lb- 
crenier and p. Gilard Rev umversclle mines 4, 349-02(1930) cf C A 25,1019 — 
The ultra-violet ray has a marked influence on the intimate compn of glass It pro- 
vokes reactions that may modify the aspect of the glass The fact that certain glass 
seems unaltered docs not mean, necessarily, a lack of internal reactions; the existence of 
these can be established only through sensible phenomena, such as colorations In glass 
containing Cr or other elements existing in several states of oxidation, the action of the 
ultra-violet ray is clearly shown by displacement of color The color obtained vanes 
essentially with the compn. of the glass Because of the lack of permeability of glass to 
ultra-violet rays, the color is at first superficial and only with time reaches the deep 
layers and the center of the mass The color obtained disappears under the action of 
heat near the softening temp, of the glass The heat causes reactions that are the re- 
verse of those produced by the ultra-violet ray and destroys the mol structure the latter 
has established. The ultra-violet ray acta only chemically and modifies only the mol 
structures of bodies. The Ra ray causes deeper disintegrations and attacks the atoms ; 
however, it is possible that under the action of Ra rays there is produced a modification 
in the rclative^positions of atoms in the mol. Tests with Ra rays have shown that all 
glass contg K|0 gives yellowish green shades while that contg. Na gives shades of 
brown, the coloring varying with the compn. of the glass, often near die softening temp 
Glasses contg Cu and Fe scarcely seem to be affected by the Ra ray. Ni and Co glasses, 
on the contrary, are changed in a very perceptible manner. C. W. O wings 
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The making of mirror* by the deposition of metal on glass. Anon Bur Stand- 
arit arc No 389, 17 pp (1931) —This publication supersede* Jett er Cun. No 32 and 
dealt principally with the methods for producing in . mn by 1^"^ rfecom pn of Ag 

on n, nm-ho,,. Ilochrllr OZS. 


detailed discussion of the precautions necessary to aroiJ 'produ^d'ori glasses" 

son- lo obutoftt nrt •"'> b T condmanon d 

the chcm decomp n of Cu, Pt or I £>^>. u r nv_ j[_ Boynton 


vaponzed metals rrnl r trine meUls on to glass surfaces A C G Beach 

/ details .re givra for Ihe prepa ol m,™ of 

A8 “s"?,SaS"Ub.~t. V. J /■* - ®» W lt,MP 


, , e - eor \ c„, 03 j -1(19,30) — More opacifier must be used in batches for day 

Lif,£aZ eiZed *■” A" «>•«* “rf V 1 ’■ «°r b 5. C.O 11 5. 


i- r[f *t and NaiO 10 0% During a tank failure a fluid of lower viscosity ran out before 
*k tau tame through A similar vitreous substance was found between the glass and 
*?! i,|*l Apparently certain of the corrosive ingredients melt out first and 

through the batch to the bottom Cooling the blocks and filling m 3 sep 
{barges decreased block stones and increased tank life C If Kerr 

Mechanical handling of raw and manufactured material under the conditions 
obtained in glass works. T. E DnmLBBY J Soc Clast Tech 14, 263-75T(l930) 

II P k. 

Some experiments on the cascade method of melting glass. T C MoorSiiead 
AND E. A Coad-Pryor J Soc Glass Tech 14, 219-60T(1930) II T K. 

Efficiency of tank furnaces for glass melting. Proposals for the standardization of 
Its nomenclature and methods for its measurement W Friedmann J Soc. Class 
Tech 14, 01-102PC1930) H. F. K. 

Notes on the effect of load on the fuel consumption of a glass tank furnace. E A 
Coad-Pri or J Soc Class Tech 14, 88-90P(1930) — For each 10% increase in the 
load over a range of 10-100% the increase in the fuel consumption was about 1 9%. 

If F.K 

Effect of factory organization and fire of pots on the production from pot furnaces 
W W WARREN J Soc Class Tech 14 103-6P(1930) II F K 

Manufacture of working life of glasshouse pots O Babtsch J Soc Class 
Tech 14, 107-18P(1930) — A comparison of pots contg the siliceous clays like the 
Grossalmerode clay and those of higher Al.O, content like the Rakomtz clay showed the 
siliceous bodies to have higher expansion up to 800*, lower contraction after 1400’, less 
resistance to thermal shock at temps below C00*, a higher softening temp but a lower 
temp of complete collapse, and a lower resistance to glass corrosion, though the glass 
produced was ol better quality than that in the more aluminous pots. II F K. 

Manufacture of glasshouse pots in England. G V Evers J Soc Class Tech 
14, 119-23P(1930) —Very good results are obtained with the Old Mine Stourbridge 
fireclay which contains up to 72% SiO» (ignited basis) and about 23% grog of the same 
material II F K 

Contribution of technical education to ceramic progress. Edward Orton, Jr 
Trans Ceram Soc 29, 415-36(1930) H. F K 

Color changea in pastes G Milani Corriere ceram 11, 453 7(1930) — The 
color changes are generally due to Fe Ti, and V Under oxidizing conditions the color 
caused by the Fe may vary from yellow to brown, depending on the amount of Ca pres 
ent S m the fuel reduces the decoloring power of the Ca, the S combines with the Ca 
with the formation of white and yellowish colored spots. Sol salts tend to cone, on the 
surface during drying, where they cause stains ol insol sullates by taking up the S from 
the gases of combustion R D Blubacher 

Shaft furnaces for calcuung days and silica. Albert Hirt Ceramtoue 33 
272-80(1930) A J Monack 

Thermal expansion of silica bncks Bernard Long Ceramuptc 33, 2GS-72 
(1930) — The results are expressed graphically A J MoNACE 

The influence of atmosphere on the load-bearing capacities of fire bncks. SCI! 
Swallow Refractories J 6, 83-94(1 930) —Load tests were made on specimens from 


s greatest on samples with a high Fe content A change from r< 
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during back to oiidmnjf conditions restored tie original rate of deformation. The 
effect of steam was negligible M . A. Eddy 

Comparative effects of glass batch, cuHet, soda and sulfate on fireclay bricks. P. P 
Budnikov. Fcuerfest 5, 181-3(1920).— Ten bncks or Russian manuf of the type used 
for the bottom and sides of glass tanks were studied. The them, compn., the ref radon 
ness under load, and the porosity were detd , the chem. resistance was studied on small 
cubes in which circular can ties had been bored. The rarities were filled with the re- 
agents. and the specimens were then heated in an elec furnace and held at 1430* for 2 
hrs. The glass-batch rant, was slight Jy more active than the cullet. but in neither case 
was corrosion very marked The sulfate showed the most corrosive action, especially 
in the presence of C, since the Na-S formed readed rigorously with the refradory ma 
tenaL Soda also proved a powerful corrosive. In every case the degree of corrosion 
was dependent on the porosity of the material B C. A. 

Progress in klmker (brick) construction in South Germany. A Lang Zietel-xrlt 
61,511-4(1930) II F K 

German klmker. W Angus McIntyre Trans Ceram Sac 29, 472-6(1930) — 
German plant processes in the manuf of "K1 inker" are described The term covers a 
no of hard burned, all-clay bncks, with a vanety of colors, produced by maintaining 
alternately oxidizing and reducing aims, in the kiln. H. F K 

Factors fa the manufacture of porcelain. Marc LAsen ev£que Ceramijue 33, 
221-4(1930) A J Movack 

Manufacture of roof tile. Mode Ztetel-seft 61, 545-8(1930) II F K. 

Roof tffe continuous drier with a horizontal alternating draft E Groszkiysey 
Z iegefari; 61, 560-1(1930) H F. K. 

Artificial kaohn. Jaroslav Man act R Chem Obzer 5, 236( 1930) — From chem 
analysis, checked by x ray spedrographic tests, the so-called "artificial kaohn" was found 
to be a waste from the chem. treatment of bauxites by a Ik. process. It contains only 
20% SiOj and is apparently an amorphous mm. of Al(OH)i and SiOi J K. 

Influence of high temperature on Prosyanaya kaohn. V V Yufqanov and M. V 
Zcsmanovich Tram Ceramic Research Inst (Moscow) 1929, No 21, 2&-55(m German 
56-7) — At a burning temp of 880* reagents cause uo changes m kaolin differing from 
those caused in similar materials- At this temp, kaohnic acid anhydride (meta kaohn) 
apparently exists. At 9 SO* kaohmte decomposes into free SiO, and the difficultly sol. 
form of day and shows the first sign of formation of one or more A1 silicates At 1050- 
1100“ there is bttle change except further combination of free SiOj and AljO» No silli- 
maaite was found. At 1200* the difficultly sol. residue increases: it has the compn 
5AJ-Oj -(SiOi At 13C0* the ratio is AijOj'SiOt ■> 2.70 2. or 4AhO» 3SiOi. Kaohn 
burned at 1400* shows some crystals when examd in thin layers, increasing at 1470*. 
At 1400* and above, AhO, SiOi * 3-2 (approx ). E M. Snores 

Ceramic investigations of Tshasoff-Jar days. K. KAhuer Trans Ceramic 
Research Inst (Moscow) 1929, No 20, 8S-150(in German 187-92) —Great rare was 
taken to obtain a representative sample from agitated slime Improper expul s ion of 
free and combined water is discussed, and examples and tables are given. Plasticity is 
detd. by a method based on the Brongiart principle Tensile strength is shown in tables. 
Bonding value is detd by a special app Clays are grouped according to rate of drying 
Total shrinkage was detd at 400-1410* and plotted in curves Porosity was detd on 
samples burned at the above temps and shown in curves The character of porosity 
was detd by microstructure, sp- gr. and wt ts vol. Up to 900* the samples have the 
same porosity as before burning: above 900* secondary pores form, increasing in no and 
size with temp nse At 900* there are mainly open pores, but above this temp there is 
^tenng. At 1200* the clay is completely sintered, the secondary pores closing 
Above this temp the gas trapped in the pores enlarges them. Refractoriness was detd 
by comparison with Seger cones A rational classification of clays is proposed 

, A . E. SI Snores 

use ia the ceramic industry of the sandy Tshasoff-Jar clay called “Balyku” P. N 
Kavoetn.^ Trans Ceramic Research Inst (Moscow) 1929, No 20, 172-81 (m German 
1W-5) — "Balyki” is a sandy clay, removed as overburden and discarded hitherto 
Two samples fired at 1250“ showed a total shrinkage of 7-10%, water absorption 1.12%, 
Porosity up to 2.3%. Such clays ran be used to make stoneware. About 60-65% of 
fireclay can be added to them, then fired at 1200* to make fire brick having 4% total 
shrinkage. Repeated firing causes no after-shrinkage Resistance to abrupt temp 
Change ts satisfactory. Water absorption is only 5%, and tensile strength 400-500 
kg /sq cm. A table shows deformation under load. Such bncks will not withstand 
furnace temp above 1200*. E. M. Symmes 
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Feldspar. - . 

Standard* O^mrrcuiJ Sia*4ara^j>*J£>£t*r£\“~-. i*t\ .ndudes ctninu 

particle sire and chem compa Cfccta. conlf less «>»- 4% K»iO. 

JSfJSTK»*d on percentage c J S.CS and atal i«^ ^ N »,o. and coats m 

(2) includes wd fc £T*S»» , ^* ,f °°. Sjp* AljO, ud I rv 

(3) Includes r ^.'*^„ * d<vee ,5caU<nss- Stanched methods of pbys 
Tahirs are gi«ni £ t » iL^ Ch rm method j include analysis for SiO,, "Ri<V 


Aucb W Epperson 


MMlOMO)— -A supplement to similar work by W 
jo«er r\oif ' C H Zone 

appearing ui c. A. * t?'“J JfCtIlc furnaces. L The melting of lead and its alloys. 

Ind (London) 38, 3—1(1931) — The max temp attained in 
AiWD B « i,rn melting Tb or Pb alloys is about 1000*. and generally much lower 

an elec the most suitable for melting this class of alloys The properties of 

Flee ' uro ^L* bncks are outlined Magnesia bnck is suitable for parts of a Pb 
various retro r w ,,j, s i aE For most induction furnaces dead burned magnesia is 
wfth i pitch or colloidal MgO as binding material. A melted mist, of PbO and clay 
be " } r a paste aftord> protection to the refractories in high frequency furnaces for 
?h«e fusible alloys- Silica bucks are used in the roots Most refractory materials are 
,~v< conductors of electricity at red heat, this oftrn results in serious leakage of 
Srrrent and may cause a serious defect in the furnace W. H Boynton 

™ The vitreous enameling Of cast iron, J II D. Bradshaw Foundry Trade J. 44, 

123-4 129(1 Q 31), cf C A 24,2201 — A review E. II 

The microscopic structure investigation m service in the enamef technic, nm 
Kxaib and VncroR Likdt Sfrechsaci 64, J-4{1931) — Metallographic methods chow 
defects appearing between the ground coat, cover coat and the iron C. 11 L. 

Use of nepbelme for enamels. A 1 2 hhjn. Krran i SlekJo 6, 4S5-S(193D) — 
Tests showed that nephdine from the Ural mountains can be used with success instead 
of feldspar in ground or white enamels. M V. KoNDOtnv 

The effect of furnace gases on the quality of enamels for sheet steel. Andrew I 
Andrews and Emanuel A Hkrtzkll. Umv IU Eng Expt Sta., Butt No 214, 
29 pp (1930); cf C A 24,5957 — Small quantities of SO* such as are sometimes found 
in the atm of industrial districts may be deleterious in enamel baking through its etching 
or pock marking action II L. Oux 


Taschenbuch fur Keramlker, 1931. Band L Textband. Fritz 11 Zschackb 
G las. H J Karmaus EmaiL 2-1 S pp Band II Alph. Fuhrer dorch der Kersmik, 
Clss- und Emallindustrie nut Bezugsquellea. 178 pp Berlin- Vcriag Kentnische 
Rundschau. Linen, M 4 


Glass making. Soc. anon des manufactures des clacks et froduits crim of 
Saint Gobain. Cuauny & Cirey Fr 692,932 June 2S, Ihpo Means for controlling 
the temp of app used for rolling glass 

Apparatus for feeding mold charges of molten glass. Everett S Greer (to 
Harel Atlas Glass Co) US. 1,790,984, Feb 3 Structural features 

Glass tank Karl G Kutchxa U S 1.790.S20. Teb 3 

Anchoring device for use in drawing sheet glass. Arthur E Spdiassb U. S 
1,790,774. Feb 3 Structural features 

Apparatus for making sheets of glass Mississippi Glass Co Fr 693 889 April 
14. 1930 

Apparatus for rolling glass. Claude Locveuxe rr C92.500, Mar 21,1930 

Apparatus for annealing glass. Soc anon des manufactures des clacks et 
ERODUTTS CUIM DB SAINT GOBAIN. C HAUNT if Cirey. Fr 692,971, Tuly 5, 1929 

Treating frosted glass articles. Rowland D Smith (to Corning Glass Works). 
U S 1.791.0CG. Feb 3 Articles such as lamp bulbs are washed in an aq soln of a 
simple At satt of an aliphatic org acid such as At tartrate in order to prevent or lessen 
weakening Cf C A. 24, 5124 r **** 
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Wire glass production. George Auriev (to Mississippi Glass Co). U. S. 
1,791,260, 1 eb 3 Mecb. features 

Apparatus for treating sheets of reenforced glass. Duplatb Corp Fr 693^9% 
April 6. 1030 

Laminated glass. James F Walsh and Joiiv H Steven 3 (to Celluloid Corp ) 
Can. 30S.522, Feb 10 1931 Sheets of glass have interposed therein a pyroxylin sheet 
eontg Cellulose nitrate having a N content of 10 5-1 1 5% 3T-50 parts of camphor to ltXl 
parts of cellulose nitrate, urea, a residual solvent comprising volatile ale and a coloring 
matter opposed to yellowness 

Safety glass. (Miss) M Schmidt. Bclg 371,936. Aug 31. 1930 One or more 
sheets of cellulosic material are placed between two or more sheets of glass without inter 
position of adhesive The combined sheets are immersed into one or more baths which 
transform the surface of the cellulosic material into a film which can adhere to glass 
The baths are composed of glycol roonochlorohydnn, I!uO \c. etc 

‘'Splinterless” glass sheets. John J efts ay Tr 693,127, April 1, 1930 See 
Bnt. 327,fH9(C A 24,5124) 

Mixing clay and chamotte. W Lothes Nacitfolger Max Stefiuv Ger 515. 
171. Jan 18, 1925 The chamotte is sprayed with water in a screw conveyor which 
delivers it to a wet mixer The clay is fed to the mixer by another convey or 

Bncks. Alfred Paul. Jr U S 1.791,372. Feb 3 A highly porous light 
material such as volcanic ash is broken into small particles and 85-90% of this material 
is mixed with 15-10% of unslaked lime and water is added and the materials are agi 
tated together in a closed space in which the steam generated is retamed under pressure 
the material is molded into bncks and the latter are subjected to the action of steam un 
der pressure. 

Piling brick for burning. Artulti J. Therrien (to National Brick Co ) U F 
1.790.8S2, Feb. 3. Mech and structural features 

Tile and similar products. Davis A. Cable (to U S Quarry Tile Co ) US 
1,791,234, Feb 3. A block of moist material is dried to beyond the plastic limit, trued 
and then burned. An arrangement of app is described. 

Ceramic vessels. Max Hauser U. S 1,790,918. Teb 3 Ceramic vessels of 
good toughness and heat cond are made by shaping and firing a mixt of a ceramic raw 
material and a Cr alloy such as ferro-Cr and Si 

Decorating ceramic objects. Deutsche Gold* cnd Silber-Soieideanstalt 
vorji Roessler Fr. 692,562. Mar. 22, 1930 Ceramic objects are decorated with Au 
to which Ag, Cu or Bi may be added, the baking of the powder being effected in the 
presence of metals capable of increasing the resistance of the Au to the fire, such as Rb, 
Cr, U and like metals Cf C A. 24, 215 

Decorating pottery. Deutsche Gold- und Sumer-sciieideanstalt vorm. Roes- 
sler. Bnt, 335,788, Nov. 9. 1928. The process of decorating described in Dm 
308,226 (C. A. 24, 215) is modified by the use of ceramic enamel colors, and thus veins of 
a darker shade than the groundwork, cr of variegated shades, can be produced. Various 
details and formulas of coloring comp ns are given Bnt 335,780 relates to the use of 
similar processes for coloring metal surfaces such as A1 

Apparatus for the continuous baking of ceramic products. Fourmevt et Ladur£e 
(S A r. L.). Fr. 692,613. June 22, 1929 

Abrasive. Bakelttb Corp. Fr. 692,733. Mar. £5, 1930 An abrasive is made 
by mixing abrasive grams, a finely divided substance and a resinoid capable of being 
hardened The mine, w mnhieii uni 1 heated until the testnoid hardens. Cf. Q d, ZA, 
2569 

Abrasives. Norton Co. Fr. 692.738. Mar 25, 1930. An abrasive consists of a 
cryst ^-alumina free from non-aJummotis impurities and ft alumina Cf C A 24, 2$54. 
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Studies on calcium ferrites and iron cements. IV. Shoichiro Nagai and 
Katsuhiko Asaorla. J. Soc. Chent. Ini , Japan 33, Suppl. binding. 256-7(1930); 
cf. C.A. 24, 4605. — Analyses of mixts. of the 3-component system, SiOj-FejOi-CaO, 
heating at increasing temps showed that Ca fernte formed first, and later SiO- 
p 10 combined to CaO SiO, and then to 2CaO SiO, and 3CaO SiOt V. Ibid 
312-5.— The combination in Fe cements is hardly completed at 1450-1500®, which is 
higher than the sintenng temps, of ordinary portfand cement mixts. and nearly 100- 
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J50* higher than those ol Kuehlzemcnt raw mi it. Compression tests on the synthetic 
mixt-i used in these expts show somewhat sraalkf strengths than those of ordinary 
and special Portland cements owing to the largo contents of 2CaO Pe»Oi and small 
contents of 3CaOSiO« If G Parish 

Examination of road material with small samples. It. Grbncg Mikrochemie 
IN S 1 2, 281-92(1930) — At the Tcchnische Ilochschulc at Vienna it has sometimes 
been desirable to test small samples of materials used in road construction or of the 
pavement itself In this paper some interesting information is given concerning gram 
size after pulverizing, and 2 instruments arc shown a ram for prepg and testing small 
samples and a machine for testing small samples under pressure and under bending 
strain W T. II 

Report of Committee XVII on wood preserrttlon. P. C. Shepherd, cl at Proc 
Am Ry Fng Also c 1930, R'/>-770 — Reunion o] manual — Tables prepd by the Bureau 
of Standards for correcting the vol and sp gT of creosote oils for different temps are 
presented for adoption as standard Definitions used In wood preservation: A flnat 
revision of the list of important terms in the Industry Is presented Service records — 
Data of completed service tests of ties, supplementing previous tables, are given, the 
annual table for tie renewals has been extended to include 27 railroads to 1028, reports 
on special test tracks on 7 large trunk lines arc submitted Piling for marine construe 
tton — Progress reports of exposure tests of treated and untreated wood specimens for 
resistance against marine borers are submitted Creosote-petroleum treatments — rnspec 

tion of creosote petroleum and zinc petroleum ties on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Ft 
It It Is reported Termite destruction — An extensive report is given, with comprehensive 
bibliography, on termite Injury to wood in railway structures and on methods of pre- 
vention Loss of preservative in treatel ties due la od burning weed destroyers — Prelimi- 
nary tests Indicate very small loss from ordinary operation of such machines, no final 
conclusions are drawn Alfrpd L Kammbrer 

Report on work on protection of timber during the year 1929-30. George Barger 
Dept Set Ind Research, lltk ( interim ) Kept Comm Inst Civil Tng Deterioration 
of Structures in Sea Water, 1930, 13-5, cf C A 24,3870 — Several of the tests of treated 
timbers exposed to marine borer attack at Colombo and Singapore have been completed, 
the remainder being still under observation The conclusions to date are 1 Creosote 
to which D M (chlorodihydrophenarsaxinc) has been added shows no advantage over 
creosote alone with the EtOH solns of 4 arsenical compds 2% (and In most cases 
0 0%) of D M gives protection in the treated portions of the wood, with less active 
poisons and lower D M conens there is senous attack; fuel oil as a vehicle yields un 
satisfactory penetration Pmtsch gas tar gives excellent penetration and Is suggested 
as a vehicle for toxics Alfred t. Kavmhrcr 

Impregnation of the ninth series of timber test pieces tor exposure at Klllndinl and 
Mauritius and experiments on the Impregnation of intlsed timber. S M Dixon 
Dept Sci Ind Research 11th (interim) Kept Comm Inst Civil Cne Deterioration 
of Structures in Sea Water, 1930, 10-8, cf, C. A 24, 3870 — Swedish fir blocks were 
treated with naphthalene alone and m various combinations with creosote by the 
Dcthell process and exposed to borer attack at Kilmdini and Mauritius. Tests with 
incising Oregon fir timbers to a depth of */♦ ,n in staggered rows l 5 in apart center 
to center showed a very considerable increase in penetration of creosote with little re 
duction in strength Alfred L Kammerer 

Termites and termite damage with preliminary recommendations for prevention 
and control. S F Liciit, Merle Randall and Frank G White Calif Agr Expt 
Sta , Ctrc 318, 3-01(1930) — Coal tar creosote or ZnCb used thoroughly to impreg 
nate wood will protect lumber, posts, ties etc , effectively against termites Cyanide 
fumigation is not a satisfactory control measure o-Diehlorobenzcne is fairly effective 
and does not constitute a fire haxard When a 10% soln of NadfAsOj is liberally used 
on soil or in masonry foundations, termites are effectively controlled A nontoxic 
ground treatment consists of a 10% soln of CuSO« or ZnClj C R Fellers 


Determination of Mg in Portland cement (Redmond, Bright) 7. Natural weather- 
ing and a comparison of chemical and natural weathering of buildmg stones (Kaiser) 8. 
Improved asphalt extractor (Stanton) 22. Kiln for preheating and clmkcnng of 
cement material (U S pat 1,791,105) 18. Preserving wood, glue, etc (Bnt pat 


Cement and Concrete; A General Reference Book. Chicago Portland Cement 
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Knuchel, Hermann Untersuchungen fiber den Elnfluss der Ffillieit auf die 
Elgenschaften des Flchfen- und Tannenholies. 11. L Der EInfluss der Flllielt *nf 
tlnlge physlk. und gtwerbl. Elgenschafttn der Holies. Bern Buchtcr 127 pp F 5 


Cement Arthur Anker Tr G93.552. April 8, 3 WO The crude materials used 
lor making cement by beating to the commencement ol fusion art stored (ot a certain 
time, with or without exposure to steam. In ripening silos heated or insulated from the 

Portland cement Tor. Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers. Ltd 
Pr f>01 20 *i Apr 2 1010 \ white portland cement is obtained from colored raw ma- 

terials l>t treating the cement dunng or immediately alter the calcination and before 
the cement has cooled with a reducing agent, after which the cement is rapidly cooled 
ton temp pniinting frtsh oxidation The reduction may be earned out by projecting 
finely divided coal on to the cement as it leaves the furnace or by emptying the red hot 
cement on to a surface covered with a film of paraffin 

Manufacture of artificial portland cement and similar products. R Pourdaix 
Belg 371 579. \ug 31. 1930 The paste or slurry to be burned is introduced at or 
near the top of the stack through which the gases from the kiln arc discharged, so ns 
to recover the heat of the gases and prrp the paste for the burning Grates or per 
(orated plates an provided to the stack to distribute the material uniformly 

High-alumlna cement from phosphate rock and al unite. Hirhert II Meters 
(to Armour I crtthzrr Works) l’ S 1 701,10-1. Fib 3 A inixt of finely ground 
phosphate rock and finely ground alunite is calcined, and the calcined product is treated 
with NIL water and COj, the solid residue is sepd from the soln .and the sepd residue 
is burned to produce a cement of the high alumina quick-hardening tjpc Cf. C A 
24, ffXB 

Color composition for cementitious products. Herbert E. Be dwell. Can 
208,4 M. r«b 10. 1031 A coloring compn for cementitious material comprises 30 
lb carbon black, 4 lb Fc oxide and 100 lb of water to form a paste capable of retaining 
the color suspended ei cnly throughout the mass. One lb of oil of pine is preferably 
added 

Process for tbe regeneration of stones, marbles and concrete products. I\ Rjciiir 
Belg 371.073. Aug 31, 1930. The material is impregnated with n metal fiuosihcate 
contg a slight excess of odd. 

Apparatus for slaking the excess of lime In cement or clinker. Arturo Malic 
Nam and Camiu.0 Malign Ain Get 014,474 Ami 3, 192S 

Rotary kiln for burning cement, ores, etc. Lionel D. Parker (to Vickers, Ltd ) 
V S 1,701,282, Teh 3 

Concrete. Vladislav Dirynk, Fr C93.44G, Apnl 7, 1930 A silicate concrete 
is made by mixing a pond basic silicate rock with a sol glass and sand to make a mor 
tar which is mixed w ith water ond ground, and then broken stones or gravel are added 
Concrete grindstones for wood-pulp manufacture. F Ruiilemann Brit 335,521, 
June 21, 1929 The external temp surrounding the stone is made equal to the internal 
temp of the stone dunng its manuf m order to avoid unequal stresses developing dur 
mg the setting and hardening Various details of manuf. are described 

Bituminous materials. Alumjnicmeri Bergiiau und Industrie A -G. Fr 
693.8G7. Apt 14 1930 Bituminous materials, particularly foT roads, are made by m 
corporating finely divided bauxite with bitumen, etc Other substances such ns clay, 
schist, limestone or sand may also be added 

Rosd-surfaclng material. South Metropolitan Gas Cq , H. Pickard and II 
Stanier Hot 335.663, July 23. 1029 Coal, 1-10 lb . is dispersed in tar, 100 lb . 
(which may contain up to 10% of added pitch) at 250-300°. and 30-60% of dried and 
warm finely divided mineral matter is added and admixed 

Road-building aggregate. Lester Wittenberg (to Bamtt Co ) U. S 1,791,109 
reb 3 Stone and bitumen are mixed while the bitumen is fluid and the stone has a 
temp approx equal to that at which the bitumen wall set An arrangement of odd 
is described 

Tar macadam. J, F, Wake Bnt. 335,525, April 24, 1929. Aggregate is first 
coated n ith bituminous material and then with tar or a tar compn comprising 20-75% 
ot the total matenal m the 2 coatings, and a third coating of oil or low-viscosity tar 
also may be applied The tar matenal used contains about 0 5% tar adds and 2% 
of naphthalene ' 

Roofing. G F. jAULETandO Fardoen Belg 372,317, Aug 31. 1930 Asbestos 
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» mixed and worked up with a. vegetable 01! together with * binder for the oxidizing 
substances, so that the asbestos fibers wi!i be core! oped in completely hardened and 
oxidized oil ... , , 

Material suitable for shingles formed of cement and fibrous mttcTiU. Tons TV, 
LctiF.BOrR (to Amblir Asbestos Shingle & Sheathing Co). U. S- 1,700,822, t'th 3 
A material which may be formed mainly of cement and fibrous material is provided on 
its surface with a plurality of variably overlapping streaks comprising powdery coloring 
matter of different hues and cement irregutariy distributed 

Drying stand for wood. Olot CMCEUsREtTsov Cer 513.459, Jan 7, 1928. 


21-FUELS, GAS, TAR AND COKE 


A C BIEVDNER AKt> ALB BN II. EHBRY 

Fuel utilization in 1930. Fuel Research Inst J Fuel Sac Japan 10, 4-30{i93I), 
FngUsh abstr. I-<1 —A review P. I Nakamura 

The utilization of Brazilian fuel. rRtognicTV Faetss ChaleureltnJ Il,32(Wi 
(1930) — The utilization of coal, coal washing and briquetting, powdered coat, car 
bomzation, manuf of metallurgical coke, gas manuf , und low temp carbonization in 
Until are generally treated Lignites. bituminous schists and pent in Brazil are bncflj 
mentioned Liquid and gaseous fuels are also briefly trrated A bibliography of if 
references is given SLR I’tiierton 

Fuels and their combustion. Rock* Martin Chalevr el «mf 10, 140, 200-12 
(1920) S L. D Ctiibrton 

Some faetoni affecting the problem of smoke pretention. TV. E. Gtnss J Inst 
Fuel 3, 301-8(1030) — A theoretical discussion of the formation of amoke and its elimi- 
nation by (1) gravity srpn . (2) pptn by centrifugal force, (3) washing and (4) electro- 
static sepn D A Reynolds 

The relative ments of coal and oil tn the mercantile marine. TV M MrtjuN /. 
Inst Fuel 4, 54-8(1930) —A discussion D A Reynolds 

Fuel problems in the mercantile marine. StaaRY B Frbeu\n J. Inti Fuel 4, 
48-53(1930) D. A Reynolds 

Fuel problems In the mercantile marine. TV J Muu.br J Inst Fuel 4, 59-G3 
(1930) D A Rbinolds 

Diesel-engine developments. Maximilian Gercke J Inst Fuel 4, 16-20(1930) 

t> A Reynolds 

Two Important physical properties of fuels pertaining to the formation o! mixtures 
in carburetor engines. Waw-rzimok. AutcmoWlecfi Z 33, 202-4, 317-8, 364-0, 
408-1 0,478-SQ( 1930) — The suitability of fuel such as gasoline, benzene, ale, etc, 
and their rants , for carburetor engines is detd by the “evaporation no " which is ob 
tamed bv exposing the fuel to a temp of 45* and a pressure of 80 mm , adding the time 
(in mm ) required to evnp 5 10, 15, 20, 25-95% of fuel and dividing by the number 
of time readings, t t , by 19 An app constructed for this detn by the author is de- 
scribed in detail A A DoBintrsCK 

The utilization of gas oil In motor trucks. A Grebbl. Chalevr etsnd. 11, 277-85, 
3.3.3-43(1030) — G gives an account of Chilowsky’s app for oil gas Tins gis contains 
CO, 4 8, CO 13 3, II, 8 6, CH, 9 1, C.H, 4 4 and N, 593%. and the thermal yield is 
70% The gas is fed to a four-cylinder motor and its performance is analyzed The 
pitpn of gas oil by "the chemical carburetor" is described with sketches and data, and 
a general summary is added SLR TniBRioN 

Methane as motor fuel. J IJ*onn Ptennslnff-Chrm 11,27-0,45-7(1931) — 
Uses for the large amts of coke-oven gas which have been frred of II, etc., for various 
industrial purposes are discussed Irons practical and economic viewpoints Direct 
use as fuel for internal-combustion engines fs proposed, previous attempts thus to 
employ gaseous fuels are reviewed The combustion of CH, and homologs isexarod , 
and analytical data for the exhaust gases from fuel contg 80% Clt, are given Several 
months’ road test indicates that 0 85 cu m CH, <*101 0,11, that the motor is 
not injured aDd that less lubricating oil is required Cost data are given for the use 
of various types of steel cylinders and high pressure piping from plants to population 
centers F, TV Juno 

Recent experiments on the pyrolysis of methane. R V Wncsut and \V. L 
TVord FuW in Seizure fz Practice 9, 507-74(1930) — Addnl exptl work on the pyrolysis 
of CH, is desenbedi (cf C A. 24, 5715) Two types of expts were made. (1) in which 
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CH, mu heated in a quartz bulb of f>0 cc capacity at different temp* . pressure changes 
being observed by manometer readings and (2) in which large vols of CH, were passed 
through heated tubes oi tliflcrent materials, the products of decompn being collected 
and analyzed The rapid initial decompn of CH, is chiefly a surface effect, but the 
decompn. does not proceed to an eqml state by surface reaction liecause of the for- 
mation of a protective layer of adsorbed II on the silica surface, which leads to a false 
State of equil Te has no effect on the decompn of CH, but at higher temps it lias a 
marked catalytic effect on the pyrolysis Tars and C,II, are produced during CII, 
decompn , hence the reaction is complex. When CH, is dccompd by prolonged heat- 
ing. C and II are the principal products As the duration of heattng is decreased, more 
of the dccompd CH, is converted into higher hydrocarhons for periods of heating of 
0 3 see at 1050* in a silica tube. 84% of the dccompd CH, produced higher hydro- 
carbons The shortest periods of heating favor the formation of mols. of 2 C atoms, 
whereas on increase in the duration of heating these dimmish, and aromatic compds 
ore formed C, 11, and C«H, were not detected among the decompn products CH, 
flowing through an l'e tube was completely dccompd into its elements at comparatis cly 
low temps , j lelding a C deposit quite different from that deposited in tultcs of SiO, 
or chrorae-Fe. D A Re wolds 

Liquefaction of methane according to recent investigations. Jozrr Dubois 
JVremi jf Chrm 14, 302-9(1030) — This is a review dealing principally with liquefac- 
tion of methane and production of motor benzines. It contains numerous patent and 
periodical literature references A C. Z. 

Purification of acetylene. S Kakutani and A Yauads Refits Jmfi JnJ 
Research Jnst , Owtu. Jafian II, No II, 78 pp (1930) — A renew on the method of 
rcmo\ ing impurities such os PH«. HjS and Nil, in acetylene and some exptl. data 
arc given. T I Nakamura 

Calculation of the heating value of solid fuels. F Rciiuster Glitkauf 67, 232-5 
(1931) — Proposed formulas, based on proximate and ultimate analysis and on air re- 
quired tor combustion, are reviewed and tested on typical coals, the detd heating values 
being known. I omnilis based on air required and on the proximate analysis give 
only roughty approx, results. VondraccL'a formula. Ho •» 81C + 342 511 + 22.5S 
-30 CO Cal As . and that of S . Ho - (254 + 03550) (C/3 + H ~(0-S)/8) Cal Ak . 
gave results within 2% of the detd value. The tests covered bituminous coals, brown 
coals, pent and wood J D. Davis 

Softening of ash of solid fuel II. A J. Fitters. Chem 11 'eeiblad 27, 331-1 
(1930) —A modified app for detg the softening point of ash is described, and a large 
no of results ore recorded Three classes are distinguished, with softening temps , resp , 
below 1250*. and above 1250*, the 3rd class showing softening but not melting above 
1250*. The relationship between softening temp and diem, compn. is discussed 

D C. A. 

Powdered fuel, with special reference to Lancashire boilers. II. J. Hod. Trans. 
Inst Alining Eng (London) 80, 163-79(1930-31) — The max. fineness possible is the aim 
in prepg pulverized fuel ; however, 75-85% through 200-mesh Is the usual size used Air- 
Coat anthracite dust burned more freely than dust from a pulverizer. A microscopic 
examn showed that the dust from the pulverizer was rounded whereas the float dust 
was angular and hence exposed more surface during combustion Present-day burners 
for boilers and furnaces are designed to obtain max turbulence nnd in most cases the 
shortest possible length of flame The operation of 2 Lancashire boilers has been en- 
tirely satisfactory C W Owixcs 

Pulverized fuel for the small unit-shell type boiler, metallurgical and chemical 
processes. II. W. Hollands and E C. Lowndes J. Inst. Fuel 3, 225-30(1930) — 
PuUcnzcd coal is compared to oil nnd gas ns a fuel in cement plants, road tar plants 
and for evapn in the manuf of NaOH. D. A. Reynolds 

_ Tests of a LjungstrQm air preheater with a chain grate stoker. W. Schultes 
GItUkauf 68, 11-7(1931)). — Comparative tests were made on a Rabcock and Wilcox 
water tube .boiler of 122 sq m heating surface with and without the air preheater 
(regenerative) which was located at the rear of the boiler in the flue-gas canal The 
fuel used was low grade being a 1:1 mixt. of fine coal and coal of a medium grade. 
The mlxt gave 14-27% ash, about 14% II, O and5400 toSTOOcal. Mech. imperfections 
w the preheater caused considerable trouble. The main advantages were increased 
capacity and easy kindling of the low-grade fuel. It did not enhance clinker trouble. 
The operation of the preheater was not interfered with by dust (ash) in the flue gas. 
Complete test data are given. r j) AVIS 

Low-temperature carbonization and the production of electricity *In Ger man y. 
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P Rosin J Inst Fuel 3, 1S9-0S(1930), cf C A. 24, 223. — A renew is gi\ en of tiff 
present trend m Germany toward the coupling of carbonization plant, power station 
and gas worts. D A. Reynolds 

The x-ray stereoscopic examination of eoaL Arthur N Wilson / Inst Fuel 
3,433, 4,64-5(1930), cf C A 24,6909 D A Reynolds 

The history and present posiDon of coal investigation by oxidation. W. Fuchs. 
Fuel in Science 6" Practice 9, 681-9(1930) — A renew D A Reynolds 

Rational sampling of coal for chemical analysis. K_ Kling and J Pfanhauseb. 
Prtemjsl Chen. 15, 12-9(1931) — Directions and care to be exercised in taking samples 
of coal from geologic deposits, cars, classifiers, storage, etc., are given, and the method 
of prepg and cutting down the large sample is described in detail. A C ZaChlin 
Apparatus for sampling powdered coal. D J W. Krelxen. Chem 1! eetblad 28. 
GG(1931) — Sampling of a carload, of powd coal with a shovel is inaccurate. A sampler 
is described made up from a can. A small hole in the bottom makes it posable to see 
if the can is full. D SctiotTE 

Constant factors for the calculation of the calorific value of Cape Breton coals from 
proximate analysis data. J 1. UOWLBY Trans Con Inst Hiring HeS 32, 469-90 
(1929) — A comparison of various formulas. The expression preferred is 1'x -+- 145 5 C + 
40 5S ■ B t O per lb , where T is the volatile matter, C the fixed C and S the S per 
centage, and x is an arbitrary const, depending on the colliery. B C. A. 

Apparatus for determining the tendency of coal and other materials toward spon- 
taneous combustion. D J \V Kreulbn. Chen If eekblad 27, 990-4(1930) —See 
C A 25,394 E Scnorrn 

Determination of the expansion pressure of coaL H Nedblkann Brennsloff- 
Chem 12, 42-3(1931) —The app of Baum and Hewer (cf ClUclauf 66, 1497-1501. 
1538-44(1930)) has been improved to include hydraulic pressure measurement and 
other simplifications in recording, etc. The importance of coal moisture content, 
particle sue and uniformity in filling the apparatus is stressed. Data are given to show 
the duplicability of results in tests. F. W. Jung 

The washing of coal on the Hoyois washer. Arthur Grounds Fuel Economist 
5, 661-4. 665-9(1930) — The Hoyois washer is based on a combination of the trough 
washer and the upward-current clas s ifier. Leslie B Bragg 

Incombustibles in coal and slag formation. Rcxnuaro Schulte. Du 11 6 me 54, 
81-5(1931) — Results of expts. are presented which indicate that in spite of practically 
the same ash content and beating value of the fuel, the combustion characteristics and 
especially the slag formation in large measure depend on the mineral chem compn 
of the incombustible matter and on the particle sue, d and reaction velocity as well 
as on the kind of atm in the burning charge Greater FcjO, and CaO contents lower 
the slag m. p of the fuel with the simultaneous presence of a mixed atm. and lead to 
the formation of a vitreous pasty slag Coke in coarse grannies can be burned with- 
out difficulty with a high output, while m smaller granules the same coke is almost 
unserviceable. Allen S. Smith 

Calorimetric investigations of slag A I. Korelin fner/iyo Teplalchk Inst 
[Trans Thermo Tech Inst Russia) 1930, No 1, 22-8 — Calorimetric investigations 
of slag can be earned out in a bomb, a minimum of 15% of combustible material is 
required for an accurate detn The combustion should be effected with an admixt. 
of an air-dry material low ux ash and sulfur. Such material may be hard coal, anthra- 
cite. coke or wood charcoal. The bomb should be charged up to 40 atm. with O. and 
the slag should be moistened with min eral oil. "crude oil. fuel od. etc. Combustion in 
the presence of a mizL of b e nzoic and salicylic acids or sugar generally does not give 
satisfactory results The presence of some ir.oig compds , such as a high percentage of 
carbonates, may affect the combustion values considerably. When burning a rrnxL 
of slag and coal m the calorimeter, an excessive nse in temp should be avoided. This 
would require a large amount of charging material, while working with vmail amounts 
produces sufficiently accurate results. A A. Boeuilince 

Petrographic investigation cf bituminous coal briquets- II Bode. Brcnnstoff- 
Chem 11, 476-8(1930), 12, 7-9(1931) — The briquetting of fine coals is discussed from 
the viewpoint of constitution. « e , the dura in. vitium and fusam contents. Briquets 
were made (a) from equal rroxts. o! high volatile and low volatile coals of various parti 
de sizes, and (J) from a rout, of the bigb-volatile and a pressed, low volatile coal, 
the same amount of pitch was used in each case. Abrasion tests, as detd. in a tumbler, 
gave 22 5% of < 3 rom. size for the first muL and 15 5% of > 5 nun. sue for the second. 
The effect o! fusam content upon the pitch required is discussed at length, a contrast 
being noted with its effect upon the briquetting of brown coal Distinction in fusain 
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effect is made (at particle sue. < Q 12 turn requiring an unnecessarily Stealer amount 
of hinder pitch Air cloning does not satisfactorily reduce fusain content hy removing 
undcstrcd dust I'or the various coa! particle stres of > 5 min to 0 OSS mm for the 
three coals used, analytical screen data are tabulated for fusain. Mtrain. durain and 
mineral matter to demonstrate the increasing contents or the first two with increasing 
fineness Magnified sections show the distribution of the aggregate in the briquets 
made F ^ Jtvc 

Studies in the development of Dakota lignite. IV. Critical oxidation temperature 
of lignite. W C Tatov, G A Brady. A \\ . Gauger. Ir\ in I.avine and C A Mann 
tnd Eng l hem 23, 87-93(1931) —The authors describe a method used in the detn 
of the CO, index and "critical oxidation temp " (C O T ) of lignite The results of 
the expts indicate (1) in a comparison of lignite with other coals, an increase in in 
dexea and C O T with the ranV of the coal, (2) a decrease in index and C O T with 
a decrease in the water content of lignite, (3) a decrease in C O T and an increase in 
index with decrease in particle sue. (4) an increase in C O 1 and index os gases ore 
changed from O, to air, to N, and to no gas (5) a decrease in both index and COT 
with increase m gas flow (0) 80* to 00* os the limp at which, under the conditions 
used, do - lignite begins to self heat sufficiently to bum spontaneously. (7) no greater 
change in index and COT after processing by the I Icissnir method than would be 
expected M C Rooms 

Carbonizing and briquetting Saskatchewan lignite. \V G III itinstaij, Trans 
Can Inst Mining Met 32, «R) >-401(1020) —A detailed description of the use of the 
Lurgi process for lignite contg 30% of moisture I) C A. 

Fusain, S W Parr. H C IlorKiNS and D K Mrrcitiu. Jnd Lng Cbem 
Anal. Ed 3, 64-5(1031) — 'The modes of occurrence of fusain in Illinois coals are de- 
scribed In selected lumps of freshly mined JII coals 2 Linds of fusain. ’ hard" and 
'solU” were noted Proximate anal>se» on moisture-lree basis of 1 1 samples ot fusain 
from 3 different beds of III coal and of face samples of coal from the same mines, and 
ealed values for "unit volatile matter ' of the fusains arc tabulated The most strik- 
ing feature noted was the furly consistent character, especially in II. t u values, of the 
fusain from all parts of the state The high porosity of fusain was shown by its air- 
drying to 0 3-2% moisture, while coals from the same beds retained 2-0% moisture 
This porosity of fusain accounts for the large absorption of water by some bituminous 
coals even though they do not slack. The av "unit volatile matter ’ for the fusain was 
2044, which would appear to refute completely the forest fire theory of its formation 

W. \V. Horx.E 

X-ray study of Vilnius. C. Maiiadevan Indian J Thysics 5, £25-11 (PUD), 
Fuel in Science & Practice 9, 574-80, cf. C. A 24, 59S2 — Paleozoic and Tcrtiarv vitnuns 
of varying compn were examd. by x-ray diffraction methods The halo spacing* for 
the former were 3 37 A U. for the inner and 2 12 A U. for the outer halo. For the 
litter, the values 3 50 A U. and 2.21 A U were obtained The intensity of general 
scattering l>c tween the direct spot and the halos depends somewhat on the moisture 
content and volatile matter oi the Mtrains. A ealen ol the size of the diffracting parti- 
cles indicates that they are of colloidal dimensions and that the mineral matter present 
is in a colloidal state Malcolm Dole 

Natural gas in 1929. G. R Hopkins and II. Backus Bur of Mines. Mineral 
Resources of the U. S. 1929, Pt II, 310-40 (preprint No 22, published February 3. 
PMll E. \l. 

Progress in the gas industry in I&30. Harold E Corp. Gas Erie 48, 70, 80 
Own h h 

The manufactured-gas industry; its trend and problems. R. B. Leckib. Cor 
. I ge- Record 66, 545-51(1030). — A review. Leslie B Bragg 

The trends of the natural gas industry. Wright L. Felt. Cos Age- Record 66, 
.*4'>-51, 553, 5G2. 595(1030) — A renew. Leslie B. Bragg 

Proposed table of standards for technical fuel gases. J. Krzyzkiew icz Przemysl 
Chem 14, 345-53(1930) — The 2 sheets of this table are reproduced and discussed 
The first sheet shows the principle on which the gases are classitied with respect to their 
origin, group, Linds and varieties, methods of prepn . brief descriptions of the varieties 
of the gases, and limits of their heat values The second sheet covers addnl tcchm- 
cai nanus of industrial gases. A C. Zaciiuv 

me utilization of town gas as a fuel in heat-treatment furnaces. C. M. Walter 
J Inst fuel 3, 408-18(1930) D. A Reynolds 

instruments aid in operating gas producers economically. Jay S McClimon 
r! 87. 15. At SA RRf«n,v\ Leslie B. BRACG 


ilerf 87, 15. 54, 56, 5S(1930) 
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Cp-to-date methods for purifying illuminating gas before delivery to the consumers. 
A V SlVOLOBOV. /rwrfiya Teplotckh fitsi (Trans Thermo-Tech Inst Russia) (Repts 
of the 5lfi AU Russian Thermo-Tech Congrejj) 1930, No 3, 73-100 — A general de- 
scription of known methods A A BomrruNCK 

The Feld processes for the extraction of ammonia and hydrogen sulfide from coal 
gas. A Parker Gas £ng 47, C04-5(1430) — P discusses briefly Teld's processes for 
removing If jS and Ntli from city gas The first process, consisting m the oxidation 
of HjS by SO,, was not successful because of the slow rate of the reaction In the 
second process ZnSO, (from ZnO and SO,! was used to oxidise the 1I,S, the products 
(ZnS. S and water) could be treated with SO, to form ZnS/D, and the mut ogam used 
to treat the gas This process was unsatisfactory because of side reactions The 
third process involved the removal of both IlaS and NI!» by reaction with FeSO, to 
form (KH«)«SOt, and further treatment producing Te polythionates which decompose 
in the presence of water and Nil, Tbe difficulties with the above processes resulted 
in the development of a process using NHi polythionates for removing HjS and NII» 
Momltancously Also in Inst Gas Eng , Communication No 19,4^8(1930). 

M C Rogers 

Determination of carbon monoxide In illuminating ga*. Jozee Dtroois Pnemysl 
Chem 14, 313-S(1930) — rrom a ent rrimo or the common methods of analysis D 
finds those using Cu salts to be the best suited The acid sain of Cu,Ch absorbs CO 
rapidly but incompletely, while the ammomacal sold absorbs it completely though 
slowly The best results are obtained by combining the 2 kinds of absorptions, allow- 
ing tbe acid soln to take up 80% of the total CO content and removing the remainder 
in the ammomacal Join. The method consists in first shaking the sample 2 nun with 
each of 2 successive 10 cc quantities of the acid reagent, and then for 2 mm with each 
of 3 successive 5 cc portions of the ammonncal reagent A complete absorption of 
CO takes place The Damiens reagent was adopted for a complete and rapid absorp 
tion of CO over Hg Three cc of the reagent is introduced into the Kg pipet and 
shaken lightly for 9-10 mm Methods of prepg the solas. are given A C Z 
Atommng and wick odoruers for natural gas. Tbin.1T- E Beckman Cm At< 
Record 66, 859-64. 8$0(1930) —A Ventun type atomizer and a wick odonxer for odonz 
mg natural gas are described in detail Considerable exptl work led to the choice of 
tbe present types of app Lesue It Draco 

New aspects of the gtun problem. W L Sinvtiv Car Ait Record 6d, 577-8. 
581(1930) —Gum troubles have recently been noted with coal gas in pilot needle valves 
and thermostats The gum is earned to the point of deposition as suspended partteles 
of very small sire Preventive measures have been successfully applied hut differ for 
individual situations Lbsltb D Draco 

Gum formation m town gas. L. II Sevskxb Gat Eng 47, 625-7(1930) —Gum 
forms m small droplets, continuous impacts against pipe walls and fittings assist 
these to deposit and form large drops Volatilization of the lighter components causes 
the gum to become less fluid with increase in time Gum deposits on valves in meters 
and deteriorates meter leathers. It stops up orifices in burners Causes of gum forma- 
tion and requirements or effective inhibitors arc discussed M C KoCBRS 
Flue-gas testing II D Brasch Dst )l drme 54, 57-0(1931) — A meeb Orsat 
type of continuous flue gas analyzer is described The percentages of CO« and com- 
bustible gases arc indicated and are recorded on a strip chart. Details of the con- 
struction of the instrument and of its installation are given Allen S Smith 

Combustion temperature and flue-gas composition; their determination with re- 
gard to dissociation Roman Selikin Die H Srme 54, 61-3(1931) — A method of 
iletg the flue-gas compn and combustion temp of any gas mixt by means of the them 
equil const is discussed When the gas contains no CH* the ealens are simple If 
CU, is present, the method is applicable if tbe fact is taken into consideration that CHi 
is not stable at high temps . but dissociates into itx constituents which bum to COi 
and HtO The combustion of an illuminating gas With */< the theoretically required 
air n used as an example Allen S Smith 

Determination of viscosity on small samples or tar. P M Potter and J. S 
Sach Roads 8, 231-2(1930) — The app described by MalUson (C A IS, 1231) is 
shown to provide a rapid means of checking the viscosities of tars, and the precautions 
necessary to obtain consistent results arc discussed. B C A 

The thermal decomposition of the low-temperature tar of Fushun coal. 1. Taoa- 
sni Mizoshita A bslroctt from Rep} Central Lob S Manchuria Ry. Co 1929, 
33-5 — A yieid of 13 5% anti knock gasoline is obtained by cracking at 430* and 25-30 

V. F. Harrington 
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The utilization of high-temperature coal-tar pitch. I. Preparation of creosote-oil 
substitute from pitch. Munln iri Tanaka. Kno-»m Morikawb avo Isao Morikawa. 
Abstracts from R/fi Central Lab S \!anchuna Rv Co 1529, 29-32 — Gasoline solvent 
naphtha mists (1 1 ) dissolve 40% of the pitch This cat mixed with creosote oil is used 
os a creosote-oil substitute If. The preparation of active carbon from the extraction 
residue of high-temperature pitch Sum. mu Watsnsbc Ibtl 32-3 Calcining with 
KtSOt gives a C more active than any commercial product V F Harrington 

The desulfurization of brown coal tar oils with brown coal low-temperature coke. 
C Sr VEVltLER BrennitjJ Cbm 12, 43-5(1010 — Methods proposed and developed 
during the past year are reviewed Attempts were made to desulfurize a generator 
light oil of 0 40>%» S, its distillate of 0 42% S. and a ’vcllow ' od of 0 72% S by distn 
over dried coke of 3—1 mm size to an electncallv h*itrd tube furnace While the IfjS 
from S com pda. decomposed at the higher temps wa» removed completely, the S re- 
moved was consistently small with a max of less than 40% of the total S Distn m a 
stream of air or H had no effect Pre treatment of the coke with HCl did not effect 
removal of the S, but it discolored the distillate with colloidal matter Pptn of CaCOj 
in the coke increased the S removal to 50% but xs not believed practical F W J. 

The agglutination of coal and the activation of Its surface during coke formation, 
considered as two complementary phenomena. \Y SwiitO'UWSsi Fuel tn Science 
fr Practice*), 504-0(1330) — The necessity of thorough impregnation of an inert material 
with caking material i! the agglutinating ingredients ol the latter are to be used effectively 
Is stressed The formation of structured surfaces on the stable products of dry distn 
is held to be a converse process to that of the production ol well-cemented coke. 

D A REYNOLDS 

A comparison of methods for testing the caking properties of coal. L Slater 
Fuel in Science & Practice 9, 530-91(19,10) — See C A 24, 332-> D A Reynolds 
Coking a banded bituminous coal: the part played by each band. C P Finn 
Trans Inst lfiri-{Er{ (London) 50, 283-302(1931) — Dcptl results show that different 
samples of clarain, which forms the largest percentage of the banded ingredients present 
in coking slack, may vary co-u-id-rably in their coking properties hut yield a compara- 
tively poor coke that is much fissured and breaks easily Evidence available indicates 
that vi tram is proportionately more valuable than clarain in a coking slack Durum 
appears to exert little effect Fusan. although itself non-coking, has been shown to 
be valuable when umformli admixed with the remainder of the coking «lack in 
amts. < 5% An increase in the amt of futam middlings docs not have any beneficial 
effect, and there is an indication from the tests that their complete removal may be 
advantageous. The presence of free dirt is deleterious to the quality of the coke ob- 
tained C. W. O WINGS 

Production of low-sulfur coke in the Ekaterinov ore area. V M Stsktiovskii 
and R. M Il’eva Ratner. J C^m. InJ (Moscow) 6, < ,>4-5(1929) — Crushed coal 
from the Almaz vein graded on a 3 mm screen was found to shoiv lower ash and S con- 
tents in the fines than in the coarse material A C. Zachltn 

The dry cooling of coke. Jens Rude Engineering 130, 543—1(1930) — The 
thermal advantages of dry-cooling cote are outlined, and it is ealed. that the recoverable 
sensible heat is slightly less than 4% of the B. t. tz. of the coke taken as 11,000 B t. u 
per jb. Section diagrams of tl e Sulzcr dry coke-cooling plant are given. In this proc- 
ess inert combustion gases circulate through the hot coke and to a steam generator 
all in_a closed system. Cooling time vanes from 3 5—4 hrs for a large capacity plant 
to l.o hrs. for small gas works where the car of coke (l 5 tons) is wheeled, directly into 
the cooling chamber. The essential features of the Collin dry -coaling plant are also 
outlined The advantages of dry coke-cooling are. better quality coke, no water to 
evap, when the coke is burned, a smaller amt. of fines and breeze and recovery of the 
sensible heat of the coke. The chief objection is the high cost for a plant of the large 
dimensions required because of the comparatively low temp gradients existing through- 
out the process. A set of curves is pita showing the relative heat-transfer rates from 
coke to boiler water. Apparently a saving of approx. V» in the cost of the plant could 
besecured by cooling the coke to only 450-500 a , but some 20% less steam would be 
produced than by cooling to about 300’ as is now done. Two systems using steam 
(C. A. 24, 5460) in place of the inert gases are outlined and their relative advantages 
d** 1 *** 1 - . W. W. Hodge 

Determination of volatile matter in coke. A P. Sraerxo and M. D Zhukov- 
7>e*!fDs Irst (Trans nema-Tech Inst. Russia) 1930, No 2, 
cl C. A. 24, 1721 — Results obtained by the use of ala, gas and elec, heating 
equipment are compared A. A. BosirruxCK 
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The use of anhydrite (calcium sulfate) in the production of ammonium aul/ate. 
P Parrish Car Eng 47, 6!)J-C(1930). cf C A. 22, 4708 — P discusses the produc- 
tion of (NHOiSOi by the action of (NH«)jCOa on CaSO« The carbonation and rtac 
tion ruth CaSO« must be earned out in sep vessels This increases the reaction rate 
and prevents side reactions Four vessels in senes are required Also in Inst Cut 
Eng , Communication No 19, 9-24(1930) M C RocerS 

Rapid method for determination of benzene and phenol in ammonlacal end waste 
liquors. V MCnz Brcnnfloff-Chcm 12, 3-4(1931) — To det CJU. pass upward 
through a vertical tube, 30 cm long and 5 cm in diam , contg 100-150 g activated 
charcoal, 10 1 of the liquor to be tested in 1 hour’s time Dram the charcoal, recover the 
C,Hi by means of superheated steam by the method of Kattwmkel (cf C A 24, 1253) 
and det to 200° by the usual procedure This method is accurate only up to a char 
coal absorption of 15% C,1I» by wt To det I'hOII measure into a 250-cc distn flask 
25 cc of the filtered liquor Add ammoniacal CuSO, soln (prepd by adding coned 
in excess to cold satd CuSO, soln ) in excess of pptn and then 5 cc 40% NaOlt 
soln Boil over a free flame with shaking until NH| vapors are no longer evident, 
connect the flask to a condenser and pass CO, through the soln at the rate ol 2-3 bubbles 
per sec The neutralization should be complete after some 5 min Distil to dryness 
with a slow stream of CO, Rinse the condenser, adapter, etc , into the 250-cc volumet 
nc flask used as receiver and make up the distillate to vol For titration, 25 or VI 
cc of this is used in the case of NH, liquors, hut with waste liquors the whole may be 
necessary To this in a stoppered Erlenmeycr flask add 25 cc. of 0 1 N KJir-KBrO, 
soln and then J5 cc 15% J!,SO, After */» hr add 10 cc of 10% KI soln . let stand 
</ 4 hr , and titrate the excess using starch indicator, with 0 1 A’ Na,StO, solo 

F W Juno 


The selection of coke for foundry purposes (IIuppert) 9. Ashes and the remains 
Of fuel found by the excavation ol ruins ol a seventeenth century glass factory near the 
Keizcrgracht at Amsterdam (Krbioev) 2. Colorimetric determination of the sulfate 
ion in coal (Guarnieri) 7. Geological aspects of the formation of coal (Tox) 8 De- 
velopment of Dakota lignite (Harris, el ol ) 8. Alkali ferrocyanides [preparation dur- 
ing extraction of HCN from coal gas by washing] (Fr pat 692S68) 18. Separating 
gases by liquefaction (Bnt pat 335,599) 13. 


Rieger, Florian Die Kohle, Due Entstehung und ihre Verwertung Prachatice 
Schramm 16 pp K6 3 


Fuel briquets H J M Wastebls Belg 371,152, July 31, 1930 The coal is 
placed in iron or steel molds which are then placed in the distg retorts After distn 
the balls, briquets or blockj ol coke are de molded 

Fuel briquets Ludwig Weber U S 1,791,077, Feb 3 Particles to be bri- 
quetted such as fuels, ores or flue dust are mixed with very finely divided day of great 
plasticity and this mixt , before briquetting is moistened with sulfite waste liquor 
Production of agglomerates without the addition of pitch. H Hardy Belg 
370 410, June 30 1930 Coal or lignite is prepd in a globular state with a view to 
soln in solvents acting successively, e g , the globular coal is treated with heavy oils, 
solvent naphtha and benzene, either in the above or reverse order, the coal can be 
carbonized at low temp , to obtain a powdered fuel, or it can be first pressed to agglorae 
rate it and then carbonized for the production of semi-coke Cf C A 24, 4615 
Plant for the manufacture of smokeless fuel. Compagnie des mines de Vicoignb 
Noeux et Drocourt Fr 693,273, May 30, 1929 

Fuel for internal-combustion engines. Johann W Micheel Ger 515,070, Jan 
9, 1929 Soot from solid, liquid or gaseous fuels is compressed into briquets and then 
finely ground 

Motor fuel I G Farsenivd A -G Tr 692,594, Mar 24 1930 When starting 
liquid fuel of high vapor tension is ted to explosion motors by mi ch pressure on spongy 
material conty the fuel 

Gasifying wet bituminous fuels. Hermann Hillebrand U S 1,791,411, Feb 
3 Alternately operated regenerative chambers arc heated by burning a portion of 
recircuia ted gas, a mix t of recirculated gas and steam js superheated in one of the heated 
regenerative chambers and thence passed upwardly into a gasification zone of a fuel 
bed to form water gas , a portion of the water gas and recirculated gas is passed through 
a superposed distn zone of the fuel bed, effecting dista. of gases and vapors from the 
fuel, another portion of the water gas and recirculated gas is passed in heat exchange 
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with the wet fuel qh< 1 to a collecting main, anti the distil gases and vapors arc recircit 
tiled through the regenerative ehamlief App is described 

Low-temperature carbonization of bituminous carbonaceous materials. I G 
Tarbenino A -G. lint Kli,7t0, Sept. 30. 102*1 In a process such as described in 
tint 301,975 (C A 23, 4329) tn which hot gases are blown through fuel so that it is 
maintained in active motion on the grate, to efTect car (ionization without combustion 
or gasification, impact dev ices arc arranged over the fuel bed to limit the upward move 
merit of the fuel Various details of app arc described Cf C A 24, 4S9 

Low-temperature carbonization of powdered fuel. T L. Dottield Brit 336 C43. 
July 5. 1929 In the use of a horizontal retort using steam as the carrying medium, 
the retort is locally heattd to n high temp , and steam is odinitud tangentially to the 
heated surface Various details of structure of the app and of its operation arc dc 
scribed 

Process sad oven for the distillation or low-temperature carbonization of coal and 
other carbonaceous materials. C IIonnay liclg 370,200. June 30, 1030 Con- 
structional features 

Vertical retort for low-temperature carbonization of fuel. Charles Turner 
G er 516.388, Mar 20. 1028 See Dnt 295.401 (C A 23, 2270) 

Distilling solid fuels. Trank E Honsov Ger 515.3S0 and 516, 3S7, Tcb 3, 1027 
Sec Unt. 277 214 and 277,215 (C A 22,2155) 

Distilling solid carbonaceous materials in oil. Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd Ger. 615.3S9, Oct 28, 1028 See lint 305.741 (C. A 23, 6032-3) 

Furnace for the low-temperature distillation of carbonaceous materials. Charles 
Honnay. Tr C03.038, Mar 29, 1030 

Rotatable retorts for the low-temperature distillation of coal. Tim Cardocjtb 
C o Tr 092.881. Mar 28. 1030 

Apparatus for distilling coal for the production of coke. II ah cock &. Wilcox, Ltd 
T r.C9J.529, Mar 21,1030 

Apparatus for carbonizing comminuted coal and for enriching water gas with dla- 
tdlation products. Toward A. DnrrruLB U S 1,700.745, Tcb 3 Structural fea- 
tures 

Destructive hydrogenation of coals, tars, etc. N -V nr. Bataatschb Petroleum 
Maatschappii lint. 335,513, June 21, 1029 Various carbonaceous materials, which 
may lie mixed with phenolic substances or like O contg cohijkIs arc first treated with 
CO or gases contg CO at elevated temps and preferably under pressure to effect re 
moval of most of the O present, and arc then subjected to a treatment with II Water 
present in the initial material may react with the CO to form 1! and elTcct partial hydro 
genation Various details of procedure, catalysts used, etc. are given Cf C A 
25, 13G2 

Purifying gas. Humphreys & Glasgow, Ltd Tr 093,100, April I. 1030. Gases 
ore freed from S by bnngmg the gases Into contact with n heated catalyst formed of 
ZnO with or without on activating agent, whereby the org 8 compds arc dicomposed 
forming HjS which is eliminated The undceomposed org £> compds are removed by 

H, SO, Cf C. A 24, 1720 

Desulfurizing gases. Richard Brandt Ger 514, CG0. Dec 15, 1027. Addn to 
5X3,118 In removing II,S from gases by means of K|I e(CN')«soIn which is rigcncrated 
os d» scribed In Ger. 503,118 (C A 24, 4091), the desulfurizing soln is used in a con- 
tinuous cycle without filtering ofl the free S liberated from the gases, tli<^ cycle includ- 
ing a settling vessel in which the agglomerated portion of the originally colloidal S is 
sepd 

Dehydrating fuel gas. Frederick W. Sperr, Jr (to Koppers Co) U. S 

I. 791.0&0, 1'eb 3. Gas such as coke-oven or water gas is compressed, cooled by direct 
contact with water at substantially atm temp so that a portion of the moisture carried 
by the gas is removed, and the compressed and cooled gas is then treated with a hygro- 
scopic material such as CaCh or 1 IjS0 4 for further rcmovnl of moisture An arrange- 
ment of app is described 

Gases containing hydrogen. 1. G Tarbbnind. A.-G. Brit. 335,624, Apnl 24, 
1929 In the conversion of carbonaceous materials such as CH|, coal distn, gases, 
m,ncra * oils, etc., into gases consisting mainly of II and CO or of these gases and 
N, by treatment with air, O or COj (with or without steam) in an elec arc furnace, 
devices such as narrow exit openings produce eddies which cause oil parts of the gas 
mut to attain a temp of at least 1400*. Various details of app and procedure are 

desenbed 
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Oil gas. Constantin Cihlowskv. Oct. 514.487, Mar 25. 1920 See Fr. 
C79 107 (C A 24, 38R8) 

Mixed oil gas and water gas II G Tertian (to Humphreys & Glasgow, Ltd J. 
Brit 330 495. July 11, 1029 In a process in which oil gas is passed through an ig- 
nited fuel bed ami the deposited C is consumed in the water gas reaction, stean is gen- 
erated in the tar « asher by the passage of hot oil gas, and the steam thus formed is usrd 
in the generator to form water gas Various details of app nnd procedure ore de- 
scribed Cf C 1 25,1003 

Water gas Humphreys £. Gla«cow, I.tb Fr 003,105, April 1, 1030 Water 
gus is made b> passing steam upwardly through a mass of incandescent fuel from a 
point situated sufficiently above the base of the mass to leave an annullar rone of incan- 
descent fuel A part of the gu produced is raised through * superposed layer of fresh 
fuel to eliminate hjdrocaibons, another part is passed into a carburetor where it is 
mixed with a hydrocarbon, and the mjrt is introduced at the center of the lower part 
of fresh fuel 

Water gas Tower Gas Corporation, Ltd , and Niels E. RAirausrr. Tr. 
(103,514, Apr f*. 1930 Means is described for superheating the steam, which is passed 
alternatively in an ascending and in a descending direction through the fuel Cf. C A, 
24, 3SSS 

Water gas Henry O Loedell (to Henry L. Doherty). U. S 1,790,821, Feb 3. 
Fuel is passed downwardly in an unobstructed column of circular cross section through 
a gas generating xone in which high temps are maintained by periodically blasting 
air in a substantially radial direction through incandiscent fuel in the xone Steam is 
passed through incandescent fuel in the high temp tone during periods following the 
air blasting. and hot water gas thus formed is passed through fuel above the btast Tone 
App is described Cf C A 2S, 5S2 

Apparatus for manufacture of water gas Henry O Lobjjbll (to Henry L 
Doherty) U S 1 .790.823. Teb 3 Structural features 

Water-gas producer. Soc anov la Carboyitb. Tr C93.2S9, Julyfl, 3929 

Device permitting of the use of high-volatile or mixed high- and low-voIaUe coal 
fines in gas producers E Doner BeJg 370238, June 30, 1930 A circular rotating 
plate is placed above the producer The fuel ts fed on to tins plate and allowed to 
stay there sufficiently Jong to become agglomerated before it is fed into the producer 
The gases given ofl from the coal while on the plate are mixed with the producer gas 

Apparatus for producing coal gas and water gas from coal dust. Karl Mxmix* 
Gcr 514.4SG, Sept 4,1025 

Ovens for producing gas and coke. Stettinbr Chamotte Tabriz A G norm. 
Dicier Ger 616 385, Dec 11, 1028 Constructional features are described 

“Waterless” gas holder It ft J Demi-ster, Ltd . J \V Scott and Waterless 
Gasholder Co , Ltd Bnt 335,502, I>b 16, 1930 

Purification and desulfurization of beniene. C Pern Belg 371, 90S, Aug 31, 
1930 The benzene vapors are bubbled through liquors such as HrSO* NaOH or Nar- 
COi. which may be made to flow over the trays of ft benxene rectifying column or of a 
column placed after the rectifying column 

Storing acetylene. F Roppey and I uteri al Chemical Industries, Ltd Bnt. 
335,820, Nov 2S 1929 Qlfi is stored in cylinders or other containers contg a solid 
absorbent material impregnated with an Ctllr sol vent comprising a relatively non- 
volatile ether, ester or ether-ester of A pojyhydnc ale such as glycol diethyl ether, 
gljcerol tnethyl ether, glycol diacetate, glycerol triacetate, fl-cthoxyethyl acetate. 
0 y diethoxy n propyl acetate, glycol monoacetate, glycerol diacctate, glycol mono- 
ethyl ether and glycerol diethyl ether or mixta of these Before storing, the C,llt is 
preferably dried as by passing over CaCL before and after compression Some other 
suitable solvents are also mentioned 

Phenols. Huiles, commons bt dCriv£s and Grorces Suprin Fr. 693,734 
July 22, 1929 Phenols obtained in phenolic oils and tars are extd by solns of all. all 
carbonates at a high temp under pressure, means being provided to remove the COi 
/‘TranrJ TJnt CO, ts ecarrf fixr Bcnftrfartnnr oi* ifar pfrenaihces obtained! to rei'orm car- 
bonates 

Tar refining. Jean II Breci (to Compagnie Technique des retroles). U. S 
1,701,052. Teb 3 See Tr 689.204 (C A. 25, 10G4). 

Apparatus for distilling tar, oils, etc. Compagnibs Rfitmnts du oat bt d'^lectri- 
errt. Tr 693 681, Apnl 10, 1030 

Colung pitch. C. Otto & Co G k b II. Ger 614,478, Teb 10, 1928 A finely 
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{round mixt of pilch anti pitch coke is coked in on oven of refractory material, the 
walls of which are coated with pitch coke to prevent pen'-tration by the pitch 

Coke oven and door. Carl Still. U. S 1.700,775. Pcb 3 Structural features 
Method and plant for dry-coolmg coke. Wilhelm Kunssm Gcr 514,410, Nov 
J. 0 ^, 1025 
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W. r FARACW'R 

Municipal regulation of oil itorage. Roiiert S Moulton Quart Nall T ire 
Protect. Assocn 24, 25 » 70(1911) A thorough review of the fire hazard i of petroleum 
product! and their control in cities, accompanied by a hit of N I’ I’ A pubhcatloni 
bearing on the subject . Cl, J'iNrs 

Catalytic reaction* ot tullur compounds present In petroleum I High-sulfur 
naphthas In contact with nickel and iron catalysts J C Hu.iv G II Wild™ and 
If. S Taylor I rut l.ng them 22, 1281 00(1910) Riductd Ni Moused S from 
naphthas in both the liquid and the vapor states The catalyst was most effective in 
its action upon the first of the naphtha vapor passed over it Its activity tin n dropped 
oft till n "steady state" was reached and its effect was almost const fur the remamd r 
of the run The S content of the naphthas was reduced still more if Hi was passed with 
the naphtha vapor over the Ni The action of reduced IV was simil ir to that of Ni 
but less pronounced II. Pure sulfur compounds in hydrocarbon materials In con- 
tact with nickel catalysts J C rir.iv /hit 1290 .1 —Solus of IluSIf, Iso-IJiiSIf 
Pr,S, (isodlu)tS and thiophene in naphtha were passed in vapor form our reduced Ni 
catalysts at 200*. The mercaptans readily decomposed Rising up S as II»S The 
sulfides reacted less readily Thiophene was not affected after the catalyst had reached 
the steady state untess II, was passed with the naphtha vapor Tliiophr ne is formed 
in the thrrmal decompn of mercaptans and sulfides, hence the removal of S from cracked 
naphthas It likely to t>e more difficult than from straight run 1'mus U Crandal 

Refining of light petroleum distillates. If. I* Rur avd Rali-ii H. 1’spacii Uur 
Mines, Hull 333, 111 pp (1010). — Ihopcf fractionation of the gasoline from a pressure 
distillate will decrease the amt ot e hem treatment necessary to mike the gasoline meet 
trade requirements. To get the max benefits of fractionation on the cliem. treatment, 
n good degree of sepn is necessary; there should l>e no overlaps in distil range. In 
fractionation uniLs, a reflux (closed -cod or open-spray) nt the top of the bubble tower 
is necessary to control the top temp When re closed coil reflux Is used, incoming charg- 
ing stock may be preheated by pumping it through the coil When an open spray is 
used, the refluxing medium should be the material that Is taken overhead as a vapor 
The present methods of treating light distillates are drscnlied in detail The influence 
of time, temp and thoroughness of contact in treating with H,SO, is considered The 
effects of acid treatment on C deposits, distn mnge, gravity and color arc shown The 
use of alkali Is discussed Studies with S and S compounds dissolved in gasoline nrc 
described The effect of fractionation on color and gum formation is discussed 

Atorv H I meky 

Refining cracked distillates. Jacqub C. Morrell JVatl. Petroleum News 22. 
No 51, 01-41, No 52, 40-51. No 5.1,40-8(10.10); 23, No 1. 63-72, No 2. 67-8. No 3, 
51, M, 58. 50(1911) — The following are discussed: the desulfurization of cracked dis- 
tillates by different methods; theory of gum formation, use of gum inhibitors for 
gasoline to be stored; If, SO, treatment, split plumbitc treatment; refining by sludge 
acid, recovery of spent chemicals at the refinery; add nnd "doctor" sola ; rerunning 
acid treated distillates, soap washes, vapor-phase treating, treatment of end point 
cracked distillates without rerunning: continuous treating plants, mixing devices, 
settling tanks and sepg devices; gasoline treating plants; distn equipment, opera- 
tion of shell stills; operation of shell still rerun units, pipe still rerunning, operating 
precautions, diem factors in distn ; future possibilities R, Kelly 

The occurrence of higher fatty adds In mineral oil distillates. E. Holzmann and 
Stanislaus von Pilat. Brennxiofl-Chem 12. 41-2(1031) —The cryst. material pre- 
viously (cf C. A. 25, 581) wpd from the phenol free naphthenic acid fraction of petroleum 
has been identified as higher fatty acids, although work by others Indicated their absence 
in Polish oils More of this material was prepd. from a Boryslav machine oil by dehy- 
drating and distg the acidified NaiCO, washings to 215—10° at 12-15 mm Ilg In a 
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new Burstin Winkler app , shown schematically, and sepg the distillate into the acids, 
phenols and hydrocarbons The first fraction yielded the fatty acids upon cooling 
After removal by centrifuging, recrystn from MeOH and then from acetone, white 
crystals were obtained. A mixed m p identified them as arachic acid Thu char- 
acterization was confirmed by the neutralization no , the mol wt. by m p depression 
and the elementary analysis Additional fatty acids sepd from the mother liquor as 
Li salts give a total of 0 0013% for the crude petroleum They are being investigated 
further F. W. Jima 

Present-day tendencies in oil-fuel burning. John L. Strevbvs Fuel Economist 
5, 500-72, 023-4(1030) — A review Leslie B Brago 

The value of ash determinations of mineral and fatty oils. W Scilaeter Seifert- 
sieder-ZtZ 57, 878-0(1030) —The org S in oils usually enters the ash on burning, indi- 
cating the presence of sulfates or sulfides in the oil An extn with HjO or and does 
not furnish evidence of the presence of these cotnpds P. Escuer 

Crystallization of paraffin wax. E Katz J. Inst Petroleum Tech 16, 870-88 
(1930) — The cryst form of Polish and Asiatic wax crystd from various solvents is 
shown by a microscopic study to be fundamentally a Six sided plate Sixty two photo- 
graphs illustrate the variations of this form L. W T Cuwmincs 

Evaluation of anti-knock properties of fuels. L Auer AvtomoWtech Z. 33, 
538-9(1930) —A review. A A Boehtlingk 

Velocity of propagation of flame and pressure wave: thermodynamic consideration 
of motors and the phenomenon of detonation. E. Varbton and U. Rb Ann scuota 
me Padova 4 , 220-40(1 928) — A review of the literature and of the work done, chiefly 
by American and Tnghsh workers S L B Ettierton 

Experiments to determine velocities of flame propagation in a side valve gasoline 
engine II S Glyob J Inst Petroleum Tech 16, 750-82(1030). — It is known that 
small head clearance in an explosion engine tends to reduce detonation and that dif 
ferencts of head clearance cause variations of turbulence The possible relation of 
velocity of flame travel to head clearance and to turbulence forms the subjece of this 
study Measurements of the velocity of (lame movement were taken in an engine 
with side-valve low turbulence combustion chamber, and in 3 turbulent type Ricardo 
engines with head clearances of 0022. 0084 and 0 272 in Castings of the several 
combustion chambers used could be bolted down to a single cylinder btock Six sight 
boles in a straight line were made in the top of each combustion chamber and fitted with 
glass windows A disk 16 in in diam revolved in a horizontal plane over the com- 
bustion chamber, on a vertical shaft connected with the ignition timing shaft. Its 
radius was such that the line of holes cut in it from center to circumference would coin- 
cide with the line of openings into the combustion chamber Its timing was adjustable 
by a screw With the engine running, the usual readings of speed, torque, fuel consump- 
tion, ignition advance and jacket temps were made at the same time as the observa- 
tions through the stroboscopic disk By the use of the adjusting screw, the time at 
which the flame passed each window could be known in terms of crankshaft degrees 
before or alter the top dead center Pressure indicator diagrams were made All runs 
were at 900 r p ra Max velocity of the flame was reached mall cases within 7® and 
10® of ter the top dead center This was also the zone of max rate of pressure rise The 
smaller the head clearance, the more rapidly the velocity of the flame fell off after 
reaching it. This was attributed to the higher surface-vol ratio by which the flame 
was cooled and its travel impeded The same cause raised the If V C R also The 
mean velocities m the 4 heads were proportional to the rate of pressure rise, which is 
taken as the measure of turbulence The max. velocities were nearty proportional, 
with the exception of that in Head No 2 The velocity with which the flame spread 
from the spark to the first window was also proportional to the rate of pressure nse 
or turbulence Emma E Crandal 

Synthetic lubricating oils. A W Nash. H M Srnm.Br and A R Bowen 
J Inst Petroleum Tech J6, 83XV-fi9/Jf)3fl) — _Erpts are reported on the /izvlymreiza- 
tion of CiHt to light and heavy oils by heating in an autoclave at pressures up to 60 
stm Without a catalyst the polymerization occurred only above 325 ® The temp 
was lowered to 230-275" with ZnClj as a catalyst and to 180® with AJC1, which was 
the principal catalyst studied The product consisted of free oil (I) and hydrocarbon 
associated with the AlCfi (II) (I) contained front 10 to 45 C atoms and was of a satd 
character, while (II) contained 10 to 50 C atoms per mol and was unsatd The prod- 
ucts were distilled and some of the properties of the fractions reported- b p , Br no , 
d , viscosity, and change of d on oxidation The heavier fractions bad practically the 
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nine characteristics as com lubricants, except that llicy were more readily oxidizable 

L W T Cummisga 

Recent .examinations of friction and lubrication. J IJ Sounicosiutt Ttkntsk 
Ukrilad 7S, 351-8(1023) — A review with subsequent discussion C A Ron ak 

^ About (term process oil. Svtrrr Lauhy UkeblaJ 75, 383-0(1023) — 

.^-Wply to boutheomlw (see preceding abstract) Since the fatty acid* winch arc used 
to make germ process oil nttnek metals slightly with the formation of snaps. L asks 
for more di tailed information, particularly in regard to the variation of the cue (I of 
friction with time „ „ _ 

The stability of germ-process oils. Jaues It SouTucounn rrknuk UkeUad 75, 
*i07-Sf|028) -A reply to Launy (d preceding nbstr ) The fatty nculs uvd for germ 
process oil in amts of about 07-1 0% arc very pure, and according!) havi onl> a \cr> 
small chcm activity Tlic standard test for germ oil i* to heat 200 g of oil to SO* for 
3ft lira in contact with steel platis Vo change in color or wt of the metal talas pi ict 
Comparative tests with germ oil and mineral oil carried out liy tinting Iwth to 80 
with Cii foil for 30 lira . show that the wt of the Cii foil is reduced a little more m germ 
oil than in pure mineral oil The reduction is still higher in compound manna oil contg 
rapeseed ml. which has l>ecn used extensivety in ships for more than 25 >cirs 

C A RonAK 

The stability of germ oils Svtrrr Lausv Ttkntsk UkeblaJ 76, 10 1(1020) — 
A reply to Southcomlic (cf preceding nhstr ) Pvcn tin tihles given *>> Soutficnmbe 
show that the nddn of "turm ' to an oil nJwjys increasis the corrosive action of tin 
oil The amt. of Cu dissolved was increased by 58 and 50% in 2 ixpts C A H 
Dielectric losses of oils. A Geviavt Z. lech. Phystk 11, 511-5(1030) — Il> 
recent articles of G (ll'ut Verffftnlitch. Siemens Konsern, in press) and of Omstcin and 
\ViUctnsc(C A, 25, 0), It is shown that the loss curves for transform! rs oils consist of 2 
super-imposed parts (loss angle. 0, versus frequency) Tor high frequency the Debye 
losses arc most important, but at low frequency the Wagner effect preponderates 

II J C van m K IIORVIvV 

Determination of the drop point by means of the Ubbelohde apparatus, especially 
for high-temperature lubricants. 1\ Sciiwarz SeifensieJer-Zlt 57,877(1930) —The 
detn of the drop point for greases nnd solid lubricants by means of the Ubbelohde 
npp may give values that differ by 23 *, due to differences in the diam or length of the 
glass tubing and to the dipth to which the thermometer bulb is immersed The rate 
of heating nnd moisture in the high-temp lubricants also influences the results 

1* rscurn 

Improved asphalt extractor. T. E Stanton. /*ng R’nrs- Record 106,3S(1011) — 
A new type of extractor is described in which the solvent is passed through nn ahmdiim 
filter stone 1 in thick with the aid of 00 lb air pressure The max variation between 
the asphalt content used and extd from 11 prepd samples contg a high % of 200- 
mesh material nnd nsphaltic cement was 0 2%. tlic nv variation being less than 003% 
The solvent used is CII Cl,, approx 85% of It being recovered The cost of solvent 
per sample is nliout The time of extn with oil or asphaltic concrete nuxts is 
l r > 30 min UK Tuoxtrsov 

Filtration of asphaltic precipitates by suction, permitting rapid determinations. 
Pair. Wooo and Jran Civaudov Dull soc chim [41,47,1410-20(1030) — Powd 
glass that passes through a sieve of 0 058 mm mesh is need in a crucible with sintered- 
gliss bottom for filtering asphalt The process Is rapid and gives const results 
.... . G M Murphy 

* ®tudy of gum turpentines. (Miss) Marcello IIarraud Dull inst. fan 1930, 
- 1 ‘ * — The yield of spirit of turpentine from gum produced by pines of the same 

species or of species yielding spirit of turpentine having approx the same compn is 
fairly uniform, provided that the trees arc situated in the most favorable conditions 
for growth Spirit of turpentine consisting of pttiene and noplncne can be obtained 
m yields exceeding 25%, but usually 22-23% Spirit of turpentine contg other ter- 
pems than pinene nnd noplncne is obtained in somewhat lower yields (20% or less). 
The first gatherings of gum contain more spint of turpentine than the later ones Trees 
of large diam tend to give more gum contg n higher proportion of spint of turpentine 
tnan small trees Analysis of 300 samples, each representing nt least 1 tank-car of 
spint of turpentine from Bordeaux pine, gave as —28 03° to — 32*; spirit of turpentine 
from Austrian black pine had aj —15 83* to —33 27*. a , was for Austrian pine and 
SEES? I"";. "W ■ -! 7 “■ <0 T37.H-. +10 12- to — 3S 80- By fractal,!, on of 
Highly i rotatory maritme pine spmts of turpentine In a 2 m Lebcl column mnene 
was sepd having [a] -51.13*. while the highest values previously reported by Dupont 
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were +50 92* for pinene from Aleppo pine and — 1S.70® for pinene from man tine pine 
A similar study of spirits of turpentine from Aleppo pine would probably yield b pinene 
having [ml higher than +5092* A Papinbau Couture 


Tiro important physical properties of foils, pertaining to the formation of mixtures 
in carburetor engines (Va«mikiok) 21. retroleum insecticides (Woodworth) lS>- 
Limestone oil reservoirs of the northeastern United States and of Ontario, Canada 
(Murray) 8. Some properties of limestone as a reservoir rock (Howard, Love) 8, 
Study of the blacV shale overlying the cap rock of the Cromwell sand in relation to the 
origin of the Cromwell oil dome. Oklahoma (Grave) 8 Some chemical aspects of the 
ongm of petroleum (Lind) 8 Hydrocarbons (Fr pat Chi (134) 10. 


Treating cold petroleum oils with sulfuric acid. Horace B Settler and Men C. 
McDonald (to National Refining Co ) U S 1,791,329, ] ct, 3 The temp of the 
oil is reduced to about 5* and the oil, during continued agitation, is subjected to the 
action of IfiSOb and clarified Oil and sludge are sepd App is described 

Cracking petroleum oils David G Brandt (to Doherty Rc'earch Co) U. S 
1,791,114 1 eh 3 In cracking oil under pressure. charging slock is passed in heat 
interchange relation to, but out of Contact with, laporsin a d, phJegrnator so that a reflux 
condensate is produced, this condensate is passed through a heater under pressure to 
product highly heated oil and vapors The highly heated vapors and oil arc sepd in 
a sepg rone, and the highly heated vapors are passed under pressure into a body of 
oil to crack the latter, residuum is withdrawn from the body of oil last mentioned and 
is distil and the resulting distillate w independently heated under pressure to a high 
temp and is passed into the sepg xone App is described Cf C A 25, 411 

Cracking crude petroleum. General Technical Co , Ltd Tr C93.2S0, July 4, 
1929 The asphaltic residues obtained in cracking crude petroleum are heated with a 
ebrm reagent such as baryta and Te pcrcblondc to alxiut 300* under a pressure below 
6 kg . and the products are returned to the cracking operation to be converted into 
gasoline 

Cracking and destructively hydrogenating hydrocarbons I G Farhenind A -G 
Bnt 335,522 April 23. 1929 The process described in Brit 290 700 (C A 23, 2555) 
is modified by subjecting the carbonaceous material to a mild cracking process in which 
extensive formation of benzine is avoided, followed by sepn of any benzine formed and 
destructive hydrogenation of the remaining material Catalysts may be employed 
in both these stages, if catalysts having a splitting action such as bauxite, silica gel, 
active charcoal or alumina are used for the initial stage Numerous details and modi- 
fications of procedure are described, and an example of the process as applied to gas oil 
treatment is giv cn 

Cracking hydrocarbons. Jean F A BrUZac. Fr C93 2S1, June 22, 192*1 Heavy 
hydrocarbons are converted to lighter hydrocarbons in 2 operations (1) The hydro- 
carbons arc distd in contact with neutral metals such as Te, Cu or Ni and condensed 
by cooling, the temp never being above 600* (2) The hydrocarbons from the first 

are submilted to the action of O or ozone to remove excess of C and S 

Cracking hydrocarbons Owen D Lucas. Fr 092,519, Mar 21, 1930. In con- 
verting heavy oils to light oils the temp of the oil to be treated is raised to the final 
temp required for cracking or conversion by communicating the necessary heat to the 
oil by indirect contact with biphenyl or phenyl ether in the liquid state in a heat 
exchanger, this compd being contained in a closed-circuit app to which the heat is 
furnished apart from the heat exchanger Before entering the heat exchanger the oil 
is heated directly to a temp below that at which appreciable cracking takes place 
Hydrocarbons cf low molecular weight from those of high molecular weight 
N V Bataafscue Petroleum Maatschapfij Dutch 22,573, Sept. 15, 1930. The 
Teoction is accelerated by metal carbides fCa, U, Mo. Al) The temp u between 300* 
and 700®, increased pressure may be used No Hj, 11,0 or H-contg vapors are used 
Cleavage of hydrocarbons boiling up to 40*. N V. db Bataapschb Petroleum 
Maatschapfij Dutch 22,574 Sept 15, 1930 Low boiling hydrocarbons propane, 
butane, etc , are cracked in the presence of a small quantity of catalyzer (org or morg 
halide, as HC1, CHI,. CCL. FOCI,, etc ) with or without activator (Cu. Fe) Temps 
of around 600® arc used 

Distilling heavy hydrocarbon oils Rocer D Hunneman, Francis M Rogers 
and Robert E Wilson (to Standard Oil Co of Bid ) US 1,791,209, Feb 3 Oil 
such as residual oil is heated to about 355—105* and steam at a like temp in the pro- 
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portion of 3-10 lb per gal. of final oil distillate is supplied Equilibrium is established 
between the oil and stnm while maintaining on absolute pressure not over 75 mm . 
and the uiwnponzcd oil and vapors are sepd App is described Cf C /l. 24, 3353 
Gasoline by fractional condensation. David G Brandt (to Doherty Research 
Cti'l l S 1.7 l »1.113 1 eh 1 llvdrocnrbon v-ipors contg gasoline constituents, 
Mich as npiirs product d bs dislg and cracking petroleum are passed urnltr superatm 
pressure through a senes of condensing zones, the last of which is maintained at sub- 
stantially the normal atm temp while preceding rones ore maintained nt a higher 
temp , and condensates obtained in the preceding zones arc individually cooled to sub- 
stantially normal atm temp and a liody of cooled condensate basing n higher mean 
h p than that of the condensate obtained m the last condensing zone is maintained 
and mixed with the condensate from the last condensing zone An arrangement of 
,ipp is described 

Gasoline from fuel od. L. tn Potter and T Uv* i QUiN. Hclg 370,471, June 30. 
I <130 1 uel oil is treated under pressure in a closed vessel with a compressed gas. The 

imxt thus obtimed is pimtitd in filtering app arranged in a closed circuit 

Apparatus for producing gas from gasoline. Janes T Jones (to Norman A Wa> . 
Carlo Zrlmenovit/ and Ashton BitrfonB l' S. 1,701.213. Feb 3 

Filter for gasoline, etc. Am alc. ssi ated CARm kettlrs, Lm, and C Brown 
Bnt 335.0'U Aug 2d 1020 Mructural features 

Filter for gasoline, etc. W »t J \ illav aso l > 1 791.333. I eb 3 Stnictural 
features. 

Filter for oil of internal-combustion engines, Ernest J. Sweetland U S 
1.701,010, Eeb 3 Structural features 

Apparatus for dehydrating Oil. Leonard D Grjsu sum (to Railway Service and 
Supply Corp ) Can 30S.5C3 Teb 10. 1031 

Solutions of lower mercaptan compounds. Gerald L. Wendt (to Standard Oil 
Co, of Ind ) U S. 1,701,170, Teh 3 A solo of lower mercaptan compds which is 
suitable for removing S from gasoline, etc. is prrpd bv washing petroUum naphtha 
with n NaOII <oln and adding to the resulting soln a Ca compd .such «s lime or Cn 
livdrosultide. which reacts with the Na sulfide present to ppt the sulnde radical. 

Bituminous emulsions. BrruuuLS Kaltasthalt A -G. (C. A. Braun, inventor). 
Ger 514,455, Mar 22, 1025 Stable emulsions of asphalt and other bituminous ma- 
terials and cc resin are prepd bv supplying the material to be emulsified, together 
with alk water contg less than 1% of alkali, to a mixing vessel contg. a pre-forroed 
emulsion of the material The amt. of emulsion tluit can be so prepd. from the batch 
of pre-formed emulsion is stated to be practically unlimited Examples are given. 
Cf C A 24, 4027 

Reclaiming journal box lubricating oil from waste. Leonard D Grishaum (to 
Railway Si rvaee A Supply Corp ). U . S 1,7111.473, Feb. 3 Contaminated emulsified 
oil Is treated with an nih soln such as NaOII of sufficient strength to break the emul- 
sion and react with contaminations including lint, nt n temp above 75* (preferably 
about 100°), the mixt is agitated wath air, mixed with water, further agitated with 
ntr and theoilissepd App is described U S 1.791,474 describes app. and detail 
of procedure for treating the contaminated oil with NaOII soln. nnd projecting water 
on the surface of the oil after subsidence of the mixt, to travel downwardly. Cf. C. <4. 
24, 0001. 
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Determination of alpha cellulose. II Pincass. Kunslsndf 12, 252-3(1930) — 
Cellulose materials nnalyied for alpha cellulose bv 3 different methods gave different 
values The differences in the results are due mainly to differences in the preliminary 
drying of the sample and to differences in the methods of washing out the alkali and drj - 
mg the alpha cellulose Frederick C Hahn 

Measuring the viscosity of cellulose and its application to the manufacture of 
plastics. L. Laisnev and H. Reclus. Kcr gfn mat. plaques 7,3-15(1931).— After 
* bne ? of Pmvious work on the viscosity of cellulose, a technic for its detn. is 

aesenbed in detail The method is simple nnd casv to lire in a com lab , and is sufli- 
cientJy accurate for ordinary purposes. The cuprammonlum soln is prepd via Joyner 
3543) but the Nlf,OH is strengthened to about 250 g Nil, per l before soln 
of the Cu and again after soln of the Cu is completed The cellulose is dissolved in the 
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presence of and the soln it forced by pressure of Hi into a If r fiUed tube, where the 
viscosity is detd by the failing sphere method (a 3 mm. sphere failing 50 cm ) The 
ctmcn of the «o}» should be such as to sire a viset*itv of S— IPO sec The nscosity at 
various concns. was found to be' 0%. 2 sec.; 1%, 10 sec' 2%. 140 sec.: 3%. 1090 sec 
These values practically correspond to the equation log T » 1 01 C + 0 035 

A. Pamveap-Coctcre 

Production of ammonium copper oride eeffalose solutions. E. Scmutz. Kunst 
sruir 12, 2S3-5(1930) Jentgn’s Rayon Rmrr 2, 243-0(1930) — A detailed discussion of 
the prepn of cellulose cuprammonium soln*. involving the following steps pptn ol 
Cu(OHk mixing of the Cu(0H)t with cellulose, exta of the blue liquor, soln of the 
Cu(OH)» cellulose milt in aratnoaia, filtration of the resulting sole, and remoral of 
air bubbles thrrefrom The mixing of dry cellulose with solid Cu(OH)j results in a 
much better control of the spinning soln Frederick C. Haiiv 

Nitrates of cellulose benzoate. M Sevpo anti J. Kovt>o Cellulose IiuS (Tokyo) 
6, 150-5(1930) —Cellulose raonobeaionte was treated at IS- 20’ with mired acids of the 
following percentage eompn , rrsp, HiSO*. HNOj. UNO, ard water fl) 71 14. 20 31, 
0 13. 7 92. (2) 65 18.1. 0 15 16 15 and (3) 59 5S. 21259. 023. 1S.S. Cellulose dim 
trate mononitrobcnroate (CdliOifNOibCO- C«H,NO t 1 was obtained by means of acids 
(1) and (2) and the mononitrate (C4HiOi(NO,)CO,Cdf»XQil by acid (3). The explo- 
sive properties of these nitrates are similar to those of the normal cellulose nitrates, bub 
compared with equally nitrated normal cellulose, these mixed esters are more stable, less 
hygroscopic and less soluble in ether-ale. and burn at a slower rate B C. A 

Acid adsorption and stability of mtroceDulose. D R, WrGGAtt J Fkrs Ckrm 
35, 536-9(1931) — UNO, and )ItSO« are adsorbed bv DitmceDulose of high N content 
other acids are adsorbed somewhat less The stability of the nitrocellulose is lowered 
to a degree depending upon the amt of acid adsorbed Malcolm Dole 

Phenomena of the lattice transformations of mtruce Dolose. Their generality in 
cellulose compounds. J. J Trillat. Onpt rt ■nJ 191, 1441-3(1931) — Trogu-v 
Hess and Kata (C A 24, 2377) base shown that the a ray interference pattern of 
ramie fibers, nitrated to a max . is changed 1 1 the fibers am swelled bv certim liquid*. 
The altered pattern reverts reversibly to that of the original fiber as the liquid evaporates 
from the fiber Cotton, nitrated to 12.95% N (nearly tnnitrocrllulose). gave a cryst 
diagram corresponding to tnmtroctUuk.se. Some of this nitrated cotton was then 
completely dispersed, instead of merely being swelled, by dissolving it in acetone, and 
was then recovered in the form of a film by evapn of the acetone The films showed a 
cryst structure baring a new lattice quango! 931 A U. and differing slightly in other 
respects from that of the undisperaed cotton It is uncertain whether this modification 
of the structure of the lattice corresponds to a uew cryst. form of tnmtrocellulose. or 
arises from a combination of the tnmtrocellulose with the solvent- The film retains 
about 1% of acetone very tenaaouslr The new diagram appears to be ■ nurture of 
that of the original tnnitrocellulosc with that of a new product- If the degree of nitra- 
tion of the cotton is less (19-12%). the fibers show a cryst. structure, although more 
feebly as the degree of nitration is less The corresponding films, however, show onI> 
bales corresponding to an amorphous structure. This difference hr t wren the films from 
cotton nitrated to 1295% and to 12% is quite sharp _ It appears that only tnmtro- 
ccllulose is a well-defined oompd capable of crystallizing in a second form as the result of 
passing through the disperse phase The presence of an ill-defined oompd such as 
''^J!nltTocel]u)osc’• hinders the proorsa and gives ns In an amorphous structure Sum 
larly. cellophane is cryst. and has a structure different from that of the initial cotton 
In general, it follows that the compd. of cellulose and native cellulose both can assume 
different cryst- forms after being passed through a state of swelling followed by di- 
rection- R H Lombard 

a.ff-Liguia. Peter Klasos Ssewrfc Krm. Ttls 41, 259-63(1930) — Reply to 
Hagglund's contention that there is only one lignin in wood (cf C A 24, 5152. 6007) 

A R Ross 

Utilization of hardwoods for mechanical and chemical pulp. H S. Hill. / 
Forestry 23, 1146-52(1930) — As Truce becomes more expensive, hardwoods become 
more important as pulp raw material That the pulping qualities of hardwoods have 
already been investigated and found to be satisfactory for a variety of pulp products i> 
evident from the literature reviewed by II The future use of hardwoods for pulp is 
esseuhaBv a matter of economics. Alfred L. Kavtuer.es 

Wood fibers. G J Ritter. J Forerfry 23, 533-41(1930). cf. C A 22,4149, 23. 
9.6, 1931 — The results of an investigation of the mierostructnre of the fibers of lb 
species of wood are presented. Two types of lignin are distinguished. Fiber eel! walls 
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are made up of layers, capable of being scpd into filmls b> chcm and mech means 
Tibnls in turn can be chemically scpd into fusiform bodies Cellulose ami lignin from 
wood cntvtac distinguished by their optical properties in polarized light A L K 
^Composition of Cassia siamea, L. Y Shinoda. Cellulose Ind (Tokjo) 6, 165-0 
^T030) —The following percentage compn has been found moisture 11 2. ale benzene 
ext 18 2. lignin (Kfmig) 37 3 (on the extd . dry product), ash 0 3. impure cellulose 40 3. 
hydrolysis value (Ost) 92 8 and pentosan content (Tollcns Kruger) 150% Before 
chlorination the wood meal was steeped in 10% NaOH soln for 48 hrs and Us cellulose 
content redetd , when the value 33 8%, of punty 100%, was found Xylose and min 
nose were found in the hydrolysis liquor, but no galactose was present B C A 
Bamboo. I. Fine structure of the bamboo fiber. K. Sisido Cellulose Ind 
(Tokyo) 6. 148-60(1930) —A theoretical discussion of the results of previous workers 

B C. A 


The use of microorganisms In certain commercial processes E E Hubert 
J Forestry 28, 542 5(103U) — A rfsum6 is given of making com products with the aid 
of molds, bictena > cists, etc with bibliography Txpts has c shown that spruce and 
balsam fir attacked by the group of fungi causing white rots may produce relatively lirge 
yields of pulp by the sulfite process Tins finding has possibilities in the future (It 
velopmcnt of pulp m.muf II is cam mg out expts on the action of a blue stain fungus 
on western jellow pine, the resulting by-product of which has com possibilities 

Alfred L Rammer™ 

Removal of hemleelluloses from wood by use of sodium hydroxide. O Horn 
Cdlulosrchemie 11, 161-2(1930) — Mineral acids and 5% NaOII have been used to 
remove licmicelluloses, undesirable impurities in wood investigations In the presence 
of NaOH, lignin may be oxidized or its components may be split off, perhaps through 
sapon and the balance may be altered Bcechwood sawdust, after extn with benzene 
ethanol. 1:1, was degumtned with 5% NaOII by 4 treatments at room temp for 30 and 
for 48 hrs , the ext after each treatment being removed and new alkali used The nv 
wt lossfor4 detns was23% If no lignin isremoved. a lignin content of 21 1% before 
dcgumming must rise to 29 G%. whereas experimentally, it was found to be n little over 
27% Methoxyl content for the wood before degumming was C 25%, cquiv to 7 7% 
for degutnmed wood, whereas experimentally only about 6 3% was found Each alkali 
treatment was followed by washing with cold water, dil AcOH and hot water until the 
filtrate was colorless, the results In all expts being fundamentally the same. Conclu 
sion: The method for dcgumming by use of 6% NaOH is a suitable one because, in addn 
to hemieelluloses, a part of the lignin is also removed C A BRAUTLRCirr 

Quality of technical caustic soda employed In the manufacture of viscose silk. 
V. I. Siiarkov. J Chem Ind (Moscow) 6, 1027-9(1929) — The punty of NaOH for use 
in viscose silk manuf is of the utmost importance. Practical expcnence has shown 
that the presence of NaCl + Na,CO t in NaOH in greater conens than 3 5—1% is harm 
ful, although very low concns arc not markedly bad These 2 salts exert about an equal 
depressing eiTect on the swelling of the fiber of sulfite cellulose A C Zaciiun 
Cellulose acetate rayon. KrCcer Kunstseide 12, 262-7(1930) — A review of 
recent scientific works related to the prepn of cellulose acetate, discussion of these 
results in the light of present practice in the manuf of cellulose acetate rayon, and a 
companson of this rayon with other types of rayon from various standpoints 

Frederick C Hahn 

Dry spinning of acetate rayon. Frttz OnL. Kunstseide 12, 279-81(1930), Jenl- 
ttr.*s Rayan Rnrvnc 2, — Nunttroea tocVora influencing the production and 

quality of acetate rayon are discussed A cellulose acetate should be chosen with the 
smallest possible structure of the cellulose molecule; it should be sol in proper solvents, 
free from impurities, of uniform viscosity and should not contain over 0 05% H,SO/ 
The spinning soln. must be prepd under the strictest conditions A cellulose acetate of 
fixed moisture content must be used, it should be uniformly dissolved w ith a mm period 
of stirring to avoid warming the mixt. and loss ol solvent. A no. of filtrations are required 
and all bubbles must be removed from the soln prior to spuming. Exptl. data are pre- 
sented showing the importance of the foregoing factors In the dry spinning process a 
careful control of the quantity and temp of the air is important. F C IIahn 

Strengthening of rayon Tatsumi Yamada. Repts. Imp. Ind. Research Lab, 
Osaka. Japan 11, No. 10(1930).— Absorption of water by cellulose depends upon the pres- 
ence of a free OH group and by replacing it with NO, or AeO groups it is possible to 
increase the resistivity toward water. A similar result is obtained by treating rayon with 
formalin Y. found the following conditions necessary to treat rayon with formalin- 
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fin I -2-2 0 tune of immersion 12 hrs , time of beating 5 hre. at SO- 70* and concn. of 
join. 4-10%. P I. '.'AKAKt'SA 

Mechanical adrances tn the artificial »ltk industry. Ham Scran dt. Chm j App. 
17, 205-7. 220-2! 1930) —A rtvinr. M. C. JloCRtn 

Beating of | paper j pal?. XL A characteristic of vegetable fiber* at paper-making 
materials. M N’aXaxq Cellular In-i (Tokyo) 6, 144-7(1930); cf. C. A. 24, 6431. — 
Wool li'k, asbestos and veg-table fibers were beaten, and their paper forming properties 
compared. V> ool cannot be split longitudinally but is reduced to jhort lengths showing 
no fibrillation, from which it is impossible to form a sheet. Sdk and asbestos tplit up 
into fibrils, tut the sheets formed from the products are weak because of the slippage of 
the fibers. It follows, therefore, that fibrillation is not necessarily accompanied by the 
derelopment of the adhesive properties which are essential for the production of satis- 
factory sheets Only vegetable fibers hare these characteristic properties, which are 
due to the colloidal state cf the surface cf the fibrils, and their felting capacity is of 
secondary importance. B C. A 

Beating of (paper] pulp. PL Improvement of absorbency of blotting paper. M. 
MaXaso Cellulate Ind (Tokyo) 6, lto-7. Abiiraclt 29(1920) , cf preceding abstract 
— Blotting papers cf high absorbency are obtained by the use of pulps treated with 
coned. NaOII solus., and the absorbing velocity of ndi products is. on the av , about 
40% higher than that of paper mads from entreated pulp. Hence pulps can be trans- 
formed into "freer” states than their natural ones, and this effect is the reverse of that 
obtained by beating B C. A. 

The stOizaboti of kaoliang rtatt. 1IL Industrial experiments on tie manufacture 
of soda pulp and paper. Rrcp YakaVotO Abitraett Jrtm Refit Central Lab S 
Sfavfhurto Railway Co 1929, 20-7 — 70% k a ol i an g pulp is used to m a ke white or 
Manila pap« V F Harrixotov 


The Spierer lens and what it reveals in cellulose (Seirriz) II A. Constitution of 
cellulose wothate (Lass*) 10. Lignin and ceDnlose (F*xvvr*BEVC, et el) 30. 
Methylated tn- and tetra -saccharides from cellulose and starch (Frecdt-tberc, 
Friedrich) 10. Concrete grindstones for wood pulp manufacture (BnL pat. 335,521) 
2a Artificial threads, films, etc. (Fr. pat. 693.240) 25. Treating cellulose material (Fr. 

pat. 692,796) 25. 

LEJErxE-Jcxc. Pact. A us dem Werdegsng der deutschen Z« list off -Industrie 
1880-1930. Festschrift rum 10 jahngen Bestehea des Vernas deutscher Zellsto'I- 
Fabnkanten e. V Berlin Setbstverlag d. Veretn*. 112 pp 1L 10 


Cellulose. Erie HAgclcxd Ger 515.018, June 10, 1927 In the t n a m if. of 
ceffulose by digesting wood with N’aOH sola., a part cf the black liquor by-product u 
returned to the digester, without cansuanrg, after its org constituents have been 
destroyed by heating it to about 3-7)' under 2W atm. pressure 

Ceffulose Erxst Mezet Ger 514,466, Feb. 20. 1930 A pure, highly volumi- 
nous ceffulose u prepd. by heating com. cellulose for 3-4 firs, at 3-5 atm. pressure with a 
dlhydnc abptatic ale. or a denv thereof, particularly a mono- or di -alkyl eth-r or an 
acetate or chloride. A small quantity of a weak a ffral i, e g , borax or soap, may also be 
present. Thus washed sulfite cellulose may be heated as above with ethyko- glycol 
momythyl ether 2 and KH« 0.5%. and the product wai’i-d and bleached. 

Cellulose. Hass Kamheed. Fr 693/05, Mar 29, 1930 A valuable ceffulose is 
obtained from soiled plant fibers, particularly cotton waste such as Inters, by treating 
the fibers mechanically to remove the greater part of the impurities in a centnfug* 
without a screen, after which the pectins, waxes and greases boned in the structure of the 
fiber are removed by leaching or light boiling. 

Drying ceffulose. Gustav h.'uuv-tw. Fr. 693,014, Mar 29, 1930 Cellulose is 
dried by means of liquid fi.Oi which is then extd. by lowering the pressure The dried 
ceffulose i! part-ctilarly suitable for acetylation or to be transformed into viscose 

Acidalahoa of cellulose. Soc. Asyx pod* l’ecd chtm. A BALE Fr 693.800, 
Apr 12, 1930 Ceffulose is acidulated by treating it first with coned, sofas, of neutral 
calls such as CaCk. MgOj. ZnCl, or thiocyanates of K, Ca, etc., and then with an- 
hydrides of aliphatic adds. Cf C A 24,3112. 

Iterating ceffulose, etc. I. G Parebwwd A.-G (Franz Becker and Hans 
Zepter. inventors) Ger 515,108, Oct. 30. 1927 A small addn. of urea is made to the 
nitra ting mixt. n order to eliminate or reduce the amt. cf 7nO> The process is parti cn- 
atlj useful in nitrating celhdose with relatively dl nitrating mixts 
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Cellulose esters. I. G. Farbenivd. A.-G. (Max Hagedom and Georg Hmgst, 
inventors) Ger. 615.100. Jan 7. 1027 Sol cellulose esters of higher fatty acids arc 
prepd by treating unpretreated cellulose with chlorides of the acids in the presence of 
pyndine,A5tunoU5ve or like base at a temp above 100*. e g. 110-140* Diluents may t>e 
prejRSft An example is given 

Cellulose esters. I G FARnrNivn A -G (Max Hagedom and Georg Ilingst, 
inventors) Ger 515.107. Jan 2*?. 1027 rosol or difhcultly sol cellulose esters of 
higher fatty acids are converted into sol esters by treatment in a liquid medium at a 
raised temp not exceeding 200® with an org or inorg acid, acid anhjdndcor acid salt, 
or rants oi these Thus, insol cellulose tnstcarate gives a clear 'oln when heated in 
CjHjCh with CljCCOOH to 145*. and the ester isolated b> pounng the soln intoCtOH. 
is sol in C«H<, CHCli and AcOAm Other examples are given also Cf C A 25,1379 

Cellulose esters. Soc Kodak-PathC (Soc anon francai«e) Fr 093,189, 
Apr 2 1930 Cellulose esters of fatty acids are made by heating cstcnfiable cellulosic 
material in vapors of a fatty acid having more than one and less than 8C atoms, at a 
temp above 100° but below 200° in the absenct of O and catalysts producing a degra- 
dation of the cellulose, until the ac>l group in the ester thus produced has reached at 
least 4%, the said vapors being the sole acylating agent The csteT may be estenfied 
afresh with addnl acyl groups 

BenzylcelluloseS. Joseph Bouchet Fr. 093,318. July 12, 1929 Aralkyl- 
celluloses, and particularly dibcnzylcetlulose, are obtained by treating alkali cellulose 
prepd with a coned NaOH lye with C«H|CHtCl at 70-100* without pressure and with 
or without a diluent 

Cellulose acetate. Oswald Shjierrad and Harry Blexshalb Tr G93.5GS, 
Apr 9. 1930 The AcOII is recovered from the acetylation mat by adding to this 
mixt an amt of water gTcatcr than that necessary to destroy all the anh> dnde remain 
ing, e g . an addn of 6-8% of water. The mixt. is allowed to stand at 36-35* until the 
cellulose acetate has become so! in acetone then transferred to a distg npp and finely 
ground AcONa is intimately mixed with it. and the AcOH distd off Fr 003,509 
describes the manuf of cellulose acetate in which the cellulose acetate is pptd from an 
acid product and collected as a porous opaque substance by dilg the acid product with 
water in amt almost sufficient to start the pptn and afterward bringing the acid prod- 
uct thus treated into contact with water so that from the moment of contact the product 
is submerged in an excess of water 

Cellulose acetate. Soc KODAK-pArnt (Soc anon francaisb) Tr 093,132. 
Apr. 1, 1930 Cellulose acetate is prepd by treating a cellulosic material with Ac,0 
and a catalyst m the presence of a mixt which dissolves the cellulose acetate produced, 
the mixt. eontg an amt of AcOII insufficient, by itself, to dissolve the acetate and an 
org volatile liquid not miscible with water and inert with regard to AcjO, e g , CtHtCli 
The cellulose acetate is pptd in an aq bath at a temp above the b p. of the volatile 
liquid, which is collected and condensed. Fr 093,133 describes the recovery of cellulose 
acetate from soln. in AcOH by mixing the soln with an aq pptn bath eontg at the 
beginning at least 20% by wt of AcOH and capable of pptg the acetate 

Cellulose acetate compositions. Soc. Kodak-Pato6 (Soc. anon. fran^aise), 
Fr 693,131, Apr 1, 1930. A compn suitable for making films is made by dissolving 
cellulose acetate sol. in acetone in a volatile solvent mixt composed of AcOMe 50, 
AcOEt 10-10 and acetone 46-10 parts This soln contains about 30% of cellulose 
acetate 


Apparatus for circulating and storing colloidal solutions of cellulose. Soc. indus- 
xrielle de Moij Fr 692.647, June 24, 1929 The app is constructed so that the 
cellulose is brought in a perfectly homogeneous state to the spinning nozzles for making 
artificial silk 

Saccharification of cellulose. Maurice Juneen. Fr 693,277, June 14, 1929. 
Cellulosic materials are heated under pressure to remove free O and then hj drol j zed with 
hot dil HjSOi in the presence of excess of water to obtain fermentable sugars An app 

is described with means for keeping the acid in rapid movement during the hydrolj sis. 

Carbohydrate esters. I G Tarbevind A -G (Max Hagedom, inventor). 
Ger 515,109. Feb 11, 1928 See Tr 008,086 (C A 24, 1650) 

Nitrocellulose solutions, etc. Joseph G. Davidson (to Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corp ) U. S 1,791,301, Feb 3 Nitrocellulose or a like cellulose denv is 
used with a solvent comprising the acetate of the monoetbyl ether of ethylene glycol or 
other solvent of the same type 

Felted cellulose fiber products. Georgs L. Schwartz (to E I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours &. Co) U. S 1,791,248, Feb 3 In forming products such as those suitable for 
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rnarmf of * artificial leather,” shoe box toes, etc , contmuousTiant , n f cellulose fibers are 
gelatinized with caustic alkali, the gelatinized fibrous material is Si/, )ccte j to heat and 
pressure and washed App is described 

Plastic compositions comprising cellulose esters and polymerized vlnyi •ompound*. 
Celluloid Corp 13nt 335,582, March 23, 1028 Cellulose acetate or other cllulose 
esters are used with polymerized vinyl compds sueh as polymerized vinyl ocean 
propionate phthalate. phosphate, chloride or bromide, styrene or the products obtained 
by dehalogcnating vinyl halides as by use of Za, with or without various plasticizers of 
softening agents, fillers, pigments, gums, resins, etc , or anti acid substances such as 
urea or Ca lactate or volatile solvents 

Plastic masses. 1 G Farbenind A-G. Fr. 693,496, April 7, 1930 Plastic 
masses are composed ol denvs ol cellulose such as acetylcellulose in combination with a 
gelatinizing or plastifying agent formed of one or more esters of phosphoric acid, the org 
constituent of which consists of mcnoalkyl or monoaryl glycolic ethers of the ethylene- 
glycol. propyleneglycol or butylcneglycol series such as dime thy Iglycalbutylglycol 
phosphate or dipropylglyco!butylglyco!phospbate Several examples are given 

Pyroxylin, sheets. Tire FtBERLOin Corp. Fr. C93.1SG, April 2, 1930 Smooth 
sheets of pyroxylin are made by transforming a gel of pyroxylin into a sheet while still 
plastic, and modifying the phys state of the surface of the sheet while drawing The 
sheets may be extended and submitted to a tension while extending ami a part at least 
of the solvent is removed by warm air 

Molding celluloid sheets and articles. II. db Hen Belg 369,941, June 30, 1930 
Previously heated and softened celluloid sheets are simultaneously pressed and subjected 
to the action of chemicals and of evapn until they have acquired the desired shape and 
such a consistency that they can be removed from the press without being cooled 

Viscose. Leon Ln-rEtepeLD. U. S 1,790,990, Feb. 3 Cellulosic material such 
as cotton or wood -cellulose is treated at least once with a caustic alkali sola contg not 
less than 15% caustic alkali (ealed as KtOH), wished, converted into alkali cellulose, 
and the alkali cellulose is converted into viscose Cf C A 24, 2292 

Nontransparent and glossy capsule of regenerated cellulose. Kalle & Co A-G 
(Julius Voss and Otto Schnecko. inventors 1 Ger 515,377, Nov 7, 1925. See U. S 
1.778,096 ( C A 24, 6014) 

Artificial silk from viscose. Zellsioptfabiux Wauuop and A Bernstein. 
Bnt 335,605, June 27, 1929 In a noneontinuous process of the type in which the 
thread, after coagulation and fixing, is collected on spools, acid is removed by passing 
the threads immediately after coagulation through a hot water bath, and the threads arc 
then spooled The coagulating bath may be formed of water 70, NajSO, 13, HtSOi 10 
and glucose 7%, and formalin may be added to the hot watrr bath 

Artificial uik from viscose. I. G. Parbevcjd A-G Bnt 335,675, Nov 8,1928 
Viscose made from umrpened alkali cellulose and contg excess of alkali as compared 
with its content of cellulose is spun into a soln of an NH» salt such as (NH,)iSO« to 
which acid and other Nil* salts such as the acetate or formate may also be added, as may 
also other neutral salts such as Na>SOt, NaCl, NaOAc or Na lactate, etc. For subse- 
quent coagulation the formed threads are passed through an acid bath of low conen 
such as a 6% H,SO, sola and the freshly pptd threads may be subjected to stretching 
The viscose is made from unopened cellulose at temps above 0*. Cf C. A 25,814 
Artificial silk. Counont des textiles artificiels. Bnt 335,613, June 28, 
1929 In forming filaments such as those from viscose spun into an acid salt bath, the 
partly coagulated filaments after leaving the coagulation bath are stretched by passage 
through a narrow tube through which flows a current of liquid (which may be the same 
as, or different from, the coagulation bath) offering resistance to the forward movement 
of the filaments as they are drawn by rollers or other devices App is desenbed 

Artificial Silk. ZnLl-SToyri’ABRSX WaumTOT and A Bernstein Bnt. 335,606, 
June 27, 1929 While passtng from a twisting spool to a reel, the material is allowed to 
fall into a liquid bath preferably contg a material such as a wax-oil emulsion which 
lorms a protective coating on the filament The app. is desenbed Precipitin ts 
which do not crystallize out are preferably used in the spinning process. 

Artificial silk. Benno Borzyxowset. Fr. 693,700, Apnl 11, 1930 See Ger 
492,279 (C A 2S.415) 

Artificial silk. N. V HollandSCiib Kunstzijdb Industrie Fr 693.411, Apnl 
5, 1930 Artificial silk of a dull luster is made by introducing into the spinning soln. 
terpenes or terpemc ales or mirts. thereof An emulsifying agent such as sulfonated 
castor oil is also added 

Artificial silk. Novasbta A. G Arbon Fr. 691.749, Mar 11, 1930 Artificial 
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silk on leaving the stunning nozzles is given a preliminary coagulation in a coagulating 
bath and then caused to pass in a direction not deviating much from the vertical through 
at least one subsequent vessel traversed by a pptg liquid to obtain a final coagulation 
Apparatus for drawing artificial ailk fa the moist state. Franz J Gaiilert I r 
693,574, April 0. 1010 _ 

Twisting and collecting artificial silk, etc. Wit I’ Dreater 1 S 1.790,9,9, 
Teh 3 Mech features 

Artificial threads. Michel J Dassonville Tr 092,665, June 2b. 1029 Cellu 
lose threads having a structure and qualities comparable to those of natural wool arc 
obtained b> varying the section of the thread from the spinning nozzle by a correspond 
mg \ anation of the flow or of the pressure of the cellulose sofa about to be spun 

Artificial filaments. Algemeevb Kunstzijde Unie N. V. Ger 514,400. Aug 
24. 1027 Artificial filaments of dull luster are prepd from sofas of cellulose acetate or 
other cellulose ester or i thcr by do spinning these m a spinning cell into which water or 
water vapor is introduced The spinning sofa may be anhyd or not Examples arc 
given 

Luminous artificial filaments. Henry A Gardner U S 1, <91, 199, Feb 3 
Artificial filaments such as those formed from cellulose acetate or viscose contain a 
compd of Ti such as the oxide and a small proportion of a radioactive substance, such 
as Rallri 

Removal of hydrogen sulfide from air of viscose-silk factories. N V Neder- 
landsche Kunstzijde Fabriek Dutch 23.233, Dec 15, 1930 The surplus alk 
liquor from the prepn of cellulose is used, ddd to 4%, for absorption of HjR from the 
foul air catalyzers such as N«. Cr and Mn salts (l£c)> are added for oxidation of the 

H. S Cf C A 24, 4933 

Fiber from wood. Geofce A Richter and Miltov O Scuur (to Drown Co) 
U S 1,790 838. Feb 3 Chipped wood such as jack pine is digested under pressure and 
with heating, in a saponaceous alk liquor such as a NaOH sofa contg 0 3 04^o of 
soap Cf C A 25,414 

Wood pulp. Gestaf Haglund (to PatenUktieboIaget Grfindal Ramen) U. S 

I. 791,470, 1 eb 3 Wood chips, licfore cooking with a liquor such as a sulfite sofa , arc 
preliminarily soaked in a cooking liquor produced in the usual manner without any 
addn of waste liquors from previous cooking operations, and, after removal of part of 
the cooking liquor, the chips are cooked with a cooking liquor mixed with waste liquor 
from a previous cooking operation or with such liquor from a cooking app still in action 

Cellulose pulp web. Gborcb A Ricuter (to Brown Co ) U S 1,790,839, Feb 
3 A web which is highly absorptive of Impregnating substances comprises gelatinized 
cellulose and loosely felted, substantially uncompacted fibers in unbeaten condition 
Cooking cellulose. Alb E Nielsen Norw 46.601. June 17, 1929 The cook- 
ing is earned out by indirect steam heating with circulation of the liquor through an app 
outside the digester Dunne the cooking process the liquor is subjected to a successive 
evapn in the circulation app in order to increase the heat value of the waste liquor, 
reduce the consumption of fuel and raw material and increase the output of pulp 
Pulp beater ("pulping engine"). S Milne Bnt 335,671, July 2G, 1929 
Apparatus for continuous beating and brushing of paper-making stock. Thomas 

J. Mullen U S 1,790,830, Feb 3 Structural features 

Washing paper-making pulp. Otto Mantius U S 1,790,714, Feb 3 App 
and vanous details oF app and operations are desen bed 

Paper. Friedrich K Wickel. Ger 515,186, Mar 27, 192S Impervious trans- 
parent paper is prepd from sulfite cellulose paper by impregnating this, as completely as 
possible, with anhyd glycerol, and then coating it on both sides with an aq sofa of 
albumin, preferably egg albumin, to which addns such as hardening agents may be 
made A soft and non adhesive product is obtained after drying Cf C A 24, 1741 
Unbleached paper, cardboard, etc, Valdeiiar W d’Obry. U. S, 1,791,092, 
Feb 3 _ A grass is moistened and steamed under pressure while preventing escape of 
substantially all the constituents of the grass, and the material is then mech disinte- 
grated for making paper, cardboard or the like Cf C A 24, 1931 

Paper-making apparatus. Deb L. Siieafor (to Black Clawson Co ). U. S 
1,< 91^84, Feb 3 Structural features 

Pf, P er ; mslcin e apparatus. Nils A Jacobsen U. S. 1,791,412, Feb 3 A device 
is provided, actuated by the wt of tom off paper, for automatically dividing the paper 
web on the wire doth in 2 or more parallel strips in case tearing of the paper web should 
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Section box lor paper-making apparatus. Earl. E. Berry (fo Beloit Iron Works). 
U. S. 1,790,852. Feb 3. Suction boxes are made of comparatively ihtn wall material 
composed of a Cr alloy such a* "stainless steel" having a high modulus vf elasticity and 
resistant to corrosion by the liquids with which it comes into contact. 

"Waterproofing paper. Wm 11 Richardson (to Richardson Co ). U.S. 1,79/,(U0, 
Teh 3. In malting waterproof cartons, ft bfant is printed and sprayed with paraffin on 
the printed side, and afterward is calendered with calender rolls. App is described 
Composition for waterproofing paper, millboard, papier raachf articles, etc. Dtw- 
txip Rubber Co . Ltd , D F Truss and G Gorham Bm. 335 559, June 25, 1929 
A material suitable for treating containers Jot food consists of an aq emulsion or dis- 
persion of rubber, gutta pcrcha. balata or the like. In admut. with an aq dispersion of a 
mineral or vegetable wax or mixt. of waxes, c g . paraffin, in which the wax content may 
amount to 2l>- r l5% of the "dry rubber wax content." The compn may also be used 
for sealing the fids of the containers 

Dyeing paper and paper pulp 3oc ayon. i-our L’rvn Crmt ABAle Fr. 693.172, 
April 2. 1 OJQ A unilaterally mono- or di acylated dumme such as oleyldiethylethyiene- 
diamine « U'ed as adjuvant in dyeing paper or paper pnlp 

Recovery of paste from pneted paper, and ehlefij wood paste Louts Grenaudieb 
U.S 1.791445, leb 3 Materials such ns old newspapers are soaked in water and then 
treated with an ftlk bath such as Na,CO, to form an all: soap with the fatty matter of 
the ink. and a substance such as NaCl is used which renders the soap insol so that the 
ml-contg soap rises to the top of the b3th and does not mix with the paste m the bottom 
of the bath 

24— EXPLOSIVES AND EXPLOSIONS 


Cn ARIES B MUNBOE AND C. C STORM 

Drying powder *nd explosive materials in vacuum. I BodswiC Chtm App 17, 
253-4, 279-4*0(1910) — B renews the difficulties encountered in drying powder and 
tells of improi eaicnts in the app M C. Rogers 

High bnsance studies on explosive efiect ud chemical constitution. L Tetra- 
nitromethane and its mixtures with toluene. Alfred Stuttuacher A res Schxm 
Sfvragjlejjir 25, llUKli ill) — S desenbes the prepa of C(N’Oi)» from (CHiC0),O 
and UNO, in lab app Because of the time required for the reaction (10 12 days) and 
poor yield (56%) the product has no industrial application Its properties are de- 
scribed When properly neutralized and dried it is apparinUy quite «tabfe A mixt. of 
J00 parts C(.VO»)r and 15 60 parts C,l!,Clh has a beat of explosion of 1701 Ca! /kg 
The scositivcnrss of this mixt. is greater than that c*f nitroglycerin, and its bnsance as 
indicated by I'e plate tests is even greater than that of gelatin pcnthnmt (C A. 24, 
C017. 25, 818) C. G Storm 

High bnsance studies. IL Mannitol hejamtrate (nitromannitol) and pentaery- 
thntof tetianitrate (Penthnt). Alfred Stettbaciier Z. git Schtet x- Sprcngtlogw. 
25, 461-2(1930) — In comparative tests of nitromanmtol and * Penthnt," alone and in 
nuxts S again attributes the greater explosive strength of the " Penthnt" to its mol 
structure about a central C atom (C A 24, 6017) Approx 30 g samples were deto- 
nated in heavy Te crucibles on brass or Fe plates, these being preferred to Fb plates be- 
cause of their greater hardness Among other units, tested, one cotitg nitromanmtol 
37.6%, nitroglycerin 6632% TNT C 3% was compared with • Fentbrit" 34%. nitro- 
glycerin 51% nitrocellulose 2 15%, NIf.VO, 129%, both nuxts having an exact O- 
balance The latter mixt gave slightly superior results A frozen rant of 60% 
Penthnt" and 40% nitroglycerin (60/40 ' Fentbmut ') is claimed to have the highest 
rate of detonation of known explosives — 9500 m /sec., as against 9000 m /sec for frozen 
nitroglycerin C G Storm 

The preparation of mtroceffufose with maximum nitrogen content F Lenzb and 
E Rubens Z g« Schxtss- SprngiloSxB 26, 4(1931) — Nitrating expts were made 
with cotton haters and mixts. of UNO, with IfrSOt. SO» (ClUCO)iO N t O, and P,Oi in 
varying proportions A max N content of approx J 4% was obtained with a nitrating 
mixt. of UNO, and 0,0, The product was only slightly sol. in Et,0 ElOH mixt 
Further expts. are m progress C G Storm 

The properties of the nitroglycerin isomers. A A. DsERSincovtcn and K- K. 
Andreev Z. gej Schuts 5f>roig«>J» 25, 353-6. 400-3(1930) —The literature of the 
subject is reviewed. D and A compared liquid nitroglycerin (A ) with the frozen labile 
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(B) and Stable (O forms, as regards brtsance and rate of detonation Tlie I’b block 
test method of, Hess showed (C) to have much sweater brisance than either (zl) or (B), 
and also to bc'more sensitive to detonation The same relation was confirmed by the 
Kast method (compression of Cu cylinders), although this method gave discordant 
results. Rate of detonation tests were made by the Dautnchc method in glass tube* 
22 mm inside diam. with 2 mm walls, picnc aad detonating fuse having a rate of 
7C00 m /sec was used (O gave the remarkably high rate of OfiO to /see (av of 3), 
(et) gave U65 m /sec- ( B ) failed to detonate completely with N'o 8 detonators, but 
gave a rate of 9100 m /sec when a booster of 20 g tetryl was used Similarly, (A ) gave 
a rate of 81*50 m /sec when a booster of 10-15 g (C) was used Contrary to the rate of 
detonation results (B) gave the highest Trauxl block test (5G0 cc). (A), SIS cc , 

(C) , 300 cc In this test the insensitiveness of (B) was probably overcome by the con 
finement afforded by the sand stemming No appreciable difference was found as re 
gards sensitiveness to impact When properly protected from contamination, (B) 
remained unchanged for periods os long as 70 days The linear conversion velocity and 
crystn velocity of the isomers were detd It is suggested that the loss of sensitiveness 
of gelatin dynamites during storage is the result of gradual conversion of (A) to (B) 

C G SroRst 

Researches on coal-mining explosives at the Safety in Mines Research Station, 
Buxton. W Payman TVoni Jmt Alining Eng 60, 1 l -24(1930 1931 j — Tests are 
made to det the safety of explosives in dusty and gassy coal mines. These tests include 
the number of cartridges in a shot-hole, the position of the detonator, the character of 
the stemming, the safety in the presence of coal dust and of methane. Ignitions of gas 
have been obtained with os little as 2 ox. of a permitted explosive with no stemming, but 
l ml of noncombustible stemming will prevent ignition of gas with 28 cz of a similar 
explosive. The presence of an inhibitor to prevent ignition of gas by explosives has 
been considered but this method has not been found practical Lxpts on the effect of 
compression o! gas have indicated that, up to at least 1 1 atm , as the pressure of the air 
and methane is increased the ignition point is lowered When the pressure ts reduced 
the ignition point of metliane and air is reduced even more rapidly than under increased 
pressure. A max temp is reached in the cose of methane under about '/i of an atm 
The greatest amt. of work is done when a detonator is placed in the cartridge next to the 
stemming and pointing inward C YV. Owtsos 

Explosive limits of fire damp. H Kiasr Cluckauf 67, 60-7(1931) —Results of 
recent investigations were discussed J D Davis 

A review of some recent dust explosions, D J Price and II R Brown Quart 
Natl Fire Protect Assoc 24, JO > 29(1930) —A comprehensive report is given on dust 
explosions at Western Maryland Gram Elevator, Hogan Mill l ced Co , l. T Catlston 
Elevator Co, Tobacco Byproducts and Chem Corp am! Staky Manufacturing Co 
All these dust explosions occurred during August and September, 1930, resulting in a 
gross loss of approx 5500,000 Analysis of all that is known of the causes further 
emphasizes the necessity of cleanliness in industries producing flammable dusts, im 
portance of controlling equipment design to minimize the likelihood of stirring up dusts 
or igniting them, and the value of inert gases as a method of preventing dust explosions 
in grinding equipment C, L Jones 

Nitrates of cellulose benzoate (Sendo. Kondo) 23. Acid adsorption and stability 
of nitrocellulose (Wigcam) 23. 

Sachsb, Prici! Die Bekampfung der Schiagwetter- und Kohlenstaubgefahr. 
Berlin: Phhmx-Veriag C biwmna 32 pp M2 40 

Explosives. Dynamit A.-G vork Alfred Nonet, & Co (Ph Naofwn amt II 
Ulrich, inventors) Gcr 613,053, Mar 28. 1930 Addn to 600.407, The invention of 
Ger, £00,407 (C. A. 24, 4397) is extended to cover the nitrates of homologs and of A r - 
alkyl derrvs of monoethanolamine and diethanolamine Cf C A 25, 1383 

Gunpowder blasting squibs for electrical ignition. Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tires. Ltd , and YV’ McGiiib Brit. 335.C07, June 27. 1929 Structural features 
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U A. CMIT 

Standard col or* end Irwtr dye* would benefit tertOt fadoxtry. Alois Muti. 
TexAU tlVM 79, 428-30H931) P.tur K_ Wownnt 

Color mcarcrnjgxnd color xtasdard*. II J Saww CSe« HVeiMod 28, 105-5 
11931) G G. 

Photoelectric cell hi defirute place fa color mea xui esent. Walte* JlL Scott 
Textile WoclAT), K5-0(193I) — A rfevnf n pren of tic accomphihramtf to dale alont 
the I-se of ccfor ncimeraer.ts. farther with s wamrt to textile manufacturer* “that 
\h*y must not look lor an immediate miHeuiiun fa thu field- ” The applicability. Emita 
poos and future possibility* of the photoJee. etH lor color measurement are dw cured 
The foIJTinni color analyzers that tuc thu dmee are brwfly described the T. C. B 
phot/jCofanri-teT. designed by Tocuamt. the photolee. rpectropbotometer dereloped 
by tie American riot-elec. Corp marketed by Elmer tc Annul the portable recorder 
and tndjcatisi color analyzer d*Ttloped by P J McU-t and J Rastk. marketed by the 
Ecrf*^vParr Co . the Coloricope, derefaped by H. H. Sheldon, Sew York Ltur . 
and the r-cord'.nz photolee. color analyzer dee" loped by A. C. Hardy, manufactured by 
Ce-jeral F.V-c. Co The fa'iaoei rA the foGowinf damn air pointed out- that tit photo- 
electric cell introduce! a distinctly new method of color measurement, that it entirety 
el.nzmlts the human rye and therefore yreatly increases the acc ur acy of the mature 
cert by dom* a "-ay with the ramble human factor, and that photo lec iritruments 
are v» t-TTpl* to operate that do prerioo* ipeoahred training M necessary R. K. W 

Eelihon between ttrorture and a£ariy of dye* for pfart fiber*. Mircmur 
Pcocmrrtiricz. Pnemytl Ciem 14,229-98(1330) — See C. A 24, HOI. A.C.Z. 

the *at color* from a cotton piece dyer** point of yiear. Geo 1L Haxxu*. Dyer. 
Ccluo Printer C4, 643-4(1930) — A brief d- ictm iog based co practical experience is 
yivcn </ the d "Lenities larolrtd m the use of rat Cofar* The ielection of % suitable 
dyertn/r. aad the importance cA tods factor* a* ti- quality of the water, the temp of the 
dye bath, the method lA handScp the food* »a ncmini them through the dye bath, etc., 
art cocudertA P cbt K. tVorxc* 

Pectojraphic xtudac* of solutions of dyextnfl*. Pact. Barr, Rcr jfci, cclUlies 8, 
€2- S(HCO), d C A 24, 3117 — Th' luudarly constituted compdl parzfnchnn aad 
fochna AB rn *q sofas. pi re the tarry sort tA pects^rxphi to «U and coned, tofu, with 
crytto bemj retarded m thL afa Methyl nolet doe* not {-»' crystal* Safrsnme T 
pres crystals at all masts.. whUetalnmoe Mb' pm amorphous band* but yield* 
cryttaU at 0X!2A% eomm. Hence, fa *afr*r.mes, dHa aids crystn. ard imped** it m the 
trepbe ny Lae tha ne deny*. The choice <A aoJrect modifies completely the peefafraph* 
cArtaiucd fa absent all cases. Picric aod m acetone pres dear unique emtali while fa 
ale. it tires a ttl tmpnxnated with eryital*. Saframne JL*i, which in water pra an 
umtaile ytl and crystals, m acetone yield* fine fae* a* aljo do mlramne T, methyl 
violet, paniachun. eryital nofc-t and le d aline scarlet. Ultraguc n wcopic era net of 
thr-e lofaj. ibow that all thos* which ptz a pectofraph of fine parallel lines contain 
nub lr ti asid e* "bile thcne which pre a prl depost are optically rout P. W L 
Action of cd70u* acid on an rail fiber*, and reaction* of tie product* formed with 
azo component*. 1C J e*x TctanrenjEE. O-m H'eeiMad 2*, C2-5(133L) — Tie 
questioa i* renewed whether form* react ire diazmmm coopds. with ammo 

acuisiA the Cb«, or whether U u merely abiofied. leadmz. on dertlopmecC fa mtrwo- 
phrool* and tber dye dtnr*. Formatioe ef H0C,!rdi'>t>0, from Pi OH and St Q, fa 
ezeen (Morel and S«z>y C A 22, 4 MS) ni confirmed m thu partiaAar mita-ye only. 
Uhen !-A was conducted tufa an Et/7 arJn. of p-avsrA and tyroane. If OfOjT.'W^H^te 
wa» loroed. but co diazo com p d. Lijit Izrtna* of dyes dereloped on the tb*r it very 
t'/A especially upon afterchromm*. Shade* are decidedly chaired f deepened) «od 
aad and alkali fajtaeatmprored by chroma^. Diazotized £Vr* »hoir tzptsenzztrrny 
Phofarrapi* may be pruned out on eili. K, H Ejtotl 

Rapid ideetficatioa of dye* on fiber*. Ratvptd Larfi. Tile 9, 1 1-7(1931) —A 
•chtane of aualjmi u pnseated for the rapid identificatioa cA ti» class of dye tz*id ou a 
pra *ample The ranous test* (treatment with IIC10, trrnhnf with l.'ijCOi, redaction 
with ScCtj and with xTc. hypoudfitt) are earned out by addsnz the rtafnti to the dyed 
fiber* ta test A. PaKsreatf-Cocma 

Tie djemj of cotton warn dafaj sxonp A. Pcatzet Ttlo 8, 1447-9(1930) — 
The dyetUf of cotton srarp O tie a tz az hath and before tuiztz u desnibed moo o l 

fomreia* fee each pro ce ss are riTnx. A- Yirmrav-Cacmm 
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Chemical finishing treatment* of cotton. C Tiinutm 7 >!’» ft,' I4*i7-I«<1l> «»). 0, 
nr. -11(1 in n Ihc treatment*. other than mercerl/uthm and bleaching, whlih « licet n 
considerable modification in the phv* aaprsl of cotton me de*« rtl»rd A t’-C 

Pyrlng «ml finishing cotton (nnlurov* I. MacKiui>\ /cv/i/a AVron/er 4S, No 
A7A. tit 0(Hl ID A drtnlled description!* given of the processing of thl* type of fabric 
from the time It come* from tlir loom In the grey to tin hunt folding ami boxing of tin 
finished nr lli le ■<«>»' K WmrNiH 

Contlnuou* blrichlnj challenge* tho chemist. Winn W Cir**tt TtxhU IfVff 
70, iilll 7(1<M11 the Merit of chrm developments to keep pace with the Kirch till 
pmvrmrnts 1* «lrr*n il . Hunt K Wokni m 

Practical «iipge*tion* for better handling of ncetato yarn* Mt ttaur IT OitaroN 
/ fthlr II < r( f 7o, 111 l(||im Suggestion* me glvtn for umdihc iltoii* mot adjust 
mi n|i of the mrcblnrry used In winding twisting nml tinting crlfnlo r neetatr yum 

Unit K Wiihnih 

Preparation of fabric* made of, or containing acetate rayon, prior to dyeing. 
J Cam ai.inii A'nch 3, IK7I, 1H7I(U>U» A Pai ini aw Cotm'Kft 

Dyeing of acetate rayon llraimar IIranoi n hi ' mum humlinU 12, 1707—7 

( Until cf C A 21, 2CM Phnlmheinlcal ilecomiMollloii of the «1 im The fading of 
dvr* on acetate rat on fuhiU* 1* discussed In tin light <>f oxhtitfim. rrdnctloii and enzyme 
them lea Mo t of the < use* discussed me cap! lined on thr l.taia of nxlditlon Arcont 
lug In tliia theory the dyratiifT forma a |*-rntldc which otldl/ra the constituent* of the 
dte 1 lie il) ring of celluhiae acetate la slewed na n aotti tuners* mid not na all adamji 
(ion process | he <lte la prearnt In a nioir finely dit tiled atate th in mi cotton ti atllea 
mill therefmc a greiter *mface of the dye la exposed to oxhlrtlotl Oil tliia bids la 
rapt lined ttie poor fnatneaa of hiolc dvea ami add (wool) dyes on acetate rat on Ihr 
fastness of union* diaro color* and lla trillion to their constitution arc «ll«cti**ed 
lbnl .Hl'.-lO- A rrtrnapect and an outlook In the future of acetate rayon detrlopimnta 
with resard to the dyeing of thla type of rayon and It* mist* with cotton, vi*co'r tavmi, 
wool amt wills I at miNicK C 1 1 am v 

Dyeing acelate rajron Mack. Tuan Paw Si*t rv 7 iNt P, 17-2.1(11*11 ) —A tcvleiv 
of the varlotii dvr* and prnccaaca which have liecn nropo-ed A Pannkai) Cotmntn 
Practical vlacoso dyeing. Kan* I nomi- A untltruU 12, 21*0-2(1010); Jtnttfn , i 
Hi ivmi Art i etc 2, 2*1 0(11* 10) — lllotchlly dyed vl*co*e r tynn I* ai a rule cnuacil by ini* 
»iill ihle preliminary trashing and Improper handling during dyeing, and, 1r** freiiuenllv, 
In the choice of dycatiilT MtcnUnra* In the dyelnf la due to ahiimnml viscose The 
foregoing itin'icnlty limy he obviated by tlie u*r of dyea of the Itignti type, or mixta 
Ihrieof with other direct dyea vrtdch are known to cipi dire well P C If. 

Tho structure of rayon In relation to •nlllno-bUck dyeing. A T. lfAti. Htlk J. 7, 
No 77,.17-H,No 78, .11, 11(1010), cf (’ A 21,0021 — Urcnuaeof the gtrntrr nbaotbi nt 
propertlea of the reseller a ted rayon* they gUr a liettcrbtick than cotton Acetate rayon 
*hnw a n sdutlvr abaotlirncy for basic cmni'di , ami will not nhaotlt mlt* Aniline and 
otlier umtiir* arc ntinuhcd hut the oaldiut (NaClO,) la not It la augseateil th it acetate 
ray on* might be tre lied with aniline fir*t and then mldl/ed In a fresh hath At prr*e»t 
ttiilllnr bt ick h i* not been satisfactorily dyrd oil acetate ravona A U Macormac 
P reparation, dyeing and flnlthlng of rayon crepe*. A. Cmant A’uJM 3, M1-A3 
(K* U). A Paiiniiav Couruan 

Printing ol fast-color rayon crepe* require* careful attention to detail*. Harmi. 
It SrwmtvANr. Trxhlt IP. rhl 70,5114 'I(IOTI) lUmv K. Wobnuk 

Siring ind finishing of rayon. W A I)yi.a KuntlicUt 12, 313*/!, (11(1-2(11*10); 
cf. C A. 24, 1 (ISA — A ilhius-hm of tticprrj'ii, testing mid rcyulrrd properties of Hatch 
ptatr* for the thing and finishing of rayon Pkiuxuiick C. IIaiin 

Tho coloration of illk Hocking*. }5 It Iroiman /her, CViVo /‘ rifl/er OS, 23-4 
(H*U): cf ('A 21, Uin’i "I he various processes arc descried vvllh t> irtlcnhr empha. 
sis on the dlfhcultlr* Involved The water used, the preliminary tiviking, the nop. used 
lor dy ring, the degiimining tuiar**, the dyeing of pure silk mid «ilk cotton stockings, the 
selection of suitable dvcstulT* for rnch tvt>e, etc , are discussed Itiinv K. Wohnkk 
H osiery redyeing made eailer. llramur C. ItonttHT* Textile HVr/<f 7P, ,1fr> 
(I *11) — before snipping n preliminary hathcmnjHrrdof l ,1%smla ash and I*/»-lV«% 
*<u pine oil la recouuueiidiil The ndvantagra of tlie use of the sot pine ell nrc: it 
penetrate* and open* up Ihc fiber* without Injuryliig them It remove* port nf the 
color, Imt doe* not stmt tlie resist colon In Ihc plcot edge nr clock It reduce* the nmt 
or nyposmhle or sulfosylatr nerdril II rediicea the stripping time, thereby reducing 
also the <1 mgrr of rnech. Injury to the good* lUmy K. Wurnrh 
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The preparation of tussah silk and schappe Silk prior lo dyeing J Hracoknot. 
Rbjm 5, 1*67-71, 2043-7(1930), 6, 41-5(1031) —A review A P C 

The printing of wool and silk using the Neolan colors. VeRNOK D FreehLand 
Dyer, Calico Printer 64, 040-7(1930) — The Neolan dyes used for printing are divided 
into those which require the addn. of Cr acetate to the printing paste and those which do 
not require it Recipes are given for each type A list of the solubilities of these dye- 
stuffs in HjO at 2I2*F is also given Roby K. Worker 

Plate printing on *dk. J Clarou Russa 5, 1705-9(1930) — Practical operating 
hints, with a no o! formulas A Papikeau-CoutCRE 

The dyeing and finishing of union wool-sdkgoods. L Hokkbt Russo 5, 2047-57 
(1930) — Thu is a general description, dealing more particularly with the various types 
of machines available for the handling of the goods A Papikfau Couture 

Dyeing wool with indigo in fermentation vats R Dutoit Ti&o 8, 1309-1*4 
(1930) — The principles and technic of the proctss are described A P C 

The treatment of lace curtains. C L risiiwtcjc Tila 8, 1435-11(1930) — 
Methods of bleaching, dyeing and finishing of lace curtains, at present in use in various 
European countries, arc described A PapikeaU CourciF 

Dyeing and finishing curl cloths. Douglas Kermode Dyer, Calico Printer 65, 
13!M0(19dl) , cf C A 24, G022 —Curl cloths consist of a worsted or worsted mohair 
■pile in loop form, knitted into a cotton backing As a rule its manuf is a work for 
specialists Dyestuffs which have been found suitable for this type of fabric arc listed 
and methods of applying them are described Ruby K Worker 

The dyeing of wool-felt and hair-felt hats. E Dutoit FiJo 8, 1441-7(1930) — 
Practical operating hints with a no of formulas are given A PapikeaU Couture 
D yeing vegetable-ivory buttons Karl Haiik Dyer, Calico Printer 64, 399-400 
(1931). — See C A 24,5503 Ruby K Worker 

Bleaching and dyeing leaves and grasses. F Grove-Palmer Dyer, Calico 
Printer 64, 707-8(1930), cf C A 25, 501 —The basic dyes are gem rally used for these 
materials because of their brightness, cheapness and high tinctorial power Cellulose 
enamels in various colors may be sprayed on with an air pistol Metal leaves can lie 
obtained by spraying on lironze powder in a clear cellulose medium, or better stilt by 
electroplating with metals Ruby K Worker 

Kaoliang starch as a finishing material for textiles. Jusaburo Kawamata 
Abstract from Kept Central Lab S Manchuria Railway Co 1529, 27-9 —In respect to 
its value as a sizing material kaoliang starch occupies a position between wheat starch 
aDd corn starch V F HaRringtOK 

Noteworthy machinery development of recent years inarches unretarded through 
1930 into 1931. Edwik D Fowle Textile World 79, 004-7(1931) —A review of new 
machinery developed for bleaching, dyeing and finishing Ruby K Worker 

A new use for textiles Geo Rice Dyer, Calico Printer 65,28-9(1931) — Cotton 
stationery is described with particular reference to the processes used for stiffening, 
coating weighting and glossing the fabric. The requirements of this material are that 
its stiffness shall be such that it can be written upon with a pen or printed upon with a 
typewriter, that the interstices shall be filled, and the finish smooth, so that the im 
pression of the pen or the typewriter will be even that the handle shall be satisfactory, 
that the writing shall be retained even when wet and that the fabric must permit 
erasures Ruby K Worker 

Washing cotton and linen. Yncve Dalstr6m Stensk Kern Txds 42, 263-77 
(1930) — A crit review is given of the conflicting laundry technology literature . 

A R Rose 

Future textile-laboratory practice. Geo B IIavek Am Dyestuff Reptr, 19, 
757-61(1930), Textile World 78, 3028-30(1930), 79,42-4(1031), Melt, and 2, 1319-28 
(1031) — New avenues ore suggested for directing the future work of the Textiles Com- 
mittee of the Am Soc for Testing Matenats Illustrated descriptions are given of app 
for measuring yam balance, corkscrew in yarns crimp and yarn slippage, all of which are 
properties of the yam, and for measuring porosity, absorbing power for liquids, bursting 
strength precise thickness, abrasion, heat flow and resilience of fabrics 11 K W 
Influence of laundering and exposure to light upon some washable silks. Marios 
Griffith Ohio Agr ExpL Sta , Bimonthly Bull 147, 179-81(1930) — Only pure dye 
branded silks were used All 12 samples showed a very decided fading upon exposure to 
light and dunng the laundering process Blue and green colors faded most, while peach 
and yellow were least affected by light exposure The highest priced silk contained less 
than '/« the amt. of finishing matenats present in the least expensive silk The breaking 
strength varied from 31-69% of the original when exposed 48 hrs to light The dc- 
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crease m strength resulting from 15 launderings varied from 15-17% The silks tost 
25-12% of their original elasticity as a result of exposure to light for 48 lirs The 
expts. are being continued along chem hues C R. T Earn 

A cloth-wear testing machine. J. A Matthew J Textile Inst 21, 545-COT 
(1950) — The design ol machines for testing doth wear is discussed and a new machine 
is described Its principle is that a sample under a definite tension u rubbed with a 
Carborundum surface The no ol rubs necessary to produce fracture is taken as a 
measure of the resistance of the cloth to wear Results arc given to show the effect of 
earning the rubbing conditions for a doth and also to show the comparative resistance 
to wear of a no of cloths under fixed rubbing conditions It is shown that wear tests and 
tensite strength tests bear little relation to each other RUBY K Worner 

Relation of cotton to synthetic fibers. C C Mltain Jentgen's Rayon Renev 2, 
231 8(1930) —See C A 24, MS3 Frederick C Haiin 

Fiber cross-section. II L Barthelfmy Kunstsride 12, 310-7(1030j — An im- 
proved method of making rayon cross sections is described A slit is made lengthwise 
in a smatl cork to a depth ’ of the diam A single thread of rayon is placed in the slit 
parallel to the axis of the cork and then disks ore cut therefrom with a razor This 
method is an advantage over the Herzog method in that the individual filaments can 
be distinguished and counted Frederick C Hahn 

Fiber cross-section of acetate rayon II Stadhsoer Jentgen’s Ras on Rrrtnr 2, 
245-3(1930), Kunstseide 12, 310-3(1930) —The two general types of acetate rayon 
cross sections, "ribbon like” (l) and "clovcrleaf" (II) arc discussed, and microphoto- 
graphs are given of the cross sections of various com acetate rayons Earlier acetate 
rayons were of the type I but present-day rayons are of type II. Type II are superior as 
regard to lower gloss and higher wet and dry strengths Frederick C Hahn 

Physicochemical studies on the structure of wool hair alter treatment with alkali, 
acids and chlorine Ernst Tanzer. I('i» Arch Landv , Abt B, Tiererndhr Tier- 
zucht 4, 207-346(1930) — Wool from several breeds ol sheep was treated with IIC1, Hr 
SO,, IINOi. AcOH. Cl water and chloral hydrate the wool was then investigated as to 
histological changes, change in wt , fineness, flattening, hygroscopic properties, tensile 
' strength, elasticity, polarization, reaction with methylene blue, biuret test, reaction with 
MiUon’s reagent and Allwordens reaction Many references are appended 

W Gordon Rose 

Rotenone as a moth-proofing agent E A Back. R T Cotton and R C. Roark 
J Ectin F.ntomol 23, 1014(1930) — Rotcnonc, the insecticidal constituent of dems root, 
cube root and some other tropical plants is effective as a moth proofing agent From 
1 to 2% of rotcnonc is dissolved m acetone nnd the soln is used to impregnate woolen 
goods The impregnated goods appears to be highly resistant to Bttack ol the clothes 
moth, bisellielia. and of the beetles, Anthrenus rorat and Atligenus ptceus 

Acetone solns contg as low a? 0 05% rotenone gave excellent protection from these 
insects The rotenone treatment appears to be equal to that of other propietary moth- 
proofing solns now on the market Application for a public service patent has been 
filed C H Richardson 

Note on a little-known fireproofing process. E Purorr Ttba 9, 33(1931). — 
Perkin’s method consists in impregnating flannel with a 26® Be Na stannate soln , 
draining, drying between heated Cu rolls, treating with a 10* B i (NIIJiSO, soln to ppt 
Sn(OH),, draining, drying, washing and drying again The resultant fireproofing is 
permanent, as the SnOj is combined with the fiber, it increases the mech strength of the 
fabric and its resistance to washing and ironing, and moreover it acts as mordant if it is 
to be dyed A Papiveau Couture 


Condensation products from ary Idithioglycobc adds [dyes] (GEBACER-rOuNrco 
Jarsch) 10. Heteropolar C compounds XII New dyestuffs of the aniline blue 
senes and perchlorates of several important tnpbenylmethane dyes (Diuniey, Dink- 
uagb) 10. fl-Hy droxy-a-picohne azo dye (Bnt. pat 335,818! 10- Leuco indigo (Fr. 
pat. 693,469) 10. Tnarine derivatives [intermediate] (Bnt. 335,783) 10. 


Dyes. Compagnie nationals de matures colorantes et manufactures de 
pRODUrra esuM du Nord RiUNiBs CStabussembnts Kuiilmann) Fr. 692,927, June 
28, 1929. Anthraqwnone denvs which dye cellulose acetate silk are prepd by the reac- 
tion of sulfonic acids of aminohydroxyanthraqmnones such as diaminoanthrarufin and 
aiaminochrysazme, their salts or reduction products, with either an aldehyde or its 
substitutes in the presence of hyposulfite, or byposulfite compds of aldehydes previ- 
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ously formed In the presence of a n excess of byposuLlite or sulfoxylates of aldehydes 
Thus, Na diaminosnthrarufin 2.6-disul/oaate is dissolved in water and BzII and Na>SjO* 
are added and the mist, is heated. The product dyes cellulose acetate blue Several 
other examples are riven 

Dyes. I G F uf.n&t A -G Fr 693 474, A pul 7, 1030 Dyes of the anthra- 
rjumone senes are made by the reaction of a-ammoanthnmidcarbazoles or their substitu- 
tion products with anthraquinone-o-halocarboxylic acids or their denvs or substitution 
products and transforming the reaction products into the corresponding aendones by 
the known methods- Thus, 4 -ammo-1. t'-anthnmidcarbazole (by upon of 4 benzyl- 
amino-l.l'-anthnroideirbazole) is heated with anthrafjumone 2-bromo-I-cafboxylic 
add in the presence of AcOK, MgO and (AcO)iCu The product dyes cotton from the 
vat in olive green shades Other examples and formulas of the products obtained 
are given. 

Dyes. 1 G Farbevtvd A -G Fr 093,1 C9, April 2, 1930 N condensation 
products which dye cotton from the vat are prepd. by condensing ammoanlhraquinone- 
carboxyhc acids, the COOH groups of which are so transformed that they do not form 
salts, with negatively substituted polynuclear org cnmpds Thus, dibromo-3,4^,9- 
dibenropyrene S.Kbqumone is boiled in C,vH» with NaOAc. CuO and the Et ester of 1* 
armnoanthraquinone 2- carboxylic aad until practically all the Hr is removed. The 
product dyes cotton in violet red shades from the vat. Several other examples are 
given. 

Dyes. I G Famevimd A -G (Paul Ochwat, inventor) Ger. 515,33!, May 2. 
1929 The dyes obtainable from anthnnudes by aad or alio condensation are halogen - 
a ted. and the products are caused to react with N compds. contg at least one exchange- 
able If atom Products giving deeper shades than the initial dyes are so obtained. 
Thus, the dibromo denv ol a dye prepd as described in Ger 607.340 (C A 23, 599) may 
be boiled for 2 days in C f ,IIi with l-ammoantbraquinone in the presence of A’a,COi. 
NaOAc and CuCl Other examples are given also 

Dyes. I G Fakbeumo A -C (Paul Nawtasky, inventor) Ger- 515,090, 
July 17. 1928 Addn to 498.292 The method of purifying A'-dihydro-l^'.l'- 
anthraquinonaj-me described in Cer 4982292 (C A 24, 3907), is now applied to the dye 
obtained by treating the above eompd. with HrSO, of low water content, preferably in 
the presence of HiBOi. An example is given Cf C A 25,599 

Axo dyes. Erkest F Gsethfb (to Dow Chemical Co ). If. S 1 ,790.807. Feb 3. 
Ato dye* which give various red shades ate formed from the tetrazo detiv of a diamino- 
diary] ether such as diammodiphenyl ether coupled with an aryhde of 2,3-hydroxy- 
napbthoic aad such as 2,3-hydroxytiaphthanihde 

Azo dyes. Guillaume de Movtmollim (to Soc. anon pour 1 ind chim- i Bile). 
U S 1,791 444 Feb 3 By coupling aryhdes ol 2^-hjdroxynaphthcnc aad such as 
the aryhde derived from e-aminodipbenyl ether with diazo compds such as those derived 
from 4-ch lor o-2-aminodi phenyl ether, e ammodiphenyl ether, the corresponding cresyl- 
chlorophenyl or chlorocresyl ether or the benzyl ethers of o-ammophenols or o-amino- 
cresols, last red dyes are produced, which may be formed on a suitable substratum and 
employed for making red varnuher Examples and details of procedure are given 

Azo dyes. Max Schmid and Fritz Straus (to Soc. anon, pour Find. chim. It 
Bile) U S- 1,791,432, Feb 3 Azo dyes suitable for conversion into metal denvs 
such as those of Cr or of Cu are obtained by coupling a diazo-compd contg an OH 
group in imposition to the diazo group (such as the diazo denv of 4-ch!oro-2-ammo- 
phenoI-C-sulfomc aad or 1 -dixzo-2-naphthoM-rulfcmic aad) with pyrazolone denvs 
such as 5-pyrazolone-3-carbo*ybc aad or its Me or Et ester. Examples are given of 
dyes the Cr compds of which produce violet or red dyeings. 

Azo dyes. I G Fakbeveto A.-G Bnt. 335,355. June 21, 1929 Dyes rnsoL in 
water are formed in substance, on the fiber of on a substratum by coupling the diazo 
eompd of an amine of the general formula aryl NH R'JCR* NH, (in which R' and R' 
are aromatic nuclei which may be substituted or unsubstituted and X represents either 
a direct linkage or an’’— IS IS — group, or m which —10 — X — R* — stands for a 
condensed aromatic system) with an aryhde of 2.3-hydroxynaphthoic aad. By use of 
2 mot. proportions of nitrite, mtrosodiazo compds are obtained and the corresponding 
nitrosoazo dyes may be treated in substance or on the fiber with a reducing or saponify- 
ing agent to remove the mtroso group Several examples are given. Cf C A 25,1092 
Azo dyes. I G Fares vtvd A -G (Rudolf Heil, inventor). Ger 515330, 
Sept. 9, 1928 Brown azo dyes insot- tn water art prepd by coupling the diazo compds. 
from 2-aimno- //-a IlcylpyTazo lean thrones, or 2-amino- A’-a rallrylpyrazoleati thrones, with 
aryhdes of 2^-hydroxynaphthoic aad An example is given. 
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Azo dyes. Imperial Chemical Industries. Ltd Ft. 092, CM. March 3, 1930 
See Bnt 331.839 {C A 23,213). 

Monoazo dyes and amines. British Research Association por the Woolen 
A Worsted Industries and A T King Bnt 33i MO. July 0. 1929 Monoazo dyes 
and amines are produced simultaneously by the reduction of disazo d>cs of the type 
X N N Y N N Ci«H«(OIf) tn which X and Y represent aromatic residues such as 
those of benzene, naphthalene, diphenyl, diphenyl sulfide or other grouping the reduc- 
tion being effected with alkali metal bisulfite (with intermediate formation of disazo- 
sulfites) The disazosulfitcs may be treated with alkali metal hyposultilr to produce 
the amine or ammoozo compd Several examples are given 

Disazo dyes. I G Farbenind. A -G Bnt 335,705, Oct. 4. 1928 Adisazod>e 
giving vivid greentsh yellow dyeings on wool, fast t&fullmg and to light, is formed bv 
coupling tetrazotued 4,4 '-diamino-3.3'-dichlnro-5.5'-dimethyItnphenyImi. thane with 

1 (2'-chloro-5'-sul(o)phenyl 3-methyl-5-pyrazo!one The 4.4’-diamino-3.1' dichloro 
5 5 '-dimethyltnphenylmethane is made bv condensing Bill with 3 -chi or o- 2 toluidine 
Mention is also made of the production of some other similar dyes. Cf C A 24, 23(M 

Disazo dyes. I G Farbenind A G (Karl Dobmaier, inventor) Get 5152331. 
Aug 21, 1927 Disazo dyes giving yellow shades on cotton are prepd by coupling the 
diazocompds from mtrobenzoylated diamines or their denvs with suitable components 
free from Nil* groups, reducing the NOj group of the monoazo dyes so obtained, diazo- 
tizing. and coupling with pyrazolone denvs eontg diazotizable Nil, groups, or with 
compds- of the C«H« or CuIIi senes in which a diazotizable Nil, group is present in a 
‘ heteronuclear" side chain. Suitable components for the first coupling are phenols and 
their ethers and carboxylic acids, acetnacctandidc. and phen) 1 methyl pyrazolone 
For the second coupling, m aminobenzojl 2.5,7 aramonaphtholsulfomc acid is specified. 
inter alia The reduced monoazo dyes may be condensed with mtrobenzoyl chlonde 
or its derivs.. reduced again, and diazotized before finally coupling as above Other 
modifications are desenbed also Examples are given 

Disazo and trisazo dyes and their metal compounds. Soc. anon poor l’ind 
chim A BAle, F. Straub and W Anderau Bnt 335,523, Apnl 23. 1929 Disazo and 
trisazo dyes obtainable by coupling with the monoazo dye from 2-amino-5-naphthol 7- 
suIfomcacid(2mols coupled acid) either 1 mol proportion of an o hydroxydiazocompd or 

2 mol proportions of an o-carboxy diazo compd . or one mol proportion each of an o- 
hydroxydiazo compd and a diazo compd eontg no o hydroxyazo group (excluding in 
this case a-hodroxycarboxy-group eontg diazo compds ) are treated (at any stage) with 
chroming or other metallizing compds such as compds of Mr, Fe, Co or Ni Vanous 
examples are given for producing dyes of different colors. 

Trisazo dyes. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd Fr G93.585 April 9, 
1930 Trisazo dyes, eontg at least 2 COOII or 2 SO,H groups or one of each and suit* 
able for dyeing regenerated cellulose, are obtained by coupling tetrazotized 3-amino- 
benzene-l'-azo-l’ aminocaphthalene or a substitution product thereof with one mol. 
proportion of a phenol naphthol or a carboxylic or sulfonic acid thereof and with one 
mol proportion of the same or another component other than a naphtholary Ike tone or 
an arylide of 2,3 bydroxynaphthoic ead The same products are obtainable by coup- 
ling diazotized 3-mtrobenzene l'-azo-l'-aminonaphthalene or a substitution product 
thereof with a phenol, naphthol or a carboxylic or sulfonic acid thereof, reducing, diazo- 
tizing and coupling with a suitable component Several examples are given 

e-Carboxyazo dyes. I G Farbenind A -G Fr 693.024, Mar. 29, 1930 e- 
Carboxyazo dyes dyeing substantively and eontg Cu are made by the reaction of agents 
liberating Cn on dyxsVads obtained, by ecmpbng tetTiicrtsied 4,4'-diaTmnalipVitmy\-3,3'- 
dicarboxyhc acid with 2 identical or different mols of arylamino- or aro> laminonaph 
tholsulfomc acids which contain in the aryl or aroyl group groups which render the 
compd sol in water Several examples are given 

Vat dyes. I G Farbenind A.-G (Arthur Wolfram and Emil Hausdarfer, in- 
ventors). Ger. 514,432, Dec. 31, 1927. See Bnt. 303,375 (C. A 23,4579). 

Vat dyes. I. G. Farbenind A.-G (Paul Nawiasky and Alfred Ehrhardt, 
inventors) Ger 514,433, July 20, 1929 Green vat dyes are prepd by halogenating 
dimethoxydibenzanthrone in an inert org solvent in the presence of a catalyst, e. t 
FeCl, Examples are given 

Vat dyes. I. G Farbenind A.-G (Max A Kunz and Karl K6berle, inventors). 
^ 515,328, Mar 31. 1929 Addn to 499,169 (C A 24, 4168) and 510,600 (C. A . 25, 
i ik ^ t et t0 Ciccn-blue vat dyes are prepd by treating dibenzanthrone or iso- 
dibenzanthrone or their denvs with Br or other brominating agent in an acid medium 
in the presence of a metal or a metal compd. as a catalyst. Hg, Mn and Sb are suitable 
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catalysts, and when using these the use of IlCISOj as the acid medium docs not give nse 
to products contg CL The products arc fast to light and atm Influences r samples 
are given 

Vat dyes. I G Farbenind A -G (Robert Berliner, inventor) Ger. 615,329. 
July 5, 1028 See Brit 314.809 (C A 24, 1620) 

Vat dyes. I G Fasbensmo A*G (Max A Kunz and Karl Kdbetlc, inventors) 
Ger 516330, Dec 30, 1028 Adda to 613.228 (C. A 25, 1390) New vat dyes giving 
varied shades arc prepd by condensing neg substituted dibenzanthrones or isoibbeni 
anthrones with amides or imides of mononuclear carboxylic acids The condensation 
maybe effected in a high boiling solvent in the presence ol a catalyst and an acid binding 
substance The products may lie sapond by the usual methods to yield mono- or poly- 
amino compds ol the dibcnzanthrone or isodibenzan throne senes 1 samples are given 
Vat dyes. I G Fardrni.nd A -G Tr C92.8C9, Mar 28, 1930 Halogenated 
bcnzanthronepyrazoleanthroncs. which dye textile fibers In valuable blue shades, are 
prepd by treating benzanthroncpyrazoleanthrone. its drrivs of isomers, preferably in 
the presence of catalysts, with halogens or substances capable of liberating halogens in 
the presence of diluents or solvents Several examples are given 

V*t dyes. I G raanENiwu AG Fr 093,042, Mar 29, 1930 Stable leuco vat 
dye prepns forming by soln in water a vat ready to be used for dyeing, are prepd by 
mixing with a protective colloid a wetting agent and a stabilizer, the leuco compds of 
vat dyes of the anthraqmnoac and thioindigo senes which are capable of dyeing from a 
"cold vat" of hyposulfite The mixt is dried and the dry powders ground with a 
caustic alkali and a reducing agent Thus the leuco compd may be mixed with mo- 
lasses, an alkylnaphtbalenrsulfomc acid, hydroqumone, caustic alkali and N«rS,0| 
Vatdjes. I G Fabbenwo A -G Ft 693,107, April 1. 1930 Vat dyes contg 
one or more halogens are prepd by treating isodibenzanthrone or its derivs , or denvs of 
dibcnzanthrone, with anhyd metallic halide* capable of yielding halogens If necessary 
other hatogcnation agents, substances lowering the m p . appropriate catalysts, solvents 
or diluent are added The halides of I>, Al. Sb and Ilg are suitable for the chlorination, 
and alkali and alk earth salts may be used for lowering the m p 

Vat dyes I G FARDBNrvD A -C Tr 693,410, April 5, 1930 Vat dyes are 
prepd by heating 2 mereapto-l-methylartthraquinone or 3 mercapto-2-methyIanthra- 
qumone or their denvs with S or by heating 2 halo-l-methylanthraquinone or 3-halo-2 
methylanthraqumone or their denvs with S and substances producing or facilitating the 
substitution of halogens by S Several examples are given 

Vat dyes. I G Farbenind A -G Fr C93.817, April 12. 1030 Vat dyes are 
obtained by treating the anthraqumonyM' ammo-1. 2 benzanthraqumones with con- 
dcnsing agents Thus a anthraqumonyM' amino-1, 2 benzanthraquinonc when heated 
with moderately dil H,SO< or with a mixt of NaCl and AICIi gives a product which 
dyes pure yellow from the vat The same initial material treated with A 1C I, in the 
presence of a tertiary base such as pyndme gives a greenish blue from the vat Several 
other examples are given 

Vat dye* (anthraquinonyicaxbazoles). Fritz Baumann (to General Aniline 
Works) U S 1791,181, Ieb 3 Vat dyes of the general formula. 



wherein at least one s stands for an anthTaquinonyhmmo residue being attached to the 
nucleus by only one linkage in the position x, and the other x’s stand for substituents of 
t he poup cmsm mml ed U aud. wvj wwatewt. SMbstsAnmA itvi vtamvci a\\ wastes may be 
further substituted generally red to grayish powders, msol in org solvents sol in coned 
ll|SO« with a blue to reddish brown color and dyeing cotton from the vat red to grayish 
black shades of excellent fastness, are produced by the reaction of a 2,2'-dianthraqui- 
nonyl l,l'-caibazole such os 5 5' diamino-2.2' dianthraqumonyl l.l'-carbazole, with 
the corresponding 4 4' diamino compd or 6-amino~4' be nzoyla mi no-2,2' anthraqui 
nonyl l.l'-earbazole, with a halogen anthraqumone compd such as 1 p tolylazimtoo-3 
bromoanthraquinone, d-chloroanthraquinone or I benzoylamino-4 chloroanthraqumone, 
at an elevated temp (suitably 1WKJ60*) for 3-4 hrs (suitably in a high boiling solvent 
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Mich ax tnphthnlcne, trichlorolictizcne or ethy Icarbxzole and in the presence of an acid- 
bmdtng substance) Cf C A 25, 1390 . _ 

Vat dyes. Karl Wilke (to General Aniline Works) U S 1,790, <80, Feb 3. 
See C A 24, 2301, 23U 

Substituted thloindigo vat dyes. Karl Sciiirmachkr, Karl Zaun. Lrxvin Hopfa 
and Hans Hkyna (to General Aniline Works) V S 1,790,843, Teb 3 Dyes of the 
general formula 



wherein X and Y represent II of an> substituent, at least one Y being a substituent 
(the constitution being such that the left hand side of the formula is not identical with 
the right hand side of the formula) arc in a drv state red powders, insol in water, ole. and 
ether, sol in nitrobenzene with a red color, sol in coned HiSO« with a green color, form 
mg with an alk hyposulfile yellow vats, from which animal and vegetable fibers arc dyed 
red shades fast to light. Cl and washing, and are obtainable either hy subjecting the 1 
anils of such dikctodihydrothionaphthenes as contain an alkoxy group in m position to 
the S atom, and also their further substitution products substituted in the nucleus, to 
reaction with substituted ketothionaphthcnes, the corresponding arylthioglycotic 
carboxy he acids or with the acylketothionaphthenes obtainable from the said acids by 
condensation with acetic anhydride, or inversely by subjecting 5-olky Ihy droxytluo 
naphthenes, their substitution products substituted in the nucleus or the corresponding 
arylthioglycohccarboxyhc acids or acylketothionaphthenes obtainable from the said 
acids by condensation with acetic anhydride, to reaction with the l-amls of substituted 
dikctodihydrothionaphthenes By introducing further substituents into one or the 
other nucleus it is possible to influence the shade toward blue or toward yellow Nu 
rnerous examples with details are given 

Stable water-soluble vat dye preparations. James Morton, James I. M. Jones, 
Birkett Wylam and John E G Harris (to Scottish Dves, Ltd ). U. S 1,790,759, 
Feb 3 Vat dyes (numerous examples of which are given in detailed examples of 
treatment) arc treated with reagents such aschlorosulfomcadd, its salts, fuming H1SO4, 
SOi or salts of pyrostilfunc acid, in the presence of a tertiary org base such as pyndinc 
and of Cu or Zn (suitably with aildn also ol a small proportion ol SnCB) The treat- 
ment is applicable to dyes or the flavanthronc, indanthrone, dibcnxanthrone, benz- 
anthrone, anthraquinone, indigo and halogenxted indigo groups, the products being 
suitable for dyeing cotton, wool or natural or artificial silk from aq soln with develop 
ment of the color of the ongtnal dvc on treatment with FcClj soln , alkali metal hjpo 
chlontc or a perborate or permanganate soln 

Indigoid vat dyes. I G Farbevind A -G Tr 693,903, April 14, 1930 6- 

Methylhydroxy thionaphthcne is condensed with cyclic diketones of the tsattmc senes 
or their denvs Thus, ixatm is consorted into the a-chlonde by means of PCU with 
the addn. of PhCl. 6 methy Ihy droxy thionaphthcnc in PhCl is added at about 80 0 and the 
nuxt. stirred The product dyes cotton in intense bluish grey’ shades Other examples 
are given. 

Indigoid dyes. I. G Farbenivd A -G (Wilhelm Bauer, inxentor) Gcr 
513,230, June 13, 1928 Violet indigoid dyes are prepd by coupling 5-halo-3 hydroxy- 
thionaphthencs with reactive a denvs of haloisatins, especially of 5,7-dichtoro- of -di- 
bromo-isatin An example is given 

Indigoid dyes. I. G Farbeyivd. A -G (Karl Thiess. Theodor Meissner and 
Hans Heyna, inventors) Gcr 5l5.t34, Feb S, 19>8 4,7.4',7'-Tetramethyl 5,5'- 
dinaloindigos arc prepd by the customary processes from 1.4-dimethj 1-3 amino 0 
halobenzenes. or from 1.4 dimethyl-3 ammo-O-halobenzene-2-carboiyUe acids. The 
same products may be obtained from 1.4-dimethyl-3 aminobenzene or 1.4-dimethyI-3- 
anunobenzene-2-carboxyhc acid, by converting these into 4,7,4',7'-tetraraethylindigo 
and then halogenating Examples are given 

Indanthrone dyes. Lynne H. Ulsch (to Newport Chemical Corp ) U. S 1.790.- 
S87, Feb 3. See Bnt. 314,803 (C. A 24, 1520) 

Wool dyes. CiiRxn«ciiF Faerie vorm Svydoz Gcr. 515,055, July 13, 1929. 
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Reddish blue to reddish violet dyes for wool, etc., are prepd by condensing anthra 
fjumone denvj contg substituents exchangeable for an arylammo group with aromatic 
amtnes having at least one halogen atom in the m-positioD to the Nit, group The con 
densation products may be sulfonated Thus. 1 -amino-2-methyI-t-brorooanthraqumonc 
may be condensed with Tn-chloroarulir.e at ICO’, and the product sulfonated Other 
examples are given also 

Acid wool dyes. I G Farbbvtvd A -G (Georg Kalischer and Ernst Honotd, 
inventors) Gcr 514,434, Feb 2, 1028 See Fr 668,871 (C. A 24, 1747). 

Carboxylic acids of m-hjdroxTphenjUrylamices. I. G Farbentnd A -G (Leo- 
pold Laska and Oskar Haller, inventors) Gcr 515,208, Pec. 2, 1923 Alkali salts of m 
hydroiyphenyUrylamines arc heated with CO, under pressure Thus, the K compd of 
fn-hydroiydipbenylamme, heated with CO, at 150-70* under 5-10 atm pressure, 
yields a product m, 180-1* believed to be 3 hydrorydipkenylamine-4-earl>oiyIic acid 
Numerous compds derived from substituted m-bydroxyd:phenyDmines are described 
also The products are stable and axe useful as intermediates Jot dyes 

Dlbromodibenzanthrone. Max A Kunz and Kael KOberlb (to General 
Aniline Works) U S 1,791 215. Feb 3 By a process involving brommating dibenz- 
anthrone with Pr in chlorosullonic aad with addition of Sb, there is obtained a sul>- 
stantiatly pure d;brt)moben ran throne which dissolves in 96% H,SO, to a pure violet 
soln , in FhNO, to a pure blue soln with a pure ltd fluore s c e nce and in PhNH, to a pure 
blue soln without fluorescence, and which dyes cotton from a blue vat with a violet tinge 
strong marine blue shades which are faster to light than the dyeings obtained from the 
unhalogenated initial material 

Pyrazolone derivatives. I. G Farbenixd A -G. (Hans Grotowsky. inventor). 
Cer 514,421, July 17 1026 Colored condensation products useful as dyes or as inter- 
mediates for dyes or dru (i are prepd by treating 1 phenyl -3- methyl 5-pyrazolone, or its 
den vs substituted in the phenyl residue, with benzalaniline or other benzalbcnzal 
immcs. The reaction u effected In aq acid soln. at atm. temp The products are 
believed to be bcnzalpyrarolones Examples are given 

Dye Intermediates. Barmn Research Association ro* the Woolen & Worsted 
Industries and A T Kjnc Bnt. 333,645, July 6, 1929 Aromatic ammo denvs are 
prepd by reduction of monoazo dyes other than those contg a ff naphthol component or 
which form azo- sulfites or which are reducible by SO,, by the action of alkali bisulfite and 
sulfite approx, in the mol ratio of 2NaHSO»-N*rSO,. Examples are given of the re- 
duction of bemeneatosalicyUc aad with an ale solo, of the mixed reagent to form 
aniline and aminosalicylic aad and of the redaction of Na azosalicyhc acid to amino- 
salicylic add 

Intermediates for dyes. I. G Farbenivd A.-G (Winfnd Ifentnch, Josef Hilger 
and Rudolf Knoche, inventors) Cer 515.468, Feb 19, 1929 0 Naphthylamino- 

phenoxy fatty acids are prepd by the reaction of A- naphthol or 0 naphthylamme or 
their substitution products with sulfites and 3- or 4-atninophenoxy fatty acids or their 
derivs , together or in turn. Thus, Na 2-hydroxynaphthalene-3-carboxylate, heated in 
aq soln with Na 4-ammophenoxyacetate and NaHSO*. loses CO, and yields 4 0-napK- 
Ihylaminophenoxyacetu aetd. m 156*, after acidifying and cooling Numerous other 
examples are given also 

Photochtnucallj detolomable dye*. I G Farbentsd A -G. Fr 693.360, April 
4. 1930 Layers for photochem decoloration are prepd by using dyes the speeds of 
decoloration of which have been harmonized or regulated by hydrogenation or substitu 
tion In the aromatic groups joined directly or m directly to the chromogen. Hydrogen- 
ation or the introduction of halogen or a cyano. thlocyano, NO,, carboxyl or a carb- 
alkoxy group increases the speed of decoloration, while the introduction of an alky], aryl, 
OH, aryloxy or alkoxy group decreases the speed of decoloration. Several examples 
are given 

Naphthalene derivatives. I. G. Farbentnd A.-G Fr C92,71fl, Mar 25, 1930 
Denvs ot CttH, are made by the reaction of carboxylic acid chlorides by the Fnedel and 
Crafts reaction on 1 benzylnaphthalene or on 1 -alky (naphthalenes or their substitution 
products which are not substituted in the 4 position of the Ci«H* nucleus, and treating, 
if necessary, the resulting products with oxidizing agents The products are inter 
mediates for dyes Examples are given of the prepa of 4-beuzoyl-l benzytnaphthalene, 
m. 110*. 1,4-dibeszoylnapbthalene. m. 106*, 4-benzayI-l-(p-chlorobenzyl)napbthalene, 
m. 123°, 4 '-chloro- 1 ,4-di beozoylnaph thalene. m. 118*, 1.4-di p-chlorobcnzoylnaphtha- 
lene, and 4-ac*tyl-l benzylnaphthalene, m 78*, also 4-methyl- 1-naphthyl phenyl ketone, 
4- benzoyl 1 naphthoic aad, 4-methyl-l-naphtiyl methyl ketone and 4 acetyl 1 naph- 
thoic aad, m 181 * 
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Dyeing. I. G Farbevivd A -G Fr 693.420, April 6, 1030 Very dear colored 
effects are obtained by printing on a support, previously impregnated with arylidcs of 
2.3 bydraxynaphthoic acid and dried, with printing pastes composed of h’a formaldr 
hyde byposutfite and vat djes. drying again, vaporizing rapidly, and finally colonng 
w ith a diazotued base Examples are given 

Applying dyes to fabric. William Wiitteitoad (to Camille Dreyfus) Can 
30*1,605, Feb 10. 1931 Dyes arc applied to a fabric contg cellulose acetate by spraying 
with a material contg a water insol d ve and cth> lene dichlonde and a thickening agent 
Dyeing fibrous material. I G Farbcni'to A -G (Paul Rabe. Hermann Stbtter. 
Berthold Went., and Wilhelm Schepss. inventors) Ger 515,032, Dec 23, 192* In 
fixing dyes on fibrous materials by means of complex compdx of tungstic or molybdic 
acid these compds are treated on the fil>er. before dyeing, with reducing agents, f [ , 
NallSO., NajS-O, or CfZ>0 

Dyeing cellulose esters and ethers. 1 G r arbenind A -G (Hermann Wagner, 
Adolf Kuchcnbecter Richard Huss and C Ench Muller, inventors) Ger 51 1,205, 
Mar 4. 1928 Addn to 500,401 ( C A 25, 421) Tast blue dyeings are produced on 
cellulose esters and ethers by coupling with 2 3 hydroxynaphthoic acid or its arylidcs the 
diazo compds from dialky!, diary I. or diaralkyl ethers of 2 amino- 5-ocylaminohydm- 
qnmones or then substitution products Coupling is effected on the material to be dyed 
1 xampfes are given 

Dyeing cellulose esters and ethers. I G T ardevjvd A -G (Wilhelm Eckert 
and Carl L Muller, inventors) Ger 515,029, Jan 26, 1928. Cellulose esters and 
ethers are dyed in yellow shades by means of 4 ammonaphthatimide or its denis in 
which an alkyl, aryl, or aralkyl group replaces II in the lmino group Examples are 
grien 

Dyeing viscose products. I. G Farbevivd A -G (Earl Bormann, Inventor). 
Ger 515,030, Feb lb, 1°2S Uniform dyeings are obtained with dyes prepd, (1) by 
coupling the tetrazo compds of m and 0 azoxyamhne and their substitution products 
with suitable components, or (2) bycoup»ngthediazocompds.from3-and4 mtroaniline 
or their substitution products with suitable components and reducing the products with 
alk. reducing agents. Numerous examples are given 

Dyeing artificial silk. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd Tt 693.179. April 
2, 1930 Regenerated cellulose silk is dyed ia relatively regular shades with dyes ob- 
tained by tetrazotizing a mono- or di sulfonic acid of 4.4'-diammodiphen>lurca or one 
of its radical dcrivs and coupling with 2 mol. proportions of a sulfonic aad or carboxylic 
acid deriv of a phenol, naphthol, naphthylaraine or N-substituted naphthylaraine, or 
with one mol proportion of a coupling constituent, as above mentioned, and one mol 
proportion of an ammonaphtholsulfomc aad or one of its A’-substituted products or one 
of its denvs Examples and a list o! components with the shades obtained are given 
Dyeing artificial silk. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd Fr. 693,790, April 
12, 1930 Silk made from regenerated cellulose is dyed by the products obtained by 
combining a diazotized amine of the C«H» senes, contg no NOi group, with an ammo* 
naphtholsulfonic acid in alk soln . diazotizing again and coupling with another coupling 
component, all the ammonaphtholsulfomc aads used as final constituents bang also 
coupled in alk soln An example and a table of components with the shades obtained 
on viscose silk are given 

Dyeing furs, hair, feathers, etc. I G Farbenind. A -G. (Paul Virck, inventor) 
Ger 515 031, Sept 15.1926 The materials are treated with an aq sola, of a salt of a 
naphthalene denv. contg at least one 3 ammoarylaramo group of the CtH* series They 
are then treated with an aadified nitrite soln Thus, fur is colored yellow by treatment, 
at atm temp . in a bath contg 2-(3'-aminophenylammo)naphthalene HC1, followed by 
treatment with NaNO, soln aadified with AcOH Cf C. A 25.605 

Colonng textiles. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 692,734, Mar. 25, 1930 In producing 
discharge effects on textiles, the material is impregnated with a substance having an aad 
reaction such as an org aad before applying the discharge agent The discharged 
materials may be colored with acylaminoanthraquinone dyes 

Printing with vat dyes. Charles J Sala (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co ). 
U. S l,i 90,950, Feb. 3 As dye assistants in calico pnnting pastes, etc., for aiding 
transfer of the dye to the fabnc and producing improved results, there are added sub- 
stances of the general formula R|R s NAlkOH ra which Alk represents an aliphatic radical 
as, for instance, the alkylene group CiH«, Ri represents either H or a hydroxyaliphabc 
group , as CH,CH)OH and R,, as Ri, represents H or a hydroxyahpbatic group The use 
of mono-, di- and triethylolamines is particularly mentioned, also amines contg ah- 
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phatjc groups with dot? than on* OH grocp scch « a compd. with tie gro u p CHjCH- 
(OH)CH-OH. An tnsjl; with dctaJs erf p rr j c e dnrc is green. 

Muta e for dyeing and trti— j tertdrt. Stans. Dacit tx. Co. Fr. 033^31, 
April 2. 1330 

Mich-:- for dyeing tiah cf thread. Gaetaso S. Pjccaadl Fr 693,037. Mar. 
23, 1330 

Condensation products. I G Faebewtco A--G Fr 032JTO. ifar 23. 1330 
New products which are erf tech ni cal Talar, t f , Ki^nif et's.'jfor wooZorsilk.areprepd. 
by condensing a hsid* of an aromatic carboxylic or sulfonic aod with an aromatic 
damme to pfriace denrs of th* carimylic or snlfomc acid amide sob in water which 
contain no Iree NO,. NHi or OH grosps. At least one of the constituents erf the re- 
action is snVi: Inter! in the positvm n- to the halde or to one orf the asi . no giixips- Tt» 
reaction takes place in water or an crj solvent w the presence of an agent fixing bydro- 
E-n habde Thus, tis(2 4-djchJoroben2ovl>-l,3-pheoy!ecei±Amin*-4-snb'ocjc and ts 
prepd by condensing l.,3-phenylgc*d.am:-i--4-rnl. , p-ic aod with 2 4-cbchkrob*czoyt 
chkwidr and Ui'J.W^srtbrlpieeflnlitctl/be'nvlji* mpi'-djeU'e* a ad Inn 3,4- 
dim th y He-n/fneml' onic acd and benzidoe-wvis'-ihsnlfonc acid- Detai l other 
manples trf compds. erf this eatme are riven. 

Reserve efiects on textiles. I G F inr rcm A.-C Fr (Fdl.SS?. Mar. 25, 1333. 
Peterre e?*cts are ©blamed trt hib'-vFk ha’f wool fabrics by add -eg to the dye lath 
contg a *nb*ta=trve dye or to the mordantmg bath, amyles erf snl!<nne or carVityic 
acds in which the H atoms erf the amide groeps ire wholly or partly replaced bv alkyl 
aryl or aralkyl grosps. Examples i-A a long Lrt erf sebstances which may be csed are 
given, including bu'3 4-dxiJor©phenylsnl'onv!)l»~izid..-t » m m'-<hml'onic acid (by 
condensing 3.4 deV cntenMeialltnyl chloride with henz:dln*d. njl omc acid in th' 
presence of an amd neutralizing ag*rt) and b-s'3.4-dichVwophenrl5nh'o-yJ-3'-actno 
pte=ylsnIfonyl-C"-asnnoph*ayl5nl. , !Kryljhe=zidm*-wi 'n'-dl-td.'onxt acid (by the reaction 
of w-c.trefesKmri , «tI chloride with lerdaicSwc acid. r^Lang to th* di 
san e , condensing with «-mtrobe=zeae«l.'o=yI chloride, r*d jemg apn and eondensmg 
the p-odact with 3.4-dahVxeit<enx*sessl'ogyl chloride) 

Tertles Tierjtixx BoujcaW and Bixrso Rnraic Fr 6£3.£s7, April 14, 
1330 Textiles an improved by adding to th* baths cs*d lor treating fibers, threads or 
doth a certain amt erf leethm. 

Waterproofing textiles. AixxAXPEt Nathaxsoex Fr 603,831. April 12, 1930 
Textiles are made waterprxrf by mcorporatmg m them, by a g-ntle treatment with 
ester dyin g d-nrs erf higher fatty acids, the corrmpondmr rvbcals cf fatty aods in 
amts, which do cot notably pass the cnctmt erf the catmal then m these radeals 
Examples a r* g-ven of the treatment erf textiles with sttarjd anhydride, rtearyl chloride, 
etc. in benzine C*H«. CCU etc. 

Sirmg or scf^nmg agent for fiber*. HrotASO* EotUtAX't and Extrro Retaic 
F t C^EH, Ifir 21, I'd A sicng. gnmnnng or softmmg a gut for fibers u composed 
of an esminca of phosphatdes erf v*g»tail» origin (partscalarly phtpphatides from sor 
beans’, fatty oCs and lor) fatty acids in water A small c ^n tzty of Tcrkey-r-d oil or 
mineral <*J nay be added to the em u! n on. 

Imprormg the qnalme* cf fibronJ mate rials. L G Fare Every o A.-G Fr 693/)19, 
Mar 29 1330 Fibrous materials such as art. deal silk are improved by applying to 
then surface or mcrvpcratmg w-th them ahphatc or cydoalrpbafic eompds. of h.gh 
mot wt or mixed aliphatic or cydzsahphatsc-aromahc compds. wich prcsss aLphatsc 
or cydcab-haM radicals erf t gh mot wt_ or them salts. 

Treatment cf fihrsc- Hrnm Platt and Crin. 11. Crorr (to Care ill- Dreyfus) 
Can. 305,437 Feb 3 lTH Fahme co-itg ceCidose acetate has the ’stxkirg” point 
mereajed fcy treatment for 43 mm. at 40* with a tola, contg 10-30 g of basic A1 acetate 
p*r V. and abeart l/s-lt*) cm of AcOH p*r l 

Treating cellnlose materials. Hexit Dmttts. Fr €02.756, Mar 20, 1330 
Material! <| cr contg. c eFnV ye har* Ih-rr q-tahtJ-s improved by a tr^atro-nt with 
'Xgano-mmeral acds or coned, aq sot-s ther*orf r g a' pbatic or arccnatsc snlfooc 
aesdv The threads may b* spun d-rectly from the spmmng nozzles into the acids. 
Examples are pm, erf th* cse erf snl'iiacetac aci 

Artzf.cirl threads, films, etc. Hkczy DtErrrs. Fr €03.240, April 3, 1030 
Ttreads. Elms, rbbsns, etc., made cf or contg. cellnlose linn are treated with organo- 
«=>xral aods ncl as s nl'trnc aods cr coned, scrfns. thereof wher-hy th* meci. resistance 
atM clift-city are improv'd. Srrfns. orf the ceCnlose denrs. may b* extreded mtn the 
acais. Examples ar* even erf the ns* erf snllooc-tx: acd. ethjienr-ml'omc acid and 
orthylmb'omc acid. Cl C A 25. 11CC 
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Artificial silk. British CEmvEsr, Ltp . and C II Iiujs Unt 335, 5S3, March 
1G. 1029 Materials of cellulose acetate or other cellulose denvs. rendered insensitive to 
the delustcnng action of moist steam or other hot or boiling aq media ns described in 
Unt 332.187 (C A 25, 205) and Bnt 332.231 (C A 25, 21S) are used together with 
other cellulose ester or ether products sensitive to such delustcnng action, so that by 
use o! a delustcnng material on the product design or pattern effects may be produced 
by its selective action Numerous details ond examples are given 

Artificial wool. Michel Dassovvtlle Tr C'3.321, July 12, 1920 A machine 
is described for treating cellulosic filaments coming from the coagulating baths to give 
them the appearance of wool 

Oleaginous composition suitable for conditioning wool. At gustos If Gill. I* S. 
1,791.057, 1 cb 3 In order to prevent spontaneous combustion of material to which 
oleaginous compns ate applied, about l 2% of h> droqumane is added to the oompn . 
i ;,ta "red oil for lubricating wool 

Washing wool, textiles, etc. I G rARBEsjvD A-G Fr G92.S34. Mar 27.1930 
Aromatic sulfonic acids or their salts, possessing in the ring or in a substituent or both, 
one or more org radicals with a chain of more than 5 C atoms, are used foT washing wool, 
textiles, etc I.xamples arc given of the use of the Na salt of hexylnaphthalcne . oct>I- 
naphthalcne-. cetylnaphthslene- and A’-dthea} lnaphth) laminesulionic aad Sub- 
stances such as cjdohexanol. AmOH. cyclohexanone and CCI, may also be added 
Cf C A 24, 734 

Mothproofing wool, etc. I G Farbevivd A -G lint. 334.8SG, June 10. 1929 
Materials such as woollen fabrics are treated with compds obtained by condensing 
phenols with aralLj t compds such as anitky 1 halides, ales , and w-sulfomc acids, and then 
sulfonating. or by condensing sulfonated phenols with aralkyl compds. Various ex- 
amples are given, one of which involves the use of the product obtained hy condensing 2- 
SuIfo-4-chlorophenol with tctrachlorobcnxjl chloride 

Mothproofing fur, wool, etc- I G rARnENiNT> A -G (Max W tiler, Bcrthold 
Went, and Karl iierres, inventors) Gcr 513, 3S7, July 13. 1920, and 613,38.8, July 18. 
1929. Addns. to 503,236 (C A 24, 51G9) The materials are treaud with asym 
hydroxydi- or tn arylmcthane denvs obtainable by condensing p-chloro- or p-bromo- 
phenol (or tbeir substitution products having one o position to the OH group unsub- 
stituted) with aromatic hydroxy ales or hydrox> hydrols or their anhydrides or denvs , 
which arc themselves obtainable by condensing nn aldehyde w ith one of the phenols 
mentioned A suitable reagent is pcntachlorodihydroxytnphenj Imcthanesulfonic aad. 
prepd by condensing 2,4 dichlorophenol with the hydrol anhydnde obtainable from o- 
sulfobcnialdehyde and 2,4,5- tnch lorophenol (513.3S7) Alternatively. the matcnals 
may be treated (1) with bisfhydroxybcnzj latcd) aromatic hjdroxy compds having 
halogen in the p-position to the OH groups, but free from COQH or SO»H groups, or 
(2) with nudcarly mono- or di-benrj latcd p-halophcnols free from COOH or SO,!! 
groups and contg no OH groups in the benxyl nucleus, or (3) with halogc nation prod- 
ucts of hydrox>di- or tri an (methanes not contg COOII or SOiH groups (513.3SS) 
Cf. C A 25, 4 >2 

nydroxyoiylmethanes. I G Tarbemivd A -G Bnt 335,547. April 19. 1029 
Mixts of hydroxjdi- and hydroxytn-arylmethanes. or mixed hjdroxydi- and lijdroxy- 
tn-ar> [methanes, suitable for moth proofing scoot, furs, etc , are prepd by condensing, in an 
aad medium, one mol proportion of formaldehyde with 2 mol proportions of a mixt of 
phenols compnsing a p-halogenatcd phenol or phenols with other phenols, or by similar 
condensation of 1 mol proportion of an aromatic aldehyde such as mixed o- and />-chloro- 
benzaldchj dcs or o-sulfobenzaldehyde (but excluding aromatic hydroxy aldehydes and 
their sulfonic, carboxylic and sulfo-carboxyhc denvs ) with 2 mol proportions of a mixt. 
of phenols composing p-nltylated phenols or their mixts with other phenols, or a p- 
halogcnatcd phenol mixed with other phenols (all the p-alkylated and p-halogenated 
phenols having free o-poaitions) Several examples are given and HjSO,. AIC1>. FeCU 
ora mixt. ofll,SO. and HOAc may be used as condensing agents Cf C A. 24, 6035 

Rubberized cloth. E I trn Powr he Nemours &. Co Ft. C93.S90, Apnl 14, 
1930 Rubberized doth is coated with a final layer of asphaltic varnish and heated to a 
temp below the softening point of the asphalt Cf C A 24, 1524 

Apparatus for deamng benzine used for degreasing and decoloring, MoIse 
Duval, ft. 693.000, Mar. 29, 1930 
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Studies m the painbng of wood. L Influence of wood structure on paint behavior. 
] If I Jasuh a.vd S- Wertuan lnd Et( Chern 21,230-33(1931) — In order better 
to understand the relationships between wood and paint films, II and W examd micro- 
scopically the wood surface, the paint film and the interface of the 2 Differential 
staining of wood-paint sections made possible a study of the penetration of paint into 
soft woods of several species The method is described in detail Woods o f apparent 
uniformity are revealed tinder the microscope as irregular. Differences in wood struc- 
ture which have an important bearing on the behavior of the paint film include: (1) 
the sharpness of transition ol spring wood to summer wood, (2) the distribution of pits 
on the fiber walls and their permeability, (3) the direction of the medullary rays with 
respect to the surface (flat- vs edge-grained boards) and (4) the existence of resin ducts 
A study of the shrinking and swelling of wood led to the discovery that the expansion 
of the summer wood is often greater than the over-all expansion of the wood la such 
cases the swelling of summer wood is compensated for by compression of the spring 
wood The expansion of the summer wood is less than the distensibihty of a new paint 
film but exceeds many times the distensibihty of a film 8 months old, hence the early 
loss of paint over summer wood Penetration of paint liquids occurs through the pits 
and medullary rays. Penetration is uneven on flat-grained surfaces because of the 
existence of ray openings which occupy about 20% of the area Uneven penetration 
results in nonuTulaanity of paint film and consequent early failure of paint film Pene- 
tration of vehicles becomes more regular in the order: oil + turpentine, raw oil, bodied 
od, varnish H K. Salzbbrg 

Effect of wood grain on paint durability. H. A. Gardner. Am Pawl (f Varnish 
MJrs • Assoc. Cue No 377, 12S-30(1931) —A Pb-Zn house paint was applied over 
various primers to Ark. soft pine characterized by flat, angle and vertical grain The 
primers were fl) the paint itself thinned according to directions. (I 1 ) A1 spar varnish, 
(III) PbCrO. in oil and (IV) a graphite paint Superior results were obtained on verti- 
cal gram with (IV) O. G Sward 

Why some wood surfaces hold paint longer than others. F L Browne. U S 
Dept Agr. Leaflet 62, 4 pp (193 0) —It is not necessary for painters to change the 
cotnpn of the pruning coat for the different softwoods Moisture gaining access to 
the backs of painted boards causes failure by blistering, peeling and discoloration. 
The painting characteristics of a board depend on the amt and distribution of the 
summer wood. The density Of a softwood board measures roughly its ability to hold 
paint coatings Cedars, cypress and redwood bold paint best and northern, western 
and sugar pines almost as well, whereas with southern pine and Douglas fir and western 
larch, serious flaking from the summer wood occurs sooner than with the former species 
Other conifers lie between Wood of the same species vanes greatly in texture and den- 
sity and therefore in painting characteristics Knots and pitch give trouble Edge- 
grain boards bold paint better than flat-grain. Southern exposure is the hardest on 
paint. Repainting should be done before the old coating has flaked or the bare wood 
is exposed. Alfred L. K. Kamkerer 

Why wood painting research becomes a problem in forestry, F L Browne 
J Forestry 28, 1136-45(1930), cf C A. 24, 2313, 3913 —The variability in paint ser- 
vice on different woods is considerable Density, ring width and type of grain, all 
Widely variable, have a great influence on the integrity ol paint films Progress in wood- 
painting technology therefore concerns the forester. Results of tests described in pre- 
vious papers are given- Alfred L. H KAjnreRER 

Commercial pamts. substitutes for white lead and anb-corrosion paints. A Vila. 
Cksmie & Industrie 24, 1052-67(1930); cf C. A. 22, 3998 — The results obtained after 
4 yxs ' exposure to the atm are given, including photographs of the painted surfaces 
and of sections through them Ti oxide and hlhopone paints had the highest covering 
power, followed in order by ZnO. one of the white leads, mixed white pigments, Sb 
oxide and finally a white-lead paint. As regards resistance to weathering, the pure 
basic pigments (white lead, ZnO) which can combine with the acid radicals of the oil 
showed least loss to rubbing (light sponging with city or distd. water), while the dust 
thus removed from these pamts had the highest content of org matter; the Sb paint 
(Tunonox) was already too badly deteriorated to make it worth while making these 
detns Various accelerated aging tests for anti rust paints were tried out. but ap- 
parently did not deteriorate the paint any more rapidly (in some cases less) than ex- 
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posiin. to t!ic utm or to fresh or sea w atcr As tin. value of these paints depends essen- 
tially on their impermeability, the following test is suggested Apply 2 coats of the 
sample to be tested o\ er the whole of a small A1 plate and allow to dry normally. Fill 
the hollow of the plate with a soln of NaCI and HgClj in distd water and let stand at 
atm temp if the coating ts impermeable the soln evaps » ithout producing any corro- 
sion. but if it is not impermeable the llgCI, reacts vigorously with the Al as soon as the 
soln has penetrated to the metal The tests showed that at the present time a no 
of com I rrnch anti-corrosion paints contg no Pb salts are fully equal to. or better 
than the old minium paints A I'amneau Couture 

Technical analysis of titanium white. J PrAvnAustR aKo S Tomaszewsei. 
Pnemut l hem 14, 3 >3 5(1030) — The soln contg Ti is acidified with HC1 with cx- 
clusion of air nnd then reduced with 7 n for about 2 hrs at 70-80* High temp causes 
the pptn of insol HiTiOi Tlic soln is then either titrated with 0 1 X K.MnO, at 
(>(>-70* timh r CO, with exclusion of air or is reduced with on excess of ferrous Nil* 
suthitc, which is then titrated back without the need of excluding air A. C. Z 

Thickening of red lead. W van WCu.cn Sciiolten Farben-Zlt 36, 644-5 
(1931) —The consistencies of pastes prepd with (I) highly disjierscd and (II) normal 
red lead and \amng amts of Unset <1 oil were detd at intervals during several 
months and plotted Thi curves for l passed through a min the breadth of which varied 
directly with the amt of oil 20 % l>cing the least amt of oil for which the breadth was 
scry great Thi consistencies of II increased continuously from the time of their 
prepn The settled la>ere of 1 were softer than those of II In order to det which 
oxide. PbO or PbO,. is responsible for the thickening properties of red lead, mists 
contg varjing amts of these oxides were ground with linseed oil The paste contg 
100% PbO, behaved like highly dispersed red lead and the mists with the highest per- 
centages of PbO, had the softest settlings In order to study the effect of the manner 
of prepg the pastes. 84 parts red lead was ground with 0. 12 and 10 parts oil resp 
After different intervals, the oil content of all the pastes was brought up to 1G% The 
results showed that softer pastes are obtained if only a portion of the oil be used at 
first. G G Sward 

New methods of preparing chrome oxide gTeen and hydrated chrome oxide gTeen. 
A C Heisfmaw harbe u Lack 1931, 0— A few of the recent German patents for 
prepg the chrome oxide gteens are briefly reviewed G G Sward 

Survey of preparation of alkali chromates. Alfred Heivemann Farbe « Lack. 
1931, 20— The author briefly reviews a few German and English patents on extn 
of Or from its ores. G G Sward 

The tone action of varnish, paints and polishes. DelfIn L. Barrios a*;d Josfc S 
De\oto. Semana mfj (Buenos Aires) 1931, 1. 252-7 — A re> icw is given of poisoning 
by vapors of solvents (Phil, FhMc. AcOEt and AcOCtUu) A I' Mbyte 

Spirit of turpentine in varnishes and paints. A G£rard Vaudin Bull ttisl. pin 
1931, 4 — Tlie merits of spirit of turpentine over white spirit are briefly discussed 

A Papinp su Couture 

Oitlcica oil. G G Sward Am Paint & Varnish Mfrs' Assoc Ctrc No 377, 
120-5(1931) — A while acctonc-insol material, which did not appear to be elcosteann. 
was obtained when oiticica oil was exposed in a thin layer to ultra-violet light The 
yield was about 25% A 25-gal ester-gum tarnish prepd with oiticica oil compared 
favorably with one prepd with tung oit The literature of oiticica oil is briefly re- 
viewed and a bibliography is given G G Sward 

StheihecoiL G G Swasrs Am Vwrwvsh Idjts’ Atwt Cut. Ka ITT, 

1*8-7(1931) — Some of the phys properties of a drying oil prepd from castor oil were- 
d 15 B 0937, I no (Wijs) 120 5. n tl 1 4S7, viscosity (G-II scale) G, nnd color (Helhge) 
1L-1. When subjected to the Brown heat test, the oil did not gel in 2 hrs The prop 
erties of a blown oil and of a stand oil prepd from the raw oil are also gii en 

G G. Sward 

Oxidation products of drying oils. I. /S-Eleostearin from tung oil. R. S Mor- 
rell and & Marks. J. Soc Chem Ind SO, 27-30T(1931); cf. C A. 21, 2901.— In 
the oxidation of the fl-eleostearic glyceride the first product is a diperoxide, followed 
by a change to a monoperoxide, (CH.(CH,),CH CH CH:CIIC(OH):C(OH)(CH,)t- 

COO), C, II* On methylatlon. Me esters, sol. and insol in light petroleum, arc formed 
The max. number of methoxyl groupings which can be introduced is two Attempts 
to methylate Me naneolate were unsuccessful and resulted in the production of a methyl 
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ester of an acid isomeric with Itnolevc acid The Me esters are oxidized by KMnO« 
to valenc acid and an intermediate Ci» or Ci« acid Reduction by Hi with Pd causes 
addition of two or four atoms of H Treatment of the Me esters with HI or HBr causes 
reduction of the peroxide group and withdrawal of the methoxyl groups to form CH«- 
(CH,),CH CHCH CHCHCH(CH,),CO,II The evidence in favor of pos and neg 

V V 

polarity of the peroxide groups has been strengthened The yellowing of drying films 
is due to rancidity, caused by disruption of the remote peroxtde and the action of strong 
bases on the near peroxide to form colored salts The inert character of the central 
double linking is very marked There u a strong associating power of both peroxide 
groups The peroxides are very stable in acid media Polymerization of the oxidized 
esters is accompanied by a nse in refractive index The loss In wt of hnoxyn films 
is connected with degradation beginning at the remote peroxide grouping A scheme 
of orientation on the lines of Staudinger’s representation of polymendes is suggested 

II M SrARx: 

Notes on aircraft finishes. II A Gardner Proc Am Soc Testing Material! 
1930, Preprint No .13, 37—15 — A discussion of various types of wing dopes Acetate 
dope for priming coat evidenced lower tautness with good strength, while nitrate dope 
showed good tautness and satisfactory strength Nitrate dopes properly applied and 
protected from light by Al-pigmenteil outer coats showed that the underlying coats 
of nitrate dope were not broken up by sunlight, the strength of the fabric was maintained 
and excellent tautness was effected Two thtn coats of clear spar varnish were applied 
over the A1 pigmented dopes to make it smooth Properly compounded nitrocellulose 
lacquer coatings are now being applied to the top side wing surfaces The newly de- 
veloped lacquer -varnish coatings usually contg nitrocellulose properly compounded 
in soln with phthalic anhydride glycerol resins appear to offer the advantages of quick- 
drying highly water resistant surfaces and exceptional durability W H B 

The preparation of low-viscosity cellulosic collodion*. Cii Stark. Rev g#n mat. 
ptasttques 6, 649-59(1930) —A bnef review is given of the development of these col- 
lodions to meet the modem requirements of nitrocellulose lacquering and varnishing 

A Papinbau Couture 

Nitrocellulose lacquers Hans Wolff and B Rosen Farben-Ztg 36, 730-7 
(1931) — Ordmarv kauri copal in cither the natural or •'run" states, tends to sep as a 
gel in films of nitrocellulose lacquers contg it Solvent-extd kaun, however, is not 
subject to this defect In hardness, abrasion resistance, flexibility, tensile strength 
and elongation, films of nitrocellulose lacquers contg extd kaun compared favorably 
with those contg ester gum Films contg Manila copal were inferior to those contg 
shellac and extd kaun G G Sward 

Compatibility of resins with nitrocellulose solutions Harm E Hofmann 
InJ Eng Chem 23, 127-30(1931) — Although nitrocellulose, ester gum and AcOBu 
or AcOAm are compatible in all proportions and give clear films, many other systems 
give cloudy films Of 132 combinations prepd by mixing nitrocellulose with 11 resins 
and dissolving the mixt in 1 of 12 solvents, 43 gave clear solns and films 15 required 
only the addn of a plasticizer 12 cleared up on the addn of a plasticizer and diluent, 
and 3 cleared up on the addn also of ester gum, 59 gave cloudy films m all tests Some 
of the resins, notably vinyl acetate, rosin, dammar and Rezyl 12, are compatible with 
nitrocellulose in most of the solvents Ester gum and Ambcrol II 9 could not be made 
compatible in systems contg diacetone ale , Et lactate, Cellosolve or Cellosolve acetate 
Kaun and pontianac could be made compatible only in systems contg AcOEt, Cello- 
solve or Cellosolve acetate Manila and shellac are incompatible in most systems 
and cumar could not be made compatible ill any system Incompatibility of resins 
with nitrocellulose in certain solvents is ascribed to lack of miscibility of resin and nitro- 
cellulose rather than to pptn of resin by solvent Careful examn of incompatible 
systems reveals the existence of 2 homogeneous phast s but no ppt Solvents and diluents 
belong to e'.th.et an ale or i hydrocaibou type. and. teams to c.thet an aVt ssc a hy- 
drocarbon sol type In general, compatibility is most readity obtained by using sol- 
vents and resins of corresponding types, e g , an ale type solvent and an ale -sol resin 
However, in those systems requiring the addn of diluent or ester gum, it is found that 
the type of diluent or resin which produces compatibility vs of the type, opposite to that 
of the diluent or resin originally present The ability of a plasticizer to dear up in- 
compatible systems depends upon the nature of the plasticizer A clear lacquer gives 
cloudy films when that type of solvent which makes for incompatibility » allowed to 
cone tn the film dunng drying II K Salzbecrg 
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Cativa resin. L P Hart Am Paint 6* Varnish lifts Assoc. Cite No. 377, 
131-2(1031) —A balsam-type resin from the tree Prior la copaifera. Griseb. made into 
a tung-oil varnish gave a product whose films were somewhat softer than those of var- 
nishes made from the common resins G G Sward 

The importance of glycerol and glycol In industry. G. Petrov. Masloboino 
Zhxrovoe Delo 1920, No 7. is 21 -The new developments in the application of glycerol 
and glycol in the prepn of synthetic resins by condensation with poly basic acids are 
reviewed, and attempts to prep linoxyn films' from the ethyl esters of fatty acids of 
linseed oil are described The results of these expts were negative and P concludes 
that glycerol cannot be nplaced in the drying oils by lower ales C Bielol’ss 
New method of determining the acid number of copals. Zvcmuxt IxprcRT 
Prcemysl Chrm 15, 1-S(1‘1 111 -One g finely powd copal is boded in 20 g tcrpineol 
under a reflux until dissolved Some difficultly sol copals may take 1-3 hrs The 
hot soln is diluted with 20 cc Cl 1,01 1 and on cooling is titrated with 0 1 .V KOH 
With difficultly sol copals the hot terpmcol soln is treated with 20 cc. 0,11,011 and 
20 cc ale 0 5 .V KOH. and hiatcd for about 15 min Since the soln turns dark it 
is diluted with 200 cc C,H,OH and after cooling titrated back with 0 5 A’ H,SO« against 
phenolphthalein Compared with the methods of Gardner. Dietrich. Marcussoo and 
Wmtcrfcld this method has the advantages in that it gives consistent results in a senes of 
ditns on the same copal, it is general and docs not require a different set of solvents 
for every kind of copal the results obtained are very probable. The acidity values 
obtained by this method on vanous kinds of copals may be used for companng their 
acidities. Tables of the aadity values of many kinds of copals arc given A C. Z 
Production of oleoresm from Pin us halepensis of Spain. Vicente Cutaxda and 
Mariano Sevilla -Semci'a Forests! de Inrestigactones y Experiences 2, No 5, 29- 
-12(1929) —The production of oleoresm from stands of P. halepensis. which arc found 
along the Mediterranean coast, began dunng the World War At present about GOO, 000 
trees of this species arc being turpentined The oleoresm is being distd at 7 different 
plants The yields per tree per yr vary from 1.05 to -1 30 kg , depending upon grow- 
ing conditions These y ulds compare favorably with those from the more commonly 
worked P. pinaster (maritime pine) The compn. of the oleoresm as given by La erne 
(C. A. 23, 5037) is discussed The rosin is somewhat low in grade because of a gTcenish 
tinge Cleaning the gum before distn , according to the usual Spanish practice, is es- 
pecially advantageous on account of the presence of much tannin Water is sepd. by 
decantation from the oleonsm before distg by allowing the mixt to stand in closed 
vessels for 10-12 hrs Tin rosin is invariably sunned to improve its color The tur- 
pentine must be distd to nmove its greenish color A proposed alternative is filtra- 
tion through (CO,H), II K Salzhbro 


Azo dyes l for red varnishes) (U S pat. 1,791,444) 25. 


Paint composition. Richard L Bragdon and Dale F McFarland. Can. 
308.612, Feb 17, 1931 Turpentine is added to paint and then there is added a soln 
made up of water, shellac and NnHCO, 

Weather-resisting paints. I G Farbenind A -G Bnt 335,626, May 2. 1929 
There is incorporated with paints or other coating materials at least such a quantity 
of pptd. ZnO (dried by heating to a temp not materially exceeding 500 “) as is necessary 
to combine into soaps all five or combined fatty aads present m the binding agent 
such as linseed oil or China wood oil Vanous details and examples are given. 

Roof paint. Josiah D Walston (to Black Diamond Paint Co ) U S. 1,791,455. 
Feb 3. A paint is formed from ingredients including coal tar. rosin, PbO, ZnSO,. 
CaSO,. gasoline and kerosene 

Paints, stains, etc., compnsing colloidal dispersions. Samuel Cabot (to Samuel 
Cabot, Jnc ) U, S. 1,791,119, Teh. 3 Pigment particles of colloidal fineness are 
earned in suspension in an org dispersion medium such as linseed oil and turpentine 
or solvent naphtha together with a semi plastic treated oil such as a linseed oil jelly. 
Paint filter. Rudolf Schmid Ger 515,439, Sept 2S, 1929 
Indelible ink. Marcel Roure Tr C92.929, June 2S, 1929 Indelible ink is 
made by dissolving salicylic aad 2. gum arable 25, alum 100 and oxalic acid 50 g. in 
1 1. of water, boiling and adding 100 cc of ox gall and 100 cc of ale to make soln. A. 
Amlme dyes according to the color of ink desired are added to a boiling soln. of 20 cc. 
of HC1 in 1 1 of water to form soln. B. Solas. A and B are mixed, allowed to stand 
and then filtered. 
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The kernels yielded Cl 7% oil (on the dry basis), which had comts agreeing well with 
those recorded by Dolton lor stiUmgia oil A Paeinbau CoiffUU 

Some developments in the oil p alm industry. H M Lancton. Ind Chemttt 7, 
No 73, 7MC1931) E. H. 

The hpase of olives and olive oiL E Pavtanelu and S VeRdesca. Rend, 
ouad tc i Napoli 131, 36, 70-83(1930) —-The acidity which develops in olives alter 
they are picked is due to a lipolytic enzyme which accelerates the hydrolysis of the 
glycerides into free fatty acids and glycerol with absorption of water The activity 
of the lipase increases rapidly with the destruction of the cellular structure. The 
greater the initial acidity of the olives at the time of pressing, the more apt is the oil 
to be neb m lipase and develop more aadity The acidity which develops in the oil 
is proportional to the water which remains emulsified during the process and also pro- 
portional to the glycerol already present The glycerol, therefore, is the factor which 
governs the course and intensity of acid development, since it introduces water and Upase 
into the oiL Pete* MasCCCI 

Influence of bagging on the percentage of oil m castor bean*. C B Patwabdhan 
Poona Aft Coll Mat 22, 13(1930) — Bagging castor bean flowers for seed propagation 
had no significant effect no the oil content of the seed K D Jacob 

The determination of the oil content of seeds m senes. A Lebedyaytzev and 
N Dstmuev Maslobotno Zhiroooe Delo 1079, No 10. 3-10. No II, 3-0, No 12, 
9-17 — With the object of densing ^method for serial detns. of oil in seeds L and D 
investigated the influence of various factors on the exin of oils After 4 hrs of extn 
34 65% of the oil was obtained, after 18 hrs , 41 6.5%, and after 30 hrs , 41 76% 
The usually specified time, 5-6 hrs for extn with a Soxhlet, is much too short, about 
18 hrs would be required for practical purposes. With 30 siphonings per hr the extn. 
was complete in 16 hrs . as compared with 36 hrs. for 6 siphonings per hr By pulverizing 
the material to a very fine state and with 30 siphonings per hr the duration of the 
extn. can be reduced to 6 hrs. By previous maceration of the material with Et,0 for 
18 hrs. the extn time was reduced to 2 hrs. Up to 2 g of a finely powd material can 
be completely extd- within 6 hrs at 30 siphonings per hr Three g of the material 
under the same conditions gave results which were lower by 1 1% The Et,0 must 
be freed from ale. and dried over CaCIi To avoid the contamination of the EtiO with 
HiO the material should be dried at 100" Drying oils should be dried in a N or a CO> 
atm to avoid O absorption. Instead of drying, the material may be mixed with cal- 
cined CaSO*. The best method for drying the extd ml is to heat it in t N or a COj 
atm not over CO’ The od content was detd from the wts. of the extd. residues. The 
app , representing essentially an enlarged Soxhlet. was charged with 20 thimbles, each 
contg 2 g of material The thimbles were allowed to soak lor 24 hrs in EtiO and the 
extn was earned out in 3 hrs at 6 siphonings per hr Uniform results were obtained 
agreeing within 0 16% with mdividiiU extra tn Teuge’s app The subsequent dry 
mg of the residues presents no difficulties, as it can be earned out by heating in the air 
at 100* E Bielooss 

The relationship between aadity and titer of oils. I Stetzeneo and I Pantele- 
yev Maslobotno Zhirovoe Delo 1929, No 10. 20-1 — Although the titer (» e , solidifica- 
tion point) of the fatty acid* is higher than the titer of their glycerides, a high titer is 
no indication of a high aadity, as the neutral oil forms a eutectic mixL with the free 
fatty aads- Thus a sunflower oil with an original aadity of 3.5% had a titer of 35.3 * 
and 46 1 * for the free acids. In ad units up to 30% free acids the titer was below 
3 5.3' A hydrogenated sunflower oil with a titer of 56 4 * and 61 6* for the free acids 
had a lower titer in admixts tip to 60% free aads E Bielocss 

The splitting of oils and fats nearly to completion. C Peteov and A Pichugina 
Masloboino Zkiroaot Delo 1929, No 9. 53-6 — By the use ol the naphthenic sulfonic 
aads oils and fats were hydrolyzed up to 97.87-99 6% The hydrolysis was earned 
out in two steps by adding the sulfonic aads (0 9 to 1% of the oil) in two portions 

E BielocSS 

of. of. vsy beta, %y xxrtSvAnm. Yx/y, Oxxr.t> mre. 

Manokc Ninokiya Abstracts from Re pi Central Lab S Manchuria Railway Co 
1929, 7-9 — Ale. extn decreases the HjO-aol and NaCl soln -soL, and increases the 
NaOH-soL protein No difference in the ammo aads of the original and extd prod- 
ucts was found V' F Harrington 

Extraction of soy-bean oil with alcohoL II. 1. Solubility of soy-bean oil in 
alcohol. MasanoeJ Sato and Hrsosm Sakai, Abstracts from Repl Central Lai. S. 
Manchuria Railway Co 1929, 1-3 — The soly of soy-bean oil in ale. of various concur ; 
in ale ddd. with C*H«. benzine or oleic aad, in McOH, and in MeOH ddd. with C»Hi 
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has been detd 2 . Experiments on the extraction of soy-bean Oil with alcohol. Masa* 
nori Sato and Mitsuo Vococm l but 3-6 —The optimum conditions arc 2 extns 
with ale. (96% by vol ) for 2 hrs. at 75* or above. The ext cooled to 2'»* deposits the 
oil Extn above the b. p gives better results An app is described Yields are 
equal to those with benzine, the product is edible. 3. Separation and recovery of 
phosphatides and carbohydrates from the alcoholic extract Masanori Sato and 
Iwawo Seto Ibtd 6-7 — The residue from the ale. phase contains 27% carbohydrates. 
1 27% N* and 1 07% P Ale dissolves the phosphatides. They can be coagulated 
by diln of the ale with HiO and nddn of acid or salts. V F Harrington 

Determination of land y matter in soy-bean calces. Sm.'vicm Usami Abstracts 
from Reft Central Lab S Manchurui Railway Co 1929, 23-4 — The cake is shaken 
with CCh and the sand weighed or measured in a flask similar to an inverted Babcock 
flask V F Harrington 

The soy-bean oil from Kuban. M Sergeev Matlobotno Zhirotoe Dtlo 1929, 
No 3, 47 51 — Fifty-five samples of the 1927 crop were analyzed The n™, and the 
acid and I nos of the Kuban oil are somewhat lower than the corresponding consts 
recorded for the oils of different origins The yield of beans per hectare depends on 
the vegetation period it reaches 22 V) kg for the late crops (149-163 days) The oil 
content vanes from 19 6 to 2s 3% T Bielocss 

Examination of Japanese beeswax. L General properties. H Ieuta Ckem 
Umschau Fette.OeU, II ach:e u Harzt 33,7-10(1931) d C l 25, 611 —I examd 8 
Japanese beeswaxes, 2 of which were produced by native Japanese bees and 6 by the 
European bees which rapidly are displacing the native bees The various Linds of 
honey flowers have no relation to the consts of the wax produced the differences in 
Japanese and European waxes are due to the breed of bees The compn is greatly 
influenced by the kind of artificial comb employed Waxes from native Japanese bees 
have- d^ 5 0 8168-0 8232, m p C4 5-05 5*. n„l 4557-1 4560, acid no 7 8-5 4, ester no 
756-79 2, sapon no 83I-84G, I no (Wijs) 11 3-14 0 acetyl no 207-187, unsaponi- 
fiabte constituents 58 3-56 5% Only 2 of the other 6 samples were considered pure wax 
(European type of bees) di° 08141-08132, m. p 620-63 5*, n.o 14554, odd no 
19.8-19 4, ester no 74 0-74 1, sapon. no 93 8-03 5, I no (Wijs) 8.5-7 J2; acetyl no 
13 1-14 4, unsaponifiabtc constituents 49 5-18 6% In addn. I tabulates the consts. 
of the saponifiable constituents of the waxes, thetr ales and their hydrocarbons. 

F l’SCIIER 

Manganese soaps. Hans Wagner and G Hoffmann Farben-Ztg. 36, 683-93 
(1931) — The reaction of umber with linseed oil fatty acids was studied by exposing 
mixta of umber and fatty acids to ultra-violet light, daylight and darkness The sam- 
ples were exposed on microscope slides with and without cover glasses In all cases 
where crystn. took place, ether-sol Mn compds. were found, but the formation of Mn 
soaps was not definitely proved Pronounced crystn took place only in the presence 
of oxidizing or catalytic compds. Thus pyrolusite produced no crystals, but several 
ter- and quadrivalent Mn compds did so as a result of the Oj liberated in the reduction 
of the Mn to the bivalent form G G. Sward 

Analysis and preparation of medicated soaps. G Matolcsx Magyar CySgyt- 
trresztud. Tdrsasdg FrUntdje 5, 489-502(1929) — The flame reaction of soaps may show 
what alkalies have been used in their prepn. Color, odor and consistency should be 
observed The water content can be measured on the basis of the resistance against 
cutting The paste-cutting machine of Rejtft has been used for this detn. Fatty 
adds, content of alkalies, and org and inorg filling materials are detd according to 
standard methods A short description of the prepn of medicated soaps is given 

S S de FixAly 

Combinations of raw materials for todet soap. Bcnji Naxagawa J. Soc. Chem 
Ind , Japan 34, Suppl binding 22-7, 28-31(1931) — Soaps of 8 different oils were mixed 
m proportions of 10-80% with a soap consisting of 80% Na tallow soap and 20% Na 
coconut-oil soap and the lathering no (L N ), lathering vol (L V’ ), lathering coeff 
(L. coeff ) and rate of lather extinguishment detd L coeff = L N.XL V„ and the 
rate of lather extinguishment = | l(L coeff at 1 mm after shaking) — (L coeff. at 5 min 
after shaking)J/(L. coeff. at 1 min after shaking) | X 100 Na palm-oil soap (I) has a 
good effect upon lathering Hardened soy-bean oil soap (H) of 67 7 I no has a better 
effect at 40“ than at 20°, where it shows a reverse tendency. A Na lard soap (III) 
has a good effect on the L coeff at the start, but the rate of lather extinguishment 
nses with the increase in amt of this soap A 40% nuxt. is the best for lathering power 
Na hardened fish-oil soap (IV) decreases the L. coeff. The Na soap (V) of 
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vegetable tallow has not much effect on the L. eoeff , but the rate of lather extinguish- 
ment is larger At 20’ the L. coeff dccreaws. Na castor-oil soap (VI). Na peanut- 
oil soap (VII) and K tallow soap (VHI) All have a good effect upon the lathering, hut 
VI is the most desirable The soly of mixed trap was measured In an attrition app 
composed of an endless rubber band rotating at I0S0 cm per mm and dipping into a 
water bath at 40“ and 20" A soap tale 2 X 3 X 2 cm was fastened and weighted 
with 135 g so that the rubber band could nib it. The duration of the operation was 
10 mm at 40* end 20 nun at 20”, and by weighing back the soap the attrition war detd 
The degree of attrition is designated ' rubbing soly " and »s ealed by the formula 
rubbing soly ■■ 100 X {soap by attrition (g ) + rubbing surface (cm *)] The rubbing 
soly of Na tallow soap mixed with 20% Na coconut oil soap is smaller than that of the 
former alone but increases with increase of the latter The mut. with I or II docs not 
increase the rubbing soly In the mut of III the rubbing soly increases with increase 
in amt. of this soap m mitts of IV it decreases with increase of this soap In the case 
of V the rubbing soly tends to decrease, and this effect is grrater at 20* than at 40* 
A 2 5% mut of VI increases the rubbing soly , as do also VII and VOT, 15% of VII 
being equal to 2 5% of VL The relatue hardness of the mixed scops was detd from the 
distances 2 5 cm metal points 2 and 3 mm m diam (weighted to a total of 300 and COO 
g . resp ) penetrated into the soaps, a homogeneous curd soap being the standard of 
comparison. The hardness of mixed Na tallow and Na coconut-oil soap increases 
with the increase in the amt of the latter until, with 40% coconut-od soap, the soap 
is unsuitable for toilet use I and II (I no 67) have a tendency to soften the mixed 
soap. I bavins a greater effect than II. IV (I no 22.3) In lower percentages produces a 
slight softening in the mut . but when 50% is used, it hardens the product. V increases 
the hardness as its amt. Is increased VII, VIH and VI (effective in this order) soften 
the mixt according to the a rats added Conclusion palm oil. hardened soy bean oil 
and Chinese vegetable tallow can generally be used as substitutes for tallow, and the 
most desirable for the combination are castor oil. peanut oil and the K soap of tallow 

T Sciiennua 

The utilisation of soap lyes. S LihejlssaN and A KosBiiKii JdasJobwnB 
Zhtrovoe Delo 1929, No 6, 21-5 —The soap lyes left after the salting out of the soap 
base, contain about 1 3% NaOlI and 0 3% Na,CD, L and K recommend their re- 
covery by treatment with free fatty acids and rosin E Bislopsa 

Actual problems in the manufacture of washing compounds. J LEWDdRRBR 
Stijenneder Zt[ 57, 602-72(1930) — L discusses the economic and tufg phases of toilet, 
laundry and soft soaps The brown spots on cot ton seed -oil soaps mav be prevented 
by hydrogenating the oil to lard consistency or by polymerizing it at 260-260’ for 5-41 
hrs in a COi aun before upon P r«CHBR 

Ambergris and how to recognize It F R Morrison Bull Tech Museum 
Sydney No 15, 9 pp (1929) — The different varieties of ambergris are described, to- 
gether with their values, uses and characteristics All ambergris will float on sea water, 
and if the latter is slowly heated the material will melt to a brown or black liquid be- 
fore the water reaches its b p A piece of ambergris about the size of a pea is almost 
completely sol in about '/» oz of warm ale , giving a fluorescent soin A needle, pre 
nousty heated in a candle flame for 10-20 sec . on bung pressed into a sample of amber- 
gris to a depth of Vs in forms a dark brown resinous liquid which when touched by 
the finger leaves pitch like ‘strings" adhering to the skin. If the needle be withdrawn 
and placed in the flame, the ambergris burns, if the flame be Cituiguished the odor of 
the ‘ smoke" is somewhat fatty or resinous and resembles that of burning rubber 
B C. A 


Oiticica oil (Sward) 26. Insect oils and fats (Twon-David) III Value of ash 
determinations of fatty oils (Schaefer.) 22. 


Apparatus for washing and miring fats and waxes haring the consistency of butter. 
Richard Bbndlin and Ottoka* Urb ascii Fr 692.6S7, Jan. C. 1930 

Coloring higher fatty acids such as stearic acid. Hermann Sotiadbuach and 
Herbert HAjile (to General Aniline Works) U S 1,791,431, Feb 3 A coloring 
substance such as a thiomdigo and an amino compd such as triethanolamine are added 
to fatty acids while the latter ate in liquid state Numerous examples of use of Cu 
salts, etc . also are given 

Extracting oils and fats. StrAttu & Cut (Ernst Muller, Inventor) Ger 
515 053, July 20. 1920 This relates to the extn of oils and fats from oil seed press 
cakes, used bleaching earth and like residues The material is ground and mixed with 
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a solid diluent * t • sawdust and the mint is lightly pressed into briquets which are 
then extd with a solvent in known manner 

Apparatus for extracting oils from seeds, sewage or other materials by solvents. 
Clarencf J Bleil 0 S 1,791,398, Teb 3 Various details are dcscnlRil of an 
app comprising an endless fitter marie up of connected sections Cf C A 24, 1217 
Recovering dry palm oil from its admixtures with water. James H IIolpen and 
Joshua C Whbtxfl (to American Sheet and Tin Plate Co ) l T S 1,790 74S Feb 3 
A water m palm oil mtxt «cpd from a palm oil in water emulsion formed by washing 
palm oil from tin plate alter it passes from the tinning pot, is hinted until substan- 
tially all the watt r is vaporized, the mist of oil and sapor resulting from the heat 
mg is then delivered into a draft of air of sufficient seloatj to carry away the vapor 
and of insufficient velocity to pick up the oil App is described Cf C A 24, 1749 
Soap Pierre P A Chafelle Tr G93.5S0. April 9, 1930 A soap for domestic 
use or for mechanics contains tallow soap SO, fine white pumice 41 glycerol S and resin 

Soaps, creams, etc. Soc o’Ctudes scientifiques kt industjuelles Fr 
692,454 June 19 1929 Biol products are used in soaps, creams, etc Tr G92.455 
describes the use of exts from fungi etc in soaps, creams, etc 
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Electrical conductivity and ash content of sugar house products. K Sawdera 
Bull assoc chtm suer dist 47 , 446-9(1930) —A new app is described for the electro- 
metric detn o{ ash in which Pt black electrodes art eliminated An optical method 
is used to det the end point instead of a galvanometer The app ts in principle a 
Wheatstone bridge Two of the 4 resistances are lamps, the light of the bmps falling 
on the surface of a triangubr prism The bridge is balanced when the 2 bmps appear 
to be of equal brightness The prism reflects the light from both bmps onto the field 
of vision, thereby facilitating comparison The third resistance is a const, and the 
fourth is a variable resistance consisting of the sugar soln with 2 electrodes The 
distance between the electrodes is variable and is changed to balance the bridge The 
distance apart may be calibrated to read ash content F. Camps Campims 

The action of nonsugars in sugars upon the caramelization test J I’ucherna. 
Lttty Cukrovar 49 , 13-20(1930). — lhin-walled containers contg C 5 g of a sugar mixt 
were dried at 100° for 2 hrs. The containers were then submerged in an oil bath at 
170* for 15 rain , withdrawn and cooled in the air The residue was dissolved m 50 
cc. water, filtered and compared in an objective photometer The remaining soln 
was treated with 0 5 cc 2 A’ NaOH, digested over a water bath for 10 mm . cooled 
and compared in the photometer for additional coloration. The action of salts falls 
into 3 classes (1) brge primary and small secondary coloration. (2) small primary 
and large secondary coloration, (3) very little coloration Salts falling into ebss (3) 
are NaCl. KC1, BaCR, KjSO,, Ka«COi. AcONa, AcONH,. Na oxalate All salts tn 
this class except AcONHi are strongly electropositive and their solns are neutral or 
alk The small coloration in alkali formed by the chlorides and acetates indicates 
a decompn of sucrose into glucose and fructose which readily give nsc to colorations 
Acetates form more primary coloration than chlorides Sucrose in soln and at high 
temps behaves as an acid At 170° AcOH is volatilized from AcONa by sucrose 
The sucrose liberates an eqmv quantity of an acid from the salt of the aad The ac- 
tion is most pronounced for weak acids, the resulting soln is alk , which favors a de- 
compn of sucrose Tor NaCl, KC1 and BaCl>. the liberated HCI is small, the medium 
is neutral and no decompn due to increased alky occurs AcONH,. as the salt of a 
weak acid and base, remains neutral in action Na,CO> leaves an alk medium, and 
some coloration results K»SOi decomposes at 1050®, it cannot be attacked by the 
sucrose and remains neutral during the decompn Na oxalate behav es more like NaCl 
than AcONa (COOH)» is a stronger acid than AcOH and the decrease in coloration 
agrees with their dissocn. coasts Class (1) consists of salts or amides of amino acids 
Metallic salts of amino acids have a greater effect than the corresponding amides be- 
cause of the action of the alkali Class (2) forms products which become colored in 
alkali ^ NIIiCl, Fe(NH«)j(SO,)j NH, oxalate and (NHOiSO, cause a large primary 
coloration in addn to the secondary; CaCIj, betaine-HCl and glutamic acid-HCl give 
vtiy little primary coloration. Fe»(SO0* and KHSO, lie between these groupings. 
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Betame-HCI decomposes at 22S*; gfutanuc acid HCi. at 20b *, in the pretence of sucrose 
the decompn. begins at a lower temp. The effect of sucrose upon salt is marked HCI 
is liberated and attacks the sucrose, forming invert sugar The additional coloration 
man alk- medium is a linear function of the catalytic salt. Too much acid, 0 2^c, causes 
a more thorough decompn with the production of ulramtc acid and caratnelin CaCli. 
although similar to HaCJ,. acts as a strong dehydrating agent and falls into class (2) 
The larger primary coloration with Ka,SO« and I'rjlSO,), is due to the dehydrating and 
oxidizing action of IIjSO*. The large primary coloration with NH«C1. (XJM-SOa 
NH, oxalate and FcSO*.(NH,)iSO» is due to the action of NH, on sucrose, with Ml, Cl. 
the action of Nil, exceeds that of HCf The class (2) catalysts form m fluid mixt. very 
soon after heating larger addns. cause foaming with intense odors suggesting C»H,CHO 
The so Ins, become sad Sucrose may act as a sols-ent for salts capable of dissocn. 
Granules of salts are often surrounded by a low melting mixt. which contains sucrose 
in a fluid state The sucrose may exert its high dielec properties as a solvent, the 
dissocn of salts in this ’‘sucrose solvent” is similar to dissocn in water A mi x t- of 
salts w the form of molasses was alio tned The effect is complicated not only by the 
presence of mired salts but also by the colored org substances of molasses whose effects 
have not been studied The primary coloration with molasses is large, the secondary 
is small the effect is due primarily to substances of class (3) Frank Maresk 

Iodometric determination of sugar. M S Fivosorov iYuut Zafvski Tsutrom 
/Vp*i 9, 5SG-9(ld30) — In certain cases the sucrose cannot be detd polanmetncally. 
The following method may be used on motasses The normal wt. of molasses is dis- 
solved in water to 130 cc Fifty cc of sola (lOg of molasses) is transferred into a 100-cc 
flask and 25 ec of IIjO contg 5 cc of HCI (d I 19) « added The inversion is conducted 
according to the Herzfeld method The soln is made up to the 100-cc mark and thor- 
oughly mixed Twenty cc. of the mvertrd solo is transferred to a 400-cc flask, 20 
cc. of Na,CO« soln (SI g per 1 ). 1-2 ec. of lead acetate and the same amt. of Al(OII)a 
are added The excess of lead acetate is eliminated with soda ash and the whole made 
up to the 400-cc mark and Altered Tifty cc of filtrate is transferred into a 250-cc. 
Erfcnmeyer flask Four to five g of pure sucrose, and 50 cc. of Fchhng sofn. are added 
The mixt. is boiled for 2 min and then cooled by addn or 100 cc of 11,0. transferred 
to a 250-cc flask and made up to the mark. One hundred cc is transferred to an 
Erlenxneyer flask 5 cc of a soln contg 0 05 r KCNS 4-01gKIin5cc.of water, is 
added and thoroughly mixed Ten cc of 6 5 N lliSO, is added mixed and titrated with 
013157 N Na,S,0, 5H,0 Five cc of 1% starch soln is added as indicator The 
Brunee table gives mg of invert sugar and this multiplied by 00 gives the sucrose. 
Cf C A 24, 9S5 V E Baecow 

A preliminary study of the glucose, sucrose and refractometer solids relationships 
of flee sugar cane varieties grown under Laguna conditions. Ma-Ntfc L. Hollers 
P ktltpptne Ap 19, 299-305(1930) — The sucro*e content vanes widely in different 
parts of the plant. The refractometer solids vary directly with the gravity punty. 
In all vaneties the refractometer solids and gravity punty decrease and the glucose 
content increases from the bottom to the top of the plant A L Mcitwro 

The relation between the ash content of raw sugar and the conductivity of sugar 
solutions of different concentrations as well as of acidified sugar solutions. O Speng- 
ler and F Tout Z l tr devt Zvekmnd 80, S53-C5(19d0) — Expts. on some 60 
samples o! German raw sugars show that the elec, detn of ash is more accurate at 5* 
Br than at a higher Br (r g 25®Bx) The correction factor of Zerban for the decrease 
of the difference between the chem and the elec ash detn was applied to 70 samples 
of German raw sugars. The results were inadequate. This shows that the non sugars 
in the samples tested by Zerban are different from the non-sugars in the German samples 

F Camps- CauftnS 

The KKmpf viscometer Erhard Landt Z Vrr devt Zuckerind. 80, 949-55 
(1° SO) — A description is given and the method of operation of the app is reviewed 
Tests were earned out on various sugar solns. Conclusion It is sufficiently accurate 
for sotns. of viscosities over 3 poises (Therr is no turbulent flow above this value.) 
It is especially recommended for solns of high viscosity The instrument will work 
even where solid suspended particles are present The viscosity in this case is. of course, 
not the same as the viscosity of the pure liquid (cf C A 24, 17G7) F. C--C. 

The determination of reducing sugars in the presence of sucrose by potassium 
femeyamde. R Hauy Bull osstv thim suer dist 47, 3S5-7 (1930) —The method 
of Jonescu and Vargoha (cf C A 15, 3564) is reviewed Comparative tests were made 
on sugar solns with varying contents of sucrose It is shown that CuSOcRochelle 
salts methods give results which are too high, increasing with increasing amts of sucrose. 
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For the J ard V trelhcd the tow result w obtained as Iocs as Use sucro-e content 
, 5 below about SOVo- The end fwt i« quite ‘harp F Camps C a writ's 

The contmucras recor ding of the alkaiaity of saturation beet juices by coadactfntT 
ctiCTfnwts. O Sttsctcx ami F TCpt £ l<* £**3 Zscfffiai SI, 1-12 

(VKll) —The alfcv. tester of Rnnhard Urdnet which pees a continuous indication ard 
record of the altv be read measurement was tested m a factory Such control seems 
feasible for continuous satn. A conclusive d com on is possible only alter further in- 
vestigation. but a straight bee relationship is indicated The influence of ju-ce cocspn 
on coed needs to be studied F C.\«rs-C\«rivs 

The Sandera objectne photocclonnetrT \lots Douxrt. fjrJe C*i*roc» 49, 
JVKJ-5(1<130> — t'sjns various liquors available <n a rtfinerr. D compared the Stammer 
and Sanders photocolcvimeten. The as variation in teadi-gs with the Sta mm er was 
3 fe-S tunes as peat as with the Jardetn ccic-nmttrt The variation of cye< is in- 
significant with the Jocdera colorimeter but large with the Stammer F M 

Effect cf certain con-nitrogenous substances on the polanmetne determmition of 
sugar. F F«ra f*J jiro-n' i:J 23. 31? ° l«W Ch-w o' »»-i*stne 24, 12CG 
tl9o0) — F shows that the rohinrretnc detn cf sugar can be vitiated hi «oln of foreign 
snbsiarces denied drcctlr or otherwise from pectin Heating dned beet pulp with 
di<td water on the water bath pw a «troeg i rotators *cln bccau<e of the presence of 
arabtnose ^arab-no-e anhvdnde'. wh-eh i> partiaffv pptd bv Kacc FlnOXc's. if Ca- 
(OHH water is used instead of d.<td water, the via is stw“jtr l rotatory on account 
of the pre<ercv of Ca cr Mg salts of poetic acid, if a «ola of lv»oc rblOtcS «< used, 
the soin i< much less ) rotatory \ rwsrji Comic 

Petermmabcn cf the amount ef crystal in massecuitrs by the electncil ecu duc- 
tility method. K. iiwtM. Z. ZhiirnxJ frt».'i’.nd Rtf 54, fh'l-KlKJO). — In 
place cf miens, hased on fermuUs ec-plovt-g the drv substance cr gv+mratioa cf the 
massecuite. elec, cond measurements afford a mere rchable method fee the calcn. of 
the amt cf crystal to be expected, and are besides considerably more expeditious. 

n c.a. 

Analysis ef sugar cane. E-Hsrr>»\ 5 A'nr^v S*[sr J 14,G75ll®30> — Sucrose 
in mre is nuiaUv estd bv rnuUiplving sucrose in juice bv a latter winch reeessanlv 
vanc< with the proportion cf juxe in care II proposes to rfet suerwe Vc care djuetlv 
by lepcitcdlv extg on a Buchner funnel ICO g cf fcrelv disintegrated cane, rretral: red 
bv means cf lime water, with hot water until a total ml of H\V> cc. is obtained. The 
ext. is clarified , polanred in a -KV-ism. tube, ard the result multi pi ed by 1.3. To 
obtain juice Ve cane, a quantity cf the pulp is pressed m a tincture press; the extd 
juice is danSed and polanred. and its «p. gT is detd. Then ju-ce ^ care — ICO sucrose 
Ve case.'sucrwe % puce. The quxntitv (ICO — juice Vo cane) is termed marc, which 
is the hvdrated fcsef part of the cane The water ^ case is detd. bv drving the pulp 
The fiber Vo cane is then found bv subtr a ct in g from the marc the d.fferrrce between 
water tn cane ard water m ju-ce. Six tvpxal analvsc* are given, showing that the 
fiber Vi cane detd bs hxmatuvi is cvnsiderahlv lower than that found bv H 's methcsl. 

F W. Zexsav 

Determination cf fiber and sucrose in cane. M. Bratutiv 5 .4 Sr.‘i 5*g- r J 
14, 743(l'V>0'. cf preerdmg abstract. — Haddoa s article is cnocirrd The inac- 
curacies inherent m cane samplmg cur lead to errors cf 2 cuts in the ^ fiber. Even 
it a correct sample cf pulp can be oMarxd the aralvsss s>,<n]d b* nude bv pressing 
the pulp, ftnalytmg the juxe for Bnx and suciroe. ard the residue for water and -serose. 
From these figures the icaffe ard fiber «ne can W cal oh d.rertlv. 11.'$ methojs 

are twvd cn l-ctercct assimptioos and the re<alt# for fiber wul le accurate only 
with-a — 2.4 and +5.4 units. H ’s figures actuaBv show errors cf this mig-.-.ux'c. 
as the water held by the drv fiber vanes rt hi< results from 31 S to The pn+Vm 

of fiber ditn. in care has rot ret been "sclved satidattceilv F. \\\ 7Kan.iy 

A new spectral colorimeter. O. Srexcuut avn E. Lavtt. Z IV. dra?. 
ivj. SI, 13-24 (l&jl). — A detailed descnpDoo and method cf use cf the app are given 
In principle it is Hie a Duboscq colorimeter equipped with a moeochreemtoe. Read 
icgs are made at A « 610. 5o0 ard Expth figures show the aocuracx of the instm- 

mm.t when used as a Stammer -app. m the broader sense ar-i also fer the even pan <<n 
of - ctveeed Miss. In the Litter case oj/oj — «vt- fr,*i. where a is the ntncbcu «vl. 
at the given wave length. «' the cvexn . ami k the height cf the liquid Cvf ms. 

. j F. CA«r> Caumvs 

Apmst disagreement m the analysis cf molasses. J. J Wrrs-. Jjsrx Caf-srur. 
■*9, .1S-UI9S)) — The csotasaes cf the present s«s>.xi have been very dart and have 
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led to discrepancies in analyses A11 discrepancies have been due to improper sampling 
of molasses for analysis Studies ia sampling are In progress Prank Maresii 

Materials for the study of sucrose crystallization. I. A. Kukiiarenko and I N 
Kaganov Nauk Zapiski Tzukrmoi Prom 9, 492-0 {1030 ) — The rate of crystn 
has the highest velocity during the seeding at the beginning of the process The mar 
speed of crystn docs not exceed 10000 mg on 1 sq m of crystal surface per mm 
One hr from the moment of the seeding ts required to obtain crystals of 1 mm length 
For a sugar crystal of an ordinary kind the approx size is P — 0.35 L ’ and ^ “ 
2 1 L', where P is the wt of the crystal in mg , i its surface In sq nun , and L Its length 
in nun V E Daieow 

Influence of bagasse analysis on the sucrose content of the cane. E Haddon 
S African Sugar J 14, 741(1030) — Previous investigators have shown that prolonged 
boiling and greater diln increase the polarization of the bagasse ext This is probably 
due to the extn of optically active non sucrose substances derived from the hydrolysis 
of hcmicctluloscs To prevent this, the extn must be carried out in the presence of 
Ba(Oil)», alky to phenol phthalcin being kept up until the end of the digestion The 
baryta method applied to bagasse gave results 0 Of! to 031% lower than the ordinary 
method V W Zerhan 

The deterioration of Philippine sugars under varying degrees of humidity. Quer- 
ino D Rendon Philippine Agr 10, 383-00(1 03D) — Increase of 11,0 in cane sugar 
favors rapid growth of organisms, which causes the sugar to deteriorate and introduces 
an error in the potantuetnc detn of sucrose The max degree of humidity In which 
sugar will not deteriorate is CO 2% In an atm of 100% relative humidity 30% of the 
sugar was lost in 4 months A L Mehrino 

Adsorption from sugar solutions. HQ. Adsorption In the carbon layer with acetic 
acid. J VACUA and ) VaSAtkq Lilly Cakrocar 49, 171-5(1030) —Activated char- 
coal which has the slowest filtration time shows the greatest no of small grains and 
possesses the greatest surface and internal condensation of water vapors With JO g 
of charcoal in a 50-cc filter, IfjO at 20*. pn — 7 2, and a bead of pressure of 208 g 
per sq cm , the increasing order of filtration is Supra nont 5x. Supra cont 3x, Carbo- 
raflin. Radit, Supra-catboraffin Tolycatbon, standard nont. The rate of flow of HjO 
through the charcoals vanes exponentially with the pressure Changes in temp alter 
the viscosity of H,0 At higher temps (85*). a rapid flow occurs dunng the first stage 
of filtration the process of wetting the surfaces and packing of layers proceeds slowly 
at higher temps The rate of flow through charcoal decreases with increased viscosity 
of sugar solns the degree of coloring had no effect upon the rate of flow Adsorption 
of ClIiCOOH occurs very rapidly dunng the first addns of CHjCOOfl Satn was 
attained when I 1 CU>COOH (1 818 g per 100 cc ) was used per g of charcoal 

Frank Maresii 

The results of sampling raw sugar. Jill VondrAk. Lilly Cuhrorar 49, 175-80 
(1930) — A survey of the result of using standard methods of prepg representative 
samples dunng the seasons of 1927-30 is reported Frank Maresii 

The treatment Of the after-liquors G Diehn Lirty Cukrcoar 49, 181-2(1030) — 
The diln water was computed on the basis of non-sugars present in raw sugar jmces 
and added while the digested liquor was being released Dunng the outflow, an analysis 
was made, and the final diln was made dunng the entrance into refrigerators Samples 
of computations are given Frank Maresii 

The course of the first saturation III. Reproducibility of the saturation with 
lime and sugar solutions J DfcoEK. Lilly Cukravaf 49,183-90(1930) — App used 
in previous expts were not capable of maintaining identical conditions throughout the 
course of the whole erpt the accuracy of the previous observations and conclusions 
is lowered Further observation of the satn process in plants showed that it is more 
complicated than lab findings indicated Using a highly refined app with precise 
controls, D ran over 100 expts wtth pure sucrose and CaO from matble and observed 
total alky alky of the filtrate, absorption of COt and elec cond Detailed curves 
are thoroughly discussed Although the curves show great similarity, D was not able 
to attain an abs reproduction under the refined method used, especially in elec, cond 
Curves of changes of alky at20*. 60*,70*,90*donotrtsemb!etbose of elec, cond at the 
same temp , at higher temps elec cond curves show 2 characteristic transformation 
maxima In some instances the elec cond continued to diminish markedly even after 
abs neutrality had been attained This is due to a delayed hydration of COj and 
changes accompanying the formation of sediment The CaCO, comes out of soln 
m a firm form" more slowly than when it is formed by neutralizing CaO with COi 
in satd. or supersatd solns IV. The union of lime la sediments. K Kobuha and 
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E Pale£ee. Ibid 1 09-203.— The suspensions of CaCOi or CaC.0* which form in a 
sucrose-CaO soln retain some of the free CaO. The concn of CaO in the sediment 
depends upon the alky of the filtrate. » e , upon the actual concn of CaO in sola. This 
dependence has the form of an adsorption isotherm The removal of CaO from the 
sediment is very rapid during the first 0 25-0 5 hr . the remainder is not released com- 
pletely during the nest 4S hrs K assumes that the CaO in suspensions is in 2 states 
(1) CaO which is immediately sol , (2) CaO which becomes sol of ter the first is dissolved 
When oxalates were suspended in a CaO- sucrose soln . CaO was remov cd from soln 

F M 

How much non-sugar from the water used for diffusion passes into the Juice {in 
beet-sugar factories 1? V StanCk anp J VondrAK. Z. Zuckermd ceehoslocak Rep 
54, 117-21(19291 —The water supplies of some beet-sugar lactones are liable, at times, 
to contain abnormal amts of dissolved solid* To ascertain what proportion of the 
dissolved solids in the water passes into the juice the authors earned out comparative 
diffusion expts with a lab battery, using distilled water alone and distilled water 
contg 0 1 ntid 0 5% of NaCl and urea I rnm the amts of these substances found in 
the diffusion juices it is concluded that about '/« of the dissolved matter in the water 
passes into the juice If this is not removed by cartxmatation, it must lower the purity 
of the final juice and increase the amt of molasses obtained The extra molasses due 
to 0 1% of mineral satts or Q 1% of ore won sugar in the original water may amount 
to 025% of the wt of beets m the former case or 0 12% in the latter D C A 

The influence of invert sugar upon the removal of ammo acids from sugar solutions 
daring saturation. VAcuiV Kovs I.u ty C*»trw .w 49, 19(V-5(1930I The presence 

of » mixt of glucose and fructose decreased the amino N removed with the sediment. 
Controls made without the invert sugar but with increasing CaO content also increased 
the amino N In the sediment Glutamic and aspartic acids, asparagine and leucine 
were studied The removal of the amino acids depends upon the presence of physically 
active CaO, i e , lime which forms CaCOi during satn and carries the amino acids into 
the sediment by adsorption Trank Maresu 

The balance of analysis of beet juices. Tprcivasd Kry! Ltsty Cukrmar. 49, 
195-S(1930) — Pressed juice from beet roots is not identical with the natural beet 
juice; the pressed juice contains natural beet juice secreted by the cells and admixts 
of juices from cell walls and interstitial tissues Trank Makesii 

Scale from (sugar-house) evaporators. E Sahxard Ctrc hebd. comttf central 
fa.br. sucre 42, 027(1030); Cbsmie 6* Industrie 24, 1205-G(1030) — Analyses were made 
of 93 samples of scale after a season's run All contained CaC»O t in variable amts., 
also insol. SvOi and sometimes Ca silicate, the latter being probably produces! in the 
lime kiln because of excessive heating There is generally 1-2% CaSO. originating from 
the limestone or from sutfitation The amt of CaCOi varies according to the «fH- 
creney of the boilers in decompg and pptg. bicarbonates The TejOj and AliOi content 
decreases from the 1st effect (40%) to the last efTect (about 1%), they originate chiefly 
from the limestone and coke The points to be watched in order to reduce scaling are: 
the compn ol the limestone, the alky o! the juices before boiling, the operation of the 
boilers and of the evaporators, the concn of the wash liquors and the time of washing. 

A PAMVEAtJ-COtmjRB 

The importance of a preliminary purification of the diffusion juice (beet). I B. 
MintzandB E KRASn-’siiCiiiKOV Nauk Zopiskt Tzukrovoi Prom 9,515-37(1930) — 
Russian kieselguhr was compared with the best American and German grades and 
was found very much alike except for the wt. which is 3—1 times higher and the pro- 
portion of large particles is much greater The filtration of diffusion j’uice through 
asbestos or fibrous material is advisable The amt. of total N in carbonation juices, 
obtained from diffusion juices previously boiled or treated with 0 5-1 0% of kieselguhr, 
is 9-12% lower than that in ordinarily treated juices. The color of the juices at high 
alky is the same, at lower alky (0 02-0 01) the coloration of the preliminary treated 
juices is considerably lower than the color of juices treated in the usual way. Good 
clarification of the j'uice is obtained by preliminary sulfitatmn to a On of 4 0 at a temp, 
of 20-40° followed by neutralization to alky of 0.1 with lime and increasing the temp 
to 60 °, then further filtration and carbonation to an alky, of 0 01-0 02. V. E. B 
Hypo sulfites, redos, sulfoiylates and oxymethanesulfines. M. Mestrb. Bull, 
assoc chtm. suer disl 47, 3SS-93(1930) — Based on Vis experience with hyposulfites, 
concludes that the Teatmi process is sound as is indicated by the ultra microscopic 
study of the colloids The chemistry and application of sulfoxylates and hyposulfites 
are briefly reviewed. Oxymethanesulfine Is entirely different from the others and is 
not used in the sugar industry. F. CaMps-Campins 
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Return of greens and molasses into diffusion battery. I. B Mintz, G S Benin, 
A K Kartashov and B E KRAirp'siicnncov Nauk Zafitskt Ttuhrow Prom 9, 
3D0—13 1(1 0'JO) — Espts on returning greens and molasses to diffusion juice continuously 
or intermittently proved unsuccessful The total losses increased from 2 fil to 3 31% 
The yield of final molasses increased and more fuel was used The purity of the juices 
and simps decreased The expts were run m different beet sugar factories with prac- 
tically the same results V E Baikow 

The investigition of the incrustation from the juice beater. I O Treml'bv and 
S A Kostro Sank Zafnskt Tiukroros Prom 0, 412-49(1930) V E B 

Investigation of the conditions for increasing the velocity of crystallization in 
"sugar loaves." M I NakiimanovicH and I F Zelikhan Nauk Zafitskt Ttuk 
rom Prom 9, 450-92(1030) —A no of expts in different refineries in Russia showed 
that velocity of crystn in sugar loaves greatly increases with a sharp decrease of the 
temp The most convenient temp in the cooling rooms is 4-5* — 1*10* In summer the 

low temp can he maintained with the aid of ventilating fans The increased rate of the 
cooling docs not affect the quality of the refined sugar The hardness and the color 
of the latter remain practically the same as during the cooling of the sugar loaves at 
the higher temps The bleaching of the sugar is normal A no of tables and diagrams 
are included V E Baijcow 

Boiling of a refinery massecuite with low-pressure steam. 1 P ZeliKman 
A"<ju* Zapitki Ttukrovo i Prom 9, 50&-U(t930) —The excess of tow pressure (1-2 
atm ) steam was used for boiling refinery massecuitc The increase in the time of 
boiling caused a slight increase in reducing sugars and coloring matters These 
difficulties can be overcome by using a vacuum pan with a larger heating surface 

V E. Baikow 

The bleaching effect of washing the masse ante of the second tlnp. V V. CiiMHCit 
bue Zhur Sakharnot Prom 4, 305-8(1930) —The following expts were made to 
det the increase in yield and quality of white sugars resulting from the second ship 
The massecuite was washed (A) with greens of 30* PC . (B) with hot final molasses, 
and (C) with a measured quantity of molasses at 00-05* (3 4-5 0% on the wt of 
massecuite) followed by warm water (l 8-20% on the wt- of massecuite) In (A) 
the yield of yellow sugar decreased 9 5% with punty increase of 0 9%, while color 
decreased 47 9% and the time of centnfugmg decreased 10 2% In (B) the yield of 
the yellow sugar decreased 1 5% with a punty increase of 0 0%. and the color de 
creased 23 1% Punty of the molasses increased 0 5% and centnfugal time decreased 
10% In (C) the yield of the yellow sugar decreased 9 2%, while its punty increased 
3 7%, color decreased 83 7% and the centnfugal time decreased 2?% Obviously 
method C is the most advantageous V T Baikow 

Cane sirup manufacture J 0 Carres O Porto Agr fee fit Sta 1929, Rtpt 13-4 
(1930) — A light-colored sirup of full, agreeable flavor was manufd from sugar cane 
The juice was readily clarified with JI»PO. and CaO but considerable sediment was 
formed during storage The use of CaO always darkened the sirup By restoring 
the cane juice to its ongmal acidity after clanfication, a better color was obtained 

C R Tellers 

The beet crop w Czechoslovakia for I9J0. Jaroslay Sou{bk- Ltsty Cukrotar 
49, 207-12(1010) — The sugar crop was above normal, the sugar content was normal, 
the total yield is estimated at 62 7 X 10* q of beets and 11 1 X 10* q of sugar 

Frank Marpsh 

A study of the biology of the beet-nematode, Heterodera Sehachtii Schm. M 
Sinitzki! A auk Zafitskt Ttukrovot Prom 9, 538-44(1930) V E B 

The physical and tbemical properties of kaoliang starch I. The adsorption of 
iodine and chlonne by kaoliang starch. Shoji Kjxi Abstract from Refit Central Lah 
S Manchuria Railway Co 1929, 24-6 — The absorption of I and Cl is represented by 
the T reundhch equation x = he', in which x is the quantity adsorbed and c is the conen 
of the Cl or I soln A break in the curve of log CM Jog * probably represents a change 
in surface tension due to swelling of the starch granule V I ! Harrington 
Polar unetric determination of starch in potatoes and the relation between potato- 
dry substance and starch content. Carl von Schiele Medd Ktl Lantbruksslyrel- 
ren 1930, No 283,5-14 — Behrend, Maerckerand Morgen (Landw Vers Sta 25,1880) 
detd the relation between the sp gr of potatoes and the starch content, and prepd 
a table, which has not l>een used widely, and which contains errors The relation 
between potato dry substance and starch content was found to be practically const 
at 5 75 The accuracy of the starch detn was *>2%, attributed to air spaces For 
starch detn 3 g of air-dned, finely ground potato heated with 50 cc of 11,0 for 
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mina Akbatorefcitra (Majunga) Tanning tests tamed out on demineralized ca l f sk i n 
writ Quite satisfactory. showing that Use bark approaches quebracho for tanning pur- 
poses except that it fives somewhat too bnffct a reddish brown tinge to the leather 
The bark would be suitable for the local production of dry exts. or for exportation for 
the production of liquid cits. A PinxtU' CortfEE 

Tinning materials of New Zealand. I*. tVnrm. f aid Imf- ImjL 23, 450-3 
(l'VJO) — Tanekaha tneirmr adder) bark was found to contain 17*7 

tannins and *kfi*7 nontannras. as compared with 23-8*7 tannins reported by an earlier 
investigator probably because the later sample was from voutifrr trees. Kamihi 
( H nnmsnnia mccwom) bark from a 12 in diam tree, an is in tree and a verv old 
tree contained tannins 14 5, 22.2. 30 0 non tannins ,1", 5*1, 0 4*7. resp. Tutu 
(CVnjrra rarnfaiu) has a xxrx thin lark, which would not pae for stripping, the 
combined wood and bark of a 1 rear old shrub and of a 10-yrar old shrub had tannins 
2 7, 3 1 nontannras 10 3, 8 3*7 Samples of com black wattle (.4 runs b,<!uji"m) 
bark frown m New Zealand contained 37-40*7 tannins and 9-11*7 nontanmns; sflver 
wattle (4 dcal'ati) bark contained 12.2-22.1*7 tannins and 9 5-121*7 nontanmns. 
bark of a hybrid between black and silver wattle, which is immune to frosts and fungus 
disease contained 25 8*7 tannins and 1 1 .3*7 nontanmns. Park from 7-, 16- and 26- 
> car old trees of 4 dremmt v*r ncrmlu contained tannin 1 s Q. 2b 4. 36 6, non- 
tanmns 13 1, 112, 10 8*7, rc*p Other species of acacia bad the following tannin 
and nontannin contents .4 melai-rj'’, (Rotorua) l\2, 9 0 .4 frafifiiha 124, SO 

4 premiums 23 4. 12 3, A Tkiileynaa 17 7,10.1. .4 funai 1 22 4 12.7. A. derwrrrwj 
ear Lrvhjrdn (New riyiuouth) 333. 73, -I. pewamemr (New Plymouth) 2S.2, 73^7 
Most of these samples were taken from comparatively old trees, n:., 20 vrs Two 
samples of fungus falls (1 year old and much older) contained tannin 13 4, 2S3. 
nontannras 22 N 9 2*7. resp The water ext. of the older falls was of a deep red color 
and had a Ph of 5 8, on adjusting the latter to 4 S the color was reduced nearly to that 
of a normal black wattle soln of similar strenfth All results arc given cm a 10*7 '■rater 
basis. A r*riNTLAP Comm* 

Skin flues and bone flues. IL Maxes Dope. KanrUingrr- u. Lnm-Ind. 26, 
327-9, 33>41, 351-4(1929) — It is confirmed that the viscosity of fresh glue hqnor is 
smaller than that of a sol of equal eonen prepd. from the solid material, it is considered 
that, on drying, reaggregation of the gtntin takes place Skra flues and bone glues 
are conveniently tested by detf the viscosity of a 17 75 or 20*7 soln at 30* and 40* 
A modification of Ostwald and KOhler's (C. A 22, 2$G5) test differentiates skin glue 
from bone glue. R C K 


The condensation of catechol tannin (Bescmann, Pojajxiezt) 10. 


Bleaching leather, slrins, furs, etc. AndkC CoKjrnior. Fr 692.9S1, July 6. 1929 
Leather, skins, furs. etc., are bleached in a hath contf peracetic acid prrpd . r [ , 
by the action of 11,0, on Ac-0 Salts such as phosphates borates, alkali salts of org 
acids or a base such as NH, are preferably present. 

Greasing leather. Hekxann Uollmaxn and Bauuo R«w«n Ger 514,399, 
Jnly 17,1927 Amixt-of lecithin and fatty oil is used.r g .equal quantities of lecithin and 
tram oil 

Leather substitutes. Soc. Flboky et Layanant. Fr 692, 9SS. July 8, 1929 A 
leather substitute is made by treating unsized paper with strong HjSO, charged with 
IIC1 applying the product to cloth and neutralizing, washing and drying 

Demineralization of bones. G6eattnks Uassklt et VitvoiiDK, Soc. anon 
Belg 371121 Julx 31. 1930 The bones are treated with aq 2I,PO*. The aod liquor 
is regenerated bx adding it to a bath contg a sufficient quantity of H»SO ( so that there 
will be no excess of liquor until the whole of the CaSO, has been pptd 


SO— RUBBER AND ALLIED SUBSTANCES 


C. C. DAVIS 


.. Jhe rubber industry in the United States. L, p. Max. Rrr rfn coouttheuc 7, 
No 65. 3-6, No 66. 3-8(1930) C C. Davis 

e_ * , facts on the study of mbbef-beinng plants of the Russian Sonet Republic, 

s^crus Ixanox’, T S CtntLzovA. S B Resnteoya, E I Tzomiou, E M Dcitne 
and V i Svesdnieova Kavischuk 6, 237-9, 256-8(1930) —The results of an in 
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vestigation of over 150 plants arc described, with analytical data tabulated in detail. 
The most promising raw material was the rubber of the Chondnlla, the "napbivi" 
of which with suitable improved methods yield considerable rubber C C Daws 
T he significance of the primary valence chain theory In explaining the structure of 
rubber. Eugenio Lindmayer Kautsekuk 6, 249-52(1930), ^cf C A 24, 750 — A 
review and discussion C C Davis 

The plasticizing of rubber. F Jacobs. Rev gbt. caoutchouc 7, No 67, 19-26 
(1930). cf C A 25, 1117 —Various wood resins, tars, pine tars and oils are described 
and discussed, with quant data (already published). C C. Davis 

An aging test with kerboseh rubber. R Riebu Arch Ruhbtrcuiluur 14, 411-20 
(1930) (In briefer form in Lnglish 421-4) —Kerboseh rubber and latex sprayed rubber 
were kept at av temps of 27° and 18* (at places with different climates) to ascertain 
the influence of different climatic conditions on the aging of both types of whole latex 
rubber The Kerboseh rubber deteriorated badly at sea level, but nowhere nearly so 
rapidly at 5000 ft elevation (cf de Vnes, C A 18, 2265) The latex-sprayed rubber 
aged much better than the Kerboseh rubber, and furthermore the aging of the former 
was not so disproportionately bad at sea level The results in general show the im- 
portant influence of climate on the aging of rubber of the Kerboseh type CCD 
Manufactured rubber, its keeping qualities and reconditioning. P Brc£re 
Arch tru’d pherm tmhtasres 91, 571(1929), /. pharm Alsace Lorraine 57, 219-2S 
(1930) cf C A 24, 3397. S Waldbott 

The Kelly abrasion machine. A. F Hardman, W. L MacKinnon and S M 
Jones Rubber Age (NY) 28, 463-5(1931) — The new machine, which is described 
and illustrated, is designed to simulate the road wear of tires, with special attention to 3 
factors* (1) increasing and diminishing pressure of contact of the rubber with the 
abrasive material, (2) appbcation of only part of the surface to the abrasive material 
and (3) a side slip as the rubber leaves the abrasive surface. With this method, actual 
road wear can be foretold reliably C C Davis 

Modem methods of cycle tire vulcanization. A. FeOuch Gummi-Ztg 45, 543 
(1930), India Rubber J. 81, 154-7(1931).— An illustrated description C C. Davis 


The influence of S dusting on rubber production (Ament) 15. Rubberized cloth 
(Fr. pat. 693.890) 25. Rubberized convejor belts (Brit pat 335,475) 1. SeSi [for 
vulcanization) (Fr. pat 692,758) 18. 


Van Harpen, N II . The Electrometric Determination of the Hydrogen-Ion Con- 
centration in the Latex of Hevea Brasdiensis and Its Applicability to Technical Prob- 
lems. Medan (Java) Varekamp ea Co 459 pp Reviewed in Cfctmie & Industrie 
25, 266(1931), 


Rubber articles from latex. Soc. Italian a Pirelu. Brit. 335,621, June 27, 
1929 In a process generally similar to that described in Brit 292.964 ( C A. 23, 1527), 
m which latex with a small proportion of certain added coagulants is subjected to 
local heating to produce coagulation, normal latex is heated to a moderate temp (suit- 
ably 40-60°) and cooled prior to the introduction of the coagulants. Various details 
of procedure are given. 

Rubber. I. G. Farbenind A -G (Curt Meisenburg, inventor) Ger 511,540, 
Nov. 13, 1925 Liquid polymerized substances are removed from rubber like con- 
densation products (e. g . from butadiene) by treatment with powd absorbents such 
as active C, active SiOj, etc. 

Rubber, etc., dispersions. Tire Dunlop Rubber Co , Ltd , and Tire Anode 
Rubber Co . Ltd Fr 692.532, Mar 21, 1930 In the manuf of articles from org 
dispersions of rubber, gutta pereha, balata or like vegetable resins, the surface of the 
molds or formers is covered with a film of dehydrating and coagulating liquid before 
immersion in the dispersions Thus, the molds may be inserted in a coned soln of 
AcONH,, NaCl or NH«C1, to which an acid or a mixt. of aads may be added 

Rubber dispersions. Naugatuck Chemical Co. Bnt. 335.597, June 20, 1929 
Rubber dispersions are prepd as water-in-oil emulsions by emulsifying water in oil with 
suitable emulsifying agents and adding rubber before, after or during the emulsification, 
with subsequent mixing to effect dispersion The products can be used in substantially 
me same manner as rubber-solvent doughs are used in making spread or coated fabrics 
Numerous details and examples of procedure are given Cf C A. 24, 751 

Preservation of rubber. Waldo L. Skmon (to The B. F. Goodrich Co ). Can 
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3fl8.t4l.Icb It*. 1031 Rubber is preserved by treating with the resinous condensation 
product of p-CJL(NllPli), with CH.O Cf C A 24, 2329 

Rubber treatment to increase tesistiate to deterioration from age. Wat S. Cat,- 
cott and Wm A Douglass (to B I du Pont de Nemours A Co ) U. S. 1,790,704. 
Feb 3 Rubber compns are treated, before vulcanization, with (as anti-aging addns.) 
3 hydroxy-3 mcthoxyWnzylamhne (suitably 1-5^) or vanous other substances 
which may be obtained by the reaction of an aromatic primary amme with formalde- 
hyde and a phenolic compd . as described in German patent 109.49S The resulting 
products arc muts contg in each instance as the major constituent, a hydros* benryl 
ar>) amine having the general formula R — Nil— CHi — R'— OH. in which R rep.-e- 
tents an aryl group which may or may not contain oily 1 substituents and R' represents 
an aryl group which may or may not contain ally I and alkoa) substituents Various 
examples and details of procedure are given 

Antioxidant for rubber. Paul C. Jones (to The R T Goodrich Co ) Can 
30S 542. Teh 10. 1931 Rubber is preserved by incorporating with it tetraphcnyl 
hydrazine before vulcanization. 

Rubber stock treatment. IIenrt L. Moxan U S 1.790 875, Feb 3 Rubber 
stock is passed through a receptacle contg water heated to about its b p , to soften the 
rubber without cure or vulcanization App Is described 

Apparatus for forming and calendering rubber or rubbertied fabrics or strips. 
Dunlop Rubber Co . Ltd . and H Willshaw lint 3T> AW. July 10, 1029 Mech 
features and details of app are described. 

Sponge rubber. Reginald J Noah Ger 615,340, May 20, 192S. 5ee lint 
2S1,93S(C A 22.4S77) 

Ornamenting rubber articles. Lixbrkvil Rubber Co. Ltd. and G Thorne 
B nt 335,012, June 2S, 1929 Articles produced directly on a former from aq dis- 
persions or rubber gutU percha, balata or the like, are ornamented by dipping them 
white still on the former into water on the surface of which are floated streams of suitable 
colored solns such as rubber solns contg pigments such as CdS or vermilbon 

Regenerating rubber. Louts Beaudoin Ft 692.9S3. July 6, 1929 Waste 
rubber of alt kinds is regenerated by heating it rapidly to 250-280 * until the mass 
becomes bnght, this change corresponds to the max devulcanization which it is 
possible to obtain An app is described 

Substances resembling hard rubber. I G Farbenind AG Tr 092.006. Mar 
24. 1930 Substances resembling hard rubber are obtained by vulcanizing products 
obtained by the polymerization of ery throne Examples are given 

Porous ebonite articles. Meter Wilder man (to American Wllderman Porous 
Ebonite Co ) U S 1,791 437 Teb 3 In forming porous articles such as diaphragms, 
the surface portions are formed of initially uncured ebonite occupying such volume 
that adjacent particles are in contact but are not compacted into a nonporous solid 
mass the coatings of the particles being united by vulcanization between themselves 
and with the enclosed ebonite particles 

Synthetic rubber I G Farbenind A -G Fr 091,662, Mar 10. 1930 A 
product resembling rubber is obtained by polymerizing 1.3 butadiene, a small quantity 
of water being added during the reaction The water added may be in the form of 
water of crystn m salts, e g . Na,CO, 1011,0 or Mg Cl. Cl 1,0 Cf C A 24, G0C5 

Synthetic rubber. I G Farbenind A -G Bnt. 335,610, June 29, 1929 Mixed 
rubber like masses are produced by partially polymerizing a diolcfin as described in 
Bnt 307 30S (C A 23, 5352). adding a different diolcfin (such as 2.3-dimethylbutadirne 
if butadiene or isoprene is used as the initial material), and then further polymerizing 
Vanous details and examples are given Cf C A 25,1120 

Synthetic rubber compositions for tires, I G Farbenind A -G Bnt 334,958, 
June 15. 1929 Butadiene polymers used fox tire maimf as desentxd in Bnt 299037 
(C A 23, 3376) are replaced by b mixL of these polymers with a natural or artificial 
resin Vanous details and examples are given 

Artificial rubber. I G Farbenind A G (Helmuth Meis, Wilhelm Klein and 
Eduard Tschutiker, inventors ) Ger 515,143, July 21, 1927 Butadiene hydro- 
carbons in aq emulsion, ate polymerized by addn of a small quantity of a finely 
divided or colloidal heavy metal oxide which does not yield II .0, when treated with 
acids MnOj and PbOj are suitable oxides Protective colloids may be included in the 
emulsions, and the oxide may be formed in tflu Examptes arc given 

Vulcanizing rubber. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd Fr 693,178, April 
2, 1930 Rubber and like substances and vulcanizable oils are vulcanized in the pres- 
ence of an If.N dithio denv of a secondary amme such as N, A’-ditbiopipendine. 
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A device for determining work Input to a laboratory ball mill. John Gross and 
Stuart R Zimmbrlev But Mines, Rept of Ir.reshgaticnj 3056, 3 pp 0931). 

Aldev H Emtry 

A satisfactory laboratory cement V. T. Jackson. Chemist Analyst 20, No 2, 23 
(1931) — Directions are given for making cements from asphalt, rosin, rubber and tur- 
pentine, such cements are used for mahng (as tight joints in apparatus W T II 
The shape of clamps. Wilhelm Volxmann Chem Fabr>k 1931, G2-3, cf C A. 
23, 733 — The geometry of lab damps is discussed as a possible basis for standardization. 

J II Moore 

Modification of the Seitz 20-mi. filter. N W Larkum. Am J Pub Health 21, 
193-1(1931), cf C A 23, 3601 —Wider and thicker flanges make possible the applica- 
tion of much more pressure, which « necessary to assure an adequate seal in order to 
prevent air leakage with its consequent contamination of the filtrate J A Kennedy 

Filters for the reproduction of sunlight and daylight and the determination of color 
temperature. Raymond Davis and K. S. Gibson Bur. Standards, Miscellaneous 
Pub No 114, 105 pp (1031). E. II. 

Mechanical stirrer. Irwin Stone Chemist Analyst 20, No 2, 1&-9(1031) — 
Directions are given for making a stirrer; an old elec, motor or converted fan is used as 
bower. \V. t. II. 

A generally applicable shaking apparatus. F. Dickens. Chem. Fabrik 1931, 
Gl-2, cf C A 22,3551, 23,4905 — Two motor-driven shakers are described, one for 
Use with ordinary glass app , the other for connected app for carrying out reactions 
With air exclusion j II Moore 

A flask, divided In the middle, for evaporating and drying In a vacuum, boiling with 
reflux, and extracting. Arnold Lubinski Chem Fabnk 1931,78 J. H. Moore 
Improvised drying oven. Gno W Corrib. Chemist Analyst 20, No. 2, 16 
(1931) — ror drying a no of bulky objects at 50' it was found possible to make use of 
a small oven placed in the hood with a baffle plate in front of it A cut of the arrange- 
ment is shown W. T. II. 

Water baths. Lester Meyer. Chemist Analyst 20, No 2, 10(1931)' — An ar- 
rangement for keeping the level const in the bath is shown. \V. T. II. 

Hot water as a means of attaining higher temperatures- Battige. Apparaiebau 
42, 217-19(1930) — An air-heating system for use in drying rooms is described. Pipe 
bank ••boiler" and heating coils M C Rogers 

Method for preventing an exhaust tube from shutting off on a water-cooled con- 
denser. Russell P Easton Chemist Analyst 20, No 2, 21(1931) —By using a 
test-tube clamp on the upper outlet of a condenser mantle, collapse of the rubber tub 
tag, which would impede the flow of the water, is presented \V T II 

, . A practical viscometer. II R. Hammond Chemist Analyst 20, No 2, 21-2 
11931) An improvised viscometer is shown which can be made at low cost. 

W T 11 

0 o<T?/ml'J! tab ! e Pi“°“eter float Ferdinand Amdrust. Chemist Analyst 20, No 

" —-»<*«//) —la detg d by the picnometer method it is necessary to support the 
app in a const -temp bath so that it remains immersed to the proper depth A float- 
ing support is shown which accomplishes this W T H 

1 * ea 2 enl bottles for alkaline solutions. Walter B. Dye. Chemist 
^ 0 ,. 2 - 18 (J 031 ) —Directions are given for lining a bottle with paraffin so 

that standard alkali soln can be kept without deterioration as a result of action upon 
tne g . Iass W. T. H 


Eugene 


A modified Victor Meyer apparatus for the defemunatlon of molecular weiehts 
>ene W Blank. J. Chem bducatton 8, 540-7(1931) —An easily construct,-,? am, 


1 bducation 8, 510-7(1931) — An easily constructed app 
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is described which is accurate enough to give a mo! wi of 70-5 for C«TT« when only 
about 002 g. is used J. It Mooes 

Apparatus for melting-point determinations. M. Sfbter. Ckem -Ztg. 54, 604 
(1070) — The app consists of a glass tube in the shape of a parallelogram with 2 sides 
vertical, contg HjSO( acid or other suitable fluid Near the upper end of the upper 
non vertical side is fused in a vertical tube of suitable sire. Into which the thermometer 
and m p tubes are placed so that their lower ends dip well into the circulating fluid, 
heat being applied at the diagonally opposite point. A sep tube of suitable length, 
closed at the upper end, serves as a cap to cover the thermometer, etc. B C. A 
Apparatus for determining the fusion corns of low-boiling substances. Schvolkb 
Die If dr me 54, 07-8(103!) —App designed by Simon. e< at. (C A. 23, 2&40) lor the 
detn of the fusion curves of H, N. A and Ne is described With the aid of this equip- 
ment and method, results were obtained with pressures In excess of 10,000 atm Cf. 
C A 23, 5070 and also C A 24, 1659, 3411. Allen S Smith 

Introduction of small, accurate)/ weighed quantities of gas into evacuated recep- 
tacles. Carroll W Criepin Chemist Analyst 20, Ko 2.20-1(1931) — Themethod 
and app appear to lie based upon that described by Pease (C. A. 17, 2220). W.T. H. 

A broad source of monochromatic light. M. J Bubrcer and V. F. Harrington 
Am Mineral 15, 57&-80(1930), cf C A. 24, 1548 — A description is given of a remodel- 
led Ternll burner equipped with a Pt gauze trough for holding the salt used to color 
the flame A M. Brant 

A new photoelectric photometer. B. Lance. Nalurunstensthafien 18, 917 
(1030) — A priority claim (cl Teichtnann C. A. 25, 847) B. J. C. van der IIoeven 
A recording dust-concentration meter end its application to the blast furnace. 
A W Sraov. L C Kron. C. II Watson and If Raymond Rev. Sci Instruments 2, 
67-83(1931) — The relation log (LalL) - klm, in which L, and L a re, resp , the intensi- 
ties of the incident and the emergent light, k is a const, characteristic of each dust, 
i is the distance traversed by the beam in the dust laden gas, and m is the mass of dust 
per unit vot . was theoretically deduced to connect the transmission of light and the 
concn of a suspended material in a gas To test the law, 2 sets of expts were made 
In one the concn of suspended particles was kept const , while the distance through 
which the light beam passed was varied, in the other distance was kept const and the 
concn varied V$Tule the dentation of the law was based oo opaque material suspended 
in the gas where the grain sue was Urge compared to the wave length of the radiation 
used, the tests showed that it also holds for white oil smoke. The app consisted of 
an optical system, dust chamber, means for varying the length of beam and the concn.. 
and a light-sensitive receiver By fixing the length of path, the app. was adapted to 
installation in a blast furnace gas roam As a receiver, the thermopile was found to 
be superior to a photoelec cell The app can be calibrated by comparison or by se- 
lecting an arbitrary unit of concn Charts obtained under operating conditions show 
the use of the instrument adapted for rrcordmg instantaneous dust concns ASS 
Fractionating head. If Mainz. Ckem -Ztg 34,422(1930) — The app conspnses a 
long wide tube with a side tube at the upper end lor withdrawing the distillate, the 
whole being enclosed in a glass air jacket which serves to prevent temp variations 
The head is particularly useful for fractionating the carbolic oil fraction from tar 
distn B C. A 

An inexpensive crystal or molasses separator. R. H. Kmc. Ind. Eng Chem. 23, 
300(1931) — A filter made from pipe fittings for the sepn. of solids from viscous liquids 
is described L W T Cummings 

Determination of the local strength of fahrica, felt*, paper, rubber, films, wood, 
leather, metals, etc. L Friedrich Schubert. Ckem.-Ztg 55, 113-1(1031). — The 
app referred to in C A 23, 1187, 4103 has demonstrated its usefulness It is de- 
scribed and its use and results are discussed J H Moore 

A design of experimental vacuum oven for temperatures less than 300°. C 
Frederick Smith and V R Hardy J Ckem Education 8, 548-55(1931) — A small 
tube oven, const to ^3“ aside a! standard pipe and f, (tings, and heated by standard 
space heaters, is described in detail J II. Moore 

The regulation of temperatures in Industrial furnaces. V. Paschkis Forsckung 
Gebicte Ingcnieunn , Ausgabe A , 2, 29-40. 57-64(1931) — The regulation of temp dif- 
ference depends upon the duration of the regulation period as well as upon the furnace 
and the regulator The characteristics and sensitivity of the temp regulation are 
discussed and exhibited in graphical form F D Rossini 

The hydromechanical viewpoint in the construction of furnaces and boilers. F 
Michel. Feutrungsteck 19, 233-9(1930) — Designers of boilers and furnaces have 
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not learned to apply modern discoveries in the Geld of fluid flow. Proper attention 
to these principles should mate possible better utilization of the available combustion 
sol . reduction in friction losses and an improvement in heat transfer E. W. T. 


Filter. Deutsche Luftfiltkr-Baucesellschapt u b. II. Ger 513,573. April 
1, 1923 Details of a multistage gas, >-apor and liquid filter are given. 

TTTtm filter. Staatliche Porzellan-Manupaktur. Ger. 513,561, June 12, 1028. 
The filter consists of balloon Jibe cells of oval cross section, made of porous ceramic 
material The cells are placed in a soln and an elec, tension applied to the sola, via 
the filter cells 

Filter for liquids, with a number of filter elements supported in a rotatable frame. 
Chem Fab CuCnau LandshOFF &. Meyer A G (Walter Kirchner. inventor). Ger. 
516.459. Aug 15. 1926 

Edge filters for liquids. Stsnska Acxumulator Axttebolacet Jungner. Brit. 
333.122. Oct. 30. 192S Structural features. 

Apparatus for separating sediment, scum and gases from liquids. Osbert Dunscti. 
Ger 516.439. June 30. 192a 

Air filter. I L B ram well. C. W II Ho lues and BotruEV Iron Co , Ltd BriL 
335.922, March 26. 1929. Various features of a bag filter construction are described. 
Filters for air or other gases. Edward L. Joseto. Fr 694.024. April 10, 1930 
Centrifugal apparatus for separating suspended solids from gases. Pneumatic 
Conveyance &. Extraction (1929), Ltd, and W A Smith BnL 336.620. June 
17, 1929 Structural features- 

Device for removing dust from air by centrifugal separation and straining. Clyde 
C. Manchester (to TiltotsonMfg Co) US 1.791.732. Feb 10 Structural features. 

Device for removing dust from air in compressed-air lines- Richard M, Fox and 
Harvey E Smith (to Aerometnc Valve Corp ). U S. 1.701, CCS, Feb 10 Structural 
features. 

Apparatus (with an oil- or water-moistened rotating disk) for removing dust from 
air. p. E. Ecbnfeldt-Olsen. Bnt 335.992, July 6, 1929. Structural features 

Filter presses. Soc. anon, tour l'ccd. cm« A BAlb. Tr. 694,717, April 29. 
1930. A filter press is constructed with a heating element freely suspended inside the 
filtration chamber 

Fibers extracted from the coverings of coconuts by hot water for use as filters. 
Ludwig Thomas and Econ El6d. Ger 513.765. Jan 15,1923 
Thermometer. Z Matsumoto Bnt 335.825, Nov 29, 1929. 

Thermometer of the variable electric-resistance and galvanometer type (suitable for 
use on internal-combustion engines). Safb-T-Stat Co. Bnt 336, GS3, July 23, 1929. 
Structural and elec, features. 

Temperature-indicating devices of fusible character for apparatus such as super- 
heating or oil-crackmg apparatus. Charles W Gordon, (to Superheater Co ) U. S. 
1,792.0SG, Feb 10 Structural features. 

Accelerator for temperature-control devices such as those of hot water-supply 
systems. John M. Larson (to National Regulator Co). U. S. 1,792.230, Feb 10. 
Structural features. 

Radiation pyrometer. Kaiser- Wilhelm Instttut fCr Eisenforschunc. Brit. 
336,290, Oct. 31, 192S. Structural and optical features. 

Photometer for testing flluminahon of rooms, etc. Holophane, Ltd , and H. S. 
A depress. Bnt. 336,897, Jan 20, 1930 Structural and optical features. 

Viscometer. The Automatic Apiuaacb Co. Fr. 694,376, April 24, 1930. 
Calibrated viscometer. Richard von D all witz -Wegner. Ger. 516.410, Mar. 

17, 1926. Adda, to 515.259 (C. A 25, 1415). 

R6ntgen-ray apparatus. Siemens-Rbiniger-Veifa Ges. pCr Medizinischb 
Technts Bnt. 3372247, Jan. 4, 1929. Structural features. 

R5ntgen-ray apparatus. Victor X-Ray Corf, and British Thomson-Houston 
G o.. Ltd. Bnt. 336.804. April 30, 1929. Structural features. 

R6ntgen-vay apparatus. Victor X-Ray Corf, and British Thomson-Houston 
Co , Ltd. BriL 336,953. July IS, 1929. Structural features of an app. adapted for 
stereoscopic wort. 

RCntgen-ray tube. C H. F. MCller A -G. BriL 336.726. Aug. 27, 1929. 

Vacuum tubes. E. Y. Robinson and Associated Electrical Industries, Ltd. 
BnL 336,710, Aug 14. 1929 In applying insulating coatings to the heater wire of 
indirectly-heated thermionic cathodes by extrusion, as in the process of BriL 320, S66 
(C. A 24, 2336). the wire is first drawn through a plastic sludge of the insulating sub- 
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stance and a vehicle or agglutinant. and is then passed through a die before the coat- 
ing is baked App is described 

Photoelectric cell. S Ruben (to Arcturus Radio Tube Co ) Brit. 330,307, Jan, 
1 1 1920 An electrode surface of etched CuiO is prepd by heating a Cu electrode in 
an oxidizing atm at 1000* and immersing it in a soln of Nil, Cl or ZnCl? to produce 
a rough cryst surface The electrode u embedded in beeswax and resin in a cell and 
exposed in an electrotyte such as Nil, Cl Cf C A 24, 2330 

Photoelectric eelL August Karolus and Fritz Scitr&ter (to Ges fOr DrahUose 
Telegraphic m b If ) US 1,791,028. Feb 10 Ne or He may be used os a Tilling 
Photoelectric cell Soc des usines cnuMQues RhGvs-Poulenc. Bnt 336,574, 
July 12. 1929 Various details arc described of a gas filled cell which may have a cathode 
of a layer of K and an anode and auxiliary electrode in the form of straight parallel wires 
The auxiliary electrode is near the anode and is maintained at a fixed potential much 
lower than that of the anode, so that it acts os a non photoelec cathode when the po- 
tential applied to the anode nearly reaches the luminous discharge potential Cf. 
C A 25, 233 

Electric discharge device. N -V. Philips’ Gloeilami-enfabrieken Brit. 330.- 
663, July 8 1929 App for rectifying a c comprises a gas discharge tube in which 
are located, in sep chambers, an incandescent cathode (preferably an oxide cathode) 
and one or more anodes (such as graphite) Vaporized llg may be condensed in the 
anode chamber Various details of construction and operation are described Cf 
C A 25, 851 . 

Electric discharge tubes for emitting ultra-violet rays, etc. N -V. Philips’ Glokil- 
ampenradrieKEN Bnt 330.222, July 5, 1929 For preventing impairment of the 
transparency of the tube walls to the rays generated, when the discharge is earned 
wholly or partly by a substance such as Mg which is likely to cause obscuration of the 
tube the part of the tube wall intended for the passage of rays is coated with a sub- 
stance (suitably KC1 or Kf~ in the case of Mg) which either prevents deposition or ren 
ders the deposit formed transparent to the rays desired Car, may be used as a coating 
for the intenor of a Jig vapor lamp K fluoboratc also is suitable for use with tubes 
contg Mg When the tube contains Na vapor, the wall may be coated with S or P 
Various details are desenbed 

Metalhc-vapor luminous discharge tubes. Patent-Treuiiand Ges fOr elek- 
trisciie GlCiilaupfn (to General Elec Co. Ltd) Bnt 330.490, July 13, 1929 
In a lamp with a filling compnsing vapor of Na, K, Hg, Li, Cs or Zn, with a rare gas 
or a gas such as N to facilitate starting, condensation of vapor in the electrode cham 
bers is prevented by encircling the part of the tube remote from the electrodes with 
laminated or ribbed metal rings to promote cooling Oxide electrodes may be used, 
heated by a filament \anous details of construction arc described 

Cathodes for electric discharge tubps. Vereinictb GlChlahpbn- uno Elec- 
trizitAts- A G Austrian 120,121, June 15, 1930 Cathodes of elec discharge tubes 
made wholly or partly of glass are oxidized in situ by electrolyzing the glass so as to 
liberate O within the tube The glass is locally heated, and the low pressure gas filling 
of the tube is rendered conductive by maintaining a discharge in the tube The cathode 
for the electrolysis is electrically connected outside the tube to the heated part of the 
glass, and the anode or cathode of the tube serves as the electrolytic anode By inter- 
changing the electrolytic anode and cathode, alkali or alk earth metals may also be in- 
troduced into the tube Cf C A. 25, 1125 

Catalytic hydrogenation apparatus. Technical Research Works, Ltd, and 
E J Lish Bnt 336,509. July 11, 1929 In app having a N» catalyst in the form 
of wire, turnings, or the like, packed in cages, the catalytic elements are constructed 
so that their thickness does not exceed 6 in , so that anodic oxidation may be thoroughly 
effected, an internal and an external cathode are used during the anodic oxidation 
process Various details of construction and treatment are desenbed 

Filler material for absorption towers. C. H. Butcher Bnt. 335,889, June 28, 
1929 Hollow cylinders are used which after manuf have had their sharp rough edges 
removed as by grinding, or tubes are used which are die pressed so that they are free 
from sharp edges 

“Molecular pomp.” E R. Grotb Bnt 336,001, July 9, 1929 
Mechanical-stage construction for microscopes. C Beck and C J Beck. Bnt 
336,064, Sept. 4. 1929 

Fine-focusing construction for microscopes. C. Bbck and C J Beck Bnt 
336,063, Sept 4, 1929. 
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Air-treatment, humidifying and dehumidifying apparatus. Thomas Chester 
U. S. 1.791,751. Feb 10 Structural features. 

Apparatus (with a perforated inclined plate) for pneumatic separation of solids of 
different densities. R II Kireup Brit 33G.055. Aug 29. 1929 .Structural features 
Continuous process for sterilizing milk or other liquids under pressure. N. J. 
Nielsen Brit 337.027. June 27. 1929 Various details of app and procedure are 
described 

Vacuum t»nk and heated tube system for condensing milk or other liquid products. 
N. J NiflSEN Brit 335.004, June 5, 1929 Structural features and details of oper- 
ation arc described 

Apparatus for pasteunring milk or other liquids by the “Holding Process." Rich 
ard Scurmsn (to Aluminium Plant A Vessel Co. I td ) t' S 1,702,328. Feb 10 
Structural features. 

Apparatus for pasteurizing liquids In closed vessels. Willy RCnuai Ger 
513,522, Nov 11,1927. Details are given. 

Apparatus for producing a foam-like mass from slag suitable for casting porous 
articles. Norses Aetieselskab for Cleetroeemise Industri Bnt. 335.875, Feb 
27, 1929 Structural features of an app with a horizontal or inclined container with 
stirrers, etc. 

Apparatus and electrical system for magnetic tests of physical characteristics of 
iron or steel rods, etc. C Kinsley Bnt 3JG.9S7, June 19. 1929 

Apparstus for continuous reactions between liquids under pressure. Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd, and K 1! S sunders Bnt 330,130, Nov 14, 1929 

The app for carrying out continuous reactions between liquids under pressure de 
senbed in Bnt 329.2t>0 (C A 24, 5188) is constructed of corrosion resisting material 
in the parts liable to be attacked h> the reagents, t g . in an app for the manuf of 
P mtroaniline from p-chloronitrobenrcne and arj NIL the outer tube may be pro- 
tected by a mantle of * stainless steel.” and the central tube may be formed of the same 
material Various details of construction and operation of the app are described 
Clarifying plant for liquids, particularly for coal and ore Industries. Pr£i*aratton 
INDUSTRIELLE DES COMBUSTIBLES. Ger 510,454, Feb 20, 1928. 

Apparatus for determining specific gravity of solids or liquids. W. & T. Avery, 
Ltd , and W. A. Benton Bnt 330,043, Aug 14. 1929 Numerous structural details 
are described 

Stenhnng apparatus lot liquids, with heated filter. Cartuls GmbH and 
Oswald Pontius. Ger 510,007, Aug 19. 1027 

Steam sterilizer. P & M. LautbnschlAcer GmbH Ger. 510,003, May 23. 
1928. 

Mixing and emulsifying apparstus. Victor A Collins Ger 510,443, Oct 3, 
1929 See Bnt 323.534 (C A. 24, 2920) 

Apparatus for extracting gases from liquids such as oils. SocietI TTaliana 
Pirelli Tr D93.9S5. Aprd 15. 1930 

Apparatus for separating gaseous mixtures by liquefaction and rectification. 
Soafelf L’AIR LIQUIDS (Soc ANON POUR L’fiTUDE IT L'exPLOITATION DES PROC£d£s 

Georges Claude) Fr 094,035. Apr 1G, 1930 

Apparatus for washing gases with atomixed liquids. G. Raw. Bnt 336,221, 
July 4, 1929 Various details of construction and operation are desenbed of apparatus 
suitable for removing dust from air or other gases 

Air liquefaction system. M Hazard-Flauand Bnt 330.70S, Oct 18. 1923. 
Various details of app and procedure are desenbed 

Apparatus for storing liquefied rases. Citristian W. P. Hbylandt. Fr 094,010. 
April 16. 1930. 

Gas washers. Pneumatic Conveyance u Extraction (1929), Ltd Ger. 
513,527, Nov 15, 1028. Addn. to 608,571 (C A 25, 622) Further details of a par- 
titioned air, etc . punfier are given. 

16 W3C) Ar * tUS loT gases witn sulfuric add. Ren£ Hayot. Fr 694,033, April 

Wet and dry bulb apparatus for determining humidity of gases. Cambridge 
Instrument Co. Ltd, J. L. Orchard and II T. Glo\er Bnt 336,855, Dec 2. 
1K!9 a Various details are desenbed of app employing elec resistance thermometers 
Apparatus for effecting catalytic reactions between gases at raised temperature 
and pressure. Maria Casalb-Sacciii Austnan 120,393, July 15, 1930. 

Apparatus for ammonia synthesis and like catalytic gas reactions. Hans Harter 
G er 516,249, Aug 11. 1920 See Bnt 275.9S3 (C. A. 22, 2444). 
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Drying apparatus (*pr*ying or atomizing type). Pact. Klahr. Ger. 517,177, 
April 3. 1927 

Drying apparatus with conveyor* *nd several compartment* separately controlled 
as to drying conditions. B J Otei and R. O. Davies. Bnt. 330,009, July 10, 1929 
Various struct oral features and details of supply of heated drying gas, etc., are described 
Apparatus for drying material* mccessively on tuperposed trays. L. N. Lloyd 
and Phillips Engineering Co . Ltd. Bnt. 330.G02, May 9, 1929 Structural fea. 

Ttmnel drier and associated rotary air filter. Tomlinsons (Rochdale), Ltd , and 
J N Tomlinson BnL 336,049, Aug 22. 1929 

Removing oil and fat from the hot chamber* of drying apparatus. Lothab Wole 
and Karl Kcnze. Ger 514,074, Ang 29, 1929 Adda to 478,637 (C. A 23, 4803). 

Evaporating apparatus. Soc. DBS Condenseur* Delas. Ger 516.365. May 22, 
1927 Means is described for preventing the carrying away of froth by the vapors. 

Apparatus for evaporating and cooling solution*. Paul 1L MCixer. Got. 513,789, 
Nov 21. 1924. 

Means for removing salt* from enporator* operated at reduced pressure. Paul 
H MCller. Ger 516,331, Jane 3. 1927 

Apparatus for evaporating liquid* or cry sta lining salt solutions. E. M S Indus* 
trial I’Bocr.ssES. Ltd.. Richard A. Stores and Edwin G L. Roberts. Fr 694,553. 
Apr 25. 1930 

Apparatus for developing crystals. Imperial Chemical Industries. Ltd Fr. 
694,014. Apr 18, 1930 The vessel consists. of an annular partition and means for 
circulating the liquor from the top downward in the central part and from the bottom 
upward on the side*. 

Surface condenser suitable for use with steam. Paul A. Bancel (to Ingrrsoll* 
Rand Co ) US 1.702.000. Feb 10 

Apparatus for cleaning steam. Cochrane Core Ger 516,158, Jan. 18, 1929 
Apparatus for drying sludge for fertihier or other materials by the action of heated 
circulating drying medium such a* air or combustion products. JOlrN B Bekrican and 
John J Bebrjoan (to The Press and Dner Co ) U. S. 1,792,064, Feb 10 Structural 
fea turn. 

Apparatus for eliminating carbon monoxide from motor-vehicle exhaust gases, 
Harold E Story U & 1,791,912, Feb 10 Various structural details are described 
of a device adapted for elec, heating of the gas in the presence of water vapor 

Wet classifier for pulverulent tax te rials. Leonard Andrews. Ger. 516,146, 
July 30, 1927 See Bnt. 2S0.121 (CL A. 22, 3005) 

Heat-resisting cementation pot. Fried Krupt A.-G Fr. 694.665. April 29. 1930. 
Device for indicating the presence of coal gas, etcL, in the air. Richard Leiser. 
Austrian 120,184, Feb 15 1929 

Horizontal chamber furnace. Siemlner Chamotte Fab rib A.-G normals 
Didier. Ger 513,594, Mar. X. 1928. Detail* of closure are given. 

Door-hftmg apparatus for chamber furnaces. Eberhard Grass iiofe. Ger. 
513,571, April 1, 1927. Details are given. 

Fusion furnaces. Italsjcb (SoctetA anontma) Fr. 694,186, April 18, 1930. 
Construction of burner for using powd. fuel is described. 

Inclined grate furnace. L and C. StetnwCller. Ger. 513.476, May 13, 1928. 
Addn. to 511,566 (C A. 25,1126). Details of charging the forward part of the furnace. 

Connterflow furnace suitable for heating articles in boxes. Veit A. Hain (to 
George J Hagan Co ). US. 1,792,423, Feb. 10 

Burner for liquid fuel. Tom K. A. Nordensson. Fr. 694,349, April 23, 1930. 
Boiler plant fired with pulverulent fuel. International Combustion Engineer- 
ing Core. Ger 516.449, Oct. 27, 1925 

Pulverulent fuel burner. Robert S. Walter. Ger 516,257, Ang 9, 1921. 
Apparatus for distributing pulverulent fuel and air from a main to a number of 
branches. George R. Alden and Charles Skentelbery. Ger 516,137, Oct. 7, 1928 
Corresponds to Bnt. 312.474. 

Rotary-drum grate for finely granular fuels. Werner S chi - E gel. Ger 516,483, 
Feb. 12, 1928. 

Heat exchanger. Semjon W. Statin. Ger. 513344. Mar. 25. 1928. A heat 
exchanger for pre-heating the fuel gas consists of a mass of tube* of eliptical cross section 
Tubular heat-exchange apparatus. J. Howden & Co , Ltd . and J. H. Hume 
B nt- 336.755, Sept. 21, 1929. Structural feature* of an app with metal pieces having 
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concave surfaces placed between rows of tubes to direct heating gases or the like in 

sinuous paths between the tubes. 

Tubular heat-eichango apparatus. C. A. Hubert. Brit. 337,230, Nov. 22, 1929 
Structural features _ _ „ _ 

Method of heating furnaces by the waste heat of spent gases. C. Otto & t-O 
G M. b H. Ger 513,695, April 27, 1630 

Apparatus for removing ash without admitting air to the furnace. JtrutJS Josef 
Kelber. Ger 513.792, July 17, 1928 

Gas burner. Gaston B Killam U S 1,791,565, Feb 10. 

Gas burner. Clarence II. Morrow (to Hotstream Heater Co ) U S 1,791,509, 
Teb 10. 

Gas burner for heating boilers, furnaces, etc. J E. Weyman Bnt 330,722, 
Aug 23, 1929 

Safety valve for gas burners. Clarence II. Morrow (to Hotstream Heater Co ) . 
U. S 1,791,530, Feb 10 Structural details are described of a valve which cuts off 
gas supply to a main hurner when a pilot light is extinguished 

Bunsen-burner attachment for producing radial horizontal flames. Louts Tartaz. 
U.S 1,791,913, Feb 10 Structural featurw 

Retort door for resistmg pressure. Nichols Products Corp Bnt- 335,9-18, 
July 3, 1929. 

Rotary kiln. Huron Industries, Inc, and B E Green Bnt 330,729, Aug 28, 
1029 A scaling nag between a rotary kiln and its fixed ends is mounted so that its 
wt. tends to maintain a tight joint 

Tunnel kiln construction and heating system. V. Lastovicka. Bnt 330,171, 
Dec. 23, 1929 Vanotis structural details are desenbed 

Electric water heater. L. F. Thompson. Bnt. 330,011, July 11, 1029 Struc- 
tural features. 

Acetylene generator. Autocenwrrk Sirius G it . n II., Theodor Gbis and 
August H. Gies Cer 513,612, May 10, 1929 Details of app for generating C*H| 
from water and CaCj dust ore given 

Acetylene generator and lamp. Wu. P. Hunt and Hermann C Shilling (to 
Union Carbide Sales Co ). U. S 1,791 .595. Feb 10. 

Thermostat. N -V. Nederlandsctie Teotnisctte Handel Maatscjiappij “Giro " 
Ger. 513,550. Sept 22, 1929 The device is applicable to hot water systems, the ex- 
pansion or contraction of a rod opening or closing a rubber, etc , tube 

Thermostatic electric switch. R. MacLaren Bnt 337,093 Aug 10. 1929 
Thermostatic electric switch- Felten & Gutlleaumb Carlswbrk A.-G Brit. 
337,162, May 6. 1929. 

Thermostatic device for electrically operated fire alarms. James R. Loncwoktii 
and Herbert Hirst (Longworth to Hirst) U. S 1,791,598, Feb 10 Structural 
features 

Thermostatic and electrical control system suitable for piezoelectric crystal con- 
trol systems. Alfred Crossley (to Federal Telegraph Co ). U S. 1,791,804, Feb 10 
Structural and elec features 

Thermostatic cut-out device for electric circuits. Adoniram J Green (to General 
Elec. Co ). U. S. 1,792,299, Feb 10 Structural features 

Thermostatic control for heating systems. Joiin M. Larson (to National Regula- 
tor Co ). U. S 1,792,101, Feb. 10 Structural features of app. employing a plurality 
of thermostats. 

Thermostat construction suitable for control of fluid heating media. R. Carl- 
STedt. Bnt 336,481, Nov. 25. 1929 

Thermostatically controlled reducing valve construction suitable for Eteam-heatmg 
systems. Clayton A. Dunham (to C. A Dunham Co ). U. S. 1,792,213, Feb. 10. 

Thermostatically controlled combined hot-water supply and heating system. 
Hope's Heating & Lichtinc. Ltd , and J. H. Harpin Bnt. 336,125, Oct. 31, 1929. 
Structural and elec, control features. 
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FREDERICK L. BROWNE 

Life and work of the late Professor A. C. Baer. R. B. Becker. Proc. Assoc . 
Southern Agr. Workers, 31st Ann Convention. 158-62(1930).— Baer’s investigations 
on ice cream are discussed in particular. K, D. Jacob 
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Two pioneers in agricultural chemistry of particular interest to the Association 
of Official Agricultural Chemistry. K M Bailey J Assoc Official Ap. Chem 14, 
18-23(1031 > —An address on the careers of John Pitkin Norton and Samuel W, Johnson 

A PAvrmiAU-Cotmnta 

Evgenll Vladislavovich Biron fE. W. Byron) 11 N Mrwsmmiv J. Russ 
Phys them lac 62, 1740-70(1930) — A biography with portrait E J C 

Edward W. Motley, chemist, investigator, teacher Charles P. Thwing •Science 
73, 270-7(1931) E 11 

Nikolai Aleksandrovich Shilov. S VoznksensxiJ J Russ Phys -Chem Sac 62, 
2102-12(1930) —A biography with portrait E J C 

The activity of Professor F Wald in analytical chemistry. O QcahkUt Coffee 
lion Czechoslov Chem Comm 3, 49-52(1931) E 1! 

F. Wald’s theory of phases and of chemical stoichiometry. A Kill Collection 
Czrchostop Chem Comm 3, 9-31(1931 ) E H. 

Bibliography of scientific communications (of Francis Wald] Ant. Sisiejc 
Collection Ctechoslov Chem Comm 9, 5-8(1931) E 11 

The life of Professor Francis Wild. J Badorovsic# Collection Czechosloo 
Chem Comm 3,3-4(1031). cf C A 25,tl28 E 11 

Harvey Washington Wiley (1844-1930) J Assoc Official At' Chem 14, No 1, 
n-xxi(Feb 15.1031) The teacher. \V W Sx inner iv-vi The chemist C. A 
Browne vu-lx The leader. \V G Campbell. ix-ti The pioneer. A S 
Mitchell. xl-xr.i The public servant W D Bigelow itv-xv Cf C A 24, 
6545 The organizer. II A Huston xv-xni The boss. Mary T, Reap 
xvin — six The man. F B Livrov stt-xxl A Pa r ike a u Couture 

The relation of physics to chemistry. N V SrocwtcK Science 73, 209-78 
(1931) E H 

Rhodesian manganese mines of 7000 years ago Raymond Dent Can Mount 
J 52, 160-1(1931) — The mines in the district eost of Broken Hill, the primitive uses of 
minerals, the discovery of these mines and the uses of Mn in early civilizations are dis 
cussed W H Boynton 

The photoelectric measurement of luster. L Hlin Dpstileds Dyer. Calico 
Printer 64, 615-7, 583-5(1030), cf C A 24, 958 Ruby K. Worker 

Correlation of sieving analyses. If IIeywood J Inst Fuel 3, 428-32(1030) — 
The variable factors entering into a sieving analysis ore personal factor, nature of 
powder, time, weight of powder, variation in sieve apertuit These arc discussed 

D A Reynolds 

Hydrographic sections and calculated currents in the Gulf of Alaska. George P. 
McCwen, l hum a* G Thompson and Richard Van Curve Kept of the Intern Fish 
tries Commission No 4, 5-3C>( 1930) —(Punted by Wogley Printing Co. Vancouver. 
]) C , Can ] The water was classified into 3 arbitrary types i r , coastal water with a 
chlonruty less than 18 per milk and a value r. , , less than 25 W intermediate water 
underlying the coastal waters and having a chlonruty between 18 per millcand 18 50 per 
nultc and a value of a A , between 25 50 and 2G 40, and ocean water with a chlonmty 
greater than 18 50 per mills and a value of o, ... greater than 2040 o, , , — (d — 1) 
10*, where the d is computed from the temp and chlonmty but is not corrected for the 
pressure p In all 3 sections a cold surface layer lay over a deeper warmer stratum 
The temp and chlonmty data were treated fiydrodynanucally according to Bjerknes' 
theory (Pub! No 88 Carnegie Inst of Washington) C K Tellers 

Mixture formulas K K JXRvinbn Ada Chem Fenntca 2, 80-6(1929) — 
Formulas are given for prepg certain solus and similar formulas in the handbooks arc 
discussed All formulas are derived from the equation (1) i,p, -f 4,p, •• t,p t *« (4, -f 
hi)Pu where k means the «t m kg and p wts percent In the following l — vo! 
ux l , e •= vols percent or % in iOUcc or norroaUty, s ■» *p gr , V — wt in tqc.uo 
and A «* wt in air By defining sp gr s — k/l and substituting in formula 
(1) (2) fiJiPi + hs,pt - l>s, pi • V l f . - 1 - 1 p. Since p ** 1 4/s and h •* Is where d — 
density of the dissolved substance, one gets from (1) (3) f,t>, ■+ f* i « f»r« » !‘0 1 , 

and for the contraction coed K' (3a) K *■ *■ If one puts 

Si r »i t»i “T h) 1 1 

p “ vdfs in formula (1) (4) ^ e, + ^ ~ Pi ~ r, These formulas arc 

*1 St s» s. 
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theoretically exact only for vacuum, metric system and st/4 Fata certain temp , but arc 
practically exact also in other circumstances . _ Joiiv Ryseun 

The atomic number of elements. A study of the specific gravity of elements in 
liquid form. L II. BorgstrOm. /imia Kemtstsamfundets Meddelcnden 36, 70-81 
(1927). J- Ryselin 

Was Mendelyeev'a system known prior to 1869? G Elsen Chem. Weekblad 27, 
378-9(1930) — A historical survey The classification of the elements into 7 groups 
was proposed by Cooke tn 1854 

Revision of the atomic weight of thallium. Analysis of thallous bromide. O. 
HCviGScmiiD and II Strifbcl Z anorg allgem Chem 194, 293-8(1930) — The ratio 
TIBr/Ag was detd by gravimetric titration The mean of G detns gave an at wt of 
204 390 for T1 with an av individual deviation of 0 008, confirming the previous result 
201 39 derived from analj sis of T1C1 (C A 18, 1593) The wt- of AgBr formed by pptn. 
from TlBr came out high, which was ascribed to occlusion, and the resulting detns of the 
ratio TlBr/ AgBr were discarded L Onsacer 

An attempt to separate the isotopes of bromine. The atomic weight of bromine 
from the ratio of silver to silver bromide. P Harteck and H Striedel Z onorg. 
allgem Chem 194, 299-301(1930) — The mass differences of isotopes are expected to 
cause slight differences in the sp heats and consequently in the vapor pressures at low 
temps , on this basis a rerernbU sepn is fundamentally possible. Fractional con- 
densation of solid Br from the vapor in 3 stages ( — 18 5°, — 25°, — 3G°) produced Br of 
at. wt. 79 916 *= 001 in the most volatile fraction from an initial material of pure ordi- 
nary Br, at wt.79915 -= 001, both detd from the ratio Ag/AgBr The results confirm 
the value 79 91G (Ag — 107 880) found by Ildnigschraid and Zintl (C A 18, < » 1) 

L Onsager 

The interpretation of adsorption forces from atomic theory. F London and 
M. Polanyi hatunctssenschaflen 18, 1099-1100(1930) — Recently London (C. A 24, 
5597) advanced a theory of mol cohesion on the basis of the action of virtual oscillators 
as known in the theory of light refraction This same theory is applicable to adsorption. 
It is especially notable that this theory allows in first approximation simple super- 
position of the adsorption forces (cf. following abstract), this feature has not been 
included in other explanations of adsorption forces like the electrostatic theory or 
valence theory. The present theory is a good foundation for the potential theory of 
adsorption of Polanyi (C. A 23, 6079) The adsorption potential of a mol at a 
distance d from the surface is 4> - — ( Nre/Q){\/d l ), AT being the no of surface atoms 
per cc , and c a const The const can be calcd from the dispersion curve of adsorbent 
and adsorbate, it consists mainly of the product aa' of the 2 mol polarizations Flee 
dipole moment and higher moments arc generally only of secondary influence The 
adsorption forces become of the same nature as the van der Waals cohesion forces, 
expressed in his const a Further conclusions are: Adsorption forces are largely in- 
dependent of temp , if the mols arc not too large- or the dipoles too strong The 
forces arc independent of other substances present on the adsorbent. 

B J C VAN DER IIOEVEN 

Properties and applications of molecular forces. F. London. Z. phystk, Chem , 
Abt B, 11, 222-51(1930) — The mtcrmol forces can be calcd approx from purely 
optical data (C. A 24, 5597) In contradistinction to those observed electrostatically, 
forces so calcd exhibit properties of a general cohesion, similar to the force of gravita- 
tion. The heat of sublimation, the heat of adsorption of adsorbed gases and the dissocn 
energy are calcd from the same data Cf C A 23, 3399, 5094 ; 24, 2051 C L. W 
Cune points. L F Bates Ptoc rhys Soc. London , 43, Pt_ I, 87-95(1931) — 
A description of the magnetic behavior of a ferromagnetic substance may require 3 
temps . (1) the ferromagnetic cnt. point, at which the rate of change of the square of the 
intrinsic magnetic moment per unit vol with temp is a max , (2) the ferromagnetic 
Cune point, at which the intrinsic magnetization may be considered zero and (3) the 
paramagnetic Cune point, given by 8 in the Cune-Weiss law * = C/(T — 0) The 
significance of the ferromagnetic and paramagnetic Cune points is discussed in the light 
of the results of a no of investigators on Te, Nt, Co. the ferrocobalts, magnetite and 
manganese arsenide The paramagnetic behavior of these substances can be accounted 
for by a slight extension of the idea that ferromagnetism is due to a magnetic particle 
consisting of a group of assoed atoms XV. XV Stifler 

Magnetic susceptibility and chemical investigation. James F. Spencer. J. 
Soc Chem Ind 50, 37-4 1T(1 931). — Possible applications of measurements of magnetic 
susceptibility in various types of chem research are outlined Since magnetic sus- 
ceptibility in the rare earths is additive, it can be used in fractionation as an index of the 
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degree of sepn of the constituents For this purpose it is often more convenient sod 
more sensitive than the "mean equiv " In the study of alloys, variation of suscepti- 
bility with compn often reveals intersnetallic compds This application Is illustrated 
by examples from the work of a no of Investigators on Tb Sn. fli-Sn, Pb-Ag, Pb-Au, and 
Al-Sn scries of alloys Evidence of 0« mols from susceptibility measurements is then 
discussed Susceptibility detns. may be used to measure the velocities of chera re- 
actions and may also find application in studying assocn and dissocn in binary nuxts 
of org liquids Colons based on susceptibility measurements prove that Willgerodt’s 
paramagnetic org compd cannot have the formula usually attributed to iL Fortnation 
of the compd BlO is highly improbable \V W, Stisier 

Effect of Internal stresses on the magnetic susceptibility of metal*. Kotaeo 
Honda and Yosomatsu Suikuu Nature 126, 900-1(1030) — The adaptability of Cu 
to cofd working was measured by Weiss'* electromagnetic method The decrease in d 
during cold working measures the internal stress As the d decreased from 8 921 to 
887, the susceptibility changed linearly from x m — OOS3 X 10 to x “ +0063 X 
JO" 4 , that is the Cu changed from diamagnetic to paramagnetic. On heating slowly to 
£00* the original diamagnetism was restored between 230* and 330*, proving that cold 
working set up internal stress. During cold working of Ag the d changed from 10 489 
to 10 439 and the susceptibility from —0 200 X lO^to— O 140 X 10** These results 
are in accord with H 's theory of magnetism W. W. Stifle it 

Magnetic forces In s crystal of the type of rock salt. J Bouman Areh neerland. 
set 1 1 1 A. 13, 1-28(1930) — A highly math discussion in which it is shown that certain 
crystals similar in type to rock salt may be constructed in which the atoms have definite 
magnetic moments The assumption that the moments of the 2 atoms are equal is not 
necessary, although when this assumption is made the formulas are less complicated 
than those developed without it. W W. Srrvt-P-R 

Change of the dielectric constant of nitrobenzene with temperature. J. Maid*. 
Nature 126,093(1930), cf C A 25,627 — The dielec, const, of carefully purified PhNO, 
was measured at a no of temps, between +30*and — 75* by a method based on the beat 
frequency between 2 high frequency circuits The temp* were measured to 0 005* and 
the method was sufficiently sensitive to show a change in the 5th decimal place of the 
dielec const. The dielec const increases steadily from 35 4 at 30* to 38 18 at 9 6*. 
then drops abruptly to 11 82 at 7 713*, after which it diminishes gradually to 9 709 at 
—75* W. W. Sttfler 

The thermal resistivity of (olid dielectrics. Anon J. Inst. EUc. En[ (Loudon) 
68, 1313-65(1930) — The study is divided into four parts (1) a study of the thermal 
resistivity of solid dielectrics when tested in sheet form and of factors influencing the 
flow of heat through them (2) a study of the thermal resistivity of solid dielectrics when 
applied to bars by the usual shop processes of wrapping, (3) a study of the thermal 
resistivity of sheet steel stampings transverse to the laminations and (4) a study of the 
thermal resistivity of air spaces The appendix contain* an estn of the thermal con- 
ductivity of the insulation on a rectangular bar and a bibliography The various 
forms of app employed, as well as curves aud results, are shown W II Boynton 
Specific heat of gases. H Loojui Chalevr et tnd 11, 423-35(1930), cf. C. A. 
24, 5555 — A discussion of methods for detg the length of sound waves in gases The 
The methods are classified as (I) dust methods, (2) methods of reinforcement of 
vibrations, (3) interference methods and (4) direct measurement For the gases Ni. 
Oi, CO, air, COi and MiO at 0-2000° the following are tabulated (a) velocity of sound 
m an unlimited gaseous atm , (4) C, at 1 kg. (c) C, at 1 kg , (if) av C. at 1 kg, («) 
av C. at 1 kg , (/) C, at 1 cu m (0/760), (g) C* at 1 cu m (0/760), (4) the resp av 
values. Values of numerous experimenters tor Oj, Nt. IT,, CO, CO, air are afso tabu- 
lated. Curves are given fox the moL sp heats of these gases 82 references 

, S. t B Etherton 

Calculation of gas equilibria from spectroscopic data. L J. M Bijyobx. Chern 
Weeiblad 28, 26-37(1931) — A discussion of the ealeu of entropy consts by statistical 
methods from spectral data E Schotts 

A measurement of molecular velocity and a test of the cosine law. p. Ci^CSrHC 
Ann Physti (5), 7, 509-78(1930) — Measurements of the time of passage 1 of A and Ne 
through a narrow cylindrical capillary at very_Iow pressures non stationary flow being 
used, agreed within 1-3% with the formula t *» L'/lru (L = length, r = radius, u — 

( 8RT/rU)‘/t = mean mol velocity) The derivation of this formula from kinetic 
theory assumes Maxwell's law for mol velocities and the cosine law for the reflection 
(or reivapn. after temporary adsorption) of mols from the walls. The accurate con- 
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fimv\Uw» ©! the given formula tor ( excludes material deviations from the cosine law, 
t e nn appreciable fraction of the mo] a specularly reflected L. OssagfR 

Reflection and period of adherence of metal atoms on oil surfaces. G Veszi 
7. phystk Chem. Abt n, It. 211-21 —Vapors of Cd Zn. Tl. I’b and Ri were 
directed through a narrow opening against a moving (15 m per s-c ) olive oil surface and 
reflected Kick a distance of 0 2 cm onto a wall cooled l>) liquid air The distance on 
both sides of the opening in which the thickness of the deposited nutal was uniform was 
used as n measure of the distribution curve This method gave definite proof that Zn, 
Cd and Hi adhere to the reflecting surface The period of adherence was 10~* to 10 
soc Cl Holst and Clausing (C A 20, 1737} CvwmL Wilson 

Vapor pressures of some hydrocarbons. Trnest G Linper J Phys Client 
35, Ml -5(1931) — The vapor pressures at temps in the nright>orlio<id of 0® are given for 
toluene, ti trail) drunaplithalene, m xylene o-x)lene. p x)Unc, dipcntene, ethylbenzene, 
mcsitv lefle octane, tlurcne, tetradecane decanc, but) Ibcnzrne, sec lint) Ibcnrenc, lerl- 
butv (benzene. p-dieth> Ibenzenc. m-duth) Ibenzcne. prop) llwnzcne. isoprop) llienzene, 
oct)lcne, dnsobut)lcne 2,2.4 tnmcthvlpentane. di-cane. hcxamethvli thane, p men- 
thane, p-c) mene. styrene. 1 mcth)lc)clohexene mrthv Icvclohcxenc limoncnc. pinene, 
decali) drunaphthalene. mcth)lnaphthalcnc. c)clohcxcne, diphen) Imi thane, accnaph- 
thene and i» diphenv Ibenzene Malcolm Dolf 

Heat transfer in liquid ammonia. HI. M Hirsch Z gcr K&lle-Ind 38, 
S-8(l*KH) T D Rossini 

Measurements with the aid of liquid belium. XI. The resistance of certain 
metals at low temperatures. W Meissner and R Voigt Ann Pfiyiik |5J, 7, 
701 *17(19.70). cf C A 25,217 —The resistances of mi ta!s of the first 2 periodic groups 
and of R, Al. In anil Tl were measured from 273’K down to the temp of liquid He 
The characteristic temps for these metals w ere ealed the Gnmeisen formula being used. 

C P P Jffprcvs 

Determination of the coefficient of diffusion of metals in the solid state. SmvsrsB 
Tanaka and Ciiujiro Matsno Proc Phys -Math Soc Jo pan |3|, 12, 279-M(1930); 
cf C .4 25, 1135— The coefl of diffusion was detd at 500* for alternate layers of Au 
and Ag by measuring the change of elec resistance with time. Tick’s law was found 
valid Malcolm Dolb 

The question of molecular or atomic solid solution of an intermetallic compound 
in a pure metal. G Wasserwaw Z. MetollkunJc 22, 153-00(1930).— 5o!n of Mg 
in A) increases a ( (the side of the unit face-centered cube of Al) from 4 0101 A. U. 
to 4 0335 A l T in an alloy contg 3 at *7 Mg Soln of Zn decreases a » from 4 (MOt tn 
4 0330 A l T . in an alloy contg 10 ut ‘‘pZn. When 1 at ?e Mg and 2 at ^<.Zn(MgZn,) 
arc added to Al. a, increases to 4 0120 A U„ which is only slight!) lower than the change 
in at ealed additivcly from the effects of Mg and Zn taken separately. The sols, of 1 
Mg atom plus 2 Zn atoms, and of 1 mol of MgZn. are in the ratio of 1 OS to 0 ©3 on the 
basis of the vol of 3 Al atoms (which they presumably replace in the solid soln ) «• 1 00. 
Thus if MgZm dissociates into atoms when dissolving in Al the Al lattice should expand, 
whereas if MgZn, dissolves as mols. the Al lattice should contract The observed 
expansion of the Al lattice is taken an indicative of an at solid soln rather than a mol 

Routrv T. Meitl 

The unipolarity of pressed lead sulfide. Tr Trey Xalunrissenschaflen 18, 
1099(1930) — FbS crystals with detector qualities become inactive after pulverization 
and pressing, pptd Pl>S after being pressed to a pastille is also inactive However, 
after heating to 150* the prepns. assume rectifier properties (C A 20, 1156) After 
repeated pressing these properties disappear again, and reappear on beating The re- 
sistance of the prepns. changes simultaneously with the rectification effect (Rndgmsn, 
C A. 20, 1542) Both properties depend on the structural qualities of the crystals. 

— t R J C van orR Hocven 

Rontgenogrsphlc investigation of the system cadmium-magnesium. U. Dcn- 
Uncer. z. anorg all gem. Chem 194, 223-3h(l ri o0) —In the system Cd-Mg there are 
- senes of mixed crystals, a and 0 Both are hexagonal. The a crystals exhibit the 
same axial ratio as pure Cd. namely c/a •» 1 S9, while 0 crystals, hhe pure Mg, exhibit 
the ratio c/a •= 1 02. These ratios are independent of conen „ and all lattices found 
belong to one of the types a and 0 However, for crystals contg 25-67 at So of Mg. a 
transformation between the 2 may be effected by pressure (or meeh treatment), which 
favors 0 with approx 2^, smaller vol Compds with "hyptrstnictnre" exist, the most 
important being MgCd* (a lattice) and CdMgj ( 0 lattice), both were measured, the 
fatter by the rota ting-crystal method A different type of hypers tmeture was indicated 
by x ray lines from alloys with about 50*1. Mg L Onssger 
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The ternary iyt *.g3 poiasiim code, ealcra orid*, *2k«. G, V/. MotZT, F, C. 
KwatAWN L. Bcnt-irc J Sx &111 Tick 14, U'i-VrC(.\W))-, d C. A 24, 5W 
— The pi iase relaoocsi ;n of these 3 rod lorai-g irpredi-uts are <J*icnW in d-taT. 
Tk» tpieneh-nj cs*thod dreeloped to snecr-stfany by tit G*ophy,jcs Lab »u used, 
*rea t cart temp observed to menre booopescty of the n-lli- More coscpds. it* 
in th' II/) CaO-SO, system than ni the Jsa-O-CaO-S-O, ryitmi. and there hj 
S* eater t*nd“icy for they- ctra-pd*- to d-ssoc. oo o dtisg, the Tivcoety cf the atlis at 
the h-^odns u pr eater orrr a larje proportion of the tLapram. and th* cryrt-3. 1=2 cidt 
irg proc**v-s are rrywr tloggiih, Th* foUowtsr otrw eompds were I rjnd and their 
et^ii Cilia and propmie* detd.: 

Prcttl mC It p or PtvTxa 

M c*o no. i* otiui n»ui 

KjO 2CaO 0*50. 12 Cl 15 0! 72 38 10.7) * reaction Pn~i and plates 

4KjO CaO VJSO, 26 46 S 43 M 12 W6 Flits* 

2K/> CaO CSO, 31 15 9 27 59 58 959 Plate* 

K/J 200 0*50, 16 62 13 72 CIV) 1115 reaction Pn-m* 

EiO 2 CaO <550, 15 12 27 01 57 fc« 1929 reaction J.'eetOi and plat-, 

2K/) CaO ISO, 44 26 13 20 42 43 ICT)3 reaction Ortahedra 

F/J CaO SO, 44.78 26 66 28 56 1633 H«a*o=aI b-pyra- 

end* 


Optie Rr'rirti.i fade 

3 V S«» , < • C/rul Syitea 

K/) 2CaO 9S0, Lari* ?.'e*. 1 527 . . 1515 MonoeLme or tneLmc 

4K/» CaO 1US0, 0 Ne*. 1 £51 . 1 52V Hetaposal 

2i:/) OO 6=0, ^ d “ ?.'e* 1 £« 1 541 1 535 Monochnic or tncLmc 

IT/) 2CaO CSSO, Lar,- Po*. 159 ... 1.575 Orthorhombic 

K/5 7-CaO 6SO, ICe*- 1 £7 1 if, Orthorhombic 

2E/) CaO 2SO, I £72 1 572 1 572 Pvcdo’ enbie 

E/> CaO SO, 0 Po*. 1C03* ... 1 COO H»iamal 

II F. 15 

The crystal structure of cubic Carbormdnn. IL Eiarxrrx Z. Knit 75, 
572-20 W;.l — La=- and rotation pbototraphs on a i=a3 cryrtal of cubic SC *rre 
result* which a tree with th* j*r*A*r ph/rtopraphs reported by Ott(C A 20, 21<.6) 

L S JFLuct&EU, 

The cryrtal ftrectnre of iron thole, FrSi- P. Vnt, axu IL MOtte*. Z. 
/Trip 75, 3rZ-505C01 —A new deta. of the s ti nct u re of FtS Id C A IS, Z'FZ) pm 
0 — 4-4'~7 A. V There are 4 rxA* m th* cn.I c nb*. and the Fe and S atnet* have the 
post vr=a If. wth ,,, * 0 13PJ and */. — 0^44-5. Th* djtasce Fe — Fe u 2.74 A- U. 
and S — hi is 2.76 A. t" Since each atom has a snpje atom (A the opposts kirjl a* its 
txxrtd wtllcr, tic rtrectrr* on !* cosoder*? J as cade cp of PrS rv>!'„ 

L. S Pj-XiS'Eti. 

Cryital firec£=re cf the eo =po=s4 Fe,E. Ccsxa* ILttzt Z. pkyitl. Clem-. 
Alt E, It, 152-C2MK) J) — “A cesr itractnr* i* ertab' -\h »d for Fiji for fpattal 

ravci, ii cw» provable than the rtrnctsr* a"caM by V. rrtr and JluEer (C A. 25, 
3V- 1 ) It also o-fTm a tetter eaplanatyra of tie obsrrred dlrtrtbcrtion of tntensties" 
(on powder photoprami) "The Fc atoexs art located ia the comers of tetrabedro-s 
that form a h-thly tmdorm tyitem. The E atoms are located a the Iaryest irtemli 
l e t sm these tetrahedrons" "Each B atom u ssrrotmded. at e^nal d-rtances of 2 176 
A. C by * Fe atoms. This structure aii c a lq that the P atom has a rains of 0 97 
A. IT ** G TOExxats 

The cubic hi^h-tetu p -r e t ur e rtrcetnre cf po=« perchlorate*. JL EaamKr 
asm L- Hazaxo Z /In^ 75. 524-t3'lV32) —The ftmctnr- detns. by Hexrmam, and 
Bit (C- A 25, 142 fj) lor the aThaH perchloratrs are lary-ly etrshed, ahhrsjh there are 
aome tmnor isaprreaents. Parameters and tnteratocac dlrtascss ar» prrtn. 

_ LS KaK'om 

(<iv .3h, tryital cmetme cf ealg— a chromite. J H. Ctom Z Zrsif 71, 2o5-6 
(1322; On fcnjSih) — X-ray data thoir i jrfhtt ly that CaCrO, is tsot orthorhombic and 
iscen erphees wti CaSO fc but rather a tetra?osal, and aocxcphons srih rnroo. ZrS'h)^ 
The imrt cell cortarr s 4 cxAt., a - 7.ICI A. l~„ c - 6 19 A. L' . the cJcd. d. ls 25T7; the 
r^tnsjnO^ L. S EaxtnEtn 

Larye tnmpiren* c=h« cyrtals of aoinm thlsnis, Titouki Vn>i« rrn. 
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Bull. Inst Phys Ckem Research (Tokyo) 10, 52-00(1 93 1) (Abstracts 4-5 (in Esperanto) 
published with Set Papers Inst Phys Ckem Research (Tokyo) 15, Nos 283-5) -Yan- 
ous cations have a catalytic effect on the crystn by slow evapn of a satd NaCI sofn 
Mn** gives large transparent crystal* (the mm concn isOOl-OCOlg ion per L, hy- 
drolysis of MnClj gives enough aadity but the optimum concn of H * is 0 («)1 A", the 
best temp is 40 €0’) Pb * ' acts similarly but the angles may lie truncated (by 111) 
Sn** and Cd * ’ give somewhat smaller transparent crystals Nontransparent crystals 
art given by the following cations, in the order of sire of crystals Ni* * > Cu* *, Fe**, 
Cr***. Tl*. Rb*>Fe**\ Hg**>Al*** term M Patteesov 

Habit variation in crystals of banura and lead citrates Harold E Bccklev 
Z Knst 76, 117-68(1930) (in English) —The erratic choice of habit when Ba(N’0,)j 
crystallizes from soln at const temp is traced to the effect of humidity on the rate of 
evapn and to traces of BaCOi For Ba(NO,),, the cube planes are increased (relatively 
to 111) by addn of carbonates of Ba. Na, Ca, Mg and te, by FcClj. methylene blue, 
Ba or Na manganate. Ba, Na or K permanganate, urea and Congo red Cube planes 
are decreased by HC1. Ba. Na or K chlorate and perchlorate, saframne and quinine 
The 210 planes are increased by KjTe(CN)« and X^FetCN)*, K. and Ba chromate and 
KjCrjOj For Pb(NOj)j the cube is increased by Congo red, saframne, methylene blue 
the colic w decreased by Na and K chlorates Various theories concerning cry sta! habit 
are discussed Observations on a large no of crystals lead to the conclusion that the 
true symmetry of these nitrates is tetartohedral rather than pyntohedral L S It 
The refractive indexes of mixed crystals of magnesium sulfate and zinc sulfate. 
Ma«V W Porte*. Z Knst 75, 288-300(1930)(m English) — In a senes of mixed 
crystals of MgS0« 711,0 and ZnSO*.7HiO the variations of the pnnapal ns were found 
to be directly proportional to the compn . as expressed in s ol or mol percentage, or in 
percentage by weight L S Ramsdell 

The dependence of crystal spacing on crystal sue. J E Leward-Joves. Z 
Knsl. 75, 2 15-0(1930) (in English) —From the theoretical standpoint, an actual 
increase in lattice dimensions is to be expected for min crystals of the non ionic type 
For a crystal of SCO atoms, the increase should be 5% for one 5 layers thick each way , 
7%, for one 3 layers thick, 14 % This is because the total attractive field decreases 
relatively to the total tepulsivc field when particle sue is decreased. For ionic crystals 
the reverse is the case L. S Ramsdeia 

Absorption of synthetic spinels colored by chromium and manganese. K, Sciooss- 
maciier. Z Knst 75,399-109(1930), cf C A 24, 4482 — Absorption measurements 
with a photoelec. cell were made in the range 400 to C00 mp on synthetic spinels (MgO - 
Al.Oj “11) colored by both Cr and Mn With relatively high Mn content the Mn 
absorption was superimposed on that of Cr In the region 540 to 570 m/i there was 
absolute agreement with results obtained from a KMnO* soln , elsewhere there was 
only occasional agreement L S Ramsdela 

A powder apectrometric study of urea. R. W G. Wvcxotf Z. Krist 75, 
529-37(1930) --Powder reflections combined with the best available estimates of at. F 
values give satisfactory results It would appear that this method is useful for simple 
ofg crystals, instead of single-crystal spectrometry For urea a unit cell was found with 
n “ 5 670 A. U. and c = 4 726 A U At. positions are a* - 0 14, r* “ 0 32, vo “ 
0 57-0 58, /r ™ 0 17 At positions can be fixed with as great accuracy as that provided 
by Laue and spectral photographic comparisons involving more complicated planes 

L S Ramsdell 

A determination of the molecular weight of methylbmn by means of x-rays. 
5 ttsarasmvMSMi a'td R. Kuin Z Km) 7b, Y74-&U S3B) -The unit ceft has the 
dimensions o - 1050A U . b = 1759A U.andc = 134 A U (-*=005 A U) With 
4 mots in this unit, the ealed mol wt. mdirates the formula C«l 1 r O, rather than C,,- 
“'•0*as proposed by Karrer (C A 23, 4480) L S Ramsdell 

The crystal structure of the dtphenylpolyenes. J. Hengstenberg akd R Kctih. 
Z Knst 75, 301-10(1930) — The unit cells of the diphenyl polyenes arc (monodmic 
senes) dsphenylbutadiene a = 7 71 A V , b = 11 70 A U . c *= 13 41 A U.Z-4 
diphenylhexatnene 6 33*A U. 7 43 A U. 14 43 A U . 2. diphenjloctatetraene 6.25 
rr '44* ^ U , 16 03 A. U , 2, (orthorhombic senes) diphenyldecapentaene 10 25 
A. U.7GCA U.2U2A U , 4, diphenyldodecahexaene 10-20 A U , 7 60 A U 23 58 
A. U , 4, diphenyltetradecaheptaece 10-2 A U , 7 57 A. U. f 25 95 A. U , 4 In every 
case the mol wt ealed from x ray data agrees with that from the structural formula. 
In the hexatnene and octatetraene there are definite Irons Irons bindings The mols 
have a plane oblong shape ... L. S Ramsdell 

ine structure of quuioid compounds and of a molecular compound of the quin- 
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hydrone type. Eduard JIertel and Georg II. ROxer. Z. physik. Chem , Abt B, 
It, 00-6(10 iO) — Anthraquinone of the rhombic system contains 8 mols in an ele- 
mentary structure of only 3 9 "> A U height The ring planes in this structure are 
parallel but on different levels In 2,7 dmitroanthraquinone (l) of the quadratic sys- 
tem, however an elementary structure of IS. 4 A U height contains 4 mols, the nng 
planes of which must lie arranged perpendicular to each other. The mol compd I* 
fluorene (1 I, tnchnic) possesses an elementary structure the dimensions of which 
preclude a lattice structure according to the tridimensional alternation principle " 

G Toennies 

Determination of the melting point of platinum. G Ribaud and P. Mohs 
Compt rend 1 92, 37 8(1031) — The method used was the tube method already described 
for Pd (C A 24, 100b) the technic being improved by the use of a thermoelec. pile 
By optical extrapolation, the m p of Au being used, the m p ofpt was calcd- aj 1762*. 
The error in this value is prolnbly not more than 2* Louise Kelley 

The extent of dissociation of salts in water. JL Dni-hivalent salts. Edwin 
C Rigiicllato and Crcn. W Davies Tram Faraday Soe 26, 692-000(1030), cf 
C A 21, 3703 — Ihssocn was calcd from cond data by using the Onsager theory and 
assuming an intermediate ion The values of K for the ions used are: CdCl* 00101, 
PbCl* 0 0301, CaNO,* 0 621, Sr NO,* 0 150. IlaNO,* 0 121, CdNO,* 0 394, PbNO,* 
00047, LiSO.- 0 229 NaSO,” 0 19S, KSO," 0 151, AgSO," 0 03 and TlSO.~ 0<H72 
The transport numliers calcd from these consts agree with the crptl A F. 

Notes on the specific gravities of liquid and solid sulfuric add. D. MclNTosn. 
Proc Tram Nora Scoimn I nil Sa 17,2V>-61(mO) — HjSO.fromGO* toCC* Bfc can be 
kept almost indefinitely in solid CO, without crystn The sp gr was measured In 
calibrated bulbs with graduated stems of capillary tubing 


+20* 
-78 6* 


-78 5* 1 838 

Rachel Brown 

The chemical constant of hydrogen vapor and the entropy of crystalline hydrogen. 
T E Stern Proc Roy Soc (London) At JO, 367-70(1031) — From the Einstein Bose 
statistics the vapor pressure of cryst II at low temp is calcd The chem consts of II 
vapor at low and ordinary temps . resp , are — 1 11 and — 3 70 The effects upon equil 
ol differences between the momenta of inertia of gaseous and CTyst. II are investigated 
The entropies of cryst para II ortho-II and ordinary II at zero abs are, resp, 0. R 
log 9 and */« R log 3 + R log 4 G M Murphy 

The thermal properties of amm omates and analogous compounds and their use 
in absorption refrigerating machines R Plank and L Vahl. Forsch Cebtete 
Intcmeurw , Ausgabc A. 2, 11-8(1931) — Heats of reaction, heats of vaporization, 
vapor pressures ds and refrigerating capacities are discussed for the systems - (1) 
CaCl, 8NII, = CaCh 2NH, + GNU,. (2) CaCI, GCH.NH, - CaCli 2CK.NH, + 
4CH.NII,, (3) LiC13CH,NH, - LiCl + 3CH.NH,. (4) LiCI 2CH ,NH, - LiCl + 
2CH,NII, The following new data are given for Cl I,NH, vapor pressure, — 77* to fl*, 

log pmm - — — 8 CC437 log T -p 0 001785 T, C„ bquid. at 20* - 077 g- 

cal per g F. D Rossini 

Problems of present-day colloid chemistry. VIL II R. Kbuyt Chem Week- 
blad 27, 176-9(1930) — The phenomenon of lyotropy is discussed in the light of the 
differences of size of similar ions due to varying degrees of hydration the greater the 
hydration ol the ions, the less water is available for forming the stabilizing hydration 
layer of the colloidal particles, the conditions obtaining thus resemble those in a soln of 
an org substance, the soly of which is depressed by the addn of electrolytes The 
manner in which the water mols are oriented around the colloidal particles is also of 
importance VIII. Ibid 241— 4 —A survey of certain outstanding problems, including 
adsorption, thuottopy, gelaUnuation and the relationship of emulsions to true colloidal 
solns B C. A 

Heats of adsorption and their bearing on the problem of adsorption. H. R. Krityt 
and Johanna G MoPderman Chem Fenetes 7, 259-346(1930) —A thorough renew 
»*«wl - a heats of adsorption is given An equation is deduced for ealen of 


of the exptl data oi 
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the isothermal heats or adsorption Calcd and observed results agree fairly well. 
Complete a grecmcnt is not to be expected The state of the adsorbed phase is discussed 
critically Each of the equations row in use in connection with adsorption has a domain 
of usefulness but none of them expresses a complete isotherm at lower temps Eight 
factors that influence adsorption are listed One equation cannot include all of them. 
Many heats of adsorption are tabulated Complete bibliography L H R. 

Adsorption of chromate ions by colloidal alu m i n u m hydroxide. Ben II. Peterson 
avd Keith H Storks J Phys Ckem 35, 649-62(1931). cf C A 24, 1008 The 
adsorption of KiCrO, by colloidal AhOi was detd at concns above and below the pptn 
value Three types of adsorption curves result, representing (I) neutraliration of the 
pos. charge on the suspended particle. (2) surface adsorption not elec. in type and (3) 
a combination of 1 and 2 It is not always permissible to extrapolate data to zero concn 
of the adsorbed substance Harry B. WeIsfr 

Adsorption o! titanium hydroxide sob L. S Bhatia and S Ghosh J. Indian 
Ckem Soc 7, 687-67(1930) — Ti(OH)« sol was prrpd by dropping TiCt, slowly into 
water at 18° The sol cannot be completely freed from HC1 by dialysis. A sol contg 
15.2 g TiOj per 1 was found on prolonged dialysis to become more and more viscous and 
as soon as the acid concn fell to pn 4 1 the whole mass coagulated as a gelatinous ppt. 
The sol adsorbed appreciable amts of anions from joins of Na and K salts The order 
of adsorption expressed as g -mol per g of adsorbent was found to be TcfCNJi > NOj 
>SO,>Cl>S J Oi>Cr l Oj>Br> I e(CN). > IO, >CrO»>OH. The coagulating 
power of the anions was found to be Ifl the following decreasing order Fe(CN)»~~ “ >Ec 

(CN')« >OII>SO,>CriOj>CrOj>IO,>S-Oi>N0 1 >Cl>Br Strong adsorption 

does not always indicate high coagulating power in this sol The adsorption of OH ions 
by this Ti sol was small. The high coagulating power of OH ions was due to the removal 
of the stabilizing H ions The sol adsorbed more anions than cations with the liberation 
of OH ions and a corresponding increase of pn Ti(OH)« is more basic than acidic. On 
aging, the sol prepd. at 18* became stable toward electrolytes and showed a decrease in 
sp. cond. and viscosity A sol prepd at 55* did not change in stability on aging and 
thesp cond and viscosity mertased very slightly. Adsorption of Ti + ' f+ * by the sol 
prepd at 18* accounts for its stability L If Reyersov 

Studies on electrokinetic potentials. VIE The temperature coefficient of the 
r-potentiah Henry B. Butt, and Ross Aiken Gortner. J. Phyr Ckem 35, 456- 
60(1931), cf. C. A. 25, 1138 — The temp cocfJs of the f-potential for the interfaces 
water -cellulose, 1 X 10”‘ N NaCl-c«Uulose,and EtOH-cclIulose were measured between 
20° and 61°. The btter interface potential has a pos. temp, coeff , while the other 2 
show a slight max in the neighborhood of 40°. Malcolm Dole 

Structure of thin films formed from solutions of crystallizing and non-crystallizing 
substances. G Tammann and H. Tlsver von Gronow. Z. anorg allgem Ckem. 
194, 268-72(1930) — The surface films formed by evapn of solns. contg soaps or similar 
substances were studied by interference colors Pemn (C A 24, 3411) found that the 
local thickness of a Na oleate film vanes by steps of 4_2 mii This observation was con- 
firmed, and the same formation of flows with step structure was observed for films of K 
undecylate and K mynstatc Among a considerable no of substances which were 
investigated, the phenomenon occurred only with N'a and K salts of higher fatty acids 
It is suggested that besides an elongated form of the mots , a film capable of swelling is 
required L OnsaCfr 

Experiments with precipitated and colloidal manganese dioxide. Jnanendranatii 
Mukjierjee, Satvaprasad Roy Choldiiury and M R Slubv Rao J Indian 
Ckem Soc 7, 803-13(1930) — The results of ad>orpUon. antagonism and coagulation 
expts with both pos and neg MnOj sols and of adsorption expts w ith negatively pptd 
MnO, conflict in many respects with the findings of Dhar and his co-workers (C. A. 21, 
3005 , 22, 1075) Further study is needed to reveal the true chem nature of the parti- 
cles in these sols Oscar T. Quimby 

A critical study of Kohlschfltter’a method of preparing silver hydrosoL M. Raman 
NayarandP. S MacMaiion J Indian Ckem Soc 7,699-707(1930) — The presence 
of alkali ions is not essential in the formation of a Kohlschutter sol as stated by Pauli, 
C. A. 18, 2029 The walls of the eiptJ. vessels det the nature of the sol Silvered 
vessels produce no sol or only thin, pale, white, unstable sols Silica or glass vessels 
mvanably give rise to wine red, stable sols The contradiction between Pauli’s results 
and those of N. and M. is traced to the neg catalytic effect of the Ag vessels used by 
Pauli. Stable Kohlschutter sol was prepd at 85° Reduction of Ag,0 soln near the 
b p produces a coarse suspension L. H Reyersov 

Regarding the colloidal nature of cuprammonium solution. Alfred J, Stamm. 
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J Pkys Chem 35, 059-00(1931) — It *n demonstrated by the aid of the tiltracentnfuge 
that cuprammonmm solas contain colloidal material, probably Cu(OH)t The sol is 
polydisperse, contg particles ranging tn diam from 0 5 mi* to more than 20 0 m*i for the 
eoncns investigated Harry B Weiser 

Micelles and base exchange. Merle Ra.ndaix akd Jessie Y. Ca.w. Chem 
Kmrsi 7 , 300-405(1930) — Micelles are considered intermediate steps between ordinary 
ions and solid crystals The so!n of micelles is taken to be * homogeneous phase and the 
thermodynamics of such a system is therefore that of a homogeneous phase rather than 
that of a heterogeneous system The theory of the formation of micelles is extended to 
very large aggregates. The electrolytic nature of cryst. and near cryst- micelles is 
considered and the activity coeff of such cryst. micellar masses is shown to be prac- 
tically zero All substances forming neg micelles In soln. should possess differential 
base-exehang- properties Base exchange in zeolites, the compn of zeolites and the 
methods of prepg artificial zeolites are discussed In zeolites the neg tons of the 
aluminosilicate are considered to form large micelles The rapid base or aad exchange 
properties of solid sotns and those of zeolites are explained by the electrolytic nature of 
the solids Base exchange is considered in other systems as well as in zeolites 

L If Re versos 

Mechanism of the mutual coagulation process. Harry B Weiser and Tnouas 
S Chapvan J Pkys Chem 35 , 543-50(1931) — The zone of complete mutual co- 
agulation of 2 sols of opposite sign may be very narrow or quite broad When a given 
senes of pos sola, e g . is arranged in order of the optimum concn for mutual coagulation 
on mixing with neg sols, the order of the pos sols may vary widely with different neg 
sots The reason for this behavior is that the mutual pptg power is not detd exclusively 
by the charge on the particles Other factors are (J) mutual adsorption of colloidal 
particles that is independent of the charge, (2) the presence of pptg ions as impurities 
and (3) interaction between stabilizing ions The latter factor is not a general cause of 
mutual coagulation but it may be important in certain cases The investigations were 
earned out with the following sols (<t) positively charged Fe,0.. Cr,0, CeO,. BaSO„ 
Night blue, (5) negatively charged SnO,. Zn,re(CN),. CuiFe(CN)*. Congo red, 
AsjSs- H B W. 

A contribution to the theory of thixotropy. E A Hauser. J Rheol 2, 6-9 
(l 031) — The particles of a sol added to a bentonite dispersion do not come into close 
contact with the particles of the Utter but rebound while at some distance away The 
effect is due to the formation of solvated hulls around estry particle The view that 
each rnech disturbance disrupts certain sol va tired hulls, thereby lessening the viscosity, 
is widely held but it is untenable, because there is no change to voL On the other hand, 
thixotropy is characteristic of anisotropic particles in extreme cases of scale like particles 
The actual setting of the gel is an instantaneous effect of orientation and not a continuous 
change from liquid to solid Eugenp C. BprcitAM 

Lyophihc colloid*. I. Hydrittou. S M Lipatov and L. .V Korobova. Z 
oner i oUgem Chem 194, 309-70(1930) — The substance used in these expts is “gera 
mnic ' acid, CmHuN'iO A In dil aq solas it ix slightly ionized, as shown by a small efec. 
cond. The moL wt found from diffusion expts is 500, the theoretical value is 497 
The tnoL set. ealed from cryoscopic measurements vanes with the concn. and is lower 
than the theoretical value The failure of geraninic acid to dialyze (nature of membrane 
not given) indicates hydration. The ability of "true” Joins, of geraninic aad to gela- 
tinize at low temp is further evidence of its hydration. Osmotic pressure detns on 
solns contg 2-25 g per 1 show that 1 g geraninic aad holds 31 g 11,0 Viscosity 
detns on sols contg 0 175 to 1 40% geraninic aad indicate a similar high hydration 
Both the viscosity and the osmotic pressure of geraninic aad dispersions are greatly 
lowered by the addn. of small quantities (0 25-1 00%) of tannic aad. IL Theory of 
macro- and micro-syneresis. I bid 377-ft2 — Geraninic aad gels show a much larger 
syneresis in 0 1 A NaCl than in 11,0 alone The time required for the complete syneresis 
decreases as the concn of geraninic aad increases The velocity of syneresis is a func- 
tion of the distance between particles and depends upon the intensity of the attractive 
which are the same m all directions The veloaty of syneresis follows the law of 
the first-order reaction. The concn. of geraninic aad in the liquid squeezed out is inde- 
pendent of the gel concn. When the voL of the disperse phase is just equal to the total 
™- °f the system, no syneresis is observed, the addn. of more geraninic and breaks up 
the structure of such a gel because of partial dehydration The elec, charge is the only 
true stability factor of lyophilic systems. Hydration merely delays the changes. Also 
in JRuts Pkys Chem Soc 62, 1895-1900(1930) Oscar T Qcikbv 

Hysteresis m sol-gel transformations. S N Ban tip and S Gnosit Z. anerg 
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Slaciat AcOII or of other proteins in anhyd IICOOH, are miscible in all proportions 
and without flocculation with solns of cellulose acetate (I) or nitrate In AcOH; these 
acid proteocelhilosc solns remain stable during evapn The membranes formed may be 
regarded as true solid solns , the structure ot which depends on the ratio protein cellu- 
lose A 10% join of gelatin in cold glacial AcOH is first prepd According to the 
percentage of gelatin desired in the membrane (the percentage may \ ary from 5 to 75), 
a suitable quantity of this soln is mixed with a 10% soln of I m AcOH The rarxt. is 
shaken energetically, and the membrane prepd as usual If the drying is complete, 
a resistant membrane is obtained, the jicrmrability of which depends on the condition of 
evapn of the original soln Membranes with 5% gelatin are transparent" those with 
2o% are opalescent The preceding method is applicable to the prepn of membranes 
eontg other proteins, except that anhyd IICOOH must be ti*cd to dissolve the protein 
A perfectly dr> membrane eontg 2l) parts casein to bO parts dry I Is dear and does not 
give the Tyndall effect Using the method described, a senes of membranes eontg egg 
albumin ghadin and the proteins of serum were prepd Louise Kuliev 

Solubility of thallous lodate in ethyl alcohol-water mixtures. Victor K. La Mix 
and 1 Kt,m . kick H Goldman J Am Chrm .Sec 53, 473-G(W3I) — The application of 
Born’s equation for the electrostatic work of transfer of charged spheres of av radius r 
was tested with T1IO, ale -water mists The soly of TIIOi was measured in EtOH- 
water units eontg 0-17% 1 tOII I rom the data, the av. radii were ealed compared 
with the values of the parameter "o' computed from soly. data in dil salt solns. 

Allfn S- Smith 

Liquid ammonia as a solvent and the ammonia system of compounds. YIL. The 
nature of free radicals, their preparation and properties, as revealed by Studies in 
liquid ammonia solutions. Warren C. Johnson and W. Conard Fesnbuus. J. 
Chem Education 7. 2fiOO-S(l910) cl C <t 24, 34SG —Kraus classified free radicals on 
the basis of their aflimty for the electron into strongly electropos . strongly electroneg 
and omphotcnc The strongly clcclropos radicals include the tetnalkylammomums, 
which behase like tjpical alkali metals, i e. they give blue solus in liquid NII« and 
form amalgams The UHg radicals exhibit metallic properties. The strongly electro- 
neg radicals include (CN)j. (OCN), (SCN), and (SCSN,), They do rot exist in the 
monomol state and they behave chemically like the halogen* Among the amphoteric 
radicats are I'h,C. Mo»Sn and Me«Sn These substances combine with both the strongly 
tketropos and strongly electroneg elements Liquid NH, is a suitable solvent for the 
prepn and study of the amphoteric free radicals because many of the substances from 
which the radicals are prepd are sol in liquid Nil, and do not react with it. Typical 
reactions in liquid Nil, are Me,SnCI + 2\*a - — Mr,SnN'a + NaCl, MftSnNa + 
Me,SnCI — *- 2Me,Sn + NaCl. Me,SnBr, + 2Va — ► 2NaBr + Me,Sn 

W C. Fbknblius 

The connection between Ionic mobility and diHusion velocity in solid silts. Carl 
Wacner Z phynk Chrm, Abt B. Il, 139-51(1930) — For mixed crystals of solid 
salts of Agl + Cul or PbCI, + PbBr, a formula is derived to calc, the diffusion coefls 
of the ions from conductivities and transference nos or from the migration velocities of 
the ions E rom the conductivities of pure solid salts with exclusive cationic or anionic 
conductivities the self diffusion const of the more mobile ion can be derived. The 
formulas used by 11 evesy (C A 15,3243 1440 22, 1711. 23,3395 , 24, 1573) and by 
Tubnndt. Reinhold and Jost (C A 22, 342. 23, 3G12) are confirmed It is assumed 
that the single ions move practically independently of each other (no common migration 
of cation and anion, no exchange of places between adjoining cations or anions) Ap- 
prox exptl \cnfi cation of the derived formula confirms this assumption G T 

The temperatures of maximum density and the surface tensions of aqueous solu- 
tions in relation to concentration. G Tammann and A Rohwann Z. antrtt of/gem 
Chem 194,273-7(1930), cf C A 23,19 — The changes of the temp of max d L. and 
of the surface tension a effected by addn of different substances to water are discussed 
from the viewpoint of internal pressure Solutes of high internal pressure cause a 
marked decrease of l m directly proportionat to concn Solutes of low internal pressure 
cause a smaller decrease of L.. occasionally preceded by an increase at low couens , and 
the decrease is alwnj s smaller (particularly at low conens ) than the amt ealed by 
assuming the thermal expansion curves of water and solute additive The difference is 
attributed to the internal soln pressure’s (K) being smaller than that of water, which 
affords a basis for the ealen of K It is pointed out that Ab/Ax (r - coocn ) has the 
same sign as AK/ Ax For substances of high K, Ar/ AK ranges between 13 and 72, 
while for substances of low K, An/ AK takes values in the range 5009-70,000 Thi* 
contrast is connected with the well known fact that substances lowering b. which cone 
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in the surface layer, effect a much greater ahs. change than those that tend to keep 
away from the surface, raising • Oyrage* 

Viscosity of electrolytes. W E Joy and J H Wolfenden iY**are 126, 9W-5 
(1930) — The viscosities of dvt aq sol ns. of KQ were measured at 18* m both silica and 
glass viscometers The results in glass indicate viscosities greater than that of pure 
water for coccus up to 0 025 A' When extrapolated to zero concn the curve agrees 
with the predictions of the Dole Falkeahagcn equation The results with the silica 
viscometers ore less concordant but agree in general with those with glass. 

\V W Stifle* 

The measurement of electrolytic resistance by the barretter method. J. Schiele 
and M Wien Ann Phystk [5J, 7, 624-32(1930) — An oscillating circuit of 10.000- 
100.000 hertzes is connected to a barretter for measuring resistance of electrolytic solus. 
The barretter is a d c. bridge that is shielded from the high frequency circuit with choke 
coils and condensers. The effects of increase in the applied potential of strong and of 
loose coupling, and of thin and of thick platinizing of the electrodes are shown. The limit 
of precision with the Kohlrausch method, using a telephone, is 30 sq cm. ohtn. by the 
barretter method. 1 sq cm ohm G M Murphy 

The measurement of the conductance of electrolytes. HL The design of cells, 
Gunnell Jones and Giles M Bollinger J Am Ckrrn Sac S3, 411-51(1931). 
cf. C. A 23, 4G13 — Data ore given that confirm the observation of Parker (C A 17, 
23S2, 3440) that the ratio of the resistance of 2 conductance cells when filled with a 
common soln is not independent of the sp conductance of the sola used In addn to 
the error due to polarization, there is a capacitative shunt between parts of the cell of 
opposite polarity which makes the measured resistance too low New cells are de- 
signed which give results reliable within 0 Ol^J- John Ft Hill 

Conductivity measurements and titrations. A contribution to their technic. 
Friedrich L. Hahn Z Elaktrockem 36, 9S0-9 1(1930) — A Cu-Cu-O-Pb detector ts 
used as a rectifier and a galvanometer as a null instrument in cond. measurements. 
The method is fast and accurate and is especially adaptable to titrations. II F J 
Reduction potential of quadrivalent to terralent iridmm in hydrochloric acid solution. 
Sho- Chow Woo J. Am Cham Soc 53,409-72(1931) — The reduction potential at 25* 
is I 021 v. for the reaction IrCU «=• IrCl, + E~ Thesolns wereO If in H Cl and 
the concns. of the 2 ions of the reaction between 0 002 and 0 008 f. The free energy 
decrease is — 23,540 cal and the temp coefT. between 25* and 20* is +0 00093 v per 
degree, which makes A/f = — 30,400 cal John R. II ru. 

The electrolytic reduction of acid solutions of vanadium. F. Fobrstbr and F. 
BOttcher. Z. phynk Cham . Abt A. 151, 321-400(1930) — The purpose of this 
investigation was to find out to what degree the reduction of V solos is similar to solns. 
of Mo E. m f measurements were made on equal miits. of V solns. of different states 
of oxidation at various and concns., with electrodes of Pt. Ir and Au. On platinized 
electrodes the first stage of reduction runs smoothly, but the second stage encounters 
considerable polarization so that II may be evolved On bright Pt the first stage of 
reduction forms a diaphragm on the cathode, thereby producing polarization As was 
the case with Mo this diaphragm consists of difficultly sol products of hydrolysis Au 
cathodes act similarly to Pt ones Malcolm Dole 

An effect of the breadth of junction on the electromotive force of a simple con- 
centration cell Geo. Scatchard and T. F. Buehrer. J. Am Cham. Soc. 53, 574-8 
(1931) —The e. m. f of HC1 concn cells increased a few hundredths of a mv when the 
liquid junction was made very thin. Flowing junction electrodes w er e used. This 
increase is greater than would be ealed from the Debye-Huciel theory and is probably 
caused by the change in temp in the boundary layer resulting from the heat of mixing 
of the 2 solns John R. Hill 

The quinhydrone electrode. I J Livingston R. Morgan. Olive M Lammert 
and Margaret A. Campbell. J Am Cham Soc 53, 454-69(1931) — A comprehensive 
study of the quinhydrone electrode was made to det. its reproducibility in 0 1 N HCI 
under different conditions. Flaws in metal electrodes were the sources of the greatest 
tTTor. A method of making, cleansing and testing these which minimizes breakage is 
described The effect of the size, compn , form, condition and age of the metal elec- 
tn»es, with and without the use of Hg as a connecting medium, is reported. The purify 
ana amt. of quinhydrone do not appreciably affect the results if the concn. is not too low. 
Stimng the solns is recommended when feasible. II. Olivb M. Lammert, J. Living- 
ston R. Morgan and Margaret A. Campbell. Ibid 597-604 — The effect of N on the 
reproducibility of the quinhydrone electrode in 0 I jV HCI was detd. Better results 
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300*, but does not become rapid until 450*. Uncatalyzed spontaneous dccorapn. 
occurs only above 500* Polymerization was earned out in glass tubes and the reaction 
velocity at various temps was measured by the decrease m pressure that accompanies 
polymerization At 420° the pressure decreased 111) mm in 0 5 hr and 590 mm in 6 
hrs . when gas analysis showed that 71 5*o of the C,H, had disappeared Polymeriza- 
tion proceeds in the homogeneous phase and the reaction probably is bimol Increased 
glass surface (HMUU times) has little effect on the reaction velocity. hut catalysts such 
as Cn accelerate, while Te powder or C (from Cjlli) retards decrease in pressure Poly- 
merization products could not be isolated The temps and pressures at which explosive 
spontaneous deeompn of CjHt takes place were detd Relow 530 no deflagration 
occurs at pressures under 3 atms at higher temps it takes place under much lower 
pressures (as 700" and 06 atms ) C Pc and fe oxide speed the relatively slow non- 
explosive deeompn but retard the explosive deeompn especially at higher temps 
Although deflagration occurs as low as 590 ‘ at approx 1000 mm in the absence of C and 
Te, in their presence it does not occur at I960 and 2400 mm , resp Impurities usually 
present in crude CtHi have no appreciable cflcct on the spontaneous deeompn , but the 
presence of small quantities of O causes dedication at much lower temps 333th in 
creasing amts of O, explosive deeompn occurs less readily and spontaneous combustiou 
(oxidation) mote readdy A 3 \Teben 

The thermal decomposition of nitrogen pentonde at low pressures. J II Hodges 
and E F Limiorst Prot Nad Acad Set 17, 28-32(1931) —Previous detns of this 
rate gave conflicting results The rate was detd at 35* and at pressures from 0 12 to 
O001 mm The reaction is ummot above 0 00 mm partial pressure of fv,Oi Below 
this the rate decreases with the pressure and below 0 004 mm the reaction appears to 
l>e bimol 3 f T Harrington 

Equilibrium diagrams of the aluminum-manganese, copper manganese and 
iron-manganese systems. Torajiro Isiiiwars Science Repts T&hoku Imp Umv 
19, 499-519(1930) — By thermal analysis, elec resistance measurements, ditatoraetnc 
and magnetic analyses, new and corrected equil diagrams of the Al-Mn, Cu-Mn and 
1 e-Mn binarj systems are set forth Tift) six photomicrographs ore reproduced 

Curtis L 33'ilson 

_ JThe equilibrium iron-iron carbide-oxygen. P Pingault Com pi. rend. 192, 
45-7(1931) — The Fe-C-O diagram is completed by detg the curve representing the 
equil. between Fe and Fe,C in mixts of CO and CO, In the app used the gas was 
passed continuously through a dosed circuit The 50-cc samples w ere analyzed chemi- 
cally with an accuracy of more than 0 5% The To was used in the form of fine wire 
which made it possibte with a small wt of material to fill the whole tube and obtain a 
rather large reaction surface The expts were earned out at atm pressure To insure 
having no false equil due to passive resistance. Fe was carburized in a mixt nch in CO 
and decarbunzed in a mtxt rich in CO, Analysis showed that the 2 methods gave the 
same results at the same temp 33"hen a mixt of Fe and C was kept in a limited quan- 
tity of O the results varied with the temp above 740 * r e,C was formed and CO, in the 
gaseous phase vaned from 0 to 23% between 740° and 700 *. the proportion of CO, was 
2.3-42%. and Fe,C was oxidized to Fe and CO, below 700* the content of CO, became 
sufficient to oxidize Te. The following catcns were made between 700* and 1000°, 
CO, + Fc,C ~ 3Fe + 2CO - 14 5cals , 3Fe + C Te.C - 27 5 cals. L K 
Notes on catalysis. A. Beyer, Tiba 8, 1287-97(1930) — A general review of 
catalytic reactions, enumerated in chronological order, and of the various theories which 
have been proposed to explain catalysis A Papivesu Couture 

The heat capacities at low temperatures of manganese sulfide, ferrous sulfide 
and calcium sulfide. C. Travis Anderson. J Am Chem Soc S3, 470-83(1931) — 
Heat capacities were detd for MnS. TeS and CaS between 60° and 300 °K. The values 
obtained for entropy are compared with related thermal data found in the literature. 

R. H Lambert 

The heats of combustion of methane and carbon monoxide. Frederick D. 
Rossini. Bur. Standards J. Research 6, 37-49(1931) — 335th the app that was used in 
detg the heat of formation of water, the heats of combustion of CII, and CO were 
measured For 25* and a const pressure of 1 atm , the values per mole arc, resp , 890.- 
iirfi * 300 and 2S2.S90 =*= 120 international joules, 212,790 70 aud 67,623 =*= 30 

F. D Rossini 


g -cal i, 


’p ie , hea t of mixing in molten metals. Masuo Kawasaki. Science Repts 
7iai II nw 19,521—49(1930) — A continuation of previous expts (cf C A. 22, 

T1?' r h Slnular or slightly modified app 25 binary systems were investigated, 
ihe at. heats of mixing for 12 systems having mtermetallic compds existing up to the 
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liqtudus were without exception pos and reached a max. at the compn. of the compd. ai 
riven Sn-Mg (at SOO*), value of (>«., - +3420 cal for G3 3 at % iff. Bi~Mg 
(800'). Q^, - +3050 cal. 53 4 at. % Me. rb-Mg (800*). p™, - +2410 cal . 
61 (1 at % Mg. Zn-Mg (800*), (?— - +1520 cal . 39 5 at- % Mg; Cd-Sb (800*). 
Q w - +820 cal , 4G 7 at % Sb, Mg-AI (800*), Q - +1130 caL. 47.8 at % Al 
Al-Ac (1050*), Q n x. - +1242 cal. 74 1 at % Ag, Mg-Ag (1030*). g«», - +3050 
cal , 46 l at % Ag, Sb-Ag (1050*). 0„, - +1102 cal . 71 6 at % Ag. Sb-Cu 
(1200*), (J„. «■ +Q0.4 cat. 574 at % Cu. Al Cu (1200*). 0~« - +4880 cat. 
6232 at % Cu, Sn-Cu (1200*), <>*., - +1077 cal . 71 4 at % Cu Because the 
heat lor Sn-Cu was pos and a max ottheconcn Cu.Sn, it was thought that this compd 
should persist up to the hquiduj T ight systems having no intermetalhc compd*. op 
to the liquiduj showed neg beat effects Di-Sb (800*), p»», — — 3W cal ,486 at % 
gb. Sn-Al (800*). P„, - — 1C30 cal , 508 at % Al, Zn-Al (800*), Q^. -—1215 
cal.. 48 Cat % Al. Bi-Ag (1050*). - — 1078 cal . £9.8 at. % Ag, rb-Ag(lOW) 

p„. - — HW0 ca! . 60 5 ot % Ag. Pb-Cu (1200*), Qm**. - —2030 cat, 62.3 at. % 
Cu; Bi-Cu (1200*). Q^, - — 1G50 cal, 50 4 at % Cu. Ag-Cu (1200*), <?_. - 
—1105 cal , 50 3 at % Cu Three exceptions were found, of which 2. Pb-Sb (800°), 
P^ - +107 cal , 453 at %Sb, and Sn-Sb (800*). 0«„. - +1182eal .S5 7at. %Sb, 
were attributed to the presence of Sb, which, like Hi (see C A. 22, 718). has abnormal 
phy* properties In the other exception. Sn-Ag (1030*), 0 m “ +1260 cal, 679 at 
% Ag, the reliability of the equd diagram is questioned. The systems Cu-Au and Ag- 
Au showed very small heat changes and are offered as examples of ideal solos 

Ccxns L Wilson 

The relation of the viscosity of cellulose ester solutions and temperature (Beat., 
n of ) 23. The motion of tons and colloid particles in an electric field (Paihb) 3- Mag- 
netic susceptibility of certain complex Mo compounds (RAy) 3. 

Anales de qufrmea y farmaeit (Chile) ( Nn> journal). Published bimonthly 
at CasilLs 3670, Santiago, Chile Vol 1, No J bears the date Jan -Peb , 1931. Price 
10 pesos 

Alexis. L V Fundamentals In Physics and In Chemistry. New Orleans 
Post-Modern Scientific Thought 336 pp Reviewed in Chtmte (t Industrie 25, Sb5 
(1931) 

Bailey, G H and Bal-sor, II W • Chemistry for Mstriculstiou. 3rd ed 
London- University Tutorial Press 448 pp 7s 6d- Reviewed in Chem. Newt 
1*2, 142(1931) 

Bash, Guy A Monograph of Viscometry. London- Humphrey Milford 318 
PP 30s 

BapccsxiAN, DAG Elastizitltskonstanten von KnsUHaggregaten. Gronin- 
gen J B Welter's Uitgevers-Maatschappij N V. 

Darrow, F L The Story of Chemistry. New York: The Bobbs-Memll Co 
528 pp. Reviewed in Chtmtf If Industrie 25, 264(1931) 

Docladx. Jacques Viscositd et ngiditi de« liquid*!. Paris: So c. d'Edit 
seentifiques. F 0 

Fcavebnbuscek, W , and DCre, F • Kstalrse. Berlin Urban te Schwarzen- 
berg M 3 50 

Glasnik Khet ni skog Drasbtva Kral’erine Jugoslavia (BuIIetw de la soctH6 chinuque 
du royaume de Yougosfavie) (New journal) Published by the Chemical Society of 
theKuigdomof JugoslaviaatTopIichinVenatz2I a. Beograd, Jugoslavia. Vol. I, No 1, 
appeared in 1930 

Heil, J W Leer bo ek der Ratuurkuade (Vloeistoffen, Gasses, Warmte) 6th 

ed, revised. Rotterdam Nvgh&vaa Dttmar 434 pp FL 4 50. bound, FI 5 25 

Landolt, Hans, and BGrnstein, Richard Physikaliseb-cheniische Tabellea 
fith ed . revised by Walter A Roth aad Karl Scbeel Erg -E4. H, TL l. Berlin 
J. Springer 606 pp Bound, M 75. 

Lenoblb, Ehojs Cbmue g4n€ra!e- Les syntheses totales en chimia orgasnque 
Pans Gauthier-VUlars et Ci< 

Les institutions d’enseignement sup€neur et de Techerches en Belgique. Brussel* 
Fonds National de la Recherche SoentiSque 150 pp Reviewed in Chime & trt- 
Austria 25, 203(1931) 

Nauuanii, Esnar- EinfUhrung m die Bodenkunde der Seen, Stuttgart* K 
Schweuetbart’scbe Yerlagsbuchhandlung, G m b IL 120 pp. M. 10 Reviewed 
in Nature 127, 195(1931) 
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Ostwald, W : Klein es Pratikun der Kolloidchemle. 7th ed , revised by P. 
Wolskj and A. Kuhn. Dresden T Stemkopfl. 174 pp. M. 3 GO. Reviewed in 
Chemistry if Industry 50, 115(1911) . _ 

Planck, M : Thermodynanuk. Oth ed Berlin and Leipzig: W. de Gruyter, 
2S7 pp Bound, M 11 SO Reviewed in Chtmse & Industrie 24, 1029(1030) 

Remsen-Sbitbert Emleitung in das Studinm der Chemle. 7th ed. Dresden: 
T Stemkopfl 347 pp Bound. M 7 50 . 

RC 5 T, Ernst Chemie fflr Alle. Erne volkstiitnl Einfubrung in die Chemie una 
ihre Anwendungen m die Technik Stuttgart Dieck 442 pp hi 12; linen, M. 18. 

Smith Habers Praktisehe Obungen xur E inf dh rung in die Chemie. 4th ed., 
edited by V KohLschGtter Karlsruhe G Braun M. 6, bound. M 6 GO 

Waterman, H I . and Gocdriaan. F Handleiding bij de praetische Oefenlngen 
in het seheiknndig Labcratorinm, tevens beknopt Leerboek der qualitative Analyse 
van anorganische Stoffen. 3rd ed , revised Dordrecht. G van Herwijnen. 05 pp. 
FI. 290 

WrrrrE head, AN' La science et le monde moderne. Pans Dunod. 272 pp. 
F. 23 

Zennece, I . Ana Physik end Technik. Vortrage end Aufsatre. Stuttgart: 
F, Fnke. 189 pp M 14. bnen. M 15 50 


Measuring values. Solomon F Acree Fr 694,936, May I. 1930 A stable 
buffer standard of II ion eor.cn it composed of an aad alkali metal salt of a dibasic org. 
acid the anon and cation of which have equal ionic mobility, e g aad Na phthalate 
mixed with very pure water. An alkali metal carbonate and an indicator, the Utter 
being preferably regulated so as to be isohydne with the add Na pbthaUte, are also 
present. 
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W. ALBERT NOTES, JR. 

Radioactivity and the thermal history of the earth. Arthur Holmes. Natur- 
teissensekaften 19, 73-9(1031) — A review with numerous references on the cooling 
process of the earth. B. J C van der Hoeven 

Interaction of free electrons and radiation according to Dirac’s theory of electrons 
and quantum-electrodynamics. I. Taira Z Physik 62, 545-63(1930) — Math. 
The Klein-Nishma formula is deduced Transitions between neg energy levels are 
essential to the scattering formula A simple method for eaten of the wave function 
of a free electron is given B, C. A. 

Proper energy of an electron on the quantum theory of scattering. I Waller. 
Z.RAyrii 62, 673-6(1930), cf. C. A 25,23 — Math The difficulty of an infinite proper 
energy of a free electron in an electromagnetic field is discussed with the use of Dirac’s 
relativity and non relativity dynamics. B C. A 

Mechanics of photons. V. Foce. Comft rend. 190, 1399-1401(1930) —A 
math development is given of the mechanics of a photon by treatment of Maxwell's 
equations in a manner corresponding with the wave motion of a photon (light quantum) 
An equation for a single photon is deduced and extended to a number of photons by 
application of Dirac’s method of "posterior" quantification. The reasoning may be 
applied to the deduction of Einstetn’s law of energy fluctuation and to the Uws of the 
interaction of matter and fight. B. C. A 

Undulatory theory of quantum phenomena. L. Dt combe. Compt. rend. 190, 
1^5-7(1930) — The author's theory (C A 24, 1575), when appbed to band spectra, 
indicates that the Dcslandres spectral term (C A 24, 3950) is attributable to ionic 
oscillations about the center of gravity of the mol With the assumption of a const. II 
lor the proton, analogous to the electronic quantum const. (A), it is shown that there 
is resonance between the 2 rotatory frequencies of the spinning proton and electron. 

. ,, , B C.A. 

Application of group theory to the quantum dynamics of monatomic systems. 
Carl Lckart Rev Modern Physics 2, 305-80 ( 1 930 ) — The math principles of finite 
group theory are discussed with special reference to quantum dynamics The general 
theory includes discussion of invariant manifolds, Schur’s lemmas, perturbation theory, 
multiplication of groups and orthogonality relations The applications are concerned 
with complex at. spectra and include the method of sums, selection pnnaples, alteraa- 
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linn rule •>( multipletj, the permutation group and the Pauli principle The influence of 
external fields is considered for the Zeeman and Stark effect* Mol spectra valence ami 
electron conduction are not discussed G M Mi»nrv 

Magnetic susceptibility of certain complex taoljbdeaunt campovndt. Vent ad a 
Ravjan JtAy J Indian Chem Soe 7, 741-3(11)70) —The mass susceptibilities of 6 
complex coordination compds of qurnquevslcnt Mo were measured at 2D* The results 
ranged from *_ - 2 475 X W« for (C»ll.N),MoOCI, to X m “ 1 140 X I0‘» lor (Cilli- 
KltMoOBri The corresponding Weiss magneton nos are 8 003 and 7 257, and in 
every case the nearest Bohr magneton no is one These results do not agree with 
Bose's rule for the magneton no and a table of possible electron arrangements to account 
for the anomaly is given It »s also suggested that the magnetic behavior of Mo may be 
masked by that of the org radical W W. Stifle* 

The motion of ions and colloid particle! In an electric field. II H, Paine South 
African J Set 27, 11-22(1930) — An address, in which the analogy between ions and- 
colloid particles as concerns thetr elec structure, is discussed from the standpoint of the 
Debye IfucVtl theory C r. I*. JerniFYs 

The presence of hydrogen ions among the positive thermions as usually obtained. 
HU Catalytic hyd/ogenatioo. Orro Schmidt. Z phyuk Chem . AM A. 152, 
269-83(1911) — Theoretically K appears impossible to form II* by thermal emission 
S finds eiptl proof of this and so all theories of hydrogenation as an ionic reaction in the 
gas phase are invalid This dors not preclude the possibility of such reactions in the 
metal phase The app is described and data are given V F IfnRkiKCrOY 

Measurements on the Langmuir dark apace. A GCvrutssaiVLiE Z, Phyuk 
62, 619-23(1930) —The Langmuir dark space which surrounds an electrode maintained 
at a neg potential with respect to a region in which * discharge »s maintained, is due to 
the relative inefficiency of pos ions in producing new ions on collision and is accompanied 
by a pos space charge The dimensions of this dark space can be caletL, provided 
certain conditions are fulfilled, by the simple form of the space charge equation Expts 
have been carried out in H He Nt and A in which the above mentioned conditions are 
appro* fulfilled a fairly satisfactory agreement crisis between the observed and ealed 
dimensions of the dark space B C A 

Wavelength of s-nys- T II Labvxvd R Bi.scimm A’atu'C 126, 015-6(1630) ■— 
By means of a plane glass grating of 10 800 lines to the inch, a vacuum spectrograph and 
x ray tube with graphite target in the same vacuum, it was found that the carbon AT line 
could be photographed from the !8th neg to the 17th pos order With very small 
dispersion the carbon K line was compared with Cu !-* and In in their 2nd and 4th 
ordcTs the wave lengths 417 and 44 8 A C being obtained lor the C line relative to 
13 32 for the C u U line A1 K„ a , - 8 315 A V relative to Cu K., a , - 1 63D2 A U 

C r P Jeffreys 

Electron emission by collision of positive ions at low gas pressures. A, GOvtme* 
■ciiltse Z Phyuk 62, 600-6(1930) — The efficiency of pos ions for the liberation of 
electrons has been exarod at a Cu surface acting as a subsidiary electrode adjacent to a 
tow voltage arc in A. Ne and He, the pressure ranges being 0 0017-0 0036, 00120- 
00150 and 00194)02 <5 mm , rtsp The efficiency is of the sam- order in all these gases 
and increases from about ID to 30% as the potential of the subsidiary electrode is in- 
creased sevenfold B C. A 

The emission of positive electricity from palladium, F* Cl lb is Acta Unit 

Lattttnttt. Mat un Dahai Zinatnu Paiult Scnja J, Fast 1 Burtnica. (in P'nglish 61- 
66 )(hi Lettish 67-8) (1931) — G investigates the pos (thermionic) emission of Pd m order 
to det the decay of emission with time and the effect of occluded gases and dirty sur 
facw The app used consisted of a loop of pure Pd wire surrounded by a cylinder of 
Pt foil, electrically connected to an electrometer The 2 electrodes were enclosed m a 
pyre* bulb attached to a vacuum pump and an auxiliary spark gap for testing the reduced 
prYSswe The Pd electrode was removable for cleaning The values detd- for the 
decay of emission with tune were not found to agree with the equation > — i, *« Ae~ u . 
but they more nearly agreed with the expression * t *» K Attempts to revive the Pd b 7 
01 n* air m If * taT sever* 1 hrs were unsuccessful, but contact with HjSO*. 
“*-1, *'iO. LtOH, LtjO pa* and dust particles gave various increases in the emission 
Immersion of the Pd wire in toluene or xylene caused no increase in emission The 
theory w advanced that the pos emission of metals is due to some active matter" which 
« widely distributed and which can be transferred from one body to another The ions 
°* 1116 active matter" are thought to be bound in the metal in such a way that a definite 
w required for their liberation The process of emission is unknown but n 
maintained by itself and decays with time Temp is only a promoter of it If W U 
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Oxygen films on tungsten. 1. A study of stability by means of electron mission 
In presence of cesium tspor. I. Langmuir and D. S VlU-ARS / .Am Client. Soc. 
53, 4 < KW17(1M1) 1 cf. C. A. 19, P31 — W filaments In the presence of Cs vapor emit more 
electrons than the pure W filament Up to (V10*K at which emission Is many billion- 
fold that of pure \V the Richardson equation. • - /ir*»'*' r . Is solid in the presence of 
Cs vapor It O is admitted to activate the filament by forming a \Y O Cs surface the 
emission Is greatly Increased and the Richard ton equation is valid to much higher 
temps A theoretical discussion of results and a description of exptl methods are given 
with suggestions for their application to tlic study or the loss ol O from films on W and 
its detection in a gas A I.i s*\n Tavior 

y-R*ya In the power field. Rontirr T Mnn. anp Cuarli s S Rarrktt /Viera 7), 
.1 UV-2(llUl) — The penetrative limit of y rays through steel is at*mit twice tint of 
s raj-s The expense ol radiographs tnVen with y rajs may be less than of those tnl.cn 
with * rays since Ra capsules may be rented and are ca slly portable IJ Jl Dill 

An attempt to demonstrate the existence of short-range o-partieles from radium C. 
C. H Henpi-rson AM) J I. Nickirson Prc <e Trans Aotxt .Sro/w* lust Set 17, "Vi 
S(IIUO) — An attempt was nude to detect short range particles from lln C by the 
Wilson chamber method but no group of particles of definite range could Ik- detected 
iilmve the genera! background Rachpi Drown 

The rate of flow of heat of tome radioactive minerals. A Dorstiislska Bull 
mfern acad Polonaise 10J0A, 42 0{ln I rench) —See C .1 24, I2.M) J \V 

Application of an adiabatic microcalorimeter for measurements of rates of flow 
of heat o! uranium, thorium and radioactive minerals. A DcrnwnwAXA Hull 
intern erad Polonatse 1920A, 4 < t7-PC{in rrench) — Sec C A 24,2012 J W 

Photographic effects of y-ray*. J. S Rocras Pm Diys Soc London 43, 
I’t I, fi*> 4*7(3031) — y-Rnjs from Ra and ltn in equll witli tlieir short lived products 
were collimated lietwren Pli blocks and allowed to fall on Agfa duptitired film Resides 
the direct beams, rays filtered through lead screens, vorjing in thickness from 0 10 to 
4 03 cm , were used The densities of the traces on the films were measured with a Moll 
microphotoincter Resutts nrc Risen for the variations of photographic density Itoth 
with time and with intensity of radiation The shape of the characteristic curves was 
found to lie Independent of filtering Similar results were obtained for the Hurtcr- 
Dnflield curses, except when no had filter was used The absorption coeft of I’b was 
found to be 0 Ml cin ”• for thlchnessi s from 1 to 7 cm W W. Srirt tr 

Ionium in dispersed masses of Tyuya-Muyun. Description of tho method of 
preparation of a solution for Its determination. I D. Kuruvtov, N. A. Kariuavina 
anp N. A, Ramoilo Compi rend oead set U A* S. S 1930A, 09-74 — In certain ores 
of Tjuya-Muyun. Ra Is shown to be present In excess of the amt. In radioactive eqtiil. 
with U. It Is assumed that tills Is due to the presence mid transformation of lo As 
there Is no direct method for detn of Io an indirect method was devised to solve the 
problem whether Io is in excess of the equll ratio of Io 1 U. The sample was fused with 
N«iCO, and n Ra salt Ra and Ra were sepd ossulfatis The Initial amt. of Ra and 
that resulting from transformation of Io were detil with a Wiilf electrometer. The 
results confirmed the assumption Stilt another mineral deposit of Io and Ra probably 
exists in Tyuya-Muyun J. O. TouriN 

Proportions of attire elements In dispersed masses of Tyuya-Muyun. I. D. 
Kurbatov. Comet rend aead set. U, K S S 1930A, 4. r >2-K(l9.'l0) — Ra ore in Tyuya- 
Muyun consists of (a) active minerals contg Rn, (fc) minerals that contain no Ra blit 
exert no influence upon the soly of a In acids and (t) imperils contg no Ra and lowering 
the soiy. of R a -conig minerals Only minerals of class a are discussed here Most 
important of them Is tj uyn-miiyunlte, CnO 2UO* V,0, xIIjO, which Is easily sol In ihl. 
aads. Another Rn liennng mineral with entirely dilTerent chem properties is brass- 
lellow radioKarite. I rom disturlied radioactive equil It was concluded that other Rn- 
beanng minerals could be found in Tyuya-Muyun fields. Tor exptl work active dis- 
persed masses were chosen Detn. of U and Ra showed an excess ol Ra over the equil 
oral. from 0 23 X 10"’ to 0 50 X 10“’ for each g of U. The excess Is explained ns 
being due to sepn of Ra and Io from the ore in quantities in excess of the equll nnit or to 
disturlwnce of eqml on account of migration of the active element with the sepn. of a 
new mineral contg Ra and Io formerly present In U mineral In the second case the 
new mineral should lie less wd than t> uya-mn j unite. 1 xptl e\ ulence tends to show the 
opposite At hast 3 minerals in which Ra is tieing coned, are present In Tvuya-Muyun' 
(l)tyt^n-muj unite where Ra Is stored (U — ► Io — >- Rn); (>) rodiobnnte 
1,0 — r Kn), (.!) dispersed I ciO, in primary oi — ' * ** ~ 


*(Io- 


- Ra) 
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Optic* of x-ray reflection from crystal*. V. Wide-angle diagram*. II Ske- 
mann Ann Fkyitk IB). 7, 633-10(1030); cf. C. A. 25, 870 a V. P. Juvrsm 
Studies In x-ray diffraction. L The structure of amorphoti* carbon. P. K*un- 
naml'rti Indian J. Phyncs 5, 473-86(1030) —X ray powder diffraction pattern* were 
measured for nmorphotis carbon prepd from benzene, sugar, C,CL and CCI«, for active 
charcoal and for Achcson graphite. A strong scattering extending to an angle of 7 
wn* observed for amorphous C which Indicate* that the C atom* are joined together In 
clusters of about GO atoms of C per unit IL Some colloidal sotuUons and liquid 
mixture* IM 489-OS — Aq solas of starch, tannic add and gum arabic show a strong 
scattering at small angle* to the primary l>eam* due to dissolved mots or micelles The 
mol wts ealed from the extent of the corona •were 6200, 3135 and 2S10, rtsp The 
small angle scattering from AcOlI disappears immediately on diln indicating a breaking 
up of mol nssocn Mcsilylene-cyclohexaite. and ethyl phthalate benzene systems 
were olw> Investigated IIL Aromatic hydrocarbons In the solid and liquid states. Ibid 
.M3 .18 —Ace naphthene, naphthalene, lluorene and phrnanthrene show 2 rings In the 
liquid state while biphenyl, biWnzyl anil stilbenc show only one An cxplsnation for 
this is givin based on the assumption of impedance to free rotation or vibration for 
contpds having o- and m substitution in the aromatic nucleus The relation of the 
liquid diffraction patterns to crystal structure data Is discussed Malcolm Dole 
X-r*y diffraction in bested liquids and In solutions. V. I. Vaidyanathan I nitan 
J Fhyitce 5, SOI 21(1010) — This work was done to test the applicability of the rmstein- 
bmohichnwsVt theory of optical scattering to small angles of scattering with 
x rays Since, according to this theory, the ratio of the intensity of the scattered 
to the incident beam must increase at high temps , the x ray scattering of a no of liquids 
was rxamd at high temps With benzene the ratio is greater than the ratio of scatter- 
ing m the optical rrgion The ah* values of the ratio for water and benzene at room 
temp were calcrl theoretically and shown to agree well with the observed values The 
origin of the inner and outer rings Is considered Since the inner halo Intensity did 
not dimmish with rise of temp with asvicd liquid* like phenol the conclusion is that 
the inner ring origin is not due to assocn The theory of scattering by dissolved mots 
is also discussed from a math standpoint. Malcolm Dole 

Fart-absorption phenomena of x-r«ys. It C. Majumdar Nature 127, 02 
(1031) —Partly a li sorted tines were observed with C, N snd At as Hie absorbing sub- 
stances and the incident radiations from le A'», le A'* end Nl Kmt- Cf Ray, 
C A 24, CfOS II V. JoifNsrovB 

Influence of the form and polarity cf molecule* on the RBntgen spectrum of liquids. 
III. The appearance of two amorphous rings In substances whose molecules are 
probably disk-shaped. J Jl Katz and J .SRlman A Fhyttk 66, fC14-67(l030); 
cl C A 22, 2881 —The KQntgen spectra ol many fluid org compd*. have been observed 
and are found to consist of 2 1 amorphous" rings sepd by a zone of more or less diffuse 
light Measurement of the rings gives data from which the structure of the mol groups 
is inferred Themols are regarded as disks arranged in parallel layers very similar to a 
stack of coins, the stacks forming a space grating This arrangement is disturbed by 
thermal excitation whereby the axes of the groups assume a random distribution and 
individual mots may wander from one group to another This Is betrayed by a loss In 
distinctness ol the rings in the ROntgcn diagram C. C KibsS 

The Intensity relations In the spectrum of a mixture of alkalies and the possibility 
of a quantitative epeetrvm analysis of these elements. Horst Lucas Z. anort 
allgtm Chem 105, J21 -37(1031) c f C A. 24, 5063 —The arc and spark spectra of 
salts of Na and K mixed in various proportions were photographed together with a 
source of white light of known intensity distribution to study the possibility of making 
quant spcctrocliem analyses It was found that the relative intensities of the lines, 
as detd from micropUotometef measurements, depended on the region of the arc under 
investigation In the middle zone of the arc where the temp and elec field are lowest 
the spectrum of K is emitted with greater strength than that of Na Detns of the 
relative ccmcns of Na and K Irom the line intensities were made with on accuracy of 
approx 20% As a by product of the Investigation It was found that the relative in- 
lhe principal and subordinate senes are 1 100 C C Kicss 

The dispersion of internal energy between the quartet and triplet terms 3 jP, 3pP> 
snd 3fi D of the spectra of carbon, nitrogen, oxygen and fluorine In different stages or 
Ionization. J CiU.Es Comfit rend 192, 350-2(1031) —From a study of the sepnS 
Shown by the triplet and quartet P and l) term* of C, N, O and F, coming from the 
electron configurations 1 j*2j* 2/>3/> and lj*2»»2^*3/>, resp , it was found that (1) in 
passing from the 4 th to the Cth column of the periodic table the triplet sepns. are very 
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crarfy go X 2 and SO X 4 wave co. nnita; (2) horn the 6th to the 7th columns the 
quartet sepns. are very nearly SO X 3 and 80 X 5 units- _ C. C. KrtSS 

Investigations of the anomalous dispersion of excited faxes. V. Reg* tire 
dispersion la excited neon. H. KormvAvx avd R. Ladevbl-*o. Z Pkjnk 65, 
107-88(1930); d C A 22, 2514.— The neg dispersions of the .Ve hoes resulting from 
the r, — pi combinations were measured by the method previously described (C A 22, 
4304) With increase in strength of the current n the discharge tube the anomalous 
dispersions of all the hues terminating m the r, state increase in the same numrr, but 
when the c. d reaches 0 1 amp /tq an. the dispersions begin to decrease by amts 
different for each line, depending on the atom density of ea ch of the Pt states The no 
of atoms in each of the pi states appears to reach a satn. value for a max. current of 
0 7 amp . apparently because of the eqtuL between the atom densities of the various pt 
states and the exciting and neutrnJaing eI*ctrons. The sp temp for the / and p states 
den red from the measurements for max. current is approx. 23///)'. VL Control 
experiments for demonstrxhngnegstiTe dispersion: absorption, anomalous dispersion, 
intensity distribution and intensity of thfferest neon line*. R. Ladeybcwg Ajrofa Levy 
Ibid 189-200 — Erptl tests o! the above interpretation of the anomalous dispersion of 
Ne lines is afforded by (1) the anomalous dispersion and absorption shown by lines 
resulting from combination of a pt state with a higher state, (2) the increase in inten- 
sity of the Si — Enes with increase in strength of the exa ting current. Measurements 
of the anomalous d-speraon and absorptions of the lme at 7059 A. U (/sa — Ji"> show 
that they increase markedly when the cnt current strength is reached and investigations 
of the intensity distribution within the red line at CM A U fry means of the Fa fry - 
Perot interferometer show that it » caused solely by a Doppler effect. A formula is 
derived for the intensity of a spectrum line affected by absorption within a finite gaseous 
ayer C C Kress 

Two remarks on the dispersion of mercury rspor. R- LAOmretreo ajto C. W'otr- 
sory. Z.Phjni 65, 377-8(1939); cf C. A Z4.5G3I.— (I) The new dispersion measure- 
meets ia II{ vapor give a value of 1.14 X 10"* »ec. for the lie of li* , P, state. (2) 
The frequency corresponding to the Emit at 1 190 A V of the principal series cf Ifg has 
assoed. with it a large/ value (2,59) Thu is attributed to the first simultaneous jump 
of both valence electrons. C_ C. Kress 

The variations in intensity distribution fa a resosaace tpectrum. Lcinnr Katax- 
sov. Z. PJjnk 65, 75-83(1930), cf. C A. 24, 5220.— The resonance spectra of Te and 
Se. crated by light from a Hg lamp, were observed at different pressures- The spectro- 
grams, exposed also to the light of a W'-£lament lamp, were micropbotometrrrd to 
study the changes in intensity in the members of the resonance spectrum caused by the 
change ia pressure. For Te intensity changes were noted which could not be attributed 
to absorption of the resonance rays by the vapor itself For Se, ia which the doublets 
c4 the resonance wries were resolved by the spectrograph employed, the long wave 
length component of each doublet was strengthened relative to the short ware com- 
ponent with increase ia pressure, the effect of absorption being eliminated. C. C,»K- 
Quan tired rotation of the potassium atom. R. C. Loyartx a*to R. Gurmn. 
Vtsts. Had. La Plzlj, Exiuivt Cteac^ N'o. 89, 103-8(1929), Settee Alsiroai 33 A, PAT,, 
cf. C. A. 24, 2569 — WiHamson has publish'd curves which show the stimulation of K 
atoms by electron shocks. These cur ves show that it is probable that there » a quantised 
rotatiaa of these atoms. The cnt. potential, which corresponds to the leap from level 
w — 0 to level n ** I, must be 3.29 v.. which corresponds toib — 27,441 cm. - ’. On 
spectr oscopic testing. 23 Lues of the arc and spark spectra of K are found, obtainable by 
txmbinatica of a njtation-qaantnmleap with the electroa leaps. Since the value ia “ 
27,441 ea -1 b very large, it is cot possible to find Lnes for which to subtract the rota- 
tion-quantum leaps from those of the electrons, for such hnes weald be in the deep infra- 
fed, where measurements have not been mads. The no. of combination Enes within the 
observed region is, therefore, small. G. G. 

An o m alous Zeeman effect. P. Dxctxacx. Edl. assoc. tat. Cec. fU&eUck. 
ltoaUfuxi 7, 101-8. 142-16. 154-72(1920), Same Ahstreds 33 A, 673.— Thu paper, 
m3 serai portions. gives a summary cf the theory cf the anomalous Zeeman effect, 
f ee li t portion deals with the classical theory, the 2nd with the rbtcnl quantum 
theory and tbs description cf the effect ia dJfexent mu! rip Set i and the final portion 
gives the quantum-mechanics treatment, with the cx of ware mechanics and the 
matrix mechanics of Heisenberg and Dirac. G. G. 

. f??£Sr"?_ C: S <5r T ** Z«e=« effect. J. Zjhiubt! irm. Z. Pkysik 62, 

,V » WV*S«« A 9 > A -• . ~J 2 T— 9 |-V-fy- 


u'M- .41330). — Tie Lcrentx equations for the motion <4 a bound electron h 
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field air best solved by the usual transformation of 2 real equations into one imaginary 
equation _ 5, C- A 

The Zeeman effect of quadripole line*. E. SECRk. Z. Tiyril 66,5527-9(1930) — 
The narrow doubltt of K at 4t>42 17 and 4641 58 A U representing the transition 
*5 — ’D results from quadripole radution. The Zeeman effects of these lines hare 
been. observed m a field of 12,700 gausses and confirm not only the theory of Rubtnowicz 
for the Zeeman effect of quadnpofc radiation but afso the character of these fines as 
forbidden 5 — D combinations C C Kites 

The Stark effect of some helium lines in the visible part of the fpeetjum. Kau. 
SjbCREN Z Ehjyjii 66, 3T7-SS(1KK» —The canal ray method ol Stark was used to 
observe the displacements of \isible He lines produced by elec, fields ranging from 175 to 

000 k\ /cm Details of the measureroents are given for the lines 2S — 3 P, 25 — 3D. 
IP -4S.2P - 4 D. 2P - 4F, 2P - 4B, 2p - 4r, 2p - 4J, 2p - 4/ and 2/> - 4 f> 

C. C Kies* 

Lithium-tike spectra of carbon, nitrogen and oxygen, C IV, IT V and Oil B 

1 OLf:v A\D A I Riraot Z Pkysik 64, 64-74(1930) —The spectra of C. X and O hare 
been examd w the extreme ultra violet, the vacuum spark method being used The 
senes of Li like doublets was obtained Tor the fundamental term 2*5Vi. for the differ 
ent elements, the following values were obtained C IV, 520, 220, X V, 7S0, 531. Oil 
1.114, 200 These correspond with lonuation potentials of 64 19. 97 428 and 137 

i , resp The term values for the complete senes for Li I, Be II. B 111. C IV, XV and 
O \ I are compared B C. A 

C IV lines in the visible and near ultra-violet regions of the spectrum. The term 
system of CIV. Bkvgt Edc£n AXo John Stevuan. Z Pkynk 66, 32S-3S(1930) — 
\\ ith the terms of C IV previously desenbed (preceding abstract) the lines which should 
appear in the near ultra violet and visible regions of the spectrum have been rated 
These lines and others belonging to C IV have actually been observed in the spectrum 
emitted by a condensed spark discharge between graphite electrodes in vacuum The** 
new ware length observations together with those in the extreme ultra-violet have 
permitted a redetn of all the terms up to those with principal quantum no fi The ’P 
terms follow La n lie’s formuta for the doublet sepns. very closely, giving a value 1 S2 for 
the screening const c C IV is now the best representative of a Li like spectrum 

c. C. Kiess 

The nuclear moments of Li‘ and Li’. Hermann SciiCltr Z. Phjttk 66, 431-5 
(1930), el C A 25, 2t9 — \\ ith a Perot-T abiy ttalon and a Schiller lamp, the hyperfine 
structure of the LI II triplets, 2 , /’i.i , — 2 ‘5, at 54S5 A U.. was photographed Several 
discrepancies in the earlier measurements have been removed The results do not agree 
with the ralcd nuclear moments, i - */t or */i but the latter is slightly favored No 
splitting of the lines for Li* was detected In case it exists, it cannot be more than 
Vs as great as that for Li 7 G M MtrRrtfV 

The para-ortho splitting and the mean value of the 5-terms of helinm for higher 
quantum numbers. Lcn, A Hvixeraas Z Phystk 66, 453-70(1930). cf C A 
25, 1456 — Math By a perturbation method, the term values for the 5 states of para 
and ortho-He arc ralcd Tor higher quantum nos A similar ealen is made including the 
influence of the polanration of the atom core The results arc E(n.O) — — Rh/(n — 
o)», where a - 0 \76 *= 00M. CI-22 * 0 07, 0 219 -■ 0 079 for ralcn without and with 
polarization effect and exptf , resp G M Mrnrirv 

The calculation of the spectra of Ions. Enrico Termi Mem aeeod Italia. 
Classe set fis mat Ml 1, No 2. 10 pp (1930) — F first presents his general method 
of ealeg the statistical distribution of the electrons in an ion. The electrons surrounding 
the nucleus are treated as a cloud of electronic gas the d of which is detd statistically 
as a function of the distance from the nucleus Next Is given the calcn of the elec 
potential in the interior of an ion as a function of the distance from the nucleus. Thu 
makes possible the numerical calcn of the energy levels, which procedure is exemplified 
by the ralcg of the 5 terms, or rather their Rydberg corrections, of the spectra of tnply 
ionized atoms Good agreement between ralcd and observed values is shown 

R H Lombard 

The magnetic moments of atomic nuclei. Enrico Fermi. Afem. auad Italia, 
Clone lei fis mat msl I, No 1.12 pp (1030) — The hyperfine structure of spectra u 
due to the interaction between the motion of the electrons of the atom and the intrinsic 
magnetic moment of the nucleus Methods art derived theoretically for ralcg this 
hyperfine structure of spectral lines The magnetic moments of the nuclei of Na, Rb 
and Cs are deduced by applying these theoretical results to the experimentally detd 
hyperfine structure of the spectra of these elements R II Lombard 
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Nuclear spin and the third law of thermodynamics. The entropy of Iodine. W. 
F GiAUQCE J Am Chart Soc 53, 507-14(1931). cl C A 25, So7 —The value of 
= 27 9 calorie /degree per mole of solid 1 obtained by extrapolation of existing 
data represents the abs entropy less the nuclear spin entropy Tor gaseous I the com- 
bined translational, rotational and vibrational entropies conststs of the abs entropy 
less the nuclear spin entropy and has a value as obtained from band spectra, " 

62.29 cal /degree 'mole The high temp entropy eflects due to midear spin in 1 are 
found to persist below 10'K . which is not the case for H The r ofror pressure of solid I 
is gnen by the equation. log,*F(atm ) *» — (3512 3/T) — 2 013 logi»r + 13 374 

A Lloyd Taylor 

Nuclear spin of nitrogen. TV R va*J TVijk. Arch neerland Jti. Ill A. 13, 29-57 
(1930) — In certain band spectra of mols in which the atoms arc identical, alternate lines 
are very weak, or e\en missing Thu is ascribed to the symmetry of the mol and to 
resonance in the at nuclei The theory of this method of investigating the nucleus, 
by photometric measurements of the intensities of the lines m the band spectrum, is 
outlined with special reference to the N, mol ExptI details are given for work earned 
out on spectra emitted by the N»*and the neutral NT mols The ratio of the alternating 
intensities of the neg bands at 3914, 3884. 4278 and 423“ A U was found to be 2 1 
A Maxwell Boltzmann distribution among the rotational levels was found The ratio 
for the nuclear spin was confirmed by other measurements, including work on the 
resonance line of Th at 3776 A U W TV Stiflek 

The experimental assignment of the Hj bands to the singlet and triplet systems. 
\Y Fixrelnuurg Z Physik 66, 34&-9(lQ30) — A spectrogram of If, (obtained by 
Gehrcke and Lau) excited by streams of electrons of various velocities shows the same 
effect as that described for the singlet and triplet lines of Hg by Schaffenucht ( C A 24, 
5621) The lines which extend entirely across the spectrogram with undimimshcd 
intensity as the excitation energy increases are those belonging to the A, B and analo- 
gous bands of the singlet system Those lines extending only part way across the 
spectrogram, fading out with increasing energy of the cathode rays, belong to the a,B, 
y and & bands of the triplet system C C Kiess 

Optical dissociation of diatomic molecules in gases and vapors. I. II. HI. 
G H Visser Chem II etiblad 27, 237-11. 3SO-4, 390-3(1930) —A survey of recent 
work. B C A 

Analysis of the S, spectrum. R. Route Z Physik 63, 404-29(1930).— This 
analysis of the Si spectrum includes (l) the bands classified by Rosen (C. A 22, 2717, 
23, 564) which are shown to represent a *2 — 'll transition, (2) the ultra violet bands 
described by Gtlles (C A. 23, 4406) which result from the term combinations 'I — *Z 
(or •:) and l Z — ’n. (3) the resonance bands excited by the ultra violet rajs of Hg 
Five resonance senes have been obserx ed These have been arranged into baud schemes 
for which the corresponding anti-Stokes members has e also been observ ed. The in- 
tensity distnbution within the resonance senes resembles that noted by Rosen for the 
fluorescence spectrum and deviates markedly from that required by Condon’s theory 
The effect of the addn of a foreign gas, NT or He, to the Sj vapor is to bnng out more or 
less completely the band systems assoed with the resonance series C C Kiess 
The emission bands of sulfur. R. K Ascvdi Salute 127, 93-4(1931) — Spectro- 
grams of the emission bands of S were obtained from discharge tubes eontg S vapor in 
the presence of high pressure A New bands toward the red indicate that A helps in 
some way to prevent the predissocn of the S mols A few new bands degraded tow ard 
the shorter wave lengths w ere also obtained in the extreme ultra violet beginning from 
V.W&\NIY& N T3. Vi. r . j OECCSTOVE 

Raman spectra of some triatomic molecules. S Biiaoavavtam. Nature 126, 995 
(1930) — Photographs of the Raman spectrum of SOj gas show a line with a w ave no 
shift of 1154, which differs somewhat from the strong line having the shift 1146 which 
was previously found in the Raman spectrum of liquid SOi The 2 fainter lines found 
m the spectrum of the liquid do not appear m that of the gas Photographs of the 
spectrum of liquid HCN show a triplet with shifts of 20T6. 2097 2 and 2122, the middle 
component being much stronger than the others The results of Knshnamurti on CSi 
were confirmed and 3 new, very feeble bands at 4438. 4605 and 4GS0 A U. were found 
in the spectrum of CS, excited by the Hg line at 4358 3 A U TV TV. Stifler 

Raman effect and molecular structure. HI. The basic frequencies of molecules of 
“'type XT* Mixed halides. B Trumpy. Z Physik 66, 790-806(1930), cf C A 
25, 250 —The Raman spectra of CCL SiCf«. TiCl„ SnCIt, SnBr, and of units of SnCI. 

s “ Br < m the ratios 1 1, 3 1 and I 3, were observed The measurements show 
mat the tetrachlorides and also the tetrabTomide all exhibit 4 basic f requencies, those of 
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SnBri being displaced to longer wave lengths compared with those of SnCI*- These 
observed frequencies are in good agreement with those ealed from a theoretical con- 
sideration of a mol having its outer atoms at the vertices of a tetrahedron Two of the 
frequencies represent active oscillations and 2 inactive oscillations of the ffloL The 
infra red absorption spectra of these compds . so far as known, correspond to the active 
oscillations and to combinations of them. The Raman spectra of the mists show new 
lines in addn to those due to the constituent mols. The lines of the original moll are 
weak compared to those of the new mols , which ore probably of the form SnCljBri, 
SnCIBr, and SnChBr C C. Kiess 

Apparatus for the demonstration of the Raman effect In liquids. N. B. Reynolds 
and F. Bbneord Pre Sci. JmlrumenU i, 413-6(1930) — A hot-cathode He lamp (of 
cylindrical shape) is used in conjunction with a N’l oxide glass filter (cf Wood. C. A. 23, 
5419). The lamp is surrounded by a reflector of elliptical cross section, the cross section 
of the lamp being concentric with one of the foa of the ellipse Concentric with the 
other focus is placed the tube contg the liquid to be examd A hot-cathode Ilf lamp 
has been similarly used. B. C A 

The Raman effect and the polymerization of water et various temperatures. O 
Specotia A'i urvo cimrnto [N S j. VII, 10, 388-91(1030) — At room temp the Ra- 
man spectrum of water exated by means of a Ifg arc over the range 4108 to5790A U. 
gives 3 bands of greatest intensity at 4170, 4093 and 5158 A U , and 2 much weaker 
hands at 4258 and 44S0 A U. The bands at417G and 4C03 A U. are composed of 3 com- 
ponents each. The effect oHncrease of temp in modifying the band at 4 176 A U was 
particularly studied Measurements were made between 17* and 91". A marked 
diminution of intensity of the 3 components of this band was noted with increasing 
temp . as well as a displacement toward greater wave length L T. Fazeuall 

Ihe photochemical union of hydrogen and chlorine. I. The effect of light In- 
tensity. Arthur J Alluand and Edward Beexlby. J. Chtm Soc 1930, 2G93- 
70.8 —An extensive study to det. the relation between the reaction velocity and the 
intensity of light in the photochera combination of H, and CIj Thus, 403 mu and 436 mu 
monochromatic light over measured intensity ratios of about ISO 1 and 440 1 resp , 
plane-polanzed complex light over a measured intensity ratio of 4 1, and Intermittent 
monochromatic light of wave Iengths3I3 +303 mu 365 him. 405 mu and 436 mu are used 
The fight intensities are measured with a thermopile They are voned in the expts. 
with the 405 dim and the 430 m a monochromatic light by 4 wedges of neutral tint and con- 
tinuously varying density, with the polarized light by crossed Nicol prisms, and in the 
expts using the intermittent monochromatic light by a rotating disk with 2 adjustable 
open sectors in opposite quadrants The results show that the reaction velocity is 
proportional to the intensity of the incident light. The results of Baly and Barker 
(C A 24, 2385) are explained J Balohan 

The photochemical union of hydrogen and chlorine. IL The effect of wave 
length. Measurements with filtered light. Arthur J. Aiamand and Edward 
Beesley J Chtm Soc 1930,2709-21 — The dependency of the quantum efficiency (v) 
on the wave length (200-548 mu). the relative temp coeffs for the lines 430 dim. 405 mu 
365 mu and 313 +303 mu (comparative velocity measurements being made at 19 7" and 
250"). and the simultaneous effect of 2 monochromatic rays are investigated in the 
photochem. reaction between II and Cl The app and methods are similar to those 
used in expts of the preceding abstract, extra light filters (2C0 mu and 546 mu) beingalso 
used With decreasing wave length, y at first increases to a max and then decreases 
rapidly in the ultra violet. The expts show that between 313 mu-436 mu the temp 
coeff of y increases with increasing wave length In every case the simultaneous effect 
ol 2 monochromatic rays is equal to the sum of their sep effects The threshold 
wave length for this reaction is found to be 546 mu. J. Balozian 

The photo-reaction of hydrogen and iodine monochforide. D P. Mellor and 
T Irbdalb Nature 127, 93(1031), cf Rollcfson and Lindquist. C A 24, 4224 — H 
and IC1 react rapidly in strong light if the II pressure is large compared with the pressure 
of IC1 This indicates that conditions favor the greater probability of the reaction. 
Hi + Cl — ► IICI + II. and that excited Cl atoms may not be necessary for it to take 
place In thin glass bulbs the reaction between H and ICI is very slow in artificial light, 
more rapid in diffuse daylight, and very rapid in direct sunlight, I, and HC1 being the 
main products. JJ F. Johnstone 

Photo-reaction between hydrogen and Iodine monochlonde. G K. RoxxBPSON 
and F E Lindquist J, Am Ckem Soc 53, 1184-5(1931) — R. and L point out that 
the results of Mellor and Iredale (preceding abstract) are not inconsistent with their 
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previous conclusions (C. A. 24, 4221), since their exptL conditions were considerably 
different J* West 

Photochemical interaction of ethylene and ammonia. Hugh S. Taylor and 
Harry J Emelbus J Am Chem Soc. S3, 502-74(1031) —The photochem decompn 
ofNH, tn the presence of CtH« and CtHi-Ht mixts induces a polymerization of C,11, at 
room temp to a liquid product. A formation of satd hydrocarbons is subordinate to 
this process The velocity of the reaction is independent of the C*H« pressure over a 
v. ide range, and of NI!, pressure when absorption is complete Conclusions are reached 
as to the efficiency of methods for producing satd hydrocarbons from C»H| and nt If 

C. E. P Jeffreys 

Photochemical decomposition of hydrogen peroxide in aqeuous Eolation in presence 
of sodium nitroprusside. I. M Quresiii. J. Phyz Chem. 35, 656-8(1931). — An 
nq soln of II|Oj to which a few drops of Na nitroprusside sola are added is sensitive to 
the visible light, the decompn of the IIjOi continuing after the illumination ceases 
It is probable that the illumination produces some colloidal Prussian blue which acts as a 
catalyst for the dark reaction The course of the reaction was not followed quantita- 
tively but this will be done later Harry B Weistr 

The transfer of energy between atoms at collision. Oscar Knbfler Rich Proc 
Nat. Acad. Set 17, 34-9(1931) —Kallmann and London have considered the question 
of energy exchange between atoms and mols. at distances greater than those comparable 
with the nt or mol radii They neglected the relative translational energy of colliding 
atoms or mols A modification of Born's method for solving collision problems is out- 
lined which takes into account the mutual kinetic energy of the particles and meets the 
objection of K and L (C A 24, 4G9G) to Frenkel’s suggestion (C A. 24, 2052) 

V. F Harrington 

The separation of two types of iodine molecule and the photochemical reaction of 
gaseous iodine with hexene. R. M Badger and J W. Urvston. Proc. Not Acad. 
Set. 16, 803-11(1930) — Since one type of 1 mol absorbs the Hg hne 5461 and the other 
docs not, an attempt at sepn has been made by causing the activated type to react 
with hexene vapor Indications, whtch are not conclusive, point to a partial sepn. 

J. B. Austin 

The mechanism of the action of electrical discharge upon methane. Kurt Peters 
and O H WACNER Drcnnstoff-Chem 12, 67-8(1931). cf C. A 23, 3S01..4320, 24, 
2935, 5715, 25, 399, 645 — Spectrum analysis of the arc in the discharge tube before the 
color change observed upon increasing the elec, charge shows the bands of the — CH, N 

and — CN groups This is taken to show the progression in radicals from CH, ► 

CH, — >- CH Polymerized satd hydrocarbons are thus formed at low pressures and 
low charges while C,H« and C,H, are formed at high pressures Following the change 
from pale blue to yellow, bands of the Balmer senes, the Swann spectrum with exception 
of group I, and the — C=C — and C+ groups were observed Solid hydrocarbons 
result from the reaction of — C=C — groups with reactive H The mechanism is indi- 
cated as 

CH, — ► CH C,H, 

IT U 

C+=£— C=C— 

^ — >- C (solid) 

The relation between elec consumption, % in the final gas and the charge is shown 
graphically for C,H, and C,H, F. W. Jung 

The ammonia discharge tube. G. I. Lavin and J. R. Bates. Proc. Nat Acad. 
Set 16, SCH -8 (1930) , cf. C. A. 24, 3441. — The active gas reacts with ethylene to give 
cyanides and with O to give nitrides Solid surfaces show sp action. Cu and Fe,0, 
extinguish the glow immediately. Sn, Ni, Fe. Pt show an induction period. Mo and 
W produce little effect. J. B. Austin 

Disadvantages cf the quartz lamp in fluorescence analysis. J. Plotnikov. Chem - 
Zlg 54, 582(1930) — The low light intensity, fragile nature, and monochromatic emission 
are mentioned, only those substances fluoresce under the lamp which can absorb radi- 
ation of was e length 3GG nyi. B c. A 

Transmission changes in ultra-violet glasses during high-temperature exposure 
to light C. C. NrrcuiB and F. C. Scmrurz. Sctence 71, 590(1930). — When kept 
in contact with the hot tube of the Hg arc lamp (about 450®), certain glasses showed a 
increase in short-wave transmission. B. C. A. 

The absorption of ultra-violet rays by liquids transparent to light J. Cluzbt 
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avo T. Korwav Compt rend toe bud 103, "JO-SfllBO).— A Cd photoclec. cel) w as 
used to measure the ultra violet light (3000 2300 A V ) alisorbed by several liquids 
transparent to visible light 11 C. BamrsTETTR* 

Q uantitative Iflvestigatiocs on the absorption spectra of organic djes. J AtSKAr*. 
Vir Latftennt Kim FakutM Srrtja l(in German) 3C2-*(in Lettish) 27i>-3fil — 
Absorption spectra ol 70 org dyes were measured with a Kocnig-’Martcns spectro- 
photometer between 7200 and 4100 A U Values of the moL absorption const, are 
given lor each The advantages ol the quant, method are discussed The Lambert - 
liter law is valid for wreak dye solns in presence ol small ant of colorless inorg compds 
The results arc discussed with regard to the relation between spectra and structure ol the 
dye The advantages ol the color triangle are also discussed G M. Mrapirr 

Effect o! Impurities on the phosphorescence of calcium sulfide. D. N, Gotis 
*VD N Sxs-CM J chtm ph vr 27, 4U~5l(lft10> —The effect of adding up to 0 1% of 
rosin, fluorescein quinine hy drochloride methyl blue, 1'bCl,. I'b(NO,),, CuCl,. CuSO,. 
Cd(NOi)>. CdSO fc 11a l NO,), IlaCl,. Sr(SO,), and SrCl, to CaS on the phosphorescence 
of the CaS was measured The first fi named gave a mu t fleet in eonens of about 
0 003%, the highest value being obtained with quinine hydrochloride Addns. of the 
other mineral salts gave minima in small eonens , followed by maxima which were 
usually lower than the initial value The intensity of the radiation decreased with age 
The luminosity of CaS is esplained by the equations (1) 2 CaS ■+■ 211,073=; Ca(Sll), 

+ Ca(OH),. <2> CO, + Ca(OH), ► CaCO, + lift. (3) 11,0 + CO, + Ca(SH), 

■ ■ » CaCO, + 2H»R 1I,S was detected by odor and by test with lead acetate 

Gekaus M. I'rtty 

Thertnolumsnescence In glssses which contain two activator*. Byrov E Coiiv 
aVoUm 0 Harki«cs J Am Chem Sac 52, 5Ud-M(t030) — ' The thermnlummes 
cence of a line liorate glass caused by Ce and Mg atone and mired in concns up to 1% 
of each element was measured ftotn 2fifK> to 3330 A L' The effect of mists, was not 
additive Intensity measurements of the thermoluminescence Indicate that the energy 
for thrrmolummescrncr is drawn from near the edge of the absorption bands Relative 
thermoluminescent intensity vanes with the source of excitation The data arc pre- 
sented graphically Gf«ud M Petty 

Scattering of light by dielectncs of small particle sire. G F. A Stctt J 
Franklin lutl 210, fi, KVl'rtO) - The diffusion ol light by a dielec. material Zn oxide, 
was investigated in the range of particle sires where with increasing particle sire, Ray 
teigh scattering rapidly diminishes and reflection and refraction effects increase in im 
porta nee The turbidity max for Zn oxide dispersed in water, detd for .1 wave lengths 
of light occurs at 0 Ztn lor the wave length 5.VJ0 A 17 and at imxllcr particle sues for 
shorter wave lengths the particle size of max turbidity was found to be proportional 
to the wave length of the light in the range ■fSOffAVJOO A U An app for detg the 
angular distribution of the light scattered by a suspension of fine particles is desen bed 
The total observed intensity has not the same distribution as calcd by Blum-r (cf Z 
Rhyjii 38, TM(]’I2 >)), lh~ observed depolarization is in fjir agreement with theory (cf 
i-ang- t t 22, 2.VM 4) II C A 

The acceleration produced by light of the flocculation of colloidal solution* In 
fluorescent media, Avcvwr* UovtaWIC avd Jbav Bouchard Com pi tend 192, 
t> "(Win — The effect of visible and t,f ultra violet light on the rate of flocculation of 
As>S and other sols by electrolytes in presence of fluorescein twin and erythrosm was 
studied In all cases illumination decreased the time required for flocculation, the effect 
b*>"B greater in ultra violet than sn visible light freed from infra red K,SO, and fir 
SO*, which uihihit the fluorescence of the dyes also suppress the effect of 1'ght Light 
has no effect Hi the alisence of fluorescent compels , and the dyes do not affect the sols 
in the dark K \ . TlHHAVW 

Iflcfeaaed bactericidal effect of inorganic compounds in the presence of X-ray*. 
Robert J Norris Bull Bant bet kettarch J, 21-3fi(10H) —When bactena are 
siradratrdmvAns corrtg Naltr NaCI Nal.TlaCb HgCb. LO,iND,')„ Csl orThiNO,)*, 
the resulting lethal action is very much greater than that obtained by exposing the 
baetrna successively to * rays and to the salts previously irradiated with x rays, and is 
a true synergistic action This action has previously been ascribed to ultra violet 
fluorescence or to emission of photoefectron* Lxpts. are described which indicate 
that the synergistic action of the above salts ts not due primarily to these factors 
The expts indicate that the synergistic action is independent of permanent cheat 
decompti tor Th salts, it has been shown that at the ent voltage for the ejection 
“ * c ** n ?' 'be resulting action is greatest, while theoretically the speed 

oi tne emitted K electrons is at a mm at this voltage, and that at a higher voltage, at 




energy to produce the reaction The process may be used for the production of NO 
from X and 0 
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The direct-current arc furnace. Siegmund Scnrv. Gtesseret-ZIg 26, 583-7 
(1929) — The elec, accessories of an elec, steel furnace are described C. L. W. 

The high-frequency furnace in the steel mill. N. Baocuo. A. E G if HI 
1931, 37-42 — The "coreless" high frequency furnace in which the charge (contained in 
the crucible) forms the core is described; it is used in an improved method of producing 
C and alloy steels The layout of the instrument panel and elec, connections is given 
A 300 kg charge of cold high-speed steel was melted and poured in 82 min. with a 
requirement of 720 fcw hrs per ton C. J. B. 

Use of electnc furnace for the preparation of nonferrous alloys. K. Oiomoto. 
J. Fuel Soc. Japan 10, 48-58(1931) — The use of an elec, furnace in place of a coke- 
crucible furnace m prepn of Cu alloys is recommended F I Nakamura 

Photoelectric cells in science and technics. B Langs. Natunnssenschaflen 
19, 103-7, 123-32(1931) , cf. C. A . 25, 1435 — A review with many references. 

B J C. VAN DER HOEVSV 

Photoelectric control for soakmg-pit covers. R. M Boyle. Elec. World 97, 
409(1931) — A Middle West plant has a soaking-pit control which makes use of a hght- 
sensitn e relay as the initiating source The moving crane carries only a foot-operated 
push button and a light box mounted on the end of the crane for each soaking pit spanned 
by the crane. The layout consists of 2 soaking pit cranes operating on a common run- 
way and each spanning 2 pits Preparatory to opening a cover or during the operation 
the crane may be shifted 5 ft. on either side of the center line and the operating lamp-box 
will still be opposite the light relay for that cover To open the cover a single short 
flash of the lamps in the box is all that is necessary The circuit is self-mam taming. 
A simple transfer circuit permits the light ray to be alternately effective to open or dose 
the pit cover. The light-sensitive cells respond only to coned light above the room 
illumination, leaving no danger of false operation. W. H. Boynton 

Temperature compensation in electrolytes. E Blasts erg and K. MCller 
Arch. Elektrolech. 23, 435-40(1 930) : Science A bstrocts 33B, 41 1.— The fact that the cond 
°* ( an electrolytic cell vanes rapidly with temp, as well as with concn. may be a dis- 
advantage in some processes of deposition. The authors show how to proportion a 
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combined shunt BB upi nii recstsace and * wits Ca resistance to csmij'ensatE snVtan- 
ti»2v fee the e£ret « teap. G. G 

Electrolytic cells for chlorine mad caustic soda. C. I- Xiivmi. Gem. XtL 
Em z 3S, SS-aO(l<Qll — Tea elretrolv-tie cells for O— the Castner. S a r tcsea . Twiaod. 

Hargreaves-Bird. Nelson. AUra-MooTO. Bock-McRae. Gibbs. TlTreder, \ nree— are 
bneffv described as to their canstnictiamd details, and enmparod. A table of operating 
data 03 the various cells has hern tabulated front mformatinn furnished hr users of the 
eqn-pment. Yields oT from 0 C2 to 0.7G lb. □ «ad D E9 to 0A3 lb. XaOH T*rr tot. hr 
are m the range of cam practice. C-E-MaxteU. 

EleCmlrac m- R_ Drrrts. A r rttSfaVar TO, 1528(1830) — A lecture iewe»wg 
the tjcahtses of ele ctrrf vtic Fe aad the technical methods of ns production. L. F. 

A note ca the preparation of sCter-iree co pp er . Eat Take. 7 Am. Clem. Am. 
51, 3165-6(1830) — Tbe last ypectroeraphic traces of Aj were moored from Ca bv 
eWtrolvrmg a sohu of 4 XI g CuSCX made trp to 2 1. with 5 Sr HN Oj he tween Ft elec- 
trodes with 0.05 amp. at 7 r. The At ffi the 7 fractions of deposits removed at intervals 
of l— C4 krs. was end hr Xitdue's epectrographic mrthod (C. A. 23, 1551 ) J. D 5. 

FJcctro-btic gold pUtxg w-rfh high cur. cu t deusiaes. II- Fiarrx ava R. tVmvur. 
Z. Olrfoekrm. 36. 872-K\ I<J301 — Tbe campu- of the hath recommended f ctf An plating 
with high c. d. is IDP g K*Fe(CX\*. 50 1 HAuCLMs imbed XajCChandll ofHtCh 
The ppt. of basic Fe carbonate is filtered htaa the warm sain. and the clear filtrate 
serves as the elrctrohte. The hath is used at 70* -with rapid stmror Gold anodes 
are used with the surface equal to cc > that of the cathode. The eaib.adie c. d. is main- 
tained at 4-6 amp./sq dm, which ctfftespceids to an e. m. I of 1— -1 A v. when the 
electrodes are 4—6 cm apart. A smooth An plate is produced which does not mjuue 
burnishing At hither c. d tbe plate is darkened Tilth the Tec oum ended coad-tiaes 
the eatbcxiic current tffiaeuev is eqmv to lSO-loo^ and the anodic eSomcr to 115- 
1S0%. A further stadr was made of the effect of varying the ceoicn of each of the 
components of the hath on the c. d -erode potential curves. H- F. Joirwrovr 

D ectrops-Tar itmg vees and strips at high current densfbes. A prehmisary 
comimmi cation. D \ Srurawov, B N Kabaxov avo X. T. KrrCTAvrrr-v. Txm~ 
■«ne HA 1030, 1151-S. — Cold 2n platt ug has many advantages over the hot dp process, 
such as treater un-farruitT of the cootmg. steadmess of the hath, cc on - miy of Za and 
easier control of the hath. The proposed methods of tnaeasmg the c. d. to hasten the 
process have serious drawbacks. The authors made about 300 ezpts. to find conditions 
essential far pood results with high c_ ds. Cuculabon of tbe hath permits higher c. ds. 
(2M to 400 amp /sq dm ) than those used before. Different concrts. of UnSQ* H^O,. 
HiBOj toaktej up the bath were also studied, as wcE as the changes m the bath during the 
process and the sui tab le in then tees. At 50 amp /sq dm . it is necessary to add to a bath 
of 1000 1 33 1 water. 1 kg H»SQ, and 10 g bmc acid per hr At 50 amp 'sq dm the 
best temp is 45* At higher c. ds. the tem p, should be higher The problem of cooling 
the electro! vte which is heated hr the current »s solved bv the application of air stirring; 
a formula is developed by which the rquflihnum temp, suitable for the process can be 
calcd. Tables show the change of voltage with temp and with the distance between 
the electrodes and a set ot op ti m u m conditions at c. ds. 50, 100 and 200 amp ’*q dm 

J G Tomv 

Eectrodeposiban of lead-thaErans aEcjn. C. G. Feck ans C. K. Cosaed. Ja. 
Ileal lad. (X Y ) g5, I16-7C19311 — See C A. 24, «nso. G. G 

Pnlarocrsphic studies with the droyptog-merenry cathode. IVL Eectro- 
redneboa of acetaldehyde. I Saraunt- Ct-lrcTirn Oecloilae dm. Crmm, 2, K»-7I 
(1830), cf C A 24, 557P — The detection and estru of aldcfcvdes o c c urim g ra certain 
ale. beverages by then electrooeductioD Tcfteutials. with the droppmg Hg cathode, have 
been prencaislv described (Sfcikata and Tactu. C. A 21, 1*>17; Shikata and Shop. 
C- A 22, 2S95) The aim of the |u c seu t work was the inv es ti gation of the mode of 
reduction of AcH m its rure soles, and its detn. m fermentation products. The ro- 
dnebon oi the AcH was studied m solus, of lu salts cr LiOH. since Ij has the most neg 
deposition potential of all cations at the droppi ng Rg cathode. AcH was found to be 
reduced at a cathode potential 0 50 v jaore pos. than that at which Li is deposited from 
solas, of equal etmm. as the AcH solus. Thus the reduction potential of A cl l m 1 1 M 
f 3 * 11 - ** 1 60 v The value of the redaction potential was mrmfincnced bv changes 

rreni a neutral to a weakly aad. or to a strongly alt, sefa. Increasing aadity of the 
sahi- hmaered the electrai educti on. A change m mum, c, of AcH produced a shi’t of 
the redaction potential, v. aecrffdmg to the formula w — D.C60 log c v Matt. analvSJ 
of the bend of the C u r ren t voltage carve showed that V — — 0 t>0 log i (» — amen t). 

{RT/ F)log £. The value of the diffusion current in 0 001 M AcH solus, was 
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the same as those given by 0 001 M sobs of Ba or Sr chlorides; It Is. therefore, con- 
cluded that the electroreduction of 1 g mol of AcII requires the same amt. of electna'ty 
as is required to deposit 2 g equiv of Ba, i f, 1 Faraday The probable reduction 
product is stated to be dimethylglycol With this method it seas found possible to est. 
the presence of t part AcII in 2 miJJion to an accuracy of 10% The results obtained 
were applied to the estn of AcII in TtOll samples and in various vinegars In fer- 
mented vinegars 0.001-0002% Ac If were estd. polarograpbically, while in synthetic or 
pyrolignic vinegars no traces of AcII were found E B Sawtcar 

Anodic oridation of acetic add in tul/nric acid solution. Rudolph Schreiner. 
Z. EUklroehem. 36, 053-€3(1930) —In order to study the mechanism of the anodic 
oxidation of AcOf f, sofas, of oxalic, glyoxyhe. gfveobe, acetic and formic aads, HCHO 
and MeOH were electrolyzed, with a diaphragm, in 2 iV HjSO, at const- c d Oxidation 
potentials were detd , and the gaseous products were analyzed. The electrodes were Ft 

foil. In the AcOII senes the ouin reactions are - CJfiCOOH — IIjCOH-COOH 


-t-J. HC(OH), COOJI - ™ (COOH), — 2COj, and the side reactions- HjCOH- 
COOII II, CO + CO, and IIC(OII)rCOOII HCOOII + CO, la the 

MeOII series, the main reactions are- CRiOII — > ■ II, CO HCOOII — > - CO,. 

I -Hi 
CQ 

The data are interpreted as suggesting the following general rules for anodic oxidation of 
ore compds ; (a) an increase in potential favors addn of O over the removal of 211; 
(if in general, the removal of 2 H atoms from the same C is easier than the addn of O; 
(c) the difficulty of II removal increases in the order — OH, — CH, — COOH; (d) the 
simultaneous removal of 2 II mols attached to different C atoms (in the present case 1 II 
was always a member of —COOH) is possible only when the H atoms are at the end of a 
6-membered chain. II. F. Johnstone 

Electrodeposition of chromium. B. Rassow as-d L. Wolf. Chem.-Ztg. 55, 
73—6(1031) —An investigation of the com prepn. "Chromprotelt.” used as a protecting 
layer to prevent formation of chrome mists, is reported. Cf. C. A. 24, 4003. C. L. W. 

The acute effects of chromic acid mists. L. Schwartz and F. Seock. Zcntr. 
Gcirerbehyt UnJaUverh&tuni 17, 232-4(1930) — Mists given oil by Cr plating baths are 
the cause of ulcerations and other skin diseases among the employees. Of 233 persons 
examd . 42 0% had determitiUs. ulcers or scars and 52% showed nasal changes; of these 
37 had perforation of the septum, and 70 showed ulceration or devitalization of the mucous 
membrane. Ulcerations of the mucous membrane were seen after 2 weeks, and perfora- 
tion of the nasal septum from fl months to 4 yrs The authors recommend exhaust venti- 
lation or covering the surface with petroleum or some of the less dangerous homologs of 
C»H, Objections to these methods are liability to fire hazard and C»H« poisoning. 

Gcorge R. Grebndank 

Modem metal cleaning. Leslie Weight and F. Taylor. J. Electroliers' 
and Depositin' Tech Soc 6, 71-90(1931) — This paper is a survey of work which has 
been done by various experimenters upon the nature of soap solns and the mechanism 
by which such solns remove dirt Various types of soaps, their alky., phys properties 
and cleansing properties are reviewed. The evaluation of the alky, and of the detergent 
action of soaps i? explained The application of detergent materials to modem metal- 
deanmg practice is discussed The authors are of the opinion that no one chem, cleaner 
is yet available which will satisfy aff plating-shop requirements, so that scouring and 
mopping and subsequent acid dips to remote tarnish are likely to remain In general use. 
However, with large batches of material, which have passed through similar shop 
processes, a study of the grease and dirt accumulated during these processes makes it 
possible to devise a cleaning sola, best suited to the particular foreign materials to be 
removed. E. B. Santga* 

High-voltage surge testing. F. D. Fielder. Elec. J. 28, 161—4(1931). — ? The 
cathode ray oscillograph operation is outhiled—the importance of the timing systems 
being emphasized. The 3-electrode gaps permit the operation of the Dufour type 
oscillograph for the cathode voltage within the one microsecond. The operation is 
simple and consistent when care is used in the circuit design and adjustment. In syn- 
chronizing circuits, the most complex system is the combination of the Dufour type 
oscillograph and single-sweep timing. The essential parts of the system are shown in a 
fig TV. H. Boynton 

Developments in hydrogen-cooled condensers. C. J. Fechheimsr. Elec' J 
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IS, 165-o(I*»31> -Soars of the Hreoded cccdcnver is UrgelT due to the development 
cf rzxnr.T deuces fee making the mAjc safe. Features cl tie machine mdade <1) 
it has been made optcsm pnef, (T) an caret r* ? tt c>rd t<* «cavcngmp »bro 
changm? from *ur to 11» e* the reverse; (31 tie internal pr essure » aatcmatieallT 
mamU-sed aiove atm. rnsae to p reven t air entering: (4> vanous alum signals art 
provided to infects tie operator tiat tie internal pressure c» ^ ef Hi u low, ev tilt 
anr part of tie machine or auribants is not perfeemms rropretv; (31 suitable mdxstap 
devices are provided for tic (U, water, bearings. etc., in adin. to tie ucil elec, instru- 
ments. Fnef descriptions cJ three devices are given. Several Rktstratico* and a rx» 
b£V!i«TT*phv are rod-ded. TV H 80MW 

Some comments on tie use e! “getters." Groics D OTitni. £7ert— «i« 2, 
51(»-II, 52>(I«3n — Tie appieation of tie foOcwtnr catena!* as “fetters" tv ■’dean- 
op” a (rents m rations type* of radio tuVa is ceeusdrerd. P, Mg, Al. Mi«ci metal. Fa, 
Ca. Li. active charcoal and cere-m M McMutJt 

Scasaang tie photoelectric cel Riaiaan Fkttsctimt. Ccrtrevicr Z, 519-9 
53?{IQ3l) — F»xn rrep-uemeuts of pbotoelectne cells are instantaneous response. Unear 
relation between If it intfastT and resulting electronic current. sensitivity in tie visiVe 
spectrum, and cocstarer Data are given showing tiat to increase tie srrutivitY if lie 
K liver n tie piotrelectmc cell. tie K in n,M ferra must be brought into cm tact with 
tie ras (11, or men ras) rrreent m tie tuV Tie K is vapenred by ionic Kvmhardmmt. 

Xf 

Tie de iam g cf blast-furnace pas by electric p r ec i p.tahoa; tie S.emens-Scin chert 
system at tie Falra Works cl tie B^mirckhUtte. Hxuunn Bosse. disk' *. £wes 
45, 1153-f 1(1929) —Be elec. pptn. in 5 filter units, tie suspended matter is repd. frcca 
H.tXO cu m_ of blast furnace (cn. m. at 0*. 7CO mm.) pas at a Cow of S 5 m./ <ec. Tie 
deaaed fas has a solid content of 0 01 to 0C g /ca- ta. Tie d. c. at 65.WO v. is ci- 
tamed bv means of a trxnsfcvmer from an a. e. at 500 ▼. Tie moc stare ccctrnt cf tie 
fas is wry impertant. if it is too low. the partides are not ciarfrd propertv The 
retired mce'ture content of tie pa s depends also ca tie compn of tie pas, a Inph Za 
and Fi content re<;a_res a lugber moi-ture content. Tie pas temp, east be kept above 
tie dew point, in order to prevent doppmp of tie equipment. There is a pre-coder 
installed before tie pptp filters, where the pas is cooled by injection of water, followed by 
heating of tie pas attained through combustion of part ctf tie pas. The cost of the dec. 
pptn ls > '« of that of tie wet mcch. pptn. at tie Falva t\ evks. J. A, Smua*» 


Dectro- melted ce m ent as a new building material m tie cicmKal iadastrv (R*t>* 
«Ch) IQ. The me ch a n i s m of the action of electrical discharpe upon CPU (rsitas, 
Wacxrx) A The hardness testa g of electrodcposits (O'NsSU.) 9. Electnc-fctnace 
prod action of high heat-duty refractories (SatrOEPC*) IP. AnaJvsre of petroleum a=d 
its distillates fee- reducible substances and adscetable matter by means of tie polaro- 
prapiic method with the droppmp-Hp cathode (Gosatax. Hetxov^et) II. Evapccatxia 
of electrolytic caustic soda (Lee) IS. Values fro m ores by leacfcnp and electrodcpasi- 
tion (Bnt. pat. 33t'.5S4) 9. Mmpaetic testing s v st na for elec tri c cods (U. S. rat. 
I.7°2249) 9. Electrodepositiom of mbber (Bnt. pat. 33 , vG59) 30. Alloys for sealrp to 
pUss such as m vacuum tube and incandescent lamp manufacture (Frt. pat. 33T.0SJ’) 9. 
Kecovcr y of Za from femte compounds m the dectjolrtic Zn process (OiT-aicffT. 
Nicovorr) 9 


Main. Onnaa* avn Winogiab. Ratoin- Me r c ur y Are Power Recta ere 
Ivew Vert- McGraw-HCl Book Ca. 473 pp. 56. Reviewed m J. JlVstrew 5x fi»r 
36,63(1931) 


Gas-ent for electric hattenes. H uivhs tt & Goth A E. P S. Co . Lro, and H M 
Gsxtss. Bnt. 336.041. A up 9. 1°^ 

MmufscTare of doSes for dry cell efectnc batteries, ff A Bmcrs Gts. Ent- 
337,001, April 3. 1015 Mcuh features. 

Manufacture of dollies for dry cell electnc hattenes. H Bunts. Bnt. S37.1C4. 
April 2. 1920 Mtck features. 

Battenes. Otto BSmc. Ger 513^05. Jan. 17. 193a Details are given of 
fastening tie electric rears ge cells together 

Storage hattenes. Fim HtsTSCHtL. Ger 513507. Feb. 23. 1930. A con- 
tanous process app for £Hiup dry baftcrycdls with alk. electroJpe, cwnpristns recresed 
wheels between which curved electrode strips and electrolyte are reOed. is described 
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fltorago ha tier la*. JUkiktA Itauana IUttkuir Ki nnmum Cun mo. Vr 
<>(H,74ft, Apr JM, lft Ml Nr* electrode* are formed n( ahrrt* covered with o layer of i'll 
deposited electrolytically hjr means of an anode of i'll ami in an electrolyte coot* alkali 

htorago battery with aulfurtc add electrolyte. T Standi py llrlt JlUhllS, Oct 
23, 11)20. A IhSOi rlrrtrrilytr I* grlllfird by adding 2 part* No silicate l<> fi parts of 
watrr. heating the mitt and thru adding It to 2 part* iliM with fi purl* of wafer 

Htorago battery aoparator*. W II I'owamoa arid f( I'dwakds A C» , l.f» llrlt. 
3.{fi,4 IN, Oct HO. 1020 {structural feature* 

Klectrodea for accumulator*. I'mii llrmscmi Or M3.WXI, IVI» 11,1010 
Details an* given of forming electrode* for atnragr batteries, rod I* oik electrolytes, from 
blocked perforated sheets 

Metallic oxide electric rectifiers. tnswRNS ,‘k.mJiKHHrwitaicrc A <1 Hrlt .lift,- 
H20, JVh 27 10211 1 hr tixhlr layer I* main! with graphite. and *!•«■ latter and u Irail to 

l* attached are IxMlv unrated with « pasty *«<l oolder eotnpti cotit* on acid fm ilr 
oxldirlng agent •licit hi colophony to which Nil, Cl rimy lie nitilnl, /n is (lien apruyrd 
onto the oxide layrr to form a routing melt the aohtrr and nolle the snide layer umt the 
lead 

Klectrlc condenser*. IIkhuadtiiip .ScimMmraa Isuu-atnhhn lira llrlt ,nrt,fl00, 
July IH, I|i2tl Multi purt insulator comlenwra are made an that (he outer purl forming 
(lie Insulator it of a matrri.il ot high lurch And thermal atrrilgth Hitrli HI pnrtrlaill, 
•tratitr. atoorware or quart* (Iasi, while thr inatrrial aurli at gl»*i <>t the inurr run. 
ilenter part hat n high breakdown atirngtb amt ttie b'ahrst possible dMrctrlc const 
(even If tills involves a lessened merit or thermal strength) 

niectrodepoiltlon Of copper. A Morn* llrlt .1 Irl.lO’l, Oct 20, I0JH In ojieru 
tlont aurli at plating, manuf of electrotype* and refining of Mark copper, an electrolyte 
cotitg.Ciiil, It employed. * g , Cn,l, tin, Kl Wmand water 1000 part* may he tivd vtitli 
an at Mu c*l fi l<! part* of a colloid micU *t clue or gelatin or of a substance having capll* 
lary activity »nch at pliriiol or tannin A c il of too ornjn jx-r ssj nirtrr at ll .'I v is 

•tillable, 

Mectroplatlng material* «nch *< feed-mil) iereena with metali anclt at chromium. 
Kiciiard Mhiuiad (tobwlfton Mfg Cn 1 till l,7«2.lt)7. lVb ID 'I lie ehrtrolyte in 
which an atoxic |* Immeraed I* cun-ed to circulate through the Inlrrtlicr t of the material, 
which it connrrtrd at cathode, und at the tame time clrc. current I* passed through the 
electrolyte tn effect plating of the Interstice* of the mutrrlal at well ni of It* nlrrlor 
surface App |t described, 

Coating object* with chromium. Mrtalb I'hoTrctjon Cnaen* ation. (Ut, 
fi 1.1,742, July ,1, 1027, her IV. 010,01,1 (C A 2), tOflfi) and llrlt 277, 2WS (6*. A. 22, 
IUJ1). 

Nickel and chromium coating* on foundation metale inch aa iron or Keel, Cut tw 
CJ, (Owe and 1 1 Cut I'an (to Llirmlcul treatment Cn 1 U. tl 1.702.DH2, l'eh |U, 
A heat treated plate of NI on the foundation tnrtul It provided with mi overlying plate 
of Cr 

Snipping off chromium plating, J !» McCtnt nttnn (to 'IrrnMeiU Mfg, C«>). 
llrlt, :i.I(I.W2, March 0, 1020 hee firr fil 1,4111 (C A 21, 1 107) 

Plating aluminum. l/ND-t ficnui TU I/. H 1 ,7ft I, til 3. l'eh JO The mrface of 
nil Al article 1* "pasdvlfb-d" (suitably hy treatment witli UNO,), and the prrruf aurfan 
h plated witli un alloy of N) and i^c iiy electrodrpoaltlou In a Imlh font* iiilfute* of NI 
and IV an<( a coiut auit micU a* and the ciwlln* thiu formed l* tiien further 

plated with a finl-iilng metal aurli a* Ag, An, hrass, Cu, lirmirc or Ni 

Mectrolyiia, Orto I.kphai h Austrian 120, lot), July |ft, IWIfJ, In pptg metal* 
Imm »oln iiy electrolyals, Hie cathode* used are made of IV (nr an IV alloy) that lia* 
heeii converted auperliciully Inin the nitride A nltrlded IV Cr alloy I* Instanced. 'J he 
electrolyte runt not he too odd The pptd metal* are readily removed 

luectrolytfc cell*. Jnaitru f„ WooDiiKtrmR Cler, filJl.tUJ, Nov, 2D, 1027, An 
arrangement for Insulating tlie rlrrtrode* I* deacrllted 

Klectroty tie call* auch at those for producing oxygen and hydrogen. A, H, Vlrtn wt M3 
llrlt Ji IS l)S7, July f), 102' I I hpdd level in on electrolytic gas gi-m-ralnr Is maintained 
[>y flow from u tank, which J* fed with electrolyte from gas. washing chambers, and dc. 
livery n| fresh Ihjuld to the washing chamber* U controlled by a float in flic tank. Varb 
on* detail* of app. are described Cf. C A 25. 1 1117. 

I-iectrolytlc production of hydrogen peroxide or other compounds containing «ctlv« 
oxygen, I'nrci! Noaik, OawiN Nm*ciiKK and (.noun I'gr Binuuea (to I, O. Narhenlnd, 
A tl ) V, ft l.Ttlj^lfi, IVb, ID hen llrlt. Hlfl.nift ((’, A. 24, IKDfi), 
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Acetjlcne. Covsonxra rCx EuxTxocsrvi’icns Ivpt-srxrx G. m. *. H. Fr 
f-'M.lC* 3 . Apr 17. 1930 Gil, is made bv submitting * current erf CO or CO, or both 
mnrd with H or bj-drofrcjtrd compds. to the *011011 erf high tension elec. di'vingw. 
preferably under reduced praat 

Formaldehyde. GxrrxaOTrvntosntnT* Owxravses A.-G- Ft. C9LS30. April 
23.193* CIW« odf by * tsnxt. erf Cl U and CO, c* gases route these thnsegh 

*u elec, field produced by an elec, current erfhigh tension and frequency. Cf C.A.74, 

5541 

Dectenposibaa of water. Yrji Mowsmxa. Fr. G94J546. April 23. 1932. An 
app is described for deccenposicg wjtrr into H and O. in which water frwa a ri n n M 
can flow into • very narrow space between 2 erf 3 coaxial tabes fonmnjr * ch a mb er ra 
which the water is vapenred by beat Jrren an dec. beat me dement thvpceed ci the 
central tube. The vapor thus predated is introduced into a dectenpn. chmici in 
which It is decomposed mto its ccc'titnrcts by another heatmf element. 

Electrolytic manufacture of salts. Jsas Anas. Fr C34.91S, Jan. 15. 193a. Sol 
salts of metals placed at the anode are made with the add salt erf ml ha h metals as electro, 
lyte. The process mar be card for making sol. sulfates of Co. Fe. Ah Xi and Zn and 
al«o phosphates. chlcvates, perchlorates and persulfate*. 

Ahsnsu- Ccno Gatxa Fr. CWiSS. May 2. 1IOX Leoate or other suieatw 
contg Al and K or Xa cr natural cr artificial silts erf .U alt treated to obtain SiCV 
AljO, and «alts erf K c* Xa in a very pure state, bv matanx a sola, erf a E-« Xa-alum ana 
Submitting the sola, to electrolysis to obtain H»SO« at the anode and XaAlO* cr KAlCh 
*t the cathode. An excess of alkali sulfate 11 used to facilitate the formation of the 
comvpondicj ahiminate. The anode may be of Tb and the cathode of Fe. 

Zac. 1 G. FaiHKvjxn. A.-G. Ft fW4JX54. April 1?. HtM. Max. yields are 
obtained in the electrrrf esis erf 2nSO, scJns. by maintaining the enrols ting eJcctrtSyte at 
the most tavcnble cotnpn. few the werking conditions, each individual vat erf the app. 
twice charged directly from the enrols ties vessel 

Electric furnace. Ena. F. Rcss. Get 513.762. Aug 5. 1927. 

Electric furnace*. ArT-Cts. Bsowv, Bovtat A Cr*. Ger. 516^9.. June S. 
1926. Means is described for insulating the electrodes against the ekrtrode-movmr 
device. 

Electnc furnace*. SnatEXs-ruiNtAWEXM A.-G. rCa KohixtabkSats. Ft. 
fi'M 42S, April 25. 1933. Mounting o! electrodes is described. 

Electnc induction furnace*. I. G FaanmciSTx A-G (Emil Fcndt and Carl 
Schbrp. inventors' Ger S13.6S9, Dec. 29. 1°2S- The spools and rolls, etc. carrymg 
the beating filaments are rendered snfSaently resistant to heat by making then of 
asbestos-insulated wire impregnated with a cement mass erf fiuosilicate. 

Electnc induction heatmt of apparatus such a* that for treating on* or further onda- 
boa of htharge. Edwin F Xokthxcp (to Ajax El eetroth crane Ccvp.) U- S. 1.791.* 
934. Feb. 10. Ceils and elec, connections are arranged so a* to provide seebms f<* 
regulated differential beating 

Electnc resistance furnace. TV J. Mtuji* and Exxcrwc Fctasce Cn^ Lro. 
Bnt. 336.097. Oct. & 1929 

Electnc resistance furnace for carrying out exothermic reactions. j it r.aff P» 
FhESTwixJTiTs-GBS. (Vlttcir Taschkis, investor). Ger. 51&512. Sept. 27. 1327. 

Electnc resistance furnace for annealing or other heat treatments. P. Caarn**®* 
Bnt- c*»6,C7S, fvpt. 23 1929 Structural features. A cocimg medium may be ercu- 
Uted through the resistance, tubular in f cm, when the beating is ccctpleted. 

Electnc resistance furnace for firing enameled good*. C. L. Irsm? and J. E. 
McFakiand (to Bnbsh Tbcnnson.IIocstcaj Co. Ltd.) Bnt. 336.16S. Dec. IS, 1929 
Structural features. 

Electnc furnace with resistance heaters under the hearth. AiAr.mmixs Eds** 
Txrtnir&^ss. Ger 516.396, Mar. 1. 1929. 

Apparatus for regu latin g the position of electrodes of biting electnc furnaces. 
HexktvgG Fujmn U. S. 1.792293. Feb. 10. S tiuctui al feature*. 

Electnc heating elements. C. B. Bacxe*. Bnt. 536.949. June 22. 1929 Mg is 
arphed to a wire in the farm of 2 or mare locgitndinal <tnps bent in arcuate form so that 
the strips form a tube about the wire, and the Mg is converted into MgO by the action *rf 
steam, a rtsi stance element embedded in the MgO and provided with an outer canng 
being formed. 
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I. o. r«»PB» A -G Writ 837JK9. Aug. 7. 1070. Sec 1> 674.459 (C, A . 24. 5KM). 
Ga«c*. such a* Cll«. C»Hu mtunl gas. distn. gases from coal, shale or rest, cracking 
pises, oil or tar \ apor*. or ga*c* cvmtg ttcbulired carbonaceous material* such ns tar oil* 
or coal dun (which mar 1* assoed with H or with small quantities of X, CO nr CO.) 
on- juried through a series of area, the lengths of which arc adapted to the changing 
compn of the gn* so that longer are* arc used as the evnen of hvdrvvsrbon* decreases. 
Various detail* and Maniples are given 

Thermal decomposition of methane, etc. I G. r*tt>ssiM' A -G Frit. 33(1.2(11, 
J ii| v 10. 1P2*> Ga*es such a* CH« or natural pis arc dccompd (for production of Cilli, 
rarUm black and III bv passage through an elec arc at a temp of about 250)* or higher. 
*« that the ratio of the quantity of pa* (measured in cu meter* per ht ) to the power of 
the are. in kilowatt*, lie* below 0 ft 

Iren cores for electrical purposes. WrrrVERKRUTXKVPU. G si n. H, (Watther 
I Men, inventor) Or M3,<(U, IVc. 2t. 1077 1 e iwvwder, t [ . obtained by elec- 

trv4v*i*, i« pres^il at 20,000 to 30,000 atm 

Electrical gas purifier*. MrrAU.CS*. AG I“r PW 000 and 094,001, April 2S, 
10,10, Electrode* and means for suspending them arc described 

The purification of gsses and the manufacture of fertilirrrs. Socifirt Hrioit 
a'rilCTM^\<mii!*ii 'Si«»run\" Frig 371.022, Aug 31. 1030 Solid fertilirer 1* 
obtained electrolv ticalh The electrv'l'te c*'n*i«t* of a «oln of some basic salt, prefer* 
able liquor* cauitg Cc"S In some birm and ocg matter «uch as ammonlaenl liquor* from 
the gasification of e**d. liquid manure, etc A graphite or retort C anode is used Cf 
(' A 55, 11X0 

Electrical purification of blast-furnace gas. SiKMKxs-Scm-CKrRnv-URKTi A.*G 
l"r OM.21P. April 19. IP.'" 

Alloy armoring for electric cables. \V T HtaoitY’s Trumiumt Works Co . 
Id 0 . and V, Rom ISO Hitt 530,405s Oct 3, V>2} l ot reslwcing armoring losses In 
single-core a e. culde*, the anuonng i* forme*! of an alloy cf Al cents. at«o Mg 0 4-0 5, 
hi l> 5 0 0 and l'e about 0 3^. 

Loading material for electric cables. SraNPMtn TrturttONTi* & Cakur*, Lm. 
ami T. X. Kiuiv. Util d3o (OH, July 17. I95*> dissimilar loading material* are u*etl 
on different portion* of a cable, the section* (such a* the end section*) to l< u*ed at 
greater energy le*-el Iwing loaded with material of constant permeability over the normal 
winking range (*ueh a* XI 43, l*e 30 and Co 23*“) and the intermediate portion being 
loaded with material of high fe*l«ti\itv (such a.* Ni 7S.5, Mo 5*~. and the remainder IV). 

Temperaturedndleatlng device for ofldramerse J electrical apparatus tuch ai trans- 
formers. C.rvKKAL liusc. Cci. and Fartwit Tnostsos’-llot-sros Co, Lto. lint. 
5.1(1,43 1, Oct. 14. IP,’*) Structural feature*. 

Metallic-Taper lamps. N -V. Future' GiomtJiiirK't Taurikkun. Frit. 35(1,26$, 
July 3, 1112*1. \ atiou* *tnictnral detail* are dewmbed of clcc. divhargt tubes eontg an 
alloy or mist, of metal* such a* a Cd amalgam, which preferably constitute* an electnvlc 
of the tube. 

Electric neon lamps, Clator Krom Lights, Inc. llrit, 530,036-7, July IS, 
1929. Structural ami elec, features. 

Electric Incandescent lamps. N.-V. Future* Gu'Rtt-SMrss FAnRir.KRjr Frit. 
.■VI'.iXXl, July 1, Ui2*> Various structural detail* are ptven of a lamp having a "concen- 
trated * \V hlament »**ocd with llg or like matenal inert to W in a bulb allowing the 
llg to circulate and which also may contain gases such as X or A. Cf. C. X. 55, 144*1. 


5 -PHOTOGRAPHY 


R. P WTCimtAV 

N ew processes of color photography. G. Grot*. FLV. Kt*r. M, 177-51(1930).— 
A review u giwn of the subject matter of all the patents Issued In ilLM for additive 
(screen), subtractive or direct color processes. li. R. lli-uocK 

Photopraphy In the infra-red. W Dtcrmut. PA.V. Kerr. M, 50*>-l 5(1030).— 
After an htstoncwl account of progress in infra red photography be means of biters and 
suitably senshlring dyes, from the discovery of dicvamne to the present time, l). de- 
setUws it* applications to distance photography, to night-effect exposure* (with Kodak 
or Agfa hint), to sreetropholographv and photomicrography in tlie infra -ml and to the 
photography of substances at temps l •clow a visible red heat. Working prescription* 
are given for the infra red sensitising of ordinary high-speed plates and films and for the 
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hyperee n s tiring of the purchaseable Kodak or Agfa inf ra-red sensitive plates. Arauble 
hgtt fiter. espeoaE y smtabJe for the purpose of the exposure, oust be used asd de- 
velopment may be earned out by a feeble green light- E R- Bcixnck 

Filter *oIctiOQi for floorescence photography. K. Wnn. Phot Kerr. 66, 317-9 
(1930) —A 2^c aq so!n_ of NaNOi ra a thickness of 1 cm. in a glass cell absorb* ultra 
violet radiations of ZCA mu almost completely. W pres comparative ffiastiatvms cf 
fluorescence photography wjlb a h’jXOi tiler and with ”G G " (Schott Sc Gen.) soFA 
glass titers, the latter, though the most ratable of that kmd available, do not absorb 
ultra-violet nearly as satisfactorily as does the former E R. BlUnCt 

Photographic hardness and absorption meamrements cf x-ray*. L. Game txa 
V. ScmtlTZ. Z mu PUt {Sckaum FtsSuknff) 29, 129-33(1930) —By comparing 
1 -my exportues made through an A1 step tablet with those made ser-rtom-tneahy 
one may compute from the absorption law the effective wave length of a heterogeneous 
beam. The method is the same in pnnople as the lomration method. H E S- 

Tfce concentration speck or centripetal theory cf light action. A. SirKW-W 
Ec&n4 Z S3, 318-22(1930), cf C A. 24, 30, 25, 44 —The theor y is a pplied to the 
mechanism of the action of light on photographic plates. Ainin Fltoche* 

SenutiTeness of photographic dry plates. M Mitata Xlem.'CcU E*t- Ayoto 
Jmp L’err 6, No 2, 113-72(1930) — A posable addnL cause of the sensitivity of the 
dir plate is presented. It is found that AgCl is always present with AgBr at its ppta. 
and it is presumed that the AgCl grains are the sensitive centers tn the AgBr crystals. 
Further eipts, show that AgBr and Agl m photographic emulsions act as both chem. 
acceptors and optical sensitizers for AgCl nuclei. Kipemng of an emulsion is the result 
of the adhesioo of AgCl ar.dAgllr crystals sepd. at pptn by gelatin. L- A.Staib, Jt- 
Tle ac cinn vU twa eflect of photographic plate* and it* influence on the accuracy of 
photographic photometry. N Bababaschext *xn B. Smjm Z mu Plot 28, 
333-40(1930) — The accumulation of photographic density (growth of the latent image) 
is real aad must be taken into account in photometry It is adnsabb to develop plates 
at least 2 davs after exposure, otherwise systematic errors which influence the results 
are tstrufoceri. Old plates ihow this accumulation effect to lew extent than new plates 

A. P K Tarvrtu 

Reproduction of negative*. P ILakveez Camera (Luzern) 9, 155-7(1930) — 5 
AgBr plate or £lm is bathed ta 4% KiCrAJi vX.-v, dned and exposed under the negative 
to be copied until a faint brown image is visible The duplicate 1* then washed and 
finally developed by ordinary Lgbt. in a regular photographic developer The un- 
exposed portions d*nlop, giving a duplicate negative. The contrast can be controlled 
by the length of exposure or by a sub se q u ent Cash exposure. M XV* SetmOTK 
Dye* castable to light are sought. H. Heucsdort. Camera (Luzern) 9, 1 G0-4 
(1930) — The theory and history of color printing processes by m e an s of bleach -out 
dyes are briefly d escri bed. The problems to be solved in the improvement of the 
bleach -out process are said to be increasing the sensitivity and working out a good 
means of fixation. A process useful practical 3y rtqmxes plates or papers that will keep 
for at kart G mo-ths to a year if XV Sevttocr 

Ro’e cf dye* o the progress of photography. A. Sevjrwrre. Pkota-Perve 42, 
333(1930) — In the application of dyes to photography the following uses have been 
found (1) chro m a nr s mut : m g of photographic negative materials, (2) photo- 
graphic reprcdaction of colors, <3) lighting of the darkrooms and the chromatic de- 
aastiang cf plate*, (4) prepa-cfantihaJo plates, (3) tinting of plates and film s for inns- 
parenocs, (C) prepn. rA colored motion pictures and (7) production of photographs 
image* with (Lazo mmpds. Most of the dyes which are used for the chromatic sens- 
ftrnng of photographic materials belong to lie following types (1) d-pbenyfmelhace. 
(2) tnpherrrla- than* . (3) aendme, (4) phenylaer u L ne and (5) quinoline. A descr-p- 
bop mchidmg the rpectral region which they sensitize is given for several dyes. 

5(193*)) — The cyanine dvt* used as ym tigers for photographic materials are elasa 
oed mto 4 groups (1) the cyanmes. (2) the lsocyanmes, (3) the prnacyanols and 
(4) the dicyamncs. A brief desorption is given for several dye* belonging to each 
cJ * s *- .The use of desensitizing dyes after exposure in order to p er mi t inspection with 
a bnght light durmg deTtlopncnt was introduced by Luppo-Cramsr with the discovery 
vj pbenesa. ranine and has led to a study of the desensitizing properties of other dyes. 
L^rtam dyes which Semitic Ag chloride and bromide emulsions were found to desensitize 
Ag Mdids emulsions. Jh-i 43, 3-7, 23-4(1931).— N© direct rdatson emits between 
t— ? c on st rhition of a dye and its desensitizing properties. All of the safr amn es. tow 
w, waacocUo ammo groups have desensitizing properties- Tie exyts. of Lo- 
zmere and Se*--»etz tare radicated that tie desensitizing action of pbenosaframne is 
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due to the formation cl an adsorption complex between the AgRr and tie dve wbieh 
h rot sensitive to light and is slowly destroyed bv washing Ldpp» Cramer considers 
that the desensitising action is due to the oxidation be the dee Pres are uses! in the 
prepn rt bins and plates lor the suppression d photographic halation due to reflection 
In this ea*o the dye is incorporated in the sabccsatiuc between the sensitive emulsion 
and its support or is applied as a tired gelatin Kicking 0~e of the most important 
uses cl dves has been m the photographic reproduction ci color be the rad rect method 
A practical discussion with formulas is given for this process on the selection »f the dve 
and the dve toe of the tnorochmrres. H P Rtvont 

Acceleration of development by neutral salts and dyes. LCrro-CRAVr-R rid 
Ac" 66, Sja-f'U'XW — L -C. tor the first time pres densitv curves to illustrate the 
phenomenon of acceleratioa of development bv the addn to the hvdnxjmrore or other 
developer of large amts, of neutral salts or relatiwlv very small Quantities of certain 
banc dves. Plates of very contrasty emulsion (not further described) were used, and 
the stondonl developer was bvdroQUinore with sul’ite. K»CO> and KUr \\ nh these 
the eflect of KXO> (10^1 ) ox of pinakrvptol rrren (0 tXV’^A is vrrv conspicuous. As re- 
gard.- theory . L.-C. remarks that the action of the reutral salts ard also. though l’'cre are 
some exceptions ard cor trad etions in this cose, that of Mne dyes. recnl’s their cvucnUt 
mg action on such susper-suon* as colkcd Ag The exceptional d ” err roe between the 
action of pinakrvptol green ard p mi chrome, the lattrr rnxl -cing fog a~d a relitivelv 
flat gradation. i> illustrated. E R Ri ixock 

Fine grain developers and their application to spec tie graphy. rhiiiro Vrrrxsi 
.Yiw nwrai* [X S.J, 6, &-0(lft>.>). fV.v 7t\ ft"ra Fi.< 10?$, 

l T C. 


The role of sulfite in photographic developers. J Rmreowvgj t'uwr-j (Licern) 
o, 12X-52. ltM-7(1950) — llmdence is adduced from the literature ard from original 
exptl work to show that the protective action of sulntr agan-t t v e aenal oxidation 
of hvdroQtuuone developers can be explained bv t**e folVwmg senm of reaction# 

(11 C.lldOm, O — *- O C.H, 0|+ H,0|. C-') 3N*JuSCt y HO — »- 2Xar 
SQ. + S + SN'aOlI. (5) S + XajSCS 5=^ Xa.SiO,. (41 O C.H. O * Xa-SO, + 
lUO — >. (HO\C«H^O^\a + XaOH. (51 aiO\C,H,SSO,\a J- XaOll — ► 
Na.^0, + (HOMMKSOH. (6) (HO\C.lU>OH + O, •*- XaOH — *- (HOhC.Hr 
POjH -f H.0 The hvdroqtvnone-sul: te complex prevrousli assorted by Mres a-d 
Ihper (£’•».’ J. Fk-!. 191?, 441-5) to explain the footing action a~d mmimal cond of 
hydroqumcne developers with a dcAaencr of sul^te i# believed tc» be tire hvdrvHjinm're 
mo«othkvsulfor.a' acid formed in equation 4 The occurrerce of hvdrvo.u.t-ore d.<ul- 
fontc acid in oxidired hvdroqumone developers b explained bv assuming tMt tNr mono- 
suUoatc acid, formed in equation l>, imdergoea the same «*ne* of teacoons as t**e hvvho- 
Qr.irone itself. M W. t^vxi.m; 

A critical examinatioa of the HShl srstem of color jensitometry. E. Hrissxr.xsG 
ANP M. BlLTl. Fid. Acer. 66, 1P9-71V 19S-203(HV.50) —II ami B And that the color 
reproduction of materials ailed according to the Hdbl system agrees mth the true 
color reproduction within an error of at most 20 r ^-. The variation of emulsion grada- 
tion (comma) with the t-ltcr (wave-length range) needs to be taken into consideration 
the un-harpress, cf cut of the titters, ard the variation in color sensitivity of the emulsion 
within the limits of transmission of any one of the filters are. on the otl-er hard. generally 
practically regltgible. K. R 11 it lock 

Solorirafcoa. IV. Dependence of soloriratko upon the preparation of emulsions. 
H. Arf.w Z. Fk't 2S, 541-7(1950); cl C .4. 25, t'ol —An emulsion freshly 
pxepd from a pep tued Ag compd. solonres a Lttle or cot at all. After some time t’~c 
power to solonse increases. ThL> irexease is greater the loss tlnr corcn of Ag ions. 
It they are rcriovesl as far as poesil'k bv KFr. in a few «<coriK the er'v.bioti acQUires 
the power to solarise very strongly This process b irre\'ers;h5c A 1* 11 Tkivciu 
C onstancy of the amount of light in magnesium foil senutometrr. G ScincAxa 
AM> F. Uru-xch. Fid. Acra. 66, 2tU-4(Hka)) — Usmg a micrxvbiuner fee igniting 
the Mg and a Rb and a K photcclectnc cell for treasuring the h.cht. S. and U. cordude 
from the results of their expts. that Mg foil as prescribed bv Kder (cl. C .4. 2d, 4155) 
gives a practically const, source of light scfT-ctent foe this kind of vmsitometrv. It b 
vecsssary, however, by const, manipulation to dimieuh fluctcatxwis m the light and 
also to take the mean of several measurements to bring the residual accidental error 
below that of the Eder-Hech.t syrsa tome ter. E. R. Bcixocx 

Fhysics of the washing-ont of hypo from prints. R. E. Insnuxa. Fid. Act 
6-6, 524-^(1950). — Expts. with ferrous XII, sulfate ard with CnCb suggest that, iti 
consyQy-n^ c r the high osmotic pressure, hypo is removed m the washing process 
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from fiird prints more quickly than would be expected on the basis of simple diffusion, 

E R.BCUOCC 

Displacement of 6ilyer b pertly swollen gelatin layers. E. Wacne* and K. 
Sciiaum Z. twis Phot 28, 325-7(1030) —A drop of water cm a photographic plate 
or film causes a spot after development, in which the edges have higher densities than 
the Center This is due to a displacement of the gelatin contg Ag halide grains to the 
edge of the wetted spot The extent to which the real Ag density or addnl. light re- 
flections cause the dark edge can be investigated by detg the edge density after im- 
mersing the surface of the film or plate in glycerol _ It is shown that even in that case 
the edges have a higher density, because of migration of Ag halide to the edge of the 
spot A. E. H. TkiveiX! 

Hydrolyses occurring b washing of the gel*tai-«Ilver nitrate system. II. II 
Schmidt and F I’retschver Z uij» rhol 28,328-32(1030) — Lflppo-Cratner ha<! 
observed that in the gelatin system plus AgNOi, hydrolysis takes place The author 
made a quant, investigation of this phenomenon ss a support for their theory that dunni 
pptn of Ag halides in gelatin, some Ag is formed by the action of AgNOi on gelatin 
The hydrolysis of AgNOi in the presence of gelatin gives AgjO and UNO., which AgiC 
is retained by gelatin A. P. H Tiivelu 

Stability of the latent image of a silver Iodide emulsion toward dlchromate-sulmh 
add. H. II. Schmidt. Pkct Kott. 66, 315-7(1930) — S distinguishes 2 latent Lghi 
images, one occurs in Agl-gelatin emulsion formed with excess of soL iodide, the othei 
in emulsions formed with excess of Ag salt. The former latent image is found to b< 
very unstable and readily destroyed by solus of oxidising agents, white the latter l: 
stable even tomrd dicbromate-stil/unc acid The latter is, moreover, not suscrptihle Oi 
intensification by nucleus denudation, but is on the contrary, apparently somewhat 
diminished for phy*. development, by the action of an intermediate bath of KI. 

E. R. Bullock 


photographic effects of r-rsys (Roc res) X Manufacture of photographic lenses 
(Guilford) 19. Photographic sound records (lint. pat. 330,550) 18. 


Color photographs. Louts Dufay (to Old Jewry Trust, Ltd.). U. S. 1,792.418, 
Feb 10 In a process for the reproduction of color photographs on a transparent 
film beanng only one sensitive layer on each of its faces, the sensitive layers are im- 
pregnated with tartrazine, corresponding neg plates are simultaneously applied on 
each of the sensitive layers, and the fifm and neg plates are exposed to fight, and the 
film is subsequently washed to eliminate the tartrazine and the layers are differently 
colored 

Color photography. J N Goldsmith, T. T. Bate* and Sficers, Ltd Bnt. 
337,073, J uly 30, 1029 A film of material such as celluloid, viscose or the like, to which 
a multicolor screen ts to be applied by dyeing, applying a resist pattern, bleaching and 
redyeing the parts unprotected by the resist. Is preliminarily coated with an isolating 
layer of substantially waterpoof character, such as a synthetic resin or cellulose acetate 
varnish and a surface layer of material such as collodion or cellulose prepd. from viscose 
which is receptive to dyes 

Color photography. T. T. Baker, A B. Klein and Colour Snafsiiots (1028), 
Ltd. Bnt. 337,1157, July 27, 1929 A "tnpacV” is formed with a green-sensitive front 
layer, a blue-violet sensitive intermediate layer, a red sensitive rear layer and (in order 
to protect the rear layer from green and blue violet light) filters preferably composing 
a green absorbing filter between the front and intermediate layers and a blue-viofct- 
absorbing filter between the intermediate and rear layers. Various details of manuf 
are described 

Color photography. T. T. Bake*. Bnt. 337,040, July 25. 1929 In a process of 
obtaining prints in natural colors in which a light-sensitive layer coated over a multi- 
color screen on a transparent support is printed through the support from a negative 
aasoed with a multicolor screen (the image and screen being subsequently transferred 
to an opaque support with the screen uppermost), the screen is printed on a ceiiuioid. 
Cellulose acetate, regenerated cellulose, collodion or gelatin layer attached by an ad- 
hesive such as gum dammar to a translucent stripping support such as celluloid or 
parchmentized paper. The final support may be paper, a cellulose acetate film contg 
baryta or material such ax is described in Bnt. 282,980 ( C. . A. 22, 3848) which is coated 
with an adhesive such as gum arahic. Bnt. 337.041 desenbes a process in which, to 
avoid the moire effect in copying by projection from a master cinematograph film, a 
sheet of plane glass scored or indented with lines is placed in front of. or behind, the 
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projection lens The lines may be formed as concentric circles about 0 125 in. apart. 
Cf C A 24, 5245 

Color photography. I C Tarbenivd A -C Fr 094,031, April 10, 1930. Color 
images are obtained on films with microscopic lenticular gratings by producing, during 
the taking of the view, all the images of the colored screen in the layer of emulsion so 
that they coincide with the central axis of the corresponding lenticular elements. 

Photographic layers. PifiLtRre Frangialli and Georges II A Freyss. Fr, 
pn.noo, Aug 2. 1029 3-ayers sensitive to light are made on suitable supports by using 
as sensitive material diazomufn salts of aromatic amines which contain the imidazole 
group, simple or substituted, mixed with an azo compd of phenolic or ammophenohe 
properties and adding, according to the case, an acid which does not deteriorate the 
support Thus, SchaefTer acid and oxalic acid are added to a soln of diazotized A'- 
methyl C-methylantinoIxTinmidazole and the mist is used for coating supports which 
are then dned Other examples are given 

Photographic aurfaces. Jos-Pe Farbeyriioto G u b II (Gustav Koppmann, 
inventor) Ger 513,277, Feb 17,1929 See Bnt 327.2S3 <C A 24, 4990) 

Photographic films from mixed cellulose esters. C S Webber and C J Staud 
( to Kodak, Ltd ) flnt 3,56. l«.l Mixed esters are employed which contain an acyl 
radical and a radical of an acid conlg a hydroxy group in the a- position or a ketonic 
gTOtip in the a- or > position and which are sol in acetone or its homologs or in 50-75% 
aq ale soln and these esters are dissolved in a mm of ethylene chlonde and a mono- 
hydroxy aliphatic ale contg 6 C atoms or less 

Combined cinematograph and sound record films. T T Baser Bnt 335,899, 
July 1, 1929 Before application of the rescan to the surface of the film, the narrow 
marginal stnp which is to serve as the sound track is protected from the dyes in the 
res*an by application of a layer of protecting varniih such as a soln of bitumen m GHi 
The rescan is then applied to the whole surface of the film, followed by treatment with a 
varnish-removing solvent, so that a strip of clear uncolored film is provided to receive 
the sensitive emulsion upon which the sound record can be photographed m black 
and white 

Fire-resistant motion picture films. Arthur A rest (to Arthur Arent Laboratories. 
Inc) U. S 1,702,457, 1 eb 10 I ilms arc treated with a soln prepd from urea and 
SbCJ, or from other suitable acid-binding org compd which does not promote in* 
flammability and a suitable acid yielding fire retardant metal salt, applied in a sub- 
stantially non aq solvent such as CtOAc 

Photographic developers. I G Farbeyind A -G (Gustav Reddelien and 
Werner Muller, inventors) Ger 516,030, Jan 8, 1930 Addn to 454.839. N- 
Monohydroxypropyl and A’-monohydroxybutyl den vs. of o- and p-anunophenol and 
their nuclear substitution products not contg NO, group* are used as the active con- 
stituents of developing solns for Ag halide layers A suitable soln comprises p-(hydroxy- 
propylammo)phenoMICI 1, Na,SO, 9 and K,CO, 8 g in H,0 200 cc. Cf Ger. 
407,818 (C. A 23,572) 

Transforming photographic ailver Images. F. Lierc Bnt 335,930, July 2, 1029 
The opaque substances such as AgBr or Ag are converted into transparent complex 
compds. having strong jnordanting properties by treatment with a reagent such as 
an iodide, urea, thiocyanate or thiocarbamide and other substances such as bisulfites 
may also be added which react with the complex forming reagent. Various details 
and examples are given 


6— INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


A. R- MIDDLETON 

The Isomerism of radicals. Clement Duval and Mue. Cl 
Compi rend. 191, 843-5(1930). cf C. A 24, 563— A special study wj 
jsomenc ions )CoSO,(NH,),)” and JCoSO«(NlI,)»l . Persulfatepentammine sulfate 
has a d. of 2 1 and a mol susceptibility of — 588 X 10 - ' Sulfatepentammine sulfate 
» red, has a d, of 17 and a mol susceptibility of — 212 X 10“‘. measured at 15*. 
"Othgive the same product on hydrolysis in dd soln. Gerald M Petty 

The coordination value of multivalent negative radicals. Paul Pfeiffer, Z. 
anore aifgem Chem 192, 300-8(1930) — If it is assumed that Co has a const coftrdma- 
tion no of 6, certain bivalent radicals sometimes have a coordination value of 1 and some- 
times of 2. as follows ((II,N)iCo(CO,)|X and [(H,N),Co(CO,)JX. These can be 
satisfactorily explained by the following distribution o! charges on dissocn : ++ J(Hi- 
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[\ll»N),Co<^>CoJ + x- 


The following general 
n the 


N),Co— O— CO— O-} 4- X 

statement can be made bivalent acid radicals take 2 coordination positions ii 
uncharged condition and only 1 coordination portion when carrying a single neg 
charge II 2 neg charges are earned, then the coordination no of the radical is rero 

II. Stoprtx 

The mechanism of precipitation changes. I. The reaction between lead chloride 
and ammonium chromate. Z Karaoci.anov and D Sagortscuey. Z. anorg allgein. 
Chen 101, 151-8(1931} — IT>ClO« pptd in the presence of HC1 contains Cl. whose 
quantity vanes with the concn o( Cl - , the time irquired for complete pptn and 
the temp The Cl held by the ppt does not appear to lie volatile at high temps When 
lINOi is present no nitrate could be detected in the ppt No dichromatc was found in 
either case The Cl is believed to be held as Bb,Cl,CrO. (ef. C A. 24, 4e<W) The 
results arc reproducible only with carefully controlled conditions H. The reaction be- 
tween sulfuric acid and lead bromMe. Ibid 195, 105-12 — Pptn of PbCrO, with Pb- 
I?ri gives the same results as with I'bCI, The reproducibility of the results depends 
on the length of time the ppt stands in the soln The longer the time the less the Br 
in the ppt Ilf. Further Investigations of the reaction between tul/urie acid and lead 
bromide. I bid 113-20 — The decrease in Br content of the ppt. which occurs when 
the ppt is not immediately filtered has been studied There appears to be a mrta 
stable Br-contg product which is not a mixed crystal, solid soln or abs compd hut 
rather a complex of tlic type (l'bDr)tSOi which decomposes on standing in soln to give 
PbSOi and PbBr, J B AUSTIN 

Investigations on cenum. Lxos Loans Ann (him J10J. 14, 407-1X1(1930) — 
Cenc salts (valence 4) dissolve in alkali carbonates to form complex satis The ceric 
carbonate of Na, JCr(COj)» (11,0), )Na# lOHrO. has been sepd. as yellow crystals 
and analysed It decomposes in 11,0 to cenhydroxy carlionate. CrCOdOIl), A1 
though K, Nil*, Li and T1 form similar compds, they could not be crystd The Na 
salt is isomorphous with the Na thoncatbonate, lTh(CO,), (H,0),]Na« 1011,0 Tl. 
Zr and Tl salts show similar reactions Cerous tartrate (valence 3), Ce,(C,II,0,)i 0- 
HiO or Ce,(C,H,0»), 4V,H,0. dissolves In halogen acids to form complex acids as 
cerous chlorotartrate, Cc,!C,lI,0«), 3IICI 1411,0. and ccrous bromotartrate. Cer 
(C.11.0,), 3HBr 1411,0 With tartaric aad it forms cerotartaric acnl. Ce(C,lf,0, ti- 
ll 211,0 which is able to form the Na ccrotartratc, Cc(C,H,0,),Na 8H,0 In alk 
tartrates it forms cenc compdt . which are subsequently reduced by the tartrate to 
cerous compds Y» ith excess O unstable perccnc compds (valence C) form Cerous 
tartrate dissolves in alkalies to form salts as K centartrate, 2Ce0(C,If,0,)K, C.Ifi 
0«K, 1111,0 These are red crystals sol in water, bases and acids With Na salicylate 
ccrous salts give perccnc salicylate, Ce,Q,(C,H« CO, O), Cff,0 A Lb V. 

Germanium. VIII. The action of ammonia on germanium tetrachloride: ger- 
manium imide. John S Tjioims and Ww Vvon J . Chen Sot 1PJ1, 60-71; ef- 
C A 24, 2301 — The principal object of this investigation is to det whether GeCl, 0- 
NHi is a pure compd or whether it is a mi it of Ce(NJI), and Nil, Cl Since Ge(NH)i 
is readily hydrolyred when exposed to traces of 11,0 vapor, an all glass app is de- 
scribed in which GeCl, (IN II, can be prepd » washed with liquid NH,, dried and weighed 
without opening at any stage. Thus. Ge(NII), of 97.2% punty was prepd By means 
of liquid Nil,, GeCl, GNU, was broken np into 1 mol Ce(NH), and 4 mols NH<C1, 
thus it is a mixt rather than a mol compd of GeCl, and Nil, The existence of Ce 
(N11I, as an intermediate product of the action of Nil, on GeCl, above — 20* could 
not tie confirmed When 1IC1 is passed over Ce(NH), the addn compd Ge(NH), 2 
HC1 is first formed, this then combines with 4 mols of 11C1 to form GeCl, and NII*C1 
The action of heat (up to 300*) on mixts of GeCl, and Nlf.CI was studied The re 


H 




Ge t N/ 


suits bV explained on the assumption that HNC 1 

Vl ' \ \Ge=«=i/ 

> ''v, _ xil J Balouan 

The chehtiifry of germanium. Robert ScnwAiu. P. W. Schenk and II Giesf 
Ber 64B, 302-8(11131), cf C A 24, 3189— From vapor pressure and x ray measure- 
ments hydrated GeO, is found not to exist GeOi m. 1115 w 3°, The prepn of 
GeO, from Ge (OEt), of Ge,OCl« and of CefSO.hGeO, is described V. F. II 

Nitrogen compounds of germanium I. The preparation and properties of ger- 


is formed 
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manic nitride. Warren C. Johnson J Am. Chert See 52, fit GO-5 (1*130) — Ge wns 
heated in XH, at G50* to TOO*, yielding Ge»N». a light Grown ponder The Ge»M* is 
reduced bv Hj nt 700*. reacts with Oj at WO’ and with Cl, ot COO* to TOO*; de- 
composes nt IXX1* to 1000* and resembles the corresponding compd of Si in its high 
stability Gfrxlp M I'fttv 

Studies on heteropoly acids of germanium. I. Gennanomolybdic add. Chvrles 
G GRoaset r / .lm Chert See 52, 51W <4i(IUJ0) — A heteropoly acid of Ge and 
Mo having the formula H»lCe{\fo,OA,)aq was prepd The cocff for ' aq ’’ has on 
apparent max of 2i» The use of MoO, for the colonmetnc ditn or Ge is suggested 

GrRstn M Petty 

Chloregermamtes of alkaloids and chlorogermanites of cesium. Arakfl Tciukir 
m Com ft rend 102, 2.1.1 -Ul'Ul) GeCl, forms with alkaloids, as quinine and 
pilocarpine salts of 2 types GeCl.. A 2HCI (dilxa'ic alkaloid) and GeCl,. A IICI 
(monoliasic alkaloid) in which A represents the mol of the alkaloid The method 
for the prrpn of the salts and their properties are described If to a «o!n of GeCl, 
strongly acidified with IICI a soln of CsCI is added, a sparseli sol white microcryst 
ppt is obtained Its formula is GeCl, CsCI An analog is ohtained with RbCl, but 
not with LiCl NaCI or KCI At 100* in an atm of dry MCI the Cs salt IilKratcs the 
GeCl The stability of the new compd is such that at the temp of fusion in an atm 
of dn IICI GcCIi is not liberated but GclICi, is formed instead It is possible, there 
fore, that the Ge exerts its tn -coordinated valence and that the formula of the compd 
v» IGcCMCs B S LrvrMs 

Sulfides of the rare earths. \V Kxcuu. K Meisel avd II l' i Vogel. Z 
an erf aUgem Chem 100, 12.1 -4 4 (1030) — The disulfides of La and Ce. and the sesqui 
sulhdes of Sc. Yt. La. Cc. Pt. Md. Sm. Gil. Dv. Tt and Yb were prepd bv treating the 
anhyd sulfates or chlorides in a stream of dn lf,S at elevated temps The ds . colors, 
magnetic susceptibilities and s ray cryst structures were studied. On the basis of the 
color and x ra> detns the sesquisulfides mav be divided into 2 senes, the first of which 
(La By) shows a regular variation in the mol vol . wlnle the wind (Dy-Yb, Yt. Sc) 
has an irregulir variation The magnetic properties indicate that the S*squisulfides 
are salts The di<ullichs were proved to be of a polysiiltidc nature L L Qvru. 

The sulfates of ruxoniura and hafnium. Georg v Hevksy and TROts Creufr 
Z anor t cUgem Cher, 195, AhM4(l'Ul) — Zr(SO.>, and Hf(SO,),. prepd from the 
tetiahahdes or the oxides, olwavs contain an excess of H-SO, This is the reason 
why the at wts. of Zr and Ilf, as ditd by the sulfite method, are too small The last 
traces of ll»S0« are removed only ot temps nt which the sulfates decomp nottceablv 
The relation between the decompn pressure of the sulfates and the temp was detd 
between W0* and WO* Zr(SO,l, has the higher decompn pressure L K 

Properties of cuprous oxide. O \ Arret rn. A’alumsrenrrMflen 19, 153— t 
(UXJI) — The sp resMance of artificial Cu O depends on vonous factors, such as the 
pressure of the surrounding gas- a decrease in air or II, pressure pres a decreasing 
resistance, a decrease in O, pressure causes an increase in resistance, while M» or Me 
has no effect. The resistance is increased several hundred r e I" increased pis re- 
moval from the substance in high vacuum Cu.O has a revcrvihle transition point at 
5G*. above which the previously transparent substance becomes opaque Tins transi 
bon point is less distinct aher removal of gas, O, addn causes a reappearance of it 
The thermal expansion cosff. of Cu,0 depends likewise on the condition of the Cu,0 
lattice I resh Cu O ha* practieallv no expansion np to Sf>* (or — O W00l\X)5), while 
aboxe .Vi * it contracts On cooling it contracts more until W" is reached, the length 
changing lneversiblj . If previous! v the gas has been extd in niruo the cocff is 0 000001 
chanpng little at ,V. It is concluded that the pin's properties of Cu.-0 depend large!' 
on substances dissolved in (O,) or ad«ort>ed on (II,) the lattice Tor the change u 
transparency, formation of CuO + Cu is believed to be responsible, although th< 
reversibility remains unexplained The photo effect of Cu,0 can also Ik relates! to th< 
gases movang about in the lattice bv the theory of phosphoric centers Other oxides 
as those of Mi, $n and Zn (Skaupv, C A 14, 2111), seem to have similar qualities 

B J C VAN’ DER HOKVEV 

Structure of silicates. W*. L. Brvcg J. Sec Glass Tech 14, 205-305(1050) — 
C A 24, WSl H. F Kriegk 

Structural prmdples of compounds of boron and hydrogen. 1' Win erg Z 
oaerg aUgem Chem IS7, »O-S(1950). cf C A. 23, 2^17,— Polemical ag-un-t Hellnegt 
v* d 24, 2ikj')} The conception of a special “IJ finking” to explain tlie existence ol 
the different B hydrides is unnecessary. Prom its position in the periodic table it is 
reasonable to regard B as quinqucvalent toward H As proof that Gnntm’s hydnde 
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law may be applied to B the similarity between the properties of diborane. B,H«. and 
C»JI« is pointed out- This indicates that B is quroquevalent in this compd-, the 3 
[i atoms being joined by a double linking B C. A. 

1'repxration of anhydrous stannous chloride. IlBNRV StctJibn. J. Clem Soc. 
1930, 27 W 7 — -SnCI. (long nerdhs) mar \<e more simply prepd than as previously 
descnlKd (C A 19, 32(11 ) hy treating SnCl, 2H,0 (1 mol ) with Ac,0 (2 tnols.}. washing 
the anhyd salt, sepg with dry Et,0 until free from AcOH. and crystf from AcOH 
conti a little Ac-G J Bunnw 

Preparation and purification of the tniodides of antimony and arsenic far nse in 
immersion media of high refractive iadrg. Ii G Fise, An Mineral 1 S, 263-fiS 
(1930) Sbl, and Asli were syuthesirrd by gently heating a mist, of the metals with 
Zina large test tube The crude iodides were purified by retrjrtn from CS». In this 
step a small excess of the metals was necessary for combination with free I in the soln. 
A second rrerystn. was made further to purify the compels. In prepg melts from the 
iodides and pipenne it war found essential to avoid heating the mists, above 135 
to prevent decompn A M.BMOT 

Nitrogen truodide. Herbert TV' Creme* and Donald R. Dcncan. J Clem 
Soe 1930, 2750—1 — It has been found that NI, is formed by the action or NH, on the 
less stable alkali dibrom mod ides (i e . those snth high dissocn pressures) With the K 
salt as typical, the reaction is 3KIBr, + tNII, — 3KEr + 3NH«Br + NI> the 
mechanism of which most probably is- 3KJBr, c=c 3KBr 4- 3IBr, SIEr + NH* “ 
3ilBr + Nil, 3RBr + 3NHi •• 3NII,Br As found by Dobbin and Masson (Ibid 
49, 84S(1SSG). J fir alt. Clem 31, 37(18S5)). the more stable dibroraoiodides such as 
the trtmmethylammonium and tnmethjlsulfomum salts (having very low dmocn. 
pressures) do not react snth Nils to form NI«. but form additive compd s. with 2 mob 
of Mr, J BaLomw 

A comparison of the action of halogen salts of iron on phenyl magnesium bromide 
and phenyl line chlonde. G CnAVTBTTr» Bull six. thtm 14). 47, 1331-7(1930) — 
Anhyd halogen salts of Fe did not give stable organometalhc compds on reacting 
with PhMgBr The 3 reactions obtained were- (1) 6C«H.MgBr + 2FeCb — ► 
3(C.H,), + 2Fe + 3MgBr, + 3MgCl, (2) 2C,H.MgBr + 2FeCb — »- (C.11,% + 

2FeCl, + MgBr, + MgCl« (3) 2C,H,MgBr + FeCl, a- (C.H.), + Fe + Mg 

Br, -f MgCl, PhPel, a new organometaibc compd. eras prepd according to the 
reaction 2C«H,Zna + 2F«I, — *- 2C.H.FeI 4- ZnCl, + Zal, On hydrolrsts. the 
reaction was 2C.II, Pel 4- 211,0 — A-2C.H, + Fc(OII), 4- Fell Csrald M FfTtv 

The action of halogens on ethylduodostihine. Antimony bromoduodide. Robert 
E D Clark. J Chcm Soe. 1930, 2737-9 —The action of I. Br and a on ethyl 
lodostibine (I) is studied Sbl, (12 g, red needles, in 1GS-170 5*) may be prepd. 
by adding a soln of I (12 g ) in CHCi, (10 cc.) by drops to I (0 75 g) in a min 
of CHCI,. refluxing for a few min and cooling, the Sbl, sepg crat- Antimony bromoJi 
iodide. SbBrl, (long yellow needles (2 9 g ), m 88°) ,s formed when Br (1 fl cc. dissolved 
in CilCZ, (5 cc.)) is added m drops to a sola o! 1 (22 0 g ) in a mm of CHCI, (about 
15 cc.). cooled in a freezing muL, refluxed for a few min , cooled to 0". the CHCI, 
decanted off, the unit, treated with xylene until free from I. and the residue recrystd 
from CHCI, or light petroleum (b p 80-100*) As typical of the reaction between 
Cl and I, into a soln of I (10 0 g ) in warm CllCl. (10-15 cc ), Cl, (530 cc. in all. ealed 
fiOO cc) ,s passed at the max rate (in this case 33 cc per min ), at which absorption 
is complete for the temp employed (25-30*), the nuxt. is boiled filtered and cooled, 
red Sbl, and its yellow meiastable modifies Don alone being produced. J Balozian 
C hloramine, its preparations, properties and uses. W. HiRSCHKINn Western 
Construction News 5, 531-2(1930); V. S Pub Health Eng Abstracts 11, W, 21(Fcb 
21, 1931) — The chemistry, properties and application to water sterilization of the 
chloramines (NH,C1. NHC1, and NCU) are discussed C. R Fellers 

A note on the preparation of hydnodie acid. T II tVitrrmrnAD J. Chem Educa- 
tion 8, 541-2(1931) — In the prepn of lil from H,S and I, it has been found that the 
formation of I, on distg the HI soln. can be prevented if the mixt. ,s dialyzed through 
a collodion membrane for 48 hrs This removes the colloidal S which seems to cause 
oxidation of the HI R H Carter 

Th e action of bases on non-metals. A Laurence Cure. J. Clem. Education 8, 
190-7(1931) — Most of the non metallic elements with the exception of N and the 
rare gases react with the alkali hydroxides In general the reaction* take place in 
accordance with the type Cl, + SXaOH — A- XaCl + NaCIO + H.O The exact 
mechanism of this type of reaction is not known or discussed Similar reactions are 
obtained with the alkali amides which are analogous to the hydroxides in the NH, 
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system of compds In Nlli the polysulfidcs. polyphosphides, etc , are more stable 
than In water, hut the ammono salts are less stable than the corresponding aquo salts. 

H II. Carter 

Course of the reactions between graphite and oxides *s well «s between heavy 
metal carbides and oxides. Oskar Mister Arch ■l.tsenhtlttenur 4, 103-8(1030) — 
These reactions were studied by dctg the course of \apor pressure-temp curves In 
the rase of SiOt and graphite, the partial pressure of CO (Pco) reaches 20 mm at 1400* 
MnO is reduced by graphite nt lower temps Pro having attained about 130 mm at 
1200*. Curves and simitar data are given for argillaceous earth and graphite and 
reactions between the carbides of Si, Mo. \V and Cr and the oxides of Mn. Fc, Cr and 
Si II. Storrtz 

The interaction between iodine pentoxlde and nitric oxide, Madhavlal Sukitlal 
Siurr and TstAtinAKVAt. Mouanlal Oza J Ckrm Sue 19JI, 32-0 — The course of 
the reaction at 120* between 1,0, and NO was followed by measuring (a) the vol. 
of NO used. (&) the nmt of I, produced and (c) the amt of nitrate formed The re- 
action may take place according to cither (I) lON'O 4- 21,0, — 21, 4- 5N,0,. and 
subsequently 6 M 1 O 1 4- JiO, — I, + 6 NW or (II) I0NO 4- 31,0, •• 31, + 6 N,Oi. 
No decisive evidence could lie obtained to indicate that it occurred according to I. 
The assumption that first II talcs place with the formation of N|0, t and subsequently 
N,0, Is formed according to 6N,0, + 5N0 — 7 5N,0« is equally possible J I) 
Action of mercuric oxide on solutions of cupric chloride. II PClaeon and Mllb. 
DblwauU-B Dull toe chim (41. 47, 650-0(1 H30) cf C A 10. I10’>. 24. 3J P >4 — 
The reaction l>etwecn HgO and CuCI, is shown to Laic place according to 31IgO + 
4CuCI, ■* 3IIgCl, 4- 3CuO CuCI, Tlie action of CuO on, as well as the soly of 
HfCli in, solos of CuCI, was studied separately. O TorvNirs 

Formstlon of a ferrotnsgnetlc Iron sesquloxide by decomposition of the hydrate of 
van Bemmelen's sesquloxide. G Chavdron and A. Girard Compt rend 192, 97-0 
(1011) — The cryst 1 e,0, 11,0 prepd from Fr,0, Na,0 by the method of son Hem- 
melen (/ prail Chrm 46, 520(1892)) loses water slowly at 100* and rapidly at 140* 
to form a strongly magnetic sesqmoxide which at 07.1* is converted Into the ordinary 
sesquioxide. both the monoh>dmte and the oxide arc hexagonal, while the magnetic 
oxide obtained by slow oxidation of magnetite (Mnlaguti's oxide) Is cubical (cf. WcJo 
and Daudisclt, C. A. 19, 3182) K V TiustANV 

Decomposition of magnesium salts by calcium carbonate at elevated temperatures. 
E Sauer and J. Hitter Z anorg ollgrm. Chem. 105, 211-0(1011) — MgCI,. MfiSO, 
and Cn(HCO»), in aq soin were autoclaved for long periods (as high ns 9 hrs ): the 
courses of the decompns. were followed Mixts of the Mg salts with Ca(UCO,), 
were also studied, pptn of Mg(OII), occurs. Solid CnCO, was also present in some 
expts Data and curves are given William F,. V AUCHAN 

The double decomposition between aqueous sodium formate and ammonium sul- 
fate. G ItRitDio and F. Lotx Chem -Zlg. 55, 4(1031) — Isotherms arc given for the 
reciprocal salt pair nt 11 5*. 21 0* nnd GO*. There are several difficulties in the way of 
prepg IICOjNH, by double decompn T. II. Chilton 

Thoryl nitrate. Tn Ciiauvenkt and Mur. Souteyrand-Tranck. Bull, soc 
cAfm (41, 47, 11 28-31 (1*130) — Tb(NO,), 511,0 was obtained by slow evapn of a soin 
in air at 15*. Above 80* tlie tnbydnte was obtained; above 110* the dihydritc; 
from 125* to 150* decompn of the salt yielded ThO(NO,), , /»1IiO; from ISO* to 300* 
decompn was continuous, yielding pure TliO, The dihydrate was not affected by 
reduced pressure. Anhyd Tli(NO,), could not be obtained Tli{NO,),5H,0 reacted 
m soin with 2 mots NaOff, yielding ThO(NO,i, lf,0 No other product of hydrolysis 
was obtained. The hydrolysis is similar to that of ZrCI, (cf. C. A. 24, 5054). 

.... GrraidM Petty 

The complex cuprothi os ul fates of ammonium, potassium and sodium. III. G 
Spacu and I. G Murculescu. ISul S»c stnnte Clu} 5, 311-70(1030); cf C. A 2*, 
4230 — Potcntiometnc titrations of Cu(NO,), by Na,B,0, m the presence of regulated 
amts of EtOH show flexures corresponding to the following Na cuprothlosutfates: 
NatCuKS, 0 ,). 811,°. NaCuSjO, 1 7,11,0. Na.Cit.f&O.), xIT.O, Na*Cu(S,0,), xH.O. 
Na,Cu{S,0,), 2NaNO, Na,Cu,(S,O t )» 811,0 is formed as a yellow cryst. ppt. when 
® ® -'7 Cu(NO,), and 13 vots of 0 5 M Na,S,0, are mixed in the presence of 
2 A yols of rtOH NnCuSjO,. 17,11,0 is obtained as a white amorphous ppt. when 
of ,02 if CufNO.). are mixed with 4 vols of 0 5 M Na,S,0, in the presence of 
vots. of FtOH. When 2 moles of NaCuS.0, 17,H,0 are titrated with I mole 
oi Na,SjO,, Na t Cu,(S,0,), seems to be produced in the form of a brown oily soin This 
xaU could not be further )so)ated, for upon evapn the soin. changed to a glassy homo- 
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geneous mass. It was attempted to prep Na,Cu(S,0,)i from a win. contg theoretical 
amts of NaiS,Oi and NaCuSiO, A mass of iridescent crystals was obtained, too 
hygroscopic lor furthrr punfication The double salt Na,Cu(SiO,), 2VaN0, is prepd 
by treating a mitt of NaCuSO, and NaNQ, with 3 if Na,S,0, Upon recrystn it 
appeared as colorless needles The following tabic contrasts the hydration of the 
cuprothiosulfates of Nil*. K and Ka. 


KCuS-Oi 11,0 
K«Cti,(SiOO, 211,0 
K,Cu,(S,0,», lf,0 
K,Cu(8,0,), 311,0 


Na,Cu,(SiO,)i 8fr,0 
NaCuSjO, 1 7,11,0 
Na,Cu,(S,Oi), tlfiO 


(N]T,),Cu(S,0,)< 411,0 K,C«i(50,), 311,0 Na.CufS,0,). *11,0 

J II Rexdy 

A senes of new tetrammine-cobaltie complexes. Puuv Smmxi Sarkar ays 
T wn*tAVC4tr DasGipta J Indian Chen Sac 7, 833-7(1030) — PCoj^jj^ J S,0, 


at 35-40* for 4 weeks changes completely to the more stable Cl without 

appreciable change In wt Thiosnlfato-pcntammine compds possess a characteristic 
ultra violet absorption spectrum by which they can be easily distinguished from their 
ionic Isomers Their conductivities are half that of the corresponding chloro eompd 


£co^jj^!']ci or [co(2)jj«o] Cl, in aq soln with Na,S,0, below 0* gu** *»« 


Ihiosulfala-aqiio telrammine eoboltu thtosuljate (I) by double 


decompn Tlie free S,0, group of I is reptaced to give the corresponding 
Cl, Ur, MO,, SCN, CrOi. SO, and S,0« compd. Their ultra violet absorption spectra 
in aq solns arc identical At higher temps the soln by hydrolysis gives 


f (G)0H ^ ' J Further hydrolysis permits the formation of 1 1, SO,, which 
partially reduces the Co*"** compds to the Co** • Co*** complex, 

[Stohmo,“<n«,i,i,] < s -°'>- r °*"" D " s - u - , 

A new ctass of imnunti. The double selenoeyanammlnes. G Spacu anp V 
ARMEANU Bid toe shinte Cluj 5, 2D4-31H(I930) —Solns of K,Hg(S<.CN), and 
KAg(ScCM), were formed by the action of KScCN on IfgCI, and Ag Cl, resp W 
causing these solns to react with various metallic salts of ethylenediammine, the 
following double stlenocyanammmes were pptd ■ CufcnMII g(SeCN), [. Ni(en)r 
JHg{SeCN),J Cdfen),|IIg|&.CN),J Zn(en),|H f (SeCN),J Co(en),IHgfScCN),J.(S«CN . 
Cu(en)ilAg(i*.CN),],. Ni{en),IAg(beCN),),. Cd(en),[Ag(ScCN),l, Zn(en),[Ag<SeCM,l, 
Cofen), fAg(St CM), j, Those douhle selenoeyanammlnes as a class, are cryst solids, 
stable toward light and dry air They are insol in CtOlf. Et,0, C«H«, CHCli. etc , 
and slightly sol in 11,0, Me, CO. etc They are decompd by the feeblest acids and bases 

J, If Rsbdy 

The salts of hexafluophosphonc acid. Willi Lange ANt> Tun. Mcller 
Ber MB, 10 r >H-7o(l030) — 7 he reaction of dil Hr with PiO. gives three types of acids 
HiPO,r. Hl'OjP, and 1IPP, HPO,F, and 1IPP, ppt with nitron Keeping the soln 
overnight results in complete hydrolysis of 1 11 * 0 , 1 , and the soln yields with nitron a 
ppt ol pure nitron HPF, Thu ppt shaken with chloroform and ammonia gives the 
well crystallizing NlI,Pr, in the water soln The hexafluophosphates strikingly 
resemble the perchlorates in soly They differ completely, however, in crystal form 
All the inorg , especially the complex, IT* compds have refractive indexes similar to 
that of water, which gives them a gel like appearance in water suspension Aryl 
diazomum PJ , ctxotpds see less so} thin the perchlorates, they die not drtcmpoav 
when dry, and are not sensitive to shock or blows Heating results in decompn »c. 
cording to ArN.PP, - ArT -f PT, + N, HPF, is stable in cold soln but Is hy- 
drolyzed m hot soln PT, compds on boding With strong acids are hydrolyzed Mol 
y°Is_ of PF, and CIO, compds are compared Prepn and properties are described 
f? r KIT, NH,PF. NaPl , 11,0. Jibpr, CsPF, CuffT,), AN If, }f,0, CofPT,), 4NH» 
211,0. Cu(Pr,)» SC.HiN Nil, 11,0. Cofl‘1 ONH,.Ni(I , r,b- 
Ph.V.Pf,, o McC.ff.NVT, p p’ f.f’.V ,VC.H.C.ffvM N- 
1 1 S'HtU HpF * strychnine Hpr, brucine HPF, morphine-HPP., cocame-HPF,. 
nitron muon HAsF, H.O. mUon HSbF, 2H,0 and nitron HSbF». R W S 
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B ls -A-phenetyl tell unde and its derivatives. Gilbert T Morgan and Francis 
II Burstall. J Chem Soe. 1930, 2599-001 —Bis fb phenctyl tcllundc and some of 
its dents are prepd , the view of Burst-ill and Sudden (C A 24,2852) that bis-p- 
phenctyl tellundichlonde is a nuclear-substitutcd tellunde being confirmed Bis p 
phenol tellunde, (EtO C«H,),Te. (white plates, m M') is prepd by adding 83 g 
p-b romophene tole (by the Sandmeyer reaction from p-phcnctidme) to Mg (72 g) 
suspended in dry Et,0. warming until nearly all the Mg is in soln . decanting, adding 
the soln slowly to a TcBri (43 g ) suspension m dry Lt t O, refluxing for several hrs , 
cooling, treating with ice. adding HBr, filtering, drying the EtiO layer over CaCI,, 
ivapg to dryness, extg the residue of gum with petroleum ether (b 40-00°), evapg and 
repeatedly recrystg the solid sepg out from ale. Bu-p-phenetyl tellundichlonde, 
(l tO C.lIjCDiTe, m 10S°, is prepd (1) by adding Cli to a soln of the preceding 
tellunde in CCU. (2) by heating p-phenetyl telluntnchlonde with an excess of phenetole 
at ISO 190° and (3) by heating TeCI« (1 mol ) with phenetole (4 mols ) at ISO-190*. 

Bis p phentyl tellunoxy chloride. (EtO CiHj^Te^^^^TeCC*!!, OEt), (fluffy white 

crystals, decompg at 193°) is prepd by boiling an aq suspension of the dichlonde 
flu p-phenelyl lellurtdibromtde, (EtO C«HjBr)iTe. (lemon yellow crystals, m 127°) 
and bis p-phenetyl tellundnodide, (EtO C«HiI)|Te, (orange red needles, m 144*) 
are prepd from mixts of their generators in soln Bis p-phmetyl tellur oxide, (EtO C4- 
H«)iTcO, (white microcrystals, decompg at 181°) is prepd by boiling the dichlonde 
or the dibromide with aq 2 N NaOH soln p-Amsyl p-phenetyl tellundichlonde (white 
needles, m 185-8°) is prepd by heating the tnchlonde (1 mol ) at 160® with amsolc 
(4 mols ) for 6 hrs . cooling, treating with petroleum ether (b 40-80°) and recrystg the 
residue repeatedly from ate p-Antsyl p-phenetyl tellunde (white needles, melting to a 
clear liquid at 45*) is prepd by heating the dichlonde for an hr in glacial AcOH with 
Zn dust in excess, filtenng. pounng the filtrate into H t O and crystg the ppt from ale. 

J. Balozian 

Researches on residual affinity and coBrdination. XXXIL Complex salts of 
bivalent silver. Gilbert T Morgan and Francis H Burstall. J Chem Soe 
1930, 2504-8, cf. C A. 23, 1877— As with Cu salts and a diamine (C. A. 20, 3400, 
3401, 21, 3108), it has been found that the chelate group in or.a'-dipyridj 1 is sufficiently 
powerful to stabilize a bivalent argentic complex. Thus, by starting with w.a'-dipyndy! 
(as prepd by Hein and Retter (C A. 23, 143)), a senes of Ag salts is prepd in which 
the bivalent Ag has coordination nos of both 4 and C. Bts-a.a’-dtpyTtdylargenlous 
nitrate [Ag2dipy)INOi, (felted masses of yellow needles, decompg at 155°) is prepd 
from hot ale. solns of AgNOi (18 9 g ) and o.o'-dipyridyl (31 2 g ), and recrj std from hot 
dil ale. flu a a'-dipyridylargenhc persulfate, [AE2dipyl ,I S 1 O l , (deep reddish brown 
nucrocrystals, decompg. rapidly at 137°) is prepd bv stimng the preceding nitrate 
into a cold satd soln. contg. an excess of KjSjO«. Pentakis-a.a'-dipyndyldiargentic 
persulfate, IAgj5dipy](S)0,)«. (small reddish purple needles, decompg rapidly at 159°) 
is prepd by triturating the preceding persulfate with cold dil. HNO» (80% HNOj (d = 
l 4) and 40% HiO) and pptg. with HtO (4 vols ) Trts-a,a'-dipyndy (argentic nitrate, 
[Ag3d]py) n (NOi)i, (small dark brown needles, decompg at 178°) is obtained by drain- 
ing the residue from the persulfate trituration, extg with warm HjO, adding an excess 
of aq NHtN’Oj and cooling in ice Tns-a,a‘-dipyrtdylorgentic chloride, (Ag3dipy] u - 
(CIOj)j. (dark purple plates or needles, decompg quietly at 171 “) is prepd by adding 
aq NaCVOj to the preceding nitrate and recrystg the product from HjO by the addn 
of NaClOj Trts-a.a'-dipyndylargentic perchlorate, ( Ag3 dipy J 1 1 (C10 t )i, (orange-brown 
nucrocrystals, detonating % lolently on heating) is prepd by adding NaC10 t to a soln 
of either the preceding chlorate or nitrate, flu a.a'-dtpyrtdylargentic hydrogen sulfate, 
|Ag2dipy]"(HSOi)i, (brown cryst. powder, decompg at 157°) is prepd. by treating 
the persulfate with cold 40% H|SO< or by adding NatSO, and HjSO* to solns of the 
preceding chlorate or nitrate. J Balozian 

7-ANALYTICAL chemistry 


Reply to the remarks of L. Moser and L. v. Zombory concerning my paper on “New 
ways in analytical chemistry." J. Dick. Z anal. Chem 83, 105-7(1931) cf C. A 
2 S> 891; M and Z , C. A. 24, 4725 — The method of washing the ppt. with ale. and 
ether with vacuum drying at room temp IS defended \y_ T. H 
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Collecting avenge samples from storage tanks. H 0 Bernstrov. Chemist 
Analyst 20, No 2. 10-1(1431) — The taking of a sample from tank cars by means of a 
circular thief * is described _ W. T. II. 

Standardizing silver nitrate solutions. Alvin Mayhan CJicmirl Analyst 20, 
No 2 14 5(14,11) —One soln of AsN'O. can be standardized against another of the 
same kind by making an approx Oil A IICI viln and titrating one portion with the 
old and another portion with the new soln by Mohr’s method W. T. H 

Sodium sulfite for analysis. Holzv ERK0m.irNG5-lND A -G Ckem -Ztg 54, 
502(1430) —Contrary to earlier statements, pure Ka>SO, does not yield alk. solos,, 
and the faint blue color with thj molphthalem is destroyed by one drop of 0 1 A’ HC1 
In the uv of N'stSOt tor the detn of CHxO, the grade "pro analysi” is not essential, 
because reasonable projKirtions of neutral saline impurities, such as NaiSO*. do not 
affect the titration, NaiCO, must, however, be absent B C. A. 

“Direct green U.” A new reagent very sensitive to copper. P. Scslsy a no 
Duid Bull soc chim (41. 47, 11NS-42(19.>0) — When Cu salts are added at CO* 
to a soln of “direct green B.” the eotor changes from blue-green to violet pink. The 
soln should have a fu value between C and 9 The ratio dye/Cu should be 10, but 
results are satisfactory between 6 and 50 The reaction is sensitive to 0 1 mg Cu 
per 1 Anions had no effect on the color No other metal gave a violet ptnk color 
Neutral salts retarded the reaction and reduced the intensity of the color, KjSO, having 
the greatest effect. Colloids masked the reaction. Cu was found in distd. w ater us ed 
for diluting serums and medicines. Gerald M Petty 

Correct methods of analyzing for carbon In rustless steels, C. M. Johnson 
Iron Age 127, 5451-51(1431) — In some cases it is necessary to have the results on C 
detns accurate to OC1 “J of the wt of the sample. Low results may be caused by 
incomplete combustion because of failure to cover the sample with Pb»0«, and high 
results may be caused by the S content. Directions are given for carrying out the 
combustion in an elec, furnace, and an absorption train is shown in which danger due 
to SOi or SO, fumes is overcome by passing the gas through 50 ml. of 5% KMnO, 
soln., through the usual 2n tower, through IhO, and finally into the Stetser and Norton 
aseaxite bulb W. T. H 

Determination of total sulfur bv the sodium peroxide method. M R_ Bbbcovitch 
Chemut Analyst 20, No 2, 8(1931) — In neutralizing the aq ext. of the melt, loss by 
eflervescence can tie av oidcd by introducing the acid at the bottom of the soln. by means 
of a pipet or funnel drawn out to a line point. W. T. H. 

Wet oxidation method for the determination of total sulfur in slags, ores, cinders, 
etc. Frank W Scott Chemist Analyst 20, No 2, 8(1931) — The sample is dissolved 
in coned. UNO, which has been satd with KClOj, and the resulting SO, — is detd. as 
in the well known Lunge method W. T. H 

Detecbon of minute quanbbes of phosphorus in oiL Conrad Stich. Pharm 
Ztg 76, 112(1431) — A commentary on S.*s previously published method (C. A 21, 
3S56) with suggestions for its more precise application. W. O E 

Spectrephotoraetnc determination of phosphorus. Torsten Trorrll. Buxhem, 
Z. 230, 1-0(1931) — Fiske-Subborow’s procedure for the colorimetric detn. of F e 
modified to be used for a photospectrometnc analysis of quantities ranging from 0 01 
to 0 05 mg r. The method dispenses entirely with the standard soln., and detns. can 
be made with an accuracy of *2% S. Morgtjlis 

Colorimetric estimahon of nitrogen by direct nesslemabon, with a note on a modi- 
fied Nessler-Folia reagent Lance s Walters. Australian J. Exptl Biol. Med Sc\ 
7, 113-6(1931) — By using a gum ghatti soln for protective colloid and replacing 
NaOH by LiOH in the Nessler Folin soln., it was possible to nesslenxe 100 cc. of soln 
contg 2 cc. coned. HjSO, and up to 1 mg N The nesslenied soln. remained dear for 
weeks The usual Kjeldahl digest contg 20 cc. of ILSO, is diluted to 1 00 cc. and analnjuot 
taken which contains 0 5 to 1 0 mg N. This is diluted to about GO cc.. 3 cc. colloid 
sola, is added, followed by nesslenzation and making up to 100 cc. for matching a stand- 
ard. The protective colloid soln. contains 2$u of alc.-potd and dried gum ia thymol - 
satd water C. G KING 

Detertmnabon of nitrogen by a “micro-KJeldahl” method. A C. Andersen and 
B Norman Jbysbn Z anal Chem S3, 114-20(1931) —The method previously 
described by A and J (C A 19, 1461) can be used equally well for 0.5-1 mg of N if 
tie app is built on a smaller scale. Such a modification is shown and exact dimensions 
are given The app was tested with 5 ore nitrogenous compds. and excellent results 
were obtained W T. H 

Determinabon of gome gases by means of the spectrograph. BquchbTal dr la 
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R 0 C 1 IB Bull sot chim [4], 47, 1326-31(1930), cf C A 24, 1252, 15S0, 5067.— 
Further description of the method is given. Spcctrographic analyses of mixta of Si 
and C fluorides and C! with dry air are in dose agreement with the results by the chem. 
method Br and I are less sensitive and therefore difficult to det by this method 
O gives certain lines by which it can be detd , but the intensity is independent of the 
quantity of O introduced, this is probably due to the oxidation of the electrodes 
N diluted with II or CO, is detd by the line 6008 or 3437, resp . and the results agree 
well with those of volumetric analysis ft W. Walker 

Brcmoiodometric investigations. V. Determination of bromine in bromides. 
J II van dgr Meulcn C hem Weekblad 28, 82-0(1931), cf C A 25, 1182 — To 
20 cc KBr soln (contg about 0 1 g ) add 10 cc. N KOC1 in 0 1 IV KOH and 25 cc satd 
NaCl soln Heat the mixt on the water bath to about 85° and add 10 cc of a satd 
H,BOi Soln Continue the heating foT about 6 min after discoloration takes place 
Decompose the excess KOC1 with 10 cc N 11,0, and bod off the excess 11,0, After 
cooling add KI and HC1 and titrate the mixt. A blank titration is necessary 

T SaiOTTB 

Spectroscopic detection of fluorine. Jacob Papish, L E IIoao and W E Snub. 
lnd Eng Chem , Anal Ed 2, 203-4(1030) — A mixt of a substance contg F with a 
salt of Ca is placed on a graphite electrode and the arc or spark spectrum photographed. 
A band at 5291 A U is intense enough to detect 0 02 mg F The method is applied 
to complex F compds , F minerals, bones and teeth of animals In the latter case and 
when the quantity of F is very small, the sample is coned by distg with I1^0«and the 
HP is collected in Ca(OH), soln The dried CaF, is then applied to the electrodes. 

G M Murtoy 

Qualitative microanalysis. Detection of traces of copper by capillary separation. 
F. Feicl and II J. Kapuutxas Mtkrochemie (N S 1. 2, 23'M4(1930) —Traces of 
Cu may be detected in the presence of large amts of Ni by ptacing one drop of the 
AcOH soln of the elements on a filter paper which has been dipped into an ale. soln. 
of dithioflxamide and dried If Cu is present, the middle of the drop immediately 
develops an olive green to black ring, the Ni diffuses further before it reacts with the 
amide, so that a white ring surrounds the Cu nng and is itself surrounded by a dirty 
violet to violet blue nng The reaction will detect 0 03y of Cu in the presence of 20,000 
times as much Ni or 2000 times as much Co, which forms a yellowish brown ring out- 
side the Cu nng B. C. A. 

Effect of the presence of other elements on some microscopical tests for the metals. 
W. F. Whitmore and F. Schneidfr Mtkrochemie [N S ]. 2, 293-304(1930). — 
The formation of topic nitrates with K and Pb is a test for Cu or Ni in the absence 
of the other, the former giving black or dark brown cubes and the latter light yellow 
cubes; when both elements arc present the color may vary from light yellow to black. 
The oxalate test for Mn, Cd. Pb and bivalent Sn Is sp only when each element is present 
alone; when 2 or more are present in the test soln the crystals formed usually have a 
different habit from the normal, or the cryatals due to one element may fail to appear. 
Similarly, the Ifg(CNS), test for Ccf, Co, Za and Cd does not distinguish the elements 
from one another when in admixt., the crystal habit and color varying considerably 
with the nature and relative proportions of the metals present Te cannot be detected 
by the ferrocyanide test when more than 10 times as much Cu is present, and Pb and 
Hg cannot be detected by the iodide test when 50 times as much Hg or Pb is present in 
the same soln (cf. C A 24, 2964) B C. A. 

Analysis cf white mefcalJ and solder. II L. Matthjjsen Chem. Weekblad 27, 
281-7(1930) — Slight modifications in standard methods, and particularly in simul- 
taneous electrolytic detn of Pb and Cu. arc described. B C A 

Spot tests for the detection of the precious metals. H. IIolzer. Mtkrochemie 
IN. S J, 2, 271-6(1930) — Tor the detection of Au in a soln contg. Pt a drop of the liquid 
is placed on a filter paper and allowed to dry; on addn of a min drop of acid SnCI, 
soln to the middle of the spot it becomes yellowish brown, and a purple nng gradually 
forms around the outside if Au is present Fcigt’s test for Ag with p-dimethylamino- 
benxylidenerhodanme (C. A. 22, 4030) is interfered with by Au, Pt and Pd, which 
produce colored flocculent ppts with the reagent The Pd ppt is dark violet in color 
and its formation serves as a sp test for Pd B C A 

, In organic gravimetric microanalysis. I. Determination of minute amounts of 
gold in the presence of much iron, lead and copper. T Donau. MtkrochemtelN.S 1,2. 
‘* j 7-63(I930). — To the boiling, slightly acid soln. (O 2-0 3 cc ) of the Au is added a 
aj p,CCe of J? paocsc s,lk previously washed in HC1, then in water and dned. The 
Au deposits rapidly on the silk, coloring it dark purple; a 2nd piece of silk may be added 
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to mate sure that pptn is complete. The silt is collected on a glass microfiltcr, washed 
with hot water, dried in a small Pt foil dish and ignited over a small Came. Further 
heating causes the Au residue to alloy with the Pt. which is then weighed on the micro- 
balance Fe. Cu and Pb do not interfere in the test. B C. A 

Determination of cadmium with potassium ferrocyanide. Alvkeo Kunoert. 
Chemtst Analyst 20, No 2. b-fl(1931) — It is shown that the F^FetCN). titration gives 
results that are comparable to those obtained gravmictncaUy. W. T. II 

Specific reaction for the detection of cadmium. F. Pavelxa and E Kolmer. 
Mikrockemie JN S J. 2, 277-80(1930)— Cd salts in AcOH soln yield a characteristic 
yellowish white tryst. ppt. with mtrophenolarsinic acid, under the microscope the 
crystals appear as long narrow rectangular prisms often clustered in prickly spherical 
aggregates The reaction will detect 1 part of Cd in 200,000 parts of soln and is not 
allected by the presence of any metal which forms a sol acetate B C A 

Detection of zinc by means of resorcinol. K. FABrcrr Verhandl. Ceol. Bunie- 
sanst U'ten 1929. — The addn of a 10% soln of resorcinol in ale. to a dil. sola, of a Za 
salt gives on shaking in the cold a yellow color, which on beating changes to olive green 
or blue, the color depending on the concn. Other metals, such as Cd. Ni. Co, Cu and 
Mn, give simitar colon with resorcinol B. C. A _ 

Analysis of the coating of galvanlied sheet steel. Franz W. Scott. Chemist 
Analyst 20, No 2, 4-5(1031) —Cut 3 test pieces, 2.25 in *q , of the metal, clean with 
gasoline or benzene, dry, mark one of them and weigh Place the 3 pieces in a 400-cc. 
beaker with their bottom edges resting on pieces of pure Zn and with the sheets sepd. 
by glass rods Cover the squares of metal with 33 N If, SO, and pvt a watch glass 
over the beaker. Move the pieces from time to time but keep them in close contact 
with the pure Zn When the evolution of gas is very slow, showing that the coating 
has been dissolved, transfer the acid to another beaker and at once cover the undissolved 
metal with water. Using a policeman and a jet from the washer bottle, scrub off die 
sheets and pieces of pure Zn, adding the black residue and water to the acid soln Dry 
the marked sheet and again weigh, the loss in wt. in g is equal to the wt. of coating 
in o* on a piece a foot sq This wt multiplied by 3 gives the wt of sample analyzed 
Titrate the Fe** in the soln with KMnOt. Add HNOj, evap with coned H,SO« 
and det the Pb as PbSO, Dll the filtrate from the PbSO, to 450 cc and, while intro- 
ducing 11,3. reduce the acidity so that some Zn together with all the Cd is pptd as 
sulfide 1 liter, dissolve in acid and repeat this pptn twice more until finally pure 
CdS is obtained and weighed To det. Sn. treat 3 more pieces in the same way, from 
the resulting soln ppt sulfides of Sn and rb with 11,5. dissolve the ppt in aqua regia, 
boil off Cl,, dil . nearly neutralize with N II.OJI, add an ercess of NlJ.OAc, make neutral 
to methyl orange and allow to stand in a warm place to ppt Sn(OII), Filter, ignite 
and weigh as SnO, Call the remainder of the coating Zn W. T If. 

Determination of the iron contained in the costing of galvanized fleet. Benjamin 
E Couv Chemtst Analyst 20, No 2, 4(1031) — The method of obtaining the sample 
is similar to that described by Scott (see preceding ahstr ) but ffgCf, is added to the 
soln before titrating with KMnO, W. T H 

The determination of iron In aluminum. Gnnjo Acamennonb. Csorn. (him snd 
appheata 12, 480-7(1930) — Fe oecurmg in A1 is usually detd volumetncally as Fe", 
leading to some losses due to carbides not completely decompd because of the danger 
of oxidizing to Fe m again, and to some Pe remaining as Fe" 1 . To avoid these losses, 
Fe is detd as Fe" 1 by dissolving the A1 in dil HC1, boiling the soln., adding HiQ» 
and again boiling The soln. ts then cooled and the Fe*** detd foda metrically. 

A W CoNTtERI 

New test for bn Irwin Stove. Chemtst Analyst 20, No 2, 6-7(1931) — Meiss- 
ner’s Bunsen flame test is described in which a blue coloration is obtained W. T. H. 

Lead-antimony-tin alloys. Max Hale Chemist-Analyst 20, No 2, 10(1931) ~ 
The sp gr of the sample gives a fair idea of the Sb content of Pb-Sb alloys. The 
treatment of the alloy with acid, sepn of Sb and Sn from Pb by NaSH soln , detn. 
°f Pb 35 FbSO, in the ppt , electrodeposi lion of the Sb from the alt. sofa to which 
KCN is added and the pptn of Sn in the electrolyzed soln are described. W. T II 

Electrolytic determination of copper in steel. Lawrence Anderson. Chemist 
Analyst 20, No 2, 7-8(1931) —Dissolve 5 g of metal in 100 ml of 3 N 1I.SO,. filter off 
the Cu and any insoL carbide, treat the residue with hot dil IINO,, filter and electrolyze. 

W T. 11. 

Analytical applications of a reaction of copper salts. Mangel Lora y Tamayo. 
Rev acad. ctenetas Madrid (21, 25, 267-98(1930) —The reaction between Cu** and 
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tartrate in oik win serves to Indicate ISO Hi 7 mg ‘if Cu * * I* r 100 cc of aq soln. 
or 04 I 11 E Of Cu** if siifhcleiil ntc is added. Hy measuring the vot. of KCN u*ed to 
decolor lie the antn a fairly *.iti*f ictnry ditn of Cu * * c »tt be made. A bibliography 
of method* for ditg Cu nod of studies of the action of various cation* on nil tartmte 

John II Entrikin 

Study of Spacu'a reaction. Methods for the volumetric determination of copper 
based on this test. T Got«ut fluff lot. thm 40, Rt-lOO(lWl).— Suits of Cu give 
t>l»t* of ICutC.H.NMttOOi when pi iced in contact with |*>rnhtie nml an nlk. tliio 
c>aniU The ppt i* cu*il> dKMiUnl l»>* CHCli gixmg an emerald gncii min , and by 
ctapn uf this soln n rrsidur i* obtained winch can Ik- wnghrd as such or ignited to 
CuO Cu mt it ics of Cu vunhig from ft to ta) mg can l>e detd volumrtncully h> using 
l cc of pxrnluw and -ft cc of 0 1 ,Y KCNh in a tot d sol of IDO cc . filti ring “H the opt . 
adding a known qu intit) of AgNl), and titrutmc the execs* Ag * with 0 Oft A’ NHiCNS, 
Using firnc alum ns indicator Cl . Hr', Zn. Cd. Ni and Cu must lie nliwnt and 
|iri>|xr allow unci mint be mule fur n blink run in thr nbwnci of Cu Anothi r method, 
sin table lor cxcii <mill«r quintllu* of Cu. consists in |>|itg the Cu slmilitly, Idtering 
ttie soln mid dstg the excess CNN b> the following method lake 20 cc of filtrate, 
add Oft cc of NaOll (d I .Id 1 .10) and sxpcl excess pxruliur b\ n current s»f steam. 
Using gl is* connection* without any cwnt ict with niliU r nml kicpmg the sol at 110 cc 
Cnolaml dd lu.IOcc AddJOce NuHrOwilii (ftre J)r# ftOcr of NaOll (d 1 32 130) 
and water to nnki ftOO cc ) to oxidise ttie exesss CNN to N) t ” and CNO" with 
rxductlon of HrO" to Or" Aftir 1ft mm add 10 cc of 20% Kl mid 20 cc of 2 JV HC1 
1 Unite the (dicritcd 1, with 0 l A’ Nj,SiO, Him a hi ink without any Cu sold 

W. T H. 

Separation of nickel from cobalt metal or ferro-cobalt. II A Kar Ckrmist 
iln.i/vit :0, No 2. lft(HWl) Treat the UNO, soln with Nil, OH nml (NH,),S 1 0». 
tiller, add considerable N11.C1 oml treat with slinicthy Igl> oxime Dissolve the p|*t. 
In cicul uml repeat the alnixr treatment the find Ni pot will be free from Co 

W. T. H 

Estimation of copper and nickel in *teel. \V L. Ksown. r<i[*r brftvt Steantea 
Jt(h Coil. Mtl Soc , 18 pp (IMi 2-*, 10.10), Mttili £/ AUoy t l, 70S —If small Hints 
otCncm avwH.il witblirgenmts of IV, the sepn is lust effected by the pptn of the Cu 
as a sultulc by Hums of 7,nS In pi ice of the usuil NH, sulfocubointe No new method 
iso Hi red for the estn ofthrNi (* 0 

New volumetric method for the estimation of sodium. A Plevrinsoh. J ,igr, 
Sci 20, ftll-O(llMO) -Cxrtaln disadvantages of the graxinietnc Na?ii(ltO,),\c» 
method (C. .1. 22, SNlS, 23, 402, 24, ft'112), due to in iiilpuhtive detail* an imrconn, 
by a proposed method in which the U Is detd bv reduction to 11**** by mem* of 
stand ml 1 iCIj soln Ppt the No as (l!0,),ZnNuAc, 011,0. ns In the gruximetric 
method, filler through n Jens gJav* filltring fimml (porosity 04), fuwir n* nmeli nf 
tlie nags lit ns piwiMe l>> suction and wash 2 or .1 turn* with 2 cc portions of n satd 
soln ol the ppt. Ill H‘i r J ale Dissolve the ppt lit slat 1 1 Cl, transfer to it ftOi) cc conical 
ll.isk, add about 10 cc of strong UCl and displice the ulr In the fl isfc bv n stream of CO, 
Heducx the U to the unttmus *lati by uddn of mi exes ss of 0 02 A' TIC1, soln Main 
t lining the COi aim , shake thr mist and allow to stand for 2 or 3 min or h«.»t to 41)* 
Wl* to insure complete reduction Add 20 2ft cc of 2% III* to stnbltirc. or rwn ppt , 
the U, After udiln of about 10 cc of 10% KRCN, cst. the excess of TiCk by back 
titration with 0 IK A* 1 c alum soln to n p« rmincnt red color P. U. Dawson 
Determination of water in glycerols. L. P. Hoyt ano P. C. Clark. Soap 7, No. 2, 
2ft 27. Oil fe tut In,}. ft, No 2, f>E> 01(10)1) -Water in toned g)> ct nils miy he detd 
directly tty the fUdwell Sterling distn inrthiHl using toluene ns the boiling liquid 
A vurlibte but sra ill amt. of glvcrrol (nexTr exceeding 0 1 mg ) 1* carried over with the 
wntir, nml the romcllon of the uppirent pircentnge did not exceed 0 lft% in any 
of the gl>ccrols cnntg up to 10% of water The use of xylene li altovc 100* i< not 
«d\ i sable, a* more gl> ceml l* earns d over nml the time of distil is not markedly short - 
tiled An nnilisi* of a 23 g. simple of djiinuitc glvcrrol to which 2 8 g of water wu* 
added gl\lng it) 37% water, guxe a recxwrry. ctirrectcd for 0 Odd g of glycerol carried 
over, of Hi o')% water. K. Schkrhuki. 

> Determination of phosphoric add as ammonium nhosphomolybdato or as phospho- 
molybdic anhydride. A. vom CndrAdy £ anorg adltem. Chtm 194, 23SM>7( 103(1) — 
1'or pptg 0 000.1 -0 033 l',0„ it i* recommend'd to add 8 g Nil, NO*. 20 cc 4 *Y UNO. 
““d- 0 « «f reagent (100 g txrtanc acid. IftO g fNII,),Mo,0,, 411,0, 10-12 drops 
. . . !’« *» 1)11 l, i 100 cc. shake Mgortwisly and filter after the ppt. Im settled 

\\ ash the ppt. with 8% NH.NO, which is 0 0 N In UNO,, dry with acetone and weigh 
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or ignite The dried ppt contain* 3 V>% P,O t , after ignition it contains 3 92% PjO*. 
The tartane acid is added to stabilize the aol a. B A So its 

Analysis cl gases and sapor* which affect oxidation of phosphoru*. J. Tacsz avo 
I t GdntLACiTE* Z. ana! Chem 83, 81-920931) — A method is risen for the analysis 
of substances like hydrocarbons and Fe(CO)i which tend to prevent oxidation of P 
in mists with Oj and air As indication of the beginning of its oxidation. the lumin- 
escence shown by the 1* can be taken The pressure of the gas at which this takes place 
u sharply defined and reproducible so that it can be called the ' luminescence pressure " 
It serves to detect low crocus of impurities which would be difficult to detect in ether 
ways. The literature on this subject of oxidation hindrance from 1797 to the present 
time is reviewed The luminescence pressures of rants of Oj and air with the following 
substances were detd benzene, cyclohexane, acetylene, raethylcydohexane, ethylene, 
propylene, cyclohexene, isoprene and re(CO),. On the basis of these data it is possible 
to analyze binary gas mists of these substances with either O, or air The results 
quoted were accurate within about 0 05% W, T. H 

Absorption spectrum of rjllohemoglobtn- Jeaw F* feverr. J, hum zoz. 54, 
57&-80(19iU) — 11,S leaves the 2 characteristic bands of hemoglobin unchanged, but 
adds a new one at 0010-20*«. the red blood color being changed to olivt-grten In 
analyzing suspected gas rants lor IIjS the gas was washed with 200 ce. blood «o!n 
in a gas-absorption app A paraffin oil was used as the replacement fluid, instead of 
water A min of 30 cc. HiS (room temp and pressure) produced the characteristic 
band COj and Oi did not interfere K- H. Engel 

Rotes on the detection of carbon disulfide. F. Feicl awn K. WeisselBeeo 
Z anal Chen i 83, O.VtfH(193l) — The sensitiveness of tests for CS, was studied and of 
12 methods, the formation of a difficultly sol Ki salt with "Hector's base," .Gifl uN <S. 
proved the most sensitive test In a small test tube of Jen* glass, which is provided 
with a well fitting rubf«cr stopper, put a little of the sofa, to be tested, a few crystals of 
Ni(OAc)t and some of the org reagent If the Ki(OAc)i is msot m the liquid, add 
5-10 drops of water Stopper the tube, heat a few nun in a water bath, then remove 
and allow to cooL A pink color will appear if 0 0005 mg of CS> is present in I <*- of 
sol n tested and a red ppt if much more is present The ppt can be weighed and used 
as the basis of a gravimetric detn. Of the other methods tested, the next best results 
were obtained by the reactions with Na.Y, and It. in which the CS» acts as catalyzer, 
and with IICHO and Nad'bO, these reactions served to detect 0 002 mg of CS, m 1 
cc. of liquid tV. T H 

A new reaction lo differentiate between kaolin and talcum. E. Tsanacji. Snfen- 
ruder Zti 57, 900-10(1930) — Boil about 1 g of the substance with 10 ec. of 2 V HO. 
filter neutralize with AcOil and add 1 cc. of a freshly prepd I % ale. sola, of hema- 
toxylin (ext of ’Blue Wood '). a rose violet color turning blue-nolet (test for Al) 
indicates kaolin a yellowish color indicates talcum P. Escire* 

The chemical analysis of bastnasite. 1 I'. Ainuzm Tram. Inst Ecoh. 

Mineral (Moscow) bo M, ->.VbU9'j0| — F is sepd from the decompd. mineral ac- 
cording to Berzelius and detd. by the Merwin colorimetric method Rare earths and 
sesquioxides are pptd with N5I,OJI and then sepd by Peter's oxalate method. Tb 
is sepd. from the Ce and Y groups with 11,0, and Ce from the remaining rare earths 
by fir V. a ter is detd by an improved Penfield method Other common elements 
are detd by the usual methods H, C. Parish 

The determination of *ulf*te ion* in chrome-plating baths. 0 If accma. Mar- 
Irta ehimiea 5, 1446-.il (1030) — After a lengthy review of the numerous methods which 
have been proposed for the detn of SO, ions in chrome-plating solus , including an 
extensive bibliography the following method is developed To 20 cc of join, add 
20 cc. of glacial AcOH and reduce Cr(0) with MfiOH or Cjr,NHOH, adding the res 
gent until there is no further evolution of gas Add 150 cc. of water, boil and ppt 
with 8 cc. of 10% Bad, It is claimed that this method will give results within 6% 
of the truth a W. CownEK 

Aoalysis by distillation. Hass Wo vrr avd J Rabiwowtcz Chtm Pabnh 1WI, 
F*-® Directions are given for constructing the simple app and performing distns 
oy which tit characteristics and boiling relations of solvents, single or mixed, may be 
detd- when only 2-4 cc of substance is available Charts show comparative results 
« methoij and the Cngler method for benzine, a mixt. of benzine and acetone, 
and for a mi xt. b 60-200 , but the nature of this mixt- is not stated J II M 

of the constituents of a mixture of volatile liquid*. M Eeha*- 
, Bu * J oc ‘ h '’» 80-4(1931) — The method, which can be used for the 

detn. of ale and ether in pastes of Poudre B, depends upon the complete vaponza- 
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tion of the ale ami ether in a vacuum, the detn of the quantity of heat absorbed by 
this vaporization and the wt of the jubilances vaporizer] The npp consists of a 
silvered Dewar tube fitted with a stopper carrying a thermometer graduated in tenths 
of a degree and an A1 tube which is provider! with an extt tube to lie connected with the 
vacuum pump The sample is weighed in the A1 ttilie which is plicrrl in the heated 
Dewar tube which is filled with hot water The tube is esacU3ted and the rate of cooling 
observed The results obtained were t»cltcr than those obtained by the usual methods. 

W T If 

Effect of light on the determination of ethylene. J Lours Onrasrinna and J. II. 
fiovn, Jr Ind E*t Chtm .Anal Id 3, 123(11131) — lly painting the Williams ptpet 
black. except for a narrow vrrtical strip, the detn cm be made more accurate when 
made in sunlight, which probably increases the activity of Hr upon heavy hydrocarlmns 
so that the CilL results obtained by absorption in Hr aq are otherwise high when 
made in sunlight W T II 

Volumetric determination of citric acid in calcium citrate. G Romeo J?irai/a 
ttal esienze prnfumt 11,11m xxvt(l92'l) c 1 C A 24,2'K i3 Tiie Ca citrate is converted 

into the K salt and treated with an excess of standard AgNOi soln , the excess licing 
titrated with thiocyanate Oxalic acid, tartaric acid, IICl and HiI’O,. but not CaSOi 
nor pectic substances, interfere MCA 

Color reaction of glycerol with alkali thiosulfates D Ganassini Arch ut 
btorhtm ttal 2, 239-12(19.30) — Most of the color reactions of glycerol arc due to Its 
products of oxidation or dehydration Of these, acrildchjdc, which is formed by 
heating with KHSOi (or TljOi or I’iO») either glycerol or its d< nvs , may be Identified 
by spontaneous conversion of its plicnylhydraronc into phenylpyrarolme this giving 
an intense viofet coloration in the presence of oxidizing agents in acid soln 1'owd. 
NaiSjOi dissolves in very coned glycerol solo . with slight heating to a colorless soln , 
which becomes sky blue and then deep indigo when heated to boiling This reaction 
is not given l»y carbohydrates in general, but a much less intense cotoration is obtained 
with the polyhydrlc ales To sep glycerol from org liquids and tissues, the material 
is mixed with water and filtered, the filtrate liemg treated with a slight excess of basic 
I1> acetate and filtered After removal of the I’b as sulfide, the liquid is evapd to 
dryness with milk of lime, the residue licing extd with a mixt of fl'% ole (2 parts) 
and 1 1»0 (1 part) and the soln evapd to a sirup, to winch the above test is applied 
To ext glycerol present as glycerides, glycerophosphate or lecithin, the material must 
first lie hydrolyzed with NaOII The coloration given with thiosulfate appears to lie 
due to the transitory formation of the unstable blue mollification of S The test may 
lie used also for the detection of thiosulfate II C. A. 

New analytical applications of the reaction of ammonia on resorcinol In tho pres* 
ence of cations. Licoa Hey Hull soc chim J4). 47, 1102-3(1030); cf. C. A. 23, 
1'K)'), 24, 2307. — NIL was added to n 5% soln of resorcinol In ether, just to the point 
of resolution A soln contg 0 0011% CdCI, 211,0, added carefully, gave a blue 
ring at the junction of the 2 layers in 20 min It persisted f»-10 mm Lower concns. 
gave a noncharacteristic violet. In the analysis for Sn, stannic Sn gave the best re- 
sults The Sn was oxidized with Ilr until the soln was n light yellow. Two or 3 cc. 
was shaken with 5cc. Nil, (d — 0 023) for several mm . 2 or .3 cc off,%aq resorcinol 
was added, giving a white ppt of Sn(OH)i. which turns blue in 2-20 min This test 
is sensitive to 0 0015% SnCl, 2II|0 Ixiwer concns gave a nonchsracteristic gray. 
The result fs not affected by less than 400 times as much Sb as Sn G Af 

Detection and estimation of hydroxyl groups In organic compounds. IfurrMANM. 
Phnrm Zlz 76, 113-4(1031) — This is a commentary on the usual methods (by the aid 
°f AcCI, Ae,0 and TlzCl) in connection with expts on resorcinol, orcinol, Me salicylate 
and 2.7.hydroxytetralol. m which the procedure of Verb y and liftlsing was used 

. J . W. O. K. 

iodoxybenzoate as a test reagent for free phenolic hydroxyl groups In organic com- 
pounds. Ciiauncev D. Leake Free. Soc. Lxptl Jhol. Med 28, 148-50(1930).— 
Morphine salts treated with an aq soln of NIL iodoxybenzoate give a straw to garnet 
color reaction No other opium alkaloid, except apomnrphme. gives a color with this 
reagent The reagent docs not decompose the compds with which it comes in contact; 
it reveals by an oxidizing color reaction the presence of a * free” phenolic hydroxyl 
P^P The test should be useful in detecting and differentiating morphine and apo- 
morphine from other opium alkatotds, adrenaline from cphedrinc, acctarsone from 
"fher qmnquevalent arsenics fs ft detects phenol ami crcsol as preservatives in org. 
lluids The test substance need not lie miscible with the reagent; thorough shaking 
is sufficient The pharmacol effect of substances treated with this reagent docs not 
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seem to be altered Substances such as codeine, in which the H of the phenobc hydroxyl 
group is replaced, have much less toxicity and general pharmacol action than the parent 
substances. C. B. Bailst 

Detection of hydrogen in volatile organic compounds. 1 iwit Stone. Ciewirt 
inalysl 20, No 2. 7(1931) — Ily passing the vapors through a small opening so that 
they stole against hot CuO in a test tube, water is formed and condenses on the upper 
walls ol the tulic W T. H 

Note on the Ter Meulen-Heslmgt methods for the estimation of nitrogen, carbon 
and hydrogen in organic material. E P CRiFFtvc and C. L Alsbbrc /. Am 
Cher i Soc 53, ICVtT— ‘>(1031) —This is a discussion and suggestion of modifications of 
the methods for N. C and H developed by Meulon and lleslinga (cf C A 19, 22G. 
2405) C.J West 

A method for the (mercurometnc) determination of formaldehyde and hexamethyl- 
enetetramine EvuiQUB E Redaguati Ann Farm Bioqvtm 1, 150-8(1930) —The 
substances are reduced with the aid of Knapp’s reagent modified, and the final detn 
is accomplished by titration with 01 A' AgNOi according to the method of Dcnigis 
R claims that the method is rapid and exact B S Levine 

New method for the estimation of halogens in organic substances. Joan A 
Sanchez Ann farm bioquim 1, 121 -.31 (laid) — Heat the org substance in a closed 
tube together with solid KjMnO, ext with water and destroy the excess of the reagent 
with 11,0, Dct the halogen titnmetncall> The method can be applied to quantities 
of org matter as low as 0 02 g It is applicable with a high degree of precision to ali- 
phatic and cyclic den vs and to substances nch in C and poor tn halogen, and nee term 
The detn of halogens in substances such as C.CI. and the halogen denrs. of phenyl 
is accomplished with prater case than by the method of Canus. B S Lbvtnb 

The activity of Professor F Wald in analytical chemistry (Quadbit) 2. Conduc- 
tivity measurements and titrations (Hahn) 2. Oxidation of heterocyclic As compounds 
by I (RA2tnABV, M ALISOV SKIl) 10. 


Filschungen. Edited by Siegfried TCrkel. Graz* Ulr Moser 93 pp 
Reviewed in Anafyjf 56, 141(1931). 

SciiVFTAN, P Gasanalyse in der Technik. Leipzig- S HirzeL SO pp 
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EDGAR T WHERRY AND J F SCTIAIRER 

Gallium. IV. Occurrences of gallium in zinc minerals. Jacob Parish and 
Chester B StIlson Am Mineral 15,521-7(1930) — The arc spectrographic method, 
with graphite and also Ag electrodes, was used in a study of a no of Zn minerals for 
the detection ol Ga The relative intensity of the Ga lines is listed Sphalerite, 
gahnite, hopeite. parahopeite and adamite were found to be galhferous Ga was not 
detected m calamine, smithsomte. xincite, hydroxinate, goslante, hodglinsonite, hard>- 
stonite and dmohednte A M. Brant 

Tellunum and tellurium minerals of Hungary. S Koch BdnySs Kohis 
Lapoh 62, 425-9. 449-52(1929) — Te is the one element discovered by a Hungarian 
scientist P£l Kitaibel Eleven Te minerals are found in Hungary, ten of which were 
first discovered there The genetic relations of these are summarized Native Te of 
Facebanya contained 0 15-2 78% Au Tetradymite, bessite, wehrlite. petzite. muth 
mannite, krennente. sylvanite nagyigite. tellunte and stutzite are described The 
mines which once yielded such Au-contg tellundes belong now to Roumama, and most 
ol them aie not being worked S S ns FinAlv 

__ Botes on nckardite, a new occurrence Wit P Crawford Am Mineral 15, 
Rickardite Cu»Te» has been found in the sulfide ores of the Bngg’s 
mine. vva rren, Am A M Brant 

s-rystallography of etibmte and orpiment from Manhattan, Nevada. CnARUS 
Padaciie and David Modell Am Mineral 15, 365-74(1930) — The crystallographic 
leatures are gi\ en in detail The data on orpiment give addnl proof that the mineral 
is monodmic AM. Brant 

rnioi l-T J”!* blende. G Kalb and L Koat Ccntr Mineral Ctol 

lygVA, ood-7 Zn blende is referred to the octahedral isohannotuc crystal type, 2 
forms, tesp , black and reddish brown to reddish yellow, are distinguished B C. A 
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Arsenoferrite from Jachymov, Czechoslovakia. Wh. F. Fosoag and M. N. Short. 
Am Mineral. 15, 423-9(1930) —This mineral. FcAsi, is the arsenide member of the 
pynte group It is isotropic in character, differing from 15llingite which is anisotropic. 
It be distinguished from smaltite only by cheni. tests The color is dull medium 
gray. The phys properties art- metallic luster, no cleavage, hardness 5 5. sp. gr. 
G 42 Jach) mov arsenofemte occurs as fine-grained irregular masses in a carbonate 
gang Chem analysis of material contg some gang ga\ e: Fe 24.S8. Cu 1.34, Pb 0 05. 
CaCOj 34 00, MgCOj 1 57. As CO S4. S 1 OS, sum 99 76%. Co and Ni were not detected. 
The blowpipe characteristics are the same as those for Idllingite. A. M. Brant 
T he crystal structure of cryolithiomte. G Mknzer. Z Krut 75, 265-87(1930) — 
A detailed report of the structure of LuNauAliFu (cf C. A. 22, 2340). The side of the 
unit cube is 12 097 =*= 0 004 A U and the ealed. d is 2 791. Coordinates for the F 
atoms are 0 035, 0 04 and 0 64 (all *=0 01). Although the structure is analogous to 
that of garnet, the diffraction effects are quite different, for in garnet the O atoms are 
almost negligible, while in cryolithionite the corresponding F atoms are the most im- 
portant. fi. S Ramsdbll 

Boleite, pseudoboleito and cumengeite. B Gossner. Z. Kns t 75, 365-7 
(1930) — A criticism of the structure detn of Fnedel and llocurt (C 4. 24, 4734). 
G. maintains that the x-ray data show boleite to be cubic an d not tetragonal. 

L. S Raxisdell 

Origin, weathering and artificial coloring of agate. 1L Heinz. Chem. Erie 4 , 
501-25(1930) — The different layers in agates were examd chemically, optically and 
by x-rays. Analyses are given of the white weathered crust and of the fresh agates; 
e. g . flint from the English chalk gave I tor the inner black portion and II for the white 
chalk like crust. 

S.O. (FeJUJiO. (ili.Uo)O C*0 Ifw- D 

I 97 93 0 27 0 20 0 59 1 25 2 596 

II 96 72 0 2S 0 09 1.71 1.6S 2 501 


The portion sol. in 10% KOH soln . taken to represent admixed opal, varies in different 
bands from 5 02 to SO 69%. with a corresponding range in d from 2 620 to 2.601. Arti- 
ficial coloring, by soaking in sugar soln. for 1 4 days and then in coned. HjSOc was effected 
in the finer-grained lajers contg. more opal, rather than in porous weathered layers. 
Banded and tubular structures, similar to those seen in agates, were obtained experi- 
mentally by the interaction of abac add sols and salt solas. B. C. A. 

Agate. G. Linck and II. Heinz Chem. Erie 4 , 526-8(1930). — A discussion of 
the preceding abstr. The banding of agate is attributed to the alternating action of 
solns of silicic aod and of salts, the former during the dry season and the latter during 
the wet season of the year B. C. A. 

The relations of magnetite and fimenite in the magnetite deposits of the Dnlath 
gahbro. G. M. Schwartz. Am. Mineral 15, 243-52(1930) — Polished surfaces of the 
Utaniferous magnetite ores and gabbto were examd. in reflected light. The Ti was 
found to occur only in the form of ilmemte, as grains and as intergrowths along the part- 
ing planes of magnetite. The intergrowths are estd. to amount to 15% of the ore. 
Their texture is attributed to the breaking down of a solid soln. A. M. Brant 

Four stages in the alteration of the Vdenenve uraninite. H. V. Ellsworth. 
Am. AfineraJ. 15, 455-60(1930). — The specimen, found in 1SS6, shows well-marked 
zones of material due to progressive alteration. The central rone A has a steely blue- 
black color, hardness 6, sp. gr. 9 144. zone B has a pitch-black color, hardness 4 5, 
*P- gr. 7.i,9; zone C has a bright “flame-scarlet*' color, hardness 3 5. sp. gr. 5.273. 
waxy luster; zone D is a very thin irregular layer with hardness 3 and h-i* a buff to 
apncot-yellow color and waxy luster. The chem analysis of the first 3 ore tabulated. 
The results indicate that when analyzing altered uramnites for age detnx., all red and 
yellow alteration products should be excluded. This is due to the abnormal increase 
in the Pb-Ur ratio in these products. A. M. Brant 

Uraninite from Place r de Guadalupe, Chihuahua. Roger C. Wells. Am. 
Mineral. IS, 470-3(1930). — The mineral occurs in a calate vein about 2 ft. thick be- 
tween porphyry and shale. It is intimately assoed with Au. The nodules range 
from small specks to the sire of a walnut. Above the water level the pitchblende n 
leached out leaving v ‘ * -* " *-* • - - 


Al,Qj 0213. H,0 (6 41), sum 99.70%. The age of the veins ealed." from the Pb-Ur ratio 
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is 36 million years Tlie *p gr , 10 C3, dctd liy pycnometer. is the highest so far re- 
ported for uramnite A M Brant 

Euhedrsl magnesite crystals from Winkler County, Texaa. Join* T. Lonsdale 
Am Mineral 15, 238-0(1 f>}0) —Magnesite crystals J-5 mm long were obtained from 
drill cores at 2G90 feet. The matrix is dolomite limestone contg (lint nodules Many 
of the crystals are stained srith petroleum or s'phatt A. M. Brant 

The occurrence of magnesite and of Iron ore* at Tarrekalsse, Sweden. Alvar 
I ffiCBQM. Geo! Fortn Foth 52, 4 17-50(1030) — Tlie magnesite is usually accompanied 
hy chlorite, asbestos and magnetite The proliable formation of the ores is discussed 

Wilhelm Secerblok 

Feldspars In the Adirondack anorthosite. Harold L Allino Am. Mineral IS, 
267-71(1010) —A discussion ct an article by Barth (C A 24, 6258) A. concludes 
that (1) the plagioclase ol the Adirondack anorthosites consists of labradonte grading 
into andesme with an appreciable though small percentage of K feldspar in solid soln . and 
(2) late-stagc interstitial feldspars arc Na rich anorthoclases and K-beanng ohgoclases 
The latter may be untwinned A. M Brant 

A chromium-bearing pyroxene from Jtgenfontela, S. Africa. JI. O 'Daniel. 
Z Krttl 75, 678(1910) — This dark green mineral occurred as a nodule in the blue- 
ground The angle between the 110 and HO cleavages was 02*49'; between 110 and 
001. 70*7' Analysis gave SiOj 53 53. Al.O, 1-30. Cr,0, 1 90, I eO 2 10, CaO 2200 
and MgO 17 fSK, sum 0'J 73%, up- a I 6722. S 1 CM 7, y l 7015 L S Kamsdsia 
A titunlferou* augite from Cbaudrawatl, Sirohl State, Rajputana. A I, Coulson 
Records Ceoi Surrey Indio 63, 448-60(1030) — The mineral occurs in a contact meta- 
morphic product at the junction of olivine gabbro with calcic rock. Its assoed minerals 
arc calcite, wollastonile, pectohtc, quartz, microchne, orlhoclase, plagioclase and magne- 
tite Optical data are given AldfN II Fmerv 

Iron-rhodonite from Tuna Hiitberg. N Sunoius Geal Finn Fdrh 52, 401-0 
(1030) — An ore found at Tuna I last berg was a very Mg poor olivine bolding 27 9% 
MnO and 40% 1 eO. small grams of garnet and a pyroxene like mineral which made up 
4to5%byvol of the car The last named mineral tra* found tohe an Tench rhodonite 
with the coropn h.O, 47 7R. AI.O. 0 08, Te^)i 0 11, TeO 14 61. MnO 29 20, MgO 
1 93, CaO OJ5,HiOO 1/0. aunt 1 00 25% The mineral it colorless or slightly pink ana 
has 2 excellent cleavages nearly at right angles to each other. Discussion of the work 
of Weibull and of I’almgren and Sobral on similar minerals leads S to conclude that 
the name iron rhodonite should be reserved for member* of the sene* which contain 
considerable amts of FeO Wilhelm SECCRBLOir 

The structure of anthophyllite, R,M{i(SiO,)i. B E Warren and D I. ModelL. 
Z Knit 75, 161-78(1930)(in English) — Anthophyllite is the simplest orthorhombic 
amphibole X ray data lead to the formula H|Mg,(SiO,)i rather than MgSiOi Ro- 
tation photographs give a - 18 6, b — |7 9 and e - 5 27 A U The unit contains 4 
rools and the space gToup is V‘ fc ‘ Compared with enstatite (C A. 25, 1420) the values 
for o and c are identical, but b for anthophyllite is twice that for enstatite A block 
of enstatite is multiplied by the action of symmetry planes to form the anthophyllite 
cell, except for ■/• of the Mg atoms, which fall In unlikely positions and drop out Each 
Si is surrounded by 40 at oms tetrahedrally arranged Sharing of tetrabedra corners 
gives nse to the characteristic amphibole double Si-O chains One twelfth of the (O, Oil) 
positions are not bound toSi, hut toonly3Mg These are only singly charged and must 
be OH The general relations between amphiboles and pyroxenes are discussed 

L S Ramsdell 

Soda-nch anthophyllite asbestos from Trinity County, California. J D Lauder- 
milk and A O Woodford Am Mineral IS, 259-62(1030) —The country roclc is 
serpentine contg minute branching veins of chrysotile and much thicker veins (up to 

0 an ) of amphibole asbestos They are short branching and lie in the crushed thekea- 
sided rock in roughly parallel positions The fibers are usually perpendicular to the 

’£* Ie material was found to be anthophyllite with tr ■» 1 C06, 0 »■ J 013. 7 m 
a ® P ara " e l to elongation, was pate yellow gTecn, in the other directions colorless 

Analysis rave S<Oj 57 70, AI,Oj 200. Fe,0. trace, TtO 5 32. MgO 21 12. CaO 5 10. 
Na.O 7 40, kiO absent, MnO trace. HiO* 1 80, 11,0“ 0 30, sum 100 74% A. M. D. 
m ^Df^ophyllito and enstatite. F. Coles Phillips Geal. Magi 7, 

1 j » » j) ~ I?**® * nine T a l* were ohserved in thin sections of rocks from the Shet- 

land Islands The anthophyllite shows a variable degree of alteration to talc The 
enstatite is of later formation than the anthophyllite, but there is little evidence that 
the pyroxene formed at the expense of the amphibole A M. Brant 
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Hyperstheniratlon and its explanation. D. GuntARAES. Ann acad. brasil set. 2, 
1-11(1930) —The formation of hypersthene from diopstde by way of chnoenstatite is 
discussed from the crystallographic point of view, and a general theory is put forward 
to account for the chem transformations which have occurred for silicate minerals 
It is supposed that at high temps and pressures the small quantity of water present 
acts as an electrolyte, and interaction of silicates, or of silicates and SiO», and the trans- 
formation of one mineral into another is possible in directions controlled by the H- 
lon concn _ . _ , ® C A 

Tremolite from near Jasidih, Bihar. A L CoulSOn Records Geo! Survey India 
63 444-0(1930) AldeN 11 Esiery 

Changes in hornblende at about 800°. Vsuctt. E Barnes. Am. Mineral. 15, 
393-417(1930) —A *et of 14 samples of hornblende including ederntc and pargasite 
and 0 of the tremolite-actinolite senes were studied optically before and after heating 
in air The samples w ere later heated to 850“ in a stream of H and the optical proper- 
ties again studied The results are gnen in tabular and graph form It was found 
that green hornblende when heated in air changes to brown hornblende, with the opti- 
cal properties of basaltic hornblende. The Fe poor hornblendes do not change on heat- 
ing Tremolite behai.es ble the Fe-poor hornblendes and actinolite jibe the iron- 
nch ones The changes observed in heating the fatter are an increase in d , ns, bire- 
fringence and dispersion; a decrease in extinction angle, a change m optic angle to 
about 65"; a change in pleochroism from greens to browns The birefringence of 
brown hornblende in violet is greater than that foT red, and the opposite is in general 
trot 1 1 it common hornblende The rrt..% loss on heating is only a fraction o' the HiO 
obtained by analysis; there is marled conversion of Fe'*'* to Fe***. Heated horn- 
blendes in general show a more complete change in Fe + * than basaltic hornblendes. 
Dehydration has little effect on the optical properties, but they change almost in pro- 
portion to the change in the total Fe oxides, with Fe*** being especially influential. 
Brown hornblende when heated in H changes back to green hornblende. Inversion 
does not take place In dehydration, H and not H»0 (except that which is not a con- 
stituent part of the space lattice) is given off The O remains in the mineral, either 
oxidizing Fe** to Fe***, or in the absence of Fe** remaining free because of its size. 

A M. Brant 

Notes on some Franklin minerals. X, H. Baubr and Harry Herman. Am. 
Mineral 15, 340-8(1930) —Cvmmingtonile (Zn, Mn-beanng) was found embedded in 
rhodonite or garnet. The green prismatic crystals ha\e a cleavage angle of 54*28'. 
The chem compn is- SiO» 49 74, AI,0. 1 72. FeO 12 80. MgO 8.31, ZnO 1046, MnO 
13 79, CaO 0 49, Na,0 0.22. H,0* 210; sum 99 09% The optical properties are: 
biaxial-, 2V « 75*. ZAc » 15*. Y = b, a = 1 657, ft ** 1.074, y « 1 6S5 Apophylltle 
found as pale-pink radiating crystals in limestone has the compn SiOj 50 90, CaO 
24 74. KjO 3 70, NaiO 0 42. MnO 0 47. ZnO 1 79, HiO 17 71% The derived formula 
is (Ca, K, Na, Mb, Zn)j SnOi 3'/«HtO Barysilile occurs as thin films and veinlets 
assoed with garnet, aximte, hardystonite The chem compn is SiO» 16 84, PbO 
77 35, MnO 3 33, FeO 0.23, Al.O, 0 59, CaO 0 21, MgO 0 78, ZnO 0 30, HiO 0 07. sum 
99 70%, the formula is 3Pb02SiI0i The optical properties are- uniaxial-; u 2 033, 
* ■= 2 015 Celestile is reported from Sterling Hill It occurs in cavities in frankhmte 
ore as good crystals tabular parallel toa(100). CMorophoenicite (previously described 
as chnozoisite) is compared with that mineral Dalolite has been found m crystals 
tabular to b(010) Ferroschallenle, m which the Mn of schallente is partially replaced 
by Fe, has the compn : SiO, 31.12, MnO 29.22, FeO J7 12. MgO 0 12, ZnO 3 63. As,0, 
12 46, H,0 6 42, sum 100 09% A single specimen of manzanbrucile was found This 
had a Mg to Mn ratio of 5 1 The chem analysis of ■irai’ife is- insol 0 29, HjO 1.32, 
F 1 41. COi trace, CaO 45 89, ZnO 1 54, MnO 1 23, MgO 0 84. PbO 0 51, AsiO, 35 24, 
PiO, 12 54, sum. corrected f or O •= F,, 100 22%; sp gr is 3 542 and « = 1 684. The 
relations of the members of the apatite-svabite senes are discussed A. M. Brant 
T he Etructure of hardystonite, CaiZnSiiO r . B £ Warren and O. R. Tratjtz. 
c. -Krisl 75, 525-S(1930)(m Enghsh) — From rotation and oscillation photographs it 
is shown that the unit cell and space group of hardystonite are the same as those found 
for melihte (C. A. 24, 4736). The dimensions are a » 7.83, c = 4 99 A U , c/a = 
0637. The at. arrangement is the same as in melihte, except that the (Mg, Al) is re- 
piacedby Zn L. S RamsdelL 

Crystal lattice of eulytite, BuShOu. G. MenzbE- Centr. Mineral. Geol. 1928 A, 
’2(K1. — Powder photographs show a cubic, space-centered lattice, a. 1025 =*= 0 02 
A.U.; d. 6.32 =*> 021. If a mol. wt, of 1109 is assumed, there are 3.7 mols in the unit 
=“• B. C. A. 
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Tie stru ctur e of dsaburitc. CaBrSiiO* C. Btrvssi. astv F l Uqunc sg. Z. 
Eni TS, 133-46 (1930) (in English) — The orthcehoesbic unit cell hss the dimemsous 
a - s.75. b - S.01 (ad C -» 7.72 A. U. If tie symmetry is hofobcdral. the space group 
is \ ” There are 4 mols. in tie celL The unit cf s t ru ct u re is not aa SO. troop, but 
rather EL-Oi. 2 tetrahedral groups being Enktd by a comraca O atom. The eighth 0 
•ton forms a tetrahedron anti O atoms from SSiiO? troops. The B stems are at tie 
centers of these tetrahedra. Although tie p r ese nc e of B dies the detn. cf structure 
difficult. parameters are derived lor all posticcs- L. S. RuPrns. 

Zo.srfe and its nshve rock from the high mountains cf Ylstetbotteo. E«: i r j 
GUT f>«2 Grab Ini. Cw*. VfsaL i 22. 2S3-9SU930) —Three samples of anpbiooite 
from different localities were exacd. _ The rock is dark grayish green. semewhat slite- 
Hke, with porpirnuc injections of toiste ia a granular base <4 hornblende, plagiociaw 
and quartz. The long. fiat, stinted tcasite needles are white with a tinge cf green, 
and are, in general. coented with r e s pect to tit cleavage plane (100). Tht optical 
onectificei is««-c,(t“4. y «■ o. The sp p. ts S-STS, it ts opticdy -4- and 2V «■ 39- 
56*. ® - 1 mu. 3 - 1 7C20. y - 1 7IT3 .Analysis pave SiO, 39.37. AbOi 32X6. FeiO, 

1 47, FcOO IS. McO 0 02. CaO 2432. MgO none. TiO, 030 and HiO t.S9%- lV*np- 
tious and analytes of tie ether mineral const, meets are included- _ The composite 
material from Spiapfjallet. sp pr. 3.OT0, contained hornblende TOT, nisitr 103. quarts 
7.7, plsgtoeUse 3.5. garnet 5.7 and titamte 2.1% by wt. W. L. Has. 

Sappiirine in the VUagipatam district. IL CaoorsHixr. Rcerris Graf. .Tuner 
7«du 6J, 445-5(1930) — The material cccurs as a thin run around prams of heroymtt 
Optical data are given. AtcOf H. E>ce*t 

Forcnlmation of sib cates. XV. Krvrrr. dm. Erie 4. 549-50(1930) — A father 
disco's an of the chtm. fc rmu la cf tocrmaline. with ccmgan so n of the mews cf K_ 
(G A 25, 1431) and of Maciatschkt (C. A. 23, 5132 and C. A . 25, 1451). To con- 
form with the detn. that the amt cell contains 3 mols, the empircaJ formula may be 
multiplied by 3 51 or 9/4 B C. A. 

The space lattice of nitrolife. F*A_vt lima a.vp Eavsr Mm. Z. Krtsi. 75, 
421-9(1930) — The wthcrbombic unit eeQ cf na treble has the dimensions o — 1&3S4 * 
0.004.4 - 1S.715 * 0XC7 and c - 6.332 ■* 0 00S A. U. U coatams S mefs. of 
Si(0,s2Hi0 If holohedrsl symmetry ts osremed. the space procp is Y*, J ; other" i* it 
u or \t L. S. Rutspsu. 

The crystal stru c tur e of muscovite. V. W. J series- jum J. Xt'csr. Z. KnsL 75, 
211-27(19SD)(In Ecplisi) — The stnietcre far cusconte proposed by Faohnp (C. A 
24, 2694) has bees confirmed, and the details of the structure are discussed. Four 
tools, of EAli(AlSij)Oi^OHlt are in the taonodmic cmt. with a «■ 19 95, 4 ■= 912 
t =* 5 IS A. 11 and 3 *» 95*30'. The dose relations between diopade. tremcCte and 
muscovite are discussed L. S. RMTom. 

The structur e of chrysotfle, IEMp,Si^)v B E. Wasxxrt and X7. L. Bucc. Z. 
Krtsi 76, 20 1-10(15130) (in English) — Cirysctile (variety of serpcnfcne) occurs cole 
in bundles of parallel fibers with randeen cnenutioo about the fiber axis (— c avis) 
It is not possible to obtain rotation photographs about any other axes and exptl data 
are consequently meager This proposed s tr uc tur e is believed, however, to be correct 
in its main features. The mat eeQ is mcmociiaic, with a •= 14 66. b =» 1SJ. e — A33 
A. D and 3 83*16’. The space procp is probably The mut contains 4 mols. 

of (OH)»Mg,S*«Oii.HiO Each Si atom is surrounded by a tetrahedron of O atoms. 
Shancp ef O atoms by adjacent tetrabedra gives n«e to double Si-O chants, just as in 
the amphibcies. These have the itfUfu . SwOu. and between them lie wcbceiS cf Mp 
and OH arranged as m bruate (Me(OH)J Although the formula calls for 4HtO, 
these are not HiO mols. as each H ts shared by 20 atoms. The lateral binding be- 
tween the chain s is very weak, the perfect fibrous character of chrysotile being thus 
accounted ft* l. S. RsJtsnm. 

Aluminum silicate from AEthar, S. Serbia. F. Trcis. Ba3. see. ]re*{. r\*trct. 
H* — The product, having a compu. corresponding with the f Camilla A4cO>-- 

uSidi THjO. has da 1 9S1S, when heated it evolves water (completely at 650*) having 
an acid reaction. The dehydration curve (CaCU H*SO« or FAH bemg used) ts 
coaouucus. B. C. A- 

chemical cnmposifion cf lessmghe and cents from the Eyshtjm district- Yc 
b. Kioto vich. Treat /art Earn. AltntraL and Met. (Moscow) 1*0.44,46(1930)—' The 
f ormula f or the new mineral lessrggite may closely approach IbCaiCe^UiOu. On the 
assumption cf the presence of an admrxt. cf bastnaate. the campn. of the cente is 
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Cenosite from North Burgess Township, Lanark County, Ontario. R. P. 
Graham and H V Ellsworth Am Mineral 15, 205-19(1030).- — The mineral oc- 
curs as minute pink or pale tose colored crystals on calcite and quartz in soln. cavities 
in a coarse granular limestone. Cbalcopynte and celestite ore also present It is ortho- 
rhombic in crystn , prismatic in habit The mineral is optically — . with 2 V about 
30*45', a *> I G44, (S - 1 G SO, y = I C91. Orientation o = a, (►=£. c = y Other 
phys properties are hardness 5-6. sp p 3 G12, vitreous to pearly luster, no cleavage 
Chem analjsis ga\e SiOj 34 G6, (Ce, La, Di)iO, 3 22, (Yt, Er)jOi 35 40, CaO 16 72. 
SrO 0 31, AljO,. Fe»0», BeO 022, MnO 002, Na,0 0 27, K,0 trace, MgO 0 10, CO: 
b 5S, SOi 0 04. H)0 2 54, 11,0 (110-130°) 0 04, sum 100 23%, formula deduced. 2CaO - 
(Ce, Yt),Oj CO, 4SiO, 11,0 A M Brant 

Allodelphite, b new sihcoarsemte from LAngban. P Quensel and H von Ecxer- 
mann Gtol Foren Forh 52, 1 3!Mb(1030) —The mineral which Flmk labelled ”un 
described mineral no 325’ in his catalog of new minerals from LAngban (cf C A 10, 
2G23, 20, 1778) is now named allodelphite to show its relation to synadelphite. Allodel 
phite occurs as thin crusts of small well defined elongated tabular crystals of a dark 
red brown color, but deep wine red in transmitted light. The luster is submetalhc, 
fracture conchoidal and streak chocolate brown It is optically-, sp gr ■= 3 573 
The compn is SiO, 0 23, As,0. 21 91. As.O, 0 02. Sb,0, 0 15. A1,0, 1 50. FcO, 098, 
PbO 0 39. MnO 50 30, CaO 1 10. MgO 6 22. K,0 0 74, Na,0 0 53, HiO 8 82. sum 99 49% 
Allodelphite is evidently a new representative of the small group of silicoarscnates or 
sibcoarsemtes. Two general formulas are suggested 9 RO-As, 0 ^iO, 515,0 and 5RO-- 
2R,0, As,0, SiO, 511,0. Q and E discuss these in the light of a new analysis of the 
related mineral synadelphite and conclude that, pending further investigation, the 
formula of allodelphite may be assumed to be MnO (Mn,. As,. MnSDO, H,0 W S 
The hiddemte deposit in Alexander County, North Carolina. Charles Palache, 
S C. Davidson and E. A Goranson Am Mineral- 15, 280-302(1930). — 'The genetic 
history of this deposit was traced. 3 stages of minerahtation being distinguished, as 
follows (1) the lit-par-ht pegmatite stage, (2) the hiddemte pegmatite stage, (3) the 
hiddemte cavity stage. The minerals of the latter stage are described in some detail 
The opticat properties of are <* «■ 1.625,(3 — 1.645, y — l 654; pteochroism 

X *= light yellow, Y = violet, Z = purplish violet; Z nearly parallel to c, dispersion 
weak p > V, 2V = 51*. The mineral is compared as to chem compn. with the find 
at Uto, Sw eden A. M Brant 

Paragenesis of the Newry pegmatite, Maine. H. J. Fraser. Am. Mineral 15, 
349-64(1930) — Structural and textural data indicate 3 periods during the formation 
of the pegmatite, and that the process was essentially continuous In the first period 
mainly silicates were deposited During the second period these changed to Li sill 
cates and phosphates The third period was one of deposition of Mn, he, A1 and Be 
phosphates A M. Brant 

Pegmatite minerals of Poland, Maine. FLarry Berman and F A Gonver 
.4m. Mineral 15, 375-S7(1930) — The minerals found in pockets in microchne com 
prised amblygontte, as a compact nm around the pockets, lilhiophihte, partiall> rc 
placed by reddmgite The chem. compn. is FeO 10 9C, MnO 31.90, Na,0 0 30, Li,0 
9 55. H,0 + 0 40, P,0, 46 35, insol 0 16, sum 99 63% The optical properties of the 
analyzed material were biaxial -I- , 2V *= 60*, a and y parallel to cleavages a — 
l 675, P 1 679, y 1 6SS Rhodochrosite occurs as an irregular layer over the amblygomte 
contg cavities with small protruding crystals of the mineral, strongly etched. Quarts 
occurs as min doubly terminated crystals in veinlets m the rhodochrosite Eosphonlf 
(cf Drugmaa C. A 10, 31) occurs as well formed cr>stals embedded in rhodochrosite 
Reddtngtlc replaces rhodochrosite as granular masses and as veinlets in hthiophihtc 
The color vanes from colorless to deep brownish red, depending on the degree of altera 
Jjon to iandesite. The chem. compn is- Fe t O, 0 05, TeO 12 68. MnO 3S36, CaO 
“15, NajOKiO trace, H.O + 13.16, P»0» 34 52. msol 0 45, sum 100.27%, formula 
i M * 0 PtO»3HiO, with Mn:Fe = 3 1, optically biaxial + with 2V •= 65*; a = 
1 655. (S 1 662, y 1 6S3 Dtckinsonite occurs as small, tabular, highly etched crystals 
assoed with fairfieldite The color is brownish to yellowish green The chem compn 
l . s „„ Fe ° 12 83 ' Mn ° 31 83. MgO 1 67. CuO 2 01, NsiO 7 41. K,0 1 73, Li,0 0 20, H,0 
1.82. PiOi 4078, msol 100, sum 10078%; formula 7(MnFe)O^(Na,K,Ca)0 3P,0,- 
H,0. opti call j biaxial + with 2V near 90'’; sa-1 648, 0 ■= 1 655, y = 1.662 Fair- 
field tie occurs as white foliated plates in rhodochrosite and on. dickiasonite. Its compn 
is FeO 4 74, MnO 14 82, CaO 30 85. Na,0 0 41. K,0 none, H.O 9 70. P t O» 39.65, insol 
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050, sum 100 5S%; formula {Mnr e )0 «C*0 IVCWI 1,0. with Mn.Fe-:3 tj opti- 
cally biaxial + with 2V - 66*; « - 1 (MO, & - 1 650, y - I GOO Apaftfcoocursas 
«mall “nailhead" crystals resting on the other crystals. Landenle, a new mineral, 
is a brown alteration product of reddingite. The crystals are rough and of a form 
suggesting the unit pyramid of the Utter Two cleavages are shown. The chem 
compn is FcO. + FeO 13 51, Mn.O, 2 69, MnO 33 65, MgO 3 07, CaO 139. 11*0 
13 60. F,Oj 31 94, insol 0 13, suns ](X)3S%. This analysis yields the formula 3FcjO. - 
20MnO SriOtIT7H|0. The mineral is related to salmon site in compn and to dcklcnte 
in optical properties. These are biaxial — , 21’ large; Z perpendicular to best, and 
X to an inferior cleavage; pleochroism X dark brown, Y — light brown, Z — yellow, 
a 1 720, B I 726. y 1 735 Gunlmfr is contemporaneous with rhocfochrcKite It is 
identified optically by the following" umaxial+; u - 2 01 — light green. * *■ brown 
The pleochroism is worthy of note A iml crystal from this locality has on the base 
an excellent etch figure o! the forms (loTl) and (11 -l) Its « * 1.5S5, indicating 
high alkali content and probably Cs This crystal was not a part of the phosphite 
suite of minerals and is probably of an earlier period The solos leading to the forma- 
tion of the foregoing minerals were essentially of Mo phosphate with carbonate and 
water, Li rich in the earlier phase and Ca nch toward the end A. M Bravt 
P egmatite minerals of Ontario and Quebec. Hugh S. SrsvcE Am JJmrrot. 
IS, 430-50, 474-oG(ln30) —The minerals occurring in (I) the normal granite pegmatites 
of Ontario and Quebec and (2) the syenite pegmatites of the Wilbert orce district. On 
tano, are reviewed and the pegmatites described The minerals are listed _for those 
of more restricted regional development (1) the Sn bearing pegmatites of New Rosa, 
Nos a Scotia, (2) mica-apatite-pyTOxemte pegmatites of Ontario and Quebec, (3) Li 
pegmatites of southeastern Manitoba and (4) granite pegmatites of British Columbia 

A.M B*avt 

A remarkable occurrence of thucolite and oil in a pegmatite dike, Parry Sound dis- 
trict. Ontario. liven S. Stench Am Mineral 15. 499-520(1930), cf C- A 23, 
79P —The location Is the Besner mine in Heavy township. The pegmatite is a light- 
pink perthite The mineral occurred near the dike walls, at or near the surface. It 
was closely nssoed with radiated groups of a highly altered mineral now chlorite, thought 
to have originally been pyrorthite The mineral thucolite occurred in part as well- 
defined cubic crystals, apparently pseudotnorphie after uratunite Massive material 
is jet black with a conchoidal fracture and a sooty brownish black streak. Its hard 
ness - 4 and sp gr 1 57 The cubes have a dull earthy appearance. Analysis gave 
TivcdiU Crystals HuJ« Thucolite 
Moisture, 110* 2 00 1 CO 

Volatile hydrocarbons 20 19 10 9G 

Fixed C 50 62 61 86 

Ash 26 86 16 63 

99 87% 99 75% 

The ash from both samples was strongly radioactive. Minerals found closely assoed 
with the thucolite were allaoite, beryl, biotite, cyrtolile, garnet, marble, pyrorthite 
0), titanite, uranmite An oily substance was found in 2 parallel fracture xcmes across 
the dike The occurrence of the thucolite indicates that it is not a primary constituent 
of the pegmatite, and S suggests that its on gin may have been from oil introduced 
in a later stage. A M Bkavt 

A note on the occurrence of monante la western Aniona. Robert E S. IIbrne- 
Mam Ant Mineral IS, 536-7(1930) — Scattered pebbles were found in the -Ur am 
gravels in Mohave county Some were good crystals, elongated on the b-axis. The 
sp gr of a group of 8 crystals was 5 04 AM BRANT 

The structure of ap»fcte. L Maxtzv Mexxsu 2. Xrti! 75, 323-3) (1930) — 
The dimensions of the hexagonal unit of apatite are a — 9 30 and c ** 6 S5 A U 
(*0 02) The space group is C*\. and there are 2 noli of CaiF(PO,)« in the cell 
PSJto?* - for 111 atoms are given, but no parameters. St NaRai-Sxabo 
Itni 3S7-9S{193D)(i« English) — -A complete detn has been made by means of *bs 
mni measurements Parameters are given for all at. positions There are 6 
/FlA) groups in the unit cell, 4Ca ion* are on trigonal axes, surrounded pnsmaticaQv 
by 60 ions, GCa ions are surrounded by an irregular polyhedron of IF and SO F 
ions are at the corners of the reflection planes, touching 3 C* ions each. L. S. R 
Laralite from Chittenden, Vermont. Charts Palach* an® F. A. Coirs*. Ant 
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Mineral 15, 338-9(1930) —The specimen, deep blue in color, is backed by quartzite 
containing senate, rutile needles and hematite grains Soln of sample for analysis 
gave 1 49% tnsol . contg SiOi and probably TiO, The sol matenal had the compn • 
AliO. 33 11. FeO 2 59, MgO 12 38, H,0 + 6 24, PjO. 46 17, sum 100 49%; formula 
(Mg.Fe)O AljOj PiO» IliO. with Mg Fe = 8 1 The sp gr is 3 08 The optical proper- 
ties are biaxial- with 2V «» 70°, a “ 1 612 colorless, 0 - 1 634 light blue, y ■= 1 643 
blue A M. Brant 

Two phosphates from Dehrn, dehmite and crandallite. Esper S. Larsen and 
Earl V Shannon Am Mineral IS, 303-6(1930) —The 2 minerals were found on 
a speamen of brecciated phosphorite Dehrmte formed grayish or greenish white crusts 
of fibrous to bladed crystals Itsphys properties are hardness 5, sp gr 3 04. fusibility 
2, with formation of a white opaque bead basal cleavage, hexagonal outline Optically 
it is uniaxial—, <■> = 1 622, c =■ 1614 The compn is msol 012, CuO 50 88, PiO» 
37 12. K,0 l 20, Na,0 7 11 H,0* 1 52. HtO" 0 18, CO, 1 49, sum 99 60%, probable 
formula 7CaO Na,0 2P,Oj H,0 CrandalhU occurs in creamy-white radiating pns 
matic fibers attached to dehmite It is optically +, has a moderate optica! angle and 
has a =* 1 59, t ” 1 CO X is parallel to elongation and Z perpendicular to the cleavage 
(100) It is probably orthorhombic The compn is - SiO, 4 92, AliO, 37 52, P,0» 
25 24, CaO 1 1 Ol, MgO 0 24. 11,0* 17 90, HiO' 1 00. QO, 2 04. sum 100 40%, formula 
CaO 2A!,0, P,Oi 6H,0 This mineral has previously been called "kalkwavelht ” 

A M Brant 

The minerals of the phosphate nodules from near Fairfield, Utah. Esper S. Lar- 
sen and Farl V Shannon Am Mineral 15, 307-37(1930) — The nodules were found 
embedded in a matrix of quartz and calcite They have an ellipsoidal or discotdal 
shape and vary in size up to 8 in The methods used in the study and analysis of the 
minerals are described Most of the nodules consisted of a no of minerals arranged in 
concentric layers or in part lining or filling cavities Calcite. vanscite, pseudowavellite 
and wardite were present in most of the nodules Dehmite (cf preceding abstr ) was 
observed in cavities of the pseudowavellite Seven new minerals were segregated and 
studied optically and physicnlty and analyzed The results are tabulated Wardite 
was found to be identical with soumamte Pseudowavellite is the most abundant 
mineral in the nodules The new minerals are dellaite. 8CaO 5A1<0, 4P,0» 14H,O t 
dertntsontle, 6CaO Al,Oi 2P,O k 5H,0, lewistonite, 15CaO (K.Na)iO 4P,0, 8H,0, engltsh 
ile, 4 CaO K,0 4A1.0, 4P.0, 14H.O; mill, site. 2CaO Na,0 8AUO, 4P,0» 17H,0, lekiite, 
SCaO (Na,K),0 4A1,0, 4P,0» 12H,0, gordomle, MgO A1 2 0, P,0» 9H,0 A M B 
Scorodite from Gold Hill, Tooele Co., Utah. Wu F. FositAO, Harry BeriiaN and 
Ruth A Dogcett Am Mineral 15, 396-1(1930) — The color of the crystals is pea- 
green The mineral is optically-; by the Merwin dispersion method the ns for D 
are: a *= 1 784, 0 = 1 796, y = 1 814. dispersion F-C = 0 3 * 005 2V = 54* * 5°. 
The mineral is a normal scorodite and at Gold Hill forms bodies of considerable magni- 
tude as an alteration product of arsenopynte. A M Brant 

Psittacmite from the Higgins mine, Bisbee, Arizona. Stephen Taber and 
Waldemar T Scjialler Am Mineral 15, 575-9(1930) — The mineral occurs in 
coarsely granular masses of anbedral crystals up to 2 cm diam with well-defined cleavage 
m one direction It is intimately assocd with higgmsite and platy white bante The 
compn is V,0» 21 11, AsjO, trace, PbO 50 13, CuO 19 10, ZnO none, ignition loss 
(H,0) 4 79, msol 3 06 (MnO,), sum 98 19%, approximating the formula 2PbO 2CuO - 
V,Oi 2H,0 ascribed to psittacmite The color is dark olive-green, streak yellow. The 
cleavages show parallel extinction, and the mineral is probably orthorhombic Approx 
values for n are a « 2 22, 7 “ 2 33 The dispersion is strong, p > V. Thick fragments 
show distinct. (xoss. Tt* eX tk* ravneraV Xrwm 

the Higgins mine is compared to that from the Shattuck mine nearby, and the relation 
to descloizite is discussed A M. Brant 

Seamamte, a new manganese phosphoborate from Iron Connty, Michigan. E H 
Kraus, W. A Seaman and C B Slawson Am Mineral 15, 220-5(1930) — The 
mineral occurs in the Chicagon mine near Iron River, Mich , as small aacular crystals 
in crevices in a highly ferruginous siliceous rock A fibrous asbestos like mineral is 
assocd with it The crystals are transparent, pale yellow, unit prisms terminated by 
pyramids, with distinct basal cleavage, orthorhombic — bipyramidal, with a b c = 
0 5195 1-0 4503, hatdness 4, sp gr 3 128 It is optically -f with a = 1640 0 = 
liHS* 7. = 1 665; X = o, Y = 5, Z=c and 2V about 40*. Analysis gave- MnO 
56 22. (Mg,Ca)0 I 61, FeO 013, B.O, 9 95, P,0 4 16 65. H,0 14 57%. The mineral 
is regarded as a double salt of 3MnO B,0» 3H,0 and 3MnO P,0, 3H,0 in equal pro- 
■» rt * oas - A. M. Brant 
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Crocoite, lautante and dietzeite and their crystallographic relationships. B, 
Gower and F. MimcHuo Z Krttl 75, 4 10-2y< 1930) —Lattice constants were 
detd. as follows crocoite. a - 0 82. I* - 7 48. r - 7. 1« A. U . fi - 102*33', C& 4 mol* 
I’bCrO. in cell. lautante. a - 7 18. b - 1 1 -3 % c - 7 42 A. U . B - JOO* 22', Cf k . 4 
mola, CaljO», dietzeite, a - 10 Ifi, b - 7.30. C-U03A U.U-IM* 32'. 4 tools 
The compa is considered as CaliOt CaCrO, rather than 7(CaItO») 8(CaCrO«) as usually 
stated The structural and crystallographic relations of these minerals are discussed 

I. S Ramsdell 

Transparency of gypsum and mica In the ultra-violet- W. Hausmanv and 0 
KnuKrttL, StrahbH'htTop 3S, 3S7-W)(lftT0) —Gypsum is highly transparent for ultra- 
violet rays, which are largely absorbed by mica B C A 

The chemical composition and genesis ol the natural Iron sulfates. XIV. Rudolph 
ScltAUrrEK Z Krut 75, 07-S7(l!> V)), ct C A. 22, 47 . — A detailed discussion of the 
genesis ol rimerile If free H,SOi is present m an aij sotn of rbomboclase. hydrolysis 
is prevented and the acid H.r e (OH),(SO,).(H,0). is stable. This reacts with (IfO)fV 
(11,0), to form rdmente A senes of analyses of nature 1 and artificial voltaite shows 
it to be a mist, of the K re** salta of H,ire.(SO.) u -4- 13Aqand H„Fe,(SO.)u-H84q 

l , S Ramsdell 

Replacement of w ollrtmitc by icbeehte, with observations on the fluorescence of 
certain tungsten minerals Trane R Van Horn. Am Mineral. IS, 401-0(1030) —A 
speamen from the East Tool mine. Camborne, Cornwall. England, contains wolframite 
which is partly or wholly altered or replaced by pinkish scheebtr. Tbe alteration 
seems to have taken place at right angles to the alcavage planes The schechte shows 
a bright blue fluorescence under ultra violet rays, of a darker shade of bfue than other 
specimens eraind Tbe results of tests made on a senes of W minerals are tabulated. 
It is suggested that the fluorescence of some wolframites and hubnentes is caused by 
a slight alteration to scheelitc A M Brant 

A new iron meteorite from Carbo, Mexico. Charles FAiACira and P. A Gonyrr. 
Am. Mineral 15, 3X8-9(1930) — The meteorite, found in 1923. weighed about 1000 
lb The surface is covered with the usual rounded depressions, and in addn there are 
a no of cylindrical holes which are thought to have contained troilite An etched 
section shows well marked octahedral structure There are numerous nodules of troilite 
Tbe bands of karaacito are regular and from 0 5 to 1 mm. thick. The meteorite is 
classed as a medium octahednte, its eompn. is given A. M. Brant 

Statistical review of Ontario's mineral Industry ta 1929. W. R. Rogers and 
A C Young Ann Kept Onl Dept Mines 39, ft I. 1-63(1030) A H. B 

Quinquennial renew of the mineral production of India for the years 1924 to 192S, 
F. II Pascob Records Ceol Surrey India 04.89-92, 251-7, 318-20. 322-4. 3SO-3, 331. 
385-02. 400-3(1930), cf C A. 24, 4245 A. H- E 

The copper shale of Minsfeld. J, w. Gregory Buff. Inst If mint and lift 
No 31(5, 1-22(1931). Cf C. A 25, 898 —Discussion. AtDRN II. EuRRY 

Origin of Copper Mountain (British Columbia) ores. V. Douiacb Tram Can 
Inst. Minin f Met 32,151-452 — An analysis is given of the ore. which consists of basaltic 
and andesitic breccia very little altered by mineral nation possible modes of origin 
of the ore are discussed, it was probably formed before the magma had solidified to 
any great ettent. B. C. A. 

Copper on the Coppermine Rirer, V. V7. T. Geoftrey Gilbert. Eton Ceol 26, 
96-108(1931) — Thu region in the past has been very inaccessible, but the airplane 
has revolutionized these conditions Native Cu. although of widespread occurrence, 
fives little promise ol economic importance, and the chief Oil mineral u the sulfide, 
chalcoate Mineraliaation is apparently confined strictly to the fissures Resem- 
blanccs to the deposits of Michigan are obvious, the main difference being in the angle 
of dip of the flows, which may hare a definite bearing on tbe question of on deposi- 
tion. There appears no reason to suppose that the Cu mineralization will be co-eaten- 
sire with the basalts on the one hand or stnctly limited to them on the other. In this 
a V° any the main requisite is an adequate supply of Cu bearing solas 
Without these, the basalts are no more likely to contain important ore than any other 
roc*, given these, the deposits may occur in other formations as well as in the basalts 
. _ Aucb W Eppbrson 

wr >. H^Mtitahve and qualitative determination of the ore* of Cobalt, Ontario. Jacob 

W Yornra Em Ceel 26, 112-8(1931)— Y. discusses the recent paper by EJlu Thom 

son (C A 25, 1460) T s’ conclusions as to tie pptn of Ag in the veins at Cobalt, and 
also tor the tune of the deposition of the estate composing the veins in relation to the 
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metafile arsenides and suUirxmda, are at variance with previously formulated views 
which have much to support them. Y. gives data to support these contentions. 

Alice W Eppebson 

Determination of carbon content in carbonaceous pyrite. V P ZEMLTAvrrttnv. 
J Ckem Ind (Russia) 6, 883-00(1920) — Detns by 3 different methods were made 
on a closely bound rant of coal and pyrite. All gave practically the same figure of 
26 3% C AC Zachlin 

Origin of the Manchurian magnesite deposit. HraoNAO Nisttiiiaba Econ Ceol 
26, 118-21(1931) — N discusses % statement made by T Kato (Econ Ceol 24, 90-3) 
as to the on gin of the Manchurian magnesite deposit. The conclusion as to whether 
this deposit is a product of replacement of calcareous rock by Mg of magmatic origin, 
as Nunomy and Kato conclude, or of sedimentary origin, as N believes, may have an 
important economic bearing on future exploration for similar magnesite deposits else- 
where- Alice W Epperson 

The withente deposit of the Setthngstones mine, Northumberland. G Trestxail. 
Bull Inst Mining and Met No 31$, 23-0(1931). cf C A 25, 899 —Discussion. 

Alden H Emery 

A gold and diamond field in Brazil. Anon Mining J 170,744-5(1930) 

Alden H. Emery 

Diatomite. Pact. Hatha eer. Bur Mines Information Ctrc 6391, 20 pp (1931). — 
H discusses diatomite under the headings varieties, occurrence, distribution, proper- 
ties, uses, mining, prepn , marketing, producers, production, economic condition of 
the industry and a bibliography of 35 references. Alden H Ekery 

Gypsum. P P Bcdnuov Bull acad set V R. S. S 1930, No 77. 1-180 — A 
collection of the papers pubhshed on the above subject by B and co-workers from 1922 
to 1928 B C. A 

Saif and gypsum in Alberta. J A. Allan Trans Can Inst Mining Met 32, 
232-54(1929) — An account is given of the distribution of salt and gypsum in Alberta 
"They are mostly of Devonian or Silunan age Interbedding of salt, anhydrite and 
dolomite in the McMurray deposits shows that they have been deposited at the edge 
of a sea of varying concn The anhydrite is of primary origin, but much of the gyp- 
sum occurring as selenite, is secondary B C. Al 

The microbiological aspect of peat formation. A. C. Thaysen Fuel in Science 
fir Practice 9, 560-3(1930) —Analysis of the behavior of all known types of cellulose- 
decomposing microorganisms is given as proof that their activity is limited to the very 
surface layers of peat, that it decreases tn intensity under an excess of moisture and 
that m acid peats it ceases long before the cellulose has been eliminated D. A. R. 

The present nature of coals resulting from their history. Leon Dpbbdl. Rev. 
umv mines 5, 10-5, 40-7. 65-77(1931) — It is difficult to draw clcar-cut conclusions 
as to the effect of the history of coals on their nature. The single conclusion is 
that the causes of differentiation are many The evolution of the coal beds is as follows : 
The peat formed had a variable chem. corapn. depending on the nature of the plants 
and especially on their manner of decomprr and consequently on the rate at which the 
peat bogs sank. According to the wt. of the overlying material the mass underwent an 
anthracitization, the modality of which depended upon the initial state, this mass, 
then under equal pressure and time, showed what is termed the “original differentia- 
tion," consisting in a localization of varieties richer in volatile matter in the zone where 
the subsidence was quickest. But if the overburden varied in thickness, it could have 
modified the differentiation and at times might have had the reverse effect (Card) 
At the same time, under the influence of the variable load there was produced a verti- 
cal change by a decrease in volume, relatively greater for lower beds (Hilt's law). At 
the time of folding the influence of static pressure became negligible as compared with 
dynamic pressure Orogemc forces were the cause of a new lateral differentiation, 
because the quantity of energy transformed into heat depended upon the resistance to 
the lateral thrusts It was thus that the regions displaced did not become thinner, 
the rubhing having been solely a source of heat (Serang) ; the masses that had been 
crushed against a resistant block for the most part lost energy, from folding, in heat 
and underwent an intense devolatilization (Herstal) The depth of the bed had only 
a mm influence on the coals already formed Four differentiations are: (I) original; 
(2) by wt. before folding; (3) through orogenic forces, and (4) by wt- after folding’ 
The first and third are generally the most important; the second i3 found occasionally, 
and the last relatively seldom. C. W. Owing s 

Igneous intrusions and ore deposits of the zone of flowage. E. C. Andrews 
Econ. Ceol. 26, 1-23(1931).—' The igneous rocks of the Willyma or Broken Hiff “older- 
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mass” belong to 2 periods of intrusion - that of marked folding, and that of relative 
stability The ore deposits are phases of igneous intrusions belonging to the closing 
stages of the ’"bedded * form All the ore deposits trammed appear to end vertically 
as well as laterally, either against or between bedding planes No sign of feeding source 
has been detected /or the igneous rocks A infers that the Broken Hill region during 
the earlier portion of pre Cambrian time was a fleeted by a movement of strong fold- 
ing in which there was a strong reaction toward the surface of the earth Field study 
suggests that the igneous rocks and the ore deposits may not contain the same mineral 
assemblages which they possessed during their passage to the ••pressure-slacks " The 
latest stages of igneous intrusions appear to have been attended with increased mo- 
bility of the igneous material, resulting in injection and replacement, both of sediments 
and the earlier orthogneisses, by aplite, pegmatite and ore deposits A W. E 

Structural geology of the Conception Biy region and of the Wabani Iron ore de- 
posits of Newfoundland A1.BEKT O Hayes, been Ceol 20,44-61(1931) — A table 
of formations is given, and stratigraphy and structural geology of the region is discussed 
The limits of the Fe ore are fited by faults, and the northern limits of the ore are thought 
to be along a fault line from Colliers Bay to the middle of Conception Bay. The Fe 
ore reserves are discussed, and it is estd that mining operations may continue on a scale 
limited onty by the amt- the market will absorb and the engineering difficulties of sub- 
marine operations. AtiCE W ErPERSON 

Southern contact of the Riesen Mountain granite and the adjacent slate region. 
Aoot.ra Waknacer Leluj 76, No 2, 112-01(1930) — A petrographical study. 

W. L. Hat. 

Differentiation la the Cape Spencer Cow. J Iiciiard ). Ltm> Am Mineral. IS, 
639-65(1930) — This ts the thickest and lowest of a senes of 5 Tnassic lava flows found 
on Cape d'Or, Nova Scotia The opticaf study was made on material from a drill 
core The variations in mineral content, in the FeO MgO ratio, and in the optical 
properties of the pyroxene and plagioclase senes are given in the form of tables and 
graphs Differentiation of the type known as fractionation took place during the 
crystn of the flow This was brought about by the fractional crystn of the plagto- 
dase and pyroxene senes together with the relative movement of these minerals with 
respect to the liquid A M Brant 

Differentiation In the Dartmoor granite. A BrammaU- Nofare 126, 132(1930) — 
Graded and significant variations in the checi. compn of granites from East Dartmoor 
are discussed B C. A. 

Eruptive rocks of the Oberwiesenthal, Erzgebirge. R, IIerre Chem Erie 4, 
632-65(1930) — Petrographical descriptions with chem. analyses are given of pbonolites 
and basalts from this locality in Saxony B C. A. 

Geology of the tenth coast of Hew South Wales. UL The runuoniuc complex of 
the Mount Dromedary district Ida A Brown Ptoc Linnean Sec N. S I Valet 55, 
637-08(1 930) — Tables of complete chem analyses of many specimens of the rocks 
are given. The igneous complex u intrusive into metamorphosed sediments of early 
Paleozoic age, the main intrusion being an outcrop over an oval area of about 25 sq 
mi , probably in laccolithic form The igneous complex consists of plutomc and hyp- 
abyssal types A study of the field occurrence and assoens. of these igneous rocks 
and of their mineralogies! and chemical corapns shows that probably they are all coroag- 
matic, but that the degrees of consanguinity of the different groups vary B considers 
that the main monzomtic series composing the laccolith has been produced as a result 
of the differentiation of a momomtic magma in place, by means of fractional crystn. 
and the sinking of crystals. The ongin of the garnet bearing senes is more obscure, 
it may be due to secondary differentiation of a basic phase of the magma, or the result 
of assimilation of limestone by the monzomtic magma, with subsequent differentiation 
Direct evidence of the age of the intrusion is scanty, but the chem similarity of the 
senes as a whole to the monzomtic rocks of Milton and the la title flows of the Illawarra 
District indicates a probable Permo-Carboniferous age. AitCE TV Epperson 
on, nonte Akkavare (Sjatmja). Per Geijbr Ceol Foren Fork 52, 

JVWtZ83U} — i aneties of nonte rich in Fe have been discovered at Akkavare, Sjatinja. 
The rock is generally massive, dark and with the size of the gram averaging 1 to 2 
mta. lor the main constituents Five specimens are described in detail. The magne- 
tite and ilmemte content vanes from 10 7 to 28 8% by vol m the different specimens. 

WatiEj-M; Sggerslorc 




Lampyophynte of the petrographical pnmnee of Predaxxo- Sn-vio Vardabasso 
i. tcuoht mg Palma 4, 195-.; 16(1928) —In the eruptive territory of Predazzo and 
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Monzone, the stratigraphies! series and the volcanic rocks are crossed by numerous 
dark veins These may be put into 2 classes' (a) non -differentia ted veins related 
to porphynte and tnelaphyre traversing all sedimentary rocks remaining in the district 
(Tnassic period), tuffs and Java but not the intrusts e masses, (6) veins differentiated 
by the continuation of intrusn e masses (monzonite, etc ). these ore the most recent Df ail 
rocks ta this part of the Dolomites The latter basic senes, or Lamprophyntes, contain 
in turn many types considered as representing an alk -calcareous magma (pacific) 
and others an alt magma. This is one of the most salient characteristics of this petro- 
graphical province. V gives 4 figures illustrating the compn. of caraptonite, 3 for 
monchiquite, 4 for nzzonite, with a table of compn , and 2 for Jamprophynte with 3 
analyses There is a bibliography of 34 references. S L. B Etherton 

Water content and degree of compactness of argillaceous rocks, W. Petraschek 
and B Wilser. Derg Ilu'.tenm Jahrb 74, 57-65(1920) — The water content, other 
than that evolved at a red heat, diminishes with increasing metamorphism. B C. A. 

The mineralogy of some deposits of kaohni 2 ed volcanic ash from the slate belt of 
North Carolina. Jasper L Stuckey. Am. ifi ntral 15, 253-8(1930) — The deposits 
described lie in areas of acid volcanic rocks. Quartz, altered feldspar, senate, knolmite, 
epidote, rutile, titanite, hydromica, and halloysite were identified by microscopic means, 
while much fine-grained material could not be identified. Screen tests and chem 
analyses of the material are gnen. The origin of the deposits was fine-grained tuff 
or volcanic ash In the northern part they have been changed by severe metamorphism 
to seriate schist, and in the south have weathered to impure kaolin A M. B. 

Mechanical analyses of sediments bv eentnfnge. Parker D. Trask. Eicon. 
Ceol 25, 5SI-99(1930) — An application of the centrifuge to the procedure of mech. 
analyses of sediments on the basis of Stokes’ law is described The method consists 
in decanting the sand and detg the rate of increase u wt. of finer particles settling out. 
with time. This is done by sepg the suspension contg these finer constituents into a 
no of aliquots and detg wt of material that settles from each aliquot after centrifug- 
ing for definite times and at specified speeds Curves representing the rate of fall are 
constructed by plotting the wt of sediment that settled from the aliquots against the 
proper values for the time. From these curves, both the size distribution of the con- 
stituents and the percentile diams. are readily obtained Chief advantages of the 
method are: it is rapid and does not involve complicated app. , it permits of presenta- 
tion of the results as percentile diams.; and it gives the complete sue distribution of 
the constituents down to any desired dimension, no matter how small A. W E. 

Sedimentation in the Channel Islands region, California. Parker D. Trask. 
Econ Ceol 26, 24-43(1931) — The mech compn. of the deposits of this region varies 
with the configuration of the ocean bottom Finer sediments accumulate in the basins 
and coarser on the divides, topography influencing sediments more than depth of water 
or distance from shore. Finer deposits of the Paafic Coast region are more coarse- 
grained than corresponding sediments forming off master streams, such as Orinoco, 
Mississippi or McKenzie. The CaCO* content of sediments is variable, but in general 
less m shallow water than m depressions, where it reaches a max of 16%. The org. 
content vanes with bottom configuration and ranges from less than 1 to 7% in de- 
posits in the bottom of Santa Cruz basin. Ignition loss is a rough index of the amt 
ol org matter. The C-N ratio of recent deposits docs not vary greatly from 8 4 Con- 
sequently, the org content of sediments may be estd by multiplying the percentage 
of N by 14 Sediments of past geologic age contain about half as much N with respect 
to C as do recent deposits. . _ Alice W. Epperson 

Subterranean water conditions in the coastal regions of the Netherlands. J. 
Versluys. Econ. Ceol 26, 65-95(1931) — Geologic history of the area is given, and the 
character of the deposits and their influence on ground water are described. Chem. 
action in the subsoil of the dunes is discussed Formation of water with excess of alkalies 
is explained by assuming that the sea-water has ceded alkalies to the soil, and that 
these, when the sea-water was displaced by calcareous fresh water, ha\ e in turn been 
exchanged for Ca Alice W. Epperson 

iron and manganese hydroxide sols in relation to the black coating on rocks and tho 
formation of iatente. W. Knaust. Chem. Erie 4, 529-48(1930).— Sols of the hydrox- 
ides were prepd. with IIjPO* as a peptizing agent, and various expts were made to det. 
me conditions for their coagulation. The bearing of these expts on the deposition of 
re and Mn oxides as a coating on rocks and on the formation of latente is discussed. 

B. C. A. 

Sods derived from the glacial boulder-mail in the Hamburg district. E Schmidt. 
cam. Erie 4, 475-500(1930) — Detns of the amt. of CaCOj, of the size of particles. 
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and of the hea\> mineral* present in the lioulder el ay nod the overlying soil* are re- 
corded. B, C. A. 

Annual renew of Swedish geological literature for 1929. R. Sandbcrky and At 
Magvcssov Cert Fire* Ftrh. 52, 689-754(1930) —Continuation with I°0 titles 
of the rcMimfs described in C. A 23, 151S. 2«, 1005 Wtureut Secekbuiv 


The umpolanty of pressed TbS (Taos) 2. Quinquennial review of the mineral 
production of India for the yean 1924 to I92S (Pascos) 9. The evolution of coal 
(Barccs) 21. Method and cost of rrcovencf quicksilver from low-grade ore at the 
reduction plant of the Sulphur Bant Syndicate. Clearlake, Calif (Bradley) 9. Radio- 
activity and the thermal history of the earth (Holmes) 3. Breparatlon and purification 
of the tn Iodides of Sb and As for use la immersion media of high refractive index 
(Free) <5 Structure of silicates (BraGO) 6. Relation between the content* of coil id 
volatile mattrr And in ash (Lb Grays) 21. 


9- METALLURGY AND METALLOGRAPHY 


p J DEMOREST, H V CnXBTT AND RtCHABD RIMDACIl 
What the Bureau of Standard* doe* for metallurgy. Rrcnaap Rimbacii AfrtaJr 
aid Alloys 2,65-70(1931) A. J Monace 

Principal metallurgical product* u tilled In aeronautical construction. G R 
Hamel. drier* stfe 5,650-8(1930) A. J MovaCE 

Progress of metallurgy at Broken HtB, N. S. W. M. R. McKsoirv. Chen k*i 
-Mining Rrr 23, 93-100(1930) —The equipment, operation and reagents used are de- 
scribed Slow speed crushers and vibrating screens are preferred. An all flotation 
treatment with on alV current of 0 005% NaiCQi is used. This process yields higher- 
grade Rb and Zn concentrates, low time factor for flotation and lower costs. A N. >L 
Quintjurnwi) review of the mineral production of India for the years 1924 
H II Psseos Records Gtol Survey Indus 64 (1930) —Introduction. Ibid 1-3 
Summary of progress. Ibid 4-25. — Detailed production figures for Indian minerals 
from 1934 to l'CS are given. Antimony. IhJ 26-8. — Stibnite lodes in gneissose 
granite occur in Punjab They carry 0 dwts. of A u per ton. Stibnite with cervantite 
occurs in the Northern Shan states. The tetrahednte in the Sleetnanabad Cu lodes 
is highly antimomal About 1000 tons per yr. of antimomal Tb, analyxing Fb 77. 
Sh 21% and Ag 6-S or. per ton. is produced in Burma. Copper. Ibid 75-SS.- 
Singbbbum, Cu lodes occur in muscovite and chlonte-quarti schist*. At the surface 
they consist of quart* with malachite, chrysocolla and red oxides of Fe contg small 
quantities of Cu, possibly as red oxide, with sometimes small incrustations of Uebethemte. 
In depth the ore is entirely chalcopynte. There is a small chileoate rone not far be- 
low the surface. In the Darjdhng area, chalcopynte occurs disseminated through 
slates and schists. Recent wort, has shown lodes in Si Via m in which Cu is assccd 
with Bi, Sb and Te Tetradymite and linnaeite are found. Typical minerals art 
chalcopynte. pynte, pyrihotrte, sphsiente and galena. Several occurrences are de- 
scribe d. Bawd win (Burma) ore analysed Fb 13, Zn 8. Cu 7% and Ag 18 M. per ton. 
Arsenic. Ibid 320-2 — The chief Indian source of As is the orpiment mines of Chitral 
where realgar, orpiment and fluorspar occur Bismuth. Ibid 344. — Native Ni and 
bismuth mite occur m wolfram and cflsv.tente- bearing veins of lower Burma. Cobalt. 
Ibid 379-80 — Cobaltitc and danaite have been found disseminated among certain slates. 
The Ni speiss of the Burma Corp contains 3-'4% Co. Nickel. Ibid 412-3 —Nickel- 
iferous pyrrhobte, chalcopynte and pynte occur in various parts ol India. It is a by- 
product in the smelting operations of the Burma Corp Alden If Kucev 
Q uinquennial renew of the mineral production of India for the years 1924 to 1928. 
non. H Cecil Jones. Records Grol. Surrey India 64, 111-46(1930) —-Bihar and 
Onssa are the only parts of India where Te ore is mined for the production of Te and 
steel. In Burma bmonite and hematite are produced for use as a flu* in Fb smelting 
The main plants are described and analyses given of their raw materials and finished 
products. Ore occurrences are also described in detail. Alden II BmbRV 
The concentration of ores by flotation. H, L. Sdlman. Bull /art. and 

Mel No 316, 31-6(1931), cf C A 24, 2699, 5006, 6263 , 25, 001 —Discussion 

Alden H Cmery 

Water concentration tests, Bernard W. Holman Bali Insu Mining and J/eA 
No. die, 29(1931), cf. C A 24, 2699. 25, 001 —Discussion. Alden IL Emsr* 
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Reduction of iron oxide ore* in molten state by means of hydrogen and other gases. 
Samuel L. Madorsky. Ind Eng Chem. 23, 09-103(1931) —Thirteen expts. were 
undertaken to reduce molten Te oxide with If*. water gas and CO For each kg of Fe 
1 19cu tn. of Hi, 45% of the theoretical, was required An Te product is obtained at a 
cost comparable to that of other steel-making processes C I! Loriq 

Leaching copper ores: advantages of wet-charging. John D Sullivan and 
Alfred P Iowne Bur Mines, Repl of Investigations 3050, 20 pp (1931), cf C. A. 
25, 47a — Charging the ore into the leaching vat in the wet condition increases the 
extn of Cu Virtually identical extn was obtained by upward and downward percola- 
tion when the solas. were not continuously circulated In the latter case, extn. was 
greater on down ward percolation Virtually identical extn resulted from flood and 
trickle leaching when the ore was wet charged. With dry-charged ore, extn. was greater 
from + 100-mesh ore than from unsired material eontg fines, there was no difference 
when the ore was wet charged Alden II Emery 

Cyanidation of a eopper-pold ore. E. H. Sutth Can Chem Met 15, 45-0 
(1931) — The function of lime m cyamdation of Au ores is attracting much attention. 
Lime and alky have no solvent action on the precious metals, but enter into numerous 
reactions occurring in the process A pyntic ore ground m lime soln yields CoS and 
CaSjOi, and gang constituents consume a certain amt of bine. Each mineral In an ore 
remoses lime from the mill soln in an amt dependent on the lime present, and this 
amt. is sp for each mineral Lime decomposes the Zn(CN)« or double cyanide formed 
in the pptn processes. W H Boynton 

Method and cost of recovering quicksilver from low-grade ore at the redaction 
plant of the Sulphur Bank Syndicate, Clearlake, Calif. Worthen Bradley. But 
Mines, Information Circ. 6429, 17 pp (1931) — The ore deposit consists of grains of anna- 
bar finely disseminated throughout a gang composed principally of altered basalt with 
subordinate amts of elemental S (1-15%, av 2%) and opal Recovery is as follows 
(1) screening (cinnabar mostly m fines) and sorting the low-grade ore to obtain a furnace 
feed eontg 8-10 lb. Ilg per ton. (2) treatment in a rotary kiln, (3) pptn of dust from 
gas stream, (4) condensing Hg from gas. (5) flotation of low-grade condenser mud 
and (0) retorting high grade condenser mud and high grade flotation concentrates 
Costs per ton'of ore treated for Apnl. 1930, are screening and sorting $0 835, furnace 
treatment $1 709, flotation $0 3S7. retorting JO 177, assaying 10 107, condensing $0 534, 
miscellaneous $0 359 and total 51 108. Alden II Embry 

Milling methods and costs at the Homestake Mine, Lead, S. D. Allen J. Clark 
Bur, Mines, Information Circ. 6403, 25 pp (1931) — The ore bodies occur in altered 
dolomitic limestone eontg cumraingtonite and chlorite with pynte, arsenopynte and 
pyrrhotitc The Au content is about 55 00 per ton of ore Amalgamation recovers 
62 8% of the Au (chiefly coarse), cyanidation of sand 20 0%, and cyanidation of slime 
9 0% more, a total of 93% recoiery. Cost of crushing in mine and at hoists in 1929 
was 3 8 cents per ton, milling 27 0 cents and cyanidizing IS 9 cents, a total of 50 3 cents 
per ton of ore milled. Detailed metallurgical data and costs are given A II E 
The Roan Antelope mill and smelter. A G McGrecor. 5 African Mining and 
Eng J. 41, pt II, 373—1(1930). Alden If Emery 

Lead smelting in shaft furnace with xinc-nch slags. Karl Prior Me tall u 
Ers 28, 25-33(1931) — High Zn content is unfavorable for operation of the shaft furnace 
The constitution of shaft-furnace slags in general is discussed, as well as the forms in 
which Zn is found m the slag. Among these are the oxide, silicates. Zn spinel, Zn femtes. 
zincates and sulfides. Operating conditions in the presence of high Zn content are 
discussed. H Stoertz 

Copper and line In cyanidation sulfide-acid precipitation. Edmund S Leaver 
and Jesse A. Woolf. Bur. Mines, Tech Paper 494, 63 pp (1931) — AU of the common 
Cu minerals except chrysocolla and chalcopynte are sufficiently sol in cyanide soln 
to cause excessi\e reagent loss (2-3 lb NaCN per lb Cu) unless the cyanide combined 
with the Cu is regenerated The NajS-HjSOi method regenerates an nv. of > 80% 
of the cyanide from solns used to treat precious-metal ores eontg up to 0 5% cyanide- 
sol Cu. Solns. used to treat cnpntc or metallic Cu give large regeneration The 
more complex the Cu mineral treated, the less cyanide will be regenerated from the re- 
sulting sola The more nearly all the cyanide is combined with Cu and the less the cy- 
amde,is uncombined (free) the greater will be the regeneration The amt. of Na s S used 
vanra with the amt. of metals pptd The odd consumption varies with the strength 
°* “J? °npnal sole m both cyanide and lime. The Ag may be pptd. separately from 
the Cu before the soln is acidified The CuS'must be removed from the add soln.. 
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a? it redissolves in alt cyanide solo. Only a small quantity of An is pptd by the 
N»,S-H,SO,. ®wt must be removed by Zn as usual. Cu tn cyanide sola, op to 10 Ih 
per ton does not dimmish the activity of tie soln. as a solvent for An and Ag d tie requi- 
site free cyanide is present. The double Ka-Cn cyanide soln , m the absence of free 
cyanide, is only a weak solvent for tie precious metals and is more effective for An than 
for Ag Smithsonite. bydroimnte, zincite and calamine are sob enough tinder tie usual 
conditions of cyamdation to cause rapid accumulation of Zn in tie soln. unless special 
precautions are taken to remove it. Willemite, sphalerite and frankimte are dissolved 
more slowly. From 1 5 to 4 0 lb NaCN is needed per lb Zn dissolved. The various 
Za cyanide compels are only weak solvents for the precious metals, even if AgNO, 
titration shows free cyanide- Adda, ol rrcess CaO or caustic soda improves extn. by 
liberating free cyanide from the doable salt. If most of the cyanide present in a soln. 
is combined with Zn. more free cyanide most be added to this sola, than to a fresh 
sola for the 2 to have — activity as solvents. Na,3-H>SO» treatment wiH remove Zn 
and regenerate cyanide. When ores contg sol Zo minerals are treated, the sola, must 
contain free cyanide, or the soln. of Zn mil decrease Ag ertn. The Welch method was 
thoroughly tried and seems to apply only to An ores or to Au-Ag ores contg nut over 
0 I % of cyanide-sol Cu and in which Ag occurs as a haloid mineral. A M E 
Recovery of zinc from femte compounds m the electrolytic zinc process. C L. 
Olpricht and D I’ N icon off. Dept. Mining and Met. Research. Umv of Utah. 
Tec . h Roper 6, 45 pp(1929)— Zn ferrite formation increased with increasing time, 
temp and fineness. Fe in Zn femte was more readily sol than when present m FejOj. 
Replacement of ZcO in femte by other bases such as C*0 and MgO is possible but not 
practical. Zn femte was readily decompd. by treatment with reducing agents at ele- 
vated temps , Zn was then sol in NH, or H.SO*. High con cm. of reducing ga«es 
make the Fe sol in H,SO»- C will reduce femtes at 600*. Pure CO should not be 
used below 600*, as CO, is needed at low temps, to prevent its decompn to CO, and C 
The best procedure was treatment for 2 hrs at 550* with CO, contg 35-50% CO This 
makes 80% of the Zn and 39% of the Fe sol in H,SO.. To make more Zn sol. higher 
proportions of Fe were dissolved. The rate of decompn- of femte with reducing agents, 
os well as its rate of soln. in H,SO«, HC1 and HNO«. depends upon the temp and time 
of prepn of the femte. By giving refractory femte a preliminary low-temp roast, 
the subsequent rate of reduction can be increased. Amts H. Ekkwt 

Purifying tine by dry method. D M C hizhik ov. tSineralnoe Svtr’e i TrvetntM 
Afrt 4, 1211-8(1923) —The processes of purifying Zn are described briefly MA.J 
Memorandum on calcination of nne carbonate ores in particular m a contmoous- 
charged furnace (Jalabert method). Gustavs Pi* on. Rev tnd. mtnfraU No 241, 
9-14(1931) — By eliminating the moisture and CO,, the wt. is decreased 25-32%, ac- 
cording to the ore. The benefiaation of the ore increases its salability. However, 
calcined ore has to be kept covered m transportation and in storage. Lean calamines 
are calcined either in an ordinary reverberatory furnace or in an Oxland or Spirek 
furnace. Best results from calcining are obtained in a shaft furnace, but lean ores 
annot be treated in this furnace. The Jalabert furnace, designed to treat this class 
of ores with the advantages of the shaft furnace, is constructed of brick; ordinary 
bricks are used as high as the inlet air holes, and the upper part is made of a shell of re- 
fractory bnck Ventilation is induced by a blower In calcining, the lean calamines 
are mixed first with a combustible in a proportion detd. by lab tests. At GuStar, 
wood-charcoal dust is used in the proportion of 9% by wt of the raw ore. The yield 
of calcined material vanes from G3to73%. Calcination of Za carbonate in the Jalabert 
furnace takes place under relatively the same conditions as in a shaft furnace and has 
the following advantages (1) good utilization of inferior quality combustible that 
consequently reduces costs; (2) inexpensive construction and installation; (3) reduced 
labor (4) continuous operation; and (5) perfect calcination C. W Owmcs 

A consideration of some ul the. *i£ this, ehhscvi*. weJjfclitsfifts. ^eoness. 

Robert H. Bradford and Carrol Max Macparlane Dept. Mining and Met. 
Research. Univ of Utah. Tech Paper 3, 21 pp (1923) — CaCO, was increasingly dele- 
iotous to chloride volatilization as its content in the gang of an ore increased above 
wn?— _ V,a ' a vapcir was beneficial when treating ores with a high calcareous gang 
active dilondizer than CaCl, or Nad. HCI was prepd. by spraying 
i "T. * ’ 01 mto the roasting furnace, SiO, being necessary with N*C1. 

An e ?? tf 4 7 1 , 1 %?» best when chlondmnjfa Cu ore. A. H. E. 

F„s.,b e ^ , “ etaIs fn>m waste - A IbvdsL Ada Vmt Latvians. Km. 

1. Burtetm 1-11 (in German 12)(1929) —Smelting gives better 
results than the a or CN processes for 1-3% content of noble metal, the efficiency 
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increasing with the richer charges The yield is increased by adding CaCOj and MgCOi 
and holding for sufficient time at 135&-1400*. ANN NICHOLSON IIlRD 

Platinum. Paul M. Tyler and It. M. Santuybrs. But. Mines, Informalton 
6389, CO PP (1031) —The following subjects are discussed lor Pt: properties, uses, 
alloys, substitutes, history, ores and minerals, occurrence (U. S and foreign, by states 
and countries), assaying, mining, concg , refining, production, marketing and prices. 
Osmtrtdtum is briefly discussed AldeN II Emery 

Fluxes for brass melting. E. T. Richards Gteueret-Zl[ 27, 433-6(1030) — 
riuxes used in brass melting serve 3 purposes they accelerate the melting process, 
they protect the metal from oxidation, and they remove impurities Glass and sand 
mixts are the common com fluxes, used often with covers of charcoal, coke and Nad 
In cniable melting, borax is used to dissolve SiO», AbOi , CaO, etc., and to lessen the 
Zn loss Mats of boric nad, borax and the alfc. carbonates are strongly desulfurizing. 
Boric acid is gradually displacing borax as a flux, in spite of its higher cost. Potash 
and soda arc used to remove S and As KI1SO, is valuable for removing Al, but it 
introduces a little S into the brass. Tor the removal of Fe, the brass is treated with 
a mixt of 75% calcined soda, 18% KCN and 7% powd glass. Tor Pb-nch alloys, 
mixts of talc and quartz are recommended. Curtis L. Wilson 

Manufacture of wire bar* from secondary copper. P. Siebe Ctessern-Ztg. 27, 
505-9(1930), cf C A. 23, 4915 Curtis L Wilson 

The production of high-test cast iron. IL Richard Molde.nte. Iron Cf Steel Can. 
14,27-8,41-2(1931). cf C A 25,1192 E. II. 

Processing 3-ton wrrought-iron bails. A new departure. J D. Knox. Steel 87, 
No 20, 43-9(1930) — The Aston process for making wrought iron and the new plant 
of the A M. Byers Co. near Pittsburgh, Pa , are described. Leslie B Bragg 
T he reductmty of over-crusted coke and the production of a carbon-poor forgeable 
channel iron in the foundry shaft furnace. E Piwowarsrv Die Gtessern 17, 1149-62 
(1930) — Expts. to det. the effect of impregnating coke with milk of lime cm its reac- 
tivity. Thus, a current of CO» is allowed to react with coke at 900* and 1100*, and 
the amt. of CO formed is detd. These expts show that when coke is satd. with milk 
of lime CO is formed in greater amt , the reductivity of the coke being actually favored 
by the impregnation. Claims in the patent of June 2, 1919 (class 18a, Gr 3, C 38 
289) are disproved Low-C I'e (1 G% C and less) has successfully been prepd, by P. 
in the cupola furnace J BaloZIAN 

Agglomeration of blast-furnace dust and treatment of iron carbonate minerals by 
the Greenawalt process. Robert Cordonniesl Rev Metal. 27, 407-78(1030) — A 
description of plant operations and the process for sintering blast-furnace dust and Ee 
carbonate ores are given C. H. LoRlO 

Deoxidation of steel with silicon. C. II. Herty. Jr.. G R. Fitterer and C. T. 
Christopher. Bur. Mines, Tech Paper 492, 42 pp (1931) — The liquidus ol the sys- 
tem_FeO-SiOi has been studied over the range 45-100% FeO Tbe m ps of syn- 
thetic Pe + * silicates were detd. with the micropyTOmeter. Eayahte (2FeO SiO,) melted 
at 1335°. Two eutectics, at 05 and 78% FeO, were found, their m ps were 1200* 
and 1240*, resp The deoxidation const, lor the reaction 2FeO +■ Si - — - SiO, + 2Fe 
was detd. tD be Kd “ (Si) (FeO)’ “ 1 05 X 10“* when all concns are expressed as 
wt % Fluxing of SiO, by dissolved FeO was shown to be an important factor in the 
deoxidation of low-C steel Steels high in SiOj are red-short in forging, while steels 
contg. Fe** silicates high in FeO forged without cracking The use of Si as a deoxi- 
dizer in steel making processes always results in the formation of SiOj or silicates, 
depending cm the amt. of Si used and the concurrent use of other deoxidizers. If Si 
is used aione, the SiO» formed is extremely hard to eliminate. The oxidation of the 
metal in the basic open-hearth process increases as the C content decreases. The time 
required to eliminate silicates, resulting from deoxidation with Si, from the steel bath 
was proportional to the depth of the bath and inversely proportional to the size of the par- 
ticles formed on deoxidation. Agitation o! the bath assisted m deamngit. High residual 
Mn had only a slight cleaning effect. Segregation of silicates in ingots from 20 lb. 
to 3 tons in wt. was studied. In top-poured steels the max. segregation was in the 
center of the ingot about 15% from the bottom. An annular zone of high-sbcate segre- 
gation was found in the upper portion of these ingots and is due to crystn, phenomena. 
In bottom -poured ingots segregation is more irregular and is complicated by erosion 
of ninner brick. Alden II. Emery 

Operation, tad metallurgy of a 2QQ-toa tilting furnace for the Tslbot process (of steel 
^shmg]* W. Alberts Stahl u Etsen 51, 117-28(1931). — In continental practice, 
open hearth furnaces for steel making are considered economical up to 75-100 tons 



csstmgs. Ilf la Sz^kr Du Ciessern 17, 1013-7(1030) — A theoretical paper 
is described a method using parallel coordinates for detg the wt of each constituent 
to be charged Into a cupola furnace to obtain a given content of a given element (« g , 
Ni) in the Fe drawn-otT The charged milt is ptepd. from 2 or 3 kinds of Fe, with 
known Si content Three tramples showing the application of the method to various 
charges (2 pearhtic castings) are given. J. BaLOZIAM 

The method of running the Buess “rocking revolving” furnace. Wilhelm Buess 
Dte Ctessrre i 17, 1121-2(1(430) — A brief description is given of the Buess furnace for 
mixing various alloy mats by revolving of! -center The furnace is also suited for 
the production of high-quality cast Fe; it is provided with a device for observing the 
smelting process and for drawing-off samples without disturbing the melt When 
revolving at a speed of */* revolutions per min , the melt is thoroughly mixed and well 
degassified. and the thermal efficiency of the fuel is high The furnace bums either 
gaseous, liquid or powd fuels. J Baloziav 

Firing with powdered coal In German tempering foundries. Rudolf Stotz 
Dm Gtesscrtt 17, 1112-21(1930) —A lecture. J. Balozian 

Structural metallography. H. B. Pclsiebr. Metals and Alloys 2, 84-8(1931) — 
Surfacing and etching, etching reagents and metal-fine structure are discussed 

A J Mowack 

Automatic metaUognphlc polishing machine. W. F. Davidson. Metals and 
AUoys 2, 89-91(1931) A.J.MOnacxc 

Crystallographic Investigation of some mechanical properties of metals. L Y. 
Kidani J Faculty £»g Tokyo 19, 1-6(1930) — The form of A1 crystals after ptastie 
bending has been investigated by means of Lttue photographs IL Ibid 7-15 — Ro- 
tational slip occurs in the uniform bending of Al crystal plates B C. A 

Kinetic measuxments of transformation reictions In solid metals. W. Fraentbl 
and E WACnSMimi Z Metallkunde 22, 162-7(1930) — The decompn of an alloy of 
80% Zn and 20% Al aa a result of the transformation occurring at 200* was studied 
by means of an especially sensitive dilatometer. The velocity of the decompn is ex 
pressed in terms of length (vol ) changes as a function of time It is found that the 
decompn in a quenched alloy near 0* begins at a very low rate, then auto-accelerate* 
and finally comes to completion The velocity is greatly dependent upon the quench- 
ing temp • the higher this temp , the lower the velocity. An attempt Jj made to de 
nve an equation expressing the vol of the reaction. The elec. cond. in quenched 
alloys first increases and then decreases The elec, cond curve over the temp range 
200-300° shows variations at the transformation point, the meaning of which is some- 
w hat uncertain, appearing most nearly Uke points of inflection. Robert F Mehl 
wear of metals. Samuel J. Rosenberg and I La ret K, Heesciwan Metals 
and Alloys 2, 62-6(1931) A. J. Mohacx 

The effect of cold-working on the density and electrical resistance of metafs 
Taro Uyeda Science Repis Tihoku Imp Untv 19, 473-98(1930) —When cold 
working consists of rolling or drawing, the internal stress cannot be measured. In 
these expts the tensile stress applied to test pieces of Swedish steel. Cu and brass 
made in aa Amsler testing machine The elec resistance, elongation and reduction 
in area woe measured at const temp , and the changes In d and in sp elec resistance 
The d decreased in proportion to the stress up to the yield point, after 
wluch it decreased more rapidly. The sp. elec, resistance increased in proportion to 
the stress up to the yield point, after which the Cu and brass showed more rapid changes 
I”? “i. j 5 Th' ra te of change of sp resistance decreased with increasing C con- 
,.*“ e decrease in d. is attributed to an elastic origin up to the yield point; be- 
yond this point it la attributed to minute cavities formed by internal slipping* In the 
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metal. The increase in elec, resistance is attributed to the same cause above the yield 
point, below the yield point the increase is explained by the diminution of free electrons, 
which have become bound electrons around a nucleus caused by enlarging the space 
lattice Ct-RTTS L V, ILSON 

What is this thing called fatigue? If. W Guxett Metals and AUoys 2, 71-9 
(1931). — Review. T J- M°H*cr . 

Some notes on blue brittleness. Leland R. van ^ ejct Am Inst. Mirnng Met. 
Eng , Tech Pub No 404, 11 pp (1931) —Stress strain diagrams of low-C steels tested 
between 200* and 350* depart from the normal regularity of nidi diagrams secured by 
testing above or below this range Under a uniformly increasing load, deformation 
does not proceed regularly Periods of deformation alternate with periods of little 
yielding This 3 stage cyde continues until fracture ensues The relative lengths of 
the periods increase as loading proceeds It is now believed that aging after over- 
strain and blue brittleness axe the same phenomenon An e fleet of aging alter over- 
strain is recovery of the elastic limit. At 250® this aging may produce as complete 
recovery in a few sec. as in 2 weeks at ordinary temps Aging after overstrain and 
blue brittleness are the result of dispersion hardening High purity Fe gave a decidedly 
irregular curve at 300®, but without the sharp steplike characteristics usually obtained 
from steel or Fe contg more impurities. It is believed that the recovery of elasticity 
on aging is more apparent than real, and that aging after overstrain affects the elastic 
properties of femte not by actual restoration of the true elastic limit, but by produring 
through dispersion hardening an effect that simulates recovery. When the apparent 
recovery becomes instantaneous at blue-heat temps . as with femte sol ns with usual 
etmens of dissolved hardeners, or at lower temps where high conens result in a greater 
metastability, the stress-time diagrams take on the steplike character noted. 

II C Parish 

Directional properties In cold-rolled and annealed copper. Arthur Pioturs and 
E. S Bus-n Am Inst. Mining Met. Eng, Tech. Pub No 413 , 18 pp (1931) —In 
order to avoid serious directional properties in Cu. it appears desirable to limit the final 
reduction to 50-90% and the final anneal to 500-900*. It is believed, however, that 
the preliminary history of the material has considerable bearing on the problem There 
is reason to think. for instance, that if the last annealing temp, were 800* instead of 
550°, directional properties of a different nature and order would be encountered. 

II C. Parish 

A new etching reagent for nltrided layers. O. Hevcstenuero and F. Bornefeld. 
Krupp. llonatsh 11, 265-9(1930) — The new etching method proposed consists first 
of brief treatment with a sola, of I g HgCl in 20 cc. of coned. HCf and SO cc. of ale.. 
followed by etching with 10 g of MgCIj and 1 g of CuClj in 40 cc of coned HCI and 
1Q0 cc. of ale. If. Stoertz 

Supplementary discussion of the drop experiments of Evans. E. Maas and E. 
bum reich. Kcrrronon hietallschulz 6, 172-3(1930) — This u a reiteration of the be- 
lief in the convection currents explanation of the phenomena observed by Evans (cf. 
C. A 24, 3744. 5705) B E Roetheli 

The hardness testing of electrodeposits and other thin metallic coatings. Keen 
CNeiu- Trans. Faraday Soc. 27, 41-51(1931) — The paper covers results obtained 
by indentation and by scratch tests, the same instrument being used as a micro Brincll 
tester and as a scratch hardness tester The factors involved w the hardness testing 
of thin metallic coatings are reviewed: (1) surface finish — the author finds that 
for his scratch test described he can, in many instances, secure satisfactory results 
by the use of 000 emery and slight hand polishing with a soft cloth moistened with a 
non-scratching metal polish; (2) thickness oj deposit — a graph is given of the calculated 
m inimum thicknesses of coating which may be accurately tested with various indenting 
tools loaded so as to produce indentations or scratches of various sixes; (3) optical 
difficulties in making measurements are apt to be great when a shallow indentation of 
relatively large diameter is being measured- a 0 5 mm. ball is suggested for indenta- 
tion tests; (4) internal stress in the coaling is mentioned as a theoretical possibility which 
may cause a slight opening out of a scratch or indentation; (5) undue sojtness of the base 
fnetal may affect the hardness result unless the coating is thick enough to carry all the 
effects of the deformation: the author has successfully tested an Fe film (0 001 in ) 
rtnpped and mounted on glass with Canada balsam as a means of overcoming this 
difficulty; (6) local variations in electrode posits make it desirable to select the same 
locality for test ©n_a number of plates. A machine designed by the author (£ 7 . A. 22, 
4433 ; 23, 5156) utilizing a polished 1 mm. hemispherical diamond has been found suit- 
able for the indentation and scratch testing of coatings down to less than 0 0005 in. in 
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thickness provided they are not much harder than about 400 Brinetl. In both the 
micro-Bnnell and scratch tests, loads up to 1 kg. were used. In the indentation tests 
the results are expressed as "ball numbers" in kg per sq mm . obtained by dividing 
the load by the projected area of the indentation (vr*) instead of the spherical area 
(as required for the Ilnnell no ) The use of this "ball no " is recommended as being 
a more scientific value than the Bnneli no and being considerably easier to calculate 
than the Bnneli no while not differing greatly from it. A simitar "cone no." is used 
in recording the results of micro-indentation tests using a 120* diamond cone. The 
scratch hardness no is given by P, — (SL/*w’) kg per sq mm (L “ total load on 
diamond, w — width of scratch made by hemispherical diamond) The scratch hard- 
ness no , under the conditions used, docs not vary greatly with the testing load An 
empirical conversion curve for obtaining approximate Bnneli nos. from scratch hard- 
ness nos is given Tables showing the results of applying both the above tests to 
various metals, and the scratch test to Cd deposits oi various thicknesses, to electro- 
deposits of various metais 0 02 mm thick, and to Ni deposits (on tteel) from baths of 
different compns , are given It is suggested that a 0 5 mm hemispherical diamond 
indented on a machine of the above general type would be of still greater utility, as 
harder deposits couid then be tested. Coward B SaMXMR 

New method of making ball h&rdaess tests of metals, and a plotting table for tbo 
simplification of Meyer (hardness) analysis. Hugh O'Neill. Iron and Steel Inst. 
(London), Carnegie Scholarship item 19, 19-3S(1930) — A cnt. discussion of existing 
hardness-testing machines is followed by a description of a new diamond hardness test 
which uses an "unrecovered” indentation, dispenses with a measuring microscope, 
gives comparable hardness nos , has a const rate of application of load and can be used 
for standard Bnneli testing The instrument is suitable for Meyer’s hardness analysis 
For hard materials a l-tnm indenter is employed, while for soft metals and alloys a 10- 
mm. indenter is recommended. II. S v K. 

Testing chromium plate for resistance to abrasion. ILakky C. Woltb Metals 
and Alloys 2, 00-1(1031). A J. Monack 

Material* of construction In aircraft engines. R. R. Moore Pros Am Sot. 
Testing Materials 1930 (preprint) No. 33. 46-56. — A discussion of the various Stedi, 
bronzes, brasses and light alloys most commonly used in aircraft engine construction 
Pbys properties and chem analyses of the alloys axe tabulated and the applications of 
each alloy and the reasons for its specific uses explained m detail W. H. Bonnot 
Ferrous metals used In airplane construction. J. B Joan son. Proe. Am Sec. 
Testing Materials 1 9J0 (preprint) No 33, 3-9 — Cast Fe and cast steel have but a limited 
application in aircraft construction Standards on the chem compns as adopted by 
the Society of Automotive Engineers, in some cases with slight modifications, are ap- 
plied in the airplane industry in tie cases of rods, bars and billets. Rolled sheets and 
strips, tubes and wire are used in the industry. W. II Boynton 

Some notes on teeming speeds of ingots. A. Jackson. Iron Steel Ind. and 
British Fonndryman 4, 167-70(1931) —A summary of the effects of teeming rates on 
6-ton ingots Rapid teeming rates tend to cause cracking C. H. LORtC 

Multi-component systems involving iron. HL The system : Iron-phosphorus- 
^ c0 ^* HtnwmscM and F. Sadhrwald. Z. enorg. all gem. Chem 194, 1I3-3S 
(1930) , cl C A 24, 10-19 — The system eontg an excess of Fe was examd chemically, 
thermally and metallographically. FeiP-FeSi is quasi-binary. Fe-FejSi-FeSi is an 


v mfJZSPm Liquidus t + FejP - Fe.P + FeSi The hquidus is 13 55% Si. 6 00 % 
‘ ^ Fe. Eleven diagrams are given and discussed, also a no of photomicro- 
graphs B A Soolb 

'Hie expansion of iron. W. Schrecx. Gsesserei-Ztg 27, 1-3(1930) —Motor 
cylinders are cooled by water or air. but the pistons come in direct contact with hot 
gases and expand. On subsequent cooling the Fe does not contract to its original 
voL, thereby it suffers a bass of strength. The modtsvs tight cotKCsuetvan demands 
stringent specifications High Si causes pptn of the C as graphite, with accompanying 
A tta ? especially Cr, hinder the pptn In order to regulate the compn 
accurately uc Fe should be melted in an elec, furnace. Conns L Wilson 

a * co *®awri of expansion of cast iron. F. Roll. Cu, seres- Zlg 27, 4-7(1930) — 

f 1 effects of temp and alloying elements upon the coeff. of thermal ex- 
. , . Crons I~ Wilson 

■»nr m MSt ^ on relation to the production of some special castings. R. t. 

Rolse and J Labio Iron Steel Ind Brit Poundryman 3, 263-7, 234(1930) B J.C. 
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Factors Influencing the hardness of east Iron. Al. L. Norbuky. MelalUtdrse 20, 
19'? < V-40h030) — The Influence of various (actors upon the pptn. of fine graphite par- 
ticles in the molten Fe is discussed The addn of gniphitixing substances probably 
causes the pptn of a large no of finely divided graphite particles which are dissolved 
easier and quicker than the big flakes Gray castings made with the addn. of such 
graphttizing substances show better strength values Te Si. Ca Si or Ni oddns. have 
this effect Mn and S by themselves favor the tendency toward hardening Since 
they are always present at the same time, however, they neutralize each other through 
the formation of MoS In order to neutralize the effect of S, an excess of 0 3% Mn 
over the quantity theoretically required for the formation of MnS is necessary, P 
seems to diminish the tendency toward hardening of thin pieces cast in sand molds 
The tendency toward hardening Is diminished by Al, Ni, Cu and Co. while it is in- 
creased by V. Cr, Sc. Mo, Sn. Sb and W Leopold Pessgl 

Effects on cast Iron of prolonged heating it 800 - 1100 'F. R S MacPherran and 
Rexford II Kruecbr 7>ans & Dull Am Foundrymen's A hoc. 2, 820-01 (1931).— 
See C A 25. CO C JI. Lorio 

Chromium fn cast-iron mixtures. T F Jevntvcs. Tram. & Bull Am. Foundry- 
men's Assoc. 2, 801-0(1031).— See C. A. 24, 4743 C. H. Lorio 

Effect ol nickel and silicon on the properties of whit the art malleable cast Iron (with 
special reference to thia-walled malleable). I. S J E Dancerpirld. F. Ioiivson 
and IJ. R. Taylor Iron and Steel Inst (London), Carnegie Scholarship Mem 19, 
1-18(1930) — The effect ol Ni on cupola melted white cast iron used lor thin -walled 
malleable castings was investigated The test bars, */w in thick, contained C 3 4. 
Si 0 f>5, S 0.2, P 0 0"> and Mn 003%. The content of Ni vaned lrom 0 to 3 00%. 
Ni improves the fluidity of the molten alloy The tensile strength increases to a max. 
of 22 7 tons/sq in at 2 5% Nt and fatls to 0 4 tons/sq in. at 3 60% Ni Rend tests 
give the best results at 0 7% Ni The machmabihty is not impaired by the presence 
of Ni In the annealed bars Ni causes a diminution in the size of the C nodules, and 
up to 2 8% a retardation in the rate of C migration, thus retaining more combined C 
in the form of an intcrcryst network. This is attributed to a widening of the temp, 
interval of the Ar, range due to the Ni content Above 2 5% Ni there is a rapid de- 
crease in the percentage of combined and total C left m the annealed bars With 3 6% 
Ni only 0 085% C is left and a severely burned material results II. S. V. K. 

The influence of phosphorus, sulfur, nickel and chromium on the growth of cast iron. 
O IUuer and K Sin*. Die Giessern 17, 089-05(1930) — Investigations to dct. the 
influence ol P, S, Nv and Cr on the primary growth (by annealing tests), and the car- 
bide decompn. or the graphite sepn from the solid soln (metallographically) of cast 
Fe are described The growth is promoted by Si, P and Ni and is retarded by Cr, 
Mn and S (in large amts ), while S In small quantities and C have no influence. lielow 
the pearbte point P promotes the carbide decompn , and at high temps the C sepn 
from the solid soln. Cr and Mn tend to retard both these, while S in small quantities 
docs not influence the carbide decompn In large amts S tends to act strongly against 
both this decompn. and the C sepn Micrographs (18) are given J Balozian 
Effects of alloys in cast iron. R. C. Good Trans. 6* Bull Am. Foundrymen' s 
Assoc. 1 , No 8, 15-23(1930) — A review is given of the effects of alloying constituents 
The influence of C, Si, P. S, Mn, Cr, Ni. Co, V. Ti, Al, Cu, Mo, W and Zr is discussed. 

Leopold Bessel 

Some notes on cast-iron plating tools. Roger Powell. Iron Steel Ind and 
British Foundryman 4 , 161-2(1931) — From service rrcprds the essential cd a good plat- 
>"8 appears to be a good chill l'/i to 3 in deep C. II Lorig 

Microstructure of pig and cast iron. II Pinal Giesserei-Ztg 27,430-17(1930) — 
A senes of 133 photomicrographs showing the various structures of P. graphite, com- 
nmedC and slag in pig Fe and cast Fe Curtis L Wilson 

, Thf- properties of pig irons from various sources. A. Wacver Gtessem-Ztg 27, 
4<«-12(1930) — Chem analysis is not an exclusive criterion of the value of pig Te, as 
many varieties of the same compn. exhibit different properties The behavior of 17 
types of pig Fe, such as English hematite, foundry and Swedish charcoal Fc was in- 
vestigated by melting and remelting several times in crucibles, under as const, melting 
conditions as possible, and examg specimens for tensile and bending strength, hard- 
microstructure. The first melting resulted in materials of low tensile strength, 
# &-12 kg , and low bending strength, 18-19 kg Repeated remeituig improved the 
pnys properties: after the 4th melting, the tensile strength increased 100% without 
any appreciable change in compn Numerous photomicrographs are reproduced 

Curtis L. Wilson 
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Tbs eauses of blisters «nd pinhole* in wet-proeeis cast-iron enameL Walter 
Kbrstak Die Gtesscrn 17,005-72(1030) —Plant and lab expts were earned out to det. 
the causes of blisters and pinholes in cast-I'e enamels produced by the wet process These 
detects are shown to be due to the simultaneous action of vanous causes, principal among 
which are (I) incorrect compn of the frit. (2) phys defects in the cast Fe, (3) insufficient 
cleaning of the casting surface, and (4) various changes In the Te structure during the 
baking of the enamel Cast Fc in which the graphite is finely divided h the most stable 
during baking and shows the least change in structure during the enameling process 

J. BstOZIAN 

Etching figures appearing in iron and iteeL V.-N. Svechnixov. Rev mftal 27, 
512(1930) C. II Loato 

The study of special steels — constitutional diagram of the 18 per cent Cr alloys with 
variable composition of mckel and carbon. V. N Ksjvobok. JLfining Met Investiga- 
tions U S Bur Mines, Carnegie Inst Tech . liming Met Advisory Boards, 4th Open 
Meeting of the Met Board, Oct- 17, 1930, 4 pp — An outline is given of problems begun 
or to be earned out on 18% Cr-Te alloys contg variable percentages oT Ni and C 

C. H. Loaio 

Mechanical properties of copper steels with special reference to the effect of beat 
treatment. F Nbhl. Stahl u Eisen 50, 078-86(1930) —The addn of more than 
00% Cu to mild steel increases the yield point appreciably but tends to make the metal 
brittle, a tendency which is overcome by the addn of 0 4% Cr Thu alloy has a much 
higher tensile strength and yield point at high temps than Si steel and is more resistant 
to corrosion Quenching from above 800® and tempering at 450-550* increases the 
tensile strength of steels with more than 00% Cu without seriously reducing the duc- 
tility and resistance to shock Tables and graphs are given showing the effect of va 
nous heat treatments on the meeh properties of sereral Cu steels after varying met h 
treatment B. C. A 

Vibratory strength of nltrided steel. O. Hencstb.vbebo and R. MaiLXNdes 

Krupp Monatsk 11, 252-4(1930) — A considerably higher vibratory strength is shown 

by the tutnded specimens as compared with the same steels not wtnded. This dc 
pends on the relative depth of mtridcd layer and core as well as upon the type of steel 
The first breakdown always occurs at a point on the border of the wtnded layer, al 
though this layer shows very little plastic deformation Small surface defects are with- 
out effect upon the vibratory strength of nitnded samples. H ST0BRT2 

Practical importance of the influence of different cooling conditions cm the structure 
of steel ingots. F Leitner. Stahl u Risen 50, 1081-6(1930) —The effect of varying 
wall thicknesses of the mold on the structure of plain C and Ni Cr steels has beea examd 
The results show that a more fine grained and homogeneous macrostructure is ob- 
tained by retarded cooling and hence thin walled molds are to be preferred Ere 0 
better structures arc produced by retarding the radiation of beat from the mold by 
covering it with a heat insulating material or by using « double-walled mold with an 
annular air space between the walls B C. A 

Drawing of rapidly quenched steel. AndsA Michel and Pierre Benazet 
Compt rend 192, 103-6(1931) — A study is made of the influence of drawing time ana 
temp on the transformation oi austenite to martensite in a high speed steel contg 
C 072, Si 0 33, Mn 020, Cr 520, W 1833, V 1 02 and Co 11 09% Co in steel in- 
creases the effect of secondary tempering C II Lorig 

Drawing of special rapidly quenched steel*. Amni Michel and Pierre Benatet. 
Rev metal 27, 501-8(1930) — Dilation characteristic* of 10 alloy steels were detd 
to study the y a transformation C. It. Loaio 

The annealing of Reel. P Chbvenard. Metoltborse 20, 1828(1930) — Toe 
hardening of steel was investigated by means of pbotomicrograpbic, magnetic and dila- 
tometnc methods Dilatometnc curves were detd for the thermic cycles of growth 
with gradually increasing temps and also for the phenomena of isothermic growth 
under exact detn of the change of length as a function of the time. A special dilatometer 
with movable photographic plates was used Constant temp was insured by special 
construction The investigations were made on austenite, the only constituent that 
can be obtained in a pure state It was investigated in the state of complete super- 
hardening A mixt of austenite martensite was Investigated in a partially super- 
hardened condition and the greatest hardness obtainable was detd in a quenched steel 
contg the mar amt of martensite The phenomena can be explained by the equu 
diagram but they are complicated by the simultaneous occurrence of the various reac- 
tions _C could eliminate the influence of the simultaneous reactions which had caused 
the variations of results before. Austenite can lead to the formation of cementite 
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a reaction which causes contraction, or a mixt. of a-Fe and cemcntite may be formed 
under expansion. The formation of martensite, which follows that of austenite, is 
connected with a contraction that grows with the temp In quenched steels there is 
always a smmltaneousness of these 2 phenomena, causing in certain sections of the 
expansion curve either an arrest in the contraction, a rise or a slowing down A direct 
transition of austenite into martensite dunng beating could never be observed. This 
secondary reaction in hardening always occurs in the second period of cooling This 
simultaneousness of the phenomena tn martensite and austenite can also be observed 
by means of the elec coud Leopold Pessel 

Solution of scale in pickling steel. E. L. Ciiappbll and Paul C. Ely. Ini 
Eng Chrm. 22, 1200-1(1930) —In pickling welded pipe 95% or more of the scale goes 
into soln , the undissolved part consisting mainly of Fe silicates. The rate of scale 
sola is about equal to the rate of metal soln in the absence of an inhibitor The rate 
of scale soln , is about the same with or without an inhibitor Scale on pipe is more 
quickly and completely dissolved than scale in acid without metaL L. P. 

Pickling solution for stainless and mckel steel. W E Warner. Machinery 36, 
62fr-7(1930), Metals and Alley s I, 737.— Proportions given are: 9 parts water. 1 part 
HibOi. 1 part HC1 and 1 part UNO, G G 

Economic pickling of thin metallic sheets. E. Dworzas. Pnemysl Chern. 14, 
361-73(1930) — The rate of soln of thin sheets of Fe and Zn m 1-25% IIjSO, at SO- 
SO" was studied with and without the addn of certain inhibitors. This rate for Fe 
was followed by measuring the voL of evolved If In II,SO« alone the rate of soln 
of Fe increases rapidly with temp. At 30* this rate is markedly greater tn 35% than 
in 5% acid, but is nearly the same for all conens. at 50", when 1 cc. H is evolved per 
I cm * of the surface per 20 nun The addn of 1-15% naphthalenesulfomc acid (I) 
or ’’Passiv’’ to 15% HtSO t reduces the rate of evolution of It markedly and causes 
the rates for various concns. of acid to remain different even at the higher temps. The 
effect of the addn of 0 1-2% "Vogel's compd ."or “compd. K” (author’s prepn.) is to 
repress the rate of It evolution still further, although the former ceases to function at 
50® after 39-40 min. while the latter continues to maintain its inhibiting property 
The advantage of speeding up the pickling of Fe by increasing the temp, or concn 
of the nod is only apparent, because the increased rate of II evolution is not only a sign 
of an increased rate of consumption of Fe and add but is also harmful to the metal 
The pickling process is speeded up appreciably by the addn of inhibitors. Their concn 
seems to have little effect on the rate of H evolution at the higher temps. H,SOi alone 
removes the oxide scale on Fe sheet in small chunks. In the presence of I these chunks 
are larger In the presence of "Vogel's compd ” or "compd. K” there is no II, observed 
at all until after several mm. the whole surface of the oxides suddenly peels off. A 
study of the rate of solo, of Fe oxide scale in HjSO< in the presence of the above inhibitors 
leads D. to conclude that evidently the negative catalytic effect of the inhibitors per- 
tains to the sola, of metals in acids, and of those reactions which are accompanied by 
evolution of H, and not to the metal oxides. Tests show that the inhibitors increase 
Uie rate of soln of the scale, although in com. practice only a negligible amt. of scale 
is dissolved la pickling, the scale is forced away from the metal by H which is pro- 
duced by the action of the aad on the metal A study of the efficiency of the utiliza- 
tion of aad showed that 40 kg CO® B£ H,SO, is needed for pickling 1 T iron sheet, 
1 sq m surface and 1 mm thick in 15% acid, whereupon 2.3% metallic Fe is dissolved 
The addn of 3% "Passiv” reduces this to 1 06%. The corresponding figure for “Vogel’s 
compd” is 0 78%. and for “compd K” 053% A C. Zachun 

Pickling of pipe using commercial inhibitors. E. L. Chappell and Pact. C. Ely. 
Ind Eng. Chem 22, 1201-3(1930) — The use, lab. control and practical evaluation of 
inhibitors are discussed. Leopold Pessel . 

General principles underlying the use of alloy steeL R. Whitfield. Iron and Sterl 
Ini. and British Foundryman 3, 347-50(1930) — A review. Leopold Pessel 

The constitution of alloys. The application of physical methods. Alfred Schulze 
Gtessern Ztg 27, 86-97(1930) — Of all the properties used to study the constitution 
of alloys, the elec, cond is the easiest to comprehend and the most sensitive toward 
slight changes in constitution. The change in elec. cond. for binary systems which show 
complete insoly. in the solid state, when plotted against the vo! concn., is not quite 
linear; it is not the arithmetic mean, bat the geometric mean, of the elec, conds. (and 
dec. resistivities). For complete miscibility in the solid state, the curve of elec, cond 
decreases rapidly and has in the middle a flat mm. The resistance resulting from solid 
solns is independent of the temp. TVhefI a system shows partial soly. in the solid state, 
the elec. cond. curve decreases rapidly within the limits of soly. and then changes almost 
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outside of which it is a straieht |.2f -SfJ °. f *° ld * 0,n ’- w 'l h 'n the »o!y limits, 
with respect to it* relit.™?! 1 .1. H. .P* ,hf 7 nal <W"«I ” similar to the elec, cond 
are alw discussed constitution of alloys Magnetic and * ray analyse* 

their respective advantages are dismissed A ‘-r£ ’ i . ,ui 5 e< ? to aircraf ‘ worl = a " d 
aide is indicated and the terms in X^the^r^ T ° f ‘ C a,,oy, avall ‘ 

on nominal compn . heat treatment ami produced commercially given Data 

Alloy, for dWlmVnu™2« L .i mCCh Properties are tabulated \V If R 

tesiSi ss&v? j 

1-xpU indicate that j£? ,??X ,0 

r™ "TtL“’<S/'„r N? c Ro ™, c, T ““rS'?f cJ'cS’Wi 3 5- 7< JT>- A 

Processes involved inire-lunlM... o t. Cram L Wasov 

(1930) -The theory oi l h^rdenm/ ,. G 1 Tamva 1 nv - Mttallkunde 22, 3G5-8 

that the Increase m hardneL and d ‘ 5CT,5 * d W'^'Y- It >« concluded 
he explained by the btockmz of stm-ViT^'v. ob ' er ved in age hardening alloys cannot 
he a pre-pptn assocn of the Darr^inM?*? >,y P pt * ,or!C - hut that the chief effect must 
of the form of the ppL (Widmanctat** '« * he ? upc '[“ t ' 1 *° ,,d *° ,n The importance 
discussed PP ' ” ‘dmanstatten figure) and of the process of coagulation is 

revie^t^flt e ^tee f tW«icaU» [ ^ RT L E ’' Z MttaUkun<U 22. 73^0030) -A 

(1930)—' The t° J^”**** 1 ™ *• AfetaUkuttde' 22* 1 160-2 

wuh 6 88% Zn. 1 40% Mi I 3W m' «»»*? 8pnf of the alIoy Constructs (A1 
found that the latt.ee const . a ?*£ P*r° S, > ™ studled » 

soln) decreased by 0 0015 A l. „ of V 1 ' unit fare centered cube of the Al solid 
at 80* for ■/, hr Annealed wX^ST' 1 ’ 8 * ,n * toT one d *Y or ««.ficul imf 
MgZnj The strongest line of Mr7n ^ presence on the x ray spectrogram of 

hour's aging at 80 ‘ It was not ^sd.Wo 5L foU Il? on the spectrogram after only •/» 
aged only at room temp Possible to prove the presence of MgZn, ppt. In alloys 

Bnnell hardness, elastic —■* . i. . Robert F. Mehl 

aluminum alloys p Mm™* !i t U5“ te , ten *‘ to ,tr «'8th of age-hardening 

suggested by liohner (C All t<yi 7 ^ ,^ etaltkunde 22, 175-0(19.30) —lie equations 
quantities are discussed and simnler *£”** en, P lncal relationship between these 
a S,mpler and “wo accurate equations proposed 

The hardening problem m cornier ..i . „ Robert P. Mem. 

M Haas and D Uno 7 xt. £1* h'tyfhun) -copper and unc-copper alloy* 

measurements of thermal eapmSSTw^L ^ “f W S f hd curve is established by 
jjcop’c studies on quenched and annealrrf , fn’ etnC ^-?J' d cl e,ec resistance and by micro- 
ofr? and the elec resistancemrve^l^ril, 05 ’ 5 ^ , Th ' maximums upon the dilatometnc 

B'-Cu Dilatometnc n.rv.fo™';' ST^J” d , J> If' -pm ?be b„Jpu< nra 
# fe - ,n Roof! agreement with the ruJ| Ch *? ld *°!" are given Hardness measure- 

to rS^ f ° ra " oyscoo!<:d f^ Uie tf S ^ ? n Cu ~ K f« dilatometnc curves 

to trace the course of pptn by mSw ofS„ th 'i work an atte “P l 15 “* de 

c anges in volume and to correlate these changes 
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m«st > n^d^ >C The 4 Vj. \1 bronze shows smill defects in the bottom of the casting, 
but no shrinkage pipe in the head This bronze when cast in a chill mold fives a dense 
X annW rnw me shown hi the 4 5. 7 and 10% bronzes when cast in 
chdl molds The^Si A1 bronze shows slag defects in the foot when cast in the sand 
molds, and a central porosity whin cast in the chill mold Lower pouring temps 
(1050*) do not a fleet the shrinkage pipe in the 10% A1 bronze when ^^injtne^dr) 

^ Ternary alloys of aluminum, silicon and copper. G G IXiAZOV. S A Pogodin 
AVdG M Zauorl*ev Mmenlnoe Suit e t Txetnuir Met 4, 160-9* (1929) —A Study, 
by thermal analysis, of the 41 mangle up to 21 % Si and 40% Cu n p»rn -Hie aHo>*» 
m this range consist of mech mists, of Si CuAlt and a solid soln of Si and Cu in A1 
The soly of Cu is increased by Si tn the interval 450-350* The hardness of the ternary 
solid solos, was detd Aging of the alloys at the ordinary temp diminishes with in- 
creasing content of Su The technical application of the results is considcml ^ 

Bismuth alloys. J G Tiiomi-sov Herds and Alloys 2, 92-4(1931) —See C A. 
25,670. A J Movack 

Crystal structure of the alloys of Iron and manganese. James D. Truce avd 
Maxwell Gevsamer .Unurg Met Irrestigahons b S Bur Stines, Carnegie Inst 
Tech , Mining .Vrt. Ad-isery Boards, ■4th Open if ref inf of the Met Board. Oct 17. 1930. 
6 pp. — X-ray analyses show <*-Fe is present in Fe-Mn alloys up to at least 16% Mn y- 
Fe makes its appearance at room temp in the forged alloys with 13% Mn. Another 
phase, the hexagonal dose-packed arrangement, was found in forged alloys contg 10 
to 26% Mn C. It Lorio 

Constitutional diagram of iron-manganese alloys. V. N Krivobos. J/mtnr Met 
Investigations V S Bur Shr.es, Carnegie Inst Terh . Shnmg Slet Adnsery Boards, 4th 
Open Sleeting of the Slet Board, Oct 17. 1930, 3 pp — A tentative constitutional diagram 
was constructed from data supplied by thermal analysis, metallographic studies and 
x ray patterns. It is believed there are at least C different pluses* ci-Fc, y-Fe. •-! e. 
“•Mn. fl-Mn and y-Mn C. 11. Lorig 

Heat treatment and metallography of the alloys of iron and manganese. V. N. 
Kriyoboi avd Cyril Wflls. Mining Slet Instigations U S Bur Mines, Car- 
negie Inst Tech. Mining Met Ad-isory Boards. 4th Open Meeting of the Slet Board, 
Oct. 17, 1930, 4 pp — Dividing the Fe-Mn alloys into C groups, K. and \V discuss the 
micros tincture of each group individually but briefly. C H Lor in 

Thermal analysis of Iron-manganese alloys. F. M. Walters Jr . avd Cyril 
wells. Mining Mr! Investigations U S Bur Mines. Carnegie Inst Teeh , Mining Met 
Advisory Boards, 4lh Open Sleeting of the Met Board, Oct 17. 1930. 0 pp —Thermal 
analyses were made in a gradient furnace on Fc-Mn alloys contg 1 7, 4 4. 7 2 10 2 
131 ana W% Mn with an av of 0 02% C A sudden change in thermal disturbance 
was observed in alloys contg 13 and 16% Mn. C, H Lorig 

Ternary alloys of lead. S. J. NicimvcALE. Brit K on -Ferrous Metals Research 
Assoc. Daelop Rept D3, 12 pp (l'C’l) —The properties of Fb alloys contg fa) 0 25% 
Cd and 0 5 ,o Sb and (fc) 0 25% Cd and 1 5% Sn are complied with thowi of pure l’b 
Ve£*i thw utJ,Uv lf * lhc mlnu{ . of P'P* The tensile strength of the alloys is 
ltx. tons/sq in compared with 0 9 ton/sq m for pure Pb. the ductility 52-55% against 
S, and lhe ! atJ S« e >»mit 0 74-0 57 ton/sq in against 0 IS The alloys are on the 
wnoie more resistant to corrosion than is Pb and withstand a considerably higher burst- 
^th^Th^ a 1,sh can ** n< * d f< * l !* e same scn ' ic « than « the cas- 
Soseof ?n . d so,d<n "£ properties of the alloys are equally as good a 

bibng into account their superior properties, are relatively less cos*! 


Metal. Ind- (N. Y.S~29, 103-10(1930 — 
UseM titanium alloys. W. Kroll. Mttdhdrtschafl 9 , 1013-5(1930).— Te-Ti 


See ?r 2 s^^ r * Uoy - E ‘ Vadcrs 
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alloys can be rolled and may be used as alloy steels, R'ith high Ti content tier are 
susceptible to aging Their grain structure is very coarse Xi reduces grain sue and 
increases the age hardening effects. The alloys are compared to those of Fe Be. 

C II. Loud 

Directional properties in cold-rolled and annealed copper. A*nrc* Pimxrr-3 txo 
F S BUH*J Am /nit Iftn mg end ifil Eng Tttk Pub No <13, 18 pp (1931) — 
The paper deals with the directional differences in the tensile properties of 2 kinds of 
sheet Cu tough pitch Cu contg 0 0295% Ag and electrolytic Cu deoxidized with P 
(residual P 0 0089%) The first senes of tests was on the cold rolled Cu, redaced 10- 
90% Tensile tests were tnadc on strip cut (I) in the direction of rolling. (2) at 90 
degrees and (3) at <5 degrees to the direction of rolling fn the second senes the 3 
lands of strips cut from the rolled sheets were annealed over a temp, range extending 
from 300* to 800* The results seem to indicate that rather pronounced directional 
differences, particularly in elongation values, are produced by the combined effects 
of heavy reductions and high temps, of anneal. C. L. if xvmt 

Duplexing K. R. BrNXX. [ton and SUtl Ind and BnJ Fovndryman <, 194, 193 
(1031) — Processes are described. C. IL Loans 

Parkeming. E. Liebrejch Z. cm rr Chen 43, 769-71(1930) — The reactions 
underlying this process and the qualities of the coatings obtained are discussed. 

Leopold Pessbc 

An inquiry into lead poisoning during eoitinr with lead on metal E Aossse- 
LaPOVT SleJ Travail 1, 277-9(1930), Bull Uyg 5, 923-4 —Metals are coated by 
plunging the red hot metal into the metal powder or by sprinkling the powder on the 
hot metal and returning the metal to a hot furnace where it melts and spreads The 
powder may contain 06% of Pb,Oi- The air is so laden with the powder that 6 5 g 
(contg about 4 g of Pb) were collected on each sq in of surface per hr Basopbile 
granulated red cells were found in the blood of 90% and 80% showed the blueune 
They suffered from colic. Symptoms of plumbism were present after a few days em- 
ployment Georce R. Greeks aax 

Risks in new methods of spraying. W. Rosenthal. D. RowrvmAL axo Erika. 
Dm Sled ll oektekr 56. 14+4-67, 1437-9(1930). Bult tfjt 5, 920— The author* 
describe metallization" in which molten metal is blown onto a surface by compressed 
air Cellulose spraying is described in which turpentine, C,H« and its much less dan 
gerous homologs PhMe and C*H«Me, are used. Particular stress is laid on the danger* 
of MeOH as likely to produce optic nerve neuntis. Among the poisonous colortnf 
matters discussed Pb and Si are the most dangerous The value of periodic medical 
examn is stressed, and the symptoms which if present should result in suspension of 
the worker are indicated Symptoms of poisoning by Ctff,. Pb and Si are described 

Geokob R Greenfavk 

Protecting iron from rust Diecxhaxi*. Far be a Lath 1931, 87-8. — An address. 

G G Swa rz> 

Corrosion-resisting cast iron. W. ACKermaxv Giesjrret-Zfg 27, 2(53-6(1930) 

As corrosion is regarded as an electrochem process the homogeneous structure of souo 
solns is most favorable to resistance. Graphite accelerates corrosion. Si causes the 
pptn of graphite, but a cast Fe with 0 64% Si corrodes more rapidly than one with 
2-25% Si The resistance of the higher Si casting is attributed not to the graphite 
but to the Si which is m solid so In. Pup toO 5% increases resistance, but more than 
007% S is detrimental From 14 to 22% Si creates an aad resisting material, which 
is not recommended for alL. solns Ni. Cu and Cr reduce the rate of corrosion under 
certain conditions The addn. of Monel metal to cast Fe produces an austenitic strut 
ture and a resistance to corrosion almost equal to that of bronee. C. L. W 

Corrosion -prey cation methods as applied in aircraft construction. H. S- RawoOW 
Proc Am Sac Testing Materials JP30 (preprint) No 33,30-6— A rfesume of present 
«>ta. practice od corrosion prevention Steel structural parts are plated either with 
Cd or Zd followed by as iron -oxide printer and a lacquer or enamel. The inside of 
closed tubular members is coated with the pnmer In Navy practice duralumin is 
treated by the anodic-oxidation process prior to the application of a pruning coat, 
followed by the finishing coat Army practice zs to have a careful preliminary chem. 
surface cleaning followed by a pruning coat Bud finishing coats Special precautions 
against * crevice" corrosion involve the use of rubberized balloon tape, bitunsastic 
paint or similar product between metal parts and wood, leather, etc., and the use ot 
dope prool’ paint or A1 foil on top of the protective coating already applied. Duralu- 
min and steel parts before assembly by riveting or bolting are coated with pr.mer or 
Navy gray enamel on the contact surfaces Bare A1 surfaces are cleaned by the °> a 
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imU etching win , such as a. dd. win of HiPO, Another *oln it a caustic "dip" fol- 
lowed liy neutrohtarion with weak acid. MiM nbraslres may be used, even vnnl blast- 
ins tor heavier partv each followtxi by chew, cleaning V>* Roxxrov 

Corrosion exfotUtions on aluminum sheet Lnoroui IY*sm- JfrfjJ/nf (N. i > 
10, 72-olUkll) -The phenomenon of corrosion exhibition*. which Is quite different 
from the commonly observed forms of corrosion of Al. can l»c observed on Al 'heel 
exposed to continuous tilt spray This phenomenon is cxpl lined on the tvixix of the 
O concn ceil theory, under the assumption that min cmiccv formed as a consequence 
of the rolling nnvew are made the anodic areas because of the exclusion of O The 
formation of a 1 irge vol of Al hvdroxide takes place in these sections causing the titi<tcr 
like ruling of the adjoining metal It was shown bv expt that \l sheet, sand lilastesl 
and spraaed with molten At b) the metal sprajing process, will not show this tape of 
corrosion I roroui lb ssi u 

The corrosion of copper and high-copper atlojra by *alt solutions with special con- 
sideration of condition* existing in the potash Industry. A Raven asp H. Koui. 
AV rr«n,m A/rtelln Jkafs 6, 151-0. 174-S, llki 2H0(I(U0) cf C A 2 1 . 47.V> Corrosion 
little curves obtained by the corrosion of Cu In l 35 A KCJ and 1 .1’* A" MgCI, wains . 
while of a linear niture. show a kink after approx 1 hr . coinciding wuh the tune when 
a dc|HVsit of liasie Cu chtonde could lac observed Solnv of N’a<SO, and MghO, "err 
much less active townnl Cu than the chlorides. The curves obtained show considerable 
spreads, making it difhcult to draw a definite conclusion A comparison t>ctwren 
tlectrob tie C« and 4^- Al hronre showed that tlie linear rel vtvou between time and cotro 
sum is found with Cu allova. also. While the corrosion was greitcr with chlonde* 
than with sulfates, there was al» found a distinct relation between the nature of the 
amoil and comvsion. In different salts having the same anion, the corrosion was 
the same at equal concnv of this anion With increasing velocity of the liquids a slow 
Increase id corrosion could be ascertained The curve apjumUU approached a mss 
An app i* described In which the corrosion of Cu was accomplished in the absence of O 
As was to be expected, the corrosion in solnv free of O was found to lw only a fraction 
of that observed in the presence of air In the absence of O the corm-ion is practically 
not mthicucrd bv changes in concn . temp and time of exposure It is also cqualty 
intensive with chlorides and sulfates In the absence id air, pure Cu mnl Cu alloy* 
show the same bchiuor Here tix\ no essential Influence of concn , time and temp 
could be found Technical salt solnv were found to give practicalli the vime result 
The sitnll difference in the corrosion value* found in the presence and absence of air 
enn l>c cxpl uned by the low O content of the «oln* and bv the ten tcions retention of O 
111 these coned solnv Tor the dttn. rf Otn suit i-hti Winkler’s Mn hvdnixide method 
was modified Tor solnv contg Mg salts bv using Nlli contg Nil, I and NT I, Cl In place 
of XaOlt This methcHl gave good resultv The concn of O in valt solus was found 
to decrease with Increasing concn The Influence of the temp upon the t) concn wax 
dctil bv tttodif) iug the app Tlie «olv. of O decreases with increasing temp , the re- 
lation Ik mg expressed by a linear curve, apparently up to the b. p of the solnv No 
quant relation could be found l>etween O wily, and comvsion. The corrosion reaches 
a max at W'J. KC1 1'rom there. on influences faroring and counteracting comvsion 
are apparently active al the same time Leaching solnv attack Cu much levs than 
kill solnv of moderate concn , this Is explained by the lower roiv of O in the former. 
The temp coeff. of comvsion in leaching solnv is also smaller. An experiment made 
to ascertain the attack by earned -over solid salt* Indicates! the negligible degree of 
this f ictor. Solid MgCb. howeror. can, if in contact with Cu at increased temp , In- 
duce corrosion by splitting off HCl The extent of corrosion of various Cu-l*e*ring 
alloys was Investigated A\ bronxe waa gevitndly found superior to smelters Cu, clcc- 
trohtie Cu. tin hronre and brass While the latter showed greater resistance in one 
expt with flowing KC1 solnv, the danger of severe toeal dex inculcation exists and sug- 
gi'ts Al broil re as the more advHihle material Smelters Cu was found to be least 
resistant; electrolytic Cu came next except in higher KCI concn v, where Sn hronre 
shxvwtd greater attack In an investigation of etched and copper- plated Cu sheets the 
mllucnee of the surface condition upon corrosion was found to lie negtigihlc. Cold- 
worked Cu and Cu allova were found to be more attacked than the soft annealed mi- 
tcml P nouNrmeoW were made on electrolytic Cu, Al brvmre and Sn bfonre 
aloiqj with detns. or the corrodibility. No connection was found between the 1 attcr 
and the fleet oxhem beliavior. Klcetrolvtic Cu. which showed the greatest com>- 
Mon, always had the noblest potential. In comparing the potentials of "soft” and 
"hard" electrolytic Cu with the corrodibility, it was found that the hardened metal, 
although of a lower potential, was less attacked. A soft and * hard Al hronre showed 
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the same amount of corrosion and yet a distinct di Terence in the potential In com* 
paring normal and cold worked metal sheets the latter always showed a more neg 
potential and also greater corrosion By direct measurement of electrolytic Co and 
A1 bronze electrodes, th- litter were always found to be anodic. The conclusion b 
that the potentials cannot be considered a general indication of the corrosion resistance 
of the material- Electrolytic Cu became more anodic with increasing ermcn. of KCL 
Expts. were made to determine whether Tocdt’s methods of measuring corrodibility 
by residual currents could be applied in the case of electrolytic Cu and A1 bronze. The 
combination Pt A! bronze gives a current 2-3 times as strong as the combination Pt 
electrolytic Cu. which stands in contradiction to the repeatedly detd greater corrosion 
resistance of A1 bronze In other erpts the quantity of residual current and the corrodi- 
bility were detd at the same time The fatter seas found to be 2-8 times as great as 
the values calrd. from the quantity of current. In other erpts the quantity of current 
was found to be the smaller the greater the loss of weight due to corrosion No definite 
regularity can as yet be found in the relation between residual current and corrosion 
Corrosion erpts. were made with a larger exptl installation. An app recirculating 
150 L d leaching tdln i» described. AJ bronze was found to have the greatest resistance 
agamst corrosion, being about 7 times better than electrolytic Cu. In the erpts. on a 
smaller scale this proportion had been found to be less pronounced. Sn bronze of 
\&Z Sn showed a corrodibility si mita r to Cu. Leofoio Pesiei 

Welding aluminum- F*ed Caovz-pAUfcs. Ifetal Ini. (London) 33, 609-10, 
S3&-4. 540(1528) E. J C 

Soldering and welding al uminum and its alloys. Ex-vst ffnn. Ctessern-Zle 
27, 72-6(1930) — A1 and its alloys are difficult to solder because (l) the thin skin of 
thermally resistant and chemically inert oude hinden a firm alloying of the metal 
and solder. (2) the high *p heat and thermal cond of A1 cause in spots a ‘'quenching" 
of the liquid solder and (3) the strong eleetropos nature of the metal sets up reactions 
id the presence of liquids or moist air Most modem A1 solders consist principally of 
Sn with some A1 and Zn. Many contain also Sb. Hi. Cd, Cu. Pb, Ni. Ag and other 
metals Soldered joints art tested in steam, boiling salt solo or boding water for 
several days. The tensile strength is 5 kg /sq mm, which is lower than that of AL 
In order to meet chem and mech specifications, autogenous welding b recommended. 
Al is one of the most weldable of metals, if the following characteristics are kept in tmad 
(1) low resistance against oxidation. (2) high eoeff of ezpansion. (3) high thermal cond-. 
(4) low m p . (5) low tensile strength at high temps , (C) tendency to warp Modern 
fluxes consist of allc. chlorides, fluorides, bisulfates eta A slightly reducing oxyacetyj- 
ene flame gives good results Welded joints should be guarded against too rapid cool 
mg Cram L. Vasty* 


Reaction between metal receptacles and foodstnfls (BlStex, Scirw*i»0U>) I*. 
R&ntgenograpbic investigation of the system Cd Mg (DemzNGea) 2. E fleet of internal 
stresses on the magnetic susceptibility of metals (IIoyda, Srcnozu) 2. The reactivity of 
metallurgical coke (Dmuriz) 21. Present position of the metahurgicaJ coke mdnstry 
m Central Europe (Berm clot) 21. A device for determining work input to a labora- 
tory ban mill (Gaoss. Zdcmesley) l. Magnetic susceptibility and chemical investiga- 
tion (Seevces) 2. Surface protection of the light metab (Leib, Eotxn) 26. Blast* 
furnace-slag Portland cement (ToKAtcmo) 20. A recording dust concentration m*ter 
and its application to the blast furnace (Suios, cl al) l. Equilibrium diagrams of the 
Al-SIn, Cu-Mn and Fe-Mn xystems (Ishtwajl*) 2. The equilibrium Fe-Pei C-O (PEJ- 
cauxt) 2. The heat of nurture in molten metab (Eawajcaxi) 2. Cr oxide [for metal- 
lurgical purposes] (EnL pat. 336.671) 18. Washer for ores (Ger. pat. 616,145) 21. 
Clarifying plant for ore industry (Ger pat. 516.454) 1. Alloy armouring for electne 
cables (Em. pat. 336,408) 4 . 


Aluminium; Facts end Figures. London- British A 
viewed in Foundry Trade J 44, 1GI(1931) 
s*_, rA 2£^' Praibsche HIrtereifibeL Aus der Praris def HKrtens. Berlin 
Chemie G m. b II 02 pp hi. 6 Reviewed in Chtmu ff xniuOrxe 24, 1031 

Gie K iiZiej n * ski, K. Knrs Odlesmietwa. (Foundry Course.) Tom. L War 
saw Ksiegarni Techmczncj Renewed in Foundry Trade J. 44, 130(1931) 
ru„ i ? F . l^ttures on Steel and Its Treatment. 2nd ed., enlarged 
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Metalli leggeri e loro application! ( Kev journal) Published monthly by Soc. nn. 
Umberto Tohcco &. Cu . \ ia Borgospesso 19. Milan. Vol 1, Nos 1 and 2 arc dated 
Jan -Feb, 1931 Price. L. 120 . . . 

Powdered and Granulated Aluminium. London British Aluminium Co. Gratis. 
Soujie, A La Lorraine m^tallurgique. Pans Berger-Levrault 249 pp. Re- 
viewed in Chmee'miiiulnr24 t 1030(1930) 

Spektrograptusche Ausnistungen (dr die metallurpsche Analyse. Anldtung rur 
Wahl geeigncter spcktrographi'cher Apparate fur den Gebmuch in cbemisch techmschen 
Laboratonen London Adim Ililgcr, Ltd 

Statistische Zusammenstellungen tiber Aluminium, Blei, Kupfer, Nickel, Queck- 
silber, Sdber, Zink und Zmn. 3151} car Frankloit C Adelmann A G. 9V pp 


Froth-flotation concentration of ores. Percy C WRicirr (to The Minerals Scparn- 
Uon North American Corp ) Can 309 071. Mar 3. 1931 Ore in the form of a non- 
acid pulp i« subjected to a froth flotation operation in the presence of dixanthogen 
Mat (including a perforated sheet of rubber) for distributing air through liquids in 
ore flotation or other processes. Walter H Curry and Henry F Dietz (to llemtt- 
Gutta Percha Rubber Corp ) US I,792£S5-6. Feb 10 Structural features 

Grading ores by weight for air blast hearths. Rembrandt Peslb, Wm S D sites 
and Wit S Wallace Ger 513,787, Aug 18. 1923 Details of the app are given 
Values from ores by leaching and electrodeposition R Sanx Carreras. Bnt. 
33G.5S4. July 10. 1929 Ores contg Cu Ni and Co are leached with a dil HiSOi sotn 
contg NaCI (suitably about ■i^c) Anv insol portion of the ore. which may contain 
arsenides and sulfocyamdes, is oxidized in o furnace and again leached, and the solns 
obtained may be further treated together or separately The liquid, about 13-15*B{.. 
is electrolyzed for Cu recovery (various details of opp and procedure being given) 
and the electrolyte is then evapd to 2S*B£ and cooled to ppt alk earth metal and 
Mgsalts It is further coned to3S*B6 and cooled to crystalhze Co sulfate, which may 
then be dissolved and subjected to a special electrolytic treatment to deposit Co in 
scales Ni is recox crcd from the remaining electrolyte 

Apparatus for separating ore constituents by air currents. Alanson 0 Tavlor. 
U. S. 1,792,404, Feb 10 Various structural details are described 

Treating ores of metals. Meyer Mineral Separation Co Brit 330,770, Sept 
30, 1929 Metalliferous material is heated in the presence of a so-called "reagent 
metal" (defined ns a metal capable of existing in 2 or more states of oxidation, such as 
Fe. Cu. Ni ot Mn) to an derated temp somewhat below the dccompn temp of the 
sulfate of the "reagent metal” and treated alternately with an oxidizing gas such ns 
air and with an atm contg SOj and air The process is applicable to oxidized or sulfide 
ores contg Au. Ag. Pb. Ni. Mn. Cu. Co. Bi. Zn. Cd, Fennd similar heavy metals (which 
may themselves contain sufficient of the "reagent metal" or may be mixed with pyrites 
to supply the latter). If the ore is not amenable to sulfating, a halide such as NaCI 
may be gradually added to form chlorides Various details and examples arc given. 

Treating sulfidic ores. E J Kohlmeyer. BnL 330,670, July 19. 1929 Sulfidic 
ores of metals such as Zn. Sn. Fb, Bi, Cd, As and Sb arc blast smelted in a rotary furnace 
of such (described) construction that the flame is compelled to enter and leave by the 
same tide, and air is blown on or into the melt until oxidation of the Fe present com- 
mences. In treating ore contg pyntes and ZnS. the oxidation to ZnO supplies sufficient 
heat that no further external floating is required A small proportion of lime may be 
added to form Ca femte with any Fe oxide produced and prevent stiffening of the melt, 
and a smalt proportion of coat may be added to ■prevent the Ca femte from taking up 
ZnO When Te and Cu are present, a slag contg Cu Ca ferrite is formed; the Cu 
may be sepd as a mat from the slag by treatment with added S- bearing material such 
as pyrites. 

Treating chromium ores. I. G Farbenind. A.-G. Brit 33G.970, July 22, 1929. 
Cr ores, such as those which are to l»e worked up with an alkali carbonate in the presence 
of lime, dolomite or bauxite, are preliminarily heated in an oxidizing atm. to above 
800 , with or without adding a small proportion of an oxidizing agent such as XaNOi 
ot KKO, 

Treating titanium ores. Montan- und Ikuustrialweree yorm. Jon D. Stxrck. 
(Willy Glaser, inventor). Austrian 120.GT3. Oct 15, 1929 Jlmerute, rutile and like 
ores arc heated in an autoclave under pressure with an excess of IIjS04 The reaction 
product is allowed to settle, and the liquid, comprising the excess ol acid with some 
dissolved Ti and Fe. is sepd and used in treating a fresh batch of ore The solid resi- 
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due, composing me ta titanic acid and ferro-ferric sulfate. is sepd Into its components 
by eztn with water or mother liquor from a previous operation 

Treatment of imc-bearmg material. William C. Hooey (to The New Jersey 
Zinc Co ) Can 308,802, Teh. 24. I O'? I ZnS concentrates contg insol compds of 
Mg and Ca ore roasted to convert the Mg and Ca into sulfates and the ZoS mtoZnO, 
and the product is leached to remove the sulfates of Mg and Ca 

Treatment of isne-bearing material- William C. Hooby (to The New Jersey 
Zinc Co ) Can 308,803, 1 eh 24, 1931. A pulp of Zn concentrates contaminated 
with insol compels of Mg and Ca in objectionable amts is treated with If>S0 4 m amt 
sufficient to convert the compds of Mg and Ca to Mg and Ca sulfates while inhibiting 
the formation of ZnSOi, the mist u leached to remove such sulfates as have been ren- 
dered water sol . and the sludge is subjected to a "hydrosepo action” to remove un- 
dissoKed CaSO, particles held in suspension 

Roasting sulfide ores such as xmc blende. Metallcss A.-G Bnt. 335 852, 
June 4, 1929 See Gcr 50 2.580 (C. A 25, 479) 

Agglomerating pulverulent hematites. Bbok Christiansen. U. S 1,792,413, 
Teb 10 Tlie pulverulent cne is crushed to such fineness that the main portion of the 
mass has a gtain sue of 0 Of mm or less but not a colloidal or slimy consistency, and the 
material thus prepd is heated 

Coked agglomerates. Eabl ir Buvaz (to The New Jersey Zinc Co) Can. 
303,891, Teb 24, 1031. An intimate milt of zinciferous material and carbcmactons 
material with a moisture content of 0-12% of the dry wt is initially heated by direct 
contact with a gaseous heated medium passed therethrough of sufficient vol and high 
temp to form promptly a shell of coke on each agglomerate, and the heating is cop 
tinned until coking is completed 

Coked agglomerates George T. Mauler and Erbtn C. Handwerx (to The 
New Jersey Zinc Co ) Can 308,891, Teb 24, 1031 A mist, of tinoferout material 
and carbonaceous material is subjected to an initial temp not ercecding 550* and the 
continued application of heat for 2-4 brs at temps gradually increasing to the coking 
temp , whereby the agglomerates first undergo a drying stage without softening and 
neit become plastic and finally become colu-d throughout The agglomerates possess 
satisfactory residue strength for vertical retort smelting _ 

Casting metals under pressure. P Habssler. Bnt. 330,129, Nov. 7. 1929 
App and details of operation are described. 

Continuous casting of metals between rolls, etc. 11. Harris. Bnt 338,727, Aug 
27 1929 Mech. features. 

Casting metals with sheathings of other metals. I. Suciuuka, K. Macarisawa 
and M Yasliioto Bnt 337,28 It. Jan 8. 1930 In casting a metal sheathing on a 
core metal haring a higher m p , lower *p gr and greater surface tension than toe 
sheath metal, when the 2 metals are non-alloying with each other (as in the case 
of cast iron ot iron alloys with Cu, Cu alloys, I'b or So or of Zn or Al with Pb), the 
melted metals are mired in a vessel in which they assume such a configuration that 
» hen poured into a mold the core metal is suitably covered by the sheath metal Vari- 
ous details of use ol reducing agents, fiiues, etc , are described 

Trough for centrifugal casting machines with horizontal rotary molds. ACTCtto 
Posse nti and Carlo Scorza Gcr 51G 009, July 28, 1929 

Apparatus for centrifugal casting cf articles such as metal pipe. Frank G Car 
R rvcTON (to Feme Engineering Co ) US J,792,0G9. Feb 10 Structural features. 

casting of metal pipes, etc. Febric Engineering Co Bnt. 337,105. 
Aug 22, 1029 App and various details of operation art described 
t ®, etaJ P'P«s centrifugal molds. L. A Ca vie rota. Brit 330,857, Dec. 

5. 1929 Mech. features 

„ A*. 0 ' 1 ?. Mshng hollow metal bodies MannesmannrOiirbn-'Werre. Get. 
513.994. Nov 6, 1927 Details are given. 

Water-cooled molds. Antov Mohs Get. 813,930, Oct. 27, 1927 The molds 
are for casting roller plates, axles, rods and tubes 

Casting aluminum and its alloys. Vebeinictb Aluminium Weeks A -G Pians 
Bohner mveutor) Gcr 516,139, Sept. 7, 1929 Local variations in the conipo of 
tne cast metal are compensated, and castings of more uniform compn are obtained hy 
‘he casting with an alloy differing in compn from the casting Thus, an ingot 
sn Al alloy contg 5 95% of Cu, and the casting fed with an alloy 


contg 7 26% of Cu 
!930 FUTnaCe l0T retfatl0g ingots. 


Openbau-Ges. m b H. Fr 694)353, Apnl 28, 
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Furnace suitable for the heat treatment of sheet steel, etc. Half S. Cochran (to 
Surface Combustion Co). U S 1,792,074, Feb. 10. ... _ 

Metallurgical furnace suitable for steel treatment and de carbonization. Tred H. 
Lorres. U. S. 1.792,021, Teb 10. . . 

Continuous-process furnace suitable for carburizing metal articles such as those oi 
steel. Chskles T Willard and Richard Kaisr (to famger Mfg Co ). U. S. 1,792,* 


Sanitary Co) U S 1,792 .2S4. Feb 10 

Gas-heated doorless hardening furnace for tools. Erich Reimavn. Ger. 513,001, 
June 15, 192$. 

Apparatus for removing the products from the bottoms of blast furnaces. Kohlbn* 
sciieiduncs G m n 11 Ger 513,011, June 28, 1927 

Apparatus for charging Scotch-hearth furnaces such as those used for smelting ores. 
Hugh k. MacMiciiael (to American Smelling and Refining Co.). U S. 1,791,677, 
Teb 10 Structural features. 

Bessemerization of mats. Tim International Nickel Co. Tr. G94.092. Apnl 
17, 1930 Mals of Ni or alloys contg Ni <uch as Monel metal ore bcssemenzed to re- 
moieS and reduce the mats by melting the mat in a convertor and introducing a mist 
of ntr nnd superheated steam The mat is blown at a temp of 1100-1500*. then earned 
to a temp of 1500-1000* while continuing the blowing, the blowing mist, being then 
almost completcl) free from air or O. 

Reducing metallic compounds. Gl’STaf N Kirsebou. Fr. G94.2S3, Apnl 22, 
1930. Metallic compds arc reduced by the reaction of As on a molten alkali metal 
compd. such as NaOll, in the presence of the metallic compds to be reduced l’b, 
Cd, Sb ond Bi may be obtained in this way from their oxides 

Extrusion manufacture of metal tubes, etc. r. MuLTHAun. Brit 33G.GSS, July 
2li, 1029. In effecting the extrusion of liquid or plastic iron, steel or other metal, the 
matrix, mandrel, dies, etc., arc formed of W or of an l'e-free alloy of W with C, Si, Zr 
and "metals analogous to W " Scale is removed by heated or high pressure gases 

Apparatus for cutting metals by fusion. L. J. Hancock. Bnt. 33G.433. Oct 15. 
1929 Structural features. 

^ ^Apparatus for washing thin metal sheets. Fritz Graii Ger. 510,203, Jon 11, 

Finely divided metals from carbonyls. I. G Fardenind A -G. Brit 33G.007, 
July 10. 1929 See Tr 0'K>,991 (C A. 25, 1211). 

Metal acetyhdes. Dnirrscmi Gold-und Silber-Sciieideanstalt voru. Rocssler 
Brit 339.51(1, 1 cb 7, 1929 Acct>hdcs such as those of the alkali metals or their alloys 
with each other are made by continuously exposing fresh surfaces of the molten metals 
or nllojs to the action of Cillt (suitably in a rotating tube from which the air has ini- 
tially been displaced by N). For mating mono-Na occtylide. 00 lira arc required at 
a temp of about 170-S0*. for di-Na acctyhdc, a temp of 210-20* is used. 

Aluminum salts. E. llERZPEUJand H. Walker (to Colloid-chemische Forschungs 
A.-G ). Bnt. 33G.1S1, Jan. 7, 1929 Fe-free A1 salts such as the sulfate are obtained 
from Te-beanag solos, by pptn with ale. The soln and pptn may be repeated 

Derincing lead. Jesse O Betterton (to American Smelting and Refining Co ). 
U. S 1,792.210, Feb 10 Prccooled Cl gas is confined in a reaction tank, and molten 
lead to be denneed js continuously recirculated through the Cl while maintaining the 
lower end of the tank scaled by the metal of tlie bath outside the tank to prevent escape 
of the Cl. App is desenbed 

Tin. Walter Foetsch and Roman von ZnLuwsKt Ger. 513,697, Aug 15. 
19-S Sn is obtained from raw material by heating it to 250* with NaSH An tech 
isaSII- soln may be employed In the example, zinc blende contg. about 10% Sn is 
heated with a 25% soln. of NaSH 

Tungsten. A. Pacz. Brit. 337.1G0. Oct. 3, 1929 In forming W ingots by 
compacting W powder and sintering, freedom from residual O is insured by mixing the 
powder with a more \ olatile metal such as Ag, compacting, sintering and volatilizing 
the added metal such as Ag to form a pure unw orked W ingot suitable for use in the 
manuf of filaments, spark points, elec, contacts, etc Various methods are described 
involving admixt of W ond Ag compds , with or without a Th compd . followed by re- 
duction nnd by votatili ration of the Ag. Cf. C. A. 24, 52S0 

F inely divided metals such as combined zinc and copper. Wu_ C. Wilson. U. S. 
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1,702,202, Teh 10 A metal such a* Cu is reduced from one of its salts such as CuSO, 
by effecting intimate contact of the salt in a dispersed state with a precipitant metal 
(such as Zn in the caw of CuSOi), and the particle sire of the liberated metal is con- 
trolled by the degree of comminution (tecs than 40 m<0 of the precipitant metal 
Magnetic testing system for testing materials such as aheet iron or steel, electric 
coils, etc. Jamfs T SCRDUKB (to General flee. Co ) U. S. 1,792.249, Feb 10 

Rolling aheet, hoop or band iron. Trans Jordan U. S 1,792,377, Feb 10 
Various mech details are dtscrilicd for rolling an iron core between covering sheets of A! 
so thin that under the high roll pressures employed the A1 is driven substantially com- 
pletely Into the pons of the iron core and forms substantially no exterior plating on 
the iron 

Iron and ateeL If IIagehann Brit. 330,054, July 18, 1029 In producing a 
non siliconized iron or steel which can lie easily welded, the C content of the bath is 
reduced (suitably to about 0 02%), and there is afterward added, in the furnace or ladle, 
an At Si alloy of such compn that it readily slags off Mn low in C may be added In 
facilitate working of the product, and the latttr may contain C 0 02, Mn 0 0, Cu 0 09, 
I* 0 02 and S 0003% The AI Si alloy added may contain A1 30, hi 50, Fe ID and C 
0 25%, or on alloy may be used contg AI 18 22 and hi 40-50% Cf C A. 24, 2102 
Steel. PoldiiiOtte Austrian 120 CG8, May 15, 1927. Steel resistant to corro 
sion and capable of being forged contains C 0 2-1, Ni 20-25, Cr 12-20, Mn less than 
0 5 and £l less than 0 5%. specifically C 0 5. M 22, Cr 15, Mn 0 4 and Si 0 3% 

Steel Andr l P Maiioux Fr C95 0I5, Aug 8, 1029 Steels are hardened 
superficially by creating an oscillating field between the metallic piece and the piece to 
be treated, the dielectric being composed of a carbureted or N atm 

“Stainless steel." etc W P Martin and J. A Berlyn Brit 335.024, July 22, 
1929 * Stainless steel * and similar Fe atloys contg high proportions of Cr or hi (or 

mats of metals adapted to form such altoys) arc melted in a crucible in a furnace, the 
temp of which is in errand gradually and substantially uniformly to the casting temp 
(especially at the temp range 1 etween 900* and the casting temp , which may be 1800- 
2400 ) The heating may be at the rate of 100-JOO* per 15 mm Deondants such 
as AI may be added, together with other materials such as Cr hydrate if desired, ju«t 
before casting, and the metal may be cast into molds made of 2 parts molding sand 
and 1 part sea sand bonded with molasses, the cores being formed of molding sand 1 
and sea sand 2 parts 

Manganese steels Taylor Wharton Iron & Steel Co BrtL 330,091, Oci 4 
'P 29 „ S l eels conlK Mn 10-15% «nd C 0 3-0 85% also contain up to 4% Ni and less 
i“? n J Wlt h or without 8% or less of Cr. and may be toughened by beating to 
800-1150 and cooling in air 

Case-mtridation of steeL Augustus B Kinzel (to The Electro Metallurgical Co 
. « . ^ an 299 ^* ar ’I* 1931 An article of ferrous material is heated 

to 700 for 2 hrs in the presence of II, then heated in the presence of V to 000* for 2 
hrs , and then heated in the presence of Nil, to 5OO-5S0* for a time sufficient to make 
a hard surface layer on the article 

Case-hardening by nltridation. AucustusB KiNZEL(toThe Electro Metallurgical 
Co of Can . Ltd ) Can 309,047, Mar 3. 1931 Terrous material is heated with At 
to about 550 to form an aluminized coating and then subjected to a temp of about 
oIU in the presence of NH* 

Case-hardening by mtridation. Augustus B Kinzel (to The Electro Metallurgical 
Co of Can , Ltd ) Can 309,0-18. Mar 3, 1931 I e and steel articles (contg alloying 
elements as Mn hi Cr and particularly V and AI) are case hardened by heating in a 
Uiv nSi tMd Y 1 S b , a 'h con ‘Z one or more metal cyanides (as muts of NaCN and KCN, 
of NaCN and Zn(CN) t . or of KCN and Mg(CN),) at a temp below 580*. 
d77 ys - W „£■ ,l I „ ER ? EU3 G K B II Cer 610,490, May 20, 1930 Addn to 
CtJ'-trrn "J ' r 1^3 describes alloys for making pen mbs comprising Ru 40-00. 
onniwiL^I 1 } Thc,e are now uscd a,| oy* contg Ru C0-80, Os 10-35 and 

another metal of the Pt group 5-25% 

crvst^biw,! In!l°. DQE Austr,an 120-383 July 15, 1930 In fractionally 

lated 8 dun™ «!L “* t0 allo >' s of d ‘Hwnt compn , the melt is slowly areu 

mav be .tti c £ ystI } ' w,th ‘ he resuIt lha ‘ crystals are obtained Circulation 
V Ati». wz d by eIec lnc! uction beating 

27 Bnd Martin W. Neupeld Ger. 613,623, Aprd 

Me or AI and J >b ” hardened by adding alkali or alk. earth metal. 

Mg or AI and 0 1% Bi, Cu or Sn The Pb alloy may contain 0 0 to 0 65% Na, 0 75 
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to f)f% Ca, 0 2 to 021% Mg and 0 10% A!, the ratio Co: Mg A1 being kept at the 

ValU Alloyi. 1 Karl Schmidt G m n 71 Ger 516,200. Aug 27. 1020. A1 alloys for 
making pistons contain Si 20-31 and Cu up to 5. with or without Mg and (or) Mo up 
tnf>% Cf C A 21.30R2 _ . „„ 

Alloys. Georo W«CTC Cer 613.513. Sept 7, 1029 Objects resistant to HC1 
and HjSOi arc mule from alloys contg NiSh 0 6 to 70, N’i 0 to 30 and W or Mo C9 .1 
to 0% The NiS1> may lie replacrtl wholly or partly by W 

Alloy*. Tup International Nickel Co, Inc Tr C9I.029, April 12, 1030. 
Alloys which arc resistant to corrosion contain f e 20 80. N’t 12 79, C 0 01-2 and Cu 
1 32% An example contains Cu 6 Ni T4. 1 e »» anil C 0 2% IT 00-1.030 describe* 
an alloy contg Cu 1 20. NT 12 -30. C 0 01-2% and I c the rest An example contains 
Ni 21 A, Cu 4 5, Mn 0 6. C 0 1% and I e the rest U C A 25, fi 77 

Alloy* Soc dm ToariLLPS dp St Troeez Pr 603,050, Aug 0. 1929 An 
alloy for protecting Pc, etc , against corrosion contains Cd and So, Cu and I'b or hb 
Being optional addns An example contains Cd 10 Cu 10, Sn 60 and It* 20% 

Alloy for bearing *urfaees. If C Hall lint 336,881, Dec. 30, 1029 "Com- 
mercial Zn" is alloyed with Al 8- 18 Cu ami Ni up to 1% rich and preferably only 
traces of other metals The Zn is added after melting the other metal* together 
Alloy for jewelry. Victor Wvtor* Can 208831, Feb 21, 1931, To 6 lb* 10 
07 of melted Cu are Rucctssively added 3 ox fiill't's earth, 7 07 NajK.Oj, 3 oz am- 
moniated mricury, 12 ox Sn, 3 ox MgO and I ox ale ,and thcmixt is agitated and 
boiled The resultant alloy simulate* Au and is malleable ductile, immune from tar- 
nishing and suited for jewelry 

Alloys for *eaimg to glass such as In vacuum tube and Incandescent lamp manu- 
facture. N -V iTiTUPS’GwniLAMrrvpAnairgpv lint 337,086, Aug 0, 1929 Jting- 
nr disk-shiped members of metal to f»c scaled to material such as glass are formed of 
an alloy contg Ni (preferably over 50%) together with other metals such as \V, Mo, 
Ta, V, N!i, Co or Si, the coeff of expansion of the alloy being at least approx, equal to 
that of the insulating matenal with which the alloy is to be sealed One or more sub- 
stances *uch as Cr, AJ or Mg which facilitate the formation of a coherent film of oxide 
may be added to the alloy in proportion preferably less than 6%. 

Magnetic alloy*. W. S. Swmr, II. J Garnett and W P Randall. Brit 336,048. 
June 22, 1929. Alloys substantially free from C and composed mainly of Te and Ni 
arc given a high and const, permeability by heating to 000“ or over until completely 
annealed, cooling and further heating to not over 700“ but to at least 60* alxrve the mag- 
netic change point of the alloy (and in the case of alloys contg not more than 50% Nt 
preferably at least 100* above the change point) The alloy is preferably subjected 
to mech straining between the 2 heat treatments, and the sp resistance of the alloy 
may be increased by the addn of up to 10% of one or more of the elements Mn, Cr, 
Cu, Mo, W, V, AI or Si Various details and examples are given Cf C A. 24, 1074 
Aluminum alloy*. II. T Tillquist and J. Harden Brit. 337,099, Aug 17. 
1929 See IT G80,959(C /!. 24, 398.3) 

Alloy* of copper. I*. M. G Metal Trust, Ltd Pr 600,876, July 20, 1929 Cu 
alloy* arc made by adding to Cu or a Cu alloy a hardening atloy contg, I'e, Si and Cu 
The Fe constituent of the hardening alloy may be obtained by alloying steel and cast 
he. and the Steel may include one or more of the metals Ni, Cr, Mo, VV and V, The 
hardemng alloy may also contain Mn or I* or both Example* are given Cf. C. A. 

Copper alloy*. VjckervArmstronos, Ltd , W Macuin and W. B. O'B. Goudip- 
LOCk Jlnt 335,910, April 4, 1929 Alloys such as those of high Cu content arc made 
by adding to Cu or a Cu alloy a hardening alloy comprising I e, hi and Cu (which may 
be prepd in part from steel contg also Si, Cr, Mo, W or V), and Mn and I’ also may 
be present in the hardening alloy Various ditad* are given, and a final alloy may com- 
prise Cu 88, Zn 2 and hardening alloy 10% The alloys may be heated to over 800* 
and quickly cooled In water nr oil, in some cases being reheated to not over 410*. 

Copper alloy* containing tin and zinc. Michael G. Corson (15% to George H. 
Corey) U, S 1,792,146, Icb 10 Alloys of Cu contg also Sn 4-18 and Zn 
are treated, to improve their properties as lubricated wearing surfaces, by heating for 
a proper time anti at a suitable temp to bring about a uniform 0 state of the alloy 
constituents, then quickly cooling to produce a hard oeicular structure, reheating to 
a temp above the CutcctOidal transformation point for the alloy to produce a structure 
characterized by the presence of 0 crystals uniformly distributed throughout a matrix 
Of a crystals, and then cooling to effect stabilization 
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Magnesium gllojs. I. G. Farbemind. A.-G. Dnt. 336,019, April 25, 1929 
Frodurtj such as high percentage Mg al'.oy castings art improved by beating at a temp 
range in which the soly of the alloying component or components Is increased and then 
subjecting them to cooling which is considerably retarded artificially especially in the 
range 300-100“ Details are given of the treatment of Mg A1 alloys contg 7 5% or 
more Al. Mg-Zn alloys contg. 1 8% or more Zn, and Mg-rb Blloys contg 18% or more 
I>b An alloy contg 8-2% Al may be heated to 410* for 72 fcrs., then transferred Ito 
an annealing furnace and cooled down to 100* In 24 hrs (the cooling from 300* to 100 

Magnesium and its alloys. 1. G Faujenwd. A -G Brit. 330,408, Jan 2, 1929 
Mg and Mg alloys are refined by treating the molten metal with a material such as 
Mn, Cr, Mo or Si which on cooling combines with impurities such as Fe for sepn from 
the remaining melt. A small proportion of the added reagent such as Mn may remain 
m the product. Cf C A 25, 078 

Preventing corrosion of aluminum. G. Adolpit. Bnb 330,854, Nov. 29, 1929. 
To prevent attack of Al by alk solns , such as alk bleaching liquors, the latter are ad- 
mixed with an alkali silicate, HiOi. compds such as Na perborate or per carbonate, 
or miits of these . . 

Rust prevention. Karl Daeves Fr 093.005, April 14. 1930 The formation of 
white rust on galvanised objects or other metallic surfaces is prevented by exposing 
the surfaces to the action of free air or the ga«es produced by the combustion of S be- 
fore storing jo closed spaces , 

Rustproofing iron. W. BOtdter. Brit 3353C8, Jan. 27. 1930. The cleaned 
surfaces are treated either with (1) a mut. of I*b,O t , I’bO, glycerol and watergjass, or 
(2) a mist, of zinc white and waterglass, or (3) a ZnCl« so In. Specific formulas are 

Rustproofing iron and steel by costing with phosphates. Van if. Darsey (to 
Parker Rust-Proof Co ) US 1,791,715, I eb 10 An iron or steel surface carrying 
a phosphate coating contg a metal such as Cu having a potential different from that 
of iron or steel is treated with a soln of a material contg the chromic aad radical such 
as K chromate _ 

Welding aluminum-steel. I! J. Scmm-ER. Bnt 330.195, March 25,1929 
Scale-resisting steels contg Al (and which may also contain other components such as 
Cr and Mo) are welded by electrodes or rods of scale resisting steel alloys not contg 
Al (but which may contain Cr, Ni and Mo) in order to produce a scale resisting weld 
Various formulas of alloys used are given , 

Welding bronze. L. J. Tibbenuam Bnt 330,402, Oct 1. 1929. A welding rod 
for use in welding bronze by the blow-pipe flame is formed of bronze with a coating 
such as 11 JlOi 49, Na borate 9. metal oxides such as those of Fe and Cu 30 and Na SiH 
cate 12 parts 

Welding magnesium and Its alloys. I. G. Farbehtno. A -C. Fr. 694,137, April 
18, 1930 bee Ger 508.352 (C. A 25, 680) . 

Electrodes for spot-welding copper. F. Kruvp A -G. Bnt 335,876, March 
1929 Electrodes are used contg one or more carbides of W or similar high m p metal, 
and they may also contain a small quantity of metals such as Fe, Co or Nl of lower 
r" P . e g > 6% of Co The material sold under the name "Widia 11 is suitable 

Weld iron. Arturo Dossmajw. Ger 513,732, April 27, 1928 Small iron waste 
is used as starting material and is prevented from oxidation by a coating of colophony 
or molasses before mixing with the wood charcoal or soot and limestone 
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crus, a routtj.er a.vz> cmre.vcb j west 
Catalytic addition of gaseous hydrochloric add to unsaturated hydrocarbens- 
W J I'lOTROWSEf AND J U'IVCLER. Prztmysl Ckem 15, 25-36(1931) —The 29-40 
traction of cracked benzine was used as the starting point for this synthesis. It was 
Characterized by Bj®0832,amy!enecoBteni3l%byirt Its complete dirtn curve at 1 
intervals is given Two hundred cc portions of this pentane aroylene fraction with slight 
excess of HC1 were passed over catalysts through a glass app for 4 hrs The yield was 
figured on the basis of change in d< 8 and distn fractionation It was found advantageous 
T V r , mattna * s over the catalysts held in 2 tubes, the 1st of which was kept at 
1 0 ana the 2nd at 150 , in which case a predominance of secondary chlorides was ot>- 
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tained If the sequence of these temps, was reversed a mixt of all possible chlondes 
resulted. The presence of moisture interfered with the formation of secondary chlo- 
ndes. and its absence never had any detrimental effects The catalysts here studied 
were the chlondes of bivalent, tervalent and quadrivalent metals mounted on activated 
charcoal and dried at 150" for several hrs to const, wt The catalysts themselves caused 
no polymerization in the benzine in the absence of II Cl. The reaction between HC1 and 
the hjdrocarbons was vanishingly small without the catalysts, it was marked in the 
presence of activated charcoal The catalysts are classified in 3 groups (t) CrCIj and 
1 eCb. which are inactive, (2) UgClt, Cud,. Cdd,. Mnd,. BiCb. A1C1, and SbClj. 
which are slightly active, (3) ZnO, and SnCl«, both of which are stronglj active. SnCU 
having given a practically quant formation of omjlene monochlondes The catalysts 
are subject to poisoning by S compds. which should be removed by activated charcoal 
previouslv partially poisoned Sharp fractionation of the product showed it to be com- 
posed of MejCClEt. MesCHCHClMe. MeCHClPr and McCCHClMe A C Z 

Transformation of propylene into liquid hydrocarbons. A MaO-Iie and Renacdtb 

J. vnnn gar 54, S6S-9, Comps rend 191, 851-1(1930); cf C. A. 24, S2S3 — CiH., 

heated over SiO, gel at 650*. furnishes a considerable proportion of liquid hvdrocarbons. 
unsatd and aromatic. C«Ili and I'hMe predominate Stolid h> drocarbons, Ci«Hi>. 

etc., were absent, their formation beginning at 700-20® Traces of Fe led to excessive 
formation of C and inactivation of the catalyst. K It Engel 

Synthesis of squalene. P. Karrer and A. Helfevstbjn. I7t!r. Chtm. Ado 14, 
7S-S5(193I) —In a recent paper Karrer (C A 25, 519) suggests the sym formula 
(MeaC.CnCHiCHtCMe CHClIiCH.CMe CIICHt), (1) for squalene rather than those 
proposed by Jleilbron (C A 23, 3702) Such a structure may be considered as made 
up of isoprene residues and m this way looks plausible in the light of the Karrer 
proposed structure for lycopin and carotene On the assumption of the above structure 

K. and 11. synthesized 1 by treating farnesyl bromide. MeiC CllCH,CH,CMe - * 
CHCHiCH,CMe‘CHCH,Br (II) with 1C or Mg, whereby 2 mols. of II were joined 
through the elimination of Br from each The synthetic I forms a mixt. of 2 isomeric 
hexahydrochjondes with I1C1 as docs I from natural sources. These hydrochlorides 
may be sepd by hot acetone into a hexahydrochlonde m 143-5® (0 25-020 part) and 
one m. 10S-10®, exactly os may be done when they are prepd. from natural I. Crystals 
of the hexahydrochlonde ra 143-5® from synthetic source were compared with those 
from a natural source and in both cases rhombic forms, chiefly m(110) and <(001) and 
seldom fc(010). were observed The angle (110)-(110)isabout 50® so thata:5 •=> 0 50‘1 
in both. Optical onentation n«n 6. ws|Io,*yHc; optical character, neg. X-ray ab- 
sorption of the powder of both prcpns. give 11 hues with Fe-K radiation which agree 
in position and intensity. The yields of I were poor (about 5%) because K. and H. 
could not prep, pure II. rrobably the difficulty is due to the known tendency of halogen 
m similar compds. to migrate to a tertiary C atom or the reverse: -MeC:CHCH,Br 
- — - -MeCBrCH.CHi In agreement with this Assumption it was possible to prep 
from nerohdol. Me,C:CIICH,CH,CMe CHCH,CII,CMe(OH)CH CH, (HI), a mixt. 
of Br compds. which yielded I on treatment with K or Mg K. and II. regard I as a 
possible mother substance of cholesterol (cf. Andri and Canal. C. A. 23, 3364). Ten g. 
of famesol (IV) or UI (3 mol ) was added dropwire to a mixt. of 1 g dry pyridine (’/• mob) 
and 5 g. PBn (12 mols ) at — 5® and allowed to stand overnight at room temp , washed 
with ice-cold Nall CO, soln and extd. with ether. The ether soln was washed suc- 
cessively with dil IIjSO,. Kail CO, and water, then dned and di<td. A fraction b«.» 
116-20* with S.1^J Brand one b»« 125-300* (about? g ), with 17 3 Br were collected. 
Redistn. caused decompn. and lowering of the Br content This impure bromide (V) 
was used although the theoretical percentage of Br is 2S 07. Other methods of bromica- 
tion or chlorination of HI or IV gave poorer yields of less pure material. Into 9 g. crude 

V at 100® was dropped 3 g. K and the temp raised to 135* for 0 5 hr.; the cold product 
was treated with abs ether and excess K removed by filtration through glass wool. The 
soln. was washed with dil. H»SOi and then with water, dned and distd The fractions 
sepd were one of 3 5 g , b, 100-20®, the squalene fraction of 2 g , b, 210-40* and a residue 
of 1 5 g. which yielded no squalene hexahydrochlonde (VI) with HCI The 2 g. squalene 
fraction yielded 0 054) 15 g of VI on treatment with HCI Impure Y {15 g ) was treated 
with 1.7 g Mg and yielded 3 g impure I, which on conversion to VI gave 0 55 g. Impure 

V (2S g ) treated with 2 7 g. Mg yielded 6 S g I and this gave 12 g. VI. One g. squalene, 

from natural sources gave 0 5 g VI; if the Br content of V is taken as a basis of its punty 
the yield of I from pure V is about 20%. Oden E. Sheppard 

Catalysis of polymerization by exonides. Ray C. Horn and Hosier Adkins. 
J. Any. Chon Soc. 53, 1K5-C3(1931).— A mixt. ol the oxonides o! 2 octyl ones has 
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been found to catalyze the polymerization of styrene, indcne, (CH» CMe)», a methyl- 
pentadiene and furfuryl ale It has been found to be inactive as a polymerization 
catalyst toward stitbene, o-lIOC«ll«CH|OJI, MciC CUMe and the mixt of octylene* 
from which it is made The catalyst was active at room temp ami 100* and in a v>ln 
in I liMe The ozomde underwent a change on standing, especially during the first 2 
days after its prrprt . and lost a large part of its catalytic power C. J. West 

The halogenatloa of the psraffm hydrocarbon* Gustav He low. Ii. E Sow ad 
and C I) Lowav. Jx. Chem Ken etc t 8, 1-80(1031) — A summary of the work which 
has been done on the halogenation, particularly the chlorination and brommation, 
of paraffin hydrocarbons An extensive bibliography is given. Problem* for research 
are suggested LOUrta KfUCT 

Preparation of alkyl iodides. I Us old S Kivo Troc Trans Nora Steium 
Inst Sa 17, 242-3(1030) — Inthepfepn of alkyl iodides by a modification of Adam s 
method the ure of anhyd ale is not necessary [Proc Trans Nora Scotian Intt Set 16, 
K7 UKI'134) The addn or 10% by wt of water to MeOH did not reduce the yield of 
Mel A MeOH solo of 1 i* slowly run into the reaction flask contg P and more MeOH 
and heated at 70-fi* The refluxing liquid passes over I on it* return to the flask 

Rachel Rbowv 

Preparation of anhydrous alcohol, and the detection and determination of wstef 
in alcohol. P Adicxes (wmi W Bsunvext a.vd O LCcxr*) Ber 63B, 27S3-€0 
(12 10) —When HCO»t-t is added to ale NaOFt it is almost instantly sapond in the cold 
by the slightest traces of watrr in the ale according to the equation IlCOiT t + NaOEt 
+ HiCl •• 21101 t -f HCOiNa, with pptn of the very difficultly sol HCOjN’a As 
HCOtN'a can lie detd easily and accurately the reaction can fie used for the 3 purpose* 
indicated in the title After this work had been started, it was found that Smith had 
made use of the same principle, employing (CH»COjrt)> instead of IfCOiLt (C A 
21, 3.I2K) (CU,CO,I t), is much more difficult to saponify than HCO.rt and the anhyd 
ale heprepd by it* means contained 0 big of the ester per 1 With llCOiJ't, the eijuw 
in the catalytic decompn of llCOiJ't by ale NaOl t (lICOiTt - CO + HOEt) lief 
practically completely on the CO side at the b p of the ale . and by using an «ces* of 
NaOl t, refluxing until equil is established and distg away a first fraction, an ale can 
f<e obtained whose ester content ts at teart 10 times less than that of the ale. obtained 
with (CIf>COiLt)> When neutral HCOtNa Is boded a long time with ale. and the ale 
is then slowly distd off. the residue fiecomes slightly alk lie cause of Ids* of JICOtH a* 
HCOal t the alky corresponds to 0fXA37% ester in the ale distd off, or a water content 
of only f>um% The process for prepg anhyd ale consists simply m dissolving 
in the ale , adding UCOiI t. heating under a reflux until no more CO is evolved ar.d 
then adjusting the cooling water in the reflux so that the ale distils off The ale so 
obtained contains 0 03% water and 0 00015% HCO.lit The soly of HCOtNa m ale. 
in the presence of NaOLt is so small at 0* (0 07 m 100 g ale ) that by addn of NaOEt 
sofn and IICOiEt as little as 0 013% water xn ale can lie detected qualitatively by the 
turbidity produced Tor quant detns , the HCO,Na tan simply be filtered off when 
the quantity of water ■* large (2 5-3%), with smaller quantities of water the ale and 
undecompd ester must be distd off (finatly in vacuo)' with very small quantities oi 
water (0 1%) there must be applied a correction factor for the water or acid content of 
“if detd by running parallel detns with different quantities of HCOiEt 

The HCOjH was detd by weighing the H e Ct pptd from HgCI,; the detn cannot be 
carried out in ale since the fatter also reduces ffgClx, although but slowly. With the 
Quantities of water the detn can be made volumetrically by filtering off the 

IH-OjJ'ca and titrating it with an oxidizing agent The detn can also be made by using 

a known quantity of HCOji t and measuring the CO evolved by decompn of the excess, 
in this case allowance must be made for the ester vapors earned along by the CO and for 
the water and acid content of the HCOiI t, and the method is accurate enough only 
for water contents of 1 % or more C. A R 

Preparation of absolute ethyl alcohol- E Goudov Votive Proc Trans. Nova 
,C7 ,n iJ 1 j 2-18-55(1030) — A comparative study has been made, with reference 

w / 0 yield and cost per 1 of product, of 3 methods of prepg abs ale for ordinary cbero 
procedures By the carbide method (1) 10O g 05% ale wa* refluxed 2 tors with 25 1 
Lac, and j hr further with 1 g CuSO, A 2nd treatment with CuSO, was necessary to 
7 }%, yu ' ,d was °5% °f 03 7% ale By the C,H, method <Z) 2000 CC 
X wt T e dl,ttl in a fractionating column with 22 bulbs, 300 ce ab* 

rtfrwff ^»S! ned th . e ( - a ° method (3) ale was refluxed with varying amts ot 
FP a R pefl ? d, . 0 f t,m ' The tune required was found to vary inversely with 
the amt of CaO used 1 1 95% ale refluxed with 300 g fresh CaO for 4 hr* gave an 
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80% yield. Conclusion' method 1 gives the best yield at a cost slightly higher than 3; 
method 2 is impracticable on a lab scale, method 3 is the cheapest. K B. 

Organic compounds of thallium. R. C. MenzX£3. Ckem. News 141, 305-ff 
(1920) —The Tl' atom replaces the II of many OH compds . including simple and poly- 
hvdnc ales of the aliphatic senes, with the formation of stable compds which are 
generally less sol than those of the alkali metals In many cases all the II of the OH 
of the polyhydric flics and the II of the OH and the COjH of the HO acids can be re- 
placed, but well-defined Tl salts of the reducing sugars have not yet been prepn because 
of the oxidation of the sugars with the reduction of the metal However, with compds 
in which the reducing groups are protected, well-defined Tl denvs are obtained, al- 
though with a- and 0-Me glucosides 1 of the 4 available H escapes replacement and with 
sucrose only 4 of the 8 available II are replaced. An explanation of these observations 
has not yet been found C. J. Pedbrsev 

Catalytic hydrogenation of esters to alcohols. Homer Auxins and Karp Topk- 
Ers. J Am Ckem Soc 53, 1095-7(1931) — Et laurate. mynstate, valerate, cmnamate, 
trimethylacetate and succinate have been hydrogenated over a Cu chromite catalyst 
with the formation of the corresponding ales m yields of 80-98% The CQiEt group 
in HOCHsCMetCOiEt was hydrogenated to a CIIjOH group, and in addn the mol. 
underwent cleavage between the 2 and 3 C atoms The H pressure during the hydrogena- 
tion approximated 220 atm and the temp was 250*. C. J West 

Esters of aulfurous acid. L Walter Voss and Erich Blahke Ann. 485, 
2&ft~B3(V»k),tS. C A 15, SO —Dropping \ mol MtOH tata 1 mol SQC1, cooled ui 
ice and salt and simultaneously passing through a rapid stream of COi to stir the mixt 
and remove HC1 as formed, gives 60% of Me thlorosul finale, MeOSOCl, b«« 35®, dJ J 

1 4180, slowly decomposing at room temp into MeCl and SOj and immediately de- 
composed by water. Et ester, bn 32®, b,, 41-2®, d* f 1.2826 (68% yield), tso-Pr ester. 
bw » 34®, dj» 1.2005 (47% yield). SOCJ. and 2 2 mols MeOII with cooling give 70-6% 
(MeO)jSO, b„, 126®. dj 4 1.2073, di-Et ester. b™ 158® (85% yield); Pr ester, bn, 192- 

2 5®, bn 89® (90% yield), boiling 24 hrs. causes little change; iso-Pr ester, bn 78®, bm 
ICO 6-70 5® (33% yield); Bn ester, b,, 114-5®, dj* 0 99+4, »” » 1 430511. 1 43808, 1.44208 
for o, 0 and y. 1 43244 (94% yield); iso- Am deriv . b,i 127-8®, d‘J * 0 07293, «» 4 
1 43547, 1 4-1315, 144820, 1 43757 for a. 0. y and D (72% yield); cyclohexyl ester, b,* 
182®, d l J » 1 0974, n" * 1 48390, 1 49571, 1 4885 for a, P and D (54% yield); dt-Ph ester. 

143®. bj , 152®. * 15404. ««« 4 1 50899, 1 58833. 1.57441 for a, 0 and D (34% 

yield). EtOSOCl and the ealed amt. of MeOII and CiH*N give lie Et sulfite, bn 53®, 
b 7 „ 141 5", d\* 1.1364, n« 4 1 1 41417, 1 42159, 1 42628, 1 41069 for a. P. y and D If 
CiIljN is not used, a mixt. of MesSO,. EtiSO> and MeEtSOj results MejSOi (0 2 mol ) 
and EtOH (l mol.) with 0 1 cc. 12% EtOII-HCI as a catalyst, give 44% of Et,SO». 
Similarly EtrSOa and MeOII give MejSOj. MeOS(0»)Me results in 67% yjeld from 
MeSOtH and Mel at 100®; b« 101-2®, b„s 202-8®, dV 1-2975, « ,7 -* 1 4t384, 1 42027, 
1 41576 for <*, 0 and D The kinetics of the hydrolysis of MeOSOsMe and MejSO, by 
water, acid and alkali are discussed. The following values were obtained for pure water 
CH+ - 1) and (OH- - 1) MeOSOsMe, 2 98 X l0 - ‘, 0, 2 81 XI 0“\ Mc£0., 0, 
1 30 X 10-*. 1357; EtjSOi, 1 55 X I0"*. 0. 0 5 X 10“*, Me,COj. 0, 0, 5 4 The Na 
denvs. of PhOH, a-OjNCsIIjOII and d-CioIIjOH with 1 1 mols dialkyl sulfite give - 
80% PhOMe, 88% <3-C,.H,OMe. 85% o-OsNCJI*OMe, 88% PhOPr, 65% iso- 
AmOPh With 3 mols MejSOi the <r-, m- and p-C,H,(OH), give 89. 76 and 80% of the 
di Me ethers, resp. PhOII and MeiSO, with a few drops coned HjSO, or EtOH-HCl 
give Q2% PhOMe; 0 -Ci.HtOH gives 37% Me ether and 63% Et ether One mol. 
PhNHi with the dialkyl sulfites gives the following yields of alkyl denvs 96%PhNMe,; 
62% PhNEts. 31% PhNHEt; 38% PhNPr,. 44% PbNHPr; 15% PhN(iso-Am),. 74% 
PhNII(iso-Am). Bemenesulfonethyhnshde, b, » 188 5®. dj‘ 1.1943, 3 1 57637; p- 

toluencsuHonuoamyhnthde, m. 76-7®. PhNMe, and MeiSO,. heated at 135-40®, 
give 99% of trimethylbhenylammonium methane sulfonate (I), (PhNMe, )OS(0,)Me, m. 
188-9®; this also results from PhNMe, and MeOSOjMe at room temp ; on warming 
2-4 hrs. with 12% KOH 53% or PhNMe, are split off; 5% MeONa splits off 96 5% in 
6 hrs, PhNMej and Me*SOj on standing at room temp for several weeks deposited 
10% of a yellow, very hygroscopic product, m 120-1®. which may be (PhNMej)OSO- 
OMe- this could not be changed into I by heating at 435®. N -Methyl pyridinium meth- 
anesulfonate, red, very hygroscopic, m. 117-8°; C,H,N and MejSOj at room temp give 
the compd , CjIInNOjS, m 104-7®. The following yields of esters were obtained with 
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1 1 mol, dialkyl sulfite and a drop of coned IIjSQ, cm warming 1-2 br» : BzOEl W5, 
ItiOBu ff>. P-BiC.H.COJ'.t 95. PbCH-CIICO,Et 60. MeCII CHCO,Ue 62. (CHr 
C0iLt)» 90. Cf l,(Cf fyCOiEt), 81; salot. 05. di-Pt carbonate, do pot give ester, under 
these conditions II. Preparation of acetals tod glocosldea. W. Voss Ibid 28T-9S — 
Cyclohexanone (I) and McSO, in MeOH, with MrOH-HCI as a caUlyst, gave 79% of 
the if* Me acetal, bn , 04* In the same way PYCHO gave 87% of thedi-Me and 72% 
of the di Et acetals. Bill gave 81% di-Me and 78% di-Et acetalj; p-MeOC*H,CHO 
gave H4% di Me acetal and 1 gave C3% of the di Et acetal These new acetals will be 
described later I’biCO and Me£0, gave 95% of di-Me acetal, m 100*7*. BiH 
( 10 5 g ). 12 g Me>SO« and 27 g BuOlI (with MeOIMIC!) gave 60%, of btnzaldekyie 
di Bu outal, b,« 149-00*. dj 4 0 9280, n‘i 1 4790 The di 5so-Am acetal was obtained m 
74% yield The following yields of PhiC(OMe), were obtained from 4 0 g PhrCO with 

0 l mol reagent in MeOI I with UCl a, catalyst Pt>SO» 1 9 g ; !IC(0Ft), 2 0 g , H5i- 
fOrt), 3 9 g , Me,C(OMe), 1 9 g . Me,C(OEt), 1 A g No acetal resulted with MftPQ, 
m Cilf*. EtiO, etc . with IIC1 as a catalyst or in MeOH with AeOH or picric sad as 
catalyst d Glucose (30 g ) with 25 g MftSO, and 100 ec. 3% ifeOH-IICJ. warmed 
about 2 hrs . gave 19 g o-Me and 2 8 g fl-Me d-glueosidf Starch (250 g ) gave 90% 
of « Me glucoside d Galactose (30 g ) formed 2U g of «-Me galactoside and only 

01 g of the (5-Me dcnr d-Mannose gave only the e-Mt denr. Details are given for 
the prrpn. ol Me ihamnoiide, a-Me and a Et f-orabmoside and o Et d-galactoade. 

C J. West 

Reaction between multivalent alcohol* of phenol* and arsenic compounds, espe- 
cially arsonoacetic add. IIL Bearn. Ekcluvd J. prakt Chem. 129, 1-23(1931): 
c 1 C A 24, 1841 —By use of the previously described method the following values 
for La have been detd for the reactions of arsonoacetic aad (I) with HO(CH,)*OH ia 
AcOIl at 25* (values oi n and La given) 2. 0.205; 3. 0 000. 4, 0 052, 5. 0 0080, 0.0088, 
7. 0 047. 8, 0 057. 8.0W1, 10, 0 045 With A*£>, in BuOH contg 5% 11,0 values of I* 
were detd as (ollows MtCI!(01{)CTT«OH, 0 128; HO(CIM,OH, 0 012; «e»*(MeCH- 
(OH))», 0 288, df-denv.. 0 24d. pinacol, 0.340; HO(CH,J«OII, 0013; HO(CHt)rOII. Of 
HO(CHi),OH. 0 11 With I in AcOIl the alieydic diols gave the following values for 
La, the 2 figures being for the tu- and tram forms C*lf,(OH),. 0B75. 0 0-11; CJb r 
(OH),, 0420, 0 087, bydnndene-1.2-diol. 0485. 0050, tetrahydronapbthaleue*l,2*liofj 
0 475, 0022 The diglycol esters of AaO, are relatively weak acids, with eicesi of glycol 
there result complex tn glycol den vs . thus lIAs(C,11 .O,), ha, been isolated as salts of the 
acid While the glycol denv of AsiO, and I show a double mol wt in CHBr,. they are 
monomot tn Me,CO. The pinacol denv (II) of I titrates as a monobasic acid m ale., 
using phenolphthalein as indicator, the other denv, studied (HOAsGi, HOiCCHiAsG, 
and HOAsPn,. where G and Pn represent glycol and pmacol) are unstable and decomp 
in EtOH Data are given for the hydrolysis of II fry HjO, this is complete in about 1 
hr and in about half that time on the addn of a small amt of JIC1, it is fairly resistant 
to alkali The elec, cond is also reported for 3 concns , 2 at 25* and 1 at 0*. The final 
value agrees well with that for AsA>, E also discusses tensionless hetero rings 

C.J West 

Characterization of alkyl halides and organoraagnesium halidex. A M Sotwaitt 
aJco Jomv R. Joicrsotr J Am Chem Soc 53, 1003-8(1931) —The fields of RMgX 
from a senes of alkyl halides are reported, these RMgX are characterized by transforma- 
tion into the anilides of the corresponding acids with PbN'CO, the cor. tn. ps for these 
anilides are given. The application of this method to certain branched -chain ales U 
limited by the fact that mtramol rearrangement, may lead to anilides that do not cor- 
respond m structure to the original ale. Thus, 3-lnethylbutan 2-©l and 2 ^dimethyl- 
propanol both give the anilide of dimetbylethylacetic acid, ally! ate gives the anilide of 
crotonic acid An optically active halide, d-2-bromodctane (in which the halogen is 
directly attached to the as ym C atom), led to a completely inactive anilide. 

„ C. J. West 

Partly abnormal reaction of /J-snbsti luted ally! bromide* on organoroagnesium 
womidea. Cbables Patvosr wra Jeaw Dacjat Bull soc ch\m (4), 47, £88-94 
. 7i lie with organomagneiium bromides the simple allyl bromide reacts thus 
RAfgBr + CH, CHCH.Br - MgBr, + RCH.CH CH, (Kirrmann, C. A. 20, 3443), 
C< -substituted allyl bromide, give rise toadestnotropism in this reaction RCH CHCIfi* 
Br 4- R MgBr - MgBr, + RCH CHCII.R’ or MgBr, + RR'CHCH CH, (Prfvost, 
J?**, USlw'SfJ 215 7136 3 reactions (1) LtMgBr + EtCH CHCH.Br, (2) 
PhMgBr + EtCH CHCH.Br and (3) EtMgBr +- PhCll CHCH.Br were studied » 
^p^dhydracarbom. EtCH CHCH.Et (I). EtjCHCH • 
CH, (U). EtCH CHCHjPh (HI) PbCH CHCH.Et (fV) and PhEtCIiCH CII, (Y)- 
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were Isolated* Tor the prepn of the 0 substituted allyl bromides (Borns, C. A . 22, 213) 
the vinylcarbinols (Delaby, Thesis, 1923) were used To the Mg reagent the allyl 
bromide in EtiO Is slowly added and the reaction is completed by several hrs. of 
refluxing Ily using a slight excess of the Mg reagent immediately after decanting it 
from excess Mg, formation of brommated products os well as doubling of the allyl 
bromide is avoided Although compds I-V are not new, the consts of II, IV and V 
were found to differ substantially from the literature Reaction (1) I and II are sepd 
by 4 distns The total yield is above 80% and 3-1 times as mudi II as I is formed II 
b 85', n n 1.3060, d n 0 0018, mol refraction 33 04 Bromination yields the dibromide 
Et,CIlCIIBrCII,Br. b,, 93 5* n„ 1 5000, d„ 1 5251, mol refraction 49 81 KOEt 
forms uoamylacetyUnc, b 87'. n„ 1 4023, d n 07272, mol refraction 32 24 (cf Lespteau. 
C. A 24,334) The Ag sail Et,CHC CAg is very sol in EtOII Reaction (2)- HI 
and V are sepd by 7 vacuum distns , 2-3 times ns much III is formed as V, and the total 
yield is excellent V b,, 71', b„. 191 5* (cor), »„ 1 5030, d n 0 8818, mol refraction 
43 95 Reaction (3) IV and V are sepd by 3 vacuum distns In a total yield of 75- 
85% about twice as much IV is present as V. IV b, 87 6*. bi, 0-1®, bn« 217® {cor ), nu 
1 5318, n,i 1 5337, d,r 0 8921. dn 0 SSS0, mol refraction 50 7, 51 0. Some htcinnamyl 
was identified as a by-product Data on I and III are also given G. Townies 
H ighly polymemed compounds. XLVn. Morphology of highly molecular 
substances. II. Polyorymethylene precipitates from solutions. IIams W. Korn.- 
SChOtter Ann 484, 155-78(1930), cf C A 25, 15— K ppts aq (ClltO)r solns 
(dj* I 0SG) with HiSOt and obtains 21 ppts, using various conditions of temp, 
amounts of II, SO, and concns of (CHiO)e Also, the effects of added substances (e. j> , 
MeOH) and of the substitution of IIC1 and H,rO, for the H,SO, were studied The 
significance of the ppts is discussed C J West 

Relation of the structure of ketones to their reactivity and affinity la acetal forma- 
tion. n. Geo, J. IVeivfer and Home* Adkins J Am Chem Soc 53, 1043-8 
(1931) ;cf C A. 22. 383 — IICO,Et and Na react as follows 3HCO,rt + 4Na - 2CO + 
MeONa -4- 3rtONa (to be discussed in a later paper) The ratio of CO to HCO,Et Is 
independent of the nmt of Il(Ort), or of ketone acetal present In the mixt subject to 
analysis; however, the ratio is dependent upon the amt. of EtOH and the amt. and 
kind of ketone present A table is given showing the CO from HCO,Et in the presence 
of various amts of EtOH and ketones. The reaction of the various ketones with 11C- 
(OEt)» was earned out by mixing 0 1 mol of ketone and 0 1 mol IIC(OEt) t In EtOH to 
give a total vol. of 49 ml , then adding 1 ml of EtOH contg 0 0130 g IIO; after 50-60 
hrs 6 ml aliquots were removed and decompd with Na and EtONa; from the data the 
% acetal ealed nnd equd const., Kt X 10*. were detd McCO, 94 8. 334; MeCOEt, 
00 1. 083, MeCOCHiCH,rh. 89 1. OCO; MeCOPh, 86 2. 0.39. Me neopentyl ketone, 
84, 0 28, (iso-Pr),CO. 05 4. 0 034 ; ferf-BuCOMe. 50 1. 0 0101 ; lerf-BuCOEt, 30 2. 0 0033; 
Ph.CO, 33 7, 0 0020; terf-BuCOCHMe,. 25 8. 0 0012, (tert Bu),CO. 17.2. 0 0001. These 
results show that any substitution in the Me groups of MeiCO results in a lowering of 
the extent of the reaction. The extent of conversion is decreased only slightly by the 
substitution of a PhCH, group for 1 of the II of Me, CO. The effect of the replacement of 
a Me by Ph is marked, while 2 Ph groups reduce the % conversion to acetal to ahout 
33% of the value for Me,CO. The b p. and d. for the various compds are given 

C. J. West 

Preparation of anhydrous plnaeoL Harold S. Kino and W, W. Stewart. Proc 
Trans, Nora Scotian Inst. Set. 17, 2G2-7(1930) — The dehydration of pinacol hjdrate 
was earned out by 3 methods: (1) To 118 g pinacol. 108 g. water, and 700 cc Tt,0 
cooled and shaken, 250 g coarsely powd CaC, was added. After standing, the mixt. 
"as filtered and the filtrate distd with a 3 ft. fractionating column The fraction b 
liO-i weighed 106 g and was pure anhyd pinacol In all, 90% of the hydrate was 
recovered. (2) Pure pinacol hydrate distd on an oil bath under the same conditions 
gave only 75-80% of anhyd pinacol (3) Pinacol (1 18 g ), 108 g water, and 200 cc 
C«tl, were distd at G8® until all the water was removed through a condenser connected 
aaaatomatic separator from which the C«H, siphoned back to the distg flask The 
C,H| soln was then heated on a metal bath to 170®, Anhyd pinacol in 00% yield re- 
mained in the flask The C«H« dehydration method was used for the analysis of pinacol 
hydrate. It was found to contain 4 9% uncombined water when dried in the air for 21 
hrs .. .. , , .. . _ Rachel Brown 

Identification of fatty acids. I. Reinitard Sera and Robert II. M Oiler 
Monalsh 57, 07-105(1931).— -The reaction with o-C,II,(NH t ), is proposed as a method of 
identifying fatty acids; the method seems to be applicable to acids up to Cii 2 the possible 
use with unsatd acids is being studied. o-C«H,(NH,), and PrCO,H, heated at 143-50* 
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lor 8 brs.. give l-propylbrnntnijazelt, bj, 220*, m. 162-3*; Pentyl iern , bii 250 , m 
155-6*, AfMjrl dtrit , b], 2S0*, m 139—10, nenyi itnv , bu 280*, m 114-5*; hesdrcy' 
dun , bi» 300*. in. 101-3*. prniadrcjl dan , bu 300*. m 91-2*; keptadtcyl dm s , b,« 
310°, m 00-l*,tM-Pr dan .bu 180*,’m 223-5*, mrfAyfpenfjli/ew ,bu230 ,m 158-9*. 

C J West 

Selective hydrogenation of nnsaturated adds and their constitution. XL Iso* 
linolinic acid of silk worm pupa. yosnmxt Iwotnr /np Bcnsuxb Screw. Proc 
Imp Acad. (Japan) 7, 15-8(1931), cf C. A 24, S2S3 —Oxidation of hie tsoliflolate 
with KMnO, in Me, CO contg Nall CO, gives (CO,H)i. caproic and arelaic acids, while 
the partially reduced acid gives pelargonic and arelarc acids These results are lb* 
‘amt as those obtained tor linohc aad and so isolinolic aad is assigned the structure ot 
octadeca- A'-'M’.'i-dienoic acid , however, the 2 acids are not Identical, (ot the Br den v 
of linoUc aad tn 114*. while that ot isolinolic acid is a liquid Oxidation of the partially 
hydrogenated isolinolic aad in alk join uses 2 dihydroxysteanc aads, in 130* and 
MW*, elaidic and stranc aads Thus the 2 aads may be represented by the following 


Mc(CH,),CH CHCH.CU Mc(CIT,),CH CHCHiCIl 

HOtC(CH,)»CH I1 C(CHi)tCO,H 

LmoliC aad Isolinolic aad 


These results are confirmed by measuring the veloaty of hydrogenation, this runs in 
2 stages and in both Lnolic aad is hydrogenated more rapidly C J. West 

Partial hydrogenation of linolenle add 40 d Its esters. T. P. Hrmnoi Chem 
Umschau Ft tie, Otle, M'oeSse llaru 37, 35-4 -6(1930) —An answer to the Bauer and 
rrniann paper (C A 24, 6721) in which they state that no proof for a change in the 
ethylene bond during hydrogenation o| linolewc aad was found and that the presence 
of suberic aad among the oxidation products by KMnO, may be due to secondary oxida- 
tion ot the primary products In answer vt should be noted (1) The oxidation by 
KMnOi in acetone causes no secondary oxidation of the di COiH degradation products 
which are probably immediately pptd and thus removed from the reaction, and oxida- 
tion of Me oleate, palmitoOleate, etc., produces only one di CO,H aad, azelaie aad 
(2) Partially hydrogenated Me oleate yielded not only arelaic and suberic aads, but also 
sebaac aad, C,lli«(CO,II),, whose preseacc would be difficult of explanation when a 
•econdary destructive oxidation is assumed (3) While aq KMnO, oxidation of oleic 
acid may produce arelaic subenc, nonylic, octylic and oxalic aads, LapwOTth and 
Mottram \C A 19, 2930) have shown that the aq alk KMnO, oxidation of the N& 
salt of 9,10-dihydroxystranc aad, the primary oxidation product of Na ^''"-oleate 
yields almost equal amts of subenc. n-octyhc and oxalic aads. the splitting taking 
place at the 8,9- and 10,11 and not at the 9.10-poxttion When oxidizing with KMnO, 
in acetone the primary formation of satd di HO aads does not occur and splitting is 
restricted to the 9,10-position The observed differences are doubtless due to differences 
in the conditions under which hydrogenation occurred B and E hydrogenated mainly 
at 20-120°, using 1 1-t 3% Ni for 12-30 hrs while Hilditch and Vidyarthi hydrogenated 
mostly at 180-2u0\ using 0 3-0 6% N'l for 30-90 nun , they also observed that there U 
less change in the ethylene bond at 100-5* than at 180-200* and probably still less at 
B and E s temp of 20* Reply. K It Bauer Ibid 350 —Different hydrogenation 
conditions produce different results The acetone KMnO, oxidation is more advan- 
tageous in this case than the O, oxidation p Esciier 

The parachor of tome aliphatic acids of high molecular weight. G B SehbWA 
and G Rraorri Lissome Cota thtm tiaj 60 , 862-6(1930) —It is already known 
that with the Me esters of futnaric and maleic aads. of atracomc and mtsacooic acids. 
?' c . mn . a “ uc and affo-cinnannc aads. etc . the parachor of the <11 form is smaller than 
that of the Irani- form In expts. with the free aads. it was found that the same fact 
J pa,r 'ttyleiuc aads with 18 and 22 C atoms, so that following the 
concept of Sugden and Whittaker (cl C A 19, 3263), ordinary oleic acid (I) should have 
a ai^on&guration and elaidic aad (U) and brassidic aad (HI) IroBJ-conligurations. 
r,ar a rho«“^ the fesu!t * ? 5 Sugden (lot cU ), the measurements of the 

t ? e ^ co, l du / s i ons . wh,ch ^ he deduced from other pbya cotUts 
a,1<1 A ,0 - 5g 7). found by f p measurements a a .-con 

r,,S>v, ? C ? ad * * r °n. -configuration for HI, and Kcffler (cf C. A 24, 

l Yw ' oI « rahu «'on. considered I a as form and n s irons aad In view 
whVih^r » hOT4 i°J s,e t nc °<3d (V) and of beheruc aad (VI) were detd to ascertain 
Mwmnnrtfnt L’.h he lw *e« tte P=wachors of these satd aads and those of She 

corresponding ethylemc aads The results show that the surface tension y of the satd 
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acids with IS and 22 C atoms is nearly the same as that of the corresponding tra 
ethylenic acids, while it is smaller than that of the m-ethylenic acids Moreover, 
parachors of the satd acids are greater than those of the corresponding unsatd aa 
while the parachors of the latter are the greater in the m-forms To complete the 
s estimation the parachor of 2,3-olcic acid (VU) w3s dctd , and since it was practic: 
equal to that of II, the former has the fra nr -configuration as indicated by earlier ex| 
(cf S , C A 19, 1245) The differences in the parachors of each pair of ethylene isom 
are small, but since these differences are systematic in both series and for differ 
temps they are not esptl errors Surface tensions y were dctd bv the method of m 
boding pressure with the Sugden opp (cf C~A 16,2C27; 18, 1771), and the parach 
were calcd by the formula P - M •*'/«/ (D - d) of Sugden The following d 
give d , y and the parachor of the acids at 00* and at 95*. resp I, 0 MS 
0 $4404, 27 94, 27 52. 7G5 07. 7l>6 93. H, 0 M370, 0 83G70. 2G 5G. 2G 31. 7 GO 44. 764 
VII, 0 MM3. 0 M030. 27 00, 2G 89, 759 31, 7G3 70. V, 0 83002. 0 83102. 2G 99, 2G 
777 79, 77S 87 (cf 778 of Huntcn and Maass, C A 23, 1549), IV, 0 8357, 0.8327, 28 
27 77. 932 40. 93S 91 . Ill, 0 8324, 0 8294, 27 40. 27 28. 929 20. 034 3G, VI, 0 8223. 0 82 
27 77, 37 61. 950 07, 951 3G The exptl salucs of the parachors are not compa 
with those calcd theoretically, because the theoretical parachors are always differ 
from the exptl values when the no of C atoms comprising the chain is very high ' 
results show that I and IV have cir-configurations, and II, VII and III have the tra 
configurations C C Davi 

Separation of glycerides. XVT-XVHL Bunsuxb Suzuki. Proc. Imp Ai 
(Japan) 7, 9-11(1931), cf. C A . 23, 492S — XVL Wmr YctaKA Masuda — By 
of the principle of fractional pptn with CaCl, from EtOH and eztn of the petr etl 
insol portion with various solvents the brominated oil from the bones of the comn 
finboch (Balaenoptera physalus), the following bromides were isolated (only m p gut 
dilinoleno-zoomann, 65 , dupanodono-lmoleno-zodmann, 132* , dupanodono-arai 
doao-alcin. 93*; CoIIeO-dupanodono-hnolenin. 123 *, orachidono-hnoleno-olem, 14 
tnarachidomn, 21S°; the following are oils lmoleno-dizoSmann, stearo-linoleno-i 
mann, stearo-oleo-zoomann. stearo-lmoleno-zoOmann, oteo-duoOmann. lmoleo-diol 
XVII. With Shuzo Oe and Uzo NisinuoTO — The skin of the finbock gave the foil 
ing bromides C, ,H uO-lmoleno-steandomn. 122* , (CnHirO)»-steandomn, 143°; ceto! 
hnoleo-steandomn, 172“; disteandoDO-zofimann. 16S® (decompn.), tnstrandomn, 1 
(decompn ) , triolein and dieruco(?)-lmolein XVm. With Rvozo Yoneda and 1 
NisimiOTO — The internal organs of the finbock gave the following bromides dupa 
dono-C«H M 0-lmoIenm, 105“; CnH„0(i}-linoIenin, 93*; .dupanodono-steando 
zoOmann, 193*, diarachidono-gadolein, 220" (decompn); hnoleo-dizoAmarm. oi' 

C. J. Wes 

The structure of synthetic mized triglycerides. Ramkanta Bhattacjlmiya j 
TnouAS Percy HiLDrrcn. Proc. Roy. Soc (London) 12 9 A, 463-76(1930) — Synth 
tngljxe rides were prepd. from various combinations of lauric. palmitic, and ste: 
acids with unsatd aads (85% oleic and 15% hnoleic). The curve of the molar | 
centage of the fully satd glycerides plotted against the molar percentage of satd. ai 
in the synthetic mist. gai e corresponding values for a no. of natural animal fats 
duding butter and tallow) and for some vegetable pericarp fats, while vegetable : 
have somewhat less fully satd glycerides than the synthetic fats for a given ratn 
satd to unsatd. aads. Vegetable seed fats are almost invariably assembled on differ 
principles, the glycende structure being detd by a tendency to even distribution 
ilM~ case-, ifiilj- satb* gj)-cenabs~ rarely appear in appreaadie quantity until" the me 
proportion of satd. aads in the mixed fatty aads reaches 60%. H J. Deuel, Jr 

Origin of stereochemistry. Emanuels Patern& Cues. chtm. rial. 60, 911 
(1930) — Certain misstatements in a recent book by Oddo ("Trattato di chi mica 
gamca") are discussed. C. C. Davt 

, Stereochemistry of organic compounds. TZ. Spatial rearrangement of the a o 
in the pentaerythntol molecnle. Ludwig Orthner and Gertrud Freyss. A 
484, 131-54(1930); cl. C A. 22, 81.— Details are given for the prepn of the mono- 
arid diacetone (11) derivs of pentaery thritol (IH) (cf C. A. 22, 1327). I and Na 
C«H«Met, heated 3 hrs . then treated with Mel and again heated 2 hrs , give 43% of 
mono-Me denv (IV), b,, 129-30 * ; Ag s O and Mel with I give 70% of EH; p-nitrobeazos 
m. 90 . IV with NaOH in 70% MeOH gives 60% of the Me denv. of III, m. 72*. 
m MeiSO, and 5% KOH give a mirt. of the dt-ile denv. (V) of III, bn 139°, m 
Wibensoate. m. 70°), and the tn-lfe dent , b,, 103-4° (^-nitrobenroate, m. 53-1 
I and BzCl in C,H»N give the di-Bs denv , tn. 110°, hydrolyzed by HC1 in Me,CO 
the di-Bz denv. (VI) of HI, m, 75°; further action of BzCl gives the tetra-Bz denv. 
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111, m M\ identical with that obtained from H3 usd BrCU L Ac,0 ' a 

CHCU. heated I hr, five 00^ of the it At dm r . m. 4S-9 ; hydro!r»s rocro temp 
tisTS ^rc of the duAt dmr of III. b M 159*; on standing, the 
and III Ccrod measurements aft reported for U V VI «a H,0 «jd 

Dipole deinv art given {or VII and H; * was found to be - IS * 0 fc ^ 

r ach X 10-»* c. g a. The spatial structure of IU ts di-««d and fllasWstrf btfla 

^''{Preparation of M.*- d.T.Wnnethjlarie «di nE ^"^i 5 Rl TI /S’i^ 
raaoov ifet. <UB, 2b7&-#H1930) ^•l/flieriiA«'ew-e (1), from the h-Q wrapd- 
mlh Ka in MeOH. ra 2S2*. at once resolidifying (prohaW r * w ”?£ n * *?’? ~‘'y 
tnmethyluiic acid <U)> and thto a 370~$0\ Heated 0 5 hi _ «t CM (not togg. 
JO t I gives 5 f 11. m 373-5 (deewnpn ). "readily tutlhs lattd by aItMe»SO« to ten* 
methylunc tad. m. 22S* 1,3.9-Tnraethvlunc mod (HI) «* rrrT"J- by heating K 
dimeSylurate w.th ^MeCJhSOMe tn *-C*l 1.0, at ISO*, the en.de r»d art ■* KSftf 
by nmovwg the more strontlv tod 1.3-di-Me compd by boihnc up m dd NlhOH « 
by lust dissolving in 23^ KOH and pplg the HI with CO,; yield. 3- C from 10 f“ 
the di-Me aod The HI dect-mps. 340*. as dees th*t prepd. ft^ ^tnethyl ff-cne 
acid (Stmfe pies 347*) An attempt was made to prrp IH from 
(obtained in 8 £ yield in needles, m 304* (drcompiO. Ipm 10 £ theophyBiW «>t& 
KCIO.tn HC1). but the Cl compd was unchanged by kOII or KaOH W bodinf Mrt)l 
« be KOM« c* NaOMc at MO* m sealed tube*. . . . 

Preparation and properties ot crystallized alkali salts of l-<rrtiae. CctmtTos 
mb aeiTiBWOttV. Uvrre. J B«i Orm. 90, 233-13(1931) -The U N« and 
K salts ol l<ystine have been pftpd by rrtn of ale. alt- cystine solus. -jsthMet..\ 

A method of rrcrystn was not found and rrpptfl. under the conditions of prei®- 
not improve the runty or tryst form However, analysis indicated that the cair.nxi 
p repos- were tmly pure The salts are very sot tn water and the aq solus, are praro 
colly stable fot several days, a noteworthy fact m view of the tn own instability of CP«« 
solns. when boiled with excess alkali. (o]o. caled for evstme at 2° • !*" - 

K salts, rrsp . in water is — W 4\ -909* and -91 I*. * r * *""2“L 

Condensation between aliphatic esters and ketones. S. C Powsu. avo kktr 
M. SsYMOO*. J An. Cirm Sot. Si, 1049-51(1931) —With the Chusm «»<lrass- 
ttoti. AcOEt and MeCOEt or LtCOiEt and McCO p« II and J5^ rrrp , ,if IMp 
COCH, h CtCO.1 1 and McOOPr or rrCCSEt and MeCOEt pve 9 and — Vo « *?• 
(ElCOCHi). AcOFt and MeCOCHMe, or tv>lVCO,Vt and Me,C0 pve 14 and 6^ 
resp . ol 2 methyl-3 5-hexanedione Modifications of propeffuems and ^ ° 

not change the course of the reaction in the cases studied thj '*5®* 

Sugar on da non and destruction. X. Formation of methylglfonl rrum supj* 
and from related substances tinder the influence of hydrogen peroxide. K- ' 
UACML Av-n H Taottv-mt. Bwlm. Z 230. 4S4-92(193U; cf C.A.U, 

Lndci the influence of HO, in the prciencc of Fe^O, »n aad solo . McCOCIIO is 'f™ 
from various sugars and ecpeciaBr from >Mt gluroside In the absence « */■ ) 
howeiyr. acids, particularly HCO,H. are prodoevd instead XI. Fonnatioa of P“ , 
like compounds In the decomposition of sugar. K- BKa.vn.srE* avn ) . I ' s f r 1 aZ 
4U3-51M1 — 1'henol lile substances are formed in very minute amts, and otuy n® 
special conditions from carbohydrates. KCOtH siben used in malang the P“f® 
fusioa tnut. leads to the (onnation of a- and particularly of m-HOC«H,COiH ‘tom 
phenol XU. The formation ol higher fatty acids ia the destruction of sugar, zrw 
301-4 — There is no e> idenev lound that higher fatty acids rrsult »hen sugars arc octro 
upon by ermed alkalies. S MosCCtTS 

Glucuronic acid fennentaSon. H. Tetto Takabasiii avp Tovhtvobo Asae 
F ree Imp Acad 0»pan) 7, 5-5(1931) —Sec C. A. 24, -4319 C. J . 

Course of addition of sodium eaol alkylmalonic and sodium enol alkylcyanoacrw 
esters to no saturated esters. Aarec* Michael ako John Ross. J. Am. 

Soc 53. 1150-72(1^31). cf C. X 25, 82 — The course of the addn. of a denr of the 
Xa enol maloruc ester type to an a. t unsat d e«ttr proceeds according to the Uw of them 
neutral) i all on That addn product is therelore formed in which the positive energy « 
the Na atom is l*st ncutralired. since the max energy degradation is thus reahreo 
In the addn ol Ka enol alkylmalcinic esters to fumanc ester, the alkyl group nntr**** 
so that the addendum parts are alkyl and C(CO,Et) C(ON'a)OEt; in the addn « 
h'a enol alkylcvanoacebc esters to crotomc ester, the addendum parts are umuany 
alkyl and -C(CK) C(ON»)OEt_ In the addn to crotomc ester, the vield of *“dn 
product was greatet m the case cf Na enol xnethylcyanoowtic ester (bCl'T,.) than with 
Ka enol tthylcyanoacetic ester (33^) However, the yield of addn product ts acta. 
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by several complex factors so that it is not possible from these expts. to male any state- 
ment regarding the relative ease of migration of the Me and Et groups in these addn. 
reactions The max chem neutralization of the Na is realized by the Na remaining 
attached to the carbonyl O atom in the malomc or cyanoacctic groups The Na atom, 
however, becomes better neutralized than it was in the addendum by the spatial nega- 
tive influence ol the acquired COjEt group Esters of the type CHX(COjEt)CHY- 
CZ(CO a rt)» (where X - R or II, Y - R. II or COjEt and Z - R or H. also R is an alkyl 
or aryl radical), apparently form enohe Na denvs contg the group -CH C(ONa)OEt, 
but these immediately decomp to form ethjtenic a,0-esters and Na alkylmalonic esters 
The retrogression of the free ester (A) by Na is probably due to the formation of such 
an enohe Na denv It would follow from this relationship that the Na atom involved 
m the addn reactions specified abovecannot migrate during the addn process However, 
if the single COjEt gToup of (A) can form an enotate. an amt. of Na corresponding to 
the relative acidity of the 2 enohe forms of ester (A) (Z = H), would migrate to the 
single COjEt group according to the partition prtncipte, and spontaneous retrogression 
would lead to the reformation of a further quanbtj of the Na cnol denv Thus, by 
this process, in agreement with the partition principle, an apparent balanced state would 
be achieved between the 2 possible stable Na denvs It has not been found possible to 
obtain addn to the y C atom of a 0.y unsatd ethylemc ester or mtnle. Addn occurs 
m the case of altyl cyanide and styrylacetic ester at the a- and (3-C atoms with migration 
of an n-H atom CHj(COjEt)i and (CHCO,Et)i with a little EtONa give 90% of the 
Et ester, bj 187*, of propone a, B.y.y-tetracar boxy! i c acid, m 153*. The ester (22 g ) in 
an EtjO suspension of anhyd EtONa, methylated with 10 g Mel, gives 21 g of the 
El ester, bj ISO®, of bulane-a,0,y,y-Utracarboxyhc acid, m 170*. Pentane-0,y,S,b- 
tetracarboxyhc acid, m ICC®, results from the sapon of the ester obtained from the 
butane denv and Mel with EtONa at 0® The propane denv and EtI with EtONa 
give the Et dertv , bj ISO®, of penlane-a.0,y,y-tetracarboxyhc acid, m. 177®. Pentane- 
a,a,0,y-tetracarboxyhc acid m 170® (decompn ). JIexane-0,0,y,S telracarboxyltc acid, 
m 170®, Is formed from the Et ester of the last-named acid, Mel and EtONa at 0®. 
Addn of McC(CN) C(ONa)OEt to McCHCHCOjEt gives 50% of the Et ester, b, 
145-8®, of a.0-dimeth)l-y-cvanoglutanc acid, which could not be crystd , the correspond- 
ing y-carboxy denv m. 142* and is not identical with the acid obtained from tiglic add. 
0,y-Dimcthyl-y-cyanoglutanc acid m 152® EtC(CN).C(ONa)OEt and MeCH'- 
CHCOiEt give 33% of the Et ester, bj 153®, of y-cyano-a-ethyl-0-melhylglutanc and, 
m 147®, this gives with 1IC1 a mixt of a elhyl-0-methylglulanmides, m 02* and 102®; 
hydrolysis of the imide, m 92", gives ns-a-ethyl-0 methyglutanc and, m. 88®. Com- 
plete hydrolysis of the above ester gives « -ethyl-0-methyl-y-corboxyglutaric acid, m 
147®. MeC CCtCOjH and NCCH:C(ONa)OEt give G0% of the Et ester, b. 152®, of 
a ethyl 0-methyl-y-cyanoglulanc and, m 132°; complete hydrolysis gives the y-carboxy 
denv , m 141®, Ethylation of y-cyan o-0 methylglutanc ester gives the El ester, b, 
152®, of y ethyl-0 methyl-y-cyanoglutanc and, m 139®; y-ethyl-0-methyl-y-carboxy- 
glutanc aad could not be crystd CH»-CHCHjCN and NCCH:C(ONa)OEt give 
90% of 0 methyl-ycarbcthoxyglutoromtnle, b t 160®; MeC(CN) .C(ONa)OEt gives 
a.O-dimethyl-ycarbellioxyglularomlnle, b« 152®. PhCH.CHCH, COjEt and CNCHj- 
COiEt with EtONa give Et 0-benzyl-ycyanoglutarale, bj 193®; hydrolysis gives 0- 
benzyl-y-carboxyglutanc aad, m 158°, the Na denv of the ester and Mel give Et 
y-mctkyl 0 bensyl-y-cyanoglutarale, bj 194°, alk hydrolysis gives y-methyl-0-benzyf-y- 
carboxyglutanc and, m 177® (decompn ). giving a-melhyl-0-benzylglutanc and, m. 
139*. I’hCH-CHCH, CO,Et and MeCH(COjEt)j with EtONa give the Et ester, b, 
197®, of a-methyl 0-bensyl-y-carboxyglutanc and, which exists in 2 forms, m 197® and 
118®; heating above their m p gives 2 a-methyl-0-benzylglutanc aads, m 139® (cf. 
above) and 97®. PhMeCHCHO and CH,(CO,H), in EtOH give a mixt of the El esters. 
bio 156® and bi 0 175-82®, of y-methyl-y-phenylbutenotc acid (J), did not crystalhze, and 
y-methyl-y-phenyl-a-carboxybutenoic aad, m. 151°. I and NCCHjCOjEt with EtONa 
give El y-methyi-y-phenyl-a-cyano-0-acelicbutyrate, bj 193®; alk. hydrolysis gives y- 
methyl-y-phenyl-a-carboxy-0-aceticbulync and, m 1C2® (decompn ), giving ymethyl-y- 
phenyl-0 acettcbutync acid, m 88®. C. J. West 

«.fty-Tnmethylglutanc acids. F E. Ray. J. Am. Chem Soc. 53, 1174-5(1931); 
cf. C. A. 22, 945 — Polemical with Michael and Ross (C. A. 25, 82) regarding the 
identity of o.fl.y-tn methylglutanc aad C. J, West 

a >0» r’Tmnethy Iglutan c adds. Artitcr Michael and John Rosk ’ J. Am 
Chem. Soc. 53, 1175-6(1931). — Reply to Ray (cf. preceding abstr.). C. J. West 
^ supposed asymmetry of meio-tartaric add. K. Scherinca. Pham. Weekblad 
68, 143-5(1931) —A theoretical discussion of the spatial configuration of mwo-tartaric 
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add and a possible asymmetry due to a mutual repulsion of the 2 carboxyls. 

A. W. Dox 

Iron nitrosyls and their behavior on oxidation. Hans RcinLBN, E. Elbkn and 
T. Evksjtt. Ann 485, 43-52(1931) — (NO),Fr(S»COCt), (I) (Manchot and David- 
son, C A. 23, 4417) results m 01% yield (on the basis of the Te) or 05% yield (on the 
basis of NO) from 10 g I>SO« in 70 cc. II»0 and 12-14 g K xanthate m 30 cc. HiO to 
which are added 50 cc CS, or CllClj and the vihole wtd. with NO (av. absorption. 
1500 * 50 cc ). expts at 0-10°, addn of KOH or AcONa, or variation of the ratio of 
K xanthate to Fe from 0 5 to 4, always gave the same result With EtOCOSK there 
results 35% of rfintfrom ferrous El thoearbonale (II), (ON)ireSCOjEt, brown black, 
much less stable than I and reacts much more quickly with aads and alkalies I, oa 
heating at CO-SO”, gives a N free sublimate, S,0-dt-El l\toearbonale, bi«70*. n’J 1-5375 
The behavior of 1 and II on autoxidation is shown in curves. I in Cillt. on shaking with 
1 atom o! O. gives a compd contg about 30% of (NO)0 NOJ'e(SrCOEt)» 

C. J. West 

Carbohydrates. X. Further 1,2-derivaUvet of glucose. Percy Bricd and 
Richard Sc»inle Ber MB, 2884-7(1930), cf. C. A. 24, 4509 —An entirely different 
and materially smoother method of prepg 2 methylglucose (I) (C. A. 24, 74) is de- 
scribed Tetrabcnzoylgtucose di-Et mercaptal reacts with extraordinary ease with 
Mel and Ag,0, yielding half its wt of tetrabentoyl-2 methyl tlueotc dt-EI mercaptal. m 
88-9*, (aI’ D » 04 33-64 57* (RfejCO), sapond by NaOEt to 2 methylglucose di Et mer. 
captal, m 178*. identical with that obtained from glucose mercaptal with Mel and 
yielding with aq HgCii I, m 158*, shows slight mutaroUtion in H,0, [«]d changing 
trom 5 6 6-59.2* in 05* hr to 64 6-C5 6* in A 3 hr* ; phenylhydrarone, m 177*, !®)« 
— 13 3* (CsIIiN) (heating with more PhNHNHi gives the Me-free glucosarone, m. 
205*) C A.R. 

Sugar anhydrides. IL Action of trlmethylamine on acetobromo-4-rhamnose. 
Fritz Miciieel and Hertoa Micjireu Ber MB, 2862-6(1930): cf C. A. 23, 3669 — 
It was shown recently (C. A 24, 2727) that acetohalogenosugars whose substituents 
on the 1- and 2 C atoms are m the m-position can form quaternary NHi salts with 
NMei while the ha nr denvs do not The acctohalogen denvs of d mannose and I- 
rhamnose form no quaternary derivs , but while the mannose compd can be recovered 
almost unchanged even after long continued action, acetobromorhamnose undergoes 
another reaction In abs ale after a sufficiently long time almost all the Br is split 
offandseps asNMe, llBr Tetraacetylethylrhamnoside Is not formed, however; there 
are obtained chiefly a diaeetylrhamnose anhydride (I), 2,3 4-tmcetyl (J rhamnose (U) 
and an unsatd non-cryst compd The yields of these products vary considerably and 
it has not yet been possible to establish the conditions necessary for obtaining I, *s 
penally, in reproducible yields I, to which the accompanying structure is assigned 
provisionally, is probably formed by splitting off of Br with the Ac group on C atom 4 
as AeBr which reacts with the ale to form AcOEt and IIBr, the fatter sepg as NM*» - 
HBr By using C*Hi instead of CtOlI as solvent, it is possible to isolate the very un- 
stable AeBr NMe, 1 reduces Pehlmg soin only very little after sapon of the Ac 
groups but powerfully after boiling with aads, and it is stable toward Br in AcOH and 
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KhlnOj in Me,CO It has not been possible to obtain the corresponding carbohydrate 
m pure form, however Cautious alk sapon gives sirups Which after long standing 
in tie air reduce Fchling soin and deposit small quantities of l-rhamnose hydrate, 
while a dit soin of IIC1 m MeOH produces a change in rotation from —24 1* to -9 8* 
cut yields no tryst rbaainoside acetate. The simultaneous formation of II renders the 
isolation of I difficult. The mother bquoT* from I and II give a urup which reacts 
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strongly with Br and KMrOi. it may be a cotnpd. of the glucal type or a ketene acetal- 
like product (HI) derived from the tautomeric form of acetobromorhamnose. The easy 
elimination of Aclir from acetobromorhamnose indicates that the mobile G-membered 
pyran nng is fixed in a position in which the Br atom is close in space to an Ac group; 
if no Walden inversion occurs at C atom 1 in the nng closure, this can result only in 
the formation of (al.4)(pi^)-rhamnosan 2,3-diacetale (1), since the Br is in the trans- 
position to the Ac groups on C atoms 2 and 3 The acetohalogenomannoses, which 
tinder the same conditions are stable toward NMei, have an AcOCHj group instead 
of the end We group of the rhamnose This end AcOCHj group probably favors a form 
of the pyran nng in which the Br and Ac groups are not close to each other I (0 9 g 
from 2 g acetobromo-f rhamnose), m 124-5*, (a]” — 21 * (CHCli) C. A. R. 

Nitrogen-containing sugars. IL Synthesis of peptide-hke compounds from 
amino sugars and amino acids. L Glucosamine as the component. Alfred Bertho, 
Fritz Holder, Werner Meisek and Franz IICtuer. Ann 485, 127-51(1931); 
cf C A 24, 37G1 — Glueosamine-HCl (8 M g ) in 400 cc 0 2 N NaOH, treated during 
20 min with 4 52 g CICH,COCl with cooling give about 5% of chloroacetyl N-glucos- 
amine, m. 168-9*, [a] 5 o 24 8" (MeOH), Fehhng soln is easily reduced The a-bromo- 
propionyl denv (I) m 200-1*, [al™ 52 5* (H,0) after 17 min . changing to a const, 
value of 352* in 18 hrs , crystn of this prcpn tends to increase the component with the 
higher rotation, since the const value for the product crystd once is 23 78* The a- 
bromoisocaproyl denv (II). m 178* (decompn ). also shows mutarotation. the value 
of [a]” changing from 39 67 “ (HjO) after 30 mm to 24 70 * after 24 hrs I and MeOH- 
NHi, on standing 3 months at 0*. give a mut of dehydroalanyl K glucosamine an- 
hydride (HI), m 272’ (decompn ), and alanyl N-anhydroglucoiaminc anhydride (IV), 
m. 199*. Coned NI!«OH at 0* gives principally III but a small amt of IV. MeOH- 
NHj at 100* gives almost completely IV. HI reduces Fehhng soln only after long heat- 
ing; it does not liberate N in the Van Slyke app , (a)” — 33 0* (HjO), it is unchanged 
after heating with MeOH-NIIj 3 hrs at 70-5“ and 3 hrs at 100* IV likewise reduces 
Fehling soln. only after long heating and in the Van Slyke app. liberates 42% of its N 
after shaking 7 hrs The tetra Bz deriv of I m 189*. 86 7* (CHCli), does not re- 

duce Fehli n g soln ; a small amt. of letrabenzoyl- ( a-hydroxypro pionyl) - K-gl ucosa m i ne 
is also formed, m. 233*. [a)*® 15 87° (CHCli) II also yields a tetra-Bz deriv , m. 189*, 
[a] 1 ® 103 1* (CHCli). Hippuryl K glucosamine, m 200* (decompn ), it reduces Fehling 
soln. but does not react with Mel, [«iy 43 47* (CJIjN) p-Bromohippurazide gives 
the ccmpd. C,iHi,0,N,Br«, m. 214*. Beiuoylalanine azide gives benzoylalanyl-N • 
glucosamine, m. 222’ (decompn ), |«1** 59* (H,0) C. J. West 

Acetylmonoses. VL The ring structure of the mannose pentaacetates. P. A. 
Levene and R- Stuart Tipson J. Biol Chem. 90, 89-98(1931); cf. C. A. 18, 76, 
1274 ; 21, 1969, 3184 — Hudson (C. A. 24, 2726) has recently attributed different nng 
structures to a-d- and 0-d mannose, and if this assumption is correct the a- and 0- 
pentaacetates should also possess different ring structures. L. and T. find on examg the 2 
forms that this is not the case Fifty g of 0 mannose pentaacetate treated with AeOH and 
HBr gave 32 g of l-bromotetraacetyl-d-mannose (I), m. 53— t*. (a)” 123 2* (in CHCli), 
Treatment of I (25 g) with Zn dust and AcOH gave 12 g tnacetylglucal, m. 54-5*. 
I«l’n — 16 3* (in abs EtOH) The action of AgOAc on 17 g of I gave 15 g of a compd. 
m. 74, |a)V +56 6* (in CHCli). which was found to be identical with a-d-mannose 
pentaacetate. Dry NaOMe acted on I to give the peculiar tetraacetylmethylmannoside 
of Freudenberg (C. A. 24, 4509), m 104-5°, [a] J D T —22 6* (m CHC1,). while treatment 
with AgjCO, gave 2,3,4,6-tetraacetylmannose (II), m 93 (a) 3 ^ +26 3* (in CHCh). 
II strongly reduced hot Fehhng soln., and on acetylation gave 0-mannose pentaacetate, 
m. 117*, [a]” — 24 I* On CHCli) It thus appears that the 2 pentaacetates are the 
a- and 0-forms of the same ring isomer H. W. Leahy 

The preparation and melting point of anhydrous 0-maltose. J. Gnus. Natuurw. 
Ttjdschr. 12, 193-9(1930). — 0-Maltose hydrate is dehydrated in vacuo below 100*, 
contrary to the results of deBruyn and van Leent ( Rec trav chim 13, 218(1894)). 
The m -p curves show that the anhyd substance m 108*. while the hydrated form m. 

. The product obtained by deBruyn was probably a supercooled nuxt. of about 
56% of 0- and 46% of a maltose R. C. Hockett 

/in^ Ut0 £, ydroIysi3 of di *static dertrins. Jean Effront. CompL rend. 192, 198-201 
(1931) — Reducing dextnns are formed during one of tile primary phases of the process 
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of starch saccharification The maltose encountered in the course of the dextrin dis- 
appearance results from the breaking down of these reducing dextrin* In the process 
of purification by solvents or dialysis autobyd roly sis play* a dominant part, while the 
phenomenon of pol> men ration also occurs The final products are, therefore, always 
impure a condition similar to the one encountered In the study of the deeompn of 
starch B. S Levtib 

The supposed depolymerization of glycogen. Ehdkb Burner. Ber. 63B, 27CO-4 
(1030) — B showed recently (C A. 24, 6730) that the supposed depolyraemalion of 
inulin described by Vogel and Pictet and by Tringshelra, Reilly and Donovan is ex- 
plained by the fact that inulin eagerly adsorb* such substances a* afc., gfycerol, glycol 
and AcNlIt and thereby becomes easily sol in HiO, analysis of the supposed depolym- 
enzatca showed that the adsorbed substances, together with the pure inulin, cor- 
responded quantitatively to the relatively large observed f -p depressions D now 
shows that this is also true of Reilly. Pnngsheira and Donovan's glycogen prep ns 
(C A 24, 3900) When well dried glycogen is dissolved in anhyd solvents, like (used 
AcNHj IfCONffi or glycol and pptil witbabs ale., it adsorbs large quantities of these 
substances, the adsorption being greatest when the 11,0 is removed as completely as 
possible, e t ■ if the glycogen sola is heated some time in vacua before the pptn The 
quantity of AcNH, adsorbed also decreases with increasing quantities of ale. used for 
pptn The ppts gi\e up their afc. onfy slowly in vacua o\er Ca Cl, but in the air they 
lose it more rapidly because the hygroscopic substances take up 11,0 and the adsorption 
of ale is thereby diminished This explains why the 11,0 must be removed before good 
adsorption will take place A prepn obtained by dissolving glycogen in HCONH, 
at room temp . pptg and washing with abs ale and drying 2 days tn vacua over CaCJ, 
gave an apparent mol wt of 312 in 11,0 but contained 9 10% ale and 0 25% HCONHi. 
after standing several hrs in the air the apparent mol wt was 010 and o couple of hrs 
later 9G0, the prepn now contained only 2% ale A prepn similarly obtained from a 
solo of glycogen in HCONH, which had been heated 1 hr rs vacuo at 90-5* gave an 
apparent mol wt of 255 increasing, after 2 days la the air, to 317, It contained 4 13% 
ale and 027% HCONH,, and an aq join of the same quantities of glycogen, ale and 
HCONH, gave an apparent mol wt. of 354 A prepn similarly obtained from glycol 
gave ui 11,0 the same opalescence as true glycogen joins and was colored by I in the 
same way The glycogen was prepd from calves' bvers and after careful publication 
(finally by electro-dialysis) formed a fnabic powder of the compn. C«Hi»0, (ash less 
than 0 02%), [al J » 194 5* in 11,0 The better it wa» dned. the less did It depress the 
I P of IJ,0, pointing to the presence of ale, which, file HjO. is removed with great 
difficulty, only heating at 100-10* «n vacuo gives a product of the compn CtHiiOu 
which may account for the large depressions found by R , P. and D , who dried their 
glycogen only at 80" CAR 

Cytlopropene senes. I. Dipheaylcyclopropenedi carboxylic add. S F. Darlo-o 
and C W Spanacel J. Am Chem Soc $3, 1117-20(1931) -04- Jfr a-hromo- 
P y-diphenyl y mlroethylmalonate, m 117-8", with AcOK in MeOH gives di tit 1,2- 
diphenyl 2 mlro 3,3 cyclopropanedicarboxylate, m 129", refluxing with MeONa splits 
ofl NaNO,. giving the di-Me tiler, m 140-2*. of 1.2-diphtnyl-3.3 eyclapropeneduarbaxylK 
acid, m 190“ (evolution of CO,), oxidation with KMnO, Rises CH.Bzj, Br and the 
ester give dt-Me 1 2-dibromo 1,2 -diphenyl 3,3 cychprobanediearboxylale. m 104-5 • 
Melting the acid gives the lactone, CuH„0„ m 149- 51 , hydrolyzed to 1,2-dxphcnyl 2- 
hydroxy-3 cychpropanecarboxyUc acid, m 145-8". this is not oxidized by O, 

C J R'esr 

Polymerization and pyrogenic decomposition of phenylacetic anhydride. L 
Cyelobutene-a-dione. P. Kalmvs Acta Umv Lahicnui Kim Fakultat Sertjo 
J* i3-7. 455-67, 468(1930)(m German) — In the prepn and fractionation of 
(PhCJf,CO)iO there is formed by deeompn , a red substance, probably clcpheaylcyclo" 
butane a-dione, while PhCH,CO,H distils over This results by the unsi m polymenza 
tion of the anbydnde with the splitting off of 2 mols PhCJf,CO,H The intermediate 
product of thepolyraenzation is colorless and easily changed into the red diketone The 
tatter with EtON’a undergoes a mol rearrangement, similar to the benzibc sad rearrange- 
ment, the product being I'hCH.CHrhCOCO,!! Thisis 1 of the few examples of unsym 
polymerization most of the polymerizations yielding sym compds The study is being 
extended to other anhydrides C J Wp.9T 

c ,^,5“°' yrneri2atl0tl «ycbe hydrocarbons. L Polymeric forms of cytlopentadlene. 

Al £ SR V™ Gerhard Stein (with Hugo Finzenimcbn) Ann 485, 223-46 
U 93 1 ) — Dicyclopcntadie ne (I) and PhN, give the addn combi CO.), ta 130-1", de- 
compd by mineral acids with liberation of N. Tbe dihydro denv of I, m 65-1*. does 
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not react with PhN,. thus indicating structure IH as opposed to IV. Oxidation of the 
dihydro denv o! I with KMnO, in M*CO gives 3,6-endomethylenehexahydrohomo- 
phthahe and, in 137°, and cydopentane-I,3-dicarboxylic add, isolated as the anhydride, 
m. 163°. Decompn. of the bismtrosochlonde of I gives the unsatd. ketone (V), m. 216°; 
dihydro denv., m. 109-10° (semcarbazone, m 220° (decompn)); oxidation yields 
cis- pen tala n -1 ,3-dtcarboryhc aad (VI), m 230°. Excess BzO,H and I give the dioxide, 
m 1S9°, the action of 1 mol. BtOjH upon I in CHC1, at —12° gives a tnixt. of mono- 
on its (VII and VIII) , while these cannot be sepd by crystn.. VII adds PhN», giving a 
tnazolc (IX), m. 149 °. From the petr ether mother liquor VIII, bn 100-10°, m. 79-80°, 
is isolated, catalytic reduction of VIII gives a dthydrodenv , m. 118-9° Tncydopenta- 
diene adds PhN,, giving the compd Cv.HaN,, m 190-200° (decompn ). 
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C J. West 

Graduated addition capacity of un saturated ring systems. Kurt Alder and 
Gerhard Stein. Ann. 485, 211-22(1931) — The peculiar behavior of di cyclopen ta- 
diene toward PhN, lead to the study of other compds of this type. Santene and PhN, 
give an addn compd (I), m 86° A^.S-Endometbylenetetrahydro-o phthahc an- 
hydride gilts the compd C„Hi,0,N,, decomps. 225°. Ddiydromonocydopentadiene- 
qumone and PhN, give the compd n, m 194°; PhCHjN, gives the compd CuHnO,N,, 
m. 141°, N,CHCO,Et gives the compd C,iH„0«Ni, m 177° Dihydromonocyclohexa- 
diene- and -butadienequinone do not react with PhN, Biscyclopentadienequinone 
and PhN, give the compd HI, darkens above 200“ and decomps 25S°, the corresponding 
hexadiene and butadiene derivs did not react 3,0-F-ndojo- A'-tetrahydro-o-phthahc 
anhydride and PhN, give the compd CuHuOjN,, decomps. 200°. A7,fV'-Dicarbethoxy- 
3,6-endomethylenetetrahydropyndazme and PhN, give the compd. CijH u O*N,, m. 
126°. 
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Induction of the reaction between chlorine end benzene end ethylene. T. D 
Stewart and M II. Hanson 3 Am Chem Sec 53, 1121-8(1031). cf. C. A. 24, 
39*^1 — C,II(C1«. together with substitution products, is formed when C,H« Is passed Into 
H CJI, soln oi Cl in the dark A nut ot the various stereoisomers is obtained, with 
the o-form (m 157*) predominating The molar ratio of total Cl reacting to C,7f« 
reacting vanes from 2 to 11 in the present ezpts. and is greater the lower the partial 
pressure of CiH. This Is explained on the basis ol chain mechanisms for both the 
C«H* Cl and C<II»-C1 reactions, the latter being induced by and acting as an inhibitor 
of the former In homogeneous soln the above ratio, with Cl in large eicess, is approx 
2 A higher proportion of the Cl is used in substitution than In the heterogeneous re- 
actions No evidence of a Fnedel Crofts type of reaction between the C,H,Cli and 
C.1I. could be found In a mitt of C*H«, BzCl and Cl no BtPh was formed with intro- 
duction of C»H* C. J. West 

hi (rani-lsomensm and sterie hindrance. XIX. o-Bntylcydoheianols. G \a- 
von and A GcrdON Bull tec eksm 47, 901-10(1030); ef, C. A. 24, 1355 —A study 
of the fu and Irani-o-butylcydohexanols (II and their ethers was undertaken for com 
panson of their reaction velocities o-BulyicvJokexonone (II) was prepd by catalytic 
hydrogenation of 0-BuC«H«OH (HI) followeid by oxidation with CrO» The catalytic 
hydrogenation of III with Pt black yielded but> (cyclohexane and 00% of I. The semi 
carbazone of n m 143-1*. from which was regenerated 13, b 90-1 *, dj 0 014." a 1 <603 
Catalytic hydrogenation of the semicar barone in aq ale. contg HC1 yielded the serai- 
carbande. m 06-7 *. oxime of II m 43-1* U also was obtained by condensation of 
butanal with cyclohexanone (IV) and subsequent catalytic hydrogenation of the butyl- 
idenecyclohexanone in the presence of 5% NaOff according to the process of Gngnaro 
and Dubicn (C A 19, 1217) The fraction b„ 130-15* was not purified but directly 
dehydrated by distn. in the presence of 2% (CO>H)« at 30-10 mm The fraction now 
b] D below 100* gate with semiearbazjde HCl a compd m 100* which is the semicar- 
bazonc of IV. The main fraction b,, 105-20* was directly hydrogenated and yielded 
II. A 3rd way of obtaining n is by the action of Mg and Bullr on a-chlorocydobrsanone 
fiu cy dopent j 1 ketone (V). b* 104-0*. d’J08 f >3. n“ 1 4470. is obtained as a by product. 
The structure of V is proved by its synthesis from cyclopentanealdehyde and BuMgBr 
and subsequent oxidation of the secondary ale obtained The formation of a 5-C nng 
from the G-C system is emphasized m I was prepd by Pt black hydrogenation of U 
inAcOJl I1C1 After hydrol) sis of the acetate formed it b».t, 101-2*. dim trobenrMte, 
m 76*. acid phthalatr, m 5S-Q*. phenylurethan. m. 64-5*. tram I, obtained in 87% 
yield 'by treating II with N'a and ale , b,« 111-2*, dj’ 0 0046. si’J 1 4654; dmitroben- 
zonte 72-3*. acid phthalate, m 71*, phenylurethan, m 68*. The esterification of the 
ns lorm is slower than that of the from isomer, hydrolysis with 0 1 A’ NaOH of the - 
acid phthalatrs at 39* sis es Ktrons/Kns » 3 6 in 11,0. 2 5 in 75% ale E C -F 
Oscillating, puckered, centroid model for the benzene ring. Mackjcr L. Ilcc- 
Ctss. 3 Am. Chem Sec 53, 1182-3(1931)— Brief discussion. C J. West 

Directing influence of certain groups In the benzene nucleus. G Barcellinl 
Mem accad I tot, a (Classe set /is mat Enat) I, Chem. No 3. 15 pp (1030) —In a pre- 
ceding paper (C A 23, 3910) the influence of OH, 0-alkyl, NIIi and acylammo groups 
in directing halogens entering the C,II 4 nucleus were studied In the present paper the 
effect of Nil, groups when para to each other and blocked by alkyl or acyl groups is 
studied Previous work has shown that When an OH group is blocked by an alkyl, 
and at the /"-position an Nil, it blocked by as acyl group, then the first halogen enters 
a position ortho to the alkoxy. but a 2nd halogen cnteis ortho to the acylammo group 
E C . 5feOC»HiNHAc forms successively, acetyl 2 bromo- and then acetyl /.S-dtbremo- 
anuulme, m 105° Its constitution was proved by oxidation which gives 2.5-dibromo- 
qumone The role is then that trim a dent ef p-am, nophenol n hslogenated, «huh rust 
on 0-oi*yJ group asicrll as Nil Ac. the first halogen enters ortho to the 0-alkyl group and the 
second ortho to the Nil A t group A W. CoVTIBRt 

Catalytic hydrogenation of organic compounds over copper chromite. Homes 
Adkins and Rau>ji Connor J Am Chem. Soc 53, 1091-5(1931) —Details are 
given for decomposing CuN7l< chromate lor the prepn of Ctt chromite, which is shown 
to be quite superior in many respects to any catalyst hitherto used. Numerous alde- 
hydes and ketones may be quantitatively and rapidly hydrogenated to the corresponding 
ales , this holds true not only for aliphatic CO compds but also for aromatic ones and 
"T , ° esters and a fceto ale, A carbmol group adjacent to a benxenoid ring may be 
completely reduced NO, groups may be quantitatively reduced to primary amines 
without the simultaneous formation of secondary amines An alkeae linkage in a 
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hydrocarbon as well as in an add or ketone may be hydrogenated without otherwise 
modifying the org compd. Pyndinoid nogs and C to N double bonds, as in anils, may 
be readily hydrogenated The furanoid ring in fury! ale. may be readily broken with 
the formation of 1,2- and 1,5-pentanediols in good yields The new catalyst is not active 
toward cyanides or toward benzenoid nuclei. It is not nearly so sensitive as Nito 
S- or halogen -contg impurities in the compd to be hydrogenated Its lesser sensitivity 
toward deactivation probably accounts for the fact that it is much more active after 
it has begun to act than is Ni. despite the fact that Ni is active at lower temps No 
spcaal app such as a reduction furnace is needed and the catalyst need not be freshly 
prepd before use The catalyst ready for use does not change on standing in contact 
with air or moisture It is not rapidly deactivated dunng use The rate oi hydrogena- 
tion of MejCO over Cu chromite is very much more rapid at higher pressures. With an 
av pressure of 35 atms the hydrogenation of 1 73 tnols with I g of catalyst has pro- 
ceeded to the extent of only 17% in 30 min , while at a pressure of 14S atms G0% of the 
Me, CO was reduced and at 212 atms the reaction was 95% complete in 30 min At 
the end of 1 hr the percentage of hydrogenation was 22, 92 and 100 for the 3 pressures 
given above Zn chromite has also been used as a catalyst but tt is much less active 
than the Cu compd and has been found to catalyze condensation C J West 
O rganic syntheses facilitated by pressure. Gilbert T. Morgan Chemistry 
and Industry 50, 104-0(1931) — A review with many references to the patent literature 
of important syntheses facilitated by pressure was presented by the Hertcr Memorial 
lecturer in which the following were discussed aromatic amines from phenols and NIIi, 
alkylanilines from anilines and ales , alkali fusions of substituted naphthalenesulfomc 
acids, formation of hydrocarbons, ales , aldehydes, ketones, etc , by pressure reactions 
in the gas phase from CO and H, with various catalysts, dehydration of ales to form 
ethers, gaseous polymerization of C,H 4> hydrogenation in general, oxidation m general, 
COi and phenols as in the Kolbe synthesis for sabcylates, CO, and aromatic hydrocar- 
bons in the presence of AlCI, to give benzoic acid, tolmc acid, etc, anilines and CO, to 
form CO,H acids, ketones and urea den vs In autoclaves pressures from 50 to 300 
atms may be developed without personal nslc. providing the temps are not excessive, 
above 360* care must be taken It is best to assume that with every autoclave in const, 
use there will come a time when failure is to be expected It is believed that a systematic 
study of high pressure reactions will in many cases lead to discovenes whereby the use 
of pressure w ill be partially or entirely avoided as in the animation of naphthols where 
a more efficient catalyst has led to a reduction from 50 to 5 atms Under conditions 
of high temp and pressure the oxides oi C may be hydrogenated eatalytically to yield 
a complex mut of ales., aldehydes, acids and esters, these results are somewhat com- 
parable with the transformations of photosynthesis The more complex products of 
vital activity are missing from high-pressure syntheses probably because at the high 
temp also involved, these substances are incapable of existence, more efficaceous 
catalysts by causing a lowering in the temp might make the synthesis of such natural 
products possible _ N. A Lange 

Tr ans formation of aldehydes into higher molecular amines. A. Skita and G. 
Pfeil. Ann. 485, 152-73(1931); cf C. A 21, 2S76 — Previous work has shown that 
EtCH.NC,H„(I) on reduction with Pt and H gives PrCHMeCH,NHC 4 H„(II). The 
present study is an extension of this observation Catalytic reduction of MeCH - 
NC«Hii at room temp and with a pressure of 3 atm of H is complete in 0 5 hr . giving 
8% of the Et denv. (picrate, m 231 *), and 38 7% of N-bulytcyclohexylamme, b 202—1° 
(HCl salt, m 290°), the latter also results in 51 5% yield by reducing H (2-buten l-al)cydo- 
hexylamirte, bn 90-1 °. Reduction of I gives 49% of II, II also results from A' (2 methyl 
2 penten-l-aI)cyclohexylamtne.bi t 11S-9 5°, m49% yields, using an eqwv amt of EtCHO 
with I increases the yield of II to 764%, 13 HCl sail, m. 139°, phenylurea, m 99°, 
Butyralcyclohexylamme, b,, 85-7°. is reduced in 5 hrs , giving 75% of A’ (2 ethylhexyt)- 
ey clohexytamine, b ]4 140-4°, this also results in 56% yield by reducing N-2-ethyl-2- 
hexen l~al)cyclakexyl<imint, b» 139-43°; HCl salt, m 95°. fncrolonale, m 225-6° <de- 
cornpn ) Reduction of lsovalcralcyclohexylamme gives 50% of the A’-iso-Am denv 
b„ 89-93“ (HCl sail, m 279-80°) and 15% of N (2-isopropyl-S melhyihexyllcycUe- 
hexylamme. bu 143-5° (HCl sa'l, m 105°, acid oxalate , m 193 5-4 5°); N (2-isopropyl 
5 methyl 2 hexen-l-aJ)cydohexylamine, bj< 146-52°, gives 61 5% of the same amine 
Isovalerulethy lamtne is reduced m 3 hrs . giving 20% of the iso-Am denv . and 16 4% 
of N-(2-isopropyl-S-methy lhexyl)ethylamtn*. b 213 20° (ptcrolonale, m 221-2" (de- 
compn )). N-HettyUydohexy lamine, b« 132-5° (HCl salt, m 211-2 °) ; N (2-amylnonyl)- 
cyuokexy lamtne, b„ 208-10° (423% yield). HCl salt, m 90°, acid oxalate, m 153° 
A (2-amyl 2 nonen-l-al)cyclohexylamine, bn 208-11°, reduction gives 258% of the’ 
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amine Reduction of hydrodnnamalcydoheiyliinise gives 16% of the 3-phenytpropy! 
denv. and about 10% of N-12 benzyl 5-fhenylamj[)cy<lohtxyLjmtnt, whose IICl tall 
m IfiO'TO' and acid oxalate m 172*, this also results la 09% yield by reducing .V 12- 
benzyl $ phenyl 2 penlen-I -at)cycloheiylamiue, bn 200-70* (partial decompn ) Cata 
lytic reduction of a tnirt of I and Acll in AcOJJ glvrs, in adds to CeHnNH,. its Ft, Bu 

and 2-methylnmyl derivs . 20 6% of N-{2 methylbutyf)ey(lohexylamine. h 1( 00-101 

UlC! tall, tn 234*, phenylurea. m 118*), this also results In 61% yield by reducing 
N (2 methyl-2 buten-l-<il)cyclehexylamtne, bu 100-6* I and Bill give 11% of N-(2- 
methyl 3 -phenyl l<ropyI)cy(lohexylamtne, bi, 105-72* (IICl tall, m 181*, phenylurea. 
m 11C*), this also results in 00 5% yield from N-(2 methyl 3-phenyl 2 propen f-tf/J* 
eyelohexylamme, b,« 1 05-70* I and furfural give 8 7% of N-(2 tnelhy’-d furylp*opcnjp- 
cyclofiexylomme, bn 107-75* [HCl tall. m 389*); 07% of Its dthydro dent , bit 156-61 , 
and 8% of the ietrahydro denv , bn 143-60* (acid nxaiafe, m 105’) The same compos 
are obtained on reducing M-{2-melhyl-3 Jury} 2-prppen-I -aP)eyclohexylamine, bu 158- 
62 *, in 7 2, lit and 10 75% yield, reap FurfuraUytlohezylamtne, bit 13t.5-5 5 , re- 
duction gives the Nfuromethyl dertv , bu 123-4*; phenylurea, m. 113*. Isobutyi*!- 
cyelohesylamine and 1IC110 give 0>l 8% of N (2,2-dimrthjl-3 hydroxypropyt)cyck>- 
hexytamme, bu 123-5*, m 38*, IICl la't, m 221*. phenylurea, in 150*. di-Ac dertv , 
b„ 198-0 ’ Tbit also results in 37 8% yield by reducing N-(2. 2 -dimethyl 3 propanol l- 
a'jcyclohexylamtne, b,, 108-10* These results Indicate that the reaction proceed! 
through the hydrolysis of the amine to the aldehyde, which then forms a SchiU's base 
with the amine and as such Is reduced Only in the case of 1 Is practically complete 
hydrolysis observed The reaction does not occur with aromatic aldehydes of the type 
of Bill but does with the fatty-aromatic aldehydes, such as PhClf|CH|CO,H 

C J. West 

The manufacture of acetaldehyde. A Ullsicji. ifetallbbru 21, 315 -6. 363-4. 
413(1031) — A review of patents EH. 

Removal of hydrogen halide* from organic halides. C. R. None* and R. Pi**- 
Mobs / Am Chem Soe 53, 1185-6(1031) — N. and D report that they have been 
investigating the reaction ol org halides with text amines (d Semb and McElvaw, 
C A 25, 1252, who report the action on sec. amines) The main reaction other than 
quaternary salt formation appears to be the removal of halogen acid, although re- 
arrangement ol the salt to allcylpyndme bydrohahdes has not been excluded 

C. J. West 

FlaosDicates of organic bases. 21, C A. Jxconsow. J. Am. Chem. See. S3, 
1011 5(1931), cf C A 23,117 — Tbe^uoriiicoecj of the following compds mere P>£pd 
and the crystals photographed o ToluJtnt, m 268-D*, di-a no phlhy' amine, m. 218 
(decompn ) di p ruipkthylamme, m 230.3*, di m nitroamline, m 200*. diphenylamine. 
m 169*, m-phenyl entduzmine . , m 243-4*; p-phenylenediamine, d cramps on heating, 
dtelhylanthne, tn 1653*, dtnilroiodiphenylamine, ro 124 5* (decompn ); di-p-amino 
azebenzene. m 220* (decompn ), di-p^minobentme acid, tn 240-5*. The sol y tn EtOH 
at 25* is given C J Wsst 

Mechanism of chemical reaction*. IL Mechanism of the synthesis of secondary 

and tertiary amines by reduction. Kara Knentsa. W rEsana ant W, DEin* 
Ann 485, 113-20(1931). cf C A 17, 2278 — PhCII.NH, gives almost quant (PhCH,)r 
NH on reduction with Pd and II in 90% EtOH for 3 hrs PhCH,CH,NH, (I). similarly 
treated, gives only 10% of the sec amine This reaction is assumed to proceed as 
follows KCH,NH, — ► RCH NH — ► UCH.N CUR — >- (RCH,),NH A mist 
PbCIhOU in C«lr,.\fe,. reduced as above for 3 hrs . gives a mict of 0% 

'r h 9- n ), CH ’ ),Nn but Ptina pally PhCH,CH,NHCH,Ph 01) Here it is assumed that 

the PhClbOU is reduced to BzlI, which then reacts to give PhCJI-NClbCH.Ph (BP 
and this is reduced to H. IH, prepd from Bill and 1, is nearly quant reduced to U1 

m*?* jnSS 1 ? 1 ' 0,1 f eduction with A1 Hg in moist EbO, gives 85% ofPh- 

(PhCH,)iNII, while PhCH.CSNII, (V) gives 26%, of I and <56% (P&; 
CH.CH.bMf In 55. 00 and 145 min . resp , 84. 04 and 99% of IV and 35, 41 and 31% 
°V-* C5p - were reduced at 20 * in moist Et.O Both primary and sec amines result o" 
PhCH.CH (OH)Nlf, and PhCH.CH Nil Reduction of PhCH.CH pH) 
Al Hg gives PhCH.Cir.NMe,, b 201-6*. In the reduction of PhCH.CH 
in AcOH-AcONH. with Pd and H, the SchifI base U an intermediate product and the 
final product contains about 60% of ( PhCH.CH, )iNJI. The amt. of sec. amme formed 
is tmu-h >*<•••-- ■" a neutral or allc medium than in an acid medium PhCN in Ac Oil 


is much larger tn. ,„ cululu lnun m r|lw , 

£** 5. 1 ? 5 * and 2 0 atm If In 20 min , giving 99% of primary amme 
PhTH SS* «Rer 180 min., giving 90% VI and 4 % sec .*®«> 

PhCHjCN is 05% reduced in AcOH after 420 mm , giving 60% primary and 40% *« 
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amine; in EtOH. 50% is reduced irt ISO min , giving 17 % primary and 6S% of sec 
amine. PhCH.CN and IV, NH. cataljrtieally reduced in EtOH, give a mixt. of 21% of 
(PhCII,CH,),NIIandCO%of Pr,NCII,CII,Ph. 

Derivatives of anesthesin. L. Conicuo. Rend accad sn. A af>oh (3], 30, 60-60 
(19", 0) —New den vs were prepd by condensing anesthesia, f>-H,NC*H,CO,Et (I), 
with Me,CHCHBrCOCl (II). BzCI Oil), phthalyl chlonde (IV) and AcCl (V). The 
aim was to study the pharmacol action of the denvs in relation to the new radicals 
introduced into the mol. N-a-BronunsovcIerjl dent, was prepd from 0 GO g I and 7 00 
g II; mixed tn a separatory funnel v*-ith about 60 cc of a 2% soln of equal parts NaOIl 
and KOII, the caseous white mass was filtered, washed repeatedly with H,0 and dried 
The product was sol in all org solvents, a pure material, tn 115*, was obtained by 
dissolving in acetone and pptg with petroleum ether N-Bj dertv from 0 CO g I and 

5 02 g III, according to the Scliotfcn-Baumann method, washed with 11,0 and dried 
in ror uo over 11, SO,, it crystallizes in white nee dies irom aic , sol in acetone. CilCli. 
AeOH and TtiO. tnsol in 11,0, m 15’ N-Phlhahl dertv , C,H,(CO),NC.H,CO,Ct. from 

6 60 g I and 7 12 g IV in benzene and cooled, the white mass filtered, washed with 

HjO and dried in r acuo over II, SO,, long needles from nlc crystallize out, sol in warm 
AcOlI and acetone, very sol in cold CHCU, tnsol in Ft,0 and in 11,0, m 152° N-Ac 
dertv from 0 CO g I in 20 cc benzene and 3 12 g V warmed on the water bath and cooled, 
filtered, washed repeatedly with EtiO and dried over CaCl,, sol in ale from which it is 
pptd. with EtjO, sol in 11,0. acetone. AcOII. slightly sol in C1ICI,, insol in Et.O and 
McOH. m 181* The pharmacol properties are being investigated P M 

t llromoanlhdes of Isobutyric and Isovaleric adds. Marguerite Kueiin and 
McElvain J. Am. Ckem Soc. 53, U73-l{1031) —The denvs were prepd, 
from the acid chlondc and P-BrC,H»NH,, p-bromatsobulyranihde m 150 1” p-bromo- 
itovcterantluie, m. 128-0*. C J West 

The organic 6ulfonlc and Eulfinle adds. ]uuvs v. Braun and Karl WnissnACn 
Ber. C3B, 2836-17(1030).— In contrast to the large amount of work which has been 
done on the imidocarboxylyl dilofides, no attempts had cv er been made to prep, the 
imidosulfinyl chlondes, RSCl NR', and the only expt. in the field of the SO, II acids 
recorded in the literature indicated that the relations are materially different from those 
in the CO,II acid senes, PCI, reacts with PhSO,NIIPh only after long heating and the 
-SO,NH- group is not attacked, only chlonnation of the Ph nucleus taking place. 
PhSOjNllEt also reacts only at 100* and very slowly, forming (probably as the result 
of chlonnation outside of the -SO, Nil- group) a very difficultly separable oily mixt 
boiling In a high vacuum within wide limits (100-70°) The hope that in the absence 
of aromatic residues the results would be more dear -cut was completely fulfilled Expts. 
on monoalkylaraidcs of BuSOiII, iso-AmSO,H and cyclohexy lsulfonic acid gave the 
following results: PCI, reacts with compds. like BuSO,NIIEt considerably more 
sluggishly than with the amides of non-aromatic CO,II adds but, without recourse to 
extreme conditions, gives compds having the expected compn BuS( 0)CI NEt aad 
whose properties were, at first, surpnsmg, the compds are stable to beat and can there- 
fore be distd ; their Cl is strikingly unreactive; with 11,0 and ale. they react 
only very slowly, with amines almost not at all. The action of an excess of PCI, results 
in a very slow dilorination of the C atom adjacent to the -S( 0)C1< group, but with 
still more Cl under more vigorous conditions the grouping >CS( 0)C1 N- is finally 
converted into > C SCI, • N-. in which the 2 new Cl atoms (but only these) are as reactn e 
as the Cl in the imidocarboxylyl chlorides, even cold 11,0 converts the compds back 
into the >C S( 0)0 N- denvs. It is bdieved that these properties are due to the 
“imldosulfonyl chlondes" really having a 3-membered ring structure (I) or. from the 
standpoint ol the modem theory of semi-polar union, the structure II. It had been 
hoped that this might be confirmed by a detn of the paraclior, but the usual parachor 
consts do not hold for tins type of compds and the values obtained differed widely 
from those ealed If the peculiar behavior of the "imidosulfonyl chlorides" is due to 
the presence of O, the SO,TI dcrivS should show no such anomaly, and ns a matter of 
fact compds. like BuSONHEt react readily with PCI, to give HC1, POCI, and liquid 
chlorinated products reacting violently with 11,0 and which cannot be distd without 
decompn. even in a high vacuum The prtpn. of a no of amides of non-aromatic sul- 
finie acids was used to study a question In this field which hitherto had been tested 
experimentally only with PhSOjlf. ns , the dismutation of these acids (2 RSOjlf -f 
RSOjlI - RSO^R + RSO,H + 11,0) The distn. without dccompn of the BuSO,U, 
iso-AmSOiH and cydohexj lsulfonic acid made It possible to follow the reaction quanti- 
tatively. While the mol of RSO,Tl which is oxidized at the expense of the other 2 mols 
cannot be replaced by o- or p-C«H<(OH), as O acceptor. It can be replaced by mercap- 
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tans 2RSO.IT +• IISR' - RSOSR -f 2I!,0 + R'.S, Sulfinie esters and sulfinyl chlo- 
ntScs, unlike the free adds, are relatively very stable but the conversion of the chlorides 
into tbiosul/onjc acids can be readily effected with Na roereaptides or, even more con- 
veniently, with dithiocarbaraates as O acceptors 2R,NCS»lt NHRi + 2C1S0R •* 
JR«NC( S)SJ* + 2C11I NIIR, -f R’SOjSR', Sulfenyl chtondcs react according to the 
equation 2R,NCS,H NHRi + 2C1SR' - lR.NC( S)SJ, + 2C1H MIR, + R'A- 
The AlkSO,JI den vs were prepd by treating the alkyl bromides In EtiO with Ml and 
SO» and converting the resulting acids into the chlorides with SOCI>, the A1VS0.H 
demu by oxiduing the crude (AlkSOibMg with KMnO* and converting the AlkSOiH 
into the chlorides with PCU- The liquid BuSOjH no longer dissolves clear In II.0 
after standing a short time at room temp : at 100' (in N) the disproportionation is 
complete in about 1 br and the 11,0 Insol part bn 12*1-8* and has the corepn of Bu 
butylthiosul/onote, while the strongly acid, IIjO sol part is bulylsuljanic and, bt, 145*, 
Butylsulfinyl chloride, light yellow, b, , 38*, b„ 78*, fumes in moist air, is energetically 
hydrcilyied by 11,0, is stable in the absence of O, even on heating, but in dry air slowly 
changes into BuSOiCl The Fl ester, b,i 85*, and ethyhmsde. b,< 108-10*, show the 
same oxidiiability and non-dismutation tto Am isoamylthujiulfon'iU, bu 176-80*. 
Isoamylsulfomc acid, b,., 170-8*. Isoamylsulfinyl chtonde, bn OT-2*, bu 91-2*. SW* 
A mester,\>» 98*, remains unchanged at 100* in N Eikylamide.b 120* In a high vacuum 
Cyclokexylsulfinic and, yellowish oil solidifying on strong cooling to crystals, tn 33-5*, 
and having approx the cotnpn of a monokydrate Cyclohexyl cyclokexylthiosvlfonate, 
faintly yellow, bn 1&1-6* Cyclohcxylsulfome acid, bn 178-80*, readily absorbs 
HjO to form a monohydrate, tn 92*. the m p given by Horsche and Lange for the aad. 
Bvtyhulfonetkylamide, bn 120-2“ Etkyhmidobutylsulfonyl tklondt, bn 121-6*. Jre- 
amylsuljonethylamde, faintly yellow oil, tmido chloride, b.i 128-30* (with 2 mols 
PCI* is obtained a di Cl compd , b»» 128-30*, which is as resistant to hydrotysii as the 
mono-Cl compd and probably has the structure C.H.CHC1 SC1 0 N Et) Cyclo- 

hexyhulfonrthyU m ide, b„ 183-5*, m 72*. tmido chloride, bn 131-2*. m. 73-4*. With 
4 mots PCI* is obtained a brownish oily compd C*l!i»NCl£. b, 140-50*, quickfy con- 
verted by cold ff,0 into a compd C,f f„ONCIrS, m 150*, in which both Cl atoms are 
very finnly held Cyciohexylsulfonpropylamide, m 78*. reacts so slowly with PCh 
thatevenafteT2 5hn at 100* with 2 mots PCI* it gives only 60% of a mono-Cl compd 
bn 145-00*. the hepiylomide, C*H„SO^mC,H„. m 72*. behaves In the same way 
p-0,NC,!I,SCl. bn 125*. with piperidine pipendyldithiocarbamate in EtrO yields 1 
mot piperidine HC1 and a mixt of (^0,XC«lf«)iSi and pipendyKhiuram disulfide 
which could not be sepd anywhere nearly quantitatively but distn in a high vacuum 
gave a product sepd by crysta. from ale into the (0,NC*H,),S, and dipipendylthwurea. 
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Separation and aynthetic preparation of phenol. Tadashi Mixoshtta. Abstracts 
Jrom Kept Central Bab S Manchuria RaiJuuy Co 1 929, 30 — High temp coal tar 
yields only 0 1807% phOH and 0 5C9% cresols 1 PhCl + 2Na,CO, gives 84% PhOK 
by heating under pressure at 320* for 2 hrs with Cuas the catalyst. V F, JIabiuncton 
Af-o-Chlorohenzoyl-o^hlorobenzenesulfonanude. E Weatuedc J. Am Ckeot 
Soc 53, 1172-3(1931) — 0 CIC.H.SOsYH, and r> C1C.IIXOC1. heated at 180-90* for 1 
nr, give N-o-cklorobmoyl-o-chlorohenienesulfonomide, m 154-5*. Attempts to prep 
J. r ° ra _\bis diphenic sulfinide failed, Cu and Nal in AmOII gave an impure compd , in. 
2 oj- 8 , with 8 07% S, which had a bitter taste - C. J. WEST 

Methylation of alcoholic hydroxyl from the standpoint of the electron theory. 
v £*nst Anton and Karl Weusbach Ber. 6JB, 2847-61(1830) — 

i ne old valence doctrine does not serve to explain why the proximity of a Ph nucleus or 
a double bond to the HO group in such compels as PhCIIrOH, PhCH:CHCH,OR. 
oioxindoles, morphine, codeine and the 2 methylraorphimethms makes the HO group 
J 0 **?* 10 me “7 Ute - “ compared with the ales . with Me>SO, and alkali, but the elec- 
tron theory oilers a plausible explanation. The pair of electrons m a homeo polar com- 
bination XV is shifted nearer to the one or the other of the partners in the union, de- 
pendmg on the chem nature of X and Y and on the near and, to some extent also, 
the more distant surroundings The Ph nucleus and the double bond, which 
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exert on attraction on electrons, must produce In a corapd Ph (^0 II 
or — CII CII / / 0 II a shifting of the electrons toward the left. Imparting 

to the end II atom a weak positive charge and making it more reactive If 
this basic assumption is correct, it follows that (I) the inductive or attractive in- 
fluence of a Ph nucleus or a double bond must diminish greatly with the distance from 
the HO group, (2) an influence as strong as, or stronger than, that of a Ph nucleus or 
C C bond must be exerted by every dipole with its 4- side turned toward the HO group 


(e g , the groups 0=C<, N C — , etc ). (3) the effect must be most pronounced when in 
the chain contg the HO group there is an element having the character of a positively 


charged ion (e g, Ac N C C O II) The behavior of the morphine alkaloids 
mentioned above suggested that it is not the aromatic nuclei or the double bonds which 
activate the II of the HO group but that under the influence of the Me, SO, the N is 
converted into a quaternary form and it is the NH» ion which acts on the HO group. 
To test these views a long senes of comparative expts was made, the values given below 
represent the % yield of Me ether obtained from the different IIO compds under identi- 
cal conditions rhCH.OH (1). fit. PhCH.CH.OH (II), 10. Ph(CH,),OH (in), 5, Ph- 
(CH,),OH (IV). 0. PhCMe,01I (V),0. PhCII CHCH,OII (VI), 53, O Cl! CII CII C- 


CHiOH (VII), 70, CII, CIICH.OH (VIII), >20. PrOH (IX) 0 AmOII (X). 0, C,H„OII 
(XI) 0, C,H 111 H(CH,) J OH (XII), 100. Mt,N(CH,),OH (XIII). U>0, rhNMe(CH,),OH 
(XIV), almost 100, C,HioN(CH,),OH (XV), about CO, C,H 10 N(CH,),OH (XVI), 0, Mc,N- 
(CII,)iOlI (XVII). 0. 2 dimcthylamino-3-hydroxytctralin (XVIII), 100, 2 0 hydroxy- 
cthylpipendine (XIX), 100, dihydrocodcine (XX), almost 100 5,2-Me(Mc,N)C«H»- 
CH,OH (XXI), 00, tropinc 0001), 0. Me,NCMe,CII(OII)Me (XXIII). 0, rhSO,NMe- 
(CII,),OH (XXIV), 0 NC(C1I,),0!I (XXV), >50, RtSO,CH,CH,OH (XXVI), 100; 
Mc}SICH,CH,OH (XXVII). 50. Mc,SICH t CH,CH,0!I (XXVIII). ?. McCIUOIDCO,!! 
(XXIX). 15?, PhCH(OII)CO|H (XXX). 70 PhCII (011,011)00,11 (XXXI). 40, phthahde 
(XXXII), 40, phcnylparacomc acid (XXXIII), 40 Comparison of compds I-IV shows 
how rapidly the influence of the Ph on the IIO group decreases with the distance be* 
tween them This is also true of the 2 unsatd ales tested (VI, VIII) Satd aliphatic 
ales are resistant toward McjSO, and alkali (IX, X and XI) The furan ring is similar 
to the C«H, nng (VII) CN and the more strongly dipolar SO, have as great or a greater 
elTcct than the aromatic nucleus of the C C bond (XXV, XXVI) In compds with basic 
N together with IIO. the effect is greater than in aliphatic aromatic ales (XII compared 
with II, XU! and XIV with III) The influence of N is still strong on a 4-HO (XV) 
but is no longer shown on * IIO groups (XVI, XVII) That the infl uence of the N is due 
to its forming a quaternary salt is indicated by the behavior of XXI and XXIV; its greater 
influence, as compared with that of the Ph nucleus or C C bond, is shown by the fact 
that XX is methylated to about the same extent os codeine The non-methylation of 
XXII is thought to be due to the branching of the chain between the N and the HO, the 
base XXIII and the carbinol V behave similarly That it is not the secondary nature 
of the HO or the position of the N in the ring that prevents the mcthyhtion of XXII 
is shown by the behavior of the alkarames XVIII and XIX. The electron attraction 


should be weakened by increasing the vol of the ionized atom X C C 0 II, to test 
this point, the sulfomtim compds XXVTI and XXVIII were studied hut no clear picture 
of the mcthylation of XXVIII could be obtained, XXVII, however, acted as had been 
expected 01 the simple aliphatic HO acids, only XXIX gave results which were at all 
definite, they indicated that the influence of the C O is not inordinately great, as also 
indicated by comparison of XXX with I and of XXXI with II. In the reaction between 
MciSO, and an activated IIO group it may be assumed that as the result of an attrac- 
tion of the positively charged S by the weakly negatively charged O in the OH group 

there is formed an intermediate addn product ^O SOj(OMe), which then in 

some way undergoes further reaction The extraordinary ease with which alkamines 
and IIO acids are methylated is of practical interest for purposes of prepn and in 
questions of structure The HO bases prepd from compds of the type AtCH CII— by 
addn of Br, boiling with 11,0 and treatment with amines are formed through an oxide 
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Ar CIf CM O which may give cither ArCir(NHR)CH(OH)— or ArCH(OIl)CH(NHR)- 

No means of distinguishing between these two possibilities was hitherto available, 
but m ethylation will give an ether which must be identical with or different front the 
compd ArC!I(OMe)CH(NMe.I) — obtained by treating ArCHBrCHtlr — with MeOIl, 
then with NHiMe and methylating exhaustively. By this means it was found that the 
hydroxy me thy lanuno bast (XXXIV) obtained by Manmeh from isosufrole really has the 
structure CiriOiC«IIiCH(NHMe)CH(OII)Me which he assigned to it without any real 
prool The metliylations were earned out under as nearly identical conditions as pos 
sible, the substance dissolved or suspended in 10 parts H t O at 5* was treated with 0 
mols Me,SO, and 14 raols J0% NaOII, shaken 5 min and allowed to stand (the temp 
rose to 60-5*) t5 mm The mcthioilide of XII forms a red cWoropfofmafe, m. 228*, and 
a chloroaurate, m 241*. the mcthiodide of the Me ether gives an orange cMoroplahoale. 
in 234" (decompn ). and a chloroaurate, m J08*. Melhiodule of the Me ether of XW, 
m 221*. chloroplattnate, decomps 235*. Mdhtodtde of 23V. m 132*. Me ether. m 
1 10—21 * Melhiodule of XV Me ether, semi -oily. XVlU,tn 31*. Mr rther mflhtodidt.m 
223*. methochlorsde, m 230*. chloroplahnate, light orange, m 220*. XXIX with Me» t sO. 
forms a quaternary salt which cannot be pptd out, the compn of the chloroplalinate, 
C,.H, .0,14, Cl,rt. m 212*, shows that both the 110 and Nil groups arc methylated, 
with Mel is obtained a tnethiodtde, decomps 233*. the compn of whose chloroptattnate 
C„H. 0 O,N,CI,rt, yellow, m 204*. shows that the IfO group has remained intact, Me 
ether of XXI, bn 120-5*, pscrale. m 155*, cHoroblatsnate, m. 172*; methtodsde, m t!5* 
(effervescence) (the corresponding denvs of XXI m 157*. lftO*, 147*, resp ) Meth 
iodide of XXIII, m 172* (foaming) XXIV, from 1'hSO.NNaMe and Cl(CH,).OH on 
the H,0 bath, b. • 101 , b, , 1G7* Epbedrfne with Me, SO. readily yields the quaternary 
salt of the Me ether; the corresponding iodide. C„H„0NT. m 190*. smoothly loses Mel 
when heated «b vacuo, y ieldin g the Mr ether, bi« 110*; (aerate, m 100-3* . a M ethoxy 
(XXXV), obtained from isosafrole dibromide (XXXVI) with 
MeOU. and which certainly has the MtO group on the a C atom, gives with Me>SO. 
and then KI an unusually hygroscopic quaternary lodule (XXXVII). yielding a chloro- 
pittUnBte, m 21C whilcthe hydroxybromoisosafrole from XXXVI and 11,0 yields, 
*" ‘ * httle XXXVn, chiefly the non hygroscopic methiodide, ta 190*. of 

“ *w 8 Jlydroxydiethyi sul/one (XXVI), from EtSCbNa 

the 11,0 bath, b,, JOT-5*, m 40*; Me ether, b,, UM* 


tosrether with _ .. 

XXXIV; chloroplatt 

and CICH.CUjOH m ale 


D,m '‘ h >le bdrotyflhylfu/Jensum iodide (XXVnjrfrom “MeSCIfTCH/jii and Mel, 
“ i^ 2 ^ ab ^ b5 lh < air (tUoroplalinate, red brown, m 80-1*) i v 

Hydroxy propyl homolog (XXVni). m 52-5* ( chloroplattnate , orange, m 115*) XXIX 
with Me, SO, gave a small quantity (15g from 10 g XXIX) of a compd , b,, 95-6*. 
having the compn of the Me ether of XXK. The Me ether of XXX. m 71*. b,., 121-2* 
Me e/Aer of XXXI. b, , 134-0*. m 62*, chlonde. b,-. 83*. reacts readily wuh C.ll.and 
AlCl, to give the ketone PhCII(CH,OMe)COPb, yellowish, bn 139-J1*. converted by 
coned HC mtothe ketone PhCH(CH,C!)COPh. light yellow, b*. 139-10* with some 
loss oj 4U.1 XXXII gives the and o llQ,CC*H.CH,OMe, m 97-4*. b,i 121-5*. does 
not form a chloride with SOCI, but loses MeCl with regeneration of XXXIL XXXIII 
gives a compd b., about 155*. m 95-0*. having the compn of ( a melhoxybemyl) 
suectnic anhydride, and giving the acid m 140*. when pptd from Na.CO, with acids 
_ . C.A R 

„ of 'WMOacetylated phenols and phenol-alcohols. A. Barker Mai- 

cicrton ™ ya,rat 3S < 151-5(1929) — ICII.CO denvs of di-HO denvs of C.H. like 
w^rr.’.rcit .♦ Xei af £ 1, y dr0, y« d h y Nil, wuh AgNO, halogenoacetylphcnols react 
dinitro denvs and Ag halogenoacetate. AgCN behaves 
» Th r C foI, °'7 n 5 a « desenbed chlorooce tales of pyrocatechol, m 5(1*. b,. 

"“I"” 0 *' m , 7G - b ‘ Wl-2*. quim.1, m 120*. xodooMates, m 48-9*. 59-CO*. 
IJxi.- f e 5L Q ,'V?°i. ch l ;, r , oac ' tafe fertns with PhNMe, an equimol compd. m 
m J05* ' comp I5&-7 Phenylelhyl amtnoacetate. m 115*, phenylpropyl ammo^cejate, 

*1000* -T7/ „ c, w ri -es D. Hurd amd Frame L. Coren J Am 
Eton CBt <0 was obtained from PhC'CCOCI and 

and of /h^i 6 , Et 'csw 6 "? r “ ctln « ‘his with PhMgBr The yield of the ester is 
suits nlwnV^'f. S57, i n'L l ‘' te b| * 200-2“ and m 53-5*. PbC CCPh.OH ic 
nard t," nd plc CNa MeC CH and F.tMgBr give a Cng 

VoPM -fcV mw ^ Me ,'o CO to **** 47% of 2 mcihyl-3-pentm 2-el (tnmelhyl 
propargy, a lc ) (II), b„ 75-7*. »« J 4193, a byproduct is 2 methyl l-pentcn-3-rne. 
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CII» ■ CMeC * CMe (m). b. 75-7*. n'g 1 4002. l-rhenylcthinylcrclobeian-l-ol. b, 
160-0*, m. 5S-00*. PhC CNa nnd p-MeiNC«Tr,Bz give 50% of a,y-dipheny!-a-p-di- 
methyhminophenylpropariyl ale . m 144—5*. II gives a chlonde, light yellow, b„ E7-01 , 
1 4143 (33% yield) y-Melhylproparzyl chlonde ( l-ckloro-2-buttne ), light yellow, b 
81-4° (14% yield) Tnphenylpropariyl rh ether (IV), from the chlonde and FhONa 
in 70% yield, m 00 00 5*, trtmethy Ipro'parzyl Ph ether (V), viscous yellow oil, 1 340S. 
• rmcthylpropartyl Ph ether (VI), b,» 123-0*. n” 1.3S94 (57% yield) IV, heated slowly 
and uniformly to 310®, gives PhOtl nnd 9 pheny lelhtnylfluortne, yellow, m 9S-100®, 
tins was also prepd from 0-chlorofluorcne and PhC CNa Doth V and II decomp 
on heating into PhOH and III. When refluxed, VI changed primarily into a tar, the 
apparent mol wt- of which was 400 No simple altenes were found although they may 
have been the precursors of the tars C J West 

Bromine derivatives of certain mixed ethers and some of their reactions. L. Cilas 
Raiford and Louis II Howland J Am Chem. Soc 53, 1051-7(1031). — Penta- 
bromo pheny t alk\! ethers tso Pr. m 80* (nearly quant yield). Du, m 79-S0* (quant 
yield), iso-Du, m M2-3* (45% yield). sec-Bu, m 57-S® (25% yield), txovlm, m 64-5* 
(quant yield), no reaction was obtained with tert Bu or a-Am halides Four methods 
were studied for splitting the ethers (1) glacial AcOH soln of ether and PBrj to which 
the cnlcd amt ol lljCt was gradually added was heated under a reflux, (2) the mixt 
in (1) ins heated in a sealed tube at 135-50“ for 12-15 hrs . (3) Br was dropped into a 
C*1I» soln of the ether contg 1 as a catalyst. (4) the ether, excess Br and about 1% A1 
as Alllri reacted at room temp for 2 days Of the tn Br deni's of the Ph alkyl ethers, 
only iso-Pr and jcc Bu were completely split by (1), these were also split by (3) (others 
not studied), Me, Ft, Pr, iso-Bu and iso-Am were completely split by (2) but showed no 
reaction with (1) Of the pcnta-Br denvs , iso-Pr nnd sec Bu were completely split by 
(1), Me, Et, Pr, Bu, iso-Bu and iso-Am were completely split by (2), Me, Ft and iso-Pr 
showed no reaction with (3), the following % of BriCOll were obtained in (4). Me SO: 
Et 40. Pr 40, iso-Pr 60, Bu 30, iso-Bu 20. s«-Bu 70, iso-Am 30 2,4-Dtchlorophenyl 
allyl ether (I), l>» 144-5*. J.Wi-Ur derto (n).b„145“, 2,6-di-Br drrio (III), b„ 132-3®; 
penta Dr den r (IV), m 167-8*. I and Br in CIICli at 0* give the fi,y-dt-Br dent . 
bit 1SS* (95% yield), II gives the 2. 3. 4. 5 (elra-Br e.y-dt Br dent , m 123-4* (97%); 
HI gi\cs the p.y-dt-Br dent . m 4S-9\ as does IV, tn 122-3* (90 and 94%. resp ). 
Ale. K01I transforms these into denvs of Ph propargyl ethers 2,4-dt Cl, liquid, de- 
corops on distn tn racuo, 2,4-dt-Br, m 05*. 2,0-di-Br, m 58-60®, 2,4,6-tn-Br, m 
13G-7*, the yields arc 97-0% The A[ salts (with 1 mol. AgNOi) of these ethers were 
prepd , as well as the Cu and II[ salts of the 2,4 di-Br and 2,4.6-tri-Br denvs The 
IIBr evolved in the brommation of Ph alkyl ethers may split them unless AcONa is 
present. The splitting is most complete when the alkyl group is connected through a 
sec. or tert. C atom Ph ally 1 ethers contg 2 or more Br atoms in the nucleus could not 
be rearranged by heat C. J. West 

Effect ol substituents on certain physical properties of benzene pierate. O. L. 
Barjl and E. 5. Hauber. J. Am. Chem, Soc. 53, 10S7-Q1(1931) — The addn of IIO 
groups to benzene pierate (I) lowers the m p and deepens the color of the pierate 
formed, the addn of Me groups to I raises the m p of the product and deepens the color 
of the pierate Jess than the HO group The addn of Me groups to a side chain of I 
gradually increases the m p. and deepens the color of the pierate, this increase is more 
rapid than when a corresponding no of Me groups are substituted in the ring The sym 
trr-IIO and tn-Mc denvs. of I ore the darkest and the color of the picrates become lighter 
as we approach the 1,2,3-denvs The same deepening of color was obtained with the 
hie dertes ol Cullt UasaHt nr the side chant yields a very unstable prerafe /n (he 
following hst of iterates the color and m p art given. CtII«, 83 9®, PhMc. light yellow, 
88 2“; 1’hEt, light yellow, 96 G*; PhPr, yellow, 103 5®, o-, and p-C»H,Mri. Icmon- 
yellow, 8S5, 00-15® and 90 5, resp, 1,2,3 C.H.Me,, yellow, 89 5", 1,2.4 C«H,Me», 
yellow, 96-7 *, 1,3, S-C,!!, Me, bnght yellow, 96 G®, 1^.3.4-C,H,\fei. golden yellow, 
92-5®, CiHMcj, golden yellow, 131®, C«Me«, orange-yellow, 170®, all except the last 
3 of these are unstable, decompg la the air TliOH, yellow, m 83.1 *, o~, m- and p- 
C,H,(OH),. orange-yellow (a- and m-) and light yellow, m 122°, 89-90® and 115-7®, 
resp , 1,2 3 C«lI|(OH)i. lemon-yellow, 12S-9®, 1.2,4-C»Hj(OH)i, orange-red. 96®, 1,3,5- 
C«H,(OH),. brown, 101-3®, o-, m- and ^-MeC«H«OH, orange-yellow, yellow and bnght 
red, m SS®, G1 6® and 64-5®, resp , orcmol, orange-yellow, 92®, 1,2.4-, 1,3,2- nnd 1,4 2 
Me,C,HiOH. dirome-ytllow, orange-yellow and orange, m 83 8®, 50-3° and 81-2®, 
resp Citlli. yellow, 149*: «- and d-Me derivs , lemon-yellow, 140-1® and 115-6®, 
resp ; <*- and $ Et derivs , lemon-yellow and yellow, tn. 97.4 and 69-70®, resp ; a- and 
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B Pr den vs., yellow, m 140—1 " and RO-90*. rrsp ; a- and B Bu dcriv*., orange-yellow, 
m HM-5* and 71-3*, rtsp . 1,4 and 2 O-di Me den vs , oranee-yellow, m. 139-40* 
and 141-2*. resp , 1.2 6 tn Me denv , orange yellow, ra 121-2*, «r- and <1 Ct.HiOlI, 
orange-y etlow, m 1 8s 5* and 113 3*. resp , anthracene, ruby red. m. 133*; beia-Me 
denv, dark brown, in 203*. phemnthrene. orange-yellow, m 132 8*, acenaphthene. 
orange red. m ICO 3*. stilbene. red, m 00-1*. fluorene, red brown, m. 77*. pyrene, 
red ra 220* . C. J West 

Phenyl ethers MANFRro Ocstefliv ifonatsh 37, 31-44(1931) —PhONi and 
«>-BrC.H,OMe with Cu at 200 10* for 4 hr* rive p-mel Aar vd i PA enyl ether, bu 1C3-5*. 
A1C1, in C.IU splits ofT the Me group, pnn{ the p HO dm r (I), ra 84*. bromination 
(KBr and KDrO, with coned tl.SO.in CS,1 gives 82% o! the p'-Br inn HI). a 85* 

1 in KOI1 and p-BrC.H.OMe with Cu at 2111* for 4 bra. five p-methoxy-p'-phenoxydi 
phenyl ether, m 82* A1C1, ruts the p-IIO dew , m 87*. p-MeOC.II.OH and p-BrC.Hr 
OMe with CuandSO%KOH Rivef*'%ofp p'-iimethorrdt phenyl ether.ra 102*. the<fi-//0 
dern , m ICO* p-MeOC,H,OH and p C.H.Br, with KOII and Cu at 200-10* for 5 hrs. 
give di{p-methnxyphrn\l) kyJrpqutmne ether (p MeOC.II«0),C.TIi. this also resultj 
from II and p-MeOC,H,OH with Cu andKOH at 210 * for 4 hrs. The dt £110 dertr ^ . 


1SS* 


p MeOC.if.6ll and (p-BrC«H,),0 Rive p-d,{melhoxypheny!)du,xyd,phenxl 
ether, (MeOC.H,OC«H.),0. m 104* p 0,\'C.lI,0rli. m. Cl*. Nil, dertr , m M , 
Ac denv, m 131* nitration jives p-aeelylamino-m nitritJiphenyhelher, yellow, m 104 , 
reduction gi\cs the m A lit denr , m 124*, di Nlf, denv. ra 06*. p-Arnmn-m- 
mtrodiphenyl ether, red-orange. m 47-R*. then solidifies and m SI*, the reduction 
product is the di NHi denv . m GO*. HCI salt, m 210*. 3.3-dimtrobenril Rises P,3-d »• 
tp-ntfrothcnyl)-G phenox'equtnoxahne, light yellow, ra. I95-C*. p-CIC«H,NOi and p- 
HOC.ll.Orh with Cu and KOH at 110* for 5 hra rivc p-phenoxy-p'-mtrrJ, phenyl 
ether, yellow, m CM*, p-NHt dern . m 84°, Ac detir , m 11S*, at rati on Rives p-phennxj 
p'-acetamido m' mtrodiphenyl ether, m 121* sapon and reduction five p-phrnfiy 
m'.p'-d, am, nod, phenyl ether, m. 91* P-MeOC.ll.OH and fvClC.lI.NO, rive p-methoxj- 
p'-nttrophenyl ether, yellow, tn 111-2 , p’-HH, denr , m Sl-2*; HCI M m 212 , sul- 
fate, m 220* , Ac dern . ra 131*, oitraUon Rives the dern . m 10G“, p-methoxy- 

m' mtro-p'-aminod, phenyl ether, ra 70-7*, m'.p'-di-NH, denr, ra 105*. p-Df 

(nttrophenyl)dtoxydtphenyl ether, tn 13C*,<f» S'H, dertr . m 109 \<fi /l C der ir^. m.^hi5-C • 

Diphenyl ether senes. IL Preparation and structure of some sulfonic acids 
and related derivatives. C M Sim:*. J. Am Chem Soc 53, 1112-0(1931), ef 
C A 23, 4400 —Bromination of Ba phenoiybenrenc-4.4'-dnulfonate and treatment of 
the ppt with Na,COi solrt fives 57% of the Ha 4-bromophenoxybentene i’ -sulfonate, 
plolutdinc salt in 245-7* Further bromination of the Na salt fives 84% of <4 
BrC«H,),0 Ph,0 and Ac,0. shaken with 95% HjSO, and heated 1 hr on the 11,0 
bath give 93% of the mono SO, II acid (cf Quihco. C. A. 22, 1705), p-lolvidtne tall, 
m 221 2", bromination ol the Na salt fives (4 11 rC«l 1,1,0. lusion ol the Na salt with 
NaOH fives litUc or no 4 IIOC,H,OPh With PCI,, hcatmf 10 hra. at 170-80* fives 
54% of 4 phenoxybenzenesulfonyl chloride. bi, 205-7*, m 4V4J*. amide, m 128-0 , 
anilide, m 80-8* 4 BrC«H,OPh and 95% ll,SO, Rive a mono-sulfonate, CISO»H Rive* 

4 bromophenoxybemrne 4’ sulfon\l chloride, m Sl-2*, also obtained in 91% yield by 
bromination of 4 PhOC.H.SOjCI, amide, m 131-2*, anilide, m 108-9* Phenoxy 
ene-4,4'-disulfonyl chloride m 12S-9*. d, amide, ra 15S-C0* Reduction of the 


Rives 00% of 4 th, old, phenyl ether, b,, 178-80*. m 21-2*, oxidation of the Na salt with 
air or with I ra EtOH Rives the disulfide m 47-8* C. J West 

3,5-Dunethox7amline. Rhuhiaro Shka avd Walter Fuchs ifonatsh 57, 
W 70(1931) — 3.5{MeO),C«H,CO,Me (I). m 43*. and liquid Nil, in a bomb tube at 
room temp for 4 weeks give 92% of the amide, tn 148-9*, which may also be prepd 
from the acid chlonde and Nil,, the IfotTmann degradation gives about 62% of S.o 
dimethoxyanihne, b„ 177*. m 4G*, HCI salt, ra 210*. chloroplatmate, golden yellow, 
decomps 223* ptcrate, yellow, decomps 107-70*. Bx denv. m 139*. amsoyl denv. 
tn ’ l H9-20* I and 11,11, 11,0, boiled 8hrs , give 50% o! the hydrattde, m 163 5* (IIC* 
™ ■ -J,® )■ azide, m 50-1*, decomps about 79* and with HjSO. gives (MeO)r 
C«HiCO,H, urelhan m 43 5* C. J West 

_ hehaTior of P-acetophenehde toward chlorine and bromine. E Bu*e5 and 
J KovAkovliovk. Casopis CesHslov Lftrinict-a 10, 197-202. 233-9(1930) — Chlonna- 
tion ofp acetophenetide (I) in glacial AeOH at ordinary temp and pressure gave 2.3.5 fi 
tetrachloro-^ acetophenetide (U), m 22G*. while bronunaUon of I resulted in 3,5^' 
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bromo-P-acetophenetide (HI), in 175* The ret rarer of the halogens earned an increase 
in stability, and a decrease in basicity and in ease of replacement of NH,. Sapon of 
II pave 2.3.5.6-tetrachIoro-P-phenetiJe, m 96*. from which the following rOnxy^rn- 
i fries were prepd tetrachloro. m 56* 2.3.4,S,C penta-Cl, m 75*; 2.3.5.R- 

tetrach1on>-4 bromo. m M *. 2.3 5 6-tetrachloro-l todo. m 79* and 2.3.5,&.tctrachloro- 
p-quinone Sapon of III yielded 3 5-dibromo-p-phenetide (T\’). in 54 *._the constitu- 
tion of which was detd b> conversion to 3 5 dibromophenctole (V). b 267*. Attempts 
to replace the Nil, group in IV b\ OH or CN were unsuccessful, but the following 
3 S-dtbrrmcf!h^xyt>rnzeHes were prepd Mr,X. m M *, IlrXH. m 1P9*, EtXH, m 
01 *. AcN. m IDS* 4 Br m 72 J 4 1 m *» J 4 Cl. m 42-1*, and the piaute of IV, 
m 145* Nitration of III yielded 3 bromo-5-nitn>-/>-phenetide. m 10S* Nitration of 
V g-ive 3.5-<hbromi>-l -ethoxy-4 nitrobenzene. m 12b*. which on reduction yielded IV. 
3,4,5-Tnbrcmo-l-ethoxv 2 nitrobenrene m 52 -3*. was prepd WiUJOiJ. Hcsa 
Dehydration with potassium hydroxide of the ethylol croup adjoining the benxene 
nucleus. HI- Dehydration of the o,n -alkylarylethxnols. Sebartien Sabetay. 
Bull rx riiei. (41. 47, 614 20(1‘>30) cf C A 24, ll>.» —In the distn of ales, of the 
phenjlelhjl ate type over anhv d KOH tin secomlarx and tert, iry ales are much more 
stable than the pnmin ones that easilx form the corresponding unsatd hydrocarbon 
S shows that of Awfrjtruyic ole . PhCHMeCH OH til. and en-f4WVirrvfcajrhpr.'I, ThCH,- 
CHMeOH (II). onlv I is dehydrated, to <r-me.'AWjfv»rwc, PhCMe CH, till), bv anbvd 
KOH while deiufruri'n tn.'l yvn’ji/e" (Ramart Lucas and Amagat. C .4 22, 15S2. and 
Foumeau. C .4 16, 21°5) forms a mtxt. of III and PhCH CHMe Bv heating U) g 
of I over 5-7 g anhyd KOH 2 layers lorm, the upper one of which is dutd off. eatd 
with Et,0. dned and rrcti6cd. finally over Na III bn, 151M4) . a” 1 5351), djj 09W5. 
mol refraction 40 56. It tends lcs» to poli-memation than styrere and forms a liquid 
dibn>mtJr. The identitv of III was established by comparing it with III prrpd from 
PhMe,COH according to Staudmger and Ilreusch (C A 23, 3213) as well as with 
“porosite" (cf references above) n-EHWr.’wrxe. PhEtC CJI, (IV). was similar ly 
prepd by the action of anlnd KOH on rhrtClICHiOH. IV b,«, 177-50*, •»*£ 1 5262 
Its dtlr^miJr seems to be liquid Dehydration of n under the same conditions yields 
only trices of ThCH'CH Me G Toevmls 

New method of synthesis of phenyl propargyl alcohol and its homologs substituted 
Inthoring. L.Bert Ccmf-t rend, 191,493-5(1930). — Instead of condensing PhC CH 
with IICllO, which will give sen- poor yields. 11 prepd PhC CCH,OH in the following 
way (the figures under the arrows indicate the % y icld obtained) 

Mg + (C,H,>,0 CH.C1CH CHCl KOH-lluOH 

PhBr ► rhMgBr rhCH.CH CHCl ► 

94 100 84 

HQ AcOXa Br 

PhCH CHCHiOBu — *- ThCII CHCH,CI ► PhCH CHCH.kc — *- PhCH- 

83 CO 100 

KOH 

BrCHBrClIjQAc ► ThC CCH.OII 

CG 


The com cinnamy 1 acetate, which is employed in perfumery, can l>e used as a starting 
material F R Greentiai m 

Reduction of Schiff bases. L. Zeciimeister anti J Trvka B(t 63 B, 2SS3-4 
(1030) — Mg in MeOH can be used advantageously for the reduction of the -CH X- 
gioup in Schiff bases to -CH,X1I- The reietion takes pLice in a neutral soln and 
even when the product is decompd with 11,0 there is no marked alkv The ba«e ,< 
dissolved in almost anhyd MeOH, an at least 5-fold excess of Mg nbbon is added (the 
reaction being regulated by cooling or heating, as needed), then the MeOH is distd 
off, the residue decompd with ice 11,0 and the Mg(OH), dissolved out with SO-PO 1 ^ 
AcOH. The following amines were obtained m TO aneld in this way: PhCH.XHPh 
m. 37-8*. P-McOC.ll.CHiXHPh. m 64 5*. o-HOC,H,CH,XHPh. n IPS*. ThCH,- 
ai,CH^HPh. m. lPd-S*. 3.4 CILO-C.H.CHjXHrh. m 7S*; p-MejXC«H*CII,XHPh 
m 62*; p-MeC«H,XHCH,rh. m 3lb-20*. r*-C,.HtXHCH,Ph. m 67*. w-C.df.XH- 
CH,C«H,OMe(p). m. SO*. & C,.H,XHCH,rh. m 6S*. 0 Cull ,XI 1 CH,C«H,OMe(p). 
tn. 104 5*. C. A R 

Acyl derivatives of o-ammophenoL VL C. B. Poularu and R. E Nelson 
J. Am. Ckm. So< . S3, 996-1001(1931), cf. C, .1. 23, 4940— A study of the dnevi 
dtrivs. of fr-HiNC«H«OH, when 1 of the acyl groups was always the ThCIIjCO radical 
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were obtained depending on the order of the introduction of the acyl group* In 6 cases 
out of 8 complete rearrangement occurred during capon , 1 case tbowed partial re- 
arrangement and in 2 cases rearrangement did not occur. Apparently relative acidity 
and wt arc not the controlling (actors In this type of rearrangement. When 1 of the 
acylating agents was an alkyl chlorocarbonate, the same diacyl deriv was obtained 
regardless of the order of introduction of the groups. o-Pkenylacelytaminophencl (I), 
m 149-50* (<50% field), o butyrylamina denv , m 80-1 * (53% yield ) ; e-(m-bromobenzoyl- 
amino ) dent , m 180* (00% yield), m Cl isomer, m. 150-8* (52% yield) 1 and AcCl 
«ith a drop of ir,SO, give G0% of the acetate. m 101-2*; o-AcVHCt!I*Oil and PbCifr 
COC1 give 45% of o-acclylaminophenyl pkenylacetate, m 09-100*. sapon. of either gives 
PhCH iCON HC.H (OH , showing that rearrangement occurred in the second case 
o-Phenylacrtitaminophenyt propionate (II). from 1 and EtCOCl, m. 99-9* (40% yield), 
butyrate (III), rn 91 -2* (40% yield), valerate (TV), m 80-2* (50% yield), isovaieroU (V), 
m 87-8 4 (50% yield), chloroacetate (VI), in. 100-7* (50% yield); benzoate (VII). m 
110-1* (C0% yield), m-cUorobenxoale (VIII). m. 140-8* (05% yield) o-Profnonyl- 
amtnophen\l phen\Uuetate, m 71-2* (35% ytetd), sapon. of this or of II gives PhCflp 
CONHCsH.OH (EX), the o butyryta mino derir , m 40-8* (40% yield), gives PrCON'H- 
C«)I 4 OII on sapon , while the isomenc HI gives XX; the o-taSerylammo dent , m 71-2 
(40% yield), gives BuCONTICbILOH (X) on sapon , while the Isomenc IV gives 65% 
IX and 35% X; o itovalerylamtno dent , m 50-7* (55% yield), gives isO-liuC0N)I- 
C<IItOH, as docs V, on sapon ; o-ckloroaeetylammo deriv . m 1 13—4 * (55% yield), or VI 
yields IX on saponification, o benzoylamint) derxt., m 108-9* (75% yield), yields BzNH- 
C^U.QH on hydrolysis, while the isomenc VII gives IX; p-(fK-c)itoro6eiit<iyfamin9) dern , 
m. 150-2* (55% yield), or VIII give on hydrolysis ClC.H.CO.VllC.H.OH; o-(m bromo- 
bmoylamind) deriv , m 157-9* (55% yield), gives the corresponding Br denv. on hy- 
drolysis The pkenylacetate of Me o-kydroxycarbamlcste. tn 105-0* (00% yield), yields 
on hydrolysis 50% each of IX and MeOOCNHCrif.OH. the Et denv . m C2-3* (40% 
yield), gives EtOOCNHCJLOH, the tso-Bu deriv, m. 72-8* (53% yield), gives the 
iso-Bu denv C. J. West 

Reduction potentials of some higher benzologs of the qnlnonei. Lotus F Fiesva 
and Emma M Dietz J Am Chem. Soc. 53, 1128-33(1031) —A potentiometric 
study of the benzologs of anthraquinooe and phenanthrenequmone leads to the 
following conclusions The potentials of the benz- and dibenzantbrttjmnoties lend 
support to the o quinonoid theory of the structure of anthracene. Hydro rychryscne- 
qutnone constitutes an exception to the rule that when a quinone can exist in 2 forms, 
the 1 of loner potential will predominate The following values for the reduction poten 
tial at 25° (£, (av > in v ) are reported 1.2-beBzanthraquinone. 0 223. 1.2.7.8-dibenran- 
thraqmnone, 0 004 1.2 5 6-dibenzanthraquinone. 0263, (1.2)£i-3 metho-1.2.5 6- 

dibenzanthraquinone, 0.257, 5,6-chrysenequmone, 0 465, C, l2-chryscnequinone, 0392, 
12-hydroxy 5 6-chryscncquinone, 0 391, 12-EtO denv, 0 4IS. l,2-benz-3,5-anthra 
quinone, 0 430 picenequmone, 0 474 C. J West 

Configurational relationships of phenyiated cuhinols. IIL P, A. Levenb and 
A Walt* J Biol Chem 90, 81-8(1931). c i. C. A. 24, 4008 —A direct chem. method 
» found for the correlation of the configuration of Me(rhCHi)CliOH with xec aliphatic 
ales The method is based on the condensation of optically active ethylcnic oxides with 
aliphatic or aromatic radicals by the Cngnard reaction. Condensation of 
d Me CH CH, O 0) with C.H,MgBr gave I MeCH(0lI)C*Hh {«]’£ —1 75* (without 

solvent), and its a-naphlkylitrelJian gave Im]*£ —4 28* (in abs. ale.). PhMgBr and I 
/Ma(PhCII,>CIIOII. [afj — 19 8* (without solvent); a-napktkyluretkan, I«)» 
"T 3 * P' latter carbmol was oxidized to the corresponding ketone which was then 
identified by the tension fcoi&nt, tn \83*. L and \V. conduce that the direction M 
rotation is detd by the position of the heavier group, provided the Ph group is cot less 
than 1 C atom from the asym C atom H V. Lmurr 

Beckmann rearrangement. IV. Unsaturated ketoximes. Kaju. v. AowesS 
pi!pir run SaypaiED Ann 484, 178-211(1930); d C. A 19, 1405; 23,4701-- 
a miTt P '! lt * 1 NH«QH in alk sntn gives 3,5-diphtsiyh5oxazoUtie, tn. 75 , and 

bifthe The OI,me (U) of I, m 11 5-0 *, was prepd 

^ “Cl this was unchanged by boiling with 2 N NaOH for 10 hr* 
n' ,,, ;^Sif^ T3nge «“"‘ t P Te5 PhCH CHCONHPh (cf Hennch. C.A.l, 1411) 

1 1 ^ri 56 %, wl i' ch spi*^ 00 HBr when heated above its bl p , gm»* 

. ip enyhsoxazole (HD Beckmann rearrangement gives a dibremokyirocxnnamtC 
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amhde, m 1T9*. PhCHBrCHBrBz could not be transformed into the oxime PhCH*- 
CBrBz yields an oxime, m 161* (C. A. 23, 4701). which Rives III with EtOH-KOII. 
The Beckmann rearrangement product, probably PhCH CBrCONHFli, was obtained 
only ns n brown smeary product p-McOC«H|COCII CHPh (IV) nnd PhNHNH, 
in AcOIl give l, 5 ~dtphenyl- 3 -{>-anisylpyra;o!ine. m 140 5-1 5*. the coned H,SO« soln 
becomes blue-violet on addn of FeClj, NH,OH in nlk soln gives 3-p-a n is^l-5-phrnyt- 
tsorasolme, m 104 5-5 5*, oxidized by CrO, in AcOH to the isoxizole (V), m 121“, 
this is also obtained from p-MeOC«H»COC ! CPh and Nil, Oil HC1. while free KIIiOI! 
gives 3 phenyl 5-anisoy livoxazole, m 127-8* IV and Nil, OH HCI in CtOH give 
beneal p-tnethoxyacelophenone crime, m 140-2*, Ac dertr . m 134-5°, Beckmann re- 
arrangement gives cinnamic f>~anisvhde, m 152-3* p-MeOC«H,COCBr CHPh, b,, 
250-3°, with NHiOII in NaOH gives V, Nil, OH HCI gives the crime, m 153° The 
relative rates of dccompn of the ketone and oxime by EtOH-KOH are 10 nun , 17, 
j>6%. 20 min , 50, 05%, 30 min . 06, 95%. 15 hrs . 100, 95% Beckmann rearrangement 
gives a brown smear, from which p-MeOCdlaCO-H was isolated after hy drolysis 
(j Bromobemal p-methoixacetophcnone, from PhC : CCOC«H,OMe. yellow, m C5-C°, 
Nil, OH and alkali give V; NHtOH HCI gives 50% of the oxime (VI), m 115-6*. The 
relative rates of dccompn of the ketone and oxime by alkali arc 10 mm . 10. 11%, 20 
min , 95, 51%, 30 min . — , GS%. 15 hrs , 03, 85% The relative rates of dccompn of 
the a and 0-bromo oximes with 2% NaOH ore 2 min , 10, 11%. 7 min , 45. 14%, 
12 min, 70, 16 5%, 17 min, 93, lb 5% The Beckmann rearrangement of VI gives 
0-bromonnnamic p-anistdtdr. m 144* Bernal p-cthorvacetophcnone dibromide, m 
151-2* V. Substituted clnnamaldoximes and cmnamonltnles. Ibid 212-35— m- 
PhCH CBrCHO 0) is oxidized to leans PhCH CBrCO,IIbyaIk Ag,OorbyO,inCHCl, 
The oxime (II) of I, m 144*. results in nad, alk or neutral medium, warming with 
rtOII H|0 KOII gives The : CCII Noil, m 108°, Ac denv of n. m 81-2*. heating 
II with Ac-0 gives nr-PhCH CBrCN (HI), b, 13S-40*. dj* 1 1 4024, n‘»« 1 G19S4. 

1 62*183, 1 636G9 for a. He and 0, tins also results from the acid amide and TOCl, at 
70-2°. Dtbromocinnamonilnle. m 92-3*. also gives HI with EtOH-KOH II nnd PCI, 
in dry rt,0, allowed to stand 10-24 hrs , give the /ram isomer (IV), bn 148-50*, m 33-5*, 
dj* » 1 4203, n‘* « 1 G03SG, 1 G134S. 1 C3904 for a. He and 0. IV was a No obtained from 
the leans acid amide, m 120-1*. and POCU at 70-2* Attempts to change III to IV 
or IV to III failed The relative rates of reaction of HI aod IV with EtOH-KOII are 

2 min , 42 3, 7S% decompose, 10 min , 99 G, 426% III or IV and 10% EtOII KOI! 

give 0-clhoxyci n na momtnle, b„ 146-8*. d{» * 1 0001, „»* • 1 5598S, 1 5G71S, I 58041, 
1 60IS2 for or, lie, 0 and y Addn of EtOII to PhC i CCN gives an tsonunc nitrile, b„ 
163-5". d} T 1 0543, 1.54569. 1 55169. 1 56756 for a. He and 0 Both forms give BzCIT.CN 
with dil H,SO« nnd show little difference in their rraction with Br in CSi ThC 1 CCIIO 
and HBr in AcOH give 0-bromccinnanuslJehyde, b„ 144-G*, dj 9 1 492, dj* ® s 1 4937, „*• •* 
1 62S65, 1 C38M, 1 66649 for c». He and 0, it slowly decomposes in the air, giving off 
HBr. Heating with 1 1 mols AcOK in abs EtOII for 7 hrs. splits off 24 4% of the Br, 
crime, m SI *, sepd by means of the Na salt into 2 isomers, m 03-6° and 103 ° fJr dene , 
m 6S-9*) The relative rates of dccompn of the aldehyde nnd oxime by 5% EtOII- 
KOH are- 5 min, 30 5, 2 2% 10 mm , 7721. 4 4% C J West 

Reduction of the mixture of aldehyde or ketone with nitrite, n. A Ogata and 
S lllRANO. J. Pharm Soc Jafxsn 50, 1141-52 (1930), German abstr. 147-8, cf C. A 
24, 4758 — Reduction of the mixt. of cqunr quantities of Bill and NaNO, in ale. AcOH 
or IICOjH with excess Zn dust gave PhCHjNHt, (PhCH,), Nil. a 0-diphen}l-a-h\draxy~ 
0-bensykminoethane (I) and NII» as end product. I, C„H u 0N. m 151 °. sol in hot ale., 
but insol in H,0 HCI salt, m 226-S*. Bs denr . m 135-6* The formation of benzyl- 
amine is due to the formation of an intermediate compd , benzaldonme, fotlowcd by 
reduction, while dtbencykmine is due to the reaction between PhCH, Nil, and unreacted 
BzH. followed by reduction F. I. Nakamura 

Isomerization of the hydroxy aldehydes, IV. Transformation of benzylbromo- 
acetaldehyde and benzylglycolaldehyde. S. Danilov and E Vevos-Dantlova. 
Ber. 63B, 2765-75; J. Russ. Pkys -Ckem. Soc 62, 1697-1711(1930), cf. C. A. 24, 
1093 — flenry Ibromoacelaldehyde (I), from PhCH,CH,CHO and Br in CSi, is an unstable 
oil readily resimf>-ing and polymerizing on standing, but it yields a cryst monoh\drate , 
m. 87.5-8°, which permitted of studying the conversion of I into bens) tglycolaidehyde 
(u) and the acid (HI) Heated with 11,0 and freshly pptd BaCO, I gives II in quite 
£9°6 yields, together with 4% PhCH*CH,CO,H (IV). With Ag,0 are obtained 20% 
H, 9 4% HI, 5 6% of a condensation product (V) of I and 31 % IV. PbO, yields chiefly 
halogen-contg condensation products of I and 226% IV. The structure of H is es- 
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to billed by its prepn , it* den** and it* oxidation product*. KMnO, in aq Ct)I»N 
rives PhCH.CHO, DzOH and 111. It* isomerization into the 110 ketone h accompanied 
bv the formation of a dihetone I hCH|CH(0II)CI10 (II) - — *- rhCH(OIl)COMe 
(VI) + PhCOCOXIc (VII) II, hi 120-1*. m 51 5-2*. reacts with NHrAgNCh.fuch*in- 
SO, ami Tehling soln , mol wt in freezing C«I1. HI 7. earn*, m 123*. imicorbawnt, 
m 1305*. phertxlosazone, jcilow. m 137*. benzoate. m 70*. mol wt in freezing C»H« 
252 0 III, m 117 5*. mol wt tn freezing C»!li 150 VII, b„ 1 13-5 dioxime, m 238-0*. 
VI, bi 1 130-2*. mol wt in freezing C«H« 15.V6I , scmicarbazone, m 194*. AVjthPbMgBr 
VI yields rh\lcC(01I)Cn(OH)l h, m 1U1\ gives with ctmcd H^O, a deep red color 
destroyed by 11,0 ami is oxidized l>> CrO» AcOlI to PhCOMe and llzOII. CAR 

New p-bromophenacyl ester*. S G Toweu- /. Am Ckem, Sac 53,_1172 
(1031) — The following p kromophcnocyl esters were prepd ■ tnmrthyLuiCstr, m 765‘, 
itocajvoate. m 77 3‘, enanthate m 09 2*. tsohcptylole, m 75 5*. pclar£on(Ue, m (13 5*. 

C. J West 

Onmes of a,fl-unsatur»ted ketone* and the Beckmann rearrangement. A H 
Platt. J Am Chrm Sot 51,1133-41(1931) — Certain o.fl-unsatd ketones, when 
treated with N'lIjOH HC1. yield oximes of the general configuration RCH CIICR' - 
NOH These oximes undergo a traits shift in the Beckmann rearrangement and when 
dissolved in coned H*SOi rearrange in a different manner to yield the isomeric isoxazo- 
line* RCH C1!| CR' NO The so-called stable oximes of these a.0 unsatd. ketone* 

are in reality isoxazolines and are formed through a proecs* which does rot involve 
either the true oxime as an intermediate or the simple 1,4 addn of NHiOH to the 
ketone Bensat-o-ehloroautophenone ext me m 110-21* when heated at the rate of 
2* per mtn ,e\cn though the oxime w as pure , I’CIi in excess in abs Tt|0 gives evtnamte 
o-ckloroantfule. ra 130-7*. also obtained from the acid and o-ClCiff.NH, Bailing the 
oxime with MeOH-KOH for 5 5 hr* removes only 2 3% of the Cl Benzol fr-broma 
acetophenone oxtme m 13S-.W, there *zi no evidence of isorazoline formation vntb 
LtOH KOH or NHiOH, PCI* gives the fr-bromoanthdt of nnnomte and. m 191 , 
bromination of the oxime give* a d t Br dertv , m 155* (decompn ); with EtOH-KOH 
it eliminate* HBr, giving 3 p-bromophcnyl 5-phenylisoxasole, m 178-0*; this also 
results in 50% yield by heating the oxime at 150* or bv heating in gtaeial AcOH, it 
was also obtained from PhCmirClIHrCOC.H.Br and NH.OH 1ICI, the tsoxacelinr. 
tn 13S-0*. results from the oxime and coned Il,S0, or from the ketone, NIIiOH HCJ 
and KOH C. J. West 

Methods of manufacturing ranillin. J Sciiwyibr. Chem-Zt[ 54, 817-8, 
830-40(1930) —Explicit details of the 4 practical method* for the manuf of vanillin 
are given The methods are (a) chlonnation of PhOH, treatment with Ba(OH)» to 
form o C»II,(OH), treatment of this with m 0,NC«H,SO,Na, CHiO and Fe filings to 
give 3 4 (HO),CilT»CHO followed by mcthylation, (6) treatment of piperonal with 
PC1» and hydrolysis of the product to 3 4 (HO)iC»lfiCno. followed by mcthylation 
(t) sulfonation of PhNOi. reduction by electrolysis or by Zn and HC1, and treatment 
with guaiacol FeSO, and CH ( 0, or treatment of guaiacol with MeOH. Me»NC«H.N(> 
and CII,0, or guaiacol is treated with altoxan prepd by the action of Cli on uric aad, 
sapon with NaOll treatment with SOi, then with />-Me,NC»H,NH,, and finally with 
NaOlf, (d) formation from dove oil. C. H Peet 

The action of ozone on benzoic add and phenyl aliphatic acids. H. Rutb *nd 
II HnisaiMANN lhlv Chtm Ado 14, 49-56(1931) — BzOH and phenyl aliphatic 
acids add on a mol of Oi at each of the double bonds of the benzene nucleus to form 
tnozonides These compels are white camphor like substances at low temps and 
oils at room temps They are not very stable and tend to decomp, with explosive 
violence at room temp They decomp with water to form, probably, 1 mol Oi. - 
mols glyoxal. 1 mol HCO s H and I mol of a dibasic acid The yields of these hy- 
drolysis products are poor The yields of the ozomdes are also poor as apparently 
Phenyl aliphatic acids are completely oxidized. The tnozomde of Pb 
(I) probably dtcomps with water as follows- 



OCII 

OCH 


+ 


HOtCH 

+ HO,CCH,CO.H + o, 

OCHCJIO 
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Ten g of I was dissolved in 100 cc CC1« and at 0-15° treated with 10-12% 0, for 
24 hrs. The white ozornde was filtered and washed with icc-cold abs. ether and de- 
compd. with water on the water bath. The clear soln pave 11 E of (CII'NNHCO- 
KH»)» (IV), decomps 300® HCOjII was identified by Us odor and the sepn of alxmt 

0 5r. which reduced HgCI, and IlgO CII*(CO,H), was identified by formation of 
PhCH CHCH C(COiH)i. m 202-3® instead of 20S® as given by Rupe (Bcr 37, 
3123) and by the solid acid isolated m about 0 1 g yield, giving off COi when melted. 

1 (17 g > was recovered unchanged In 1 expt 10 g of PhCHiCIIiCOiH (II) in 

100 cc. CCU was treated at 0-15® with 10-12% O, for 24 hrs The white ozornde 
after deccmpn with water jielded 4.2 g of IV, 08 g (CH,CO,H)i and only 0 1 g of 
II was recovered unchanged Ten g of BzOH (III) in 80 cc CHChand 20 cc CC1, 
was treated at 0-15° with 10-12% O, for 20 hrs III gave the best yields of ozornde 
but this ozornde was the least stable One sample of 3 5 g exploded in the desiccator 
The ozornde from the above sample on decompn with water )ielded 0C2 g IV and 0 5 
g (COjlI)t and 5 5 g III was recov ered unchanged III is more resistant to the action 
of Oi than either I or II. Open E Sheppard 

Condensation products of phenylaeetie hydraiide. Rbivhard Seka and St. 
Peter Heilterin Moral, h 57, 45-51(1031) — AcCOiH and PhClUCONHNH. 
(I) in 11,0 give 70 6% of the hydrazor.e, PhCH,CONHN CMeCO,H. m. 16S®. the 
mother liquor contains diphmylaceltc hydraiide (II), (PhCH, CONI!),, m 230-7“ 
With AcCH,CO,rt and I only II is formed Levulmic acid gives the phenylaeetie 
hydrasone, m 119°; the mother liquor contains IL Galactose likewise gives a hydra- 
i one. m. 192-3® (58% yield) Acj and I give a monophenylacetic hydratone, m 138®, 
sol. in ir.O, and a dtphenylacetic hydrazont . C,»IfaO,N« p dccomps 254®. Benzil gives a 
dip henylacetic hydrazone, C,«H»ChX«. m 198-0®. C J. West 

Several new 4'-su!fo-o-benzoylbenzoic acid derivatives and the corresponding 
anthraquinone compounds. Ivan Gubblmann, II J. Wetland and O. Stallmann, 
J. Am Chem. Soe. 53, 1033-0(1931) —2 HO,CC»H.COC.H,SO,Na-f>. nitrated with 
a mixed acid (100 g mixed nad contg 70% HKOi, 22% HiSOi and 8% 11,0 with 4S0 
parts of 25% oleum) in 100% H,SO,. the acid being added over 0-8 hrs at 15-20® 
and the reaction then heated at 35® for 3 hrs , gives the S’-KOt dertv.; 100 g of the 
frtc aad. heated with 25% oleum at 150®, give 80 g of ?-nitrt>anthraqutnone-?-su!fonic 
acid, with KaCIO, in dil IIC1 there results quant the 7-Cl derm , light yellow, m. 
251-2*; reduction pves nearly quantitatively the 2-A7/, dertv , light orange, m 302-3®. 
5.2-H,N(p-HO,SC«JI,CO)C*H,CO,II, by reduction of the above NO, denv . gives with 
oleum 2.7-H,NC«H,(CO),C»H^O,H. which tnay be transformed into the 2,7-di-NHi 
dtnv. by NH 4 OH and As,0, at 180°. Further proof is offered by the m. p. of the cor- 
responding di-HO denv and its di-Ac denv C. J. West 

Some new water-soluble organomercury compounds. JonN H. Waldo. J. 
Am. Chem. Soc. 53, 992-0(1931) — Mellgl and o-HSCiH.COjH in EtOH-NaOH give 
EO-5% of methylmercunthiosaltcylic aad, m 174® (all m ps. cor ), El dertv , m. Ill®; 
iso-Am denv , m 78®; p-ethylmercunmercaptobenzoic acid docs not m. 250®; the rui- 
fonic aad was also prepd The following compds were prepd. but analyzed only for 
Hg- phenylmereunthtosahcyhc aad, m 228 5® (decompn), benzyl dertv, m 144 5® 
(decompn); a-ethylmercurtmercaptobutyTic aad, m 76®; p-eihytmercunmercapto- 
phenylacettc aad, m 116 7®; p-elkylmrrcurtmercaptobenzcnesulfontc aad, m. above 
300®. These compds are sol in NaHCO, and form with the alkali metals sol. salts 
whose solns are in general stable and do not give an immediate ppt. of HgS with (NH,),S. 
Therapeutic data arc given the alkaryl denvs are less toxic than the aryl; the salts 
of CO,H derivs are less toxic than the SO,H denvs.; some decrease in the therapeutic 
index is produced by a change from the o- to the p-position on the CiH« nng and by 
alkyl instead of alkaryl denvs. The aryl compds are decidedly less stable, either in 
soln. or dry, than the alkaryl compds. C. J West 

Pyromelhtie add. Benzodiketohydrindene and beniodipyridazine denvatives. 
Reinhard Seka, Hans Scdlatsciiek and Heinrich Preisseckkr. Monatsh. 57, 
86-90(1031) — 0(C0)iCJf,(C0),O (I) and quinaldine, heated at 250® until the mass 
.' ^ ve condensation product (II), CjsHuOjN,. dark reddish brown, decorops. 
c in EtOH, and the yellow brown, EtOH-sol comtd , C, 0 HnO»N, decomps, 

about 125 . Sulfonation of II with 50% oleum at 170® pves a product similar to 
quinoline yellow, which d>es wool and silk a pure jellow. I and a-C„H,NH, Rive 
Pyromelltltc dtnaphthyhmide, m 431® N,H* 11,0 (4 mols ) pves the dthydraztde, 
hght yellow, decomps about 450®; its telra-Ac denv. m 235-8®. 1.4 2.5-Bz,C,Ht- 
(CO,H), and 10 mols N,H, 11,0 in abs. EtOH, heated 24 hrs at 120®, give 90% of 
I .G-diphenyl-idt-dihydroxybenzpdtpyridaztrte, carbonizes at 445®; l,5.2,4-Bz,C«Hr- 
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ggirllssss^ 

Th. Uh«. "I bW”** - 1 

g& b^riated -moll <p»ntitie« of Ca refractive 

both of wh-.ch sit- monoehnic and Im st^er lu^Irwftt^^M* H, «, 1-St 

1 081S5. The bud soJuWEtiw * 120 ot the process of cry*». 

MfS= - Sis ~ s*« - t? skst 

Bdxreol as* «» derteanves. Mirua-Miui Ipi«« « 

btsss-s 

^jW^tr“i^STw^!r by £TkOH« “ KOH ® ^bCgg*,, SyStrf “£ 
”. m. p it toes *5% of its wt. in 72 hr*. It fives no “^tfSSSne m* 

difficulty, fivirf only a 50% J^. bouoj Utcd m lb OCNFh. Ale. 

difficulty It fives CO, and CO(Mirb'. «ben be **~ V*_*?L d with rbCIl - 
I pits « violet color with saccharose Mid furimilj and a pun* ^ Ap.COi 

CHCIIO. vanillin and piperonxl (EVirrt. C. A. 22^ ^>M). in ^ p) 

I adds Br to five 3 compds 0)»?Trt. da£ % nul_~-4 ^Ttn the |W« 

and (3). bexafonal crysuhm >4-5 and 140-3 , njp 1 •“*“ Oxidation with 

of colloidal rd to five 9S% of a tryst, denv. m 114-5 . mol. i v HjCr o, 

KMnO, in HOAc fives sdarcolic »od besides other eempdi ui^-violet- 
pves a non-acidic compd tn. 1.4-5 . Ale. X shows no ab'orp pEDrsss*' 

The «p rotatory data of the vanems compdf- Pven. . r JlorsW 

Camphor and terpenes. VL , So-called e*»Pb«r crMohyd^^J ^ 
AND E. pFANsrot Ann. 453, Cd-oW(l930); cf C. A. 21, 1 . r«ssenni 

showed that camphcmmine easily adds HCN, giving a campbc* .J^^nphor and 
(C A 20, 5d5) claims to have isolated the same compd. lrom r^nntiwc^^ d£ _ 
KCN A itmm of P's compd 0) dww «£* “ 

Prom 1 ,s prepd a Af salt and a Me erter. CJI,KOn m .102 - ™e p^pd. 

of 1 miv be obtained by startmg with the . can, l' bc f • . ^ pL-O has !«h> 7*5*. 

from the pcmitrosocamphar from d-camrhor, llCh. ana ™ u . i_iit 05 5*. 

Sapon of I vith all. all gives enmphene-l-cnrboxybc acid the <f form ms l i a t 
When the d and l forms art mixed in petroleum ether, the ?^__j, be nilnn- 

the 2 aods differ only in optical properties. O, °*idizes the aad to inW, ®- 
carboxylic and (II) and campbenomc acid (HI), m. lo3-4 . 11 , cam- 

171 2* The action of O, on I fives the am.de of m. HI with *«*»» ^ ortJ oa 
phenecamphonc and, the dl form m 133-4* and the djorm , j- cl juc- 

of the acid gives dthydrocamphene-l-carbcxiUc acid, m. 174-5*. I“l» *™' ’ nvt i 
tion of 1 pses the correspcmdinf amide, m. 1S9*. I and AcaO. b“le° “ . _ 1tb 

tnmf'hrre 1 -carboxylic nitrile (IV), bia 1C&-10*. m. 3S-40*. I«! » 40 5 . _ , _ wi , s 

SOC1, and Ml.OH pves I, m 20S*. The camphor cyanoh>drrn oil. 

not sapond by coned. HQ or 4S% lIBr. with HNO, it gives XV and a nme-E>" 
which gives with MeOH KOH i<amphene-l -car boxy Lie aad and a s N t0( j 
of the amide, there also results an orytutnle. which is dehydrated Brtl t (VI), 


of the amide, there also results an cxyrutnle. whidi is dehydrated by AciO t°, 
with EtOH H.O-KOH fives 3 (o, o-di metky la rereitj !)t**Um*tkylen rcntl*T>M v ^ 

b>,lSt>-«*, — 2 6*. semicarbazone. m 200-2*. Further defradatian witnr.» 

gives cmnpherecamphonc aad (VII), m. 134-5*. identical with tbstobtam _ 

1H. The oxymtnle is a canfhme kndra!e-l-atrber\ Ik mink d -Camp , «• 

boxybe aad and HBr in AcOH five the tD-Bf hydrate, m. 11S-20* (decompn J. 1 
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— Xi> 5° , dil alkali or K,CO, gives the can phene kydrate-l-carboxyhc acid, m 142-3°. 
j„]ij —17°; the HjO is split off by boiling with 0 1 A’ IIjSO* for 15 mm ; the Mr 
ester, m 59-60°, —19 5°. MeOH-KOH gives VI. d- Cam phene 2-carboxybc 

acid and HBr in AcOH give the Br hydrate, m 165-6°, the corresponding hydrate 
ra 221®, Me ester, m 61-2®, fa} 1 * 2-15° dl Camphene-bromohydrate-l~carboxyUc 
ntfrtlem 150-1®, attempts to prep the hydrate gave only the unsatd. compd 
CH,— CH CMe, CHr-CH CMe, CH*— CH CMe, 

I f' I H {"■ I — I f' I 

CH, — C(CN> — C(OH)Me CH« — CH(CJf) CO— Me CH, — CHCQ»H CQ,H 

(V) (IV) (VI) 

C J. West 

ir-Camphor derivatives, n. Identity of dihydroteresantalic acid with 7-r- 
apocamphanecarboryhc acid. Torsten Ha&selstrOm J Am Chem Soc 53, 1097- 
103(1931), cf Ann Acad Fenn 30, 12(1929).— The lactone of 2-hydroxy -7-v-apo- 
camphanecarboxytic and. with alt KMnO«, gives ketodihydroteresantalic aetd ( 2-teto 
7~r~apocamphaneearboxyltc acid), m 269-70°, JoJ” — 55° (10% EtOII); semicarbazone, 
m 204-5° (decompn ), heating the latter with EtONa at 170-80® for 15 hrs gives a 
good yield of 7-r apocamphanecarboxyltc aad (dihydroteresantalic aad), m 22S-9° 
(cor ), nearly optically inactive, this is identical with the compd obtained by complete 
synthesis in part I The crude mixt of Me chlorodihydroteresantalate, reduced with 
A1 Hg in moist Et,0 at room temp , and finally with Na and EtOH. gives dihydro- 
teresantalol (r-borneol), m. 171°, oxidation with KiCr,0, and H,SO, gives dihydro- 
teresantalal, whose semicarhazone m 212-3° (decompn), further oxidation with 
KMnO* in NaOH gives dihydroteresantahe acid, m 229-30°, identical with the aad 
prepd as above. The addn of HCl to teresantalol. m 114°, gives a liquid and a solid 
form of chlorodihydroteresantalol, the solid part (2-chlaro7-T-borneol) m 125-6° 
(decompn ) and on reduction with Na and EtOH gives r-borneo! C. J. West 

Optically active o-pinenes. F. H Thtjuber and R. C. Ttheueb J. Am. Chem 
Soc. 53, 1030-2(1931) —Details are given for the prepn. of pmene nitrosochlorides, 
the 3 forms, dt-, d- and m 115°, 89.5° and 00°, resp , and have [al 3 £ (C»H«) 0°,390 2° 
and 366 8°, they decompose at room temp, to a brown oily mass in about 3 weeks, 
but are stable for a much longer time at — 20°, the regenerated a prnenes show the 
following properties. b,„ 155-6°. d,» 0 8591, n™ 1.4G03, [ap D ° 51 14° and —51 28° 
The HCI compds m 132° (cor) and the active forms have [a] J £ (1% EtOII soln ) 
33 52° and — 33.24°. Contrary to previous reports the d/-pinene yields an inactive 
HCl denv. and the active prnenes yield active HCl denvs. whose rotations are equal 
and opposite m sign C. J. West 

Stereochemistry of derivatives of biphenyl and analogs. Francis Liovs J. 
Am. Chem. Soc. 53, 1176-9(1931) — L. outlines certain researches in the 2- and 4- 
phenylpyndine and 2-phenylqumoline senes, phenylpyrroles, phenyhndoles and bi- 
phenyl derivs. _ Failure to obtain these substances m enantiomorphous forms has 
prevented publication; this note is offered because of the work of Adams (C. A. 25, 
105) in the field of phenylpyndmes C. J West 

Bistibyls. L Tetraphenylbistibyl. Attempts to obtain tetraphenylbibismuthyL 
F. F. Blicks, U. O. Oakdale and F. D. Surm J Am Chem Soc 53, 1025-9(1931).— 
Diphenylstibyl iodide, m 68-70°, results from the chlonde and Nal in Me, CO; a PhBr 
soln. does not absorb O, although a mixt. with Ph,CBr does. The iodide reacts with 
Cu in PhBr, giving the bistibyl but this apparently undergoes decompn. or is rendered 
inactive toward O by the Cu halide or by combination with unchanged PhjSbl. The 
iodide in abs. EtOH with NaH,PO, gives tetraphenylbistibyl, m. 121-2°, which reacts 
instantly with I, giving PhjSbl; it also absorbs the ealed amt of O to give (Ph,Sb),0, 
Ph,BiI in PhBr, shaken with Ag, Hg, Zn and Cu bronze, did not give solas which 
absorbed O NaHjPO, did not appear to react with an EtOH soln at room temp , 
and on heating gave a black product. (Ph,Bi)i could not be obtained. C. J. West 
A ction of phenol on benzoyldiphenylmethyl bromide. G Frederick Koelscr 
J. Am. Chem. Soc 53, 1147-50(1931), cf Schuster, C. A. 25, 943.— S reported that 
Ph,CBrBz and PhOH give Ph,C(OPh)Bz (I), which reacted with PhMgBr to give 
Ph,C(OPh)C(OH)Ph, (II) Repetition of the reaction shows that the reaction really 
gives p-BrC*H,OH and Ph,CHBz (S ’s I). Ph,CHBz and KOH give Ph.CH, and BzOK. 
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while Ac,0 and 11.SO. pn Fh.C C(OAOPh rh.CIlRx and rhMgBr P«(V 
CUCPh OH. in 232-3* (S ’s 11). which decomposes with KOH to Fh.CH, 

Constitution of colorless and colored trf-phenytaeUune derivative*. tUri 
firr MB,lCl-S2Uran. d Cit 24. 100, 1308. 4020 -In an earlier 
and Girlies. C A 22, 3S55) I- has formulated Us theory « 
ricrivs of rh.Ctr In the prcwnt paper he anew rrs criticism of h» theory by 
DUthey and other*, enueires II '* theory a, to the nature of halochrtnne,. shcno tht 
unlenabihtj of certain of t) '* views, and develop* x 

«pcaal proofs for certain phases of it. II his shown that the substanorr^Ar. 
K to 2 optically different senes, let wren which there ts no traction 

If considers these senes i«>menc. if they are, the colorless and eo ,OTt d I%C 
should have the same mo! «ts Since there is no proof it 

assumption of isotnemm has no foundation Another defect of II * *_^7, W T i- u iar 
cannot explain the most characteristic property of halochrome sa!t»~their pecu 
hgh t al >•< irpti on Jn most of the compds Ar.C X. the C X bond Is 
Ar,C*X This may five the electrolyte |Ar,C. . RJX*. whose free. w * ^fle 

stable or may undergo further change Anion X may be solvated, ot m*? ?wto 

plea ions with suitable mols , such as met>! halides. The cations may f 
j- Ari c- P)- the real mother iubrtar.ee of the hilochrome carbonmm 

Because of theirriumoid nature these can form deeply colored mol. compels-, such a* 
w)«ch art analogous In structure to mennuinoid compds. 


hP<T- 


Structure 1 belongs to vinous so-called halochrome conipd* with dye like fjjjjjjjj 
1/s theory is thus shown to tsplain the facts satisfactorily Retaining a coOrd 
no of 4 for C as assumed by Werner, and without nuns the ne 

it is possible to explain the influence of the solvent on the color of 1 hiCIl o 
first step in the formation of the colored forms is substitution* the final strp i 
with the formation of mol compds of quinouf ions Where the latter is not po» 
and complex formation with the compd itself enters ui. the reason lies m t 
of the medium In the substances mentioned the chtomophor which snows in 
color is the qmnone C atom in the nng Snlns of halochrome denvs . 

tnpheni larbinol contain not the same complex, ns Jf thought but differe 
plexes with the same chromophor With the exception of neutral perchlorates 
isolated hatochromes arc mol compds . and it can easily be shown that comp 
tion ptoduces the color L *s theory also explain* satisfactorily the electro y 
havjor of PhiCH dens* , and is further strengthened by the results jbtaine 
of the mol arts of such denrs . , J* "JSjiSSia. 

The synthesis of A'-methylhydroxynaphthinifofeqntDone and fi-meth y map _ _ j 
faaqumone Zevjiro KrrASATo avd CtictabiKO Sove Pull Ckem Soc Jar • 
348-64(1930), cf C A 22, 1779 —To study the ongm and prope^es of 
substances a* nandarunn I methjlhydroiynaphlbafolequinone (VUI) has 
sued as follows 2,3-dibroaio-w-naphthoquinone and XaCII(CO»rt)i pve " , j 

naphthoquinrmemalomc ester (I), 5 % of winch suspended in t5 ec abs. ale. ana 

•with 5 g 33% ale MeNH, gives crystals 11,0 dissolves a yellow substance. I mernx. 

3-carbcthoxy a naphtharofcquinone (II), decomps about 220*. *nd leave 1 a . l tr 
stance, 2 bromo-3 methyl icetami do-1 .4 naphthoquinone, m 166 . Two g w c 
120 cc 7% NaOH gives VIU, m over 300*. Ig of which with 10 cc coned H>SU. ana 
cc 10 A'HNO, give 1 methyl 2,3-fld mphtharoledione-1.9 quinone, m 208 - TO 
date the mechanism of the above reaction* the following reactions were conducted i>, 
Br(MeO),C»H,CH CHCO.Pt and 2 bramo-3-«tt*thoxy-1.4 naphthoquinone ' oot 
give am amide with MeNH, m 183* and 164-5*, resp V F HaaaiTroTo 

Tervalent nitrogen I. The constitution of induolecaiboiyhe »«“• v\— 
HaVasih Hall Ins! Phys Chem Research (Tokyo ) 9, 911-5(1930) (AMrortr 
(in English), published with Set Tapers Tnst Phys Chens Research (Tokyo) r* 
275-6) — Crude trtdazoUcarboxyUc and (I) (Auwers C A 14, 65) gives, by treat*"* , 
with 0 6/7 KOH. 0 6 JV 11SO*. hot AcOFt and PhMe, white crystals m 2f<6-b & • 
whose EtOH solo. is optically inactive Brucine salt m 236-0 6*, [<*!’» — 102’, cry St* 
from a mat. of pyridine and EtOH (a) and 11,0 (fc) show following specific rotations 
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(a) 1 * 1 * * — 1M*. (6) [«1V # f*I ,M —00* Cinchonine salt, m 233JW*. 

In] 11 IK I*. [«] IT 177* Quinine salt, m 24>W5®. la]”* 200® The Me ester of 1, 
methylated with Mel, followed by sapon and recry it n from 30% f'tOH (K v Auwers, 
Inc ett ) gives / methylindazolecarboxyhe actd (II), m 213 J” Similarly, on methylation 
with (MeO)jSOi and purification with MrOIf, there results 2-mrthylindazolecarbaxyliC 
actd (III), m 227-6* I, II and III show similar absorption curves but the absorption 
band of I is displaced to the side of shorter wave lengths Prom these results I would 
CCOif! CCQJI 

seem to have the formula C»II«^ yN rather than . which contains 


II 


II 


gives a 


„,l asym C atom K. Kovoa 

Condensation of aldehydes and phenols. V. m-ChIorobenzaldl-0-naphthol. 
Otto Piscjirndorpfr and IIpivric.ii Mavzavo 4 \f onrush 57, 20-30(1031); cf. 
C A 25, 200 — fi CidltOH (10 2 g) and p . g m ClC,ll,CHO in AcOII-concd IIC1, 
after standing 24 hrs , give 2 rhlorolien-aldi 0 nafhthol (I), crystg with 1 mol AcOII, 
m 178 0® A 'a salt needles dt Ac denv m 210 7° di Hz denv m 101*, Me»SOt 
a mono- Me ether, m 168° I in I toil and 10% NaOH. treated with Br as long 
yellow ppt forms, gives dehydro 7 chlornbrnialti 0 naphtknl CjdlitCIOj, fight 
yellow, m 100“ I, AcOII and coned IItSO«, warmed 1 hr on the 11,0 hath, give 
ms (l-chlarophrnyt)dinaphtknbyran or 9 (? chlorophrnyl) / 2 T.M dtbenznxanthenc (II). m 
101 2®, sol in warm coned 1 1 , SO, with a golden yi How color and a green fluorescence; 
II also results in 78% yield by warming the mixt of CidljOH and ClC*IItCHO in 
AcOIMICl l hr on the I[,0 b-tth II in AcOII IIC1, oxidized with MnOi and treated 
with solid FeCb, gives ms 3-chlorobh’nyl linxphthnpyryhum chloride ferrtehlonde, red 
needles, m 22.V-6®, mereunchlonde, red needles with green metallic luster, m 272*. 
ptrbromide, red needles, m 207 6* (decompn ). perchlorate, bright red needles with 
green luster The FeCt, salt in Me, CO contg a little 11,0 gives mi- 7 chlorobhenyl 
dtnaphthobyranol. m 274-fl®, sot in cold coned ir,SO ( with an orange red color IU 
ether, m 2I.VG*, Me ether, m 217-fi*, the ethers result from the TeCIi salt and the 
corresponding ale. C J Wpst 

The structure of organic molecular compounds with principle* of two- and three- 
dimensional variation. Eduard Hprtpc and Groro II RfiMPR Z phynk Chtm , 
Abt II, 11, 77-80(1930) — X-ray investigation of org mol compels shows that not 
all can be built up on the principle of 3 dimensional variation A 2 dimensional varia- 
tion explains anthracene- 1 ,3, A Ctl l .(NO,), A l-dimcnsional variation explains 

|fluorenc)t[l<1,. l >-C ( !li(MO})il, The crystal structures of l^l, r i-CiII|(NOi)i and 2,4,G- 
MeC«If,(NOj)i are discussed Fostpr D SvpU- 

Structure of nltrofuran and the mechanism of nitration In the furan series. B T. 
I'rvurr and John R Johnson J Am Chem Soc. 55, 1142-7(193!) — 2 Nltrofuran, 
prepd by the decarboxylation of 5-nitrofuroic acid, is identical with the compd. ob- 
tained from furan by nitration, the latter had been incorrectly formulated by Marquis 
{ Ann chtm phys 4 , 210(1005)) to be 3-mtrofuran Evidence is presented to support 
the view that the intermediate mtroacetates, produced in the nitration of various 
furan denvs m Ac,0 soln , are ring structures rather thin open chain cnols The 
mechanism of the nitration process is suggested tentatively to be a 1,4 addn to the 
furan ring, without scission of the O bridge Me furoite yields a mtroacetate, CilliNOr, 
m 96 3 * (cor ) , on catalytic hydrogenation 2 5 mols 1 1 are Absnrbul water decomposes 
the compd ; warming with C,H»N gives Me 5-mtrofuroate, m 81 fi* (cor.) 

, , . C J 

Local anesthetics in the pyrrole series II. F F, Blicko and E. S Blakk. 
/.Am Chem Soc. 53, 1015-25(1931), cf C A 24, 1183 —In certain types of compds 
at least, the following substitutions miy be mide in local anesthetics without loss, 
in a qiial sense, of anesthetic activity the substitution of 2 pyrryl or Bz and 4 amino- 
benzoyl and the replacement of the NMej and NEt, by the 1-pyrryl or the 1 pyrrolidyl 
nucleus 0 (1-I*yrryl)ethyl ale, (I), bi, 1IO-3®. and K in C,H« heated until the metal 
disappeared and then treated with BzCI, gave 78% of the Itz denv , I»zOCII,CII r 
KCdb. m 53-6®, The K denv of I and p-0,NCtII,C0Cl in EtjO C*Hi give the 
4-mtrobenzoate, slightly yellow, m 92—1* catalytic reduction with Pt oxide m abs 
**tOH gives the 4-amini>6enionie, m 87-8* The 2-pyssnyl denv m 73— 1° p-H,NC«- 
H,COjCH,CH,Cl and pyrrolidine, heated for 8 hrs at 116-20°, give 0 (] - Pyrrolidyl)- 
ethyl 4 amnobemoate, n 03-100® y-(l-Pyrryl)propyl ale, bra 220-31 , gives a 
Bt denv, b, 166-70*, the 4-nitrobenzoyl denv m 68-70*, the 4-aminobenznyl dcriv. 
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m 114*6*, the 2 pyrroyl dtrtv m 69-70*. y (1-PyrroluiyDpropyl d-amnolenzoale 
ra 84-5*. The K denv of MeFt(MeiNCII,)COII (II) and BzCl give stovaine Methyl- 
elhyl{l-pyrrohdyl)melhyl(arbtnyl benzoate, from the carbmol, BzCl and C«H a on beating 
3 hrs on the water f>ath The 2 pyrroyl dertr of IT m 1 04-5*. Dimethyl 1-pytryl 
methylearbtnol, b,-, 86-43*. gives oily Bz and 2 pyrroyl fieri vs Diethyl l pyrrylmelhyl 
earbinol, bi 108-10*. the Bz denv was oily The corresponding Et denr b^i 125-8 , 
the Bz denv. was oily The * (7 Pyrroyt) i methyl inns of the stable and labile forms 
of 2 2.0 tnmcthyl-1 bydroxypipendine were prepd from the Z forms of 1 methyl 
vinyldiacctone alLamme (K deny ) and pyrroyl chloride, both m 106-7 but a mired 
m p was 80-3 * Notes are given on the prepn of pyrrolidine C J Uest 

The preparation of hydroxyproline. Harriette K. Klabcnde J. Biol Cbm 
P0, 203-5(1931) —Hydroxyproline is readily obtained as a by-product during the 
isolation of proline from the products of the hydrolysis of gelatin by 33% HiSO*. Ia 
Town’s procedure (C. A 23, 162) lor the sepn ot the hydrolysis products proline and 
hydroxyproline occur in fraction 3, the Cu salts are sol in both HiO and MeOH Itis 
sepd from proline by its insoly in abs. ale and can fie isolated as the picrate from 
the ah -msol residue Slclils of 1R 20 g can be obtained from 1 leg of gelatin 

A P Lotttsop 

Ileterocyclie ring systems. HL Ring closure reactions of heterocyclic e-dicM- 
boxylic acids. Rcinhard Seea Atm Heinrich Freissfcker. hftmoiih 57, 71-»J 
(1931), cl 20, 356— Ihft 2.5-diphcnylfurait-.? 4 dicarboryfate (J mol ) and 

7 mols NjIIi HiO, heated in I tOII 24 hrs at 100-20*. give 70% of the cychhydravdi, 
CuIliiOiNi, the corresponding 2 5-di Me ester reacts with the destruction of the ester 
Di Tt 2 5-dimcthy]pyTTo!c-3,4 dicarboxylate and 4 R mols. N,lf, 11,0, heated 12 hrs 
at 140-50*. give 80% of the eyilohrirazide, begins to carbonize at 205 .decamps 
359*. crystals from 11,0 with 1 mol solvent the corresponding 2,5-di Ph detn m 
324* (82% yield) Pyrazotweduarboxyltc ithydraziie, decomps 170 . carbonizes 
280* (86% yield), dtbenzohydratone. tn 2 18*. the nng system is very kbdeandcould 
not be isolated 2 N Phenyl 1.2 A tnazole-4^-duarboxyUc dihydraxidt, m 22o ('''Vo 
yield), dibensohydrozone. m 210*. heating m vacuo for 2 brs gives the eychkydrazuU, 
ra 317* lmidazole-4,5-dicarboxylic acid does not give an anhydride or a cycae 
hydrazide IV. Splitting of the furan ring systems with hydrazine hydrate, /but 
81-5— Di Ft 2 5-dimethylfuran-3,4 dicarboxylate and 2 4 mols N»H« HiO « ahs 
EtOH, heated 24 hrs at 100-20*. give the compd C,lt..O,N„ begins to car bom re at 
315-20* tetra Ac dent , m 140*. tetra Bs dertr , m 100' The same compd- is 
obtained by the action of N,lf, 11,0 upon (LtO,CCIlAc), The compd is believed 
to be 3 6-dimcthyldihydropyndazme-4,5-dicarl>oxylic cyclohydrazide, 

HN CMe C CO Nil 

I I I 

nN CMe C CO NH 

C. J. West 

Bis(S-phenyl-2-pyrrole)mdigo. W. Madeluno and L. Odermann. Bet. 63B, 
2870-6(1930) — Fosner (C. A 21, 87) considers the indigold dyes to be mtramol. quin 
hydrones (I), the secondary valences coming into play between the carbonyl O and tne 
aromatic nucleus mad the Nil serving only Co mate the aromatic nucleus capable o 
entering into such a secondary valence union It might be pointed out. however, 
that I nedlander and Kielbastnsfci’s bis(5-phenyl 2-thiophene)tndigo (C. A 7, 210J), 
m which the conditions demanded by P s’ theory arc not fulfilled, is nevertheless very 
simitar in color and properties to the normal thionaphtheneindigo It seemed of 
interest to study more closely the relationship of a pyrrolemdigo to the normal indole- 
indigo and frii(5 phenyl 2 pyrrole)mdtgn (II) was accordingly synthesized It 
that the logical starting material would be a phenyloted denv of 3 bydroxypyto^ 
(designated as pyrroxyl by analogy with indoxyl) which should readily be converted 
i£. a £ pr, 2P nate ox, dizing agents into the corresponding indigo K phenylglyodate, 
NII,CH,CO,H and KOH on the water bath yield 80% of the di K salt, needles witn 
311,0 from McOIf, m 96*. crystals with 4H.O, m 86*. from 11,0. of a hydroxy? 
{catboxymeikylamtn^hydroeinnamic and (IE). m 235* Attempts to apply the Heu 
mann reaction to this acid were only partially successful in that the product of tne 
KOH fusion yielded a very small quantity of an acid (not isolated) which on heating 
with water gave an oil which must have been the desired pyrroxyl for treatment witn 
FeCl, and water gave a small quantity of the corresponding II, KOH fusion isnot 
practicable as a method of prepn , however, for by far the greater part of the IB 15 
completely destroyed. Attempts to bring about the ring closure by thermal dceotnp® 
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of the Ca or Th salt of III were likewise only partially successful AcjO with thi 
salt of III, however, yielded 33% of phenyhcetylpyrroxyhc acid {S-bhcnyUl-acely 
kydroxypyrrole 2-carbcxyhc acid) (IV). m. 150*. dccarboxylated by boiling 4 hrs. 
water in a COi atm to the pyrrole (3S% yield), m 83*. gradually becoming red( 
in the air This with Ac,0 and a drop of coned IItSO« gave 33% of 5-fhenyl- 
diaeetoxypyrrolr. pale red, m 181°. also obtained in small yield by heating III v 
AcjO With FeCii and HCl IV gaie S0% 21, brown-violet needles from C«I1<N, 
somewhat above 300* with evolution of a red vapor, also insol in most org. solvt 
in the cold somewhat in hot C,1J# and AcOH, easily in hot C»H*N, the intensely 
soln in AcOH is turned pure blue by mineral acids, the IljSO, soln is orange yell 
A 10*' soln in C,H,N shows extinction below 6C0ji»». lightening at 4.30-501 
a 4 X 10-‘ soln in 50% II,SO. lightening at 5SCM>2(W, a 2 X 10“* soln of the ocel 
lightening at MO 5C6|i|» With complex forming metallic chlorides it forms c< 
plexes of different colors (blue with SnCl, in Ctlli, brown yellow with TiCl,) wl 
remain in soln . while dry IIC1 ppts a blue HCl salt. Tlie alk Na»S,0, vat hast 
a slight atTinity for cotton and imparts a very weak videt-red color Cts(S-Ac) dr 
brown red. m 220*. sol in AcOH and Cilli with intense red color, no longer has i 
basic properties or the ability to form metal compds The properties of II show < 
clusively that P s' theory as to the structure of indigo is incorrect C A. I 

Reaction of aliphatic imido ethers with hydrazine. Wilfrid OBES/ima 
Monatsh 57, 100-11(1131) — HN ClIOEt and nnhyd N,H, in abs. Et.O give 25-5 
of 1 -amino- 1,3,4 trmolc, besides Nil, Cl and NjH, HCl, with salts of NjH» in abs Et< 
only about 3% of the tnaiole was isolated C. J Wes 

2-A’-Phenyl-5-C-phenyl-l,2,3-tria2Cilecaiboxyhc adds. Mario Gallotti w 
G. Darro and L Salto Gaza. thim. i tol 60, 600-72(1030) — In an analogous i 
to tlie transformation of phenanthrene to dipbenic acid (I)i the oxidation of 2-Af-pbe; 
1,2 naphtho-1,2 3-tmzoIe leads to 2-1V phenyl 2.3-tmzotylphenyf-o, 4 dicarbox 
acid (U) (cf. Chamcr and Gallotti, C. A. 19, 2205, 2954). but 2-N-p}en}l-5-C-phe 

1,2,3 tnatale-4-carboxyhc acid, FhC N NPh N:CCO,H (HI) (see later) cannot 
prepd in this way because when II js heated alone or with soda lime or with Na 
it docs not simply eliminate a COiII group or both CO,H groups (as with I) with for 

tion of HI or o-IIO,CC,lI«d N NPh N.tll (IV) The reaction is much more c 
plicated, with formation of an anhydride denv , whose constitution Is not yet explaii 
It was of interest, therefore, in explaining the genetic relations between II and HI 
IV, and their possible transformation into 2-lV-phcnyl 5-C-phenyl-l,2,3-txiazol<s 
to attempt to prep II, III and IV by some other method The present paper deser 
the synthesis of HI and unsuccessful attempts to prep. II. EtPhCO, treated i 
wo-AmNO, in the presence of a little nnhyd IICJ, extd with dd. NaOfI, the ext was 
With EtiO, AcOH added to the aq residue and the ppt. rccrystd from dil Et 1 
yields 55-00% of BzC( NOH)Me (VI) The latter and ThNIINIIj yield, after 
crystn of the product from EtOH, almost 100% of phenylhydrazone « 
PhC( NNHPli)C( NOH)Me (VII). lustrous, m 210°. VH (24 g), added to / 
(70 g ) at 50-5*, after several min (when clear brown) made ice-cold and when sohdi 
cold nater (12 vols ) added, agitated for some time, the ppt. washed with cold w 
and rccrystd from 05% EtOff. yields the Ac denv , PhCf NNIIPh)C( NOBz 
(VIII), lemon yellow, m 137° VIII (30 g ) and aq Na,CO, (14 g in 050 cc ). hei 
40 hrs on a boiling water bath, cooled, satd aq KMnO, added until permanently 
excess KMnO, destroyed by aq NaHSO, and dil. H,SO,. extd with Et,0, and the 
evapd, yields £0% of crude 2-W pbenyl-4-C-methyl S-C-phenyl-l,2,3-triazoIe ( 
IX (15 g) and alk. KMnO, (20 g and GO cc- of 10% NaOH in 330 cc. water), relli 
lor 100 hrs. (until homogeneous), decolorized with EtOH, filtered, the residue wai 
with boiling water, the combined filtrates coned , aq HCl added, thq ppt. retry 
from boiling water, BzOH eliminated by subliming at ISO* and the residue recry 
repeatedly from water, yield EH, m 203-0*. stable above its m p, but at 230* 
comps, to an orange-yellow substance which sublimes at a still higher temp. ' 
decornpn is more extensive than merely the elimination of CO«, for in this ca: 
woutd have been formed III is a strong acid, turns blue litmus red, decomps 
Donates (with lively effervescence) and forms alk. salts extremely sol la water 
difficult to obtain in a cryst. state. Prepd tike VI, a 45-50% yield of o-MeC*H,C 
(.NOH)Me Is obtained, and this with FhNHNHj yields almost 100% of the pht 
hydrazone oxime, o-MeC«H.C('NNHPh)C{:NOH)Me (X), m. 175-7*. Following 
same procedure as with VH, X (18 g) and Ac>0 (55 g) yield almost 100% of th< 
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dent of X, o-MeC,II,C( NNHPb)C( NOAcJMe (XI), light yeUow. m. 140*. H 
(50 g ) and an Na,CO, (30 g in 1200 cc ), heated 40 hrs on a water bath, and treated 
as before with KMnO«. > telds about 50% of crude 2 N phen)l-4-C-mtt\yt-5- C-tolyf-S ,2A- 
IrtatoU C. C. Davis 

A new synthesis of substituted tbioxanthydrols. J. RBIU.Y, P. J Dxumx Aim 
H DAI.Y /'roe Roy Im\ Acad 39B. 615-22(1030); cf C A. 21, 1253, 2SS5, 22, 
700 — (/>-MtC«H.)iO (I) reacts with C,H,(CO),0 (H) or IDCI (HI) and AlCli to jive 
only monoMibstituted denvs. HrSO« docs not act upon the substituted o-beoroyl- 
licnzoic acid formed with II to > ield a substituted anthraqumone but gives 2.7-dimethyl 
fluoran (IV) instead The product from the reaction of I with III is 0 phenyl 2,7-di- 
methjlianthydrol instead of the expected ketone so the formation of IV probably 
proceeds through a xanthydrok Exactly similar results are obtained with (p-Me* 
C.H,)>S (V) instead of I save that the condensation of V with III proceeds less smoothly. 
V, bi« ISO* m 57 V, was obtained m 70% yield by diaxoli/ing 0 -.MeC.H 4 N Hi, destroy- 
ing the excess UNO, with COINTI,), and slowly adding the diazonium chloride with 
vigorous stirring to f-McC.H<SH (VI) (1 mol ) In dil NaOII (1 mol J at 00-70*. keeping 
the mu t at this temp for 1 hr after addn is complete (Explosive diaro thioethers 
result at lower temps ) (f>-MeC,H,),S, (VII), m 45 G\ was prepd by adding 35 g 
Hr, to 5 g VI in 100 cc Et,0 at 0* It dissolves in coned H,SO, to give violet to blue 
colors, whereas V gives only a faint green, hence it is probable that the violet color ob- 
tained by Dilthey and others (C A 24, 01, |V>5) with V was really due to VII. 2-e- 
Carboxybcnzoyldl ^-tolyl sulfide (VIII) was prepd bv the Tnedel and Craft reaction 
and by heating p McC.Il.SK with o (25-ClMeC,H,CO)C.H.CO,K in the presence : of 
a trace of Cu powder The Ag salts were sparingly sol in H,0 but sol in dil NHjOH 
and the m ps and the mixed m ps w ere the same. 207 *. VIII gave an oxtrae. tn. 129 . 
and warmed with coned H>SO, gave 2.7 dimethjlthiofluoran. m 222*. 

2 7 dimethylthioxanth) drol (IX) (from V and III), m 207*. It dissolves m AcOH 
with a pink color which Ik- comes reddish orange on heating It dissolves in HiSO, 
to a reddish orange soln with a brownish yellow fluorescence and the color is not de- 
stroyed nor is there pptn on diln with H.O Addn of anhyd TeCI. to an HCI satrt 
soln of IX in AcOH forms a carmine red femeblonde, m 202*. Satn of a soln of JX 
m anhyd Et,0 with HCI gives deep red pnsms of the chloride HC1 of IX which is readily 
sol in Cl I Cl, and in ThNO, but insol tn EbO and in ThH This corapd. probably 
has a quinonoid rather than a sulfonjum structure (cf Ber 37, 2937; C. A. 4, 1172) 
IX is slowly reduced by boiling In ale HCI to the corresponding thioxanthene, m. 157 , 
but reduction by Zn in 80% AcOH is much more rapid ThNEt, reacts with B to 
give 4'-diethylammo-9,9 diphenyl 2.7 dimeth) Ithioxanthe ne. colorless needles, m 211 . 

C. H Pebt 

Purely aliphatic ifre/i/o-pentamethin dyes. W. KSvio ayd W. Regybr. Ber. 61 B, 
2823-7(1930) —That compds. of the type Alk.N (CH),_,-NAIk,X or. rather. 
[Alk,N- CH— CH— CH . CH NAIk,|X- are not only colored but have 

sufficient color strength and fiber affinity for practical dyeing purposes had 
not as yet been definitely proved, although indications of this had been ob- 
tained with the pentamclhmium salts (w = 3) Zincke, at the beginning 
?f his classical work on the cleavage of pyridine, had attempted to prep the salts 
! R ,N_CH CH CH CH CH NR.JX (I. R.N- Me,N and CH, C H, CH, CH, CH, N ) 

but obtained them only m the form of very difficultly sol HgCl, addn compds . and 
he distinctly expressed the opinion that the salts themselves are so unstable that they 
cannot be isolated as such, and as the yellow color of the HgCl, compds. might to a 
certain degree be produced by the HgCl, the question whether these salts are real dyes 
remained unanswered The desired evidence has now been supplied by the synthesis 
ol the well-crystd perchloraUs (I, X - CIO,) By the BrCN C.H.N method they art 
formed only to a mrnor extent, together with many other products, which tenders their 
purification difficult, they can also be obtained from NHMe, or piperidine with various 
ui N arylammopentamethinium salts but these methods are far inferior to that do- 
w the treatment of the Zincke aldehydes, ArAlkNCH CHCH CHCHO, 
with NHMe, or piperidine in the presence of 1 equiv of HCIO.. The 2 perchlorates 
, form, yellow with beautiful blue surface luster, they are relatively stabi e > 
easily dissolve in 11,0 and ale with green yeUow color and dye Urinated cotton similariy 
n , 0 )? ' au ramines as regards tone and depth of color The absorption curves of the 
4 salts are almost identical the NMe, compd shows a single mam band with a max 
at which is materially more persistent and narrower than the corresponding 
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blind cample* of au famine perchlorate; at around 30CW the dye Is extraordinarily 
transparent Colorimetric comparison of nlc solns of the Me>N compd and com. 
auramine G showed relative strengths of about 85 100 The fastness to light of the 
color on tannnted wool was at least equal to that of auramine and the fastness to acids 
and alkalies was greater A further striking property of the new salts is their strong 
luminescence under the Ha nailer quartz lamp (intense green and orange-yellow for the 
McjN and piperidine compds , resp ), this fluorescence is shown only by the solids, 
not their solns. and is limited to the perchlorates The t,5-bisdimethylaminnpenta- 
methinium perchlorate m 165*. the 1 ,5-bis-h T -ptpfrulino salt m 111* CAR 

Linear pentacene aeries. XX. Optical absorption of pentacene compounds. 
Guroo Maciiek Monalsh 57,201-24(1031), cf C. A 24, 6019 — Dctaits are given, 
in tables and as curves, of the absorption of pentacene 0.13 monoquinone, pentacenc- 
5,7.12,14 diquinone, 1 8-dihydroxypcntacene-5,7,12,14-diquinone, the 0,13 di HOderiv, 
the 1,8-di-Br denv . the 0,13 di Hr denv and the 1,11-di-NOj denv in C«Hi and CjHiN 
and of the 1.11 di Tlr denv, the 2,0 di-Br denv, the 1,8- and l.ll-diamino denvs . 
and the 1.8-di NO, denv in C ( II|N The influence of the solvent and of the substituents 
of the absorption spectra is discussed C. J. West 

Alkali-organic compounds. VIII. Reactions between lithium alkyls, pyridines 
and condensed pyridine systems. K Zifclcr and II Zeiser Ann. 485, 174-92 
(1031), cf C A 24, 6752 — Quinoline and a 1 32 N BuLi soln in CsH. give an addn. 
product (I) which, on decompn with 11,0, gives 00% of 2 butyl-1 ,2-dihydroquinohne 
(II), b, m 128*. b„ 100-2 *, d]° 0 907. fi“ 1 5099, n)° lt 1 5772, ptcrate. deep red, m 
140-00*. Thermal decompn. of I gives 60-00% of 2 butylaumoUne (HI), b,, 153* 
after punfication through the ptcrate, m 102-3*, the crude III also yields a ptcrate, 
m. 145*. probably that of the 4-Bu deriv. ID has d ? 1 003, 1.5099, n”, 1 5760. 

Heating n in 5 parts PhNO, gives 70-80% ni PhLi gives principally 2-phenyl- 
quinotine and a little 4-rh deriv. Isoqumohne and BuLI give an unstable dihydro- 

1- butyhsoquinolitie. which bn about 135* and on dehydration by boiling In PhNOt 
gives 70% of 1 butylisequinohne, b,« 164-7*. b 283-4*; ptcrate, m 185 5*. Flil.l 
gives the 1-Ph denv. Acridine and BuLi give 0-butyl 9.10-dihydroacndine. 2- 
Butylpyridme and BuLi give dibutylpyndtne, b. 243-4*; chloroplattnale, yetlow, m 
102 5-3*. Qulnaldme gives a LI denv. which yields with Prllr ni; PhCH, Cl gives 

2- (0 phenylethyljquinoline. m 28*. Allyl chloride gives 2-{3-butenyl)qutnoline, b,« 

152 5-4*. d? 1 023, n” 1 5853. «*,?« 1 5920. ptcrate . yellow, m 143*. Fh.CO gives 
l,I-diphen\l 2-{2 quinolyT)ethanol, m 105*; 1I,S0, in AcOII splits off 11,0 and gives 
2-(8,8-diphenyMnyt)qutnolinc, m. 103-3 5*. The Li compd.' of picoime and rhCH,C! 
give 2 (0 phcnylcthyljpyridme C. J. West 

Ultra-violet absorption spectra of the quinoline group. C. Stanton Hicks. 
Australian J. Exptl Biol. Med Set. 7, 171-81(1930) — Cinchonine, quinine, cincho* 
toxinc, hydroeuprcine, quinoline, cupreine, tnethylquinine, ethylqumine, ethylhydro- 
cupreine, eucupine, yohimbine and euqumine were studied. The quinoline nucleus 
is the detg factor in the absorption characteristics of the group The absorption 
curves of stereoisomers were practically identical Substitution in the quinoline HO 
group, reduction of the vinyl group, esterification, or opening of the quinuclidmc nucleus, 
exert little or no effect upon the curves. The absorption curve of yohimbine is similar 
to that of indole and quinoline C G Kino 

The alkyl-/>y-qulnolines. (Generalization of the Skraup’s reaction applied to 
CT-alkylglycerols.) Raymond Dblaby and Mllb. Jeanne Hiron. Compt. rend. 191, 
845-7 , _ Bull sot cfcim. (41, 47, 1395-400(1930) — The alky t-fcy-quvnolmca were ob- 
tained in low yields by means of the Skraup’s reaction modified by the authors They 
are clear yellow liquids possessing a strong odor, and were found to be mists, of a- and 
•y-tsomers, the former being present in greater quantities The phys properties of 
the following quinolines and their derivs are- or-ethyl-, a propyl and a-butylquino- 
line, resp , b„ 128-31*. 142-5*. 150-5", d„ 1 050. 1 038, 1 020 (at 18*), »” 1 5979, 
1 6880. 15709, picrate, m 148*, 160*. 143*, chloroplatinate, m 183*, oily, 163 5*; 
chloromercurate, m. 118*, 112*, — , iodomercurate, m 135®, — , — , lodobtsmuthate, 
m. 205* (decompn ), 180®, 163*. C. J. Pedersen 

Methoxylated phenylquinollnes or 2-phenyI-4-hydroryqninoline. Reiniiard Seka 
and Walter Foots Monalsh. 57, 53-62(1931).— These compds. were prepd. as a 
preliminary step to the synthesis of certain flavones. PhNHBz gives 68 5% of a chloro- 
imide, b,, 200-10®, m. 40*. which condenses with CHNa(CO,Et), in Et,0. by heating 
16 hrs. at 130-50®, giving 27.6% of the Et ester, m 261-2*, of 2 phenyl-4-VetoquinoUnc* 
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carboxylic arid, which reacts with PCJi and NIfi to give the amide, in SOS*, and with 
N.H, HiO to give a pyrazolone compd , CiitluOhfi, nj 317*. ^MeOCiliiNIlBt, 
m 150 5', gives a chtoroimide, bu 220', m G3-4*; ClINa(COiPt)« gives 20 5% of 
the Cl ester, m 245*, o! 2-phenyl-4 telo-6 tnelhaxyguinohnc-3-tarboxylse ae id, m 235*; 
sublimation at 42 mm splits of! COj, giving 2 -phenyl -4 keto-C mtthoxyqmnohne, m 257*. 
p-MeOC,H,NHCOC,il,OM« p, m 2o2*, yields a thlotmmdt, bn 21&-25*. ra 103*; 
condensation with CIlNa(CO,r.t)s gives the Ft ester, m. 205-0*. of 2 p-methoxy- 
phenyI-4 leto 6 methoxyqutnohnc-3 carboxylic acid , m. 252*, the AcOH soln shows * 
pale bluish yellow fluorescence Sublimation in a high vacuum gives 70% of 2-P- 
mtthoxy phenyl-4 kelo 6-mcthoiyeutnoltne, crystg with I mol If.O, m. 205*, 

C J West 

Pynmidmej CXX. Action of orone on uracil. Treat B Johnson anp Robekt 
B ruvr J Am Chem. Soc. S3, 4077-81(1031). cf C A. 24, 2462 — Uracil is not 
itadily attached by Oj in glacial AcOH or 85% 11CO.H at room temp ; if, however, 
the pyrimidine is suspended in either solvent and washed 0» is bubbled into such a 
suspension for several hrs , the uracil is finally completely destroyed, the 2 major 
products are oxalunc acid and formyl (I yoxalurea, C,H,0,N,. in 102*, which docs not 
yield a phenylhydrarone, the At salt crystallines with 1 mol JfiO, It reduces Frilling 
soln and Tollcns reagent, dil II.SO. gives HCHO and COfKJI,), Part of the uracil 
mol is completely broken down with the formation of COfNHi),. (CO,lI)iand llCftll 
CXX1. Action of otone on some derivatives of uracil Ibid 1082-7,-4 Methyl 
uracil and O, give G7% of acetytityoxjlurea m ISO*, CO(NJI»)i*nd (CO.H). 4 Phj W, 

uracil gives bcnioylstyoxylurea Thymine gives 40% of HiSCONKCUO, AcCOiH 
was not detected 5-Hramouracil gives parahanic acid 6-N’ltrouractl reacts slowly 
(28 hrs ). giving parabamc and oxalunc acids 1,3-Dimethyl 5-bromourociI gives 
dmethyloxalunc acid, m 124-5*. These results show that the pyrimidine nng is 
destroyed with the formation of characteristic ureide const ructions and simple oxidation 
products In no case is the urea configuration of the respective pyrimidines destroyed 
by the Ot treatment. Tlie application ol ozonizaUon makes possible an Improved 
technic for dettt the structure of uracil compds The advantages gamed eiptly become 
apparent when one is called upon to sep arid identify the products of oxidation 

C. J West 

Nitrogen compounds in petroleum disUIUtea. HI. Structure of a hydroaromitJc 
base of the formula C„HnN. W. C. Thompson and I R. Bailby. J Am Chem 
Soc 53, 1002-11(1031), cf C A. 24, 1804 —The base (1). after purification through 
the picrate, b,« 278 2 *, d’° 0 039 J, *»V 15129. optically inactive, purate, yellow, 
m. 151', acid sulfate, m IOC', 11 Cl sail, m 251', nitrate, crystals with 1 mo) 11.0, 




?J?l , l, dehydrat '! a . t XI °* a . nd then m Ml*, soly. in 11,0 at 30* 1-20, chiorO- 
240 tine chloride salt, m 1 171“; mercunchlonde, softens at 250 
d P W?rf 1 5 ^i p A W W, ^°VX Ft 1 * 10 * 1 doe * "« contain a N alkyl group and cannot 
be dehydrogenated by Hg(OAc), in 50% AcOH or by other methods, Br gives only a 
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loose Br nddn product Oxidation with KMnO, gives only (COiTI), I is not reduced 
by Na nnd abs rtOlI, Sn and 1IC1 or HI and red P I is regarded os decahydto-3,5,8- 
trimiihyl-4,S-<!}-ntep\Ttrdaaxe Nitration of I pies a rant, of 4 products when heated 
at 170° for 3 hrs., 3.5-di AOi dm r (H). m 116 5* (Iterate, ra 231 *). decakydra-3.5- 
dtmeikyi~3.5,Ta tnntro-t. epyn rdacire-S-carfary-'ic and (HI), ye Dow, m 3-17 

(decompn) cctahydro-T-methyi 7-r.itr^-l,-(-cBTbcnyif’ynrdtne~3-carboTy’.ic end (TV), ra 

1S»V«0* (decorapn ). readily oxidized with alk KMnO«, berbcromc add, ra 240-1* 
(decompn ) C J W est 

Oxidation of heterocyclic arsenic compounds by iodine. G A Razuyaev avp 
V S Maunovssii Bet 64B, 120-30(1931), cf C A. 24, 2132 —A new method for 
the dein (Mi in alkjl and ar>l denvs. of 9,10-dihydrophenarsazme (I), in 10-chloro- 
O.lO-dihsdrophenarsazine (II), ra 9.10-dihydrophenarsaxine oxide (III) nnd in pben 
oxarsrae oxide (IV) A soln of the sample ra 15-20 cc. EtOII was dild with HiO until 
cloudy, nnd titrated with ale I (0 1 A’ for 0 3-0 5 g samples, 0 02 .V for 0 1 g sample) 
ton bright xcllow color During titration 11,0 was added 2 or 3 times so that the total 
vol. was 60-100 cc The color appearing on the addn of the 1st portions of I disap 
pea red at once on shaking Toward the end of the titration. 10-30 see was required 
for disappearance of the color Finalli 1 2 drops of I soln gave a bright yellow color 
which lasted 24— IS hrs. This method is good for all denvs. of I which are not colored 
or contaminated with colored substances. The oxidation products must also be color 
less or nearly so The method is not good for I, since a brown color developed and 
obscured the end point. With IV, which is rasol in EtOII, the method was modified 
With both IV and IT, the addn of NaffCOj during the titration was advantageous. 
The results obtained by this rew method were within the permissible Emits of error 
Before the oxidation products could be studied it was necessary to remove the HI also 
formed This was done (1) by neutralization with NaOlf, or (2) by pptn with an 
excess of freshly pptd Ag,0 and removal of the ppt. of Agl and Ag-0 by filtration The 
products were obtained on concn of the soln and with a nearly theoretical yield in 
each case Method 1 gave mainly the di OH denvs. of the 10-R derivs. of I; method 
2 gave the corresponding oxides. The products usually contained some HjO of ervstn 
or li>groscopic moisture, which was removed by drying in ractio (5-10 mm ) over PiO» 
The di OH denvs. dned in rccuo at 70-150* gave the oxides. The following oxidation 
products were isolated* di-OH denv of 10-Me deriv. of I, m. 210-15* (S0% yield), 
the corresponding oxide (also obtained by drying the di-OH denv. over PiO,) decomps 
without melting at 256-7*. the di OH denv of the I0-Et deriv of I m. 141-3* when 
contg H|0, it ra. 141-1S3* when 11,0-free; the corresponding oxide m 259*, the di 
OH denv. of the 10-rr denv of I m 03*. the corresponding oxide m 111-2*. the 
di OH denv, of 10-iso-Am deriv. of I m. 95-6*; the corresponding oxide m 101-2*. 
hygroscopic; the 10- Ph denv of I was not obtained, the product being always the 
oxide, m. 2MV-300* (decompn ) Oxidation of III gave phenaisazinic acid (V); of II 
gave V; of IV gave phenoxarsinic add. m 221-2"; of AsPhj gave triphenj larsine di 
h> droxidr. m 112-4" These oxidation products gave dark red or cherry-red solns 
ra coned H,SO, The following denvs. of I were prepd 10- Pr denv., from MgPrI 
and II, m Sl-2°, 10-iso-Am denv . from iso-AmMgBr and II, ra 76-S*; 10- Ph deriv , 
from PhMgBr and IT, ra I4S 9* Locisk Kelley 

The formation of a dosed heterocyclic ring of mercury atoms. II. I^VECcniom 
AND M. Pavciera Curs ebtm. tiai. 60, 904-9(1930); cf C. A. 25, 957— The con 
stitution of the Hg nng compds. rrepd. ra the previous expts. (cf V . C. A 23, 3447) 
by the action of Xa-S-Oi on rhXff, denvs. contg 2 nuclear AcOHg groups was not 
definitely established, and in new of this and because of their interesting character, 
the expts. were continued with the prepn of other compds. 2.3,4-Me(AcOHg).C«HiXH. 
3 ; 4 -Diace t omercuno-o-tol uidin e (cf V. and Copertini, C. A. 24, 34S) (6 g) and aq 
Na-S-Oi (10 g in 10 cc.). let stand 1 month in darkness, filtered, the residue washed 
with water 8nd dried over HtSO, yield 3 l 4-bmrmm-bi-o-t,'luiJine (I), m. 200*, could 
not be obtained pure enough to det the mol wt. Its constitution is cither 

Me(HjN)C*Il/ \c,H,(Nn,)Me or P I \llg Because of this 

. . . HjNC CMe : C' 

doubt, a quite different method was tried to obtain a compd . the identity of which 
could be more easily established. «vC,H,Br, (50 g ), 2Tc Hg-Xa (500 r ). dry gasoline 
(50 g ) and AeOEt (5 g ). refitixcd 5 hrs. at 120*. filtered hot. the gray product in the 
reaane sepd mechanically from the Hg, dried in air, washed with boiling water, dried 
recrystd from boiling cumene (because of the insoly. in all ordinary solvents) and 
washed with EtOH and then with Et,Q. and dried in rccao over HjSO,. yields U-tn- 
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memmbittont (II). turns light brown * 


heated, but does not m up to 300*. Its 
connrond. to C.H.HS. » tk.t It I. "tto 
To bttwteit Utt* i ! te-fta 

refluxed for a long time, filtered hot, th t.it(actl 4 tntrcvrt)bentenc, (AcOHf)iC«II« 

to™»io or n .hove. .od»..» u,t 


reaction C 


/Hgv 


>C»1!» + 2AcOH — > m + GUt m (0 t) and I (7f>8 g) 

in aq KI (6 g Yn 00 cc ), intimately mixed, let *ta"d M cooled'wrth ’ice^he 

distd , the distillate extd with Ft, °- ^It 'I'j^oi^ the soln made ice-cold and 
solidified product dissolved ® • ™“ | S | ^ , £? f V l £• (cf Keener and Vender, 
the ppt dried in tocuo over II1SO4. yields ** '-«•*••*• .. . .. j st formula given 
Sit. til™ Ml 17, 401) This rti'TS conclusively thst II Ms tst c c 

rirw?s Ss 

cnn.cn, co.cs »,th K. end non nm „ a c ,o rvo tbs *■ 

so small that it was not obtained in a state of punty ._ there also 1 . 5 -dwl. b« 


condensation hexahydrobrnzonaphthtne a,a -Atone. m ill • \ 165*. hU 

rhenylglutanc acid, PCI. and A1CI, give Aydn«d-/-<me-^-o«/ie nfW. „ M 

ej/er, bit 175-80'. m M* In the reduction of esters ™ lh *£ C ontg rhO(CH,).CK. 
satisfactory as the toluene method, in the case °I the ester i5/ CI | ) oil is oh 
there results a fhtnoxybulyr S-phenoxybutyJorntde. £ btame d , n 77% 

tamed in 75% yield with the Na-EtOH reduction. HO(CHi)..Cm is oou ^ WE3T 

y ‘ Cld Synthe»ea in the field of the a&ntonln denvatirea. A E UtLwx of the 
Shchukina Per 53 B, 2793-806(1030) -This paper 15 P^lhein ( CA 24. 4 046 ’ 
appearance of the communications of Clemo, Haworth and ' .. 0 r santonin and 
and of Berg (C A 24, 4300) The method chosen for the! «*”*>«*” 1 of ^ acld 

related substances is closely analogous to that used for thesynt P ]c 

(C A 24, 3015) Succinic esters and their homologs are^ condensed wnUi ^ |hc 
to oxalosuccinic esters R'OiCCHRCH(CO»R JCOCOjR , which jj the 

HO esters, R'0,CCHRCH(C0 1 R')CH(Oincp,R'. and these on heatmg c 

lactonic acid esters O CO CHR CH(CO,R') C HCOiR' which conta.n d a y 

atoms and may therefore exist in 4 optically inactive stereoisomenc fonns ^ malic 
densation of the anhydrides or chloroanhydndes of these lactonic aa products 

compds (especially p-xylene and 2 5-Me»C«H»OMe) it was planned to it .COR* 

of incomplete condensation, 2 5-Me,C»Il|COR' (I) a °d 2 5,4 Mej(h ) _ (Iff 
(II) (R' - — CH O CO CHR CHCOtH). and those of complete condensau 

and IV) (IV - m with Mei(MeO)C»H instead of MeiCjIb) I and II on redueU«i 

should yield the dibasic acids MeiC»HiCH»CIIiCH(COiH)CHRCOiH ( , J the 

(MeO)CtH,CII,CH,CH(CO,H)CHRCO,H (VI) which by nng closure shouia k 
tetrahvdronanhthalene denvs VH and VTfl. Reduction of the ketone C U V ' 
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ore also obtained by tlie method successfully used by C , H. and W„ ns . ring closure 
of VII and VIII to the unsatd lactones, XI and XU, and reduction Reduction of the 
two Vctone C O groups m 1H and IV should give compds (XI H and XIV) having the 
structures which recently has e usually been assigned to hyposantonm and destnotropo- 
santonin Me ether Sapon of the MeO group in X and XIV would give the compds 
(XV and XVI) having the 2 structures which have been given to desraotroposantonm 
XHI and XIV can also be obtained in a more round-about way reduction of I and II 
to MttCrfUCIIiR* (XVn) and Me,(MeO)C.H,CH,R* (XVIII) (R in R' (see abose) 
•« Me), nng closure to the tetrahj dronaphthalcne dertvs (XIX and XX) and the re- 
duction of the C O groups to CH, All these syntheses might be rendered difficult 
by the presence of the 3 asym C atoms but it was hoped that the intermediate products 
corresponding to the stable hyposantonm and desmotxoposantomn might also be stable 
and therefore the most easily formed modifications The work has not yet been com- 
pleted and the results so far obtained are published now to reserve the ngbt ol further 
investigation along this new broad road to the synthesis of santonin-like lactones 
rrorn rtO.CCHMeCH.COJTt, (COiEt), and NaOEt was obtained 80-90^ EtO,C- 
CJIMeCH(COjEt)COCOiEt (probably a mut of stereoisomers), converted by re- 
duction with amalgamated A1 in moist Et,0 into 85% of a mist, of esters of 3 stcreo- 
isomenc HO acids On distn in raevo elimination of EtOH and lactone formation 
occurred and 200 g of the reduction product after 15 fractionations yielded SS g bquid 
ester b„ IS2-3®. d* I 1717, n D 1 449S. IS g b,j ISO-7®, d,. 1 1747, «*£ 1 4507 and 
13 g solid ester, bu 200-4 *, m 70* Of these </■ El 3 meth)lbutanohJe-1.2-Jicarbox)lates, 
the first yielded with boiling HC1 a free and m 179-82*. which with AcCl gave, along 
with dimethj Imaleic anhydride. the anhydride, m 1G2*, anilide, from the anhjdnde 
and boiling PhNll,, m 212-1® The ester bn 1S0-7* gave an and m ISO®, which 
strongly depressed the m. p of the preceding acid and wns for the most part unchanged 
by boiling AcCl, the small quantity which did react giving the above anh>dnde The 
2 acids are apparently ns Irons isomers. The solid ester gave an and m 1S5°, forming 
with AcCl an anhydnde m 201® which partly isomcrucs into the 102® anhjdnde on 
distn in eactio and yields the same anilide with PhNIl, The 162® anhjdnde with 
P-xjlene and A1C1, gave the and I, m 171-3 ®. converted by heating 5 mm in coned. 
ll-SOi on the HiO bath into on isomer m 150®, which is obtained directly from the 
chloroanbydnde of the 1S1-2* acid with />-x>lcne and AlCli I and its isomer with 
amalgamated Zn and coned H Cl gave the compd V, m 161-3 *. but with amalgamated 
Zn and AcOH they jaelded a romfd 2.5-Me,C,H,COCH,CH(CO,H)CIIMeCO,H. 
m 165-72®, which is reduced to V by the Clemmcnsen method The cHoroanhydnde. 
m 1S2* (decompn ), of I, heated at 160-S5®, yields the diietane 1H, light yellow, at 
137-5®. reacts neutral to litmus, sol in boiling JO^o but only difficultly in 0.1 iV NaOH. 
The 162® anhjdnde with 2.5-Me,C»HiOMe gives the ketdaelanic and II, m 207-S* 
(together with a small quantity of a substance m 150*), which is reduced by the Clem- 
mensen method to the cornpd. VI, m. 131®, converted by demethj lation with HI into 
the cryst product from which was obtained, by the method of C., H. and W , their 
unsaid lactone m. 250-2®. 


sCO CH CHR 

i x:o dii o . do 


Me,C«H, 


.CO— CH— CHR 

vm, dn, do,H 
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O CO O CO 

/dn — ch dnR /d==c.dnR 

MciCOlZ 1 MejC^K 1 

''CH, CH, X CH, Ch, 

(IX) (XI) 

_ . C. A. R. 

bulfur sugars and their derivatives. XV. Nature of the sugar of mustard oil 
glucosides. TVilheim Scu'tnroER. Heiamuth Fischer axu Walter S?echt. Bit. 
63B, 27S7-5S(1930); cf. C. A. 23, 4532 — It has been established that the natural 
mustard oil glucosides are X glucosides of the type RN C(OSO,M)SC«H u O, (M = K, 
an org base, etc.) and it only remained to det. whether they are <*- or 0 glucosides. 
FYom their negative rotation and the fact that all plant glucosides hitherto investigated 
have been found to be denvs. of 8 glucose, it was to be expected that these S gluco- 
sices would also belong to the 8 senes, although IVrede had reported that the thio- 
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sugar ©burned from sinignn 11 not Identical with the thioglucose synthesized by 
Schneider and collaborator* which, from its method of prepn. and reactions, seemed 
to be beyond doubt a 0-compd The subsequent prrpn in pure cryst form of the 
Ss salts of the 2 mubmme thioglueoscs and the exact characterization of the optical 
behavior of the free thiosugar undermined the ground on which Wrede based his con- 
clusion that the thiosugar from sinignn is the a form and again leTt open the question 
of its configuration Since the 2 typicaf glucosi dates, emuisin and yeast maltass, can 
not be used, the mustard oil glueosidcs being hydrolyzed only by myrosmasc, which 
u sp for them alone, and since the synthesis of these glucosides has not yet been effected, 
their configuration could be settled only by detg that of the glucose set free by their 
cleavage Preliminary erpts. along these lines cm sinignn have already been described 
(S and Becker. C A 21, 21 CO) Contrary to this preliminary announcement, how 
ever, the initial roUtion of the glucose liberated by myrosmasc is not unequiTOcal 
It was found that it is impossible to prep an optically inactive myrosmasc so In. and its 
rotation is so affected by Nils as to render it impossible to recognize with certainty 
any muUroUtion effect of the sugar split off The expts. described in the present 
paper, however, confirm the results given in the preliminary note and lead to the same 
conclusion on a firmer ezpth basis The musUrd oil glucosides are smoothly and 
rapidly dccompd. by aq AghOv with pptn- of allyl mustard oil AgSOi in the case of 
suugrin and a muL of the mustard cnl and sinapic acid Ag compds m that of tmtlbtn, 
and if the IINO, set free is at once neutralized by carrying out the reaction in the 
presence of Ba or Ag carbonate, the reaction Is practically complete in 0 5 hr and the 
mutarotation of the liberated glucose is not unduly accelerated by the acid. _ Iig 
salts can also be used, although not so satisfactorily, for the decompn. From sinignn, 
m. 127-0*. M'J —164* 01,0. C 2C22), with 3 mot, Ag.VO, was obtained a glucose 
soln. with I oftj changing from 81 0* 40 min after adding the AgNOi to 64 7* after 
120 mm. and 53 7* for I - «° (20-30 bry ) Sinalbin. m 84-5*, fo)” — 8 76* (HA 
c 02067), gave a glucose sola, with [«fij 93 7*. 52 4* (const) after 40 and 120 min-. 
resp With Hg(OAc), the decompn. is so slow that at the end of 1 hr. the rotation is 
still ruing because of the increasing concn. of sugar with high rotation, and only after 
2 hrs. does the mutarotation begin to manifest itself by a decrease ui the rotation. 
These results show plainly that the sugar split off u the a form, and would seem to 
confirm Wrede’s conclusion that smignn and unapia are a glucosides The synthetic 
h'a p glucothiosate should then give with AgNO, 0 glucose with a low initial rotation, 
but as a matter of fact there was obtained a glucose soln. with fa I” changing from 
68 5* after 45 mm. to a const, value of 48 5* (that the final value is somewhat lower 
than the equil value, 52 5 *, for glucose is due to the /act that the colloidal glucothiose Ag 
compd. is adsorbed on the BiCOj-AgtS. if the decompn- is earned out in the absence 
of BaCOi the mutarotation is considerably accelerated but leads to const, values very 
close to 52-5*) In the desulfurization of 0 glucothiose by Ag.VOj. the gluaws is there- 
fore split off as a glucose, and as the reaction is entirely analogous to that with the 
mustard oil glucosides the latter are certainly 0 glucosides This is confirmed by the 
formabon of ff.fJ-diglucosyl disulfide octaacetate, m. 140*, — 158 7* in (CfICtih. 

from sinignn heated on the 11,0 bath with about 22 mols. of 0 1 N NaOH, cooled to 
room temp , neutralized, immediately treated with 0 1 77 I as long as it is used up, 
evapd. is vcuuo and treated with Ac,0 in cold CtH*N C. A R- 

Digitafinum vemm. H. Katun. Bet. 63B, 2866-9(1930) —For the hydrolysis 
of Ptgtlaitnum terum (I) K. had previously always used a dil HC1 contg. ale. *®“ 
then treated the sugar solo.. after removal of the digita’igenm, with Br to sep. the 
ondation product of the digitalose as digiUlonolactone (H) from the d gluconic and 
formed at the same time, but the yield of II was very small (never more than 10%) 
It therefore seemed desirable to devise another cleavage method for such glucosides, 
especially since the use of HQ contg ale. leads to the formation of considerable quanti- 
tia of ethylsugars, which greatly interfere With the sepn. and identification of the 
individual sugars. K. had left, from his earlier work, several kg of digitalis by-alkalmda 
which, he found still contained considerable quanbbes of L This he extd. by a method 
similar to that used before but differing m the relative proportions of substance and 
solvents employed he will publish the details of this method after he has tested it 
ra a com. by product to be soon supplied to him. The 90 g of crude I he obtained 
SI mrt , ” as PnjjGedby the method previously described but for its hydrolysis 

AeOII instead of ale. (35 cc. glacial AcOil, 55 cc JhOand 10 cc. 
conca. Kiwi), the solvent action of the AcOH on both the glucoside and the genrn is 
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about tlie same as that of the ale , no cthylsugars are formed and, because of the diin. 
and the presence of HC1, the danger of acetylation is exceedingly small. Details of 
the hydrolysis and of the working up of the sugar soln for II arc given The yield of 
II is regularly around 40% Attention is called to an error in Haworth's book. The 
Constitution of Sugars C A_ R. 

Strophanthin. XIX. The dehydrogenation of strophanthidin and gitongenin 
Walter A Jacobs and Elmer E Elece. Science 73, 133-4(1931), cf. C. A. 24, 
5773 — The Sc method of dehydrogenating is used and gives promising results pointing 
toward the structure of the hydrocarbon upon which these aglucones are built Tour 
fractions were obtained from strophanthidin and 2 from gitongenin. The hydro- 
carbon obtained from fraction II from gitoxigemn resembles the CuHu hydrocarbon 
obtained from fraction 4 from strophanthidin W. II Tippany 

Unedoside, a new glueoside hydrolyzable by emulsin, from the fresh leaves and 
branches of Arbutus unedo L. M Bridel and (Mlle ) C. Bourdouil. J. Pharm, 
chtm (SJ, 12,241-53 Bull soc chim btol 12, 910-2rt{1930) cf Bourquelot and Fichten- 
holr, C A 4, 294S — Unedoside (I), obtained with a yield of only 0 1 g per kg of fresh 
leaves or branches, is sol in water (3% at ordinary temp ) and 95% ale and insol in 
Et,0, crystallizes from MeiCO contg 7% water in long prisms, m 225 5°, loses only 
035% of its tvt in r acuo at 50°, [al D —112 43°, |a]ui, — 133 92°, reducing power, 
0853 that of dextrose, similar to that of verbenaioside (verbenahn. Bourdier, C A 
2, 601, 1595), the latter differs, however, by a higher m p and lower |a] Upon 
hydrolysis with H|SO< I gives a black ppt caused by the dccompn of the nongluadic 
product unedol, the rotation becomes pas , but the reducing power diminishes by more 
than 20% Following hydrolysis of I with emulsin, unedol does uot form a black 
ppt as with HjSOj, but the soln turns red brown, unedol ppts and the reducing power 
of the soln diminishes, hence I is the only glueoside whose hydrolysis is characterized 
by a loss of reducing power Unedol has been crystd . it also possesses reducing 
properties A bibliography of 8 references is added S Waldbott 

Chlorophyll. XV. Phyllo- and pseudophylloerythrins. II. Fisciier, Otto 
Moldekiiaoer and Oskar SOs Ann 485, 1-25(1931); cf. C, A. 25, 001 — Fhyllo- 
crythnn (I) pies with McOiUKOll a quant yield of the K salt, C a H u N t O,K, sol in 
HjO but insol in all org solvents, 12% HCl gives I. Heating I with m-C|Hi(0!I)i 
gives a porphynn spectroscopically identical with pyrroporphynn I in AcOH-concd. 
HCl treated with H,Oi. gives a Cl denv . probably a mixt of C u H n N.O|Cli and C„H M - 
N.O,CI I and IIiNCONHNH, in CilI.N yield the semicarbazonc, small needles. C,,H,r- 
N 7 Oi, for which the spectrum m C.H.N is given, the max. is at 631.2, the Me ester, 
CnllnNiOi. forms deep red pnsmatic needles N,H» H,0 and I give a hydrazone. 
pnsmatic needles with a red violet surface luster; the spectrum is shifted to the viotet; 
after short exposure to light the spectrum of I is again seen I also yields an oxime, 
CjjHuN.Oj, pnsmatic needles; the Me ester, m.270° (decompn ), forms deep red needles 
Reduction of I by heating with EtONa and N|H« H,0 6 hrs. at 1G5-70® gives desoxo- 
ph)lloer)thrtn (II), C u HmN«Oi, prisms or pnsmatic needles with blue-violet surface 
luster; HCl no about 1 5, the spectrum is given in pyridine-ether and HCl; Me ester, 
m. 204° (cor), Fe complex, C, ( H»N l O,reCl, prismatic needles. Cu salt, tablets from 
CHCl, McOH Reduction of the senueaxbazone of I with EtONa at 168° gives a por- 
phynn spectroscopically identical with isopheoporphynn at I’seudophyllocrythrin 
(III) with ice-cold oleum for 15 mm gives I; while 2 mo Is I crystallizes with 1 mol 
CHCli, HI docs not do so, even after heating with HCOjH 24 hrs , showing that HI 
is unchanged by this treatment Oxidation of III with HiOi gives rhodoporphyrin 
and a 2nd product, probably isochloroporph ynn e» HI gives an oxime (Me ester) 
e.v/1 a. semicat tasowe TVve dv Mt ester of dvaoeVlVdewtesopor^ryiYn yields a dvoxiwit, 
needles, and n setr.tcnrbazone, for which the spectra are given Reduction of this ester 
gives a mixt- of hemo- and mesoporphyrins II does not react with EtONa and N,H« 
at 170° 3,4 , -Dimetliy]-4,3'-dieth)l 5-bromo-5'-bromomethylpyrromethene-HBr and 
3,3'.4',5' tctramcthyl-1 propionic acid pyrrometliene-HBr, on fusion with (CHiCQ*H)» 
at 210° give l,3,5.G.7-pentameth>l 2.4-dieth}!-8 propionic acid-porphin, whose Me ester, 
C,iH„OjNi, m 242° (cor), its spectrum is entirely different from that of H. The 
Fe and Zn salts of HI are reported C. J. West 

The enzymic hydrolysis of gelatin in its relation to the formation cf diadpiper- 
azines. A Blanch ETiiiRE , Compt rend. 191, 1479-81(1930); cf. C. A. 23, 1619, 
269S, 4219 — A relation has been pointed out between the N of the diadpiperozmes 
formed m fermentative hydrolysis of proteins and the N content of certain amino 
acids known to be resistant to hydrolysis. Gelatin differs much in chem behavior 
from ovalbumin and ghadin. In peptic digestion, the ratio of diaapipcrazine N in 
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gelatin si compared with that in ovalbumin Is OW while the corresponding ratio rf 
amino and to ovalbumin is 007 In comparative opti , the ratio of dianpiptmmc 
J» id grlatin to that in gliadin is 0203 while the corresponding ratio of amino acid to 
gliadin is 0 <71 This is interpreted to indicate that the diacipiperacine N is lets fa 
Kela tin than in certain resistant anhydride* of ammo acids, and also that gelatin has 
Jess X linked by cyclopeptidic structure than has ovalbumin or gliadin. X M. N 
Ergosterol and some of its derrratirea. Z. de Boe Puli, oca d roj mid. Belt 
10, 330-750030), cf CastiHe. C. A 21, 6320— A critical review, with 34 references, 
of the literature on the iiomerizatton, reduction and onjatton derres. of er/nitero! A (I) 
and a study of certain isomerization* and reductions of L “ho-tT[ntlsrt>i" was prrpd. 
according to Kcmdel (cf C A 21, 1461) and. confirming Heilhrron (C. A 21, 1388). 
shown to consist of a mut. of iiorTjfljtrref B (II) and rf gaiter cf B (IH), both of which 
possess a secondary ale gToup and 3 double bonds and correspond to CsiIfeO IL 
cryitd. from MeOif-EtOAc (4 l) or EtOIl. m. I35-d*. has a — Gfl* and forms an 
acetate (TV), m. 112*. Ill cn. 143-d* and turns on itandioj Into H. Sapon. of its 
acetate (V), m, 139*. yields mainly IL The ultra-violet abscnption spectra of II -V tfl 
C«lf,i and EtOlf EtiO are described A rant, of II and III sras also obtained by the 
action on 1 of dry HBr at 0*. while by boiling I with H.SO, In EtOH only II sras formed. 
From a loin of I In dry pyridine and 15*0 kept at 0*. fr[oiterol benzoate, m. 164-5 
after reerystns from MeOil and EtiO. was Isolated Its absorption spectrum in EtOH 
and C,H,, is described By healing I with B2CI to 160-70*. iioerrsiterof benzoate, m. 
123-6* after recrystn. from MeQH-EtOAc, is formed. Sapon with KOEt yields t 
mut of II and IIL From the absorption spectra the conclusion is drawn that the 
isomerization of I into II and III consuts of a ahi/tinc of double bonds such as 



By refluxing I in AmOH in presence of Na and avoiding air oiidaUon. ditiydroergatterol A. 
CnH«0 (VI). free of I and m 208-0 * alter erystn. from dry MeOIl EtOAc or dry EtiO; 
was obtained, while crystn. from ordinary EtOH rave the dthydraie of VT, m. 20-i 
and retaining 2 lf,0 even after C fcrs. at 120' over II,SO>. From the MeOH EtOAc 
filtrates uodihydroerfjtterol A. C,tlf«0 (VII), to 173-4*. sras isolaled. Sapem of the 
acetate of VI, m_ 181 *, gave VII. These relations are confirmed by a study of the ab- 
sorption spectra A similar reduction of III could not be realized. but when ffi w»j 
refluxed in AmOH in presence of St, a-xioer t istsTol B. m. 188-60*. possessing 3 double 
bonds and 1 secondary ale. group, could be isolated. Sapon. of its acetate m. 112 
pve ll. The corresponding absorption spectra arc reported. It is shown that KeO- 
bron’i observations on the alleged isomeruation of VI (C A. 21, 623) by 1 1 Cl gas art 
moely due to a m. p depression caused by transformation of I, present in tntpure 
Prep ns of VI, into HI; no isomerization being observed with pure VL An attempt 
to reduce I by HI and red P at 230 * led to a non -cry it. material free of ale. groups, 
mndttitly contg only 1 double bond and possibly consisting of a mut, of erimlane, 
Cnlltk, and njoilme, CfjH*. The same xnixt. seems to be formed by the mut reduc- 
tion of U. c. ToEWirs 

Soy-bean lea t h i n. IL Lecithin* cf the n-t cries. Yosjmxm YctOYAMX *Jffl 
Bcwsvxe Slzto. Prac. Imp Acad, (Japan) 7, 12-4(1631), cf C. A 2$, 630— 
rhe «*- lecithins obtained as double salts snth CdCf, were bromioated and fractionated 
by means of petr ether, TriO and CHCI., 4 bromides were isolated, the first 3 being 
wis patmiMinoUo-adealkm. cUo-Uncleo-adeathtn. d*>leo-a-Ucith,n and dihnoUa-er 
® 1 . ■ th * SK rtnicturts were eatabluhed by hydrolysis and identification 

of the fatty acids. 1 J West 

. , «°hibruhi c acid and pirtial ayntheaia of metoMuubm’ and meso- 

i«uS(i«f! iaa 5 1 T Il) .' II Fisartt ixu Richud Hess. Z. pkynol Ckem. 
r n I93 .^ “ BlJiru! 'in, the biob degradation product of the blood pigment, 
22 ,'LSt «a cleavage product, bdirubic acid, obtained by energetic reduction, 
hS t ^ efore - only 0B of the bilirubin mob The other 

identif cation. Tins unknown half of the bilirubin mob. 

^ V* nOW ******* and identified. The method employed for 
the cleavage of bilirubin was the resorcinol {uskw used by Schumm (C. A. 23, 153) 
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for breaking off the unsatd side chains of hetnin Bilirubin itself did not jive satis- 

factory results under this treatment, but its hydrogenation product, mesobilirubin, 
yielded a yellow cryst product neaxanthobiltrubic and (II) The relationship between 

II and I is that of pigment and Jeuco compd The synthesis of mesobihmbin was 
effected by condensing 2 mols of II with 1 CH,0 This supplies the additional C atom 
of the bihrubic acid half of the mol . the other half being neobihrubic acid itself Neo- 

xanlhoMtrubic and (II). m 220* (if e ester m 190°), was prepd by adding mcsobihnibin 

to boiling resorcinol, pounng the molten mass into HiO, estg the ppt with CIICIi 

and reerystg from MeOlI It contains a free CH since it yields a cryst monoaso dye. 

m 193° (decompn ), with PhNiCl Bromination converts it into a mono-Br der iv., 

darkens 171 ° but does not m below 350* in which the Dr is substituted on a pymile 
nucleus. With Ct!I«(C0),0 nt 1S0-90* it forms an orange-yellow phlhaltde, m 29S*. 
On reduction with Na-Hg it yields the leuco compd I, which gives an intense Ehrlich 
reaction and on treatment with MeOII at 100* reverts to II. On oxidation it yields 
methylethylmalcie imide, m. C7*. It contains 1 CH, less than xanthobihrubin The 
probable formula of II is 


MeC=CEt MeC CC,H,CO,II 

not N b=CH— £ NH CH 


While bilinibic acid breaks down into cryptopyrrole and cryptopynulecarboxyhc acid, 
a substance of the above structure should yield cryptopyrrote and heraopyrrolecatboxylic 
add Both of these products were actually obtained and identified The pyrrole ring 
contains a reactive CH which condenses with aldehydes, 2 1. With Bill the product 
is 6u(neo»in(A<5Wtrti6tc aa4)pken^lm<thine. m 257°, represented by the formula 

[ AC CMe EtC*=— =CMe“| 

In the Cmehn reaction this product gives a sequence of colors similar to that of bili- 
rubin It is the first synthetic product to gist this characteristic reaction Wien 
reduced with III-AcOII it yields oensylneobthrubte and. m. 187°. The other product 
should be I, but it has not yet been identified. Other aldehydes give similar con- 
densation products with II; o OjNCdhCHO — >■ t'isQlt-o-nilrophenylmelhanf. m. 
259°, f>-Me,NC,H«CIIO — ► bis(ll)-p>-dimeth)lanunophcnylmethane, ra 239°, 4-mcthyl- 
3,5-dicarbethoxy 2 formylpyrrole — >- condensation product, m 239°, AcII — >■ bts- 
(U)fneJji^lmediaae. m 207°, C1I,0 • — >■ fc»i(H)mefliane, m 310*. This last product 
coincides with tnesobihrubin in cryst. form, m p , mixed m p. and Gmelin reaction. 
It gives the same Me ester, m. 190°, which forms the same red II Cl salt. .Both meso- 
bihrubin and the synthetic product are reduced by Na-Hg to the leuco deny., meio- 
bihrubtno£en, both give an intense diazo reaction, and with Zn(OAc), yield urobilin, 
m, 192°, with its characteristic fluorescence The crystallographic identity is com- 
plete All of the above aldehyde condensation products are yellow and well crystd 
Condensation products were also obtained with MeAc and with camphor. Reduction 
of n by HI-AcOH or by Na-Hg gives the leuco compd neoinUrubtc and (I). m 185°. 
This gives a sharp m -p depression with bitirubic acid which m 187 °. Like II it con- 
tains a free CH and condenses with aldehydes. The condensation product with BxII. 
m 248°, is identical with that obtained from mesobilirubin and BzII (Me ester m 212°). 
The PhCH denv. is reduced by III-AcOU to 6cnsjfneo6iftru&tc cod. m 189° The 
lattes cannot be brominated, but -with Bi-AtOll it undcTgws oxidation to bwiijlidene. 
neobdirubic acid. m. 24S*. These 2 substances represent pigment and leuco compd. 
Bihrubic acid, on the other hand, does not condense with BzH since the pyrrole rings 
are completely satd The formula for I is 

MeC CEt MeC CC,H.CO,H 

HoILnH . CH,— I) NH . &H 

Reduction of mesobilirubin by HI-AcOH gives both halves, I and bihrubic add, in 
50% yield They may be sepd by CHCb m which the former is difficultly and the 
latter easily sol The condensation products of I and H with aldehydes represent 
2 distinct types, similar to those obtained with simple pyrroles, r it , the tnpyrryl- 
methanes and the dipyrrylmethenes. MeAc condenses first to mesityl oxide and 
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lhi« with II to t’it{)l)i!olrutjltnemtlhylmethanc, m 24*5*. Mesolnlinibin is 

P AC CM* Etc— CMe*l 

C,I, U Nil i-CH— i N ioilj. 

and its tcuco compd., uTobtliTubineint. 

[ AC CM* FtC CVel 

— I NH CIf,-£.NH ioilj. 

Tbc mam difficulty in explaining the urobilin reaction is the fact that dehydrogena 
tion does not give mesnhtlirubin Air oxidation gives. Instead, urobilin Perhaps 
the formation of urobilin consists sa dehydrogenation to a tnmethm pigment In which 
numerous possibilities of tsoraerum exist Such a structure would be extremely un- 
stable and inclined to formation of resins AH this confirms the supposition that 
hrmm consists of 4 pyrrole nags which are linked by 4 methin bridges Hemm contains 
34, bilirubin 33 C atoms A connecting C1I group thus steps out and is replaced by 
2011 in the opened porphin ring, anil the new bis(hydfoxypyTtD)methin pigment, 
the hypothetical structure of urobilin twit with C,Hi jn place of Lt groups, would then 
occur as intermediate product in the formation of bile pigment There still remains 
however, the possibility of a more complete breakdown of the blood pigment and S 
resynthesis to bilirubin from the resulting fragments A. IV . Dot 

The structure of quinoid compounds and of a molecular compound of the quin- 
hydrone type (Her tel. ROwea) 2. The crystal structure of the diphenylpolycnes 
(Hencstenpekg, Ktnrv) 2. A determination of the molecular weight of roethylhoin 
by means of * rays (11encstbvbe*o, Kerns) 2. A powder spectroraetnc study ot 
urea (VVyckott*) 2, Vapor pressures of some hydrocarbons (Linde*) 2. Studies m 
x ray diffraction III Aromatic hydrocarbons m the solid and liquid states 
NAMORTt) 3 The primary oxidation of bituminous coal (Foots. Hows) 21. Anodic 
oxidation of AcOJl m H,SO« solution (ScnoErosa) 4 . Polymemation and thermal 
decomposition of CjH> (ScitUpte*, Bsunne*) 2. The dehydrating action of «*>' 
ash (Tanaka) 18 Traugularoside (Bribed, Ckakaux) I ID. Composition ana 
properties of certain red and yellow plant pigments (Bilgsr) IID. 

Bodrov*, Fernand Cours de chlmie organ! que i J’usage des cacdidats aus 
certificate d’etudes physiques, chtmiques et nsturelles. Farrs- Vuibert. 242 pp. 

Wekitieim, Edgar Essentials of Organic and Biological Chemistry. Easton, 
Pa. The Chemical Pub Co , Inc. 175 pp. 


Condensing hydrocarbons. I kef. rial Ciiekical Industries, Ltd. Fr 
Apr 23, 1030 Aromatic or unsatd hydrocarbons are prepd by passing hydrocarbons 
contg at least 2 atoms of C per mol through a heated space at a temp of at least 
1000“ or 1100°, preferably 1200*, and at a volumetric speed of 50 or 100, preferably 
more The treatment may be carried out in several steps with removal of aromatic 
hydrocarbons between the steps, the temp and speed increasing from step to step 
The walls of the reaction chamber may be made of agglomerated SiC or graphite or 
an alloy resistant to heat If it is desired to favor the production of CtiHt the walU 
may be made of sillimamte 

Synthetic hydrocarbons. Henry C. Wash. Fr. 604,924, Mar. 20. 1930 U< V*& 
synthetic hydrocarbon products are prepd by vaporizing crude petroleum or portions 
thereof having relatively high b ps or liquefied coal or like materials, and during 
this treatment leading the vapor through a spiral path with Speed and without P7 c,r 
sure, and through a zone contg a metallic catalyst at a moment when the hydrocarbon 
reaches the atomic state and along with steam to produce nascent H and free C which 
combine The vapors are condensed or fixed »n the state of gas by a suitable heat 
treatment. An app « described 

. Hydrogensling aromatic hydrocarbons and their derivatives. I G. Farbevotp 
A -G Bnt. 338,583, July io, 1922 Compds such as CJft, naphthalene of their 
a ? mo dcnV5 , are hydrogenated at temps below 350“ in the presence 
k ^ cat4 ^i ysts lros ™? ae f rom poisoning from S and the like and which compose «*id« 
or hydroxides or sulfidea of metals of group 6 of the periodic system m admixt. with 
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metals of group S or heavy metals of group 1 (as such or in the form of their compds.) 
deposited on carriers of large surface. Examples are given of the use of sulfides of Pt 
and of XI' deposited on active silica, oxides of Ni and Mo and CaCOj deposited on 
active charcoal, and sulfides of Co and Mo deposited on Florida earth 

Hydrocarbon derivatives. I G. Farbexixd. A -G Fr. 695,095, May 5, 1930. 
Hydrocarbon den vs. contg in the moL more than one halomethyl group are prepd. 
by the reaction on polynuclear hydrocarbons, of an aq soln. of CH«0 satd with hy- 
dra cids. Examples are given of the prepa. of di(i^-chloromethyl) napht h alene, m. 
130-140®, chloromethyl denvs. of C|«H )( and a product corresponding to Ci»Hit(CiriCl)i # 
m 117 5®. 

Halogenahon of paraffin hydrocarbon series. X. V. Bataatschb Petroleum 
Maatschappij Dutch 23.3S3, Jan. 15, 1931 For the halogenation of satd aliphatic 
hydrocarbons an enameled reaction vessel is used, this prevents both corrosion and 
C liberation. 

Halogenated isocydie compounds. I. G Farebntsd. A -G Dnt. 335,913, 
Apnl 3, 1939 Isocydie compds. substituted in the nudeus by Cl or Br or both are 
prepd by reaction on isocydie compds. with HC1 or HBr or both in oleum or chloro- 
sulfomc acid or their mi its. in the presence of halogen earners such as S. I. Sb, As, Bi, 
Hg or their compds. Temp conditions may be chosen to avoid or favor side-reactions 
such as prepn of halogenated sulfonic acids or halogenated quin ones. Among the 
starting materials which may be treated are benzene, naphthalene, anthracene, pyrene, 
perytene and their nitro. amino and halogen denvs., be azan thrones, dibenzan thrones, 
nts-benxodianthrones. ms naphthodian thrones, cf/o-m-naphthodian thrones, eij-anth ra- 
dian thrones, anthanthrones. dibenzopyieneqmnones or isomenc compds. 

Converting olefins into higher olefins and cromitic hydrocarbons, etc. I. G. 
Faslbests'd A.-G Brit- 336,234, May 4. 1929 Starting materials such as CjH«. 
C,H,, C«H, or gas mixta. contg them such as ca s ing head gases ct gases produced in 
cracking mineral or tar oils are brought into contact with elementary Si or a Si -contg. 
material such as feno-Si contg. a large proportion of Si. in the form of small pieces 
or bricks (suitably at 350-300* and under pressures which may be up to 1000 atm. or 
more). App is preferably used which resists H,S and which does not cause deposition 
of C. such as “Y2A" steel or steels contg Mo and W. Various details and examples 
are given. 

Separating olefins. N. V. Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij. Fr. 634,323, 
Apr. 23, 1930 The con cn- of one constituent of a fluid mixt- is increased by effecting 
the fractionated distn. of the mixt. in the presence of a solvent hairing a selective at- 
traction toward one of the constituents. Thus, to sep. a mixt. of olefin hydrocarbons 
and paraffins XH, is added. An example is given of the sepn. of butylene and butane. 

Oxidation products from hydrocarbons, waxes, etc. I. G. Farbevind. A.-G. 
Brit. 337,130, Sept. 12, 1929 An app is desorbed for producing oxidation products 
from solid or liquid hydrocarbons, waxes and the like by the action of oxidizing gases, 
in which cooling liquid is sprayed on the outer surface of the reaction vessel which is 
surrounded by a pressure-tight cooling jacket. 

Oxygenated organic compounds from carbon oxides and hydrogen by catalytic 
reactions. H. Dreyfus. Brit. 337,014. July 24. 1929. Compds. such as EtOH, 
HOAc. acetaldehyde. MeOAc and higher homologs are made by use of catalysts com- 
prising femtes, ferrates, cobaltites or cobaltates such as those of alkali or alk. earth 
metals or of Al. preferably at temps, of 200-600® (suitably 250-350°) under 50-500 
atm. or higher pressure. There may be used coke-oven gases, producer gas or water 
gas which may be preliminarily treated if desired to effect formation of synthetic 
products, such as cr EtO'.i ia the presence of a catalyst such as ZoO or a base 

chromate. The catalysts may be used in connection with Zn. Mg. Ca. Al, Cr, Mo. V, 
XV or U or their oxides or other compds. Ca may be present, and the app. used may 
be of Cn or steel lined with Cn or of steel contg Mo, XV, Co or XL 

Organic bases. I. G. Farbexejd A.-M- (Otto Nicodemns and Walter Schmidt, 
inventors). Ger. 516.765, Sept. 27. 1923. Addn. to 479.351 (C. A. 23, 4709). Org. 
bases, generally of the pyndme series, are prepd. by passing C,H, and the vapor of 
an aliphatic pr imar y or secondary amine at 250-400* over a catalyst comprising an 
inorg. or org. salt capable of combining with XH*. or a metal oxide such as FeiOi. 
ZnO or Al,O t _ Examples are given. 

Organic isocolloids. Laszi.6 Auer and Lajos Susxtet. Fr. 694,339. Apr. 23, 
1330. The phys. properties of org isocolloids composed of unsatd. erg. adds of high 
m °L wt. or contg. such acids, are modified by incorporating therein, by soln. or dis- 
persion, soaps of alkali or alk. earth metals, Zn, Mg. etCL. and heating to a relatively 
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low temp The treated products mar be vulcanized T samples are given [n which 
hnsced oil, K or jfa soap and linseed oil a cads are heated to about 200 \ An afire 
treatment with S gives products which are useful in wrjrijA ani rubber tnanuj. Cl 

C ^Organic 8 Isoeollolds. Lash* Auer. Fr. 694,340. Apr. 23. 1030. The soly. of 
modified or unmodified org Isocolloirf substances 5s altered by dissolving or dispersing 
in such substances, agents favoring soln ,i r, agents which are themselves sot in the 
solvent in which It is desired to render the Uocotloid sol or more sol Thus, castor 
oil is heated with NHJ tn vacuo lor 5 brs at 260* to give a dark colored soft paste 
which is so! in acetone Other examples are given _ T „ 

Orginoarienlc compounds. I C Far nrvnro A -G Bnt _ 337.299, reo it, 
1929 A'Attyl-, aralkyl , or -alkylcne-3,4 benxmiidatolonearscrnlc aads are prepd 
by treating o-aminoalkylamino-, o-aminoaralkykimino- or o ammcatkylencammtv 
benzenearsonic acids with a chloroform ic acid ester and decompg the product with 
on acid (preferably with heating) Details are given of the production of 1-methfl-, 
1 propyl and V allyl 2.3 dihydro-2 ketobenximidatote-6-arsame acids by interaction 
with 1 1 chloroformate of 4 tnethylamino-. 4 propytamioo- and 4-aUylammo-3-amino 
benzencaraoruc acids, resp 

Separating organic liquids. CiNtML Tecitvical. Co , Ltd. Fr. 605.005, Atig A 
1020 The constituents of nmts of org liquids of different b ps are sepd by passing 
the mints through a tube or tubes, preferably filled with contact material, a counter- 
current ol vapors, ol a non miscible liquid being circulated, the temp of treatment 
being slightly higher than the b p of the Don miscible liquid An example is given 
of the sepn of a mist of hydrocarbons using a counter -current of steam 

Catalysts for reducing or dehydrogenating organic compounds. I. C. Fambnind 
A C (Hellmut Langbemneh, inventor) Cer 5 10.251, Way 7. 1926 Oxygenated 
compds of Mo or TV are treated with Nlf» (or gases contg NIL) at 450-600 and at 
atm or raised pressure The compds obtained from molybdates or tungstates of uu. 
Ag, Fe and Ni are particularly suitable Examples are given .. . 

Alcohols. 1 G Pasbemvd A.-G Fr 691.424. Apr. 25. 1930 Ales art prepd 
by treating sugars with 11 in the presence of catalysts other than Pt and in the pre*e““ 
of OH ions Examples are given of the prepn of sorbitol and mannitol from glucose 

m the presence of activated Mi and CaO, etc , 

Alcoholates. Christiaan van Loon Ger. 613,677, July 22. 1920 Attah 
metal aicoholates of polyhydne ales arc prepd by evapg aq solns of the ale. ana an 
alkali hydroxide at high temp and reduced pressure The reaction is prelcrabiy 
earned out in a current of indifferent gas Thus, a soln contg 1 mol glycol 
mol coned NaOH is evapd in a water bath m vacuo. The product contains ZOZ/e 
Na Other examples are given „ 

Phenolic aldehydes. Saram fit Co A -G. Ger 613,678, Oct. 18, 1925 Tfie 
ozonides of the corresponding propeny! compds are reduced by hyposulfite sous, 
isoeugeno! in CHCJj is satd with O,. and the resulting ororude treated with MaiSiU* 

to give au 84% yield of vanillin. Other examples are given , _ ... 

Esters. I G Fambnind A -G (Erwin Schwa be, inventor). Cer oid.ioo 
A ug 6, 1925 In the manuf of esters from acids that are relatively non-volatile ana 
ales that are insol or difficultly sol In water, a reaction mixt. is used contg _ on| 7 * 
small excess, if any, of acid or ale. and also contg a water insol solvent for the ale . 

preferably a solvent b near 100* The distillate obtained from the mixt seps »» 

2 layers, the aq layer being removed and the layer of solvent and unreacted ale. being 
returned to the reaction vessel. The prepn of isobutyl phthalate With the use or 
toluene as the solvent is described in an example Cf C A. 24, 2141 . 

Esters of carbonic acid. I G. Fambnind A -G (Gerhard Steimmig and Max 
Viittwer, inventors) Ger 516,281. Nov 15, 1028 Carbonic esters of glycols ^ 
prepd by treating a, (2- chlotohydrins with alkali carbonates or bicarbonates Thus. 

glycol carbonate, CH«OC(0)OCHj, may be prepd by warming ethylenechlorohydna ^ 
mol with NaHCOi 1 mol for a few hr? while stirring Other examples are P?*5*JS? 
r , as fatty add glyeendes. I G Fambnind A.-G Bnt 338276, 

July 4. 1929 in the production of esters of polyhydne ales such as glycerol wlt “ 
a3 of Uns **d OT bhve oil, the component of lower b p is led vn vapor 
? „ m lor T, S nd su, ^ b, y w, th a earner gas such as H, for simultaneous hydrogena- 
uon, rn or tf|U vapor) at reduced pressure into the liquid higher-boilmg componcni 
P »h«ve the bp of Oie lower-boilmg component, and catalysts mar ** u5ed 
such as Mg oleate, 1LPO, or ZnCf|. Cf C A. 25, U5 
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Vinyl ethers. I G. Farbenind. A.-G. (Otto Ernst and Walter Berndt, inventors). 
Ger 513,679, May 24. 1927. Vinyl ethers of aromatic hydroxy compds. of a phenolic 
character, without substituents with OH groups linked to aliphatic residues, are ob- 
tained by treating the aromatic compds. with vinyl halides, especially the chloride, 
in the presence of bases and, optionally, catalysts Thus, PhOH, NaOH, water and 
vinyl chlonde are fused together at ISO-200' to give an £0% yield of vinyl phenyl 
ether of sp gr 0 977 (20°) and b 155-6' Other examples are given. Cf C. A 25, 
302 

Ethers of «-naphthytoethyl alcohol. I G Parse vino A-G (Gustav Reddehen 
and Hans Lange, inventors) Ger 516.230, Apr 3, 1929 o-(Ch!oromethyl)n3ph- 
thalene is treated with aliphatic or aromatic ales, in the presence of an acid binding 
agent. Examples are given of the prepn. of methyl a-naphthylmethyi ether, bu 134®, 
ethyl a-naphthylmethyi ether, bu 144.5°, butyl a-naphthylmethyl ether, bu 167°, and benzyl 
a naphthylmethyl ether, b,, 220° Cf Ger 508.S90 (C A 25, 716) 

Hydrogenating phenols. I G Farbentxd A.-G Bnt. 330,616, Apnl 17, 1929. 
Hydroaromatic hjdrocarbons are prepd. from phenols by hydrogenation at temps 
of 250-400° tinder pressures above 50 atm. with catalysts comprising oxides or sulfides 
of metals of the second to seventh periodic groups (preferably those of the sixth group) 
in admixt. with Cu, Ag. Au or metals of the eighth group or their oxides or sulfides. 
Xumerotis details and examples are given 

Dioxanes. I G Farbenind A.-G Ger 516,844, Dec. 23, 1927. Addn. to 
500,223 (C. A. 24, 4307). Single or mixed homologs of dioxane or xmxts. of dioxane 
therewith are prepd. as described in Ger. 500,223, using as initial materials the mixts 
of glycols obtainable from cracking gases, the by products obtained in ethenfymg such 
mixts., or the single higher glycols isolated from the mixts. Examples are given. 
Cf. C. A. 25, 524. 

In dan ones. I. G. Farbenind. A -G. (Fntz Mayer, inventor). Ger. 515,110. 
June II, 1927. Addn. to 513,204 (C. A 25, 1260). Indanones are prepd. from 
xylenes, halotoluenes or dihalobenrenes by condensing these with a halide of 0-chloro- 
propionic acid, and treating the resulting ketone as described in Ger 513,204. Thus. 
7 methyl-6-MoTo-3*ndanone, bu 183°, is obtained from o-chlorotoluene. Other 
examples are given also 

Naphthenates of al k aline earth and heavy metals. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. 
Bnt 335,863, Feb 22, 1929 In the prepn. of naphthenates such as those of Co. Pb, 
Mb. Zn, Ca, Pb-Ms or Co-Zn, naphthenic acid is saponified with K.OH and the re- 
sulting so In. is treated with a suitable alk. earth or heavy metal salt (all operations 
being earned out at boiling temp ) and the ppt thus formed may then be dned at 
130° in the same vessel 

Diaikyl sulfates. Hr ah uss events Lavbiotte fr£xes. Brit 336.631, June 25, 
1929. For m a kin g d i alk yl sulfates, the corresponding ether (derived from the alc. 
such as MeOH or PiOH and H,SO«) is caused to react with oleum, preferably in theo- 
retical proportions and at temps, below 50° (suitably 30°). Various details of pro- 
cedure are given. 

Sulfonamides. Imperial Chemical Lndcstries, Ltd , N. Bennett, H. Dodd 
and W. C. Sprent. Brit 336,512, Jan. 17, 1930. Monoalkylrylenesulfonamides 
are made by direct alkylation of xylenesulfonatnide with Me Cl or EtCl under pressure 
m the presence of caustic alkali Various details of procedure are given. 

Alkali salts of aromatic sulfohaloamides. Ckeu. Fab von Reydf.k A -G. (Curt 
Philipp, mventor). Ger 515.465. June 20, 1923 Addn. to 514,094 (C. A. 25, 1261) 
The reagents necessary for the method of Ger 514,094 are mixed in the dry state, and 
made mVo tablets d desired. The reaction is effected by dissolving the mixt in water 
One moL of the alkali may be dispensed with by using the sulfonamide in the form 
of its monosodium salt. 

Alu m inum gluconates. Chemische. Faerie vorm. Sandoz. Brit. 336,922, 
Feb 15, 1929 SoL A1 compds. forming stable solus, are obtained by reaction of A1 
compds. such as the sulfate with gluconic acid or its salts such as alk. earth metal 
gluconates (preferably in the presence of alk. earth metal hydroxides) The product 
may be evapd. to dryness or pptd. with ale. and the add salts obtained may be neutral- 
ized with NHj or other alkali, or a central salt may be obtained directly by reaction 
of an a lk a li al nmin ate soln with gluconic sad Cf. C. A. 24, 5437. 

Lead alkyl compounds. Standard Oil Co op III. Ger. 505,683. Aug. 27, 1926. 
“ Pb-Na alloy is heated with the desired dialkyl sulfate with free halogen or a metal 
hahde as a catalyzer. Thus a Pb-Na alloy contg. 10% Na is heated with (EtLSO, 
in toluene with KI j n water as the catalyst, to give Pb(Et), on distn. 
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Metal carbamates. 1. ^jj^^^'andfinely d,Ti^f'(^fe^bly mettt 
React.* ts effected Jn the absence of solvents, at temps 

sstsft C7 ”“ 

Ger 516,782. Apr 5. 1W7. Addn. to 614.<-1 1 h—zylidene imme or a itoich.o- 

mas asfa^ ■ — — ■ •'" 

^nSgWS&SiSK «*■■»»■*- .1.5. 11-saa; JsS-JSSSj 

iuftss. n Syffi^SSSSSiSsyass? 


pressure (with a base metti owm "“j* " ^^nhef^dneUMof 

diluent such as dccahydronaphthalene) Dm P ^mmO-VmethylhexahTdro»a 

heiahydrulnphctiyl from 4-aminotetJuby P y • wf iuUr reactions, and dtalyst 

whfch “ Tbe ■ ^ 

“ »SaS5S I. G Faaaevt, » A£ W® W^gH-g,. 

Nereshe.mer and Uilhelm Schneider, mvwton) convert** 

to 487,870 (C. A. 24. 1807). dene with fr <* 

ben tanth rone, or dmvi with a f ree °r ..nhiMAand then eondensin* th ^* 

O«ontg subsUtuents into the corresi^inr ketohali es^n ^ benzanthrone 

with other benzanthrone ketohalKfcs. beMan»te*e ^“^zanthrone ketnehtonde 

a^.-jssaa sissja^saSr «- « r '" 

C1 ^deawtion protfacti- Hevkel U g «- J^atK*Mom.trc 

i&iSISSSSSSS^ 

heianone and methylcyelohexanone. Cf C./U 4,M»t „ , 336,623. July 15 * *"* 
Halogenated fatty adds. I. G FmwM * -G. mol and wlucb may con 
Said or unsatd. fatty acids contg more than 8 C IMU i per " ^ and , IC | to In 

tain OH groups are treated with halogens or Wlt ‘ 1 “ I “ I V £ rcp uees a H atom by 
troduce at least 3 halogen atoms per mo! one at least of which ep^ wtrahfmn , na lrd 
substitution Examples are given of the production of ' . p^tachlorodihydroiT 

and hexachlonnated ncinoleic acid, tnchlonnated o Jeic aad . pen a nd bexa 

steanc acid, heptachlonnated Incmotec s Mid • ng adhesive properties, 

chlorinated steanc acid, etc The products »"“**• usually M 8 
or plastic or resinous materials Cf C. A. 24, 3517 er^bannes Siebseb and 

Aromatic dicarboxylic acids. ROTCEtowa«K* A -G XJ . . Q c f aromatic 
Ernst Cuttman inventors) Ger 516.ZCJ. May 6. «» to dipbemc 

o^liketones to dicarboxyhc aads. e f . the otidation of p ^” ia _ 1 __ r Jl. (Sn y^th Kift * 
acid, is effected in aq alk suspension with HiOi. or in at, * u T p ”fl 0OT , ExaraP ,rt 
like metal peroxide An addn of JleOH or EtOH accelerates the reaction ^ 

*” ’sxdfonle adds of the fatty eerie*. H. Tk. DOhmb A.-G Fr. ■ ^unj 

1930 Sulfonic compds of higher fatty acids and their alto ■ »1U «e ^ janric 

the corresponding a-bromo fatty acids with an alkali sulfiriu ^ ^ sola 

aad is dissolved in aq NH« and the eoln. is boiled under reflux witn wettw*» 

of (NHOiSOj, giving the NH, salt of the a-sulfolaunc aad The procucm 

purifying, emulsifying and foaming agents. Milt- 

Sulfonie adds, naphthenic adds, etc. N.-V. DB BATAArs< ?^ i 5T R , m j bke aads 
SCJUtf IJ Fr 694,578, Apr. 28. 1930 Purified sulfonic, naphthenic ana ^ ^ 
are prtpd. by dissolving the initial material in water and treating witn ^ after 
oil, etc . sufficient to permit the substances to be purified, to sep witn w 
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which the aq sola js decanted and the tar oil is remov ed from the purified products 
by distn Cf C A 24, 629 

Aliphatic acids end esters such as acetic add and methyl acetate. B*msn 
Cclavcsb. Ltd , and IV Bader Brit. 337,053. July 27. 1929 MeOII or other 
liquid aliphatic ale is mixed with one or more acid catal>sts such as H«PO« and the 
mist is subjected to the action of CO at 200-450° and at pressures up to 300 atm 
Esters in the reaction products may be saponified with 11,0 in the presence of II«SO« 
(or, preferably, HjPOt) at 150-300° to produce an aetd and an ether App and various 
details of procedure are described 

Concentrating acetic acid. Martin Mucdan and Jossp Wimmbr (to Consortium 
Elektrochemische Industrie, G m. b H.). U. S 1,792,113, Feb. 10 See Fr. 071,283 
(C A. 24, 2143) 

Concentrating aqueous solutions of formic and acetic acids. Jambs Nelson, 
Ltd Ger. 513.574, July 13, 1927 See Bnt 281,827 (C A 22, 3609) 

Acetic and formic acid. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd Fr 694,016. 
Apr 16. 1930 Aq solns of AcOH or HCOOll are coned by passing the vapors thereof 
over active C at a temp of 120-130*, whereby the acid is absorbed in preference The 
absorbed acid is sepd from the C by raising the temp and reducing the pressure. 

Carboxylic acid chlorides. Franz Henlb (to 1 G Farbemnd, A.-G ). U. S. 
1,792,163, Teb 10 In prepg carboxylic Bad chlorides such as acetyl chloride, chloro- 
acetyl chlonde, propionyl chloride or butyryl chlonde by reaction of the corresponding 
free acids with sulfochlonde compds such as Na chlorosulfonate or p-toluenesulfo- 
chlonde, the reaction is rendered more efficient and almost quant, yields are obtained 
by adding to the reaction mixt. a “solid extender” such as NaCl, and other substances 
may be added such as a neutral sulfate, a pyrosulfate, kaolin or sand Several examples 
with details of procedure are given 

Acetic anhydride and other aliphatic anhydrides. H Dreyfus Brit. 336,900, 
July 22, 1929 For producing the anhydride, the vapor of the corresponding acid is 
contacted with an oxide or acid of As or Sb or a salt of such an acid such as arsenates 
or antimonates of Na or K or Mg arsenate, which may be placed in tubes on a earner. 
Various details and modifications of procedure are described 

Ethylene from acetylene. I. G Farbenind. A-G Brit. 330.999, May 24, 
1929. Te or a compact form of Ni is used as catalyst in forming C1H4 by hydrogena- 
tion of Cjll, The Te may be used either in compact form or distnbuted on a earner. 
Cf C A 24, 4523. 

Absorbing ethylene in sulfuric acid. N.-V. ds Bataapschs Petroleum Maat- 
schappij Bnt. 330.C03, June 4. 1929 Various compds of Os, Ir, Pt, Ru, Rh, Pd. 
Cu, Fe, Co or Ni are used in the HjSO* as catalysts in absorbing CjH, or treating crude 
gases contg CiH, such as natural gas or cracking gases, to obtain a soln which may 
be hydrolyzed, distd. or otherwise treated for the production of esters, ales , ethers, 
etc. Vanous compds of the catalytic metals may be added to the soln and then 
converted into sol complex compds. by passing CO or nitnc oxide through the soln. 
Solvents such as EtOH, HOAc, PhNOj or ether may be added to the II, SO, and froth- 
forming or emulsifying agents also may be added Bnt 336.604 relates to a process 
of generally similar character for the absorption of olefins contg more than 2 C atoms 
such as propylene or diallyl or crude gases contg. these or similar compds Various 
details and modifications of procedure end examples are given 

Absorbing ethylene in sulfuric add. N.-V. db Bataafschb Petroleum Maat- 
SCHAppij Bnt. 336,633. June 4, 1929 The absorption is catalyzed by the presence 
of one or more of the metals Pt, Pd, Os. Ir, Ru or Rh or their compds , in finely divided 
form and preferably on a earner such as carbon black, silica gel or decolorizing clay 
(suitably in the form of a colloidal ppt ). 

Dichloroethylene. Consortium fGr Elettrochemischb Industrie G m. b. H. 
Fr. 694,054, Apr. 16, 1930. Dichloroethylene is prepd. by passing tnchloroe thane over 
heated catalysts composed of salts of heavy metals such as Fe or Cu or alk earth 
compds such as BaCl, 

Oxidizing propylene. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Fr. 694,726, 
Apr. 29, 1930 Isopropyl ale. and isopropyl acetate are obtained by absorbing propylene 
m a mixt of coned H,SOi and glacial AcOH and hydrolyzing the sulfuric esters formed 

Methanol. H. Dreyfus. Brit 335,962, June 5, 1929 In synthesizing MeOH 
from CO and If, the reaction gases are passed first over one or more masses of ZnO 
with or without Cr oxide and then over one or more MeOH catalysts which are sensi- 
tive to S poisoning such as catalysts contg. Cu or Mn or their compds Various details 
of procedure are described and water gas may be used as an initial material 
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ifYi im nor so in pressure) The catalyst Is pfflpnMy prepu y PP k r/yv-VA* 
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crude product obtained by absorbing or condensing the mixt leavir^ e ^ ^ 

m that the distillate is rendered substantially neutral Hnt 330 283r^mes to ^ 

mas csf £says sSSs aHas 
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cedure are described Cl C A 24,806 . _ _ r.oi 182 Apr. 24, 

Acetaldehyde. GiTTBnoFFNVNcsiiCTns Odesilausen A.-G. Fr. CW^Apr^ 
1030 Acll is prepd by passing CH, and COi through an elec. field . the field 
currents of high frequency and tension Contactnibstances may be pi * 

Urea. A B. Lavs. Bnt. 335 913, June 27. 1029 In * u < 
Nil. and liquid CO, are continuously and separately Mrodu«4 ' *£ “ Indrawn 

clave maintained under pressure, and the melt contg u [ c f distn and 
from the autoclave, unconverted Nils and CO, are acpd from the melt y a 
are sepd from each other, and after being dned compressed 8n . d '^ u " d J^cedurt 
reintroduced in liquid form into the autoclave \ * °l i p . p *.“^Sd as 

are described and producer gas (with conversion of Its CO into CO,) may « 
a starting material (the Nil, being produced by catalytic synthesis from N ana n, 


is treated vnth 1I.S in the absence ol liquids or in vne present s- >tninMi 

liquids sufficient to forni a paste (such as water or MeOH.EtOH, aniline, ais^i j 

EtOAc or other esters, pyndine or hydrocarbons such as C.II, or their _ha '®* , . ^ 

and in some cases alk substances such as NH, and gaseous a mines are “<’° fa usu3U y 
materials may be subjected to high pressures and to stirring and the te P ye 

should not exceed 100*. The thiourea is extd from the reaction mixt. Dy ■ # , c 

solvent such as acetone, pyndine or its homologs, mixts of ales and eweis^ a , 


and C,II, or of ales and CIIC1,. CCU 
aq ales Vanous details of procedure 


cases by aq. mixts. si 

Cf C. A. 24, 4524 


ucs vanous details ot procedure are aescrioea a-i Wn. 

5-HaIo-2-tmino-l-alkoxy- and -1-araliyloiybemenes and intermeaisw 8 - , . 
helm Fiitky (to General Aniline Works). U. S 1,792,156. Teb 10 By “ PJ 0 f 
addn of halogenating agents such as SOiCl, or Br, sufficient for the ,n J r< ™ - n( i 
2 halogen atoms, to suspensions (suitably in C.II.C1. or PhNO.) of o.o'-dialkoxy- ■£* 
p,o'-diaralkyloTydiphenylureas (obtainable by causing the corresponding aonnoco 
to react with phosgene in the presence of an acid binding agent) there are lorme 
halogen compds of the general formula 4,2 X(RO)C.H^J1ICONHC.H,(OR)A^. 
wherein R stands for alkyl or aralkyl and X stands for halogen These «i P • 
when split up by means of a caustic alkali or NII«OII are converted into »*“ 
amino-l-alkoxy- and -1 aralkyloxybenzenes such as S<hloro-2 ami no- 1 ® J*L. jg - 
benzene, m. about 62*. 5-bromo-2 amino-l-mcthoxybenzcne. m 60-1 , h "*", 101 j 
ammo-l-ethoxybenzene, m 32*. 5-chloro-2-amino-l -butoxybenze ne, bu lob / -n 
6-chl oro-2 amino-1 -benxyloxybenzene, m. 46-7*. Details of procedure for maxing 
these compds are given. 

l-Pbenyl-2-methylflmino-l-propanol (ephedrme). Knoll A.-G 
Fabhubn and W. Klaveiin Bnt. 336,412, July 30, 1929 


l-Phenyl-1.2 propane- 
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ilionc (aeetylbentoyl) Is treated with a reducing agent (suitably activated Af In the 
presence of water) in the presence of methylamine 

Flavtn throne, etc. W. Smith. L. J IIoolkv, J Thomas and Scottish Dvrs, 
I,tr llrit .330,083, April )f», 1020 l.l'-DnnlbrnqumonyJs conig Cl, Hr or sulfonic 
groups In the 2,2'-posl lions are condensed with substances contg reactive H atoms 
such as Nil), monomethylamine, aniline, nminoantlimquinoTics. phenols, mercaptnns 
or Na phenate or similar cotnpds Wien Nil, is used condensation Is followed by ring 
ctosurc of the 2.2’ diaminn 1,1' dianthroqtiinonyl to form flavanthronc Various 
examples are given _ _ 

4,l(y-Dlaminoperyleno. F. Drnsa. Hrit S3tt.11 1, Dec 22, 1028 See Fr. 
ttStt.2.13 (C. A 25, MS) 

Isatln and Its derivatives. Groan KRXNZLns. Arthur Wolfram and Tmil 
IlAUsnttRFrR (to General Aniline Works) It S 1,702.170 I eh 10 Cyanoformaryl 
nies of the general formula RNIICOCN in which R stands for a substituted or tin- 
substituted aromatic residue having at least one free o position to the iinfno group 
ore transformed into Isatins by ring closure with a condensing metal chloride such as 
A1CI, or ZnCb Kxamples are given of the treatment of cynnnformmilide, cyano- 
forro(2 methyl-3 chlornnnilnlr) (yielding fi ehlom 7 methy Iisntjn) cynnofonn(3,5- 
dichloronnihde) (yielding the 4 0 dichlormsatin) A’cyannformyKfl mphthyliminc) 
(yielding n 2.1 mphthlsatln. m 218*). cynnofnrmO.Vditnrthylanihde) (yielding 4 tt- 
dime thy lisa tin), and A'-cynnoformyl(l-chforo-2 naphthyl-iminc) (yielding 1 chloro 2.3- 
nnplithlsatln, m 2fi2*) 

Benryl chloride. fumatAL Chemical Inpustriiis, Ltd Tr C0-1 ,420, Apr. 25, 
103(1 C«lf|CI!|CI Is obtained liy treating the crude liquids from the imnuf of benzyl 
cellulose with 1ICI The liquids are given ft preliminary treatment with an idle sub- 
stance such as N’ajCOi to remove I’e or other metals After removal of C«HiCHiCl 
the residue is treated with Cl to give o mlxt of C a If|CIIiCI and TtzII 

Vinyl chloride. 1. G Pardknind. A *G Fr 081.575, Apr 20, 1030 Vinyl 
chloride Is prepd hy treating ctliyfene chforldc with KOIf dissolved In McOIf. 
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Studies In the physical chemistry of muscle globulin. II. Some physico-chemical 
properties of muscle globulin (myosin). John T. F. ns all /. i(i<V. Chem. 89, 
28<>-313(1030); cf. C. A . 22, 2174— The muscle globulin Is prepd by extg fresh, 
finely ground muscle with an excess or a 1.2 Jf KC1 soln buffered with KilII’O, nnd 
KlljI'Oi The soln should have an Ionic strength of 1 2 to 1 5 and jj 5 1 to 5 5, 
The protein Is collected and purified by changing the Ionic strength of the ext. several 
times, thus causing either a redissolvlng or rcpptn When pptd , muscle globulin 
settles out as micellar particles which cone to n thick jelly like mass on centrifugation 
The pptd. protein has Its Isoclcc point at /hi 5 1 to 5 5 nnd between fin C 2 and tt tt 
is the rone of minimal acid- and base binding capacity. Myosin Is almost completely 
insol In the absence of salts or even In the presence of salts at low Ionic strengths As 
the phosphate soln approaches pn 7 4 there Is a sudden rise in soly. betw een Ionic 
strength 0 25 and 0 30 Myosin can be sepd from serum globulin by pptn In dil. 
salt solns Myosm requires prater concns of neutral salts to ppt It than Pptd fibrino- 
gen but somewhat less than is needed by cugtobutm At f>n 7 nnd 0* it is completely 
pptd. by 4 4 to 4 tt J f N*C1. Increasing the temp decreases the soly of myosin la 
coned, salt solns In the absence of salts myosin Is insol. from Pn 4 5 to 8 and at all 
salt concns It is Insol. from pit 6 to 0 In moderate salt concns it Is sol If the pn is 
alk. to 0 0 and os the acidity becomes greater than #>n 5 the protein dissolves w Ithout the 
presence of • neutral salt. Alk. to pn 10, It is also sol in the absence of salt. The 
viscosity of myosin is of a higher order of magnitude than that of the blood proteins 
of myogen liven coned, ppts of proteins contain P8 to 00% H,0 and tills 11,0 can 
not be removed unless the protein is denatured in the process In the nearly complete 
absence of salt, and In the presence of small quantities of alkali, gels of the protein 
of a peculiar character are formed. Tinslly myosin Is compared to the proteins studied 
by other Investigators j. r. Adams 
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I’TrcVZ'^mm-. c c. ‘%rrga 

:srr«. i ana i-asassr-sssa 

for ,h. J,.n rf thr W mrf»K..Jbiil.™« 

ol the mjo'in has no effect «t,‘ bc WCt , pr roaehes <5* ms m lower limit with 

,t low temp U » „ '. f S or const. conoi and irnym 

increasing diln 1 or const temp ' ■“* ffJ’the'tTUtion Iwtween the angle of isodine 
temp chmmcteri.t.ccun^mret.Wmlnrf^t^ ^SS?*h.eh is not affected by W 

form shape and si*e IV. The * nlI0 “ p J JLi tQ Dfove that myosin solns. contain 

Ibid 351-WJ —A description is given of the «PP «cd to prov m , ^ ^n^ure of the 
anisotropic particles and that an.sotropy is corunected with by ^cter- 

protein Double refraction and angularvelocity f ny pven prepn 

ist.c curves, which vary with protein eoncn . arc reproduciWe i J of the* 
■ appears to be no aging effect. The genera 


a pcnod of time and ther 


fdcte' destruction of the double refraction of flow-^ u ” to?h?«b'«<™C stresses 

“ tz s?sr •• 


obsen ed facts The Gans eflect also indicates that *? /parties are of uniform o re 
The evidence also indicates that the anisotropic protein *? —,-^onUin rod shaped 
and shape The properties of myosin solns iuu«tj that they location in the 

particles The double refraction °, f “f51 n «K^Md pbySeochem properties 


anisotropic disk of the 


rasa ^tgssr-rn 

lay a part in the functional activity o the ««*»• * 


suggest that it may play a part in the functional ««ivuy —Blood 

Light and catalase. II KoBPrn. StraUenlherap 34, 6S«*«Hllvr ^ c A 

catalase is regarded as storing radiant energy. .i. rtro iTtea. P PovntTS 

Micellar modifications of human serum by . W 5“L nfw'rak electro- 


lvtes on human serum is analogous to that obtained hy strOTig .j.* viscosity of 


2 S^rtu“itoSr. a«dity increases. miceUar vol . ■“ f n SeaJ«d«mten‘ 

the scrum increases to a max value and then diminish e * . vlscosl ty constantly 

of bile salts in scrum, the micellar vol as shown by 5 ^ eased acidity, but 

decreases The cond of the serum increases constantly with itnere B q B 

remains const, when the concn of the bile salts In the serum vanes. 


nlsm of the addifleabon of tissue culture memu^. * • media 
: bud 103, 11SO-I(I930) -The decrease in _pH M ^ MB result 

o Pi, 7 0 is explained by glucolj-sis. «£■““«* the fw 
c aod on bi carbonates Carrels method^ works 


Compt rind 

from approx f>n ru - - - — r- - 

of the action of lactic aod on bicarbonates k^rrei 

of tissue culture by controlling the COj content or the iui “ 1 ' J n"'(^ij*cNSTBTTE* 
satisfactorily . ^aa 

Nucleic acid L Eniymes which spht nucleic acid. \VT*x+i » TC -tables 
Schol Mid Unto Imp Kioto 13, 162-75(1930) —The leaves and noli otgreenv^ p N 
and seeds, in general are ncher in nuclease than are the fruits A swy^^ ^ ^ 
ratio shows that the base sugar compds are more difficultly brolcena nucleases, 

phosphonc acid sugar compds. Nudeic aad is rapidly attacked y P const rate 
the hydrolysis reaching a mar in 3 to 4 days and continuing at .an ai thy® 0 * 

riant nucleases split yeast nucleic acid about 3 to 6 times as readily a y jccompa 
nucleic acid The optimal pu for the reaction is C 2 while a rapid decun punne 
occurs in weakly alk medium The relationship between the setting nuclease 5 

bases and of phosphonc acid remains const at different pa^val ’S»Wb,WS 


stable in acid or alk medium and are more or less completely adsorbed 

influence the completeness °f thwPrt^ 


earth or kaolin The reaction does not mnuence me cumi'™ - - " .H e 
Animal nucleases were shown to be present in almost every organ bute-pv^ Craces 
liver, pancreas, spleen, kidneys and small intestine while they _ occurred , ,v rou ch B 
in the blood, musdes aad the brain IL The decomposition of nucleic aci # 

proteus. Ibid 17&-81 — Proleui tuJganr, grown on agar media, was tran 
sterile medium contg nucleic add and allowed to Incubate for 7 days 


The followiBS 
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ecrapds. were proved to be present in tie bacterial dipest ol yeast nudeic arid either 
be in p , elementary analyses or both- succinic aad. hypaxanthire. xanthine and 
cfac-1; cytcwre was net found. With thymus nuddc acid the same products were 
obtained and n’.so thvntce No cytosine was isolated from the animal nucleic add 
TTI- The partial hydrolysis o! nucleic add through plant nuclease. Ibid 1S2-6. — 
On the digestion cf yeast ccdeic aad with an eat. of soy-bean powder, guanosroe. 
adenosine and o tidme were isolated but no undine. These tnols. were proved to con- 
tain pentores. On digest: on with an eat. of spinach, adenosine was also proved to be 
present. When throws cudeic add was treated with soy-bean nudease. guanire 
hexoside was formed H J. Dim. Jr. 

Denaturaticn cf proteins by urea. W. Ransom*. Xsltift 120, PS5(1330). — 
The rate of denaturation of approx, isoelectric egg albumm by urea has a neg temp, 
cocff. H. J. Deem, Jr 

The structure of the hemocyanins- L The Isolabon of •‘hemocurnn," the 
copper component of hemocyanin. (Octopus vulgans) Arou Scmim. Z. pbyn V 
Cir— 154. 232-17(19311. d C A 24, 5771 — Hemocyanin. the blue pigment in the 
blood of molluscs and cru'tacea. may be coagulated without loss of resp’iatccy function, 
and m this respect difers from hemoglobin. The m«st ccugulum retains the property 
of binding and again releasing O. as shown by alternate coloration and deed eviration, 
but when comp'etelr dried it undergoe s an alteration by which this property is destroyed 
The Cu complex, however, is not split out unless the substance Is treated with alkali 
The linkage between metal component and protein is therefore more stable and of a 
different nature than that existing in hemoglobin. It is very resistant to a ads. in fact 
more resistant than that of the metal itself, since the latter appears as ion before the 
entire complex is liberated. In the prepn of the Cn component the finely powd 
denatured kemoctanin is treated with *V Ns OH The substance swells and soon takes 
on a reddish violet color The color then gradually disappears but the scin finally 
becomes dark and a green ppti forms. The reaction is complete after 24 hrs. at 37* 
After removal of the mother liquor which contains the protein component, the rptd 
lowsfni, as Na salt, is dissolved in hot HiO or hot dil. EtOH to a dark wine- red 
sola and repptd. by weak adds as a diSccltly sol. given substance. Analysis gave 
the following values; C 45 W. H 6 f«. N I2.5S and Cu 6.27^ T and S were absent. 
The substance has not yet been arystd ; hence the calcn. of an empirical formula was 
not attempted. The behavior of the substance toward solvents, the high H content 
which excludes an aromatic ring struct ur e, and finally the spectroscopic behavior of the 
Na salt and the pyridine solo, of the add show that a porphyrin structure is not present. 
Neither in structure nor in mode of linkage to protein does it resemble hematin. Oi 
the assumption that 1 mol. of hemocupnu contains 1 atom of Cu. the electrometric 
titration curve shows it to be a tetra basic add. It dissociates in 2 stages with dissxm 
coasts, of approx. 4 X 10 _I and S X 10~'\ resp. Titration of fcemocupnn explains 
the color changes which occ ur also with hemocyanin itself. The alk. soln., i. t . the 
quadrivalent ion of the dissoed. Na salt, is wine red. At Pn S.5 a development of blue 
color beg-ns and increases up to pa 7.4. at which point the 2 weak aad groups have been 
neu trained. and the coIct is now pure blue. This represents the aad Na salt. f. r , 
the bivalent disrecd. ion. Further titration changes the color to green until finally 
the green undissocd. aad reps, out The change of color to green, frequently ob serv ed with 
hemocyanin. has nothing to do with the formation of a hypothetical '*methemocvania’' ( 
it is a property of the cndissocd. substance. Hemocupnu dissolves in caacd. NII,OH 
wiih a green cdor which changes to red when the rein, is d3d. It centains no free NH*. 
but n ben kvdrolveed by S hrs.' boiling with coned. HC1 practically all of the N becomes 
Nllj. S.mdar treatment with coned. NaOH co n ver ts only 24^, of the N to Nil* 
This behavicr is the reverse of that usually observed with polypeptides. The Chi is 
evidently not linked to NHi groups. A. W. Dox 

Carbohydrate red arise. Hass v. Eclkr asp Ragvar Nilsson. Z. phyn-V. 
Can. 154, 2‘*>-5 ; 'lf'3l). — The hexorepbaspbate-dehydrogenare present in the seeds 
of jute (Ci— th.—sti rafsaiiul requmes ccrymare for its activity. If the coxymare of 
the seed ext. is removed bv dulvsis the earyme action vanishes but can be restored bv 
addn. of corvmase. The instahil.ty of earyme action in the ext. is cot due to lability 
of the enrvme but to destruction of the ceuymare. Methylene blue reduction with 
fresh muscle aad muscle ext. is activated bv addn. of creatine. Washed muscle and 
dry prepns^ cn the other hand, are not activated by creatine. Both tvpes of muscle 
Piepn. are activated by aeatinephosphcric add. It is possible, however, that the 
activation mav be due to a small impurity in the creatine and creatine phosphoric add 
prepss. wh : ch exert a doner action. A_ \p. Dox 
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0 „ „dte, ra ».tk» ..a =«a«a •' «* J ' "ITS* 

hh* H’wlirtr. 10, 29-31(1931) r Rova. R- Amiov. act 11 FBCn * 

Optical specificity ct humtn «**'«**• * 5 £. fl _ Thc results of Bamann and 
COLD Khn \Vo<h!chr ^y,,, oihwMhtf 

Laeverenz regarding the effector stryrh rsterof mandelic acid have been confirmed 
esterase in the hydrolysis of the racemic Tt , fStfT Meditating the spMtrtt 

It has a similar effect upon |0 the fart that strychnine 

of the (-ester The prater yl«Jtje4the(h3^rrtr| by about 807«e 

accelerates the splitting of the formed enryme-i-c „ Fact* 

„a jtjssrtt: issurft 

n AC “"Viu<£" 

" M rtS« 7 iSSS» 1« ‘“v 

FBT URFTIEY Arch rharr i 269, 50-02(1031 ) —An ad' drt«. ^ c NoMIAH act 
Stud.es on pectin. V. The *SSJSci«5n * efc A 25, »»« -‘ n,f . 

Jolts T Martin p.ochrmj 24, Cl ^ hydroly^S 

Ca pedate, luraldehyde and CO, were cjtiJ I at ,nt< I> t ft 0 | t he pectin ring proceeds 
carried out at 100*. with 0 5% » nd 0 ? « ^ 1 t US/wSS* ireup* A polyuronide 
more rapidly than the destruction of ‘ Bevjauiv Harrow 

denv of pectin was rrrpd hr alV hydrolvs,s of pedi Xd*nr«He»isc*fl^" 

Quantum problems in radiation b'ol»KT. R G™* 57S0i 25, 129) « the 
19, 20(1931) — hrora the recent results of V. ycVoff (C d . zs, of G ’* theory 

influence of radiation on B a<U. concluaons can '*dmwn of the badena foUowsan 
as to the efled of eledron impulses in a cell Th'aymg n t roasting of the 

exponential curse for waves between 0 5 i and 4 A U , , the W£ amxtd u, e ".pparrnt 
radiation dose fador and a probability fador rrom thc|« l h y e^ges *• 
vol " V of the cell which is sensitise for radiation U fc x _ 4 - 8 A U. (Cf 
previous work of Lacassapie and HolweeV on B [i > - 0 50-2.3 A V Is 

23, 102S) case a const V The mean rath of an ei^tron^^ outside I 

smaller than its range of action: hence the ****** ® f {Ird it » f° u0, | 

have to be included in the probability ralcns In “«“"*£* ' with the results rf 
that the true I is const in all cases and that cilcd Isa ucs agree ^ tht!f mean 
\V In the case of L and II the range of the wU-cdrons i s I w taTT^ ^ t nUie 

path and therefore does not aflcd l Tor the ”"L to i/„. of the total vol ) 

cell is to be used, not that inside the sensitive rails only ( /.. t A . tfd , n ov er the 
Apparently this indicates that several small of cells without 

cell, a conclusion which is m agreement with the b ol ^ f] 

nuclei The change of l with X and its const value ^ 

range is a direct proof for the quantum charadrr of the influent DER hobvRN^ 

The proteolytic action of papain “* “**“££.,,?! a V^n wi)) d^e^an increase 
Jew 19, 133(1911) — Recently Waldschmidt Leitr (/Mi 18, 05-fl XSUJJ fronl their 

in proteolytic activity of papain and cathepsin by rerno\-al ^ vy presence of 

solns and attributed the increase obtained by K. (C <4 » min d that at pa 5 

11CN’ in the solns. freed from metal In a further study '* { -^pje* fornuor 

HCN up to concn, ol 0 2 mole ha, no .fleet •. jj' JJ" ’SlZS T? 82 » 

substances (like HCN) depends on the nature of the metal lmpunty ii ^ of 

Zn as was prosed formerly for this case. HCN has bltle effect: therefc^tm y 

the metal is far more tffed.ve If Au is present as wbAitor. HCN ■“ A 

efled by changing the Au ions into complex ions (cf also Gra sm jjoBVBH 

Biochem ” of Oppenheimer. p 184(193011 A*5Mt» 

Specificity of animal proteases. XXII. blods of acbon of peph —In 

K »iu ... Tun nm. Bet MB, 221— 101(1031). d C A 
order to det the mechanism of the reaction of aminopolypeptidase U) « tne “ (fl) 
the inhibitory efled of various substances on the action of 1 and ol pep ^ 
was studied The substances used were benzoyl glyone (III), ben y j^omo- 
benzoyltnglyeme, bromoisocaproylglycme (IV), bromoisocaproyldiglycine t /* 
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isocaproyltnglyane (VI). p-nitroticnzoylgly cine (VII). acetune aad (VIH). phthalimide 
(IX), sarcosme (X). nllantoin (XI). creatinine (XII). glycine anhydride (XIII), bcnzoyl- 
glyane with changing concn of substrate, benzoy Iglycine with changing con cn of 
enzyme, benzoy lsarcosmc and 'otne ammo acids (glycocoll, a-alanine, l leucine, a- 
glutamimc aad) From the results obtained certain conclusions may be drawn That 
the inhibitory action of the NH group depends on its aad character is shown by the 
fact that III, IV, VII, VIII, IX and X inhibit the action of I; XI, Xn and XIII do not 
That only the peptide linkage adjacent to the aad residue has an inhibitory effect is 
shown by the fact that equiv quantities of IV, V and VI show the same inhibition 
of the action nromoisocapro>ltngl>c>lt>rosine shows an increased inhibitory action, 
since it has more than one NH group to react with the enzyme The cleavage of natural 
peptides may perhaps be explained thus — that the COOH activates the Nil group for 
reaction with the enzyme This view is strengthened by the fact that X, which has 
no free NH, group but an Nil group, inhibits the action of I. Yet for other reasons 
it seems that the activation of the Nil group is caused by the enzyme, » e . that the 
union of the enzyme with the NII, group of the peptides first renders the NH group 
capable of functioning as the second point of attachment The results support the 
theory that the NH group functions as a point of attachment for all peptidases This 
is the first common pnnaple found for the action of peptidases Louise Kelley 
A new proteolytic action of extracts of intestinal mucous membrane. Arnold 
K Halls and Franz KOiiler Her MB, 3S3-7{1031), cf preceding abstract and 
C A 25, 15-12 — Although dipeptidase and aminopolypcptidase from intestinal mucous 
membrane attack the Nil, nnd NII groups of peptides, glycerol exts of the membrane 
show a hydrolytic action of pcptide-Iikc substances which contain no NH, or COOH 
groups, e g, chloroacet>l-o nitranilme The enzyme action described here belongs 
to a new type of peptidases which apparently rc3ct only with the NII group The 
enzyme seems either to be present in very small quantities or to lose its activity easily 
as a result of inhibitory substances, for in the expts the increase in aadity was very 
slight Expts with chloroacetyl-p-mtroanibne and benzoy Itnglyane showed the opti 
muwjn for cleavage to be about 8 Louise Ktllev 

The crystallization, denaturation and flocculation of proteins with special reference 
to albumin and hemoglobin, together with an appendix on the physicochemical be- 
havior of glycine, w C M Lewis Cheen Rmrxs 8, 81-105(1031) — Certain 
aspects of the behavior of dcnaturable proteins in respect to crystn • denaturation 
and floccutation are rev lewcd A no of closely related problems are also considered, 

among them the physicoclicm behavior of glycine in sola Louise Kelley 

Action of sulfbydryl, Iron and cyanide compounds on the oxygen consumption of 
living cells. Sanford M Rosenthal U S Pub Health Refits <6, 621-30(1931) — 
Glutathione, either in the oxidized or reduced form, when added to various tissues or 
to yeast cells, does not accelerate the rate of O consumption Under the conditions 
of these expts, rat h\cr, brain, testicle, Jensen sarcoma and chicken erythrocytes 
are able to Veep SU glutathione m the reduced state. The addn of considerable quan- 
tities of cysteine and Fe to these tissues does not overcome this property Cysteine 
is also kept reduced by these tissues, even in the presence of added Te Rat kidney 
permits the slow oxidation of glutathione and cysteine Blood scrum causes a marked 
acceleration in the rate of oxidation of glutathione. Ilemin, Na Te tartrate or Fe- 
SO, (NH,),SO, GILO causes no acceleration of the O consumption of rat tissues or 
yeast cells _ idetkcmoglobm, Na Te tartrate and Ft SO, (NH,)£0, GU,0 can prevent 
part of the inhibition of O uptake caused by NaCN. Oxyhemoglobin is less effective, 
while bemin shows no effect. Neither oxidized nor reduced glutathione influences the 
inhibition of respiration by cyanide However, a slight antagonism can be demonstrated 
if S-S glutathione and cyanide are allowed to react for a considerable time before they 
are added to the tissue. KCN and a amino- f? sulfopropiomc aad do no inhibit the 
O consumption of rat testes KCNS causes a slight increase in the rate of O consump- 
tion of rat testes. The significance of these results with respect to the mechanism 
of the action of cyanide upon living cells is disaisscd J A Kennedy 

Kinetics of esterase activity m comparison with acid catalysis. Ernst A Sym. 
Biochem Z . 230, 19-50(1931) — To avoid inactivation of esterase by the substrate and 
to provide a suitable solvent for the various org. acids, ales and esters, an acetone 
medium was found most favorable. In studying the inactivation of the esterase in 
the presence of 0 2 mol AcOH per 1 it was found that this becomes less as the mol 
** • °* the ale. increases (up to butyl ale ) and this is also true for the homologous fatty 
acids of the aliphatic senes The inactivation of the esterase by H,0 in an acetone 
medium tecomcs considerable at a concn. of G-8 mots, per 1. Comparative expts. 
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with esterase and with HC1 Water Activates esterase and 

reaction velocity const. is subject to Urge vamuotw^ ^ nse m the butyric R C d 
inhibits IIC1 catalysis The peflT then it remains const or even 

conen , very rapidly up to a o 0 0 m°i P« ^ , Il(Icrent 0 !m o( the homolo- 

diminishes The velocity of the ertenfiattai reacuon^ J# practIca Uy the same 

Eons senes, with esterase or HCt. or undtf the Inllue of ^^fiction is entirety 

However, the influence of hemolotous aadson th Ja ^ ^ thermal reaction The 
different for esterase than for the 1ICU cat 7 ' „ 0 f contact catalysis 

hypothesis is developed of the ester formation by a process g MoRODUS 

Characterization of protemi through the of 

Cm.sc, ., H Sachssb and W. Bret Mem Z „ offered a. a 

the proteins for Cu is measured by the e m f of the coroi^ . ^ prot nn solr-s 

means of identifying the different J^ a ^utive5? tbTe ««• « ** ,n * det ? 

and CuSO. (biuret reaction) has bcenstudu ed q. ^ te mp in the following Cham i Cu|. 
p n rot2n U +NaSllKarcisO U .|Cu‘ The influence of the alkali at the end o 

reaches* a°defimte point which cmffd be^etd not only B^Uochem 

A ioi chances in depolarization, viscosity ana ugm » ‘ .. „ { with 

differences become apparent .especially in high P"£f‘“ ^^btinin than with globulin 
rising NaOH conen is found to ,n “ eas J\'"“ ch lh . m f of the albumin diminishes 
On the contrary, with increasing Cu *»"«•< ® i ntfrpr eted as showing that in 
more rapidly than that of the globuhn Th«e fact! i!7« tteCu than in globulin, but 
albumin the Cu binding groups have a greater theoretical and method.- 
that their no is smaller m albumin than in ^ ° bu ““ S MorCUUS 
cal points are discussed in connection with this stuay. -elutions. c Ernscn. 

Depolarization and light absorption of alkabne P™*'* ”?KpoUr,iation d 
H Sachssb and D Lance Biochem Z 230. ^” 11 0 iL‘i 1 conen These alterations 
alt protein solns vanes with toe and w,l £ .?** *’^‘ ^rtodes, which only occur 
are due to the swelling as well as breaking up of the protein ^ part <a . ^ ^ brokelI up 
in the presence of sufficiently Urge alkali contms Globulin g Morcou* 

than^albumm ^ tUuJine protein solutions. G Emto ^^buhn^M. °° 

Z 230, 115-28(1931) -The Cow elasticity of nlbumin “L‘ ! ° a " indication of a form 

measurable alteration within a wide reaction range, butthere.sa ^ solnof 

elasticity as soon as a few cc of CuSO, soln is .““fi.*? * w may become solidified 
albumin or globulin In fact under some conditions the a i kall a ddn after 

on the addn of the CuSO,. The viscosity »n«W*» * ,tb : '.^fhfre aching alteration* 
a certain conen (satn conen ) has been exceeded which J * , n albumin. and 

in the protein mol The ab.bty to split up iv g«»ter « » more hydrophile 

this is considered to be responsible for the fact that the gtobuli g MoROCLIS 

The chemical independence of the serum proteins. G //"satn with 

Biochrm Z 230, 120-35(1931) —The euglobuhn fra ^ n m, e pamglobuho 

(NH,), SO, corresponds to the globulin fraction by electrodudysis Tne^ ^ 
obtained by half satn with (NH.J^O, is an independent eh ™;X. taorfonMtwn of 
cupies n definite position between the gtobulm and albumin MoRGUlIS 

one into another is not very probable le-rvAN Went 

Influence of lecithin on the stability of the serum proteins. ISTvan emulsl00 
Ferenc Farac6 Biochem Z. 230, 238-14(1931) -On mixing an aq lentnm^ 
with serum a definite reciprocal relationship is manifested in tne a r ozlobulu* ^ 
of euglobuhn and pseudoglobulin 1 on the one hand, and between P t p^udo- 
and albumin, on the other Conclusion Euglobuhn is a collmdal c P ^ ( pp td 
globuhn and lecithin, and the same may also be true for the pseudog oro tem there 
by 21 6% Ka£0,) and albumin Between the 2 main types of serum pr Uy 

seem to be less definable dispersoids whose preopitabibty by neutral salts 
according to the amt of lecithin T ~ -tapaDINHa*- 

The specificity of phosphatase. Kurt P. Jacob soun and joa menthy 1 
BiocAem Z 230, 304-11(1931) -Mono- and di men thy 1 phosphate uo « ^ 
pyrophosphate esters could not be hydrolyzed, by phosphatase lieebN 

The destruction of cystine and of cysteine through illumination, r j—jtone 
and Erich MolNar. Biochem. Z. 230, 347-52(1931) —Both cystine and cy 
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undergo decompn under the influence of light from the quartr Hg lamp or diffuse 
daylight, but this proceeds at a much slower rate than with aromatic amino acids 
In diffuse day light the destruction of cystine goes on only in an alk medium, while 
tint of cvstcine must lie followed in an acid medium since it os i dues spontaneous!} 
m an alk medium Hematoperphynn must be used as a sensituer with the cysteine 
Under the influence of the illumination with the quartz Hg lamp no sensituer is ncces 
sary, but the rate of the reaction without it is markedly ‘lower The products of radia- 
tion of cystine when added to tryptophan or to tyrosine dimmish their color reactions 
The reduction of methslene blue in diffuse daylight bv cvsteine as compared to that in 
the dark shows that with an increase in the aetditr the difference in time required for 
the fading of the color becomes constantly greater while at the same time the rate of 
fading sharpie decreases. S MotClUS 

Refractometnc studies on senna protein, m. The specific refraction for the 
total protein and for the non-protein substances of horse serum. D \ov Dese6 
Bioriem Z 230. 373-82(1931), cf C A 24, 1S74 — The refractive index and sp gr 
were detd at 17 5*. a Ho the total protein gravunetricallv. in 30 horse serums, both 
normal and immune A study of the data leads to the following formulation The 
refractive index of the serum. R I — 1 33320 ** 0 0020*1 -f- 0 001S7 X protein content, 
with an av error of *000002 Or. specific gravity of the scrum. S G — 1 0 = 000732 
4- 0 0020S X protein content, with an av error of *0 CKXV15 The R I and S. G 
of the non protein materials of the serum are 0 00209 and 0 OOCOS. resp The increase 
in the specific refraction of scrum protein is 0 001S7 and that of the specific wt 0 0020S 
per unit of protein IV. Increase in the specific refraction of the protein fractions 
in horse serum. /Ji J 3S3-M — Three groups of serum proteins were studied from 
the point of anew of their rr The first group was represented bv the proteins pptd 
bv satn with a definite amt of (SUihiSO , and the second by thewe remaining in sola in 
the <crum The former comprised all the globulins with an av n of 0 00105 * 0 00001 
and a corresponding sp gr of 0 002*18 * 000005 Corrected on the basis of Sp gr 
data, the n should be 0 001S7. which is the same as that for the albumin The third group 
was represented by mats or both albumins and globulins Here the n was 0 001S5 * 
000002 and the sp gr 000272 “ 0 00005 It has been further substantiated that for 
1*1 wrum protein the variations in n and sp gr are. resp 0 001S7 * 0 0000 1 and 
0 002oS * 0 00005 S Morcius 

Hydrotropic solution of calcium, with reference to the solution of calcium in blood 
serum. A von Komy and H Bavca. Rioclrei Z 230, 45S-65(1«31) — Ca dts- 
sol\rd hydro tropically in a Na salicylate soln. behaves like a scrum Ca m that part 
of it is lonired. is negatively charged and part is in a non -diffusible condition It is 
therefore suggested that serum Ca is hydro tropically dissolved. S MoRfitus 
Comment on the paper of Schreiber and Fnedrich: “Demonstration and intensity 
of mitogenetic radiations.’* A. Gvrwttsch Btcckmt Z. 230, 505(1931). — Dis- 
cussing the neg. findings of these authors (C. J. 25, 529) G points out that agar > east 
cultures do not radiate in the dark but can still be used as detectors S Morcclis 
I nvestigations on the source of oxidase granules. GCvter Wounxcn Folio 
lltr-jtil 43, 121-31(1931) — The subcutaneous injection of horse-radish or beet ext. 
produces oxidase granulation in white mice. Jortx T. Myers 

The dependence of oxi doing fennentabons upon the oxidation reduction potential 
of the external medium. S. I. Kuinetxov. ZerJr. Bait Pcrantmi , 2 Abb, 83, 
37-32(1931). John T. Myers 

Th e enzy mic hydrolysis of gelatin in its relation to the formation of ducipipenmnes 
tB LAKctfLUiiRK) 10. Kecy. snuth/a-neoMssulMC acid and partial synthesis rneso- 
bilirubin and mesobihrnbmogen (Frs retrrg . Hess) 10. 

Braurt. A.- le glycogene dans le divelopement des tumenrs, des tissus nor- 
maux et des Itres organises. Pans Masson et Cie. 370 pp. F. SO 

Gevevops, L.; Mfta holism e et f on ebon des cellules, raris Masson et Cie. 
llSpp. F. 26. 

Pak'ons, Thomas R.: Fundamentals of Bio-chemistry in Relation to Human 
Physiology. 3rd ed.. revised. Cambridge. Eng • W Heffer & Sons, Ltd 3QS rp. 

VeR-VK. Jean- Col ears et pigments des ftres Tjvants. Paris: Armaad ry,l. n 
219 pp. F. 10 50. Reviewed in Batvre 127, 365(1931). 
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B -METHODS AND APPARATUS 
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fflctnc cqud 1 rh^rbatc^t. of ^"g^lSnSiti* of urinary to**"; 


Detection of necrosis of p*nere«ie tisiwe f by^eterminitiM 
J WonicsMuni /T/m It 
nary diastase >n presence 

Mlcrodetermination 


i,«C”V sSSJ" “5 t* 01 


ice of a phosphate mut of fn 75 is described 

IN f&SSwSS zfjsss* SKS 

is centrifuged for 15 nun with 2 cc. of 20% ^ . of HiBO* 

ami the rP td washed with 4% tnchlccoacetic aod and heated wth 

and II, WS. to destroy erg matter The mut. « 
solo i* added, and the color developed is compared with a senes 


n of standards. 

D C.A 

A cntiqiia of fr««jt m«tt*l« to g« i '«*, rfgS&fS tSa'SES.’” 

and I IMVO Gray /trc*. Internal Sled 47, W' 1 I .timulant if the routine 
anal) sis are discussed Histamine should be used as » .jj e aKS showing 

test gives no free I1Q A definite alk. tide was found in oO lB ol Uie «”p R0WN 
free 11C1 after injection of histamine _ Stewart *kd R. M. 

The detection and estimation of lactose In mine. C. r. 

Gray. Edinburtk lied J. 38, 100-12(1031) The to ^ unne hydro- 

detd by Cole’s method and ealed ns glucosc_ The . t0 !r ™£L}tl\nnA the amt of 


glucose The total sugar tr»J w 

iyzed mthfia is ealed in the same way The amt. of glucose 0^“^ met h<xl 
lactose (x) can lie ealed from the equations y + x/2 - A.y- r ' * ■ r IS 

is suitable for the examn. of unne during pregnancy Cem[ , t rend. 


Iitame lor tae examn. oi unne uuiiu, - - - _ CemPt *enz- 

The technic of tissue culture m hanging drops, toxxii CM* .culture 

hot 102. 742-1 (1920) -The f n of tissue cultural* > «r£ted l * ^of medium) 
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chamber with expiratory breaths until 
shows that the desired 

5 cm in internal diam ..... . .... -- — 

A mica sheet is affixed to each end by paraffin 


deep A mica sheet is ofhied to each end ny paraiun m 

■*« ? is»w “«f~" .^EsrjJsSttTSSSSfSS «»«* *- 


a metal cannula. 


to which rubber tubing may be attached, to fl 


B C. BaUKSTBTTM 


A diaio method lor detecting oinruoin iu iuuac. _ v.,T,„,»,,n in ictrnc 

Mtd Awe J 23. S23-U1030)— The possibihUes of detecting bihrob 

unne have been reinvestigated, and a satisfactory quaL test, which rajS^ tube 
basis of a quant^raethod. is as follows To 5 supernatant fluid, wash 


the ppt with a few cc water. CTntiduge again^and^poOT as bufftr. 


diaro reagent, stir the ppt with a glass rod. and add 2 vi ~T’ _ ’i,. as with 

0 3 cc. of 6% Na.HPO, 12 11,0 If bil.nibin is present Hie same ertw re ^ 
the diaxo reagent and ictenc serum If the unne is alh. add AcOH 2cc. of 90% 


me niaio rcagcni ana icienc 'ciuui n wk; •» t o re ol VOV« 

aod If it is highly pigmented, after the Ba ppt. is obtained stir ^ super- 


which has' been added 1 drop of 10% HiPOa. centnfuge and transfer 
Add 2 drops 


natant fluid to a second tube along with 4 cc water 
and 2 cc BaCI,. rrpptg the bilirubin, and proceed as above. 

The colonmetnc determination ' - * “* ” 

Brossa A tit accad sn Tort no (Classe 


,u «A.u A. T. Casts 

of nonprotein residual nitrogen in bloo __ 

lasse di sc, fis . mat , e nat ) 65, 


Methods of analysis which may be applied readily without very elaborate apP^ 
me are being developed in biochemistry as an aid in diagnosis (» * . * 


e being developed in biochemistry as an aid in diagnosis (» « . » of 

ic aad, etc.) A method is described for detg non protein N without th «ddint 

any distn De albuminize 15 cc. of blood serum in 8.8 cc. distd. water y 
4 cc. of 10% sulfosahcyhc aad soln After 30-450 min. filter the sola . ana, rc0 jue 
’ u of IUSO, and a crystal of K,SO.. evap ,t to dryness RedissoI« *®' * ke 

Ti.« *> mi ,k. SOT^NaOHneceSsaryioi^r- 


with water to exactly 12 cc. Use 2 cc. to det the amt. of 30% NaOH necessary 
the soln alk to litmus Then add the ealed amt to the 10 cc. left « a $ , 

PhOH soln and 0 6 cc. of freshly prepd NaOCl sola. Heat this mixt. M ^orj 
standard soln for comparison in boiling water for 10 min., cool and COII lP lr E„_ rTK1 T 
with the help of a colorimeter A 

The calculation of the color Index of blood. Franhsxa Stengei- 
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11 — Biological Chemistry, B — Methods 

Mitt H'ocJticftr. 44, 194-7(1931) —An alignment chart shows color index, in terms of 
rrvfAroole count and quantity of hemoglobin. The latter is detd by the Hellige or the 
Sahli method. . D-D. Dill 

Determination of small quantities of zinc in the presence of lead salts. M. W. 
Stas Pkorm Wcekbtid 63. 93-7(1931) — Zn may be detd by pptn with o-hydrosy- 
qmnohne tn solns contg 1% AcOH and 4% NaOAc in the presence of Pb, provided 
the conai of Pb does not exceed 100 mg per 50 cc. The pptd Zn salt of o-hydroxy- 
quinolme is detd volumetncally by bromination with KErOi + KBr and titrating the 
excess Br with NajSjOi as recommended by Berg (C. A. 21, 2630) A W Dox 
Titrating organic acids in the unne. Wilhelm Wertz. Khn. Wochsehr. 9, 
1632(1930) — Occasionally the tint of the unne precludes or males difficult the use of 
tropeoUn OO as indicator in the titration of unne org. acids by the Van Slvke- Palmer 
techme. In such cases II recommends the use of 0-duutrophenol H Eagle 
New reactions of bilirubin in blood serum. Gadrjbl Monasterio. Klin. 
Wochsehr 9, 1772-3(1930) — If one adds 1 drop of H t Ot and 1 drop of glacial acetic 
aad to 5-G drops of serum, a green color develops in the presence of bilirubin, which 
is intensified by heat By heating serum with the diaro reagent of van den Bergh, 
sera which would otherwise give an indirect reaction give a direct reaction Ala is a 
similar "catalyst ” H Eagle 

Microestimation of the nitrogenous constituents of unne. Ludwig Prs-cussEft. 
Khn Wochsehr. 9, 1966-7(1930) — A reply to the cnticism of Jacoby (C. A 24, 5775). 
Pincussen believes 15 min distn quite adequate H Eaclb 

Estimation, of blood volume in congenital heart defect. Karl IlmENtiERGER ano 
Frits Tuciirbld. Khn Wochsehr 9, 2159-60(1930) H Eagle 

Hormonal reaction for pregnancy with the unne of humans and animals. Bern- 
hard Zovdek. Alin Wochsehr 9, 22S3-9(1930) — The hypophyseal hormone has been 
demonstrated in the unne of pregnant women, apes and horses, but could not be found 
in cows, pigs, elephants or Rodentia The unne of pregnant marts contains about 10 
times as much folhculin per unit vol as that of pregnant women, but. unlike the latter, 
is in a form not sol. in org. solvents From such urine it is possible to prep large 
quantities of cryst. hormone, contg. gOOO units per g. The folhculin content of blood 
is only */,*» that of the unne. In marked contrast, the blood of pregnant horses con- 
tains large quantities of hypophyseal anterior lobe hormone, as shown by the ovanan 
hyperplasia and the formation of corpora lutea induced by its injection into infantile 
rats; but the unne contains only minimal quantities. The longer the pregnancy, the 
less of the hypophyseal hormone circulates in the blood. Z distinguishes 2 types of 
the hypophyseal hormone: (1) HVH-A. which causes ripening of follicles, and (2) 
HVH-B, which causes luteimzabon No explanation is offered for the massive ex- 
cretion of fotlicubn by the pregnant horse, and the retention of the HVH. particularly 
HVH-B It is important to note that in the diagnosis of pregnancy in women, the 
essentia] entenon is the presence of IIVH-B in the unne, which induces luteimration 
and the formation of blood spots on the ovary of the test animal; both folhculin and 
HVH-A may appear in the unne dunng other conditions, such as at the menopause, 
in amenorhea, eta In the horse, however, the best entenon is the induction of rut in 
the infantile rat, as shown by the appearance of cells in the vaginal smear. This is a 
test for the enormous increase in the unne folhculin and is more accurate if the unne 
to be tested is first acidified, filtered and extd. with ether to remove an uncharacterired 
inhibiting factor. In 9 virginal mares, this test was uniformly neg ; in 54 pregnant, 
it was positive in 53; and m 17 mares which had been mounted but had not become 
pregnant, the test was pos only once', a total error of only 2'/,%. H. Eagle 
A new method for the estimation of glucuronic acid in the urine. Joachim 
Sauer. Klin. Wochsehr 9, 2350-1(1930). — The ether ext. of the acidified urine is 
evapd. to dryness, heated with 12% HCI, and the glucuronic aad estd. by the usual 
Letevre app. The av. duly excretion is 0.22-0 29 g. H. Eagle 

A method for the determination of organic iodine (uroselectan) in the unne. 
K. Hillgruber. Klin. Wochsehr. 9. 2353-4(1930). — The unne is oxidized with hot 
H*S0« and HiO]; the I, now free from its org radical, is then oxidized with Cl water 
in alk. soln. to HlOt. and this is titrated in add reaction with KI and NajSjOi. 

H. Eagle 

The peroxidase reaction. XXVHL An exceedingly sensitive peroxidase reagent 
for human milk. Tayuru Arakawa. TShoku J. Exptl. Med. 16, 83-9(1930) — 
Reagent A consists of guaiac resin 0 3-1 g . As,Oi 0 02 g , glacial AcOH 0 6 g . AcONa 
1-30 g. and 99% EtOH to make 100 CC. Reagent C consists of pharmacopeia! tincture 
with 0 1% peroxide (cf. C. A. 25, 1330) 1, and guaiacol 2 parts, and acetone to make 
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XVa”n.‘', 17’ *5’““-«v**r*s (, '“- 
xxx. i,w) „vd r si s. r s^: g ■s**- 1 » p« 

mMMimmm 


SSSSSX* S’S’S^il' c 'r^ 

ffii SMJff i2s-SH3&« SS^2®«SE 

with the standard. TTT7. ? 1 , ^ rc- *’*th GO^ealc, and compared ofarimrtrkaily 
I07-ir-ToYc?o/ tSkL «toabnn of mi* perondaae. /!sd 
rtamit X (above) and 1cm dS^tcUW phjwphate boffa- ,t pn 7-8. 1 «. <* 
of peroxidase a dcco-blue rrJ^ ■• . . _ l~_ L in a mi n: contg. lari' <^astdj« 

XXIV. A rapid iLcrenethod 
2K-5 -To Oh £o(™^?rJ??£2fi}J nt<Tntoa * ^ P"^***- ^ 
total, and 0.25 cm ^wY.T T*^^ l!ttf “ ,n f quantities of the aabstance to be 
with that formed by a known ** urfl develop* II compared 

naj be prrwrred lodefmtrlr bv'isTffn** 3 ^-'L ^ 1:100). Milk percmdaw 

10 ce. CHClfc 10 ft per- / 1 C *‘ <nr,B * teehrne ]00 cc. of milk is ihalra «nth 

the m CM 21 b^Lta T T^° i - °* «• AcOH is added and 

SoLtowherLe aS" .. ! 'T , ; . , Tbf fL!rlt '- k "T* radefimtely. n Pima 

70. Kftn - SuddrtuU Apctk.-Zlt 

notably CJ the detertjonrfotv»e»-?f:_ 11 * °? e * n J fca *' c t in phjrnoL cbennrtry, 
amol cot to characterise , Ia ^ Present stndy erptJ- have been 

With 1 cc of the rea^T^y The °* /Ul ? cd ^ treating certain *oi. protom 

meat albranm. plant ^raa. cataral albcmin of duck rxn. 

the win.,, heated to kCTa *f n - ^ On adda. of the reaj-rt 

* PF*- Of any), the chanrta t *?“ «" toadeon the time rwpnred to prod** 

a Preojiitint benV^^Lr ^ ^>5- Tbe valor of ndfosaSeyScaod 

what ProtaJu ,iCt **“* ^ * ti* ppt. c/ten enables one to deb 

Prtue, lMim to Segelod. Pan. Sorter. Plan* 

•n the crtne « JKSJS? •**““« «® «** *t«ticn «* hkxd 

the fiArwirj procedure TVhle^fS I ** rtrc * co » :lc and mrcrcBCOp»c tots, involves 
Preliminary ^tal dirertlyTthefrca retire a 

* OJrCSoH. ?L* ** *“=P«f “ a mevtor with a ttTamt. 

■’ «. sr e PT^rmdo^r^^ „ ™ rtiV? ® *«**»* doable) Cter To 

AeOH and 10 drops of the f.. f P*ri. a<M 8 ‘ Jro! ” 3 ^» H «°’ »*b. 8 drops 505J 

ofUcod a ether aainpJe Jhe presence of the naatrtert trace* 

“hoot 10 times more de&afe 17 f T |/ *x t to Ljht-Wae coloration. Tha test u 

than the Adler ^ ^ * ***** aarf »*»* 3 time* more aenshre 

'f the lample m a tmTtnbe'witTK a, U3 *.?T^ 109 Pfotedare cossuts ta treating 
toU m an it E “ S2* AcOj 1 *=d 8 drop* H^h. and then, -ith 

" J5 drop, mnwnhtie vjr r'lfT^* V 7 * * * ^ op- the pyracndoce reagent. The 
a u Ter ftrpermipojed cm^hc^ tCT ™ f !; ^ther adda. of the rrar-ct de- 
amt^iyi i. vv-j^t o-loratain. “* *^ r ' ^ °f contact ahowir* a light -bfcie to 

7 - 2^: '‘sLTrSk. £ Ecc P t Btruap UrfL *«^f“^t 

_ Hamchecical drte^» ri L_Bf,7?”? » «5acribe<L C. K. Fm«S 
reed 1 I *, t ’ J50t ' Tier, iej med. peer. SA 

^**toata by treatment snth the’frfl^i? 3 ^ Hcmc^jotei m blood is tramferoed 
and Cstd. water ICO t- ^V, f>b acrta, '‘ 2-S g, CH/3 10 cm 

and fee a ctaractcnitic b^ !f !?ir^ h«noil<-A*n are enmyired by the treatment 

* l r5 D|fct **- H -°» ^action (M=e The nactioo u f? 

Uiicmnetnc detemmaboa of r v„, t . . . C. R. Fn±rri 

fZ *77 a«d f-fe S 3 . 78 -eyi 3 T,, m /?**• OEBEacs a.xa R. Cotmrr. 

«- of U>r c b.-a tnrertit, Zi- 0t ^ ^ to KM ec. and treat 5 ct c# tha 
«er tie sofa, and flter. To rf 0JK A * wfa. cd HO. In a few mm. 

«- « toe titrate. ttxTespocdmg to 2 cm c< the 1 .10 <2=- 
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of fcccs, odd 5 cc or on nq soln. of 2 6% ZnCIi and 6 cc of 20% KoiCOi soln. Agitate 
the mint, and filter Place 8 cc of the dear filtrate in a 30 cc cylinder together 
wtth the phenol reagent and make up to 25 cc with distil water. Finally add 5 cc 
of a 20% soln of NaiCOi. shake the mixt and set aside for observation at the end of 
1 hr The development of a blue color indicates the presence of phenols The amt 
may be estd by colorimetric comparison with a standard made up by adding 0 091 g. 
of resorcinol per 1 , ond treating f cc of tins soln by the method just described. This 
amt of resorcinol gives the same intensity of color as 0 t % of phenol per 1. The method 
is considerably more accurate than the original Fohn and Denis technic. C R. V. 

New rapid method for tissue diagnosis. Charles F Gbschickter, Edward 
p Walker. A M Hjort and Carl II Moulton Stain Tech 6, 3-12(103!) — 
A new staining procedure applicable to both fresh and ClljO-fixed frozen sections is 
described A pre staining liath consisting of KHtPO* 0 75 g , N NaOH 30 cc., distd 
water 570 cc . glycerol 2<K> cc and 05% I’tOH 200 cc is used to collect the sections 
as they come from the microtome The sections are then passed into the following 
staining soln for 20-410 sec thionine eosinatc 0 75 g , tla eosinate 0 25 g and azure A 
0 25 g dissolved in 100 cc of a mixt of 4 parts of (CiliOII)t and 1 part of EtOII 05% 
plus 0 2% gtacial AcOH The stain is washed off In 2 successive changes of 05% 
LtOH contg 200 cc of glycerol to each 80 cc of RtOII The tissue is left in the first 
bath about 10 sec. and tn the second bath 3 sec Sections are dehydrated by floating 
for 10-15 sec in a soln of dicthylcne glycol monobutyl ether ond cleared in butyl 
phthalate by floating in this soln for 20 sec The section Is finally floated on a glass 
slide, blotted dry with photographic lintless blotting paper and covered with an in- 
verted cover slip upon which 1-2 drops of dammar gum has been placed C. R. F 
Dissection, staining and mounting of styles In the study of pollen-tube distribution, 
John Bucmtout. Stain Teck 6, 13-24(1931). — Details of the method are given 

C. R. Tellers 

Method of staining pollen tubes within the pistil. Clyde Chandler Slain 
Tech 6,25-43(1031) — A very satisfactory killing soln consists of G-7 cc of com CHiO 
in 70% I.tOH, The method of dissection ond staining with acctocarmine is outtmed. 

C R, Tellers 

Laemoid-Martius— yellow for staining pollen tubes in the style. B. R. Nehru 
Statn Tech 6, 27-9(1911) —The staining technic is described The callosc stain 
permits of interpreting the physiol condition of the tube more readily than a stain 
of the plasmatic content alone. The method is particularly valuable with fleshy styles 
sucli as ore found in pomaccous plants, cherries, plums and gropes. C. R. Tellers 
M ethod for detecting miners! particles in tissues, particularly In lung tissue. 
A. Poucard Dull hut. appl. physiol el path. 7, 129-31(1030); Physiol. Abstracts 
15, 203; cf. C. A. 24, 3570 — A method is described for detecting such particles in lung 
tissue, but it is applicable to other investigations Coned IICIO 4 is used to dissolve 
or render transparent the org. particles The paraffin section is treated with xylene, 
then ale., and dried; it is covered with a drop of strong HCIO< and heated on a 
boiling water bath until it liecomes transparent; It is immediately cooled and 
examd. The method is of value in studying the mineral deposits found in the lungs 
in certain miners’ diseases ’ G. G. 

Ultraflltration In vivo. L Brull. Compt. rend. toe. biol. 99, 1005-7(1928); 
Physiol. Abstracts 14 , 482 — The principle of the ultrafiltcr of Giemsa is adapted to an 
app to receive the blood from the carotid of a dog after the Injection of heparin to pre- 
vent coagulation. The ultrafiltrate from the plasma is obtained in sufficient quantity 
to permit physicochem study. ,0c 

Action of ox bile In filtration. D. Compreseo and A. Damdoviceanu. Compt 
rend soe 5to/. 103, 182—4(1030); Physiol. AbstraetslS, 80.— Ox bile was used to facilitate 
the passage of substances in emulsion through filters, Chamberland bougies and collo- 
dion sacs Victoria blue and Congo red do not pass in ordinary conditions, but the 
««* in * 2.000 soln. passes through the bougie to a slight extent. Addn. of bile 

(l in 10 to 1 in 100) facilitates tbe passage of both. DactUus pyocyaneus also passes 
through the bougie ofter the use of bile. G, G 

Colorimetric estimation of phenols in feces. Mwb ToNCKHRERE.DEnnRr.it 
AND It. Coupon. Compt rend soc. Inol 103, 485-7(1930); Physiol. Abstracts 15, 
207.— 'Lrron occur In the filtration of tungsto-molybdic ppts in the method of Folin 
and Denis These are obviated in the method employed by the authors for detg. 
phenols in fcccs In this process the tungstic filtrate is treated with ZnCI, and Na,CO,. 
Tne ZnCOj retains the S, which is capable of acting on the colorimetric agent, and the 

resulting color is easily compared with the standard resorcinol color. G G 
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llttan't'* n a ptov.siOT.1 rant P«" ^ oot tohttoott «h,ch «mu JJSS TOicitma, 
the Bour beetle, Tcnelno tncltlor L . brown, gray distribution of melanogens, 

inheritance and development, it was desirable to test f ^ Ioffd skinJ c f insects 

t [ , o-dihydrcxybenzenes, in organisms, particularly mt ^ possible to do 

By means of simple methods, most of them k "^V* , « v lO^crn of tna- 

tbis with very *nutU quanUt.es of material *o e *^he ccto, 1-0 £ the suspension 

?;rr„r& 

Gibb's reagent and with Millon » reagent. The wort is described w T jj 

interesting to those who desire to make similar tests. . no riipTEJt-B 

A modification of MacCallum'a hematoxylin method for iron, J^ f ^‘ h f^ n , a2 
Arch Path 10, 740-1(1030) —In the original method of mM.fica- 

ol unmasked Fe a freshly prepd 0 5% aq win of hematoiylin was u Tl« 

tion cons.SU in the addn of 1 cc. neutral CIW soln to ' *» »>.«; £ K&f- 
The CII.O arts as a reduang agent and prevents the natu ” 1 without losing 

hn soln Such a CH.O hematoxylin soln has been used for 3 !S „ 0Llrcs 

lU ability to combine with the I e , . . . V An ' p I'beev 

The state of acidity of the stomach content* and its < thmcaJ e **““*£“•. ^pWoro- 
WuncrArch tnn A ltd 20,353-74(1930). cl C A. 24 , 3527 .-By ^e u^of ttep^ 
glucmol vanillin test of Gunzberg, the free IIC1 can be detd in the * tartaric aad 
This is no test for H ion content as with the same pa value, solas of H Cl. tartan 
and a trie aad react positively and solns ol normal fatty aad* and la . « method. 
Uvely The 1IC1 bound to proteins cannot be detd by any direct btrauoo » 

IU estn follows the detn of free HC1 and of the total HC1 after th e j„ y, e 

vi st or Luttie-Martius By use of these methods it ” P°^“* ^aHw^Sidentsl 
stomach contenU between HCt as the normal aad of the stoma chan directly 

acids of the food ox pathologic org acids The detn of the ® rtua ' or to he 
or indirectly (utration of the indicator according to Sahb) is not *upen .. jonens 
ignored but is supplemented As the taste of the aads is not due to tn M the 

alone, but to the equiv concn , the equiv conen must be consiaerea 0 { 

actual aadity In order that results may be compared in wnUng on toe z use( j 

stomach contenU the nature of the test meal should be given and toe m . 

such as total aadity (a naphthaolphthalrin) or total aadity (phen P . 
free IIC1 (dimethyl yellow), actual aadity (Sahti) HARRIET . 

A new simple method for preserving microscopical stained films. W ' of 

dyjc. Nederland Ttjdschr Jly g , Microtaol en Serol 5, 119-24(1931) An icroscopical 
transparent gum arable can be applied with success as a film cover to au nu recoto . 
stained smears, perhaps even to histological and anatomical filnis The gum ^ 
mended is the Gee Wee gum Take 1 part of gum and 1 6-2 parts of HiO. ma 
alk. with N NaOH to litmus and sterilize. The soln can be kept a long tim® 9 

reaction must always be alk The film must be entirely dry J- ■* DAT 

A simplified method for the determination of blood cholesterol. E«n-x — e 

and Adolph Bolucer Australian J Exptl Biol Med Set 7, 
method requires less time and app than others and gives a correlation ol o/o i( 
that of Myers and Wardell, with 0 2 to 1 0 cc. of blood Blood or plasma is ^ 
room temp on two 7 cm. filter papers, folded, placed in 6 in test tube and cover 
CHCli The tube is then gently boiled for 15 mm in a beaker of CCU and the . ^ 
decanted and made up to 15 cc. with washings, from which 5 cc. aliqurt* " writh 
’ fyers’ method, with 2 cc Ac,0 and 0 I cc. coned B»SU*- 


for analysis a ... „ 

0.2 cc. of blood the drying may be omitted 


C.G KXHO 
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11 — Biological Chemistry, £— Methods 

Rapid determination of blood serum protein. Fernand Kayser Bull. soc. 
chim bsol 12 , 533-5(1030) —To a mixt. of 25 cc 05% ale and 25 cc. acetone, add 
slowly with stirring 5 cc blood scrum, let stand a few min . filter through a tared filter, 
wash the flask with 05% ale. and weigh To sep albumin from globulin, stir 10 cc. 
serum into a sotn o! 80 g MgSO< m 05 cc distd -water, let stand 1 hr and make up to 
125 cc. Tiller and to an aliquot of the filtrate add 1 cc formal and 15 drops of 10% 
AcOH Bring to boiling and filter, washing the ppt with small portions of dil AcOH 
until free from sulfate Dry and weigh the ppt and report globulin by di (Terence. 

C G King 

The determination of lactic acid in blood. J. Lojseleur and R. Morel. Bull, 
soc chim bto l 12,533-10(1930) — The method is based upon the procedures of Sakowsky 
and Clausen (C A. 16, 2342) To 3 cc fluonde plasma add 21 cc. distd, water and 2 
g CaO, let stand a few mm . add G cc satd CuSOi, let stand 1 hr with occasional 
shaking, and centrifuge Det lactic aad in the supernatant liquid by the Clausen 
method Control expts show that lactic aad can be recovered, that glucose does not 
interfere, and that the results compare closely with Clausen’s when applied to different 
types of blood C G King 

Utilization of the Soja hispida seed freed from uncase in the detection and de- 
termination of allantom. R Posse, A Brunel, P db Graeve. P E Thomas and 
J Sarazin Compt rend. 191, I3SS-90(1930). — Under exptl. conditions the uncase 
of the soy bean was destroyed by heat and also by KCN without affecting the active 
properties of the allantomase and urease The unease-free substance was then studied 
for possible utilization in the detn of allantom in blood serum and in dog serum. The 
presence of allantom in a diln. of '/no. too can thus be unmistakably detected 

B S Levine 

The use of uroselectan in urography. R. S E Morray U. S. Vet. Bur. Med 
Bull. 7, 111-0(1931). — A bn el renew of the developments leading to the evolution of 
Na 5 iodo-2-keto-l-pyndineacetate Indications for its use and methods of adnunis 
tration and 3 case reports are given B. S. Levine 

The alkaline decomposition of serrne. Floyd S Daft and Robert D. CogiiUX, 
J Biol. Chem. 90, 341-50(1031) — Senne is decomposed when heated in a strongly 
alh sola , among the products formed being NH». glycine, alanine, (COOH)» and lactic 
acid. An intermediate decompn. product is pyruvic aad. Senne must be absent 
from solns in which arginine is being estd. by alk. decompn , but this condition is 
secured by the pptn. of arginine with phosphotungstic aad The methods com- 
monly employed for the removal of NIL from protein hjdrolyzates do not cause any 
significant decompn of senne. A. P. Lothrop 

A reduction m the amount of blood required for the Folia micro method for blood sugar. 
Harold J. Jeciiers and Victor C- Meyers J Lab Cltn. Med. 15, 982-1(1930) — 
A modification is described of the Tohn micro method (C. A. 22, 27C2) foi the detn 
of blood sugar. The quantity of blood required is reduced to 0 025 cc., which may be 
measured by means of a capillary pipet. C. R. Main 

A routine blood chemistry unit E. G Schmidt. J. Lai. Clin Med 15, 1013-G 
(1930) — A mech unit is described for the routine detn. of blood chemistries in the 
hospital lab E. R- Main 

The preparation of some brominated oils and brominated esters. Helen L 
Wikoff. J. Lab. Cltn. Med. 16, 36-3(1930) — Methods are described for the prepn 
of brominated oils and brominated esters suitable for use in rontgenologic work. Ses- 
ame oil contg 40% Br appears to be the most suitable oi the brominated oils The 
brominated Me esters of the acids prepd. from cottonseed oil, which contain 42% Br, 
appear to be the most suitable oi the esters. The latter have a low viscosity, are pale 
amber in color and more limpid than the corresponding oils or Et esters. E R M. 

Determination of copper in biologic matenaL J. M Inouyb and F. B. Funn. 
J. Lab . Clin. Med. 16, 49-51(1930) — An electrolytic method is described for the detn 
of Cu in biologic material. E. R. Main 

Simultaneous determination of inorganic phosphate, sugar and lactic aad in blood. 
Sergius Morcuus and Sherman Pinto J. Lab. Cltn. Med 16, 60-4(1930).— Pro- 
cedures are described for the detn. of morg phosphate, sugar and lactic aad in the 
trichloroacetic aad filtrate obtained from 3 cc. of blood The inorg. phosphate is detd 
by the method of Kuttner and Cohen (C. A 22, 606); the sugar, by a modification of 
the Hagedom-Jensen method and the lactic aad, by the method of Fnedemann 1C A. 
23, 3245). H 

Phosphorus metabolism. I. A system of blood phosphorus analysis. Guy 
E. Young burg and Mamie V. Youncburg. J. Lab Clin. Med. 16, 153^6(1930). — 
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IkUi'.ed directions art given lor the use of a eriwimetnc method ft» the debt. rf T. 
ui » tuch the phosphomaly hdate formed is reduced with Sod, The method » adapted 
to tbc dctn of toUl T. more phosphate I’, total acid sol P and Iipide P in whcJeUood. 
C ° rT ‘^ e!c l*. nd , E.RM1N 

The detrrmmatiDn of nonpmlem nitrogen in 0.1 ce. of Wood. A«xinrR K. Akpcr 
SON avti Stacxi r ITowtu- J u b Cl„ JJ,J |6, A modification 

is described of the Eulm-ll u method far the detn of nanprptem X which requires but 
01 cc. or blood The rptg agent is a mirt. of Na.WO, and 11,50. The d.gertian is 
earned out in tubes graduated at 5 cc. E. R. Malv 

A proposed chemical test lor pyrogen in dirtiJJed water far Intravenous injections. 
Edgar D Carter J Uh Cl in Ifed 16, C*H>0(1930) —One hundred ct of the 
.TJ^T 15 to ,Koflt ' E w * rf «a rms beaker and treated with 10 cc. of 

10 <c IIiSO, and 0 1 cc. of 0 (15 A" KXfnQ,. The color of the *oln- should not be de- 
stroved by l Haling far 10 mm if pyrogens (fever producing ore substances of bacterial 
angm) are absent. E. R. Maiv 

A^toae •» * yardstick far ketosis. Aarnr* T. Du at. J Lob Ch* Sid. I A 
- 1-311330} A method is described by which the Legal test far acetone may be used 
as a quant method lor the estn. of acetone in the tmae- E R. Mars 

Application of the qumbydrone method for the detemunahon of the tv of *6b4 
mednzta. Wu Sttxkkek, Jr. J. Loh CZi*. Sid 16, 313-7(1930) —The quia 
c I'd rone method may be used for the dctn of the pa of agar or other solid media. Small 
portions (5 X 5 mm ) are ground With 0" g of powd epnnhydrone and the fm is detd 
by u» of the Cullen and IiiiJnunn electrode (C A . 10, 3101) E R. MaIW 

A simple method of estimating “osauc and.” with some applications to cytologies! 
reOmic. R- 1 ’alutr. J Aoy AluroscopvoJ 5<V. 50, 221-0(1930) —Analysis of 
id osmic acid is desirable, as indicative of deterioration and also of the amt. taken 
up by the tissue under treatment. QuaI. tests lor CM3, are available, of which Cho- 
*°? Q w * eWwwanatc is heated With thiourea in excess, 

modified with HCX A red color is observable in concns. treater than abcwl 1-1 003,000 
i ne reaction is applied to colonmetnc estn. , by prerg a penes of standards which tie 
Of nm, 0 ^ x~ K Jn ~ r ' c , 0k0< - 52 «■ ,l >°* throne* and 4 CC. 

»edc \ r i rr 1*] **• of * * i0,n «wte 0 0I<”. OsO*, from which other stand 

Pd j 5 dl ' u t V on „ F ** c<tn °f an unknown. 0 05 ec is measured by a 
* * 1t ? * C %P'°* 1 «■ *?• thiourea and I cc. of HQ (*/. «»« ). 

COrfciJ J 1 * rracticni ls unaffected by HfO» but gives a black 
asents have been used in the tissue. Data are riven far the 
m the “upresuabon of frrg kidney. ScJns. of 0=0. keep t**t 

in tightly stoppered bottles, so evapn. loss is tnimnured C. W MsW 

,r« MrJtt, \n medium for diatoms. G D Him*. /. R«y Af^e- 

~ ResiQOU5 muts. of aniline, S and IICHO may be prrpd . 
?7 r,, , eolQwJ *" d do not harden readily. “Hyrax" is “a denva- 
Siiact« » ° r P««) 01 r«le straw color and itawn 

“ , l K ; s "' ln licneene or xylene, but pot in HrO or EtOH It hardens 
dfs^St.^ j ^ btnltt5 srn0r ,s rendered fluid thereby, without 

and s , Us:lfd ^emmens h.« beep permanent far Severn! 
bW^d „oht S * dMlcnin e lf exposed to sunlight. Hyrax is v«v transparent to 

ims A flhtr«t»h f aA ^ c 5,' ai 2 1 deteeboa of iodine. V. Hinnuui* & 
^T‘ (1 , 930) r^ e ,s ^ed in da HCHO and treated with 

and carp sbrnitH K» » i^ *' 1 mmed Sections are best prepd by the freexmg method. 
The n ,' > “°, dls « J /e oat the Til by subsequent staining treatments, 

is better than Ph eai.^T” ^ re flvrt*d light against a dark bsckgronnd. TIOAc 
Pd ^£ bccau<e 00 of ^«vd« « carbonates mteriSTandU much 


“v? e or E»msm. L Determination offmrtVse by the 

S,ochrn Z - »». 85-99(1930) -rrom * 
worked out. y pia!v V‘f Io51o T"J £ Procedure for the detn of fructose has been 

phSiiSL ST, »= «■« Irerto, M„ . o 1 ^ =05 

water bath ’ Coo] the tnb^m.Saip “ tCSt tubc {oT 20 nun ,n * vigoroudy bC“ tmS 
, seamy] a] c and a i(7 r 9uicUy in ruarnng water, ext the vrfor with 2-25 cc. 
comply the “lor win, thrt ^ u S -et and ^ 30 «*• ^ 

between o 43S a.nd*0 095 fructose sola treated similarly. Quantities 

« «-25*S£s2 JSL o™ m 
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11 — Biological Chemistry, B— Methods 

Bruitv Btochem. Z. 229, 215-32(1930). — Urine was collected under paraffin oil and 
analyzed immediately The COj content was detd in the Haldane app after 15 cc 
unne was equilibrated in a tonometer at 3S® with a gas rant of known COi content. 
The total COj was detd. in the Van Slyke app ; the H ion concn was detd w ith the 
quinone electrode, while the titratable acidity was detd by titrating under oil to fm 
7 45 with phenol red as an indicator Not only the H ion concn but the titratable 
acidity as well depends upon the CO, tension of the unne At aad Pit the error in 
detg the urinary acidity is small, but at pn > 8 0 it m3y become 90-100% of the titra- 
tion With the aid ol CO, tension and total CO, values satisfactory corrections may 
be obtained On the other hand, the total aad excretion (aad + NH, — HCO,) is 
largely independent of the abs value of the CQi tension, presided the total CO, and 
aad are detd under the same CO, tension S Moxcuus 

Analytical studies. XU Lcdwio Pincussev Btochem Z 229, 233-7(1930), 
cf C A 24, 4S01 — A small extn app is described for extg fat from liquids A method 
is discussed for detg Br in unne Crap to dryness 5-10 cc. of unne treated with 
0-12 drops NaOH, then incinerate m a Ni cruable over an open flame Filter the ash 
soln into a special distn app . acidify strongly with H»SO« and mix with 20 cc. 10% 
KHSO, Add a 2% sola KMnO,. drop by drop, from a funnel untd a permanent 
pink color remains and suck cold air through the app lor 1.5 hrs , passing it through 
2 wash bottles with about 20 cc 2% KI soln At the dose of the aeration titrate the 
Kl solns. with 0 01 IV Na»SjO,, 1 cc. of which = 0 799 mg Br. Another method de- 
scribed deals with the microdetn of NHi and urea by the urease procedure The 
removal of NH, by aeration is facilitated by adding NaCl, which diminishes its soly. 
To 2 cc. unne add 1 5 g NaCl, phenolphthalcm and paraffin oil, then 2 cc. 33% Na,CO, 
Distil at 45® for 20 sun wben theoretical results are obtained In the detn of urea 
the addn of the NaCl does not have any significance S MORCLUS 

The manometnc carbon dioxide determmaoon according to Van Slyke. Fritz 
Mainzbr. Btochem. Z. 229, 311 — 1; KUtt Sl'ocAschr. 9, 2401(1930).— A 50-cc. pipet 
is described so constructed that the gas vol. can be read at 0 5, 2 0, 4 0 and 0 0 cc. 
in Die Van Slyke manometnc CO, app This is very useful in CO, detns. of unne, 
which often cannot be made in the ordinary app. calibrated only at 0 5 and 2 0 cc. 

S. Morglus 

Microdetermination of calcium and phosphorus in blood and tissues. G Wzdmaxx 
AVD B. Vahlquist. Btochem. Z. 230, 245-52(1931) — Blood, plasma or tissue frag- 
ments contg 0 1-0.2 mg. Ca or 0 05-021 mg P are digested with 0 5-0 75 cc H,SO« 
in a small KJeldahl flask, and when the material is completely charred a few drops of 
coned HNO, is added and the beating continued until a clear, colorless solo results. 
The strongly add solo, is transferred to a Pt dish, washed with HiO and the soln evapd. 
and then ignited to dnve off all H-SO, The residue is taken up in H,0, transferred to a 
beaker and warmed on a water bath. One cc. of satd. (NH,),C,O t and a drop of methj I 
red are added, and the reaction is adjusted to pa 5 with NH,OH and AcOH. The 
pptn is allowed to proceed at least 1 hr and the material is filtered through a special 
porcelain rod with suction. The ppt. is washed twice with HjO The ppt. is dis- 
solved in 0 5 cc. HC1, heated to 60® and titrated with 0 01 N KMnO, The Ca can be 
detd. in 2 cc. plasma with an accuracy of 2-3% by this method For the P detn the 
digested material is diluted with 15 cc. HA) and boiled for 3 min. To thts are added 
5 cc. 50% NH,NO, and, after renewed boding, 1 cc. 10% (NH,),MoO,. The mixt 
is kept Jor 2 min. at SO®, and the ppt. is allowed to settle out for an hr. It is filtered 
again by means of the special porcelain rod, and washed 3 times with ice-cold water. 
An excess of 0 04 N NaOH is now added and titrated with 0 04 .V H,SOi against phenol- 
phthalein. _ S. Morglus 

Micxochemical demonstration of lead and mercury in the organism. H BOio- 
Btoehem. Z. 230, 299-303(1031) — The Pb is detd. as KjCuPb(NO,), which forms a 
beautiful cryst. ppt The reaction is sensitive to 0 05 mg Pb and can be earned out 
even in the presence of Cd or Hg in a concn. 300 times as great as that of the Pb. Blood, 
unne or feces is charred at a very low temp , and the charred mass is rubbed up with 
about times its wt. of a mist of equal parts of KNaCO, and of KNOj This is now 
fused in a porcelain crucible, dissolved in 2 A T HNO, and filtered, if necessary. The 
soln is evapd. and the nitrate is decompd by evapg several times with 2 .V HC1. 
Finally, the residue is taken np in 10 cc. 0 1 A T HC1, warmed to 60® and H,S is bubbled 
t— rough it for SO min. Then following neutralization with 10 cc. 0 1 N NaOH the H,S 
is passed for 15 mm longer. After standing for 24 hrs. the ppt. is filtered off, washed 
with 1% NHA'Oi satd with H-S, and dissolved in hot dil. HNO, After evapn to 
dryness the residue is taken up in 3 drops of hot Q 1 A’ HQ, transferred to a microscope 
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in the untie or feces was demonstrated in the vomit us of poi wned persons by 

heating thi* with coned 11 Cl and KCIO, until a 7*110* '^I^TanA^d inTo a 

Kat C tu^ lfe ^e n Hg rt |s d dmd' o!Tby beating the tube and the dfopktsof^e .« 

eiamd^undcr the microscope Tor unne, this must first be d a j5jtal of 

and KCIO.. satd with I!,S and the filtered off PP». s dissolved 1 in . HC1 and la 

KCIO. This Is placed on a microscope slide, carefully evapd and treated wit 

let of a reagent consisting of Co(OAc), and satd. NH.SCN. Instea ° rt |‘ Co (oAc)t 

crystal of a mut can be added obtained by evapg 

and 5 parts of NII4SCN. Blue crystals of mcrcun-cobaltl thiocyanate are 

^'^Mkrodetenninatian of the reduced and total glutathione 
KCiivait Bwchcm Z. 230, 353-72(1031) -Weigh quickly on. a torsion ba »««£ ^ 
0 5 g of fresh liver (or liver kept on ice for not over 1 hr ), cut _ into 1 leva] l ^ chC0) i| 
rub up with a little ignited quartz sand to a fine ruspension srilh 0 /c &W(1 . 

After iMvme this forfimm filter the material through a double thickness 01 os 


Alter leaving this forfimm filter the material through a douhl^thickne” * ScW*’ 
cher and SchGU No 595 in a Buchner funnel Rinse the mortar with 4 


cher and SchQU Mo Mia in a Buchner funnel Rinse t~. ------- . ___ moTf 

CCl.COill and pour this also through the filter, repeating the wa g «K* 

Pour the fluid into a 100 « Erlenmeyer Cask To this add! £ *5% « «f ' j% 


0 005 N It soin and alter 2 n 


c. To this add 1 cc. ^/o-* -- --- 
0 002 N NaAO,, using 2 drops of a 1 /o 


multiplied by 0C2 giving the OSH (reduced glulathione) content in 

0, «.*» “sa 

is. Hrrositt Kimura J. B toe hem (Japan) 12, 351-00(1“^) modifica- 


conoiuons. iiiiosni jiiuuka j. J j V-rtain modilica- 

method (C A 24, 393) for detg the "Vakat O," has been used T'^^ completeiy 
tions This method gives a measure of the amt of Oi needed to V w)lh 


tions This method gives a measure of the amt 0! u, necoeu v*. w ,th 

the org substances excreted through the urine It consists in , h jy , In 

H,SO, and KIO, at a high temp and detg in an aliquot the I. set free "it fnurt 
another aliquot the N is detd by the usual procedure Also a t f r . r . c 5 t , - ., n( cessary 


first 


madVl mg Cl is equiv to 1.207 mg KIO. K. points KKfcfoS 

it to heat the contents of the flask for 2 brs at l80 . The use of 0 5 ji um an 


is recommended, but of herbivorous unne only ? “ 

urine should best be dild 2-3 times with water. Removal of the thyroid Rian 
a diminution m the 0» consumption, but the degree of oxidation is not decreased 

thyroid gland increases the amt of oxidation, while the degree of 0x1 metabolism, 

far below normal Adrenalectomy diminishes both the N and the t ioRCUt.f* 
but the degree of oxidation is not materially affected M.eiriWA Ain 

A new microde termination of bile acid* In the bde. 0 fi cc of * n 

IIosabvko Fujikawa J Btochtm (Japan) 12, 399-410(1030) “-^Vhen O ith 

aq soln oi bile salts is heated for exactly 2 min in a vigorously boiling 

• — - —in in abs ale. a beautiful 


develops suitable for colorimetric study l*rep a stanaara iron. - _ , jqo c c 

contains 0 01 g scarlet and 1 g IlgCI. in 100 cc and the other 1 g Kit-n , t j,,j 
Mix 5 cc of the first and 1 5 cc. of the second sola, and dil, with water 1 . t j, e 

results in a soln with a very permanent red color. The color is proporti “ . y. 


ir. The color is propo.uy— - . j 

conen of the bite salts within the range of 5-20 mg % This red coloration s P 
due to cholic acid, the other bile sods reacting very feebly or not at all ' rc tis 


rads reacting very fe 

cholesterol and ale -ether exts of the brain give neg results .CIIITn urine 

Methods for the determination of total fixed base, sodium and P°“ ssiu t;, c i a ee 

A FfSLUMC Skand Arch Pkynol 6t, 27-31(1931) —For the total base deu>- ^ 0t 

2 cc. of unne in a silica dish 7 cm in diam and, after the addn. of 4-5 drops «*annie 
evap on a water bath and ash at COO®. After cooling, mix this with 1 g of w jj, 

acid and 3 cc. 35% UNO. (make the stannic acid by treating 20 g. Sn snavi g , 
300 cc 35% UNO. and washing the residue several times with water by de , 

keep the metastanmc acid wet in a glass stoppered jar), stir the mixt. and * v8p 
ness When cool, treat it with 10 cc of a soln of 2 cc UNO. in 100 cc. water, rfJU -h 
of which add 1 cc EtOH just before using Stir the mixt well an< J —ter v , at , c j 
ashless paper Evap 5 cc of the filtrate with a drop of 50% 1I.SO. in a Pt dish. 



Hvil 11 — JtiotoRieal Chetntstry, H — Methyls lMil 

tnuthui'.ly Hi first, then otl over ton bright nd hrat for about 10 mm Hi-, solve the nvh 
in l. r > cc neiitnhrnl water (add 002 A' KaOlt to distd water until a persistent red 
color to phenol fed n suits) If not nil the H,M>« wen driven otT the color turns yellow 
anil run In liroiiRht twirl to ltd by the nctiln of 0 02 A' NnOH winch Is then subtracted 
fiom tin n suits I'et the sulfate tiv the Iwnridinc niicromethoil ns usual l>et N'a 
ii ml K «cp»r»tcty by tnmnmt the Cn nnd Mr us phnsphitrs through the nddn of 
NH, OH To lOec untie add tllcc dil N!!,OU mul. after l hr* filter the mist lniip 
1 cc of the liltnitc in a silica dull to time oil Nil, Oil. then mhl ft drops of ftO r [ II,M>, 
and carr> out the ilctn as tiefore for the total base To nnothrr 10 cc filtrite ol* 
tnlnrd from urine treated with till NlliOll to remove Cn and Mr mid 10 cc 1% 
CeCIi Mu will, filter after 1ft nun and use a 4 cc ahipiot In det the tnt'ilbisc 1M 
the Nn atone as the complex nnml 7n Na acetate salt To ft cc urine add ft cc 
of a tIO,tO\c>« «oln contR -7 r ol this salt and ft cc r! ici.il AcOlI In t 1 of water 
1 diet oil the phosphites alter 1ft min To 2 cc ol the filtrate In an IK x \ M mm test 
tnhc add 4 cc of rciiRcnt made h> divsoltlnR 20 r 110,(0 \c)„ 40 r erysld /nM>, and 
7 cc rUiiu! AcOII III ISO cc water nnd filteruiR alter 2 days Hus soln should not 
ri\c a pot whrn mixed with an eipial sol of air To the mixt in the test tul>e mid 
0 CC Old o ale with const stirring nml. after 20 mm liltcr through a Jena Cerate glass 
filter Wash the tut«c and the filter 4 times with .1 cc ale Now dissolve the ppt mid 
wash tmcl quinlltillhdr lllto the test tube with hot wntir transfer to a smdl 
Trlenniejcr tli'l and tltrute to n definite ml with 0 1 A NnOH. umiir ft drops 
phenol phtbilr in Three 01 A* NnOH/S.77 01 mill! vipuvs Nn in 1 cc urine 
Del the K by difference from the K + Na detn S Mmi.1 1 is 

Determination of ammonia In urine by extraction. Ori ta Uaumarsti n ShmJ 
ArrA. i’Ay jicf. 61, 4l> ts)(IP.ll) — The Widmutl roclniR extractor Is used The Nlli 
Islilieruted from lS-2ftcc urine hv fi-10 cc A’NaOII nml the lilirnitrd NHi is nhsorlicd 
In a measutnt amt ol 0 1 A* 11,80, The solus In the 2 communir.ilihR eh mil* rs arc 
covered with liyrrs of odd free ether Half of the NHi is nhsorlird in dill nun so the 
sh illng Is canted out for that perloil of time and the stand ml acnl is titrated with 
hromocresol purple as indicator. h Mount t ts 

Colorimetric determination of Rlueuronlc add In urine of man and rabbits. II. 
A. Ooma aNp T. Vamanopciii J. rharm iot Jaf\in 50, lOft'i 7f»(lP.>0). German 
ahstr. lllft 8 —The method of dels glucuronic acid in ncj soln (cf (* ,1 2J, I7IM 
was applied to the detn of glucuronic odd in urine of min nml rahhits |* 1 N 
The association of biochemical constituents and of certain cellutoslc esters. Ji.an 
I Otsi utt'U A Vl> I.10N Vlitvi. Comf-I rtnJ 102, 1V» (11(18 II) —A method is de- 
ssrilied for the prrpn of a dear, solid membrane made (nun proteins, rIucuIcs or hpius 
It Is accomplished by itslnR a carefully selected ratio of certain solvents / g , in the 
prrpn. of a casein membrane, 0 r of dry acetate or cellulose is dissolved In a mut of 
10 parts (17 fi g ) of acetone nml 7 parts (3.1 t r ) of ahs MeOll.tR cusclu Is dissolved 
m 8 r of formic acid The 2 mliM. are mixed with rapid stirniiR, then pound on a 
phtc till the solvents cvnp, when a dear membrane is obtained Ilv tins method, 
mrmbrnttes may l>e made from Rrlitin. casein, glycogen, Rums, glycerides and othir 
hiochein constituents. K M Navi ok 

Biological reactions applied to the medico-legal identification of muscles. C. 
SinoNiN. /I»«, wM.f/pilrmmVI f+hre jet II, .12 7(18.11) — l*ptR rums cun ho 

used lor the Identification of fresh muscle onl> If they possess a vtry IiIrIi nctivitv, 
nml only poo. fractions arc conclusive Ivxpts with N) Riimei pigs are descntml ami 
showed that" (l)raw muscle holmes in the same way as blood in regard to ntnpliv I ictic 
reactions, (2) on boiling the muscle loses part of its srnstlUlng properties A I' -C 
The quantitative assay for the testicular hormone by the comb Rrowth reaction. 
T. I*. tiAU-VC.iii k anii 1‘ki n C. Koctt J. l'harmatci 40, 3J7-*P*lH*iO) — Individual 
van ttinns In response of llrown I cRhorn canons to the lujsctlon of Usps hormone wen 
observed; they were not due to variations in iirv or vvt of the hinls or origin it sue of 
the conth The Iwst inmnt. results were obtained by using a min d ill v dose required 
to produce an increase in growth of 3-7 mm In ft da) s It isMiRRested tint the strength 
(>r the hormone prrpn be expressed In bird units; a unit is defined ns the amt of 
hormone which, when Injected in daily doses for ft days yields an av increase of ft mm. 
in length ami height of the combs in at least ft birds C. Hu ,;i r. 

The specificity of tho phenol reagent for the selective determination of tyrosine 
in proteins. Yintiuh Chicmt&u t «>mpi tttiJ J<*r fmf 101, 18S 0(1828), cf. 

,1. 21, 3210 — The I ohn Ihtus plunol tuigrtit provides a method for the estn of 
tryptophan ami tyrosine. An objection to this method for tyrosine 1ms been that the 
icuctimi Is not sp. in approiichlnR this Question from the point of view of the speed 
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,i .h< ntM C SM StS’ 

Thp mercuric tyTtnine compd (I) cause* rrar lion If the. sola* which contain 

(!) are boiled for Vi hr with HO. the tvTbeoU of HiS give* the same exceBent 
intensity of the coloration remain* feebk « ty 7o«ne the Casks Mtd. w* 

result* a* with tryptophan . but f« * “Oipiete 7 6cc ^ atr# te is boiled 

2 i asisaasgsg-r 

s J!S^*^*sS=Sba‘WS 5 S 35 

and protein are s.multaneoudy PP***- ^ The tone is compared 

ppt- depend* on the amt. of protno. when thearnt-of^- p. B £mt*r 

with standard* The error i* 0.02u-0 05 [ iWnmm oentone and ammo *oi»- 

Tnketohydrmdene hydrate*** re *^^°L^^^ P TLct.on wUhninhydryj 

JUmiawn Caaoset. lanutmO^JU^^ jJfj, ion* and is masked byKH/)" 


is oue to me presence of traces of free MI* ‘ * of Mfi iWM ^ ^ product* 

or alkali in excess, and is. therefore, i cl 077 me SH. N. 

hydrolysi* of protein Water cont t 0.00865% Nils, ora p. B SoteK 

a blue coloration . WAVS’* -W. XlCJIOLA*. i>«7 

Optimum use of materul ta bioloemal *‘MT _ _ _._e" (d. Trevan. C. d 

it'mv&sxzi i-'ViZTJLZt •»«. ^f^issajsssss 

«lm-rrirt l„ht iooy *^SS»S^B«Sw » 

«“ mwtAg? “.yg/nag^KSg Stoi °°.u* sgsa 
ITS" f„«”5Z u " .»«. om "*T.r%£STZ?J SSAi. 

which will be detd with least accuracy is that |t j, cec es*ary to use 

riven effect. To det. all points with the same degree of acoir^ t dfJ>artln j from 

a max no of ammals for this point, and a decreasing nojorthe^om ^ 

tins in either direction. A mm no of animals wOtew dwtet aU ^ , 

the given effect. To det. any 1 point ludependenUy. ““^h^teValde for the inm 
small group of animal*. From the R»U st « Po«bk •« cetetne ^ ^ The 

point with the aid of an approx curre^ well m the protome Um! ti 

expt. may be repeated until the probable error be* within tae ( ^ mJA T. S-«U^ 

The atudy of undetermined carbon and tfoddie carV«ifanm^«^^e mam 
i Ltur avd Prcixx Aotcxt J fiharm tkim . . 181. 12, / G luadic 

object was to End a relation between the quantity * c?B?ir«(tat (C A 

.ubstance* are considered those which not only ***£’**■ ?* c . 2 4 , 591, 6J9) Fron ! 
24, 1025) but also are reducers of llg salts (F. and A .A ^ unne defecates! 

a sample of unne 3 bquids were prepd. at near 0 for «amn . ^ ^ ppt 

with Jig salts, (2) the Cu-Ba pptn filtrate of (I) and (3) the ll^&O (fc) ^tal N. <‘] 
In each of the 3 bquids were detd (a) total C (Nidoia, C. d . before and 

urea «) Hg reduction, (e) Cu reduction (P. and BouUrt. cmripleUlr 

after hydrolysis Conclusions C and 2* contained m the in<7,. Cu reduction 

recovered in solns (2) and (3). while llg reduction showed la ™ power 

20 9% before and 25.3% after hydrolysis. Therefore t ^ e . lo ^f r 2[uang substance 
must be due not to removal by pptn, but to i nstabihty of the renuan^ nQ f 
As the Cu 13a ppt- carried down only 20% C m the tom of **“*J*£|J hydrofysi' 
per 1 - 178 n dextrose per L) while the defecate by Cu redurtKm^^ ^ 
showed only 0717 E dextrose, » t . about half as much. th*hw«t«"en®^r quantity 
of "nonrtducmg gl trade" must be of about the same erderasthe redua * 

In addnL expts . starting from tie Cu Ba ppts., the liquids showed n (DO 

rotatory Pcwer They contained Cu reducing Klucthosaror.f 

ketoses), and with PhNllXlb gave crystals seemingly identical with the gl 


ained Cu reducing substances. f 3td '?'^"^, n _ ir o S 3 rone 
Ketoses), ana wun rjuiiiuu gave crystals seemingly identical with the* 
of Cnmtw-rt and Bernier (C A 4, 1497); however, they differ greaU^ “.^gorr 

Determination of biliary salts in bile. L Gasometric determrm^im 0 ( 
process- C. Volumetric determination &T *“*“?},. tjSfHS: ,.“7 /• t 21,2914. 
Kbary sulfur. L. Ccwr J. p harm ch,m (81,12,485-98(1930); cf C A a*. 
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1<>31 II — B)ofo£traI CKfmisfry, B — Methods 

3211, 22, 25SO 4530—1. To avoid preliminary gasometnc detn of X in the free 
amino acids, urea ami Nil, OH present, remove the-* by NaRrO, which liberates their 
N without affecting the mols of gljcine and taunne cholatrs Defecate the bile with 
hot 95*^; ale . treat an aliquot of the filtrate with NaRrO, remove excess of this with 
11,0,, hjdroljre the bile salts with NaOII, ncutralne with UNO, and del the vot of 
N as usual in a urcometrr l»> means of NaNO, and dil UNO, Calc, the results in terms 
of g of N per 1 ol bile Make a Wink test on the reagents used without bile, deducting 
on> gas vol formed II. Treat the bile as before with 0.1 r p ale . NaRrO and NaOH. 
then eliminate cholalic acid and carbonates b> dil HCI, filter neutralize with NaOH 
(phcnolphthalein as indicator 1 ), nild RaC), filter again and acidify slightly Compare 
a definite aliquot corresponding to 3 cc of bile (in tube B) with on equal vol of a blink 
detn (tube 7~) prepd exactlv as B except that bile is omitted To both B and T 
add 0 drops of phcnolphthalein and lU(OID, soln of exactly known strength (C X 
0 1 «Y) to pale pmk and 11) cc of neutralized C!f,0 Now add to 7" 0 5 cc. of Ra(OH), 
soln to bring the soln to dark ml. then det in B the vol (w cc.) of Da(OH), soln 
necessary to produce the same tint as in T The content of N (g per I of bile) is 
then N - (« - 05) X C X 0 0014 \ 1000 3 III An adaptation of the fvnrnW 
tulfatt method (C A 21,2143, 22,41401 is used -Vfter defecation with ale. and evapn . 
destroy the org matter by treatment with UNO, and then H|Oj Hjdrolyze the 
filtered-off benzidine sulfate (obtained b> pptn in an acetone medium) with boiling 
water and while hot titrate the free HjSO, with 0 02 .V NaOH in a bromothyvnol blue 
soln as indicator until a pcrmanentlj fff* tint is formed, to which the indicator soln 
was previously adjusted I'ach cc. of 002 .V NaOH indicates 0 00032 g S C pre- 
fers the above method 1 although the capacity of the instrument limits the size of the 
sample used for analysis Method II requires experience to read the end points, and 
double filtration is a disadvantage Fmallj. C. quotes the results of Cisenfarb (Pels 
kteco Arfiitnon AMJjvynr W'rmet'i’if) 6, 4(192n)) on comparaUve detns. of biliary 
aads in org liquids by colonmrtry (Ilerzfcld and Haemmerh, C .1 19, 2<V«5). fluo- 
rescence (Raue. C A. 21, 2710) and gasometry (Chiray and C. C. A. 21,3211) 

S WAumorr 

Determination of cholesterol in blood. E. Casals. Bull fkernt. SuJ-Lsf; 
Schvnx. A (\'ih 'Zlt 63, 4 f *-50(lO30) — The nv. normal content of blood serum, and 
plasma in cholesterol is 1 5 g per 1 The eolonmetne method of detn by Cngaut 
(cf. C. A. 4, 2513, 2314, 6, 4‘V. 1447. 8, 147) is only approx accurate. The vrt method 
by Grigaut (or total choli. sterol, or better st»U the technic of \\ vndaus for free and com- 
bmed cholesterol, is recommended Details are given for all methods. S W. 

Clinical determination of the albumin-gtobuhn ratio in spinal fluid. Wu G 
Extos aso Anton U. Rose J. Am Mrd Assoc, 96, 30-7(1031)— Tor the detn of 
MjJ frolfin equal vols (1 cc.) of spinal fluid and Exton's protein reagent are mixed 
and the resulting turbnhtv i» measured in the scopometer Tor the detn. of ztobuhn, 
equal vol-*. (2 cc.) of spinal fluid and a satd soln of (XH,"),SOi are mixed and let stand 
a few min for the globulin to salt out. The mixt. is filtered and the filtrate passed 
through the same filter until dear, care being taken to drain the test tube thorough! v. 
The filtrate is an albumin soln and mi) be used later ii it is desired to ppt. and measure 
the albumin separately The salted out globulin on the filter paper is placed in a clean 
test tube, 2 cc. distd 11,0 poured on the filter paper to bring the globulin into «oln 
and this is passed thnee through the same filter paper to insure a perfect homogeneous 
globulin soln _ After the funnel has been thoroughly drained, 0.2 cc. di«td 11,0 is 
added in the tip of the filter cone to wash down the globulin that adheres to the tip 
of the cone. One cc. (NlfdiSO, soln is added to the globulin «ola and mixed The 
globulin is rptd by nddmg 2 cc. ol a «atd aq soln of phenol and mixed by gently 
inverting the tube once The globulin phenol ppt is allow ed to stand at least 15 nun 
and then the turbidit) is read m the scopometer sometime between 15 and 30 mm 
after pptn Mg globulin per 100 cc of spinal fluid i» obtained bv dividing the junior 
scopometer scale reading by 4 Af-uiein vs detd by subtracting the globulin from 
the total protein If a sep pptn or albumin b desired, 1 cc. di«td HjO is mixed with 
2 cc. of the original (NIMtSO, filtrate and pptd with phenol as for globulin. The no. 
of ms. ol albumin per 100 cc of spinal fluid vs then obtained bv dividing the junior 
scopometer scale reading bv 2 R. C, Willson 

Taillandier, M : Spectrophotomftrie et photomltrie »pplnju£es a I'analrse 
biologiqne. Tans; N. MaJoir.e. 25G pp F. 40 
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C — BACTERIOLOGY 

CltASLXl B MO* SHY 

The effect el Iodine on microbes. I Jadik. Com pi rend. toe. Mol. IDS, 4? 1-2 
(19 jO) — Suspensions o! f. lyphi (I), paratyphosui R (II) end peratyphosm C (Hirsf eld's 
bacillus) (III) were heated on the steam bath at K* (or 30 nun. The suspensions were 
lodirrd at 50* for 2 3 hrs by adding first several drops of Na,CO* solo , then I iodide 
soln until free Ii was present The excess Ii was removed by centrifugation, and the 
iodised microbes were injected into rabbits to jet immune sera. The antigen from the 
injection of iodized I agglutinated loth normal and iodized 1 (1 *4000) but not II or DL 
Similar specificity was lhown by II and IIL Iodired microbes, unlike seru m proton s, 
preserve with their antigenic properties all their specificities B C. DEWSimn 
The action of lipoid solution* upon the growth of acld-Utt btciSL 'Twtssjt 
Nysev Beit' Kim TuUri 73, 233-50(1929) — Lecithin from 5 different sources (hu 
man. cow. pig, plant and egg) was used in disperse soln ; it favored the growth of tu- 
bercle bacilli Cholesterol had no stimulating influence Human lecithin retarded the 
growth of saprophytes There was no inhibition from lecithin upon cold blood tuberde 
bacilli and saprophytes A no of the aod fast bacilli grew upon the lecithin nutrient 
medium with marked granulations If. J Cover* 

Biological chemical observations on the tubercle bacillus. V. A. \amilioc 
Z 7V*vi 54, 219-20(1929) — Tuberdc bacilli were eitd with chloroform and a wax- 
bke dark fraction was of tamed in addn to a second fat like fraction Various sub- 
stances were tested to det thesnly of these fats The chem investigation revealed that 
the m p could not be detd because carbonization occurred at 2S0*. Extn of the sub- 
stances with ether revealed an al»sen« of fat and the constituents of fat such as glycerol, 
elain, steatm, etc , were absent Conclusion' The ao^allcd fat and waxy substanas ot 
the tuberde baaJJii* are not related to fat or wax. The watery ext of the chloroform 
emulsion disclosed an aldopentose, however. II. J Cotrrt 

The chemistry of disinfection. Wildc* D Bavc*oft and C House* ^ ,c * n ? t ; 

J Phyi Chem J5, 511-30(1011) —Disinfection fs explained on the Inns cf the cdloidal 

nature of cells The fir*t stage of decreasing ttability of the cell colloid is as-soed with 
the phenomena of stimulabon, the next stage of reversible coagulation inhibits the 
activity ot the organism (antisepsis), and the final stage of irreversible craguJatiOT 
brings death to the bacteria (disinfection) These colloidal changes of yeast alls ana ot 
certain bacteria were observed experimentally with the ultramicroscope. The chem. 
concept of di'in/ection is shown to be unsound because of the inapplicability of the mss* 
action law, the lack of stoichiometncal relations and the abnormal temp coeffs Coa- 

elusion Disinfection consists first, of an adsorption of the drug and, secondly, of the co- 
agulation of the all colloids MalCOLV Dolc 

The reaction of purines to protein in mlcroCrgsnisms. tune P. Temoesb ajco 
1r Szces Ann phyttol fhyncochim hot 6, 129-49(1930) —The content of total f, 
cannot fie taken as a measure of protein in micodrgamsms It is, however, true that a 
given i Penes of bacterium always contains the same punne/protan N ratio 

II Eagle 

Influence of starrstion (complete starvation and nitrogen starvation) on the 
portion of proteins and of purines in mieroCrganisms. luac F. Tereoivb avd F* 
bzLCS Ann phyiiol phyucochtm hoi. 6, 157-77(1930) —Either complete or r> 
starvation causes a decrease m the total protein of yeast and of 51 nigra Purine ana 
protein N fall concomitantly at first, in later stages, the decrease in protein N i* Pf^ 
portionately larger . II Eagle 

The viability of E. pestn. I S Tdxss am G I*. Rcdvbw. Arch Schtfft- 
Troptn TIji 34, 554-0(1630) — B peilit is not affected by Itayem’s soln, or by Giemsa 
stain I 10 1 1 is, however, killed by a modified Turk’s sola , or by fixation of the * mear 

with EtOH for 5 min -2 hrs , followed by Giemsa stain The reagent used for hemo- 
glolao drlzi iiUt it ta 45 ana Dried aocf stained, the organism remaior liable lor 
4 hrs |l. Eagle 

, , The vibrioddaf powers of the water of certain nver* of India. SaeanjaM K®aE 
" a , Re,Mrch 18, 301-5(1930) —Water of the Ganges and Jumma rivers has 
mbriocjdal properties which are completely destroyed by bating at 55* tot '// br 
_ II Eagle 

dia e BWls cf tuberculosis. J. Mo muz. Klin. Wochsekr.9 , 
l 5 ft5Ctfcod was found to be the best for isolating tuberde ba ajh 

from mixed culture. J, o more than 4-5% II.SO, should be used , a potato-egg medium 
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Formation of hydrogen peroxide by lactic *cld bacteria. Aimn Bertho and 
Hans GlCck KolunmscnsckafUn 19, bS(1931) —11,0s is formed in oxidative metabo- 
lism by tbe fsciilt-itnc. anaerobic, catalase-frcc lactic acid producers Daet delbrdeti, 
li tugurt mid D nndafhthis The O consumption w as followed m Barcroft manometers 
with glucose ns 'donor " IICN. 00005 mol . was without influence. The II, Oj was 
detected with Ti sulfate nnd detd ns Ce peroxide (Wielind and Rosenfcld, C. A 24, 
2155) or b> direct titration Generally the theoretical amt from 211 + O, «• 11,0, 
was found Catalase addn reduced the amt. of 11,0, to half If the H,0» wras not 
bound during the reaction, its increasing concn damaged the cells and resulted in de- 
creased total pnxluctton The conditions were about as follows 3 cc. bacterial sus- 
pension of 10 mg drj substance. 3 cc 0 1 .If glucose, 3 cc 0 2 -If borate buffer of f>n 
between S and 0. I or 2 ec 0 002 M ccrous sulfate were added together to give an initial 
pn of S 2 to S 3 I'or Streptococcus easei. which also respires unhampered by IfCN, no 
11,0, formation was found U J C van dtr IIonvnN 

The use of small additions of add for increasing the germicidal action of £. C. on 
bacterial spores C S Ram Awar Agr J India 25, 213-0(1030), cf C. A. 24, 
532b — Spores of refractory hactena. such as P tuhilis, D a IboLs ctus and B mesentencus, 
were practically completely destroyed after 30 mm contact with a soln contg 02% of 
I' C. (a 'pecul li) pochlontc soln cuntg 2% of available Cl) and 0 05% of a N sotn. of 
citric acid Willi a 0 2% «oln of C C alone the spores were not destroyed even after 
l>0 min contact, although the no was reduced to a considerable extent R. D J 
Remarks on the composition of peanut meal peptone and its use for the culture 
of pathogenic bacteria. Aloert BERiruiT. G Amoureux and Denis Pum. Butt 
soe thim. hat 12, JOJO-oOflPIO) — Analysis is given of a pepsin (I) and a pancreatic 
peptone (II), illustrating differences depending upon tlic method of prepn. I gave good 
toxin production and II did not, although both gave good grow th w ith B Ulan us 

C G Kjng 

Physical difference among bacteriophages. F M Burnet A wfrofiar, J 
Lvptl Biol ,\fed Sn 7, 27-35(1930) — Bacteriophages from •S.i/m.’nriAi-dvscntery 
groups of bacilli fell w ilhin 2 group* w ith regard to the di/Tcrence in heat 'totality anil 
ascension of filter paper C G Kino 

Balanced salt action as manifested in bacteriophage phenomena. F. M. Burnet 
and Margot McKir /Imfralun J. Lxftl Dial Med Sn. 7, 183-98(1930); cf. C. A 
24,5787 — Bacteriophage (l)dild In a soln of No. K and Nil, salts were inactivated by 
heating l hr at l>0*. but the presence of Ca, Ba or Sr salts partully or completely pre- 
* ented such action In the absence but not in the presence of bivalent cations or broth, 
Janus green , toluuhne bine and mcth>lcnc blue inactivated a dil soln of I. Different 
t>pcs of I show characteristic individual differences in sensitivity toward inactivating 
nnd protecting substances The effects related to the Na-Ca balance arc like those of 
living protoplasmic structure riectropliorctic expts indicate a decrease in effective 
'Ue of I in the presence of excess Ca ion C G King 

The electrical behavior of bacteriophages. F. M. Burnet and Margot McKib 
durimii.ia J Lx ft! Dial Med Sn 7, 199-209(1930) — In electrophoretic expts. 20 
types (salmonella, dysentery and staphylococcus) of bacteriophage alt showed a neg 
elec charge The migration rate and adsorption of proteins (glolun and gelatin) varies! 
gtcntlv. In one case cathodic concn was obtained for a type which acted only on rough 
'trams and was not sensitive to methylene blue, toludinc blue or Janus green 

C. G King 

Oligodynamic dilutions. Juuus Meyer Chem-Ztg 55, 85-3(1931). — The 
term •’ oligodynamic” ns used in blotogy and medicine is a misnomer It vrns used 
originally to designate germicidal telekinesis of metals such as Ag or Cu plates placed in 
aquaria or flower vases At present under this term is include,! such germicidal action 
as is manifested by extremely high ditns of metallic salts, despite the fact that the phe- 
nomenon of telekinesis is entirely absent The ddns with which the biol. and medical 
investigators are experimenting often ore extremely high from the point of view of the 
anal) tieal nnd phys chemist. Tor example, K. Kfinig (cf C. A 22, 4 177) worked with 
dtlns pOf AgNO, and l*b(NO,)i varying from 10“* to 10"". I'or Fb(NO,), in a 10"” 
udn 55.0001 of the soln. Contains 1 mol of the reagent nnd for AgKO, 28,000 1 contains 
1 mol of the reagent. Results obtained .from work with such dilns. axe scientifically 
v ahielcss since such dilns cannot be distinguished from water of the highest punty. 

Experiments on bacteriophage adsorption by vulnerable bacteria. Claude* F. 
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_ n „ r tr.j Bull 7. 221-0(1030) —The expts. 

Dsown and Trank Cp»<ak Jphage obtained from sewage by using ■ vu! 

show that it is pwsihle to ad«*l> Mctcnopn S Temp ^tro! is necessary 

nernble organism (L coti) against wh c , when the organism » gainst which 

among ■> culture of m.crudrgon.sms m »» 1 °JT n J* the * dor , no t justify the 

The similarity tn result* obtained *ith/ col, ana ^ u , nd Urgt «», 

theory advocating a difference in the order “^“‘M’fl.The cells of Saccharomyees 
ia The taking up of lodme by yetst cells. 7M 3i« -l 1 ne ce jsolhenn;il 
cerensute take up I from its oq so’n* wb^h'show that the colloidal 

results are in agreement with microscopic observation* wtiicn * Mttn t and 

structures of the cells and especially the nemhm nc. : u| pit M , t may 

give up much of it on thin When IlgCl, is used instead oi i.tne black, 

he pntd as HgS The membrane, with its high adsorptive pow«. jtan(!in g 

while* the rest of the protoplasm becomes gray mly .at P t0 tbat 0 f dyeing 

This suggests that the mechanism of disinfection is closely j^jak H Lewis 

‘ nd Th n r«se of acid fuchsin in Mh tnplo m medium ^ ^ ^nSSSSSt 
J Infectious Disease, 47, 359-«i{1030) ca% of prepn . ability to 

for use in the Russell medium 1 h cause of ‘tschern _*U1. idity. J, deco lorued acid 

give dcar-cut reactions and lack of inhibitory eff^ The Andra de indicator 

fuchsm would eliminate the variety of methods for the prep - UUAH jj j„ e wis 
now to be found in the literature dl0 htheri*e in synlhebe 

The growth and toxin production of Corynehaclerl diphtb — Diphtheria 
media. Mary 11 Maver J Infectious Diseases 47, W-0811930)^ , Jof 
bacilli can be adapted to grow and produce potent toxin .m ® constituents 

tneier synthetic medium The chief modification was of *«*.» « fep i a ccd the 

The cystine content was increased fourfold, asparagine or ^M. s cm vl(!l no t 

Na aspartate, and glycine was added It. ! J?~' “"tnents rfunild also 
only nutrients for rap.d growth and ^"' de , “ij /w occur in consequence 
favor the appearance or maintenance of the toxigenic variants in . UAN H j, f «js 
of a dissoaative process v Coleman J Infectious 

Hexylresorcmol in experimental tetanus. George E Colema toxin in 

Diieosei 47, 410-5(1110) — Ilcxylresoronul S T 37. w hf " £ tba i doses It ■’ 

16 C% soln is capable of neutralizing 10 land less than ^ ’wmmaUcth but does 
bactericidal for the vegetating forms of tetanus bacilli within i 0 , ^ or necrosed 

not lull resistant spores m 12 hrs When injected into the dmttl ^ ^ 

tissue of guinea pigs infected with tetanus sports, it is without jj Lew is 

course of the disease . r.isBS. ArihU* 

Decomposition of urea by Proteus. Alexander A * vAY ' , *lrvi_ r iOO(1930) —The 
W Walker and Rush D Jung J Infectious Zhrmi" {J 1 not meet the N 

destruction of urea by Proteus in \ anous media was studied Urea docs not n ec (< 
requirement of the organisms and the inference is warranted that t . UJ yjtal 

only incidental to the metaliolism of the bacteria and is not c«»n nature since 

needs The enzyme responsible for urea destruction is of endocellul Lew|S 

CHCli-kiUcd, washed and dried organisms arc active n v l eiN 

The antagonistic substances formed durmg bacterial fermenttti • t, ac tcna 
Z ImmumlSts 66, 630-12(1110) —In culture media contg «rbohydme 
form antagonistic substances that behave like antibodies in that they P fixation 

nation and bacteriolysis of whole bacteria and give precipitin and comp _„i u #j na tton 
reactions with bacterial exts These reactions are. ho» ever, not sp i ne ks pd 
is due to acids formed during fermentation The antagonistic substan . , nta tion 
not only in lab media but also in natural and com processes involving e ^ 
such as the curdling of milk and the manuf of beer, wine and cheese J- ..j„ 

The antiseptic properties of uroselectan. Ruggero Ascou Minerva 
If, 415-7 — Uroselectan. the Na salt of 6-iodo.2-keto-l-pyndineacetic oei , • „ 

of 10-20% retards the growth of E colt and Staphylococcus in unne. i tie 
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more marked at a concn or 30%, but even a concn of 40% fails to kill the organisms. 
The substance, therefore, has bacteriostatic but no antiseptic power _ P- ' f ■ 

Peroxidase in relation to bacterial growth with special reference to the influenza 
bacillus. Lucile R Anderson J Bad 20, 371-0(1030) — D i nflutnvu, hemolytic 
and non hemolytic, and B hemoglo^tnophilus-fann do not produce peroxidase. B 
paraniflntnzat produces it under both aerobic and anaerobic conditions Not one of 
1 1 anaerobes tested produced it according to the benzidine reaction Of 44 aerobes 
tested all but 4. two of which were streptococci, gave o positive reaction. Banana re- 
acts positively to the benzidine test The "X factor” of Tildes sterns to be associated 
with peroxidase John T Myers 

Micrococcus mger, a new pigment-forming anaerobic coccus recovered from urine 
in a case of general arteriosclerosis Ivan C Hall. J Bad 20, 407-15(1930) 

John T Myers 

The effect of the ozidatloa-reduction character of the medium on the growth of 
an aerobic form of bactena \V P Allvn and 1 L- Baldwin J Bad 20, 417-40 
1 103(1) —This factor exerts an important influence on the growth and behavior toward 
atmospheric O of certain aerobic bactena (Rhizo *>»««) In agar shake cultures these 
organisms establish thin zones of growth, the lc\c! of which depends on the oxidation- 
reduction diameter of the substrate This also dels m part the ability to initiate growth 
B> reducing with appropriate concns of cystine a medium which is slightly too oxidized 
for these organisms, it is possible greatly to increase the no of sources which develop 
into colonies in Petri dish cultures Jlcncc this is important in nuking plate counts 
The organisms arc able to make slight adjustments if the media are too oxidized The 
introduction of sand, finely divided filter paper, etc . into a liquid medium which teas too 
oxidized to permit growth overcame the condition, probablv because of the trapping of 
small vols of medium where the organism could make the necessary adjustments, as 
suggested by a lag penod interpreted as time required for this adjustment The bac 
tenostatic effect of certain oxidizing and reducing substances seems due in part to the 
poising of the medium at an unfavorable potential Their toxicity depends largely on 
concn in relation to the oxidation reduction potential of the system Similar concns. 
were inhibitory under one set of conditions and stimulatory under another J T. M 
A marine denitrifying organism. Blodwtn Lloyd J Bad. 21, 89-9G(193l). — 
A drnitnf) mg organism was isolated from sea water off the Scottish coast, and denitrifica- 
tion curves were constructed John T Myers 

The effect of temperature upon the production of hydrogen sulfide by Salmonella 
pullorum. Ralph P Tittsler J Bad 21, 111-S(1931) — An incubation temp 
of 30" is optimum, and temps above 37" inhibit I1»S formation by 5 pullorum Slight 
quant differences were noted between acrogeme strains at 30*. The ability to produce 
H|S parallels the ability to produce gas from carbohydrates Difco Tb agar is satis- 
factory for demonstrating H»S formation John T Mvers 

A modified Loeffler’s blood serum medium useful in the routine health department 
examination for diphtheria and streptococcus infections. Leon S. Medallv, Karl 
R Bailey and Catherine Atwood J. Bad 21, 11S-37(1931) — LoefUer’s medium 
is modified by the nddn of 4 5% of N NaOlf. yielding a final p n of 7 6, bromothymol 
blue is used as an indicator John T Myers 

An instance of pigment formation by B. pestis. A Bessonova and M Lochov 
Zevlr. Bakt. Parasitevk . I Abt., 119, 35-8(1930) John T Mvgrs 

A polysacchand e-budding streptococcus. J OdRSKOv. Zevlr Bait Parasttenk . 
1 Abt , 119, 88-93(1930). — A substance analogous to the polysaccharides of the pneumo- 
coccus was found. John T Myers 

Bactena which destroy blood, pigment (Studies with the help of bactena which 
form hydrogen peroxide on heated blood plates. K.Bingold Zentr. Bakt Parasitevk 
I Abt , 119, 97-100(1930) —Pneumococci, Stret<tocoecus mucosus, S vtrtdans and to a 
lesser degree S pyogenes can split oxy hemoglobin, methemoglobm or hematm to sub 
stances of simpler constituents This seems to be due to H,0> formation Ttus can 
occur only in the absence or the presence of minute amts of catalase JounT Myers 
Changes in virulence and hemolytic power produced m hemolytic streptococci by- 
growth m hematm agar. K Bingold and K Bach Zevlr Baku Parantenk , I 
Abt. 119, 100-3(1930) — Growth in hematm agar decreases virulence and hemolytic 
power. John T. Myers 

The pigments of timothy grass bacilli. Erwin Chargafp. Zevlr. Bakt Para - 
I Abt . 119, 121-3(1930) John T. Myers 

The phenomenon of hemolysis through the a chon of bacteriophage. Elisabeth 
Bechtel. Zevlr. Bakt Parasttenk . 1 Abt, 119, 340-9(1931) John T. Myers 
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Cytologic*] observations on the dissociation process io J3. pestis. M. Poaov- 
siaya- Zentr. Ball PornnUnk . I Abt, 119, 353-61(1031) — A nucleus of chan, struc- 
ture analogous to that in higher forms la demonstrable In certain phases of bacterial 
development John T. Mmi 

The disinfecting action of simple organic mercury compound*. Gbstxcd Meiss- 
nek. Zentr Bait Parantenk . 1 Abt, 119, 375-0(1931) — There are halogen Ilg alkyl 
compds which have a fcightr killing power for staphylococci and an thin baalU than 
does HgCli The growth inhibiting power of Me. Et, Pr. Bu attd Am H{ oompds is 
about25-lCOO times higher than that of HgCl, The action of Ute higher members of the 
senes is weak or ml Cl and Br salts are about equal in action, but I salts are weaker 
The killing action 1$ also better than that of HgCli The hydroxides hare a much 
weaker action than the halogen salts Anthrax spores were more susceptible than 
staphylococci Joiw T. Mrtu 

The influence of alkaloids on the metabolism cl Bac. pyccyaaens. T. II. Aalto 
Zentr. Bakt Parantenk , I Abt. 119, 464-72(1031) —Cocaine, nicotine, pbyvjrtiguune. 
pilocarpine and strychnine inhibit methylene blue reduction in proportion to their eonco. 
Atropine and morphine inhibit only at moderate concns. (0 1 ta 10%). not above or 
below Jorcr T. Mteju 

The Influence of plant growth on the activity of root bacteria. Ge«txcde GtW 
Zentr Bakl Parantenk . II Abt. 82, 44-69(1930) —The greatest activity of the N ; fiXlBg 
root bacteria is concurrent with greatest plant growth Nil# production w soil is also 
greater during plant activity. Join T. Mvrxs 

The fermentation of pentoses by certain propionic add bacteria. Mabw Foote, 
E B F«Et> axt> \V II rsTsssov Zentr. Bail. Parantenk .11 Abt. 82, 379-89(1030) — 
In common with the majority of organisms, the propionic acid bacteria do not ferment 
the pentoses as readily os the hexoses Out of 20 cultures tested. 13 fermented arabmose 
and only one fermented xylose. The fermentation of pentoses as compared with glucose 
is marked by a decrease tn the percentage of volatile acids and an increase in non -volatile 
acids The ratio of pfopiotucamd to acetic acid is decreased Theocm-volatileaadicom 

sist of lactic and succinic. The Litter was identified by its m. p and the Ba content ot 
its salt The xucCtruc aad is probably derived from the carbohydrate rather thin 
from the yeast water Jotrf T. Mrt»S 

The influence of h gh dilutions of quinine on the bacterial flora in bay tnfunon- 
M Feiles. 2entr Bait Parantenk . II Abt., tl, C3-8(1931) —Quinine at a concfl. ot 
about 10 '* II favors the growth of B. proteut Parameavm « stimulated at a concn- 
of about I0”“ Jon* T. Mye«s 

The lact c m a n nj be fermeoUbon of aucrose. Boixato Ygxezuo L’tnd. taecanj. 
tlai 22, 427-32(1929) — Partial anaerobiosis is a needed condition lor the activity ** 
mannitic enzymes A smaller amt. of mannitol with aerobic fermentation is eompeo 
sated for by more lactic and acetic acids Fermented juices defecated with basic «“ 
acetate gave, with Bertrand's liquid after 1 day. polarization of 7 W and 0 52S% invert 
sugar, after 2 days, polarization of 3 70 and 4 000% invert sugar; after 3 days, po^' 
■ration of 220 and 3 040% invert sugar, after 4 days, polarization of 2 70 and 1 630% 
invert sugar. A variation in the quantity of invert sugar influences the saccbanmetnc 
value, rendering It unsuitable for a control of the fermentation process This is best 
conducted by considering the principal products lactic acid (45% of the sucrose). 
AcOU (12-5%), mannitol (30-5%). AcOll u detd by adding II,SO« and distg in a 
current of steam .tactic aad is detd by subtracting AcOII from total aad. Foriletg total 
•ad the fermented liquid is neutralized with. CaCO, . in l ce. of the clear liquid Ca is ppt“ 
with NH* oxalate and the oxalic aad titrated with 01N KMaO*. From this the Ca ana 
lactic aad are detd. Mannitol is best detd. by Gayon and Dubourg's method or crystn 
iron ale. at 85“ and weighing The estn is preceded by an ale fermentation for ch®!: 
r.ating tne remaining sugars The yeast has only a alight action on the mannitol »» 
samples are taken regularly from the beginning of fermentation it is noted that wtae 
Ue lactic aad is formed continuously with a regular speed, the mannitol is all formed 
within the first 4-5 days Io the same time nearly all the AcOU is formed The 
■same juices with the sucrose inverted by warm H,SO„ filtered and submitted to ferment- 
ation, in z days show a change in the polarization from neg to pos , denoting * B* 0 ** 
rapid consumption of levulose than glucose The destruction of levulose is very rapid. 
Mis the production of mannitol and AcOH. and continues until all the mannitol « 
U ^ 5,te consumption of glucose (shown by the increase in lactic acd) the 
pos. polarization continues to nse and reaches its max with the total disappearance of 
production of mannitol After this the poo. polan»ti<™ “ 
gradually reduced by the transformation of glucose into lactic aad. This is caused by 
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the high neg value of the sp rotary power of levulose, [a]o " — 02®, in comparison with 
the pos. value of glucose, [<t]d - +62®,6', and the lower fermentation speed of glucose 
with regard to levutose. R Sansonb 

The indole titer of Gersbsch. E. L. Krugers Dagnbaux Chem Weekblad 
28, CG— 7(1931) —The fact that the colon bacilli do not give the indole reach on after some 
time is not ft disadvantage ns it shows that the pollution occurred long ago and that 
there u no danger of typhoid contagion _ E Schotte 

The action of alkylresorcinols on phytopathogemc bacteria. C Statp Angeio 
Dot 12, 275-2h9(1930), Rev Applied Itycol 10, 40.—' The effect of varying concns of 
phenylethylresorcinol and of hoxylresorcmol on phytopathogemc bacteria depends so 
greatly on the media in which the bacteria arc grown that no conclusion as to the toxic 
action of these substances on phytopathogemc bacteria within the host can be drawn by 
their effect on the same organisms on artificial media. Where potato tubers were used 
as the media for B phylophlhorus concns of 0.2% of hexylrrsorciDOl and 0 3% of pbenyl- 
ethylresorcinot were necessary to inhibit the growth of the organism, whereas lab tests 
showed that concns of 0 08% of either killed the bacteria when free of media Seven 
media and 7 bacteria were studied. Oden E Sheppard 

Gas-metal electrode potentials in sterile culture media for bacteria. Eldon M 
Boyd and Guilford D Reed Con J. Research 4 , 64-68(1931), cl C A 23,3411 — 
The work of French and Kahlenberg on gas-metal electrode potentials suggested that the 
potentials obtained at inert metal electrodes immersed in growing cultures of bacteria, 
and generally regarded as an oxidation-reduction phenomenon, might be of a similar 
type This was tested by passing air. 11. N and COi through sterile beef broth and 
observing the potentials de\ eloped at Pt, Au and Ilg electrodes It is shown that air 
causes a rise in potential at all 3 electrodes; H, causes a marked fall in potential at the 
Pt and a slight change at the Au and Hg electrodes, N and COi cause little or no change 
in the potential at the 3 electrodes. These changes are in agreement with Trench and 
Kahlenberg’s results except with the Hg electrode which is shown to react chemically 
with the broth. J. W. Siutley 

The mechanism of bacterial action. J. If. Quastkl. Trans Faraday Soc. 26, 
853-04(1930). — A summary of the work on the dehydrogenases of resting bacteria. 
The theory previously developed (C A 22, 249, 4137), of the localization of dehydrogen- 
ation reactions on sp. areal of cell surface, is outlined. K. V. Thimann 

Increased bactericidal effect of inorganic compounds in the presence of x-rays 
(Norris) 7. Red colorations on salted hides and a comparison of the growth and 
survival of halophilic or salt-loving organisms and some ordinary organisms of dirt 
and putrefaction on media of varying salt concentrations (Robertson) 29. The micro- 
biological aspect of peat formation (Thaysbn) 8. 

Handbuch der pathogenen MikroSrganismen. 3rd ed . edited by Wilhelm 
Kolle. Rudolf Kraus and Paul Ukleniiuth Band. VII, Tl. 2. Jena G. Fischer 
Berlin and Vienna. Urban Sc Schwarzenberg Pp. 753-1752. M. 108. Cf. C. A. 25, 
9S3 

Mackib. T. J., and McCartney, J. E.: An Introduction to Practical Bacteriology: 
A Guide to Bacteriological Laboratory Work. 3rd ed , enlarged. New York: Wm. 
Wood & Co. 421 pp S3 SO 
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Phototoxic substance from Hypericum crjspum. Z MSlas Ioannid£s. Arch. 
Inti. Pasteur HelUn. 2, 161-165(1928). — In an attempt to isolate the phototoxic sub- 
stance from Hypericum ertspum, 0 16 g of a red, amorphous substance, slightly sol. in 
water and gmng a characteristic spectrum, was obtained from 100 g of the dried plant 
_ . B. C. A 

The phototoxic pigment of Hypericum crispum. Zoft M6las Ioannid&s. Compt 
roid. soc . 6iol. 105, 349-51(1930); cf. preceding abstract — The isolated pigment of 
Hypericum ertspum when inoculated into white rats photosensitized the animals in the 
same way that ingestion of the fresh plant does The pigment was obtained in eryst. 
J ?*® n 4116 dned P lants *>th 0 3 % NajHPOi. and treating the filtrate with AeOEt 

The 2 phases were sepd by satg. the aq layer with Na,CO» The AcOEt soln. of the 
pigment was punfied by washing 3-4 times with satd. Na,CO, soln, then with H,0, 
the filtered soln was coned, by distn. to 60 cc.. and treated with 240 cc. of ether. The 
pigment was extd by shaking with 0 3% NajUPO, The pigment seps. in amorphous 
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torn on with KH.TO. *1*. Slow 

sssr^"r3» ; . A -«-rs 

Lr^brii".^ w£?h ZXZG&ESS "V follow, nj , boon* on ?«*• 
data were obtained on a soln of 0 1 g of pig™™* 
l.w 5JW-5S0, band 2 8<KI-frlS, 20 mm layer. v 
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Wood-pentosan. I. K. Ncsnro* **n> T. Takagi de- 

compd ) of the deciduous woods examd is found to be C J“ . |h ’ e woo d pentosan 
woods contain much smaller quantities of rentosan 1 req«« L£. f' both the o and 
was converted into 2 different modifications. deciduous woods contain owns 
0 varieties, while only the o type is present in muferous wood TUtvm* rf *. 
pentosan (% xylan etc.) from the deciduous woods examd is give . B c A 

' anr M icro-mcmeratldn cMiatom* without carapace. K DAC '^^",^ D body ofdled! 

Comfit trod 190. 1442-1(1030) -No SiO, was detected in the hyaline body^ ^ 

atom A'onc ub without carapace The ash contained ^ . e(Js by chemical 

Differentiation between good and poor germtaative^ apKitf'’' germinative 

means. H O 1 ’abcii Diji Av -Chem lost ,' tv of numerous 

activity of seeds is do«ely related to their dehydrt»sertxa»e acti that usin g * 

colorimetric methods for the detn of the latter, the most wlt b freshly 

dinitrobenzene Comparative tests should be made on the same any ^ A 

ET ° U Action of a sudden withdrawal of nutrient salt solution fron J '°™ u “*^^^tnent 
Bert.iold Z Bolan 23, 94-131(1930) -Com seedlings. ^ physiol 

salt solas , were transferred to distd water, and progressive anatomic*^ Bin j RBLL 

by f-asparapne. Haws Tittino / Bolan 23, A!MO(1030) -VUsn* oled 
in leaf sections was studied and the stimulating effect of dil *oJn*r bacterial action 
These dil asparagine solns readily become inactivated as the resui ^ ^ Burrell 

Chlorophyll changes in barley. Hakalc i Nit«so*t ***** tvwere’ jhmra •* 
Ctol 10A, No 12. 34 pp (1930) —No essential differences in . '' t h, c Morophy!l-de- 
tween the normal green chlorophyll in homo- or hetcrozygot.es or embryo 

ficient white homozygotes in barley seeds The Oj utilization of the in s Q { y, e 
and of certain organs as the leaves, roots and endosperm is greater . d etd m 
white parts No difference between the homo- and heterozygoses coni utl j lta tton 
this respect The earlier results which showed no relationship betwee _ wl th 

and catalase activity are confirmed Higher 0» consumption occurred 1 . 

chloTOphyll-contg leaves than with chlorophyll defioent ones.^ ^ t was found in 

H J DrUel.Jr 


- .. - The presence 

as without effect on the Oi utilization Only slightly lower ash content 
the chlorophyll deficient leaves than m the 


by 

thione \V Grassmajjn, O v Scjioenebeck anj> H Eibelkr Z £ A7 ” ( ’L-i pr i y 

194, 124-36(1931), cf C A 24. 868— Zo6Vmase. the natural acUv^tor of anima.^^ 

teases, has recently been shown by Waldsdimidt Leitz (C A 24, 531bJ reported 
with glutathione A similar identification of the pbytoVinase of yeast is n ‘ _ D f a 

The activator of yeast proteinase is rapidly liberated by autolysis in tne P* ^ 0 f 
cell poison, the greater part passing into soln dunng the first hr Ij 1 ' u an d 
proteolytic enzyme, on the other hand, is hardly appreciable during tne . a 

requires 24 hrs for completion The sepn of enzyme and activator is n ^ 
comparatively simple matter The 1st fraction, which has no enzymic ““"Zj-oe 
tains the glutathione of the yeast and has the property of activating the inacu jjje 

to the full activity attainable by treatment with HCN. Boiled yeast ext 
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same behavior. Fractionation of the crude activator solo . according to the procedure 
for purification of glutathione, yield* fraction* in which the activating capacity and the 
glutnthione content are strictly parallel The activity of the crime activator *o\n Is 
therefore due to its glutathione content Since cysteine and glutathione must he in tlieir 
reduced form to activate papain ond cathepsin, it would appear that the natural SIi 
system effects an intimate connection between respirntion nnd proteolysis Hydrolytic 
processes are commonly nssoed with anaerobic conditions, while synthetic processes are 
performed by the cell during active respirntion In the functioning ceil, which is 
abundantly supplied with O. the glutathione would be present in its disulfide form, nnd 
lie nee the cathepsm for the most part would be in it* inactive form The cell would 
thus he protected from ntitolysi* However, there is reason to believe that the activa- 
tion phenomena cannot he attributed exclusively to glutathione, since yeast proteinase 
undergoes self activation under conditions which preclude the intervention of gluta- 
thione A W« l)ox 

Plant mlcfochemistry. L RoskntuM-er /’A<irm ZenlralhalU 72, 81-5(1031). — 
An address W O II 

Growth and absorption by oats in relation to varying concentrations of calcium 
and sodium In the nutrient solution. C PiitLirsoN irrnjfc llol. Ttd. 24, 165-202 
(10.10), l'hysiol A bslracls 15,5(53—' The relation of dry wt of culture to eompit of the 
nutrient tom is shown graphically for 2 periods of growth (a) 1-3 «cchs, involving 0 
harvestings, (fc) 2 months nnd for mature plants and seeds The dry-wt -time curves 
for the first 3 weeks follow V II Blackman's formula N content and ash content 
lollow the same course ns the dry wt , Ca content Increases more rapidly. Changes in 
Ca utilisation are involved in the antagonism between Cn and Na, It is probable that 
these changes ore due partly to alteration in permeability of cell membranes. G G 
The proteins and vitamins in the embryo of the soy bean. Sajiro OiiTOMO 
A b sir nets Jrom Kept Central Jutb. S Manchuria Pa i limy Co. 1029, 16-7.— The embryo 
constitutes 2 00% o! the soy bean. It contains moisture 4 47, crude protein 42 21, 
protein 35 7G, crude fiber 2 Oil, ash 3 45, crude fat 0 40, non-nitrogenous ext. 37.42 and 
pentose 6 7%. Of ttic total N. 78 8% 1* to\. In 11,0, 8 01% In NaCl «oln ond 6 22% In 
NaOII soln.; 78 0.8% of the N 1* present ns globulin, 0 01% as albumin, D 12% ns 
proteose nnd 5 60% ns nouprotcin. On the basis of dry matter N is distributed os 
iollows- total N 7 0 % sol. in 20% 11 Cl 0 00. amide 0G9. btimln 0 21, arginine 1 32, 
histidine 0 23, lysine 0 55, cystine 0 00, amino 4 80%. The embryo is richer in vitamin* 
rl and 11 than is the endosperm V. F. Harrington 

Absorption and utilization of potassium by plants. R. P. Bartholomew ano 
CnoRCU Janssen, rroc. Assoc. Southern Agr. Workers, 31st Ann. Convention, 212-5 
(1030) — The min amt of K which it Is necessary to maintain in soln to produce 
optimum growth varies with different plants Alfalfa and Iltibam clover required a 
mm K concn approximating 0 5 p. p m , cow peas, oats, soy beans nnd cotton 2 0 
ppm, ond Sudan grass 3 0 p p. m In nil expts good growth was made from n concn. 
of only 0 5 p p m, Plants have the ability of absorbing relatively large nmt*. of K very 
rapidly, nnd the nmt absorbed depend* upon the amt in Join nnd not upon the need* 
of the plant, large amts, being taken up when no visible growtli is being made The 
plant quickly adjusts itself to changes in the concn. of K. Although plants absorb K 
very rapidly symptoms of K starvation in the later stages of growtli arc infrequent 
because the plant is able to transfer the K from the older to the embryonic regions and 
re-utillie it for growth processes K. D jACon 

Isotopes of potassium: their association with plant life. J. G. F. Dkucb Client. 
Nests 142, 33-5(1031); cf. C. A. 24, 1885 — Addnl exptl, work confirm* D ’s earlier 
statement that KCI from the ashes of potato stalks contain* more K' 1 than i* present in 
ordinary KC1 In non-living plant ti*sue there Is no accumulation of the higher Isotope. 
_ „ Touisit Kl'LLBV 

Spike disease of Dodonaea viscosa. B. N. Sastri ano N. Narayana. J. 
Indian Inst Sa. 13A, 147-52(1030); cf. C. A. 25, 315— Diseased tissue* of Dodonaea 
wjcoio, as compared with healthy tissues, showed n higher nitrate, nitrite, NIf» and 
amide content, a tendency toward accumulation of sugar nnd starch, n higher diastntic 
activity and a deficiency in Cn. Zysyphns oenopltn, which suffers from n similar disease, 
niso shows Ca deficiency. I.ouisn Kelley 

Proteins of Indian foodstuffs. III. Globulins of Bengal gram (Cicer arletinum, 
Linn.) and horso gram (Dollehos biflonis). NucchialU Narayana. J. Indian 
Inst Sci. J3A, 153-8(1030); cf. C . A, 23, 211. — A knowledge of the compn of Bengal 
gram and horse gram Is Important because of the reUtion ol these pulse* to human nnd 
animal nutrition, resp. The globulins in tliese grams were isolated nnd were found to 
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e and lysine. but to be deficient k 


contain sufficient quantities of arginine, tyrosine «mu *r '» a Vmti<± higher 

cy.tioe wd Uypljpbaj. Tit ^ ‘ "m>" K «lS 

method, a 40% soln ol sulfosalicylic acid »u ofW^ used caused ti- 

the method of m.xmg the solns. and in the omen of the soln, of P**?™*^^ 
digestion to he accelerated, repressed or unchanged , , leono** 

Composition and properties of certrin ThI*oiinn^t <I)’extd from 
N. ISilcer Butt Baste Set RetearehS, 37-41 3(103 Htie P 
japan red I*PPers u shown to thiTer in chem emupn I 05 and 10 20% O (by 
paprika Ultimate analyses for I gave C 74 GO and 74 GO /c. ( w bcn taken 

difference) 1530 and 15 05% The crystals weredeep re < *rsi_rn* (after complete 
immediately after purification). 120-1 mi and ether, easily 

fading), they were moderately sol n PtO! and MeOH. sol «n C.H. •£> 
sol in CHC1, and CS,. nearly msol in petroleum ether and insol in iwal ■ *. y (rw3 

punfied by pptn from ether byaddmg petroleum ether and and 

CS, I shows no rotation The dry crystals of lycejn n. carotene W.cap w 

I are readily bleached when exposed to air and light Ala solru of I w ,thout 

stoppered glass test tube, (air present) or weeks in .^“MrSfrfw & I and If 
noticeable fading and for months in a refrigerator. Ale a cellophane cover 

were exposed in water-cooled quartz tube, toultra -violet 1 ght rjjCbsolns faded 
ceUs to soft * rays with and without air present. In general, ale. and Cl 1 
much more rap.dly than CS, solns In the presence of nr. alc. and d 

pletely lost theur colors after 3 hrs exposures to ultra-violet light. ’ t , 

9 hrs for complete fadmg or 26 hrs , when air was excluded In ® B 'foVall, 

ultra violet light, a very small amt. of a brown resinous material fortinm on ui 


small amt. of a brown resinous material V 

of the tubes When the filtered solns were evapd to small vd, and x ra ys 
colorless crystals sepd Fad.ng of the pigment was also brought about with 1 ^ 
but in a much shorter time than with ultra-violet light After .j s howed 

violet light neither I nor II showed bands m the visible ,e K,, of these 

bands ra the ultra violet Twenty five photographs of absorption S P^ C ^ VSBDY 
pigments are appended . \ p E 

Preliminary study upon tie nucleo-cytoplasmic ritio m plant “ S31 " . ' ad 

IIeut.iv Australian J Exptl Biol Med Set 6,59-04(1929) T5 e /r and 57 days old 
N/(coagulable protein N nucleic aad N) found for wheat plant, 29, 4 1 - t^, N0 

was 0 0341, 0 0124 and 0 0040, resp , £t lor*te 

Variability of rice varieties in resistance to tone action of potassium n) 

“! >“ HSf" 1 1®“*“." . ''JC «™ <«*! 


1, 1-22(1929) — Rice seedlings grown in 
to vary in susceptibility to toxic action, 
varieties, and among strains of upland nee, a direct 


Upland nee was more resistant tnan 

„ „ a direct correlation between drouthresi 

and resistance to toxicity was shown. In all varieties there was^a ^^^own by 


between length of growmg season and resistance Injury from KCIO, was * - 0 <. an z 
dark brown discoloration of the leaf veins Conditions of growth previo ^^j,*,ons 
seedlings in KCIO, soln also affected resistance, those grown under upland ow 
* rA tn tbe «im were less resistant than those previously grown in a ”7 


and exposed to the s 


nursery ana shaded Resistance to ternary decreased wun ine ^—-.-ability 

Differences in resistance to toxiaty are attributed to varietal differences in peTm^ 
of root cells, not to differences in osmotic pressure of cell sap. _ **“ ^c.etaflce 

Variation and correlation among varieties of wheat and barley in regard to re 
to the toxic action of potassium chlorate. Mokmcasa Yamasaki. J. imp. Ag 
Sta 2, 1 39-62(1929) —See C. A. 24, 4576 

Vanabons in the onsaponifiable bpides and m the lipide phosphorus 01 ° 
matocystis nigra as a function of the mineral composition of the liquid culture m 
Chaju.es Povtuxon Com pi rend 191, 1367-9(1930) —The mineral awnpn “ ‘ ~ 
nutritive medium has a considerable influence upon the lipide metabolism 
matocystis nigra B s h EVU 11 

Frangularoslde, a new rhamnoside of the freshly dned bark of black aider. ^ 
Biudel A.VD C CHABAUX Compt rend 191, 1374-6(1930); cf C. A. 25, 
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method for the prepn and purification of the rhamnosidc is given and its properties are 
described. The use of freshly dried bark is essential. D. S. LnviNB 

The distribution of nitrogen in plant extracts that contain a high proportion of 
nitrate nitrogen. Albert C Cjiibnall and E J. Miller J. Biol Chm 90, 180-00 
(1931) — E x ts of plant products which contain a high percentage of nitrate N show 
certain abnormalities in the distribution of N, and it has been necessary to revise the 
methods employed for the partition of the N into the now commonly accepted group- 
ings Reduction of nitrate was found to occur during IIC1 hydrolysis (cf Vickery and 
Pucher, C A 25,1552-3). this reduction was promoted by the presence m the ext. of an 
easily oxidizable substance which apparently was nitrogenous m character. A partial 
lar sample of rye grass (Lchumpcrenne) was found to contain 12 7 % of its total N as 
nitrate N, an amt equal to 4 4% of the dry wt. of the leaf Only the tobacco leaf has 
previously been shown to contain such a relatively enormous amt of nitrate 

A P. Lothrop 

The fermentable principle of the tubers of the asphodel, n. C Nbyron. Bull 
set. pharmacol 38, 3S-S1(1931); cf C A 25, 1274 —The rhizomes and tubers contain 
the glucoside aspkodelohclosvle which was obtained as a Ba(OH) t compd sol in water and 
pptd. by dil EtOII It is partly decomposed by CO, The glucoside itself cannot be 
crystd , it is extremely sol in water and EtOH. The mol wt is about 700, the ro- 
tatory value is between — 18* and — 19* After hydrolysis, the rotation is— -G7*; the 
sugars formed are levulose and on aldose, probably glucose. It is easily fermented, 
especially by Aspergillus mger, and only partly by sucrase. A. E Meyer 

Presence of methyl mercaptan in the leaves of Lasianthus laevigatus Bl., L. lucidus 
BL, L. purpureus Bl., L. stercoranus Bl., and L. bracteolatus Miq. D R. Koolhaas 
Btociem. A. 230, 440-50(1931) — A method is discussed for the detn. of MeSH m the 
steam distillate from leaves. S. Morculis 

Chemistry of citric acid formation by molds. IV. Transformation of saccharic 
acid. K. Bernhauer, II. SiebenXucbr and II. Tsoiineeu Biochem. Z. 230, 
400-74(1931); cf. C. A, 23, 1151 — Expts with 20 strains of mold fail to give any evi- 
dence for the formation of saccharic acid from glucose or gluconic aad. or for the forma- 
tion of citric aad from saccharic aad or its salts. There is thus no evidence that sac- 
charic aad is an intermediate product in citnc aad formation A no of the molds 
transformed saccharic aad to oxalic aad S. Morculis 

Characterization of Aspergillus niger strains, ffi. Further propagation ex- 
periments and comparison of different mold strains. K. Bernhauer, F. Dun a and 
H SiebenAucer. Btochcm Z. 230, 475-83(1931); cf C. A . 23, 2741. — The different 
strains are differentiated by their ability to produce citnc aad and to form gluconic aad 

S. Morculis 

Isotopes and living organisms. V. I. Vernadsku. Compt. rend. 192, 131-3 
(1031). — The work of Lonng and Druce (C. A . 24, 1SS5) indicates that K extd Irons 
the potato has an at wt. of 40 4-40 59 and is more radioactive than the lower isotope of 
K. These results are contested by Lowry (C. A . 25, 314) who extd the K of cotton and 
of wheat and obtained an at. wt. of 39 09-39 31. V. prepd cotnpds of K. Fe. Mg. Zn. 
Ca, Si and S from living organisms with a view to det. the at. wt of each element. These 
data would throw some light on the hypothesis that living organisms sep the isotopes of 
elements This hypothesis is supported by the fact that N, C, H and other dements 
occur in living organisms in isotopic mixts , and that certain dements (such as Ca, K. 
Fe and Mg) present in the vital cyde tend to remain there. N. M Naylor 

The liberation of lodme from the gland cells of Bonnemaisonia asparagoides by the 
action of ultra-violet light. Robert Lami Com pi. rend. I pi, 563-5(1930). — Irradia- 

tion of Bonnematsonta asparagoides with ultra-violet light causes the liberation of I, 
It is possible that the algae are killed, and that the liberation of adds from the diffuse 
vacuoles causes this effect, but it is probable that it is a direct effect of the radiation 
which ionizes the free I, present in the gland cells T, H. Rider 

Studies on the nature of rust resistance in wheat V. Physiology of the host. 
W, F. Hanna. Can. J. Research 4, 134-47(1931) — Detns were made of catalase, 
diastase and oxidase activity; rate of respiration; and content o fchlorophyll, xantho- 
pbyll and carotene in the leaves of 8 wheat varieties With respect to their reactions to 
stem rust, these wheats vary from almost complete susceptibility in certain varieties to 
a high degree of resistance in others Catalase activity increased as the plants ap- 
proached maturity, whereas diastatic activity decreased with increasing age. No 
significant differences were found in the oxidase activity or respiratory rate of the 
varieties. Little Club and the varieties of the vulgare group proved to be relatively nch 
in chlorophyll and the carotenoids It is suggested that photosynthetic processes may 
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talce place more rapidly in the cells of the varieties having a high content of these pig- 
ments, and thus furnish conditions suitable for the growth of the rust mycelium 

J W SrnpiEV 

The mechanism of growth in the cotton hair. F. T. Peirce 7>o«i Faraday 
Soc 26, 800-13(1030); d. C A. 23, 6381.— The deposition of sol carbohydrate as 
cellulose involves linkages in 3 directions, each one corresponding to a stage in the 
physiology of the plant. The theory of orientation of glucose residues in the cell wall 
is developed K V Tiiimahv 

Useful device for evaporating alcohol from plant extracts. F. 1? Gardner. Plant 
Physiology 5, 017-0(1930) — The device is attached to a Soxhlct extn battery. It 
consists of an air pump driven liy a ’/« h -p motor and connected to a piece of 0 75-m 
iron water pipe 8 ft long into w hich are fitted, at the proper intervals, 12 curved pieces of 
»/n m Cu tubing about 7 in long which lead into the necks of the flasks The time 
necessary for the evapn of 100 cc. 95% ale is 16-20 min and for 80% ale considerably 
less than 1 hr A diagram of the app is given Walter Thomas 

Some organic acids of wheat plants. C K Nelson and Heinrich Hassblbrinc. 
J Am Chem Soc 53,1010-3(1931) — In an investigation of the org acids in growing 
wheat plants the aq ext was found to contain (% ealed on the basis of green plants) 
matonic, by fractionation or esters, 0 005, acomtic, by Ft,0 extn of acids, 0 040, malic, 
by fractionation of esters. 0 050, by polarization, 0 064; citric, by fractionation of 
esters, 0 010, by pcntabromoacetone, 0 019, oxalic, trace The residue after water 
extn contained 0 02% oxalic acid (0 11% on dry basis) C J West 

Influence of neutral red on yeast respiration. Max Geicpr Huber Proc 
Acad Set Amsterdam 33, 1050-08(1930) — Manomrtne measurements of the Oi con- 
sumption at 20® showed that the respiration of bakers' yeast is independent of the pn 
between 6 and 8 1 When neutral red is added 1 10,000, respiration in acid medium 
quickly rises 20-30% and aften an hour falls to 80% of the original In alk media it 
falls immediately The older the cells, the more pronounced are these changes 

J J WlLLAMAN 

Changes occurring m stored alcohol plant extracts. James E Webster Sctnce 
73, 77-8(1931) —Plant samples preserved in 80% TtOH + excess CaCO, were found 
to have f>H values of 4 C-6 0 and titers of 3-8 Celery exts in 80 % EtOH for 9 months 
doubled their Nil, content at p n 4 2 and quadrupled it at pa 8+ There was always 
increase in NH, in exts of grapes, celery, lettuce and spinach W. urge* that this 
method of preservation be studied by other investigations J J Willaman 

Changes in the composition of oranges during ripening P R v. d R Co re man 
Trans Roy Soc S Africa 19, 107-67(1931) —The growth and compn of oranges were 
followed for 104 days, fruits from both unsprayed trees and from those sprayed with rb 
arsenate were used Most of the factors studied fitted rather well this modified form ™ 
equation for autocatalytic reactions log (x - c)/(a - x) - K(t -l,). where c is the value 
, , tor a , t the beginning, a is the final value, K = k (o - c) (i is the velocity constant 

oi the change) and /, is the time at which x has a value of a + c/2 The factors studied 
were iwt of fruit, skin and pulp, ale insol residue, sol solids, acidity, sucrose, glucose 
fructose, ash, N P, K, Ca, Mg, Fe The proportion of P, both in the juice and in the 
ash, decreased during the period of ripening, and storage of P must occur in the early 
stages of formation of the fruit The K content of the juice and of the ash increased 
aunng ripening and the relatively large proportion of K in the mineral constituents of 
the juice indicates clearly the importance of this factor in the development of the fruit 
l he results indicate that the growth of the fruit is dependent upon a continual supply ™ 
wou'd appear that K is closely connected with the formation of carbohydrates in 
a * ,t i s , bebeved that thls factor is also assoed with the transference of the 
nf 7° h ydrates The K content of the juice of the sprayed oranges is greater than that 
■n nf unspra y$d .oranges, and the proportion of sugar in the total solids was also higher 
* Ca and Fe , contents of the juice decreased during ripening, while 
w _ s o significant rate of change in the content of Mg and no significant increase 
in tfv ‘“,*V°"*nts in the juice Ca appears to resemble P in that it must be stored 
stages of development of the fruit P-N ratios in the case of both spray'd 
bemrnTwt^°ft^ 3 are Slrai,ar and show no significant difference, the mean values 
SI r 'sP The value of the ratio decreased in both senes dunng 

graved or™V hai 4 K " N rat, ° was slightly higher in the case of the 
of th^rabn r? Va , UeS Ior the 2 seT,es beln S 1 83 and 1 67, resp The value 
the oran re or Iess const dunng npemng Dunng this penod the wt of 

amt of sol snliH^^ and tb ' S wa . 3 acc °mpamed by an increase in the wt of pulp, m the 
amt of sol solids and sugars in the juice and m the amts of these constituents per fruit 
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At the same time the proportion of cell-wall material m the pulp and of the acid in the 
juice decreased During the final stages of growth transpiration became dominant, 
with the result that the fruit lost wt because o! loss ol water. At the same time there was 
a corresponding increase in the concn of so! solids in the juice The acidity of the 
sprayed oranges was less than in the unsprayed oranges, while there was a greater con- 
tent of cell wall material in the sprayed oranges At the same time there was a slightly 
higher content of sugars in the juice of the sprayed oranges, and this appears to be due to 
the fart that the amt. of sucrose was increased The rates of change of the various fac- 
tors were not affected by the spraying, and it was concluded that the arsenate spray 
exerts an internal physiol action on the trees, with the result that there is a selective 
oxidation of the respiratory materials in the fruit As a consequence of this action the 
acid in the sprayed oranges forms a more important source of respiratory material than 
the cell wall material The action must be caused by the absorption of arsenical com 
po un ds through the leaves of the trees The solution of the problem depends upon the 
use of sprays other than arsenical A bibliography is included J J W'illa man 

E — NUTRITION 

nnuTB hawk 

Changes m the composition of blood in rabbits fed on raw and cooked soy beans. 
Ernest Tso and S M Ling Plot See Expil Biol lied 28, 219-20(1930) — The 
feeding of raw or cooked soy beans or a diet of millet and cabbage had no effect on the 
concns of cnc acid, urea N and morg P in the blood of the rabbit The blood choles 
terol value was slightly higher on the soy bean diets Unc aad was detd by the Fohn 
improved method (cf C A 24, 2771) Twice the vol of blood filtrate was used and the 
standard was reduced to 2 cc. C. V Baxley 

Effects of a hyperprotem and hyperpunne diet (pancreas) on the rat P Rovdoyi 
Arch ut biochim i tat 2, 243-68(1930) — On a diet of pancreas, either alone or mixed 
with flour, rats lose wt , especially in the former case, while the kidney wt increases both 
absolutely and relatively Other effects of such diet include slight tendency to leuco- 
cytosis; diffuse phenomena of swelling in the parenchymal organs; more marked vital 
colorability with trypan blue; an aadotic condition, increased thermal reactivity 
compared with that caused by subcutaneous injection of peptone or suspension of unc 
acid, increased disposition to inflammation B C. A 

Ergosterol and antirachitic vitamin. M. CoMfx Arch ■ ft. biochim tlal 2, 
281-306(1930) — When administered in excessive doses, irradiated ergosterol maintains 
its efficacy as a Ca fixing and antirachitic remedy but gives nse to toxic phenomena 
The touaty is displayed mainly by pptn. of lime m the viscera and by a characteristic 
atrophy of their cellular elements, and is probably due to the ergosterol itself rather than 
to admixed substances This toxicity throws doubt on the identity of irradiated ergo- 
sterol with the lime fixing vitamin, but the irradiated ergosterol may represent the active 
constituent of the vitamin, the latter being formed by union of the ergosterol with a 
protective hpin B C. A 

Effect of x-rays on ergosterol. M, Smn. Bull Inst Phys Chem Research 
(Tokyo) 8, 640-4(1929) — Vitamin D, formed by irradiation of ergosterol with ultra- 
violet light, is destroyed by 4 hrs ’ exposure to x rays The spectrum of ergosterol and 
activated ergosterol extends further into the ultra-violet region after irradiation with 
*rays B C A 

Biological investigations with milk changed by the removal of fats and the addition 
of caitwh^djaten. D. Randqto and R Lddoq Coropt tend ac*. bwl. 102, S2&-U1 
(1929); cf C. A. 25, 729 — Pigeons were fed daily with a mixt prepd from 8 g of agar 
agar, 2 g of filter paper and 90 g of dried milk or dned milk from which fats had been 
removed The animals fed on the fat free diet died in 30-50 days In another senes, 
the diet consisted of 50 g of dned milk (fat free or normal), 40 g of carbohydrate and 
10 g of roughage. With the fat free diet, the animals fed with lactose, sucrose, maltose 
dextrose and dextrin died in 15-25, 50-70, 70-100 days, 3-) months and not less than 
5 months, resp With the normal milk diet, only the animals fed with lactose died 
(50-80 days) B. C. A 

Dependence of the sugar curves of the blood on add and alkaline diets with sub- 
cutaneous injection of pilocarpine. E. T. Mmxra-BOCDANOVA. Russian J. Physiol 
15 1-6(1930) —An acid or an alk. diet influences the sugar of the blood but little, the 
su sar content and i ts max and mm. values being approx, the same in the 2 case s With 
either diet, subcutaneous injection of pilocarpine produces neither a definite increase nor 
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injection of pilocarpine are of a uniform type for children receiving catali*- 


time curves for children o 


Variations In the chloride ana water comenu oi au Cempi. 

ar»ssr^asS& 

S"^^VnS.WtS^CI IjmtanUrftfac 


nhvrnhrmi and measurements on ntimin A. I. *'*’ 
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Obsemtions and measurements on vitamin A- t’ ; ****"• ijr J'VSn* k' 0 12 

M R™« lVWSoih.pl” 


Hulek. II IIblLSTROM and M KYDBOV ziraiv n.™. lt , relationship to 

0 pp —A Study is made of the metabolic variations of *" d Almost 

vitamin A Carotene was found to be coned in the Wood . j „ anJ t, 

is present In the red blood cells even in those blood swhich ^^J^^bond 


s per 10 cc.. although one value was 4 5 units With hertuvor^^ ^ ^ 
higher % allies were obtained V. ith os serum the content was i 17 un w n»tion oc- 
sera taVen in Sept the av was 14 Lovibond units (11-16) A . ^._ r a s,unmer of 

ctined in these animals, the highest concns being obtained w the fall I ^ter f d 


While it Is admitted that carotene is not the growth-promoting **^J^;‘7Vhic h 


has been formed in the liver through the action of carotenasc A spertroro^™ r 
these pigments in h.osteann and in the distillates of cod liver oil and shark live. ^ 


these pigments in hiosteann ana in tnc aistuiairs oi «« rxl5 ts 

definitely proves that a growth promoting factor independent from carone 
very rapid deterioration of these substances occurs, as indicated by the rap^^ i >^ n( . 
e of the absorption bands Tther sol substances ■ d , H j D J* 


picture were obtained from germinating barley and Fuev, tesseuhss,^ J J • 

The ether-soluble substances of polished nee. VosmKAtu &aha m ^ 


The ether-soluble substances of polished nee. Yostnwxy s> w,th 

I nit Phys Chen Re search (Tokyo) 9. 882-90 (Abstracts 84-5 (in ‘English) P u °|'*^ w b- 
A« Paper, In, t Phy , Chen Research (Tokyo) 14, No 

stantiation of earlier expts (C A 23, 1037; 24, 3204) in which it was fraction o! 

polyneuritis m birds Is not to be traced to toxic eorapds in the ai V. consists 
polished nee as claimed by Teru Uchi (C A 24, 1140) The ether . ^tter 

of palmitic, oleic and lmoleic acids, phytostcrol and other oily nonsapotu ^ JQ mict . 


The injection of this ext was not followed by any toxic symptenns in . , —ashed 

nor was any difference noted in the effect of feeding ale -extd polished rice _ to pre 
only with water In either case the diet must be supplemented with viiamn.^ ^ 
vent the onset of polyneuritis i' D fimrirE* 


>f polyneuritis 

The vitamin content of marine plankton. J i— drummono a-u» 1 *• j 05C s 

Nature 126, 398(1930) —Phytoplankton gave a pos. testfor neg f® - 


and the SbCli and absorption spectrum tests were likewise pus ‘“V”- J’ ' „t a iicton 
zooplankton The line test for vitamin D was only doubtfully pos with 


zoopianmon i ne line test lor vitamin u was oniy uuuuu ui*r - fh 

but unmistakably pos with zooplankton. while the a ray gave n eg result* j, 
species "• J* 'paper t 

The relation of vitamins to carcinogenesis. W*tO NakaraRA ... J_j n 
ln,t Phys Chen Research (Tokyo) IS, 32-<l(1930); Chen Nos, 142, Mwl*' W1 '. „„ 
opposition to rujimaki, Kimura, Wada and Shimada (cf C A 21, l&W)- with 


direct relationship between vitamin-A cenciency ana cancer in fa 

vitamin D was likewise ineffective in producing this condition ” J- ‘ifSmnliT- 
Problems of nomenclature and dosage in experiments with Vigantol b* f. g lb 


main A'i.o Wochtchr 9,1629-30(1930) . „ 

^ * * ’ ‘ n the treatment of bronchial asthma. Kurt Teif * . 


The use of an acid diet in the treatment of bronchial asthma. KuRT l . 

Kfin Wochuhr 9, 107^8(1930); cf C A 24, 2TOS— Untreated WLsea^W bronca^ 


a decreased excretion of aad and NHi during an attack 
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with adda of NH.Ci, NH*H,PO« and "Snicaldum.” leads to a significant improvement 
m the ast hma tic condition Asthmatics kept in a secluded room show an increased 
excretion of acid and a decreased no of attacks Definite impro\ement. however, was 
obtained only when an and diet was given Alkalosis is therefore an important symp- 
tom in bronchial asthma, the correction of which affects the whole clinical picture 

H EaCLE 

A new principle in the biological demonstration of irradiated ergosteroL Jose? 
Warrant Kim Wochschr 9, 2152-3(1930) —Rabbits which usually excrete no 
phosphate, and are given 30-100 mg of irradiated ergosterol in their food, show large 
quantities of phosphate in the unce in 4S hrs A normal phosphate excretion can be 
prevented by dailj CaCOi in the food H Earle 

The fate of oxidizing enzymes in foods in the human digestive canal. I. Boas 
Klin 11 ochschr 9, 2295-0(1930)— Using bananas (which are particularly nch in cata 
lase. oxidase and peroxidase) as a test meal. B finds that all 3 are inactivated if the 
stomach is acid (to Congo red), but that this inactivation is reversible, the enzymes 
being reactivated by the neutralization of the mixt Oxidase is the most sensitive to 
acid As shown by the passage of a duodenal sound, as well as bv expts on a dog with 
fistula of the ileum, the enzymes are reactivated when the food reaches the intestines 
Normal feces contain no oxidase If pus is present, oxidase may appear, if blood is 
present, peroxidase may appear Catalase is normally present Normal unne contains 
no peroxidase or catalase, but they may appear in pathol conditions Oxidase may be 
present, but it is thermostable and is probably a metallic catalyst. H. Eacle 

The active prmciple of liver in pernicious anemia. Kurt G Stern Klin. 
Wochschr 10, 172-5(1931) —A summary of the recent work. H. Eagle 

The chemical nature of vitamin D. Etsuo Takaioya. J. Dept Agr. Kyushu 
Imp. Univ 3, 1-27(1930) — A repetition and extension o! studies previously reported 
(cf C A. 24, 3523 , 25, 123, 536) New work includes a comparison between the action 
of Oj and of ultra-violet light upon cholesterol and olive oil with respect to photoactivity, 
color reactions, and m p of the cholesterol The behavior of the ozonized materials 
was similar to that of those exposed to ultra-violet light. Ozonized ergosterol was found 
to be antirachitic w hen fed to rats made rachitic on McCollum’s diet 3143, the potency 
rising to a max. and then falling off with increasing time of exposure to Oi The relation- 
ship of these exptl. results to the chem nature of vitamin D is discussed, and it is tenta- 
tively concluded that the antirachitic portion of the ionized ergosterol is ergosterol mono- 
ozomde At, which is possibly identical with vitamin D SB Foster 

Influence of radium emanation on the transformation of ergosterol to vitamin D. 
J Majsiv, W. Mono, Y. Pourbaix and A Castille Compt rend soc. biol 103, 
534-6(1930), Physiol Abstracts 15, 258 — Ergosterol in soln in paraffin irradiated by 
Ra rays in a closed receptacle undergoes a definite chem, transformation. The product 
obtained is endowed with antirachitic properties. G G. 

Reducing power of tissues in animals with low cystine diet N. C. Laclau and 
A. D Marenzi Rm soc argentma biol 5, 76S-73(1929); Physiol. Abstracts 15, 233.— 
The reducing power is less than in the controls. Differences are greater m liver than in 
muscle. There is a certain relation between reducing power and glutathione content 
of tissues G G 

Experimental production of bladder stones. S Perlsiann and W. Weber. 
Munch med. Wochschr. 77, 6SO-1(1930); Bull. Hyg 5, 699 —Twenty-three % of the 
rats fed on a vitamin A-defiaent diet had phosphate stones in the bladder Of 100 
rats fed on an unsuitable but not deficient diet, half died m 3 months; of the remaining 
60, 7 showed gravel at the end of SO days The small stones consisted of urates and 
resembled those of human beings All normally fed rats were free from stones Vita- 
min-A deficiency is not the only factor, but it is an important one. Europeans have a 
predominance of urate stones, while oxalate stones predominate among the Japanese. 
In the case of children, stones arc probably due to improper feeding, but in adults 
anatomical factors, infection and disordered metabolism axe the probable causes 

George R. Greenback 

The nutritive value of soy-bean cake and purified soy-bean cake. SaJiro Ohtomo. 
Abstracts from Re pi Central Lab. S Manckuria Railway Co 1929, 10-2 — Feeding and 
artificial digestion expts show that the ale -extd cake is less nutritive V. F. H. 

The occurrence of vitamins A and B in soy-bean off and cake. SajiroOhtomo. 
Abstracts from Rept Central Lab S Manchuria Rathcay Co. 1929, 13-5 —Rat and pigeon 
feeding expts indicate t h at soy-bean cake and oil contain some vitamin A This is 
contrary t° McCollum, et al (C. A. 10, 2902). V. F. Harrington 

Studies on experimental nckets. nL The isolation of ergosterol from brewer’* 
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yeast and the activation of ergosterot ny uraa-vioiei nt-u 

YoaiiimarO AND Isao Konatsuhara. Airlracl /m»/W Central UhS uMgma 
foihray Co 1929, 1S-C1 —The ergosterol, m 1CO-1 and bavin* |ol, 

CH Cl, .after irradiation cured rickets in doses of 0 001 dSoyTthis 

are most effective in imparting antirachitic power. Too lonr "^7lAtwv?iov 
powf i . — i- w n RaiunN Prtx Atttc Souther* 


rather low in vitamins A and C and dangerously low u. r- . re also 

called the vitamin G fraction, including the pelbgi ra P«ventJve tator. ' 

deficient in Ca and in vitamin D There is little doubt that an abundance of wnlight is 

the only thing that prevents nckets from being more prevalent in this W<» j AC ob 

Dietary standards for pregnancy. Caujb Coons. Proc. A„o * 

Worker,. 31, t Ann Convent, on. S9V5(1M0) -A study was a 

Ca and P by 9 pregnant women at different stages of fetal development The 
distinct tendency for N retention to increase with increase m mUg*****™. 
and N was stored much in excess of the probable fetal {*««»"« Ca Only 

highest in late pregnancy, as was also the curve of probable feta« demand IW Ca ^ 
3 of the 0 women were storing as much Ca as the probable fetal demand, and j ^ 
storing much less Assocd. with low Ca retention were Instances !£!; ™?d baby, 
destruction and of poor bone formation as shown by x ray exaron. of theW y a * 
Retention of P was even more const, than intakes, the tame woman storing ' “^^e 
the middle months as in late pregnancy. Also the rate of storage "**"**' . * 
fetal demand in the middle months . m 

Antirachitic activation of ergosterol by soft x-r , ys._.Eu*AB«ii Sn£ w 

John K. Loofdol*»ow Bull Banc Set. Re, earch 3, 47-<J4_(1931)^--Theort^ ^ 31 qq 
siderations show that any radiation of shorter 


length than about 3000^or^3100 
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much more effective, as aa antioxidant, than j5-naphthoI; quin one is effective and 8- 
naphthoqumone is even more so. but the e-form is entirely inactive. A no of sterols of 
animal origin and sitosterol from wheat, corn and lettuce were all inactive. The exis- 
tence of pro- and anti-oxygenic substances among the unsapomfiable constituents of 
natural fats and oils suggests that some of these may be concerned with the physiol, 
action of the fat-sol vitamins and methods for their segregation from the sterols are 
under investigation. It is suggested that in the prepn and manipulation of easily autoxi- 
dizable substances, the presence of traces of antioxidant will prevent undesirable 
oxidative changes, A bibliography of 42 references is given A P Lonreop 

The effect of nitrous acid upon the components of the ntamin-B complex. 11 C- 
5 her man' and M L Wiirrerrr / Biol Ckrm 90, 153-60(1931) — The ’protein-free” 
milk prepn of Osborne and Mendel was used as a suitable material contg both vitamins 
B (Bi) and G (Bj) The solus, were treated with HXOi m 2 ways m one the gas was 
drawn by aspiration into the vita m in soln and in the other the HNOj was generated 
directly in the vitamin soln by adding NaNOj to it and dropping in an equiv amt. of 
1.1 HC1 After 14 hrs in each case the dissolved gases were removed under reduced 
pressure and the liquid was then neutmlued with 0 2 if NaOH Treatment by the 
aspiration method had little, if any. influence upon vitamin B but a large diminution of 
potency occurred when the HNO, was generated w the soln These results suggest 
that vitamin B may be a nitrogenous base but of such a structure as to be more resistant 
to HNOj than are typical primary amines No destruction of vitamin G was brought 
about by aspiration of HXO» through the soln . but partial destruction by the 2nd 
method was indicated by feeding tests when the data were taken for an S-week but not 
for a 4-week exptl period It seems probable from these expts and other unpublished 
observations that vitamin G, (B t ) is stable toward HNOi but that there is more or less 
destruction of one of the newer and not yet clearly defined factors making up the vitamin- 
G complex and that the reaction involved is likely one of oxidation rather than de- 
amim ration. A. P Lottjro? 

Studies on alimentation and nutrition. Ik’. Means and measures of food economy. 
C. Fot. Arch sci bicl (Italy) 15, 445-94(1930) — This is a review and is part of a 
senes of investigations promoted by the Italian National Research Council The sub- 
jects discussed are bread, distribution of food resources between man and domestic 
a n i m a l s, utilization of leaves, utilization of waste and residues from slaughter houses, 
refrigeration and food preservation, utilization of refuse as fertilizer, savings in kitchen 
and table practice and methods for evaluating the food requirements of man. 

Peter Masccci 

The chemistry of nutrition. Fnarro Bottazzi. A Hi III conjrerm naz, ekint. 
pur a applitzU 1930, 51-04 — The latest developments m the biochemistry of carbo- 
hydrates, proteins, enzymes and vitamins are reviewed and discussed. The study of 
metabolism by thermodynamic methods alone is considered insufficient. A detailed 
knowledge concerning the chemistry of nutritive substances is essential, in addn. to 
knowing their energy content, before the biol value of the substances can be ascer- 
tained Peter Masccci 

The phosphate esterification and the phosphatase action in B-entamicosis. J. 
BodvAr and Avtov Karell. Btcckem Z 230,233-7(1931) — The muscles and livers 
of pigeons suffering from vitamin B deficiency estenfy HtPO, 77 and 146^. resp , more 
tha n the organs from healthy birds. No difference was found between the normal and 
vi tamin B deficient pigeons «o far as the phosphatase activity of the muscles and livers 
is concerned S MorgcuS 

Intermediate carbohydrate metabolism. VL Sugar assimilation, phosphorus 
and water metabolism during prolonged intravenous injections of glucose, fructose 
and galactose. M. WierztchOwsei, W Piesxow and E. Owsiany. Blocked. Z. 
230, 146-72(1931) ; cf. C. A . 22, 3232 — The total reduction of deproteimzed blood from 
3 well nourished dogs, in fasting condition, ranged between 91 and 104 mg. %, of which 
54-67 mg % was due to glucose and 34— 10 mg % was due to residual reduction. In the 
continuous intravenous injection of glucose for 3 hrs^at the rate of 2 g per hr. the blood 
sugar during the first hr. rose on the av of 300 mg % but fell during the next 2 hrs. 
This diphasic reaction was not observed m the other bexoses. Two hrs. after the in- 
jection the blood sugar was lowered below the initial level. During the expt. 10.5^, of 
t he in jected glucose was eliminated in the urine, the glucosuna curve like the gla cenua 
curve being also diphasic. The rest of the injected sugar was utilized. Two hrs. after 
the injection there was no more glucosuna. When fructose was injected, the fructose 
conen. of the Mood rose gradually but was on the av. lower than the glucose coucn. in 
parallel expts. However, of the total amt. of injected fructose 10 5% was lost in the 
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unne. the rest bavin* been assimilated Two bn after the Injection the Iwetjsed* 

appeared from the blood, and only trace* were found in * h l^* , ^0 

lections the Wood galactose concn increased very rapidly. becormor KO mr 

middle of the third hr . and not until B hr* alter the injection did dhe 

from the blood and urine. On! y about 30% of ““ utilired the rest ^ng 

excreted m the urine Under the influence of Insulin the diphasic nature of the reaction 

after the injection of glucose disappeared, since the glu«mia in the tint hr 
diminished and the assimilation definitely increased The insulin ^ P«rtic^y no 
effect on the fmctosemia or cm the utilization of fructose, but it did greatly rtunulate ^e 
rate of removal of galactose from the blood and improved lU 

extent that only 42'% was excreted in the unne. The injection of fructose or galactwe 
of itself doe* not aflrct the glucose concn. of the blood, but under the 
the glucose concn diminishes while the concn of the fructose ot galactose actually^ 
The "residual reduction" remain* unchanged when either glow* <*' vl!llrt 
jected In these expts no relation was found between the Wood ^durine ivai 
With a const, hexose injection the Wood became most dild. with 

with fructose. The quantity of unne corresponded to the ° f JL*, <rf 

VH. Lactic acid production under the influence of prolonged Intravenous in jec bon 
glucose. fructose and galactose. M Wnuccnowsu awM c/X^omIt 

“The lactic acid concn of the Wood of fasting dogs vaned from 7 to 25mg %. 

excretion In the unne ranging from 1 4 to 5 1 mg InexpU w.tha “^nutm* «ntrav« 
ous injection for 3 hrs at the rate of 2 g per hr. the blood lactic acid curve f«««i 
hexose presented rather definite character, sties The lactic add nortwn 
to the changes in the Wood concn Most lactic and was formed Item fructose ana 
occasionally from galactose, and least from glucme After glucose injections 
0 1 g lactic acid was excreted, after galactose injection* 0 MJ * 
injections 0.3-0 0 g more than before the injection* With insulin thefaetiei 
cretion was increased with all 3 sugars The lactic and formation is rtspsmnble lor tne 
acidosis during the sugar injection, the nse in lactic aad rmncn of the blood beingm 
less correlated with the increase in concn of the hexose VIIL Respiratorymetabolismo* 
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recognizable Influence upon the I of the thyroid glands. The bile secretion was found to 
increase with age. The I excretion in the bile during the summer is 120% higher than in 
winter, which shows tiiat the I of vegetable matter is well absorbed by the ammais. The 
1 content of the lects cannot serve as an accurate guide to a study of I absorption. 

S MoRautiS 

Determination of value of vitamin D preparations. II. Martin ScntBDLicti. 
Bwthtm Z 210,312-0(1031), d C A 21,4071 —In testing the potency of vitamin D 
prepns. the healing dose does not correspond generally to the preventive dose, the former 
always being higher and the difTerence between the 2 being very variable. Dctn of the 
healing dose gave practically the same results either by the line test or by the x-ray 
examn In such tests there is no evidence that there is any danger of error due locating 
of feces, but there is apparently danger from animals licking each other S M. 

The excretion of creatinlc bodies a function of tbo amount of the endogenous nitro- 
gen discharged. Fmile P Turroinr. R. Bonnet, P. DanmaNville and G Mow or 
Compt rend 191, 1473-6(1030). — This senes of expts was earned out to det whether 
the behavior of ereatmic bodies in metabolism can be attributed to the N of exogenous or 
of endogenous origin. The diet contained glucides for the energy requirement and was 
adequate in mineral salts and vitamins but contained no protein Inanition expts were 
earned out with pigs of 15-20 kg and upon rats, intoxication expts after complete in- 
anition were carried out with pigs for the addn of DzOII and of phlorhizin to the diet, 
and with rabbits for the addn of Ifil’O, The results of tbe expts Indicate that (1) the 
excretion of creatinine remains const though that of endogenous N vanes greatly; 
(2) the excretion of creatine follows that of total N; it nse3 with a nse of excretion of 
endogenous N as Influenced by the diet The creatinic bodies behave in endogenous N 
metabolism exactly as in exogenous metabolism N M Naylor 

Irradiated hehstero! and its antirachitic power. G. Mowiquand and A. Lrulibr. 
Press* m(d. 37, 1201-2(1023); Cull soc.hyi aliment. 18, 230(1030) — Irradiated purified 
cholesterol extd from snails was found to possess practically no antirachitic power. 
On tbe other hand, cholesterol contg the cholesteric lipoids of snails (behsterol) was 
found to be exceptionally active, but only after irradiation One to two drops of a 0.1% 
hehstero! soln. was found sufficient to prevent rickets in rats and to facilitate fixation of 
Ca In the case of an animal fed exclusively on Pappenheimer’s diet No. 85 

A. Pattneau-Couturb 

Clinical Investigations on tho antirachitic action of Irradiated hellsteroL G 
Mouriquanp and A. Leuubr. Parts mfd 19, 400(10301; Dull, soc hyt. aliment. 18, 
2tHj cf. preceding abstract —Clinical observations showed that irradiated hehsterol has 
an antirachitic power comparable to that of ergosterol This power reveals itself In tbe 
various forms of human rickets, particularly in cases of so-called "flond” rickets and in 
those in which the dccalafi cation lesions do not extend to the whole diaphysis. 

A. pAPrNEAU-CoUTURB 

Vitamin A in serum and liver. Beni v. Euler. Sven si Kern. Teds. 42, 302-4 

9 in German). — There is no vitamin A in the subcutaneous fat of rabbits. There 
ibly no vitamin A in the scrum of rabbits and sheep. The SbCl, color reaction is 
indefinite and is probably due to something other than carotene. A. R. Rosn 

The digestion of keratin, especially the homy material of birds feathers, by fowls 
and mammals. Ernst Mangold and Josgf Duutsin. Wits. Arch. Landw , Abl. S., 
Ttercrn&hr , Ttersucht 4, 200-21(1030). — The secondary quills of white goose feathers 
were fed to owls, cats, dogs and rats Examn. of the feces showed some mech disin- 
tegration in the case of the cat and owl, but balance expts failed to show digestion In any 
of the expts Rats on a diet deficient in cystine showed no growth that could be attrib- 
uted to cystine lurnWntd Y/y the f withers mgested \V . Gordon Rose 

An Investigation of the vitamin A content of liver meaL Anton Sooner. IVtss. 
Arch Ltindto,, Abl. D . Ttererndhr. TterzuchU, 281-00(1930). — The vitamin A potency of 
liver meal was investigated to det. whetheT it is a suitable source of vitamin A for milk 
cows and young animals during the winter months Rats were fed a diet prepd. as 
directed by v. Luler and v. Euler, Zur Method ik dcr VtUiminprfi/unt vol. 6, which was 
deGcicnt only in vitamin A, Liver meat wns added to the diet when noticeable tern in 
wt occurred. Xerophthalmia was cured and normal growth effected by 0.1 g. per day. 
This was equiv. to 6-10 mg cod-liver oil Since several of the rats lost wt. without 
showing any indications of xerophthalmia, other criteria, such os loss in wt., arc necessary 
in vitamin A studies W. Gordon Rose 

Tbe biological values of wheat, barley and rye. IstvAn Wrisbr and Arthur 
ZArrsCTtnic. HTu Arch. Landw.. Abt.D. TierernShr. Ttersucht 4, 401-41(1030). — Goats 
were fed diets of hay plus wheat, hay plus harley and hay plus rye, and weighed at 
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The eipt. showed no eswntia! difference In the biol values of the3 mb* 


intervals 

Antirschitic vitamin u. Announccmco. v» - “J TT — 

council. Anon tanrrt 1930. U. KW -A quantity of crgosterol fr«n Zf“ mKt 
and dried by methods carefully recorded, was subjected, in * n *‘^ r * t ''L, ?jf n . 
soln . to irradiation with the rays from a Hr arc. the phys details ^ 

measured and recorded with the greatest practicable #«tm.ey 

nets were carefully freed from alt. dissolved in pure, unadulterated ri ve ml and tb ^ 
was adjusted to a known cor.cn , in terms of ergostcrol used Such solns^ retain i M 
tivity unchanged for 2 years i! maintained » 

Effect of added iron on the hematopoietic propeiue. «* T*“ r: ~ 

*>cn Unat 1930. H, 957-8 —The recognized low hematopoietic properties ot nu 
solids can be materially enhanced by drying appropriate quantities o. Smf>T 
thermit « . „ „ ,otn TT 083-5 cf. C.-4.J4. 


Tor 2 years ii maimamra ai in uc.ow u . --- - , 

id iron on the hematopoietic properties of dned mflk. A- l- U*a « 

10. II, 957-8— The recognize.] iow hematopoietic properties of mil 
~,ii~ he dmnr appropriate quantities ot an re ‘ 

: Tha toxicity of vitamin D. J. D. Drains Lancrt 1930. n -^ . , u 

5058 —The pathol effects in animals of overdosage of vitamin D we a tendency 
increased serum Ca and blood inorg P; a very greatly Increa^d excretion of ^«nor. 
especially by way of the kidneys, involving a reduction of Ca and P retenti ^ 
body, an aixumulaUon of Ca salts in the tissues and loss in body j’!5.„tion is 

age and toxicity a large no of factor, must be taken into account. Standardization 

Ur * C The constitution of irradiated ergosteroL A Casttlle. Hull Mad r ^,wal 
Dt![ 10, 319-25(1930) —A ftudy of the absorption spectra of the 

isomers shows a remarkable aimilanty between the im- and n as weU 

same S.trulanty is found between the spectra of ergostexol D and isocrgosUro « 
as between those of dihydroergosterol A and dihydroisoergosterol A. * s^P o( 

isomensm due to the mobility of the secondary ale groups i« **” ””* “. D") 

the absorption spectra of ergorlerol A (I) and of its irradiation J I , ge o- 

points to the fact that the btol activation is due to the gradual fom™ ' * ‘ ‘ D 

metrical isomer uorrgoilerol A (XI) that is identical with the active Pr> ncl P'' mactiie 

Prolonged irradiation leads to further rearrangement into another biolopcauy i 
modification , this transformation begins before ail of I has been converted *“*J^£ IES 

The quantitative estimation of the glutathione content fa norm^ and pathoJoP^ 
tissues. In. Relationship between the development and ^e glaUthlwe '^ 
in chick embryos. Tokuo Kamiya Aar<ryo J tied Set 5, 1-5(1930), « ^ 

4057— Cxpts made on chick embryos show that the glutathione JJdl then 
gradually during the first half of development, reaches a max in 14-IJ Ia ,„st 

gradually decreases. The liver, brain, heart, muscle and eye contain xn » 
percentage of the glutathione of the body and are richest in the ^ . Q b- 
Tbe glutathione content In various orgtns of pigeons fed on polished incei . e(J 
jested to starvation, and also of atarved rabbits. IM 6-17.— Pigeons fed on po 
nee showed a decreased glutathione content in liver, heart and muscle P r ?f’“ r "l r _ ase 
the no of days of the expt. The adrenal glands, spleen and blood showed. oolr* 

Starvation produced the same result, but to a greater degree Symptom ^ 

neuritis appeared after 15-18 days in pigeons fed on polished nee and wire 
fed on ball polished nee V. Relationship between glutathione content and nemo, z 
in muscles of pigeons fed on polished and unpolished rice. IM 18-ZJ — * '“~~„ ntro i 
subjected to neurotomy of the sciatic nerve of the nght leg, the left serving as 
The wt. of the nght leg did not increase as rapidly as that of the left and the giu 
content of the muscle subjected to neurotomy showed an Increase proportiona 

no of days elapsed since the operation. This was true for pigeons fed on polisne^^^. 

well as unpolished nee, but in the control muscles, the glutathione content ucci 
more rapidly in the former ease A. «« ibbe 

Ergosterol and some of its denvatives (db Bob) 10. 

Drummond, J C-, and IIilditcb, T. P . The Relative Values of Cod I"** 
from Vinous Sources. London II M. Stationery Office. 135 pp. 1*- *’ tT1 
in ClKmiifrji Cf Industry 50, 160(1931) 

F — PHYSIOLOGY 

B JC. MARSHALL, JR. 

Excitant substance in the central nervous syatem. L ILabhrlandt. 
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or midbrain when injected into frogs is due to a substance which is sol. in water, but not 
male or EtiO, it is dialy table, and is decomposed when heated B. C. A 

Existence, origin and significance of the so-called lutein colloid. A. Albanesb. 
Arch at btochim tlal 2, 269-80(1030) —Discussion of previous work, together with 
new exptl results, indicates that the ruby-red test is not sp for the lutein colloidal sub- 
stances. that the presence of this colloid is not sufficient for the diagnosis of a gravid 
lutein body, and that the so-called colloid encountered in either the menstrual or gravid 
lutein body is merely a metamorphic blood denv , which is accompanied by involutive. 
atrophic phenomena of the lutein body itself B C. A 

Amylase content of the milk of various animals. R. Schenk. Arch mss profit. 
Tierheilk 58, 375-84(1928) —Human milk contains a considerable quantity of amylase, 
colostrum free mitk of the cow, horse, dog, cat and guinea pig con tarns only traces, 
while neither milk nor colostrum of the goat contains amylase The markedly higher 
amylase content of the colostrum of the other nmtnals, faffing with the progress of lac- 
tation. indicates that the enzyme originates in the colostrum B. C A. 

Glutathione content of human placenta and denervated gastrocnemius of the toad 
J Pi Leo Lira Compt rend soc foot 102, 400-70(1929) —The former contains 
0 020-0 038%, the latter 0 014-0 018% (normal), 0 012-0 017% (denervated) of gtuta 
thione B C A 

Lipogemc and antilipogenic action of hormones as cause of obesity and leanness 
A Lublin Kim IVochschr 8, 2276-8(1929) — Hypcrfunction of lipogemc hormones 
(e g , insulin) causes obesity and of antilipogenic hormones (e g , adrenaline, thyroxine, 
pituitary hormone) causes leanness Intravenous injection of thyroxine (1 mg ) causes 
a transient rise in blood sugar (e g , 0 110-0 130 g per 100 cc.) BOA 

Hydremia in alimentary hyperglucemia. M N Kallinikova Russ J Physiol 
13, 193-7(1930) — Dctn of hemoglobin and water in the blood of children, taken at 
various times after ingestion of sugar, show that hydremia is not assoed with hyper- 
gluccmia. B C A 

Cholesterolemia in alimentary hyperglucemia. M. N Kallinikova and G. D 
Obraztzov, Kart J Physiol 13, 198-203(1930) —In children alimentary hyperglu- 
evtma is assoed with cholesterolemia, which attains its max value 15-30 min after 
ingestion of sugar. No general parallelism is found between the blood-cholesterol time 
curves and the dextrose-time curves. B. C A 

Blood lipase in alimentary hyperglucemia. E. T Mivker-Bogdanova and 
G D Obraztzov. Russ J. Physiol 13, 204-9(1930) —Max. variations of the lipase- 
timc curves of blood following the ingestion by children of large quantities of sugar 
coincide with the maxima of the dextrose and fat content-time curves The types of 
lipase-time curves found for different individuals correspond either with the dextrose- 
time curves or with their mirror images B C. A, 

Absorption of water, 0.2% hydrochloric acid, gastnc juice, ethyl alcohol and various 
chlorides by the dog’s isolated stomach. R. O Faitblberg. Russ J. Physiol 13, 
224-36(1930) — From 22 to 31% of water introduced into the isolated small stomach of 
the dog is absorbed within 60 min Addn of HC1 to 0 2% or of NaCi to 0 9% reduces 
the percentage absorption to about 17%. Natural gastnc juice in some cases undergoes 
resorption, assoed with diminution in acidity The abs but not the relative amt of 
chlorides resorbed from hypertonic solns increases with concn. Absorption of ale. 
from 10 and 20% solns is complete within 60 mm , and amounts to 90% in the case of 
40% ale. solns The velocity of absorption of chlorides and of ale is greatest during the 
30 mm following introduction B C A 

The vans boas of the specific gravity of the plasma and the means available for 
altering it. Norman S Moore and Harold J. Stewart. J. Clin Investigation 9, 
423-39(1930) , cf. C A. 24, 3S2S — Tor comparable results the same anticoagulant must 
be used, heparin being employed in these expts Normal specimens of blood show a re- 
markable constancy of the sp. gr of plasma and of plasma proteins, provided the samples 
are taken at the same time each day In patients suffering from heart disease who were 
in water balance the max daily variation in sp gr was 0 0004 In 2 normal individuals 
the variations over a period of 1 4 months were 0 0015 and 0 003 1 Arten.il blood showed 
lower values than venous Intravenous injection of normal saline sola into dogs low- 
ered the plasma sp gr. and protein. Administration of 1 1 of water by mouth to human 
beings had slight effect After hemorrhage a decline in these values was followed by a 
return to normal after 4 days The injection of gum acaaa in glucose sola slightly 
increased the sp gr , but lowered the proteins by diln. j. Q. Brown 

Carbon dioxide and oxygen tensions of the mixed venous blood of man at rest. 
Dickinson W. Richards, Jr , and Marjorie L. Strauss J. Clin. Investigation 9 
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475-632(1030) —Certain aspect* of the process of equilibration of lung ! b 
coming venous blood are discussed Cquil can be regularly Wtablished f« COi with 
certain high O nuts and for l>oth CO, and O with certain low O milts. J « D 
Studies on the Arneth count XVIL The effect of iterations of & 
calcium level on the count David R. Cumento. Quart J. Esptt FkjnotW, 
300-77(1030), cf C A . 24, 6351.— Irradiated milk taken by humans, coHcjdal Ca wall r 
administered to r abluts, and physiol saline soln intravenously jnjwted into rabbits 


produced no change in the Arncth count or the serum Ca level CoUoidal Ca mjerted 
intramuscularly into rabbits and CaCl, intravenously raised the serum Ca level ano 
produced a regenerative deflection of the count Intravenous injections of hypotoruc 
solas produced no effect on the serum Ca level but caused a regeneratJve^eflection « 

thC The reformation of mu*cle glycogen destroyed by work. G 
rend toe hoi 103, 540-8(1030) — Contraction of the paw muscles of eats (anesthetizea 
or decerebrated) was effected by elec stimulation of the sctatic nerves Tneiniein y 
of the vagi nerves is essential for the reformation of muscle glyrogen wterw , 
left vagus alone is sufficient The glycogen lost after section of the er " 1 , “ < T,„ 
vagotomy or pancreatectomy is fully restored by the injection ^ 

The effect of the Injection of synthetic thyroxine on the carbon 
Geoeges FontCs and Lucres Tmvou.* Com pi rend. toe. hot 103, nw-uti* / 
Two adult male dogs of the same wt and age were kept on a const diet through 
expt.: after a month, the vol of the unne, as well as it* C and N contents, was recomeu 

daily for 3 weeks (I), the same detns were made over a period of 2 weeks in whie s 

of thyroxine was injected daily (II), over a penod of 2 weeks in which 2 mg ot tnyro 
was injected daily (III) and lastly, over a period of 2 weeks in which no mjectiw 
made (IV). Variations of wt. over each period were recorded. The av “ . og 
N per day in g were I. 3 GO, 6 <M , II. 4 12. 6 GO. Ill, 4 15. 6 72, and I V, 3 6-. 4 W 
The C/N ratios for the 4 periods were 0 71, 0 72. 0 71 and 0 73 The vol of oww 
not altered by thyroxine treatment The av wt changes were 1* +1°°» "» [TT , 1 
III, -400, and IV. +250 , B C Bwrwnrm 

The effect of thyroidectomy with and smthout Injection* of thyroxine on the 
and nitrogen in unne. Georces romts and Lucjbn Tiuvollb. cmf*™- 
toe. hoi 105,650-01(1030), cf preceding abstr —The same diet and technic were nv-u 
in this expt. A 15-kg dog was used. The data obtained support the oonehwwG 
thyroidectomy alter* the C/N ratio of the unne, but that injections of tbyroxi 
not The thyroid gland exerts functions other than the elaboration of thyroxin 

D. C. Brunstetter 

The effect of delivery on the protein equilibrium of the sernm. Cn Award. 
M. BarjAtv and A Co do unis Compl rend, toe hot 103, 1004-0(1030) The 
protein, the albumin and the globulin of the sera of 0 women at the time o! delivery 
10 days after delivery were detd The total protein and albumin are slightly less 
normal and can be accounted for by the hydremia of pregnancy In ff of the ca ■ 
total protein was decreased 10 days after delivery, in 5 cases the albumin was oeexe • 
while in 6 cases the globulin was increased, B C. BaUNSiBir® 

The organic bases and amino add* In normal human unne. Sakisaburo w 
Acta. Schol Med Unit Imp Kioto 13, 187-09(1930) — ITom 300 1 of normal 
unne, the following compds were isolated leucine, alanine, f-prohne, df proime, 
leucine, vahne, phenylalanine, aspartic acid (?), glutamic aad, hippunc acid, crea • 
creatinine, histidine, mcthylguamdine, betaine (f). choline, methyl pyndylamm 
hydroxide, lysine, xanthine. f-methjlxantbine (?), adenine, hypoxanthine, ce 
xanthine and p-xan thine H. J Deuel, J 

Cortin, tne vital hormone of the adrenal cortex. Frank A Hartman. . 
ennology 14, 220-32(1930) —The injection of cortin (an ext. prepd from the uaw*' 
cortex) not only prevented the development of the usual symptoms following u° 
adrenalectomy but allowed the animals (cats) to survive indefinitely (170 days in 
longest expt ) as well as to increase in wt Its potency was also demonstrated in on 8 
mg about the recovery of 2 animals in acute adrenal insufficiency. The blood urea 
lowered from the high level occurring in adrenal deficiency. A relationship was shown 
to exist between the rate of growth of adrenalectomized rats and cortin injection 

H J Deuel, 

The effects of growth-promotmg and gonad-stimulating principles of the snteri 
lobe of the pituitary on basal gaseous metabolism in the rat. Milton O. Lee aw 
Jules Gagnon Endocrinology 14, 233-42(1930) — The subcutaneous administrate® 
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of the gonad-stimulating principle of the anterior lobe of the pituitary daily for periods of 
8 to 24 days caused no significant change in the basal metabolism in rats. Identical 
results were ob tain ed on eits of the fresh gland and on that isolated from the unne of 
pregnant women On the other hand, the mtrapentoneal injection of these prepns was 
effective in reducing the metabolic rate of IQ of the 18 animals used after several daily 
injections The lowered metabolism continued 6 to 14 days after the treatment had 
stopped H J Deuel, Jr. 

The metabohsm of the isolated frog heart. A. J Clark, C. P Stewart and R 
Gaddib Proc Roy Soc Edinburgh 50, 297-303(1930) — Expts were made on isolated 
frog heart perfused with Ringer’s soln either with or without glucose. Even in the 
presence of serum, glucose and insulin the carbohydrate metabohsm represents only a 
fraction of the total metabolism The protein catabolism can account for somewhat 
over 50% of the total O consumption There is no evidence that this organ uses fat as 
detd by the amt present The heart does not synthesize glycogen from protein It is 
possible that an unknown factor essential for carbohydrate metabolism is absent m 
these artificial expts although the ease with which the heart utilizes non carbohydrates 
sources of energy suggests that the metabohsm of this foodstuff is not a primary process 
which produces muscle contraction These results are at variance with those obtained 
earlier on dog heart H J Dbuel, Jr 

Physiological chemistry of the blood in the tropics. W Borciiakdt Arch 
Scktffs- T ropen- Hyg 34, 608-12(1930) II Eagle 

The iodine content of the normal thyroid of albino rats G Sankaran Indian 
J. Med Research 18, 863-70(1930) — Thyroids average an I content of 0 018%, inde- 
pendent of sex and age Thyroid weight is proportional to body weight H. E, 

The significance of the parathyroid hormone for the regulation of the calcium 
economy. Christian Bohskov. Klin. Wochschr. 9, 2065-6(1930) — A preliminary 
report. H Eagle 

The water-binding relationships of child blood plasma. J. Jocotms Klin 
Wochschr. 9, 2115(1930) — Viscosity is a reliable index of tbe water-binding power of the 
plasma colloids. In child plasma it varies between 0 095 and 0 108 During hydremia 
m the child there is a parallel fall in plasma viscosity and protein the sp viscosity 
remains const . indicating that tht excess water in tbe plasma is free and not bound by 
plasma colloids H Eagle 

Choline and choline esters in the blood. H. BonN. KUn Wochschr. 9, 2147-8 
(1930). — A protein-free ext. of human blood contg. choline, when injected into rabbits 
or cats, causes a very pronounced fall in blood pressure. Choline esters are known to 
be many thousand times as active in this respect as choline, and B suggests that the 
choline in the blood (1 5-2 mg %) is. in part at least, in the form of an ester with, e. g , 
AcOH. In essential hypertension there is a low blood choline H. Eagle 

Glucolysis and increase in acidity in tissue cultures, and analogous phenomena in 
the organism. A. A Krontovsku and M. A. Macath. Klin. Wochschr. 9, 2165-8 
(1930). — The oxidation of glucose to lactic add is the most important source of energy in 
tissue cultures. This type of metabolism may be characteristic of active regenerative 
processes even in the organism The COi formed results both from respiration and 
from the action of the lactic acid upon the NaHCOt of the medium. Changes in tissue 
cultures are analogous to changes observed in ischemia, inflammation, wound healing, 
regeneration, etc. H. Eagle 

Milk secretion and menformone. S. E. ns Jongh and Ernst La^ueor. Klin 
Wochschr. 9, 2344-6(1930) — The administration of menformone to male guinea pigs 
causes lactation. It is interesting to note that large quantities, 60 units twice daily for 
4 weeks, cause a preliminary mammary hypertrophy; if this dose is then suddenly 
decreased, lactation begins within 2-3 days and continues for as long as 40 days if 
constantly decreas i ng quantities of menformone are injected The authors point out 
the complete analogy to conditions in the pregnant woman H. Eagle 

The protein content of the urine of patients with normal kidney function. Bruno 
Mntz. Klin Wochschr. 9, 2352-3(1930) — Using sulfosalicylic acid as a pptg. agent 
and solns. of casein as a nephelometric standard, M. finds that the urine of normal 
subjects invariably contains some protein, ranging from 0.14 to as high as 13 mg % 
The Esbach method can detect only 25 mg- %. H. Eagle 

The theory of diuresis (urine excretion) Hellmut Marx. KUn Wochschr. 9, 
2384-8(1930). — The blood of a fasting dog contains a substance which inhibits the di- 
uresis caused by water. The significance of this finding is discussed, particularly in the 
light of the fact that a pituitary ext. has a qualitatively similar effect - H Eacle 
Substances in human urine and diagnoses of pregnancy. M. Aron and M. Klein 
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Com pc rend toe hoi 103,703-4(1030); Phytiel. Abstracts IS, 218-0 —Tie action ol 
human nnne on the thyroid glands of guinea pig* and rabbits demonstrates that the 
substance In the mine producing this effect is the hypophyseal hormone This *P 
reaction is obtained with all unnej, whether from men or women, hut the urine of 
pregnancy only can affect the genital organs This latter effect Is due, not to the hypo- 
physeal, but to a placental substance G G 

Pulmonary chemical sensibility itudied by means of the Isolated bead. A Pi 
Sufis* and J I'UCHE Com pc rend ioc hoi 103, 735-0(1930) ; Physttl Abstracts IS, 

220 GO 

Secretion of cerebrospinal fluid. T. Palscibwjcz Compt tend toe. hoi 103, 
821-3(1930); rhystol Abstracts 15, 253 — The accretion of the cerebrospinal fluid is 
stimuli ted by hypophyseal ext . pilocarpine and atropine; It I* not Increased by ad- 
Ttnalme, thyTOxme, caffeine. Am NO,, theobromine, salicylate of N’a, Hr, I, luminal and 
hypertonic or h >710 tonic solus of NaCl The hypophysis Is the biol regulator of this 
secretion The neg results are opposed to the theory 0/ transudation and confirm that 
of ap secretion G D 

The storage of iodine ia living tissues. W. Weber. Schvcu med Wochschr 
15, 237-0(1930), Bull Ilyg 5,0f2 — The thyroid is known to store appreciable amts of 
I , other glands such as the ovary and suprarenal store the element but In considerably 
smaller quantities W fed rabbits KI and injected joins of the salt In the blood to deb 
whether the I content of the tissues was ra ised Tissues such as the liver, heart, lung* 
and spleen were so low in f that the amt mrght be attributed to exptl error The value 
for the kidneys was higher, but this might be attributed to the urine on the tubules 
Tbt urine contained considerable amts of I After 24 hrs WV-00% of the I consumed 
had been excreted Geoace H Green**** 

The content of glutathione of the blood In high altitude* and 00 exposure to n stars! 
Alpine aun. J vow Deschwander StrahJentherafne 39, 278-83(1931 ) — V found 
that the glutathione content of the blood and that of the red blood cells are considerably 
increased at attitude* of 1300-600 m atxrve *ta level After one hour's irradiation with 
sutural Alpine sun, the glutathione content of the blood and the quotient glutathione 
erythrocytes decrease Hu* means that the glutathione content of the red blood «*ff* 
decreases Conclusion The »p respiration function of the blood and that of the red 
blood cells are increased at these altitudes, while by irradiation with natural Alpine sun 
this function is decreased TaroERiCK R. Greenback 

The minute volume and gaseous metabolism of the artificially perfused 
tatestiae. If F Roesn Arch grj PJtynol [Flutters) 226, 1&1-4K1930) — The 
O, consumption of denerva ted mammalian intestine Is 4 5 cc. per kg per min . but vanes 
considerably with time The R Q is greater than unity ARTHUR GROlLMA* 

Ammonia formation and sugar utilization In artificially perfused jnaminaffaa 
intestines. If F Roese Arch g es Physiol (P/djeri) 226, 100-7(1030) -'lo- 
testmes perfused by a Stirling heart-lung prtpn form appreciable quantities of N'‘i 
presumably as a result of bacterial decomp-n Glyeocoll Is resorbed by the intestine but 
« dearoimied neither by the intestinal wall nor by the lung ol the heart lung pfeP n 
Urea, although retained by the intestinal wall. Is not converted to NHi The J u ?y 
utilization ol the intestine 11 1 75-1 91 g p*r kg per hr , only 20% of which is oxidized 

Arthur Grolumn 

,, 01 * eep ' Retention from sleep, and physical work on the blood chemistry. 

ei/jAo?, 1 " 81 /!* 1 Micuet-SEN AND H Becker Arch res Physiol (Pdilgrrs) 2Z«, 244- 
64(1030) —Abstention from sleep for a night resulted in art increase in the NaCl. total 
base, total CO, and PO.~~ of the blood Physical exerase produced greater changes 
in toe blood chemistry of subjects deprived of sleep, during the preceding night, than 
»a normal rested subjects Arthur Gr oilman 

The temperature coefficient of oxygen utilization by aurviving organs E SorKinr- 
f-** A ' ek Physiol {pftaicn) 22d, 291-301(1030)—' The 0> consumption of iso- 
Mtcd perfused limbs o( the dog remained const for 3-4 hrs Cooling and subsequent 
xewanmng did not affect this O, consumption The temp coeff for the O, consumption 
and ," 3Ua5 3% of lhe va,ue #t 35*, for each degree change in ‘crop* 

,t I% lo " ,5 ! ,p 0150 «Nxurred in goose blood over the temp range of 17-33 , 
be t ?£ fI ^ ,n * 4 > °* ,he wlue at 35* Arthur GrplutaN 

A n !f* 01 reduced *£ pressure on animals. ItL The effect of varying degree* 
22rt 707 avo T. Rader* Arch get Phyttol. I Pfi*l er, \ 

f • d C . A 24 > 4544 “ Wlite rats were kept for 3 weeks under reduced 
^ o^ ary i n ^ Rrees , nt blt>od corpuscles increased at air tensions corre- 
sponding to 2000 and 4000 m. altitude, bu t htUe at higher alutudes The total btrao- 
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globm and blood vols. increased in inverse proportion to the air pressure The heart 
vi ts did not increase except at pressures corresponding to altitudes of G000 meters or 
morc Arthur Gfollman 

A chemical investigation In Victoria (Australia) of the blood of cattle and sheep. 
Joan 11 Norris Australian J Esptl Biol Mod Set 7,3— 1(1911)), cf C ^t 24, 5S09 — 
The mean values found for tnorg P (mg /100 cc ), total P and Fe, rc'p , were 4 44, 
10 13 and 00 54 for 20 steers, and 0 03, 12 59 and 57 92 for 22 cows C G King 

A chemical study of the beer during inanition. L Vaudiv, M Javilijer, H 
Allaire and Mad Scjurmer Bull soc th\m bid 12, $**4-902(1*130) — A dog receiv- 
ing water only until its weight had dropped from 7 to 5 1 kg showed the following % 
loss (dry w t ) in liver constituents compared to a control kept on a normal diet gl> cogen 
and glucose 74 8. ash 33 7, insol ash 4S 1, ether ext 31 S, cholesterol 24 4. unsapomfiable 
matter 10 5, glycerides 45 7, lecithin P 25 1, nudeoprotein P 10 5, N 18 3. total loss in 
dry wt 27 2% C G King 

The pituitary posterior hormone in fat metabolism. W Raah Endocrinology 
14, J S3 -8(1930) — lhtuitnn promotes the absorption and destruction of circulating fat 
by the liver through a nen ous pathway starting in the tuber cinereiira and running 
through the cervical spinal coni and the abdominal splanchic to the liv cr Any disturb- 
ance of the pituitary mesencephalic system leads to oliesity Artcno-vcnous fat detns 
suggest that pituitnn docs not affect the fat deposit directly There seems to be a 
relation between the pituitnn nerv ous mechanism and chern heat regulation 

Mary L Lear 

Crystalline cholesterol in the post-retinal fluid. Alberto J Scimo and Luis 
N Pizzorno Ann J arm bioqutm 1, 160-6(1930) B S Levine 

Protein sugar m the blood plasma of the horse. If Bierry Compl rmd 192, 
240-1(1931), cf C A 25, 1270 — The protein sugar content of the blood plasma 
vanes with the species and within the species with the individual rurthermore, it is 
possible to provoke in the same individual important v anations in the protein sugar con- 
tent through the injection of adrenaline and insulin In the blood plasma of the horse 
glucidic complexes combined with protein (protein sugar) constitute about */• of the 
total sugar. The latter oscillates around 2 g per 1 of plasma Marked individual 
vanations occur. B S Levine 

Combining the values of optic density and viscosity of a suspension for the de- 
termination of the number and volume of the dispersed elements. G A chard Compt 
rend 192, 242-4(1931) — A made a study of the relation lictwccn viscoMty and no of 
red blood cells on the one hand, and optic d and no of red blood evils on the other. An 
attempt was made by combining the viscosity and optic d v alue to denv e an empirical 
formula which would make possible the detn of the vol and the no of the dispersed 
elements. B. S Levine 

A metabolic study of desiccated suprarenal medicahon in man. R G. Hoskins 
and F. H. Sleeper. Endocrinology 14, 109-11(1930) — Before the medication was 
begun records were made of a senes of clinical lab. detns The suprarenal substance 
was administered by mouth in dosages varying from IS to 90 gr daily for 64 to 10S daj s. 
The results arc recorded in a table F rom the viewpoint of lah findings they arc neg 
Likewise no significant mental changes are obvervable The general deviations ob- 
served were such as are usual in any medically selected group B S Levine 

Purification of the male hormone by high-vacuum distillation. E Dingesianse. 
J. Freud, S Kober, E. Laqueur and A p W MCnch Ptoc Acad Sci Amsterdam 
33, 1200-9(1930) — The method of fractionation is desenbed and n schematic outline of 
the fractions obtained is presented It is concluded that the male hormone can be 
brought to a high degree of punty through lugh-v acuum distn At 90° with pressure of 
0 001 mm the hormone is found m the distillate, and at 80“ in the residue. Fractional 
distn offers the possibility for the sepn of the male from the female hormone Also in 
Naturmsscnschaften 19, 10b (1931) B S. Levine 

The quantitative knowledge of cerebral lipoids. (A dissertation ) Erick Back- 
un. Upsah Ldkarrforemngs J-drhandl , K F. 35, 105-83(1930) — -The object was to 
det. the changes occurring in the cerebral bpotds in the psychoses The chemistry of the 
bpoids of the brain and methods for the quant, study of cerebral lipoids are reviewed. 
A new method is desenbed which requires only 30-50 mg of the brain substance for the 
detn of (a) cholesterol, (fc) the fraction contg unsatd. phospha tides in greater part, 
(<) the satd phosphatides and (d and e) cerebrosides with satd and unsatd fatty acid 
radicals. Results obtained b> this method indicated that it is reliable. The water 
content of the brain substance was detd In the autolysis taking place in the cerebral 
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B. S. Lxvtvs 

Effect cl composition of air on the growth in i mealaliiy cl lit thick tsdsrc. 
A. U Rotusorr J. U(*{M Tirn* 50, 517(1930); d C A. : M. «*M*"*!? 
«ot nude upon fcrtxUred hen egg*. Continuous npowe to 0 4(^ « COi » «“ 

stimulated growth during lit first pm of the embryonic pmod- A hj(i iCW « 
diminished Oi cmtrnt dear*wd lie s» and inarised lie mrUX-ty « lie em^s- 
Temporary exposures tohigh CO, conai.ofr4-or 4^fcr. periods decreased t-esrewt-e 
erobrro* with oo apparent injuries. Jr ^ 

The phosphora* paruuon ia comtl whole Wood. Brtxaot S. rtaixc* 
Mowreo E, Hnmiscn, J Lah CU% XT ti. Id, 2-47-^2(1930) — Tie total P ccat^t 
of normal whole Mood » 395 mg per IK) «. Tie inceg phosphate P WJM » « 

o of the total P, theaad-sol PfiAl^i. tie mad sot «T P (ester T) 6^3 ,r«fO the 

iipm or lea thin P 3G 0^ Tie P deter- were made by lie method of 

The tied of splenectomy on chant'* hi the blood at high alUtuieu 
CnuTtUTiQ avt> Stt-txno Goumss.6t.a_ Arc*. an. hoi. (Italy) 15, ' 

Tie studies were made on 3 ncrmal and 3 splenect centred dogs which had been «Tt «> 
Colle d Olen In r 0 steels. Tie pereretijr raa-ease in red blood ccrpnsdes liw the 
mals was 5 0. R9 and 0 G, for the splenectomirrd animals 50 0. 223 and *“•“- * . 
percentage increase ift hemoglobin war. rtwp_ 143, 193, 113 and 313. 5>U. ‘ 

There was also an increase m leucocyte* which appeared rather late, but there wa r no 
muled difference between the 2 (roups. Blood smear* from the rplenecto mimfl a ^ 
mals showed numerous Jolly bodies and a few nerm oblasts: the ttn.UcJs a^o pttsentea 
a similar picture Init with mnch less frequency. Tie resistance ol lie «*pn<ci« 
greater in the splrnectnmued than in the normal am mail. On returning tnltmtt an* 
tudes, there was a marked diminution of all values which approached tie initial ram • 
the resistance of the corpuscles, however, remained h^her than the initial ral'ie- 

Perea »tas«w 

Gaseous exchange o! the testicle. A. CnumUMi Art*. an. (**TJ 
<33-44(1330) —The respiratory exchange of the testicles oi normal ^ 
narcotired and cursored doc* was detd. In the first 2 (roup*, tie Uoodflow in w 
organ was noticeably less than in the enramred croup In those narootirrd the K. u 
was on an av <5 7 cc per min per 100 ( of wean. The O, consumption was on an 
3 47 cc. per 100 c of organ. tie COi production was on an av 3 M cc. per tom. per l 
g o! organ Tie respiratory exchange in the left and right organs of the **»**“*?“} 
corresponded perfectly There were marked differences, however, between 13341 , 
animals, in era era] with an increase in blood Sow. there was a decrease in the ipspuai . 
exchange. Pitts* *U«rca 

Variations tn the nonyrntein nitrogen of the blood daring fatigue. I co K0VI ®*T 
and S. CmiPisxi iTiamo wJ 1930, 1, <15-70 —Tie purpose of this ravestigam» 
•was to dra the relation between muscular fatigue, hvperthermv and proton me 
lism From the results obtained on G subjects, the condosum is drawn that 
increase w non protan N of the blood wh»ch accompanies muscular fatigue 
is independent of tie energy spent and of the bvpertbermy from fatigue. The wctt 
in tie Donptotem N is attributed to a change in equil between the tissues an a ™_ 
plasma. Pstn* , 

Chohae and adrenals. Gmiso Vans and Tbopo*o Coscbus. AreA A®"* 
28, 25-32(1930) — Injection* of adrenaline cause the passage of choline from toe 
renals into the circulation The sopra diaphragmatic section of the vagus ha? no ui ” 
ence on tie choline content of tie adrenals A E- Met* 

Experimental determination of sea and tie sterility by hormone action. 

Pa Kir r A Arc* fisuil 23, 51-6S(1930) —See C A 25,329 A E. MW®. 

The metabolism of alcohol by man at high altitudes. A BoassrctN * so 
LoBur? Bieckm. Z 210, Sl-fe7(M31) — ’ The ale. content of the Wood rises 
rapidly and to a higher level at high altitudes than in the plains, but after tie ui«- 
concn has been reached tie loss of tie ale. from the blood proceeds at tie **‘*5. 
isgi or low altitudes. Tie nun. vol. as we2 «s the frequency of tie respiration ,s 1 “T 
affected under both conditions. The R, Q; was found to be rocularly lower in the IDP *‘' 
tains than in the plains, and after the consumption of ale. it fell much more so that m tu 
mountains the R. Q often became that of purr ale. oxidation. Under neither conditi^ 
did ale. eiert any rp dynamic action, except when sugar was given together with tie ai 

S. MoaGtmis 

Piosphoiabon, lac&c acid formation and phosphatase activity in mas tie pulp a® 
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in mns ole powder. J. BodnAr and B£la Tanx<5 Biochem. Z. 230, 228-32(1931). 
The lactic add formation of muscle pulp decreases during preservation in direct ratio to 
its loss of ability to estenfy HjPO,. The HiPOi-estenfymg substance is completely 
retained in the powder prepd. from muscle pulp with ale. ether, or with acetone ether 
The inability of the rausde powder to form lactic add is attributed to the diminished 
content of phosphatase, since the loss of phosphatase activity is parallel to the diminu- 
tion in lactic acid formation S. Morcuus 

Fate of fructose in the animal organisms. H. Do the digestive juices cause a 
change of fructose to glucose? W. W. Opfbl. Biochem Z 230, 259-84(1931); 
d C A. 25, 1858 — When a fructose sola is preserved under toluene in a thermostat 
with a mut of digestive juices (gastric, pa ncreatic and intestinal) at different pn 
values there is no formation of aldoses even after 20 hrs Shorter preservation of 
similar mixts. but without toluene likewise fails to bring about any transformation of 
fructose to an aldose, although the intestinal suerase causes considerable hydrolysis of 
sucrose in the same period of time S. Morcclxs 

Studies on blood glucolysis. IL The pyrophosphate fraction and glucolysis. 
H K. Barrenscheen and BfeLA VAsAriielyi. Biochem Z 230, 330-46(1931), cf. 
C. A 25, 1644 — The pyrophosphate content of different bloods shows considerable 
variation, increasing in the following order* horse<cow<dog<rabbit<guinea pig< 
man<pig. In man the pyrophosphate fraction constitutes relatively the highest 
portion of the acid-sol org P. Except for the blood of the pig. with its very large pyro- 
phosphate content but no glucolytic power, the glucolytic ability of the various bloods 
seems to be correlated with their pyrophosphate content. During glucolysis there is 
an increase in the pyrophosphate which is entirely accounted for by the decrease in 
inorg. P, but when the glucolysis is accelerated by the addn of SOi ions the pyrophos- 
phate diminishes instead. Neither the feeding of large amts of glucose nor the pre- 
liminary injection of insulin has any effect upon the pyrophosphate fraction of the blood 
P. The pyrophosphate is present only in the erythrocytes, apparently in some org. 
combination because it cannot be easily isolated. The blood and cells contain a pyro- 
phosphatase which sets free P from pyrophosphate, the enzyme being inhibited in its 
action by F S Morcuus 

The solubility, dissociation and tension of carbon dioxide in urine. Fttrrz Mainzer 
and Marga Bruhn. Biochem Z 230, 395-410(1931).— Detns made on 20 unnes gave 
the following results the soly. «(coi *»•) - 0 441 — 0 514; p*j - 581 — 6.30; 
and P(coi. >»*) ■■ 13 3 — 242 4 mg. Hg From this it seems that the COt tension of the 
unne could not have the physiol significance as representing the tension in the tissues. 

S Morcuus 

The cholesterols in structural combinations in protoplasm. V. Studies on 
adrenals from cattle. G. Pfeifer Biochem. Z. 230, 433-45(1931); cf. C.A. 24, 
4826 — A special procedure is described for the hydrolysis of the adrenals with 2% 
NaOH. In 100 g of fresh substance was found 0.2753 g. total cholesterol, of which 
56 6% were cholesterol and oxycholesterol (the latter alone representing 17 5%) and 
43 2% cholesterol esters. Cholesteryl palmitate was 2 3% and the oleate 9 1%; oxy- 
cholesteryl oleate was 31 9%. The high cholesterol content of the adrenals is thought 
to be due to the destruction of erythrocytes for the building up of the adrenal hormon. 
The endogenous synthesis of cholesterol in the adrenals is considered as improbable. 

S. Morcuus 

The significance of the conjugated bile add* in fat resorptioa. IV. F. Verxar 
and A. von Kuthy. Biochem. Z. 230, 451-7(1931); cf. C.A. 23, 4957. — The objection 
to the hypothesis that fat is absorbed in the intestinal tract as the water-sol. combination 
of fatty adds with bile adds could be based upon the fact that there is never enough bile 
acid present to convert all fatty adds into a diffusible state. Expts. made on isolated 
and washed out segment of intestines of living animals show that a given amt. of bile 
acid promotes the absorption of much more fatty add than could be made diffusible in 
tests in vttro. It is therefore assumed that the bile adds become adsorbed on the epi- 
thelial cells of the mucous membrane where the fatty adds become converted into 
diffusible forms This is corroborated by the finding that even hrs. after the administra- 
tion of bile aads these can be demonstrated in the mucous membrane though not in the 
lumen of the intestine The adsorbed bile add-fatty add combination is presumed 
to undergo hydrolysis, the bile aads being then ready to take up more fatty acids 

S. Morcuus 

The role of the pyloric sphincter in the control of gastric acidity. Robert Elmen 
and A. P. Rowuotb. Arch. Sure 22, 425-37(1931). John T. Myers 

The zinc content of the liver of the rat in relation to growth. Gabriel Bertrand 
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and Miir Y Brandt Bbalxemowt Ccmpt tend Ml, H10-l(l030)^cf. C. 

635g ,(jj (hr »amc methods of technic a nd analysis a* previously described, tspu 
were made to det the Zn content of the liver* of rats at various *ta|« btpmtto « 
Birth at 15 day * (near wcamng). at 30 days and at 7 month* It was ^ownthat the 
quantity ol Zn per 100 R of livtt tei<cd Noth age. there bein g about 3 A J^ 0 ** 
of metal at the time of birth than in the adult rat Btwuv: of , t , h '* ”ifu ! w i 0 
forth, a seem* that the role of Zn in nutrition is more important In Uit wJulUton w 
.. , N M. isATLO* 

The mucin of the articular fluids Cu Aciiakd and M. PHrtTW. Cow^Mwd 
191, 1412-1(11)30) —In the expts de«ctit>ed, synovial muan Is pun6cd by repeated 

pptns from a water soln with acetone It is tint obtained as a thick, viscous mass 

but with further purification, as a dry powder Synovial muan averages 

while the mean content of S in blood scrum averages I 4 % The sp vtscosit y of syr o- 

vial muan is 5 389 . that of blood scrum is I 000 Tbe synovial muon described compares 

favorably with true mucin (1) by it* soly tn excess MCI and its slight 

AcOll and (2) by the fact that its content of sulfur is similar to that obtained lor sail v» 

mucus (Ilammarstcn) and for tendon mucus (Locbisch) «• **. “ n . 

Threshold relationships of testis hormone Indicator* In mammals, the niwn 
CailR MoorbaNdT F Gaixaghf* J Pharmacol 40,341-19(1930); «**•"*” 
3547 — The order of sensitivity tn the fate of testis hormone Indicators *ras(l)*pr*™ 
atozobn motility Vest, (2) prostate cytology Vest; (3) seminal vesicle. Cowper* gia 
and vas deferens tests, (4) elec, ejaculation test The rat unit is defined as itti 
roal daily amt required to maintain 50% of castrated animals in a normal conddi • 
indices being a normal prostate gland and seminal vesicle One rat unit is W™ ' 
tofl bird units , C : 

The chemistry of muscular contraction. Orto Meyerhof Lancet TO '• 
1415-22 — The hydrolysis of creatmephosphonc acid in muscle Is of the utmost i pw 
tflnoc in muscle contraction Tbe lactic acad-formmg system is analysed «« • “ 
kinase" discussed bimilantics between tbe glucotytic function of muscle and tne ie> 
mcntative function of yeast are pointed out The Importance of phosphoric * 
pyrophosphate and adenylic acid in tnuscle or enrytne exts is stressed All vcrteoni 
are found to contain cseatinephosphoric acvd in their striated muscles, and !«««»* 
invertebrates utilize argmmephoxphonc sad , ,, , 

The regulation of oxygen consumption In animals with variable alveolar f*** 
tension. 11 J Jordan Arch nierland physiol 15, 108-212(1930) —Diving 
amphibia, molluscs and insects are considered The O content of the lungs may v y 
more than 10% with only a slight difference in consumption B A h«u- 

Iroa la normal and pathological tissues and ita biological lignin ounce, r- * 
content of the organs of various classes of animals Ken tut Kojina i*a[oyo 

Med Sc i 5,34-48(1930) —In mammals and fishes, the Te content of the spleen is aiw»y 
greater than that of the liver, hut in birds, reptiles and amphibians the opposite is 
On the other hand, the glutathione content is greater in the liver of mammals ana 
than in the spleen and vice versa for birds reptiles and amphibians. The amt “ 

Fe and glutathione m the lungs of turds is relatively higher than lit the other “P"* 
tl Relationship of the iron content of the organs and the growth of animals. Ibta ’•fr. 

The fluctuations in the I e content of growing honeybees and silk worms patauei 
c>tochromc content, gradually becoming greater during the larva stage, decre s 
during the pupa stage and increasing again in the imago stage The amt w 
growing chick embryos reaches its max somewhat later than the glutathione ano zys 
chrome content The Fe content per g dry substance in the organs of normal aw* 
was found to be liver 0 18QC, heart 0 !S17. leg muscle 0 0879. brain 0 1444, 

(> 403), lung 0 0525 and blood 0 1468 rog Tgg yolk contained 0 0314 mg Fe/g 
substance, but no Fe was found in egg white The water content of the organs ol ca 
embryos decreased with growth 111 EBect of the time of year upon the iron conieui 
animals that hibernate ]toad) (Bufo vulgaris Japonicus) Ibid G2-70 —In geper*l, w 
Fe content of the various organs of the toad is greatest in winter and least during * 
spawning time The glycogen content parallels that of Fe. but the glutathione conteui 
is just the reverse The liver always contains more than twice as much Fe ** 
spleen A Wrest" 

The carbon dioxide content ol the blood in the new born. Howard F. KaNb 
mid Josevu Kreiselman Am J ObsleJ 6 ■ Gynec 20, 826-7(1930) —A study ai*‘ 
specimens indicates that the CO, of the Wood in tbe new bom is consistently high “f a 
increases with the degree of asphyxia R. C WlixsON 

Alkab reserve in blood during gestation S Pascau Chnua Ostctrua 32, 537-^ 
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(1930); J Am Med Assoc 06, ?G — rrom studies of 45 cares in various months of 
gestation, it is concluded that in the fust 3 months of pregnancy the alkali reserve is 
lowered, but not markedly The normal limits of atkali reserve are maintained be- 
tween the fourth and eighth months In tlic ninth month the reserve is about normal 
but tends to fall in the beginning of lilxir , R- C Willson 

Cholesterol and bilirubin contents of blood of mother and child. II IIiKCt-Ais 
AMD J Goyabrts Gynfc etObsth 22, 137(1930). J Am Med Assoc 95, 1870 — 
Hypercholesterolemia in the mother is frequent at term but it is by no means observed 
constantly The cholesterol contmt of infants at birth is distinctly low During the 
first few days after birth the blood cholesterol of the infant increases markedly No 
relation was found to exist beta cm the excess blood bilirubin at birth and the low 
cholesterol value llthrubtnenua decreased in the first few days after birth 

R C Willson 

Organic and inorganic phosphorus content of blood in children. F. Fedorov. 
Vrachtbnoc Dtio 13, 505-10(1930) , J ,1m Med Assoc 95, 1789 —The results given are 
from examns of 101)0 samples of blood from 25-1 healthy children aged from 7 to 15 yrs 
The av morg Pin blood of boys and girls was about the same, J 97 mg per lOOcc Org 
P was 6 02 mg per 100 cc No seasonal changes in org P were observed R C W 

Oxygen ana carbon dioxide inhalations and their effect on circulation. C Kroetz. 
Z KmsUciufforsck 22, 011(1910), J ,t« Med Assoc 90, 80 — In man O in 
halations do not increase the catabolic processes in the organism , there is, flow ever, a 
high elimination of N, The latter readies, or nearly so, the increase in the amt of O 
intake In healthy subjects the arterial Mood O remains unchanged but the amt of 
O in venous blood is usually greatly increased There is a di finite increase in the min 
vol of the circulation O inhalations in cardiacs produce an increase in the O tension 
of the tissue, a normalization of the O content of the arterial blood and an elevation of 
the low min vol and but vol in decompensation COi inhalations increase the O 
content of the arterial Mood and increase the venous refills and with it the min vol and 
the beat vol R. C Willson 


G— PATHOLOGY 

It GIDEON WELLS 

Anaphylaxis with water-soluble specific substance from yeast-hke fungi. T J 
Kurotciikin and C. L Liu free Soc Ex pH Dtol. Med 28, 223-5(1930) —The 
sensitizing power of the mycelial growth is distinctly higher than that oi the budding 
cell growth of the same fungus Mond iu pittoy i had a higher sensitizing capacity than 
M . psslosis, culturally, the former fungus differed from the latter in that its growth was 
accompanied by a rapid and rich formation of the mycelium The guinea pig w as used 

C V. Hailey 

Zinc and cancer. A. ZlatarOfe Dull soc thun btol 12,41(1930) — It is sug 
gested that accumulation of Zn is one defense of the organism against the abnormal 
metabolism of the cancer cell, the Zn tending to inhibit the enhanced activity of pro- 
teolytic enzymes and catalase, to stimulate the decreased activity oi peroxidase and to 
oppose the increased colloidal activity of the cancer cell, thus tending to reestablish 
normal cellular respiration D C. A 

Dso ol precipitated diphtheria toxin in the preparation of anti-diphtheria serum 
P. SfiDALUAN an&Mms Cla\ ll Compt raid 190, 1625-6(1930) — The ppt obtained 
when diphtheria toxin is adjusted to p« 4 7 (cf Com ot rend soc btol 97,1543-5(1927), 
C. A. 22, 810, 23j 3509) is dissolved in a neutral peptone broth (Martin), and then in- 
jected (in increasing amts during 3 mouths) into horse s The serum obtained is of 
the stum value (as an antigen) as that resulting tram injection of the original toxin 
„ I) C. A 

Potassium content of pleural discharges. Dimitrrscu-Mante. Compt rend 
soc, btol 1Q2, 071-2(1929) — Av. values arc 25-35 nig per 100 cc. B. C A 

Effect of various salts on the stability of diphtheria toxin. S. Schmidt Compt 
rend soc.biol 103, 95-S. OS-100. 104-6(1030), cf C ,1 24, 5S55 B. C. A 

Role of the electrolyte in the diphtheria toxin-antitoxin reaction. Coagulation of 
the purified toxin in presence of various salts. S Schmidt. Compt rend. soc. btol 
IM, 101-3, 106-S(1930)j cf. C A. 24, 5S55 B. C. A 

The influence of different salts on the stability of toxin and antitoxin. S Schmidt 
Z. Immunttdts 66, 506-18(1030), cf preceding abstract — Diphtheria antitoxin is 
much more stable to the destructive action of salts than is toxin The flocculating 
function of both substances is less stable than the antigenic or antitoxic properties. 
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mineral* In the pasturage «,vwv»,iria TnzODOM R. WAUCrt Arch Internal 

Hypochromic anemia with achlorhydria, iheodokb ^ brown 

Med 47, 71-€U1031).-MosUy dmiol. parenchymatous diseases of the 

The cholesterol partition of b £Slij j5«f 47^-93(1931) —The cholesterol 
liyer. Emanubl Z. Lpstein Arch. Internal Med. kc^-v t of tJ)e [j Vtr are 

ester values of the blood plasma in acute ‘fn^tfirSventr of the disease process, 
diminished or reduced to icro in f^^nh.c c^h^ J B Brown 

The cholesterol P“rtlt.on *s normal in atrophm arrn«u M , MCU , rhesus mon- 

Chemistry and metabolism In ^^erpefiment^ ,eUow««i watbman and Clam A 
keys. HL Blood sugar ^ C. A. 24. &S35.-Monheys 

Morrell. Arch Internal Med 47, 1W-15(1031), ^ ^ Hypoglucenuc con 
with yellow fever showed .kypo^MHBM 24 hr, as 45 mg 

vulsions during fasting coutd not be prod u .Lowed low liver glycogen. Adrena 

% In yellow fever, monkeys with bypoglucemiashowen j B Brown 

line produced no hypergluceraic symptoms f e(Jenla tous and non- 

Tha potassium content of the hearts of persMs dr g m i iC-21t!931) —There 

edematous condmons. L. C. Scorr ^ ( ntT«.W Na ad K m the hearts of 
is no appreciable av difference in the content o wattf. wa mdivldua l variation, 
edematous and nonedematous persons Them is consideraDie 0 Brow * 

The Na content may be greater or less than K. y, edem a. L. Liciiten 

The blood Upolds In nephrosis •f d , eh r°°‘ c 122-7(1931) -Increased 

stein and Emanuel Z. Ebstein Arch InUrnM Med 47^ ^ ^ pl4sma 0 f 
cholesterol, both total and ester, and phosphatides werelc^a^^ by d ,minu 

patients with various nephroses The Upoideraiawas 0 btamed on 7 cases 

tton of scrum proteins, especially albumin Similar results were om BROWN 

of chronic glomerulonephritis T Nelson Carey. Arch /« tern" 

Terminal hypoglucemia. E G Smormr and T. Newo dying in the 

rSoT 

usuaUy r^just^pn^ty of cere hrospmal fluid Id suppuratiTe and 

acid, sugar and chloride content. Sydney L.Wwwrr, J . eoncn in *h* 

Jo™ R Paul. J Clin Invest, t at, an 9, "^'Jl^ind usually related 

cerebrospinal fluid in suppurative meningitis u decidedly abn " d ^uiUy J- 
to the severity of the din, cal symptom* The u\£M**£**"™ ratio of con® 
rotatory The lactic acid may be present as f rotatory dlactotM. * , flct , c ftcl d ratios 
of Cl” in the blood and spinal fluid is not T?* t An extended bib- 

are greaUy altered, there being less sugar and more lactic acid. A j B Bro wn 

liography is pven^ ^ MrUin ^portimt »“°Fganlc consbtuente mthe d 7t“8 J^es 0 f 

L C. Scott J Clin Invest, [at^m 9, 403-74(1930) J-As a ^e does not 

analyses of heart musde from persons dying from a vanety ol eUSM.^ K ,nd 

seem to be any relation between the water content, the content • , e variable 

Na and disease With the exception of Mg, the inorg ^ 0 w high Ca 

Hearts from individuals dymg from arteriosclerotic changes do n oc ^^ctility. 
content. A reversed ratio of K to Na may indicate an affected car j 0 BROWN 

The humoral origin of the paresis consecutive to the d * s f u | c ^°“ 47^7( tasC^—Th' 
J E Abelous and H Lassallb Compl. rend. toe. fool 103, 4 t y up f, re nals 

injection of blood from a frog paralysed as a result of ra i_, s and death, 

into a frog whose suprarenals have been extirpated results in p J** short 

if injection is made into a normal frog, the same disturbances result or c eu 

delay They are, however, transient, the poisons being gradually destroy ^pon 

trained by adrenaline The considerable increase of muscular «| T °*”T, ate ul t he 
to that of the nerve implies a cuianxmg action of the poisons vr none cn s t e 1 " 1 E * 
organism when its suprarenal function is suppressed _ _ ^ a chard. M. 

The protein equilibrium of blood serum in cerebrsl study 

BAMfrTY AND A Co do unis. Compt rend soe bid. 10S, 346-7(1930). A stu 7 
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10 cases of cerebral tumor showed that the protein equilibria of the blood sera were 
practically undisturbed The range of values for total protein was 70 30-89 "4 !• 
per 1000, for albumin, 39 10-58 84 and for globulin, 25 30-41 07 g. per 1000 The 
albumin-globulin ratio ranged from 0 95 to 2 12 B C BrunStetier 

Os&lsturla and Increased oxalic acid secretion ta urine In tuberculosis. Josbp 
A Lancer and Tu Lima Betlr khn Tuberk 72,492-0(1029) — Among 150 tuber- 
culous individuals examd there were 29 2% with a pos oxalatuna, 48 2% with vanable 
findings and 22 0% persistently ncg Of the latter there were about G1 7% with severe 
processes Among children and youths under 16 years oxalate crystals were found less 
frequently No effect of a febnle reaction was noted and a diet rich in oxalic ocid was 
without effect H J Corper 

Experimental studies on artificial immunization against tuberculosis. Hemolysin 
tests. 1* Hallos and E Bajza. Bnlr Win Tuberk 73, 323-4(1930) — In earlier 
expts on artificial tuberculosis immunization in which tuberculous tissues were placed 
subcutaneously in sacs impervious to bactena ( Bntr Win Tuberk 71, 604(1929)) it 
was recommended that this method be used for immunizing purposes In order to 
det whether these sacs are suitable for the production of antibodies, sheep erythrocytes 
were placed in the sacs subcutaneously in rabbits and it was shown that the scrum of 
these animals after a short time contained a fair titer of hemolysins II J. C 
Bilirubin determination in the blood serum in chronic pulmonary tuberculosis. 
T Warncca.ii Z Tuberk 54, 321-7(1929) — As the result of an examn. of 134 pa- 
tients with severe bilateral pulmonary tuberculosis there was found a diminution 
of bilirubin in the blood scrum 0 002 mg as compared to normal 0 005 mg Toxic 
destruction of the liver parenchyma, of the rcticulo-cndothelium. insufficient supply 
of hemoglobin or O unsatn of hemoglobin are looked upon os possible causes The 
detns were made by means of direct and indirect diazo reactions and with the Auten- 
rcith colorimeter. II. J Corpbr 

Blood sedimentation and white blood picture in the prognosis of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, Herman Vos Z Tuberk 55, 431-7(1930) — Study of the blood picture and 
sedimentation reseated a disagreement between the 2 in 22% of 309 cases examd In 
the cases w here disagreement occurred the majority showed a parallelism of the clinical 
course and the leucocyte formula while the smaller proportion revealed on agreement 
of the sedimentation rate and the clinical course. Conclusion- The hemogram more 
rapidly reacts to the immuno-biologic condition of the body than the sedimentation 
rate II. J. Corpbr 

Studies on the tuberculin reaction. G Platonov and S Shayrova Beitr 
Win Tuberk 73, 435—11(1930) — In elaboration of observations made by others that 
certain substances possess the property of inhibiting or neutralizing the local tuberculin 
reaction, the authors used solns of Na morrhuate and Na gynocardate, as well as solos 
of Ca and Mn salts After the amt. of tuberculin producing a reaction in the patient 
had been detd these i anous reagents were added in different concns Na morrhuate 
and Na gynocardate caused a definite diminution in the reaction while MnCI, increased 
it and CaCIi gave indefinite results It is believed that the action of Na monliuate 
and Na gynocardate is to be explained on the basis of the ontitryptic properties of the 
unsatd. lipoids, while with CaCI, the possibility of the action through the nervous 
system cannot be excluded On the basis of a parallelism between the local and general 
sensitiveness, it is reasoned that these expts may point to a way of desensitizing lung 
tissue for therapeutic purposes J H Corpbr 

Further observations on the serum calcium and plasma cholesterol in health and 
disease and on the blood chemistry in osteomalacia. T. A Hughes, D. L Shrivastava, 
P. N Sahai and K S Malik. Indian J. Med Research 18, 517-20(1930) —The 
scrum Ca of residents in the Punjab is higher than that of normal inhabitants of temper- 
ate climates The oral administration of vitamin D (Vigantol or Radiostol) or vitamin 
A (Rndiostolcum) caused a rise of serum Ca m 4 cases of osteomalacia, but indefinite 
changes in scrum P or plasma cholesterol II Eaclb 

/'bemlcal composition of urinary calculi in rats. S Ranganathan Indian J 
Med Research 18, 699-613(1030) — The compn. of the unnary calculi of albino rots 
J!*™* diet. Canch stones develop on a Ca nch diet, they contain it as 

CaCOi, Ca(OII)t or both, are poor in P and N and contain no uric acid CaCO» 
11,0. Ca(011)j stones may contain as htgh as 49% 11,0 Mg- 
NII 4 FO< stones develop on diets contg no added lime. II. Eagle 

Chemical composition of the “nucleus” of unnary calculi. S Ranganathan 
Indian J, Med Research 18, 013-7(1930).— The nuclei of vesical calculi are not homo- 
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of hctonuria during pneumonia . . . .. ___. « rtq !•„.„* AW 

M JKS^ftJ^lKrtSr*^ lfi3 1 (l“*l) -Contrary to the condiii.™ o^Cott 
Stall. and Mi.Hr. Lrltmtm,. and nl» m p, “ y , * SL"SiJf2£2 and k.ta 
kidney tnsulTicicncy in dutietic coma krtoniirm, drcr ”’*‘ l 300 rag f o) » 
ncmia do not necessarily run parallel A very sev “Vf AC ° L * 
quite compatible with negligible ketonum and a ,^’Tv v^ei vrrl A'fin Wochtchr 

Calcium gout and calcinosis uaiversati* Hermann oTeinitz a "jj e *clb 

9 ’ 1< The'rneUboh*m of progressive muscular dystrophy. Ger ™? * wh"h*pres«it«l 
Wochzthr 9.2031 2(1«30) —In 1 case* of infantile mu^lar^i^ywhi^P^ ^ 
no clinical signs of endocrine disturbance-* thire was (I) » n foflowint their 

lesterol and lactic acid. (2) abnormal blood gtucosc and NaCl curves to B 

ingestion and (3) a normal insulin carve ... . , 0 «(y.o _i( 1030) —Alum ntary 

Alimentary lipemia. A Hikscit him UochschrV . 

lipemia is not observed in cases of portal obstruction <“troph.c 

lit disturbances of fat absorption of the most diverse kind (fever. ^ c ^‘ V enhoiK 
obstruction) Alimentary lipemia is therefore not a functional te .of • lnd 
liver, but of enteral fat resorption Its absence is. however, one of the ”*£ ArLE 

- }5S.» with R.oorrhe. h, a,.... .1 ? 
free subsUnces derived from gonococci \\ ou-cavg CASr ”^^ carbohydrate 
2154-8(1030) —A protein free, type sih.pi tic denv of Type I ijjergic m 

in nature, gave specific skin reactions in gononheic subjects, app "rselv the Type 
nature Type II denvs gave no reaction with these P^'^ts .conversely. 

I substance gave no reaction m a patient who was sensitive to Type lb 22KM 

Uremia in scarlatinal nephritis A Altmans Kin .11 0 ’f &a 

(1030) —The usual premonitory signs may tic completely ftl*entm «se ufe 

following scarlatinal nephritis The non protein N may ^ normal .blood F« 
may not be high and there may lie no oliguria, hematuria or “J bu "’’" u d r ^sentul 
the possibility that the convulsive uremia of scarlatmat nephritis may airier LR 

respects from the quiet uremia of chronic nephnlis . vbahse Ah* 

a ermsulmismus with a hypoglucemic symptom complex J . ***" Eagle 
■9.2340-9(1030) 0 2388-0(103°)" 

Nephrosis and glucosuria. If Strauss him II oc J*Ar. ■ ~~~ for f,lood 

Previous communications have shown that there is a low thresho which 

sugar in nephrosis following the peroral intake of glucose. The results m 

indicate an abnormally high kidney threshold, were obtained by the i ]» j. ACL8 

Percutaneous Immunization with the LSwenstein % of 

HnvRicii It aar ASD Hass IIenedict W’oehschr 9, 2395-0(1030) Eg Indiong 
10(5 children became Schick neg fo’towing percutaneous immunization • , 

an erythema by means of a mustard plaster previous to the application o g ACL8 

salve increases the absorption lfl •ntizen- 

Experimental basis for the serological demonstration of a specific cane ct , 
If Lehmann I acius him Wcchschr 9, 2430-3(1930) —A lipoid which 
specifically with a rabbit anti carcinoma scrum can be obtained in the ace 
petr ether-sol fraction of the original carcinoma tissue This fraction does 
with assormann pos sera and docs not react with a group specific anu^ 

Humoral changes in a case of trypanosomiasis (a contribution to the ^ 

auto-antibodies) OdOn Fischer Afm Wochtehr 9, 2430-8(1930) ce j(j 

of a patient with trypanosomiasis contained agglutinins at 0 for human d alc 
of all groups including his own cells, and complement fixing antibodies agai ^ , _|u 
ext of human red cells F interprets these as antibodies to the hosts own reo^ 
due to changes induced by the infection i.miosun*- 

Observations on the sugar metabolism in a case of spontaneous levu 
P A Heere* and Herman Vos. Klin Wochtehr 9,2440-1(1930) ,, adaht 

Influence of the benzene nucleus on the specificity of azoprotelns. w. A n « 
Com pi rend see biol 103,539-40(1030), Physiol Abstract! IS, 260 —In the atop*® 1 
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obtained by coupling diazotized aniline with serum protein, the protein fragment has 
lost its specificity An active precipitin corresponding to the serum employed in 
production is quite free from activity toward the azoprotem Replacement of the 
aniline mol by a benzidine or naphthyl a mine mol causes no modification of the speci- 
ficity of the antibody G G 

Antigenic properties of gelatin. R. Bruynocub and P. VaSsiliadis Compt 
rend toe tnol 103, 543-1(1930), Physiol Abstract s 15, 2G0— Gelatin and gelatin 
aniline were injected into animals with the view of ascertaining whether they caused 
the production of deviating substances Neither serum gav e the slightest trace of 
deviation of alexin on gelatin coupled with aniline, but both fired the alexin on gelatin 
by itself The inactivity of the gelatin amluie serum toward the antigen cannot be 
attributed to a want of sensitizing substances, it is rather due to the nature of the 
antigen G G 

Antigenic properties of collagen and their modification under the influence of 
radium emanation. J Loiseleur and Ach Urbain Compt rend soc biol 103, 
776-8(1930), Physiol Abstracts 15, 25S-9 — The flocculation of collagen under the action 
of Ra is preceded by diminution of viscosity and lowering of the antigenic properties 

G G 

Experimental production of chicken sarcoma with arsenic tnoxide. N C. Laclau 
and C Po-lado Matheu Rev soc argentma btol 5, 744-67(1929), Physiol Abstracts 
15, 262 — Carrel's results could not be repeated Injections of AsiOi and embryonic 
pulp did not produce sarcoma. Cholesterol injections did not modify these results. 
No results were obtained by modifying the time of contact of arsenic and embryonic 
pulp, varying the p n and adding ZnSO« or ext. of rat sarcoma Substitution of em- 
bryonic by spleen pulp also gave neg results. Granuloma were produced hy injecting 
clay. Subsequent injections of arsenic did not produce cancer G. G. 

Factors affecting the deposition of dental calculus. Geoffrey H Smith. Aui- 
Irahan J. Exptl Biol Med Set 7, 45-77(1930) — Loss of COj, changes in pH value and 
phosphate content of the saliva are not important factors in the deposition of dental 
calculi. A salivary phosphatase from desquamated epithelial cells which forms inorg. 
phosphate from org esters is the chief factor The optimum p a of the enzyme is 5 5. 

C. G. Kino 

Rapid precipitation tests for syphilis and blood transfusion. B S Levine Am. 
J. Syphilis 15, 81-0(1931) — Antigen pptn. is merely the first step of the complement- 
fixation procedure made visible The recent pptn. procedures used in the lab diag- 
nosis of syphilis are relatively not greater as improvements over the early pptn pro- 
cedures than the cold incubation complement fixation procedures (Kolmer and similar 
tests) are or er the early Wassermann tests The improved pptn. procedures are not 
intrinsically specific for syphilis They are empirical tests exactly as are the improved 
complement fixation tests None of the antigen pptn procedures is any more sensitive 
in reaction at any stage of the syphilitic disease than are the properly standardized 
cold incubation complement-fixation procedures Antigen pptn procedures, similar 
to those of complement fixation, yield pos reactions, mostly of the weaker intensity, 
with serum of individuals affected with certain chronic low grade conditions other than 
syphilis Antigen pptn tests for syphilis have their xones of nonreactivity similar 
to the complement-fixation procedures The colloidal conditions prevailing in some 
sera at times may favor complement fixation and not antigen pptn. and vice versa 
The serum conditions which lead to nonreaction either with the pptn or complement- 
fixation procedures or both are intermittent m the majority of instances The proper 
precautions to be taken m testing blood sera before deciding upon their suitability for 
transfusion are given B S. Levine 

Electrodialysis of antitoxin serums. Fernando Modern Rev tnst ' baciertol 
S, 695-702(1930) — A» exptl. review and also original study in the electrndialysis of 
serum antitoxin with a view to its possible application on a large scale to the conen 
of immune serums B S. Levine 

Purification of anbdiphthenc serum by thermal coagulation in the presence of 
salts. Rath, Wernicke and Fernando Modern Rev ms! barter »o! 5, 713-7 
(1930)— Heating antidiphtheric serum for 10 mm. at 70° in the presence of salts de- 
stroys its antitoxic properties Such destruction increases with the duration of the 
heating and with the salt conen. The liquid fraction of the serum thus obtained 
generally is poorer in total protein in comparison with the proteins carrying the anti- 
toxin than is the original serum. Therefore the ratio antitoxin units - 1 g protein is 
between 2 and 3 times as great in this liquid fraction as in the original serum, but it 
never exceeds 3 times its value. The yield in the antitoxin vanes and generally reaches 
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The antitoxin unit content increases in the 


acid soln. increases with the ddn. . . . g-- rff T , t xmTv Detujvec 


course of time from the instant the 
antitoxin units recovered from the 
D & Levins 


Her not. bacUuoi 5, 77£^(103O)— With cultivated on serum agar, » 

.‘JlSSS^tta ^'presence of that fmcUon rf 


complex possessing complement is also a 

anticarbuncle serum which is soL in IfiO ana t-U*. i M(nMnu . antin 


anticarbuncle serum wbicn is «ol in iw » .nitmogeiuc antigen. Eo“ 

(hydrocarbon) which possesses the properties .^'reaction. The complement 
Sutetancvs vi reUtiv.1T thmmUbl. ■» *" 1 SytSSiam ppli b, & 


£sss 


/. AlUriy J, 331-3(1030) Chi extd. from ££ed t08q exts. 

solvents produced skin reactions in only V* of the parents reacted to the 

S the pollen. Passively remitted areas of the .km o formal LEW1S 

aq exts. when these sites had been exhausted by Uie oil ext y. AHerp 

Allergy considered as a .pedal type of »lkdosia. IU«y n]ieve or 

1 4 r «o-'/X)(1030) — Because clinical conditions assoed. with aci * --.ant causative 
pres «mt allergy B belies es that a “Pd«»^ ■»££ <£c MffiSl of 
{actor in allergy- He emphasises the use of wtrohydrochlonc am jj lewis 

hay fever. ‘ * * 


a poUen oiL Marjorie B Moorb. Hobart \v. «“»*“** ,oi fractions of poll»» 
f Atfergy 2, 6-10(1931) —The non-dialjreable H.O-free Et°H-»ol ■ ,r £„ lUMtlon and 
ave a skin reacting activity. From the results of J J f J T .F^n ooUen od is identical 


dialyzable constituent of pollen 


is believed tnat tne meuve nc u v e 

e antigens extd. by aq solvents. ChenL ) tests of e ^ turt 


‘SrtSS Sat it may be 


[ Lewis 


Diseases 47, 355-8(1930) —The comparative study to' the 

to the temp . time and ratio of tissue to solvent ployed gf , ,j 

prepn. of an unproved antigen. Dry beef heart is extd with EtOIl i dned 

for 40 mm. in the icebox. The ext. is discarded and the tissue dned. * <> * {gs 3 
tissue 95% ale is added in the ratio of 1 .5 The ale. extn. is came , u refiltered 
days. This ext. is then filtered and felt overnight at room temp. ^£ jl fy ri $ a ep. t 


and 00% cholesterol is added. This antig en is sim pler to prep , ^^‘^lbWIS 

Parpewter A 1 ” 1 G h 


and does not require added, sensitizing or correcting. . AN d u j 

Serologic studies on the proteins found in casein. D C. s-A-Reeni sn d 

icker. J Infectious Diseases 47, 435-42(1930) —By extn. with wd 7U/g Jgg0c0 


and 375,000 were sepd. from crude casein. These proteins wee* 


^ 

Precipitation with cerebrospinal fluids. A M. Malloy, R. ^JLction. 

West ALL. J. Infectious Diseases 48, 203-11(1931) —As is true with theKann * ^ 

the colloidal Au and mastic reactions depend on the globulin fraction results 

fluid, the albumin fraction giving neg results. The globulin fractiongi ^ 

somewhat more sensitive than the unfractionated fluid, undoubtedly Deca per- 
removal of the protective action of the albumin. After a Kahn latest f ^ 3 wn0 v*l of 


formed with a sola, of globulin obtained from the spinal fluid and after ^ 

the ppt. by centrifugation, the supernatant soln. continues to give couooia 


mastic reactions, indicating that the pptn. substances 


les to give couuu-' -- 
a the globulin soln. (* 
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conditions of this sotn ) responsible for the Kahn reaction are not the same as those 
responsible for the colloidal An and mastic reactions Heating the globulin fraction 
at 5G° up to 2 hrs. exerts little effect on the 3 reactions When heating is prolonged 
to 24 hrs., there is a tendency toward reduction in sensitivity, especially in that of the 
Kahn reaction Heating the globulin exerts comparatively little reduction in the 
sensitiveness of the colloidal Au and mastic reactions and considerable reduction in 
that of the Kahn reaction After heating at 70° for 30 mm , there is reduction m the 
sensitiveness of the 1st 2 reactions and marked reduction m that of the Kahn reaction. 
These heating expts also indicate that the conditions governing the Kahn reaction are 
not identical with those governing the colloidal Au and mastic reactions J H L 
Detoxifying and disinfecting properties of sodium salicylate. Its action on diph- 
theria and tetanus toxins and on streptococcal “toxic” filtrates. Konrad Birkiiaug 
J Infectious Diseases 43, 212-25(1931) — A satd soln of Na salicylate has the power o! 
neutralizing diphtheria and tetanus toxins «n ntro without destroying their antitoxino- 
gemc capacity Neutralization proceeds in direct proportion to the concn. of Na 
salicylate, the duration of contact and the degree of temp Simultaneous injection 
of pure toxin and the required amt of Na salicylate that produces a neutral mixt 
in vitro fails to avert death from diphtherial toxemia, although the period of survival 
is slightly prolonged No neutralizing effect is exercised by the satd sotn. of Na sail 
cylate on the toxic Gltrates of hemolytic or nonhemolytic streptococci, a feature that 
seps. these “toxins” from the true bacterial exotoxins of C dtphthertae and Cl Utam 
The bactericidal action of Na salicylate on commonly encountered pathogenic micro- 
organisms is about l /i% that of phenol The precise mode of action of Na salicylate 
tn nro remains obscure Its dual capacity to exercise antitoxic and antiseptic action 
in ntro suggests the hypothetic possibility that its therapeutic success in certain in 
fectious diseases is effected by weakening the pathogenic microorganisms and their 
capacity to secrete the deleterious exotoxins Julian H. Lewis 

Titration of the antigenic properties of diphtheria toxin m vitro. E Hoen and 
I. Tsciiertkow Z.lmmumtsti 66, 3S0-O3(1930) — Flocculation tests ore not adapted 
to the titration of antitoxin binding values of diphtheria toxin and its denvs but the 
rmg pptn test gives const and accurate results Julian H Lewis 

The action of phenol-alcohol on serological reactions. G Sollazzo. Z Im- 
murutdts 66, 424-12(1930) — Phenol and ale added to lipoid antigens (sp lipoids, 
Wasscrmann and Forssman antigens) make them more reactive in immune reactions 
Phenol alone is more active than ate., but a mixt. of the 2 is most active. J II L 
The identity of heterogenetic antigens. K A Fridede and L A Scuwarzmann 
Z. Immumtdts 66, 454-64(1930) — Although 9 different heterogenetic antigens have 
been described the authors believe they are all the same antigen Proof of this opinion 
is given in adsorption expts Julian H Lewis 

The presence of Forssman heterogenetic antigen in the blood corpuscles of the 
guinea pig. G Sollazzo Z. fmmunttats 66, 465-81(1930) — Heterogenetic anti 
serum and antiserurn obtained by immunizing with sheep blood react specifically with 
ale. exts of guinea pig red blood cells The hemolytic amboceptor for guinea pig red 
cells in these sera is difficult to activate with guinea pig serum but can be activated 
readily with rabbit serum Guinea pig red cells adsorb antibodies from heterogenetic 
antisera slowly Repeated exposures of red cells to the antiserum must be used These 
expts prove that guinea red cells contain Forssman antigen. Julian H Lewis 
The antagonistic influence of glucose in anaphylacbc shock. K M Dvolaitzska- 
Barisheva and M S Goldberg Z Immumtdis 66, 4S5-90(1930) — By perfusion 
expts it is found that glucose in 5% concn. has the property of inhibiting the sp. action 
ol antigen nn the vessels of a sensiCrred guinea pig This action of gfucosc is ascribed 
to the fact that glucose has the ability to prevent the change in the grade of dispersity 
of the colloids in muscle cells that result from the combination of antigen with antibody 
within the territory of the cell Julian H Lewis 

The occurrence of the Thomsen antigen in human organs. M N. Sinyushina 
Z. Immumtdts 66, 491-5(1930). — The receptor which is developed by human erythro- 
oytes exposed to the growth product of certain bactena and which makes them ag- 
gtutinable by all sp agglutinating sera is not developed under the same conditions 
by cells of human organs Julian H. Lewis 

The appearance of organ specific brain substances in ontogenesis. E Witebsky 
and G Sollazo. Z Immumtdts 67, 1-8(1930) —The brains of guinea pig embryos 
4-6 cm. in length and of human fetuses of the 3rd to 4th months react with sp anti 
brain sera. In earlier stages the brains do not react The sp antigen of embryonal 
brains is heat stable and ale soL which indicates it is hpoidal in nature. J. H. L. 
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Potassium and calcium In anaphylaxis M A Kcscimijsw Z. Immvmtilt 61, 
0-14(1930) —After anaphylactic ahock there is a marked increase in the K and a de- 
crease in the Ca contents of guinea pig serum Anaphylactic shock is inhibitfd in 
sensitized guinea pigs if CaCl, is injected along with the antigen Guinea pigs in 
jected with isogenous or autogenous scrum mixed with KCl or KI show symptoms oi 
anaphylactic shock Anaphylactic shock is undoubtedly concerned with disturbance! 
of the Ca K equil in the vegetative nervous system Julian H. Lewis 

The alkalosis of vomiting and the acidosis of advanced renal disease T. G It 
Drake. P Marsh and J L Gamble Art J Diseases Children 40, lOtr-UWm) 
The chloride ions lost by vomiting can be restored by the intravenous administration 
of physiol NaCl soln and the increased eonen of bicarbonate ion thus reduced to 
the normal \atue The intravenous administration of 10% dextrose s oln aids in re 
storing the renal function impaired by the progressive dehydration brought on by 
vomiting The lowered concn of bicarlxmate ion ossoed with nephritis can be cor 
rcctcd by the intravenous injection of NallCOi unless the impairment of renal control 
has already Income too far advanced Charts are included which give t he 
ionic compn of the plasma in the types of acidosis and alkalosis discussed *na wmen 
illustrate quantitatively the changes in compn produced by the injection of IW » na 
other substances . H- Maw 

Cerebrospinal fluid of premature infants. Results of a series of spinal puncture 
in one hundred snd seventy cases, with special reference to the origin of pnytiojop 
xanthochromia of the new-born infant. Jerome Glaser. Art. J. Diseases turn 
40, 741-52(1930) —Lumbar puncture during acute meningeal congestion usually 
yields cerebrospinal fluids w hich are definitely haxy but whichdo not contain a su 
ciently large no of erythrocytes to show a pink coloration. The yeUow spinal a t 
give a pos van den llcrgh reaction in 55% of the fluids ezatml < A pos bemi i 
test on the supernatant fluid obtained by centrifugation of Moody fluids always UK«e« 
meningeal hemorrhage, but a neg test does not rule out hemorrhage The ict«u 
index of both the blood serum and the spinal fluid is highest during the 2nd and 
weeks oflife E R. Man 

BUe-salt hemolysis m new-born Infants and its inhibition by the blood serum. 
IIeyworthN Sanford, Marian M Crane and Eleanor I Leslie Art J . Davits 
Children 40, 1039-41 (1930) — The erythrocytes of normal, new born Infants are m< 
resistant to hemolysis by bile salts than those of adults and the serum gives 
protection against hemolysis There appears to be no variation from the normal 
idiopathic icterus, pathologic jaundice due to congenital syphilis or “J, 
disease of the new born E R. Main 

Pentosuria in children, with laboratory data on four eases. Alfred E Fischsx 
and Miriam Reiner. Am J Diseases Children 40, 1103-1207(1930) — rentosuna 
in children is not assoed with an increased amt of nonfermcntable reducing su 
stances in the blood or with changes in tolerance for glucose The blood 
curve of pentosuric children following the mgestion of xylose is similar to that °* no TT e 
children A small quantity of the ingested pentose may be accounted for in the un 
and feces The fate of the remainder is undetd The excretion of ingested pentose 
slightly greater and more prolonged than that characteristic of normal children, Frat 
suna appears to be the result of a metabolic defect and not of an increased perm 
billty of the kidney for pentoses E R- "*>’ 

The gastric and duodenal contents of normal infants and children. The duodeo 


The pu of the gastric contents of children under 2 yrs. is approx 4 1 and decrease _ 
2 8 in children of 0-12 yrs The presence of true achlorhydria appears to be uncerta i 
unless the histamine test is employed, since many of the infants and children show 
free MCI during fasting and a smaller no show none after a test meal of cream 
pn of the duodenal contents during fasting tends to remain at 7 0 and is decreased t 
approx 5 0 alter the test meal The amylolytic enzyme activity of the duode 
contents during the 1st yr of life is very low and then increases abruptly, exceeam* 
the av values for adults The lipolytic activity is consistently low throughout w 
fancy and childhood The proteolytic activity is high The gastric acidity and 
activity of the lipolytic and amylolytic enzymes are slightly increased after the 
of the test meal of cream. E R MAIN 

Inorganic blood chemistry in the osteochondritides. Joseph BuctimaN ** d 
Isaac F Gittleman Am J Distant Children 40, 1250-6(1930) —The Ca. Na, 
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Mg and morg P contents of the blood serum in osteochon dr 1 tides are within the normal 
limits Rickets does not appear to be a causative factor E R Main 

Creatinuna m tuberculosis. I. Creatinuna in tuberculous men. James T. 
Thompson / Lab Clin Med 16, 5-11(1030) — Creatinuna often appears to be assocd. 
with pulmonary tuberculosis E R Main 

Phosphorus metabolism, n The distnbution of phosphorus in normal and cancer 
bloods. Guy E Youncburg and Mamie V' Youncburg / Lab Clin Med. 
16, 253-9(1930), cf C A 25, 1857 — The bloOd in cancer appears to vary from 
normal blood in the following respects The ester P content of the corpuscles is in- 
creased 205%, the lipide P is increased 17 2% and the morg phosphate P is decreased 
15 6% It is not yet detd whether the changes are characteristic of cancer only. 

E. R Main 

The leucocytic reaction to injections of « nonspecific protein. Rueben L Larsen 
and A A Janson J Lab Clin Med 16, 302-9(19(31) —The leucocyte content of 
the blood appears to be progTessn ely increased in normal individuals following 6 in- 
jections of a non sp protein ptepn (Proteolac) A slight, temporary increase may 
follow one injection The increases are not accompanied by local reactions, rise in temp, 
or chi. Is The size of the dose may not be a determinate e factor E R. Main 
A microscopic slide precipitation test for syphilis with spinal fluid. B S Klinb 
and C R Rein J Lab Clin Med 16, 398-404(1931) — A microscopic slide pptn 
test is described m which spinal fluid is used directly with an antigen consisting of a 
cholesteiohzed ale. eat- of beef muscle The test is somewhat more sensitw e than the 
blood Wasscrmann test with the same antigen Only fluids which reduce Benedict's 
soln may be used E R Main 

The glucosuna of hyperthyroidism and its clinical significance. I, M Rabinowitch. 
Ann Internal Med 4,881-06(1931) John T MvBftS 

Extra-insular (central) glucosuna with hyperglucemia following epidemic encephali- 
tis. 1. W Held, A Allen Goldbloom and Julies Chssnofp Ann. Internal Med 
4,897-003(1931) John T Myers 

The behavior of some biochemical components of the blood and the spinal fluid 
in eclamptic uremia. L CANNAto Biochim terap sper 17, 478-85(1930) — Ob- 
servations of 2 cases of eclampsia are reported The NaCl in the blood is normal; 
it is increased in the spinal fluid The hyperglucemia observed is supposed to be con- 
nected with the muscular convulsions A E Meyer 

Studies on experimental protein hemotoxic anemias. Aage Nyfeldt. Folia 
Jlematol 42, 129-59(1930) John T. Myers 

Acidosis and hyperthyroidism; variations of the alkali reserve in the red corpuscles. 
Enrique Cantjlo Presse mid 38, 722-3(1930) — Thyroid hyperfunction causes a 
decrease of the alkali reserve in the red corpuscles to the limit of 50% In hypo- 
thyroidism no change was observed The increased metabolism in the former case 
causes an over production of acids A E Meyer 

Cataract and calcium metabolism. R Rjvoire Presse med 38, 723-7(1930).— 
The coincidence of cataract and diseases caused by Ca deficiency is emphasized. 

A E Meyer 

Protein and protein quotient in the serum of tuberculous patients. Andr£ Du- 
fourt, Robert and Moreau Presse med 38, 843-5(1930) — For the investigation 
of the proteins in scrum, proceed as follows Sep serum from the clotted blood and 
dd with 9 parts HiO contg a trace of AcOH Within 24 hrs . the nudeo proteins are 
pptd Filter and add to 20 cc of the filtrate 5 g NaCl, boil, add 6 to 8 drops of Cb- 
CCO H (20%), cool and centrifugalize Wash the ppt. several times with HjO, at 
last with EtOH, collect on a filter, dry at 100° to 103° and weigh as total proteins. 
Neutralize 40 cc of the dd serum and ppt. the globulins with MgSOj Fill up to a >61. 
with a coned soln of MgSO,. filter and use a quantity of the filtrate corresponding to 
3 cc. of serum. Ppt by heat and proceed as previously This gives the sennes, 
the globulmes are caled by difference. The quotient senn % globulin % is 1 6 to 2 0 
in normal persons. A high quotient gnes a faiorable prognosis in tuberculosis, a 
low one is unfavorable But other factors have to be considered also to obtain a judg- 
ment of value A E Meyer 

The different forms of flocculation of colloids. Auguste Lumi£re Presse 
med 38, 873-5(1030) , cf C. A 24, 5570 —The general characteristics of colloids 
are described Disease is considered aS a disturbance of the colloidal system. 

_ . A E. Meyer 

Psychosis and blood lipoids. Quantitative variations of total cholesterol and total 
fatty acids m the blood. I. Manic-depressive psychosis. Sven Stbnberg Acta 
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there (ire notable changes in total cholesterol and total fatty acid of tb g ^tORCtn-ja 
falling back to normal after recovery. , - TWhem Z 230, 

previously treated with NaCl soln is eitd with If iO. it M id. (NH<)jSO< 

substance by complete satn with (Nit,), SO. This was 

suspended in H.O and dialyzed until the N easier reaction J™, obtalred . 

is then dissolved by the addn. of NaCI and on filtration a clear p 

OlthtCOlm, «la M.l “Sot-fi, 

The relation between N and Te is thus 4 1. rn*w*oiu> Lancet 

Urinary creatinine at a test of renal efficiency. A Mur* Cum de . 

aw.'-i'sssrias ittfsT&tttt-f-ss*' 

PJB,lpl« to B“Sj!S“lSsMfSl»ISi i™S5 

formed ortttoTblooi -hid. ba beei ilM •= « 

ported do not show that the reaction is dependent on f f 1 ’’.* ^ ’«n thout Wt 
lipoids Anticoagulants, filtrabon, dialysis and ®* ,era ** jjJci and If ion 

in removing the pnnoplc from the sotn. contg It. By changes i obtained, 

concn. :n anbbody solnr an acid globulin and an alk. globulin fraction my tef 

The acid globulin fraction, whether or not phospbolipin is ,,1. globulin 

part of the chill principle and a small part of the anbbody substance, t * of tte 

fracbon contains the greater part of the anbbody substance and * _SJa 0 i e but serves 
chill principle The acid globulin fracbon is not itself the ebiU prtnap „, EST 
as a earner of this, probably through an adsorptive process hydroxide. 

Immunisation with mixtures of poliomyehbs virus and aluminum 7 
C P Rhoads J Exftl tied S3, 39!H101(1931) — Sec C A. 25,733 „ j? jTottma 
I ron and copper u various bssues m acute myeloid leucenua. b-f tabulate 
and S.. 1 MO Kosaka. Naeoya J lied See 5. 71-4(1030) -^X^and blood 
results obtained in analynng liver, spleen, heart muscle, kidney, ccreb . 4n d 
in myeloid leucenua The spleen was richest in Fe and the cortex of the kwney ^ 
brain contained moTe Fe than the marrow. However, the liver was nen w 

the cerebrum cortex contained nearly 3 braes as much Cu as the marrow j m j 

Hormal unne sugar In cystoscopic examinabons. Russell Riotardso , tera ] 
lied 5t» 180, 171-7(1930) —Normal urine sugars In specimens obtained oy m ^ 
cathetenzabon usually show approx, equal amts of sugar Iron we ^ ’ badly 

absence of any disease which damages kidney efficiency The sugar ir, ., cey 
damaged kidney is very much decreased as compared with that fr0B, ^ n ^ WrLLSoN 

The hydrogen-ion concentration of the blood in eclampsia. II J. 

N. J Eastman Am J Obstet & Gynec 20, 822-5(1930), ct. C. A. 24, BW i 
mediately following an eclamptic convulsion the blood pH usually incre® 5 *. ^ 
a true acidosis .C" n«t fluid 

Studies in epilepsy XI. The calcium content of the blood and of thesp _q. 

W« G Lennox and Margaret B Allen Arch Neurol Psychiatry 24,1 . 

(1930), cf C A 24, 5372 — Detns were made in 77 epilepbcs Av concns 
spinal fluid serum rabos were within normal limits, although there was an . m , 0 ts 
wide distribution of values, with a tendency toward low spinal fluid me as 
In l /» of the patients the ratio of spinal fluid to serum Ca was kss^thau ^.'J ^" so n 

Acetone bodies in normal pregnancy and in the toxemias of pregnancy- If, Jj 
Stander and J F. Cad den Bull Johns Hopktns Ilosp. 47, 382-90(1930) _ blood 
acetone bodies (free acetone, acctoacebc aad and 0 hydroxybutync acid) ra w 
of normal nonpregnant women varied between 11 and 18 mg acetone per » __ _ en 
after correction for lactic aad, the av. being 15.8 mg In normal pregnant 
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corrected acetone bodies varied between 11 and 24 mg , with an av. of 10 0 mg. Cor- 
rected values in pregnancy with nephritis were 8 0 to 48 8 mg . and in eclampsia they 
averaged EO 2 mg R- C. WILLSON 

Alkalinity of the blood in eeiema. D S. Dkicbnin and N N. YASNrrSKY. Kas- 
ansky AM tin nsky Jurnal 26, 703-8(1030); J Am Med Assoc 95, 16-40. — Unne Pn 
was normal but that of the blood was found to be from 0 1 to 0 6 above the av. 

. R C Willson 

Acid-base equilibrium in diseases of the heart and kidneys. I M Lifets and 
M. M. Pismarev. Kazansky ifedilsmsky Jurnal 26, 778-80(1930), J Am. Med 
Assoc 95, 1029 — A decrease in the alkali reserve and a parallel decrease in the alveolar 
COj were observed during the decompensation period in both heart and kidney diseases, 
usually more pronounced in the latter and in proportion to the severity of the condition 
The Cl content of the urine remained unchanged The blood urea was increased in 
almost all patients with kidney diseases, but in only a few patients with cardiac com- 
plaints R C Willson 

Peculiarities of glucemic reaction In early infancy. V L Styrikovicii Okhrany 
Matermstia t Detstva 1, 28-42(1929), J Am Med Assoc 95, 1789(1030) — S studied 
the various pluses o! the glucemic reaction and recognized the following main types 
and subtypes, according to the curves they give (1) with a single nse, encountered 
in only 37% of cases, (a) to a considerable height with a more or less rapid descent to 
normal, (6) to a moderate height, remaining there for a time (l hr or longer), with 
sometimes a wave-likc fluctuation, and thereupon dropping — in some cases with a 
tardy hypoglucemia, (e) to a modest height with subsequent drop to a lower level 
on nn empty stomach; (2) with 2 rises (a) with the second nse lower than the first, 
and the second wave of smaller vol than the first, (6) with the second nse attaining 
or surpassing the level of the first, and the second wive equal to or exceeding the first, 
(c) with the second rise r»pid, returning to normal after a short time; (3) with 3 rises — 
a rare form R C- Willson 

Absorption of calcium and phosphorus in experimental rickets. F Peola and 
G Guassardo Aid. chn pedtatnea 28, 883(1930), J. Am Med Assoc. 95, 1341 — 
Normally the absorption of Ca is from 60 to G0% of the amt taken in and that of P 
from 70 to 80% In exptl. rickets that of Ca remains normal while that of P falls to 
C0% This decrease appears later in the disease, however. R. C. Willson 
Benzene derivatives of intestinal purtefaction in the etiology of cancer. E. Grand- 
jean. Schwas med Wochuhr 60, 823-8(1930), /. Am Med Assoc. 95, 1540 — 
Benzene denvs of intestinal jwtrefaction resulting from diets rich in animal proteins 
exert a continuous growth stimulation on the healthy cells, and gradually the con- 
stantly irritated tissues develop into malignant tumors. Benzene denvs are also 
formed wherever in suppurative processes disintegration of protein by anaerobic bac- 
tena takes place, os in the lungs, female genitalia, abscesses of the teeth and utcers 
The theory that benzene denvs are significant in the etiology of cancer Is supported 
by the fact that occupational cancers are most frequent in workers who come into con- 
tact with benzene and coal-tar products R, C. Willson 

Cardiac insufficiency, chemical changes in tho blood. E Brciier Z Kras- 
laufforsch 22, 038-40(1030); J. Am Med. Assoc. 96, SO — The amlno-N con- 
tent of the blood in cardiac insufficiency is almost constant and vanes only slightly 
from the normal Occasionally the creatinine content is increased. The blood scrum 
does not contain nn increased arat. of urochromc or urochromogcn. The uric acid, 
urea and residual N are frequently increased but not so much as in renal insufficiency 
There is no increase in the aromatic substances Phenol, cresol and its denvs. and 
indican are not increased R. C. Willson 

H — PHARMACOLOGY 

A. N. RICHARDS 

Effect of some imidazoles on gastric secretion. J. p. Burcbrs and A. C. Iw. 
Proc Soc. Exptl Biot. Med. 28, 115-0(1930).— Imidazole, lmidazolepropionic acid, 
imidazolealdehyde, 1-imidazolelactic acid and imidazoleacrylic acid in doses of 1 mg 
to 5 mg have no effect on gastnc secretion or on blood pressure in the dog. 

C. V. Bailey 

Effect of calcium chloride injections on blood sugar of normal and jaundiced dogs. 
Allan G Rbwbridce and Edmund Andrews. Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. Med. 28, 
120-7(1930) — The intravenous injection of a 10% sola of CaClj caused a nse in blood 
sugar nearly as marked as that following the Injection of sugar itself and tended to last 
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tow, s»w «- c «nu<» ^'•sssS.’SBS^SSS.*"' “fT 

say which 15 of greater importance i - Bee tanone ("stovarsor) tod eaf- 

Rate cf urinary a«emc excretion after KnttS ^S^T akb C. D Leak Free 

barsone" by mouth. ^V^cmJan — Acetarsonc (3 acctyUrr.mo-4 hydroxyi'brnyl- 

See Expd Bid Utd 28. AwtM«mciJ«Kvr (n ^i- ported m 

arsenic acid) and carbanone {4-cMl«nuno^«tyUrMnic cid) ^ aKtarscm( . „cretcd 
the urine after oral administration, cJbarsone he excreted 8-. 

2lV r of the ingested A* in hr* . ftvrn » * «j h following 0 5 C of ace- 

m fa hr* Another subject excreted l < % of the - A* « - * C. V B 

,n 1 hr and edema which a max. in 0 * hr Complete itco y tffectl 

7_H days. The method lends itself to studies of the inhibitory anu ^ y porter 

•” 'wsasssnss,- *.*-•* ^Tssarsas 

1 cc. of an and ext. of anterior pituitary fland (« 5 comemiti |nd ^ conoid 

the thyroid Eland was markedly hi £f r ^j*^^! d CC “ -urf J , D d the Eland had a 
had largely disappeared ‘ mi mstratfon of thyroid substance 

normal appearance at the end of 3l days Tl.c of ,„W r'turtiry 

diminished but did not present this TjL. , -und than is the removal 

ext. is more rotent in producing hypertrophy of the thyrom Ki o( KJ 

of a great part of the gland or the administration of stimulating a ^ y DAtu:T 

Comparison of physiological action of aspldospermine “A .^dri^of 1 the** • li - a 

M o^m P MET c«fiW »1; s S5i?“w* rtrf 

loids isolated from the bark of Aifndospcrma quebracho B & K 

expts. act differently on the sympathetic : or vagus «nw ' *£‘ ^.tes. J 

Secretion of dextrose under the »«“«“ of a win. of NaHiFO* 

DE Velde Com pi und soc M 102, 690-9(1929) ln *V "T „ r m the unne. 

into a dog after injection of dextrose rftt “. ^L', N’a.UrO, has practically 

the blood corpuscles giving up moTe su gxr than „ quickly secreted 
no effect on the pn ol the blood, but. as in the former case, the : t .J , - orpu scte fall* 

Na,rO, produces such rapid secretimi that the sugar I fe^ves the secretion 
temporarily below the normal Na.SO. causes marked alk> but leare B c A 

of sugar practically unchanged wv.v.«i« nf cardiac duhetes wathta* 

Sugar meUbohsm and water regulation. U. ZnttiatnlvWi m ^ 2 4,4S0S--- 
suhn and dextrose. H Taterka Alin II ochschr. 8, a less rsr^ 

— — •* ..Warded but more marked; dextrose causn bfhare 


suhn and dextrose. H Taterka hhn i 11 ochschr. 8. ^ 

The action of injected insulin is retarded but more marked, _ lm edema behave 

and less marked nse in blood sugar. Non-cardiac diabetics with insulin B c A ^ 
similarly 


a less marvea rise in uioou su S «. U L- « . 

m Achon of substances of the pilocarpine group (pilocarpine, xrecobne, „j 13. 

v. u the gas content of the blood. A M fRCCBRAniENSKit R group A 

19-32(1930) —Lxpts. on_ dogs , sh °t in chanced oruTcrease shgbtjlj 


19-32(1930) — Lxpts. on dogs show that all substances of 1 slightly 
tninish greatly the O content of venous blood and leave unth 3/ b S doses of 
that of arterial blood decrease of the latter is. however, caused b^^tent in 
physostigmme If the decrease of the amt of O in 'T"° • ao d diminution 

arterial blood is the result of increased O absorption by the tissues. “ blood 

of the O content of artenAl blood the result of insufficient ^ )n , mon to all 

in the lungs, the increased consumption of O mwl h* a **, ”^“1. y-u, compensates 
substances of the group The artcnaliration of the blood *“ 1 ^L 08tlcau nt and all 
for the O consumed, except that, in most of the cases in which ^ostigmu^ ^ 
in which toxic doses of the other substances were administered, the u co B ^ A 
art enal blood falls - — 


tcnal blood falls . . (V. itiv-- 

The comparative changes in gastric acidity and unnary reaction tJt ^ *7, 
of histamine. Milton J Matzner and Irving Gray. Arch J _ u i Jn t and 

202-5(1931) — In tests combining gastric analysis with histamine „ rl _ a definite 
esta of unnary acidity, not over E*J r o of the cases showing gastnc free HUS* rrosvn 
aik tide The use of histamine is discoiuraged J 
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Liver extract, liver ash and iron in the treatment o! anemia. Chester S Keeeer, 
K. K. Hoang and C S Yang. J. CUn Imeshgntion 9, 533-54(1030), cf C A. 24, 
303S —With liver ext increased hemoglobin regeneration was shown in the nutritional 
anemia of childhood and in the anemias of dysentery, hookworm and pregnancy 
In some cases the effect of the ext was increased by Fe Liver ash, cquiv to 300 g 
of liver per day. was of little effect Fe in the form of TeCOi was quite effective, 
usually in proportion to the sire of the dose. Often the effect of Fe was greater than 
that of hver ext or ash J II Drown 

Cardiac antagonism of pilocarpine and tropine. Raymond-] Iamet Compt. 
md 192, 111-3(1031) — Ordinarily the injection of tropme in a dog subjected to the 
action of a large dose of pilocarpine suppresses the cardiac inhibition Since the same 
phenomenon is observed if sparteine replaces the tropine, it is not due to the atropine 
action of tropine Rachel Brown 

Influence of hydrogen-ion concentration on the fixation, by adsorption, of cocaine 
hydrochloride on the nerve fibers. Jean R£gnier and Guillaume Valette. Compt 
rend 192, 114-0(1031), cf C A 25, 143 — The adsorption of cocaine-HCI on animal 
charcoal increases from pn 3 to Pn 7 5 by 15 times, the increase being very marked 
above pa 6 With nerve libers the increase from pu 3 to pa 7 6 is 5 times Therefore 
an alk. medium favors the fixation of the anesthetic on the nerve itself R U 

Regulation of respiration. Nathan B Eddy Quart J Exptl Physiol. 20, 
313-31(1030), cf. C A 23, 4251 — The effect upon solitary secretion oj the mlrarenouj 
administration of Nall CO,. NaOlI, NaCl and AotSO*. In the dog. salivary secretion 
elicited by continuous administration of pilocarpine is decreased by intravenous 
injection of NallCO*. NaiCO, or NaOlI The effect produced by NallCO, is pro- 
portional to the size of the dose, whether in isotonic or hypertonic soln NaOlI has a 
greater action than Na,CO, NaHCOj prevents almost completely the augmenting 
effect upon salivary secretion of a 10 min, period of rebreathing These alk agents 
also increase submaxillary blood voL flow Their effect may be due to changes in acid- 
base equil in which the H-ton conco of the intenor of the cell may be n major factor 
In isotonic soln NaCl or Na,SO, increases submaxillary secretion and blood-vol flow 
In hypertonic soln they decrease the former but increase more markedly the latter 
The effect of these salts seems to be due to the increase in blood-vol flow and to the 
withdrawal of water from the tissues. The effect upon solitary secretion of the intra- 
venous administration of tactic acid , rocfium lactate and HCI. The secretion of the 
submaxillary gland is increased by the intravenous administration of lactic acid and HCI 
The increase due to HCI is frequently followed by a decrease below normal The effect 
of HCI is the same whether the sympathetic supply to the gland is intact or not Lactic 
acid and HCI increase the submaxillary blood-vol. flow. The increase in secretion 
produced by lactic acid is greater if the vngo-sympathetic has been cut. Na lactate 
decreases salivary secretion if the vago-sympathetic is intact, but increases it if the 
nerve is cut. It Increases submaxillary blood vol flow The lactate ion appears to 
be inhibitory to the central and augmentory to the peripheral mechanism of secretion 
Changes in the aetd-base equil of the tissues and blood are an important factor in the 
effect of lactic acid, HCI and Na lactate upon secretion Coincident changes in blood- 
vol flow probably affect the results, and some additional effect of the lactate ions, 
such as their use as food material supplying energy for secretion, may be involved 
Effect upon sal tear y secretion of the intravenous administration of NH,Cl and (A7/,)i CO,. 
The administration of Nil, Cl and (NH,)|COj produces an initial increase and sub- 
sequent decrease in the rate of salivary secretion and in the submaxillary blood voL 
flow One cc. per kg of J1//6 NH«C1 or (NH«),COi produces transient fall m blood 
pressure and. brief increase, in pulmonary ventilation Five cn. per kg ol (NHvbCOv 
lowers the blood pressure and depresses pulmonary ventilation. The effects of NH«Ct 
and (NH,),COj on the salivary secretion are probably due to changes in the acid-base 
equil. and to changes m blood-vol flow. Rachel Brown 

The therapy and the prevention of carbon disulfide poisoning. G B Audo- 
Gianotti Industria chmica 5, 1375-80(1930) — A summary of the symptoms, ther- 
apy and prevention of industrial poisoning by CSi A W. Covtieri 

Experimental studies in the neutralizing action of sodium thiosulfate in atoxyl 
intoxication. N. Kukoda. Acta dermal 13, 289-99 See C. A. 24, 1431. E. J. C. 

Sensihration of the skin of guinea pigs to phenylhydraxine. W. Jadassohn, 
Klin. Wockschr. 9, 551(1930). E. J. C. 

The effect of insulin upon the rate of dialysis of diabetic blood sugar. Isreal S 
Kleiner. Harold Birnkrant and Theodore Rothman. Endocrinology 14 , 220-8 
(1930) — The addn of dry potent insulin to huudmized blood of a diabetic dog did not 
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alter the rite of dialysis of sugar from It. This radicates tilt the pancreatic bcraooe 
does not exrrt its effect hr producing ■ mare readCy diffusible Iona of glucose. 

H J DrcEUjt. 

Acartmism between tuKur and adrenaline. Doirc'frco Caktavico Hirer 
iUn. Il'crtoh'. 44, 79-81(1931) —The anUruni'tic effect on blood p re ssu re is prcdnrrd 
when 30 tor of ecHoida] S and I tor of adreniline are injected. D B. Dan 

Assimilation of intravenously injected he rose i; phosphorus and witer tsetahohsa. 

E. OlTUXT AND M WiCTtrrunowsix CV—iN. read. toe. hci. 163, 415-S(t®33'. 
fiyn.il Abstracts IS, 240-1 —The so fir assimilated u estii as the difference betaera 
the amt. injected and the mint, eliminated by the Lidnev Of 4 dogs, ff assunffi'etl 
glucose best and 2 fructose. 00 ^ ©f the total in each ca.sc. Insnhn causes aa insipm-cant 
increase in glucose assimilation and has no effect on that of fructose. Tb* i=tc> 
inerg r m blood and urine is lowered during the active assuaUatio-i pej»i Th* 
curve of F reduction is cot affected by the rate of ass.mdatian. The P curve b **J*d 
again after cessation ofinjec-tiou. and the nse is not prevented by Insula. _ GG 

Lher and muscle glycogen and blood sugar in stirred and phlorhbinired oegv 

F. RAtTiirar. R Konnsn and Milk. V. Larxtvr Confl rnd iv hx. Iw, 

472-1(1530). rhyttnL Abstract! 15, 240— Starvation alone, even when rrrfocrd. 
causes only a slight diminution of hepatic and ransculir glycogen. Injection o f r-k* 
h m n after a period of starvation causes a diminution of hepatic and muscular glver-gm. 
In spite of the almost complete absence of hepatic anj muscular glycogen the giucemic 
level may remain normal, although accompanied by a marted glucosuna. The glycogen 
of the liver or muscles does not seem to essential for the maintenance of this ncrrnil 
level. G G 

Inffaence cf insulin on early variation* of hepatic and muscular clrco^en in the 
normal and phlorhmaued dog. F RirniT, R. Korwtsxr avo Mux. b- Giwt 
Com ft rmd toe. ho! 103, 474-5(1530). fiynof. -4ij.-a.lr 15, 210— rhlorhma ra the 
fasting dog causes marked diminution of hepatic and muscular glvtogrn. Inj«t on 
of insul n now causes rapid restoration of the glycogen of the liver, wbPe that of nust'c 
is still further diminished. The loss of hepatic glvcogrn is great. and not propel'™ 11 
to the muscular loss. G G 

Chemical modifications of blood after injection of ionium nitrate. Y Twanarx- 
Comf-L rcnJ ro. hoi 103, 556-8(1930). fivrW Abstract 15, 257 — locum mjertfd 
m small doses, which are well tolerated over long periods, causes a disturbance of I ■*** 
and cholesterol metabolism manifested bv instability of these substances m the N«m- 
Later anemia sets m and is accompanied by a considerable diminution of plasma globa 
lin and an increase of the albumin /globulin quotient. G G. 

Action of cholme and Its denvatve* on respiration. M Viuamt 
IOC. hoi 103, 675-7(1030). PkynoL A ij-ertr 15, 220.— Choline, acetrlchohre and 
fcrmylcholme. which have similar cardio vas c u lar actions, also produce the same r ect 
on the res-piratccy rhythm. Bromocholme causes more sustained apnea than the 
others, because it persists longer in the circulation. The effect is due to the ebeumt 
group. C G. 

Choline apnea and arti fici a l respiration. M Yrxaket Com ft rmi. toe. hd. 
103. 677-5(1^30), rkrnol Abstract! 15, 226. — Choline and its denvs. cause apnea 
m large doses, polypnea in small doses. The effect is independent of vagus influence. 
The duration of the apnea is proportional to the dose. Artificial respiration saves the 
lives of ani m als treated by otherwise fatal doses. It must be continued much longer 
with bromoehaline than with other denvs. The fatal action of the poisons i s effected, 
not directly on the heart, but on the respiratory center. GO 

Adrenaline, atropine and lobe line m choline apnea. M VnJUAKET. &*!*■ 
read, see. hoi. 103. 771-2(1030), PkyneL Abstracts 15, 226-7— ' When apnea ts set op 
by the action of choline, it Is not modified by doses of adrenaline, atropine or lobeline, 
which are capable of counteracting the cardiac influence of choline and its denvs. 

G G. 

< P* nT *lrtes of cholme mechanism of polypnea caused by intravenous inj ecti on 
?i*k° kn pi“ d > »ts derivatives. M Viuamt Comtt rend. toe. hoi 103, 

U a li f»ynol AiUrorti 15, 227— The polypnea elicited by the Injection of choline 
***“ .* “ den vs. mto the circulation is enbanrcd by a discharge of adrenaline. The 
results correspond with the observation that in Tefiur or central polypnea injection cs 

adrenaline causes, not apnea, but hyperpolvpnea. CC 

- „ F *tty bodies m cells of the lrver, hmg, kidney, suprarenal and testicle in the normal 
ff? ^5.5?“'? b 7 tolylenediamme. J SLorimsa Com ft rend 

SBC. but 103, 811-5(1530). Pkyixol Abstracts 15, 244— In the normal dog there i*a 
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subpleuxal chain of cellular elements contg large amts, of cholesterol esters _ This 
reserve seems to be of great importance in defence against intoxication Intoxication 
with tolylenediamme leads to infiltration of the liver cells with fat After poisoning, 
the disappearance of the subpleuxal cells and the diminution of fatty bodies in the 
suprarenal cortex and in the interstitial cells of the testis indicate a defensive process 
and a neutralization of the toxic substances G G. 

Histochemical and biological studies of electric ionotherapy. P Raszeja. Com pi 
rend soc bid 103, 790-803(1930), Physiol Abstracts 15, 213-4 —Normally in the 
skin of the rabbit Ca is distributed in the subcutaneous tissue and K in the epidermis. 
When CaCb is ionized on a pad with the passage of an elec current through it to the 
skin, the K is pushed into the deeper regions and the Ca ions occupy the surface Rab- 
bits treated m this way are much less susceptible than controls to the decalcifying 
effects of Ca free diet The cond of the serum is markedly increased after introduction 
of Li in the above manner, and this when the urine becomes free from Ll The elunina 
tion of this element lasts longer than is revealed by the unne G G 

The role of the rehculo-endothehal system m the metabolism of fat in the normal 
dog and m the dog poisoned by tolylenediamme. J. Slotwinski Compt rend 
soc biol 103, 816-8(1930). Physiol Abstracts 15, 244 — The reticulo-endothelial system 
in the tonsils, liver and bone marrow plays a most important part in the metabolism 
of fat. It is still more important in pathol conditions like tolylenediamme mtoxica 
tion. The fatty inclusions in the cells of the system are formed of lipoids and cholesterol 
esters The elements contg these particles in the tonsil are situated deeply in the 
lymphatic nodules. They are rare under the epithelium G G 

Pathology of aniline poisoning. G Aiello. Med. Trasatl 1, 294-6(1930) — 
Bull Hyi 5, 929 — A describes the symptoms of acute and chronic poisoning by 
aniline dyes Venesection and inhalation of ammonia relieved these symptoms. In 
most cases of dye poisoning the dye can be detected m the imne, particularly if aniline 
blue or black is the cause. George R. Greenbank 

Injury to the digestive tract by copying pencils. I. Iltoer. Dent. mtd. Wochschr 
56, 1132-3(1930), Bull. Hyg 5, 929 — The injury is due to tissue necrosis by gradual 
sola, of the aniline violet In a test case a man ate meat contg a 3-cm piece of the 
penal, ulcers formed in the pylorus. Food contg. crushed pieces of the pencil was 
given to dogs All the dogs showed gastric or duodenal inflammation and ulcers 
formed in a few days. This is due to the fact that the aniline denv. has an alk. reaction 
which dissolves the albumin and thus causes destructive penetration whereas acid 
dyes cause coagulation and hinder penetration. Geofce R. Greenbank 

Insulin and glycogen. L Study in the normal dog. F. Katiiery and R. Ko'CRtL- 
siy. Ann physiol, phystochtm. biol 6, 32-72(1930). — la the dog the hepatic vein 
contains the most glucose, the portal vein least and peripheral vessels have intermediate 
quantities Following the administration of insulin, the relative order does not change, 
but the difference between the hepatic and peripheral veins increases. The liver there 
fore continues to discharge glucose into the circulation: nor can one postulate an in 
creased avidity of the tissues for glucose, as the difference between the arterial and venous 
blood sugar does not increase. Immediately following the injection of insulin, the 
blood sugar shows a transitory increase, particularly in the hepatic vein, the liver glyco- 
gen decreases, while the muscle glycogen is not appreaably changed Conclusions are 
given in the following paper II. Study in the dog following pancreatectomy, starva- 
tion or phlorhizin. General conclusions concerning the role of glycogen. Ibid 73- 
123 — Following pancreatectomy, all the sugar values nse, but their order changes 
The sugar of the hepatic vem falls below that of the peripheral veins, however, it 
rem ains higher than the portal blood sugar. Liver glycogen falls preapitously, while 
the muscle glycogen is only slightly ailected Qualitatively, the effects of insulin 
are exactly the same as in the normal animal, except for the fact that it induces an 
increase in liver glycogen. Moreover, insulin has the same effect upon starved dogs 
as upon normal dogs Phlorhizin administered to fasting dogs causes an almost 
complete disappearance of liver glycogen, but the blood sugar remains normal Con 
elusion Liver glycogen plays no role in the maintenance of blood sugar; there is 
some intermediate product of metabolism in the liver Insulin does not mobilize glycogen 
or activate the muscle metabolism of sugar. The effect of insulin upon glycogen, 
whether hepatic or muscular, is of only secondary importance in ins ulin hypoglucemia 
Glycogen is not indispensable either for the proper functioning of the liver and muscles 
or for sugar metabolism. H. Eagle 

Behavior of soaps in the animal organism. Irvine H. Page and E. V. Allen 
Arch Exptl Path Pharmakol 152, 1-27(1930). — Most soaps, particularly those of 
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hydroxy and unsatd acids, are highly toxic. Injected intra peritoneal] y Into rats and 
mice, they cause marked histological changes, chiefly perivascular infiltration and focal 
degeneration in the livrr and proliferative changes and adhesions In the peritoneal 
cavity The total fat content of the liver decreases, but the I no increases. On intra 
> rnous injection of soap, the blood pressure falls and respiration increases Diethanol 
amine ncinotcate increases the permeability of the blood spinal fluid barrier for circu- 
lating dyes 1* Eacle ^ 

The action of a sympathomimetic alkaloid in Sida cordifolia (Brela). R. N 
Chopra and Prehankur De Indian J. Sfed. Research 18, 467-75(1930} —The 
active principle of Sido eordifoho (Brela) is a sympathomimetic alkaloid resembling 
ephedrinc in its pharmaeol properties. ** , CU !_ 

The conditions of “basic narcosis" in combined narcosis experiments. L. lendlx 
Klin Woehtchr 9, 1009-15(1930) . „ 11 Ea «-“ 

Secondary ultra-violet radiation and Its biological effect Mona Seiegel-Aoole 
A im U'exhsthr 0, 1015-8(1930) — Only a small portion of the radiation -energy em- 
milted by Ha or x rays is absorbed by proteins in soln , while ultra-nolet light is com- 
parativ ely much better utilized The fluorescent light emitted by salt crystals following 
exposure to radium or x rays is much more e flee tire in causing the coagulation erf 
protein, the hemolysis of red cells and the death of parametria than the original radiation 
energy used to induce this fluorescence. f J Eacl* 

The effect of thyroxine. O Eioiler and R. Sanders. Kltn. If 
1618(1930) — The intravenous injection of thyroxine (1.8 mg pet kg) into rabbit! 

causes a «ignif cant increase of the blood lactic acid and ft consumption. *> E 

The antagonism between adrenaline and mxulin. Experiments m adrenaJec- 
tomued dogs. R. CarIo Khm Wockschr 9, 1623-1(1930) —The injection of eoned- 
glucose solas into the pancreatico-duodenal artery of dogs dors not cause an elevation 
of blood sugar even after the adrenals hare been removed Injected into any otcer 
artery, it causes a transient hyperglucemia. This is further evidence that the blood 
sugar as such is an adequate hormone for the regulation of insulin secretion Aarena 
line and insulin may be antagonists in the regulation of blood sugar H 

Ani m al and clinical studies on the question of *ynthalin-B Herbert Hi* sen 
Kaufmans Kltn U'ochsckr 9, 1631-2(1930) »• EACLB „ 

Oral desensituahon of dermatoses due to alimentary Idiosyncrasies by the use 
of species-specific peptones. Erich Urbach. Kltn 11 oehschr 9, 2046-9(1930) 

II. Eagle 

The opposing effects of liver and spleen. A contribution to the tpleen treatment of 
erythremia. F. HSgler. Kltn Wochschr. 9, 2052-8(1930) — Ra irradiation of the 
long bones has a beneficial effect in erythremia, in which it is often followed by a*j 
excretion of aldehyde in the unne, but no beneficial effect could be discerned upon 
pernicious anemia In 2 cases of erythremia a striking improvement in the b‘°°‘j 
picture was effected by the daily ingestion of large quantities of spleen over a period o 
months. In one case of pernicious anemia, splenectomy followed by liver therapy 
caused a typical erythremia, which was controlled by the subsequent administration 
of spleen. The liver and spleen therefore have antagonistic effects upon the erythro- 
cytes H Eagle 

The separation of mixtures of dyes by normal and poisoned kidneys. 

HCber. Kltn Wochschr 9,2065(1930), cf C A 24, 4543 —Most dyes are excretea 
slowly through the glomeruli (e g , cyunol) but some, like phenol red. are rapituy 
excreted by the tubules in a coned, form. If a mixt. is injected into frogs or rabbits, 
the tubular dye predominates at first, after it has been almost completely excretea. 
the unne contains only the glomerular dye. If the tubules are injured, as ur ?? l m , 
nitrate, the quick tubular excretion of a coned, dye is not observ ed. and one oBtA ~r 
only the glomerular excretion of the two in approx, the same eonen This fact sugg 
a method for testing tubular function in man H Eacle 

A highly active lever extract which can he injected. M. GANSSLEN. 

H ochschr 9 2099-103(1930) —Excellent results were obtained in the treatment 01 
pernicious anemia by the intra gluteal injection of proton free liver ext. Improvemen 
IS usually obtained in 6-8 weeks H. EAGL* 

Clinical observations on the treatment of anemias with stomach preparations 
Ferdinand Bertram Kltn Wochschr 9, 2103-6(1930) —Using the propnetaiy 
prepn. Stomopson. B found improvement in 10 of 11 cases of Biermer's (pernicious/ 
anemia. In the unsuccessful case liver therapy was effective II - Eagle 

Experimental studies on the effect of the inspiration of small quantities of benxffle 
and benzene upon the respiratory organs and the entire body. M. Schmiutmann. 
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Klin Wochschr 9, 2100-8(1930) —The inhalation by rabbits, guinea pigs, mice a 
rats, of small quantities of benzine or benzene-gasoline vapor over long periods of ti 
eventually causes emphysema, chrome bronchitis, and ntaJectatic pneumonia 
initial leucocytosis is followed in the later stages by a marked leucopema, and a I 
in both the red cell count and hemoglobin In the spleen, an initial myeloid infiltrat: 
of the pulp is followed by a gradual decrease in cells, pronounced phagocytosis of i 
cells, and, in some case s, byalmization These results are exactly the same as the ao 
changes induced by the subcutaneous injection of benzine, differing only m the lc 
time required for their evolution (months) Heart and liver both show focal necrc 
in the center of small areas of infiltration The cumulative toxic effect of these repeal 
small inhalations are highly significant in the light of the continuous exposure of 
urban population to the exhaust of automobile engines H Eagli 

The effect of beef adrenal extract upon the uterus. Ericii Engeljiart. Kl 
U'cchichr 9, 2114-5(1930) — The subcutaneous injection of beef adrenal ext n 
virginal female rabbits causes proliferate e changes in both the mucosa and musculatu 

II Eagli 

The decrease of oxidation processes during ether anesthesia. H Fuss amp 
Dbrra. A7in Wochschr. 9, 2115-6(1930) — In dogs ether drop anesthesia cause: 
definite arterial Orunsatn . which is less pronounced with ether air anesthesia, and i 
observ ed if an ether-Oi mint rs used The increase in blood lactic acid during anesthe 
bears some relation to the degree of arterial Oi-unsatn and is possibly due to an 
hibition of resj-n thesis II Eacli 

Copper treatment of anemia in nurslings. E Scmpp, H Eliasberg and 
Jofrh Alin Wochschr 9, 2144-5(1930) — The authors believe that the daily t 
ministration of 20 drops of 1% CuSO« 5HiO is of benefit in anemia H, Eagli 
The treatment of penurious anemia with preparations of gastnc mucosa. 
Henning and G Stiecer Klin Wochschr 9, 2145-7(1930). — A dned prepn of 1 
mucosa was found to be highly effective Acid ale exts were not effective Both ' 
antrum and fundus contain the active pnncipte, which is not pepsin. II Eagli 
A case of hydrajoic acid poisoning. 2d KOCHbr Klin Wochschr 9, 216( 
(1930). H Eagli 

The effect of intracutaneous injection upon the basal metabolism. Wilprj 
Lowenstein Klin Wochschr 9, 2255-6(1930) — The intracutaneous injection 
solns. of protein, or even HiO, causes a marked fall m the basal metabolic rate, amount 
to as much as 50%, and beginning within 10-15 min L suggests that it is due eit 
to a reflex in the vegetative nervous system, or to the release of histamine from c< 
at the site of injection H Eagli 

The significance of ammonium chloride medication in the treatment of diure: 
Paul Saxl and Otto Erlsbacner. Khn Wochschr P, 2302-3(1930) — NH 
causes a lowered alkali reserve and decreased circulatory blood vol , while Salyrj 
causes an increased blood voL Despite their antagonistic action upon the vol of or 
lating blood, a combination therapy with these 2 drugs causes a much more rapid 
moval of transudates due to cardiac failure, hepatic cirrhosis, nephritis, etc , and e’ 
of exudates, as in articular arthritis. H. Eagli 

The dependence of gas exchange and the action of iodine upon the hydrogen- 
concentration. L Wislicki Khn Wochschr 9, 2354-5(1930) — Increased (NaHC 
or decreased COi tension causes an increased Oi consumption by rat muscle in n 
and an increased respiratory quotient An acid reaction has the opposite effect, N 
in small concn-, neutralizes either change, in higher concn , it causes an mcrea 
formation of lactic acid without any further effect upon Oj consumption. It is inf 
esting to note that it has no constant effect at serum reaction (p n 7.46). Thyrox 
has no effect, probably due to its insolubility at this H-ion concn H Eagli 

Excretion and storage of neodorm. Anneliesb Rothman Khn. Wochsi 
9, 2395-9(1930) — Weeks after the ingestion of neodorm (bromoisopropylbutyranu 
Br, can be demonstrated in the tissues, the brain in particular, in a water sol. foi 
The Br» is gradually excreted, chiefly in the urine and bile. H. Eacli 

Pharmacological study of the effect of caffeine-adenine mixtures. David 
Macbt and Hermann Schsoeder Khn Wochschr 9,2429-30(1930) H Eagli 
Treatment of insulin lipodystrophy. Reinhold Eoller. Khn Wochschr 
2433-5(1930). — The addn. of cocaine or novocaine in insulin has a preventive £ 
therapeutic effect in diabetics who tend to develop lipodystrophy as a comphcat 
of the insulin treatment. H. Eagu 

The effect of digitalis upon the final wave of the electrocardiogram. Em 
Blumeneeldt and Spencer G. Strauss. Khn. Wochschr. 9, 2439(1930). — 0 
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reversal of the T-wave in the elcctrocardiogTam u coir * 3 exceptional occznsst 
in patients receiving dip tain and cannot be talc a as a cntenoa of diptahs 

The effect of vasopressin aad oxytocin upon the blood rxgir Sa hum an hea p. 
A. Wl EXvra and U. Saim. KUn. II otktckr. 9, 2439-W(l!X») — \ asopresse. m 
jetted subcutaneously, usually causes aa deration a blood sugar. The e ect of pu-»- 
trm is ranch less frequent »'.! less marked. Oxvtocm is ineLrctivT. H fcAGii 

Local anesthetics. Derivatives o! ammo alcohols having the function of prairy 
alcohols. E. For*s»*Ar. G Bare re and Rocsa FixxrMcn. i«. 

N5S-S5(1930) —The prepn. and properties of a senes of di rnraary llyccis are dcwi-rM. 
also the aldehydes from which they are derived, several of which are rew bran-ir 
tables are riven of a senes of acetobroraohrdnn, and a senes of ammo ales, with tnra 
benroyl den vs. Some of these denw which formed colorless crystals of de_m.e m. p. 
were tested as local anesthetics. They are eery sof. in HiO and ale., sd. m 
insof. in EltO and taste bitter. They hare a strong anesthetic rearticc atxn utn 
effect slowly. An-N Kiw 

Carbon monoxide poisoning and a new treatment by Irr* datum, t . c - 

Isr LtkSrslt UHy 0. 10-33(1929) — Utra-vwlet light causes dissocn. of COtOfr 
globin i« n>o and is rt-o Animals and humans reasoned with CO showed marked 
impr o rement when uxadated with ultra- violet light at a distance <A (OcsxA <X 

Influence of arsenical* and cr y sti S a e glutathione on the exyren consumTh** 
of tissues. Cam. Voccrtw. Saxtoks M. RossvntAi. and J. M. Johnson- o- 
/•■A Urz!i\ Rr[<t. 4 4, 339-34(1931)— The addn. of crest SH-glutaihicoe to fadnev. 
liver, testis, the Jcnwn rat sarcoma, and baker’s yeast does not increase the rattjw 
consumption beyond the extra amt of O. required to oxidise the S of the added ip 
thione. Ox*li-ed glutathione has no accelerating mduence on the Oicansump tx^ 
of kidaer and testis Arwmous oxides (R_\sO ) tn rela lively low roocn. 
pronounced reduction tn the rate of Oi consumption. The pentavalent 
(R-AsO>lU), including trypxrsamide. in the same coocn. are devoid of any mnuwe 
on the Oi consumption. Of the arsenobentene den vs. (R As -As R) s-d-'xrsphtn- 
amine is ineffective, whereas neoarsphen amine due to Its rapid oxidation reduces ^ 
Oi consumption, but less mxrkedly than arsen oxide. These results are m bsrmcc 
with obeerratious concerning the pharmacoL and chemotherapeutic properties of these 
com pis which distinguish the 3 groups, R.AsO. R_AsO»H. and R.As “ As K- 
it a ti thione when added to tissues in the ratio of 10 moles to 1 ocJe ©I m^nnxine 
prevents the reduction m O, consumption caused by arsen oxide alone. 
thione xs ineflecUve. showing that the action of SH glutathione b due to its Sit 
FeS0,(NH)»S0*-GH,0 is ineffective in overc o ming the reduction in Oi cinsaorti 
produced by arsenoxide. These obsemticais add further evidence m farce of the t-cxT 
that the pharmaccl. actxoo of these arsenical; is essentially due to > them, reaction wi 
SH glutathione and possibly other SH eoopds. of protoplasm. From the pavsi 
new point the results appear to indicate that glutathione in some as yet unexpuineu 
manner is concerned tn the Oi consumption of tissues i* nfr» J- A. Kt iNts 
Observations on the Ttnom of a large Australian an lie. Pserdechis aurtrau 
C. IL Kouiay and Donald F. Thomson. A •xreo.'iue J. Esf<L Btet il ftl , Sx- • 
134-50(1930), cf C. A 24. 650— Weekly "milkrars" through rubber yielded 0.1 w 
041 g dry venom. It exerted a marked effect upon heart musde. blood pressne an 
respiration. and is strongly hemolytic and anticoagulant. The lethal dose tor u 
a nim al s varied from 0.6 to 5 mg per kg. C. G- 

The action on mammalian ci rculation of the skin secretion of Hyla aorta. » •*- 
A. Ossoxxs. Awtrafua J Exf- <2. Bid. Ifni -Sex. 7, 226-S (1930) —The secretion 
exerts an effect like that of digitalis on the heart and like that of cpbednne ou tn 
arterioles. C. G. Kc«S 

Standardixabon of the txypanoddal activity of some aryl derivative* of arsen.c ana. 
L. Lacnot and (Miss) Englxx. B*ZL we. <i>w. Sri 12, SSO-93(1930) —A nc« 
standard index b propcsed. based upon "tnvalcnt curative dose" (1) and 
dose" GI). «a which 1 is the av quantity required to destroy a vrrulcct blood 
infection of Tr bruen, Tr. rrciui and Tr opn/erdmn tn mice (held 30 days) fv, 
the mtravenous dose tolerated by 50 to 60% of the animals. Rabbits may also be useo - 
The index so obtained for atoxvl is taken as one and other compds. are gives* yl'-T c "' 
Donate values, txyparsatmde — flCG and Forneau flTO — 5.95 C. G KiNC 
Iodine reaction m exophthalmic goiter. U em « O. TnoarsoN AND FstB* K* 
Tboicpson. End ocnnelezj 14, 393-9(1930); cf. C.A. 24, 3559 —In Boston the sman- 
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est quantity of I that produces any reduction in basal metabolism in exophtha lm ic 
goiter is greater than 0 75 mg in */» of the cases. The min. amt. to produce max. 
reduction is G mg Between these limits, the relation between the percentage approach 
of the basal metabolism toward the normal level and the size of the dose is roughly 
linear The effective dose has not been detd in Chicago but 6 mg causes a marked 
reduction in basal metabolism. Mary E Lear 

The role of iodine in the treatment of exophthalmic goiter. M L. Greens i tut. 
U. S Vet Bur Med Bull 7, 167-9(1931) ~G describes the beneficial effects of Lugol's 
soln. in a sped lie case B S. Levine 

Experimental rabies m white mice and attempted chemotherapy. A. Hoyt 
and C W Junceblut J Infectious Diseases AT, 41S-24U930) — Prophylactic ad- 
ministration of various drugs (particularly arsenical? and quuune den vs ) failed to 
protect white ouce infected intracerebrally by stngle or multiple minimal lethal doses 
The penod of incubation of the disease consistently showed a very slight prolongation 
following injection of Ag arsphenamine Julian H. Lewis 

The effect of banum sulfate upon the incidence of human intestine! protozoa. 
Justin Andrfws and Moses Paulson J Lab Clin Med 16, 39-42(1930) — The 
no. of intestinal protozoa per unit sol of stool appears to be gTeatly reduced following 
the ingestion of BaSOt The intestinal amebas are affected more noticeably than the 
flagellates. The effect is transitory and is not prolonged by extension of the period of 
administration of BaSO« E R. Main 

Pharmacology of brominated oils. Clayton & Smith and Helen L. Wikofp. 
/. Lab Clin Med 16, 43-6(1930) — The brominated esters of cottonseed oil appear 
to be well adapted for use m the rontgenologic demonstration of lesions. They are 
el imina ted from the site of injection in rabbits within a week and produce no deleterious 
effects in repeated doses. E. R. Main 

Antimony in medicine. C N Myers and Bi.nford Throne J. Lab Utn. 
Med. 16, 239-46(1930). — A compd (M 303) is described which contains both Sb and As 
in the tervalent condition It appears to be a valuable therapeutic agent m syphilis, 
leprosy and diseases in which protozoal organisms are involved An historical dis- 
cussion of the use of Sb in medicine is included E R Main 

The elimination of water and sodium chloride through the kidneys after intra- 
venous injection of isotonic sodium chlonde solution. Icnazio Simone. Biochtm. 
lerap sper 17, 469-77(1930) — A soln of 0 974% NaCl was slowly injected into rabbits 
In proportion to the vol. mj'ected a higher percentage of Cl and 11,0 is eliminated, 
the rat'o of HjO. Cl is always the same. A E. Meyer 

A new digitalis, “Digitalm l.inata” Ehrh. Em Perrot, P. Boorcbt and Ray- 
mond- Kasiet Bull, set pharmacol . 38, 7-16(1931) — The plant, whose botanical 
description is given, contains a cryst glueoside, dilamn. of digitalis action, but of higher 
potency than the cryst digitalm of Digitalis purpurea The toxiaty is the same in oral 
administration a3 in intravenous injection In contrast to D purpurea, the D lanala 
keeps up an almost const, pharma cok activity when cultivated. The drug is not only 
more uniform, but also of higher content of the glueoside. A. E. Mbyer 

Quinidme in paroxysmal tachycardia. C. BonOrino Udaondo Semana mid 
(Buenos Aires) 1930, II, 1402-7 — Quinidme sulfate (0 5 g ) dissolved in physiol, saline 
was given intravenously Two cases were successfully treated A. E. Meyer 

Sinusitis treatment with lipiodoL Ricardo Braott. Semana mid. (Buenos 
Aires) 1931,1, 102-4. — Iodized oil, lipiodol, was injected into the sums cavity for radiog- 
raphy. It is an excellent remedy. A. E Meyer 

Local inflammations treated with concentrated solution of magnesium sulfate. 
S. J ouan. Semana mid (Buenos Aires) 1931, I, 259-62.— A satd soln. of MgSO« 
was applied m a permanent bandage on the inflamed area. Forty cases were success- 
fully treated. A. E. Meyer 

Influence of insulin on the glycogen content of the perfused rabbit liver. Niels A. 
Nielsen Biockem Z. 230, 259-68(1931) — On perfusing the rabbit liver with de- 
fibnnated blood without insulin there is a gradual decrease in the sugar content of the 
blood and a corresponding increase in the liver glycogen. The deposition of the glycogen 
in the liver is not uniform Addn of */» to 20 units of insulin to the blood causes a 
rise in the blood-sugar concn. and a loss of glycogen in the liver. No effect was observed 
with amts smaller than l /i insulin units S. Morgulis 

Influence of fermentation poisons upon experimental tumors. L L. Karctag 
Biochem Z. 230, 411-9(1931) — Enzyme and protoplasm poisons have been differ- 
enti ated upon the basis of their effect in inhibiting the fermentation of (1) both yeast 
and zymin (protoplasm and enzyme poison), (2) zymin alone (enzyme poison), or (3) 
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ytist alone (protopli<m poiwn) By this method it was posable to discover sub- 
stances which injured the glucolytic enzyme without producing any poisoning effect 
upon the protoplasm The K of the biologically active mol plays a paramount role, 
especially the KCb and the CN groups, and not in the nucleus but in the side chains of 
the compd By the same method substances were discovered which are protoplasmic 
poisons. It Was then attempted to select substances such as isoquinohne red. Migdal 
ted ethyl red, Mart I us yellow, Mikado yellow, bromothymo! blue, proptonaldehyde. 
c>anoh>"dnn, nitrobenzaidehjde, o-rutrobcnzomtnle, which because of their relative 
nontojiaty could 1< emplo> ed in animal eapts to treat tumors No consistent results 
were obtained, although with tsoqumoline red, Magda! red and ethyl red a definite 
influence was noted IL L Kasczag and C Sellbi Ibtd 420-34 — Ethyl red, 
chrysoidinc, Magdal red. isoquinohne red and Martius yellow, which are inhibitors 
of the y ea't fermentation process, were found to eaert an inhibiting action on the 
glu colysis of tumor cells which diminishes in the order given above These substances 
aI>o cause a diminution of the respiration in the same order so that Martius yeffow 
either had no influence upon the respiration of the tumor cells or actually stimulated it 
These rnrymr poisons act upon several enzymes so that both the fermentation and the 
respiration enzyme are simultaneously inhibited, and in this respect they differ from 
the KCK which injures the respirators- enzyme much more than the glucolytic enzyme 
Furthermore, whereas the action of KCK on glucolysis is reversible, the effect of the 
above substances is irreversib'e In n.vj the effect of these enzyme poisons can be 
superimposed upon the action of KCX. but when used subcutaneously in animals the 
KCN effect predominates. The substances which were found to be tone for the 
fermentative activity cf both tumor and yeast cells were also toxic for the fermentation 
by B colt It is usually easier to influence glucolysis than respiration, and it is there- 
fore concluded that the therapeutic efforts, so far as the metabolism of the tumor is 
concerned, must be directed toward the respiratory function _ It is suggested that 
results could only be expected by definitely and permanently inhibiting their respiration 
while leaving the glucolytic ability unchanged or slightly lowered III. I- K abo ao 
1M 435-8.— The sugar content of Ringer soln mixed with sarcoma powder increases. 
Fermentation of the glucose proceeds slowly and continuously in such a mut., though 
the controls show no fermentation in the same time Conclusion Rous sarcoma 
can ferment glucose with b be rati on of gas and this process can be studied also i« ntre. 

S Moaccus 

Tbe action of certain autonomic dreg* upon the pigmentary responses of Fundolos, 
Dietrich C Smith J Exptl Zoit 58, 423-53(1^31) —Certain sympathetic and 
parasympathetic stimulants (cocaine, ergot, pilocarpine, physostigmine, atropine) 
were injected into the body cavity of the fish. Fundulu i helrrochlus. and the effects 
upon the dermal melanopbores were studied Cocaine In sublethal doses produces a 
contraction, in lethal doses an expansion of the melanopbores Ergot produces a 
stellate condition of the melanopbores which then respond to temp changes like de- 
nervated melanopbores Pilocarpine and physostigmine retard the normal responses 
of the melanophorrs High concns produce permanent expansion Atropine pro- 
duces a stellate condition but unlike pilocarpine the melanophorrs still respond to 
background shade Lethal doses produce complete expansion but the tnelanophores 
respond to temp changes like innervated melanopbores In appropriate dosage 
atropine antagonizes the action of pilocarpine but not of cocaine The melanopbores 
of fishes possess a double rather than a single innervation C. II Richardson 

Adsorption and narcotic action. II H. Kivc, J Lows Hall, A C. Andrew* 
ant> H L Colb J Pharmacol 40, 275-S f »(1930) — The authors detd the free surface 
tensions of drugs in aq solns , the interfacial tendons of aq solns against pure liquid 
paraffin and against a liquid paraffin soln of lecithin, and ealed the adsorption at 
various concns. The drugs used were tnonal. but) 1 chloral hydrate, sulfonal. 
brumal h>drate. tmcetin, diacetin. chloral hydrate. Et carbamate, monoaeetin, Me 
carbamate, Et Me carbamate A comparison of the compd s. in homologous sene* 
showed that the free surface tension and the adsorption in each senes decreased as the 
uminal values (as detd by Meyer) increased The ealed adsorption values increased 
as the uminal values decreased in the senes with pure paraffin For the paraffin- 
lecithin senes the results were not so regular C, Riecel 

Chloroform content in various tissues during anesthesia and its relationship to the 
theones of narcosis. James L. McCollum J Pharmacol 40, 305-25(1930) — DoS’ 
were anesthetized with CHC1. and the blood and tissues analyzed for CHCb content- 
The corpuscles contained more CHCb than the plasma and more than thor bp«<I 
content would indicate The CHC1) content of the 'brain and tissues increased grad- 
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ually, but at the point of highest concn (for the brain) there was less CHClj than the 
lipoid content would indicate was possible _ C Riecel 

Humber of open glomeruli in acute mercuric chloride nephrosis. Robert A. 
Moors and Louis M Heilman J Ex pa Med 53, 303-6(1931) —Acute Hg nephro- 
sis in the rabbit is not assocd with a decrease of glomerular circulation C J W, 
Effects of the intravenous injection of colloidal silver upon the hematopoietic system 
in dogs. Samuel S Siiousb and Georce M Whipple J Exptl Med 53, 413-20 
(1931) — Colloidal Ag has no sp action on the bone marrow m dogs but is a systemic 
poison which may cause anorexia, weakness, loss of wt , anemia and death Hemolysis 
can be demonstrated after large doses of colloidal Ag and the anemia presumably is 
due in part at least to a destruction of red blood cells in the peripheral circulation. 
The colloidal Ag, injected intravenously, is deposited as granules almost exclusively 
m the cells of the reUcul-endothtlial system after the manner of particulate substances 
Repeated injections of non-lcthal amts of this substance are invariably followed by 
hyperplasia of the bone marrow Large single doses cause rapid death m 12 hrs or 
less, characterized by pulmonary edema and congestion C J West 

Aplasia of marrow and fatal intoxication in dogs produced by RCntgen radiabon 
of all bones. Samuel S Spouse, Stafford L Warren and George H Whiffle. 
/ Exptl Med 53, 421-35(1031) C J. West 

The combined effects of colloidal silver and highly filtered RCntgen radiation 
upon the hematopoietic system m dogs. Samuel S Shouse and Stafford L. Warren. 
J. Exptl Med 53, 437—15(1931) — The individual destructive effects of colloidal Ag 
and heavily filtered radiation are still evident when the 2 are used together; the com- 
bined effects are cumulative in that small doses are more destructive than when either 
is used nlone The leucocytosis resulting from the injection of the colloidal Ag affords 
no protection against the terminal leucopenia following the radiation C J W 
The effect of amyl nitnte on the size of the heart and the width of the aortic shadow 
as determined rCntgenologitally. Wst A Brams and Herman A Strauss Am. 
J. Med. Set 180, 018-20(1030) — Six normal and 15 arteriosclerotic persons were 
studied rdntgenologtcally before and after administration of AmNOi The transverse 
diam. of the heart shadow was reduced in 18 of the subjects, the presence or absence 
of arteriosclerosis seemed to play a minor role m these changes The width of the 
aortic shadow was increased in 13 of the 21 patients after AmNOi administration. 
This result was independent of the condition of the peripheral vessels or the degree of 
blood pressure R C Willson 

The action of tbymophysin on the human pregnant uterus in situ. M. Pierce 
Rucker. Am J Obsut £? Cjmec 20,791-7(1930) — After an intramuscular injection 
of 0 5 cc of thymophysin tn a case at term there was apparently no change in the type 
of uterine contractions or in the tone of the uterus A dose of 1 cc. in a case in the 
fifth month of pregnancy showed an increased frequency, a decreased force of contrac- 
tions and an increase m the tone of the uterus between contractions The same dose 
produced similar hut more marked changes in cases at term R. C Willson 

A study of the effect of tcrifUrae given intravenously on experimental uterine 
infection in the dog. Joseph L Meyers Am J Obstet & Gynec 20,760-74(1930) — 
An appropriate dose of a cri flavine given intravenously has a definite beneficial effect 
on the course of the experimentally infected uterus of the dog The earlier the dye is 
injected the greater is the effect. In some instances stenie cultures of the inoculated 
or infected utenne horn are obtained after acnflavine therapy R C Wilson 
Cerebral blood flow. I. The effect of intravenous administration of hypertonic 
and hypotonic solutions on the volume flow of blood through the brain. Cobb Pilcher. 
Arch Neurol & Psychiatry 24, 899-900(1930) — The O content of arterial blood and 
blood from the occipitovertebral sinuses in the dog was studied before and after the 
intravenous injection of 50% dextrose or 30% NaCl and of distd water. The O 
content varied immediately after the injections but became stable witlun 30 min. 
and remained so for several lira The O content from the occipitovertebral sinus was 
invariably diminished markedly after the injection of both hypotonic and hypertonic 
solns. The arterio-venous difference futilization of O) increased after injection of 
both types of solns II. The effect of intravenous injection of hypertonic and hypo- 
tonic solutions on the cardiac output and blood pressure. Ibid 907-12 — The cardiac 
output was usually diminished after injection of both types of solns. The O consump- 
tion and O utilization were usually increased by both types The mean blood pressure 
varied during the injection hut thereafter was increased slightly in all expts. 

__ _ R C. Willson 

The effect of potassium iodide on the pulse rates of normal individuals. Donald 
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McEacberv Bull Jeli *t Jlepktns Hasp 47, 290-301(1930) —In tbe absence of thy- 
roid disease or other interfering circumstances, KI produced significant increases 12 
pulse rate in 12 subjects while 5 showed a slight decrease. Tbe changes cane on 
gradually about the third to seventh day and reached the max at about the tenth day 
Normal rate was restored within a week or »o after the drug was discontinued. 

R. C. W’nxsov 

The effect of the Ingestion of potassium iodide on the electrocardiogram of normal 
sadmdttal*. Dovato McEacjt 2 r.v asd B. M Baxer. Butt Johns Jlephns Hasp 
47, 304-7(1930) — KI in therapeutic doses has no significant effect. R. C. Wnxao’f 
The effect of lead on the isolated nterna. M. D Dkytxt Kuxibev* awp B A 
RArtBSTEtN /Taianity IfcdUsinsky Jurrusl 26, 690-4(1930), J. Am ifei. Assoc 
95, 1545 — After a graphic record had been made of tbe normal muscular contractions 
of a part of the uterine cornu m cats placed m Ringer's or Locke's sola kept at •>? 
with a const, stream of O Cowing through the soln . pb acetate was added gradually 
to the sola. Tie utenne contractions changed with the cocas o I the Pb acetate 
V/hen this reached 1 200 the uterus reacted by a complete tetanus and the muscular 
contractions could not be made to reappear even after all traces of the Pb acetate bad 
been washed out. The introduction of I’b acetate into the blood stream of cats also 
produced a hypertonic condition of the uterus. R. C. Willsov 

Antagonism between adrenaline and ergotimme, and the respiratory qnobeaL 
R. Cato Pijerm-i itedica 46, 1317-53(1930), J Am ifed Rnor 95, 1703 — 
Ergotamine does not modify the greater consumption of O induced by adrenaline 
but when administered during fasting it causes a notable lowering of tbe elimination 
of COj and a reduction of the R-Q Adrenaline causes a mobilization of hepatic glycogen 
and thus increases almost constantly the elimination of CO, and rises the R. Q Ergot- 
amine inhibits the hypergluccmia that is induced by adrenaline without modzyiug 
the increased intra-org combustion caused by the Utter R. C. Wnxsoi 

I odoxy benzoate as a test reagent for free phenolic hydroxyl groups in organic 
compounds ( Leach j 7. Trypsin preparations suitable for the prevention of adhesions 
(W ALTON } 17. Derivatives of anesthesia (CoviGUO) 10. 

AnschCtz. W , Srwnrr. K. axd Tieua.vv. Ft: Die Avertinnxrkose in der CJur- 
argie Berlin J Sponger 200 pp Renewed m J. Am ifed Assoc. 96, 715(1931) 
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X. A. GORTXXR 

Amylase in the extracts of the library glands of the aUk-worm larva (Bombyx) 
S MAtscut-TU. Bull Sericulture and SJk Jnd (Japan) 2, 4-5(1930) — Aq glycerol 
exts. of the salivary glands of the sfl k w mm hydrolyze s oL starch to dextrin and RpJ 
and glycogen to dextrose with optimum activity at psc 6 6-7.1. In the absence of 
N’aCl the enzyme is almost inactive Exts. made from European varieties of silkworm 
are less active than similar prepns from the Chinese and Japanese varieties.^ ^ 

Cardiac hormone in the tortoise. A. OS Carvalho Compt. rend soc. tool. 102, 
535-37(1929) — Elec, irritation, and the action of pilocarpine, atropine, ephednne and 
ergotaaine on the heart of a tortoise tailed to detect a cardiac hormone. B C- A 
Action of hypophyseal extract on egg production of batrachians. R_ Kehl. Compt 
rend soc tool 103, 744-5(1930); Physiol Abstracts 15, 248— The alk. aq ext. of the 
anterior lobe of the hypophysis of mammals, when injected into Discoilosns, rapidly 
chats the free laying of eggs m the females captured in Dec. and Jan. Controls which 
are kept in the same conditions of fasting, etc., do not lay thar eggs. G G 

Cause of ammo n i a ca l odor of flesh of the shark. O Marie*. Z. Fleisck ifdch- 
HjZ 40. 4S-9(1929) —The NH, arises from area (op to 2S% of the Beth}, the orsgdt 
of wtuch is not pathoL, it serves to wurtim the in ternal osmotic pressure against 
that of the water B C. A- 

Ammo acids of bssaes. IV. The diarnino acid content of muscle tissue of dd* 
Jon* L- Rosedale akd Josefh P. Morris. Biothtn J 
24, 1294-6(1930 ) cf C A 24, 164.— An increase in the amt. of histidine X and a de* 
crease in lysine N are found m the lower organisms (tissue of crocodile, cockroach, 
mosquito larvae, oysters and sponge) V. Mono amm n acids of tbe horse msekert* 
(Caranx rottlen) Dud 24, 1297-1300 — The monoammo acids are extd with BnOH 
Better results are obtained by first removing some of the amino acids from solo. 

Bewjawdt Harrow 
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The hydrolytic products of the protein from the egg capsule of the gastropod, 
Hemifustis tuba GmeL Jcv-Iquro Sacara. J. Fi vAe-n (Japan) 12, 473-1(1930); — 
The protein of the css capsule of //ni/iinu seems to belong to the albtimoids. being 
in some respects similar to keratin and in other respects to e las tin. It contains 
no glycine, tyrosine or histidine, but much leucine and ghitamic acid, these 2 ammo 
acids making up 39% of the protein S. Moxcius 

A quilitahee analysis of the digestive secrebons of the larro of the Japanese beetle 
(Popilln jipomca News) Millard C- Swingle. J Ecm. Ea.\>— V 23, 955-S 
tl950) — A qual cliem cxamn of the digestive secretions of this lirva showed the 
presence of ions of Al. Fe + ®. Ca. Mg. K. Sa. NU,. CO,. CL NO, and PO». C. II R. 

Investigations on the rapid coloration of the tiba of ciliites. II£l£ve Avselmirr. 
Fiant, lldz 5, 33-d!. M-71. SS-M(1930) — Detailed directions are given far 
the differential staining of the ciha of dates, thus making it possible rapidly to diagnose 
dates in mixed cultures of infusoria. Photomicrographs of certain protocol of various 
origins, and a bibliography of 10 references accompany this highly speaalired study 
S Waldbott 
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Amendment of July S, 1930, to the Federal food and drugs act and requirements 
thereunder. Avon Food and Drug Administration. U. S. Dept Agr , and 

FejWu.Vrr dnn-uirerr-Mwrj F D No 4(1931) — The forms of statements required 
on maned /ivJr of substandard quality and substandard fill, together with standards 
for fill of container of all canned foods and of quality and condition for /VMS. /vnci« 
and (WM, are given HA. Leffer 

Color and flavoring problems in the food industries. T. ll Faik. brother Food 
dfirei./. 6, 72-5(1931) E. H 

Possibility of use in foods of coloring materials made in Italy. C. Mavueuj avd 
R. Macciora. Ath III nas e.hm. yam o/‘/f*mfj 1930, C27-35 — The char- 

acteristics of coloring materials allowable in foods are reviewed E. M Svumcs 
R eaction between metal receptacles and foodstuffs. L Retiban of metals to 
Golds (drinks): corrosion. B. B lever asd J. ScirwAinou, FiocA.—,. Z. 230, 13tM5 
(1931). — The corrosion of various metals (Al, Zn. Fe, Ni. Sn. Pb. Cu. Ag. brass) by 
water, tea and coffee has been studied and the extensive findings are record oil in tables 
and curves. S- Morgulxs 

Determining the swelling rate In canned foods. W. S. Sturgbs, E. T. Drake avd 
L. B. Parsons. Ford InJ. 3, 105(1931) — A quant, method for the measurement of 
swelling rote of Sn cans is given. The principle of the method consists in weighing 
the can under 11,0 and also in air $ ■■ 100 11'/ 5', where 11* is the decrement in wt. 
in 11,0. )’ — wt. in air — wt. in HiO. and 5 is the % swell C. R. Fellers 

The fu values of New Zealand wheats and floors. J. K. Detox. AV® Zevlsal J. 
Sci. TVcA. 12, 149-53(1930).' — The On and buffer-effect values of ground whole-wheat 
flour prepd. m the lab. and com. flour were detd. Exts. prepd. by the Kent-Jones 
method were used in a qumhydrone cell coupled with a calomel half -cell. One hr. 
was required to get a cermet reading The Pt electrodes poisoned readily. The re- 
sults showed that the quality of a com. flour as detd bv the baking test cannot be pre- 
dicted from the hi or buffer-effect value of its wheat or flour prepd in the lab. The 
pa and buffer -effect values of flours are governed by the treatment each wheat receives 
at the mill and bear no relation to the values found for samples prepd in the lab- al- 
though the lab. values may be of some assistance to the miller in choosing the method 
of treatment to be adopted for each lot of wheat. L. E- Gilson 

Otffitabon of the soy bean. IV. Electrolytic oxidation of the hydrolynte of 
proteins. I. Yoshitaro TaxAYAUa. /. Sx. Lie*. /ni. /j/ui 34, SuppL binding. 
31-2(1931); cf. C. A. 24, 2S10 — Crude soy-bean protan was hydrolyred with H«SOt. 
The hydrolytate was filtered from humin and electrcdyred with a penmdixed Pb anode 
and a Tb cathode in an undivided cell (anodic c. d 2 amp /sq dm ). the sola, was then 
steam-distd The distillate was neutralised with NaOII and redistd. The volatile 
acids remaining as Xa salts were 9 6% of the crude protein. A mat. of free adds was 
obtained from the salts by addn of phosphoric acad and fractionated at 95-195®, sepg 
formic and isovaleric acids and AcOlt, with small quantities of propionic and butyric 
•ads. The residual solo, of the steam dista. was disttL over CaO under reduced pressure 
mto HCl The volatile base obtained was pure NH,CI. The relation between NHjN 
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produced and etec quantity consumed was detd Io tKew 

acids and AeOH were obtained from gluten hydrolyzate - , 

“Vainran" rice culbvition in tooth Konkan. R. M Hscogg Arn i P, 

r-it 1 22 140-69(1 030) — The term "ramgan is given to ncc grown by tnea.ni ol 
lift irrigation' during the hot wmfflcf weather As *rith 

"* ungia” nee kernels and bran are richer in albuminoids and dis«tiUe «rt«hyarat 
and poorer in woody fiber and ash. particularly * heron* ash ' *™«T 

contains more digestible catbohjdrates and albuminoid* than nee «tnw 

KM n» determination of ttarch la cereal products. C. W. IIerd 
Jones J Soc Chan Ini 50. 15-22T(10J1) — Method* at detg «U«h “***“?5 
classified as (1) hydrolytic methods, (a) acid hydrolysis.^) dirert 

(II) non hydrolytic methods The ••by.dlfle^etlc«• , method and the method otdimn 
Jradung out from dough are m the latter category. Some ol [these method’ 
cussed in detail and the relative results obtained by the application of them todiMW 
mill stocks are considered. Thc*c stocks Included- (1) com starches. P> 
and mill stocks. (3) wheat offals, and (4) whole wheats Conclusions By 
different observers mean different things. The modified The 

as of the greatest utility, while hydrolytic methods are open to .*Vf P ’ -ntn/uge 
modified method Is : Place 1 g of matenal and If aad washed sand {" • centniug^ 


ana alter 10 mm add 5 cc. pure MeOlI and n.i* ... . 

water), centnfuge this mixt. and remove the ale layer \\ash ** e l r I“ d i nfo ^ thick 
10 «. of dil MeOH and finally thnee with water Stir the residual mass Intoa tme 
paste with a few ec of water, add a total of 20 cc of water to transfer to • 
add 20 cc. cooed. II Cl and make up the vol to 100 cc. with Kask s aad- m* 
tents of the flask by suction through a Gooch crucible ermtg asbert<« iJraker 

acid-washed sand into a small drv suction flask Transfer 60 cc. to a 200<c^ 
contg 110-6 cc. Ofl% ale., and immediately after pipet drainage. Stir the re*u * 
mist 1 mm or until the ppt becomes floeculent. When it has RtlM, 
contents of the beaker to a centnfuge tube, centrifuge 10 min and re™°Y* ‘ h 
tant liquid Wash the residue with 70% (by vol ) ale. and twice *’*<£%*> c * 
the ppt. with Ct|0, dry the cnicible at 40* for 10-15 nun. and then atJ30^ *“^ TOS 

The determination of atareh In flour by diastase-acid hydrolysl*- B G I 
mann and F Hillic J Atsoc OffUxal Ap Chan 14, 1 12-6(1031) —A 
scnption is given of a modification of the technic of the official A O A G. m 
the detn ol starch by diastase acid hydrolysis. The time required for ,Ur “* 
si on by diastase is reduced from 2 hrs. to 20 min by introducing a preliminary pe 
digestion (d C A 21, 237). but the total working time required for the peptic-mas 
digestion is about 3 hrs The peptic digestion increases the starch yield ” 

this is shown to be due to the fact that the starch is rendered more accessible to a 
hydrolysis and not to any reduction by the pepsin or the products of its acu ^ 

the pepsin digestion an acidity adjustment corresponding to 6 cc. N IJGl P er . 
of substrate is made, after the digestion the acidity is carefully neutralised, 
is slightly acidified with II Cl, and finally treated with CaCOi to assure a P r * . , . 
neutral condition for the diastatic inversion The official method was 
in regard to the removal from the flour of the sugars and free fat ; the procedure propw^ 
though time-consuming, is easy to carry out and gives satisfactory results with or 
care, even in the hands of anatysts mexjKnenced with it. A PapjneaU-Coutu 

Starch explosion hazards reduced by safety measures. D J rsicB and i 
Brown Food Ind. 3, 100-7(1931) — Fxplosions of dry starch are relatively Irel- 
and are usually caused by sparks from machines, motors, etc., or by Static eiecui 
A sen ous explosion at Decatur, IU is described Safety measures are 

C_ R. FeiXB*V 

Estimation of the age of flour. W. Hartmann Z. Unlatuch I/ebensm 59, 
79(1930) —Samples of flour and bread (33 3 g ) were extd for 6 hrs with boiungps* 
ether or CHCli, and the n at 40* and the acid value of the ext detd Flours reee 
mill ground had aad values of 54 to 70 and 40 to 54 when contg 60% of rye ana ^ 
flour, resp . while the corresponding figures for flours of the same corapn , grou 
the lab and left for 24 hrs., were 44 and 39 Bleached flours were not included, fc- ' 
after various intervals, showed that the aad value increases with time ol storage. TZP 
at first, to about 240 after 16 months Gluten N. lecithin phosphate contents 
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n decrease on storage at a rapid rate, particularly in the initial stages. The add value 
and n o! the unground gram, however, showed little alteration on storage Reductions 
in n were observed for bread baked from rye and wheat flours, while the acid 
value was increased in the latter case only The lecithin phosphate fell from 0 to 1 3 
mg per 100 g of flour in both cases The bacterial contents were also detd on sam- 
ples 5 to 15 months old; m the presence of growths of Oidia, small quantities of 
an unsapomfiable wax-like substance were obtained In view of statements that 
flour is no longer suitable for baking purposes after 6 months' storage, it is suggested 
that the mar permissible aad values in such cases should normally be 120 to 150 for 
1*0% rye flours, and 90 to 100 for 60% wheat flours C R Fellers 

Direct determination of available carbon dioxide in baking powdeT. Maynb R. 
Coe J Assoc Official Afr Chert. 14, 99-101(1931) — In the gasometnc method 
adopted by the A O A C for the detn of COt, 2 detns must be carried out to ob- 
tain available COi. which is the difference between the total and residual COj The 
following new method is proposed, the same app is used and only 1 detn is required 
Run 25 cc. of 5% (NH«)iSOt soln into the 250-cc. decompn flask contg 1 7 g of bak- 
ing powder, heat at boiling temp till all gas is evolved, cool to room temp ; when 
cquil is established (generally m about 15 min ) read the amt of available COi on the 
graduated tube and make the necessary temp and pressure corrections. Total COi 
also can be detd m a few nm with the same sample, without detaching the flask from 
the app , as follows Fill the buret contg a few cc of (KH<)jSO« with HjSOi (l + 5), 
run 25 cc into the flask, heat almost to boiling, let cool as before, take the reading, 
subtract a no corresponding to the no of cc. of acid used from the no of cc. found, 
and correct for temp and pressure (NHOiSOi is used as reagent because (1) a satis- 
factory evolution of COj is obtained from all varieties of baking powder; (2) it acts 
as a protein coagulant for powders contg egg albumin, thus serving as a foam destroyer, 
(3) if distd water is used with phosphate powders and those contg egg albumin, low 
results are obtained, but with 5% (NH t )tSOi soln the same results are obtained as 
with the gasometnc method , (4) if the total COt value is desired the acid reagent may 
be used to evolve the residual COi remaining in an (NH<)jSO» soln. The technic of 
the method is described in detail. It gives results checking with those of the gasometnc 
method as closely as would duplicates by the latter method. A Papivbau-Cobturb 
T he function of emulsions of oil and water m breadmakmg, with special reference 
to gluten formation and modification. J. C. Van Dye. J. Soc. Chert Ind 49, 421-2T 
(19 10) — Glutens obtained from doughs which had been made up with emulsions are 
softer and more elastic. When the gluten is dned in a hot air oven at 105”, the color 
of the baked gluten is superior to that obtained by drying off the glutens from a dough 
of flour and tap water. It is very difficult to wash out doughs made from flour and 
emulsions, and in order to prevent dispersion the starch must be filtered through fine 
muslin. Emulsions of oil and water increase the amt of gluten in the flour to a very 
small extent. This contradicts Bennion (C. A 21,613) There seems to be no definite 
relation between the fact that emulsions of oil and water keep bread moist for a long 
period, and, the increase of gluten As the washing free from starch is very difficult, 
it seems that the increase of gluten reported by B was caused by some const, error 
connected with the washing out of the gluten Albert L Hbnnb 

Phosphatide content of different breads. B Rbwald. Z Untersuch. Lthensm 
60, 315-8(1930). — The phosphatide contents were detd by R.’s method (C. A. 23, 
li^O), the sample being extd in succession with a large excess ol acetone and a mixt. 
of CtH> and EtOH The exts were evapd separately, the residues extd with dry 
EtjO, and the P was detd in each case in the residue after evapn. of the Et t O The 
sum of these 2 figures was taken as the total phosphatide content, the following per- 
centage of the dry samples being found Rye bread crumb or crust 0 174, crumb and 
crust of white bread 0.287, crumb and crust of pumpernickel 0 073, black bread crumb 
0 183 and crust 0 194, graham bread crumb 0 267 and crust 0 302 The respective 
P contents of the residues after extn were 0 20. 0 24, 0 32, 0 34, 0 35, 0 30 and 0.29%. 
With the exception of pumpernickel, the different breads examd. contained approx, 
the same amts of phosphatide. Similarly, the P contents of the residues were appiox 
equal in all cases. Temp is without influence on the phosphatide content because 
both crust and crumb had the same amts Yeast fermentation was also without effect 
on the phosphatide of bread C. R Fellers 

The extinction coefficient of milk. A Sciineck and H. Mencebier. Milchmrtschafl. 
Forsch. 11, 1-29(1930) — The light transmission is proportional to concn. under strictly 
controlled conditions The Lambert-Beersche rule may be employed. The fat phase 
has little effect In dilns of 1-100 the results satisfy the Lambert-Beersche rule Many 
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samples tested show the extinction to be depressed 4% by skimming Milks from 
different cows have different extinction coefft It is shown that the extinction coeff 
due to fat vanes with the ay, sire of the fat particle. Georcb R. Grbenbavk 

The residual nitrogen of cow milk- F. Kjbfbrlb and J. Globtzl. Milehmtl 
ickaft Forsch. 1 1, 02-117(1930) — The authors consider the residual N of milks ns analo- 
gous to that of blood and urine They ppt. the coagulable protein by heat and 10% 
AcOH. The N remaining in the filtrate is called total residual N The total residual 
N for an individual milk is R1 8 mg % per J00 cc when the total N is 531 7 mg % 
for herd milk It Is CO 3 mg % for a total N of 533 1 mg % If the bexone bases sre 
removed by Na tungstate and trichloroacetic acid the residual N for an individual 
milk is 2S 4 mg. % The values for the total residual N in mg % of the constituents 
for individual and herd milk are, resp , nlbumoses 30 7, 27.2, peptone 24 2. 1R7, 
amino acids 3 0, 4 0, Nil* 1 3, 1.1; urea 13 4, 10 1; creatinine 2 3, 17; creatine 3 1. 
2 2, unc aad 2 1,15 The total residual N increase in pasteurization is 104% and 
tn boiling 180% Georcb R. Greenback 

Proteolysis of mdk. II Hartwigk. Mtlchwischaft Forsch 9,339-51(1930) — 
The detn of caseolytic organisms In milk is described; the detn of NHi by distn m 
a vacuum and the detection of peptone are also of value Tryptophan was not de 
tected The catalase value is not always parallel with the no of proteolytes 

D C. A 

Has "chromiform," the new milk preservative, proven its value? Fonzbs Diacov 
Ann, Jals 24, 22-5(1931); cf. C. A. 23 , 913 —The previous investigation established 
the value of “chromiform" when added to fresh milk evidence is now presented 
showing that, when added to milk several hrs old, ''chromiform" is a much better pre 
servative than either K,Cr,Oi or (ClfiO), alone A Pamnbau CocmrRR 

Influence of formaldehyde on the precipitation of milk protein material. Mabcbl 
MascrS and Emils Bodcuara. Bull toe thim btol 12, 994-1000(1930); cf C A 
24, 6052 — Addn of up to 20% formol to milk caused more AcOH to be required for 
pptn of casein, but fess N was left fn soln after pptn was complete, and there was 
less re-soln upon adding an excess of add A similar effect was exerted upon the pptn 
of total milk proteins by CCliCOOII C. G KtNG 

Souring of milk. I. W. Crimmbr and W. Paato n. W. Grimmer and C 
Arlart AUlchmrtschaJt Forsch 9, 88-99. 100-20(1929); cf C. A. 23, 3990, 24, 
3025 — Renmn coagufum and the residue of milk on porous plates differ in that the 
N, Ca and p contents of the latter are the smaller Possibly in coagulation by renmn 
dissolved C* and P are co-pptd . or combination or Ca,(PO«), with casemogen or casein 
occurs With progressive souring the Ca content of the coagulum diminishes fauly 
regularly If y/ kS is the II ion concn of l actic add of acidity x, e Is a factor and y 
is the II ion concn of the milk, y * cx’s/IiT The value of e was 3 03-5 42 (av 4-3) X 
10-*. B. a A 

The foaming problem. W. Mona and C. Brockman Mtlehmrtschaft Forsch 11. 
48-61(1930) — Milk with the greatest surface tension aad viscosity produces the most 
stable foam The foaming properties are greatly changed by the addn. of Na citrate 
The solidity and stability of the foam are greatly diminished by the salt There is « re 
tation between the foaming aad the surface viscosity. The tendency to foam depends 
on the ability to form a surface. Solidification of the wall gives a measure of the sur 
face viscosity but not of the stability. It requires an optimum surface viscosity for a 
stable foam \V ith increasing fat foam formation and stability decrease Foam for 
raation is greater when the fat is liquid than when solid Homogenization of skim 
milk reduces foaming, with whole milk it is increased The influence of temp varies 
with different milks The optimum is from 30* to 60*. Repeated foaming does not 
decrease the capacity. Churning reduces the capacity of the slam milk. G R G 
Detection of heated mdk K. Eblb and H Pfeifpbr Z Untcr such Lebensm 60, 
311-4(1930) — Of the several variations of the tenssdme Uit {or the detection of heated 
milk, the following method gave the most satisfactory results shake 5 cc of milk with 
0 5 cc. of a 4% soln of benzidine in 90% EtOH. add 1 drop of a 1% soln of II, Qi 
* ■. an £ sha!ce th e mixt again Raw milk gives a stable blue-green color, milk 

heated for 30 nun at 63° gives a transient blue-green color, while strongly heated mil* 
is colorless After 1 min add 10 cc of a satd soln of MgSO, and shake the nu*t 
raw milk becomes gray green gradually turning to blue green in about 10 mm ; heated 
milk is gray green and gradually becomes grayish blue After 10 min more dark 
blue curds sep from the slightly heated milk, while in the strongly heated milk the 
Curds are white If MgSO, is replaced by Na,SO,. the respective colors are chocolate 
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to violet-brown and green-brown Heated milk having an abnormally high leucocyte 
content or lactic acid acidity, or milk heated for a short time below 63°, tends to give 
the color reactions of raw milks, and it is desirable before making the test to add 0 25 
N KOI I soln to reduce the acidity to 0 06% lactic add These exceptions are due to 
the peroxidase assoed with the proteins or leucocytes of the milk, which normally passes 
into soln when the mill, is heated and hence loses its activity, but may be activated by lac- 
tic acid and inactivated by the addn of AmOH In doubtful cases a mirt of 10 CC. 
of milk, 10 cc of a satd soln of MgSOi and 1 cc of a 20% soln of AcOH is shaken and 
centrifuged for 6 mm at 120 r. p m Slightly heated milk gives a dear serum, raw 
milk a definitely opalescent serum, and mixed milk contg 20% or more of raw milk, 
a faint turbidity C R, Fellers 

Pseudomonas as a cause of bitter milk. R. W Newman Calif Dept Agr , 
Monthly Bull 19, 610(1930) C R- Fellxrs 

Anaerobic spore test as an index of contamination in milk. M H Knutsbn and 
E C. Holst. Penn Agr E*pt Sta , 43rd Ann Rept of the Dtreclor t n Bull 258, 
29(1930) — The addn of reduced Fe increased the efficiency of the test, but even this 
improied technic failed to show any decided degree of accuracy in differentiating milks 
as to the amt of manorial contamination One of the principal reasons the test ts in- 
valid is because anaerobic spores germinate after varying periods of time depending 
upon the temp of incubation and other factors. C R. Fellers 

The physicochemical constitution of spray-dned milk powder. L H I-avpitt 
AND J. H. Bcsrill. J.Soc Chem Ind 50, 45-54T(lD31) — It is shown that the figures 
obtained for fat content (Soxhlet) are not comparable to the "free” fat as detd. by the 
standard method as described The normal moisture content of com milk powders 
has no effect on the amt of "free" fat The "free” fat content of 8 com spray-process 
powders is given, showing that the percentage caled on the total fat may vary between 
3.33 and 14.22, for roller process powder it » between 91 C and 958 Increasing 
the surface of the particles of spray-process powder by grinding 3 hrs increases 
the "free” fat up to 83% of the total, but in the roller process powder practically all 
of it is free. The differences m the systems of drying which may influence the const! 
tution of the particles are pointed out Attempts to simulate the Soxhlet mechanism 
by a repetition senes of standing extns. has thrown some light on the differences ob- 
served It is shown that when milk powder absorbs moisture certain well defined 
changes take place and that a first "clammy" stage is succeeded by the development 
of a dry, hard and powdery texture This change is accompanied by a freeing of the 
fat. It is proved that there is a definite range of moisture content at which the fat 
is freed; this is called the “critical moisture content” by the authors. Microscopical 
examn proves this change to be accompanied by the crystn of the lactose, and this 
crystn. is also produced by treatment with 96% ale. Spray process lactose is amorphous 
but crystallizes under the effect of exposure to moist air or to treatment by 96% ale 
Time is a factor in the freeing action of absorbed moisture; powder freshly made re- 
acts more slowly than an older one. The fat-freeing action of moisture is irreversible 
The ent moisture range is independent of the fat content and proportional to the 
amt. of solids not fat in the powder. It is not possible to put forward a definite theory 
concerning the structure of the milk-powder particle. The lactose in its amorphous 
state has an important effect on the availability of the fat to solvents, and any means 
so far tested by which the lactose is caused to crystallize results m the freeing of the fat 

J C. Jure jens 

Butter-fat test m condensed and evaporated milk. W. D. Swope, C. D Dahle 
and F. J Doan. Penn Agr Expt. Sta., 43rd Ann Rept of the Director in Bull 258, 
26(1930) — The method for sweetened condensed milk is that previously given (C A 
24, 4SG9). In testing evapd milk, excellent results were obtained by using 3 cc. of 
NHjOH, 4 cc. of BuOH and 17.5 cc. of 1 . 1 H«SO<, added to 9 g of evapd milk The 
fat column was measured, as for condensed milk, from the bottom of the lower to the 
bottom of the upper meniscus This method also yields accurate results when used 
on tee cream and ice cream mixes. C. R. Fellers 

Sterilization of glass-lmcd tanks. F. M. Scales and Harriet E. Russell 
Food Ind 3, 120-1(1931) — Results indicate that glass-lined tanks which have been 
properly cleaned and nnsed and then sprayed with a Cl soln contg 225-250 ppm 
of available Cl in an alk. NaOCl soln will be stenle or nearly so 30 mm after being 
sprayed. Bacterial cultures obtained from non-stenle milk bottles were used ui carry- 
ing on the expts. C. R. Fellers 

Advances m processing aid domestic casein. F. L. Chappell. Food Ind. 3, 102-4 
(1931) — Approx 60.000,000 lb of casein, 80% of which is consumed by the paper 
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jolksT fresh e«*. rlaUn ‘ “*"* cTr! 


pack (frozen) strawbemes and ice cream £**«-. _ . t Y0 H 3 avd R. L. 

Gelatin percentage can be reduced- E 0. ANosasov, i. a iu 

riEKCB IciCtrom Trade J 26. No 11. 8W(A^LTi",^l!^0tW 


R. L. 


secured with the grade of gelatin used when the percentage of al 

and the homogenizing pressure was 3000 lb Apparently *~*Af *5 ^Tv)q ^£^4000 lb. 
no gelatin was also obU.r-cd when the homogenizing vrwrnwXm ua 
By taking advantage of these data com ice cream is now being pnpdto^an 
gelatin has been reduced to 0 10%. r r Trade J 26. No- 11. 

Gelatin will not be replaced. D E Homu. Ite „ Crta Zi nla««!atm in 
KM (1030) — rxpts were conducted in which it was •tteRipted indicated that 
the ice cream mis by using high homogenization pressures were not W 

the lots with higher gelatin contents and lower hon J°S' n ‘“ n *L " pressures, 
coarse or icy as lots with lower gelatin contents and higher homogmung rnrs^. 
The smoothness " te^ of the «« w«}m inowvrd w^ of pUW 

required to 


b.««. aiucu^o 

W«UU Itandl JW M. 1 147-72(1030) -Tt. cm» jMcy , 5,“*“ 

at different times of the year and from various districts, and factors ciming ui 

ferences, were detd. The no of samples was 413 Butter hardnreswas detd M>y vx 
Perkins method (C A 8, 1313) at 15*. av of C impressions, upreswd as the ^ » 

which the falling body must have for the rod to displace 1 «. of butter The I £e of 
of the butter was detd also Butter hardness vanes considerably . 

year, and that from different districts at the same tune of year isdifferent.1 nese 
tions are caused by vanations m I value of the fat and hence are due to feeding J l«on 
decreases as I value increases Fat with a given 1 value can pvc , r n ^| uttfr hard- 


oi naroness v. Durum g icsu sr.uncu iu»i v** in. 
n be produced by manuf methods Long cooling of cream before nj. 

creases butter hardness, as does long cooling of butter granules before w ^ 
ferences m degrees of butter hardness caused by methods of prepn are as _ .„ s 

tions m hardness of collected samples of identical I value ™ _ <tocW 

A new relation for the determination of vegetable oils In butter. s „— —onf 

Rev brant chim 2, 237-46(1930) —Taking into consideration the increas^* 


etnoas actually useo lor cue aiscovery oi suen muumcui „ l3tJ0n 

it .yet suited to the study of small quantities of vegetable oils A vatuame : 

results from the great differences between the consts of the insol fatty acids U „„,n T 


results from the great differences between the consts oi the msoi laity „ 

and butync and caprcuc aads (xylene) in various kinds of vegetable oils, pn v 
palmaceous oils Thus the relation (Polenske/xylene) X 100 is found t0 be * .nrvo 
various lands of butters and possibly 1529 for babassu oil. J°. H A -t 


nous innas ox DUtxera ana possioiy iouu lor oaoassu on, J , . “« rheese 

Effect of method of preparation on the calcium content and consistency or ta 

Gcnnah Wode Kg! Landibruks-Akad Jlandl Ttd 69, 1032-43. a 


GCNNAS Wode Kgl Landlbruks-Akad liandl lut 09, uws-*», 
anslall fdrsSkst&sendct jordbruks . llejert/orsbk No. 40, 14 pp (1930) The - 
close relation between Ca content and body of cheese, the higher the _ ca co 
the weaker the body, and vice versa During cheese making the vat whey di 
Ca from the curd. A loss of Ca is caused also by the whey removed during the P . 

ing The quantity of Ca dissolved from the curd by the vat whey increases. P . 

to the aadity of the milk before setting If the vat whey is sepd quickly from th * 
it dissolves less Ca The quantity of Ca dissolved from cheese by press whey 
with increasing vol and aadity of press whey. The total Ca dissolved by vat^ 
vs considerably greater than that dissolved by the press whey E M S**““ „ 
Bleaching, muddy discoloration and black-spot development In colored cnee 
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G F V Morgan K era Zealand J Agr 42,35-6(1031), cf C A 25, 748 — Bleach- 
ing of annatto-eolored cheese was traced to the reducing action of certain organisms, 
including B subhits and B fluorescent liquefaciens, on the djc in the absence of an 
adequate supply of atm O Upon longer keeping the bleached areas acquired a muddy 
discoloration Black discoloration was traced to the action of bacteria in reducing Tb 
salts present in the annatto coloring material K D Jacoh 

Physicochemical investigations of vegetable Joke. E. Canals, J Can ate and 
I Cadanbs Bull soc chim btol 12, 1022-4(1930) — P, Ca. Mg. Na and K were 
detd in the expressed juice and in the dialyzate from turnips, carrots, radishes, spinach, 
nspiragus, peas, beets and 6 fruits Practically all of the Na and K and over 90% 
of the P and Mg were removed by dialysis Of the Ca 30-94% (av 70) was removed. 

C G King 

Maraschino cherries, their preparation and manufacture. E II Wiegand and 
D C Butjjs C&m Porter 4, 125-7, 134(1011), cf C A 24, 439 —For bleaching 
the raw unstemmed cherries (white sweet varieties) a soln of 1 5% of SOj and I 5% 
soln of Ca(OH)i is used The process is usually earned out in bills Excessive lime 
causes spoilage to occur from gas forming and liquefying bactcna Daily agitation 
of the bbls is necessary to pretent the lime from settling out The chemes keep prac- 
tically indefinitely in this soln The chemcs are leached in cold water for about 20 
hrs to remove SOi and lime, stemmed and pitted, and finally djed with erythrosin 
or mists of erythrosin and Ponceau in a slightly alk soln NallCOj ndded at the 
rate of 7 or perbbl is used to give proper reaction for dyeing About 1 or of erythrosin 
per 100 lb of liquid is used The d>e is set by acidifying with citne acid added at the 
rate of 1 lb. per 100 lb of liquid The cherries nre now ready for the candying process, 
which consists of the gradual building up of a sirup concn of 50-05% of sucrose. Oil 
of hitter almonds or Bril is universally used for flavoring purposes Sterilization of 
the bottled product is earned out at a temp of ISO 0 for 25-30 min C R Tellers 
Determination of formic add in fruit juices. A Hanak and K. KCrsoiner. 
7. Untersuch. Lebensm. 60, 278-90(1930), cf. C A 24, 409S — Stcam-distil with 0 3 g 
of tartanc acid for 45 min. 10 ce of the juice or 10 g of the fruit sirup dild to 20 cc ; 
the increase in the vol in the distn flask should not exceed 20 cc. Avoid overheating 
by the use of an asbestos shield and collect 400 cc. of distillate in just enough distd. 
water to cover the end of the adapter. Dil the distitlate to 500 cc . titrate 200 cc. of 
it and calc, the total free volatile acids To 100 or 200 cc. of the distillate, according 
to the amt. of HCOiH present, add the ealed amt of 0 5 A'NaOH soln required to neu- 
tralize the aridity, followed by 0 5-1 0 cc in excess Warm the mixt for 10 mm. to 
saponify any formic esters Bnd then evap with 02 g of NajCOj, without boiling, until 
30 cc. remains Add sufficient 0 2 Af KMnO« (usually 3-5 cc.) so that an excess of 1- 
1 5 cc. is present. Oxidation is complete after 45-00 min , then add 1 cc of 10% 
ZnSOi soln. to floccutate any suspended matter, and dil the soln. to 50 cc. and filter 
Det. the excess of KMnO« colonmetncally by matching the color of 25 cc of filtrate 
against that of a 0 2 Af soln of KMnOi m a colorimeter The colorimetric method is 
sensitive to 0 1 cc. (equiv. to <^2 7G mg of HCOjII). The method gave accurate re- 
sults on a variety of fruit juices C R Fellers 

The manufacture of lime juice and its economic value. V II Kulkarni Poona 
Agr. Coll Mag 22, SS-92(1930) — The mmuf and preservation or lime juice in India 
are described The yield of dear juice vs about 40% of the wt of the fruit West 
Indian bottled lime juice contains about 5 C% citnc acid w hile the av. Kagdi lime juice 
contains approx 7.5% _ K D Jacob 

New method of enzymic clarification of unfennented apple juice. Zoltan I. 
Kertesz. N. V State Agr Expt . Bull 539, 3-19(1930) —A very active pectm-de- 
compg. enzyme obtained from PminWium glaucum is proposed as an agent for assisting 
in the clarification of apple ader The enzyme can be prepd from the mold in either 
solid or liquid form The method of extn is not given Starches or proteins are not 
attacked by the enzyme prepn m concns of 0 5% acting at 55° for 10 hrs The insol 
matter which is formed by the decompn of the pectin and is largely responsible for the 
cloudiness in cider is readily removed by filtration or centrifugation The clear fil- 
trate may be bottled and pasteurized for 20 min at 76" without showing any change 
in flavor In 1 test about 30% of the pectin was removed from rider bj enzyme clarifica- 
tion The method may have com applications C. R. Fellers 

Removal of spray residues from apples; a wax-solvent method. J, R. Keller. 
Ind. Eng Chen 23, 323-5(1931) — Wmesap apples Were dipped in various solvents to 
remove the exuded wax and the oil that had been added in the spray mixts MeOH 
proved to be a desirable solvent and enabled the HC1 wash effectively to remove arseni- 
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del the water directly h> d.stn with xylene PUre5-10 r * £e ™nmxc° , 
in mn A1 boat and did. with 150 cc. of xylene in a 300-cc. 1 rienmey^ na ^ ^ 

hath A delivery tube 350 mm long. ,henUUa ^ n(1 dowd wept 

150-cc graduated receiver completely immemrd m inm«jr t ^ ch , rut her 
for a glass tube drawn exit at 1 end to - rom in d • and I'-Occ. should 

s,ctt« The bottom of the vteemt contain, lev. of 

distil over in about 20 run Remove any eonden^tefmm the d Ww«T«n« °5 Mj 1 rf 

cation of a small Came, shale the contents of the receirer gently and reao^ 

the se]xl aq layer after 2 hrv. deducting the 1 cc. of Alkali < S£ed with 

«■ ■» “s^-T; s’Sf I" * 


solids obtained by the direct d.stn. method were 0 t(C Simple* 

method. . r . the moisture results were probably a little high, 


tary air drier. The yield is 15 10 per ton « lomaior*. rludort is 

210. crude fat 18.0. fiber 27.3. N five ext. 21 9 and nurture * 0 o- ™ LjSi e for 
ground in a hammer mill Although the taste is bitter, the product « 
cattle feet Other products are considered briefly ii7-0(1031> — The nw 

Insect control in dned fruits. H. M. Reed /W /aJ. 3, ethT irue 


of cold storage, vacuum lumigauon wnn v-o, yi 

oxide-CCli muts are advocated for preventing or destroying insect 
nous dned fruits under varying conditions. _ ... T~ _ hMrT with 

Some properties of honey coUoid* and the remn^J of colloids — 

bentonite. R. E Lovmtoe asm H S. Papc. JnJ. En t 

Honey samples contain 0 1-1% coU«ds, which exert a considerable mal 

properties of the honey The particles have an isoelec. point at fn ■ . bentonite 

flocculation b> diatomaceous earth and min cats phoresis occur *5> a “ r 
flocculates the colloids completely , 1*1. £«J 

Some organic acids m honey. E. K. Nblsov airs 11. H Mott*** .J/Tni.e’i 


Chem 23, 335-0(1131) —The non volatile and .were detd by Hartm^^W 1 ^ 
method (C A 24, 220S). the pptn with Pb(CHc), being checked with more 


mcmou It, rt II, ui|, me y T.,^A A » , . ■ - 

of malic and atnc aads in the presence of sucrose Sueonic aad ts > r***™' pl- 

acid sped mens Volatile aads, mosUvJFIOAc and HCOiH. range from U TTmJAK ^ J 
tnalicjuid attic u . ” 

is give” 

e conai f 


Ultra-violet absorption of honeys. J Stitx and J. Koczkis. a s _ 
Lcbtnsm 60, 420-5(1930) —The Bunsen Roscoe absorption extinction w“ ' * 

m terms of the intensities of inodent light I. and transmitted light i. W , tDC 
and the thickness of the layer of snln examd x by (l/cr)log (/.//) By • MV( 

Judd Lewis sector photometer and liilgvr qiiain spectrograph e was of _ v _ 


n with a rtla 


lengths X of 5500 to 2350 A U from the measured values of logf/./f) w ^ n - 
ti ve error of * 22% A layer 1-4 cm thick was used, the source of 
a W Fe arc with electrodes 3 mm apart in front of a 0 02 mm slit. Absorpt y 

in which t is plotted as ordinate against X, are shown for 6 varieties - corTt - 

a characteristic curve always being obtained with a sharp max. at 2<TJU A 'L llrto q e 
sponding withe - 0 13to0 145 for a 1-cm layer of a 4 5-6 5% *oln Glucose. ^ 
and sucrose gis e higher absorption maxim a than water but all are relabveiy 
com sucrose, e is slightly higher than in the pure product Dextrin base * j, 3 
absorption at 2700-800 A U Addn to honey of 22% of sucrose lovterea ]t5 

The total absorption of honey cannot be detd. from the individual absorptions . 
sugar constituents alone, since the nature and conen of the ash. coloring 
proteins exert a considerable influence, C. R- 1 ^ j 

Mushrooms should be packed in glass. C. G IIlCKS. dost Container 10, 

S-9. 22(1930) — Darkening or oxidation of canned mushrooms is due solely 
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presence of O and not to tie action of light. A weak dtric add brine is used in tie 
prepn to prevent darkening during the heat treatment, which varies from 30 to 45 
mm at 240° F. C. R. Fellers 

Stem marrow kale fodder, its cultivation and yield. H. Edin and G. Sundelin 
Kgl Landtbruks-Akad Handl. Ttd 60, 972-1013(1930) — Stem marrow kale has been 
used widely recently, but data on feed value, cultivation and yield are scarce and inade- 
quate The dry substance of fresh stem manow kale is 11-5-15%. Leaves contain 
twice as much protein as the stalk, and considerable fat. The org substance was crude 
protein 16 4. fat 3 1, fiber 18 5, N-free ext. 62 0 and true protein 10 9%. The org. sub- 
stance was about 86% of the dry substance Dtgestibility coeffs of late harvested kale 
were crude protein 75, fat 66. fiber 48, N-free ext. 88. carbohydrates 81, org matter 
78 and true protein 67 Fresh stem marrow kale contains about 05 feed units per 100 
kg. of org matter, 7.5 kg of digestible protein, and 68 starch equivs , whereas dried 
kale has 66 feed units. Tht numerical value is 87-91 for fresh kale and 7G for dried 
kale. For cattle feeding, grinding or cutting is unnecessary, but the milk m3y have the 
taste of kale Sheep eat stem marrow kale, but coarse stalks must be crushed. Pigs 
eat leaves without grinding, then eat stalks later. For 50 kg body wt., 5 kg of kale 
per day may be fed pigs, but this fodder is not a fattener. Poultry will eat cut kale, 
as a supplementary, rich vitamin food. Detailed instructions for cultivation of stem 
marrow kale are given. E. M. Snores 

The camelthorn (Acacia giraffae, Burch). J. S. Henxbl. RJiodena Agr. J. 28, 
71-3(1931) — The pods of camelthorn are eagerly eaten by elephants, giraffes and other 
wild animals in Africa. Their compn. is. HjO 9 4. acid-sol ash 3 2, ether ext. 1 6, 
fiber 31 0, crude protein 11 4. CaO 09, PiOj 0.24 and 17,0 IJ3% A. L. Mehring 


Experiments in spray residue removal (Streeter, et al.) IS. A study of arsenical 
residue on apples in Pennsylvania (Hodceiss, et al ) 15. Importance of microbiology 
[in study of milk and its products] (Can) IS. Life and work (on ice cream] of the late 
Professor A. C. Baer (Becker) 2. Proteins of Indian foodstuffs (Narayana) 11D. 
Influence of neutral red on respiration [of bakers’ yeast] (Gexger-Huber) 11D. Rust 
resistance in wheat (Hanna) 11D. The antagonistic substances formed during bac- 
terial fermentation (Klein) 1 1C. Apparatus for pasteurizing milk or other liquids by 
"holding process” (U S. pat. 1,792,328) 1. Vacuum tank and heated tube system for 
condensing milk or other liquid products (Brit. pat. 335,964) 1. Continuous process 
for sterilizing milk or other liquids under pressure (Brit. pat. 337,027) 1. 


Concentrated milk industries (J Vea journal ). Published monthly by the Olsen 
Publishing Co , 501-15 Cherry St. Milwaukee, Wis VoL 1, No. 1, appeared in Sept . 
1930. 

Beytiiien, A.: Laboratoriumshnch fdr den Nahrongsmittelchemiker. Dresden 
T. Steinkopff. 589 pp. M. 33; bound. M. 40 

“Cerco” — Proceedings of the First International Conference on Floor and Bread 
Manufacture, in Prague, September 22. 1927. Edited by Francis IIru§ka. Prague; 
"Cerco.” 578 pp. Reviewed in Cereal Chem 7, 193(1930). 

Index to the Literature of Food Investigation. VoL II, No. 2. Compiled by 
Agnes E. Glennie. London: H. M Stationery Office 89 pp. 2s. Reviewed in 
Food Hanuf 6 , 84(1931). 

Labb&, Henri; Le cacao et le choeolat au point de vue alimentaire et hygiSnique 
Brussels (19, Rue dcs Chartreux): Secretariat gtniral du Congr&j international des 
fabneants de choeolat et de cacao. 24 pp 

Oltvan, Nicasio: Industrias de la leche. Barcelona. Cervantes. 204 pp. 


Preserving food. Fritz Walter Racts and Wilhelm Scheffer. Fr. 694,527, 
April 25, 1930. Packing materials for food are coated with a mixt. of glycerol, a colloid 
such as agar-agar and water. 

Preserving foods. Erich Freund Fr. 695,096, May 5, 1930. Foods are pre- 
served by heating them in a soln. of agents, such as salts of open-chain hydroxy aads, 
which facilitate the swelling of the dried products. Examples are given of the use of 
Na lactate and gluconate 

. Conserving foodstuffs. Richard WuxstAtter. Ger. 513, 656, Jan. 22, 1929. 
Animal and vegetable foodstuff is conserved iby addn. of cot less than 0 004% vol of 
HCN in closed vessels Thus, meat is kept fresh for 6 weeks at 20“ with 120 to 300 
mg HCN to 5 kg of meat in a 100 1. vessel 
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and nth aq t»Hi f/ - * i or> inqn riour for cookinj put - 
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ranum 'mtte ph«pS.te In ara't ol 'oroffinwl to b*v*\ iwmt •«!«« 071 thf fi 
' 1Un I)oa?h-bf«achuig agent* comprising beta flour, etc. D V£*°J nt , Bnt. fJ5.W3, 


Dough-bleaching agent* comprising ~ untf -3ted legumes 

July 3. 1029 A dough bleaching agent is prrpd by treating fresh untrMtea^gu^ 
crmtg carotin remos.ng enryme, with a green aT SwllS be £ldedlotbe 


infusion b 

’’"’bEK ‘oi^AISrSi'MoS*. Jiir a. iflas " yiJ JiXS 

refatirely love carbohydrate content by baling a mist of rye bran or gr 


wheat gluten, rtentized white of egg is added the leaven _ CaaiG (to 

Yeast product. Chables S f*BEY, Llmeb n Bxowv and Co^*ie \ 

Standard brands. Inc.) Can 3U8 90S I eb 21. 19 11 A food ** 


ds. Inc.) Can 308 90S leb 21. 1911 A looa prawn » i t .. 
heating a milt- of 4 lbs of yea«t^ ”th°e fondue and evapg 


and 2.5 cc of phosphoric and (85%), hydrolyzing the mass, sepg ‘he residue a ^ ^ ^ 
the ext , neutralizing the excess of acid and admixing flavoring ingredients pn 


completion of the evapn 
Yeast p * ‘ " 

Standard 111 

hydrolyzing the mass, sepg the residue and evapg the ext., the excess o 
being neutralized prior to the completion of the evapn cmkic (to 

Yeast product. Ckaxi.es N I key, Elmeb B Bxown and ComAn “^L 
Standard Brands. Inc ) Can 308,911. Tel. 24. 1931 l A food I product is ****** 
hydrolyzing 4 lbs of compressed yeast with 40 cc of HCl (d 1 10/ j t h e resi- 

(85%) in an autoclave at 15-20 lb pressure for 3 hrs The ext is sepd and the 
due evapd to a pasty consistency of d 14 The acidity may he neutra 
soda, a favorable final reaction is approx neutrality to litmus . p„ v »l Baling 

Baking powder. William E SrotES and Recivald A Weight (to Roy .. tiro, 
Powder Co) Can 308,902, Teb 24. 1931 A baling powder comprises r.at 
300. Ca(H, MM* 33. Na If pyrophosphate 405 and starch 2T2 parts T „ 

Testing milk. N Gebbes's Co , G M n II Cer 510 423. Apnl M. ^ 
det whether udder disease is affecting the compn of the milk, samples . no l 

the four quarters of the udder are treated with an indicator, preferably or 
blue, and then compared one with another inventor) 

Ozonized acetone. Ciresi Fab sow IIeydev A -C (Georg Sebroeter.i 
Ger 495,021, Nov 18. 1927 A product contg active O is prepd by treating rt 
with ozonized O or ozonized air until an acid reaction has developed inet" , 
is useful as a rtatent far dufingvitAing foiled from ttn’otltd mt Ik. since a dr op 
product added to milk that has been treated with ext of guaiacum wood 
gives a blue color with raw milk but no color with boiled milk Pack- 

Apparatus for pasteurizing milk m bulk. Charles E Nostii (to Creamery 


Emulsifying apparatus suitable for use with milk 
E M Richards and Csemac Marketing Co , Ltd 
M cch. features 


ind Butter. l. o ,nnn 

Brit. 335,949, Apnl *■ 
h. features .. 

Apparatus and system of operation for continuous freezing of food materials _ 
le cream. Clarevce W Voct (to Vogt Instant Freezers, Inc.) U. S 


as ice cream. Clarevce W Voct (to \ogt Instant Freezers. Inc.) 

3-4, Feb 10 Mech. features «„iter 

Butter and margarme. Unilever N V. Fr 694.770, Apnl 30, 19~° t j,e 
and margarine of good keeping qualities are made by bringing the H-lOB conen- u 
aq constituent to above 5 ^v, 

Marganne. J. D Riedei^-E de Ha£v A. C Ger 516,119, July living 


Dlilgaimr. J. KIEDEl^E, DE 11 ALV A- „ 

incorporation of lecithin and other phosphatides into margarine is effected by dux* 
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the phcephabdcs in oxuhtcd or poty merited oils. and Incorporating the soln with the 
margarine Thus, lecithin 1 part ami an oxidimt unsaid oil 4 parts may he dissolved in 
ether, the soln c\apd ami the product mcorpomted into margarine 

Cheese. Swift 9t Co Ger 513.000). Jan 0. 1025 Emulsified cheese Is produced 
by treating the pulverized cheese with an emulsify n»g agent, sterilizing and finally 
emulsify tng without heating 

Conserving meat, etc. OttoSindl Ger 513,710. Oct 27. 1027 The meat, etc, 
is treated with the condtnsed proilucts passing oxer from a wood distn ot nliout 400*. 
the tar oil, MeOH and acid hi\mg hern removed 

Cake, pastry, etc. Pomosin WrRKit G m n II Ger 510,303, Nov 2,1020. The 
deterioration of e-iki . pastry etc . into a drv and stale condition is retarded b) thor 
onghly incorporating pectin into the calc, etc , mist Tramples arc given 

Jams, marmalade, etc. A \V Reach Brit 330.321, July 22, 1029 In making 
jams, marmalade, conserves, cowfcctiomrj, etc . the sugar is added in the form of an 
aq soln (preferably contg 40% or more sugar) obtained by Imvution or diffusion 
treatment of the sugar l«tt, followed by conen and purification and dccolonntion 
Tea extracts, etc. t> Meonvcn and P A Wickmsnn Rnt 335.001. July 1. 
1020 Tea leaves are treats d with an org solvent (such as petroleum ether, pen- 
tane, ClICIi or ether), the solvent is removed to leave a dark green p iste, nml from the 
latter the chlorophyll, fat und wax like components nre removed by traatment first 
with "Ih-SO^I, ale. and then with a solvent such as petroleum ether, and a tea nroma 
residue is obtained by distg off the list mentioned solvent A fat. oil or wax may also 
l>c used ns a solvent by allowing the Un leaves to stand with it for a sufficiently long 
time The tea paste mav bo dild with sugar to deposit the tea aroma on the latter, 
and caffeine and tannic acid exts may !>c added, prepd from tea loaves remaining m 
the extn npp Tablets may lie prepd from the product and it may be mixed with 
candy, chewing gum. milk or other edible substances 

Apparatus for drying tea. J. A Main, lint 330.6 ID. June 14, 1020 Structural 
features. 

Alimentary salt p Wooo Rnt. 336.270. Tcb 18. 1020 Sol ns. contg Mg salts 
art added to sotid NaCl to give proportions similar to those of salts from sea water and 
the wet mixt is dehydrated as desenbed In Rnt 310,203 (IT A 24, 2513) Org Mg 
salts may Ik used and some of the Mg may Ik In the form of itisol salts or finely div tiled 
or colloidal material 

Food for animals. R A Legi-ndrh Rnt 330 014. Nov 3,1023. Preservation 
of feeds such ns straw , bran or oats mixed with mol isscs is facihtateil by adjusting the 
P n 6f the containeil moisture to a value between 0 ami 11 by the addn of vanous sub- 
stances effective for this purpose 

Preserving green fodder. Gustav I'inceruno Ger 513,557, Nov 20. 1025 
Green fodder is treated with a Cl evolving electrolyte, t f . NaCl soln and subjected 
to electrolysis The cathode is surrounded by a diaphragm App is desen btd 
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European laboratories for the testing of materials Franklin L. Iiv krktt. 
Meek htt[. 53, 201-1(1031) E. H 

Drying the output of the chemical plant. Raltii Becker Chem. Met. Eng 38, 
0-1-6(1031) — A survey of commercial drying equipment and applications. 

L. W. T. Cummings 

The heating and drying of granular materials by convection. W. Gilrert. Enn~ 
ttrer 150, 500-2, 630-2. 574-5, 617-0, 040-2(11*30) — A study of the rate of heat transfer 
from hot gases to granular lumps of coal, cement, day, etc., tinder varying conditions 
of lump sue, gas velocity and gas temp Graphs and formulas arc given from which 
the rate of drying over a wide range of conditions can Ik ented D. H, Dill 

The economy of hot-air drying with regard to the highest permissible temperature 
of the product to be dried. 6d0n Vajpa Chem Fabnk 1530, 25-7; cf C. A 24, 
300G — The results of colons of the heat consumption and power requirements for mr 
Gradation In parallel and counter current driers and the low ering of the vapor pressure 
of hygroscopic materials as a function of the water content are shown on 4 charts 

J H. Moore 
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Hydrogen In modem industry. Rene Dcbrisat. Same* tnd 1029, 323-4. 

E J. C. 

Dust and air filtration. R. C. Rows Can ifining J. 52, 192-0(1931)—- The 
advisability of Uterine air for various machines is rmpbaured Types of dusts and 
advantages gamed by filtration are pointed out. The amount of filter surface is impor- 
tant W. II Rot\-ton 

The theory of rectification In packed columns. E. KiRSCrtBAoL Chem. Fabnh 
1931, 38-10. 51-3. C3-5. cf C. A. 24, 4191 —A math method is developed for cal eg 
the height and diam of packed towers, which takes into account. the phys properties 
of the trn it and quantities rectified It has the advantages that in most cases the re- 
sults may be obtained graphically, and a chart shows curves for detg the height of 
intermittent and continuous towers. J. H. Moore 

Moisture in technical gases. EL Application of moisture calculations. Fried- 
rich LCth Arch EifenhutUnv 4, 185-92(1930); cf. C. A. 24, 2314 —After a dis- 
cussion of the practical application of moisture ealens., various methods for measur- 
ing the moisture content of gases are descntvd, among them the wet and dry bulb 
method, the pressure temp method, direct weight method and Haar hygrometer 

II. Stoerti 

Chemical warfare. Michele Gran. Ririifa ehtm sei. tnd. I, 170-8, 193-201, 
249-51, 260-72. 2S9-306. 321-30(1930) — Chem and phys. properties, tonaty. uses 
and manuf of poison gases used in the World War are described E M. Snores 
Apparatus for defense against tone gases. R. Mascuxb. Comp! rend. }v2, 
332-1(1931) — The principle of the app is as follows respiration takes place in » dosed 
bell, the expired air is passed into a soda soln which absorbs the CO«, the diminished 
vol of air being supplemented by pure O from a small tank of compressed gas Such 
an app weighing 10 Ig maintains comfortable respiration for one person for „ to 3 
hra. The app is inexpensive and light in wt. and may also be made of sufficient sue 
to protect several people at the same time. Albert L. RawltvJ 

Chemical reactions in the orygen isolation mask. Albert Htocn Z t'* 
Schiess u Sprentstoffie 2S, 379-81, 422-5(1930) — A discussion of the ebem reactions 
involved and the chem problems to be solved in the design of a practical isolation- 
type gas mask As fillers the alkali superoxides do not furnish suffiaent O. and hence 
a small auxiliary O container is necessary Other pnnapal objections to this type ot 
filler are (I) the high temp of the air entering the lungs and (2) the high breathing 
resistance of the canister The alkali superoxides discussed are Na-Ot. KiO, ana a mm 
of the two. or KTsaO, A newer type of filler contains alkali chlorates (cf C. A 24, 
5036) The reaction which furnishes O is started by a type or ignition which results 
«n an initial burst of O which then continues at a rate sufficient for the needs of respira 
tion This filler is free from the objections cited against the alkali superoxide fillers 

A. L Khtler 

Burning a cadent from sodium chlorate. J. W. Deem A'em Zealand J. At' 42. 
55(1931) —Clothing worn during spraying with NaClOi for weed eradication should 
be washed free of all traces of the salt before being exposed to an open fire In 
case, failure to observe this precaution resulted in severe burns on the lower limbs. 

K D Jacob 

Insulation for high temperatures. E. F. Zeiner. Power 73, 104-6(1931) — Ther- 
mal conductivities of furnace-insulating materials and of insulating cements are com- 
pared D B Dnx 


The thermal properties of ammomates and analogous compounds and their use in 
absorption refrigerating machines (Plank, Vahl) 2. Heat transfer in liquid NH» 
(Hzrsch) 2 Determination of the local strength of fabrics, felts, paper, etc. (ScttuBSSl) 
1. Solid COi from Mexico (Martin) 18. Porous material for heat insulation, etc 
(BnL pat. 336 318) 18. 


A n n ua if e de la Federation des Industries Chumques de Belgique. Les prodtutJ 
Chimiques beiges. Brussels The Federation. 112 pp 

An Index to Acts of Parliament and Statutory Rules and Orders Affecting the 
Chemical Industry. London The Assoca. of British Chemical Manufrs 24 pp 
Reviewed in Chem Trade J 88, 170(1931) 

Berl-Lunge ChemischrtecSmische Untersuchungsmethoden. Sth ed , revised and 
enlarged. Edited by Ernst Berl. Band L Berlin lltrschwaldsche Buchhandlang 
1260 pp Bound. M 98. 

Die chennsche Industrie des Dents then Reiches, Jahrgang 1939-1931. Band IX 
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of "Deutsche Wiitschaftsbachem " Beilin- B8rscn- und rinanilitcratur. A -G 
Bound, M, 25 Reviewed in Chimit & Industrie 25, 2G2, Plashes 6* Melded Products 7, 

1M 'graf'e. V : Kaofmannische GnmdJagea Act Wwrolrande und Warenkenntnis. 
Band I. Ilalbbmd 1 of '‘Grafts Ilandbuch dcr organischcn Warenfcunde." Stuttgart - 
C E. rot'thel Verlig C21 pp. M 39 ReMcwcd in Chimie (f tndustrtc 24, 12S5 

Gran enciclopedia de qufmica Industrial. Qufmica de Muspratt. Suplemento II. 
Barcelona Trancisco Sen 332 pp Ptas. 21 60, bound, lias. 30 50 Of C. A 24, 

Kiefer, Paul J , and Stuart, Milton C ■ Principles of Engineering Thermody- 
namics New York John Wdcy & Sons 545 pp *4 50 Reucwcd m Mech £«g 
53 , 243(1931) 


Separation of gas mixtures. Ges. fCr Linde's Eismasciunen A -G Ant Gasver- 
fllSsioung Gcr 613.C&3, Apr 20. 1929. Addn to 490.878 (C A 24, 2214) Gas 
imxts., such as air, arc resolved into components by liquefaction anil fractional evapn 
in an npp such ns described in 490,578, but in which the heat-exchangers and storers 
arc modified Cf C A 24, 5117. 

Gas reactions or purifications. Compacnib Internationale pour le fabrica- 
tion dks essences et FETroles. Tr C94.997. Aug 2, 1929. In treating gases or 
vapors with catalytic or punfjing agents a cylindrical or annular chamber closed at 
both ends is used, in which the catalj st or purifying agent is placed betw een 2 perforated 
partitions winch nllow a free space at each end for the gas Perforated tubes for the 
admission of n reactivating agent and perforated tubes for the exit of the gases formed 
during the reactivation run through the mass parallel to the axis of the chamber. 

Separabon of dust from gases. Woodall-Duckiiam (1920), Ltd., and A. M. 
Dt'CkiiAXt lint 330,201, June 0. 1929. Sepn. of suspended matter from a gas, such 
as that resulting from the passage of air through a bed of coal and *ha!e for stratification 
and rcmo\ al of impunties, is facilitated by adding a gas or \ apor such as steam or a 
liquid spray and so oltenng the relative ds. of the gas and dust and in some cases caus- 
ing cohesion of the dust by wetting Vanous details of procedure and control of the 
treatment are desenbed, including an automatic control for the admission of the steam 
or other treating agent. 

Separating fatty or waxy substances from solutions. Deutsche Gasolin A.-G 
(Johann K PfafT, Kurt Battger and Adolf Siewche, inventors) Ger. 510.401, May 17, 
1927. See Tr. G77.3S5 (C. A. 24, 3110). 

Emulsions. Deutsche Hvdrierwbree A.-G Ger 513,813. Jan 17, 1929. 
Addn, to 512,970 (C. A. 25, 1303) In emulsifying substances insol or only slightly 
sol in water, the emulsifying agent of 512,979 is replaced by the reaction products of the 
esters of monobasic org acids and ales of high mol wt.. with poly basic org acids. Thus, 
ohm ole is cstcnCed with AcOll in the presence of II|BO, and the product treated 
with adipic acid The product is used to emulsify peanut oil or other neutral oils In 
the presence of a small quantity of NaOlI. Another example is given 

Moistening pulverulent materials. Ottokar URnASCn. Austrian 120,100, June 
15, 1930, A uniform and still pulverulent product is obtained by treating the materials 
with the vapor or spray or the moistening liquid in a rotary drum having loosed or fixed 
subdividing means. The treatment of stone dust, touadrj sand, flue dust, fine ores 
and cement is referred to. 

Separating lump materials according to their behanor toward rays of short wave 
length, including RCntgen, cathode or ultra-violet rays. Fried. Knurr Grusonwbrk 
A.-G Ger. 61 b, 1 30. J uly 27. 1927. 

Stenliring closed vessels. Arthur Vondran. Ger 513,032, Mar 27, 192S. A 
reversible air or gas current moistens and carries around the disinfecting agent 

Canister construction for breathing apparatus. R. II. Davis. Bnt. 336.674. July 
19, 1929. 

Bse of sodium peroxide and similar compounds in cartridges of respiration appara- 
tus, Deutsche GasglCuucht-Auer Ges. and 1 1 anseatische ArrARATEBAU Ges 
L. Yon Bremen & Co Bnt 337,170, Nov. 7, 192S. In npp of this character, 
of closed circuit type, ev otution of O is effected at the commencement of breathing by 
the introduction into the app. of a gaseous acid such as CO, or IIC1 (which may be 
generated from an effervescent powder or supplied in suitable flasks). Various details 
ol app are described 

Refrigerating agents. K. Bergl Brit 330,557, June 11. 1029 In a relrigerat- 
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i:t ipita trplTjrt >' «J»a crcit a- r; ?»ITj vA*i . th» Kl!i njoi are 
03 eaian't.'M 13 a L«r=d such at HjSO. which ce-rrrts then isM » co3-rti*t> fcm. 
\ ir.ra d'tili cf app and efttiLoa are (JfwW. 

Absorbent for ei» with a=o=j a refnjerotej «??*r* t=t Hamt F. £*itB (to 
Frrd»-re CoT> ) US 1,791.515, Frb 10 A cat cf SrCJi aad UXOi u iced « 
13 JIH| lb«t»st 

Inirdator*. I G Fatst'citd A-G Fr PM.15I, AprillS, 1333. Betcocdoet 
is j wires art mrclated fojr CUof^ti cht a -led by ti* hardesse j of prfynenzatxc. c°" 
densat.o'i or tnt'icmun products of bctaiene hydrocarbons do Ix^T tlartx cr 
ntetU* 

InsnUtor*. L G FAMrrxrxo A-C Fr €34.423. April 23. 1330 The ersd«=*i- 
tion products cAta ted from etben cr frwtiai cf dJeutenyhc acids asd pcfrbyiric 
ais. described o Fr CS3.K3 (C A 24, 0>4I) art used 11 cttdators 13 tU- c. cactan 
and app 

tnli!3{ caterui. Cnrir Otar*. Fr W, April 35, IS3) A »r=*f *=- 
lindc miaiitioj cutrrul is compe-ried of a «rVir»^ oO raitd w-th MpO. enmar.etc. 

Htat-msnlahsi roitrrviL I. G P itg rtnn. A.-G Ent. 23€,1€3. March II. 
1923 S«Fr C01JX.HC A 25,1301) 

WaterpToofiiij riaieniii asd catiafartzre cf electrical tsralaboe. R. C- N * 

Prt. 510 731, Atr 23. I ,J 2? Articles ltd ai tbw cf nirtoi. iv'ntM 
dar cr the hie *rt cnprernated w-th coal tir, tar oil. pitch or cmil ar cnttrial. cd« 
and itatnrf a * sols, cf ClfiO a=d fbid, and £=aEy heated to 233* fcr 3-1- tr»- 
Vawsa detail and e'diatxi cf procedure art docilot 

He*!- and KT=d-ct*=l*p*j. M. Ciat Ent. 333.44 0. Oct. 24, I 925 -, 
ft3f=e of tie cosboitsos of tree did ii cscd f irritably in tie proportion cf SO 1 * “ 
r=ort) w-th other tmlenali svch at t-VftTi. "rdcate wool” and a s=*3 prop^*->^“ 
lasting mbitaaces snch a* rtarci or favd nbcatr*. cr with day and grannlited ctrx. 
etc. Cf C A. 24. «*S7 


14-WATER. SEWAGE AND SANITATION 


t=d ciastral water 1324-1929. Adrarce*. process**, Ii!cr*i=rt- H. 
-Zli 55, No. 17. FertxAriSib-. No 1. 1-23M931) E- 'Jv. 

— !t cooition* a! Sweetwater. Trot H •: ROBOTS. P'OC J.-‘ 


r sti»3 baxtow 

PotaVe 

Each. Cl*-t -Zlr ; . „ ., , 

■Water *=ppty coaht-ms a! Sweetwiter, Texas. H. 1.'- Robots. Fr<* i 
Fm» Btic V.c-ii Sl^rt 5<k->U 27 -DO, V 5 Ph.b Jlrslik E*i Altirsat 11, W, l^J*^; 
21. 1931) — Tie new Bitter Crrti supply cf 2'/i cilZZ-on jal*. per day ffia a prn—t 
*=ppfy t/ 2 ^alt fsr^il-s wa^r cf r»f q=ahry for 11/W people. WP’ 

Cl^atxxi b used. C- E- FciHS 

Water wort* cf £e City cf Ueteo. E^raaro i fnjx a. Arroxio Ortstjo*^? 
AuOs vo \ Acosta. 5ntr^;: Rctrr RVla J. Jcae. 1930, 11-7; U. 5 F»3 

A'rrrsij, 11, W. 70a 24. U£U) — Tie jonire of the water «*t Xod3=ScDSprt=^ 

a-*Dcrt 20 cdl*s seerth ii the cry Eecanie cf prtnoc* occaaiocal eoett it>». * 

aj» cf 01 p p. 13. cf Cl u cot aldrrf. The present srppfy is to be edarxed to a 
capacity of 103 r-TTyjo ph. per day. C. R- FrttXM 

Deretop=ecl cf grocsd water spppCea. R. o Jostr^ 21 4 m /h',* Jftjjf'* 
r^ C ^ £ ’ : ' i -^mr- c^e' . <>4-7 1 . C 5 Fa) Hesh'i Aldradr *1, W. I3fjaa.31. 1S3U 
05 200 water a^pf^ia ej if tcsrgnn. fid ~ cse prtKnd water as a sonme. Drilled 
ex*' «OT.pcncal a=-d less Lke!y to become coctamrated « v *o d=x weHs. Coc^* 1 - 
,e ~l cd water from <Ae. t a T3-- . ated or ctieraw tcdaToraile strata is esientnl 

C. K. FcUXts . 

Analjaa cf t* water *=d depoci. frwn fc- sp-sg, cf tie *T»aSrs cf Eas=a” 
cf Tamara-idxa . J Diae. £».’ sun C ukIc C*i 5, 233-43(1333) — AsdTtxd & -* 
*reprt=. J H- KteST 

Tie cisojiioaa cc=po=ds in m wi^rr -methods for their atndy. J. C3 a^- 

nmzi l! z.irvt [2 L 23, i7a 10,233-13^1333) —Attentwa b caTed to tiej«-- 

ranE£ T “ *T?a c» ctK^niHci aeph. pact □ sea water. A renew is grra « t-e 
exatmx cstthods which erjit be a— Led to the study cl the icHomr=Z da»« “J* 
free h'Hi. cata, rdratea. ihi rr — . total S and orj. compds. y 3 

’ * ... 2 -- data are prej and co oew methods are *3?3teted. 

Joss B Estwe* 
p=r^caioa phcl *t Kdtngsbers- G- Sarnxa aSO 
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Ukpcuk. Cos h U*«uw/arft 74, 7.1 0. 101-1, 1C 1 ? >32(10.11) —A new water purification 
system was (omtmrtnl at ttie 11»ntmh«( waterworks of Krtulgst>crg in ItO* ami livid, 
ami details of the astern amt its operation arc given, with nnuirroa illustrations T tie 
vclliiw raw water is softened with time water and claritird amt decoloriml bv adding Rl>- 
00 ms atnm per l . followed l«v rapid nitration through a quart* «*ml litter after a settling 
period The older slow sand nitration plant i « atilt in inf l>»Uv detns of color, hard- 
ness, free CO*. fn amt permanganate requirement are nude Ik tore, during and after 
treatment I'uctrrlal tests atm are made A dear and ahno<t colorless water is ob- 
tained front the tuillt ctdored ground (later It. W K'AS 

An intefrrtlng water-rnriticatlon change. Otto JtrnrL ami AuirxT WlCKt rtM 
(‘Aewi I {•[' l", JO.* MltVitn A nummarv of vhangrs made in a soda time vvatcr-softrn 
mg s% strut and the remit* obtained air gi\rn a ini hiding coat* M C Hoorits 

Sterlllrstlon of water by metals. f llti nrrt ami l* Ktrujarp tWiM rm 4 
102 , IM 7111X11). if Comf'l x»l lift, 707(1 tXVt), I akhovsky. 18S, UXt*(lW«) ~ 
f'rtvlou* work hat shown ttie rllwlcnev of Ag. 7u and Mg in destnning the micro 
organisms m water the cvpts here repotted «hnw that water is freed from ff fiVi, 
pathogenic wgmiiani, ami Ihiurtxing baitrna lix passing It oxer a prepu called silver 
auiul or liv agitating it with the silver sand Ihe organisms disappear more rapidly 
from water at *17* ttun at a lower temp 1 tie presence of NaCI in the water retard* the 
process of bacterial destruction It is shown that vvutrr thus treated contains less than 
OlXUttig of Ag per I N M Nam or 

Experience with the lime-ha ryt* pretest. A l nrormcivi /be tl ilrwa M, 
Vlll-V(lWl>) — llir resntts of a no. of Investigations on wat»r purification Installations 
are presented *1 Use effect of the addn of lime and t«ar>ta. and ttie limit of softening 
are detd Anrs 8. Smith 

Iloiler-wtter conditioning. A Pittsburgh development. J N’ Wrtaii ano If A. 
Iacrsos. J'ro« i.»t AV» li cit I'm* 4ft. .07 42(llXld), d t' .1 21, It 107. —Success 
In boiler operation at high pressures dct-emls upon the tlmelv and correct analysis of the 
constantly changing boiler 1I|0 Fundamental requirements of boiler 1 1»0 conditioning 
establishes tlul a sufliclent amt of dissolved material (cails'iute or phosphate) must Ik 
maintained to give them etpuUbria, alt org or saponlnalde nnterial must l*e ehminatesl 
ami a min toucii of solids in fcesl 11,0 l<c iiuintainesl Numerous sped tie examples, 
from the Pittsburgh area, of such conditioning are cited PiiWAan S. IIovkiss 

Determining the Quality of boiler-feed water by the electrical method. Yt\ M. 
Kostkikiv, /ttribwi /cp/.-rdk. Inst (7V.«*sr lAerme 7ok Inst . Kttttt i) lo.tO, No 2, 
27-32— Hie Jierformance of the feeds Northrup instrument of Philadelphia Is de- 
scribed A A. IbnitruvuR 

lXirlflcstlon ed sea water for boilers. I Suit; ami O Tomosyav ,-trrrNilft- 
kiMiiiv Kfflyonot 1W0, No. 10, 101 -Cv — Prevention of CuSll« formation is 

of primary Importance Ninety-live ' \ of the Ca is ppld bv treating 100 cc. of water 
with 0 flit g Nu.CO, Pair result* are obtalnrtl even with 007.V J Na,CO, 

V Kai lent v*K\ 

The study of the fouling of steam turbine paddles. Jvirs Kavoouv Cka/car tl 
l*J 11. 1 JJi'SKliWlt.—Tiui k’rtVU turlihtes running on steam at 14-1.1 kg at 320* 
suddenly gave trouble after some )cnrs <4 satisfactory performance, bv blade fouling In 
2 weeks so that the rotor was quite out of Iwlauce. ’Poo analyses of the. deposits are 
given, the major constituents Iwing CO,. CaO, PcjO, and SilS It xras concluded 
that the trouble was due to the ladlcr fcesl water* 1 math this was held at 40-11* of 
alky., ». e , almut 2 g per 1 Nunc discussion is given as to how the detHwits arose and 
also a description of the kind of corrosion seen in the steel tidies of water reheatm 
^ , . fv I. It. IfTlirRTON 

Practlcsl operation of sewage works. C lv Kruri R, rf «ii (’ini I ne l, tM-4 
(11*30) — lids Is a committee rvinitl and subsequent discussion l*et,ire the Sanitary ling 
Ulv. A tiler, N<c. Civ 11 ling The report is a general rev lew of sewage-plant ot»e ration ami 
outlines principles for projier pnvedure. 1 lie detailed te<ts for control purtHwe are given 
together with suggestions ns to the reporting of cs>st «lata, tic. The discussion, showing 
wide variance in iwrsonal oolnlmi, was based upmi the value of the various detns. ami 
their relationship to the |>nuiteiiis in question linWARii S. IforKivs 

The simple facts about sewage treatment. Oio (1 Nasmith C,m 7*aS. 

A *2, 7l> tt(ltktl). — ,\ discussion of sewage treatment, with particular reference to the 
North 'loronto activated -sludge plant, wtiUh treats a normal dry weather How of about 
4*mlHion gallons jver day from a residential district of M.000 t>eoi'le. The j'lant consists 
«4 a storm water tank, bar screens, primary settling tanks, aeration tank* In which 
udng ait bubble* give live sewage a spiral motion, tvual settling tanks, sludge-digestion 
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tanks anil *Us* covmd drying beds The effluent is non putreseihle and contami 15-20 
ppm suspended matter, its quality being better than that ol the Don RUer, Into which 
it flows The primary and activated sludges are continuously digested together, the 
[0.000 cu ft of gas collected being employed for heating the incoming sludge and lor lab 
purposrs Digestion is complete In a month The digested sludge contains W% erf 
matter and appro* 2% N, and ts odorless R E Thompson 

Sewage-reclamation plant for Los Angeles. It V. Counter. HVsf ConxftxcftM 
fines 5, MO 23(11*30). V S 1'ub Health l.ttr Abslrocls It, S, 10(Jan 17, 1031) — - 
In order to study sewage reclamation, the City of Los Angeles placed In operation ia 
May, 1930, an ex ptl sewage plint of 200,000 gal -per day capacity. The problems to W 
studied are outlined C. R FtUttl 

Modified form ol ImholT tank used lo lour Oklahoma town*, raas*: R Kt'C- 
l.ng News Record 106, 1 12(1031) — General practice ol allowing 1 V-20% ol top arts (or 
gas rents is probably satisfactory where there is daily supervision of mech means 
is employed to break up the scum, but experience has indicated that a greater area must 
be allowed for gas vents In installations where Utile attention U paid to operation. In 
modified type ol tank employed in 4 town* In Oklahoma, 00% of the top Is left tor scum 
accumulation, the sludge bed being placed nearby to ollovr the scum to be thrown trow 
the tank with a fork when excessive nmts interfere with escape of the gas. R E T. 

Thermophilic digestion of sewage aotids. IV. Fresh lohds and activated sludge- 
VVlLtC't RlUOLPS AND II 2lFUKn.Giu.iv [nd £*g Chrm 2J, 67-0(1931), cf C A 
25, 157 — Digestion of lab samples of daily addn* of fresh and activated sewage solids 
was accomplished at fO'in the short period of 2 1 days, sreding materials produced under 
similar thermophilic conditions having been used These expts. indicate that a d«T 
charge ol 50% volatile matter as fresh sludge can be assimilated The sludge so ob- 
tained had all of the characteristics of well -digested material Additional work Is tot* 
conducted on • semi plant scale roWA»D S Honnss 

Dewatering sewage sludge on glass-covered sand beds. G C Home* 

Sand 2,0-70(1031) — Class<ovtrtd beds afford means ol at least partially control mg 
odors from drying sludge, liy protecting the sludge from ram the wca wn be reduce a 
as much as 50%. O L Ktt» 

Separate sludge-digestion plant at Toledo mechanically operated throughout 
Harvey P Joses Eng Next-Record t0«, 3'?T-02(l?3l) — A description is pv«* 
what is stated to be the worlds largest mechanically operated sep »Iudge-dig«li®“ 
plant, now under construction at Toledo, Ohio Treatment will include prechlorination 
coarse screening, grit remo\a), sedimentation, sep sludge digestion and sludge drying 
Mech equipment will provide for automatic cleming of coarse screens, conwuoui 
cleaning of grit chambers, continuous sludge removal from sedimentation tanks, skiff 
mmg of scum and oil from the latter, and agitation of sludge during digestion, roe 
plant, which is the final step in a 14 year program for cleaning op the Maumee River, 
designed to sirvc the 1950 population of 000.000, contributing a mean daily flow ol ro 
million gallons Prechlorination will be employed to eliminate odors and reduce tne 
bacterial load the chlorination plant being designed for an ultimate capacity o' 
lb of Cl, per day, cquiv too dosage of 15 p p m based on the max dry « rather How®' 
140 million gallons per day anticipated m 1 950 The screenings will be destroyed «t tat 
municipal incineration plant Digestion tank capacity equiv to 2 23 cu ft per cap 1 ” 
will be provided, including G months’ sludge storage during the winter The gas formea 
wilt be collected in dome* and utilized for maintaining the optimum digestion lemF 
Provision is also being made lor maintaining the pu value of the sludge at the optimum 
fer digestion The drying beds will be glass -eov ered, the space provided being t 
02 j sq ft per capita. 1 lie dried sludge -will be used for reclaiming low ly 1 ®* * T . W 'IL 
The cost of the plant was estd at $1,971,000 and the actual bids were appror 5% low" 
^ „ R. r THOMPSON 

The influence of chlonne on an activated-sludge process. H D Bell. 

Surveyor JO, 217-S(l03l) cf C A 24, H50 —Since bleaching powder « cheaper 

liquid Cl for small plants, it was used to reduce the load on the t»o-aer«K“j 
?? mXy . <7 ° ‘ ricrras r m plant capacity resulted from chlorination. The 9®" 
diluent showed an av o! 2 0 p p m of nitrate N.thus showing that putrefaction 
decreased by Cl treatment A L. Floe* 

tncUlB « filt * r »- Wu E Stanley. Ctttl Ent I, 
(1930); el C A 25, 3GS — A general review of the materials used in sewage filter 
_ , . _ , Epwaro S ftpP* , '' s , 

xtaJS/SSSS? nmterials to prevent dogging. Trank W. Jones. C»w l »t 
1x8-20(1930) — The sue and durability of filter-bed material must be such as l® m* are 
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on abundant air supply through the entire moss Surface growths seal the beds, di- 
minish the mr supply and came "pond Inc." This is also caused by application of 
improperly treated sewage Disintegration of the beds may cause clogging in the 
depths. decreasing the voids. This may also lie caused by the rough surfaces of the 
aggregate* retiming the solids Uniform particles of clean material should 1* used, 
regardless ol sire They must be ns durable as possible to retard disintegration by 
» Fathering Toward S. HontWt 

Operating (Uteri to remove organic growths- Ciias. C Hommon Cmf I>£ 1, 
lKl-S(l'l'U)) — Study of about CO sewage tricklmg-fdtrr bed* in this country shows that 
while reasonabl) clean titters are obtained naturally it is doubtful If the process is satis- 
factory The uncertain natural removal of clogRed material by sloughing, entirely 
licyond the control of plant operators, is a disquieting feature of plant control. Control 
of sloughing and killing of surface algae was accomplished by dr>tng the beds for 21 bn 
every 7 d.a>* This eliminated "ponding" and cleaned the top 12 In of material of 
adhering particles b> action of tlie sewage flow when rc-ndnutted to them The results 
of this practice in the Canton, O .plant wrretn accordance with expectation and prevented 
the more or less periodic 'ponding ' of the beds Toward b Hopkins 

Experiments on the destruction of the filter fly (Psychoda). \V. D Scouluir and 
II H Oolotiiokpb The Surreyor 70, 2111-20(11)31) — Tints. were made on 2 filters 
with cresote oil emulsion and o-diehlorobcntene hxpts in l. e>Unders showed tliat 
vapors from o-dichlorobcnrrnc tilled the flies in 10 mm. Treatment on filters at the 
rate of 1 gallon per day per 437 sq yds. of filter surface inhibited breeding of I'tyehcJa 
after 10 days' treatment and gave Immunity for a month It was twice as effective as 
the creosote emulsion in paraffin oil One gallon of creosote emulsion per day was 
rerded per 220 sq yds. of filter surface J lies gradually returned when the treatment 
was stopped A. L. Tldkr 

Notes on the determination of biochemical oxygen demand. W D H atvjrld 
and K Morkurt. Sftrogc UV*r /. 2, Ml-S(lWO) —The ditn method was found to 
he accurate to 6','p if the bottles were carefully cleaned with cleaning soln , rinsed and 
dried, and if the org matter In the ifdn water was well stabilised and the water itself 
not toxic to the normal bacterial flora. Distil, water for diln gave low results, 600 p. p m , 
bicarbonate water higher results. and natural well tenter still higher results. Adop- 
tion 1$ recommended of a standard ililn water contg Ca. Mg. No. liCD,. SO» and Cl 
ions Data ore given which show that rublier stoppers have on O demand and should 
never be substituted for glass stoppers in the incuh rtion bottles. W. D. Hatpirld 
Effect of sunlight and gTcen organisms onreseratlon of streams. Wilucm UtinOLrs 
AND li. llGimruiKUN JnJ 1 rtg Cksm 2J, T.’WifUOl). cf C. A. 2J, 4700—' This lab. 
study is tnserl upon tbc dissolved O, blochem O demand and H roll tests of samples 
collected from the Delaware River for 21 hr. periods. Results, presented In chart form, 
indicate that the dissolved O Increased rapidly during the forenoon, reaching a max. 
between noon and -1 r. M. During the night a decrease was noted until the lowest point 
was reached at 3 a m . with n subsequent Increase again otter daylight This occurred 
in spite of temp decrease during the night hrs. Many expts. conlirm the belief tliat this 
O is Riven off by blue green algae growths in vigorous activity. These data have important 
bearing on stream -pollution surveys, particularly in summer seasons and discredits after- 
noon sampling if these specimens of algae ore present. Toward S. IIodkins 

Technic of stream-pollution Investigations. T. W. Moiilman. T. 1- Hr brick and 
H. Claris Sworn. Ind ling Chem 2J, 209-13(103 1 ) — Spcci il considerations are to 
be noted in the sampling of a polluted mcr. A carefully chosen sampling program is to 
be followed and the most representative points in the stream used for the testing stn- 
tlons._ bottom samples should l*e carefully collected to assure the elimination of sludge 
deposits. Composite samples are a necessity for correct data. Interesting diagrams 
locating proper sampling stations ore given RdWARD S. 1 lor kins 

Experimental studies of natural purification In polluted waters. IV. Influence of 
the plankton In tha biochemical oxidation of organic matter. C. T. HtnTBRrtcui, 
w. C. TukdY and n. J. Tiirriault. U. S Pub Health Kef'ls 4ft, 333-120(1031); cf 
C. A, 24, 2220 —A till dextrose-peptone »i>ln (I), which could be readily and accurately 
reproduced, was vised in n senes of expts. designed to show the functions of the bacteria 
and the plankton and the probabte Interrelationships of the 2 groups of organisms In the 
bioeliem. oxidation process. The results obtained In these expts. indicated that* 
(1) Dil I preserved free from blol activity did not absorb any dissolved O under the 
conditions of these tests. (2) When Inoculated with bacteria in pure culture, dd. I 
lav ored their growth, and they increased rapidly in no., reaching a limiting poput vtion 
by Ihc second day ol incubation This limiting no was m untamed for long periods of 
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time (1) While liactertx were actively multiplying, O was depleted at * rapid rate 
Alter the limiting r,o. had been reached, thn depletion of dissolved O practically ceased 
although the hung bacterial population irmained high (4) The results observed 
with mued cultures ot bacteria, free from plankton, were the same as with purt cultures, 
except that the extent of oxidation was nomrwbat greater (5) The proto/onn t« 
puhum grew well m the presence of bacteria in dil I but was not able to grow m din Ike 
absence o! liactciva V. hen the conctt of food in the Wcdillttl was Iticteoscd KJO-’IUOU 
fold Coiptdium grew well in the absence oC bacteria The conclusion was reKhed that 
in the (til medium the bacteria act as "collectors ' or "concentrators" of the tPb'iaivw 
food (b) Colptdtum growing in [nire ctilturc used lip the O The amt of O used, 
however, was comparatively small (7) When bacteria nnd plankton were grown to- 
gether in vlit I. the results obtained during the first 2 days of incubation were approx the 
same os when bacteria only were present. Alter the lust 2 days, however, the bacterial 
nos were not maintained but were reduced rapidly, the reduction being accompanied by 
a plankton increase Moreov er, the oxidation process did not cease but continued a* is 
natural polluted waters IH) In general the extent of oxidation observed W do 
directly with the complexity of the tuol factors present— that is, the greater the variety 
of organisms acting in the medium, the more extensive the O depletion observed. I* 1 *” 
on the results obtained the theory is advanced that the chief function of eertauipbj 1 * 
ton in the hiochem oxidation process is to Veep the bacteria] population reduced t*w* 
the satn point and thus to provide conditions tin tabic for continuous bacteria] miubpli 
cation this in turn resulting in more complete oxidation Support is given to this 
theory by the results obtained m expts. ta which the limiting nos. of bactrna were rr 
duced by phys and chem means Such reductions in bacterial nos. were invanaoiy 
followed by renewed bacterial multiplication and oxidation J A. ''Ewbdy 

Some Inter-relationships of plankton and bacteria in natural purmeaboo . « ■ P® 1 " 
luted water C T D irrTCRrirLO avd W C. I’urdv Ini £>»f Chem W* **“' 5 

<1031). cf C A 22, 222.1— Xorml polluted lf|0 contains many baetena and plankton, 

if these arc removed or killed oxidation ceases Studies with D et'Cttnfi and bacteria 
free Cblpidtum m putt culture were undertaken to show the relationship between tnc 
Active multiplication of tnctiria caused rapid adsorption of O by the HiO until a UB*« • 
concn was reached Use of the pure plankton culture gave moderate O depletion, 
ad rant of the cultures gav e rapid O adsorp tion during periods of bacterial 
and also after the limiting value of Col piJ turn had been reached This indicates tn 
the function of plankton in polluted streams is to maintain the bacterial populatio 
below their limitiug value and to provide suitable conditions for their tnuibphcau . 
thereby giving more complete oxidation Epwaro S. Honuss > 

A routine method for direct determination of B. cob in Urge quantities of water 
a sobd medium. I Die vert and P Etrillard Ann senicei Tech hye V J*“ ? 
Parti 1920 — In Trance the common test for B colt is by the use of 0 1% pbenolWO 
The medium described is a type of eosm methylene blue agar. It contains I0WJ 
distd water 10 g peptone (Llifco), 2g dipotassium phosphate, 10 g lactose, i » 
agar The reaction is adjusted to pn 7 5 When ready to use the following is 1 ad at aw 
2&ml oftbeagar rosin > cllow 2% 05ml , methylene blue 0 &%, 0 5 ml, phenol o /<• 
0 25 ml Highly contaminated waters are plated directly in small quanWW*- , 
waters less densely polluted the bactena must be coned B foil colonics are round, » 
J-4 mm id diam By transmitted light the center of the colony is a dark violet o 
this color covering at least */, of their area The periphery is bright gray blue, *°™ ’ 
times metallic in appearance By reflected light the center of the colony »PP£ 
slightly elevated The colonies beneath the surface are in the form of small, dark o 

lentils B aeroftnrs colonies are 4-0 mm indiam with deep-brown centers when view 

by transmitted light By reflected light they do not show the metallic sheen 
of doubt colonics are picked and inoculated to peptone broth G L K ELSO , 

Epidemic of intestinal disorders in Charleston, W. Va , occurring stmoltaneoMu 
with unprecedented water-supply conditions. £ S Tisdale Am J Pub fbeallhit 
193 200(1931) — Throughout the entire drought period of 4 mos (Aug ta Dec . **“;'[ 
m which acute and offensive taste and odor conditions existed in the water supply ana 
high pollution continued as a result of pollution of the Lllc River by water fro® “J 
Kanawha River the filtration plant operation was above reproach, and dady indepen 
ent bactenol tests by 3 different water testing labs, showed that the U. S 
Standards had been met The illness caused by these unprecedented circumstances 
described j A Ksvvsdv 

Water-borne typhoid fever stlla.niens.ee. Abel WoLMAKAtro Arthur E 
Ant J Pub Health 21, 115-20(1031) — W and G give a detailed analysis of ***"' 
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born" outbreaks of tvphoid fever and drseriery covering the decade l n » 5-1929 for both 
the United States (47 Mates) and Canada (6 prox-nces) These outbreaks are classified 
as to population groups affected, as to po-ats of pollution in waterworks system, as to 
causes and as to relative magnitude. Chita are given concerning the largest outbreaks. 
The 5 a ties m the l S. with repeat outbreaks from the same cause and the 4 cities with 
repeat outbreaks from a diaerent cause arc further considered in tabular form. 

J A Kenvedi 

Use of chloramine in treatment of pool water. J F T Berliner. Beach and Pool 
JLTjg 5, 9-10(19311 —Chloramine unlike chlonne, u not destroyed br org matter or 
actinic rays, nor removed bx aeration. Less chlonne is required, a redaction as high as 
S0 r p being aecomplthed. Complaints of tastes odor, and irritating erects, as well as 
algae and slime growths are reduced The ammonia i» added before the chlonne 
Before applying the o-tolldme test, nitrites, if present, must be destroyed bv oxidation 
with HsOi, G L. Kelso 


Chloramine, its preparation properties and uv UiR-cHKivn' 6. Importance of 
microbiologv |ul studx of sewage and water) ’C Mi 15 Apparatus for drxnng sludge 
for fertilizer tl S. pat 1 T'Al Oivl 1 Recovering l-bers from the waste waters of the 
paper, cellulose, etc , industries Au>man pat 12*1 t»l0 23. Apparatus for eliminating 
CO from motor 'elude exhaust gases l & pat- 1 Toj ilh 1. Purifying Lght mis 
rvcovt-rrd from coni gas, etc (with production of solutions for softening water) (BnL 
put. 336.6361 22. 


Regenerating zeolites used m water softening Tt uter II Green (to Permutit 
Co.'l. V S. 1,7°2,220. Feb 10 \ movmg stream of the rrolitc is ent subjected to the 

action ot a relatively weak regenerating soln and then to the action of a stronger regener- 
ating soln. App is described 

Tubular heat-exchange apparatus suitable for heating boiler feed water, etc. 
Foster Wheeler Core But 336.S?**. Jan. 23. 1*»30 Structural features. 

Dechlonnstmg water. Jo>ef Mechka Austrian 120,119, June 15. 1030 In 
remoxnng excess of Cl from chlorinated water bv pacing the water through active C or 
the like, the dechlonnating mass is kept sterile by contm joadv exposing a fresh surface 
to the chlorinated water Suitably, the water i> supplied through an injector to the 
top o( a container for the actix-e C. and the water sjpplx- pipe t» connected to the bottom 
of the container in such a wav that C is sacked up by the injector and earned bv the 
water to the top of the C mass. 

Rotary sewage distributor. E. Martlet Brit- 336.SS4. Serb 23. 1929- Struc- 
tural features. 

Purifying waste waters from gas manufacture. Heinrich Brens. Ger 516.527. 
July 25. 192*4 Adda, to 504. 3o7 (C .4 24, 5404) The washing oQa required for the 
method of Ger 504,337 are used m a evde and are dephecohred. e g , by washing with 
NaOH scln., immediately before or after treating the waters therewith. 
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J J SKINNER AND 1L S. OB'ERSON 

The formation of a board of specialists to study the interesting scientific problems 
of agriculture m the hot countries and the organisation of scientific service for the 
^Ufiuhiex. Arts. Ensx alter. BxS ups C«»i;o Brige 21, 3o5-T3a93J' —The forma 
tion of a board to study the agricultural and forestry possibiliOes of the hot countries and 
to funu>h «oentmc information t> discussed. A no. of the important problems facing 
such a comm, are pven. j R. Adajts 

Importance of microbiology ss a subject of study and research n arncaltaral 
colleges. A. K. B Cast. JVra .4gr Cc'L Jfi> 22, 172-9 a930>.— The importance of 
nacrobiology m the study of snis. ns mm, jicoj*. xriir» and. jurtimlariv. wsi !t C w ~i tls 
predsex is discussed. K. D Jacob 

A few impressions of agricultural chemistry in foreign countries. C. A Browne. 
J. Assoc. Ofo-if A JT Gt<— :. 14, 101-12(1«31) —An address dralag bnefiv with modern 
tronds m European countries, as observed m the cour=« of 16 months' sojourn m various 
European countries. Plpineae-Coctcre 

The restoration of the terribly of tropical soils. Albert Bruno B%!]. err. 
Oegti Brig" 21, 574-50^1930) — A no. of the plantations n the French colonies have 
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— ./>.<> »r n — ' e — re present for normal crop needs «W1 
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surface soils is representative 
35 22. org C 2 72, carbonate C 
soils, sufficient Ca. S, N, P and K w . 

Chemical analyses of Congo soils. P. Claus. — -- - 

(1930) —A short note is given on the history of the analyses o Z AoA1|J 
titles of a few of the publications on this subject. r B BuU Op 

Chemical analyses of Congo iods at the Zamhl ^ bor *‘ oy *P . ™ Wesentative 
Onto Bely 21, 602-0(1931) —both the meeffi and them J! y^medlO- 

„d Bmcta «mj**mgS JSTSSwtS! valuta rtt yrohlr a.d 


depend on the origin of the soils. v C. Bauer. W- Air 

Response of Illmois Mils to systemsof sod treatment F. U uaw ^ 

Expt Sta., BuU 362, 437-614(1930) —Thu bulletin bnn Z , ,*°?' t ?“ 1 renresenUtire 
form, certain results obtained from 23 expU fields that 'P 0 ^ xh^immature. 
types of III sods and have been under investigation for 15-26 years F „_,, aaB uit 
dark sods of III. are much more productive than themature l^htersoil l^ |«ne 
with or without lime was an effective fertdirw on all sod types T «y 

is fundamental to the management of most IU. farm lands, and nearly _ .^ously to 
profitable returns In general, soils deficient in available P differ 
applications of superphosphate or very finely ground raw roede phospha e. soil* 

ence was found as to the effectiveness of these 2 earners of P. The of K- 
and the less-productive dark-colored sods respond strikingly to apphcati^ 

Microbiological studies of some typical Iowa sod «* 

Benton Iowa Agr Expt. SU., Research Buff . No 132 f - c j *ome low*, 
bactena, actinomycetes and molds in various horizons of typical prom rfacrp uons 
sods were detd during 2 seasons, and the results arc compared with FeixCT* 

of the sod profiles by horizons w pusl 

Studies m sod conoids. L Base exchange and sod acidity. A£“„ pt i.evi 
Mem Dept Ay India, Chem Ser 11,1-38(1930), cf C 159 ^ ^ t0 

dence obtained in this investigation lends support to the view that sou and 

rnsoL colloidal aads or “acidoids.'* which are assoed. with surface acu .^Aed m 
characteristic reactions A no of reactions characteristic of soL amaawere fewl(5 


is simdar to those of sol acid*, th' 1 ”^ 
n which 1. 2 or 3 equivs of “ “ffjiy 


unsatd. sod is a tn basic acid Results of liming Cl pis. showed Uiax sojuv*ij - j lg . 
soils is confined to the pnmary II ion of the acidoid. 1L Factors mflu S . the 
persion of sod coQoids m water IM 39-51 —Dispersion coed (D C ) is lvra on‘‘ on 
% of the total clay (0 002 mm ) that can pass into suspension by auto-suDCiv^ j 

lpft ,n rrmtort w.M, .alyr tnr tU hr* Tints With aiT-dlied ClayiC amd (ODBU* 


Expts with air-dned clay m •odt®. b y 

■ ----- and metallic clayattt ^btamed^J 


being left in contact with water for 24 hrs 

by prolonged treatment of clay with 0 05 If HC1) • — -- - aimo’'- 

exhaustive treatment of day with neutral salts)_ showed that Na dayatra g^ w ,ti 
completely mto suspension after airdrying by simply keeping them m con ^ for 
water, while K, Ca and Ba clay ates have a D C. of approx. 10 or less 1 A, pm- 
dayic acid and A1 clayate is very low Na and Li dayates contain the larg 
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portion of particles that show no sign of settling to a depth below 5 an after 10 days 
If a soil suspension at max dispersion is con\exted, boweseT. into any dayate (with the 
possible exception of the dayates of A1 and Fe) the dispersion remains at its max , pro- 
vided the soil is not allowed to become dry. Alkali sods nch in exdiangeable Na show a 
high D C. and a very low rate of percolation. Successive treatments of alkali soils with 
gypsum increase the permeability and lowers tlie D C. Highly acid sods give a very 
low D C. and a \ cry high rate of percolation. Irrigated sods give a comparatively 
higher D C. than unimgated ones ItL Flocculation of soil cotlotds. [bid X01-1S.— 
Almost cqtuv quantities of Ca, Ba and Sr hydroxides arc required to flocculate a sod 
The higher the valency of the exchangeable ton, the smaller the ionization and stability 
of the suspension and consequent!} the smaller the flocculation value (F V ) for a given 
electro!} te NaCJ is an efficient flocculating agent when the exdiangeable ions are 
principally Tc and Al. but is quite inefficient m the case of rods contg principally ex- 
changeable Na In general, Na ions ore the weakest flocculating agents, and they show 
a great difference between I' V for partial and complete flocculation Where the amt 
of exchangeable Na is large, it is not possible to locate accurately the latter value be- 
cause the whole mass gclatmirrs. Flocculation values for Al ions arc not greatly 
different from those for Ca and Ba ions. This is probably due to the formation ol Na 
aluminatcs at higher fa values which behave like other Na salts ns regards their floccu- 
lating power, or it may be due to pptn. of a part of the Al as Al(OH), Mg ions arc less 
powerful flocculating agents than Ba and Ca ions. The concn. of gypsum needed for 
flocculating a dcflocculated sod contg only bivalent exchangeable ions is 1 57-1 mg of Ca 
per 100 cc This shows that lime cannot function os a permanent cure for the defloccu 
lated condition of a sod because the lime must be converted eventually into CnCOj, a 
satd soln of which contains only 0 72 mg of Ca per 100 cc. IV. Methods of estimating 
sod colloids. iinfll{r-3i — Methods of detg sod colloids arc bnelly renewed Heat of 
wetting, dye adsorption and NU> absorption methods arc affected by the nature of the 
exchangeable base in the sod and are not reliable measures of the colloid content Mech. 
analysis and water-absorption methods seem to be the most accurate It is suggested 
that the hygeoscopicity of a soil should be measured by bringing it into equil with au 
atm of 70% humidity, and soil in equil with an atm of 10% humidity should be 
considered os dry basis for referring to hygroscopic moisture In order to define com- 
pletely the colloidal behavior of a soil it is necessary to know its clay content, livgro- 
roopicity and base-exchange capacity. V. Methods of determining saturation capacity 
and degree of saturation of sods. Ibid 1 33 -51 — The following method is proposed for 
detg the state of satn of sods with respect to baros- To 10 g of the soil odd 100 cc of 
water and shake for 2 hre. with 2 g of CaSO, Next add 100 cc. of 0.2 .V B.a(OH). and 
shake nt intervals for G lira, during 2 da vs. After addn of 10 drops of phenolphthalein 
soln the color of the supernatant liquid is discharged with 0 1 A’ H-SO, and the aad is 
then added gradually with vigorous shaking after each addn The titration is complete 
when the supernatant liquid remains absolutely colorless for 2 lire The titration is 
completed in 2 to 3 diys. The total Ba(OII)i minus the total aad gives the amt of base 
retained by the soil and is equal to T — S. where T is the amt. ol Via sc the roil is capable 
of binding and .S is the amt of absorptively bound base originally present in the sod. 
T is detd b> washing another 10 g of soil with 0 05 A’ 1IC1 till all the replaceable bases 
ore removed, as detd by the absence of Ca ions tn the filtrate, followed by washing with 
water till the free aad is remoi ed The soil is then transferred to a bottle and titrated 
with H-SO. after nddn of an excess of Ba(OH)i exactly as described above, Themethod 
is simple and rapid, inasmuch as detns. can be made on 20 soils at one time. 

K D. Jacob 

The adsorption of the anions of acid dyes by soil colloids. J. G. SMrm and P. L 
Gilb Research 41, 401-13(lDo0) — Several soda contg colloids with widely 

different silica sesquioxide ratios were shaken with either HjO or weakly aad solns. of 
the aad dvrs, Na carminate. orange II and ponceau with negligible adsorption of the 
anions. The soils removed large quantifies of ponceau from a 0 05 A’ aad soln but this 
is evidently a pptn of the dye j. R. Ad axis 

A simplified method of determining "sticky point” of soils. A mar Nath Puri 
India 25, 20G-{l(lfi50) — The method of Keen and Coutts (C, d 23, $2fll) for 
detg the "sticky point" of soils is simplified as follows’ 50 g of air-dry roil is spread on a 
'tout gtass plate and water is added gradually from a buret. After each small addn of 
water the sod is well mixed and worked into a paste, first with an Fe spatula and then 
n ith the hand, exactly as in the standard, method The sticky point generally can be 
located within 2-3 drops of water, corresponding to about 0 4 to 0 6% moisture content. 
The amt of water in cc. multiplied by 2 gives the sticky point On 4S samples of sod 
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from different parts of India. the results obtained by the simplified method were almost 
identical with those obtained by the method of Keen and Couttr if allowance was made 
for the air-dry moisture content rn very hygroscopic soils K. D Jacob 

Soil humus. S Osuci and Y. Saxo. /.Set SoU and Manure; Proc. Intern Sec 
Satl Set 5, 112-3(1030) —Soil huraus was fractionated by Waksman'i method. The 
sol portion is too small to be significant The C. N and ash contents of the a and S 
fractions wrre examd No particular relationships between the a fractions of rich 
humus soils or the 6 fractions in mineral soi Is were observed. Schollenberjef's chromic 
acid method for detg humus (C A 22, 291) Js satisfactory it samples of suitable sire 
are used e f . 0 01 g sample of sod with 30% humus, 0 02 g with 1520% and 0 I s 
with 5% B C.A. 

PoUsssium thlocysnate method for determining toil acidity. Y. Kamosita 1 
Imp Air Expt Sta . Tokyo, Free Intern Soc. Soil Set 5, 103-4(1030) — The color 
intensity in the Comber test for soil acidity was standardized by titrating the ale <«t 
with KOH soln Values so obtained for a no of soils were compared with p& values 
exchange acidity and exchangeable base content Soils exhibiting exchange aadity 
have pH <5 6 Soils with pn < C 8S give, with Comber's test, red colorations which 
increase in intensity with increasing exchange acidity. In soils showing exchange 
acidity the proportions of exchangeable Ca and Mg are smaller than those of Fe sud Al 
The reverse is the case where no exchange acidity exists It is suggested that the red 
coloration m Comber's test is due to the exchange of feme tons for K ions in the thio 
cyanatc and that exchange acidity is partly the result of the presence of exchangeable re 

ft C. A 

The effect of lime on the texture of soils. Walter Rbiker. H irr Arch Londv , 
Abt A , Pflantt 4. 231 70(10 Vi) —The heat of wetting of loam, clay or humus wb 
remains unchanged by addn of CaOor CaCO, These substances increase the bacterial 
dccompn of org matter in the soil, thereby changing the texture. This effect is negli- 
gible, however, for the quantities of CaO or CaCOi used in practice W.G K 

Lime additions to f ruble clay. W Brewer. Bull A f raged Inti Finland No 
29, 13 pp (1020), Free Internal Soc Soil Set 3, I20-3(J(193U) —Addn. to sml of hw 
in quantities predetd from titration curves to produce pn changes up to 5 0 effected the 
ealed changes To bring about pa 0 m the field, t 0 times the quantity nl June cxca 
from lab tests was required It was impossible in the field to bring the pn value to 
7 0 The most heavily limed areas of this soil rapidly developed further acidity^ ^ 

Hie eflect of plowing tinder cane trash upon the available nitrogen of the so iL 
Wm L Owen and W P Denson Zen!' Bait Para u ten k , 2 Abt . 82, 174-09.1930) 
The addn of fresh cane trash to sods contg nitrates causes a very rapid transformation 
of the N into org forms This depressing effect on soil nitrates decreases at a IvW 
const- rate when the crop residue is in contact with the soil, and under ordinary eoa ~, 
tsons it has perhaps lost most of its pernicious effects at the time the fertilwer is »PphM 
to cane fields The addn of fresh trash retards appreciably the rate of growth Of corn 
plants but when it has been partially buried for several months, it increases the 
rate of growth and the yield The addn of cane trash to sod increases its water holding 
capacity and retards drying Cane trash in soil causes appreciable gains in total n, 
indicating stimulation of the N fixing bacteria by the products arising from decotnpn 
of the org matter Field tests over a period of several years show no decrease crop 
•iVtL u ' d '® at!n * that the practice is consistent with conserving available N in the 
Whether the continued practice of incorporating such large quantities of org matter 
with a C N ration of approx 1 -10 would eend so to increase the accumulation ol toe 
more resistant constituent. lignin, as to affect unfavorably the eompn and productive 
ness ol a sod needs further study John T, MVERS 

Cellulose-decomposing sod-fungus of an unusual character. H L. Jsrcse'' 
Proc Ltnnean Sac , N S [Vales SS, t.fJ9-707( W30) —A lungus, probably belonging to 
toe genus Botryospctium. was isolated from an English field soil with addn of 
This organism proved very sensitive to acid reaction. p a 4 5 being very near the lUWt 
acidity at which growth could be induced, a good growth would only take pla<* « 
values above C 0, and an optimum rone seemed to stretch from pn 0 0 to pa 7 **°° 
possibly higher In neutral or alk soln the fungus exerted a very strong cellulose- 
aecompg activity . in unbuffered physiologically acid soln it exerted almost no activity 
Its sensitiveness to acidity is greater than that of any fungus hitherto studied 

i- « x . . Alice W. Fv««w» 

Agreement between the Aaotobacter and seedling plant methods (for detenniaiOt 
toe phosphoric acid requirements of aods). H Nho-as, 11 PoscnuNaiEDBR A»» * 
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CzranxA Am Smperf\nl*at 6, 111-5(1950). cf C. A. 24, 5410 —la 2000 compara- 
tive expts. with the jtsx&feclrr and the N'eubauer seedling plant methods for detg the 
available PjO, content of soils, the agreement between the 2 methods was very good, 
good and poor in 74 7, 14 1 and lL2fe of the trials, resp K. D Jacob 

The evaluation of the results of soil analyses, with respect to the need of phosphate 
fertilization. Antonin Nbxiec. Him. Arc*. LonJtr. Abt. A, Pfiar.zt 4, 22S-46 
(U\>0). cf C .4 24, 5017— Addn. of superphosphate to soils contg but little phosphate 
■*>1 in l^ c atnc acid «oIn failed to increase the yield of sugar beets in some cases, 
whereas other cases were observed where increased yields were obtained from soils nch 
in phosphate sol in 1*^ atnc aad soln . when sirailuly fertilized This anomalous 
behavior was found to be due to the Fe content of the soil Soils contg more than 45-50 
mg sol Fe per 100 g soil failed to show increased yields when fertilized with super- 
phosphate. regardless of the phosphate content of the soil Other espts showed that 
the same effect is observed if the SiO> content of the soil is greater than 12 mg per kg 
soil Similar results were found for several grains and vegetables. W G R 

Determination of easily soluble phosphonc acid and potash m soils by extraction 
with water and with carbonic acid-bicarbonate solutions. D Dikes and T. Scheffer. 
Par SwperphospkJt 6, 75-SO(1930). cf C 4 25, lOlu — It is proposed to det. easily sol 
P.O* nnd K-O in acid soils bv extn with distd water, and in neutral and all. soils by 
extn with a H-CO» solo of Ca(HCO>)> Tlurtv g of the soil ii shaken with *5 cc of 
water, or the soil is mixed with 1 g of CaCO> and shaken with 75 cc of soln contg COi 
rquiv. to SO cc of 0 1 ,V NaOH per 100 cc.. for 1 hr continuously in a lOCHx flash. 
1'iOt in the filtrate is detd by the Mo blue method, and KjO is detd b> thecobaltinitnte 
method The method pics results which usually parallel thore obtained by the Neu- 
bauer seedling method, although the actual numerical values obtained by the 2 methods 
may be Quite different. Results obtained with the method on soils receiving the same 
fertilizer treatment over a period of years are tabulated, and the use or non u«e of PiOi 
and KjO fertilizers is definitely indicated by the data K. D Jacob 

Increased root-solubihty of potash contained in the sod as a result of phosphoric 
tad fertilization. C. Dkevstring and F. Heinrich S*ptTfkcsf-kcJt 4, 1-10. 46-59 
(HOI). — As a result of expts. with the Ncubauer method for root-sol KjO and P.O* on 
55 wnls of different types and onpn. it was found that the root- sole of the soil KjO 
was increased I to 14 mg per Ito g of oven-dry sod by the flddn of PiO» fertilizers. 
Readily sol phosphates were more effective in increasing the root soly. of sod KjO than 
were the less sol. phosphates. Superphosphate caused an a\ increase of S.S mg of root- 
'd KjO and basic slag an n\ of 4.2 mg per 100 g of oven-dry soil The percentage 
increase in the assimilation of KjO, caused bv either of the 2 phosphates, systematically 
diminished as the root sol K-O content of the seal increased The abs. assimilation by 
the plants, on the other hand, became slightly higher. The increase in the assimilation 
of KjO was also dependent on the root-sol TiOi contained in the soil, the ahs. figures 
became slightly, and the percentage figures considerable, smaller with increasing P t O» 
content of the sod. D and II consider that the potash -activating power of super- 
phosphate is due prinapally to its content of free I!,PO« and CaIl,(PO«)i The Ca 
Nd/3te in superphosphate may also have some effect. K. D Jacob 

History of the ammonium citrate method for determining insoluble phosphonc acid. 
W.Catesby Jones. Am Frmlaer 73, No, 11.36, SS. COtf 950).— A renew. 

W. II. Ross 

The fertility of the fundamental soil zones of the Union and their fertilizer require- 
ments. A. N. Lebedvantzev IWJrrtie « L’rcrim (Fertilizers ar.i Crops) 2, 351-03 
(1950) — The soils were an allied chemically for the properties which indicate to some 
fivgire fnc 'i ertinty dl the soil, sued as exchange capaaty, exchange aodity, hydrolytic 
acidity, hygroscopic moisture. N. P, K and org matter. The results are presented 
graphically and in tabular form on the podsols. gray forest soils, degraded chernozem, 
deep chernozem, ordinary chernozem, southern chernozem, chestnut and gray and sods. 
The control pots of the vegetation expts.. conducted by the Mitscherhch method, show 
that the natural fertility of the soil zones follows from a low point m the podsol zone to 
the highest point on the deep and ordinary chernozem and to a lower point on the 
southern chernorems and chestnut soils and still lower on the gray soils. The yields 
fmlow the properties of soil fertility enumerated above, which in themselves increase and 
d«tvase in the order o! the soil zones as enumerated The field expts,, as well as some of 
the vegetation expts., indicate that all rones show deficiencies decreasing in the order X, 
P. K. The podsols have the least K. They also respond most effectively to fertilizers 
id general. The same is true for desert soils when water is supplied. Next in order of 
effective response are the northern chernozems. The lowest response is obtained on the 
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southern portion of the chernozem zone Some specific crops require specific fertilizer! 
irrespectue of the soil zones j s Jons 

Surrey of the fertilizer Industry. P, E JIowaid. U. S. Dept, of Agr , Cm 129, 
' 22(1011) —A statistical review of the world consumption of N, P,0, and KiO, tie 
■world production of inorg K compds , banc slay, ruperphosphate and other fertilizer 
materials the quantity and value of fertilizer imports and exports for the U S.J and 
the V S supply of N, P,0» and K»0 W II Ross 

Fertilizer trials at Rotharasted. Rothamrted Cxpt. Sta . Reft. 1929, 125 pp — 
Efficiency of phosphate fertilizers on pass land is m the order superphosphate > high- 
sofy liasic slag > low sofy basic slsg > mineral phosphate The higb-soly. fertilizer! 
increased the proportion of phosphate in the herbage Superphosphate increased the 
potato crop provided no K was pirn, but decreased it In the p re si nee of N and potash 
in cooking tests the color of potatoes which had received potash fertilizers wa» superior 
In this respect the chloride gave best mill Ls. followed, in order, by the sulfate and potash 
fertilizer salts I n flavor only the best of the potatoes fertilized with potash equaled that 
of the unfertilized, all others were inferior Complete fertilizers gave best results with 
sugar beet, and these were still further improved by dressings of salt. With barley, 
If.CN, and Nil, Cl again gave as good results as (NHOiSOj. though Still inferior to 
NaNO, Potash reduced the attack of Furartum culmerum In pot culture chlorides 
delayed the ripening of barley straw and gave a lower dry-wt yield than sulfates The 
highest-quality barley was obtained with NH.Cl and urea No harm resulted from 
sowing up to 2 cwt of HiCN, per acre with the seed, but 4 cwt per acre was distinctly 
injurious B C A 

l(tl Nitrogen fertilizers. Bucko Wabssk JSetaUbtru 20, 1853(1030), cf. C. A. 25, 
1517— -A review of various pyrolytic and acid processes for making mixed fertilizers 
from phosphat* rock and K A1 silicates, from phosphate rock. UNO, and NH„ and 
from KCI ll,PO. and Nil. S L Madobsicv 

Results Of experiments with nitrogen fertilizer* on cotton. V. N. Manosoicw 
yjobrrm t Vrortoi (Frrlthtert and Crept) 3, 303-0(1030) —The addn of nitrogenous 
fertilizers from various sources at the time of planting shows that the licit results during 
JHJE" ?' application were from (NH,),SO« followed by KNO* CaCN,. NH.N0. and 
x£« ***} were shown by Ml, NO,. followed by (MUiSO* 

‘cn l’ ?, nd C fF N \.. Th * total increase in vield for the 2 years came 

from (NH.)^O, followed by Mf.NO, KNO,. CaCN, and CO(NT!,), When the same 
fertilizers were added during the process of boll formation the CaCN, was the most 
effective during the first and second years In general, the increase m yield was higher 
when the fertilizers were added later in the process of growth. This u in accordance 
with the results ol physiol eipls which show that cotton takes up more N in the later 
stages of growth than during the early part. J S Jorrs 

D i. i?*** fertilization and nitrogen fixation by the legumes, Eswm Weber. Zentt 
Bakt ParanUnk , 2 Abt . 82, 353-70(1930) —NiUate fertilization decreases N fiction 

■!! J?* 09 E,oJe ” distillery, Dubosc. agr.lW 

21, j8l-3(i930) —The addn of a large quantity of Iv.O causes a richer and purer 
sugar t ? De and favors the maturity of the cane This in turn favors a 
P'^d'icbon 0 { acr<1 e j caf)? j R A 

T. lih p r°? pba,e ferhlaers. G Tommasi and S Dow. Affi 111 convent 
Dhosflhate nfnAvt !!'' W1 “ 3 ~ In some cases the use of finely ground mineral 
phosphate is advantageous, but much less effective than sol phosphate fertilizers. 

(RussranV2i eh -««ozem. M. A. Ecobov. Pockrertdrt’f 

c 3 ~ 4, 5 : 2S ( 1 P 2 S). cf C A. 24, 2 634 —In an attempt to establish the 
phosphates in chernozem sods. E conducted a series of 
With that V he 08 Vmnla, « *0 the sod undergo double decompm 

roondmV BV *5* d " « tn-Na phosphate cm soils the eorre- 

025 «r^? h tM °? Bh V to 56 °. bu,ne <f Ten g of soil was mixed with 50 cc of 

ET °/. v ?;?*5 s phosphates, shaken for 3 min and filtered. With Klf,PO. the 

vas light yellowish brown, with 
, with K,PO, it was dark brown^ 


i'liuspiiaces, snaken Sor 3 min 

8&®S3 S$s£. fflssaa sl* 

2&S* (Na°Umg“ bf ? w JV TImm the «W £|Q£ds n ^03 turn of the 

Sto?mg and PO and lhe “ ,on QWOr and HPO," giving a slight 

wrnWd with thJ.ncJ^ 3 Clng an m J xusa coloration) The intensity of the color 
« * hc *hakm S The humus 


ashing with a salt soln and then with a 
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obtained b> the use of NaH,PO,. Na,HPO« or KH,PO t together with CaCO, are darker 
than those obtained v. ith the phosphate alone CaCOi alone when raised with soil and 
water gives no humus in the ext T ive-g samples of soil were treated with 25 cc. 1.0 A 
NaHjPOi, KHjPOt and NajHPO,, shaken for 3 mm , placed in collodion bags and 
dialyzed After a few days a brownish liquid began to rise from the surface of the settled 
soil m the bag with the NaH»PO« and diffuse through the supernatant liquid. It finally 
turned the entire bag into a dark-colored mass, some org matter started to go through 
the dialyzer This action was slower with the NajHPO< With the KIIjP0 4 the liquid 
after 3 months was just a weak brownish yellow The behavior of the NaHiPO« and 
NajHPOi is explained on the basis of formation of the more sol Ca(lI,P0 4 ), and the less 
sol CaHP0 4 Addas of FeSO, or FeCl, to exts of Na»HPO» had no effect on the 
mobility of the humus Addns of FeCO, gave the same results as addns of CaCOj 
The reactions in all cases resolve themselves into the formation either of a sol or an in 
sol phosphate By successive extns with Na,P0 4 and decanting it was found possible 
to obtain in soln most of the org fraction of the absorbing complex, about ‘/, to •/, 
of the total org matter is contained in this fraction J S Jopfe 

Fertilizing action of bone meal. E Trcnincer and F Keller Landv? Jahrb 
Schueiz 43, 931-45(1929) —Bone meal, with preference for the defatted, is re com 
mended to give good results when used on acid soil One application of raw bone meal 
ga\e 0 33 the increase of superphosphate, on doubling the application the increase was 
0 50 There is a relationship between the particle sue and the activity N from bone 
mealisestd to be 50% as valuable as nitrate N George R Greenbank 

Ammonia bquor as a fertilizer. Bimsciias Gas u Wasserjach 74, 13-6, Gas 
Journal 193, 324(1931) — Pot tests earned out at the Mitscherlich Expt. Sta at 
Manenburg on the effect of NH, liquor on oats and mustard plants in light, medium 
and heavy soils indicate that good results may be obtained on the better or heavier soils 
Phosphate and potash were added in each case In spite of the alk nature of the NH 4 
better results were obtained when phosphate was added as Thomas meal instead of 
superphosphate This was first noted at a period about half way m the growth of the 
plants and became more noticeable as the expt progressed Poor results were obtained 
on a pure sand soil, even though potash and phosphate were added R W. Ryan 
Composition of lime for fertilizer. Yoshizo Hayashi J Imp Agr Expt Sta. 1, 
57-72(1929) — The CaO content of 43 representative liming materials in Japan varied 
from 55 94 to 9592%, av 71 82% The finer the particles of lime, the lower was the 
CaO content K Kitsuta 

Production of citric-soluble fertilizers by the decomposition of phosphorite with 
silica at high temperatures. Jaak Kuitsk. Acta Commentationcs Umv Tartuenm 
(Dorpatensts) AXX, 1, l-79(1930)(m German) — A study was made of the optimum 
conditions for the formation of citric sol phosphate (sol in 2% citnc acid soln) by 
heating natural phosphates with SiOj With Esthoman phosphorite and Florida 
phosphate, both of winch have the fluorapatite structure, active decompu began at 
about 1370’ and, in general, the percentage of citnc sol P,0, increased with further 
increase in temp With finely ground phosphate, passing a sieve having 5000 meshes/ 
sq cm , the amt of citnc sol P,0, formed depended upon the quantity of SiO» used, 
up to about 42% of the wt of the furnace charge, and better decompn was obtained 
with finely ground SiOi, passing a sieve having 5000 meshes/sq cm , than with the same 
wt of coarse SiOi Approx 90 to 98% of the total P,0» was converted into the citnc 
sol form when mists contg 30 to 40% SiOj were heated rapidly m an internally fired 
gas furnace to 13S0“ and then heated to 1440-1460’ at the rate of 2’/mIn Lower 
results were obtained when the mtxts were heated in an elec furnace under the same 
conditions Phosphates contg excessive amts of hme were successfully decompd by 
proportionately increasing the amt of SiOi in the charge The presence of more than 
about 10% of FejOj and Al.O, depressed the citnc soly of the P } 0 ( K thinks that the 
citnc sol PjO s is present as a sdicophosphale, 3Cai(P0 4 )« CaSiO>, which results from the 
replacement by SiOi of the F in the fluorapatite compd , the F being volatilized as SiF 4 
With phosphates of the carbonato-apatite type decompn began at about 1100’, and 
above this temp, the percentage conversion in a given time increased rapidly. 

_ . . . , „ K D. Jacob 

Industrial value of marine flora. Victor de Burn Rev mg tnd 1, No 6, 5-12 
No 8, 12-6(1930) — A bnef review is given ol methods of prepn of fertilizers, I, algrnic 
acid, cellulose, food products and other org prepns from various manne algae and 
phanerogams L E Gilson 

iieia results indicate value of ammomated superphosphate for cotton. Anon 
Phosphorus Digest, Feb, 1931, 2-6 — Complete mixts prepd from KC1 and highly 
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ammonia ted superphosphate plus (NII,)»SO« (when additional K was required} were 
compared w ith mixta. of similar analysis prepd from KCl, ordinary superphosphate and 
(NlldiSOi as fertilizers for cotton In field tests earned out in S C , Ca and Ala. lab 
tests the ammoniated superphosphate mists gave an av. yield of seed cotton 6 tv# 
greater than that obtained with the ordinary superphosphate mists The av jinJof 
cotton obtained at the first picking was also higher from the plots fertilised with the 
ammoniated superphosphate mists The ammoniated superphosphate ttsed in these 
expts was prepd by treating ordinary superphosphate With approx. C% “ anhsd Mb 

K. D J^roi 

ESect of fertilizers on the phosphorus content of plants. J II. Mitchell, Phos- 
phorus Oldest March. 1931, 6-7 — 1 xpts. by the S. C. Tipt Sta over a no of years 
showed that application of complete fertilizers contg 10-12' c I’iO, gase av. increases 
of 27. -JHattd -l~‘c in the l',O t content o! outs, soy beans ant) grass hay, rrsp. 

K D Jacob 

The present and the Improved methods of making farmyard manure in Kanin. 
R M Hecdfkatti Poena Agr Cell Mag. 21, 222-40(I‘L>H) — Urge quantities oi 
farmyard manure arc prepd in India by Ibe fermentation in pits of ory materials in the 
presence of appros 3(>%bywt of cattle dung and unne. The principal org materaH 
used arc the green and dry leaves and young shoots of forest plants 1 he leaves of a no 
of varieties of plants used for this purpose contain approx 1.10 to 2 10% N and 05 to 
20% tannin as well as astringent resins and volatile oils which act as deterrents to in 
junous insects in the soiL Fermentation of the matrnal in the pits is hastened by Ltep- 
ing it moist and turning it occasionally I erroentation is also hastened by the addi ot 
0 1% h W the form of (NlI,},SO« and 5% of lime or lime alone. A better grade o 
manure is produced in covered pits than in uncovered pits In 7 expts the loss o! org 
matter during fermentation ranged from 29.5 to 64%. Analyses of various org as 
terials and of manures prepd from them are tabulated K IJ J*®’* 

Barnyard manure nitrification m cultivated fields. Cur Bartiiel and Iv Ue'oiw 
Jon hi t Landtbruit A had Hand) Tut 69, 1014-31(10.10) —1 ipts with pure bac 
tenal, yeast and mold substance and different ammo acids, show that >• which w in 
eluded as a constituent in the cell substance of different microorganisms, and ‘“Wen 
forms the main portion of the ory N in barnyard manure, is nitn'ied rcadil) ip 111 c 
when it is present in the form of pure prepns. However, org N in barnyard manure 
does not mineralize in tilled soil until a very long time has elapsed, and has no 
effect during the first months or years after introduction. I ither the microbial cells is 
the manure arc protected from dccotnpn by colloidal substances in which they are ira 
bedded or the decompn depends upon the C-N ratio (cf Jensen. C A 23, 

Data are insufficient to decide upon either theory K M Sp**"” 

The conservation of ammonia in fertilizing with liquid manure. S Tovaea 
Jensen It hi Areh Land* , hbl A P flame 3, l<il-80(IU30) —The rate of escape oi 
Nil, from solns of (Nll,),SO, plus NaOH and NH.HCO, was detd by draw™* 
through the solns maintained at const temp Lab expts were conducted on the ra 
of escape of N/f, from liquid manure spread on various sods. The effect of added sa 
was detd by adding CaCb. KNOi. gypsum and superphosphates to the liquid manu. 
and detg the NH, lost when the solns were allowed to dry on filter papers. The U 
expts show that the liquid manure is best spread on the soil when it Is porous m coo 
weather and that addn. of the salts mentioned prevents 90% of the loss of Nj orflinaruv 
suffered Field expts. were also conducted by fertilizing with (1) liquid manure, 
KNO,. CaCI, and superphosphate dissolved in liquid manure and (3) liquid manure » 
each of these salts added separately the best results were obtained by dissolving i 
salts in the manure The following rapid volumetric method for the dein of i>ni 15 
scribed The liquid manure is added to an all. NaOBr join and the N, evolved ‘ 
collected and measured in a gas buret 100% of the N", in XII, is obtained by ini 
method, but only 05% of the N, is liberated from urea \V Gordon Rose 

The use of preservatives to prevent loss of nitrogen from cow excreta dunng ta 
day of collection. Rowland B French J Agr Research 4t, 50.3-6(1930} Thor 
ough mixing of the feces and urine greatly increases the speed of the action by which 
lost When ummxed this loss is from 1 to 2 6% of the total X in IS hrs at 70 F ana 
when these excreta are thoroughly mixed it vanes from 6 to 30% CuSO* ZnSOi i» 0 “ 
formaldehyde in small concns gave complete protection against loss of N when addea i 
homogeneous mints of feces and unne but the CuSO, was very ineffective with nnmrr ,'T 
excreta At higher concns bone acid, FeSO fc phenol, salicylic acid and toluene also 
showed some preservative action J R. Adams 

The chemical composition of gTass from plots fertilized and grazed Intensively 10 
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1929. J G Archib u.d J Agr Research 41, 491-501 (1930). — The dry matter of the 
from the fertilized plots was higher in N. ether ext , Ca and P, and lower in crude 
fiber than the dry matter of the grass from the unfertilized plot- Acre production of all 
constituents detd . crude fiber excepted, was markedly higher on the fertilized than on 
the chech plots The seasonal variations in the compn of the grass confirm the con- 
clusions of a previous paper (cf C A 23, 400S) The amt of rainfall is one of the most 
important factors which influence the chera compn of the grass J R- Adois 

Club-root in cruciferous crops. J G Gibbs, 2ierv Zealand J Agr 42, 1-17 
(1031) — Fertilization of cruciferous plants with basic slag and KtSO, seemed to reduce 
the mtensitv of club- root infection Satisfactory control of the disease was obtained by 
applying burnt lune at the rate of 2 to 3 tons per acre about 3 months before sowing 
the crop K D Jacob 

Calcium relationships of forage crops. L I Pugsley and R R- Me Km bp,' Can 

J Research 4, 39-51(1931) — Samples of soil timothv and red clover were secured from 
the Chateauguav River basin Quebec and analvxed to det the cause of the variation in 
Ca content of clover and timothi previously observed The Ca content of timothy and 
red clover increased directly with the total Ca content of the underlying soil and de- 
creased as the ' lime requirement ’ of the soils increased No proportionate increase of 
protein or of P as the Ca content of the hays increased was observed. The timothy 
hays from the area investigated were extremely low in Ca content but otherwise normal. 

The ratios and for these hays are, resp , abnormally low and abnormally 

PiOj CaO 

high In the red-clover hays these values were normal. J W Shipley 

Nature and course of the nutneot intake of various vegetables. T Rests and F. 
W'ei«ke Lardsc Jahrb 71,315431(1930) — The rate of intake of a no of vegetables is 
studied bv cultural trials. The significance of the cultural intake and growing period is 
considered m studying the proper fertilizer treatment and the appropriate fertilizer 

George R Greens inx 

Fertilization of cucumbers and strawberries with carbon dioxide gas. H Lcnde- 
gAkdh Kgl Lcrdliruts A tad Hardl Ttd 69, 1044-56(1930) — The theoretical basis 
of CO, fertilization has been investigated (Svenges Tradgirdsodliog Arsbok 1923), and 
practical tests with CO- fertilization on various hot house plants have been made (Der 
Kreislauf der Kohlensaure in der Xattir. Jena, 1924, Centra la ns t. f fdrsfifcsxSs. pd 
jordbruk-mmr , Medd no 331(192S)) Tests were repeated in hot houses, with ale 
burned as the source of CO- A L of 95^ ale. gives 6000 caL cm burning and induces air 
currents for distribution CO, fertilization increases the fruit no and wt- of cucumbers 
2S-5— lo^J, with a CO- atm 3 —4 tunes normal. Lamps were filled every morning, lighted, 
and burned about 20 hrs. until extinguished spontaneously, then the diL ale. residue 
W3S removed to avoid evapn. of denaturant. With strawberries, ripening was earlier, 
the fruit no increased 12 Co the wt. of fruit higher, and the leaf growth greater A 
profit is shown by comparison of the ale. purchased rr increased return from sale of 
cucumbers. E M Syhxies 

Potato scab and fertilizers. EiChinger. Das Suprrphosphai 7, 8-14(1931) — 
Superphosphate and (NHi)-SO, have a decided effect in reducing scab on potatoes. 
Sulfate of potash magnesia (a unit, of KjSO, and MgSO,) and probably K^SO t tend to 
reduce the occurrence of scab KCI has no protective action, but seems to favor -cab 
formation to a slight extent- Because of its alk nature basic slag favors «cab formation 
Scab forma bon is promoted to a marked extent by NaNO, and to a less extent bv 
Ca(NO,)- K. D Jicob 

Pte.71m.fi/ins. ecnlaiaia.^ mtennae frit ns*. t-S. iaseefi/tiAtt. L. Jap/wea 
sions. Howard A. Jones and Willlvm M Davidson J Eccn Rntomd 24, 244-57 
(1931) — Aq suspensions of rotenone were prepd. by two method,- (1) Rotenone 
solus, m water m .s able solvents were added to water, and powdered prepns. were mixed 
with water (2) Permanent suspensions contg 0 05-0 5 g rotenone per I. with the 
rotenone in highly dispersed condition were prepd- by the addn. to water of pyridine 
solns. and acetone solns. contg. tannic acid. Mats, of certain dry products with pptd- 
rotenone also gave satisfactory suspensions. Permanent suspensions of rotenone were 
more easily obtained under slightly alt. conditions, but they were difficult to obtain in 
hard water. Toxicity expts. on vanons species of insects indicated that aq suspensions 
of rotenone are of definite value in the control of certain types of insects- Rotenone 
decomposes rapidly m pyridine, less rapidly in acetone contg tannic acid and very 
slowly m pure acetone «oIn. This decompn. is accompanied by a corresponding loss in 
toxicity (cf. following abstract). Pure dry rotenone shows no change in toxicity on 
standing. C. H. Richardson 
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The toxicity of rotenone 5a aofutiea and suspension. V. M. Davit-sox urn 
Howard A Joves. J Earn Enlon-cl 24, 257-C2U931) — Tit loss in toxicity to in- 
sects of rotenone in pyridine solm and acetone solns. conig tannic acid is described. 
The pore acetone and ale solns. of rotenone did not lose toxic actnity upon standing 
The yellow deconipn tnxterul obtained m a pyridine solo, of rotenone war mnch lea 
toxic to insects and fish than pure rotenone. Aq suspensions of rotenone made from 
fresh acetone and ale. stock solns. decreased in toxicity to insect* upon standing Ho 
recommended that Stock sofas, of rotenone in pyridine and acetone be used imjncdutdy 
after preprt. Solos, in acetone and ale may be allowed to stand a limited time without 
loss in toxicity C. 1L Richardson’ 

Some comparative tests with rotreone , nicotine and pyttlhrcro. MEXstu. M 
Dartey J fuen tnlomol 24, 111-5(1131 ) — A xajn. of rotenone (eonen. 1' 100 003) 
cents a com. petroleum j-repn. (concn 1 200) compared favorably as a contact poisoa 
with nicotine at 1 JO.OfO and pjrethnim at 3 T4.f«cio concn. the tests being made upon 
2 species of aphids. I'yecthnns at t 37,400 were effective against the spotted cuconber 
beetle (Pia'rofica dwsifcswpuarfoii) and the Mexican bean beetle (Epitictn-i ccniptij, 
but nicotine at 1 f>000 and rotenone at 1 50.000 were ineffective. A com. petroleum 
prepn at 1 100 was used in each spray Tests indicated that the toxicity of rotencoe 
for the common red spider (TWroityiim tfljnus) was appreciably greater than that of 
nicotine and pyrrthrui*. The rrlatiie toxicity of rotenone was greater for tbii animal 
than for the aphids C. II RictiirdaoV 

Genuine dems root may contain no rotenone. U C- Roark. J Eten Ek/moI 
24, 323-00(1531) — Txpts have shown that rotenone is far Superior m lnsectiodalvafu' 
to deguelin, tephrosm and toxicarol, the other insecticidal constituents of derm There- 
fore all the matter extd with ether from dems root may not be equal to rotenone in 
toxicity Numerous samples of root sold as detns root bai e recently been found to 
contain no rotenone. The rotenone content of dtrrts root vanes from 0 to 5.57c. whereas 
the total ether eat. ranges from 5 to 23*7, there is no consistent relation between the 
two The compn. of the ext. from dems root. * t , the ratio of one constituent to the 
other, also may vary considerably A sample found to be rich in toxicarol enhrtiy 
lacked rotenone. Tins lack of uniformity so proprietary dems prrpns accent) ts Ice 
many of the inconsistent results reported by entomologist*. The common dems root 
now on the market may be expected to contain about 2% rotenone CuW root 
corpus meow) from South America contains as much as 7 6% rotenone An ext. of cube 
root piepd. in Peru or BrazD may soon be placed on the American market. 

C 11 RicuaWSOx 

An insecticidal method for the estimation of kerosene extracts of pyrethrma- 
H If Rj chard son J Been EnUrmoL 24, 07-105(1131) — The speed with wbicn 

pyrethrum exts. paralyre house flies (A/uxca Jooirslica) varies directly with the corcfl. 
The speed of paralytic action is variable, but the variation falls within the limits of error 
due to random sampling This was not true of the mortality alter 24 his. Difference* 
in speed of paralytic action between a 0 75 lb. (per gal) and 1 lb kerosene ext- of a law 
powerful grade of pyrethrum powder (020% gtyrethnn I) were easily distingmduble ana 
statistically significant Differences in percentage mortality, anafyxrd similarly, were 
not significant C. IL Richardson 

Problems w the manufacture of lujuid household insecticides of the peCrofeton 
ertrart of pyrethrum type. Amm Wskd J Eton Enlom:i 24, 55-7(1131) — Tb' 
problems which confront the manufacturer of pyrethrum products are (1) the co«fl. 
of the toxic constituents to be used. (2) the use of pyrethrum powder or eoned exts. «> 
prepg the products, (3) the selection of satisfactory petroleum fractions and perfumes. 

C. If Richardson n 

The effect of soap on the toxicity of a pyrethrum product known as “Red Arrow. 
A. E. BADERrsenER J Econ Entamal 24, 263-77(1131 ) — This is a study of ■ « ow ’ 
mat coots pyrethrum ext with the adds. of K erwnut fatty acid soap wious 
proportions The green spiraea aphis {Aphts s/vwrda) was used as the test insect 
Kcd Arrow’ dild with tap water does not give mar. efficiency probably because 
surface tension of tbe aq earner is too high to permit sufficient penetration into the 
Uachea of the insect The toxiaty of this product is increased about 4 tune* worn 
* ,Ul 0 f,'?’ w p' the surface tension of the aq earner then being nearly 3(1 dyD e *- 
Red Arrow loses little if any of iu toxicity upon standing C. If Richardson 

Expcruneats with white ml-pyitthium lot the control of the oriental peach moth- 

Sfi D J I i i;66M ' A Efon - £ ’ sS<W 24, 315-25(1531), cf C. A 24,3313— The 
newly hatched larvae of Lcrptyrma moleiSa are killed more easily when crawlmE over 
sprayed new growth than when crawling over sprayed old growth, because of the great 
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absorptive power of the old growth for the oD Reduction of fruit infestation amounted 
to 30-70%. The e fleets of parasites and their relation to spmyine operations are 
discussed. C. 11. Richardson 

Tests with nicotine activators. E. P. Felt and S. W. Bromley. J. Eton. £n- 
lontol 24, 105-11(1031).— Held tests were earned out with nicotine solns. contg various 
petroleum Oil emulsions, Na oleate, K oleate. com. soap dales and Ca caseinate prepns. 
The results indicate the influence of a comrtex of factors on the toxicity of the various 
nuits. C. II Richardson 

Nicotine In the control of ectoparasites of poultry. T. C. Bishotp and R. D. 
Wagner. J. Eton. EntomoL 24, 5G-t>2(103 1) —The feather mite (Lipcfiyrrus nf-wrum) 
is controlled by treating roosts and spraying the houses with nicotine sulfate soln 
The -common chicken mite (Pcmunyuuj raUtnat), the fowl tick (Argos mituatus) and 
the sticktight flea {Etktdnophop gc/.'i nat) are controlled by spraying poultry houses 
with strong sotnx. of nicotine sulfate. Fowls are treated for the \ anous species of chicken 
lice by making a light application of nicotine sulfate (40%) to the upper surface of the 
porches >/, hr before the fowls go to roost. With proper ventilation of poultry houses 
and correct dosage this method will not injure fowls. Disadvantages of the method 
are discussed C. II Richardson 

Comparative performance of nicotine tannate and lead arsenate against the codling 
moth. Robert b Filukr J. Eton Entomd 24, 277-83(1031) — If a sufficient 
quantity is maintained upon the foliage during the penod of codling moth activity 
nicotine tannate controls this inwet as well as l’b arsenate. Nicotine tannate in ap- 
propriate counts, injures neither fruit nor foliage in its present form nicotine tannate 
disappears rapidly from the foliage, 00-70% loss occurring in 10 days after application. 
Before it can l>e used os an efficient substitute for arsemcals its adhesive qualities must 
be improved C. II Richardson 

Report of committee to formulate plans for investigation of the codling moth from 
biologic and control standpoints. A. L. Quaintance, Leroy Childs, O A. Dean, 
B. A. Dorter, P. J Parrott and \V. A. Rosa. / Eton Entimol 24, 18-23(1031) — 
Results of lab. and field tests from 23 Federal and State entomological Jab*, are given. 
The following Insecticides ore considered Mn arsenate, Na,SiF«. llaSiT*. K fluoaluml- 
natc, petroleum oil-mcoUne mixt. petroleum oil-pyre thrum mut, petroleum oll-Pb 
arsenate mixt, petroleum oil-dems mixt. highly refined (white) petroleum oil emulsion, 
nicotine tannate and rotenone. Removal of As spray residue also is considered. Mech 
control methods (binding, chemically treated bands, bait traps, soil treatment), u*e of 
parasites and bid. data are reported C. II. Richardson 

The effect of hydrogen-ion concentration on the toxicity of nicotine, pyridine and 
methylpyTTOhdine to mosquito larvae. Charles II Richardson and Harold II. 
Shetird J.Agr. Research 41, 337-18(1030) — The toxicity of 0 03 Af nicotine solns. 
to mosquitos increased with increasing pa value, reaching a max. at fn 9 7 (the free 
base). Similar results were obtained when either IIC1 or HiSOt was used to adjust the 
pn of the soln. At each nicotine conen the free base was about 5 to 7 times more toxic 
than was nicotine sulfate soln. at pn 5 0. The addn. of an uiorg hydroxide had no 
apparent effect upon the toxicity of a nicotine soln. Pyridine solns. of 0 03 -If and 
0 12 M were about twice as toxic as solns. of the same molar concn. titrated to pn 5.0 and 
4 9. rtsp , with HtSOi Methylpyirdidme soln was about 10 times as toxic os methyl- 
pyrrolidine-lICI soln. of Pn 3 0 The toxicity of these materials in aq soln is directly 
related to the concn of the undissocd. mol*. The toxicity of nicotine solns. is largely 
dependent on the dissocn of the pyrrolidine N J. R Adams 

Trapping lor the Japanese beetle (PopiUia Japon’ica Tlewman'j during the seasons 
of 1920 and I9J0. O K. Courtney. /. Eton En!cmc4 24, 21(1-20(1031) — The 
operation of traps with a bait mut contg geramol and eugenot Is described 

C. It Richardson 

The tolerance of beans to sprays and dusts for the Mexican bean beetle. H. C. 
IIuckett. J. Eton Entomol. 24, 200—1(1931) — Further studies with com. brands of 
arsemcals, BaSiF, and cryolite in spray and dust mixts. against Epilachna conupla 
indicate that certain forms of arsemcals cannot always be used with safety upon bean 
plants. Mg arsenate, BaSiT* and cryolite are the safest to use at recommended concns. 

C. H Richardson 

Hints at new spraying procedures. P. J. Parrott, F, Z. Harwell, Hugh Glasgow 
and S. W. Harman. J. Eton. Enlorrcl. 24, 297-302(1931): cf. C. A. 24, 3312 —This 
investigation was conducted to find materials or practices that would amplify present 
control measures for the rosy aphis (A»wra/>fcis rosruj), and the eye-spotted bud moth 
{Spuoiiel . i {vrlfjna) on apple trees. NaNOj, one lb per gal , made the trees unattractive 
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to rw aphis without apparent injury to the trw. Fall applicatices d mco t me cr 
pounJ totucro to ipflt tr«i reduced the cumber of iphidi Tar dut21ite rrrie* were 
very effective against apple aphid egrs and nymphs of the spruce gall aphid (dfipr 
uSetii) but were ineffective agiii't rggv of the leaf roller These tar distillate stixts 
appeared sale to u'e on the trees. American creosote cal emulsified with sulfcexttd 
castor oi) and alta’j kSJrd rpys of the ro«v aphis and caused no serious injure to the trees 
Sulfonatcd fish oils apparently mar be used in place of the sulfouated castor oil to reduc e 
the cost of this sprar These methods mar offeT a marked ad Tan tape over spun* 
spraying foe control of the rtwr aphis. C. II Riots ays 

A study of arsenical residue on apples in Pecnirtracia with respect to eluent 
Spraying practice. 1! E_ Hpdcdns avd D E. Halxt J. Ecen Fahwiof 
(1031) — In I“a protection of apples from second brood larrae of the ecdhnj cwta 
(Cu'fvv cf su p i-ec^o-Ha) requires a deflate sprar procedure ending early in Jcne. U 
this srar it is poissible to control the insect with Pb arsenate and to keep the As resatue 
within the export tolerance of 0 1 tram per lb. of apples. Analyses of fruit art pren. 

til RiciL«r*o< 

What summer od sprays may do to apple trees. Josren M. CtNSnrso. / Ere* 
£id.*» rof 24, 2$3-t>0(1031) — Re-crd (white) petroleum oils, viscosity SKEOSay™* 
at 100*F , and spenn od were sprayed on apple and peach trees during the Spring eta 
summer months The oils were emulated with soap or powderrd skim mutand t-e 
emulsions dCd. to contain 0 5-3°^. actual oil. Some trees were sprayed^ ccrcrn™ 
successive seasons and accumulative effects on the fruit and foliage were studied. i«ae3 
trees are less susceptible to petroleum oil injury than apple trees. Continu ous ou ^;*a T * 
mg of apple trees during the growing season produced physioL chang es in gr owth pr«> 
esses and fruit production. Oil injury is more pronounced and mere severe l«* n 
than from Utr spraying Sperm oil was less injurious to peach and apy foliage man 
any of the other animal or vegetable oils tested. C. 11- Riciu.xns.v_ 

Experiments in spray residue remoeaL L. R. St»elts*. P J CniruiN *_ 
G W 1‘EAxcr J Eton En! ?~ot 24. 240-4(1131) —The standard srashag 
using HC1 as a solvent entirely and satisfactorily removes As residue. Metha^ 
eessful in the racxnc Northwest art not entirely adaptable to the needs of the 
In the Northeast a machine is required which combines the washing and wiping f*"“j 
pic No single machine now available entirely meets these requirements. Results 
them, analysis of sprayed fruit are given. Cll RicH.ixw* j 

Investigations aimed to reduce the cost of pear psyll* control- F. Z. 

J Eton En'orrcj 24, 71-7(1^*31) — Cconorav can be obtained in part by mcddrmg u- 
environment of the orchard, by using lubricating oil rmulsjoos. and by decrease IK, 
concn. of nicotine m the sprays. Care must be exercised in the use of petroleum 
sprays on weak trees. GH Rianxs^' . 

The compatibihty of lime with flnosdi Cates. R. II. Cixiri- J- Etc*. r-«-- 
24, 263-S{1931), cf C A 24, 453. — The compn. and chem. properties of fiuodlicstes 
relation to msectiadal use and injury to foliage are described. The addn. « *“»■* 
quantities of Ca(OH), to Na^iF fc K,SiF. and BaSiF, materially decreased the 
probably because of the introduction of a common ion from the reactions. Stroc.g^si 
solns. were formed when an excess of time was present as the result of further cn 
reactions. C. II R iou*W°' 

Mercury salts as disinfectants of seeds. Ymouo Oisabitu /aJatfrw 
5, 13fC-S(li30), cf C. .4 25, 553. — By using an emulsion of 1.4-CIiC«H«m retrol 
taLen up with talc in conjunction with Ilg salts, a powerful disinfecting action is 
tamed, with a smaller quantity of He salts. A W. Conti* 1 ' 

Tests with pMhchSorobenxene-oU emulsion against the San Jo si scale. 0*4v** 
1 Sn see axd J R Thomson J Econ EnUmd 24, 32S(1931) — A petroleum ofl« 
sec. viscosity (Sij bolt) and a volatility of 0 60^ was used in these expts. p- 
dissolved in it ta the proportion of 2 lb per gal The oil was emulsined with K csB 
soap and the spray contained 0.23-1 5^ actual oil. The addn. of p-CJLCli to ' *? w 
does not increase its effectiveness for the control of San Jos4 scale. G H- K- 


The influence of plant growth on the activitv of root bacteria (G*Ar) IJPbSc. 
moval of spray residues from apples (Neixbk) 12. Burning accident from Nav^ 1 
(Deem) 13. Effect of various Mn compounds on the quinhydrone electrode (Osc®" 
Eashhiaea) 2 •'Lime-nitrogen" (Bnt. pat. 336 677) 18- Apparatus for mxk=» 
1°“ P**- 516.445) 18. Dicaloum phosphate and KNO. (Bnt. P«- 
336 602) 18 Purification of gases and the manufacture of fertile ers (Belg pat. 3. 1,G-1 
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Fertilizer. C. ViiaiN Prlt 31(1, CM, July If.. 1029 Natural dolomite Is treated 
with IIiPO* and the product may l>c treated w 1th NHi 

Fertilizer*, boc n'fvTuincs molt t-A pah at cation ict i.’i.Mroot ruts bnorais ciiik. 
IV (Hilptfj'i, July 27, 102 1 ) A compd fertilizer Is j.rcj»<l by treat! ng natural chloride* 
with a strong mineral acid *ueh a* HiSO,, lIN’Oj or Hil’Oi, Isol itlug the K salt formed 
nml using the liberated UC1 to attack natural phosphates and mixing the *ol phosphate 
with tlie K nli Cf C A 25, 1025 

Fertilizer*, hoc t.’Crui.ns sut NTiriQtutH ht nTtNTKiti-Risus iNiutsTRirtu.ns IV. 
f.0t,fi2S, April 2% IWtt A fertilizer It composed of a mint ol intural phosphates nml 
blast furnace or I’ furnicc *1 irs 

Fertilizer*. 0 Oiirk fk hoNS Co Ir 00 1,113, April 17, 1010 Phosphatlc fer- 
tilizer* ore made by sending a current wt but add through a restricted receiving rone, 
mixing tbit current with a current of luicly divided phosplnlle material ami sending the 
mixed current thrniiRh the restricted ncmhig rone 1 he phnsphatlc powder limy be 
aerated to render It more fluid Auat.p Itdesiribed lr MU. 11 t. ilescribcs the prepn 
of n fertiliser by *ubmitti'iR a plmaplintic miitrrld to the action of an acid in a closed 
vessel and afterward Introducing NH« into the vessel lr (501,110. describes the 
prrpn of n fertilizer by forming currents of add nml imcly divided phosphatic material, 
mixing tlie currents, lutrodtidiiR the mixed current into n v rssil ami rcRnl itliiR the conen. 
of the acid current and the duration of the ihnrRinR to reduce In a min the losses of 
volatile substances during the transport 

Powdered deodorizer lor accelerating tho ripening of organic fertilizers. Kazu- 
vohiu Vamaji If S 1,701,018, I rl. 10 A cereal powder unit r a large quantity of 
enzymic material micti ns birley, wheat or hcuus is mixed with bran, water is added and 
the mint Is heaped for fettnewtallow, after which It Is dtkd and \\owdcrcd and mixed 
with tlrled and powdered germinated seeds of ctrcnl *uch as barley, wheut or beans high 
lu enzymic content and IrbCa phosphate also Is added to the mixt , which, ns tints prepd , 
Is *ultablc for treating org fertilizer or uw ns a deodorant 

Insecticide*. Maurick IIoiiroi rionnut. Ir 091,130. April 18, 1010. An In* 
xcetldde and rnt-killcrU compo-cd of ntnlxt of IICN with.1 (5%of oxalic acid and 2-8% 
of CNIlr, 

lnseclifuge*. Ditursctin C.oit>* tiNr* Sit nitR-Scm iiuianstalt voru Uonsst,ttR. 
Ger. fi l (1,373. Apr 20, 110.! Pulverulent compns for combating flea-beetles, etc., 
comprise a solid absorbent, r g , kic-wtgiihr, mixed with nitrobenzene and a substance 
which repels the insects by Us odor, t g , "oleum animate," phenol or cresol. Sub- 
stances Improving the adhesion, r g , talc, may lie included 

Destroying Jnicet* *nd other animal pc*ts. I O I AwnitNiNn A -G. (Carl Taube 
and Hans KtlMnllnl, Inventors) Ger AUt.tM, Oct 10. 1020 lister* of IfjSOj are 
used, alone or mixed with diluents, other insecticides, inflammability-reducing sub- 
stances, etc 

bactericides; fungicides. I O Fariiknino A -O (Rudolf I.chminn nml Rich- 
nrd Michel, Inventors) Ger r.Ifl, 1X5, Nov 21,1028 Mlxts of hftlophenols (or their 
ilerlv*) with esters of substituted aromatic carlioxyllc acids arc used, with or without 
other dlslnfiCtants, etc A mlxt of trlchlorophcnol acetate l ami methyl f>-hydroxy- 
Ixnzoatc 3 parts Is specified 

Plant-protecting agents. I G Parurnini* A G. Ger 813,773, Dec. 0, 1027, 
The agent consists of hydrocarbons of ttic dlaryl type, combined with other fungicides 
or Insecticides ami optionally mixed with solvent, adhesive or spreading agents The 
examples mention biphenyl, l.l'-ilichtorobiphenyl, 2,2 '-dhtnlriobl phenyl and diultro- 
blphenyt 

Mordants for seeds. I. G Parbrnind A -O. IV CO 1 .00 1, May 8, 1030. Mor- 
dants for seeds arc composed of thlodcrlvs of olkyhrxenloiu acids such as mcthylarshic 
sulfide, or the condensation product of mctliyl ir-ine and ft thlonaphthol, arsenome thane 
and dlthloglveollc add or methylarsine oxide and thins* I icy lie acid Cf C. A 25,1020, 

Herbicide, Gustav I.nscim Pr t>0l fiii.1. April 2D, 1030. A herhlcldc is com- 
posed of CuSO«And about 3 times the amt of IliSO, of 00* lid 

Weed killers. CtlitM Pah. Oki r Sc llRAWMCiiwaia A.-G Ger. 810,141, Dee. 8, 
1028 The corrosive action on metal tanks, sprayers etc , ol weed killers comprising 
heavy metal salts, Is reduced hy nddn of a nitrate, sulfate or thiosulfate of an alkali. 


elk. earth, or earth metal 'ihcaddn must not give an insol l>pt. with the heavy metal 
Thus, 1% of NaNQj may lie added ton 2% solo ol CuCh 
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Constitution of fu*et on obtained from fruits. G VrCKSt avo r Hauti. 
MxU. LeVerei lly t 21, 32l-5(l r V»)(in ItaJiAn) —The constitution ol fusel oil de- 
pends Upon the source. An » sample b a limpid yrl!c.w brown liquid, d,* 0 W.** 
0 SofX) acnl trace, enters 3 3^ by vol ralod ■< rtO\c. furfural 001, aldehydes 03, 
fusel oil ana t tOU pn 4 Tuwl oil from fruit u the best, because its value n drti 
by the AmOU content. Tu<c! oil from fruit contain* BuGH A considrriNe ca « 
samples RiwlyrrJ contimrd abnormal produrts, *uch as SO*. (wmaUehyde, fatty aerc* 
anJ amines, fusel oil Irtun fruit contain* *ji appreciable amt. of cotnpds. boims n'tttef 
than AmOH, trt 1 ewe 13 E. M. ! 5ro*W 

Production, of alcohol from spent tsohwra (Ba*sia latifolia) powers. D L. saw 
M utAt*T>nne and \ G Patti asj»ba*c Fx-«j Ac- Colt M*C 22, 45-P(I < w)-'Twf 
spent mohwra flowers resulting from distallrry operations are a nuisance tn CHWn 
Indian localities. Arprot. ll r e of total sugar may be obtained from the carwsy- 
d rates in the spent flowers by beating the Cowers with 0 05 A’ H»SO, fer 4 tui tma« a 
atm pressure Bv diluting the eat from the anginal flowers with that from we *7*™ 
flowers the addnL sugar ferment* comptetelr, giving a proporticwtelr higher tnni 
yield of ale. from a given wt. of flowers. Voder these condition* neutralization ol 
lltSOt before fermentation 1* unnecessary. P '* C V„ 

The composition and determination ef the barley protein*. in. Fourth ttJwOB 
birley proteins. The rrotrins of barley during derrlcpment and atnragn f? .SnL 
mature grain. L. R Iltsi.or J Inst. Brew * g 36,33^0(1930); cf C J.H. r® "T 
Analytical data and graphical presentation arc given of the protein* Of ' r * nf V.rt-r 
English Kirbys, tn vanau* stapes of maturiticn, and in mature gram before anoau 
storage Alter allowance i* made for the various standard errors of the detns F 0 *" , 
to deduce thit The relationship between the quantities of the Individual protein an 
the total N i* characteristic of the variety Within rich «ep. variety, the weignw « “ 
individual proteins am simple regular functions of the total N Witetit pff t- 1 ™ . 

corns. Immature gram, it given sufficient time, reaches the natural eq-W- *™ .. 
proportion of the various proteins anil be the same as tn mature grain « the sawet'’ _ 
N content per thousand coma It is suggested that in pure grain the protnoptop^ 
tion* may be represented m amts per thousand cwtu as follows A - — hA • , . 

r.V + q.V* and C - r.V where S - salt sol .V, // - honJein -V, C - glutelm 
A is total N pet thousand corns. The values of the factor* (a, h, f. ? and r) are rrgarj 
as characteristic of the variety Titur J F w rn 

Institute of brewing research scheme. 11 Lloyd Hrco J. b*rvt«£ 
StA-Ml'CO) — A report is made by the research organ irer covering the autumn 
winter months of 1029-1930 1 Ttte* J F. 

Preliminary note on barley proteins. The influence of the method of pin oiCR <, 
the estimation of barley proteins. G. Horwxn-Bxso J. Inst. Brennt £7; 
(1130) — Before mabmg estns. of different protein* in Danish barleys, the reua ■> 
ol Bishop s method (cl C A 22, 3720. 34, 1020) was investigated. The proteins wrro 
detd on barleys ground to varying degrees of fineness as ascertained by shaving i_ 
screen grader To obtain consistent results and reach a const, value for the 
proteins, the barley had to be ground in a hall mill so that OS'T passed a sew " 
meshes of 0.2 V! mm psm J F. W use* 

Algerian musts of tho 1930 vintage. X. G Fiuhtdiiab and A. Bos-m. <*"" -fiy, 
24. 5-bO«U>. Cf C A 24, 2231— A discussion of the results (not given 
found on eiamn ol 12S representative samples from the Department of Oran. 
the Department of Alger and 90 from th-e Department of Constantine, from *»ica 
is concluded that the quality of Algerian wines at the 1*130- Vintage is, on the • 
satisfactory, and even slightly better than that of the 1*>2§ wines. IL EPPC*i. 
BATit AND Wallaem /but &-11. — A brief discussion of the quality of the IW 
age in Algeria, based oo the analysis of 233 samples, from which it is concluded 
the constitution ol the wines should be fairly well balanced, and the ale. control tut“» 
than in 1929 A. Tam ns u CwnV*» 

Dew apparatus for the rapid deternuaaDon of the volatile acidity of wine. 
hlARtrr Ann fats 24, 30-7(1931] —The simplest method for detg the volAtfle aci>m? 


i total acidity, but in order 
of the volatile acid* be always cam 
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out under strictly identical conditions The npp. described consists of an electrically 
heated water bath, the steam from which is passed through the sample while the latter 
is being heated on the bath The construction is such that the quantity of steam 
passed through the sample is always the same A PapinbaO Couture 

Dry, unpressed wine and natural wine. J. Werder and C. ZAch TVri'n u. Rebe 
11, 272-6(1929) — Dry, impressed mat, but not natural wine, after decolorization by 
animal charcoal, shows a blue luminescence in filtered ultra-violet light. B C A. 

Rum fermentation. Martin Ficker and Stefan SzCcs. Zenit Bakt Para- 
Sitenk , 2 Abt, 82, 199-211(1930) — The aroma produced during the fermentation of 
rum is due to the action of acetic, butyric and lactic acid bacteria. John T. Myers 

Alcohol production for motors in Brazil (Freise) 21 Polarographic studies with 
dropping mercury cathode. XVI Electr deduction of AcH (Suoler) 4. The antag- 
onostic substances formed during bacterial fermentation (Klein) 11C. 

Rectifying alcohol. Heinrich Proses. Ger 515,195, Dec. 21, 1923 Operative 
details are described. The principal features are the maintenance of an excess pressure 
of about 0 06 atm. in the still, and the use o! a thermometer with a movable scale, which 
is adjusted in steam before the distn 

Acetyl methyl carbinol. T H. Verhave Bnt 337,025, June 26, 1929 A mash, 
such as a saccharified potato mash contg suitable N compds., a phosphate such as 
superphosphate and a carbonate such as CaCOi, is fermented with bacteria such as 
Aerobaeter aerogenes which under normal conditions produce 2.3-butylene glycol, and 
the mash is subjected to aeration insufficiently strong to prevent the formation of butyl- 
ene glycol and the aeration is continued after the mam fermentation period until at 
least most of the butylene glycol formed has been converted into acetyl methyl carbiaol. 
Volatile fermentation products may be recovered by suitable washing devices, and the 
acetyl methyl carbinol produced may be converted into diacetyl by the action of oxi- 
dizing agents such as FeClj 

Acetic, butyric and propionic acids by fermentation. Distillers Co , Ltd , and 
H. B. Hutchinson, Bnt 337,153, Sept 30, 1929 A ditd. molasses soln. or other 
suitable sugar soln. of low concn. (various examples of which arc given) is fermented 
with thermophilic organisms (which may be procured from animal excrement or from 
decorapg cellulosic material) and stronger sugar soln is added under regulated condi- 
tions such that the concn. remains sufficiently low to prevent the formation of non- 
volatile fatty acids. Numerous details of procedure are described. Cf. C. A. 24, 
2513 

Fermentation. Olga K. Sauer n£e Buchholz Ger. 513,511, Dec. 20, 1927. 
Yeast and bacteria prepns. are rendered stable and capable of germination by mixing 
to a paste or emulsion with fats at temps, not injurious to the organisms, without subse- 
quent drying. Petrolatum, liquid petrolatum and c a ca o butter are mentioned as suit- 
able fats. 

Promoting fermentation reactions with activated carbon. Darco Sales Corp 
B rit 336,207. April 2, 1929 The yield and speed of fermentation reactions (as in the 
production of ale., fusel oils and vinegar) are improved by adding to the fermenting 
mass (which may comprise a sugar or molasses sola, and suitable microorganisms) 
an active adsorbent agent such as activated "vegetable char” together with erg 
nitrogenous food substances such as a protein material. The use of "Darco” (pro- 
duced from lignite) is particularly mentioned. Bnt 335,972 relates to similar proc- 
esses in which the microorgan isms and active charcoal are first added (preferably 
intimately assoed ) to a soln. of medium d of the material to be fermented and, after 
the d. has been reduced by the fermentation, it is increased above the initial d. by the 
addn. of a soln. of high d. of the material to be fermented. An example is given of the 
fermentation of a molasses soln. by yeast. 

Fermenting sacchanferons liquids. EugenStich U. S. 1,792,450, Feb, 10 In 
processes such as ale. and yeast production, an app is employed m which aeration is 
effected through porous diaphragms of a special degree of porosity (suitably arranged 
in 2 layers of material, the upper of which, in contact with the liquid, has pores of a 
diam. of 0 16 to 6#i while the lower layer has pores of larger diam.). Diaphragms 
of this particular character are stated to be suitable for producing better yields with 
a reduced air supply. 

Pasteurizing apparatus for beer, etc. Oskar Kary. Ger. 516,458, June 5, 1928. 
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Godov Tavarjs. M UZl , 

"'’’ostotIt, mltaatt UU,U. C»«ios 1! Urnuu-i. M ■* tf rf fto - M) 
No 11 31-7(1930) —The *ddn. of NaCI to Increase the toSy tJ HgQ» 

actum which is proportional to the concn. o! 11 ( iom- 1- rtcomsnw 
oftartanc aod which docs cot interfere with the diwcfl of the rorrcunc salt C A A. 

A new medicate for the treatment ®f piroplasmos*. «w® 

Congo 2rlge 21. 4‘4-Ml'OO) —A new medtcine called j£<Lfci« 

mended as « cure for cattle piropUsmoitr It is a rant. oJ UypM blue . 4c. 

one of the and constituent* of bile. This mrdicinemay l* «***) H? htoSus not oh- 
and in quanUt.es from £0 to 100 cc. A complete itenhmboo of the .T^t^ce to 
tamed but this is desirable as the presence of parasites tr 
infection. 

> cream*, ikd wems ***** rrrjurmr 

The measurement of the adsorption capacity of medicinal charwUs. 
Lavcecks*. Aim ll oekukr 9 , 220bN5000(ltl30) —Animal charcoals f?f£Z 

better adsorbents than plant charcoals. In comparing tii t^tX«bat«,^ » 
senes of charcoal*, with methylene blue, morphine and Hgt-h di*- 

fairly good correlation was obtained, particularly between thejast V***^^,^ 
crepanaes do occur, t t . » strong adsorption of methylene blue, with "**7. g^ CLS 
of the other 2 by the same charcoal- _ ,; .. nof , A«A 

Components of the drug “Salpamisn.” C. GwcMt. a-vd G Swrtnrara 
PUrm 269, 37-49(1931) —The Last Indian drug Salpamisn {s*oo* {nK tc« 

from Allium mariroRM> contains H,0 955. ash 3 75. free acid (as inabc) from 

204. polysaccharide (ealed. as fructose) C9C3. aponin (m the »*- «*- «« <C.r 
the difference) 3 97. CtiO eat. OGO. rasol 1100%. Hjdrrfysu °f UM wt 

HwOu) yields in addn. to wpograra <C„H,.0.>. galactose. yfcepoly 

and galacturonic acid. The hemolytic index is G.0U, the fish index 
saccharide gn es on hydrolysis mainly fructose and is. therefore, to l>e r f S" u Q £Mat 
tosan (C*H>iO,)»- . pmur A Ba**v 

Liquor plumbi subacetatis foru* — its preparation and assay, inra time 
CAem £ng Aer 22, 421-3(1930) -L.q plumb. « to ceb fort. o*« ' ^ 

i„ tv. iv-vi tt a titebtv basic Pb so! tv No standards requiring a Oigu 4 *_ 


to the fact that it is a highly basic Pb sola. No standards rede's “1*“ hc«! put 
basicity have been previously suggested, neither ha* any ruelhoO pb 

In ensure this. The following method is proposed for *f ,s , •*'.,» r O. sola.. 
To a known wt of sample add a known excess of ,h e excess 

1 definite \ot, filter and in an aliquot portion of the filtrate o acidity 
1 by titration with KMnO*. In another aliquot ~ t -fleeted 

with Q 1 N NaOIL The diff erencc pi es AcOH The deta. 1 p To 


Ac radicals To a known wt of sample add a known excess 01 The excess 

make up to a definite \o!_, filter and in an aliquot portion of the ftltraie 
of oxalic acid b; ‘ •*»•-« ’ Al ' 

by titration with 0 1 N NaOIL the ddl erencc pi <3 Acvn •“ », p To 

by impurities present to an extent exceeding 50‘o of that permitted by to . jf,0 
prep the liquor triturate 320 g powd. I’bO to a smooth paste with lwtnu >4040 
transfer Vo a bottle, wash 10 the test of tie PbO with G50 rah H<0, shake ■ gj^r 
g AcOll. shake ngorously for seieral ruin, and again at intervals tor - the 

and pass through the filter water to raaVe up to 1 I. An excess cl 1W ( gad 

sepn. of a highly basic Pb acetate from the sola, with a resultant loss 01 pb 

Ac radical. The white deposit formed in making this solo, is compos«i . -Hie 
carbonate together with basic acetate of the cotnpn. Pb(CHiCOil» 2PWJ ■» 
d of the official liquor is at present too definite, a range of 1 2i5-i.otw » ^ g 

The method of assay proposed is equally suited for Pb acetate |J, 

History of Austrian Pbamacopeias. Otto Zexest rM"« " . eaxher 
2-4, 22-5(1931) — An address describing ra word and picture certain ol ^ g 
Austrian pharmacopeia! documents and apothecaries -.IftnWfrA 

Arbutra content of certain known Ericaceae. L ZecnNirR nsoeot 

12,4-41(1931), cf C A 24, 6SS. — Some: 15 encaceous plants were eMmo-wirai 
not only to their arbutin but also their hydroquraone content. The 
of arbutra occurs ra ArefoitaOAjfox . ’ v •«- f' 

Electroraetnc studies of complex formation. L The citrates of t 
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Memos Quart J rharm Pharmacol 3, 501-74(10*10) — Horn the results of an 
electrometric study in which the glass electrode was employed, it in concluded that: 
The mcw that 111 citrate is a complex "bismuth) lei trie acid*' is incorrect As ordinarily 
prepd , the normal citrate is oh tamed In the presence of alkali citrates or bicarbonate*, 

os in the Cowley process, sparingly sol basic complexes arc formed, the compn of the 
complex cation being a function of the f*n The process of "neutrolirstion” bv alkalies 
consists in the reversible formation of a series of complex cations, the final product 
tiring the neutral, sol and stable 4 1 complex, <tlli(01l)i lliC«H»0; 'THsmuth and 
ammonium citrate** is n nmt ol this tmsic salt and of Nil* citrate in the mol propor- 
tions 1 3 The methods Risen in the 11 I’ (1014) and the lint Pharmaceutical Codex 
(I0J I) for the prepn of solos of '‘bismuth ami ammonium citrate* arc unsatisfactory, 
and suggestions ore offered for the prepn of non prccipitahle neutral solns of definite 
compn W O r 

Calcium phosphate B P. Non. L. Allport ash T Tustino Cocking / 

Fh.um Pharmacol 3, ft 7s <1(11X101 Analyses or several com samples of Ca phos 
phate showing the v amble proportions of (.uO and l’iO* tirr given The reaction of 
Ca*(l’0«)i Is pii 0 2, and that of Cu(U|l’0*>i is 4 ft previous workers hive shown 
that Coj(l’0*)» is slovvl> decompd by lliO to form 3Cai(PO|li Ca(OH)i J vidcnce 
is here adduced which suggests that, undir certain conditions, a silt is formed with a 
still higher Ca content, and having the approx compn 2Ca,(PO|), Cu(OIl)i lixpts 
have been made which indicate tint it is impracticable to nnnuf Cn*(l’0*)i by a proc- 
ess of pptn in the presence of lliO \V. O 1* 

Critical observations on the directions for glass testing of the German Pharmacopeia, 
aixth edition. L Knot nix Sprrchtaal 20, 35fl(IP27), J Aw Ulan Trch. 13, Ab- 
stracts 17.1-4, cf C <1 21, 2017- The German Plnrm icojKia directs that medico! 
glasses be '/, piled with on otj soli* contg 1 cc of 0 1 .V HC1 |>cr l ami . r > drops of Me 
red soln ami heated tor hr m a boiling water bath After this time the ml color 
of the soln should not Inve completely disappeared I or amimulc glasses for solus 
of alkaloid salts, ft g of the coarsely crushed glass is heated for '/« hr in a (Hiding water 
Intli with 100 cc ol water, 0.1 cc of 001 A* 1IC1 and 1 drop of Me ml soln in a Jcnu 
gliss flask previously rinsed out with Imtlmg distd water After this tunc the red 
cs>lor of the soln should not hive completely disappeared Tests for pipets, dropping 
glasses, wide neck glasses and opp glass should be given Variable results can be 
obtained by heating the glasses In the steam or in the boiling water, by loosely closing 
the necks with cotton wool or by securely scaling with cork stoppers, and by having 
the vessels standing or floating in the water lYclimumry cleansing of the vcssrls 
with distd water ut the ordinary temp, to remove dust and grease jurticles is neces- 
sary and ought to Ik precisely expressed Tor pipets, dropping t Kittles and npp re- 
quiring after-working in the blowlamp an intermediate or semi hard glivs is suggested 
The test for ampoule glass should lie more precisely defined, particularly with reference 
to the sire of the crushed glass particles, winch should Ik sieved to a definite uniform 
sue and freed from dust by washing with abs ale The narcotmc llCl test is superior 
to any other durability test, because of the extreme sensitiveness of the reagent and 
the fact that an cstn. can Ik made in the course of an hr without the necessity of apply- 
ing heat. G G 

Rapid volumetric determination of nicotine by means of sihcohingstic acid. It, 
Kasssskv, Z. nn.f Chcm 83, 107-14(10.11) — Nicotine forms a difhcultlv sol salt 
with siheotungstic acid of the formula 2C|»11„N'« 211,0 121VO* SiOi 5H|0 in faintly 
acidic solns If, after filtering oft the salt, it is decompd with caustic alkali and the 
freed nicotine distd with steam, the distillate can Ik titrated with acid The ppt can 
also Ik wiighed The mollification or the method now proposed consists in first distg 
oft the nicotine with stiatn and titrating the distillate with sflicotungstic acid, stopping 
at the point where no further clouding is produced bv adding the reagent. A 12',, 
soln of the reagent was used In the expts iKscrilKd 1 o carry out the ditn in a asm- 
pte ol tolwicco, w cigh out S 20 g. of the material Into a POO cc. round bottomed flask, 
add ISO cc. of water and 50 g NaCl Mix well to a paste and add a suspension of 5 
g MgO in a little water Distil with steam Into a POO cc measuring flask contg a 
little coned. 11 Cl After di<tg for 1 ft-2 lira, the distillate should show a neg test for 
nicotine when, tested with siheotungstic acid I ill the flask up to the mark, mix will 
and transfer, with a pijKt, 100 ec. into a 200 2’4) cc flask. Add 2 g of solid NT?,CI 
and titrate. Standard ire the reagent by means of pure nicotine soln which has Iwen 
subjected to the same treatment The analysis of ll samples of tobacco and nico- 
tine exts. indicates that the method gives satisfactory results W. T Hau, 

A note on three oil-beanng grasses from Burma. II Ujiisd. A[t. J. /«,/„» 23 
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327-9(1930) —A yield of oil amounting to 02t% of the dry matter was obtaioed by 
the steam distn. of fresh Cymbof4 t on tlandesUnut, a pass which jrow* 
m dry rocky open spaces on hillsides in central Burma The oil was of * ‘'Xht straw- 
color and had a pleasant odor somewhat resembling that of ginger grass < oiL The M 
tends to form an emulsion with water and a redi'tn ii necessary to 
sepn. A new species of annual CymbopctP". * mal 7 ^han C tlandtrtinvi and d*Terot 
from it in basins glabrous j-edicelled spiketets. j » Med upon steam distn 0 ,Z <C «Ue 
dry matter as o pale straw-colored oil, which tended to emulsify w *iltt Stein 
distn. of C. nrgilur, an undescnbed perennial species of CymU>po t on. 7>d <5c< |? ~ ' c 
of an oil having a rather unpleasant odor wmewhat rr^nihlmg that of Boto 
oil The oil had the following properties d„ 0fl*<0, o' —28 .»3 
value 19, ester value 0 5. ester value alter acetylation .2 8, and ale. con ten t calcC- 
C.J1 OH K* D.J 1C0B 

Studies of' chemical sterilization and baeteriosUsis. L Standard toMbtom 
trol for germicidal tests. Jc-rrr* II. Hiu- Am J Pub lUohh 21. IV1-3WSI) 
The following method of making inhibition controls is proposed by which val 
ci dal tests may be made by any accepted method Let ^ represent the n 
drug employed in the test, B the amt. of inoculum employed, S the amt. of ^ 
of U + B lied for sub-culture and T the no. of cm of broth used for subculture.! 
inhibition control then consists of the following steps (1) Mi* * , y (31 

Hmlt broth oral to 1 B (2) Tnorirr tk nar. ol 1 5 «t thn nr L to II >■ “ 


of O + B used for sub-culture and T the no. or cm oi worn uvea iur d 

inhibition control then consists of the following steps (1) * ‘ J .*P a . . T «i 

sterde broth equal to 1 B (2) Transfer the equir. of 1 $ of this nmttoll. WJ 
Mb the equirTm sterile 11,0 of 1 P with 1 B (^.Transfer the equ.r of I 
mist, to the 1 T previously used in step (2) Such inhibition controls should he imoe 
with every diln. of drug employed and with every type of organism used. * „ 

to run such controls in triplicate to allow for unavoidable nptL vanaUon. J £•*- 
Pyrethrnm. II. Culture, yield and economic future. J Chetaliw »*•* 
pharmacol 37, 235-9(1930) IIL Industrial and pharmaceutical »*** ” n 
estimation of the .etirity. lUd 422-31; cf C. A 24, 2S04 -The ptkObw" 

are esters of pyrethrolone, a ketonic ale., and of chrysanthcmummonocarboxy 
and chrysanthemummethyldicarboxylie acid. The flowers of fT IP J ! / ir ' ! ~' , yy f 
anas 2 5-3 g pyrithnn per kg at a max Eg Stems contain ’/• to /* *? ®l_ Trt i in nj 
industrial exts are solns. m hydrocarbons or H,0-*oI emulsion* The pyr 
can be isolated as semicarbazones. but this method is not suitable for anaiys 
extn. with HtOH or MeOII destroys the active substance. Chlorinated wg *« 
are not satisfactory Pyrethnn I is more efficacious than II. In the pracuoi ^ 
on insects, different preparation* show a large variation of activity, inc ri 
the animal and the temp have much Influence. C. recommends the test cm 3 

About 02 mg pyrethnn injected into the lymphatic sac will kHl the animal _ 
hr*. The test is unreliable at low temp The method used for the ■ e*t“- or B 

by detn. of the effect on fish showed pyrethnn active in dilutions 1* 100 w*' 
too sensitive for practical purposes Com. prepns should be tested onlhe cias 
rnals they are sold for. A. „ - 

The culture of valenaa and burdock. G IfncAXD asd Mm Prades. d ^ 
Pharmacol 37, 499-77(1930) —The compn. and growth of the plants a column 
relation to the compn. of the soils in different parts of France and Belgium^ A- - 
Essential oil of Asaram sieboldi var. seemlensis NakaL L T. Kaku 
Komw J Pharm Soc Japan 31, 8-17(1931), German abstr 3-7“5'*2Jl(n I 
lated from Alarum neboldt tar irouUniii Nakai an essential oil (yield 2.21 /t/ w 
has the following properties dj* 0 9988, 1.S141, acid no. I £5, sapon. na - 

sapon. no. alter acetylation K 1, ao — 0 75 and MeO 21 4%. I cemtams , 
acid (II), a substituted phenol (III) with moL formula of CiHt(OH)(OC«H*jB-'> 

HI is under further investigation. I, after removal of II and HI, was , ** C S_7]0* 
under reduced pressure. The constituents isolated are t-pmene, a ketone "•STjo* 
(icmuarlazone, m. 185*, which, on treating with HC1, gave a free ketone, o ^ 

d" 0 90C2, tPp LE095, not purified further, which resembled cucartone), s ^ re ^’ 
on oxidation gave piper onylic acid, and meIhyUu[mol, CuIIuOs, bu 127-9*, d, »■*'” * 
rPp 1 5340, which on oxidation gave veratnc acid, m. 180*. F. I 

Common diabetic drug IV. Constituents of the bark of Arxlia ehlnensis ’ 
grahreseeos (3). S Kuwar*. J. Pharm Soc Japan 51, 17-31(1931); Germans^* 
7-9, C A 24, ty> —From the ale. ext. of the bark of A ra.Ua chinentu l~ t ? r -? ra \ T . ( n 
K. isolated a-laralin (I) and fi-larahn (IT) I is soL in ale., but tnsoL in jta 

it contains a large amt. of ash (chiefly Mg, Ca and Na) It decomp at 202-4 
electrodialysis. Analysis indicates the mob formula o' r*..sr_rv.. tlvdrolysis 


f,*HnOi«- Hydrolysis t; 
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rLurawmiinc to the tqwtiMi: CwHrjOn + 31L0 •» C«H««0« + 2C«Hti(\ + C«Tf»0*. 
Ukim-eM-wf I'ufm decomps. 143*. Catoljtic reduction of I gave glueo* (decompn 
2>>*) which '•hows strong acid anil Hermann’s Traction The hemoh tie action oil 
is similar to that of sai'onm of Kahlbaum and senegin of Merk. The actum is weakest 
in a neutral soln. I'- I Nskamyha 

Dlptahnof Nath elle and digitoxin. V Hasrxfrati. Corft rrsd 192,5T>t>-S(lfl31). 
—11. attempts to prove that tlie digitahn of NalivtHe and the diptoxin of Ss.hmiedcbers 
air the sime definite chem. substances by expts. showing thit these compile 
have htenth.nl rood nets of hydrolysis. The reaction of Wind-ws and Stein (C .1. 23, 
IChtit) representing the hvdrolysU of dicttoxin into digitoxose and digitoxigcmn (C«<H««> 
On + 311,0 — C„H„O t + 3C4 HuO^ aim represent v, nccvuvhnc to It . the hydrolysis 
of dtciUlin of N It is pointed out that digitahn of N and digitovm have tlie same 
toxKtt) Uf Ra> inoiul Harriet. C A 23, 2757) Aunrst L. Rawuns 

Experimental studies on heart tonics. IV. The main factors of digitalis standard- 
isation with a new assay method. Wiuavu Nyiri an© Lows DyRois. J /’kamafcl. 
40, 373-10 ltl«3iD sf C I 24, 53S1 —Rabbits are ancstheurrd bv intravenous in- 
jection of barbital derivatives, and the drug to be tested injected into tlie jugular vcm. 
Blood pressure tracings are made (in some instances using ouabain to supplement the 
prtpn.) until the pressure drops- to tern. The pxeptt. tested may subsequently Is; used 
without the further complication of m accuracy by diln. C Rirc.rt. 

Trypsin preparations suitable for the prevention of adhesions. Rohert l* )VaL- 
ton. J. f 'iu'w.i.id 40, 403-11(1030) — Rae tern-free enrvroe prepnv could Im ob- 
tamevl by ptessure nitration of water glvcerol solnv of trypsin, and from this, bv pptu, 
with ale. and ether, a dry strnle powder These prepns. were found to l«e ctfecttve 
in preventing pen toned adhesions in dogs. C RiccKt. 

Analysis of disinfectants. Lrsutt Hart 5, Ul-AlUVW —The methods 

of the 1 ood and Drug Administration St. Louis station arc given tor the following 
tletus.. water, alkalies, phenols, neutral oils and fatty or nwm acids, mineral oils, 
mineral oil in creosote oil, Liquor Cresolis Compositus, unsipom! mi ten xl and fatty 
acids, total alkali, glycerol, sapond. crcsols, water in pine oil emulsions, pine oil and 
fatty and roam acids. K. ScnrsnirL 

Hynophosphites. I*. U Aicvxrs. Cke~tisl a-iJ Pmipsf 1!3, (113-4(1 WO).— 
Detailed criticisms are given on the monographs of the various liv-pophcuphitcs of the 
new Bnt. Tharm. St, WAimorr 

Glycerinum addi borid, Brit. Phsrm. J. F. Bovut. J'hjrvi J , 12S, 453(1030).— 
The r resent lint. 1’hann. requires a sotn of 500 g It (OH), in 450 g glycerol to t«e 
evapd. to 500 g at a him. triujv of 150*. Chi a large scale n higher teni]'. is necvlevt 
for evapn , which causes darkening of the product. A simplification of tlie projsvrUons 
insteail of an increase as proposed for the new J'harm. is suggested S, Waltihitt 
U nguentum hyilrargyrt coraposltum. J. 11. RioCway. 1'ljrit. J. 123, 453 
(1P30) — 1 he formula ung. hyvlragr. Brit. 1‘himi. 400. cera allci, Pnt. 1'harm. 50, cam- 
phora 100, adeps benroatus 450 Ls recommended in the place of tlie BnL 1'liann. for- 
tnult in which tlie yellow beeswax imparts to the prepn. an unsightly greenish color 

S. Wauukitt 

Comments and criticisms, British Fharraaeopela revision. Axon /'l.m J. 125, 
453. 4s3. 511, 530. Ml, CdT-S, Clmul orj PratfiJ! 113, 553-4, 5^7-S, G1S-4, 0-14-5, 
Gb5*tt, 740. 770-1 (1030), cf C .4. 25, 772. — More or less detailed comments were 
made thus iar by 31 pharmacists, S. WAtrnciTT 

Addum carbolicum liquefactum. Infusions. B. G \V. Hoarc. Dum. J, 125, 
4S3(ll>30). — The ncidum carl>olictim hquefactum proposed for tlie new Brit, rhino 
» said to contain TO grains in a fluid drachm. A sample made according to the new 
formula bud a s^. gr. of l.OcS. hence it contains » hide Wow 45.5 grains per fluid 
drachm. I'resli infusions are sujynor in aroma and in cfhcacv in certain cases, to coned, 
infusions, to introduce these would l>e a backward step. Infusions of ergot, broom, 
chirctta and rhatany might be deleted S. W Aimoorr 

Syrupus ferri phosphaus compositus. l\ Gouxby. Flsm. J. 125, Ml (1050). — 
A decoction of cudlyar instead of cvvhinca] Is recommended as a permanent, linght 
coloring agent. Possible a «ol powd ext. of cudlwar may be n«ed S. \Vaumiott 
N ote on lmimentum campherum. J, F. Dcckworth. )’iar»». J. 125, W7 
(1030). — Peanut and miinary cottonseed oil arc not suitable for the prepru of a satis- 
factory camphor liniment since the latter prepd. with tlie*e oils become solid or opaque 
at 0*. The Ro»/rr« lag re.'Jeiufrd ol is suitable and should be adopted iu the new 
Brit. I harm. ^ Wauipott 

Liquor carminl, Brit. Pharm. Coder. J. F. Bovle axo J. II. Fkanruv. FA.m, 
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j 125. W^OPSO) — INapn. of the Nil, OH soln. of carmine to near neutrality, as di 

rrctecl by the Codex, cauvs much pptn of the coloring ^ 

attcr evapn until the Ml, <* expeUed. just enough aotn. of 

solve oil of the pptd carmine, or dissolve the carmine in NH.OH a ^ d 

*° ln 'A W quahUbte 'comparison of Tanou* digitalis substance*. 

Hrrzio, Ilnv Cfleand an» Herman Clansman An Heart J. ©, p7-^Hl»30J 
The substances u<cd were tincture digitalis of an American grown leaf. t » c sa " c ° 
German grown leaf, the chloroform fraction of digitalis, tincture of • donl V*£“£ 
•nd digit ox in All have the same qual cardiac actions, but time are ei 
individual differences in response to the same prrpn K ^ " IU - 

Standardization of the trypanocidal activity of some 
acid (LAirs-OY. Uncles) till. Chlorogermamtes of alkaloids (TciUEiauv) O- b 
ploslon* occurring dunng the use of C,H. Uoi.Nsov. Cabot M u Cases ' «««£g"g 
tracked m the v apor phase ( for use in preparing perfumes) (Markov ten, ncilBYS 1 
22 . 

Ciiiris. A Contribution i I'ftude dri hudes essenbelles. Grasse- Antoiae 
Chins. 55 pp Reviewed in Ckimie tf Industrie 24, 1107(1030) 


of O-aininoacTidme or it* substitution products, which are readdy water sc. . 

lor therapeutic urc. «r obtame.1 by .rratro, the Ur« rrrth HOAc and M»»< 
product Txamples arc given of the prern of acetates of, -*thoxy-3.9-diamiiioa ^ 
9-aminoacndine, 7 methyl 0 amraoaendme and 3 , 0 -diaminoocndine. <- 
aminoaendine is prepd from o-ehlorobcnroic acid and p-tolunline by a process 
to that described in Brit 170,038 4 . .... c frrl , wo lf 

Synthetic drugs. I G I'ARnENiND A -G (Hubert Oesterhn. Karl Strrit 
and Alfred Fehrle, inventors) Cer 517.002. Apr 8. 102S- ‘’- 1 hen0,f[ '^ 1 ^ lic 
arsonic acids and their substitution products arc prepd from o-anunopnenoi 
acids and their substitution products by the customary methods. Thus, 
hydroxybenzenearsome acid may be treated with CH,0 and kCN to jreld the ““ 
of 4 hjdroxybenzene-1 arsomc-3 aminoacetic acid, from which the acid and us 
are obtained in turn Other examptes are given also Kntl - 

Therapeutic preparations. Salo BracEL. Gct 513.094, April -1. 
syphilis spirochetes prtpns are obtained by the intrapleural, mtrapentone w 
venous injection of animals with lipoid or lipoid albuminous substances, n 
terns, or albumin, moculating them with weakened and then with fully 
spirochetes in the breast or abdomen and ear vein, and working up the ex 
from the breast and abdomen with the ext from the lymphatic glands, mug, 
etc., and with the blood serum „ . Feb 

Medicinal aqueous-oil emulsions. Clauss B Strauch U. ». . 

10 An emulsion suitable for injection into the tissues is prepd. by dissolving 
lesterol (such as met3cholestrrot) and beeswax in olive oil, and adding a wai 
drug such as insulin Myncin may be added as a stabilizing ingredient ^ 

Complex iron compounds of aliphatic hydroxy earboxy be acids. I G j 

A G Brit 335,905, June 5, 1029 Acids such as hexanetetrolic acid, gluconic 
trihydroxyglutanc acids, glucuromc acid, saccharic and mnetc acids and their iso ‘ 
or salts are treated with Te or an re compd and the reaction mixt is simuJtanrouz 
or subsequently neutralized with a basic substance such as alkalies or Mu 
bases. Water-sol therapeutic compds ore obtained, and details arc given ol U*V 
duction of Na ferrous and ferric gluconates, K-Na ferrous and feme saccharatcs. q 

K ferrous saccharate and Na Fe mucate . r,.. n 

Anesthetics I G Farbbnind A -G (Max Bockmnhl and Leonhard » ' 

inventors) Gcr 516,285. Jan 10, 1929 Alkamuie esters of halophenyl car “j” tl . 
acids are prepd by condensing halides of halophenyl carbonic acids, or their »u 
tution products free from N. with aliphatic aminoalcs. having a tertiary N atom- y* 
f-chlorophenyl carbonic acid chlonde (prepd from p-chlorophenol and COCJil m z 
caused to react with Et.NC.H.OH, yielding ClC,H,OC(O)0CHiCHjNEt, HvJ. 
132* Other examples are given also . . w 

Extractmg orgaiuc substances. I G Tarbemnd A -G Tr 6M.60-. Apni 
1930 Org substances are extd. from animal or vegetable materials, e g. 
from roasted coffee or tobacco, or sugar from beet roots, by means of liquid NHs 
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Hormones. ScirESlvo-KAirLBAtm A -G Brit. 230,470, Dec 0,1928 Tor puri- 
fication of crude hormone prepns such as those dens ed from animal liquids or organs, 
yeast or maize shoots, impurities of an ester like character are saponified l/y T witch-11 
reagent, Dartring sapomf er. lipase of castor seed, pancreas lipase or other catalyti- 
cahy acting agent The saponified material may lie extd with MeOH, the ext neu- 
tralized with ale Ba(OH)i, the filtrate coned and then taken up in water with ether, 
and the hormone obtained by evapg the ethereal *oln 

Hormones. Sciiewsg Haiilbaum A G Bnt 33G,47I, Dec 1. 1928 Liquids 
contg hormones such as urine of pregnant mammals or an aq ext of the anterior lolie 
of the hypophjsts are mixed with a water sol org liquid such as ale in quantity In- 
sufficient to ppt the hormone but sufficient to ppt. impurities The hormone u subse 
quently pptd as by addn of ether, CHCli or ethylene ch!onh>drm 

Tuberculosis vaccme, CaM-Otto Gct 010,403, Dec 7 1020 f’us from a d-ad 
tubercular cow is injected into a healthy cow and the latter, at the end of the incu- 
bation period, is inoculated subcutaneously with croton ml The pus produced at 
the point of inoculation is removed coagulated, and filtered The residue is mired 
with ground periosteal substance and the mixt fnally sludged with the filtered pus 
serum 

Alkaloids. Soc A S Farmaeov Tr fi/M 0V>, April lfi 1950 ftpiuri is treated 
with a solvent lor fatty materials, preferably petroleum ethiT then the <o!n is agi- 
tated with acidulated water, preferably contg I1CJ The acid soln is neutralized to 
ppt. the alkaloids 

Digitalis glucosides. Wellcoke Fouvdatiou I to ard S Siemi Brit 337.091. 
Aug 8. 1929 A new glucoside is obtained by stirring the total glucoud-s of the leaf 
ol digitalis lanata with acetone or methyl ethyl ketone, filtering fractionally pptg 
the filtrate by adding water, removing the v-pd solid, adding «alt to the cl-ar liquid, 
drying the ppt. thus formed, and extg it with MeOH or FtOH on adding water to 
the soln. and standing, crystals of the rew glucoside arc obtained \arious details 
of purification and auxiliary treatment are given 
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Purification of caustic soda obtained by the lime process. Atrovs Krause aid 
Wacpaw KLLka Przrmyil Chfm. 15, 0-12(1931) —Caustic soda obtained by the 
CaO process contains Na,COj, NaCl, Na.SO,, NatSiCb and traces ofi AIiOi and FctO« 
as impurities derived from the raw materials Their removal by the chem method 
is impossible, but it can be accomplished by concn and cooling Studies on the solu- 
bilities of the above salts in NaOH sol ns of varying concn. and at various temps, show 
that the concn. of the NaOH should be increased up to 72-5' at least, higher concn. 
not to exceed 100 /c being preferable Cooling decreases the soly of all the impuri- 
ties For the removal of Na*SO< to a very low f gure cooling of the NaOH to about 
•fS" is necessary The degrte of coolirg required lor the rerun al of other impurities 
depends on the concn. It is well to co-c. the NaOH n the jt e-ence of a de'ni.te amt. 
of CaCOj, which forms insoL ccnrpds with NaiCOi ard Na,SO, and thus causes their 
remov al from the sola. Among the impurities ra the purified v*fa N»jCOj takes first 
place and NaCl second. There 13 relatively little Na*SO». and only traces of AhOj 
and FtjOi. A. C. ZackUU 

Evaporation of electrolytic caustic soda. J A Lpe Ch-m Met hn% 27, 4Tt-8 
(1930) — An account ts given of the continuous evapn. and salt recovery system at the 
South Charleston plant of the Westvaco Chlorine Products, Inc. Th- original *o(n 
contains about &% NaOH and 17 Z'-', NaCl, and th- f nal products from the steam 
evapn. plant are- 53 short tons of NaOH per 24 hrs it soln. (d 1 7Z) contg also about 
0 9% NaCl m soln. and no~e in suspension, and NaCl t.ri-e for return to the electrolytic 
ceEs. The water evapd. u about 1 minion lb per day, and the steam used, at 10 lb /sq 
to. gage, about */, mffiion lb Evapn. is in 3 stages, a double eTect followed by a si-gle; 
then follows a continuous crystallizer and Laugh I tn certnf jgal fitei, which delivers the 
final caustic liquor. Swenson evaporators, Derr thicker er* ard rake das-ifers are 
employed. The materials of construction used are Ni caa Fe, Ni Ui’.es and Monel 
xnetaL _ IJ C. A. 

Causticiting soda by Lewig’s method and the use of various iron ores for this per- 
pose. V S. Yatuov. J, Chrm M (Russia) 6, 1020-7(1929/ —The reaction between 
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soda, and several Fe ores was found to be very sensitive to roch factors as time, temp., 
subdivision o5 the matmals, and make-up at the on- A change va any one of them 
requires great readjustment la the others to bring about the same degree of reaction or 
the same velocity The surface area of the trading substances it the most important 
factor of all bnder the usual factory conditions the currents of hot a a often cany 
away the finest particles of the ore. and heat sometimes produces a fuiaon of the reac- 
tants with resulting diminution of the surface *rra. In studying the factory phase 
o! this traction it appears that further work should be concerned with the use of more 
finely subdivided ore and the use of lower temps. Special lab analyses were worked 
out to obtain more accurate results than those of routine analysis. A. C_ Zaatux 
Causticiimg ammonium chloride with magnesium oxide. Kojt JCisuxda avn 
Soesias KAtAwraa. dfilroctj from Ref t. Central Lai S Xltnckuma Rr Co 1029, 
37-9 —The N'H.Cl sola must be ddi to 2d)4 S far perfect recovery of Nil* This 
solo uses 3 times as much fuel for dista V. F. IbMlNCTOV 

Dicalanta phosphate or “precipitate,” and its commercial production. Rtn. 
TVkbeks. iMJfWxr 20, £CkVH». 2755-C (1930) — A renew of methods of matnif. 
of Caliro, from superphosphate and bancs. E. M StmiB 

Preparation of tint onde by the wet method. Tarst'o Jarre Refit Imp. InS. 
Research Inst . Os-U, Japan 1 1, No. IP. 56 pp.(l?30) —The powd. 2n ore is roasted and 
treated with HjSOv The ZnSG, thus obtained is treated with XaOH solo, under pres- 
sure, The crude NaiZnO, is freed from other metallic impurities and treated with CCV 
Fure ZnfOJf), is oxidized to ZnO bv heating F. I NiCAimu 

Catalytic reduction of carbon monoxide under ordinary pressure. VII. Effect of 
alkalies on iron-copper catalyst*. S. Koda*u a*u K. Ft jimvxa J Sac. Cum . InS - 
Japan 34, Supph binding 14-fi(tMI)(m German). cf C. A. 25, 1039 —With a Cu-Fe 
catalyst prtpd from the nitrates, 3 0 cc. of oil eontg a small quantity of a substance 
like vaseline was obtained at 270* from HI l of water gas. Adda oT 0 P065-0 03 mob 
of Na,CO» to the above catalyst increased its initial activity and favored formation 
of higher h> dreearbonv With catalysts contg alkalies there is a high gas contrac- 
tion at first, the activity diminishing gradually The catalyst may become coated 
with the higher tudrocarboo. No diminution <5 activity occurs with alkali free cata- 
lysts. The best catalyst contains Fe 1 atom, Cu 1 atom, NkiCO, 0 005 mol f,M 5 
Solid carbon dioxide from Mexico. J W Maktxx ImJ, £«g Clem U, 356-6 
(1931) — Oil well gas. contg 9 o'!. CO» and 5% combustible gas, issues from oil wells 
in the Quebrache held. Mexico, at 100*F and a pressure of about IPOD lb per sq m 
After punncation. the gas is cooled to the liquid state and then expanded to form solid 
COi. which is shipped by Tail to the Gulf Coast and by boot to New York. The plant 
cost is V. and the transportation expense, including duty. */» ol the total cost. 

F. D Rossini 

Carbon dioxide in its new field of usefulness. J. C. Goosxian*. let anJ R/fnirra- 
turn 80, 45-9(I r >31) — A renew of the origin, liquefaction and solidmcstion of COt- 
\ an ous methods now la use for the sohduication of CCV. together with the thermo- 
dynamics of each and a tabulation of the power required per tan of solid CO, manufd . 
were described previously ( August, 1930) The chronology of CO, discovery is given, 
with a brief history of patent literature F-arly methods of producing and compressing 
CO, snow to "dry ice" are desaibed. and the development of the p r e s ent methods <d 
production is discussed Aucs W. Etterson' 

Regaining iodine from phosphates. Hans Josrvr Chrm.-Zlp SS, 86(1931) — 
From the analysis of the crude I, it la concluded that this by product is obtained by the 
Daosk Svoilsyre und Superphosphatfabnk of Eopenhagen electrojytically. and the 
procedure is condemned as non lucrative. J is cf the opinion that by treating the 
gases evolved from superphosphate manat with CS^ active C, HiO, and O* the Ii 
can be hrought by filtration to a sufficient state of concn. to render further purification 
profitable economically jj g. EsvdvB 

Evaporsboa of natural salt btmes. Y. F. U'tvsma akq Y. M,’ Fttxeco. J 
Chem In J (Russia) 6, 11G3-S(1929) — The phase diagrams of Na and Me chloride* 
and sulfates were studied iu relation to sea water and lake braes. The processes O* 
evapn, of natural brines with crystn. of NaCl were classified according to the types of 
Glauber salt, amaebamte. epsonute, hexakydrate and biphosphate. A new type of 
*T®£?- , was published, based on Caspian Sea brine, accompanied by a labile syftetn 
NaCI depots in the astrachamte sector, as a result of which N'aCJ deposits out in * 
**?** f™ 1 - 01 30-40%. The labile equih in the epsonute sector is disturbed 

by fiuctuauoos of temp,, which cause a deposition of epsonute (cm the *v found for 
sUWe equal.) depending upon areas of crystn. as worked out m the lab. The amt of 
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NaCI depends on the relative NaCl content oF the dry residue, and to an even prater 
degree on the coefT. of metamorphosis. The field of salt declines sharply with increase 
in the coefT of metamorphosis On the basis of industrial observations and data in 
literature concns were established at which crystn of NaCl begins in the various reser- 
voirs under norrrat conditions and at an av temp of 25® AC Zaciii.iv _ 

Salt and its production in history Hanns Freydank. Kalt 23, 145-51. 161-8, 
177-81(1920) E. J C. 

The utilization of bittern. L The recovery of Glauber’* salt Toraro Kato 
Xbilract from Kept Central Lab S Manchuria Ry Co 1929,40-1 — One hundred parts 
bittern and 40 parts NaCl are dild with water until d «• 24* B£ Cooling to — 10® 
gives 47% of the NaiSO» in the bittern and cooling to — 19®, 70% V F If 

Quinquennial review of the mineral production of India for the years 1924 to 1928. 
Salt. W A K Christie Record j Geol Surrey India 64, 275-87(1930) — About 
1 t of Indian salt production is from sea water, from rock salt and the rest from 
areas of internal drainage The salt works are described Borax. E H Pascoe 
Ibid 345-7 — Boras is not known to occur in India, although the country exports borax 
obtained from hot spnng deposits in Kashmir and salt lakes in Tibet. Sodium com- 
pounds (other than salt) W A K. Christie. Ibid 432-G — Na,COi (usually) and 
NajSOi deposits (occasionally) occur Soda is evapd from lake waters A II E 
The' dehydrating action of coal ash. Mhybvari Tavaxa Abstracts from Reft 
Central Lab S Manckuna Ry Co 1929, 35-7 — Fuchun coal ash and Japanese acid 
day at 200® have action only slightly inferior to AlCh in the formation of anthraquinone 
den vs from phthalic anhydnde and phenols V. F Harrington 

Dners in soda factones. V G Bakjicrov J Chem Ind (Russia) 6, C94-8 
(1929) —One of the main points of weakness of the usual soda process is the low efficiency 
of the dners which show a heat utilization for evapn purposes of only 45-50% The 
performance of the drier can be improved by replacing by a centrifuge the continuous 
filter which feeds the NaHCOi into the dner, and shortening the rotary drier itself 
A complete heat and material balance b ealed. for an av plant A C Zacjilin 
Performance of the Kessler apparatus. V N Schultz, U M. Volcjienko, I V 
Iosplovskii AND L. V SuponttzAh J Chem Ind (Russia) 6, 928-40(1929) — A care- 
ful study was made of matenal and heat balance in the Kessler app in the Dcgoonm 
HiSOi chamber process plant. The exceptionally high heat efficiency of this particu- 
lar app depends m part on the high temp of gases entenng the saturator Utilization 
of heat in the Kessler app. was distnbuted as follows concn of HiSO* 77 9%; out- 
going gases 13 2%; loss to surrounding medium 8 9% A C. Zaciilin 

Revivification of foam solutions for fire protection with carbon dioxide. C B 
White. Chem if Met Eng 37, 379-80(1930) — By a few simple addns to the firc-pro- 
tection pump the soln. of NaHCOi is circulated from the bottom of the storage tank, 
through a small tower, and back to the upper part of the tank, it is recarbonated in 
the tower by gas from a cylinder The method is preferable to adding addnl. NaIIC0 lt 
because if that b done, the AIi(SO«)i or other acid soln which must also be added has 
to be increased pro rata, and eventually both will have to be scrapped. B. C. A. 


Potash salt recovery in cement burning (Rutjsk) 20. Apparatus for NH t synthesis 
and like catalytic gas reactions (Ger. pat 6104249) 1. Sulfonic acids of the fatty scries 
(rr. pat C94.C92) 10. Manufacture of liquid household insecticides (Weed) IS. 


Krcxil, Franz. Untersuchung und Bewertung technischer Adsorptionsstoffe. 
Leipzig. Akad Verlag 501 pp M. 28, bound, M. 30 


Hydrocyanic acid. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd , T S Wheeler, 
II. A. T. Mills, J, McAulay and W B Fletcher. Brit 335,947, March 27, 1929 
In prepg IICN by reaction between hydrocarbon gas and NHi as desenhed in Bnt 
333,583 (C. A. 25, 1642), the reaction mixt may contain one mol proportion of NH> 
to one atomic proportion of C, or Jess, if the mixt also contains H 

Hydrocyanic acid stabilization. Hans Lehrecke (to Deutsche Gold & Stlber- 
Scheideanstalt vom. Rocssler). U. S 1,792,103, Feb 10 As a stabilizing agent 
there is added to liquid HCN a small proportion of an ester of a halogen substituted 
org. acid such as Et bromoacetate. 

Nitric acid. E. I. Dtt Pont de Nemours & Co. Brit, 336.638, April 17, 1929. 
Absorption m water or HNOi soln. of gases contg N oxides (such as those produced 
by the arc process or by the catalytic oxidation of NH t ) is effected under pressures 
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of W-i V IN. pet sq it ni cor sgj ctrd tower f JcUuls of rt iA are described) 

compns=“S 1C* to ?i <«tKW l~€ pas ard bp-id contact. The rases are alternated 
<rsS**cO w~:b ra r-*ch s-c*>cin and fu-tb-r ct»i.rrd to tbcm pawafe to tbe next 
t-£hcr •tttitv a <- t *C 2 nW 

Ivstns aoi jaxdnctios fce citalnic cnixSTn rf ammonia. E. I rr IW r* 

tk«-JlCo P~t 5Tv ?33. March 27 17?* 1= a tepees* tavrfvcf owdltjaa of UCH» 

to c,nv (aii-t fajbT onfnxti if Vittax PiiiclobCVKiiibwrwtiaxi'.t! ?»• 
de*«*d Hern tbe oid-red cut. tbe rodatxv tad aNscsrptiro *rr rf cried coda pvr 5 " 
<nrr i<u uMr 4 10 atm rr k fkrr tad t>f cvtd.Td rant. » corSod epSKibr to e£cct 
srpn of water be‘ve cudatKB of Ibr tutne m«!.- tales place An arranreoeni of 

*Pp trd \anix.* detid* of fuccdgr are deserVd. 

Recorerr cf tmne tai MilCvonG Msuav i to tbe Hercules Powder Cex). Can. 
J»>sS“ * Ft*' 2 1 l*t* S ^ as"* ra**s f - o - n r tratms twrort are treated foe tbe re* 
covert- cf H'NtS be otcbarxaTv rren-rvruj H*SG, mist, rntrodncmt Silt. »=! srps 
ost ss.hstASX.a2T pure MlAlS Iromed be cveiihmatjro rf tbe NHj w>lb HN0> va-pew 
rf tbe waste pxof' 

Srffnnc aoi. HrvuX M Cow-of Fr KM 050 April IT. ltCCl The rrsdsal 
Case* f*roi tbe rt> ciai-hcr* are practicaflr per'ertlr drmtrated. ant! tbe kw a S t* 
suppressed tr suher-ttmc tbe cases to tbe act.ro rf H ,S£\ cc-h- after tbrr bur reached 
a decree of Oiidatiro ocm-xvdmc to tbe presence rf NO and NO*. ta ee^umrf.' lei^xe- 
tiros, tbe treatment w-tb H>hG, terrj then reduced to abce-t 5-10 «ec. Tbe case* 
are £*vra a fcarf wasimj: with alkali carbonate re bicarbonate. 

Srffunc acii 1 G F \xMxrsti A -G Fr M»r S. im CceditDenta 

rf UNO. are elsumated from irpjr llsSQt Crete r-ore than rf Ji^O. Ft ad~C 
SO* dissolved a aa arpeo-rixtr soft-cut to tbe H-SO, to be punricd and treatise tbe 
rant, with a eurrert rf fas at a fci{h tr-sp. 

Cooler for asifcne *ei A -G Crete tcr**WT’s SjAnrajer cm cur* Fa*. 
Gee SlfijSr Jrft -NU I^dx 

Reaise cf cdftoc aais frors rt£ist» Etvesuv PtuiT *trd Jaaosuiw 
Sots'*. Fr CHJ2CC , Apr l Q . l^a> Tbe ttsidae rf «alfro>e aciis obtained *a tbe 
kssej rf eCi wnb HjSCb is aertralirtd wrtb ai. e4rtb bi-dronde* aad treated wrtb 
an alkali carSroite to obtaa altab esliroate*. wbvb m,r treated wtb mineral 
acids to obtw tie free acids. Tbe jaxdjrts are used as tTd.-«». mtSr'yrw{ and frf 
»/»— ‘*1 aftets. 

Onisnca rf ams oa ia. I G FxtMsxm. A.-G. Fr «M.TS»\ Mar I. I'WI 
N’Hi is osid^—d with ca tali'* ts rf tbe rt prop, cox-emd with Rb akoe ce with a mx.lt 
rf Rb wtb ether tnet*.* rf tbe Ft cronp. The Rh is beated to redness to taake it adhere 
better before c*e as * catilr'V 

Appiratas for tie cata'ytit otiJatiCQ rf asaasia. foe. A'non uTtre.afE- 
Miasnavs. Ger olt« Hi \pnl 17. l'>bv 

Mtoo- or di-altalx c ntin ilfs Jt** Maacoixs. Fr CM 0*0. April IT. IQUO- 
CaCN» is caused to react with an aHah phosphate ta diL or cooed. «rfn. and at aar 

temp 

Altai phosphites- M ft stir re. A <5 Fr 0*4 fr 7. April ?.*. l c Cv>- Attali 
phosphnes. pamrularlT N^FO^ are prepd. be beaurf Nia or other altiS cblonde 
n a cvelk.- operatira wxtb FtS n the prr**mce rf O and sream. tie NijFs*. formed e 
beated with Fe*-P to obtain Na.rO, and Ftp ethici is used . pi 

Altili phosphates. Mttatsxrus. \ -G iFreibar Co-iwit tto Gtrs-wald. Time 
vtcidmann and Gerkird K«-xnrr. intmtorsl Ger off “si lane 1 17?* fee Brit. 
333 *“2 \C 1 25. 1M3V ' J * 

Brrophosphitrs. Metauces. A -G Fr PGOl'. April 13, 1Q.T0 Aad di-Na 
mopbosphate (Na.H.F-O-1 is made bv mpe under vacuum solus, of phosphoric 
aad ceetc the certespcadag ami. rf NaCL Temps, which would cau>e the f.wma- 
tioa rf in sol meta phosphites are a exuded. 

, tmnprondi. \icto* Cbcvtcjh. Ttoars. Fr f5MJ?7B. April Sh 

iuT 1- i_y n * J r? ,s <3f T cri r cd , fat ^ t 3 *^ rf F ceeapds^ coasietini rf a comSustian 
chamber and means for leadmc ra cases co=t£ P 

t\3IV^ T M 5 ^'. C T JOrid: \ 1 , G V--G (Mar Jarew. Robert Sotbv and 

da 513.1M. Mar St'. ITbi. Adda, to SfUMS. 
4C f WJ C f *" obtained br the method used la KtiMo 
rf li C» MfCls * *■ f ,' l '* bcatms a cust rf metal chlonde* and oxides 

*?**- 01 CaO are heated eleetn- 

in a tusHt of C3, and CO or HCL Jo another. N'aQ aad KC1 are heated with 
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Alumina. M*T BuciiNK* U S 1.71*2,410. Tcb 10 Aluminiferous material 
such us day is treated with UNO, insufficient to combine with oil die alumina in the 
matenal, und the At nitrate softt K «epd and decompd bv heat Cl C. A. 24, 6Mi. 

Alumina. Wm Gifrtler Gcr 51G.27S. June 11 , 10>) In the manuf of 
AliOi by heating A1 silicates with CaClj or like chlnnde at G.iO-1000 . tlic HO emved 
»s caused to act again on the reaction mixt when the latter has cooled to bclowr 400 . 
Ca silicate is thus dccompd and CaClj is recovered The reaction product is wot led 
up by extg CaCI, with water, and extg AI(OH)i from the residue with HCI, the AlCh 
soln being then worked up in known manner Details are given 

Ammonium carbamate. 1 G Tarbemvo A -G Bnt. 330 .COG. Julv 1 , 1^20 
Reaction under pressure is effected with excess of liquid or gaseous Nlli and NH,lICO,. 
(Nil.), CO, or bicarbonates of alkali metals or of Mg (in which latter eases carlxmates 
of the alkali metals or Mg are al-o formed) Mixts of salts produced may tie sepd. 
b> treatment with water, oq or liquid Nil,. McOH, etc , and the reactions may be 
earned out in the presence of water 

Dumitiomura phosphate. I G Iarof.mvd \ G Hnt 330,003, Julv 10, 1**29 
Di Nib phosphate «oln is mixed with the dry salt to obtain a moist product which 
can be dried at a temp of about UV-SO* without loss of NH. The soln used is prefer- 
ably made from H,rO, stiU contg some of the ll,SO, used to dceompo.se the crude 
phosphates, ci apd to a sp gr of l 4 IS ami cooled The contained Ca is tints pptd 
as sulfate and is removed, the soln being then neutral ired The pptd. Tc and A1 
may be left in the soln 

Calcium carbonate. Lot is Pekin 1 r GM.507. Aug 1,1020 Chemically pure 
CaCOj is obtained by converting the natural carbonate into chloride and treating the 
chloride with (NIL), CO, which ppts. pure CaCOi The (Nil.), CO. is recov cred by treat- 
ing the residual soln. with CaO and carbonating with CO,, the CaCI, being then treated 
as indicated. 

Die&lemm phosphate and potassium nitrate. A Holx and T \ av D Rerdell. 
Bnt. SoG.GdC, Jul> 30, lOCd Material contg tn Ca phosphate is treated with a mixt 
of H|SO, and UNO. (preferably in the rotioof 1 to 4 mols.). CaSO, is removed from 
the soln of II, PO, and Ca(NO,)« formed, and the latter is then treated with KOH 
or fvjCO, Di-K phosphate formed i* immediately converted into di Ca phosphate, 
and the latter is removed and dried, the remaining KNO, sola may lx. evapd to 
dryness, the salt may lie mixed with di Ca phosphate contg «omc CaS0«. and tlic latter 
may be converted into (Nil,). SO, Cf C A 25, 1324 

Carbon monoxide. I1 enr\ Drevfl’n. Tr 1>P4,22J. April IP. 1^30 Mixts of 
CO, and II, particularly those resulting from the washing waters of industrial mixts. 
of these gases, are passed over chromite heated to SPO-noo®, and tile resulting gases 
are passed over hot C (coke, coal, wood, etc.) in any manner used for making CO from 
CO, 


Carbon dioxide. I G PARBrNiNm A -G Pr CM S71, Mav C. 1P30 Liquid 
CO, is prepd by tlic catalytic dissocn under pressure of CO or gases contg it, and con- 
densing under pressure the CO, formed Pxamplcs are given using Ni as a catalyst. 

Solid carbon dioxide Karl Ffiirmavx Clcr 513,514. Nov 4, 1P2S. A method 
and app arc described for regulating the cvnpn of solid CO, by using the gas pressure de- 
veloped 

Solid carbon dioxide. Gfs. fFr Linpe'j. ris\ivscmv>v A G Gcr 513.52S, 
Arr. 17, 1K9 Addn to 433,125 Solid CO. i» obt-uned by- sipn of its vapor from a 
solidified mixt. and resol id meat ion App is describes! 

Chromium nude. 1 G 1 irbfmnp A G Bnt 333.371, Julv 1<>, l'ljo 
froJurt sutfaNe for use as a ftpr eri . (\'hshn£ Ofcnt or for rretaHurpeol fttrf\<srs is de- 
tained by igniting (smhblv at about POO®) Cr hydroxide obtained bv reducing an alkali 
chromate or dichromate (free from colonng iropunties such as Pe) with S in soln or 
partial soln and suspension Alkalies and roiv cuKides, etc., may l>c used as initial 
materials for the reduction, and the color of tlic ignited product vanes from yellow to 
blue as the temp of reduction is increased (reduction temps of 105-120* being suitable) 
Na:S O, may- be crystd from the spent liquor and the latter then reused, or part of the 
S mav be recovered bv treatment of the liquor with 1I-SO, 

Phosphorus oxychlonde. J S. Dunn, 1 Brifrs and lyrrsi vl Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd Bnt. 333,01x3. ScpL 6, 102° Ca phosphates such as rock phosphate or 
double superphosphate are reacted on bv phosgene under such conditions as constantly 
to expose fresh surfaces to the reacting gases (as by agitation with admixed pchblcs 
in a rotary kiln), and the CaCI, (formed from CaCOj in the raw material) is prevented 
from forming a protective covering The mass may be washed with water at inter- 
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vals and reused after drying, and inert solid* such as coke or washed residue* from a 
previous operation may be added Alternatively, the phosphate may be mued with 
C activated by treatment with Cl at 1000*. and Cl alone or mued with CO may be onl 
instead of phosgene The temp may be raised during the reaction from about 350 
to COO* (or higher if Cl alone is used). 

Phosphorus ory chloride. J S. Dunn. F. Briers and Ikvsrial Chemical Iv. 
DrsntiESu l.ro DnL 337,123, Sept 6, 1029 TOCl. is produced by reaction of COC1,. 
or its equivs such as CO and Cl, upon nitural Ca phosphate such as phosphate rock, 
which has been subjected to a preliminary treatment to remove other reactive Ca 
compds. such as CaCO, (suitably by conversion of the latter into sot coropds and 
washing out these) In a modified procedure. Cl may be passed over a milt of the 
phosphate with active C. Various details of treatment are described. 

Sodium sulfide. I C Farbevtnd A -G Bnt 336,251, June JO, 1929 Anhyd 
Na sulfide »s made by reduang Na,SO, m the mass with II or other suitable gaseous 
reducing agent at such a temp (suitably 500-600*) that the mass is maintained la 
the solid state throughout the reaction The reaction may be accelerated by the 
addn of a small proportion of Na sulfide or the crude melt obtained m its manul , 
NaOII S Fe or Ni or mists or compds of these Cf C A. 24, 22 V) 

Zinc hTdrosulfite. 1UM Pica. Austrian 120.3S9. July 15, 1930 In the manof. 
of ZnS»0* by treatmg Zn suspended in EtOIl with SO., better yields are obtained by 
effecting the reaction in the presence of a small quantity of a metal less tlectropos. 
than Zn, r t , Sn or Ag The addnl metal may be pptd in the presence of the Zn, 
or an inert earner on which the metal has been pptd. may be used. An example is 
given 

Zwe oxide. Compact pravcaisb db t*avspo*uation MfiTAU.VRG!QUC (Rene 
11 L. Aubcrt, inventor) Fr. 093.047, Apr 15, 1930 In the manuf of ZnO the greater 
part of the heat necessary for the distn. of the metal is obtained from the radiant heat 
of the combustion flame of the Zn vapors. A Suitable »pp is described 

Enriching natural phosphates. ArTiBBOLAGCT Kbmiska Patenter Tr 094,940 
May 3. 1930 Natural phosphates are ennehed by heating them with II, PO, so as to 
form tn basic phosphates of alk. earth metals. 

Reactivating carbon, silica gel, etc. Josef Mrcmea Austrian 120 09^ and 120.- 
101, June 1 5, 1930 The materials are entrained in a current of a reactivating liquid 
or gas. in a manner analogous to that employed in cleaning filter sand App is shown 
(120,003) Austrian 120,101 describes modified app for the same purpose 

Hydrogen and carboa monoxide from methane, etc. I G Taroemnd A-G 
Brit 336,03'», April S, 1929 Gaseous hydrocarlons such as CH, or gas mats, contg 
it (other than coke-oi in gases or other gases contg liquid hydrocarbons) are passed, 
with water vapor (and if desired with further addn. of air or O), through n wattr gas 
producer in which coke or other carbonaceous fuel is undergoing gasification which is 
carried out without addn. of COi (the coke having a temp of at least 300-1000*) As 
starting material there may be used a natural gas or waste gases from Nil* synthesis, 
hydrogenation of coal, cracking, etc Various details and modifications of procedure 
are described Cf C A 25, 7S3 

Hydrogen and carbon monoxide from methane, etc. I G Farbevivd A -G Bnt 
336,944, April 8, 1929 Various details are desenbed of a process generally similar 
to that of Brit 336.G35 (preceding abstract) 

Hydrogen and oxyacids of phosphorus. I. G Farbbnivd A -G Bnt 337,109. 
Aug 24, 1929 P or P acids of lower stage of oxidation than H,PO, arc heated under 
pressure with anhyd II, PO,. t g . yellow P 10 parts is heated for 3 hrs with H»PO, 85 
parta at 300* under 83 atm pressure, by which an acid contg 80% FiO, is obtained. 

Metallic sodium and potassium. Josfc Ylla-Conte Fr C94.5S7, Apnl 26. 1930 
An app is described for the production of K and Na by reduction of the carbonate 
or hydroxide with C under reduced pressure produced by rumps drawing off the gases 
formed Cooling means is placed between the reaction chamber and the pumps 

Catalysts. I G Farbbnivd. A -G Fr 694 076. Apnl 17, 1930 Very active 
catalysts are prepd. by disseminating catalytic substance* in an extremely fine state 
* ,r *'« raW y 10 the atomic state, in particularly refractive stabilizers not 
modihedj under the conditions of the process and bnnging the substance into the state 
„?.v at:tmty !? Ulou . t usln 2 high temps. If oxides or salts are used, they are 
reduced with active It in the stabilizer 

Polymerization products. I. G Farbbnivd A -G. Fr. 693.920. Apnl 15, 1930 
i vmenza inn " f — «- - e made by heating diolefins, such 


Polymerization products of good meth. properties a 
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as butadiene, while adding alkali metals or their alloys or org compds of alkali metals 
in portions during the polymen ration. 

Urea-formaldehyde condensation products. I G Fakbeninu A -G (Johannes 
Kuchenbuch and Karl Eiscnmann, inventors) Ger. 516.995, Apr 13, 1929 Addn 
to 400,012 (C A 24, 22.%) and -195.790 (C A 24,3015) Products of reduced inflamma- 
bility are obtained by effecting the processes of the prior patents in the presence of halo- 
genated aromatic ales or of di- or polyhydric ales partly ctherified or estcnfied with 
one or more halogenated aromatic radicals Suitabte condensation media are o-chloro- 
benijl ale., glycol monobromophenyl ether and glycol bromosaheytate Examples 
are given 

Plastic masses. Deutsche IIydrierwerke A -G Gcr 513,771, Jan 24, 192G 
A softening and gelatinizing agent for such plastic masses as cellulose esters. lac, etc , 
consists of esters of hydroaromatic carboxylic acids which have a wholly or partly hy- 
drated nucleus These may be combined with other softening agents ITcfcrably. 
the agent 13 an ester of dicarboxylic acids obtained by the oxidation of partly hydrated 
naphthalene with a wholly hydrated ring, or of hydronaphthols 

Artificial materials. 1 G Farhenind A -G Pr G94.944, May 3, 1930 Artifi- 
cial materials are made of fibrous materials agglutinated with condensation products 
of dicarlioxylic acids of ethers or thiocthers and polyhydric ales or their sains The 
product is submitted to a hardening under pressure Txamples arc given of the use of 
the condensation products of diglucolic acid with glycerol in acetone, thiodihydracry lie 
acid with glycerol m a mixt. of (lioxane and acetone, etc 

Composite articles of materials such as rubber and bakelite. B O Warwick and 
M Warwick (trading as Warwick's Time Stamp Co) Bnt 330,292, July 12, 1929 
Materials such as uncurcd rubber and bakelite powder are united by molding together 
under heat and pressure to form a hardened mass 

Pectins and mucilages. Henri Olivier. Fr G94.4C0, July 27, 1929 Pectins 
and mucilages contained in plantain seeds are extd with water in a closed ves«cl at a 
temp above 100* 

Casern. Charles C T. Porchhr and Jeanne Bricando Tr C94.032, April 16, 
1930 Casein contg little ash is prepd. by pptn. with lactic acid, AcOH, HCOOI1. 
HC1 or HiSO, at the isoclectnc pt. of a Pn value of 4 7. The casein is afterward heated 
m its serum to CO-C5*, the scrum decanted and the casein washed in acidulated water. 
Paracasein and Ca para caseinate arc prepd from com lactic casein 

Dialyzing membrane. Tiltres PinurrE Tr. G95.007, Aug 2, 1929 A mem- 
brane for dialyzing org products in the presence of solvents is made by dipping 
a support, e g , of cloth into a bath of rubber and drying Tr G95.00S describes the 
application of the membranes for the punfiiatton of mineral 01J1 

Porous material for heat insulation, filters, etc. I G Tardes'ind A -G Bnt 
330,318, July 19, 1929 Siliceous material, such ns that obtained in the manuf of 
alumina by treating burnt clay with II Cl, is heated with alkali such as a 20% NaOH 
soln and then further heated (suitably to 300-500*) to effect swelling and production 
of a porous product suitable for heat, sound or elec, insulation, filters, diaphragms, 
absorbents, fillers of rubber, lacquer, paper, etc Numerous examples of sdiceous materials 
and alk. reagents which may be used are given MgO and MgCl t may be employed 
to strengthen the product, and org fillers may be burnt out to increase the porosity 
of the product if desired 

Bearing material. Charles F Noftzger U S 1,791,834. Feb. 10 Beanngs 
are formed of fround senate schist and an insol condensation product of a phenolic 
compd and CHjO 

Use of diethyl phthalate as a cooling fluid in heat-exchange systems such as engine- 
cooling systems. Dan J Killen (to Waldcmar C Wche) U. S 1,791,818. Feb 10 
Die thy I phthalate is used alone unddd 

Apparatus for calcining seaweed. J C Morrison. Bnt 336,500, Dec 1C, 1929, 
Structural features 

By-product whiting. John W Church and Harvey G Elledgr (to The Pure 
Calcium Products Co ) Can 309.0S2. Mar 3, 1931 Whiting is produced by the 
reaction of Ca(OH)» and NajCOi, sepn of the major portion of the NaOlt formed, 
formation of a slurry of the impure CaCCb, treatment of the slurry with COi to con- 
vert the remaining NiOft into a carbonate, further treatment of the slurry with CaCl, 
to form NaCl and the washing out of the NaCl. 

Applying hood caps to bottles. Carleton Ellis (to Elhs-roster Co). U. S. 
1,792,00(1, Feb 10 Binder-carrying caps such as those of heavy paper treated with 
a mut of carnauba wax SO, rosin 18 and S 2% are applied to a container such as a 
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bottle while maintaining the temp sufficiently high to render the binder of the cap 
plastic, but low enough not to cause undesirable adhesion between the cap ana con 

tam< Use of aqueous oil emulsions to take up shocks m shock-absorbing devices Noel, 
B Newton U S 1,701.8.52 I cb 10 I mulsions may I* used such as those prepd. 
from water 10 gals , lard oi! 2' , gal , Na.CO, 7 !b and soft soap 2 lb or from olem 
3-5, MeOll 1. mineral oil of 0 M5 sp gr 19. glycerol 1, KOH 1 and water 1 5 parts 
Treated receptacle for preventing tarnishing of silverware. Georce E Herring 
L S 1,791.0m. 1 tb 10 Tami«hing is inhibited by treating the inner surfaces of a 
silverware case with a substance such as I’b acetate which arrests the tarnishing ac 
tion of !IiS and SO) , M 

Wettmg, etc, agents. DetTSCHF tlniiiEUTKS A -G Fr C94.2.A). April zz, 
1930 Piperidine and its hotnulogs either alone or with org acids are used as wash- 
ing, cleaning, wetting or emulsifying agents Cf C A. 25, 1048 „„ 

“Lune-citrogen." i lektrochemischp Ces and II Groiimann. Bnt. 55ji.bi7. 
July 20. 1929 l_a carbide is heated in N which is supplied through channels uniformly 
throughout the mass (as through cardboard tubes in the mass) The mass is heated 
to 800" or higher and it fuses but remains sufficiently iicoiu that the channels are not 

Apparatus for making lime-nitrogen. Glstav Hilce* Cer. 610 445, Sept. 20, 
1929 

Device for blowing combustion air into shaft kilns for lime, etc. Maschinenbau- 
Anstalt Humboldt Cer 510 087, I tb 22, 192*1 

Rotating furnace for dehydratmg gypsum. f.TAfiUSSEMEvrs Poliet et Chausson 
F c 605.029. Aug C. 1929 , „ „ 

Protecting leather, wallpaper, wood and other materuls from fungi- I. G Far- 

bemnd A G lint 3. 0.244. May 1 1929 The materials (including textile materials 
other than those of wool) are protected against mildew or other fungi by treatment 
with a hydroxy diary Imcthane or hydroxytnary (methane contg one or more univalent 
halogen phenol residues, t g ox hide is treated with a caustic alkali soln of the conden 
sation product from formaldehyde and 2 mol proportions of p-chlorophenol (dil H|SO« 
being added to neutralize the alkali) \anoua other examples are given 

Pencil compositions. Lac.le Pencil Co Ger 516,229. July 1C, 1929 Addn. to 
0J>,144 (C A 24, 0Jj 1) The compn desenbed in Ger 505 144 is modified by us 
ing other sulforated oils, e g . sulfonated olive oil. in place of Turkey red oil 

Stencil sheet Shinjtro Hoan. U S 1,792.095, Ftb 10 Sheet material such 
as Japanese yoshmo paper is coated with a compn comprising a mut of esters of poly- 
saccharides such as cellulose acetate, cellulose nitrate, starch acetate, starch palmitate 
or mannan acetate with naphthenic acid glycerides and a heavy hydrocarbon oiL Cf 
C A 25, 1640 

Materials for electrodynamic microphones Clinton R Hanna (to Westinghouse 
Elec A. Mfg Co) L S 1.792,200, Feb 10 A conical diaphragm hasa cod support 
at its smaller end formed of material such as celluloid to which a cod is united by a 
cementing material such as a cellulose acetate compn which when applied contains 
an ingredient having a solvent action on the material of the support. 

Photographic sound records. F K. Crow-ther and Barnsn Talking Pictures, 
Ltd Bnt 330 57). July 4, 1929 \ anous mech details of manuf are desenbed 

Dental amalgams. Deutsche Gold- end Silber ScHEtDEANSTALT yormals 
Roessler (rntz Lngcrtr, inventor) Ger 513 937, May 9. 1928 The amalgams 
are formed by shaking the constituents in a closed vessel in the presence of a small 
quantity of dil NaOH 

Apparatus suitable for heating thermoplastic dental materials, etc- Daniel S 
Lockwood L S 1,792,434, Teb 10 Structural features. 

Dental cement Jorcen E Thomsen U S 1,792,200, Feb 10 A dry powder 
suitable for use as a dental cement on addn. of water alone consists of approx. 145 parts 
hy wt- of a silicate cement and 40 60 parts by wt of pure H,PO, or its equiv. in the 
PiOi radical, the ingredients being mixed together at a temp sufficiently low (suitably 
3 j Vj™ ) to retain the tmxt in an unstable condition capable of reacting with the 

a ..T7 WattT t0 fonn a f'knic mass capable of hardening 

Frost -preventive’’ or thawing agents for use on railway switches, etc. G Eed- 
bsCcger Bnt 336,739, Sept 9, 1929 Ground raw camallite is used in mixture 
witn liquid bitumen or crude mineral oiL 

“Artificial ice” skating rinks. H Reeser. Bnt. 336218, June 4, 1929 A smt- 
a.ite toundation is covered with a layer which may be formed from Na hyposulfite 70 
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and borax 30 parts with a small quantity of alum, and the surface may be covered with 
a soap and stearin compn 

Mixed felt for use as a box toe material. Henry P. Suopneck (to Arden Box 
Toe Co). US. 1.791, 537-S. leb 10 A short-fibered material such as wood pulp 
60. is used with leather fibers or wool and cotton fibers 30 and asbestos fibers 10%. 
felted and impregnated with a thermoplastic material. Cf C. A. 24, 1478. 

Filter for use in tobacco pipes. Z. Braxay. Bnt- 337,200, Dec. 5, 192$ Filter 
wads are formed of material such as cotton or filter paper which has been treated with 
dil HjSO,. heated sufficiently to carbonize the fibers on their outer surface, and then 
impregnated with FeCh or other material such as atnc, tartaric or tannic acid adapted 
to fix the nicotine. The HjSO. still present after the carbonization is neutralized with 
NH, 

Apparatus for supplying fire-extinguishing foam to ©3 tanks, etc. Mt\iu« A -G 
and Pyrene Co., Ltd. Bnt. 337,221. Nov. 14. 1929 Structural features. 

Co nposibon for fireproofing fibrous materials. S A I. G (Soc. anon, inven- 
zrosi Guidagvtn') Bnt 336.863. Dec. 10. 1929 Articles are immersed or treated 
under pressure with a soln. formed of NH t Cl or (NHJiCOj 12. H»B0j S, NHj 8 and 


water 70 parts. 

Fire-extinguishing compositions, Minivax A G Ger 516,426, July 2S, 1927. 
Compns. comprising CC1* and NHi (or a compd thereof) are rendered stable to storage 
by means of a phys. or chera drying agent, which may be added to the compn. or lo- 
cated in the container therefor Suitable drying agents are soda-lime, anhyd. Xa*SO«, 
PjOu and shea gel Cf C. A 25, I34S. 


19-GLASS, clav products, refractories 

AND ENAMELED METALS 


C E. BARTON, C. IT. KERR 

Quinquennial review of the mineral production of India for the years 1924 to 1928. 
Glass-making materials. G V Hobson Records Gtci. Survey India 64, 392-9 
(1U30) — Chew analyses of Indian glass sands are givrn (SiO» 90 00, 9S 95, 99.39, 
9$ 10 and 99 SO) Auden H. Every 

Dependence of the properties of glass on its thermal history. E. Berger. J 
Soc Glass Tnh 14, 280-91(1930) — The properties of glass depend Upon the state of 
aggregation within the mass. Anneatmg produces an inner state of equil. and hence 
a change in double refraction, density, etc. H. F. Krircb 

The decomposition of refractory silicates by fused ammonium fluoride and its appli- 
cation to the determination of silica m glass sands. A. C. Snead and G. Frederick 
SlltTll J -1 Chem Soc 53, 4S3-6(l t VJl) — The use of an NH,F fusion for decomp n. 
of glass sands is rapid and quite satisfactory for routine analyses. M A. Eddy 
Manufacture of photographic lenses. Robert S. Guilford Glass Ind. 12, 23-7 
(1931) — The methods employed at the Hawktye Works of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany are described H. F. Kriegb 

Destruction of glass by superheated steam. F. H. Zschacke. Chen -Zt( 55, 41 
(1931), cf. C A. 24, 4130 — No glasses are completely immune to the attack of water 
vapor, but a typical compn. and list of sources are given for glass which is satisfac- 
torily resistant. T. H. Chilton 

Term “pounds of glass per pound of coal” is misleading. John W. Rovig. Glass 
IkJ. 12, 28-9(1931) — The factors requiring consideration m a discussion of melting 
efficiency are furnace construction, regenerative capacity, temp, in the tank, quality 
of fuel and pull on the tank. H. F. Kriege 

A little-known action of animal glue add other adhesives on glass. Gustav 
GCnther. Ckem.-Zlf 55, 37-S(l931) — A_ sign was affixed to a store window with 
dextrin and the glass underneath was “ruined.” and damages were sought. It was 
demonstrated that any adhesive might, when removed after drying, cause an irregular 
frosting effect, if the glass was old and h3d been frequently polished A flexible paste 
is recommended for such cases. T. H. Chilton 

^Notes on day and burned clay products. G. S. Stairs. £ng. J. 13, fi$$-93 
(1930) — Some of the properties of clay as a material and the methods of manuf. cf 
such clays which are of importance to structural engineers are indicated. The manuf 
of brick and the manuf of structural tile are outlined Advantages and disadvantage. 
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, f the ear tunnel and the down-draft 1 tint arc listed A flowsheet of mfg processes 
in the clay product industry and a brief discussion are included V>. If JSOyvtot 
BehmoT of soluble *alt* danng the burning of clayi— the problem of e florescence. 
IV Conditions for the formation of sulfate efflorescences ia ceramic materials. A 
Sistnv aso K SantroM Z engne Chen i 43, 3W-2(I930), cl C A 24, 1W9 — 
Clay material contg quartz, or quartz mateml was admixed with varying quantities 
of lime (cortg MgO) and heated at 1000* for 3 hrs and then maintained at this temp 
for hrs in air contu 0 1 or S'o SO, Tor the same lime content the amt. of sul- 
fate formed rises with increasing SO, concn , the amt. of SO, absorbed being directly 
proportional to its concn Similarly, for the same SO, concn the quantity of this gas 
absorbed and of sulfate formed increases with the use in lime content, but at a much 
lower rate than the latter The temp interval 3W-C00* is most favorable for the 
absorption of SO,, mar absorption probably occurring between 400* and ££0*. In 
the firing of ceramic materials, therefore, the interval 300-fW* should be passed as 
quickly as possible m order to avoid absorption of the SO, produced by the combustion 
of the S of the coal No absorption occurs at 750* and above, the sulfate detected 
in the expts. earned out at 1000* is formed during the beating up to this temp , and 
although the di>socn pressure of CaSO, tn the presence of SiO, is already exceeded 
at 7£fl*, greater energies than are present are necessary before dccompn occurs The 
drying and preheating of ceramic mateml, therefore, should be completed as far as 
possible tn the absence of SO,, while for sharp firing, coal contg S may be used without 
adverse effect. B C A 

Technical analysis of clays with the aid of the microscope. II MOin- Sprtchiaal 
62, 731-4(1929) —The methods employed are described, together with the microscopical 
characteristics of various days B C. A 

Manufacture of light-weight units of clay and tombushble admixtures. Ate E 
Beat Ztet'Uelt 62, 31-2(1931) — A fat clay is essential as binder while a variety of 
admixtures such as sawdust may be used II F K. 

Effeet of temperature on the cracking of plastic clay; with some notes on Tempera- 
ture gradients inside the clay during ateady heating m a saturated atmosphere and on 
drying at 100*. S R. IIivd avd F. Wihseu:*- Tram Ceram. Soc (Eng;. 29, 314-25 
(1930) cf C A 24, SOW— It was shown that clay cracks vigorously when heated 
masatd atm. Hence the failure during drying cannot be due to unequal contractions of 
different parts of the ware nor to the bursting force developed by entrapped water 
vapor A definite relationship exists between the ent- temp, and the water content 
of the clay in a said. atm. The actual range over which cracking occurs is a property 
of the clay With 4’ cubes c.f clay heated at a regular rate the thermal diffusmty in- 
creases as the water decreases from 30 7 to 17.4‘/e, after which it decreases Clays 
must lie air-dncd to a certain water content beyond which the drying process may take 
place at higher temps without serious results. If P. K. 

Infiutnte of atmosphere cm the load-bearing capacities of Ere brick*. II T. S. 
Swallow Tram Ceram Soc (Eng.) 29,333-53(1930) —By useof the MeUorand Moore 
load test furnace as modified by Dale, several type* of bncks were tested in oxidizing, 
reducing and steam atms It t* suggested that the influence of a reducing aim at 
high temp*, is apparent more in an increase in the amt. of contraction than in a re- 
duction in refractoriness or load-bearing capacity At the temps, of these tests (1200- 
1280*) the action of steam appeared to be negligible as a reducing atm. The Fe con- 
tent of the brick must be considered when tests are made under oxidizing conditions. 
It is suggested that the term “oxidizing atmosphere" be defined as that in which PeO 
cannot exist in stable equib but is raised to at least F tOt. If. F. K. 

Effect of repeated burning on the structure *nd properties of lime-bonded silica 
bncks. tL Determination of the proportion* of quartz, enstobalite end tndymite. 
«_* 3 Rees - T,an * CeTam SoC (Bug) 29,381-4(1930); cf C. A. 

Z3 > —Using the optical method of reading the linear intercepts for each constituent 
m 2 directions at right angles. If and It. detd. the amts of the 3 forms of SiO, and of 
glas3 present alter repeated burnings. The amt. of unchanged quartz decreases rapidly 
m the first ..burnings and thereafter much more slowly By extrapolation, it n estd 
that at lea-t 20 burnirgs under these conditions would be necessary to invert the whole 
of the quartz Tndymite increases and enstobalite decrease* more m the first 0 burn- 
ings than Uttr The quantity of glass remains const. HL Determination of the 
thirrmal expansion. Ihul 2*4-7.— Test pieces were burned up to 12 time* 
, 3 com * 1 * fl at cone 17, the temp of the specimens being raised 2.9* per min. The 
I t?t^ ar - d 1&-I0OO* were, rep - lbum0 73%.l 152 
/o, 3 bums 074%, 1 l~0%, 6 burns 075%, 1 101%; 12 burn* 0 49%, 840%. ILF.JC 
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Some e fleets of firing temperature, kind of grog and grading on the properties of 
fire-brick material. A. j Dalit. Trans. Ceram. Sac. (l.ng ) 29, 320-33(1930),— A 
clay giving n refractory test result of cone 20 was used ns n bond day with several 
highly refractory maim il* AilOns of riser C0% of fused A1,0> or precnlelned dmpore 
gave good results Greater rigidity of such materials below 1500* can be obtained 
by inen using the severity of the kiln treatment and decreasing the grain sire of the 
grog Crude tirconia gave a sery dense vitrified product which, however, snuitted 
iinihr Jond nt nlitivrly low temps Silica glass and quartzitic grog were about equal, 
the greater the grnln sire the greater the alter expansion. Vitrified grog should lie of 
liner gradation than the porous grog When the nmt of clay Is not excessive, the value 
of the cl xy bonded refractory Is governed by the nature of the grog more than by the 
clay If !’• K 

Thermal expansion of refractory materials. R V Wiiiruann, A. Joitrdain ani> 
II Cassan Ceramtijue 33, 239-50(19 10) — Various typer of apf aredrscnlied Ther- 
mal expansion cunts are given for silico-nlumliious refractories, rrcnch. Knghsfi nml 
German aihca refractories, bauxite and magnesite A. J MoVACK 

The refractory lining of cupolas. Josnnt RomTscitEK Feurrust 6, 113-8 
(1910) — Ijtb tests of refractory brick and cxninn under actual working conditions 
indicate tint tin major fictors m llic destruction of a cupoli lining arc chem nud 
mich action of the shg In some cases the life of a lining depends upon resistance to 
temp changes This factor becomes of greater Importance the larger the brick 

II A. Souut 

ricctric-tamace production ol hlgh-hest-duty refractories. Vkkd IV Scnnonnn*. 
Ind Trig Chem 23, 121 0(1911) — The operation of the Corhnrt Refractories Co. is 
described Diasporcs and kaolins are carefully blended, melted In nn elec furnace of 
the dipping electrode resistance type and poured into sand molds, after which the blocks 
arc annealed for (1-10 diys. The resulting product Is vitreous, non-porotit and re- 
fractory tin to cone 37, has about 0 5 the linear cocfT of expansion of first class fire 
brick and is scry resistant to the corrosion of glass If J\ K. 

Gas permeability of refractory material, especially at high temperatures. 11. 
and W Mjijir S/'reehsool M, 85-7, 107-9(191]) —Two methods for detg 
gas permeability of refractories at high temps arc descrdxcd The permeability of 
(i pxroincter tubes townrd 12 gases detd nt high temps shows that the gas permeability 
is directly proportional to the pressure and depends on the temp At scry high temps 
the gas permeability decreases with Increased temp It Is also a function of the vis 
cositv of the gas C. 11. Lorio 

The scorlfleniion of refractories. V. Tho relation of flux content and porosity to 
the scorlficatlon of flro brick. Hluuans Salma no a via Orro llminiTRitrr. Feurrfest 
7, 1-8(1911) — A mht. ol very purr AhOi and SiOi (l 2) was prrpd. Portions were 
trcutcxl with a flux (dTo of I e,()i. CaO, TiOj or Na,0). mohled into cupels and fired 
at 1110*. Six difbrcnt synthetic slags were made from tnixts of high-grade I'cO, 
IV, O,, SiOf, Al>Oi, CaO anil NmO The action of each stag on each sort of cupel for 
1 hr at 1410* showed that, regardless of the flux, the depth of slag penetration was 
about the same The max was 13-11 mm. for the slug 34(1 CaO lAhOj 3 53 SiOi 
The intluenee of the flux was nullified by the high porosity (5.1-51 vol %). Crucibles 
made from a 70 10 mist of burnt and linbumt kaolin cewfg either 0. 2 or 4% (lux hail 
a porosity of *21 vol % FcO, as a dig. strongly attacked each type of crucible 
nt l.VJO* The Action wo* greatest In the presence of A% NfliO or TiOi The slag 
VeOSiOj perforated many cnicibtes Refractories w ilh 2 or 4% flux were attacked 
by the various si igs only slightly more than those contg none. Tests on coin brick 
shewed that the action of hlvsl-Umvxee or open hearth slag is not directly dependent 
otl porosity. Unek of the same chem compn nnd porosity Is attacked to the same 
extent only when the microstmeturc Is the same H, \ Soom 


Graphical calculation of the composition of ceramic varnishes (Castiouoni) 26. 
I iring with powdered coal In German tempering foundries (Sron) 9. Structure of sili- 
cates (Hraco) 6. Critical observations on the directions for glass testing of the German 
Pharmacopeia, Sixth IMition (Krorjior) 17. Transmission changes In ultra-violet 
glasses during hlgti-temperaturc exposure to light (Nrrcnin, Scuvum) 3. lleat- 
treuting furnace for rnatnelui article* (U. S pat. 1.702,281) 9. Alloys for sealing to 
glass (Hrft pat 337, OSd) 9. The ternary system: K,O-Ca0-Si0, (Morey, el at ) 2. 


Tonlnduslrie-Kalender, 1931. 2 vol* Jlcrhn; Tonlnd-Ztg. M. 4 . Reviewed fit 
Ceram Atuiraefr 10,235(1031), 
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WlDEStAXN, R. V , JO&BAT*. A . AND Ca«AX, II ' Vltadt At U dilatation At t 
matrnaur refnetutes. Baris La Ceramiqoc 20 pp Reviewed in Ceram Ab- 
stradi 10, 230(1931) 


Paddle mechanism for circula Lng molten glass. Alexander P McKisii (one half 
to John MoancfT, Ltd ) U S 1.7&2.3S&. Feb 10 Structural features 

Apparatus for supplying molten glass to a turti on -gathering machine. J Mov- 
es it. rr, Ltd . and A F McNi‘ 1L BnL 336.833, Aug 9, 1029 Structural features. 

Pence for gathering molten glass and similar materials. EgyesClt Izzolaufa es 
Vhaakossagi ReszsxvttarsaSxc and J Leva* BnL 335,931, July 2, 1929 Mech. 

Apparatus and method for circulating and feeding mold charge* of molten glass, 
Karl II Feiler (to Hartford Empire Co ) US 1,791 634-5-6, Ftb 10 Mech 

Forming tubes or rod* of glass. V A False BnL 336,400. Nov. 14, 1928 
App n described. 

Apparatus for glass bottle manufacture. Ciiailes Badge* (to Lynch Glass Ma- 
ch ire Co ; US 1,702,207. Ftb 10 Structural features 

Coloring glass. Deltsciie GasclChucht Ale* Ges. >l» 11 Tr 694,828, May 
1, 1930 Glasses are shaded m red with ondes of rare earth metals while preserving 
the dichroism by adding small quantities of colloidal colors known to color glass red. 
An. Cu O or Se Cf C A 24, 5451 

Tempering glass. Soc ANON ns mancts. des glaces irr frodutts chi*. »e 
SaesT-Gobain, Ciuuny et Cirev Fr 095 035. Aug 7. 1929 An arrangement is de 
sen bed lor blowing air on to the heated glass. Tr 605,040. Aug H. 1929 An app " 
described for tempering glass It consists of 2 hollow plates through which cooling 
liquid Cows and between which the sheets of glass are mounted Cf C A 25,571-2,790 
Glass sheeL Y Brancart BnL 330,921, Feb 14. 1929 Mech. features 
relating to the formation of the sheets (or their immediate treatment after formation) 
with a rotating rough roller run at such a *peed that the glass is driven backward 
slightly toward the b^gmmrg of the plate The impressions formed disappear at once 
BnL 336,924 relates to a generally similar process including rolling with smooth roller*. 
Cf C A 25, 571 

Table for reeemng or castmg glass plates or sheets. C. Locseille BnL 336,550. 
April 9, 1929 Casting tables are made of a sandless concrete composed of fragments 
of porphyry and of a cement formed of a ground nut of burned lime, silica and alumina 
(the porphyry fragments being distnbuted in several layers through the thickness of 
the table in graded sizes with pulverized porphyry in the top layer) 

Apparatus for making sheets of glass. Mismssi ffi Glass Co. Fr. 633,940, April 
15, M3Q 

Apparatus for rolling sheets cf glass. X V. 5 Iaatsoiapfij tot Beheee ex 
Exploitatie van Octrooien Fr C9-J 973, Apr 4, 1930 

Bolling and fire-polishing glass sheets. A. Brancart. BnL 336,533, Teb 23, 
1929 App and various details of procedure are described 

Plate glass rolling machme I. V Maatsoiafpij tot Eeheer ex Exeloitatie 
van Octrdoiex Ger 513,879, Nov 29, 1929 

Sole plate for glass-annealing furnaces, etc. Yvox Brancart U S. 1,791,650. 
Feb 10 

Furnace for annealing glassware. \V A. Morton EnL 336.596. April 15. 1929 
Apparatus for miki ng glass reinforced with wire. Mississippi Glass Co Fr. 
694,215. April 19. 1930 

Safety glass. John Newton Fr C93.919, April 15. 1930 Safety glass is made 
by^rporatmg 2 or more sheets of celluloid or cellulose acetate, etc , between 2 sheets 

“UnsplmteraMe glass” sheets. T. 71' He*r aad J. F. IV. Stuakt Bnt 3&JXS7- 
Ang 1. 1929 \ anous details of app and procedure are described for uniting the com 

ponent sheets with use of fluid pressure in an autoclave. 

® sheets with non-bnttle material. Lebbet-Owens Glass Co BnL 
JO* 1929 In uniting glass sheets with cellulose den vs. or synthetic resms 
“■ “combination of the two, the latter is sprayed with a bonding medium such as 
, PhthaUte i and a polyglycol denr such as the monoethyl ether of di- 
ethylene glycol, and the sheets are united by heat and pressure. The may be 
spray “ * ritl1 3 cellulose denv compn. or synthetic resin com pm. m a low b p solvent 
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mued with higher h p solvent or plasticizing substances Various details o! procedure 
and coropns are given 

Uniting glass sheets with sheets of cellulose derivatives. S IUrratt. tint. 
335,890, June 29. 1029 For removal of knife marks and the like, a cellulose denv. 
sheet is softened and pressed with a hard surface (which may be a gelatin-coated glass 
sheet with which it is to be united) Various details of heating and pressing the sheets 
together arc described . ..... .. ... 

Joining glass sheets with an intervening sheet of celluloid or similar materials. 
T \V Holt and J T \V Stuart lint 33T.15S, Oct 2, 192*1 Vanous mech details 
for uniting the sheets are described 

Composite sheets of glass and cellulose denvatives. British Celanese, Ltd. 
Bnt 335 878, March 13, 1929 Two glass sheets are united by an intermediate sheet 
formed of a cellulose denv and an org tartrate such as di Bu or di Lt tartrate and 
dyes, synthetic resins and stabilizers such as urea also may be added The cellulose 
denv sheet may b«r united to the glass by an adhesive such as gelatin or vinyl acetate 
resin or a suitable tnixt of a cellulose denv and synthetic resin 

Fused silica sheets suitable for window panes J II Sullivan (to British Thom- 
«on-IIouston Co, Ltd) Bnt 331.923, Teb 14 1029 Fragments of cryst SiO- 
are fused tr tocuo. the material while plastic is allowed to assume, by gravity, the form 
of a flat sheet, and is caused to harden under gaseous pressure, as by admitting air or 
by U9e of N under pressure (suitably 200 lb per sq in ) App^and vanous details 
of procedure are described 

Purifying clay Wit Telden nc i her U S 1.791,959, Teb 10 A liquid sus- 
pension of the material is dcflocculatcd impuntics arc sepd (as by sedimentation) 
and the slip is flocculated and thickened with reagents such as lime and IICI in quan- 
tities which render the clay non acidic, and the clay is sepd from the liquid 

Refining kaolin and clay. Erich MCller Ger 51G.144, Dec. 30. 1920 Water 
and water glass in const proportions are continuously fed to a mixing vessel to which 
kaolin or clay is also led at such a rate that a suspension having asp fr between 1 OS 
and 1 09 is produced It is stated that a streaky appearance develops on the surface 
of the suspension when the sp gr lies between the limits mentioned The suspension 
flowing from the mixing vessel is passed upwardly through a funnel shaped vessel to 
remove fine impurities, and then neutralized with HC1 and worked up in known manner. 
Cf C. A 25 , 783, 790 

Porous bricks. T Koidl and F. Gorucu Brit. 337,231, Nov 20, 1923 An 
extrusion press is provided with means (or injecting compressed air into the plastic 
material lor forming the bricks before the material is led to the extrusion nozzle 

Heat-lnsulatmg bricks, etc. Sterchamolwerke GmbH. Ger 516,377, June 
8, 1926 Porous bncks. etc , are evacuated and then coated with a material impermeable 
to gas, e g , rubber The coating may be partly applied before evacuation 

Rotary ceramic furnace. Georg von Hertz ka Ger 513.5S3, Mav 12, 1929 
The bearing stones are partly of high A1«0, content, and partly of chamotte stone 

Ceramic kiln Jegor 1 Brown Ger 513, 5S1, July 2S, 192G An electrically 
heated tunnel lain for firing ceramic ware at high temps and with pre heating, firing and 
pooling zones is described 

Burning ceramic sludge. LEOroL, Internationale Patentverwertungs G. vt 
n H and N V. ' Solopol" Ingenieursbureuj tot Explottatie van het. System 
Polysius Ger. 5I3.5S4, Sept 7, 1927 Ceramic sludge, especially crude cement 
sludge, is wholly or partly dried, heated in a rotary furnace until granulated, calaned 
and finally sintered 

Molding fused quartz, Deutsch Enclische Quarzschmelze Ges. Bnt 336.- 
493, Dec 12. 1928 In forming articles such as insulators or tubes with nbs or flanges, 
a hollow blank of the material is expanded in a mold by compressed air and then further 
shaped by application of pressure mechanically 

Apparatus and hydraulic classification system for grading abrasives such as those 
used in continuous glass-grinding apparatus. Pilkington Bros,, Ltd , F. B Waldron 
andj II. Griffin BriL 336.5S7-8. July 12. 1929. 

Abrasive wheel. John R G ammeter (to George \V. Perks Co ) U. S 1,792,033, 
I eb 10 An abrasive wheel body is formed with spiral grooves in its opposite faces, 
and wire convolutions are wound u hilc hot in the grooves and permitted to shnnk in 
them, and over these a bonding layer of material such as a rubber or synthetic resin 
corapn. is cured under pressure to secure the wire convolutions to the face of the wheel. 

Compositions for gnnding-wkeels. Carborundum Co. Bnt 336,631, July 17 
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1020 A cement formed of S 05 and ground cote 5% is used in building up wheels of 
segmental abrasive blocks (various structural details of which are given). 

Refractory earth. Fbuj>br&. Ziegler A -G Fr. C94,SfS. May 1. 1030 Refrac- 
tory earth is baked in a rotating tubular furnace at temps, of 1100-1300* and the furnace 
is preferably enlarged in the f00-1000* rone 

“Semi-porcelain” composition. J. E Tavs. Brit. 330.172, Dec. 27, 1920 As- 
liestos powder 60. ball clay 40 and either ground stone 20 or feldspar 20 (or of each 10) 
parts are blunged with water into a slip or plastic mass for treatment in the usual way 
Enamels. W E DOI'ChbrtY. lint 330,707. Oct 17. 1029 TiO, is used as an 
opacificr in enamels which do not contain T. and CaCOi or other suitable salt of Ca, 
lia. Sr or Mg is preferably added to the batch to intensify the opacity produced by the 
Ti Small quantities of Zr or Sit oxides may lie added to counteract any tendency 
to yellow isli color Various details are given 

Coloring enamel, glass, etc. Deutsche GasglCiiijcht-Aueii-Ges. w b II Fr 
<19 i SSff Ms} 2. 1930 To obtain red colored enamel, glass or glares with Se, use is 
made of enamel, etc . which has a high content of rare earths Cf C. A. 24,' MSI. 


20-CEMENT AND OTHER BUILDING MATERIALS 


* JC W7TT 

Quinquennial renew cf the mineral production of India for the years 1924 to 1928. 
Cement. A M Heron. Record t Ceol Surrey India 64, 359-70(1930) — The Indian 
cement industry has increased materially each yr Several companies use a limestone 
which naturally contains the correct proportions of clay. Budding material*. E II 
Pascob /but 347-59 Marble, /bid 400-9 — Marbles ol all colors are plentiful in 
India State. E. L. G CtECG IM 429-31 Alden If. Euerv 

Electro-melted cement as a new building material in the chemical industry. Con- 
stantin Redzicii A f-paraubau 42, 277-B(1930) —The manuf of a cement from baux- 
ite and burned lime in an elec furnace is described The product has the following 
approx compn AI,0| 35-60. CaO 35-45, TeiO. 5-15, SiO. 5-10^ It is compared to 
Portland cement and may supplant it M. C. Rogers 

Blast-furnace-slag Portland cement. Crt'scrrE TowAtcnro AUt III cengrtisa 
nai chim pura appltcala 1930, 557-CO — Compn and properties of various Slag cements 
are reviewed E M. bvmiES 

Potash salt recovery in cement burning, with special reference to Esthoman potash 
ores Jaae Kutjsx. Acl < j Commmtahonei Unit Tartuenus ( Dorpatenus ) AXX, No. 
4, 1-30(1^30)^ German) — E sthoma contains relatively large amts of K ores capable 
of being burned to cement. In burning, K compds. are volatilued in part and can be 
pptd electrostatically Since the K compds in different cement plants volatilize quite 
differently, and since the factors affecting the volatility are not known accurately, 
volatilization of K compds was investigated in the lab. In a muL of K silicate with 
CaCO,. in the ratio 2CaO SiOi. decompn. of K silicate and volatilization of K began 
simultaneously at about 1150* With increasing temp and duration of heating the 
amt of K volatilized increased per unit of time. If less CaCO, were added to the K 
silicate than corresponds to Ca metasihcate, volatilization of K stops almost whoffy, 
even at very high temp Starting from these units , the v otatility of K increases rapidly 
with increase m amt of CaCO, added Addn of FeiO, affects K volatility very favor- 
ably because it increases the velocity of K silicate decompn at lovy temp The Fe»0« 
added remains almost uaattackcd Addn of AbOt is unfavorable to K volatility be- 
CaU5 5i nOSt i C r' t ‘" : Present changes to aluminate Addn of CaSO, Is just as effective 

asBQdn of CaCOi In volatilization from synthetic X aluminate the same general 
Wcre obtained The amt of K volatilized at 1440* was low if only sufficient 
were added to the aluminate to form only Ca meta aluminate (Ca or Ki) SiO, 
1 , ' 2A , 1 P?„“. I T.^ lnstaWe ftt ^e roasting temp in question, while (Cat Or K«)- 
SiO« and (Ca, or K»)2A10, are unstable and lose K,0 r M. SVMOTS 

... “ s « s ed in engineering. R. J. Holden Cnt. News- Record JOS. 

rvrrvtri V Curves are given showing the total annual production of CaO and 
. '* ““ring the period 1900-192S and the amts used for building during that 

penoa, together with a brief discussion of the properties of CaO and CafOlI), with 
1^ norat,on •» borage There has been no increase m the 
f 080 sinee l90G - but the production of Ca(OII), has markedly and steadily 
ncreasea E> TnOMPSON 
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A study of methods of curing concrete pavements. Report of field Investigation In 
Tennessee. I* II. Jackson and II W. Bauman PaWie Roads II, 209-33(1931).— 
The method of cure involving the application of wet burlap for periods varying from 21 
to 90 hrs without further curing compares favorably with the standard method The 
application of SimlVraft paper for periods of 21 to 4H hrs without further airing Is n 
reasonably satisfactory method of cure ns compared with the standard method In the 
poor earth cure it is not necessary to keep the enrth said with water for the entire 10-day 
curing period I lie sodium sihente method of cure cues results somewhat less satis- 
factory than those given by tlie standard method Surface application of CuCti appears 
to give results nearly as satisfactory as the standard method Curing with bituminous 
materials, ns used in these tests, was unsatisfactory there was marked evidence of in- 
creased transverse crocking Nothing is gained by the use of tar pa[>er on the snbgrnde 

I, II Miiluk 

Revision of “Directions for testing (DIN 1995) and delivery (DIN 1993) of road 
and construction materials containing asphalt and tar.” Anon Asphalt u. Tetr 30, 
1233-02(1930) K II Cncbl 

Testing limestone tor road building. J Jacjhjtl Aspholi u Terr 30, 10-11—2 
(1030) — holy in CO,-conlg water (indicative of gram sue) and mecli hardness should 
lie detd The presence of C‘n(HCO«)i *s a proof of harmful weathering K fl II 
American road tars. Hugo Labour BretinstoJP Chern 12, 8b 90(1931) —Com 
panson of grades, consumptions and prices with corresponding German products 

F W Juno 

German patent development In bitumen emulsions for road construction. A von 
Skopnik. Terr u Btlumen 28, 381-3(1030). K II. Pncbl 

Road asphalt and mechanical methods for testing It. \V Rirriiaitrr Asphalt 
v Terr 30, 9 11-40(1930) K. II INcrt. 

Preparation of a new road binder. C. F Rroaiuipad Inst Gas Cng , Omrowni- 
cation No 3, S3 pp (1030) —Sec C. A. 24. 4372. G. G 

Determination of wool content in roofing felts by chemical methods. R Korn 
and!! Sciiulzk. 77rrw lhlumen29 , 31-0(1931) — Admixed wood Hour is Insufiiciently 
dissolved during treatment of the felt with 80% HiSO, Shaking during the digestion 
reduces the residue to fi% A felt samptc equlv to 10 g dry, ash free material is boiled 
in IfiO and macerated The fd>ers. Isolated and washed with ale, arc shaken with 
300 cc l!,SO< (80%) for 3 hrs The acid Is removal with H t O and dit N1I» and the 
residue dried at 100-3* Ash and. If warranted. 0% of the wood flour content arc 
deducted from the wool residue The wood flour of the Alt should tie rstd micro- 
scopically in mngrs of 10% K. H FNori, 

New methods of wood utilization and wood research. Hans Wist ictnus 7,. Vtr. 
dent Jut 74, 1 1(i9-78(!D10). — A short outline of wood chemistry is followed by details 
of kiln drying, impregnation, wood dccompn processes, surface charring to enhance the 
grain effect, liquid infusion of living trees, turpentine neovery, wood cellulose, sac- 
charification, artificial silk and metallized wood. II, M Spunks 


Protecting wood from fungi (lint. pat. 330,214) 18. 


Cement Pmil Rbudicr (to 1 G Farbenmd A -G.). U S 1,701,051. Teh. 10. 
Sec 1 r COS, 145 (C. A. 24, 482). 

Cement. Tkrvor M Caves (to Frederick J1 Hazard). U.S 1,701,601. Feb 10 
A cement In dry powd form suitable for monolithic linings or walls comprises about 
3% stbca In colloidal form, about 10% silica in diitonnccous form and about 85% 
»lhcn In relatively Coarse form, aJJ these forms of sdicn being of approx the same compn 
Dolomite cement. Gustav Matsciiak Ger 300,1 38 . Mnr 25, 1928 MgSO, 
is added to the product In order to react with any CaO formed during the firing and at 
the same time to raise the Mg content. 

Portland cement. Jambs H. Colton (to Pacific Portland Cement Co.). U. S 

1.791.800, Pel) 10 A Portland cement mixt is burned to form a clinker, the clinker Is 
ground, the ground clinker is added to a raw cement mix to form a granular niixt nml 
this mixt is burned to form n clinker. 

cement. S A. I. G. (Soc. anon invbnzioni Guadaonin). llrlt 

330.800, Dec 9. 1029. See I'r. GS0.193 (C. A 25, 300). 

Composition for waterproofing cement. Sam C IIknnrtt U. S. 1,791,704 I'cb 
. n A mixt formed from No.CO, 9, 41,(80,), 1, KMnO, 0 03 and w ater about 20 parts 
is used together w itli pure cement In sufficient quantity to lenve the cotnpn fluid so that 
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it may be applied a* a liquid coating to waterproof and “rejuvenate” worn and de- 
colored cement. 

Rotary kiln for the preparation of fusible cement. Arno Andreas Or 513,682, 
Teb 7. 1929 , 

Apparatus for granulating crude material and burning to produce cement Otto 
Lelleb Ger 515.172. Teb 10, 1029 Addn to4Gfl.29S lC. A. 23, 497). 

Hydraulic product. Karl Diehl. Tr 695,070, May 0, 1030 A hydraulic 
product for addn to lime, cement, etc . is made by heating all sorts of day. marl products 
of solcamc eruption, etc., and fine grinding 

Concrete. Ludwig Heynevann Ft €95,099, May 6. 1930 A concrete which 
is resistant to sea water is made by adding to ordinary or superior cements or mixts of 
these with sand, etc . finely di'tdcd cinders from the combustion of powd coal. 

Concrete composition Carlton 15 Miller U S 1,791,030, Feb 10 A con- 
crete which sets quickly to a high strength is formed from an admist. of Portland cement 
with a preformed mitt- comprising CaCf, 2 and dutomaccotis earth 3 parts (suitably 5% 
as much of this mixt as of portland cement) 

Cellular concrete. Torkret-Gfs w. b II Fr 694.287, April 22, 1930. A 
liquid absorbing substance such as Liesefguhr is added to crllular concrete so that the 
mass is ptastic without losing it* swelling power 

Cellular or porous concrete. Emrik I Lindxian (to Aerocrcte Corp of America). 
I S 1 791,820, I eb 10 Cement and water are mixed with a metal powder which is 
adapted to cause generation of gas and with slag so divided a* to present fine hydraulizmg 
particles and larger particles of a size and in sufficient quantity to prevent formation of 
cracks during setting (the slag not exceeding 80% of the wL of the total dry ingredients 
of the concrete, and at least 10% having a grain size less than three-eighths of an tn ). 

Casting concrete pipes. Abraiiam Rutenbero Ger 510.437, May 17, 1929 
See But 318,285 (C A 24, 2200) 

Dust-liymg agent for roads, etc. Fritz Lydtin Ger. 613,840, May 15, 1025 
Low temp tar (e g . generator tar. crude mineral tar. etc ) from brown or sloic coal is 
used, alone or mixed with other residues or distn products 

Asphalt or tar compositions. 1 G Farbcyivd A -G Tr. 694.789, May 1, 1930 
Asphalt, tar ot bitumen eorapn* for roads, paint, etc . contain appropriate polymeriza 
tion products of diolefins. 

Colored mineral granules aui table for decorating roofing shingles. Ralph L- 
Atkinson (to Arthur D Little. Inc ) U S 1.702 0 t 8. Teb 10 Material such as 
compacted raw day or shale is reduced to granules of the desired size, these are send 
from material of finer size or dust, treated with water or a cotonng agent such a* Fe. Cu, 
Mn, Co or Cr compels if required, and heated to a hardening temp without fusion. 

Artificial stone, etc. Osterkeichisch Akerixanische Macnfstt A -G and 
Konrad Lrdmann Austrian 120,418, July 15, 1930 Addu to 108,151 In the 
manuf of shaped artidcs from fibrous materials and a Sore! cement, the compn is bound 
and hardened in the mold by means of a gas heated to a temp between 220* and 450*. 
Open, dosed or perforated molds may be used, and the gaseous atm. may contain CO, 
Cf C A 24, 4913 

Mold for casting plates from • mixture of magnesite, magnesium chloride solution 
and powdered stone or quartz. Michael Guttbnbercer. Ger 518,066, Aug 23. 
1927 

Molded material resembling wood, etc. A. IIawerlander (to Halizite Corp ) 
Brit 336,751, March 13. 1929 Fibrous material such as sawdust is first treated with a 
small quantity of a volatile liquid such as "petrol," u then incorporated with sufli 
oent phenol CH,0 resin condensation product to cover its surface and is molded under 
heat and pressure so as to permit venting of the volatile liquid before the binding agent 
hardens The material may be molded m contact with surface veneers of wood \ an- 
ous details of procedure are described 

Psestr? Mbre Sot woo± IIoluvdvstkibAYziucb Joser Beve A -G Ger di6,4t>7. 
Dec. 14, 1929 Asphalt rubber melts are dissolved in a mist of acetone oil with homo- 
logs of benzene and (or) with hydronaphthalenes 

Preserving wood. Leo Patrick Cprtiv. Ger 518,075. Mar 12. 1027. See 
Bnt, 291,857 (C. A. 23, 1241). 

1 / ,l m PJ*C | tahnf , wood. IHPRRVA HoLZIMFRAGNIERUNC UVD HOLZVBRWERTtmo 
A -G Ger 513 848, Jan 16, 1025 The bottoms of masts are treated with a soln of 
bitumen, pitch, etc . in CCL. 

.... A ppa f lh J-? *? r impregnating wood with creosote and for compressed air or steam 
treatment. C Good>" ^ 133, Sept. 18, 1929 Structural features. 
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Apparatus for the partial impregnation of wooden masts or poles. Ernst Reich 
and Ludwig Tramer. Austrian 120,412, July 15, 1930. 
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A C FIELDNER AND ALDEN I! EMERY 

Quinquennial review of the mineral production of India for the years 1924 to 1928. 
Coal- Cyril S Fox Records Geol Survey India 64, 31-78(1930) —Complete statisti- 
cal data lor production and handling of Indian coal from 1919 to 1928 are given Typi- 
cal coal analyses are given Coal reserves are estd Alden H Emery 

The evolution of coal. Henry Briggs Chemistry and Industry 50, 127-33 
(1931) —Coal of all varieties has undergone and is still undergoing a species of slow 
spontaneous change involving the discharge of CHj and 11,0 I! calls this auto 
metamorphism It may proceed entirely independently of outside influences, although 
heat (mild) and pressure accelerate, and certain influences, such as a large quantity of 
mineral matter, retard the action The continued evolution of Clf, from coat is con 
firmatory proof of this reaction Analyses of coal of all ranks ash , S- and N free, arc 
plotted on a C-II-O tnhnear diagram The gaseous evolution necessary to move Irom 
one rank of coal to another is ealed Alden H Emery 

Bibliography of United States Bureau of Mines investigations on coal and its 
products, 1910-1930 A C TieldnerandM W vonBernewitz Bur Mines, Tech 
Paper 493, 56 pp (1931) — Over 750 references to articles on coal and coal products by 
members of the staff of the U S Bureau of Mines are classified and cross indexed The 
subjects covered include origin, constitution, analyses and classification of coal; chem 
andphys properties of coal and coke, absorption and evolution of gases in coal, corro- 
sion and mine water, coal dust inflammation, methods of sampling, analyzing and 
testing, mining, coal prepn , storage and spontaneous heating, processing, including 
briquetting, high temp and low-temp carbonization, utilization, including combustion 
in power boilers, domestic furnaces, locomotives, marine boilers, kilns and oil stilts, 
smoke abatement, lignite; and economics and statistics Alden If Emery 

The primary oxidation of bituminous coal. \V Fucns and O Horn Brennstoff- 
Chem 12, 65-7(1931), cl C A 23, 1403, 24, 4707, 25, 396 —For conversion into 
humic acids, the humins of bituminous coals have been readily oxidized in a short treat- 
ment with UNO, (sp gr 1 40) The products possess the characteristics of hydroxy 
carboxylic acids, form permutite like K salts and ether-esters They are partly sol . 
especially when damp, in org solvents, as pyridine, acetone, ''rocthylglycol." but are not 
always peptizable in alkalies The peptized acids are identical with the original except 
for a difference in soly (also produced by a IIjO pyridine treatment) and a 20% greater 
K content in thnr K salts The bumin content of striped (bituminous) but not anthra- 
cite or boghead coal may be made water-sol in this way. F W Jung 

The present status of low-temperature carbonization technic. Cit. Berthe lot. 
Rev mltal 27, C72-9( 1 930) — r rom the standpoint of its present development in England 
and Central Europe low temp carbonization is faced with 3 major difficulties (1) high 
cost of production, which in some cases is 3 times that of high-temp coke, (2) little 
profitable disposal of the primary tars in other than the fuel markets, and (3) the 
competition following new methods of utilizing high temp carbonization gas Hydro- 
genation and cracking methods are promising for increasing the value of the tars 

If L Olin 

Prepara baa of fiber cast (fasasss) f&rctrgft artificial carbonization. Tit. Lange and 
P. Erasmus Braunkokle 29, 463-9(1930) —Samples of silicified lignite with wetl 
prtsened cell structure (trunk and roots) were carbonized by heating under water at 
340 for 2 hrs SiOi was leached out with II|Fj Microscopic slides showed that the 
org material had been carbonized to fusain Isolated cellular aggregates, filled with 
bituminous material, had changed to rtfram Conclusion- Cell walls filled with humic 
acids were gradually resorbed and changed to vitram Wood which was filled with 
gases, SiOj, etc , or which had lost its permeability to humic acids through drying, 
retained its structure and was carbonized to fusain. K H Engel 

Relation between the contents of coal in volatile matter and in ash (supplementary 
note). M, LeGrayb. Ann . soe geol Belg 53, B55-7(1930) — Replying to a enti- 
cism of Denoel of a previous paper (C A 24, 710), L gives more curves and discussion, 
ile finally concludes that there is no relation between ash content and content m volatile 
matter, and that no conclusions can be drawn regarding the comparative origin of bitu- 
minous and anthracite coals R. jf. Ewell 
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The relation between gross and net heating value* and volatile matter of coal. 
Wilhelm Gem Feuerurt[sUch 19, 1-3(1031).— From 100 analyses in the literature 
G denves the formulas Q - 8150 + 6513 V - 17.308 V* and // - 8150 4- 4489 F - 
13,804 V* for the gross and net heating values, resp , of the dry ash free coal V being the 
fraction of this which is volatile Prnest W. Thiele 

Diffusion as a factor in burning pulveriied coaL Douclas Henderson rover 
73, 2S8-0{1931) — While the mixing of air with a gaseous fuel is in part by diffusion, 
macroscopic fuel particles must be mired mechanically with air D H. Dill 

Testing coking coals. Wolfgang Melibr. Arch. LtsenhUitenw. 4, 169-75 
(1SQ0) —A no d! tests are outlined tor Westphalian coking coals For works labs., 
extn methods are too time-consuming, and sufficient Information as to the coking 
qualities can be obtained by deta of the softening point. H. Stoertz 

Asturian coals. 1IL Rejuvenation of a gat coaL BENno A, Buylla. Analet 
toe ft pa h fit quim 28, D59-Cb(1930). cf C A 24 , 28 C 0 —In * berginlzing” a coal hav- 
ing volatil emitter 32% (yielding highly swelled coke C038 and primary tar 5 8%), 
22 2% oils and 51% solid residue were obtained The residue contained volatile 
matter 28 04% and produced hard, coherent coke 69.54 and primary tar 9 41%. This 
indicates the possibility of rejuvenating coal by hydrogenation. B M Symmes 
C oal as a raw material. F. F. Armstrong Chem Markets 28, 158-410(1031) — A 
plea is made for the most efficient means of utilizing coal, coke, oil. etc Hydrogenation 
after carbonization of the coal under conditions assuring a max. yield of oil and a char 
which may be used in the munuf of water gas and II, appears economically best. 

W. II. Boynton 

Humic acids from bro»n coaL Preliminary communication. Hans Stack Z. 
ongne Chem 44, 118-20(1931) — Not only humic acid but also brown coal from which 
the bitumen has been extd can be methylated. The ability to react with diazomethane 
proves the aad character of the extd coaL A distinction is made between ortho- and 
meta humic acids the latter not being *ot lit cold KOH R. SCHOTT* 

Recent developments in by-products from bituminous coaL A. C. r ieldner. 
Bur Mines, Rept o] Inushtahont 3079, 13 pp (1931) — There has been steady gain in 
value and yield ol by products (rom coal during the last 15 yrs , the design of ovens and 
by product recovery equipment has also shown const, improvement The by product 
oven has recently supplied much base load gas for city use Natural gas and refinery 
gas are increasingly important competitors Cheap synthetic Nil, has made the profit 
able recovery of by-product Nil, a problem The Tem and C A. S. processes for the 
conjoint recovery of S, Ml, and cyanogen, Furopean developments and the recovery of 
by product S peculiarly adapted to fungicidal and agricultural purposes as practiced in 
America arc described The solution of the phenol recovery problem and the reduction 
of light-oil losses by improvements in refining are discussed Alden II. TmerY 

Coserehens id coal, it Staixibb. Ann roc. ret Bruxelles SO, Ser D, 247-55 
(1930) — The formations known as "coal apples" found m English pit-coals and in 
certain anthracite coals of the U. S , nodules found in Australia, ball coal in pit-coal of 
Hindustan and certain concretions found in Belgium are described S states that no 
decisive proof of the origin 0 f these structures is available from these studies The 
phenomenon is probably more complex than one thinks and may be due to a combina- 
tion of causes Even the term concretions is used for want of a better word. They are 
not true nodules, produced by concn at a given point, of substances at first scattered 
through a rock Various possible theories are discussed Aucb W. Epperson 
r.rw£° . problem*. L. W. Needham Iron Cool Trades Rev 121, 525-7 

11930).— A review Leslie B. Bragg 

n, a 7116 hydrogenation of tolid fuels. Carl Zerbe. Chem -Zt t . 55, 4, 18-9, 38-40, 
94-«, 114-7, 13l»-7, 152-3(1931) — A review of the present status of the process, with 
particular reference to recent patents, and extensive bibliography. T. H CnftTON 
it *“ si0n °. f “e *s!i constituents of the Sonnenschein seam. II. Winter and 
11 MfiNNiG Gluchau/ 67, 158-60(1931) —Fusion points of ash from different struc- 
of J lh , e So™»5 ns clu:m seam detd by the methods of Bunte and Baum (C. A. 
* 457 > and °I D ° lch atK l Pochmullcr were fusam 1000-1150“, vitram 1125-1200* 
At nNitron i n ever> 83 the compn of the ash approached that of pure day, 
AiiOiAiU, 2H,0. tie m p was raised H L OliN 

lioin vS.r 1 fusion points. C. Staemmlbr. Chem .Zl£. 55, 59-60 

Ll L i ^ c , 8nd Si salts were combined into raixts and the fusion points 

after 0,6 melhod oE Eu »te and Baum (C A. 22, 1457). Sulfates 

StmL" LAhc „TX POmt ' • ■’ reb “ bl >' b ““” "> g™ rlSllr 
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Furnace heating by nnni cd puhrt tired fuel. C E. K. Piytii*. itiis! t»J% 
(Lwidonl 54, 177-9, S3l-£(irc*>l , v « m- - V ''?,\Fn . 

At what temperature should ratification masses be dried? Pr \ sxv.tx. Ilti InM 
JO, Wl-5ll*V01 -Ihpts on lint is id l'c(OH)» wee conducted to lift the correct 
dr> ins temp. l.w port* cati m masse*. Rvcn at UO* not all water is removed after lire- 
ins for a long time becsnwe of the colloidal character id the hydroxide ami the lack of # 
dchint* Imitate Thu holds for I ux mass as well as fox the weathered hmonite which 
is used a< a natural product IXere drying temp is arbitrary The method outlined is 
as follows \\ cash at least l kg of substance in a fat dish ami place in a lira H* furnace at 
td 70' After J-b In take out the dish and expose to air for 15 10 tin. (overnight! 
Repeat the cede id hr a tins aeration aril weighing (usually thnoel until const, wt 
(within 1*1) is obtained lhe iiuhses for le of the trues should t«e rrlateil to the 
orif'nal wt and not cak'd on drr wt This i< also true for the absorption cassette 
iletn for HiS (generaUx 74*1 he wt id the l e present. lt>*1 id the mas* itself 1. 

T> J C xan rrx llorvcs 

Alcohol as motet fuel. Report on practical largr-scate testa. 1' \V l ’nisi inn 
C ir*s Z'.{ 54. Ik UW) A suit aide substitute for gusolrte «<e\l in I'rasil in Wifi 
consisted vd a mut t*f «tw. l<tt*!l. I tjO and petroleum Jn the *rt pn»{vxrt»on« 75 15' Ilk 

R R. Sciiaati 

Alcohol production for motors in PrariL Ihaspinuev' \V Ratnss. f«-'r-w .'««• J 
J‘, 4iM\l'i.k" In recent rear* much work has teen done on the utilisation id molasses 
for the n-anuf id motor spurts. One plant with a capacity id IiV> tons of motor ale i< 
operating at us lull capacity In a test id Aruba*,” a national motor spirit containing 
57*1- ether, on a motor nr nttnl with .’T .1 t* moires of llk'h jv each. »v, fuel con- 
sumption was 14 1' Aruhna" per km, while the gasoline consumption m par* tie l tests 
was 1 1 per km The price of Aruhaa” is half that cd gasoline W L. Owhn 

Suitability cd fuels for Picsel engines. Lena R 1'oKtv fVror 75 , Sfil-SflfiSl). — 
Since the factors whivh control the l-ehavlor cd fuel in the entire ce Under ate rot well 
linderdcvd. performance test* rou<t he relied upon In selecting suitable fuel*. 

P. n Prta 

Hydrogenation at high pressures. Ctcwtcw Rorrstt. Afr*». /la.’»a ClTjMf 
set hr. ixjj e «al 1 l, Chin No. ”, 15 pr.(lfiA'L — As pait cd the general problem id 
u till! ms national smirees id fuels, the hydrogenation of the phenolic distillate from lig- 
mte was studied C\\S« was found to he a satisfactory catalyst, as it induce* the tonus- 
lion id satil cicl diexane at Uk) atm*. at temp*, cd SXMtV*, ami. at the same time, is 
much less sensitive to poisoning than s'ther commonly employed catalysts. A. \V. C, 
The pojsihiht e* cf a South African nil Industry. O. Itiwuxs. .*?. .4/n..iv 
A/*sis{osf fsj J 41, l*t II, £v|*S(l*VA'l — r. discusses the low-temp. carbonisation 
cl tv African lignite followed h\ hydrogenation cd the tar produced A. It. R 

The history cd gas. C. 1 x xs lUirN. Uti Gui 31,4lVf>(UUl). R J C.V.P. 11 
Natural gas problem*. AuatAMxr* Rokwaihv Gu* dfeKawi AA, 

IIW — A 0 seusAu Ijisur it R*ac« 

Statistic* cd the Rntixh manufactured ga* industry. Pa\ttx PsowNUp. <7d* ,4ff- 
Kn.v*J to. 1)75 “vUVAP —A rexiew Ilsurs P. psaco 

The Lint gas works -its deeylopmrnt and It* future position. Lvowm $tom, 
Z,#j!ry. 1> (^u HuM-fj.t ?!, rvv-UVWSl) 17.11. 

Nwnogtaphy in ra* analysis. W J (V P.cxrx'. Git 11>JJ 97 , fkM-5vUW\ — 
The graphical method is u-e\l f,-r the detn. cd U, and Cll, in a gas after the otVr cxvi- 
jtitirents *»,| the cakin'V i alee haw tveu <*'ti! The other constituents Us'ialty cfctil 
ate tX\, CS. ursilil hxvlrxutlvvxs, Cv* and N». ltsamplr* ate given sVwmg the 
application of the mrth.vl to r»r*'«rrl e»l water gas ai.J irrlwyl rrfivt gas i' JJ }! 

lnsntx'ti.'n gas tesearth fellowship re eon 10i*-50; Influence cd the Inorganic 
constituents in the carbonisation and gasiflcatioa ed ml; liberation c-d ammonia. 
A. 11 1 \vstw\x\o avo Jons* W Conn. Inst. Oas Rnp, liwusi.irii.w No, 55, £4 
pp,(l'VX" — Sy ( . .4, «, 11W7, O. O. 

Heat traomisslc-a: modern method* cf ctprrssteg conyection data. M. l'rsnrv- 
rr\ Git HV'kd «7, rV£>-7(l'W' — The principles cd heat transfer are rex rewysl and 
cspxevseil in math, form Mane heat transfer problem* connected with the gas and 
earlvxnuatisxn Indus tries ate too complex to be expresses! In simple gereruhresl rules. 
1 n so*"e individual case* it is possible to comlite and apnly avuila'de data The math, 
presentation is simplcmerted with graph* for the srihitron cd heat-transfer proldemv 
pattKXilatiy t^ixse in which convection is taken into account. 1 \ li, prxorrxt 

„ meter calibration with the Manotte bottle. L. ZXrrgnx, Go* u jjse* fi.\ 
. 4 , ..7-kfUV.Ul —An insulates! Mariotte Nettle is a convenient means lor mhbmtlng 
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pas ntfcw An illustration of «uch u«* «tt4 the method of calcg met pas sols. are jimi 
with examples R- W Rtax 

The new (la ree> BraadJ-Manschk* g«* jaeter. rms*CTc« Efi'crrABUt Mzrt* 
Co Gas tt If assetfatk 74. S70TO1). cf C A 24, 5)33 —The principle of the Brandl- 
ManscM.a tarter Isold and has long been u«ed by the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co 
Reply liiuvni. a\t> Makiscicca Itnd C7-70 — Patents gTaated in various countries 
are lutod R. Rtav 

Cos3-gnndsog and 'p-.iri.ap equipment for pas work*. Otto HrrraaT. Gas a. 
If aswr/ofh 74, 4 l *-5fi!IB3t) — VVTien gas worts «tr Urge enough there is A definite «<f 
vantage in gmding and Wending coal, as cheaper coal and waste coal and CuVe can be 
used and a pood cake still obtained Ojicminjr and test data arr pern in support of 
this claim amt a 1171 teal German installation is illustrated and discassnl. Attempts to 
uec low temp brown-eoal coke in such blends were unsuccessful Recent *wl of 
Damm Fischer and others on the tneehamsw of oofcing is reviewed R TV, Ryan 

The physical basis send the snacner of operation of the Protas-Unic* fit rreemor. 
C JUkcrmaW Gat w Wastrrjack 74, UP-2{1031), cf C .4 25, 100— Addns. and 
correction to prtvwu* math derivations arr given It. tV. Rtak 

Experiences with a waterless pis bolder. Fjuvr Parvticn Inst. Gas Cng , 
rtfm"iKi»(co(i<w» No 7, 8 pp (t&30) — Set C A 24, -Tuis, C G 

Gas dehydration. r. TV Surm Inst. Css Fug , uc.* j m No 5, 37 rp 

<10301 -Sec C A 24, 4W G G 

Effect of sodium carbonate upon gasification «f carbon and production cf producer 
£**. Dsvro Fox avx* Atxarp H VVnm: Jnj £a { Chm 23. Ci/VGCvlM!) — 
Na CO, react* m appreciable measure with C at temps, abort ft*)* and the rate becomes 
rapid abut W0’ The reactions arc Na,CO» + 2C *• 3 CO -f 2Na, Na + CO, - 
NaO -f- CO NiO + CO, •• N*CO> The net effect is to merrase the vapor prrsKUT of 
C to 10“ time* its actual value The mechanism of the reaction « dwisiwd The use 
or rove impregnated with N»,CO, in the gas producer fives gases higher in CO than 
wouM othrrwise t>e obtained In a water pi machine the rases are much richer in CO 
and but the tomased reactivity of the Cud bed would be disadvantageous during 
blasting and offset an) rams during steaming Alpks H Exeav 

The new Omeco ffae-e*s tester. Rues, Ftueritntsieck 18, 242(1330) —This 
recorder drts <h instead of CO, An automatic device takes in piidctd- vol* of the 
sample and of 11, end passes then through a combustion furnace The contraction it 
rW3r “- <J . , Ewvest V,’. Tracix 

„ A new method of phenol recovery from gas hquora. C. Scn&MU,-»c SmnaSrf- 

Chcm 12 G<V-71{mt) cf Glikiaut M. «l.(192S) —The duadvantages of dcpbenol- 
»ung with Cjlf, are di-suswd. Tncrtsyl piwphaU has been found to absorb 10 20 
times more phenols and also has the advantages of non volatility, in«o!y in. and greater 
sp gr than the liquors partition wit for both arc shown diagrammatical}* for 
phenol ana errso! solus, and gas liquor The phenols, after absorption, are driven of 
irom the high boding tnmsyl phosphate by best or steam distn under vacuum. IVae- 
bce shows that only 4-5 parts of tncresyl phosphate are needed to depbenoUre lfX> 
of liquor contg 3 g pheucJ per 1 and that a G-S% phenol coacn so obtained in the 
phosphate requires only 5-G parts steam per part phenol for complete recover) Use 
monUis show* * selectivity for phenols and the non solo of tar App , shown 
schematically, « described p, June 

Tests wj n BtfmmshAa <to« gts-ficed oven) furnace instaffabnn. 'c. M WAt- 
? 3 ’/ ! ^ C 1 * 50 ) — Tests were tamed out on a battery of 4 town gas fired 
S t ^ w art hfm ^.wwtmg effiaeaoes could be affected by the employment 
o^fvnal. improved recuperator etc® cuts, and in panmilar the 
and secondary air. axtd reduction of losses by leakage through 
, F ^* P vrn fPrtation of carbunrmg tu the older type of furnace 
l-u Tt,, CT n.vrf 

installation used 6-30 cu ft of gas of slightly fewer calorific value F. I! S 


^Z*. C , AOi ■ — »- 2tNHO^O, + 5S 

SSLpSd 'TS “1 S*«)»s !C A JS. TO) 1.™ 

process A modibcatioh at Lever Vusen mates possible complete 


. , _, (NHJAOi 4 
fNK,),SO, + SO, -f 
The S is burned to SO, for 
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removal of Nil* and HjS without addn of foreign NHi if excess HiS is present, by gas 
washing in several stages H»S alone reacts Very slowly with (NH»),S*0», but rapidly 
when NII| is also present Absorption of excess Il,S (without NHi) is done in the first 
stage, where U|S is coned , while in later stages the more difficult absorption of dil If,S 
it accomplished by the aid of Nil, by the first reaction given K M Svmubs 

A new modification of the Feld polythlonate process. D Stavorinos. lit l Car 
51, 19-20(1931) —A short review of a new modification of the Teld process as developed 
by the I G and used at the mine Auguste Viktom (cf Overdid., preceding abstract). 
It consists of cooling the crude gas from the ovens to S’)*, thus removing Ur and part of 
the NH,. and then removing both It|S and NH. m 4 scrubbers by polythlonate liquor 
circulating in the same direction as the gas In the first scrubber HtS is taken out to an 
extent of more than the equiv of NIlj present, in the second scrubber no NH, is present, 
but thionatc and H,S react to gn e free S T urthermore, the regenerated liquor (treated 
with SOj) contg some free SO, ts circulated over this scrubber In the third scrubber is 
used a mixt of thionate liquor with the NH, distd. off the primary coder condensate 
the gas is thereby freed of its last traces of II>S A final washing for removal of the 
remaining Nil, is earned out in the fourth scrubber run on NH, free thionate liquor, 
which is subsequently used in the first scrubber The spent liquor is worked up in the 
customary way S is filtered off and the liquor decomposed at 120-30* to give a strong 
(NH,),SO t soln , which is freed of thiocyanate by fractional crystn. The present process 
is an improvement over the former ones in that If,S comes in contact with liquors of high 
Nil, content. This has been found necessary for complete H»S absorption Tlffc thio 
sulfate formed from the tetrathionate of the active soln during the reaction with NH, 
and II,S is regenerated by the action of SO,-contg gases in a separate little scrubber. 

Ii J C van dfk Hoavnv 

The storage of carbon monoxide. Orro Heinrich Wagner Bren nstof -Chem 
12, 87-9(1931).— In new of the possible use of CO as a motor fuel, three methods of 
storage have been investigated using (l) liquid absorbent, (2) solid absorbent and 
(3) a reversible chem combination Ether pentane mats were the best of the liquids 
(absorption mcreosing with decreasing bp), but liquid CO, and NII» showed no ab- 


sorptive properties Of the solids, activated C when packed in cylinders showed only 
40% capacity increase over an unpacked cylinder at 40 atm , and less at higher pressures 


Sitica gel and chabasite showed a decrease in capacity at pressures under 100 atm 
Solns of ammoniacal and acid cuprous salts involved heating to deliver the absorbed CO 
and were corrosive. With solid cuprous halides, addn cotnpds of the type Cu,X,.2CO 
were formed very slowly during the first absorption but rapidly after a single removal of 
the absorbed CO The addn is quant, reversible and traces of 11,0 greatly increase its 
speed. Purification as well as storage is thus feasible. The vapor pressures of the 
COCI, and CODr, showed 235 mm Hg for the former at 20* and 1 G7 atm for the latter. 
A 40-1 cylinder holding 7 kg CO at 150 atm wifi contain 23 kg when filled with 100 kg 
solid CujCli. Warning to 50* then releases the CO for use. the vapor pressure of the 
addn oompd being 5 atm at this temp Because of the cost of CiiiCt, the halides and 
ammomates of Fe, Ni and Co as well as ZnO and CaO are being studied P. W. J. 

Ammonia synthesis by the low-pressure Mont Ceois process. W F Scholvien. 
Chem Met Eng 38, 82-0(1931) — The Scholven. Germany, plant is described Coke- 
oven gas is the source of II CO is removed irom the gas by washing with liquid N 
Conversion is effected at 400* and 100 atm Economic data and advantages of the 
process are given L W. T. CuMurvr.s 

Development and inventions In Ur distillation. Ernst Weise. Asphalt u Terr 
30, 1124-7. 1147-9, 1109-70. 1232-5, 1287-92, 1312-5(1930), cf C. A. 24, 3SS0 — 
Ulus As j> Ari^.’Xn} d.'gr-Jt e>! 1SG rswwi p&Snsts K II Exact. 

Specifications for coal tar in Holland. F. J. Nellbnsteijn. Asphalt u Teer 30, 
952-3(1930). K. II. Engel 

Analysis of coal-tar-asphalt mixtures. II. M allison Asphalt u. Tter 30, 183-4 
(1930) — Scpn of the components by sulfonation methods is not entirely trustworthy 
The asphalt is converted into sol and msol sulfonic acids Certain asphalts, sulfonatcd 
by themselves, showed slight increases in wt. When sulfonated in mats wtth 85% tar, 
they were changed, almost quantitatively, into sol products K II Engel 

Thermal decomposition of coal-Ur constituents. VTL Reaction products of the 
thermal decomposition of m-cresol. Yosaburo Kosaka. J Soc. Chem Ini , Japan 
34, Suppl binding No. 1, 10-2(1031), cf C. A 24,1953 — Pure m-cresof was decomnd. 
at 700*. 800® and 900*. as was done with Soc Chem InJ . Japan 31A, 507.31B, 

120(1923)) except that at 900* no packing material was used because of C deposits 
formed. Tractions of the distillate up to 120° were mainly C,H« and I'hMe. Fraction s 
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above 120* were trsated with NaOH sola to «-p tad constituents, the remainder was 
srryL into pierate fanning and non picrate forming substances The former were 
mostly naphthal-ne, anthracene, pVnanthrrne and deny* , the latter mostly Phj, PhjO 
and deny* Differences in packing material have littl' e fleet. The yield of C«H<. 
I>hMe and PhOH u a max. at about SC/)*, the yield of naphthalene and anthracene 
vanes little with temp , but the Ilij yield increases with decompu temp VUL Re- 
action product* of thermal decomposition of o-cresol and p-cresoL lUd 12-3 — Pure e 
cresot and p-eresol were decompd at 800* and the prodjcti compared with those from 
m-crcsol treated similarly The mam products were C«If<. PhMe, I'hOlf, naphthalene, 
anthracene, phenanthrene. Phi, EhiO and their denv*. Nearly 21% of ncrnol, 12% of 
o-cresol and 8% of p-crrsol remain undecompd- The PhOII yield is 1')% with o- 
cresol and ftrtvJ, but 4 <1% with wcreviL m Cresol jives the most C«f f« and Wife 
while o-crev.il jives the roost naphthalene and anthracene. EL Qualitative consider- 
ation of the reaction mechanism of the thermal decomposition of ere sol*, llnd 13-1 — 
The thermal activity of crevJs has been considered previous! y (Fischer, Aik d IZohle 6, 
172(1923), Ifaj-mann. BraunktkU 23, 1095(1929)) A senes of reactions leased cm 
exptl data is proposed The d "erence in nature of decora pn. of the 3 err Rill seems to 
be due to the relative stability of Oil and Clfi jroupt, Clf ( being more stable than OH in 
fiKrool. and vice versa in »- and p-mvA. E M. Svmves 

light otl from witer-gss tar, N A. Oal/>v. Zkur. Priila.!not Kktm. 3, 585-7 
(1930) — Light oil oil tamed in the manof of water jas which had a brownish color and 
dj’ 09240 was dntd. and the 1 4 1-50* fraction was taken to aep styrene. This fraction, 
which had d£* 0.8791 and a” 13121, on beinj treated snth Br in chloroform so In. indi- 
cated the presence of about 30% of styrene. The bromi nation was earned out at 0* and 
the rttnaimnj hydrocarbons were dntd. off with steam, the dibromide was twice re- 
crystd. from ale. and m. 71-13*. In a vacuum distn. at 20 mm pressure the whole of 
the dibromide dntd over at 150-2* and required only one ircrys ta. The light oil 
contains about 13-2% styrene This method, however, is not reco m mended because 
other products present are also brommated. The pure styrene was obtain'd from the 
dibromide by the action of Mj Attempts to obtain stymie without the use of Br by 
heating the fraction in an antodave for 5 hr*. at 200* failed. Iadene was easily sepd 
fr ota the 176-83 * fraction by the Wcitsgrber method fd C. A. 3, 1132) snth a yield of 
42 or 4 7% corresponding to that from the on final light oil. The rodene content is 
probably higher because the liquid becomes very hot during the reaction and polymer- 
ization can be noticed A A Eomrniscr 

Tar dehydration. Enmt Cm a Wauerfuk 74, 40(1931) — The longest possible 
tar well is desirable Heating coils were so placed as to minimize mixing by convec- 
tion. A week before tar was to tr- loaded jt was heated in about 21 hrs. to 50* and then 
allowed to stand without furth-r heating for 3 days before loading R. VS. Rrav 

Function* of coke oven*. Eawaan C Stswa«t. Inst. Gas Eng , Communuaium 
No 6, 30 pp (1930) —See C. A 24, 5130. G. G 

Production, properties and use of coke. D Acrolcsn. llontan. Pundsckau 22, 
521-4(1930) —Some statistics are given on the production of 'gas, coke and coil tar 
product* in Germany For gas making the C content of the coke should be high and 
the II content low The size of lumps recommended is 2-9 cm. dart. (0 73-3.5 in.), 
depending on the size retort used. Ciiaxvixo WO-SOf 

Pres ent position of the metallurgical coke industry in Central Europe, Cn. 
BratHEioT Bn metal 27, 486-500(1930) —The present tendency in the Central 
European metallurgical coke industry is to improve furnace design and furnace equip- 
ment, and to analyze more intensively factors entering into the net cost of coke manuf 

Jpf ef metallurgical coke. Dtrtinre. Pm mini 27, 509-11(1930); 

at. A. Z4, — -The surface of coke was modified by applying solos ofCaOandfiui 

a " 3 “*** 10 " fcl£h 3 f'das. were applied was detd. for 800*, 900*, 1000* 

anajiw; lame solas, decrease the reactivity of coke, thereby raising the COi content 
of the combustion gases. C II Loato 

,, FkjtzC Hormm. Brennstof-Ckem 12, 

C " A ’ — Tie r^tets of fiuunng, cooling or quenching strain 

.I^ rdn “ V 19 *” “curacy of the strolls obtained m tumbler, compression and 

* d i? 1 ” e i ul dctalL . Causes of fissures in coke from vinous types of 
? '““^‘arbomzmj of bnquetted cool, are studied. The nse of an anto- 
“d recording device is suggested for continuous detns. on a 
taan *“* of the oven output. The tumbler with attached double screen is recom- 
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mended a« the ben*snited hardness test The importance of testing careful 1 ? screened 
cote anJ the preferability of hand- to fork picked samples is stressed F W. Jcxt3 
low-temperature pressed coke. E. Ross*. Bmisisf-Ckr-*. 12, Sti-. (1931).—- 
Bv udng thin-walled, slightly tapered allow steel cylinders of oft) mm rasd-dia meter and 
C$00 rom height fitting in pairs into 40Orr.ro Otto ovens a scries of e-irboiuntions at 
oven temps of 750* has been made. A strongly swelling slack of lS'T- volitile carbo- 
naceous matter (V C. M ) and 5.4** ash was coked 4 hrs. A coking slack of -2,1"- 
V C. M and ash. and a 1 1 mist hv vol of this slack and an anthracite fine of 
10 5*^. V C M and 7*7 ash were coked 5 hrs. In each case a hard, large-sired and 
uniform coke resulted. Gas and tar yields were not detd. Analytical data are given 
for the coke obtained Consumption and production dita for light cul products in 
Germany are pern in support of a low- temperature process. F W JtTS'G 

Dry quenching of coke. Ww O. Rentxn* FwWj csi 5Jea-i Aar** (.4. £. o if. 
TVs nr ) 53, 65-S5U931) —See C. .4 25, 1059 G G. 


The xeductmty of over-crusted coke (PnvovcAXSRY) 9. Ammonia liquor as a 
fertihrcT (Brncius) 15. The microbiological aspect of peat formatioa (TnAYSEN) S. 
The present nature of coals re-m! t tag from their history (Denser) 8. The dehydrating 
action of coal ash (Tavaka) IS. Separation and synthetic preparation of rhenol 
(MrrosnTTA) la Apparatus for eliminating CO from motcc- vehicle exhaust gases 
(U. s. 1,791.912) I. Separation of tars, tar oils, etc. tBnt. pat. 336,9451 22. Furifymg 
light oils recovered froin co.il gas, etc. (15 nt pat 335.636) 22. Clanfyirtg plant for coal 
industry (Ger pat 516.454) 1. If and CO from C1I*. etc. (Bnt pat 336.635) IS. 
Separation of dust from gases (Bnt pat 336201) 13. Punfvmg light hydrocarbons 
produced bv destructive hrdroge nation of coal (Bnt pat 3352S5) 22. FunS cation of 
gases, etc. (Brig pit 371,622) 4 . 


Fuel. Wilhelm Cixixsvs. Ger. 513.512. July 1. 1926. Dried pressed peat is 
pulvenied, kneaded into a plastic condition with added substances and finally pressed 
into molds. The pulvrnred mass may be coked App is described. 

Fuel briquets. Soc. anon, la oxbontts. Ger. 513.731, Mav 6, 1924. Briquets 
of high calorific value, smtable for driving gas producers, etc . are obtained by distg 
wood, peat or lignite below 500*. mixing the residue with oxidired tar below 500* and 
pressing Cf C. .4 24, I960 

Fuel for motors. N. Y. m Bat aafsche Petroleoi M AvrsciiArrjj Fr. 094.0X5, 
Apr 16. 1930. Fuel suitable for motors is obtained by heating carbonaceous materials 
such as petroleum, asphalts, etc . in the presence of a corapd of Mo acting as a catalyst 
and in the presence of H under pressure, the conditions being chosen so that no splitting 
of the mats. of the treated materials takes place with formation of gaseous or low b. p 
products. Examples are given. 

Fuel for intern il-eomhnsti on engines. Jouaxn W. Miciisel. Ger. 515,316, 
Xov. 26, 1929. Addn. to 515.076 (C. <1. 25, 1660) Soot is mixed with powd. fuels 
giving a relatively large amt. of ash. r. g„ lignite, wood charcoal or cellulose. 

Vaporizing heavy fuels for intern il-eombustion engines. Rector Gasifier Co. 
Brit 356243, July 9. 1°29 The fuel is heated, sprayed radially to a common center 
from several orifices and an inert gas is passed at right angles through the sheet of spray 
thus formed. 

Catalytic heating device for fuel cf intern lF-ccmbustica engines. Oscar 11, 
W.AiajJt. U. S. 1,792237, Feb. 10 Various structural details are described. 

Removing carbon deposits from internal-combustion engine ct Linders. Thomas 
S: ITochwalt Laboratories I sc. Bnt 535.963, June 5. 1929 A C-l«tsening corapn. 
is used contg a halogecated aromatic hvdrocarbcm (such as chloronaphthalenes, chl.im- 
benrtses, hroraobemenes halogens ted toluenes or xylcr.es. benxal chloride or benxvl 
chloride, which mav be dissolved in ales., ether, acetone. EtOAe. keiwere. gasoline. 
C|H« or the like) which is introduced into the hot cylinders. Examples with proportions 
are given. 

Acetylene. Charles oe La Rochette. Ger. 513.692, Mar. 6, 1929 Details 
are given cl a plant for producing an Cjltt-air mixt for motors and other combustion 
machines. 

Solid acetylene. I. G. Farbextcd, A -G. Fr. 6*M.00l, April 15, 1930. C*H» is 
stored and transported by cooling the gas to just below its m. p. and compressor the 
snow thus formed into cakes. 

Wagon for the low-temperature distfflatica of hiteminoas fuels in tunnel ovens. 
N. V. MachtvkrieSx ex ArrARATEx Fabrietkx. Ger. 516,153. Oct. IS, 1927. 
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Destructive hydrogenation. Im?-ekial Chemical IvucmiES. Ltd , R. Holsoyd 
and C Cocka* IJnL 337,023, July IK. 1023 At the beginning of a multistage 
process for the destructive hydrogenation of bituminous coal, the coal is heated other «n 
facuo or in an inert gas or with II, with or without oil or catalysts, to a temp st or 
just above that of initial thermal decompn at which the nlmic constituents disintegrate 
Preferably It is used under pressure in the presence of high-tetnp tar or oils derived from 
a later stage of the process and in the presence of catalysts, and sufficient II is used to 
ri< oxygenate the coal and yield a fusible product The material is then further hydro- 
genated and liquid products are fractionated from the resulting substances. Vinous 
details and examples art green. 

Destmctree hydrogenation. C F R. Hamison and Imfekjal Chemical Ivdcv 
T* tES, Lto Got. W. (I'M July 19. 1929 Destructive hydrogenation under pressure 
is eOected in a vertical tower in the presence of a massive metallic catalyst of large sur- 
face area such a* plates wire, ribbon or gauze. \ annus details of app are described. 
Cf C A 25, 192 

Destructive hydrogenation of pastes of coal and od. C. F R. Hakusoy. E_ D 
Kamm and Impekj al Chemical Ivouarnea. Ltd lint. 330.G1D, July 1C. 1929 Van 
ous details of app and procedure are described for a process m which all the products 
from the reaction vessel pass through a common exit to a catch pot which is kept at such 
a temp (suitably about 350*) that heavy oils are condensed while the vapors of middle 
and light oil* are led away and the heavy oils are returned to the reaction vessel. 

Furnace and retort (or drying, rotstmg or distilling «oUd materials such as co»L 
F K. V. oopsorTB EnL 336,657, July 18. 1929. 

Coal. MaCWCE Divas Fr 6W.97B. May 5. 1930 The combustion properties 
of coat are tmprov ed by sprinkling it with water contg soda, S. red ocher and Cl Cl 

Apparatus for cleaning coal by air separation. Alwyn C Om and Gxance* B. 
Saule*. U S 1.792,440. Feb 10 Structural features 

Apparatus for cleaning and ptm/ying coal Hirer L. McLean (one third each to 
George ft. ft-iimot and Francis II Blatch) U S. 1,792,179, Feb 10 Structural 
features 

Washer for coal, ores, etc. Avrorvc F*-o.ce Ger 510.145. Nov 21, 1925. 

Liquid products from coal, etc N V le Bataakcub Fetsolevm MaATSCBAmi 
Fr 634,192. Apr 18. 1930 Valuable liquid products are prepd by treating coal, tar, 
petroleum products or residues, lignite or cellulose by beating under pressure in the pres- 
ence of II and a catalj st composed of Mo corapds intimately mixed with finely divided 
absorbent substances such as absorptive charcoal. 

Apparatus for determining the humidity of brown coal. etc. Ha ns Tbauthw-eix 
G er 513,701, Apnl C, 1928- The water is evapd. w a closed chamber in a rotary drum 
app and the condensate is measured. 

Lignite cooling punt Mascuinevtakslik BtcxAf R ft'oL* A -G Cer 513,860 
Jan. 26. 1929 Adda, to 460,570. Cooling plates are arranged after tic manner of 
Venetian blinds. 

Drying peat, ft ilitclh Clemens. Ger 513.572. Jan. 25. 1927. To crude peat 
pressed peat is added, and the whole is further pressed and then treated with drying 
agent*. 

Mon tan wax. I G Fabben-ind A -G Bnt- 335.929, July 1, 1929 Purification 
of montan wax is efiected by extn. under pressure and at an elevated temp (suitably 
135* or ISO*) with org solvents of the wax acids and esters (but not of the coloring sub- 
stances) such as aliphatic ales , esters, ketones and ethers, open chain or cyclo-aliphatic 
liquid hydrocarbons or chlorinated hydrocarbons, alone or mixed or with a smaller 
quanBty of aromatic hydrocarbons Examples with details of procedure are given 

Removing phenols from ammonia liquor. Geweeeschaft Mathias Srtyvcs 
Ger 517,001, Apr 3Q, 1929 In removing phenols from ammonia liquor by means of a 
circ ulating erg solvent, the latter is desuUitrixed, before freeing it from phenols, by 
treatment with a suitable liquid or gas Thus, the solvent may be washed with water, 
which may then be passed to the ammonia washer, or aerated to render it fit for use 
again. Alternatively, the solvent may be treated with coke-oven gases, which may 
traverse a cycle in which the II»S taken up by the gases is removed by a solid purifying 
material or by an alk wash Ct C A.2S.S01 

ir P BiWEMAXv Ent.33S.425.OcC 12. 1929. Sen Fr, 682,838 

\v A 24,4016), 

.- £aye> 1- Jacobson (to Coppers Co ) U.S 1.792 097, Feb ID 

. -v’ ntS an , 3lt n “f* n, *w of a compd. of a metal of the Fe sub-geo tp of the 
lb group of the periodic system, such as Fe oxide, contg m sola, a hydroxy denv of 
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an ore non-paraffin compd . such as 2% or lesi of a phenol, which retards formation of 
th Jo compd* Cl C A 25 , 802 _ _ 

Purifying gases. I. G Tarbenikd. A *G Brit 330,310, July 20. 1029. Coke- 
oven gav-s, low temp distn Rises, cracking gases and gases other than those mentioned 
in Brit 329,088 (C A 24, 69S3) auch as gases intended for (fie manuf of synthetic Nffi. 
MeOIl, etc , arc freed from volatile S compds such as IIjS and largely from COj if 
present rn appreciable proportion, by washing with high b p hydrocarbons or phenols 
or their muts under 10 atm or higher pressure at such a temp that the concn of II, S 
amounts to less than 0 3% by volume of the gas The pressure is preferably released In 
stages Various details and examples arc given 

Purifying gases. Heinrich KorrcRS A -G and Christian J Hansen, Cer 
513,913 Nov I 1927 Nffi and IftS arc removed from gases m the proportion of 2 1 
by a washing liquid causing the formation of Te, Mn or Zn thionate, and the excess of 
JbS is removed by a second washing causing the formation of polytluonatcs !f,SO» Is 
added to the second washing fluid Cl C A 24, 172 (> 

Gases rich In olefin*. I G Pardenind A G (rritr Winkler, Paul Teller and 
Carl Mcsscrknecht. mvmtors) Cer 611,81 r >, Nov 11, 1920 Gases rich in olefins arc 
obtained by rapidly heating powd bituminous coal to dull red heat and rapidly cooling 
the gas evolved Superheated steam may be admitted to the glowing fuel The ex- 
amples describe the production of gas contg 10 to 21% C.H,„ from lignite by this 
method 

Heating and illuminating gas. Auiert F Kuwieroer (to United Gas Improve- 
ment Co) U S 1,792.172, 1 eb 10 A mass ol coal ts heated to incandescence with an 
admix t of finely divided iron or Fe oxide m a chamber, ondamixt of I f and superheated 
steam Is introduced into the heated mass, simultaneously addnl coal is introduced Into 
the chamber together with an odmixt of a small proportion of finely divided Tc oxide, 
and the gases within the chamber arc subjected for a time to steam pressure of 30-300 
lbs per *q In to cause the II to combine with the C to form hydrocarbon gases App 
is described 

Coal gas. Gns rCR Linde’s Cismasciiinen A -G (Paul Sclniftan, Inventor), 
Ger 513,815, Aug 7, 1028 The small quantities of reactive gas remaining in coke-oven 
gas arc removed, before splitting the gas by cooling to low temps , by passing It over an 
absorptive agent such as active C impregnated with metal or metallic salts, or over ac- 
tive SiOrgel Thu removes the NO and traces of hydrocarbons remaining after the 
removal of the hydrocarbons, II,S and water by the usual methods 

Washing coal gas. H. KorrEns A -G. Brit. 33fi,48 1, Sept. 27, 1029. In final 
water cooling of coal distn gases, the water, before re cooling, is washed or treated with 
tar to remove deposited naphthalene. App is dcscril>ed 

Expansion machines for separating benrene from coal gas. Grs eCr Linde'# 
nissiAscniNrN A G (raul Schuitan, inventor) Ger 513,7n-i, Sept 14, 192(1 Addn 
to 511,557 ( C A 25, 1205) Details are given for lubricating the machine fiy od to 
which homologs of C«Ilj or hydrated naphthalene are added to lower the congealing 
point. Glycol, ketones or monohyilnc ales, may be added to the water ice soln, to 
prevent excessive loss by evapn at low-vapor pressures 

Mixed oil gas ud water gas. J. A. Perry (to Humphreys Ik Glasgow, Ltd ) 
Brit 33(1.523, March Z, 1929 In the operation of a carbureted water-gas set. oil gas Is 
obtained by passing sep streams of a hydrocarbon fluid through the generator and 
through the carbureter, the hydrocarbon mateml being cracked by passage through 
the fuel bed, and the gas is withdrawn separately from that formed in the carbureter and 
superheater. Various details of app and operation are described. Cf. C A. 25, 10(13, 
1GC2 

Water gas. Mptallces. A -G and C Mueller Brit. 330,821, Nov. 4, 1929. 
Powd and granular fuels are gasified by O in admix t with xteam, and part of the gas 
produced is reintroduced into the producer together with the gasifying medium, in which 
it is humed with a part of the O before the gasifying medium reacts with the fuel to be 
gasified. 

Noa-poisonous gas from blue water gas. \V. II. I'ulweiler (to Humphreys 
Sc Glasgow, Ltd ) Brit 335,869. May 2 , 1029 One portion of blue water gas is passed 
over a heated catalyst such as Ni and another portion is passed with steam over a heated 
catalyst such as activated Fe oxide to form chiefly II, the 2 gases are mixed, with re- 
moval of COj and water vapor cither before or after admixture. Some CO may remain 
Continuous water-gas production. J Pintscii A -G Brit 3'lfl,0fi'>, July 22. 
1029 In the continuous production of water gas by passing steam and water gas 
together with the fad through a tube surrounded by a heating app for the reacting 
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gm (as describee! in But 295.717 (C. A. 21, 2278)). the mlxt of previously produced 
« atcr gas and steam is admitted progressively and cumulatively to the reaction tube ot a 
number of points along the tube ns well ns through a. space at the top of the tube De- 
tails of app are described , „ ^ 

Wster-gss generator. TV B Chatham, C. TV. Andrews and It. B \ oevo (to 
11 A B rassc rt it Co and Western Gas Construction Co ) Bnt 335,203, Nov. 27, 

1928 A generator is described having means for continuous ash removal, la the 

operation of which the air steam ratio is such as to maintain a tone in which the ash is 
liquefied and a cooler tone below this m which the ash tends to solidify for removal by a 
mcch device . 

Water-gas generator. II C Tkuuv (to Humphrey & Glasgow, Ltd). Bnt 
330 <102. April 29 1929 A generator using bituminous furl has a perforated tubular gas 
oil take in the axis of the upper part of the generator and openings communicating with 
on annular chamber surrounding the carbonizing lone, and both blast and run gases pass 
through this annular chamber Various auxiliary structural details also are described. 

Combined wster-gts and steam generator. Carl Marischka U. S t,702.l»8, 
Tcb It) Structural tcatures of an spp with a boiler chamber surrounding a generator 
shall. a heating jacket surrounding the boiler chamber, and tubes disposed entirely 
within the heating chamber and connected at their ends with the boiler chamber 
Gas producer. J A MacDonald Bnt. 330,932, July £0, 1929 
Gas producers. Pobttbr G si b It Ti 094,116, April 17, 1930 S« Ger 
603,750 {C A 24, 5985) 

Vertical gas producer C. K Lander and T F. Hurley Brit. 330,022. July 19. 

1929 

Cratetess gas-producer for the continuous gasification of coal dust or granules. 
Janos Kaucxkv Austrian 120.427. July 15. IDJ0 

Gas producer and associated furnace and boiler. Babcock & Wilcojc, Ltd 
B nt 336,356, Aug 22, 1929 

Charging apparatus for gas producers A L. Galusiu Brit. 337,005. July 23. 
1029 Structural features. 

Dcgasifymg chamber lot gas producer, Carl Burras Ger 610,351, Peb 8, 1927. 
Prevention of gummy deposits in gas mains, etc. W. 1 1 Fin.'iraas* (to 1 lurophrey 
& Glasgow, Ltd) Bnt 330,456, Dec 17, 1928 Gum forming constituents such as 
mdene and styrene are left in the gas and the latter is treated with mono- or poly-hydne 
denvs of C«ll a or its homologs, as by spraying 

Tar distillation. George T. Gaud rill, Jr (to The Barrett Co ) Can 309,014, 
Mar 3 1931 A method and an app for distg tar ore specified The tar is heated 
without sepn of the vapor, then the vapor is released and simultaneously the tar is 
blown with an inert gas preheated to a temp approx that of the tar, the vapor and 
inert gas are withdrawn, the mat is cooled to sep condensible constituents, and the 
13 heated ftr ' d returned for further contact with addnl portions of the tar, 
Cf C A 25, 803 

Coking coaL A Porr BnL 335,910. April 27, 1929 A coking coal is first dried 
and heated externally to a temp just below its dccompn temp and is then transferred 
r ap * > ,n w kicb it is externally heated to effect distil at a temp not exceeding 
650 (the second app being preheated to about the temp of the coal before introduction 
of the latter into it) 

. ^ e t™„ drr CQoUn 2 P t3ot {or coke. C Otto Be Co G * b H Ger, 516,442, 
Aug 3, 1926 

Coke ovens. Rudolf TV’cLnsow Tr 694.019, Apnt 16, 1930 Construction of 
door is described 

Vec^^im™ W ‘ th hett Te & eaeraboa - Robert J. A OK Stordecr, Fr 093,951, 

r £ ,e ? semi-coke. Soc. c5v£ralb ob pours A coke svst5mes 

R 330,809, 27. 192S Structural features of app with a vertical or 

is. ? vtn Wllh petal plates or partitions supported at a distance from 
w ? Ils . an ? heated by radiation only (each metal chamber being 
enclosed on all its faces by the heating walls) 

30 IBM nJt! coke OTen - c - 0170 & Co. G. M s IL Ger 513,593, May 
Details of arrangement. 

* Bd ,°P tnition K- Bbotover Bnt 337,278, Jan 3. 
^ rom the bottotn of th « « hai 8« Into a lower compart- 

wss^jS3^jsca^aw-“"' 6 "“ 
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Artificial aging of mineral oils. HI. F. Evers and R Sciimidt Wut Veroffent- 
Itch Siemens Konzern 9, No 1.357-68(1930). cf C A 23,3565. 25, 4(M —The catalyst 
and procedure previously recommended for aging tests on mineral oils are used to show 
that the aging curve may be expressed by the equation y = 2 3 log x C 4* K, where C = 
10 1 and K = — 11 3 From the aging const of a mineral oil, the sapon value, acid 
value and tendency to polymerization during various stages in aging can be ealed . and a 
close approximation made of the av life of the oil under elec conditions. B C A 

Heat calculation for flash distillation [of petroleum hydrocarbons]. G. H. Fan 
Cher Chem Met Eng 37, 307-8(1930) —In ealeg. the heat added during vaporization 
of hydrocarbons by means of Turner and Harrell’s equation (C A. 24, 22S>0), more reli 
able results can be obtained by taking into consideration the av. sp gr and the temp 
rather than the mol wt of the vapor formed The value of the latent heat used in this 
calen should be obtained from the relation l = (1/J)(110 9-0 09 f). where / is the latent 
heat of vaporization in B t u per lb . d the sp gr (at 60 *F compared to water at 
60®F ) of the bquid vaporized and t is the temp m ®F , this value is more accurate 
than that obtained from Hildebrand's or Trouton’s rules B. C. A. 

Determination of carbon residue in petroleum products — Conradson carbon. B 
Rosenbaum Chem -Ztg 55, 106(1931) — Corrections arc given for several Conradson 
C detns previously reported (C A 25, 804), with the explanation that the quality of 
these products has changed m the meantime The possibility of a definite relation 
between Conradson C and viscosity is pointed out. D F Brown 

Ultrafiltrabon of petroleum. A. Zaharla jutd E Lucatu. Bui. toe. (him. RomSma 
12, 90-1(1930) — In an attempt to settle the question as to whether paraffin, resins and 
asphalt are present in petroleum in colloidal or in true soln , petroleums of different 
types from 5 localities were subjected to ultrafiltration Vulcanized rubber membranes 
of 004 mm thickness and a vulcanization coeff of 1 7 were used in the Brukner app 
under a pressure of 1 50 atm Two membranes were used that gave an effective filtration 
surface of 25 sq cm The resins of petroleum which are separable by 70% EtOH were 
found to be ultrafilterable All the paraffin in the petroleums used was ultrafilterable 
but the asphalt, both hard and soft, was removed quantitatively by ultrafiltration 
This behavior indicates that the asphatt is colloidal but that the resins and paraffins are 
not The asphalt retained by the ultrafilter was dissolved in C»H, and cyclohexane 
and was again retained by the filter Several passages of an oil through the same filter 
removed the resms and left the pure dry asphalt, which dissolved readily in that portion 
of the petroleum that was ultrafiltered This expt shows that the asphalt exists in 
petroleum as a lyophile colloid Oden E Sheppard 

Contact filtration of bright stocks. V. Matuskvich Aserbaldzkanskoc Neftyanoe 
Khozyalstvo 1530, No. 12. 64-75. — A mixt of long residuum from Dossor (85) and Makat 
(15) crude oil was treated with acid and in 2 stages with day Substitution of a NaOH 
wash for the 1st stage day treatment resulted m the formation of emulsions and m high 
a$h content of the finished oiL Lab and plant results showed that long residuum 
requires 7-10% and cjlinder stock S-12% of 96-9S% HtSO«, which is applied as a fin e 
shower, with air agitation Long residuum is best treated at 30-35® and cylinder stock 
at 45-55", since at higher temps the sludge discolors the oil The time of contact is 
detd by testing the oil on a glass plate and discontinuing agitation when large lumps of 
sludge begin to form (usuall) 20-15 min ) The mam body of sludge is sepd from the 
oil at once and the remainder is allowed to settle for 15— IS hrs m settling tanks at not 
over 50-55* (hearing even with steam coils is detrimental). Coagulation of the sludge 
with water, NaOH soln , da> , water glass, etc., fails to give good results Operations 
are controlled by color tests (2% naphtha soln of oil in a Dubose colorimeter). Clay 
should be applied to acid oil but the oil should be free from sludge. With long residuum 
a mist of day (10% by wt of oil), pretreated with acid and water (1 :3), is mixed with 
the oil and circulated through a Foster- Wheeler pipe still (construction and operating 
details are specified) and a mixin g tank where the temp should reach 165® (max. per- 
missible temp, m pipe still is 170®) When the temp reaches 90-100®. 5-10% more 
day is added (total 15-25%). If all of the day is added at the beginning, foaming is 
excessive. This day treatment requires 6-S hrs. but lab results show that 40 min 
contact gives the best color. The use of superheated steam shortens the time of treating 
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but the product is unpaired Loss of oil today is about 1 ‘1 by wt Similar results are 
obtained with cylinder stocks but more clay is required CUy i* sepd from the oil on a 
filter press of the frame type, tbu is unsatisfactory because of loss of time. The follow- 
ing results were obtained in treating long residuum 

93% HtSO. % by wt. — C B 12 15 

Color a( aci/1 oil, mm — 41 55 70 80 

Sp gr 0 9182 0 B0.V. 0 MM6 0 9022 0 8997 

riasb point Practically unchanged 

Conradson C, % 3 70 1 m 1 49 110 1 07 

Color after clay 

treatment, mm 9 5 50 03 87 91 


V. Kaijchevsicy 

Dielectric consUnts of petroleum and its products V. 2urze AserbaUzhanskoe 
Ntflyanoe KkozyaUfto t010, No 12 88 98 — The dielec. consU. of petroleum and its 
products increase with the increase in ip gr.b p and mol wt of oils. The same rela- 
tion holds for paraffins contrary to the conclusions of Pfcheux (C. A. 21, 1C9). Tbt 
dielec const, is very closely equal to (hd)’ Tor paraffins, the const increases with the 
increase in m p The temp coeff. of the const is otg for petroleum products. In abs 
value it increases with the d except lor the paraffins, for which it shows a decrease. 
The temp coeff of paraffin! is 2-3 tunes smaller than that of liquid mineral oils. The 
dielec const of naphthenic acids increases with increase in sp gr . b. p , surface tension, 
index of refraction and mol wt V. lUllCRitW 

Absolute v,scosities of petroleum products from Groom! fields, b. Sntsn! and 
E Siiciisgloia Azerbalizhanskoe Krjtyanoe KkozyiUtro 1930, No. 12. 130-1 

. u , . .. . V, KuiamsxY 

. ,, D of surslihanu! crude od. A VettKovsxil and S. Nipovtova Atrr- 
baldzhantkot Ne/tyanoe AAoryalifro 1930, No 10, 109-11.— Satisfactory lab. results were 
obtained V. Kalxchbv«t 

Li groin and gasoline content of straight-run and ctaclied distillates from Ground 
crade oils L SelskiI AttrbaUzhanskce Kejtyanot /ChnjaUtra 1930, No 12, 121-9 

an sHnSsK 6 * ^s. C Eclo rr. Oil and Cos j?%?S o 30. 
4C. 133(1930) —The situation and production of the fields are discussed and the products 
obtamed are described j SrxOVO 

kl 5 '* 01 P e0 ?ll um 113 distillates for reducible substances a U adsotbable 
matter by means of the polarographic method with the dropping mercury cathode. 
B Goshas and J Hbvsoiszy Tram Electrockem So c 59 (preprint) 23 pp (193t), 
J.S/ 1 2 \ 4 ' 3419 electroanalytic method with the dropping Hg cathode and antn- 
n t ’ 8 F*? hl ? ? co , r l d ‘ n SP t ^e current voltage curves has been applied to the 
yt “^ t y T ? dll ^ bIe substances and (2) adsorbable (surface-active) 
‘ n , P? ,ro ' e ' J « lts distillates The analysis of rlectroreducibfe substances is 
k,ne lhe ,t wtr 0 ,eunl a soln of NH.CI and submitting the aq ext 
1,1 r*wS" V* e V he .3 tB has been «P ellfd brill or by the addn. of a 
sort, of wt^ t „ 0 m D05 '‘’ f reducible substances may be detreted m this way. Many 
Sh iwft If* fou 2? aadic substances, probably naphthenic ocxii. 

in^the rea^uonbetw^o.^ an(1 *’ !llch possess a prominent anticatalyt'c action 

on current vnttam^^ ^ su,fite > These anticatalysts suppress maxima occurring 
SSSEwit? *£“* ,ad)cat ' [ >e charge and strong 

or rtsSln m MrOIt * of adsotbab1 ' substances is detd by adding the petroleum 
ontheeurrenr 4 wicrobiiret to an acidified .Me OH soln of CuSO, The max 

at ilhtch^lf Uf &,*?* *£*“ *> ln • « ht «'>7 depressed and the diln 

the petroleum r)it PP ^!^i?>.'V raCb J takcn as characteristic for the adsorbability in 
adsortYbksubstanm ?ffti[ rll ?iL^lwi. SollIce i* ui been ,ouad t0 conta.n the least 
(3000-13 000) rw,,„Ml v btn ? as °hne (400-2000) and lubricating oil 

XnockS jmd^ffert nf .*ZL*^ rbaWe w,tb d),a «° s «P to 41.000 C. G F 
44, cosa P<«nds. J. LoMtwjEN Z. ante u Chem. 

in a cyhndncai chamhee wif ~ J?°cking were mvestigated in. combustion expts made 
pCZrftt Hlth P«t»« * ad hexane VamtiSns in the 
and when it does not tractions are different when knocking occurs 

^ockm^LInhen anm^ie/^'K 0 ",^ the s P“ k « the chamber proved that 
a pressure wave is reflccted^rt^^f^n U ^ 0n “ ^°P a 8 a 1 lfd through the chamber and 
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otherwise Turbulence increases the combustion velocity In the exptl arrangement 
used, knocking occurred in a turbulent gas mixt only at pressures above 8 atms The 
addn to the fuel of antiknock compds , lead tetraethyl and iron carbonyl, had no effect 
When the combustion products of the same antiknock agents were introduced into the 
combustion chamber previous to the ignition of the fuel, it was impossible to produce 
knocking below 5 atm pressure, and when turbulence was produced at the same time, 
no knocking was observed, although the initial pressure was raised to 9 atm 

D F. Brown 

Benrene and the evolution of ideas on motor fuels. Bronschwig J ustnes gas 
54, 569-76(1930) —Current theories on the causes and prevention of motor knock, the 
methods of refining fuel benzene, gum formation and the action of inhibitors, and 
methods of testing for gum forming tendency are discussed K H Engel 

Knock rating of motor fuels. Note on experiments earned out in 1930. Anon 
J Inst Petroleum Tech 17, 69-71(1931) — From the results of a 2nd senes of knock-rat- 
ing tests participated in by the research labs of the Anglo Amencan Oil Co , the Anglo 
Persian Oil Co and the Asiatic Petroleum Co , it was agreed that the bouncing pin was 
the best means of measuring knock intensity if the engine was small enough for it to 
function properly The Sub Comm of the I P T agreed upon the octane no for 
expressing knock ratings in the future The results from the older types of testing 
engines can be compared with those from the Homing engine only by working out the 
correlation for each type of fuel separately Emma E Crand\l 

Gases from crude oil cracked in the vapor phase. M B Markovich and V. V. 
Pigulbvskii Neftyanoe Khozyahtvo 18, 425-44(1930), cf C A 25,405 — Fuel oil was 
cracked m the vapor phase and the gas produced was sepd into 3 fractions (a) perma- 
nent gas, (6) Blaugas » e , liquid at 15° under 100 atm pressure and (c) light gasoline 
These fractions contained, resp , in % by wt , H 2 4, 0 2, 0 0. satd hydrocarbons 49 0, 
29 6, 3 0, C,H, 25.2, 17 1. 0 0, C«H, 12, 24 3, 4 0, butylene 2 9, 9 0. 35 0, bmnyl 2 0, 
6 6, 18 0, vapors of higher unsatd hydrocarbons 0 0, 2 5, 0 0, N,, CO% 0-, etc , 3 0, 
0 4, 0 0 The work was undertaken to det the possibility of using cracked gas in the 
man iff of synthetic chem compds to replace natural fats, for prepg glycols, perfumes, 
etc. A A Bobhtlingk 

The vapor-pressure curves of motor spirits. P. Meyer J Inst Petroleum Tech. 
17, 42-68(1931) —The Ramsay-Young boibng-pomt law, deduced from the Clausius- 
Clapeyron equation, may be expressed in the form log P = Ki — Kt(t/T) Vapor 
pressures of a large no of air free motor spirits were detd , in Andrew’s app , and by the 
methods of Rhodes and McConnell, Beistle and Prather, Tizard and Marshall and 
Bndgeman, Aldnch and White All the results fell approx upon the graph represented 
by B , A and W.’s equation, in which the consts of the Ramsay-Young equation are 
evaluated log P = 6 76 — 3 88(l/r) Two methods were developed for caleg the 
true hydrocarbon vapor pressure from the apparent vapor pressure to avoid the exptl. 
difficulty of removing dissolved atr from a mixt of volatile hydrocarbons By the first 
method, the apparent vapor-pressure curve is regarded as made up of the true vapor- 
pressure curve plus an air pressure curve The 2nd method utilizes the apparent molal 
heat of vaporization for ealeg Emma E. Crandal 

Vapor-phase treatment of cracked gasolines in the Vickers cracking unit B P 
Fradkin and D A Strom Neftyanoe Khotyaisho 18, 445-8(1930) — J Gasoline ob- 
tained in the Vickers cracking unit is e\ apd again and passed m the vapor phase through 
fuller's earth filters The yield of the final gasoline amounts to 91 1%, while 0 2% of 
fuller’s earth is consumed, based on 11 regenerations Dunng this process the fuller’s 
earth is continuously heated by flue gas, the temp being kept at 239-5°. The untreated 
gasoline has a Stammer color of 3 2, gum 0 5%, no corrosive action, unsatisfactory doctor 
test, and a sp gr of 0 734 The treated gasoline has a color of 2 1, 0 3% of gum, satis- 
factory corrosion and doctor tests, and a sp gr of 0 737 A A Boehtlivgk 

Destructive hydrogenation in bomb-polymerization in cracking. S A Kiss 
Ind Eng Chem 23,315-8(1931) — The initial retardation of the decompn in destructive 
hydrogenation, earned out in a dosed bomb, is explained by the Poyntmg effect which 
abstracts the "activated molecules’’ from the liquid phase and transforms them into 
"non activated moleciffes ” Formulas are developed for the kerosene yield and the gas 
and gas plus-gasoline yield, also for the amt. of polymenzation D F Brown 

Cracking unit of Jenkins. B Chirkin Aterbdidzhanskoe Neftyanoe Khosyalstvo 
1930, No 10, 67-92 — A complete description Is given of the units bought from the 
Graver Co , induding detailed drawings, dimensions, guarantees, etc. V K 

Design of liquid phase cracking equipment P. Ryabuikh Aterbaldzhanskoe 
neftyanoe Khozyalstio 1930, No 12, 76-82 — If the cracking rate doubles for every 10°, 
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the at enclitic rate (C*,) for the temp Interval T t ~T t b Cm “ 14 5Ci/0* - Ti) 

(1 074 r, " r * — 1). where Cj "* cracking rite *t T\ The length ol the heating eou (i.) 
is the sum ol the length required to brat the oil (M and the length necessary to supply 
the heat for cracking (Li), ealed as follow* Li “ fiiV> ~Lifu when f. •• cal 
used in heating 1 g of oil to the cracking temp . pi — cal absorbed in cracking I g of 
ml n ~ the velcety of the ml in pipes in m / see , t *• heating time in sec. At temps, 
lielosr 4 VI* Li is not over and maybe neglected but at 4V>* it may reach 2.v<-of the 
total length The temp drop in the reaction chamber under adiabatic conditions is 
T, - Tt “ {»{1 — ol + fi'{l + tf)S. where $k - heat lost to the surroundings <* * the 
fraction cracked before the oil reaches the chamber, fi •• the fraction recycled; S * 
the as <t> heat of the oil between T t and 7V Foe uortrrroic conditions fi — T + 
OZ Ct/2 - n I, - r + 0 GS/Z - l). where I, - the temp of the gases entering 
the heating cod 1, — the temp ol the gases leaving the heating Coil; Q "• the heat 
absorbed in the fraction chamler C “• the wt. of paws used per hr ; S t “ the »p. brat 
of gases Z ** *0/GS,l*. where t — the base of the natural log and i. •« the temp 
diflrrmce satisfying the rtlatiomhip t. — Q/Kit. where K is the coed of heat transfer 
between hot cases and the oil, and W “ the surface of hejtmg coil*. Sample ealens. are 
pven V. Kauchfvsky 

Ileat balance In cracking reaction a. V Kjtomvov akd I\ Maarosov daer- 
Nilf-Jumker %e f twmor Aiejiulifru 1UD, No. 17. SI-7 — The work of Ryabuikh (pre- 
ceding abstr * is criticised and a method recommended for caleg cracking traction* is 
outlined V. KAUcnRvsrr 

Present methods for investigating gasolines. N KauurraSL AaerhaUskmufo* 

Lrftxwwe 1030, No Id ,VVf>3 — Various analytical methods are described 

V KAUCitsvsxr 

Refining of cracked gasolines with clays from Surakhanui. H. Gnaw avti 
A Ma«a*vavtx. .4«vJvliik3>i.ik<v A'eflvanee Arkorvolrfre 1030, No. 10. M-fk~ 
Clay alone gives unsatisfactory result* but might lw of value in combination with acid 
ot hypochlorite V. Kxucnsvsrr 

Perfect flexible method for treating Jgasotiaea and naphthas]. C. O. Wrimn 
OilanJGss I 20, So 31 IMl'GO) — A method ha* been perfected by the Union Oil Co. 
of Calif for economicallx treating all grades of gasoline and naphtha by a continuous 
acid treatment followed b\ contact with clay This company also uses the heat ftom 
the trej cle stock of their Cross stills to rerun the treated pressure distillate. 

J R. Sntovo 

Determining gum contents of gasoline. 0 «ca* C. Rmpceuan avo EutAMttt W 
Mnwai Oil a«J Gas J 20, No 37 42 1<«. 200. 201(1031) —The Cu-dish method 
gave on the ai much higher remits than either the u«e of a glass, silica or porcelain dish 
in an atmosphere of ‘team or the air jet method with glass dish and air blowing on the 
surface of the liquid at the rate of 300 ml per sec. On high gum gasolines the glass-dish 
method gate higher figures than the air jet. but for low gum gasolines they are about 
the same The values d remised rapidlr from rm> air flow to 3|W) ml per sec and from 
there on did not change Inert gases (CO, and \'| gave me whit higher results than 
those obtained with an atm of air The methods thus far proposed have not been 
correlated with gum deposit in an engine It is felt that a lib -flow method can be 
devised that will simulate engine- manifold conditions and that can be used as a pre- 
liminary criterion for the choice of a method to be employed m the detn of gum content- 
This all «eems to hinge on the true gum content, hence a method must be found to dtt. 
the true gum content. J, R. St*ono 

Determination of the gum content of cracked spirits. W. LnrcBjonv, W. H. 
Tiiomss. avd If B Ttrowrsov / /nit Pttralnm Tec*. 16, No. M. (®4-M(i930) — 
This method of detg gum. decided upon for tentative use in the laboratories of the 
Anglo- Persian Oil Co , is the outcome of a senes of expts. in which the effects of varying 
many factors were tested. A 25-cc sample of gasolme is evapd in a hemispherical 
gUsxduh , on wte. . wa * v.eam hath. with Yne aid tg a jrt of nr altiSin yiwwwre 
I f the residue 10 the dish is not dry at the end of 1 hr it is allowed to rems m on the bath 
15 min after it is visually dry Drying Is continued in an oven at 1 50 * for J 5 hrt. If 
the gum exceeds 11 mg m wt, a new detn. is made upon a sample lust small enough to 
ontig the quantity of gum under the II mg limit. Results for vapor-phase cracked 
gasolines are snore affected by the change from the old method of drying at 100* for 1 hr. 
than w thoj* of gasolines formed by liquid phase cracking Fvw i F CrakpaL 

Achoa u inorganic refining reagents on alkyl mlfides in naphtha. F. Boacsraon 
J Hj i Ea J Cktm 23.321-3(^30— Cxpts- were run on the re- 
moval of alkyl sulfides dissolved m various samples of naphtha The sulfides used were 
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ethyl, propyl. Isopropyl, alkyl, butyl. Isobutyl and scc-liutyl sulfide. The reagents 
used were silica gel. mercuric acetate, mercuric chloride, solid mercurous nitrate, Zn 
sulhdc ctipnc sullide. ferrous oxide, feme oxide, cupnc oxide, cobaftic oxide, At oxide, 
yellow mercuric oxide, Pb oxide, A1 oxide, Zn oxide, chromic oxide, basic Cu carbonate, 
feme nitrate, stmnmis chloride, Zn chloride ond cupnc chloride The results show 
that the lower sulfides are more readily removed by mcrcunc acetate than the higher 
ones The removal of the isobutyl and isoam> 1 sulfides was about the same os that of 
the normal compds More see-propyl and see-butyl sulfides were removed than the 
corresponding nurmal compds The action of mercuric chloride varied greatly An 
appreciable difference was noted with mercurous nitrate according to the naphtha used. 
1 lus reagent appears, however, to be the best available for the removal of alkyl sulfides. 

D, F. Brown 

Influence of water and steam in the rectification process. K Kostrin Ater- 
baUshanskoe Kejtyanot /ffiosyulsfre 1930, No 10, 09-11X1, cf C A 21, 11<8 -Con- 
densation of steam in the rectifying columns and not the steam itself has a harmful 
effect on rectification , V KauciinvaKY 

Origin and refining of sulfur oils. W. Friedmann Oil and Gas J. 29, No 31. 
32, 100, 107(1030) cf C A 24, COSO J R Strong 

Practical aspects of modem dehydration M E Garrison l’etroleum World 
and Oil Ate 27. No 12. 07, 71. 72. 75. 77. 70(1930) Emma E Crandal 

Determining the congealing point of fuel olL N 1 Ciicrnozuukov and A M. 
Gutzait Ititsliya Te plate kh Inst (Trans Thermo Tech Inst Russia) 1930, No. 3. 
33-5 —Put the fuel oil Into a 200-cc flask (about half full) pros ided With a thermometer, 
stir the oil at a rate of 80-100 revolutions per min on a water bath which is 3-5* cooler 
than the congealing temp of the fuel oil. When the oil reaches the bath temp transfer 
It to a test tube provided with a thermometer which has been brought to the bath temp 
Insert the test tube In n second tube, and place the assembly In a cooling bath the temp 
of which is kept 5* below that of the fuel oil The congealing point is found by tilting 
the test tube at an nugU. of 45* nt each degree A A DotnrruNttK 

Supropebtes from the river Darsas (Siberia), N M. Kara vaybv and J, B. lUro- 
rORT. InesUya TePtolekh Inst (Trans. Thermo-Tech Inst A’tmio) 1930, No 3, CO- 
CO —Three types of deposits were found near the nver Darsas (1) dark-yetlow. very 
dense, in layer*, very difficult to grind, (2) dark gray, in layers, the layers becoming 
more distinct after drying, they can easily be sepd and disintegrate Into scales on grind- 
ing, (3) a piece of wood root with bark on it These sapropciitcs contained moisture 
1,2-3 5%, nsh 10-29 8%. S 0 0-1 0% and volatile matter 00 5-80 0%. The elementary 
analysis of the combustible part gave: C 70-79 0%, II 7 3-0 0% and N 028-0 72%. 
The calorific value wns 8150-0100 kg. cal. A low-temp carbonization In a Fischer 
retort yielded 38 27-57 21% semlcokc, 33 81-50 00% tar; water and the gas and loss 
amounted to 7.83-10 83% The coke so obtained was dense and was good only ns n 
low grade com fuel The tar contained 2 35-3 Rl% phenols, 2 35-3 00% acids, 0 61- 

I 2% bases and 87 9-93 5% neutral components of 0 8137-0 8972 sp gr The tar 
chstn produced 1C 7-25 4% b below 200*. 35 0-13 G% b. Iidow 275* ond 60 I -fit 1% 
residue b above 275*. The gasoline fraction had a sp gr of 0 7G0S-O 775(1 and an I no 
of 130 7-142 3 It had an unstable color which, after treatment with I f,SO, of 1 81 sp. 
gr„ washing with caustic soda ond water and redistn , was stabilized, the loss through 
treatment amounting to 2 1 05% The original gasoline fraction contained 21 60- 
«.! 3% of unsatd compds and 03-15 9% of aromatic compds Its sp gr after treat- 
ment and redistn was 0 7070 The kerosene fraction was also unstable In color. It 
contained 13-14 11% phenols, traers of bnvs, 8589-87% cf neutral Components end 
had a sp. gr. of 0 817-fl 8030 The gas oil distillate was semi-solid (b 2S0-350”) and 
contained up to 0 GS% of paraffin, calcd on the tar In a destructive h> drogenation of 
70 g of the gas oil and 10 cc of gasoline, with 2 g of A!,0, as catalyst. 07 5% of liquid 
product was obtained The heating was continued for 4 lira at 415-25* Ttie original 

II pressure was ,0 atm ; the final and max. pressures were G5-76 atm and 200 atm , 

in a taafndtanUmt. of C and gas was formed The liquid lmd 33 15% b. below 
IsniiX 11.V , 170 ft o ‘& 1, “" b 23M0-.«d62S%b »«•, the its, due w ,• 
18 OR/o and the loss 5 89%. Expts. earned out with Al a Oi and At.O, -f CuO by heating 


! or n lXJ o2 r ' ,,rs flt a pressure of IS-G2 atm yielded 51 85-77.7% 
of n Product b up to 2S0- ond 3-32 4S& „ s , dM . Tht , botwotn 
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62.38 and 3504. The gasoline and kerosene fractions, although off color, are suiUble 
for con. purposes because they contain some aromatic compds and unsatd compds. 

A A. Boerrn.rt.G* 

Oil-fleld waters of Alberta and Saskatchewan, W. P. Cutraeu- Trans Can. 
Inst ilintnt itrl 32, 315-32(1929) —The water problem in oil borings is discussed. 
A high chtonde content generally indicates deep water; absence of chlorides and pres- 
ence of sulfates and II carbonates indicate surface water B. C. A 

The making of low pour point oils. E R. Leperer and E. W. Zcblih. OS 6* Cos 
J 29, No 32, 04. 101(1930). cf C A 25, 1307 — There are 5 important methods for 
making an oil with low pour point (1) solvent processes; (2) cold pressing; (3) cold 

settling, (4) centrifuging, and (5) Weir process Solvent processes have attained little 
importance as yet because of the possible loss of solvent. These processes make an oil 
equal to the best com products Cold pressing is applicable to overhead oils only, and 
depends entirely upon crystn of the wax into needles rather than plates. By careful 
control of the distn. and pressing in 2 stages it is possible to make an oil whose pour pesnt 
is 0* Cold settling consists in diluting the stock with about 70% of light naphtha, 
chilling and settling The wax must be amorphous, not cryst. The viscosity of the oil 
must be sufficiently low to permit the wax to settle out. The oil must have a low sp gr 
for the highest possible gravity differential between sofa and wax. Before centn/ugiflg. 
the oil is slowly chilled m soln with 70% of light naphtha, at a rate of 5* per hr, to 
about — C0*P Truly cryst. wax cannot be sepd. by centrifuging The Wetr process 
consists in filtering cold with the aid of Hyflo-Super Cel One lb per gaL is added to the 
diluted oil, and the cooled mirt is forced through a filter The HyfloSuper Cel is 
abrasive and cannot be handled with pumps J R. Strong 

Gasoline and lubricants by hydrogenation. R. T. 3 la SLAV and W. G. Baiter. 
Chi and Gas J 29, No 37, 34. 1G5. 106(1931) — Hydrogenated oils are, in general, equalor 
superior to all others in the relationships that are the usual indications of quality I a the 
White motor, oil consumption was least for the hydrogenated oil and with the exception 
of one other oil the C deposit was lower Tests in the Mack motor were more severe, 
but results were still favorable to the hydrogenated oil. The hydrogenated gasolines 
are very sensitive to adda. of tetraethyl lead, have low S and gum, and ore equal to 
C»H« for blending purposes. Hydrogenated gasolines are unlike most cracked gasolines 
m that the heavier fractions have the best antiknock qualities J lb. Strong 

Turbine oils. Anon 5th All Russian Thermo-Tech. Congress. Izieshya Ttpla- 
teih Inst ( Trans Tkermo-Ttc\ Inst Russia) 1930, No I, C5-0— Emba turbine oil 
distillate from the Eonstantinovsku refinery after being used for 6 months in a turbine 
caused the bearing temp to rise up to 70*, a great amt. of sludge composed mostly of 
car ben es and asphaltenes being pptd. The same oil when overrefined became too vis 
cous and the amt. of acid formed which was able to cause cor r osion was quite appreci- 
able. The same over refined oil with water being admitted during the test run in a 
steam turbine produced, after 4 months’ use, a great excess of sludge Oil of the above 
type but slightly acidic and contg an insignificant amt. of sludge changed very httJe in 
the presence of water, although it did not stand up in the de-emulsification test, the 
latter fart being explained by the formation of Cu and Fe soaps, while the same oil under 
normal conditions worked quite satisfactorily, A sample of Baku turbine oil was satis- 
factory under normal working conditions. To regenerate used turbine oils they may be 
centrifuged to sep out water and sludge, while oils high in acid require refining The 
lu brica ting system of the steam turbine should be blown out with steam to remove 
impurities Considerable data concerning turbine oils before and after use are given, 

M . A A BOEVTTJNGE 

. 1 , 7 Tacl J Tml reduction. D. H. Bancroft. OH and Cos J. 29, No 
, — Asphalts of improved quality are being made in the El Dorado. Ark . 

Refining Co by reducing the bottoms in a high vacuum. Heavy 
omamcover crude oil is processed through a combination dehydrator, topping unit and 
vaernun reducing tower. In addn.. this unit makes a lubricating distillate, gas oil and 
Asp halt can alio be made from low-gravity Smack over fuel oiL The lower 

tneaos. pressure the lower will be the ductility and the penetration. J R. Strong 
EkJSuS ? if Voronov and N. I. Logvinov Nijlyanac 

lions were 449-601 0930) —Road asphalts meeting the various standard speofica- 

ftT 1 * rom P* 171 ® 0 base and asphalt base fuel oils by distg the 

The ml m w, . th v f t£ f n OT refinery gas, followed by blowing with air 

Could beusSf stutabfe for prepg. lubricating oils and cylinder stocks or it 

coma caused for cracky Careful distn. was required to avoid the conversion of ta« 
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into asphaltenes, which increase the brittleness of asphalt. An extensive bibliography 
on asphalts is appended A A Boewtlzngk 

Solubility of asphalts and pitches in various, less common, organic solvents. Emil 
J Fischer. Asphalt u Tear 30, 1332-4(1930) —See C A 24, 25S9. K. H. Engel 
T he chemical nature of bitumen from Petchora. N D Zelinskii Compf, rend 
aecd set V R-S S 1M0A, No 14. 351-2 —The bitumen is a black, viscous mass mixed 
with vegetable residues and possesses a rather sharp, characteristic odor A sample was 
extd with benzene. After the benzene was distd off, the residue was distd under 
vacuum (11 mm.) The distillate was a yellowish oily bquid which distd under ordinary 
pressure without decompn between 190° and 305°. and had the following compn • 
C - S6 4S% and H - 13 34%, da - 0 8o»>0 The rather high d indicates the 
predominance of heavy hydrocarbons of cyclic nature. The residue from the first distn 
was distd, under high vacuum and the remaining mass was a hard tar of the following 
compn . C — 8500% and H — 10 64%. This tar constitutes the main part of the 
Petchora bitumen L Jacovleff 

Carbonization (of wood) in modem portable furnaces. Antonio Bernad Insti- 
tute! Fprcstal de IttresUgacsoncs ? Exptnenctas 2, No. 5. CS-S0( 192^1) — The disadvantages 
of the old method of wood carbonization (slowl> burning open piles of wood) are such as 
to cruse the gradual disappearance of this method. The use of portable metal furnaces 
improves the quality and yield of charcoal, eliminates the necessity of const, attention to 
the burning, prolongs the working season, prevents interruption by adverse weather 
conditions and supplies a source of power for running machinery The details of con- 
struction and operating expenses are given. The Spanish woods used for the manuf of 
charcoal are Pi nut syioeslns. P kalepensts and Eucalyptus {fibulas R. E. S 


Solid COj (from oil well gas] (Mains) 18. Residue of sulfonic acids from oil- 
re fining (Fr. pat. 694.236) 18. Temperature-indicating devices for oil -cracking appara- 
tus (U. S. pat. 1.792. OSS) 1. Destructive hvdrogenation of pastes of coal and oil (Brit, 
pat. 336.610) 21. Liquid products from coal. etc. (Fr pat- 694,192) 21. Apparatus for 
extracting gases from oils (Fr paL 693.935) X. Apparatus for supplying fire-extinguish- 
iog loam to oil tanks (B nt pat. 337.221) is. Dialyzing membrane ( for purification of 
mineral oils I (Fr. pat 695.007) 18. 


Koetschac, R.: ErdSl und verwaadte StoSe. Dresden and Leipzig: T. Stein- 
kopff. M. a 

Mitchell, H. V.: Fuel Oils and Their Applications. An Introductory Treatise 
on the Sources, Classification and Production of Fuel Oils, with Notes on Coll o' dal 
Fuels. 2nd ed , revised by A. Grounds. London; Sir Isaac Pitman A Sons. 176 pp. 
5s. 

TVacner. H.: Taschenbuch der Farbenknnde. Stuttgart: TVIssenschafUiche 
Verfagesgesellschaft m. b H. 240 pp. M 6.50. 


Purifying petroleum oils. Karl T. Steie (to Standard Oil Development Co ) 
U. S. 1,791,941, Feb. 10 Oil is treated with a bquid mut of SOj and SOj. 

System for treating petroleum oils with reagents such as tad and adsorbent earths. 
Savcel J. Dicket and Ernest W. Roth (to Genera! Petroleum Corp of Calif ). US 
1,792,003. Feb 10. The oil under treatment is repeatedlv and successively mned with 
a mirL of finally purified bquid and reagent sludge, the sludge is drawn from the nuxts. 
formed, and successive treatments are effected with nuxts. contg successively higher 
percentages of unexhausted reagent. An arrangement of a pp is described. 

Desulfurizing petroleum oils. Francis M Rogers (to The Standard Oil Co ). 
Can. 309.099, Mar. 3. 1931. Straight run. low-boiltag petroleum distillates are de- 
sulfurized by passing the vapors through adsorbent clay maintained at a temp around 
ficO°F., whereby a substa n t i al part of the combined S is disengaged as H.S. 

Distillation apparatus with entrainment separators for vac uum distillation of petro- 
leum oils. Alexander C. Spencer (to Standard Oil Development Co ). U. S. 
1,791,940. Feb. 10. The vapor str e a m from a vacuum still is cooled without substantial 
condensation- The duectiou of flow of the stream is then suddenly changed, its bnear 
velocity decreased and the vapors are passed to a condensing zone. Various details of 
8 PP~ beinding an entrainment separator, are described. 

Hydrocarbons. Melaxtt A.-G- Fr. 694.6S2. April 29. 1930. Carbonaceous or 
hydrocarbon materials are converted to Lquids of lower b p. by prepg a an t of the 
substance to be treated with a colloidal sofa of a metal such as colloidal Zn. and treating 
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the mixt. under pressure and heat, e g , by injecting it in the atomized state with the 
aid of II or gases contg II into appropriate reaction vessels , , 

Purifying hydrocarbons. General Technical Co . Ltd. it. 005,004, Aug. 2, 
1023 Tractions of various hydrocarbons (pctroteunj, Urs, etc ), particularly fractions 
of low b p (tienzcne. gasoline) arc distd by adding to the fraction a non-miscible liquid 
or a mixt of non miscible liquids, the b p of which is lower than that or the lightest 
sulfured compd in the mixt The mitt w afterward distd at the boiling temp of the 
non miscible liquid introduced so that the sulfured impurities are sepd from the hydro- 
carbons and a distillate is obtained free from S Water, ale.. Certain higher ales and 
ketones or halogen denvs of hydrocarbons, ales . aldehydes or ketones may be used 
Decolorizing and stabilmng hydrocarbon mixture*. 1 G Parbentvd A -C 
(Walter Rosmsky and Karl Smeykal, inventors) Ger. 510,270, Aug 17. 1028 The 
muts arc treated with a smalt proportion of an aldehyde- or ketone-sulfoiylate at atm 
or raised temp An ale may be added during the treatment and afterward distd off 
Thus, crude lubricating oil may be treated with an equal amt. of MeOII and 1% of Nl 
formaldehyde mlfoxylate and the ate then removed 

Removal of naphthenic acids from hydrocarbon oils. Trancis M. Rogers (to 
The Standard Oil Co) Can 309,100, Mar. 3, 1931 Naphthenic acids are removed 
from hydrocarbon oil by vaporizing the oil and passing the vapors upward through a 
tower maintaining molten NaOH in the lower part of the tower and producing a small 
amt of reflux in thq upper part of the tower to prevent entrainment of Na compds 

Hydrocarbon oil conversion. Gustav Ccloft and Jacquk C. Morrell (to Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co ) U S 1,791.618, Teb 10 After heating ml to a cracking 
temp in a beating zone such as a coil of pipe In a furnace, vapors thus formed are sub 
jected to dephlegmation and the dephlegmated vapors are subjected to catalytic treat- 
ment such as with Ni on pumice and the treated vapors are condensed and the distillate 
and uncondcnscd gases are collected, the uncondensed gases are scrubbed, passed through 
a desulfunzcr and then admitted to a flowing stream of dephlegmated vapors prior to 
the subjection of the latter to the catalytic treatment App is described 

Hydrocarbon oil conversion. W k R. Howard (to Universal CTil Products Co). 
U. S 1,791.622, 1 eb 10 A body of oil is maintained at a cracking temp under super- 
atra pressure in a zone of vapor evolution, vapors arc taken off and subjected to « 
primary reflux condensation and the reflux condensate is returned to the zone of vapor 
evolution and there heated to the prevailing temp but out of direct contact with the 
other material in such a zone (suitably by a reflux still within the main still) and vapors 
ate evolved from the reflux condensate and these vapors are combined with the uneon- 
densed vapors from the reflux condensation, and the combined vapors ore subjected to 
secondary dephlegmation rfnd condensation. App is described 

Converting heavy hydrocarbon oils into lighter products. Lester KiRscitnRAUN 
(to Universal Oil Products Co ) U. S 1,791,560, Teb 1ft A stream of oil is heated to 
a cracking temp (suitably In a pipe coil in a furnace) and then transferred to a reaction 
zone, and the temp imparted to the oil stream is controlled In accord with variations in 
the thermal condition of the oil stream as it is transferred to the enlarged reaction zone, 
to maintain it at a substantially uniform predetd temp App is described 

Purifying fight hydrocarbon* produced by destructive hydrogenation of ofl, coal, etc. 
R Scott and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd Bnt 335 8S5. May 31, 1029 
Purification is effected by passing tb? material, while still in the vapor state and under a 
pressure of at least 10 atm , through a solid purifying agent such as bauxite or fuller’s 
earth App and various details of procedure are described Regeneration of the pun 
fyrng material may be effected by treatment with air at 400-500*. „ . 

Purifying light oils recovered from coal gas, etc. J. A Shaw (to Koppers Co ) 
Bnt. 330 636, Nov 6, 1928 Materials such as light oils recovered from coal gas and 
distillates from tar and petroleum are punfied by washing with a cad and then with an 
alt sotn of Na phenotate in 2 stages, first in such quantity that most or just *U of 
the acid present is neutralized and practically all the phenols liberated from the pbenate 
dissolve in the oil, and second to effect neutralization and remove the phenols and any 
remaining acid IIjSO, is usually employed There are thus obtained from the first 
aikaii washing sofns contg practically no phenols, and from the second solns of Na 
puenolates practically free from sulfates, sulfonates, etc . and these latter, with or with- 
trolee^etc a ° d ficovery of phenols, may be used tor punfytnz gar or for sojtennt 
Light hydrocarbon oil distillation and purification. D A. It owes, R. Scott and 
JMEewAL Chemical Industries, Ltd Bnt. 336,615, July 22, 1929. Kerosene and 
iigm hydrocarbons produced by destructive hydrogenation, cracking or straight distn 
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are distd at a suitable temp below 300° in the presence of gaseous NH, and in the ab- 
sence of inorg acids, to improve color and restrict tendency to gum formation Various 
examples are given. , , . 

Apparatus with superposed drums and heating flues for distilling hydrocarbon ous. 
Jack soi R Schonberc (to Standard Oil Development Co ) US 1,791,937, Feb 10 
Cracking hydrocarbons. Pact. V erola Fr 694,495, July 31, 1929. In cracking 
hydrocarbons by heat treatment, the gases produced m the process are reintroduced 
partially or wholly into the liquids before, during or after the cracking thereof has taken 
place, whereby the properties of the residual oil are improved 

Cracking hydrocarbons. Soc d'Etudes et realisation "ErEal” (Soc. anon ) 
Fr 694,744 Apr 29, 1930 Gaseous products nch m hydrocarbons are decomposed to 
obtain valuable by products by passing them through an incandescent mass The 
speed of the current or the height of the layer traversed or both are regulated so that 
at the exit of the mass temps are obtained which do not exceed that necessary for a 
product of good quality The temp of the mass is about 1000-1200° and of the exit 
gas 600-700°. 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils. Fritz Hofmann and Carl Wulfp U S 1,791,562, 
Feb 10 See Brit- 301,395 (C A 23,4059) 

Cracking oils. I G Farbenind A -G Bnt. 337,046. July 2G, 1929 Metal 
compds of 1.3 diketones sol in hydrocarbon oils, such as the W, Mo, Cr, V, Mn, U, Nb, 
Zr, Ce, Sn, Ti, Al, Cu, Zn, Co or Ni compds of acetyl-, propionyl . and butyryl aceton- 
ates, are used, singly or in various mixts with each other or with other suitable sub- 
stances, as catalysts in converting into lower b p compds materials such as mineral 
oils, tar oils or oils obtained by the destructive hydrogenation of carbonaceous ma- 
terials Various details and examples are given, and the process may be earned out at 
300-600® with or without high pressure or use of H 

Cracking oils. A. P Sachs (to Petroleum Conversion Corp ) Bnt 336,380, Oct 
6. 1928 In a cracking process in which the heat for the conversion is supplied by a 
heated earner circulated cyclically, the H,S which accumulates in the gas is washed from 
it by spraying the gas with water after it has been cooled to condense the vapors pro- 
duced (and preferably after it has passed through the circulating blower) Vanous 
details of app and procedure are desenbed 

Cracking mineral oils. S Seelio Bnt. 336.822, N 0 v 7, 1928 See Fr. 684,456 
(C. A. 24, 5477). 

Apparatus for cracking oil. Gustav Eclofe and Harry P. Benner (to Universal 
Oil Products Co ) U. S 1,791,617, Feb 10 Oil is passed in a single passage through a 
pipe coil in which it is heated to a cracking temp , and a valve-controlled connection is 
provided for passing heated oil in liquid phase from the coil into either of the opposite 
extremities of an enlarged horizontal vapor chamber sepd. from the. coil, and means, 
such as pipes of restricted diam , is provided for increasing the velocity of the oil as it 
reaches points near the entrances to the vapor chamber The vapor chamber com- 
municates with a condenser, and the app is arranged fc.r conducting the oil treatment 
under superatm pressure Cf C A 24, 4385 

Apparatus for distilling and cracking hydrocarbons. Nikolaus Mayer. Austrian 
120,428, July 15, 1930 Addn to 118,255 (C A. 24, 4927) 

|n „_ 0ll s. I. G Farbenind A -G (Carl Wulff. inventor) Ger 513,814, April 23. 
1927. Aryl carbonates, formed by treating the phenols with COClj, are used as trans- 
former and switch oils 

n^eral oiIs - Richfield Oil Co op California Fr 695,077, May 5. 
1930 See U S 1,790.622 (C A 2S, 1374) Fr 695,078 describes a process for refimng 
Hydrocarbons by vaporizing them and bringing them into contact with a sola of at least 
one metallic salt, e g , a salt of Zn 

Refining oils and waxes. Compagnie Provencals D e Raffinage de corps gras 
minEraux F r . 694,469. July 27, 1929 Mineral oils and waxes are refined by dissolv- 
es them in naphthalene decahydnde and treating with HiS 0 4 in the usual manner 

I he decahydnde is afterward recovered by distn 

Atomizing heavy oils. Earl Modl. Austrian 120,725, Aug 15. 1930 The 
atomization of heavy oils in a gas stream is facilitated by introducing a readily vaporized 
t ue J mto the gas stream The method may be.apphed in connection with internal 
combustion engines 

II n of od 7apors - HaKald Nirlsen and Bryan Lainc. Ger 

r . 30, 19 . The Y a P ors are Passed through a rotary washer under which 
vanous fractions condense as the temp, falls App is described 

Condensing and separating apparatus suitable for use in steam distillation of 
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r-o.r.1 oat Tl If \\ HoUAnt* (to Standard 03 Co of Sod.) V. S. 1.792.1M. Feb 
ia Structural features of ■ baSc and gravitr sepm app , _ . 

Decolonrasg oils gucfc li vapor-cricked gasoLne or other mmefxl eu or tbitiGate. 
V \ Mijn Row es CwrWT.M_\ST*<3isrrij Rotrrov Rnt- 33.VK52, Not J. 1°2'v 
Dreoloruabon is eSretrd bv joist cl alkali metal bTdrcaides m substantially -n\n fnt 
orj brents mi«ible with the od such as MeOJI. EtOH. BcOll. glvccrol or acetone. and 
small quantities of redact-:* agent* such it Zfl. At. aJdchvdcs or poJThrxJnc phenol* cut 
be prc*nt The *’.k.ih cut be recovered br di'SrJvtng the stilt residue in water *M 

^^RefLung jssolae. 5, ArerJT F Uj**xecj».\*». l’ S. J.T'tlJKJ, Feb. 10 After 
troows water from gasoline the dry pxt'l-ae i' mixed with a high test ale. and this 
tent ts treated with drr caustic alkali. _ ^ 

Ref-nmg cracked besmse Orro ZiairmviL Get 513.S70. Jane 39. 19Z< 
The betixiae i* led through livers of porous material coot* bvdrondes of albab or alk 
earth metal*. Tbe Livout is dt sc n Vd. 

Bse of mercury cyanide ts an “aatidetncant" with motor forts. A. J. Dec ixt 
Bnt. 335.S2S. Dev. A t«3A Several mists, are described. 

Separata* paraffin from t>3. Ro 3 e*t E-Mavtss (to Trias Co.) U S. 1.792.231. 
Feb 10 V aai beans* labncating-oil slock is mixed with an added more volatile 
earner oil such a* a light asphalt base tubrxating oil which ts less volatile than kerosene, 
and the carreer esl u then distd off together with the paraffin wax under less than atm 
pressure An iimpatM of app ts described. 

White petrolatum. lircn F G\u_»Gnr* (to Standard Oil Development CoA 
1 S. I 791 offd, Feb 10 A petrolatum vteldisg material is treated with fuming IJ1SO4 
n the presence cl a heavy, normal hr liquid bTdrocarboo material such as Jnbncating oil 
cLstillite to obtain a liquid product eoctg suspended sludge, a readilv settling sludge 
such as asphaltic bottoms is added to this product so that the suspended sludge « pptd . 
and petrolatum is obtained from the residual reaction rent. App u described. Cl 
C A 2*. t'Vx 

Fractjonatmg tars, oils, etc J K-UKri BnL 33t\94X June 11, 1929. See Fr 
691,350 <C < 2$>1PUJ! 

Tank and distributing cattle system, rtiu, far treating bottom settlings or cat Oils 
with wattT, steam and soda ash. \\ n. Y antis. V. & 1,791.695. Feb. 10. Struct oral 
features. 

Distilhng bituminous materials. 7VE«scBE.v-U'E«ss.vruAC* Baacb-rorat-v A - 
G Ger 5 1-iJSOO, Oct. 0. 1925. Details are given of a vertical retort with as endless 
band or chain for csroulatrog the hi turn inters material. 

Treating bituminous wads, etc. Km A Cmr (to Governor* of the V'nimst v 
of Albertal l S 1.791, TdT. Feb. 10. In sepg bitumen from bituminous sand, silt or 
eliv the material is mixed with a reagent such as -Vi silicate giving an alk reaction on 
hrdrolvsis. and the rant- u introduced into a body of hot water to effect sepn of the 
bitumen from the sand, silt re elav , a water sol. 1 may coxnpd. of a multnalent metal 
such ns CaClj is introduced into the hot water to cooguUtc the reagent and the Silt or 
clay and the bitumen is recovered from the surface of the watrr App i* described- 

Contmuons production of dispersions of thermoplastic material such as bitumens, 
gums and wares. Geosge A Baotrv (to Bennett. Inc.). V. S. 1.792,057, Feb. 10. 
\ anocs details of app. and operation are described 

Lubricating and msnlatmg oils. I. C F astvivs. A -G. (Mathias Fier and Ernst 
J’^h^hwmdcr. mventevs-p Ger 516.316. June 1, 1027 Pee Fr. 605.102 (C A 2*. 

Lubricants. SrivnuP On. DEVEtoexEicr Co Fr 6SH.225. April 19 t«E*. 
Lubricants are obtained from a heavy hydrocarbon oil contg impurities c4 a gumuiv re 
resinous nature by eliminating *11 the non-erystn impurities from the oil. e 1. bv distn 
*od subsequent treatment with HrSO*. and treating the purified efl with a gas nch w H 
under ^ pressure and at a temp, at which decompn. is relatively slow, t g_ 371-<2t>*. 

Recunditianmg tubneants such as crank-vase oil from mternal-vnmbnsticm engines. 

‘- X '* V K and F C. FsloulKuw But. 3362XC. June 6. 192 f > The bitter fluid 
KUpurittes are absorbed bv a wick and are evapd from the wick in aa app which is 
oewibed and which may be arranged to operate continuously in ccmaectxm with an 


. -* for reoovDg carbon deposits and rust from fctenul-combustioo 
eagme cyLnders « other surfaws. Ceokm R_ Wacvt* (one. half to HU 1, Smith) 
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U S 1,792,032 Feb 10 Kerosene 1 gal . lubricating oil 1 qt . “lubricating graphite 
I 0-1 5 or , ether 3 oz and spirits of camphor 3 or 

Turpentine oil, pine oil and rosm from coniferous woods. Francesco C Palazzo 
U.S 1,792,392. Teb 10 See Fr 676,859 (C A 24,3110) _ „ 

Turpentine. Jean B II. Tonga Tr 36.835, April IS, 1929 Addn to 668,493 
(C A 24, 1737) Turpentine from maritime pine is treated with a solvent, the distn 
temp of which is below that of the turpentine, and the resimc acid normally present is 
pptd by adding lime or other aU. earth base The solvent is recovered and a turpen- 
tine of reduced acidity and absolute purity is obtained 


23-CELLULOSE AND PAPER 


CARL ETON E CURRAN 

Construction of the crystalline part of cellulose. II. H Mark and K II Mhier 
Ctlluloseckemte 11, 91 100(1030) cf C A 23,5077 24, 1500 —Cellulose interference 
to x rays can be explained by a monochnic structure, it leads to an atomic arrangement 
which is illustrated, and to micelles with a length of about 500 and width of about 50 
A U The micelle surface reactions and the "permutoid" reaction arc taken into ac- 
count. According to the Hudon rate, the principal valence chain model makes pos- 
sible the estn of the rotatory power of various cellulose den vs w Inch is in agreement 
with practical knowledge A method for x ray companson of cellulose prepns is given 
and minor structural differences are discussed C A Brautlecht 

Cellulose in the light of the x-rays. Wm Bragg Cellulose l, 80-3, 110-3 
(1930) —See C A 24, 2287, 5151 C A Brautlecht 

Structure of ramie cellulose as deduced from x-rays. O L Sponsler and W H. 
Dors Celluloseekemte 11, 1S6-97(1930) — On the basis of new cxpll evidence with 
x rays, S. and D deduce a structural formuta which appears to agree wnth known chem 
and phys characteristics Three dimension models, employed for companson with 
location of atoms in the space lattice, showed the following characteristics (l) The 
structure-forming units are arranged parallel and lengthwise in continuous chains. 
(2) The individual chains are arranged in rectangu'ir order of dimensions C 10 X 5 40 
A U (3) Individual units in each chain repeat every 10 25 A U (4) One can assume 
individual cells to have the dimensions 6 10 X 5 40 X 10 25 A. U. (5) In the indi- 
vidual cell in every chain there are 2 C« units (6) In the elementary cell the atoms 
are so arranged that a no of planes appear whose space intervals have a simple numeri- 
cal relationship to 10 25, namely, there are planes present which lie in intervals of 5 15. 
3 40, 2 58, etc It is concluded that the proposed mol structure agrees wnth the a ray 
analysis and apparently with all phys and chem characteristics; tile cellulose struc- 
ture is built up of glucose units, the nmylene oxide ring formula agrees best with the 
x ray findings, the glucose units ore built up into endless chains through glucosidic 
condensation, combination between units is of a 1 1 and 4 4 type bridge; the 1:4 
bridges which are characteristic of cellobiose do not exist in the structure of ramie cellu- 
lose, the chains are rectangular 6 10 X 5 40 A U separately arranged with the greatest 
length along the diagonal direction, a group of 8 glucose units is the simplest unit 
which the cellulose structure can represent, agreeing with the crystallographic unit 
with axes - a <■ 10 80,5 « 12 20, c ** 10 25 A U, the ramie fiber is a hollow cylinder 
in whose walls the crystallographic units are so arranged that the diagonal of the G 10 X 
540 space always takes a tangential position, the cellulose structure is stabilized, m 
length by primary valence forces which bold together the glucose units, transversely 
by the secondary valence forces of O atoms, the suggested structure permits the elas- 
ticity of the fiber in the direction of its length, explains in length and breadth, various 
coeHs of elasticity and allows for computation of swelling phenomena, the structure 
indicates, in conformity with Irvine's methylation results, that the OH groups attached 
to the 2nd, 3rd and Gth C atoms are open for substitution It is shown that ester 
formation is possible, without change of the fiber structure, only by spreading apart 
the longitudinal chains, the fiber structure can thus be weakened, and, if the intro- 
duced groups are large, the secondary valence forces can be sufficiently weakened so 
as to lose the ability to retain the fiber-like arrangement, since ramie cellulose is like 
other cellulose fibers it is probable that similar celluloses have a similar structure, 
the presence of xylose units in several celluloses can be carried through to the accepted 
belief that oxidation of glucose units leads to gluconic acid, which on subsequent de- 
carboxyhzation yields xylose; and, that these changes would not appreciably change 
the suggested arrangement of the original fiber structure. C. A. Brautlecht 
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Acetolysw of himboo cellulose. S Occw Ann M Najl* Chem News U2. 134-5 
(1931) —See C A 25,1072 „ . . G. O 

Bimbon n Bamboo bgnin. K. Skipo Cellulose 2nd (Tokyo) 6, 107-70 
(1030) Abstrotts&-CS2 (in German); cf. C. A. 25, 1CC9 — Bamboo Is especially suitaWe 
for a stud? of lignin formation in vegetable material, because tie shoots grosr extraor- 
dinarily quick I v Shoots 6 ft in long were divided into 3 parts, each part being then 
dried and pulvemcd, and the dry powder old exhaustively with ale -C.H< and dried 
in nuut Lignin was removed with 72% HiSO,, and its methoiyl no detd by the 
2ei<cl method The methoiyl nos for the samples were also caicd on the ajsump 
non that this no represents lignin Both caicd and observed values show a decrease 
from the base to the tip of the shoots, but good agreement is not found U is con 
stdered probable that tn the samples more remote from the base of the shoot the whole 
ol the methoiyl is cot died to lignin, and it Is concluded that the 1/gnin is methylated 
gradually according to the growth of the bamboo, or combines with the residue which 
contains Me in order to give the higher values detd. Some properties of bamboo lignin 
have been compared with those ol wood lignin, and it is found that they behave sum 
larly Thus C If, ash and methoiyl contents are similar in amt. to those flora spruce 
wood lignin Also both spruce wood and bamboo chips give a green coloration on 
immersion in coned HCl, while, on sepn , the lignin gives a grayish violet coloration 
before, and a salmon pink after washing with boiling water This suggests that b3m 
boo lignin also has a heterocyclic structure The distribution of O in the lignin as 
hydroxy), methoiyl, etc , is discussed B. ^ t 

Integral relationship of cellulose to difficultly soluble iyl»n la the structural sub- 
stance of red beech (Fagus advatlca). I. E Scinnor. K. Mbivbl, K, Nbvxos a*Jd 
W jANDEuetnt CtUuUnecktmit 11, 49-CS(IQ30) — Previous observations by Schmidt, 
rt «f , have shown that (o) dil aq CIO, affects lignin markedly and can be used to identify 
lignin or its fragments, (4) ligiun does not undergo change with the carbohydrate part 
of the cell wall (e) ondation products of lignin which are insol In water can be re- 
moved through salt formation with alkaline salts such as Na,CO>. or action with HtSOi 
in form of NalfSO,, phenols or pvndine, (d) the unsaid part of the cell wall (hgntn) 
can be removed quantitatively, (e) the polysaccharide* of the cell membranes are con- 
verted into water sol forms, especially d galactose and carbohydrates which behave 
as denvs of d galactose such as l arabinose. which differ from the carbohydrate* of 
cell membranes that arc built up from d glucose and its conversion products such as 
d mannose Investigation of the skeleton substance of the wooded cell wall* of crypto- 
gams aud phanerogams showed that COOH-contg polysaechandes always participated 
in the building up of skeleton substance, a synthesis best explained by the ester theory 
The above evidence led S ,el at , to investigate the quant relationships of single polymer 
units of the skeleton substance and the manner of their combination In red beech 
it was shown that the skeleton substance treated with 0 Of to 0 2% NaOIC quant lose* 
an easily sol xylan, while ester like combinations of acetyl groups are split off The 
residue from the treatment with 0 04 to 02% NaOH is entirely add free and consist* 
of cellulose and xylan The skeleton substance contains two xyfans, an easily sot 
(I) and a difficultly or less sol one (II) II can be sepd from the acid free milt of 
cellulose and I by soln in 5% NaOH at ordinary temp On the assumption that 
cleavage products of cellulose, such a* result by 5% NaOH action, are dissolved Simul- 
taneously with xylan, there is a stoichiomctnoU relationship of one part xylose anhydride 
(CitfiOo in II to 3 glucose anhydride (C,H„0,) in the cellulose. This observed 
regularity of skeleton substance in red beech is dependent upon the kind of after treat 
ment during the breaking up of the wood with CIO, when an excess of OII ions is pre- 
vented (which can be the cause of specific side reactions), also on age. standing, time 
ol cutting, etc. It was found that the proportion of cellulose to U was 3 1 for red 
beech independent of age or geographical origin. Thus for the first time a marked 
mass-weight association is shown between two colloids. This leads to a view of the 
oompn of wood which apparently contradicts the incorporation theory based on a mist 
of cell membrane cellulose, pentosans, hexosans and hgntn Part I is devoted to the 
method of hydrolysis with CIO, and Na,SO, with reference to improvements of the 
method with pn limits of 6 8-7.5, after CIO, treatment, lignin can be removed quant 
i vcv , a,SO ‘i. ** u devoted to the action of NaOH of different eonen* (0 04 to 
*' /o! on the skeleton substance of red beech With cooed alkali solns the work was 
SJ™?,' 1 !" a ¥l £‘ Jbe earboxyl-contg part of the skeleton substance is removed 
completely by 0 2% (Q Q,-j 17) NaOH. Polymeric carboxylic acid and polymeric xylose 
antiydnde is e«d. simultaneously with the hydrolysis of acetyl groups’ The easily 
sol I is sol in 0 2% NaOH; the difficultly *oL H is attacked completely only by 
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5% NaOH When 3% or 1% NaCl soln is added to the alkali the plotted curve for % 
wt loss against conen of alkali takes a different course, being the same, however, for 
the 3 as’ for the 1% NaCl Salts, other than NaCl. also affected the wt loss. The 
const, wt loss with 5-7% NaOH contg NaCl. implies that concns of 3% NaOH and 
upward cause soln of It and part of the cellulose Five % NaOH in presence of 
3% NaCl seps x>bn quant from cetlulose Thus from a mut of cellulose and (II). 
5% NaOH contg NaCl dissolves 21 39% xylan and leaves 78 61% cellulose, and upon 
dividing the % quantities by the eqmv wts , 132 for xylan and 162 for cellulose, the 
quotients 1 3 are obtained C A Brautleciit 

Integral relationship of cellulose to difficultly soluble xylan in the structural sub- 
stance of red beech (Fagus sdvatica]. n. E Schmidt, W Jandebeur and K 
Meinel CeUulosechemte 11, 73-9(1930), cf preceding abstract— Red beech wood 
meal treated with 0 25% CIO, in water oxidizes ligmn, yielding products which can be 
removed by treatment with salt solas, having a pn of G 8 Na,SO, serves to dissolve 
lignin (1) by yielding Na ions to form salt like sol lignin denvs and (2) by H,SO, 
from Na,S0, to form sol products At a Pn value of G 8 (a higher Pn affects the poly- 
saccharides) silts other than NajSOi, such as Na,COi. Na,POc or K xanthate can be 
employed under the same conditions of temp (50-60°) leading to the same stoichiometn- 
cal relationship between cellulose and less sol of the two rylans present. Repeated 
alternate treatments of SO,, in form of 4% NaHSO, soln , and water-sol. phenols such 
as resorcinol, with CIO, completely removes lignin from the cell constituents Poly- 
saccharides are not attacked by this treatment and e\en after 400 hrs ’ treatment with 
CIO,, the ratio for dehgmfied material of 3 mols. cellulose to 1 mol less soluble xylan 
remains the same. C A. Braittlecht 

The relation of the viscosity of cellulose ester solutions and temperature. III. 

E. Berl.H UmstAtter and E Karrer. Z phystk Chem , Abt A, 152, 2S4~94(1931), 

cf C. A. 24, 5151 — The previous equation is found to bold for nitrates or acetates of 
cellulose. The viscosity does not cha n ge after heating and cooling if no add is present 
The Berl-Buttler equation holds with sufficient accuracy for such viscose materials. 
An improved app is described V F Harrington 

Some remarks on acetylcellulose. Fritz Ohi_ Farbe u. Lack 1931, SI, <54. — A 
redew. To test for the presence of cellulose sulfoacctate O dyes the sample with a 
1% aq soln of methylene blue. Partides contg. sulfoacetate are dyed a darker blue 
than acetate partides. G G Sward 

Changes in the viscosity of cellulose acetate-acetone solutions. C. G. Ritten- 
house AND C J Staud Faint, Oil & Chem. Rn 91, No 9, 9-10(1931). — The vis- 
cosity of cellulose acetate-acetone solas, increased faster than the conen , an indication 
of a colloidal system. G G Sward 

Chemistry of pectin and its relation to the formation of incrustations of cellulose. L 

F. Ehruch. Celluiosechemie 11, 140-51(1930); cf C. A. 24, 65 — A summary of the 
chemistry of pectin, its general and com phases and its discovery by Braconnot in 1825 
to the present being considered Much attention is devoted to pectic acids isolated 
from the com. pectins sepd. from beet sugar waste and cull citrus fruits. Attention 
is also given to galacturomc acids, their isolation, relationships and characteristics. 
II. Ibid 161-70 — Enzymic transformations of pectin and possible formation of lignin 
from pectin are discussed Cyclic tetra galacturomc acids a and c can be opened by 
pectin ferments, especially by Ptnctlltum gloucum and Pensporiaeeae , the latter are easily 
obtained from sugar-beet pulp Taka-diastase acts on a partly neutralized soln of 
galacturomc acids a or e at a pn of 4-45 m the course of a day to yield tetra galacturomc 
aad b The new Perisponaceae enzyme named "pectolase” by E. is obtained in es- 
pecially active form from exts of old cultures of isolated Perisponaceae molds, in dry 
form _ With 5% pectolase, galacturomc aads o and c could be converted into galac- 
turomc acid lina few min and this could be totally converted into cryst- d -galacturomc 
aad in 2 or 3 days The behavior of enzymes on tetra galacturomc aads leads E. to 
regard them as original components of pectin. The enzymes from molds which have 
the most intense action on the middle lamellae also act most intensely m the hydrolysis 
of tetra galacturomc adds. E. suggests that the tetra galacturomc adds which have 
been previously obtained only by aad hydrolysis of pectin are also intermediate prod- 
nets of the original pectin mol. which have been degraded by enzymic action. 
The mechanism of the action of pectolase on pectin involves, under specific conditions. 

i of MeOH. (2) the reaction of the liberated pectic adds with Ca 

salts to form an msol Ca salt of galacturomc aad a, which seps. as a gelatinous coagulnm. 
In studying metabolic changes m highly hgmfied plant parts, E. examd flax in the same 
manner as sugar beets. In old flax pectin, because of a hydration, the tetra galacturomc 
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acid ring is opened so that the gafacturonic acid mob in the fee tie acid arc held together 
as members of an open chain Very marked differences are shown by flax pectin as 
compared with other pectins, with regard to the ale components of Us hydralopectin*. 
Whereas hydratopectins from beets, oranges, etc , yield 20-2'i% of araban cemtg only 
arabmosc, the fraction of flax hydratopectin sol »n 65-70% ethanol is a complicated 
hexopentosan mut. of arabmosc, xylose, galactose and fructose On evapn. of the 
ale sola of this crude hexopentosan. 26% of a resinous substance resembling lignin 
is obtained After washing with cofd water, and repeated soin in NfcOH and pptn 
with llCl, a dark-brown powder results which is insol in water and acids but SoL in 
alkalies and NH, Oil and shows no trace of carbohydrate. Us reactions and analysis 
show that tunn nuclei art an integral part of it E concludes that the original sub- 
stances of lignin in plants are really pectins and that the substances Isolated from 
partly lignificd flax straw represent intermediate products in the change from pectin 
to lignin This resin and the hexopentosan from sugar free flax straw were firmly held 
to the parent substance, because prolonged extn with 70% ethanol did not remove them 
In comparing the lignin (resinous product above) with other lignin prepns E. states 
that (o) wood contains practically no pectin. (6) the larger part of the lignin is found 
m the middle lamella of wood, analogous to the pectin of the new nourishing tissues 
of young plants, (r) it appears that the methoxyl and acetyl content is derived from 
pectin, (d) all kinds of pectins, in addn to galactose, are characterued b*y a high con- 
tent of pentoses or pentose like groups such bs arabmosc, xylose and tetra gala cturo rue 
acids (which can be regarded as carboxyl pentosans) and («) It is very probable that a 
conversion of pectin into lignin is caused by chem and enxymic processes during growth 

and aging The change can be represented by the equation - ► Cu- 

HaO.i + CO, + 10ir,O + CO- C. A. IiaAtmxarr 

Viscose. XXXIV. Effect of chlorination on the properties of cellulose. S hu- 
strnA and J Murakami Cellulose Jnd (Tokyo) 6, 17d--4(1930); Abstracts 33-1 — 
JYevious work by the authors has shown that the properties of sulfite puJp are im- 
proved by chlorination of the material at 15*. and similar results are now found for 
cotton The Cu no of the purified cotton cellulose used was reduced from 5 to 4 ai 
a result of chlorination for 15 min at 24* and washtng with water, under standard 
conditions and to 3 by similar chlorination for 30 mm B. C A. 

Recent developments In the preparation of viscose and viscose ailk- Hanks 
Schmidt Chem Fabnk 1031, 73-7, 85-90, 07-100 — A review ol improved methods 
and machinery with suggestions of possible simplifications German and foreign pat- 
ents are cited and 52 literature references are given. J II. MooRB 

The eniymes of barley malt. VI. Fermentative decomposition of viscose silks. H 
r*iNGSnEIM AND E TutLO CeUulosrchemse II, 100-2(1030), cf. Otto, C. A. 23, 4955 
— On fermentation certain small specific hydrolytic differences were observed; also that 
there does not appear the slight hydrolysis of viscoses pptd in the presence of strong salt 
concn in comparison to viscoses coagulated with 11,50, alone Viscose silks pptd. with 
(NH,)tSOi and then fixed with dil H t SO, are least decompd and differences in behavior 
with other enzymes arc probably due to differences in absorptive properties of the 
surface layers of the viscose filaments C A Brautlecht 

Silk fibroin as raw material for artificial-silk preparation, Hajws Schmidt, a 
angeie Chem 44, 83-4(1931) —A review II. II. Mositsa 

Factors during spinning which influence the physical properties of rayon. H. 
hroC Scherer, Jr , and Robert E. Hussey Ind £* ( Chem 23,297-300(1931), 
cf C A 24, 3359 — for specific conditions in which only temp was varied, elongation 
and tensile strength show definite min and max Foster Deb Snell __ 

Newbark [andsap]of woodolBpruce.pmaandredbeech. C. G Schwalbe and K. 
E Neumann CeUulosechemte 31, 113-28(1930) — Extns of sugar like substances, hy- 
drolyses, detiis of pentosans, extn of bark with Ca(OH) a and Ba(OH),. acid hydrolysis 
after swelling with NaOH soln and detns of resin fat wax content were made Wood- 
lorming saps were investigated Bark can be easily removed in the spring because 
the cambium celts arc very tender. In fall and winter, these cell walls are heavily 
incrusted and the bond between bark and wood is a strong one Dil adds dissolve 
the mounted substances in spruce and pine Similar treatment has no action on the 
beech Hot water extn showed only negligible quantities of sugar in the bark of all 
“ trees, indicating that sugars played no important part in the formation of the mcrusta- 
won Results of hydrolyses with dil acids were Afferent between the coniferous and 
deciduous barks The conifers yielded more sugar from the inner bark than from sap 
wood, indicating the presence of easily hydrolyzable bemicelluloses in the barks of 
tnese trees AU representatives of bexosans, commonly found on wood hydrolysis 
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(except glucose), could be shown to be present, but no pentosans The pentosans 
were therefore not attacked by the dd acid The bark contains more pentosans than 
the sap wood but the ratio is less than that of the hexosans Since the bark-incrusting 
material is mostly hexosans, m coniferous woods, dil acids effect a partial soln, of in- 
crusting material and therefore a weakening of the bond between bark and sap wood 
The supposed mother substances of the hemicclluloscs, carbohydrates and pectin, sub- 
stances were detd . also the ether sol and substance volatile with steam, also ash and 
adsorbibtc tannins In addn , the presence of Important org groups such as acids, 
ales , aldehydes phenols, etc . was tested for by pptn and color tests The total resi 
dues of all saps wrre small The ash in residues was high because of the presence of 
appreciable quantities of org salts Trom the ash analysis of autumn wood and bark, 
especially (rom the Ca content, S concludes that the mineral salts in the saps arc stored 
m the bark, alter the growing penod Substances adsorbed by hide powder were very 
high in pine and lowest in beech and yielded pos tannin tests Reducing sugar con 
tent of the saps was appreciable, being highest in the beech These included hexoscs, 
which were preformed in the sap The content of total fermentable carbohydrates 
after hydrolysis was greatest in the beech The pentose content of all the saps was 
remarkably small, but greatest in beech, although still small in ratio to hexoscs This 
suggests that the pentoses are derived from hexoscs and that they are transformed in 
the same measure as produced The ether ext* were chiefly resins The fat and wax 
accumulation in the cambium layer of the beech in the autumn was not observed in 
the sap Substances volatile with steam (ethereal oils, terpenes, etc ) were found only 
in small quantity in the saps, chiefly in pine Oxalic, succinic and citric acids could 
be sepd and identified in beech as well as in pine sap Lactic acid could be found 
only in beech Tartanc, malic and acetic acids could not be found Oxalic, succinic 
and citnc acids could have been formed by simultaneous oxidation and splitting of carbo- 
hydrates in the growing process Lactic acid is probably due to fermentation of the sap 
subsequent to extn The acids exist free, in part, and yield an acid reaction in the sap 
Neither LtOH nor MeOlI could be detected Comferyl ale. was found in pine 
sap Vanillin was found in the 3 saps, and It is assumed that comferyl ale, is converted, 
in part, by oxidases or enzymes, into vanillin Aliphatic aldehydes were absent. 
Guaiacot was present in very small quantity The aromatic substances, which were 
found, all belong to the protocatcchuic group and may be intermediate products in 
formation of lignin, although the quantity is less than that of lignin in the finished 
wood, especially in the conifers This is addnl support for the view that lignin is de- 
rived from the hexoscs present in excess over the intermediate products (pectin, pen- 
toses, pyrocatechol denvs ). Proteins are present only in traces and are probably de- 
rived from the protoplasm of the living cambium cells C. A. Brautlecjit 

Apparent destruction of coniferous wood by larva of common beetle (Hylotrupes 
bajalus, L ]. R. Faixi Cellulosechemie 11, 80-91(1030) — In studies to det. the 
changes in wood substance caused by insects inhabiting wood, P. examd fir wood 
attacked solely by this larva, dividing it into (I) the fine powder from the bore hole 
and (2) the adjacent wood The air-dry x.ood contained 9 0% water, the borings 
9 4%. The borings which had passed through the food tube of the larva were of the 
same color and in other phys characteristics was similar to the pulverized wood, except 
as to degree of pulverization. Ash, cellulose, lignin, fat, wax, resin, pentosans and 
hemicellulose were detd m both the larva borings and sound wood powder. The lig- 
nin and resin contents Were the same, total pentosan was practically the same, the 
larva borings contained 12 27% less cellulose The hemicellulose from the larva bor- 
ings contained 2 90% less glucose (equiv to 2 67% less hexosan), 1 09% more pento- 
san m sofn and 0 7G% less pentosan in the residue H,SO t (09%) at I0-12 a , in a shak- 
ing machine for 2 days, removed 12 20% more cellulose and hemicellulose from sound 
wood powder than from larva bonngs Conclusion The larva of the Common beetle 
removes about 21% cellulose and hemicellulose from the wood without changing the 
remainder. F. suggests that the Jjgnocellulosc complex, pre -existent in the original 
wood is unaffected. C. A Brautleciit 

Apparent destruction of wood by larva of Annobium [common wood worm). R. 
Falck Cellulosechemie 11, 123-9(1930), cf preceding abstract — Analysts of sound 
pine wood meal and of the finely disintegrated wood after digestion m Annobium 
stnalum showed practically no difference between the 2 products as to fats and resins, 
alkali soL material, pentosans and lignin The insect apparently consumes about 9% 
cellulose, and, since the lignin content is the same, it is probable that the cellulose con- 
sumed is loosely, or not at all, combined with lignin in the original wood Of the hemi- 
celluloses a slight difftreree rxi'ts in the hexo*an pert, being 21 , 2 % less in {he worm 
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product (- 10% of the total hcxosan fraction), the pentosan* In the soln arc 053% 
higher and in the residue 1 5% less These results compared with those having ta do 
with the common beetle arc the same as to kind but differ in quantity. The analytical 
data kail to the conclusion that insects living in wool which do not yield a different 
colored residue utilue only a certain cellulose fraction, which is not combined with bg- 
nin or is only slightly combined C. A. PtAUTtacift 

The visible digestion of wood for pulp. II R. Hamwovd, CAcmrrt Analyst 20, 
No 2. 17-5(1031) —A classes Under digester capable of withstanding ICQ lbs pressure u 
shown f. H. 

Some observations on digesting sulfate pulp. David Joiia.vssov Srensi Poppers 
fid 33, 916-2S(l930) — Digesting in autoclave and testing the resulting pulp gave the 
following results (1) The strength ol the ground pulp increase* with the increasing 
Roc Cl no , being snag at Cl no 7 Case of grinding decreases with increasing Cl no 
(2) The nur removal of lignin occurs with a 25% Sa,S content. A lower N»»Sccfi 
tent raises the ligtun content The strength no is lowest for aoda pulp and highest 
for Na,S pulp (3) In spite of careful treatment and low final temp during digesting 
it was impossible to make soda kraft pulp of the urac strength as aul/atc kraft pulp 
Addo of bleach liquor does not increase the strength The lignin content is higher 
for scxti pulp than for sulfate pulp for corresponding yield* and appearance. (4) Short- 
ening the chips down to 10 mm does not affect the strength of the pulp (5) Sulfate 
pulp from douglas fir, goblolly pine and southern yellow pine from the U S com 
pared with sulfate pulp from Swedish pine and spruce showed that the Swedish pulp, 
in spite of its shorter fibcT, gave a stronger paper WiUtEUt Seceeblo* 

Determination of the bleaching of tulfite pulp by potassium permanganate. If J 
Swmi Popper j Ttd 33, 02S < 31<1 , JTQ) — In detg the bleaching of sulfite pulp in 
the lal» by the Bjorlman no method it was found that dry unditilierrd pulp gave vary 
tng results It is necessary to defiber indirectly digested pulp before treating with 
KMnO, An improved method is described, involving dry pulp, defibenng in II>SO< 
soln, successive treatments with KMnO,. I c(Nff,),fbO,), 0H,O, HiSO, and KMnO*. 
and calcz in percent of CaOC!> by a special curve Lxact data as to quantities, times 
and temp are given WfLRKUf Sbceetiloh 

Uses of paper In electrical apparatus. W. II. AhdbsSOV Elec /. 28, 09-103 
(1931) —See C A 25, 10S0 W. II. Boytctoh 

Protecting wallpaper from fungi (Brit. pat. 330,211) 18. 


Cellulose, IIerjeich KOrbee Austrian 120,351, Jan 15, 1930 Cdlulostc 
materials such as sulfite or soda cellulose are refined by treatment with hydrocarbons 
The treatment may be effected fn the hoUander and the hydrocarbons may be used 
la the form of an «q emulsion Thus, unbleached cellulose in 15-20 time* its wt- of 
water may be treated at SO* for 1 day with 10% of its wl ot hydrogenated naphthalene. 

Cellulose. I. G Faebevivu a-G (Emil Hubert and Karl Weisbrod. inventors) 
Ger 513,693, Oct. 11, 1927. Stable soln*. of cellulose in CuO NIf, are obtained by 
adding catalyzers, especially CN compds , before at during the dissolving process tfl 
prevent deterioration of the soln. by the action of atm. O The amt of CN compd 
added doe* not exceed 5% Examples of CN compds mentioned are KiFeCsNx, KCN, 
HgC,N, and KiFeQNV 

Bleached cellulose from materials such as wood. Etir JIagcldnp U. $ 
1,762 009, Feb 10 Raw material such as beech wood is partly deco in pd by boiling 
with alkali and the partly decomposed material is then treated in aq suspension with 
Cl for a time sufficient to impart a uniformly brown color to t be material, and after 
this, decompn. »s completed by addn of hypochlorite, by which intermediary lower 
Cl-contg acids art formed which change the color from brown to yellowish white; 
the material is then washed and subsequently further bleached with Ca(OCl),. 

Saccharifying cellulose. Caitut-RCtAL Alcohol Co . L"n> . J. S Awnitra and R. 
Gocaetesj Bnt. 337,017, April 20, 1929 Ccllulosic material which has a low water 
content or which U dned down to about 10% moisture content or less is treated with 
steam tmtd it has a moisture content of about 20-40%, treated with JICl gas under 
cooling until decompn is effected, and then, without removing the If Cl, further treated 
with steam or a miit. of steam and inert gas to saccharify the decompn products (the 
vessel preferably being healed to 60-70* during the saccharification) Various auxiliary 
treatments are described 

Cellulose saccharification. ComeeacDU- Alcohol Co , Ltd , J. S Aanrca and 
R. Gosuraa Bnt, 336,934, April 20, 1929 In the treatment of sawdust or other 
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cellulosic or closely related materials, the material is dried (suitably to a moisture con 
tent of about 10% or less) and is treated with steam and a volatile acid gas such as 
HC1 or HF uniformly to distribute the acid and water throughout the material, and de- 
compn is then effected with the same acid under such conditions of low temp (suit- 
ably — 10“ to — 15°) that no substantial formation of sugar occurs. Saccharification 
is then effected without removing the aad by direct steam heating or by indirect heat 
mg to 50-100°, followed by de-aadificaUon aad conversion of the sugars to monoses 
by treatment with steam under pressure or by boiling with acidified water. Bnt- 
336,935 relates to a generally similar procedure m which, however, the starting ma 
tertal may contain up to 50% of moisture 

Treating cellulose. Camille Dreyfus. Fr 694,879, May 2, 1930 The proper- 
ties of cellulosic materials are improved by treating them with alk. liquids at a temp 
below atm., e [ . a 10% NaOH soln may be used at — 10°. The product may be ac- 
tivated subsequently with AcOH or 11 COO H with a view to esterification 

Molded products from cellulosic material. Frederic H Smyser (to General Elec. 
Co) US 1,792,254, Feb 10 A cellulosic material such as sawdust, bagasse or 
cornstalks having natural substances capable of yielding resinous compds is digested 
with NaOH, and H,SO, is added to the digested mass to ppt the dissolved resinous 
constituents the materia 1 is filtered and the mass is washed until neutral, dried at about 
80* and there is added to the dried mass about 5—10% of hydrated lime, the material 
is powdered and is molded tinder heat and pressure 

Cellulose derivative. Soc. Lyonnaisb de soie artificielle and Pierre Ciibva- 
let. Ger 516,462, Dec 23, 1923 A formylacetylcellulose is prepd by treating 
cellulose at a low temp with HCOOII in the presence of a small proportion of HtSOt. 
then kneading the mass with AcOH contg more HtSOi. and finally pptg the product 
with water or EtOH An example is given 

Cellulose derivatives. Leon Lilievfbld Ger 616,461, May 20, 1924. See 
Bnt. 231,809 (C. A 19, 3592). 

Cellulose derivatives. Henry Dreyfus Fr 691,881, May 2, 1930 Weighted 
or mordanted materials of, or contg , cellulose esters or ethers are prepd by incorporating 
a weighting or mordanting metallic radical, or an agent capable of pptg this radical, 
with the spinning soln. used for making the materials. The metallic radical may be 
used in the form of a thiocyanate. Examples are given of the use of compds. of Sn 
and Fe. 

Nitrocellulose. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd Fr. 694,623, Apnl 28. 
1930. Nitrocellulose 13 prepd by making, without disaggregation, a uniform cellulose 
having a high apparent d and giving limpid solns , by systematic subdivision of pulp 
m the form of plates or sheets to obtain pieces or tablets practically uniform, and ni- 
trating these uniform tablets with a mixL of HtSO« and HNOi 

Alkali cellulose pre$3. Hans Haselmann Ger 513,863, May 8. 1927. Details 
of construction are given. 

Cellulose esters. Johannes Alles. Ger. 513,541, Mar. 29, 1928 Solns and 
plastic masses of cellulose esters are prepd by using esters of copal resin acids with 
mono- or di hydne ales as solvents or softening agents. In an example, nitrocellulose, 
Congo copal benzyl ester and a solvent of the acetone, AcOAc or AcOAm type are mixed, 
and the product is diluted with spirits, CtH«, etc Other examples are given. 

Cellulose esters. I G Farbeyiyd. A -G (Albert Gundlach and Theodor 
Becker, inventors) Ger 516,250, Feb 24, 1927 Esters of cellulose with higher 
homologs of AcOH are prepd by treating cellulose or its conversion products with 
chloroacetic anhydride and higher homologs of AcOH in the presence of a catalyst, e g , 
HiSO, or ClCHjCOOH. The soly. properties of the products can be improved by after- 
hydrolysis Examples are given Cf C A 25, JC7J 

Cellulose aliphatic acid esters. K. Werner. Bnt. 336.349, Aug. 15, 1929 In 
Uie production of cellulose aliphatic esters with preliminary removal of water from air- 
dned cellulose, before esterification, by treatment at temps up to 50° with sufficient 
aliphatic aad and anhydride (such as acetic, propionic or butync acids and anhydrides) 
to complete the esterification reaction, the removal of water is facilitated by the presence 
quantity of catalyst insufficient to promote esterification such as HjSO. 0 02- 
0 0o% or SOiCh 0 05% (ealed on the wL of the cellulose) and a milling process is prefer- 
ably used for the pre treatment. Various details and examples of procedure are de- 

scribed 

Apparatus for cellulose acetate production. Jean Altwbgg (to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co ). U. S. 1,792,059, Feb 10 An app is desenbed compnsing a column 
Having an inlet adjacent to one end and an outlet adjacent to the opposite end, and pro- 
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vidcd in its interior with rotatable stimn* devices of varying fora, which increase 
in sue from inlet to outlet according to the texture of the material to be treated ’ by 
the«* devices. „ 

Apparatus for production of cellulose xaathate. M. Daxsonytlib Bnt. 33. .149. 
Julj 1, Numerous structural details are d even bed of a rotatable apP through 

the journals of which CS» may be fed to the reaction chamber and heating at cooling 
»Eents similarly fed to a jacket around the reaction chamber _ CL C A 24. 3010. 

Hydraijalkylcellulose xanthAtes in manufacture of artificial thread*, films , etc. 
L LnitrvrriD Bnt. d35»»3. March 2\ l»r» Hydroiyalkylceiliilose amt hates 
such as those described in lint. 335 O'H (follows*!* abstract) ou) be wotted up into 
threads alone or with other materials such as cellulose xanthate or alkali sob denr*. 
of cellulose gelatin, or softening or plasticizing ape tits, etc (various examples of which 
are given) Numerous details of procedure are described for malm* products such 
as artificial threads and films, staple filler plastic masses, adhesives and cements, coat- 
mps and fabric dressings artificial leather, transparent sheets, etc 

Xanthated hydrozyalkyl derreahve* of cellulose. L. LttiEvrELD. Bnt. 333,994. 
March 2o, 1929 IVcifucts of this type are produced by aanthatin* bydruxyalkyl 
denvs. of cellulose obtained either by the action of a b> droxyalkylatmg agent aa ctllu 
lose in the presence of an alt spent such as caustic alkali or by hydroxyalkyUtmg 
alkali cellulose \anous halohjdnn* map lie used as tea rents and numerous exam 
pies, details and modifications ol procedure are pnrn The final product* may be 
isolated from the reaction masses or joins, (suitably alter neutralism* with a weak 
and such as llOAe) bv ppm. with MeOli or 1 tOH, Al salts, N'lf.Cl or (NllihSO*. 
N*Cl. N«,SO,. NallSOu CO-. SCh. 11*0. or HCl. or bv dialvus. Catalvsts such as 
salts ol Cu. Nl. Ag. Zn or Fe map be added to the alkali cellulose or to the reactive 
taut, and instead of NaOlI or KOH there may be employed sulfonmm hydroxides 
such as tnmrthjlsulforuuro fmlroside ‘Near temverson products*' of cellulose such 
as cellulose hydrate, hidrocellulose or oxyeellulore ussy tic used m the process. 

Transparent celluloid stable to bgbt. ScaK»»o KatrLSAtw A -G Bnt. 336.“$’. 
Oct. 5. I92b Celluloid of otherwise usual corapn. contains a small proportion of added 
ingredients capable of combining with O compdv of N to fora colorless non mjunous 
compds. such as urea or urethane 

Apparatus for treating viscose a dk with liquids alter sp innin g- Acme Rat o’* 
Cone Ft (504,971. Mae 3. 1030 

Tantalum spinneret. Mine* M Austin (to I'acstrel Product* Co.) V. S- 
1.791,785. Feb 1U A Ta spinneret w provided with a hard ee«ittant oxide film formed 
directly thereon to protect the «pinnerrt against corrosion and wear. 

Artificial fibers. I O Faxbeniid a -G (Harry Mej-er. inventor) Cer 
5I3.WU Nov 15. 1U2S. Mat vi«<ose fibers are prtxluced from viscose to which the 
water insoL liquid residues from the catalytic production of ale. have been added 

Dmce for connecting artificial threads to winding apparatus m the dry spuming 
process. J E Peudeji and Covxtavu-s. Ltp Bnt. J3u,718, Aur 21, 1929. Struc- 
tural features. 

Cellulose acetate yarn. Camille Daavprs and Wiojcm Wnrreiaun (to Camille 
Dreyfus) Can. 309,131, Mar 3, 1031 Artificial testile products are produced by 
spuming a sola of an acrtooe-sol cellulose acetate in a solvent rout contg Qo-Sfo of 
acetone b 50* and 5-2% of MeOH b W 5* 

Cellulose acetate yarns. Camille D*eytvs and U’iluam WnrrEtiEAo (to Camille 
Dreyfus) Can. 309,139, Mar 3. 1931 Artificial textile materials are produced by spin* 
rung solos, of acetone-sot cellulose acetate contg less than 1%> of moisture in a solvent 
mret^of approx 0o% acetone and 33% denatured ale contg substantially 93% of 

Artificial sdk, J p Bsmbexc A -G Cer 517.01S. N'ov 8, 1927 In the roanuf 
of artilim) silk from ammomacal copper solns. of cellulose by stretch spinning, the 
aq PP»* bath contains a readily sol gas, preleeably a gas having a reducing action, 
eg. SO, or H»S. The bath may be preliminarily deaerated wholly or m part. Cf 
t A 24, 3001 

Artificial silk. I G Faxskmvd A -G (Hermann Schmidt and Emil Hubert, 
inyentcre) Ger 510.3,0, June 12. 1920. Cupmaunonium cellulose joins, are spun 
into pptg baths contg free CO, but no other dissolved gas. 

(C A24 < 54%) k ’ P ' DB£AreR - Ft 693,928, Aprd 15. 1930 See Bnt. 32S.627 

roi Fcacsno. Y.»s«o Urscnu and A&aypemon Ton*. Fr 

Apr — , 19u0 The thread of artificial silk after desulfurizing, etc., vs brought 
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conditions that swelling of the cellulose derir takes place Various details and ex- 

amr> EEteaftcstion ^ woo( j j q f AS dbyind A -G Brit. 336,069. July 23. 1929. 
Acylation of wood such as beech, aspen, fir or pine is effected with an anhydride of an 
or* acid such as acetic, butyric or benzoic anhydride. In the absence of morg catalysts 
The wood may bo used in dry disintegrated form or m the lorm of sheets which may be 
superficially acylated, and may be initially dcresuufied and dewated with solvents and 
treated with Steam .... 

Treating bagasse fibers. Ernest C H Valet (to Celiulosa Ilemrotr Valet, 
S A ) U b 1,792,202. I tb 10 In order to render bagasse fibers suitable (or paper 
mantif . etc , they arc treated with a clear satd soln d{ lime and there is subsequently 
added a sotn contg a sulfite such as Ka,SOi and the fibers are then treated in a solo 
of KOH, baOll and « sulfite and are subsequently washed In a soap solo 

Sieve cylinder apparatus for dewatering cellulose pulp. J. Strindlund Urit 
336,879, June 11, 1929 Structural lea lures 

Feltable bituminous pulps. Charles L. Keller (to Richardson Co) U. S 
1,702098, Feb 10 Fibrous material is subjected to a "pre beating" to form a half 
stock and the latter is coned to bring it to an easily handled plastic stage, transferred 
to a mixer, premised * with added bituminous material and the ’’prenuxed" stock 
u transferred to a beater and subjected to heating to prepare the fiber* for felting, and 
production of s product in sheet form 

Nitrocellulose from wood-pulp board. N. Pxcton and Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd Brit 3362 35, May 27, 1929 Wood pulp board is cut into substantially 
uniform pieces (suitably about one-eighth of an in square) by a cutter which does not 
affect the agglomeration of the fibers and the pieces are nitrated with acid contg not 
less than 40% IINOi to produce a nitrocellulose of high d and uniform compn suitable 
for the manuj of propellent explourei, blasting ex (Jouvet, varnuhet. celluloid, etc Vari- 
ous details of procedure are described 

Tanks and associated agitating apparatus for treating paper pulp. Joseph E 
Bond U S 1,701,705-6, leb 10 

Dewatering paper pulp, etc. Richard Kastner and Herbert Scbmolka Aus- 
trian 120, GOO, Aug 15, KUO Addn to 115 901 (C A 24, 2295) In the method of 
Austrian 115,001, the heating of the materials in the press is effected by passing an 
elec current thtough the materials, the metallic sieves acting as electrodes. 

Dirt tt&p for paper pulp, etc. Franz Hassmanh Cer 610.212, Tune 3, 1928 
Paper, I G Farbenvnd A -C (Rudolf Richter, inventor). Ger 616.029, 
Aug 12, 1 92ft Ornamental or effect paper ts prepd by addn of finely comminuted 
leather, colored or uncolortd, to the paper stuff 

Paper stock. Harry P Bassett U S 1,702,351, Feb 10 Cotton irntets or 
similar material is subjected to a combined slight beating and acid treatment with a 
weak acid soln such as a 005-1 0% soln o( 1 1, SO, at a temp between 20* and 100* 
to effect partial hydrolysis of the material, and the latter is then treated with a weak 
alkali soln 

Recovering fibers from the waste waters of the paper, cellulose, etc., Industrie*. 
Georg Watzincer Austrian 120,610, Jan 16, 1930 A gas under pressure is dis- 
solved or emulsified in the waste waters, and the pressure is then released so as to liberate 
bubbles of gas within the liquid These carry the suspended fibers to the top of the 
liquid, whence they are removed App is described. 

Paper-making machine IFourdruuer type], Beloit Iron Works Ger. 616,121. 
June 3, 1926 See Bnt 208,180 (C A 22, 1238) 

Suction box lor pr - - 

U S 1,791,535, Feb 1_ 

_ Doctor blade mounting for paper machines. L S Johnson and F. XV. Vickery 
Bnt 336,5u4, May 14, 1999 Structural features 

Apparatus for reinforcing paper or ether fabrics with unspun fibers. G E Gibb* 
(to American Reenforced Paper Co) Bob 336 830, Nov. 8, 1028 Structural features 
, , 0 JT™ l tj ^ e ^ n , d A w ““ , K P 3 P* r webs ■ ««igle operation. Harry a Cole V. S 
reb 10 Various details of app and operation are described 
.o-»n^E!” bW * ,0r eoal ? e P"P er - Soc I F. LaucxS, Inc Fr. 694,224, April 19, 
J . 5 ? tpa “» nad « by incorporating a mineral substance with a protein in the 
5“?S“ ‘ , «? vtd ' rDm , olea P n< J* seeds The seeds are freed from oil and extd 
^ A M Na,SO i and **e protein is pptd with lime. 

StnirtSal fSur a 2 psper mth "**• A Green. Bnt 335.968, July 2, 1029 
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Sizing for paper. Arthur W. Burweu. (to Alox Chemical Corp ). U. S l.iOl.- 
860. Tel). 10 A material for use in sizing paper consists essentially of water-sol. alkali 
metnl salts of normally liquid water-insol . petroleum insol . relatively high mol wt. 
aliphatic and h> droxy-catboxylic adds such as those formed by oxidizing a paraflin- 
base fuel od distillate and is capable of being retained in a paper in quantity up to 
50% by wt App is described, suitable for oxidation of the od 

Paper sizing. B Wisent (to Becker & Co (1924), Ltd ). Bnt. 335,902, July I, 
1920 Paper or pulp is sued with an emulsion prepd by adding to the molten sizing 
mitcml. while rapidly agitated. 1-3% of an aq dispersion of a protective colloid (prefer- 
ably alkali casern) and colophony is preferably employed as the sizing material, al- 
though there may be used other natural or artificial resins, solid or semi-solid hydro- 
carbons, waxes, fats, higher fatty acids or their mixts , with or without drying oils. 
Various details and examples arc given 

Automatic device for regulating the drying of paper, etc., sheets. Josef MttciiXA. 
Austrian 120.24S, July 15. 1930. 

Drying cardboard, etc., by pressing. Rickard PrCckxer. Austrian 120,700, 
Aug 15. 1930 The press is housed in a casing having means for adjusting the temp 
and pressure of the air »n the casing Operative features are described 

Water-resistant paper product W u C. Lodc.b (to Oswego Tails Corp ) U. S. 
1.792, 3S2, Tcb 10 There ts added to the pulp sizing in the proportion of 3 parts 
rosin or rosin substitute and approx 1 part wax or wax substitute, and a fixing or pptn 
treatment is employed for the production of a final paper product contg about 1% 
wax and not more than 3% rosin, which is suitable for bottle hood caps. etc. 

24-EXPLOSIVES and explosions 


CHARLES B. tlUNROB AMD C. C STORM 

Report of Chief Inspector, Bureau for the Safe Transportation of Explosives and 
Other Dangerous Articles, for 1030. B. W. Duvn B E Refiort No. 24, 83 pp. 
(March 3, 1931), cf C A 24, 229(1 — Only 15 minor accidents involving 2 injuries to 
persons and a total property loss of only S71 resulted during the transportation of ex- 
plosives in the U. R during l'V>0 None of these accidents was with com blasting or 
military explosives, but involved toy torpedoes, fireworks etc. In cotnpan'on, in* 
flammable liquids caused 002 accidents with 9 deaths. 4 injuries and loss of $3S0,R47, 
while acids and corrosive liquids caused 350 accidents, with 15 injuries and loss of $21,057. 
Defective tank cars carrying II,SO« and faulty packing of IINO ( were the causes of 
most accidents with acids The report gives statistical details and contains much In- 
formation of interest to manufacturers, dealers and consumers of explosives 

C. G Storm 

Static charges In smokeless powder. II. E. Nxsn <lrmy Ordnance II, 293-0 
(1931) — To est. the danger of ignition from static electricity in a smokeless powder 
do house, expts were conducted in a special unit of one tray, 30* X 4S' X C*. hold 
mg 100 lb of powder, under varying conditions of moisture content of powder, and 
humidity, temp and velocity of air current. Conclusion: (1) A moisture content of 
less than 1% is necessary for the existence of a measurable static charge (2) A negligi- 
ble arat. of static electricity exists on powder being dried in a heated air current. (3) 
Agitation of the powder causes larger static charges, but the max. charge is lower than 
that capable of causing ignition With E. C. powder, the static found was less than 
V»i that required to cause ignition C. G Storm 

'fariatkacl J P&wtfhkwiicttgAenxayjit/tfiiStTeTfttypesoIpow&ers. II Muraovr 
and G. Anns. Comfit, md 102, 90-2(1931), cf C A 25, SIR —The types of powder 
were a 20% centralite with a mixt of mtrocotton 66. nitroglycerin 25, a 9% centralite 
powder made from the same mixt , a powder without centralite made from a mixt. of 
nitroglycerin 60. nitrocotton 50 and flake nitrocellulose powder. Various sizes of 
grains were used Percent variation of Sfi dl is independent of grain size except for 
'try low d of loading with 50% nitroglycerin powder. A graph is given, with abscissas 
the inverse of max. pressure, ordinates the inverse of J"fi dt, which shows that between 
2500 and 3000 kg max pressure the inverse of ffi dt is practically a linear function of 
max. pressure.^ E. M, Sywmes 

Limits of inflammability of gases and vapors. II. F. Coward avd g’. W Tones 
B ur. Mines, Bull. 279, 114 pp.(1931), cf C. A. 22, 205S —This is a thoroughly re- 
\iscd and enlarged edition of this Ball Alden II. Eubr\ 
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Tbe ignition limits of hjdrogeo-*ir mixture* in the explosion bomb. F* DtRTi:*- 
lpn Tech Mceh u Thermodvnamih I, 42‘>-34(l r Cn) —Values of ignition limits of 
H air mists given in the literature \ ary from 0 011 to 0 10 and from 0 60 to 0 80 part* 
II, by sol for the loner and upper limits, rrsp , this is mainly doe to widely different 
app used In the tests made photography was used to det the pressure time diagram, 
and the movement of the fane front was recorded by spark photography with the 
Lindner app (Rortekvrtvirh Gehttte In irmeunce sent No .125 (1130)) It was found 
that in adiln to the lower limit there was a combustion limit which n tsplained by the 
influence of convection The proof thereof was obtained by variation of test comb 
Hons and Sehhcren photographs Tlie characteristic reactions at the upper limit vary 
widely from those at the lower limit An explanation ts attempted by the use of the 
Schhercn photographs. F M SyVHES 

Nitration of diethylene glycol Ww If RiNrcvnACH ant* If A. Aarovshn !nd 
F*i l hem 23, lfO-.!{l < V51) — Com diethylene gljcol contains usually about f>~o 
ethjlene given) The latter was removed by fractional ibstn and freezing Pure 
diethvlcne glycol lias a 1 p of — 115* instead of — 11 3* given in the literature There 

were investigated the effects of the ratio of UNO, to H,SO« in the mixed acid, the % H,0 
m the mixed acid the ratio of UNO, to diethylene glycol in nitration thesoty of the dim- 
tratein spent acid the effect of temp w nitration, oxidation loss in nitration and purifica- 
tion losses Dicth>lene glycol duutrate is unstable in the presence of acid, is easily 
decomposed by heat and empirical beat tests ore no more applicable than with nitro- 
glycerin Diethylene glycol dmitrnte remained stable for 1 vr at ambient temp 
It is toxic like nitrogli ccnrt F- M, Svmmes 

High bnsance studies, in. Dynamite and Penthrmit m plastic and frozen state*. 
Airoru Stettbaoie* Z its SchieuSprenttiogv 25, R ltt(lH31), cf C A 23, 
1(174 —Nitroglycerin, mtroglycol or gelatin Penthnmt* froxen at a temp as low as 
—40* are more bnsant than when m liquid or plastic form, as shown bv tests rm •• 
mm I'e plates. At —7 5* to —SO* glycol dimtrate merely deflagrates, blasting gelatin 
explodes with greatly reduced bnsance. pure nitroglytrnn explodes with unalteted 
effect while Penthnmt exhibits increased brtsancc S believes that these differences 
in behavior cannot be satisfactorily explained by differences in them or phys proper 
ties The tests made serve to emphasize the high bnsance of the rcnUirmit* under 
all conditions C G Storm 

Firedamp, its eharactenstics tod detection. Coliv McLtctm Iron Coat 
Trades Rev 121, 8XM(t9K)) —Tbe amt and rate of emission of gas from coal were 
detd They vary widely in different seams, varying from a trace to 8 8 cu ft per ton 
of coal mlS hra. in the samples reported Sampling of the gas by means of rubber 
pump and balloon 15 desenbrd Leslie II Draw 

The testing of blasting caps A ILud and H Koevev 7 grr Sckiest~Spren( 
stojfw 25, 313-8 433 9 463-8(1130) — Tbe general principle proposed by T cop and 
developed by W ohlfr (C A 21, 3744) of testing blasting caps against desensitized tiitro 
compels gives satisfactory results, provided test conditions arc uniform TNT of 
standard punty is screened through 05 mm mesh with a du'ter screen of 0 l.Vrmn 


proportions, the talc content varying by 5% increments, and the mixts arc pressed at 
1250 kg /cm * in blocVs 25 mm in chain and 41-2 mm high, with a cavity for inser 
tion of the blasting cap These blocks do not become insensitive on storage as do mixt< 
contg oils The blocks are detonated on Pb plates 3 cm thick, and the diam of the 
depression is measured after filing the rough edges This diam decreases with in- 
creasing talc content until it is only the diam of the block when the latter fails to deto- 
T "t initiating effect of s Wasting cap is measured by the percentage to which 
1 may ^ increased before failure results Straight Hg(ONC), caps failed at 
- 5 % talc compound TNT caps at 50% and tetry leaps at 61 % A senes of tests was also 

n J al * e a binder method of (Cast and the Trauzt Pb block test, which compared 

the effects of TNT charges desensitized with 30% talc when initiated with caps loaded 
M> llg(ONC), and KCtO, 00/ia, (P) Hg(ONC)„ (O TNT. 
, 'ini pentaerythntol tetranitxate In C. X) and JS, priming charges Of a 
mixt oi 1 b tnmtroresoranate and PbN« were used The order of bnsance was fouad 
to increase from A to E In c\ ety case, increased d of charge in tbe caps gave higher 
bnsance The latter was shown to vary with the rate of detonation of the cap charge 
c *’ c , d “ * x «•«' o f detonation X <77273) X I*. General confirmation 
ot the above relations was also obtained m tests of the caps alone on 7-ram Pb plates 
\ anations »n the form of the base of the cap (flat or concave) do not affect the initiating 
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effect of the cap ns they do the results of the Pb plate test Roth Cu and A! caps r»vc 
substantially the same results In stmljing the effect o[ vnriitions in granulation of 
the TNT used in the desensitised charges, it was found tint granulations from 0 15 
to 0 fiO-nim mesh showed ngiiil sensitiveness (desensitirntion limit 13% talc), the 
same TNT pulverized to dust In a hall mill was more sensitive (50% tale), when it 
was fused and piiherlzcd, its sensitiveness decreased (10 515% tile) Vnnitions in 
pressures used tii Mocking the TNT talc mists had a negligible effect on the results, 
with pressures from TNI to 2000 kg /cm ’ ttie dv sensitization limit was the same (10% 
talc) Lower pressures gave a decrease in sensitiveness An aj'p is described and 
illustrated for cutting open Masting caps in order to remow the charge intact rorcxatnii 
and analysis C O Storm 

Explosions occurring during the use of ethylene. I'rankmn D Johnson ani> 
HvchCahot Aith Surgen 22, 1(15-221(1931) John T Ms ms 

Under-water explosions -"torpedo" effect. M Tospcitti / fts 5rA»«s- 
Sf-rrarstoffte 25, -111* 7(19.50) Tests conducted by T lend to conclusions exactly 
opposite to those of Stettlwcbcr (C A 24, 00 IS) Charges of It g TNT (d I t) and 
of 17 g IVnthrit h(>/20 (d It*) m cslimincnl metal cartrulgrs 21 mm in diam were 
detonated on C> <Vmm l‘c plates resting on an J c ci tinder rndnsing n seal. i| mr chain 
l*er Tests were made in air and also with the entire a pp utuUrO 5ni of wntrr Photo 
graphs of the 1 e plates show that with both explosives the under water effect was np 
preciably greater than that obtained in air C G Storm 

Explosion in an acld-mlxlng plant. S. II Nrwmsn and II E Watts lintish 
Uomt Qf\(t RtfvH 1931, IS pp — l he explosion occurred In an acid mixing tank in the 
plsnt of Hickson and Partners, Ltd . Cnsttcford. Yorkshire. Png . on July 4. 1910 
11 NO, (1>7-.S%) was l*cing added to 2-3 tons of If,SO, (approx N>%) recoirml from 
spent acid from the maimf of mono- and di mlro compds of C»U,nm! PliMc Violent 
evolution of fumes was followed by flsme and an explosion which caused much damage 
to the plant and the loss of 13 lives Investigation showed that the storage tank from 
which the ILRO, was drawn contained large quantities of a mixt of nltro compds re- 
sulting from Jong accumulation When UNO, was added to samples of these intro 
compds mixed with H,SO«. a marked rise in temp occurred with a strong evolution 
of fumes A mlxt of the nttro compds (2 vols ) with UNO, (t sails ) was highly com 
bustible Of this mixt 370 g was loaded in on 1R pounder steel artillery shell, pro- 
vided with a booster of 50 g. tetryl, in which n no R detonator was placid On firing 
the latter, the charge detonated, causing fragmentation equal to that produced by picric 
acid It was concluded that the reaction of the UNO, with the intro compds in the 
ll,SO, caused the explosion of the mixing tank C G Storm 


Nttro and amino compounds Safe practices in production of explosives materials 
(Ainsworth) 25. Starch explosion hazards reduced by safety measures (Prick, 
Brown) 12. Nitrocellulose from wood-pulp board (llrit pat 330.235) 23, Recovery 
of UNO, (Can pat. 30S.S70) 18. 

Explosives. Charles V. A E Baron. Pr. 691,460, Tuty 20, 1929 Explosives 
are coated with coal or vegetable tar. petroleum, etc , by dissolving the coating sub- 
stance In a suitable solvent such as CCf, or rmneml oils, mixing with the explosive ami 
heating, with stimng. in an autoclave. The solvent is afterward recovered by dtsln 
under vacuum 

Explosives. Walter Friepericii I*r 604,057, April 10, 1930 Cvchc ketone- 
ales or cyclic ales such as tetramethjlolcytlohexanone, tctnmethylotcvclopcntaiione 
or octomethvlolcyclohexanediol are converted into nitrates The nitrites may be 
used alone or mixed with other explosives 

Explosives. Oskar Matter Ger. £13.033, Mnv 27, 102(1 Pure, readily ex- 
plosive Tb azide Is prepd. by treating N« azide with nlk earth soln (f t . (AeO),Ra) 
and then with PbCO, 

Explosives. LuoroLDO Parodi-Delxino Ger. 513.507. Oct. 30, 1925 Nitro 
powders, with or without a nitroglycerol content, are gelatined and stabilized bv addn 
of phthalidc or homologs Thus, arttllery explosive may consist of nitrocellulose, 
nitroglycerol and phthalidc. 

Nitroglycerin. A Sczrsnn and J. Meissner. Brit. 330,253, Juiv £, JP29. Sepn. 
of nitroglycerin from residuary acid is effected by passing the crude liquid through 
a vessel has ing an inclined longitudinal axis so that the particles move generally parallel 
to this axis, the add downwardly and the nitroglycerin upward Various details of 
app and operation are described 
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“Gu" cartridge. Rtbos C. Goss (to Lake Erie Chem. Co), U. S. 1,792X110 
Feb JO A compn coot* gelatin and glycerol b used os the container material of 
cartridge* such as those contg an aiphyxutmg or disabling chemical to be tired from 
a pistol 

Fire-producing compositions. Feanwaxo Rives*. Austrian 120,172, June 15. 
1910 A fire producing compn cast in stick or rod form comprises a combustible base 
giving only a little ash. eg. cellulose nitrate or acetate, together with oxldtttng agents 
and readily combustible substances, e g , KCIO, and S, with, if desired, addns. for 
regulating the rate of combustion, e g , The proportions of the ingredients 

are selected mo that the stick or rod can be ignited by /notion, blown out and Ignited 
again as required Glass powder. Carborundum or the tike may be included to increase 
the sensitiveness to friction A suitable compn u cellulose nitrate GO-75, camphor 
C-14, KCIO, J 1-20. K.Cr.O, 2.5. (NH«),C,0« 2J5. S 2 5. glass meal 5-15 and ZnO 5-10% 


25-DYES AND TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 


u a. crrjrer 

The chemistry of tarkey-red dyeing Lytle R. Pa*ks. J. Fhyz. Chem 35. 
488-510(1931) — The history of turkey red dyeing rs reviewed and the chemistry of 
the vanoui operations studied, A new short process is proposed which gives a color 
nut as bright and fart as any produced by the older methods. JI. V.', LEAHY 
Tiitro and amino compound*. Sife practice* is production of dyestuffs and ex- 
plosive* material*. Cran. Aws-wowi. Am. Dytnujf Reptr. 20, 12fW(1031) — 
Prevention methods and remedies for poisoning by various tutro and ammo oornpds. 
Me ^ T “: ... . „ , . Robebt } l0P0»no*s 

Formic add in the textile Industry. K. L Soicvaacim. Ptoe. Am Auoc 
L eX rt/S > ‘,V n & l or'‘*‘t9n , .5-9, Am DynluJ Rtpit 20, 144-7(1931) —The use 
of JICOOH in the dye bath as a awellmg agent, in cross dyeing and as an eshansting 
agent is discussed. Miltos Ha«ejs 

j-, n ble,lA,n C- w - L. Saveli, and J W. Ivey 

Am Dycsluff Reptr 20, 0. 100(19311—0 bleaches may be used from atmospheric 
temps, (cold) to 130 F in the form of strongly alk. to slightly acid hypochlorites 
Bleaches are prepd. by dissolving Cl in caustic soda sola. Nil! CO, is unsuitable and 
unnecessary as a constituent of bleach liquors Stock solas are generally made at a 
eonen. of approx. 20 g per 1 of available CL Miltox Has sis 

Eleaehmg with liquid chlorine or hydrogen peroxide 100 volume for hosiery. O. H 
2n?5Mn^i A , ,S0C Tciiiu fhem Colmnt Mil, EM; Am. Dytituf Krttr. 
au, 151 3(1931; A discussion of formulas and thrir *p application jn bleaching 

(ml^ST. i*SSSSf'‘ torfc ‘ ott - ° s “™ ■*” W E5 S 

«n ?! *£“« of *«ric in particle* on the gurfaco of the («Qk) cotoon 

Vtik?£ Z tuLnf?oSi 5 1 CmKO J,KD M - Mivasaxa. Bull. Srruull 
on li*. —r’wnng the drying of the cocoon the Sen cm particles 

SatOir^Sf m “*» tteir phys. properties change in such a way 

and tartndur u ‘I?*? 5 *' 1 the furiace tewioo. viscosity, n 

and turbidity and colloidal properties of the senew sola, in water are altered 

^^ Utt Walt** FmoiAZEf. Crsm.-Zlg 55. 93~* 
Skews are washed fo ? lt5 j D * 1536 resistance to boiling of acetate silk yam. 

(Sn £”\ tMted by boihng for 1 hr. ,n dirtd, water and lined 

the boiled skeins are w!!?« E°r testing breaking strength, elongation and ehirtioity, 
m tta&hSSS? ** hri “ humidity, and 100 threads are then tested 

M add^St «tul SsoS ? ,ned by * "«*bted thread with 

tion on unloadm c . c the 5f ea ^ ,n 5 «trength, and measuring the contrac- 

s. 1 . Kmstr uS’b'iST jSS*“ *^l£L7x?(?.!£. 
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decreases in fr\ tender the cloth white increases tend to male it stronger. Ordinary 
blenched doth was strengthened by treatment with dd alkali MitTOS Harris 
T he effect of cleansing agents on linen and cotton. Emil J. Simola. Ada Chem. 
Fenmca 3, 89-01(1930) —One g per 1. of McCHiSO,NClNn 3H,0 has n little less 
wealening action on linen and cotton than has 0 5 g per 1 of perborate bleaching agent 
because of the greater stability of the former on boiling A mixt of 6 g of soap with 
3 g per l of soda wenlcned cotton 16% in 25 washings and 22% in 60 washings. Tor 
linen the values were 25 and 62%. resp For soda alone (0 g per 1 ) the values were 
0 and 12%. resp . for cotton and G and 3%. resp . for linen Ten g per 1 of Mar- 
seilles soap, with a water content of 20%. weakened cotton 10% in 25 washings and 
28% in 60 washings, with vnlucs of 2G and 46%. resp . for linen Soaps prepd from 
hnsced oils, soy bean oils. Na and K stearates, oteates and palmitates showed that in 
water of 4 degrees hardness the greatest weakening of cloth occurred with soaps contg 
acids of high 1 no or high degree of unsatn The cloth wt Increased in all washings, 
being greatest when water of a high degree of hardness was used The weakening of 
cloth when distd water, water of 4 degrees hardness and water of 25 4 degrees hard- 
ness were used were, rtsp, fr-15, 8-19 and 24 39% For water of 4 degrees hard- 
ness the greatest weakening occurred with soaps contg Na salts of acids of high I no 
or high unsatn as in soy bean oil and linseed oil, being about 25% for cotton and 35% 
for linen in 25 washings \\ lien sonps contg Na salts of satd acids as in coconut oil 
and tallow were usrd the weakening effect on cotton was 10% and on linen 15%^ in 
25 washings The drying of the cloth also greatly affects its strength, the weakening 
varying directly with the time necessary to dry The cloth weakening was directly 
proportional to the amt. of Ca and Mg salts of unsatd. acid pptd on the cloth fibers. 
These salts lmc some effect on the air oxidation of the cloth, and catalyze its autoxi- 
dation during drying, hence it is imperative that the doth be dned as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Cn and Mg salts must be prevented from forming, or, if this is not possible, 
they must lie presented from oxidition during drying of the doth Satd acids will 
cause a pptn on the doth fibers, but the salts are not oxidized, and have less weaken- 
ing action on the doth. Satd acids prepd from unsatd acids were difficult to purify, 
nnd discolored the doth on long standing. Substances may be added which keep Ca 
and Mg salts In emulsion form and prevent pptn on the cloth fibers One cu m. of 
water of 12 degrees hardness requires 2 kg. of Na soap to soften, nnd results fn a pptn 
of Cn and Mg salts, so the most effective method of preventing their formation Is to 
soften the waiter preliminary to its use Perborate solns have about the same effect 
on cloth w iakeinng ns soaps contg a high percentage of unsatd adds S. A. K. 

Newer preparation for cmulsdrlns, wetting out and washing. A. SaImony- 
KAVsrrN A ger Ttxtil Ind 33, G77(1930) — "Flcrhcnol M Superior” Is described 
ns a dyeing oil for rayon nnd rayon mixts with sitk nnd wool, "Flcrhcnol 11 T Special" 
Is nn anhydrous coned product for degreasing vegetable fibers; "Appret-Flerhenol," 
a finishing oil stable with MgSO,; “Nco ricrhcnol.” a wetting out agent with un- 
usual brightening nnd softening properties, "Visco-Flerhenol 1”' nnd "Visco Flerhenol 
A” are for brightening nnd dyeing cotton and rayons; "Enfullon II” and "rnfullon 
Extra” for fulling and washing of woolens All of these products arc stable to hard 
wntcr, easily sol . rinse well and arc inexpensive. II. r. Lrui-old 


. Tbe photoelectric measurement of luster (Dcsdleds) 2. Experiments with N fer- 
tilizers on cotton (Mandruigin) 15. Textile soap (IIauibrstadt) 27. Purely ali- 
phatic strep to-pen tame thin dyes (KOnig. Rbcner) 10. Constitution of colorless and 
colored tnpheny Ime thane derivatives fLirsatrrz) JO. Protecting (textile materials} 
from fungi (fint. pat IS. 


Annuaire des soles et des soles artifleieUes, 1930. Paris- L' Edition textile 
757 pp F. 55 Reviewed in C/rtmt* Be Irtdus/rte 24, 1287(1030). 

Hegel, K. T.: Teitildiemische Erflndungen. Lfg. 6. Wittenberg- A. Ziem- 
T V«1ag_^raper, M. 10 Reviewed in J. Soc. Dyers Colourtsls 47, 40(1931). Cf. 


Scottish Dyes, Ltd. Ccr. 512.S21, May 12. 1927. See Brit. 278.039 
(C. A. 22, 2GG7). 

, Dyei * x 1 ' G> FMTOBNmD A.-G. (Wilhelm Eckert, inventor). Gcr. 613,600, Oct. 
N -contg dyes are produced by nitrating naphthoylenediarylimidaxole and 
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reducing the product Thu* MA8-riapfithoylenrdil>enzimidazoJe (obtained by con- 
denims 1 4 S.K-nsphthaU-netctracatboxylie add with o phenylcoedumme as described 
in Cor 43!) M2) is nitrated with HNOi and reduced with Na,S,0» to give a dye which 
colors cotton scarlet in a green vat Other examples are given 

Dyes J G Pardevivd A -G Frit 337,021. June 21. 1020 Anlhrarpimonc 
dyes (or wool arc made by condensing the Cu compd of a 1 hydroxy-4 haloanthra 
qinnoncsutfonic acid with an alkyl , aryl , cyeloalkyl , aralkyl or acylamtno compd , 
the ammo residue entering the 4 position Suitable starting materials include acetyl p- 
nVienvlenediamme m phenyletiediamine and acetyl m totvlenediamine 

Vat dyes L Cassflla Ik Co . Ges Frit 330,435, Pec 10,1928 Sec Gcr 

S07 5W(C A 25,823) _ ^ „ , 

Dyes, hoc anon pour l tvo cutx k BAcr Brit 330,775, Oct 3, 1929 Jsodi- 
henzantbrone is chlorinated (1) with ShCl> In I’hNO, to form a blue violet dye, (2) 
with stilluryl chloride and I in PhNOi or (3) with Cl and I in PhNO,, to form a similar 
dye, or 14) wiih 1 eCl, In trichlorobcnzcne. also lorming a similir dye 

Pyes (dibenzsntirone derivatives). I n Anderson, R T, Thomson, J Thomas 
and Scottish Dyes, Ltd lint 33d JIGS, May 0, 1029 Ry the alkali fusion of B: 
l.Bs t' riitienzanlhronyls substituted by phenoxy, nitro or simple amino groups (hut 
having the 2 position free) dyes are obtained producing reddish blue, greenish black 
or greenish gray shades on cotton Several examples arc given 

A zo dye* I G Parbenivd A -G Bnt 330,038, July 10, 1929 Dyes are 
formed in substance or on the filler (which may be regenerated cellulose or cellulose 
esters or ethers) by coupling a diaro, tetraio or dnnuio compd free from sulfonic, 
hydroxy and carboxy groups with a 2',3' hydroxynapbthoyM amino-1 alkoxymelbyl- 
benzene Numerous examples of coupling components arc given 

Aro dyes I G Farbenind A -G Bnt 335 893. April 30, 1929 A diamine of 
the general formula NHr—R— R'—R—NIfi in which R is an aromatic and R' a hy 
droaromatic residue (all of which may be substituted or not) is tetrazotized and coupled 
with 2 mol proportions of the same or different coupling components one of which 
may be a diaro compd or may be diazotized and coupled with another component 
Numerous examples are given of dyes of diffirent colors for dyeing wool, silk, etc 
Aro dyes Soc avov pour l'ino ctUK k HAle Bnt. 3.35,890, June 25, 1929 
Cotton is dyed olive green in the presence of Cr salts by the dye produced by coupling 
2 s.ulfo-4-oxy a (? naphtbopbenatme with diazotized 4 mtro-2 nmino-1 phenol 6 sulfonic 
acid, and instead of the latter compd there may be em ployed 0 amsidme, p mtroanilme. 
sulfamhc acid or p nitroamlme-o sulfonic acid Vartans other dyes also ore described 
derived from components of similar type, and methods are given for producing azines 
used as intermediate* 

Am dye* Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd , and R Brightman Bnt 
336 300, Aug 15, 1929 Azo dyes for wool are formed by coupling tetrazotized m,m'- 
tohdme with one mol proportion of salicylic acid and orte mol proportion of 2 naphthol, 
a 2 naphtholmonosulfomc acid. 2 napbthylamine-0 sulfonic acid or 2 mcthylamino 
naphthalene 7 sulfonic acid Cf C A 25, 500 

Azo dyes. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd Ft 694,730, April 29, 1930 
New aro dyes are prepd by diazotuing a p-nitioomine or a p-acetamidoamme of the 
C*Hi series contg at least one alkoxy group in tbe mol , combining with a naphthol, 
naphthoisulfonic acid or a A? substituted 2,8-aminonaphtholsuIfomc acid, reducing 
or hydrolyzmg the product obtained, diazotuing again and coupling with a 1,8- or a 
2,8-amiiumaphtholmono- or di sulfonic acid Thus, 5- nitro- 2 amsidme Is diazotized 
and coupled with 2 phcnyJammo-8 naphthol-G sulfonic acid The product ts reduced, 
diazotized and coupled with 1 fi arumonaphtho! 2,4-disulfomc acid, giving a product 
which dyes viscose silk a deep blue Other examples with a list of components and 
the colors obtained are given 

Azo dyes. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd Tt 694,559. April 26, 1930 
Azo dyes are prepd by coupling with coupling components a tetrazotized diamine of 
the general formula NH,C.lLNHXNHC,H,Nlf, in which X is a chain of 2 or more 
t-il, groups or a chain of CH, and CO groups, or by combining a diazotized amine of 
the general formula YC.ILNHXNHC.H.NH,, m which X has the same significance 
ana v is a NO: or acylamino group, with a constituent which contains no NHj group, 
reducing the NO» group or hydrolyzing the arylammo group, dmotizing and coupling 
ltn another constituent The dyes give regular colors on regenerated cellulose silk 
£ pe v con, P° und * «» dyes. I G Farsentot). A -G Bnt 336,971, July 22, 
{substantive o-carboxyazo dye* contg Cu are formed by the action of a coppen*- 
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tut agent such *s CnSCh m dies obtained bv coupling tctnuotiicd 4,4 -diaminodi- 
nbrm l i*.«* dwntbwxx lie add with £ similar or dissimilar mol proportions of an amino, 
naphthohllsulfontc acid or a nncleaily substitution product of such an acid (other than 
acids sntwtitiHnl in the amino group) The dvr mav also W ptelx! in the presence 
of a suitable coppering a tent The dyes thus formed produce mainly blue and gray 
shades tui cotton and u«we, Several examples air given 

MonMio dyes. 1 O FawnimvA-O Unt SdH, NV. June 14. UiX Minina to 
d* t« which d»r owl (null an acid I vath bright yellow to red to \ Inlet to brownish shades fast 
10 wasfiing and to milting arr formed hr combining with a usual coupling component 
esmts at least one sulfonic group a diamtUrd aniline drm cxmlg a Imifegruatesi ben 
tene nucleus In f* position to the NHi group and which mar also contain a halogen 
aUMii or an alhl l or allow group in o-positlon to the Nlli group Numerous examples 
arc given 

Pluto dyes. It I nv IV'tT pr Nrxioras & Co I'tit Sotl.PIP, July (2. Itl>* 
thsam dies for cotton arr made be coupling diaro cxwnpdx free from sulio ami cailsuv 
groups with a .V anduolwntovUmlnobenm* l J-acld. diamtiring the momvuo product 
and coupling it with a sulfo- or catboxy'lndole Numerous examples arr pvett. 

Pluto dre*. J. K. C.KKis A O lUit 337.221. Nov IN 1H2S. ike It 
(C A.S 4.NV7) 

Plsaio drrs. Mr-icmo* Itorsmaa (to Chrmiscbc Tabril vonu Namhwl. II S 
l,7V2SV\ leb 10 jtv es'Uplmg one too) of a telrarodurs l with two molt id S'* 
amimv4‘.iurtlii l-A'-Jullo-l-phem l-3-psramiones or bv combination of the intermediate 
product* of one mol of a tetramdurj 1 and ot>e mo I of an arsl-c-lmlriHvvarl'mihc 
acid with one mol id a S'-aniimvd'-ineth) l-A'-sulfo-l phetis U'*j>s raroloue or be coup* 
bug the intermnhate prixluct of one mol of a tetmtisliarxl and one mot of a tV-amlno 
4'.meth\l-A’^ulfivl plirtn l-A-pirasolotic with one mol id an am component sub 
stantlvr am dies arr obtained, which when tbamtitrsl mi the fiber can lx- developed 
with uu<utfonatcil am component* (for Instance A naohthot. w diamines, phem tinetha l- 
pwamtoue) to shades wtsing from orange to ml. lichotnnv and dark brown, which 
arr fast to washing and can he discharges! with formaldrhsde-hiposuitite to purr 
white effects. The direct dselng* can also be hxwl with fomiahlehvde or bv an after 
treatment with f mtrodiarolvnrene The same diaro lira hie am die* cun lr ob- 
tained bv sulvstitutlng, for the :i'-amiiu>-l'-metti} t-,V-snlhvl.pheii)l.M'vr!»rohuira, 
the convs|ximhng Ji'.mlTO-V'mcthjUV'juUo-i.phcnsl-.Vpinijoloncs. and bv mincing 
in the nitro dies thus obtalneil the ultni group to the ft mi mi group bv treatment with 
NaS. Several examples with details of procedure are given 

Plain ilrci for acetyhelUilosc, Harmii Pimi'rrs Cv-ar., I.tp , J.mss lUnmirv 
and } aura lliu. Get. M3,7b3. Nov. t>. UCiV Sr Urit 27X1,42$ (C. A . 22, IWU). 

Vat dyes. I. Q I'aanvsiNii. A 4V (Max A. Kuns, Karl K (Merle and Ktieli 
Itrrthold, ini rut orsb Ger. 310.313. Apr. 2N llVJu, Green bhie i-ut dies contg halo- 
gen are prrpd bv trefttlng lenrantlirwicpiTamleanthnuie or its detiis. with HCISXh 
in the presence of ft ratab - *!, * t . Hg or I. and in the presence or absence of Hr or other 
broniinattng agent The products ghc gteener sliadc* than the die* described in 
Ger. 4"J,274 (c\ jt, 'Aill) b'xamples are glien 

Vat dyes. I G rAsnrstMv A -G (Heinrich Nereslieinier, inientor). Gcr. 
Rltt.TM, Aug IS UO» A cl dn. to MthlMO {C d. 25, lotVd lltue to green \»t die* 
similar to Home of those olitainable a« described in (k-r AW Old, are prepd bv the ac- 
tion of acid condensing agents on •ettnthtaquinonyld^imiinvl.i: tentaiuhraquinoues 
emitg at least one acilammo gmup, which wav he split otT or substituted after the 
eomlensatimi Thus, the ciindeusnthui pmlnct foun Sehh>md,2 Wnsanthraqmmuie 
and 1-amuuv.Vhensoilanmuvinthrattiiiuono nuv l< treatesl with I i CIS«.\ b'xamples 
are glien 

Vatdres. 1.0 rA*nrsiNjvA-a Tr P'M.IRJ. April IS, 1030 The 4 11 atoms 
of the C«H« ring in aiittiracpdiionc^M aeridmic ate substitutes! bv halogen atoms 
The dies are prvi'd after the pn’cesa of (Vr. A-7.2U. t g . bv comlensing the lenjvhc 
'T' tr f ."I t ehUiToanthraqulnoiiedJ carKsxi be acid with 2.A.4 A tctmhahvinihne and a 
tmal joining of the acnit«yie ting, or be intmtneing other hah-gen atoms into anthra- 
qulnoncacndoues the C»H» ring of which is jiiKnuutesI bv less than 4 halogen atoms, 
or by substituting with II the halogen contained (in addn to 4 atoms of hah'grn of the 
k«H« ling) In another part of the mol id the haWnthraeiumoneacndvine*. lixatnoles 
are risen * 

Vat djes. I. G. 1‘ vanes iNtv A <i. lY. (uiS.W?, April IN IPSO. The mists, of 
isomcrte 1.4.a.b naphthoi lencdiaryUmidamles ol>tainesl bv the prwesa of lY. (VX'.Sld 
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reducing the product Thin. 1 .4 5.8-naphthoylenrdibenzimidazole (obtained by con 
denting 1.4 5 8-naphthalenetetraearboxylic aad with o phenylrnediamme at described 
in Gcr 430,632) is rutrated with IlNOi and reduced with Na*S,0 ( to give a dye which 
colors cotton scarlet in a green vat. Other examples are given 

Dyes. I G Farbemnd A -G Bnt 337,021, June 21. 1929 Anthmuinone 
dyes lor wool are made by condensing the Cu compd of a 1 hydroiy-4 haloanthra 
qmnonesulfonic acid with an alkyl , aryl . cyefoalkyl , aralkyl- or icyhnmo compd . 
the amino residue entering the 4 position. Suitable starting materials include acetyl p- 
phcnylencdiamine, m phenylcnediamine and acetyl « tolylcnediamine 

Vat dyes. L Cassella & Co . Ges lint 336,405, Dec 10, 1928 See Ger 
507,558 (C A 25,823) 

Dyes. Soc anon pock l'ind cirnt A Bale Bnt. 336,775, Oct 3, 1920 Isodi- 
benzanthrone is chlorinated (1) with SbC!« in ITiN'O, to form a blue notet dye, (2) 
with suffuryl chloride and l in Ph.VOi or (3) mth Cl and l in Ph.VO,. to torn a similar 
dye, or (4) snth FeCI« in tnchlcrrobenzenc, also forming a similar dye 

Dyes (dibenzanthrone derivatives). I B Anderson, R. T. Thomson, J Thomas 
and Scomsn Dves. Ltd lint 330.2GS. May 0, 1929 By the alkali fusion of Bi- 

1 ,Bs I'-dibenzanthronyU substituted by phenoxy. mtro or simpte ammo groups (but 
having the 2 position free) dyes are obtained producing reddish blue, greenish black 
or greenish gray shades on cotton Several examples are given 

Aio dyes. I G Farbenind A.-G Bnt 336.938, July 10, 1929 Dyes are 
formed in substance or on the fiber (which may be regenerated cellulose or cellulose 
esters or ethers) by coupling a diazo. tetraro or diazoato compd free from sulfonic, 
hydroxy and caxboxy groups with a 2',3‘-hydroxynaphthoyJ-4 amino- 1-alkoxymcthyl- 
benzenc Numerous examples of coupling components are given 

Aio dyes. I G Fakbem vd A -G Brit- 335,893. Apnl 36, 1929 A diamine of 
the general formula NHr— R— R R— Nil, in which R is an aromatic and R' a hy 
droaromatic residue (all of which may be substituted or not) is tetrazotized and coupled 
with 2 mol proportions of the same or different coupling components one of which 
may be a diazo compd or may be diazotized and coupled with another component 
Numerous examples are given of dyes of different colors for dyeing wool, silk. etc. 

Aio dyes. Soc. anon pock lTvd ckim A Bale Bnt. 335.836, June 25, 1929 
Cotton is dyed olive green in the presence of Cr salts by the dye produced by coupling 

2 sulfo-4-oxy o.fl naphthophenaiine with diazotized 4-mtro-2 amino-1 phenol-6 sulfonic 
acid, and instead of the latter compd there may be employed e anmdine. p-rutroamline. 
sulfanilic aad or p-nitraanilme-o-sulfcmic aad Various other dyes also are described 
derived from components of similar type, and methods are riven for produang azines 
used as in termed utes- 

Aio dyes. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd , and R Brjchtma-n Bnt. 
336,150, Aug 15, 1929 Azo dyes for wool are formed by coupling tetrazolized m.m'- 
tobdme with one mol proportion of salicylic aad and one mol proportion of 2 naphthol, 
a 2 naphtholmonosulfomc aad. 2 naphthylamine-6-sulfonic aad or 2 methylamino- 
napbthalene-7-suIfonic aad Cf C A 25, 599 

Azo dyes. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd Fr 694,730, Apnl 29, 1930 
New azo dyes are prepd. by diazotizmg a p-mtroamine or a p-acetamidoamme of the 
C«H, senes contg at least one alkoxy group in the mol , combining with a naphthol, 
naphtholsullonic aad or a A’-substituted 2,8-aminonaphtholsulfomc aad. reduang 
or hydrolyzing the product obtained, diazotizmg again and coupling with a 1.8- or a 
2,8-aminonaphtholmono- or di sulfonic aad Thus, 5-nitrp-2-amsidme is diazotized 
and coupled with 2-phenylamino-8-naphtho!-6.sulfome aad The product a reduced, 
diazotized and coupled with 1,8-aimnonaphtbol 2,4-duulfonte aad, giving a product 
which dyes viscose silk a deep blue Other examples with a list of components and 
the colors obtained are given 

Azo dyes. Imperial Chemical Industries. Ltd Fr 694,539. Apnl 26, 1930 
Azo dyes are prepd. by coupling with coupling components a tetrazotized diamin e of 
the general formula NH, C«H«N HXXH C.H4N H, in which X is a chain of 2 or more 
CU, groups or a c h ai n of CM, and CO groups, or by combining a diazotized amine of 
the general formula Y CJUX I IXNH C.H ,N H,. in which X has the same significance 
and 1 is a NO, or acylammo group, with a constituent which contains no NHi group, 
reduang Kie NO, group or hydrolyzing the arylamino group, diazotizmg and couplmg 
constituent. The dyes give regular colors on regenerated cellulose silk 
1000 V^i ompoands , d 7 e *- LG F*<tBEViND A-G Bnt. 336.971, July 22. 

ss-j NQJmarttive n-earboxyazo dyes contg Cu are formed by the action of a coppenz- 
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ing agent such as CuSO* on dyes obtained by coupling tetrazotized -M'-diaminodi- 
phenyl-3,3 '-dicnrboxy lie add with 2 similar or dissimilar mol proportions of an anuno- 
naphtholdisulfonic acid or a nudearly substitution product of such an acid (other than 
acids substituted in the amino group). The dye may also be prepd m the presence 
of a suitable coppering agent The dyes thus formed produce mainly blue and gray 
shades on cotton and viscose. Several examples are given 

Honoazodyes, I G Farbevino A -G Bnt 336. 580, June 14, 1929. Monoazo 
dyes which dye wool from an acid bath bright yellow to red to violet to brownish shades fast 
to washing and to milling are formed by combining with a usual coupling component 
contg at least one sulfonic group a diazotized aniline denv contg a hydrogenated ben- 
zene nudeus in p- position to the NHj group and which may also contain a halogen 
atom or an alkyl or alkory group in ©-position to the NHj group. Numerous examples 
are given 

Disazo dyes. E I du Pont de Nemours & Co Bnt 336,645, July 12, 19 29 
Disazo dyes for cotton are made by coupling diazo compds free from sulfo and carboxy 
groups with a N aminobenzoylaminobenzoyl-J-aad. diazotizing the monoazo product 
and coupling it with a sulfo- or carboxy-indole. Numerous examples are given. 

Disaio dyes. J. R- Geicy A -G Bnt 337,224, Nor 15, 1928. See Fr. 684,551 
(C A 24, 5507) 

Disazo dyes. Melchior Boevicer (to Chemische Fabnlc vorm. Sandoz). U S 
1,792,355, Feb 10 By couphng one mol of a tetrazodiaryl with two mols. of 3'- 
amino-l'-methyl-5'-sulfo-l-phenyl-5-pyrazolones or by combination of the intermediate 
products of one mol of a tetrazodiaryl and one mol of an aryl-o-hydroxycarlxnrvlic 
aad with one mol of a 3*-amino-4 '-methyl-5 '-sulfo-l-phenyl 5-pyrazolone or by coup- 
hng the intermediate product of one mol. of a tetrazodiaryl and one mol of a 3' amino- 
4'-methyl-5'*sulf»-l-phen> 1-5-pyrazolone with one moL of an azo component sub- 
stantive azo dyes are obtained, which when diazotized on the fiber can be developed 
with unsulfonated azo components (for instance 0 naphthol, m -diamines, phenylmethyl 
pyrazolone) to shades varying from orange to red. heliotrope and dark brown, which 
are fast to washing and can be discharged with formaldehyde-hyposulfite to pure 
white effects. The direct dyeings can also be fixed with formaldehyde or by an after 
treatment with p-mtrodiazobenzene The same diazotizable azo dyes can be ob- 
tained by substituting, for the 3'-araino-4'-rneth>I-5'-sulfo-l.phenyI-5-pyrazolones, 
the corresponding 3'-mtro-4'-methyl-5'-sulfo-l phenyl-5-pyrazolones. and by reducing 
m the mtro dyes thus obtained the mtro group to the amino group by treatment with 
NaS. Several examples with details of procedure are given 

Diazo dyes for acetylcellulose. British Dyestctys Coup , Ltd , James Baddiley 
and James Hm_ Ger 513,763, Nov 9. 1928 See Bnt. 270,428 (C. A. 72, 1692). 

Vat dyes. I. G Farbestnu A.-G (Max A. Kunz, Karl KObcrle and Ench 
BerthoJd, inventors) Ger. 516.313, Apr. 2S. 1929 Green blue vat dyes coat/;, halo- 
gen are prepd. by treating benzanthronepyrazoleanthrone or its denvs. with HC1SO, 
in the presence of a catalyst, i g , Hg or I, and in the presence or absence of Br or other 
bro mica ting agent The products give greener shades than the dyes described in 
Ger 492,274 (C A. 24, 2611). Examples are given. 

Vat dyes. I G Farbevtsd A.-G (Heinrich Neresheimer, inventor). Ger. 
516,784, Aug 18, 1929 Addn. to 513.046 (C A 25, 1396) Blue to green vat dyes 
similar to some of tho«e obtamahle as described in Ger 513 046, are prepd by the ac- 
tion of aad condensing agents on er-anthraquinonyl-3 ammo-l^l-benzanthraqumones 
contg at least one a cy lam ing group, which may be split off or substituted after the 
condensation. Thus, the condensation product from 3-chloro-l^-benzanthraqumone 
and 1 -ammo-5- be nzoylaminoan thru qurnoce may be treated with HCISOj Examples 
are given 

Vat dyes. I. G Farbexdtd A.-G Fr 694,152, April 18, 1930. The 4 H atoms 
of the C«H« nng in anthraqumone-2.1 aendone are substituted by halogen atoms 
The dyes are prepd. after the process of Ger 267,21 1. r g, by condensing the benzylic 
ester of l-chloroonthraqmnone-2-carboxyIic acid with 2^.4.5-tetrahalaanikne and a 
final joining of the aendone nng, or by introducing other halogen atoms into anthra- 
qnlnonea endones, the C t If, nng of which is substituted by less than 4 halogen atoms, 
or by substituting with H the halogen contained (in addn to 4 atoms of halogen of the" 
C«H ( nng) m another part of the moL of the haloaathraquinoneacndones. Examples 
are given. 

Vat dyes. I. G. Farbenzsd. A.-G. Fr. 693,997, April IS, 1930. The mixts. of 
isomeric l,4.5,S-naphthoylenediarylimidazoIes obtained by the process of Fr. 600,843 
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and’its addtt* are sepd into their 2 constituents 71 ip v-prr u effected by treatment 
with coned 11, SO, or by transforming them in the presence of *o appropriate diluent 
into their salt* and srpg these. Examples and formulas of the products obtained 
are riven. 

Vat dyes- I G Fmtwri A -C Fr. 693,919. June 14. 1929 The condensation 
products obtained from A'-dihydro- I,2\2.I '-aatiraquinpnazines by means of CJfiO 
or substances yielding CH,0 (ef Fr 346.3dS} are submitted to an oxidation or dehy- 
drogenation Examples are given. 

Vat dyes ef the thioindijo aenes. Ka*l Tmass. Tnaoooa Mniss'te* and Uatis 
Hevns (to General Aniline Works) U a 1,702.130. Feb 10 4.7.4'.7'-Tetramrthyl- 
5 V-dibromomdigo and other simitar hitogen compile. dye cotton blue from an ohve- 
RTcen vat and arc made by transforming ammo coropds. of the general formula 


CX CMe CY C(Nlfi) Cite CH wherein X stands for halogen and Y stands for If or 
the COOH group. into indigo dyes according to the process generally need for the prepn. 
of indigo dves from aromatic ammo comptls with a free o- position, or (rota e-aminoc*r- 
twixylie aads Several examples with details of procedure are riven. 

Vat dyes or Intermediates. I G FaaaBvnro A -C (Walter Mice and Robert 
Berliner, inventors) Ger 5IC.39S. Dec. 9, 192S. DianthraqumonyUmine derevs 
contg a th loxanthone nag and either one acyhtmino troop or an acrid one ring is treated 
frith If>SO, at a low temp Oxidation of the products may be neeessxry. Thus, the 
condensation product from 4-aminoanUiraqumonethioxentbone and 1 bcnxoylammo- 
fi-chloroanthraquinone may be treated with HtSO, at 20* and the product poured into 
wbU* contg a little NaN'O, Other examples are given also. The products are car- 
baxole denvs Cl C. A 23, 824 

Dye* and Intermediates- W Sit mi. J. Thomas and Scottish Dves. Ltd BnC 
330.9S2, Apnl 16. 1929 l.l‘-Dunthr*qumonyl denvs. contg Cl. Hr or sulfonic aod 
groups in the 2,2'-positions are prepd by condensing anthraquinone denvs. contg 
similar groups in the 2 position and a halogen atom or diato group in the l-positioa 
in the presence of Cu There may be employed as starting materials compdx. such 
as 1,2-dicbloroanthraqumane. l-amino-Si-bromoantbraquinoue or l-ammo-2-sulio- 
anthraqumone The 2 2'-sub*titurots m the products are easily replaceable by Other 
substituents, t g. treatment with Nil* forms 2.2 '-diannno- 1 . 1 '-dian thra qmnonyl 
which is converted to flavanthronc- 

Dyes and intermediate*. 1 G Fambnivd. A -Q (Max A. Kunr. Karl Kflberle 
and Gcrt Kochendorfer, inventors) Ger 616,399. Feb 16, 1929 See Fr. 6S0.9GS 
(C A 25. 1100) 

Dyes and intermediate*. I G Faslbevuto. A-G Fr G94.&53, May 2. 1930. 
Condensation products, some of which are dyes and intermediates, are prepd. by treat- 
ing with condensing agent* the products resulting from the reaction of aromatic o- 
anunocarboxylie adds, their denvs. or substitution product* with negatively substi- 
tuted heterocyclic eompds or with negatively substituted isocychc corapds. contg *t 
least 4 nngs, or the corresponding products resulting from the reaction of heterocyclic 
or isocyehc A' cotnpds contg at least 4 nog* and having at least one atom of 1 1 capable 
of being substituted fixed to the N, with aromatic carboxylic aads, negatively substi- 
tuted in the o- position to the COOH group, or their denvs. or substitution products. 
Thus, the condensation product of dihroracr3,4.8 9-dibetiiopyrene-5.10-quinone with 
2 raids, of the Et ester of 1-aminoanthraquintme 2 carboxylic acid is dissolved in coned. 
HiSO, and heated to 110-120“ for some time, the oxonmm salt of the product being 
pptd by water On hydrolysis a product is obtained which dyes cotton in brown- 
red shades from the vat Other examples are given 

Dye intermediates I G Faobkkixti A G Brit- 336,394. Sept. 27, 1929 
P-Arylatoinopbcnolcarboxylic acids art made by treating a dry alkali salt of a p-ary! 
nminophenol contg a free o position to the OH group and no sulfonic acid groups with 
CO, with use of heat and pressure. There may be used as starting materials 4- 
hydroxydiphenyfanune, 4 bydroxy-2'-methyldipbenylamrne, 4-hydrory-3'-methyl4i- 
ptaytaint, 4-hydroxy-J‘ methyldiphenylamine, 4 bydroxy-3-methyldipheuyUniioe 
(obtained from toluhydroquracrne and aniline). 4 hydroxy-3.4*-diraethyldiphenylamine 
ammt Cd from toluhydroquinone and p-toluidioe), and 4 hydroxy-3'-methoxydiphenyl- 

Dye Intermediate*. I G Fnwiminro. A -G Bnt 336.423. Oct. 14. 1929 Aryl- 
Wex of wwirylamnpphenolcarboxybc nods such as those obtained according to the 
process of Bnt 333./ 83 (C A. 25, 603) are made by reaction of the carboxylic group 
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(with or without previous acylatmg of the N atom) with an axylamiae in the presence 
of an aad-cond ensmg agent snch as PCh and a dilnent such as xylene, toluene, PhCl cr 
dunethylanilme, or, the carboxylic add may be first converted to the acid chloride 
by a reagent such as thionyl chloride and then condensed with an ary l - u ni nc in the 
presence of a diluent Numerous examples are given. 

Dye intermediates. I G Fakbbxxsd A-G Brit 336,800, Oct 18, 1929. Di- 
hydroiyanihdes of naphthalenedicarboxyhc acids, capable of being coupled with a 
d sax o compd-, are made by condensing a na ph thalen edicarboxylic acrd (other than 
a pen or an ortho acid) in the presence of PCh (or by using a naphthalenedicarboxyhc 
sad chloride directly) with a hydroxyary lamine which has a free o- or f'-postion rela- 
tive to the OH group such as 3- or 4-annnophenol, 1 methyl 2-anano-4-hydroxy ben- 
zene, 1 methyl 2 ammo-5- hydro iy benzene or the hie- The alkali salts of the prod- 
ucts are sol. in water and have an affinity for vegetable fibers. Naphthalene-1.4- and 
1,5-dicarboxyIic acid chlorides (which may be used as initial materials) are made by 
treating the corresponding acids with PCI*. 

Dye intermediates. I G Farbenind A.-G Bnt- 337,047. July 26, 1929 Amino 
hydroxyanthraqninones and then substitution products are obtained by condensing 
an acyl- or aroylannnophecol, or a homolog or substitution product, with pbthahc 
anhydride, or a substitution product, in the presence of a substance such as AlClt. 
saponifying, and ring closing when necessary m the usual manner. Examples are given 
of the production of 2,3-aminohydroxyanthraqumone from 2,2'-dimethoxydiphenyl- 
iirea, 1 -amino-t-hydroxyanthmquinone from l-benzoylammo-4-phenol and of several 
other similar reactions. 

Dye intermediate (l-chloromethylnaphthalene). I. G. Farhevccd A.-G. Bnt. 
337.2S9, Jan. 12, 1929. Cryst. naphthalene in aq suspension is treated with n on- 
polymerized formaldehyde and ccracd. HQ (suitably with gentle heating). 

Intermediates for azo dyes, t G Farbejond A -G Ger 516,156, Feb 8, 1929 
Nltroaryl arylides of the formula HORNIICOR'NOi, m which R and R' are the same 
or different aryl radicals of the C*H, senes, and in which the NOi group is in the m- 
or f>-paation to the CO group, while the o- or ^-position to the OH group is unsubsti- 
tiited. are converted by treatment with all- reducing agents into new compds. having 
a great affinity for cotton. The products are believed to be azoxy or azo compds. Ex- 
amples are given. 

Dyes of the anthraquiaone series. Fraxz Ackervaxn and Caul Apothexer (to 
Soc_ anon, pour l’ind- chim. 4 Bile). U. S. 1,792.313, Feb. 10 Reaction products 
such as those formed by heating, at 150-1 GO*, aromz tic. amines snch as PhNHj or p- 
anisidme with compds. such as (1,5- or 1 £)-dtur.no- (4 ,S- or 4.5)-dinitroanthraqainone. 
are subjected to careful redaction (suitably with Na sulfide or hydrosulfide), and there 
are thus obtained dyes soL in various org. solvents and which are suitable far dyeing 
cellulose esters and ethers or products such as nitrocellulose lacquers bine to blue-green 
shades. Several examples with details of procedure ere given. 

Fuchsin dyes- Heidblberger Gelattne-Fakkix Stoess £ Co (Albert Strig- 
mann, inventor). Ger. 513,610, Dec. 14, 192S. Fnehsin dyes are produced by oxi- 
dizing and nitrating fu chs i a in the presence of sulfummg agents and optionally reduc- 
ing the product. Thus, fuchsin is mixed with Na.-S-O, or Na-S-O, and treated with 
HNO> and HjSO*. The Na and NH* salts of the dye color wool yellow in a weak AcOII 
bath. Another example is given. Cf. C. A. 24, 4639. 

Sulfur dyes. I. G Farbentxd. A.-G Bnt. 336.061. Sept. 2, 1929. Sulfur dyes 
are made by snlfunring a 2-(4'-hydroxyarylamino)-6-arylanimon2phthalene (suitably 
with a polysulfide of high S con tent and in the presence of an inert org solvent such ax an 
aliphatic ale. of high b. p, a cyclic ale. or glycerol). The dyes produce bhnsh to green 
shades cm cotton from a Na sulfide b3th or hypcisntfite vat, and greener shades are 
obtained by snlfunring in the presence of a Co salt snch as the sulfide or cyanide. Sev- 
eral examples are given. 

Solftmetted dyes. I. G Farbentso A--G. Bnt. 337,061, July 27, 1929 The S 
dyes obtainable, as described in Bnt. 325,519 (C. A. 24, 4169), by heating halogenated 
dinaphthylene dioxides with S. with or without a high boil mg diluent, or by submitting 
them to poljso3S.de fusion, are treated either in substance or on the fiber with alkylating 
or aralkylatiag agents as described in Brit. 317,776 (Cl A. 24, 2306) Several examples 
are green. 

Wool dyes. I. G Farbe-'TPtd A.-G Fr. 694.0SS, April 37, 1930. One mol. of a 
secondary amine of the C*H* series contg 2 primary NH, groups in position o with 
respect to the secondary amine group and at least one SOjH group is heated with one 
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mol of the C«H« senes contg 2 NO, groups in exposition and a NO, croup in /x position 
with respect to an exchangeable atom or atomic croup Thus, 2.6-diaminodiphrnyI- 
amme-4 sulfonic acid is dissolved in water and the neutralised sola u condensed at 
70-80° with 2 4 6 tnmtroamsole in the presence of Na,CO». The product is pptd. 
b> NaCl and dyes wool in yellowish brown shades Other examples are given. 

Anthanthrone derivatives. 1 G Tawemsd A -G (Mix A Kunz. Karl KOberle 
and Cnch Hcrthold. inventors) Get. 510,312. Au* 10. 192S See Fr. G78.055.(C. A . 
24, 3248) 

Dibenzopjrenequinones. Georg K*tvzi_Eiv and Ilcivxicn \ ollilivn (to Gen 
eral Aniline Works) U S 1.792.10, Teb 10 Vat dyes are formed by the reaction 
(with introduction of O into the reaction mut ) at temps, of 110-50* of o-benioyl 
naphthalene or other suitable or aroy tnaphthalrnes with benzoyl chloride or other 
suitable rompd. of the general formula aryl— CO— X (in which X stands for a halo- 
gen atom or for the group — O— CO — aryl, as in aromatic carboxylic acid chlorides or 
carboxylic anhydrides), in the presence of A1CU. The reaction may require 20-GO 
hrs 1 samples and details of procedure are given 

Diphthaloylnaphthalene. I G Farbemvd. A -G Fr. G94.S90. May 2, 1930 
1.2 5,CxDiphthaioy Inaphthalcne. m 410*. and its substitution products arc prepd by 
treating 2\2'-dicyan&-l,5-dibcnzo>lnaphthalene with an acid-condensing a pent. If 
desired the cyano croups may first be changed to COOU croups. With sufficiently 
moderate conditions 2'-carboxybenroy Inaphthanthraquinone may be obtained as an 
intermediate product. The prrpn. of 1.2.5.G-(2’2’-dichlorodiphthaloy Inaphthalcne), 
m above 400*. is also described The products are intermediates far dyes 

Dyeing with rat dyes. I G Farbemvd A -G (Ludwic LGchner. ius-entor). 
Ger 513 520, Sept 12, 192S Polychromatic effects are produced by using ester salts 
of vat dies The poods are impregnated with an all., soln of 2,3 hydroxynaphthoic 
acid arylides, and printed out successively with aromatic diaio compd*. of wt dyes, 
with addn of NaNO, The vat dye is developed In the dned goods by acid and the 
rolled goods are then scoured and treated with a hot dll ilk soln A small quantity 
of reducing agent such as CH,0. glucose, etc . may be added to the vat dye printing 
paste In an example, the goods are soaked m a soln contg 2 3 hydroxymsphthoyl- 
o-tolmdine Turkey red oil and XaOH, and dned For rrd shades, the goods are 
printed out with a paste contg the diazo soln from 4-ch!oro-2-toluidine-!!Cl. water, 
NaNO-, AcON’a and starch For blue shades the material is printed out with a soln 
contg ester salts of tetrabromomdigo. NaNO,. water and starch Several other ex- 
amples are given 

Dyeing or treating threads. Hen-rv Dreytcs. Fr 094 SS0, May 2. 1930 Liquids 
such as sire or dyes are applied to threads while they pass below the edge of an annular 
or cylindrical member sen mg to guide the thread to a bobbin or cake of thread 

Dyeing cotton Oravienbvrcer Ctieuische Fabxik A -G (Kurt Lindner. 
Rudolf Kulrn and Max Trapke. inventors) Ger 513,843, Jan 11. 1924 Dyes, es 
pecially napbthol dyes are applied directly to cotton, the process being earned out 
m the presence of hydrogenated phenols and nonsulfonated soap in the proportions 
l or less 4 Thus, the uo dye from dianisidinc and l-amino-S-naphthol-4-sulfonic 
acid (Chicago blue B) is used directly to color cotton blue in the presence of coconut 
oil, oleic acid and cresol Other examples are given 

Dyeing wool yam. Firxia H Kravi. Ger 513.062, April 24. 1927. Details 
are given of app for receiving the spools and supplying the dye liquor 
_ , f 5£* m £ artl £ clsl , Kllk - i ih*8rial Chemical. Industries, Ltd. Fr 694,856. May 
“• Textiles of regenerated cellulose are dyed regular blue shades by applying 

to the textile a diazo dye obtained by coupling a diazotized ammoazo compd. with a 
1.S- or _ S-aminonaphthol mono- or -di-sulfomc acid, the ammoazo compd being ob- 
ttuned by coupling with a naphthol or naphtbolsulfomc acid or with a A'-substituted 
Cenv or -.8 aminonaphtholsulfomc aad, either diazotized p-mtroanitine (or a *ub- 
stituted dem excepting alkoxy dens s.) or diazotized 6-aminoacctamlide (or a substi 
tuted denv excepting alkoxy den vs ), the coupling being followed by reduction of the 
Sro u P m one case or hydrolysis of the acetylamino group in the other Exam 
pies and a list of components with the colors obtained are given Fr 694.857 describes 
a process for obtaining regular dyes on textiles of regenerated cellulose by applying to 
the textile a monoazo dye obtained by diazotuing an oxamic acid of the benzidine 
a na Phtho! sulfonic acid, a sulfonic acid of naphthylanune, 
1 .S-ami nonaphtholsulfomC aad l.S-dihydroxynaphlhalencsulfonic and. m-dihydroxy- 
benzene d-m . m diammobenrene d-nv or m nmmohydroxy benzene denv Exam 
pies and a list of components with the colors obtained are giWn Cf C A 25, I6S5 
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Dyeing cellulose esters or ethers. I G Farbenind A -G (Wilhelm Eckert, 
Carl E Muller and Walter Gmelm, inventors) Ger. 516,982, Feb 2, 1929. Addn 
to 515,029 (C A 25, 1685) The method of Ger 515,029 is modified by using naph- 
thalimide-4 sulfamic acnl or the corresponding denvs or their salts instead of 4 amino- 
naphthalimide or the denvs mentioned Examples are given 

Dyeing skins, furs, feathers, etc. I G Farbenind A -G (Karl Marx and Karl 
Bittner, inventors) Ger 513,525, Apr 14, 1927 Use is made of a soln contg an 
oxidizing agent and a salt of the base f>-RC«H,NHCiH*NH alkylene-OH-p', where 
R<=>H, CHt, OCHj or halogen The material may be mordanted In the example, 
skins are treated with an aq soln of HiOj and 4-hydroxyethylaminodiphenylaraine- 
HC1 to produce a yellowish tint when mordanted with Fe alum A blue-violet color 
is given by 4 hydroxyethylamino-4'-methoiydipbenylamine-HCl 

Skem-dyeing apparatus. J Schuiipf Bnt 336,174, Dec 27, 1928 Structural 
features 

Apparatus for dyeing width fabrics. O Obermeyer Bnt 336,724, Aug 26, 
1929 Structural features 

Apparatus for dyeing cloth webs. Wu E Caffray (to Nashua Mfg Co ) U. S 
1,791,6 m, Feb 10 Various structural details are described 

Apparatus for dyeing nbbons, etc, H A Blundell and Blundell Bros (Luton), 
Ltd Bnt. 336,686, July 23, 1929 Structural features. 

Extracting dyes from dyed artificial matenals. Wit Wiiitehead (to Celanese 
Corji of America) U S 1,791,990. Feb 10 Dyed matenals formed from artificial 
org cellulose denvs such as cellulose acetate are treated with a soln. such as C,HCb 
together with about 2% of acetone, which acts as a swelling agent for the cellulose 
denv matenal and a solvent for dyes present. 

Reduction products of dyes. I. G Farbenind A -G Fr 693,904, Apnl 14, 1930 
Stable reduction compds which are difficultly sol in aq alkalies are prepd by sub- 
mitting to an alk reduction the symmetrical or asymmetncal dyes of the thiomdigo 
senes which are substituted in their mol , at least once, by a halogen alkyl or atkoxy 
group, the alkali being present in amt less than that used practically for the prepn. 
of the vat dyes in question Several examples are given 

Printing textiles. I G Farbenind A -G Fr 693,996, Apnl 15, 1930 Textiles 
arc printed with stable reduction products of thiomdigo dyes prepd by the process 
described m Fr 693.904 (preceding abstr ) and then treated in the usual manner. Ex- 
amples are given. Cf C A. 25, 1391 

Textile printing. I G. Farbenind A -G Fr. 694,643, April 23, 1930 Fast 
printings are obtained on vegetable fibers by direct pnnting in the usual way with 
dyes of the formula: 

X Y 


X 

RR'N 


X Y 

in which R' is an aryl ring which may be substituted, R is H or an alkyl or aralkyl group, 
X is H or a univalent substituent, Y is H or a univalent substituent, particularly a 
halogen These dyes are described in Ger 445,270 

Printing. I. G Farbenind A -G (Albrecht Schmidt and Ernst Pfeffer, in- 
ventors). Ger 515,305, Jan. 5. 1929 Prints obtained from vat dyes with the aid 
of methyl cellulose are fixed, without steaming, by means of a salt bath contg alkali 
and a reducing agent, eg, hyposulfite Examples are given 

Coloring textiles. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 694,750, Apnl 29. 1930 The solidity 
of dyes on textiles, etc, particularly anthraquinone denvs contg NHi, alkylamino 
or arylanuno groups, is improved by incorporating in the textiles before, after or dur- 
ing their dyeing, one or more urea bases such as dusoamylthiourea or tetramethyl- 
thiourea. A dispersion agent and a protective colloid may also be added Fr. 694,751 
describes a similar process m which one or more alkylated diary la mmo bases such as 
tetraalfcvldinminodiphenylmethane (or ethane) are used Cf C A 25, 1685 

Colored reserves in textile pnnting. I G Farbenind A-G Bnt, 335,968. 
July 22. 1929. Colored reserves are obtained by incorporating with the reserve, com 
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Desirable properties in paints for toys. W Adler Farbe u Lack 1931 1 65, 76-7. 
— Suitable pigments of n wide range o! colors for use in nq and non-aq media are dis- 
cussed. G. G. Sward 

Adhesion in the painting and in the gluing of wood. F L. Rrownb Ind. Eng 
Chrm 23, 2<M) -1(1031) — To improve materially, the durability of house paints on wood 
means must be discovered for making coatings adhere permanently so that they will 
wear away instead of falling off in pieces (cf C A 24,2313) Scientific approach to the 
problem requires a study of the nature of the adhesion between coatings and wood 
There are essential similanties between coatings clinging to wood surfaces and I lyers of 
glue joining surfaces in glued wood joints Knowledge already gamed about the ad- 
hesion between glue and wood (C .1 21, 3485 23, 1361) may therefore serve as a useful 
guide in the study of adhesion between coalings and wood F L. Browne 

Notes on lead tungate. II A Gardner Am. i’oml fif I’orniifc Mfrs' Assoc, 
Circ No 377, 133-t(l'Ul) — Tb tungate as a re bide for quick-drying paints may be 
prepd by adding oO parts litharge or 35 parts basic Pb carbonate to 100 parts of lung 
oil fatty acids at 300* I' The paste so prepd is thinned while hot, preferably with 
solvent naphtha Tb tungate so prepd. is sol. In a no of common solvents while hot but 
gradually ppts from there solns. on standing after cooling Apparently its pptn docs 
not preclude its use in paints G G Sward 

Protection of surfaces with piint and wnish. Asses Farbe u Lack 1931, 78 — 
An address. G G. Sward 

Criticism of accelerated weathering tests. Paul Nettuann Farbe u Lack 
1031, 77.— Tlic usual accelerated weathering test is conducted without proper considera- 
tion of the various destructive forces Until these forces are evaluated, success m 
accelerated weathering tests will not l>c attained G G Sward 

Quinquennial review of the mineral production of India for the years 1924 to 1928. 
Barytes. A. M. Heron Records Grot. Surrey India 64, 324-S(1030). Mineral paints. 
E. H. Pascok. Jbut -IfiO-i l —Red and yeltow ocher arc the only important mineral 
pigments In India. Alden H. Emery 

Bodied pilchard oils. Stanley A. Levy. Am. Paint & larmrh Mfrs ' Assoc., 
Ctre. No. 377, 139(1031) —Sonic phv« constants of pilchard oil thickened to various 
degrees are given G. G Sward 

Glass color standards for varnish. Stanley A Lew. Am Paint f* parimh 
Mfrs ' Assoc . Circ. No 377, 140(10 11); cl. C. A. 24, 4408 —The K.Cr.O, and NiSO<-Ii 
values for addnl intermediate gliss color standards are given. G G Sward 

Lacquer diluents of the petroleum type. Jeffrey R. Stewart Am Paint 
S' 1’arimh Mfrs ' Ajjv.. Circ. No. 378, 143-53(1931) — The kaun butanol no . the dilu 
ratio, the soly in Me*SO« and the aniline point (cnt-soln temp in aniline) of 27 different 
licquer diluents were detd. In most cares the list named test mav be earned out as 
follows’ Warm approx equal quantities (ns . 3 cc nmline and 2.5 cc. diluent) in a 6-in 
test tube until miscible Allow the contents of the test tube to cool in a water bath and 
note the temp, at nhich the win Incomes cloudy Repeat the process twice ruth 0 3 cc. 
addns d diluent each time. The max temp at which cloudiness appears is the aniline 
point The aniline point is inversely proportional to the other 3 properties. 

G G Sward 

Alcohols for cutting shellac. Stanley A Levy. Am. Point (f I’amiih Mfrs * 
Asjpc , Circ. No 377, 137-5(1 ( >H). — No differences were noted m the working properties 
of shellac cut with formula No l and with formula No 5 ale. contg nlcotntc and aldehol 

G. G. Sward 

Graphical calculation of the composition of ceramic varnishes. Ancelq Castic- 
uoni, /xJurlmi cbimica 5, 1351-5(1930) — The quantities of the various constituents 
in a varnish are represented by the sides of polygons lia\ ing as many axes ns there are 
constituents, and whose length is proportional to the amts, present Thus when raixts 
of varnishes of known compn, are mixed with those of unknown compn . the ootnpn of 
the resulting mix being known, the unknown quantities can be scaled off on the diagram 
by proportion. A. W. Conti er: 

Yellowing phenomenon In coating compositions. I. OH vehicles. Edward F. 
Maloney. II Water vehicles. I\ C. Atwood. Am. Paint fr l'arnu& .UfrT.’Armc . 
Cue. No. 370, 461-73; Am. Paint I. M, No 52D, 25, Pa ml. Oil &• Ckem. Rev. po, 
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No 17, KO 3, Oil. Paint if Drug Pep 118, No 1®, M 5(1030) — The theories of yellow - 
lug of oil paint* ore briefly reviewed, 17 references U mg Riven While a slightly elevated 

temp ntxeU rates the yellowing of oil vehicles, temps Ik low 221-50* do not affect water 
vebich * Data are given for the hiding power of 15 common pigments in a casein vehicle 
(compn not given) Max hiding power w sq ft per gal of paint was obtained with 
lithopone which gave 301 sq ft /gallon Some of the other values were TlUnox-I) 241, 
l nc whiting lGJ barytes, 1 12 The detns were made on black and white checkered 
linoleum (cf C A 24, 2JI2) G G Sward 

Surface protection of the light metals Tii Lain and Fa Kolkb Korrosion 
Metallic hull 7, 3-11(1031) — This is mostly a discus'iou of the problems encountered 
The use of the Jirotka-IIcngough process and of combinations of ml base and nitro- 
cellulose base coatings is recommended Data arc given showing the resistance of wch 
coatings against accelerated tests and outdoor esposiirc The use of oil base coatings, 
applied in 3 thin successive coatings, is rreommendu! Among the pigments, line 
chromate nnd iron mute were found to be the best Good results were also obtained 
with line white Txpts were made with the application ot oven drying coatings on 
unteropered la tit.il, in such a manner that the drying anil tempering took place simul 
taneously The advantage is that parts treated in this manner can tie stored for a 
longer period of time without danger of corrosion If such parts arc to be exposed to 
sea water, addnl protective coatings must be applied Leopold I'essbl 

"Improved" linoleum brush-out test for hiding power. Stanley A Lew. Am 
Paint Cf Varnnh M/rs ' Allot , Ci'c No 377, 135-b(lb31) — Kesults of expti with a 
brush out board (cf C A 24, 2312) whose squares conform in brightness to the speci- 
fications of the A STM are satisfactory. G C S»ARD 

The nature ot the resins in jack pine (Pinui bankslana). Harold IIidiiert and 
Joiiv II Phillips Can J He tear ch 4, 1-34(11)31) —Green and seasoned jack pines 
have an av crude nsin content of 4 0H% and an ether sol content of 3 53% The 
value of 1 total acids” present in the resin was the same in each case, but the proportion 
of ' fatty" acids was greater in green wood, while the tmsapomfiahlc matter was con- 
siderably less The seasoned wood contained a lower percentage of fats than the green 
wood and a correspondingly higher percentage of resin acids The amt. of tinsapomii- 
able, polymcrued terpeme substances was also higher There was a marked decrease in 
the amts of phytosterol and ‘resent" in the seasoned wood The isolated resm acids 
obtained by distn or esterification contained a high percentage of abiotic acid formed by 
transformation of the original acids The percentage of natural (pimaric) acids was, 
however, quite high in the resin acids isolated by petr ether nnd recrystd only twice. 
A higher pircentagc of cryst acids was found in the resin adds from green wood than 
from seasoned wood, presumably because ot the change into amorphous products during 
storage The fatty constituents were chiefly members of the unsatd scries, present 
both as free acids, glycerides, or other esters The seasoned wood contained much less 
h nolle acid in the glycerides than green wood Oleic acid was present in about the same 
proportion in both cases linolcmc was present in only very small quantity. The free 
fatty acids had practically the same percentage compn in both green and seasoned 
wood The amt of the total unsatd fatty acids was higher In the glycerides and free 
acids from green woodthan from seasoned wood The latter contained a high per- 
centage (30 2%) of oxidized acidic material in the fatty glycerides, indicating that 
extensive polymerization, or decompn of some kind, had taken place In the fats present 
in the green wood during the time of seasoning The quantities of essential oil obtained 
from the resins of each kind ot wood were very small, amounting to 1.5 to 4 3% of the 
total crude resins The products showed no diflerencc in properties, or variation in 
amt , with time of storage of the wood. Because of the small quantity available for 
investigation, only a pinene could be identified The percentages of phytostcrol and 
resene were extremely small, and were appreciably less m the seasoned wood than In the 
green wood The »mt of polymerized terpeme material found in the unsapomfiable 
matter was much higher in the seasoned wood This was probably due to extensive 
polymerisation of the essential oil having taken place dunng the Storage of the wood 
_ J IV. Siiipley 

Preparation ot aynthetic resins from alkali bgnin. Max Vkiiups and Herman 
Ii. Wbiiik Ind Eng Chem 23, 286-7(1031) — The condensation of lignin with various 
aromatic amines and with furfural yields sol . dark, fusible resins Possible uses for 
the products arc suggested W . A . La LaW)B , j* 


Cr oxide (for use as a pigment] (Bnt pat 330 C7I) 18. Asphalt or tar compositions 



1931 2G — Paints, Varnishes and Resitts 2011 

(for punt] (rr pat 094,789) 20. Nitrocellulose from wood-pulp board [for varnishesl 
(Dnt pat 330.235) 23. Organic isoeolloids [for varnish) (rr. pat 694,339) 10. 


Paints. N V de Bataapsciie Petroleum Maatschapmj I'r 694,640, April 
2*? 1030 The agglomerating agent for colors contg metals is used m the form of an aq 
dispersion An example is gisen of the mixt of AI powder m white spint which is 
poured into an aq dispersion of asphalt and the whole is stirred 

Bituminous paint Craigbank Chemical Co , Ltd , and J II Taylor Brit 
33G.1 17 Oct 2G, 1020 A paint comprising bitumen or pitch, a volatile solvent such os 
turpentine, a pigment or mineral filler such as FbO and n vegetable drying oil such os 
boiled oil is stated to be improved by the nddn of 5-15% of tannic acid 

"Weather-resistant" paints. I G Farefnind A.-G Brit 33G.108 May 2. 
1929 Taints such ns those formed with the usual doing oils, have incorporated with 
them such a quantity of a basic pigment such as white lead and minium, as is necessary to 
combine into soaps nil free and combined fatty acids present in the binding agent 
Other inert constituents such as colcothar, titanium white, lithopnnc or btanc tixe may 
also lie added Txamples with details are given Cf. C A 25, 1091 

Anti-rust paint. Adolf Schneider Tr 694.833, May 1, 10.10 Fc or its oxides 
arc heated in the presence of O to 750-1 100“ for a sufficient kngth of tunc to produce the 
gray (uglily oxidized compd , which ]$ used in a finely divided state with suitable carriers 
or binders 

Pigments. Titanium Pigment Co, Inc Ger 510,314. Nov 11, 1926 See 
Brit 281.459 (C A 22,3513) 

Zinc colors. Comfagnie nns mines, forces et Acitnirs db Vitkovicb and 
Adolf Andziol Tr 09-1,290, Apr 22. 10 JO Anapp is described for treating pyrites 
with gases contg II, for the production of lf|S, which is used for the manuf of Zn colors 
from Zn lyes 

Llthopone. Saciitleden A -G fCr Bergbau und Chemische Industrie But 
330 839, Dec 5, 1928 For rendering llthopone weather resisting it is quenched, after 
calcination, m water contg water-sol sulfates such as MgSO, or Na,SO ( , and if the 
llthopone docs not naturally contain some so! Ba salts a small proportion of a salt such 
as BaClj or Ba sulfide mav be added to it before the calcination, so that the sulfate treat- 
ment may form IlaSO< around the particles of llthopone Cf C. A 25, 222 

Printing inks and pastes. I G Fardrnind A.-G Brit 337,199, Oct 31, 1929 
The process for prepg printing inks and pastes described in Brit 307,877 (C A 24,252) 
is modified by substituting, for the resinous products used, unhardened sol products 
produced by the condensation of "polybasic” org acids with polyhydnc ales and otic or 
more "monobasic" cirbo*>hc acids contg at least 7 C atoms, such as the product which 
may be prepd by heating together glycerol, linseed oil, phthalic anhydndc and colophony 
dissolved m toluene, which may be ground with Lithol Past Scarlet R Various other 
materials may lie added such as sol cellulose denvs . solvents, plasticizers, dners etc 
Treating drying oils. Gustav Ruth Art -Ges nnd Erich Assfr Fr. G94.074. 
Apr 17, 1931) Useful products arc obtained by heating drying oils, particularly linseed 
oil or a mixt of linseed oil and china wood oil, to about 270-280° until polymerization 
commences Air is then bubbled through and the heating continued to3}0° or more 
Cellulose esters or ethers may be added • 

Nitrocellulose varnish. Kazuo Takemura (50% to Kazuc Oiwa). U S 1,791- 
87ft, Teb 10 A coating compn which is especially suitable for use on ironwork com- 
prises nitrocellulose together with mixed sohents and about 3% of K,FeC»N4 and 
pulverized bamboo [suitably about 5%) 

Nitrocellulose lacquers, etc. W J Jenkins and Imffrial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd Brit 330,615, April 1 1, 1929 Compns fortheprepn of enamels or lacquers ore 
made by dissolving water-wet nitrocellulose in a solvent which evaporates in air at 
normal temps and has a b p not less than about 120® (such as ethylene glycol mono- 
ethyl ether or BuOAe) with the addn of a water-misobjc or partly miscible volatile 
sohent such os industrial ale or TtOAc in sufficient quantity to keep the water m soln 
A solvent of higher b p than the mam solvent also may be added such as methylcyclo- 
hexanone, and water-wet or moist pigments may be added also, as may ingredients such 
as dammar gum, tncrcsyl phosphate and the like 

Coloring nitrocellulose lacquers and plastics. I. G Farbenind A-G. Ger 
510,315. Aug 29, 1P29 Addn to 515 057 (C. A. 25, 1G92) The dyes obtainable from 
hydrochlorides of dialkylated mtrosoamlines and monoalkylated m-aminophenols are 
used, instead of the dyes specified in Ger 515 057. 

J-acs and varnishes. Johannes Scheiber Ger 513,540, Feb, 21, 1928, Linoteic 
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sad isomers (oetadecndien 0, 11-acid 1) obtained from nanoleic acid are estenfied with 
multivalent ales . especially glycerol, and the product is used for the manuf. of lacs and 
varnishes Resin may be added Thus, technical nanolcic add is heated to 200* and 
dsstd tit earuc The product going over at 200-270* is heated to 200* with glycerol to 
give a bright oil Other examples art given. Cf C A 2$, 1400 

Ccstrng composition. Victor II Turxincton (to Bakehte Corp ). Can. 303,845, 
Feb 24 19.1 1 . Resinous com pen arc prepd by Traction of 100 parts of cresol, 200 parts 
of tun it oil and 25 parts of (ClfiRNi at a temp of 190-200 \ Cf C A. 25, 834 

Costing compositions containing m-styrene and softener** Walter E Lawson 
(to £ I du Pont de Nemours & Co ) U.S 1.702.102, Feb 10 Compos suitable for 
coatmg metals, glass, wood, etc , comprise w-styrene and tncresyl phosphate, dibutyl 
pbthalate, Axylyl ethane, glyceryl dibenzyl ether, butyl stearate or homologs of these 
compds. Cf C A 24, DS0 

Coating metals with synthetic resins. Resold A-G. Ent. 337,192, April 30, 
1929 Sotos, of phenol aldehyde artificial resins are applied to metal surfaces while the 
latter are at a temp above the b p of the solvent (which may be "spirit") to evap. the 
solveut and the coatings are hardened by heating The rate of hardening may be re- 
stricted by the use of incomplete condensation products or by ddg the coating Join. with 
cresols, glycerol, glycol or high b p poljrglycots. or adda. of solids such as feldspar, 
xircoma or kirseiguhr 

Purifying and decolorizing rosins. Robert C. Palmer and Clyde 0. Henke (to 
Newport Co ) US 1,791,633, Feb 10 Rosin dissolved in a volatile hydrocarbon 
material such as petroleum naphtha Is treated with resorcinol at a temp (suitably about 
90-110*) at which the resorcinol is in liquid form and below the b p of the hydrocarbon 
material, and after agitation, the materials are allowed to stand and the liquid resorcinol 
layer contg the impurities is removed Cf C. A. 25, 424 

Rosin decolomation and purification. Dvrau* C. Butts (to Hercules Powder 
Co) US 1,791 653. Teb ID Rosin is boa ted in an inert atm such as CO« to a temp 
substantially within the range of 280* to 350* while avoiding substantial decompn. or 
distn 

Inlaid linoleum W O. L'Estkancb Brit. 336,277, July 8, 1929. Meet, 
features 

Condensation products from vinyl estera. J.G Farbenind A -G Brit. 330.237, 
Nov 16. 1928 In the production of polymerization products such as those of vinyl 
acetate, chloroacctate, chloride and benzoate and of lacquers from the resinous denvs 
thus obtained there is added (before, during or after the polymerization) a small pro- 
portion of a basic substance sol in org solvents such as guanidine or its denvs , hydra- 
zine or its denvs , ethylamine, formaldehyde or phenylhydrazones andNcompds hav- 
ing plasticiziDg properties (such as a condensation product of urea and formaldehyde) 
also may be added Benzoyl peroxide also is added m polymerizing vinyl benzoate. 
The production of lacquer t is described Cf C. A. 25, 389 

Molded article* from synthetic resrn composition*. Baeeltte Corf Bnt 
336,265, July 10. 1929 Articles with a raised surface design arc made by applying a 
colored mist (such as a plastic phenol resin and bronze or other pigment) to a phenol 
resin compn in a partially cured state and then completing the curing Various details 
*of procedure are described 

Colored molding mixture containing a synthetic resin. Bake ms Corf. Bnt. 
330,204, July 10, 1929 A uuxt comprising a potentially reactive resin, a filler such as 
wood flour and a pigment is subjected to extrusion whereby the colored particles are 
distributed along definite flow lines 

Molding articles of artificial resin. Hbroid A -G Bnt. 337.184. Oct. 24, 1928. 
Articles rf artificial resin such asbatts, tubes or dishes are cast by the use ol a cast mold ol 
Pb or other easily fusible metal wuhin an outer mold which may be made by either 
casting or dipping Various structural details are described 

Modifying resms, waxes and fatty ods Herbert HOnel. Austrian 120,679. May 
J 5. 1930 Resms, waxes and fatty oils ore heated with a subordinate amt, of a primary 
condensation product obtained under «Bc conditions from CH,0 and a phenol having a 
hydrocarbon substituent in the £- position to the OH group In this way, the resins and 
waxes are rendered harder and of higher m. p , and fatty oils are made more viscous. 
Thus, an oily condensation product from p-amylphenoi and CHjO may be introduced 
° o k®** i* 9 wt of a fused eoumarone resin m 50-55*, the temp being gradually 
resin m 70-75* is obtained Other examples and addnb details 


raised to 200* 


Synthetic resins. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltp , and R Htu_ Brit. 
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336,698, Aug 3, 1929 Blending of monohydroxylated fatty oils such as drying oils 
with resins such as those formed from glycerol and pbthalic anhydride or similar com- 
ponents is facilitated by replacing some or all of the polyhydne ale. by a reaction product 
of a polyhydne ale. with a lower aliphatic aldehyde such as CHiO, e g , glycerol and 
polymerized CH,0 are condensed together, then phthahe anhydride and tung oil or 
linseed oil. or phthahe anhydnde, tung oil, colophony and glycerol are added and the 
rrnxt- is heated until a homogeneous resin is produced Varnishes prepd from such 
products dry rapidly in the air or when heated and their drying may be facilitated by 
adding substances such as Co hnoleate 

Synthebc resins. Bake Lite Corp. Fr. 694,047, Apnl 16, 1930. White masses of 
compns having a basis of phenol resinoid are made by the reaction of phenol about 100 
with CH,0 about 200 and di-Et phth3late 70 parts in the presence of oxalic acid acting 
as catalyst Water is removed from the reaction mass, a volatile solvent is added and 
the whole mixed with "albalith ” The liquid mixt thus obtained is applied toa filling 
material The app used must not contain Fe or Cu Cf. C A 25,1400 

Synthetic resins. Edgard Israbl. Fr. 695,036, Aug 7, 1929 Urea and CH,0 
are condensed with glucose or lactose as condensing agent, in the presence of a metallic 
oxide, preferably ZnO. and polymerized at S0° 

Artificial resins of the glycerol phthahe anhydride type. Bakeljte Corp. Bnt- 
336,645, July 10, 1929 A ' poly basic” acid such as phthahe anhydnde or succinic acid 
and a polyhydne ale. such as glycerol are heated together until "slag formation" begins 
and the reaction is then arrested by rapidly cooling the mass throughout so that trans- 
formation to a “slag condition” is prevented (as by casting in thin layers) The product 
may subsequently be baled for hardening or may be broken up, remelted and cast 
Dyes may be added and vanous details of temps, employed, etc., are given 

Artificial resins. Compagnib francaisb pour l’bxploitation des proc£d£s 
Thomson-HoustON. Fr 694,669. Apr 29, 1930. Artificial resins are prepd by the 
reaction of amines such as PhNffi with insufficient aldehyde, then adding more aldehyde 
and heating under pressure to cause the resm to pass to the infusible state. 

Artificial resins. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd Fr. 694,181, April 18, 
1930 Rapidly hardening resins are made by the union of a polybasic add polyhydric 
ale. resin with a condensation product of CH,0 and urea or thiourea or with substances 
capable of giving a product of this kind, this union being effected in an ale. solvent and 
with the aid of heat. As solvents ethylene chlorohydnn, BuOH or hexahydrophenol 
may be used Cf C. A. 24, 740. 

Artificial resins. Louis C. F, P£chdl Fr 694,978, Way 5. 1930, Artificial 
phenol aldehyde resins are hardened by heating them under vacuum to 95-105* in 
vessels placed in an oil of low d., and then to 140-180° under atm pressure still in the 
oil. Cf C. A. 25, 1692 
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Determination of the fat content of oil seeds. M Monhaupt Client -Zig 55, 
70(1931) — M modifies Dopfer’s method for the detn of fat in oil seeds as follows - 
place 4 g of the ground seed in a round bottom, heavy glass bottle together with 40 oc 
of gasoline b 40-60°, 10-12 g of s an d and 5 or 6 steel balls of 10-12 mm. diam and grind in 
a shaking machine for 1-2 hrs or until apparently "dust-free”, allow to settle, evap. 20 
cc. of the gasoline ext., weigh and calc, the % of fat according to the formula: x = (100 X 
40 X/)/ 4(20-1 0753 f), in which/isthewt of the oil residue from 20 cc. gasoline soln , 
and 1 0753 is the sp gr. factor for oil (1 00/0 93). P. Eschbr 

The determination of unsaturabon of fats and adds. HL Wijs iodine number. 
J. van Loon Clem Umschau FeUe.Oele, Waehse u. Bane 37,257-62(1930), cf. C.A. 24, 
3663 The Wijs method for detn. of I no. shows the theoretically true unsatn. value 
when correct exptl conditions are selected, except with triple bonds which become only 
Vi satd. by halogens There is no substitution by I even in prolonged action of the 
reagent. For official analyses the I no of the acids (after removal of the unsa pon 
matter) should be detd. in addn. to that of the oil, because their I no is more const, than 
that of the oil If the total adds show an I no which increases on continued action of 
the reagent, a polymerized product or some unknown acid may be present. The Wijs 
method satisfies all scientific requirements and is applicable to general fat chemistry. 

, P. Eschbr 

Some physical constants of fatty adds. (Specific heat, viscosity, absorphon of 
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ultra-violet light) E L. Lede*eb. AUtm.Ol-u Fetlzti 27, 237-41(1030) —The sp 
heats of steanc, launc and oleic acids were measured at several temps and calcd for 
others A new formula for eaten of viscosity, based on thermodynamic principles, is 
derived lag n - (<j°/4 571 T) —2 75 lag T + ET + C, where n eoeff of viscosity 
On poises), T = temp , g° - heat of assocn at 0* (cal per mol ), E - const , C “ const 
The values of q°, L and C for the following substances are, resp , butync 8cid I960, 
0 001770, 2 0952, valeric acid 2330. 0001GG3, 29070. caproic acid 2740, 0 001401, 

2 8200, hept>hc acid 3210, 0 001470, 2 5701, eaprylic acid 3475, 0 001570, 2 4883, 
nonylic acid 3055, 0 001G9C. 24160, C3pnc acid 3700, 0 001902, 2 3S05, myru tic acid 
5030. 0 001070, 2 0221. steanc acid 5490, 0 001907. 1 7020, pentane 724, 0 002097. 

3 0077, water 5825. 0 008222, — 1 9013 The values of n for butyric acid at 8 temps 

between 0* and 160* were calcd and found to agree within 2 2% with the values given 
in the tables of La n dolt Bdmstem Measurements of the absorption of ultra violet 
light were made on the satd fatty acids in the liquid state, rather than in soln In 
making the measurements a photoclcc Na cell was used instead of a photographic plate. 
In this way it was possible to make more accurate measurements than heretofore 
It was found that all the fatty aads observed showed sp absorptions of the wave lengths 
between 270 and 2S0 This ip absorption was observed jn synthetically prepd , as 
well as in naturally occurring, fatty acids but not in tnglycendes It was further ob- 
served that the sp absorption for the shorter chain acids was for the shorter wave 
lengths Thus the sp absorption range was between 270 tnn for propionic acid, and 
280 m»i for steanc acid The cause for this sp absorption has not yet been definitely 
established IV', P. BOLLEVs 

Method for estimation of total unsaturated fatty acids of higher un saturation than 
oleic acid in fats and oils. N Rasdm Atlrrm 0l~ u Fettztt 27, 243-4(1 930) —The 
method is based on the conversion of unsatd latty acids of high mol wt into ether acids 
(cf C A 24, 2142) The sapond fat carrying excess alkab of 0 1% is polymerized in 
an atm of Hi for 2-3 hrs at a temp of 290* This procedure reduces the unsatn of 
those fatty acids contg more than 1 double bond to that of oleic acid The difference in 
I nos of the sepd fatty acids before and after polymerization is called the "Mutit" no 
and is a measure of the fatty acids contg more than 1 double bond The "Mutit" no 
of several oils is given ©Jew (trch ) 1 2, peanut oil 21, cottonseed oil 50. soy bean oil 50, 
sunflower seed oil 40, linseed oil 90, hemng oil 54, cod liver oil 74 1 W F Bollevs 

Characteristic fatty acids of vegetable and animal fats with reference to the biological 
families in which they occur. T I* Himrrcn AUgrm OUFctlilt 27, 219-22,255-8 
(1930) cf C A 24, 4176 — A compilation is made of the percentage fatty acid compn 
of a large no of / ats and oils arranged according to the biological families in which 
they occur W. F, BolLENS 

Manipulation and evaluation of the Mackey test. Kbhrbn. Set/eniUder-Zlf 58, 
29-32(1931) — K summarizes former exptl results as follows. The real cause of the 
temp increase in the Mackey test is the rapid oxidation of the linolic or hnoleme acid 
when present in the olein to be tested This temp increase is accelerated by iron soaps 
or other pos catalysts and is inhibited by neg catalysts like B naphthol The presence 
of soaps should be confirmed by an ash detn (upper limit less than 0 07%) and by a qua! 
test for Fe When present, the temp test should be repeated after removing the Fe 
soap from the sample by extn with dil 1IC1 The I no and Kaufmann’s thiocyanate 
no should be detd to detect any presence of linolic acid if a neg catalyst is suspected 
The presence of much unsapomfiable matter nlso reduces or retards the temp increase 
The standard limit of 100* or 150* after 1 hr should be modified, since oleins which con- 
tain aci« with more than 1 double bond show a rapid temp increase after '/« hr , the 
cotton being more or less carbonized Directions for making the test art given in 
much detail p_ escijee 

Further notes on the Mackey test II Wolf and R. HeilincOtter. Cherrt 
Umschau Felt*. OtU, 1 Vachse u Ilarze 38. 24-5(1931) , cf. C. A 25. 429 —The selection of 
the material lor the cotton bearing cylinder may well be left to the (German) Olein 
Cotnmission The samples of olein should be tested in the same condition as received, 
it would be illogical to attribute the temp rise due to the presence of any soap to the 
presence of unsatd fatty acids" m an otherwise unobjectionable sample. The soaps 
V m P r ’ s < onl y after Prolonged (1 5 hrs ) heating at 100*, while unsatd aads 
=/, Sh . 0 u W a temp ris , e at a low tem P‘ af t er '/« hr. An olein becomes a fire hazard 
. prfS f nce tmsatd - acid*, not by the presence of soaps The present 
13 ‘he Um ' “f heating to 1 hr rather than to increase it to 3 hrs 
i ne moment the thermometer m the cotton registers 70 * should be considered the Start- 
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ins time of heating It is not necessary to pass a stream of air through the npp , since 
the natural ventilation through the tulies is sufficient I’ I'sciiFR 

The pyrolytls of vegetable oils of high acetyl value. Raymond Dblahy and 
Raymond Ciiaronnat Bui! set pharmncol 38, 1 7-21(1 ill) A K MuvrR 

Yield differences in the oil mill. 15 l Hittrr Chem Umschau Ft lie, Otle, 
Wachseu I lane 38, 33-4(1011) — B calls attention to unaccounted for differences (about 
\%) in the oil mill lietwecn the ealed Meld based on lab analysis and the actual yield in 
the factory It is suggested that this difference is due to phosph itidcs or lipoids showing 
different solubilities under lab and factory conditions I* I vciifr 

Analysis of refined (olive) oils Gaftano Marocna Mit III congresso naz 
thtm pura a pphea la 1930, fifi-1-8 — Iromcbem and phvs tests of n great many samples 
of olive oil it is concluded that refined oil from the first extn acts like a true oiive oil ns 
regards chem and phys consts and various analytical tests the exceptions arc the 
Wood light test anil the Bellier test Oils from the second extn show u reduction in av 
quality and chem and phys tests The characteristics of edible olive oil should be 
standardized strictly Oils which have a n above h2 8 a thermal index above 47, 
unsnpontfiable content above 1 1%. and which do not correspond to the Ilcllier, Blarcz 
and I'achim Morawsky tests should lie excluded Addn of rrfinrd first-extn olive 
oil should lie limited, so as not to \ary these tests 1 M SYMMl a 

Correlation of oil content to presence of color in the stem of castor (Ricinus com- 
munis). G B I’atvardiian Poona Ap Coll Mug 22, ll> 8(1030) — In 32 samples 
of beans from red stemmed castor plants the oil conUnt ranged from 40 11 to 64 07% 
with nn nv of 4101%. while in 24 samples from green stemmed plants the oil content 
ranged from .1.1 7.1 to 61 21% with an av of .11 22% The analyses were made on seed 
of parents which had proved true to stem color m the succeeding generations 

K D Jacob 

Detection of castor oil and peanut oil In abrasln oil Hans Wolff and J Kakino- 
Wicz Far ben Zlg 36, .100-7(1010) — Castor oil can lie detreted by ttie formation of 
octyl ale. on fusion with KOI I The amt can be cnlcd from the ncctjl values of the 
sample and of an 1‘tOlI (80-8.1%) ext Peanut oil can lie d< tectcd by the formation of 
arachidic acid and dctcl by means of its n, which is 1 4(>8-72, that of ahrasin oil is 1617. 

G G Sward 

Suggestions for the proposed unified methods of analysis of Turkey-red oil and 
similar products. WizOpf Chem Umschau hette, Otle, Waehse u llaru 38, 31-7 
(1031) — This is the text for the proposed standard methods of analysis as worked out 
hy the German Commission for Fat Analysis jointly with the Intern Roc of Leather 
Chemists, the National Comm of Trade Specifications and the Union of Turkish Red 
Oil Mfrs The methods are based on extensive analytical investigations and on 
control cheeks by public analysts, but cover only sulfonatcd oils whose SO, eon be com- 
pletely split oil by boiling JIC1 V TsaiCR 

Constituents of the leaves of pine (Pinus Thumbergil). I Jevjiro Sakurai. 
J Pharm Soc, Japan 31, 3 1-0(1931) — R isolated from the petr. ether ext of the leaves 
of pine a wax-like substance (I) which had the following phys properties d IT 0 0201, 
m 78-80*, acid no 29 84, sapon no 218 00, ester no 180 00, sapon no after acetylation 
210 18, ond I no 7 5.1 Sapon of I (100 g ) gave mixed solid fatty acids (II) (81 g ) 
II was estenfied and fractionated into the following constituents laurtc, palmitic, 
stearic, hydroxypalmitic acids T I Nakamura 

Textile soap. G. T. Halufrstadt Proc Am Assoc Textile Chem Colorists 
1031,07-70, Am Dyestuff Reptr 20, 100-12(1011) —A review M II 

Lime-proof soaps. W Schrautu Setfensteder-Zlg 58, 01-3(1031) — The usual 
lime-proof soaps arc the Na salts of sulfonated fatty acids which keep the Ca soaps, 
formed by hard water, in such a finely divided state that they are not deposited upon 
the fabric of the washed goods. S describes a new type of soap like salts made by re- 
dueing the higher fatty ncids to their ales , sulfoniting them and converting the sul 
fonates into their Na salts of the general formula RCII,SO,Na These salts have the 
properties of soaps, excelling in emulsifying power, laurtc Na sulfate shows w ith Traube’s 
surface tension pipet 29 drops in spindle oil against 17 drops for regular coconut-od soap 
They ore not easily hydrolyzed and arc very stable toward Ca and Mg salts 

P EscnrR 

Rancidity of soaps and its relation to the properties of fats. F Wittka Snfen- 
steder-Zlg 58,3-5(1031), cl C A 25, 013— W prepd soaps from various fats and 
examd their keeping quality toward oxidation in the presence and absence of catalysts 
and light Of the hardened fish oils whale oil resists oxidation most, hemng oil is cquiv. 
to edible tallow, sardine oil turns brown on exposure to light or to catalysts, the latter 
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2 oCj on rta cdia g take on an intense odor of hardened oil, peanut. sesame and palm-oil 
are sensitive to air and light. Coconut cal and its soap keep longest, soap* from palm- 
ktro-1 oil and Eabasm fat do not keep quite as welL Soaps from com. grape kernel and 
linse ed oil soon turn ra nod even without catalysts. Soaps with 15% or less of WW or 
FG rosin show little change, but larg*T quantities make them unstable and sticky. 

P. Esorz* 

Moisture determination in aoips and fats by distHUtion. E. Scrusm. Seifen- 
ntder Zlz 58, 90-7(1931) — From lab erptv S concludes that HrO detus. in soaps by 
th» dutn. method with petr became yield low results, unless a ruSlment amt. of olein 
(20 g per 30 g soap Cakes) has been added before distn.; addn. of dry sand is rjperflu 

an Eutter needs no olein addn.. and correct results are obtained by direct dutn- with 

petr benzine. S. prefers xylene in place of petr. benzine, since the Utter holds some of 
the distd. HjO in mm suspension. P- £sche« 

Indued estimation of potassium and sodium in filled potatahmKodnim toapa 
G ILticoe. A Kim i Ol-u 27,223-5{!&30) —The indirect method of Dandsohn 

(C A 24, Zf/Zj) n proved with a trap of known compn. Ground pumice is used as the 
filler The results check very well with known compn and also with results obtain'd 
by the perchlorate method. W. F. Eoliavs 

Surface tension of alkalme soap solution. Sctezo Oouxi. J. Soc. Ckem Jn-i , 
Jafnn 33, SuppL bi"di"g 47l-4(lQi /)) — A modified Millard's app. was used to det- 
surfacr tens.on by tie drop-wL method AH measurements were made at 49*. and the 
tip of th' ptpet had a rad.tn of 3,23 mm. The surface tension was eal ed . from Tate's 
law 2 try — mi. in which 2rr — the circumference of the tip. i “ surface tension, rt — 
eff retire mass cf the drop, and g the acceleration due to rarity. One table and 3 graphs 
are given. E SatetCBEi. 


The e^ect of cleansing agents on linen and cotton (Smom) 25. Determination of 
veg-tabV eels a butter (ue Sorts \ iztia) 12. Structure of synthetic mired triglycer- 
ides (Ejlattacjiaeta. nnxrrai) 10. Apparatus for extracting gases from oils (Fr pat- 
693 265; I. Fractional cond-nsa non (A od vapors (Ger pat. 513/113) 22. Ee-idue 
of sulfonic aads from cel -refining [fat-splitting ag-nts] (Fr. pat. 094236.1 18. Modify- 
ing waxes and fatty oils (Austrian pat. 120 /77V) 26. Continuous production of dis- 
persions of waxes (Li S. pat. 1.792/J67) 22. 


Extracting oils and fats. C ScKormnoa and IL Esavdt (trading as Scfelotter- 
hose 6c Co ) Ent. 337/779. March 2b, 1°29 The extn. g-rocess described in Ent- 
216,6* 1 <C A 24, 2 U12) is mod r ed by subjecting the fnaterul to be extd- to a treatment 
with tie vapor of the solvent, in d-rect or countercurrent, in addn. to or instead c 4 
treatment with Lqc-d solvent Various details of app and procedure are de scrib ed. 

Extraction of oil, etc^ from soy beans. M. Sato and C. Ilo. Ent. 336273, June 
10.1929 Etta. with a solvent such ax EtOII is effected at a temp. above the b p of the 
solvent but below 120* (suitably at about £•>*), and the sofa. of fatty oil U drawn off and 
cooled to below 30* to sep oil and obtain a liquid residue contg. coloring matter, sugai 
and ketiju. Ent- 336274 (M Sato and Y. Iiiida) describes the extn. of *oy beans and 
the Lke with a solvent such as ale. admixed with benzine or benzene of such coccn and 
quantity that the water in the resulting liquor is leas than 10%. Extn. is effected above 
C3‘ and w) is sepd by cooing Art arrangement of app is described. 

Extracting oleaginous materials snth solvents such as in degreasing bone*. Joseph 

Savage L b i.'Jl.ySj, Feb 10 A volatile hydrocarbon solvent is cxrculated in a 

closed orcu.1 through an extn. ch a mb er, gairrcg through the chamber as vapor, under 
superatm. pressure, the vapors are condensed, extd. water is automaocaffy sepd.. and 
hot sepd. solvent is returned to the cxrcrnt at a temp ceartheb p of tie solvent at lie 
presume existing m the circuit. App is described. 

Glycerol djt^abon. I G FAEjtzxrro A.-G Ent. 335/03. July 12, 1929 
Crude glycerol is treated, at its b p under the reduced p re ssur e employed (suitably 29 
rmi. or 30 mm.) with finely dmded liquids (such at wet steam or a curt of CC1» or 
benzine assccd. with atr or CO,) inert to gfycerol and having a b p. not exceed-ng that 
a water and assoed. with gaseous or vaporous earners (the operation being continuous) 
> annus details and examples are pven. 

Stahfiamg fatty substance* and soaps. R. T. VasEEMtn.T Co, Iwc. Fr. 6942S6. 
Apr 22. 1630 Fatty substances and soaps are stabilized by the addn. of a phenoiats 
FTepd.br t-.e reaction cf a pheayfpbeaol such as 2- or 4-bydroxybipbcuyl with a base 
wfcjcn ts itself a stabilizer such as dipheiiytynanidtee triethanolamine or an alkylene- 
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diary! diamine. If the fatty substance or soap is animal or vegetable a p-phenylphenol 
is used, if mineral an ^-phenylpbenol is used. Cf C. A. 25, 430 

Soaps. A. Imhausen. Bnt. 335.954. May 6. 1929. Soaps of high lathering 
power comprise grain soap and coconut oil or palm kernel oil paste soap contg little 
salbng-out agent. Various details of manuf are given. 

Soap. Albert A Besnard. Fr. 695.02S. Aug 6, 1929 A soap which cleans the 
hands without water contains agar agar 2. psilhum 3. glycerol 50, Na,CO« 50, black soap 
in pulp 50, “NHi" 25, Javel water 5 and distd water 815 parts. 

Soap. Carlos Cones. Fr. 094.220, April 19. 1930. A soap is made by adding 
naphtha benzine or refined petroleum to a fatty aad and adding an alk. substance such 
as Na,CO, in the dry state. 


28 -SUGAR, starch and gums 


s K. DALE 

Defecation of cane sugar juices. Nathan Levy W. Bull assoc chtm suer dtsl 
47, 502-3(1930). cf C. A 4, 3310 —The author reviews his method for detg the right 
amt, of lime for defecation of cane juices F C oips-Caxipins 

The use of brae and solfurous tad in the defecation of sugar juices. Nathan 
Levy W. Bull assoc chtm suer dist 47, 500-2(1930) — The harmful effects 
of too much or too little lime m the defecation of cane sugar juices are reviewed. If 
excess lime is added and then followed by SO, to neutrality, all the evil effects of ex- 
cess lime are produced and the subsequent SOs does not destroy them. The author 
advocates sulfitation before, instead of after, liming A slight excess of SO, is notharm- 
ful; the right amt. of lime, as detd. on raw juice, is then added There will be no dele- 
terious result even though the resultant juice is slightly aad. F. Camps-Campins 
A dvances in beet-sugar manufacture in 1930. EDiruNn O. von Lippmann. Chem - 
Zfg. 55, No. 17, Fortxhnlisher. No 1. 33-6(1931). E. H. 

The “Werkspoor” rapid crystallizer. R. Bonath. Intern Sugar J. 32, 306-9 
(1930) — The earlier method of operating crystallizers was in series, util izin g the sur- 
rounding air for cooling Further developments were made with cooling jackets, aad 
later fixed internal tube systems were adopted. A more successful type was developed 
by LafeuiIIe, who introduced a fixed tubular system, around which the hermetically 
closed cylinder contg. the massecuite rotated. The requirements of a crystallizer 
are (1) shortening the period of fermentation. (2) avoidance of formation of false grain, 
(3) simple and substantial design The "Werkspoor” crystallizer consists of a trough 
which may be either U- or bottle-shaped. The revolving water-cooled stirring sys- 
tem consists of a hollow drum, of large section, riveted to which are a number of semi- 
circular hollow cooling pockets coupled by suitable pipe connections inside the central 
drum The transport of the massecuite from one end to the other of the crystallizer 
is effected by a screw-shaped element placed outride and independent of the cooling 
pockets. W. L. OwE'i 

Starches and the constitution of starch. St. y. NAray-Szab6 Z phystk Ckem , 
Abt. A. 151, 420—1(1930), cf. C. J. 25, 16 — A discussion of recent work. W. L. Hill 


The effect of plowing-under cane trash upon the available N of the soil (Owen, 
Denson) 15. Potash fertilizers at the “Belle Etoile” distillery (Debosc) 15. An in- 
expensive crystal or molasses separator (King) 1. Sugar anhydrides (Micheel, 
AOcheel) ro. N-cont ainin g sugars (Bertho, ct cl) 10. Continuous production of 
dispersions of gums (U. S. pat. 1,792,067) 22. Extracting (sugar from beet roots] (Fr. 
pat. 694,602) 17. 


Device for cleaning sugar canes. Ralph S- Falener. Ger. 513.92S, Mar. 2. 
1929. 

Apparatus for storing sugar beet in water without loss of sugar. FirmaR. FClschb 
G er. 513.927, Dec. 10. 1929. 

Apparatus for mixin g liquids with solids, particularly for liming sugar juices. 
Gn-opusT Co. Ger. 516,359. July 19, 1925- Bnt 247,541 (a A . 21, 66S). 

Refining sugar. Rafpixerie TTrlemontoise, Soc. axon. Ger. 516,300. Oct. 1. 
1926 See Brit. 278,302 (CL A. 22, 26S0). 

Carbohydrate derivatives. I. G. Farbexixd A.-G. Fr. 694.696. April 30. 1930 
Carbohydrate den vs. which are sol. m water and org. solvents and which are useful 
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for the prepn of film', lacquers. artificial stlk. plastic substances. swelling and imprrgnat • 
tnr agents, etc . an made by treating a cirlmhs dratc or one of its dmvs with an altylenc 
osldc or one of its homologs or analogs in the presence of an aq alkali l.xatnples 
nre gi\ cn of the treatment of potato starch, dcxtnn or cotton snth ethylene oxide, 

''^Dextrose. Corn Products Refining Co Ger 513,570, July 22. 1023 Anhyd. 
dextrose is prepd from converted starch Joins by crystn at 57-10*. The crystals 
are sepd from the mother nap bv ccntnfuge Cf C A 21, 1552 

Soluble starch. Robert Haakb and Walttr Haake. U. S. 1.792.0SS. Teb 10 
A highly coned oxidmng liquid such as NaOCl soln is added in small quantities to the 
starch to be disintegrated and mixed with it while maintaining the starch in its powdery 
condition, thus elevating the heat of reaction to such an extent that the chera trans 
formation is performed without nn> residue and a sufficient rvapn is effected of the 
slight surplus of moisture contained in the treating soln added 

Starch products. International Patents DisvnLorviBNT Co Get. 516.761, 
July 3. IMS S-e Brit 2 , M/!7D (C <1 23, 20u5) 


29-LEATHER AND GLUE 


ALLEN ROGERS 

Tannery effluent I. Effect of various gases on the nitrogen distribution. Edwin 
R Tiifis and Philip Kr six Ind Eng them 23, 60-71 (11*31) — The effect of pn 
value on evolution of gases from soak waters contg NaN’O, was that gases were evolved 
at pn values 1 to 5. and alisotbed at higher pn values. Rubbling Ot through soak water 
promotes formation of Mli indicating deaminization, it causes the effluent to become 
scry colloidal in character and retards thr formation of volatile sulfides. Hi furthers 
the formation of lIjS, causes deammiratioo snth subsequent reduction, and finally 
causes the formation of volatile acids II B Merrill 

Fat-hquonng of chrome leather. Effect of hydrogen-ion concentrations on oil 
adsorption. TdivinR Tiisis and Frank S Hunt Ind En[ Chcm 23,50-3(1031) — 
The amt of oil taken up by chrome leather is studied for numerous mixts. of sulfonated 
and raw oils and com fat liquors, as a function of the pn value of both the skm and 
the fat liquor Characteristic curves are obtained for each oil mtxt employed ReU 
tion of the strength of the leather to the Lind of fat liquor and to the amt of od adsorbed 
is shown The adsorption of od \s shown as "edition ’ by means of the dda tome ter 

H D Merrill 

A note on the c*use of certain red eolor»tions on salted hide* and a comparison of 
the growth and survival of hilophilic or salt-loving organisms and some ordinary organ- 
isms of dirt and putrefaction on media of varying salt concentrations. Madge E 
Robertson J //jj 31, Sl-93(1931) — Certain brick-red stains on salted hides are 
produced by the growth of halophdic organisms which come from marine salt used in 
curing the hides There arc many varieties of these organisms which flourish best in 
high conens of salt and fail to grow below 6% The organisms of dirt and putrefac- 
tion though certain of them survived as high a conen as 30% for a considerable time, 
failed to multiply above S% The non halophdic cocci survived at high salt conens. 
much longer than the non halophibc bacilli John T. Myers 

Glue making from chrome-leather scrap by the chromic hydroxide process C. 
STIFPEL Chrm Ztz 54, fi 14-5(1930) — In this process the chrome complex in the 
leather is changed to a stable, non tanning hydroxide by "intensive liming" The 
process is similar to the magnesia process, but the yields obtained with the latter are 
inferior The process is far superior to the various acid processes, is economical as re 
gards time, labor and equipment, and yields a glue of good quality H B M 


■Protecting leather Irom fungi (Bnt pat 336.244) 18 


* ,th bqrnds for tanning, etc. Charles Weslbv Nance. Ger 
513.929, Dec. 31. 1927 See Bnt 310,823 (C. A. 24, 743) 

Treatment of skins before tanning. David L Levy Fr 694.407, April 24, 1930 
7- n 5 if 7 “*5^ w,lS ! a so!n of mineral or org acids and alkali, alk earth or metallic 
sans before the usual tanning operation Cf C A 24, 1247. 

1 G Farbenind A -G Fr 614.257. Apnl 22. 1930 Conden- 
tion products which are sol in water and have very pronounced tanning and charg 
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ins properties are prepil bv the reaction of urea. U« homologs or substitution products 
and aliphatic ildihutn on di- or polv bvdne phenols of the C«H, senes, their homo- 
logs or substitution products, prrfenbli in the prr«rrtce of acid condensing agents. 
Ihit of the phenols may lx- replaced bv tanning substance of vegetable origin Sc\- 
eral examples are given Cf C .1 25, 11 IB 

Tanning compositions. W Sailer Bnt 33<>/kv4. Apnl IS. 1929 Sulfite cellu- 
lose Ivr phenols, enrols nml natural tanning substances such as a bark ext are caused 
to react with cnivmes such as pheno'ases. pcrowidiscs or dihidrascs and with sub- 
stances yielding O such ns 11.0, or perborates. The products mas be further treated 
wnth halogens nnd ore suitable for use preliminary to chrome tanning 

Greasing leather. Hekxvxv Bolluwn nnd Bxcno Rew \ld Ger 5 IB, 1ST. 
fLpt T 1*>27. .Mil 1S8. Oct 25 1*127, ami SIB 189. Dec 25 1"27 4ddns to 5H..5'*> 
H l 1704) There is used (11 a mixt of lecithin nnd tram oil emul-a'ied in a 
relatively large amt of water (510.187). or (2) nn aq soln of lecithin (Mil I'M or 
(5) a mixt or fniulvlOl) of lecithin nnd fa! tv nil with u small qu mills of soap or Jill 
fonaled oil. with or without n small qiuntit> of mineral oil i 'lt> I'M 

Dyeing leather 1 G Farbenisp A G tBartholomaus \ ossen. inventor) 
Ger 513 842, Teb 4. 1*>25 Leather is dyetl b> acid nro dvxs built up bi the process 
amme — ► 1-amiuo-S h\ droxynaphthiUncT! u-disulfomc acid — *■ resorcinol — »- 
/• nitramhne. the nmine indicating «ulfanilic. ptcramic or raphthionic acids. The 
example describes the dyeing of deaciditied chrome leather b\ the d)-e built up from 
picramic acid 

Machine for mordanting hides. \erei\u>te IlrrsTorFWEKKE Bloch 5. Hntscn. 
c.r. Don's kr G M b 11 Ger 513.<W5, Mar 25. 192*> 

Coated fabric limitation leather). Artiil r W Bi rutu- (to Alox Chemical Corp ) 
l’. S, 1.791,711. I eb 10 A Coating compn suitihli for use m thi manuf of artificial 
leather" comprises nitrocellulose and a softening agir.t consisting essentially of the 
water insol , satd aliphatic, high rrol wt . carbon lie acid product obtainable bv con 
tactmg a [rve-O-contg gas such a» air with a petroleum hidrrearbon mixt consisting 
of a 4 v '-43* Bf petroleum distillate in the liquid state, in the presence of an ’oxidation 
exciter" such as Mn oleatc at a reactive temp not above about 155® (suitabty about 
HO*) and at a superatm pressure but not greater thin about 350 lb per sq In . to the 
point of incipient formation of petroleum tnsol compile in the mixt An app is de- 
scribed suitable for oxidation of the petroleum distillate. 


30-RUBBER AND ALLIED SUBSTANCES 


c. c. mvxs 

The oil and the bpsse-like enryme in Para rubber seed. YosmroRA Iwamoto. 
J See. Ckem. ltd.. ,/o/u* 53, SuppL binding -lO'-l 1(1‘V.»0) — Fallen seeds from Ma- 
lava were used in the expts. The following dita give the Lind of «ecd, the grade of 
oil from each kind, the color of the oil. its taste and its acid no., resp.- fresh with 
yellow white kernel. 1st. faint yellow, sweet. 7211. older with dirty yellow kernel. 
2nd. yellow, bitter. 24 71; partly putrefied, 3rd. brownish yellow, bitter, .«,10; badly 
putrefied with dark gray kernel. 4th. brown, wrv bitter. 110 SB The results show 
that fresh seeds are suitable for practical oil extn Oil obtained bv cold pressing is 
superior to oil bv hot pressing, as shown bv a higher yield, a lighter color, a sweeter 
taste and a much lower acid no. (19.70 n 45.22). A bitter taste is be<t removed b\ 
■NaOff. Oil extd with petr ether from fresh seeds showed d« J 0 °234. k„ 1 4757, 
acid no. 7.12. 1 no. 138 8, solidifying point 2*. sapon no 189.20, Reichert -Meissel no 
22I&. acttyl no 2 41. unsaponfiable matter 1 ti2. insol hexabromide (fattvacids) 1548. 
By the Fb salt FhO method, the fattv acids yielded 79 997c of yellow hquid acids 
and 17 S17p of white solid acids. The former when oxidized with alt KMnO, bv the 
Haium method gave dihydroxvsteanc. satmc and lumsic acids. This shows that the 
liquid acids contain considerable oleic. hnol'C and hnolemc acids. After recrystn 
from 93% EtOH at — 20\ the solid acids yielded a white cryst. powder which m. 62* 
and had a neutralization no 2tM 62. which was probably a mixt. of 71)% steanc add 
and 30% palmitic acid. The high add no. of the oil from decayed seeds suggested the 
presence of hpase The following data give the acid nos. cf the oils extd. with EtiO 
bom 4 samples before and after 92 days at room temp , resp.: (1) seeds with husks. 
5.41, 15 72, (2) crushed kernel with husk removed. 6 30, 4S.S2; (3) crushed ketuel 
with od removed and then ground with rapeseed oil. 1.20, 93 37; (4) same as (3) hut 
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the spaces between the threads of the hung, to reduce the stiffness of the boot and to 
prevent adhesion to the last Various details of tnanuf. arc described 

Use of forms in making balloons, gloves, cots or other dipped rubber goods from 
aqueous dispersions of rubber. Isaac W Robertson (to Thermo Process Co ) U.S. 
1,702,187, 1 eb 10 Various details of procedure are described 

Puncture-sealing mixture for tires. P G Masters. Brit 335,980, July 5, 1929. 
A mut for placement in inner tire tubes is formed of castor oil 0 5 pint, talc 1 5 oz , 
cellulose 1 5 oz , such as wood dust, water 0 5 pint, gum acacia 1 or or less, with or 
without a small addn of benzene, "petrol ' or rubber soln 

Rubber insulating material. Wa Bryan Wiegantj Fr 6 04,333 , April 23, 1930 
Insulating materials contg rubber have added thereto C black retaining its adsorbent 
power in amt. up to 10% of the wt of rubber or 3% of the total mass An example 
of such a material contains rubber 084 6, ZnO 30, C black 29, monosulfide of tetra- 
methylthiouran 3 5 and S 40 parts Other examples are given 

Mercaptothiazole derivatives. \Vn P ter Horst (to Rubber Service Laboratories 
Co) US 1,792,090, Teb 10 In producing products such as various rubber vul- 
canization accelerators, reaction is effected between an amine such as piperidine or 
diphenylguamdine and the product obtained by the reaction a salt of mercaptobenzo- 
thiazolc with a Cl denv of CS, Cf C A 24, 2170 

Elastic material. Octave Pioard Fr 094,998, Aug 2, 1929 A light elastic 
material is made, e g , of wood charcoal 35, bark fiber 10 and pure rubber 65%. 

Transparent sheets comprising synthetic rubber. I. G Farbenind A -G Bnt. 
330,075, Sept 20, 1929 Reenforced sheets are made by applying a soft coating of a 
polymerization product of butadiene or its homologs to an open meshed fabric (such 
as tinned iron wire mesh or a vegetable fiber matcnal) and hardening the coating (as 
by the action of O or by heating) Condensation products such as those derived from 
oxylene or other aromatic hydrocarbons with butadiene in the presence of a condensing 
agent such as A1CI» also may be used 

Synthetic rubber. I G Tarbenind A G Bnt. 330,339. Aug 2.1929 Removal 
of polymerization products of diolefins from the reaction vessel is facilitated by lining 
the vessel with readily removable materials such as paper, cardboard, textile fabrics, 
leather, or films of sheet metal or cellulose den vs or polymers of diolefins or of rubber 
(which latter may be vulcanized or otherwise suitably treated), or waxes, readily fusible 
alloys or bitumen. Various examples and details of app and procedure are given 
Synthetic rubber. I G Farbenind A -C Bnt. 337,019, May 25, 1929 In 
polymenzmg diolefins such as butadiene by the action of alkali or alk earth metals 
or their mixts or alloys, in the presence of org solvents such as ether, the solas of the 
polymerization products are continuously removed from the catalyst as soon as the 
polymerization is effected, as by a flowing stream of solvent or soln. The products 
may be unsuitable for the production of soft rubber, but are suitable for the manuf. 
of various hard materials 

Vulcanizing synthetic rubber. I G Farbenind A -G Brit 335,970, July 2, 
1929 Folymerization products such as those of butadiene or its homologs or analogs 
are vulcanized in the presence of an accelerator previously dissolved m a solvent dr 
admixed with a liquefying agent, which gives a product of improved stretch and break- 
ing strength Solvents of various kinds may be used such as water, ale , hydrocar- 
bons, chlorinated hydrocarbons, ethers, weak acids and liquid bases Stearic acid 
may be used as a softening agent. Cf C. A 24, 3400 

Rubber vulcanization accelerator. Winfield Scott (to Rubber Service Labora- 
tories Co ) U S 1,792 Oil, Feb 10 The reaction product of formaldehyde with 
crotonaldehyde diawlide is used as an accelerator Cf C A 25, 618 
i J 'TOkamartum. Albert A Somerville (to R. T Vanderbilt Co ) U.S 
1,791,876, Feb 10 la effecting vulcanization with the aid of an active accelerator 
such as mercaptobenzothiazole a small quantity of a peroxide such as BaOi, PbOt, 
CaO, or SrOj is added to inhibit or prevent scorching or prevulcamzation Various 
examples are given 

Apparatus for vulcanizing rubber coatings on hollow metal articles such as press- 
rollers of paper-making apparatus. Christian H Gray U. S 1,792,298, Feb 10 
Structural features 

Forming vulcanized joints in rubber articles such as air-tubes, rubber balls or other 
P' 0 ^ 3 - Dunlop Rubber Co , Ltd , and G R. Mead Bnt 330,070, Sept 
21 , 1929 Mech. features 
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Filtering disks of sintered Pjrex glass. W F. Bxvcs and H E. Bent. J An. 
Ckrrr. See S3, 990-2(1931) — a laver of powd. glass (60-. SO- or 100-cesh), 1.5-2 mn 
thick, is sintered m a Ni tube of suitable d. na. About 2 mm. at a bright red heat is 
required. The disk obtained may be sealed to a Pyrex tube B A. Ssrxs 

Further applications oi the centrifugal filtration tube. Evald L. Ptv r and l*trts 
F. Rowe, lad Eat Ckm . AkzI Ed 3. 147-S(1931). d C d S3, 5355.— This de- 
sice can be ured to det. the approx- amt. of solid and liquid d a mixt- at any definite 
ternp- Hence binary f p. diagrams may be constructed cr a eutectic compa. detd. 

B A. Sorts 

Portable electnc strrers in the chemical industry. Hans Wot i enbbxg. CSe-i.- 
Ztg 54, S04(1P30) — A small, compact, well protected elec, stirrer which «nn fc« clamped 
on any vessel is described. A. L. Hs-cys 

A cnxLfied slow-coabnstioa pipet Kenneth A. .Voss. /mi. Ek; dm . Anel 
Ed. 3, 159 (1931). — A modified Stalae prpet for slow-combustion analysis is described, 
and the advantages of this method over the explosion method are pointed oat. 

Wash bottle for organic, po^onous or corroding grids. Waltek FOLNAtr-,. 
On* -2;» 54, SO4(19G0). — To the cocventwcal wash bottle a vent tube r> adc*ed- 
The vent is dosed with a huger, while the liquid is being forced out of the bottle. To 
interrupt the liquid nreara the huger ts lifted before blowing b stopped « This pre- 
vents disagreeable fumes from backing into the operator's mouth. A. L. Hennk 
C aapsranreeadendeso/ras-washingbordes. F. H. Rhodes and D K. R-Vns- 
straw lad E»t Cim^ AkSL Ed. 3, 143-4(1931) —Each bottle was tiled to the 
normal working height with XaOH (32.7 g /!_). Then air contg. 13.4^ CO : was passed 
through at increasing rates of fiow until that rate was found at which CO- es- 
caped absorptnm. The order of decs earing effici en cy K- Friedrichs spiral, Schott A 
Gen. Xa. 101. Xa. S3c, Xa S3. MuencLe, Habermann. The order is approx, the smt 
when 5.1*7 COs is csed. B A. Soule 

Direct-reading Tuhnne-meter. M. T. Carlisle and Rbsba Ushes. J. dm 
Educe! CK 7, 1562(1930) —This vob-meter for irregular solids consists of a cvlmder 
4.S cel in du. TL and 12 cm. long, the bottom of winch is drawn cct into a tube 10 cm. 
long contg a bulb of 10 ec. capacity A glass stopper with a tlnelr graduated outlet 
tube. SSI cm. long and 5 mm. m tan. is inserted m the top of the cvbnder. A lerelm- 
bulb of Hg c attached to the bottom tube. The cylmder and bottom tube are filled 
with water, after which the leveling bulb t> brought up to a mark an the bottom tnbe 
The lev e. of the column of water forced up into the upper outlet ts then read and the 
leveling bulb lowered again. After the test specimen t, dropped into the cvlmdrf. the 
operation rs repeated and the diference m water levels noted. Ann Xicholso Hzxo 
5° , , , or 7 tte { for the detemmafica of f^. X. X. Kayttsytctl Ass.n'rvw-a.M 
. AtcxL Leader (myd-ii 9, 245-80(l«2}).— FotenticmetrK measurement of the 
Tit „ * ad -. a potentiometer whKi gives rearing* with an sten- 

raev ot 0-01 pa is described. The novel feature of the potentiometer ts the introd-c- 
tion of a telephone m place of the galvanometer. j Totee 

^Cohoid mills. August Chwala KtCjiJ-Z. 54, 243-51(1931)- c! C. A 25 
1«— —A revww of German patents. Aethtsi Flejsche, * 

An autcmihc ermstaatdevel device for liquid as. R. B Scott and F. G Esicx 
WEUDE. Jv.»i Sm. JiMfrasi-eir 2, 171-2(1931) E_ jj 

Apparatus for the cantumous extraction of Urge (pantries of material *t high t-m- 
P«stuws- FRiri Wkeus. Btedc-rt. Z. 231, 173-4(1931) -An app. mpahfccf 
o kg or mere of material has an outer vessel that contains a heating hqmd ttionidsrf 
various h. ps. can be used for extn. at dri. temps.) and an inner container for the tn- 
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tenal and the solvent The solvent is boiled in a flask outside the container, so con- 
nected that the solvent circulates through the material and then returns to the flask, 

S MORC OI.I3 

Extraction apparatus. R C Baker. J Soc Chtm Ind 50, 54T(1931) — A draw- 
ing showing a modified Soxhlet extractor b given, and the advantages possessed by the 
app over the usual type are presented N A Lasce 

Note on centrifugal dust extractors. M Sbillay Chaleur ft tni 10, 289-03 
(1929), cf C A 24, 992 — S discusses the trajectory of an element of gas emerging 
from the rotor of a centrifugal pump and draws the parallelogram of velocities at the 
exit of a ventilator This is followed by a discussion of cyclone extractors 

S L. B Etiiprtoy 

An apparatus for determination of true vapor pressure. E J Squire Petroleum 
M'orli 28, No 1, 66-79, 101-9(1931)— An app for detg true vapor pressure should be 
designed so that the sample may be introduced as it exists at the point of sampling, 
so that vapor pressures may be detd at different temps , and so as to be speedy enough 
in operation for routine testing The app here described can be said to meet these 
conditions and is suitable for liquids that do not attack Te, Ilg or glass, are not too 
viscous to be properly agitated, do not have an abs vapor pressure over 2000 mm of 
Hg, and do not contain emulsion. R W Kelly 

Apparatus for purifying gases. Z. Veress. Magyar Chem Folyoirat 35, 155-7 
(1029) — The current of gas drives the solvent into an absorption tower, whence it re- 
turns dropwise into the original container B C A 

The technic of gas analysis. A J Anthony. Z. Biol 90,633-6(1930) — An app 
equipped with shaking attachment is described. The specific difficulties for nitrous 
oxide analysis are discussed Frances KraSnoW 

Automatic analyxers of gas mixtures based upon thermal conductivity of gases and 
their industrial use. be Frobbrvillb Chaleur et tnd 11, 469-71(1930) — A dis- 
cussion ol an article by Jamer (c! C A 25, 1413), in which F meets the weaknesses 
of app described by J. Paul Jarrdsr. Ibid 471-2 — J replies and gives more detail 

S L B Etherton 

A new titration colorimeter. K. Mayer. Btochem Z. 231, 314-6(1931). 

" MOROUUS 


(1930) —Descriptive A. L Henke 

Improvements in the construction and use of the Berthelot-Mahler calorimeter. 
Riccardo De Benedetti Rmsta tee Jerrir.it i lot 38, 56-00(1930) —Several details 
of the mech parts ol the app aTe modmed, and methods ol calibrating and operating 
are suggested for serial work and for the detns with liquid combustibles GAB 
Generator for the production of carbon dioxide of high pnnty. Edgar J Poth 
Ini Eng Chem , Anal Ed 3, 202-3(1931) — The construction of a generator for CO, 
or other gases is described, for which the following advantages are claimed (1) It 
is compact and is constructed entirely of glass without ground-glass joints (2) It 
can be warmed and pumped free of occluded gases (3) It has a novel automatic feed 
mg arrangement. (4) Reagents are completely used, and none of the gas produced 
is wasted Channinc Wilson 

Flow divider for fractionation under diminished pressure. A M Schwartz and 
M T Bush Ind Eng Chtm , Anal Ed 3, 138-9(1931) — In vacuum distn. total 
condensation and return of part of the condensate as reflux permit complete and easy 
control of the reflux ratio A stillhead with a Hg check valve has been found suitable 
for this purpose Constructional details are given B A. Soule 

Glass temperature and float regulators. D F Othmer Ind Eng Chem , 
Anal Ed 3, 139-43(1931) — Constructional and operating details are given for a con 
trolleT of pressure or temp when a flowing liquid causes the change of conditions The 
sensitive element is a vapor pressure bulb that operates a "flow diverter " A temp , 
never over 0 2° high, may be maintained for weeks The device is recommended for 
lab or semi works operations Several float valves are also described B A. S 
Glass electrode and vacuum-tube potentiometer. Donald II Cameron J. 
Am Leather Chem Assoc 26, 7-23(1931) — Advantages and limitations of the elec- 
trode are discussed In tannery analyses, the chief advantage is freedom from poison- 
ing and disturbance by oxidation reduction reactions, the chief disadvantage, aside 
irom the rather laborious standardizations required, is the failure to function at pu 
values higher than 9 Different forms of electrode are described MacInnes' form, 
using the Ag AgCl electrode, is preferred A vacuum-tube potentiometer circuit, 
on the Wheatstone bridge principle, is described in detail H. B. Merrill 
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A vacuum-tube method of temperature control. Francis O. Schmitt and Otto 
H A Schmitt Science 73, 239-90(1931) —The app is essentially a type FG-27 thy- 
ratrou regulator tube with a toluene-Hg regulator inserted ui the grid circuit _ A large 
un-insulated metal water bath has been held for days to within 0 005° . well insulated 
baths may be held within 0 001°. J H. Moors 

Something new m vacuum drying chambers. Holland-Merten Chem.-Ztg. 
SS, 153-4(1931) — A rectangular chamber, built by Vacuumtrocfcner, Erfurt, is de- 
scribed It is made up of independent heating elements, any no of which may be used, 
the sides of the elements forming the walls of the chamber Internal dead space is 
eliminated , internal condensation and steam leakage are minimized, and less wt. 
and floor space are required for a given capacity J. H MOORE 

The determination of the heat of wetting. Walter Reuter TFmj Arch Landw . 
Abt A , Pflanze 4, 383-91(1930) — A new calortmeter for detg the heat of wetting is 
described The heat tone is measured by the expansion of toluene, which surrounds 
the inner wall of the calorimeter and connects with a graduated capillary tube A 
sensitivity of 0 25 cal is possible Details of the construction and use of the calorime- 
ter are given W Gordon Rose 

Chemical engineering memoranda. XIII. Further notes on heaters, including 
air heating by steam. Charles H. Butcher Ini Chemist 7, 95-6(1931); cf. C A. 
25, 364 E. H. 

A very sensitive, self-registering heat-flow meter. Georg Hopbauer Arch 
Wirmemrt 10, 395-402(1029) —The instrument, which is intended primarily for 
measuring heat flows through the walls of buildings, consists of 5 multiple couples, 
each contg 100 Fe-constantan elements, with junctions on opposite sides of a rubber 
sheet 0 3 cm thick, which is protected by thin outer rubber sheets and surrounded 
by a protecting nng Good accuracy can be attained with flows as low as 1.5 cal per 
sq cm per hr Ernest W. Thiele 

The energy problem of electric heating. F. Merkel. Arch Wdrmcmrt. 10, 
407-8(1929) — A general discussion of heat pumps with special reference to their use 
in distn Ernest W. Thiele 

Packed heat from a new type of electric steam generator. Howard Bidwbll 
and Linus H Jones Ini Eng Ckem 23, 298-300(1931) — The problem of obtain- 
ing large quantities of high pressure steam for short periods for sterilization work has 
been solved by the construction of an elec, steam generator of original design The 
boiler of the generator is offset at an angle, almost the entire vol of water in the gen- 
erator and reservoir being made available for steam Immersion heating elements are 
used, the size and energy consumption depending on the pressure and quantity of steam 
required The design incorporates the safety features of small diams Sterilizing 
pressure may be obtained within 30 sec from the time of closing the autoclave. 

ASS 

A practical hot stage for the microscope. Edward H Wallace and Mart L. 
Willard J Chem Education 8, 700-11(1931) E H 

Modern electrically heated aluminum-fusing furnaces. Kirchrath. iletallbdrse 
20, 2731-2, 2779-80(1930) — Furnaces, especially those built by Gautschi and Brandt, 
with Ni Cr heating elements, are described. The elements are either bands or spirals 
placed m recesses m the roof so that heat is radiated down on the charge. 

J. H Moors 

Determination of the local strength of fabrics, felts, paper, rubber, film, wood, 
leather, metal, etc. n. Friedrich Schubert . Chem -Zlg 55, 134-5(1931); cf 
C. A. 25, 1708 — The app referred to tn C A 23, 1187, 4103, has demonstrated its 
value It is described, its use and the results are discussed and a sample ealen is given 

J H. Moore 

Early steps in the development of the Columbia soil rod. Buell B. Legg. Gas 
Age-Record 67, 111-8(1931) — Work is being done on the development of a soil rod 
which will enable the determination of the galvanic action of the soil, the specific re- 
sistance, the tendency to polarization and the potential difference between adjacent 
sods. Preliminary work indicates a dose relationship between results obtained with 
such a rod and corrosion of test samples The rods at present have a copper electrode 
and a sted electrode suitably insulated The bottom, steel electrode is tapered to 
provide a driving Up Leslie B Bracg 

Modification of Ostwald’s electric thermoregulator.' E Butterworth and 
D A Dekrbtt-Smith J Set . Instruments 7, 233(1930) ——Change m calibration due 
to allowing the instrument to cool is avoided by omitting the 2 side tubes of the standard 
form, sufficiently fine adjustment being obtainable by means of the screw in the terminal 
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head It » advisable to distil the toluene over Hg to insure complete removal of S 

B C. A 

A laboratory thermostat tot continuous operation. P. W Schenk. Ser. MB, 
308-70(1031) —A thermostat is described which will operate without special attention 
(or a long period of time with an accuracy of 0 02* A Dewar tube is surrounded by a 
wooden 1 >oi which contains the stimng motor, battery, relay, condenser and Hg switch 
A particular feature of the thermostat assembly is the inclosed Hg switch operated by a 
relay and making and breaking the current to two cylindrical heating bulbs lathe thermo- 
stat The relay is actuated by a Jlg-m-gliss therm oregulator. A condenser of 1-2 
mf is used across the regulator For temps below room temp a const, stream of water 
IS passed through a Cu U-tybe in the thermostat, and the same heating system vs used 
to maintain the lower temp Allkv S Smith 

Simple universal thermostat for laboratory fermentation*, refractometry and 
pycnornetry. II Pivr Wochschr Brau 47, 401-4(1930) — This app consists of a 
eudiometer with capillaries and containers for fermentation, a thermostat with heating 
elements, theTmoregulator and stirrer, and an electrically driven shaking device and 
filings to accommodate 20 pycnometers and 12 capsules mounted for reading by an 
immersion refractorr.eter Sia or 12 fermentation flasks can be used at once. These 
arc provided with gas measuring fittings The bath remains const within 0-2* and is 
used wiUwi the range 15* to 40* S J6 zsa 

Oven-temperature control and design of a bi-metal thermostat. W E Benton 
Cos World 04, 35-7(1931) — A math treatment of the fundamental principles of bi- 
metal thermostat design F. H Derckcm 

A cooling unit for low-temperature thermostats. T. J. B Sties Siurut 73, 
288-41(1931) — A Cu funnel is fed with cracked ice from an insulated hopper, with 
means for drawing ofT water as the ice melts The funnel is immersed in the thermo- 
stat to the proper level, found by tnat, and will hold the app const to *0 01 * at room 
temps It costs about <1 00 Details are given J. If Moore 


Ag and its application to chemical plant (McDonald) 9. Colorimeters, spectro- 
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Colorimeter John C Bakes and Chasles F. Wallacb (to Wallace & Tiernan 
Products, Inc ) US 1.7P4.13-J. Feb 24 

Immersion pyrometer for fused metals. Rudolf Hams Or 514,682, May 11, 
1929 Details of construction are described. 

Optical absorption-pyrometer Kaiser-Wilhelm Idsrrrut fCr Eisbnfokscihwo 
e V (Gerhard N'atser, inventor) Ger 517,023, July 9, 1929 

Thermometer MaxP Moeller (to Moefier Instrument Co ). U. S. 1,793,950, 
Feb 24 

Thermometer connected with as indicator at a distance. Herman Scm-Aicn 
U S 1,794,324, Peb 24 Structural features 

Distance signalling thermometer suitable for use in stacks. D. G. Zeitlin. 
Brit. 338,207, Sept 14, 1929 Structural features 

Thermometer or like device containing a gallium alloy. Svlvestkr Boyer (to 
General Elec Co) U 5» 1,793,303, I eb 17 Ga or alloy which may contain Ga, Sn 
and la is placed m a tube of material such as fused SiOj to which the alloy does not ad- 
here 

Viscometer Harry W. Kljngkk (to Hercules Powder Co ) U. S 1.793,807, 
ieb 24 X rays art utilized for observing the passage of a ball or the like through 
opaque liquids Cf C A 25,3 

Air filter Lotus Klaff (to American Aw Filter Co ). U. S 1.794,1 1 5, Feb 24 

Air filter. Albert Bbvtbu-HOssy. Swiss 142,423, Oct. 4. 1929 A labyrinthine 
7*5<3age ten Hie an causes deposition ol foreign bodies 

Air filter for liquid-storage vessels. Karel Priluncsr and Frantisek Prjl- 
LTVGEr. Swiss 142,109, Sept 11, 1929. 

Fabnc air filter. C G Vokes. Brit 337.965, Nov l, 1929 Structural features 
Feb 17 fi,ter ‘ C,u,Rt - ES w McKinley (to A C Spark Plug Co ) US 1,792,854, 

rnwhum’’ suitable for treating oils, «ugar solutions, etc. 
iron I'J** 4 - 8 ® 2 - kfarch 3 A material of low decolorizing and de- 
b 'L t -whlc!l haa » highly porous structure permitting a high rate of filtra- 
tion, comprises carbonized bgma residues substantially free from all aik residues 
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Filter cloths. Viertife Roedbr Ger 517,200, Jan 18, 1920 Peripheral re- 
enforcing means for perforations in the cloth is described 

Apparatus for filtering liquids under pressure. J Hoffmann and T KRirnFRNicc 
Bnt 337,818, Aug 14, 1929 Structural features 

Rotary, Impeller agitating device and filter for treating liquids such as sugar solu- 
tions or oils. JoiinJ NauGle U S 1,794,916, March 3 Structural features 

Magnetic separator. Mrrsco Koizumi Ger 517,259, Apr 8, 1925 Corresponds 
to Bnt 254,030 

Means for separating pneumatically conveyed matenals from the conveying me- 
dium. Wilhelm Knolle Ger 517,050, Jan 17,1928 

Separator for oil and water, etc. Ignaz MCller Ger 517,425, Apr 20, 1029 
See Austrian 115,650 (C A 24, 2286) and 117,500 (C A 24,3403; 

Apparatus for separating oil from compressed air. Martin J Binkley (to Caloroil 
Burner Corp ) U S 1,793.460. Feb 24 Structural features 

Settling apparatus suitable for the separation of solids from liquids and gases. 
Walton C Graham, Horace S Rumsey and Ashur L Wetherdef (to Gilchnst & 
Co ) US 1,794,374, March 3 Structural features 

Spray-system washer for separating dust from gases. David S Jacobus (to Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co ) U S 1,793,620, Feb 24 Structural features 

RBntgen-ray tubes. W D Coolidce (to Bntish Thomson-llouston Co , Ltd ) 
Bnt 338,430, Jan 1C, 1929 Structural details of tubes which may have a Mo plate of 
sufficient thickness to assume a uniform temp and a surrounding focusing member of 
Ni or Mo 

Quartz rod (with a cone-shaped depression in its end) for use with ultra-violet 
lamps. Cleon W Symonds. U.S 1,794,557, March 3 

Thermionic cathode. Sandor Just (to General Elcc Co) US 1,794,298. 
Feb 24 A cathode is formed of a metal such as Mo having amp above 1000* and an 
electron emissive material compnsing a mixt of oxides including an alk earth oxide 
and a rare earth metal oxide, in which the latter is present to only about 0 1% the 
quantity of the former 

Electron-discharge apparatus. Dudley A Mullanby (to General Elec. Co ). 
U.S 1,704 315, FeG 24 A control electrode for a space current device has its surface 
mechanically roughened to decrease emission of secondary electrons from it 

Electron-discharge devices. Etablissements iNDusrvrELS de L C Grammont 
et de A. Grammont Bnt 337,971, Dec 10, 1928 Electron emitting filaments 
(which may be formed of pure or oxidized W or of W coated with oxidized metal such 
as Fe, Nl or Cu and may if desired be wound with fine taping to retain the coating) 
are coated with alk earth metal oxide by depositing on the filament a single or double 
cyanide of the alk earth metal and decompg the cyanide to form the oxide after the 
filament is mounted in the electron, discharge device. Various details of procedure 
are described 

Electron-discharge devices. II. C. Rentschler (to Westmghouse Lamp Co ). 
Bnt. 337,704, Teh lb, 1929 _ Oxidation of the surface of the anode may be effected 
by cooling in air after baking in H, and selective reduction of the oxides of Ni and Fe 
may then be effected by II at 800-1000* A small proportion of HiO vapor in the II 
prevents the formation of nitride or carbide of Cr due to the presence of any N or satd 
hydrocarbons in the gas used For further details see U S 1,760,525 (C A 24, 3405). 

Discharge device for compressed gases such as carbon dioxide. Renee M. 
Lemoine U S 1,704,185, Feb. 24. Plugs of porous raatenal such as tow impregnated 
with a liquid of low f. p. such as ale. are placed in expansion devices at the points which 
are most exposed to freezing U. S 1,794.186 relates to an app for atomizing paints, 
insecticides, etc , with COj 

Gas- analysis apparatus. J G Daloz Brit 338,410, June 20, 1929 Various 
structural details are described of an app suitable for detn of fire damp The app 
may be attached to a miner' t lamp 

Automatic gas-analysis apparatus. C A Hartunc Bnt 337,862, Aug 21,1929 
Various details are described of app in which the gas to be tested, such as flue gas, is 
treated with another gas such as II and reaction effected as for the purpose of detg 
residual O in flue gases. 

Apparatus for determining and registering the density of gases and liquids. Sie- 
mens & Halske A -G. (Josef Krfinert and Heinz Gruss, inventors) Ger. 517,364, 
Mar. 11, 1028. The detn depends on the velocity at which the gas or liquid flows 
through a narrow onfice. 

Apparatus for carrying out catalytic reactions between gases under high tempera- 
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hire and pressure. Maria CASALE-SAcem Swiss 1 42,1 44,' "Apr 6, 1020. Details are 

P Apparatus for the catalysis o! gas. Soc anon d'Ouce(:r Maruiavb Swiss 
141 .303, Mar 4, 1020 The app is used for such ratal) tic reactions as the ostaahon 
of Nil, into oxides of N . 

Apparatus for maintaining a desired relation between the pressures of gas and mr, 
etc. A C Ionides Bnt 337.055, Oct 28, 1029 Vanou* structural details are de- 
scribed . . . 

Device for regulating the quantity and composition of gas : nurtures such as those 
used for anesthesia. Anton Grambexc (to I G Farbenmd A-G) s l,i33,tXH, 
Feb 24 A device is described for operating needle s ah es controlling the supply of the 

* Apparatus for treating gases with liquid sprays for washing, saturating, cooling or 
other purposes J A Reas ell. Bnt 337,507, Aug 22, 1029 Structural features 
Gas washer, with rotary perforated washing drum. Zsciiockb-Werke Kaiser- 
slautern A -G (Eni't Ileilmann, inventor) Ger 517,352, Oct 20, 1029 

Device for mixing liquids with added substances, for chemical reactions. Eccen 
Stbubr Ger 514,937, June P, 1929 

Centrifugal atomizer for liquids. Aktiesflskabet Niro Ger 514,714, July 18. 
1926 The app comprises a rapidly rotating plate nnd is used for atomizing liquids 
preparatory to their reaction with gases _ 

Centrifugal drum apparatus for clarifying liquids. 11 List Bnt 337,028, hov. 
22, 1929 Structural features , 

Apparatus lor clanlymg aqueous liquids, etc , by gxaxnty separatum. Ytm 
Mieder, U S 1,792,919, Feb 17 Structural features 

Apparatus for extractions with liquid solvents Lb Roy C. Tre scott (to Contact 
Filtration Co ) U S 1.794.874, March 3 Vanous details of construction are de- 
scribed of an app for extn on the Soxhlet pnnciple, such as «tn of clay used in filtering 
oil An agitating device is mounted in the extn chamber 

Valve for regulating the flow of liquids or liquefiable solids such as sulfur, wax, 
fat, pitch, etc. Arthur T Prbvticb (to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd ) U. S 
1,793,747, Feb 24 Structural features 

Noneorrodihle container for liquids Wilhclm BeschetZNick- Ger 514.5S8, Nov 
27, 1929 The container is built up of sections coated with Fb, Cu. A1 or other non- 
corrodible plates 

Evaporator with steam-heated tubes suitable for concentrating liquids. Franz 
Hofmeister and Hans Meliiardt (toChemische Tabnken J Beliak) U S 1,703,174, 
Feb 17 Structural features 

Evaporating apparatus Karl Fried Ger 517,170, Jan 8. 1928 The app. 
combines evapn in thin layers with multiple-effect vacuum evapn 

Hollow-plate heating apparatus for evaporating liquids, etc. Soc. anon pour 
l'ind CHIM A BALE. Bnt. 338,097, Apnl 29, 1929 Structural features 

Multistage steam dner. Schmidt sens Hbissdamfe GmbH (Otto H Hart- 
mann, inventor) Ger 514, 883, Dec. 17. 1920 

Centrifugal dner with a filter drum. 1 G Farbbninp A -G and Turn Sander 
Ger 514,508, July 23, 1927 Addn to 401,162 

Apparatus for drying steam. Christian HOlsubybr Ger 517,402. May 10, 

1928 

Apparatus for drying sheet materials. Cob Mpc Co But 337,432, May 29, 

1929 Structural features 

Apparatus for drying materials by circulating air which is alternately heated and 
cooled. Johan G Olsson and Frans I E Stenpors V S 1,795,094, March 3. 
Structural features 

Apparatus and procedure for spray desiccation of materials such as blood, znilk or 
soap. Fred F Phase (to F F Pea*e, Inc ) US 1,794,078, March 3 Structural 
andmech details. 

Sealing ring for rotating cylinder apparatus such as kilns and dners. Burnett 
E Green (to Huron Industries, Inc.) U S 1,794,454, March 3 

Rotary cooling drum (for cooling material discharged from rotary furnaces or kilns). 
H Stehmann (to P Knipp Grusonwerh A -G ) Bnt. 338, 0G9, Jan 18, 1929 
„ At “ os Phenc water spray cooling tower. Carl F. Braun (to C F Braun & Co ) 
U.S 1,794,394, March 3 

Vapor-liquid contact column suitable for distillation, dephlegmation, absorption. 
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etc. Claude D. Soineible (to trustees of Joseph Schneible Tnist). U. S. 1,794,986, 
March 3 . 

Column-and-superposed-tray apparatus for removing carbon by washing from 
bubble towers used for oil distillation. Guv B Bocart (to Texas Co ). U. S 1,792.* 
SS7, Feb 17 Structural features 

Surface condenser suitable for use with steam. Paul A Ban cm. (to IngersoU- 
RandCo) U S 1,794.135, Teb 24 Structural features. 

Apparatus for aerating water with carbon dioxide. H Zwjcky Swiss 141,040, 
Sept. 24, 1929 

Apparatus for proportionate mixing of chemicals with water or other fluids supplied 
through pipes. James W Parker. Sadis' Crocker and James H Walker. U. S 
1,792,757, Feb 17 Structural features. 

Condensing apparatus suitable for use with steam engines or turbines. Raymond 
P. Moorb (to Ingrrroll-Rand Co ) X S 1.793.119, Feb 17 Structural features 

Til table pan for receiving ammonium salts from saturators. Firjia Carl Still. 
Get 517.476. July 7. 192S. 

Lip-tilting crucible furnace. J H Ludlow and Associated Electrical Indus- 
tries. Ltd. BnL 33S 013. Nov 25. 1929 

Muffle furnace. Zaun S. Co GmbH Ger 514.502, May 31. 1927 A muffle 
furnace with a heat resisting hearth for the production of sulfate from NaCl and UjSO, 
or bisulfate, is described 

Horizontal or muffle furnace suitable for treating sand to remove its iron content. 
V. A. Collins. Bnt 337.S45, Aug 13.1929 Structural features. 

Annealing furnace. \ ereimctk DrahtwerkeA -G (TrLttleries R£ cnies S A ). 
Swiss 13S.657. May 10, 1929 Detaib of preheating and cooling arc given. 

Chamber furnace with regenerative chamber for preheating air and gas. C. Otto 
&C o.G M b H. Ger 507,912, Feb 2S. 1920 

Twin chamber furnace. C Otto & Co G. m b H Ger 517,175, Mar. 5, 1927. 
Addn. to 511,515 (C A. 25, 1127) 

Regulator for inclined-grate furnace. Fixma M. Stretcher. Ger 514.665. July 
6, 192S. 

Traveling-grate furnace with compressed air admittance befow the grate. L. & 
C. SteinmCllkr Ger 514.S43, July 19, 1929 

Oil-fired furnace. Ernst FEumorr (Ench W. Beeler, inventor). Ger. 514.521, 
Dec. 7, 1P2S. 

Gas-fired boiler with plate-like members. StrebelwerkG m b H Ger. 514.S73, 
Apr 19.1929 

Gas-fired annular chamber kilns. Lcdwig Riedillmmer. Ger 517,334, Afar. I. 
1929 A method is described of attaining uniform temps, m the upper and lower rarts 
of the combustion chambers. 

Gas burner. Charles J. Sctotterlk (to Haroy R. Strutheis). U S 1.794.SGS-9, 
March 3 

Gas burner. J W. BAKHuirEv. BnL 33S.345, Nov 5, 192S 

Safety pilot-jet system for gas burners. A. C. Becker BnL 33S.I22, Apnl 13. 
1929 Two pilot jets and a main burner and assoed devices are so arranged that in the 
event of one of the pilot jets being extinguished it is reignited from the other. Bnt. 
338,124 and Bnt. 33S.12S also relate to similar devices. 

Furnace wall with parallel tubes for cooling. Oscj 
b 17. 

Means for heating or intensively cooling hollow rolls or drums for working rubber, 
etc. Paul Troestrr, Maschiventvbrik. Ger 517,361. July 9. 1930 


Heat-exchange apparatus suitable for heating air for combustion by hot gases. 
Jean B. E. E. Arnoult (lo fitablissements Ernest Arnoult). U. S. 1,794,573, March 3 
Structural features 

Apparatus for electric heatmg of liquids in receptacles by immersed electne re- 
sistance devices. W. Wixsinr. BnL 337,762, Mav 3, 192^ Structural features. 

Heating and cooking vessels. ’ SFrvx”SrojEN-t Smalto vny a To v Xrny na Kovovfe 
Zbozi Arc. Spol. _ BnL 3o. ,313. Dec 24. l 0 ^ An inn er vessel such as one of rustless 
steel is fitted within an enter sheath or jacket of metal of higher heat coed, such as AJ 
or Cu Various structural details are described. 

Apparatus. suitable for heatmg che m ica l s m large kettles, etc. Sidney E. Meyers 
( to National Aniline A Chemical Co ) US. 1,79J,91S, Feb. 17. Various details are 
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described of a heating system by which a large kettle or the like is heated by hot fluids 
such os combustion Rases supplied from an adjacent furnace 

Apparatus for dispelling fog and mist with heated air. Fhward C. Rbadpr 
U S 1,791,710, Feb 24 App is described suitable for use at aircraft landings, etc, 
which comprises an externally heated conduit through which air is forced which Is 
then dischargee! as a forceful, voluminous blast into the fog or luist 

Apparatus suitable for mixing measured portions of opaque substances with 
rBntgenologists' solution* Georcs W Hopkins U. S 1,701,760, March 3 Struc- 
tural features 

Apparatus for “neutralizing” poisonous gsses such as those from gasoline engines 
Daniri A MacKinnon U S 1,701,813, Feb 21 Structural details are described of 
an app suitable for treatment of the gases with catalytic material such as oxidized Cu 
Apparatus for electrical conductivity tests on water in bore holes (to determine 
character of surrounding rocks). Soc. i>R l'ttoarrcrros 1'LECTHiQun (PnocEoni 
ScKLUMnnKritR) Brit 3J7 189, Oct 20, 1028 Structural and elec features . 

Mercury-vapor boiler Waltpr I; Trent (to Trent Process Corp ). U. S. 
1,792 781, I eh 17 The interior of the lioilcr is surfaced with a material such as Ag 
which is wetted by llg 

Apparatus for testing wearing of gears, etc.. In various atmospheres. M. FrvK 
Brit 3 J7, fill, Aug 21,1929 Wear Is stated to be greater in gases contg O than in Inert 
gas such as COi 

Apparatus (with superposed mixing chambers and agitating devices) for dissolving 
xanthates Richard Tiiuvm and Eucrnb Schmierer (To Baker Perkins Co ). U. S 
1,791214, Teb 24 Structural features 

Apparatus for making amalgams, particularly for dental use. Deutsche Cold- 
und Silber-Scheidbanstalt voRM. ItopssLBR Cer 517,202, Mar 27. 1928, 

Apparatus for estimating the humidity of foundry sand, etc., by determining the 
electrical resistance Fam f6r>r. Cer 617,212, Dec 23, 1928 

Valve for operation under high temperatures and pressures. W Pebipeer and 
K Rum Brit 337 838. April 18, 1929 

Acetylene generators Paul Widbrkehr Swiss 142 901. July 22, 1920 App 
for producing Cjlf, from water and CaC, having • hollow vessel for regulating the C«H| 
pressure, is described 

Transport drum for carbide, etc Gustav JIilcbr Cer 617,281, Nov 10, 1029 
Addn to489,30'>(C A 24,2017) 

Gas-cock control device Frederick A Gbrcicti and Walter M Berrv (to 
Hammer Bray Co ) US 1,792,488, Feb 17. Structural features 

Automatic gas shut-off valve, Luther D Lovekin (to Kltsou Co) V. S 
1 ,704, 1 D 1 , 1 lb 2 1 St ruct ural details of a device which shuts off gas Cow when water in a 
tank reaches a certain temp Cf, C. A 24, 2335 

Thermostatic valve Fdward S Halsey. U S 1,701,010, March 3 U. S 
1,791 01 1-12 also relate to valves of the same general type. 

Thermostatic device suitable for control of electric circuits Josni it W. Myers 
U S 1,703,951 Feb 21 Structural features 

Thermostatic device for gas ranges. Arthur Stockstrom and Isaac V. Brum- 
baugh (to American Stove Co ) U S 1,794,329, Peb 24 

Thermostatic device suitable for humidity Indicators, etc. Arthur F Krick 
(to National Dry Kiln Co ) US 1,701 809. Feb 24 Structural features 
, ~ 0 J?n, rn J? s . ta V5 Vfll7e lor hot-water systems, etc. Walter 11 Clipeord U S 
1 CD 17 » 

Thermostatic control device for burners such as those of water heaters. Howard 
I Piatt (to Motor Wheel Corp ) U S 1,793,451, Tcb 17. Structural features 

Thermostatic control device for hot water and oil heat-storage systems. C F. 
HAMMOND and \V Shackleton Bnt, 337,425, Jufy 31, 1029 Structural features 
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, Krautr- und Hopf entnlunt-Gamkrtnus 58, 0-8 
003 aV.. Cf a C A « 2S> 1128 -Obituary. S Lauper 

N I* y Man9S S.IBRRZLL Ind Cnt Ckem 23,443-5(1031) — 
biography with portrait O G 
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Ilennann Reisenegger. H Lawmann Chem.-Ztg 55, 181(1931) j Z. angesv. 
Chem. 44, 213-6 —Obituary E. 1 1. 

To the memory of Karl Schlrmacher. Bryk and Zaun Z angew Chem 44, 
179-80(1031) —Obituary with portrait E. If 

Alfred Stavenhflgen. II WCUiUNO 7, angew Chem 44, 178(1931) — Obituary 
with portrait IE 

Edward William Voelcker. BernardDyer Analyst 56, 141-0(1931) — Ohituary 
with portrait W T II 

Nichols Medal award [to John Arthur Wilson). The life of the medalist. Clarke 
K Davrs Irui Png Chem 23,435(1031) Scientific accomplishments of the medalist. 
Arthur W Thomas Ibid 435-0 O O 

The history of The Department of Chemistry of The Ohio State University. W»t. 
McPherson J Chem f d steal ton 8, MO 51(1031) K II 

Chemistry in the vocational high schools of the middle west. Marle Spencer. 
J Chem Education 8, 712-0(1031) B II 

The analytical distillation of gasoline. Harold J Tormry J Chem Education 
8, 079-705(1931) — A lah exercise for students Is described V. II 

The technic of micromanipulations. E A IIauser Rev ghi col hides 8, 358-01 
(1030), cf C A 22, 1495, 4S7C 25, 1400 —A lecture A F 

Reflections on statistical thermodynamics. J II Coplyn Chaleur et ind 9, 
405-70, 627-31(1028), 10, 101-0(1020) 11, 31 8. 141 fl. 107-205(1030), cf C A 
23, 2.350, 24, 2GM, 408-1 S I. I! l.rm-RTOv 

Simple reduction experiments. U II J Maokr 7. physik chem Unterruhl44, 
25-0(10.31) — M describes several demonstration expts the reduction of boiling water 
with Zn dust, the reduction of CuO with (a) TV dust, (l>) wood ch ircoal in a porcchin 
crudblc and (r) in a gas flame CuClj can l>c reduced to CuCl by the following treat- 
ment Dissolve n small quantity of CuCl» In 3-4 cc coned IICl and place a wad of Cu 
wool In the aoln Boil the whole vigorously until the soln becomes colorless Four 
a portion into water and a white ppt of CuCl forms, cool the rest and shining crystals 
of CtiCl appear P K Sciuerz 

Gas-volumetric experiments In student exercises. Josr v Ki ima 7. physik. 
chem Unterruht 43, 205-7(1930) — K describes a simple and ini xpuisivr app for 
collecting gases which resembles the gas-collection part of the Victor Meyer mol *wt 
app Two burets, one to serve as a leveling tube, arc connected at their lower ends 
with rubber tubing The one In which the gas is to lie collected Is fitted with a rubber 
stopper carrying a T-tubc One arm of the T tul>c is connected with a test tube or 
side-neck test tube which serves as a reaction chimlier, the other arm is closed with 
a pinch clamp. This app. with slight modifications to suit individual cases can be used 
todet the II eqtilv of metals, the amt of O in HgO, and for the quant reduction of oxides 
(HgO. CuO) or the oxidation of Cu Diagrams and directions arc givtu I) R S 
Evolution of hydrogen sulfide In the Bay of Krasnovodsk. I) Zarkikv Ater- 
baldzhanskoe Neflynnoe KhnyaXstvo 1030, No 10, 68 03 — The role of microorganisms 
Is described V Kai iciievsky 

Preparation of pure mercury II von Strinweiir and A Schulze Z. Instru - 
mentenk 40, 600-7(1029) — Ilg for use in phys app Is repeatedly shaken with dit 
UNO, anil then with water, fat is removed by means of petroleum or ale. The Ilg 
Is then filtered through a thin leather, previously freed from fat with petroleum, or a 
llaldenwanger filter tube It is then rlistd in a current of air in a water pump vacuum 
in an app without taps, and preserved In evacuated glass vessels II C A 

Final report of I. M. M. representatives on the Sieves and Screen Committee of the 
British Engineering Standards Association. S J Truscott and II J, Sujman 
Bull Inst Mining Met 311, 0 pp (1930) — The proposed fine testing sieves arc based 
an a ratio of the fourth root of 2 between linear aperture measurements of consecutive 
sieves The American and proposed British sieves will be essentially identical as to 
aperture but not as to mesh because of the difference In American and British wire gage 

Aloes II Emery 

A note on gravity aeparatlon. R. C Emmons Am Mineral 15, 630(1930) — 
The unsatisfactory nature of gravity sepn by means of heavy solns on material in a fine 
state of division is best accounted for by adhesion, both of grain to grain and grains to 
air bubbles This can be eliminated by strong evacuation of the sepg vessel A few 
min is sufficient A rapid stratification results when the liquid Is allowed to stand, 
not necessarily under vacuum A. M Brant 

The technical preparation of dvl-manganese. J. G E. Drucb Ind Chemist 7. 
76,79(1931), cf C A 24,2352 — The history of dvi-Mn (Re), at no 75, since its dis- 
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the principal dipole The moment of the tso-compd is the same as that of the normal 
if the branch m the chain is at least 2 C atoms away from the halogen, because only these 
2 C atoms are affected by the principal dipole H W Leahy 

Superstructure and magnetic susceptibility in the system: copper-gold. H J. 
Seemann and E Vogt Ann Phystk [5|, 2, 976-90(1929), cf C A 24, 5196— The 
variation of diamagnetic susceptibility with concn was measured for the Au Cu mixed- 
crystal senes Alloys of the compns CujAu and CuAu tn certain circumstances exhibit 
superimposed structure lines consistent with a regular arrangement of the constituent 
atoms, e g , the corners of the elementary cube may be occupied by Au atoms and the 
face centers by Cu atoms The relation between susceptibility and the appearance of 
superstructure was detd for alloys of the compns CujAu and CuAu For the former 
an increase and for the latter a decrease in diamagnetic susceptibility accompany the 
production of regular at distribution in the lattice Control expts on alloys differ- 
ing in compn from the whole no ratios indicated no difference in susceptibility for 
quenched and slowly cooled specimens No explanation is available for the difference 
in sign of the effect with Cu*Au and CuAu B C A 

Magnetic measurements on rhenium. W H Albrecht and E Wedekind 
Nalumtssenschaften 19, 20-1(1931) —Samples of Re and of K perrhenate having less 
than 001% impurity in the form of Ca and U were measured Re gave at 18° a sp 
susceptibility % ■= +0 046 X 10 “• (“>002), the perrhenate is diamagnetic x = 
— 0 13 ( *0 05) The Re value does not he between those at the neighboring elements 
Os (+0074 X 10-*) and W (+0 33 X 10 •) B J C van der Hoeven 

Relationships between the dielectric constant and the optical properties of sub- 
stances having the sodium chloride lattice. J Errera Z Elektrochem 36, 818-23 
(1930) — The total polarization of the alkali metal halides increases with increase of 
at wt of the anion and the cation By using Spangenberg's values for the electronic 
polarization, the at polarization was ealed The proportion of the total dielec, const 
due to at vibrations is decreased as the at no of the anion is increased, and in the case 
of the bromides and iodides with increase of at no of the cation There is an iiTegular 
variation in the chlorides and fluondes The factor p of the infra red term of the dis- 
persion formula can be detd by comparing the characteristic mfra red frequencies 
ealed. by the dispersion formula from the observed values of the dielec const, with 
those ealed. by Born by the theory of electrostatic cohesion The infra-red branch 
of the dispersion curve can also be ealed L L Quill 

Action of mtnc acid on benzoic acid in magnetic and in electrostatic fields. R. H. 
Clark and R M Archibald Trans Roy Sot. Can [3], 24, Sect 3, 121-4(1930); 
cf following abstr — The action of HNOj on benzoic acid was earned out at 20® in a 
magnetic field of 23,000 gausses per »/ 4 sq cm The products of the reaction did not 
vary appreciably from those obtained outside the magnetic field J W Shipley 
Addition of hydrogen bromide to allyl bromide in a magnetic and an electrostatic 
field. R H Clark and K R Gray. Trans Roy Soc. Can [3], 24, Sect 3, 111-4 
(1930) — The effect of a magnetic field on the reaction of HBr and allyl bromide m glacial 
AcOH decreases the yield of tnmethylene bromide. For propylene bromide n™ = 
1 51904 and for tnmethylene bromide » J o = 1 52292 J W Shipley 

Further investigation of the two electromers of 2-pentene. R H Clark and E 
G Hallonquist Trans Roy Soc Can [3], 24, Sect 3, 115-9(1930), cf preceding 
abstr —The 2 electromers of 2 pentene were synthesized and some of their phys proper- 
ties detd Neither a magnetic nor an electrostatic field had any effect upon the addn 
products obtained with HBr on the metastable 2 pentene Stable 2 pentene has the 
following coasts : b p 35 8° (75o mm ), n’ D ° 1 37845, f p — 149®, metastable 2-pentene 
has b p 36 5®. n* D ° 1 37960. f p —144® J W Shipley 

Sound propagation in gas mixtures. D. G Bourgin Phys Rev [2], 34, 521-6 
(1929) — Mainly math Previous results on a single gas and a mixt. of 2 gases (cf 
Phi Mag [VII], 7, 821-41(1929)) are simplified and extended to a mixt. of any no 
of gases B C A 

Calculations on the velocity of sound in nitrogen tetroxide. Frank Verhoek and 
Farrington Daniels. J. Am. Chem Soc. S3, 1186-7(1931) —By using dissocn 
data of N>0< detd. by V. and D , the velocity of sound was ealed and compared with 
the velocities detd experimentally by KistiakowsVy and Richards (C. A 25, 864). 
The agreement is not much better than with the data of Bodenstem. used by K and 
R , but the deviation is nearly const and the ealed value is always less than the observed 
velocity, this may indicate a const. eiTor, either in theory or expt C. J West 

The formation of beams in molecular streaming. P. Clausing Z Phystk 66 
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471-6(1930) , d C. A. 24, 3409 — Formulas arc given lor the distribution of molt 
that stream through a short tube at const pressure into an evacuated •pace The 
mean free path ol the mols is great compared with the «ue of the tube and diffuse 
scattering from tbe walls of the tube is assumed In the case in which the length of 
the tube equals the diam., large deviations from the cosine law occur G M M 
Viscosity, heat conduction and diffusion in ga* nurture*. XL The nscosihe* of 
Ni, CO, CiH,, Oi and their binary mixture*. Max Tral-tz avd Albert Melster 
Ann Phynk (5J. 7, 409-26(1930). cl C A 25, JO— Tbe viscosities of Hj, Na, CO, 
C.1I, O, and their binary mists were detd. over the temp range 20*to210*by measur 
mg the rate of flaw through a capillary tube The results were well represented by the 
Sutherland formula.™/* - OVr,)'/. X| 1 + (C/T,))f\ 1 + (C/7i)) bv using the follow- 
ing values for the const. C: Hi St 4, N» 103 0. CO 101 ^2. O, 125 C. CiH« 211 4. The 
isotherms of Ng-CO, NrO, and CO-Oimixts were practically straight lines The re- 
lation between viscosity and mol diam in mrets is discussed S3L Viscosity ol gait* 
at high temperatures. Max Trac-ti and Robert Zink. /y 427-52 — ' The viscosities 
of air, K», Hu On CO,. SO,. CH«. A. Ne and He srere measured over the temp range 
20* to 830* The viscosities of air, N«, A. O,. CH t SO, and CO^ as well as of HC1 and 
Br, are accurately represented by the Sutherland formula. The values of C for the 
different gases are given. This formula lads for H,. He and Ne below the cnt. temps, 
but the viscosities of these gases are given by the formula e — iT*/[l + (C/DJ where 
n and Chase tbe following value, II,, ■ •• */». C “ 0, He. n ■ */» C •• 2 5, Ne, 
n - 06, C = 20 TT. Newsome 

Calculating viscosity and flash point In compounded oils. E Kadme* Snjen- 
itfdcr Zig 58, 22 3(1931) — See C A 25, «li P F*CrrER 

Note on the equation of state explicit in the volume Gforck Scatotard Froc 
Natl Arad Set 16, 811-3(1930) — The Beattie-Bnd geman equation (C. A 21,1146) 
mav he expressed in the form V/n - (RT/p) + {S'RT) -f (t iWTP-FHRTVXP + 
\lHJtTP—20yl(RT)* + 23*/(J?T) , lP’. m which a is the no of moles and the coeffs 
0, y, t are functions of the temp This equation reproduces the exptl results for less 
perfect gases less satisfactorily than Beattie'* original equation (C A 24, 1775) The 
equation is not accurate at high pressures. J B Acsrev 

The Specific he*t of liquid biphenyl. Rot P Newton, B D Kacraand Thomas 
Db Vries. Jnd Ent Chrm 23, 35-7(1931) — The sp heat of liquid Pb, tip to 3P0* 
was detd by 2 elec heating methods and by a method of mi its The 3 methods g*»e 
consistent results with an av value for the sp beat of (0 3H + 0 000571*) *1%. 

F. H Rathmaw 

The specific heat of biphenyl. II O Foreest.E W Rrccmanv avd L W T Cum- 
mings . Ini Eng Ckcm 23,37-9(1931) — The sp heat of Ph» in small temp inteTvats 
from 72* to 203 " was detd. by the batch <alonrneter method and from 147 7* to 347* by 
the Cow calorimeter The sp heat vanes from 0 401 w 2% at 77 6* toOG72 *2%at 
347* The results differ from those of N . K. and De V by from —5 to +12% (d 
preceding abstr ) F H RattiMaw 

The necessity of adoptmg a standard substance for boiling-poiat and vapor-tension 
measurements. W Swietoslawsxi J. chtm phyt 27, 490-502(1930), cf followtng 
abstr — Alter a discussion of work done by others in this field, it is recommended by 
the Comm, on Physical-Chemical Standards of the International Union of Chemistry 
that b p and vapor tension be detd simultaneously with the b p and i apor tension 
of water, that a few other liquids be standardired and that dp/dl be detd G M P 
A comparative study of boiling points and vapor tensions of eight standard organic 
substances. Ai_ Zuaczvssri. J . Wum phys 27. 503-17(1930) — B ps. and vapor 
pressures of 8 compds were measured between 3S0 and 2000 mm. pressure. The b 
ps of the substances studied were compared with tbe b p of water by tbe formula 
“ A + Bljuo + O* mi, and the coeffs A, B and C were ealed. dp/dl was ealed 
The b ps detd at 760 mm were EtBr. 313S6*; CS,. 46.2S2V Me,CO. 56 131*. 
CHCb. 61 152*, C«n fc 80 122*, FhMe. 110 606*. FhCl. 131 CS7*. PhBr. 155.901*. 

_ Gerald M. Petty 

r , P ressare °f pyridine. P A van der Meclen and Russell F. Mann 

J Am Chcm Soc S3, 451-3(1931) —The vapor pressure of pyridine was detd by the 
tsotemscope method. Between —20* and +120* the pressure is given by the formula 
log p — 6 8827 — I" ?* jk, w h e r e p is expressed in 


i of Hg and t in degrees C. 


. , , P T Newsome 

1 of , immiscible liquid layers. E Lester Smith A’afure 127, 91 
tlVMlj An example of the rarely observed phenomenon of 4 immiscible liquid 
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layrrs can be produced by using hexane 12 cc , 1’hNIIi 7 cc , oleic acid OK cc, ole 
1 5 cc and OS AT NoOH 10 cc The ale li not essential to the system but reduces the 
time required for jtepn of the layers An Increase of temi* or of electrolyte render* 
miscible the hexane and PhNIti layer* (lirst and third from the top), which then form 
the top layer H V Johnatonr 

Relation of the liquid to the crystalllno «tate. KitnARitswAR IlANrRjicit. Nature 
127, 02-3(1911) -The origin of elastic heat wove* In liquids Is elec and akin to that 
of lattice oscltl >tlons In crystals From theory and from observations on x-ray diffrac- 
tion, It is seen that there is a max In the mol arrangements In liquids corresponding 
to the structure of the substance In the cryjtal state In a crystal the natural frequen- 
cies of a mol that are responsible for the Unman effect are modi lied because of the 
surrounding mol* , but on account of the regular arrangement all the mots arc affected 
tn the same manner and the Unman lutes are sharp In n liquid, however, the regularity 
of arrangement is broken, and there Is n broadening of the naturnt frequencies of the 
mols H I* Johnatonu 

Loading of metal* with pas "I high pressure. Han* JitniNitK / I’hysik (56, 
M1-K7(10 lb) After activation, I e, I’d and Ag take tip Ift and Nj under high pressures 
The phenomenon Is studied by means of measurements of the elec cond When the 
gas Is taken up by the metal, the resistance Increases ami falls again when the pressure 
Is removed ami the gas is liberated The resistance for I’e and It, Increases S 0% be- 
tween 0 and 35 atm , but for I’c and Ni It decreases 1 ft ' \ up to IK atm and then In- 
crease* n 3% from IK to 20 atm The Increase In resistance and pressure range for 
other cases are I'd if,, 4 t%. 0 20 atm . IM-N., .1 S%. 0 2K atm , Ag-II», 1 1 1%. 
0-36 atm O M Murphy 

Measurement* with tho help of liquid helium. XII. riaitlcihr of metal crystal* at 
low temperature*. W Mutssnur, M I’olanvi ani> l. Scmtm / 1'hysik 66, 177-X') 
(1010); cf. C. A 24, 3i'S7 — 1 he pfastfc deformation of 7n and Cd crystals on stretch 
ing was Investigated over the temp range 1 2 20* aha The plasticity remains nearly 
const A method for transporting and handling liquid He Is described G M. M. 

Dependence of tho dlsioclatlon temperature of aollda on tho alxe of cryatal grain*. 
J. Kru.*tin*on* Adit Umv Lihtenus Kim. I'akultal 1, 273-7{l» German 27H) 
(1020); cf C A 25, 4 17. — Ucd HgO was *epd. Into 4 fractions by aleves and It Is shown 
that the rllssocn. temps of the smallest ami largest alics dlfTcr by 0*. If the Thomson 
formula i* assumed to bold, the ealed surface tension at the gas-solid Interface Is 1 1 to 
dynes/cm. O. M Murphy 

The conductivity of thin metal foils. Lamuau* T:*xa Naliincissenschn/ltii 19, 
W5-7(101M — fhe limiting thickness of thin metal foils (by cathodic dispersion) ot 
which their resistance rises sharply (ef llnrtlrtt, C A. 22, 2^70, lYrucon Ann I’hysik 
4. 252(1010). liramilicfc, C A, 24, IK57) can be derived from the free path of the corn! 
electrons as Indicated by J. J. Thomson It la assumed that the electrons arc diffusely 
reflected by the surface and thereby lose their forward Impulse The resulting free 
path Is X' « X<f/(d + r»). In which X Is the free pnth In comnaet metal, rt the thickness 
of the film, n a Const of about l /«. The crlt limiting thickness Is </, •• about «X, 
which agrees with cxntl values ,(llVu lor Ag ot room tnnp , X " KIW. Sommerfcld) 
At low temps with d, mnny times larger (X longer) the results should be more pro- 
nounced and characteristic The present theory, however, dors not account for Ilraun 
bek's result on Jig: Itsd. value o/2fX)-»100/iOt — JM’Ji too high II J C V n II 

Polar propertlea of alnglo crystals of Ico. I. M. Adam*, i’roc. Roy Soe. (London) 
A12S, MS 01(1910) — l’hotogrnphs arc reproduced of single microscopic Ice crystals 
grown under cortfrof/ed conddMris. A short right hentgooaf prism, wf(/i the height 
nearly eqtinl to the dlam. of the base. Is a frequently occurring shape for these small 
crystals A no of specimens give evidence of crystallographic polarity by the appearance 
of a Jut at one end only of the « axis when the crystal Is brought Into nn atm. favorable 
to cvnpn Two other types of disintegration, enametfrired resp |>y Juts at each end 
and In the middle of the e axis, are observed In crystals of the same external form 
These 2 ty; e* ore explained os being due to the 2 possible modes of twinning of a polar 
crystal on the b »sal plane The conclusion that the c axis in Ice Is a polar axis jfocs 
not necessarily contradict the conclusion reached by Fames that the (0001) plane must 
l>e a plane of symmetry so far os the arrangement of O Ions In the lattice I* concerned 
(C A 24, 70K) It is possible that the asymmetric location of H Ions In a non polar 
O lattice confer* the necessary polarity on the structure os a whole. It C A 
Crystal atructure of molybdenum trioxlde. Nora Won at hr. Nature 127, 03 
(1931) —Lane photographs of crystals of MoO, show orthorhombic symmetry. The 
cell sire Isa -3 01 -.002 A tl , * - 13 01 - 0 05 A U., e « 3 67 *» 0 02 A V. There 
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an- 4 mots of Mo0» per «!t The straw gran? » Ci*» The crystals were tWa pUt« 
parallel to (010) H F. Johnstonb 

The crating caatUnf of quart*. O Dkscqvjst FAyni 66, 494-8(1030) — 
The g rating coast o! n rock cryitat wav measured In the J’t and 2nd orders with Cu 
Km and le K ,> The distance ftora slit to plate war GZ2 1 1 wm t the silt inoln. 

0 02 mm The r ray tube operated at 35 kv and b ntiUiaroperes. the exposure time 
W11 s from 20 mm to 2 hrs No measurable plates were ©Mamed in the 3rd order 
3 hfs I ram the ratne* «n the 1st older, tht liightr-order mutts vet re filed. A correc- 
tion curve to the «»!<• Jenfcth caJttrt it give*! for tire anomalous dispersion of quart! 
The results are A - 424(5 »2 X I f , log 2<f -3 92^0130 G M Mcttnnr 

Crystal structure of nickel oxides O G V, ekhhtt. R W Caj*ws afro Cua. Oft 
J Am Chrn -Vor 53. U7tt-W)(193t)“NiO. prrpet by oblation of Ni(Ott)* with Cl 
Ml alk soJn ami bra ltd at 2V>\ corresponds to the previously reported Structure l*f 
NiO, as it is lace eentrred cutac If the NiO » not heated above 130*, the corapd. 
» cubic Init the edge of the unit cul>e iHfil A U . the d is 4 R, as compared to 0 Cv> 
for onbnarv Jvi< » the no of mots in tht unit celt 15 cated as 4; consideration of tat 
intensities of reflection excludes the face -centered cubic type There « evidence o' 
further modification* C. J. West 

The physical properties of rhenium. C Acte, Jt AtTHBRTtfv, X, uecbe*. 
Iteese AND X Mmil Xalurwitcnttkificn IP, IOS-0(1031) —Several properties 
of Re were detd The crystal structure is hexagonal in close packing, const! o • 

2 765 A V >c- 4 470 A V ,c/a • I ft 16. smallest distance 2 <C'i A U , atomic radius 1 382 
A V The n» p n 3 HO* abv (measured in drilled hole), the linear thermal expan- 
sion (x ray method) is (2 V> X 10'* along the hexagonal axis. A 07 X 10"* perpendicular 
to \t (S‘ o accurate \ The d of * tujWy anneated rot u 20 0 (cated 21 4 (or at set. 
16031 * 002) The fracture strength of a Re wife grown in jrsi phase. 02 5 ram 
diam , 0 03 ram W tort is 50 0 kg per »tj mm , elongation 21%- The sp elec re- 
sistance at room tcnip is a - 021 X 10"' nhra cm (15% accurate), its temp cot« 
between 0* and I00*»3 II X 10'*, between 0* and 2?tt>\ I 08 X 10"* The ratio nr 
/nit is x>, is 6 3 5 The electron emission between 1900' and 2700* abs gives f or the 
Richardson equation A * 200 amp per sq cm and degree squared, b * £0,500, corre- 
Jixjodmg to an cut energy of 5 1 v B J C van per Hoeve< 

Condition magnitudes for water ta the range from 10* to 500* end from saturation 
pressure to 300 atmospheres M TravW and Jl Stbte* Fcrschunt Cebtele in 
jyriieuni’ 2, 4V5I0931) — A high pressure vessel (vol 1410 ec. at 15* and 1 aim * 
was htird with » hinting device, thertnoclcntcnti and manometer, and placed in « ccm- 
tamer packed with insulating material An air space aepd this container from the 
outer jacket Tbr *!> vot of water was wtajuted in the range 10* to370*and ISO 
300 atm Below the crit tv-mp the estd accuracy was about *0 2-0 4%, and at the 
wtt temp , *2 4% The change ra heat content between 10* and 500*. t»er the range 
1W to 300 atm , was measured with an estd accuracy of *3% From the prevent 
PVT data, together with values interpolated between 350 atm and satn. pressure 
by utilising the International Skeleton Steam Tables, a series of values were calcd 
lor (f) a C» the product of the Joule-Thorason tffert and the sp beat. (3) /, the brat 
content, and (7) C, the sp heat at const pressure F, D Rosstvt 

Therms! properties of rompresved Iiij-uid water, JosEru II Keenan bJrih 
Fnt S3, 127-3111931) — Recent data of Keyes and Smith on compressed liquid *P 
vo! measurements and o! Osborne, Stimsoia and Fiock on satd varmr mesjufemenW. 
have made possible a much more accurate eaten of the feed pump work in power plant 
operation in the higher temp and pressure ranges Calms are based on the more 
accurate const entropy measurements as compared with the older and less accurate 
const voi method Temp entropy diagrams are given for ranges -up to 700*F A 
diagram is given showing a comparison between const entropy feed pump work *°d 
const -vol feed pump work for abs pressures front 0 to 400 kg /era ». The difference# 
are small usuatiy within 2% „{ tSw compression work A L Krai** 

Some ftnat values for the properties of saturated and superheated water. Ft*&- 
brick V, Keyes ano Leighton B Smith Mtth £,ng 53, 132-5(3931) — Tabidatuw# 
ere given of a!l available data of the Mass Inst of Technology pertaining to the proper: 
t!e * 5” _wa.ter _ The tabulations include the following vaj>or pressure* between 100 
^J 74 * dpidt at siln between 0’ and 370”, sp voH of said steam between 100* and 
ion* *2 . of w3tf f at M,n pressure lietween 100* and 374*, d of water between 

1 , a no300 , vols of liquid water under pressure and at different temps ; isometric# 
or superheated steam between 200* and 400°. The use of an alloy of 18Cr~fi% N» 
>teei increased the accuracy of high temp WMsareniMta A L Kratfi* 
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Some additional volume data for superheated steam. L. H Smith and P G. 
Keyes Mech Lnt 53, 133-7(1931) —The temps at which steam has been measured 
are extended to 4b«® by the use of a staintess steel bomb Results arc given in tables 
and diagrams A L Kintra 

The vapor pressure of chlorine monoxide. Charles F Goodbye. J. Chem. 
Soc 1030, 2733-7— The vapor pressures (from 288® abs to 17.1' abs ), the m p and 
the b p of CIO arc detd The plot of log vapor pressures (mm ) against is 

the straight line logi«p - —1373/7 + 7 87 From the vapor pressures the b. p. 
of CIO is 2 0 ®/7G0 mm , which is a better value than that of Goldschmidt { C A. 14, 
20) From the slope of the line the latent heat of evapn ( L ,) is (1200 cals /g -mol. 
The m p of CIO is detd from cooling curves as — 110 1® The value of Trouton's 

coefl indicates that little or no assocn of CIO takes place in the liquid state 

J IJalozian 

The electrical conductivity of amorphous quartz. Walter Gnann Z I'hystk 66, 
430-62(1930), cf C A 24, f»l(>7 —The surface com! of amorphous quartz cylinders 
of 1 cm diam and 1 2 cm length is measured os a function of humidity of the air, ten- 
sion and time The cornl is strongly dependent on humidity Up to 20% relative 
humidity, quartz is a better insulator than amber, but its cond increases more rapidly 
with humidity Immediately after tension is applied, the current is relatively large 
but drops after a few hrs to a const value The vot resistance is greater than 0 X 
10’* ohm cm. Similar measurements made on Bakehtc C show that it is strongly hy- 
groscopic. G M Murphy 

Blanc's alumina. N Parravano Mem accad Ilaha, Classe tci fit mat e nat I, 
Chtm. No. 1, 1-27(1930), cf C A 24, 4(581 — I urther study of plane s AljOi reveals 
powerful adsorbing properties at 23® it retains 32 6% CCb. 18 7% C*Hi, 18 2% CS* 
am! 17.0% MciCO It is anisotropic a diffraction spectrum appears only after mol 
rearrangement, which occurs at 180* to 070 \ depending on exptl conditions This 
change Is accompanied by a crowding of the atoms In the space lattice, winch is probably 
the source of the heat developed in the process X-ray analysis also shows that this 
second form passes Into a third, corundum, nliove 07) , this reaction is also an exo- 
thermic one accompanied by further crowding of atoms in the lattice This opinion 
is strengthened by the fact that the corundum form, is not a catalyst because it will not 
dehydrate FtOH, while the other forms, whose atoms arc further apart, have strong 
catalytic powers A summary of the previous work on tins substance is included 

A W Contibri 

Gradual transition In crystalline sodium nitrate. F. C, JCracek and E I'osnjak. 
J Am Chem Soc. 53, 118.3-4(1031) — NaNOi exhibits a gradual transition which ends 
at approx. 275®; the properties of the crystals niter reproducibty over a range of temps, 
rather than suddenly at a definite transition pt The coeff of expansion is nearly const, 
to about 160®, then it gradually increases to a peak value near 276®, followed by a rapid 
decrease to a normal value beyond 280® The heat absorption on heating likewise 
gradually increases to a max at 276 6®, while on cooling the heat evolution begins nt 
about 276® Other changes arc noted C J West 

Calorimetric determinations of heats of adsorption. Adsorption of sulfur dioxide 
by wood charcoal. A Magnus, II GimnNiiAiN and II VBLtir Z physik Chem , 
Abt A, 150, 283-01(1930) — The integral heats of adsorption of SOi by coconut char- 
coal were measured over a wide range of concn (0 03-08 mg of SOi per g of charcoal). 
With increase in the amt adsorbed there is a slow, regular fall of molar heat of adsorp- 
tion Differential heats of adsorption were measured by allowing about 0 12 mg 
of gas per g of adsorbent to be adsorbed on the already more or less charged charcoal. 
A marked discrepancy nppears between the curves for integral and differential heats 
of adsorption, and this is explained by the slow establishment of equil In the crevices 
on the surface of the adsorbent D C A. 

Adsorption Influence, activity and aolvatlon in salt solutions. P I*. Kosakevicii 
and N A. ISMArrov. Z physik Chem, Abt A, 150, 20.3-300(1030) —The adsorp- 
tion by charcoal of PhOH In aq soln and of IIzOII in McOIl or I'tOII soln Is Increased 
by the presence of the chlorides or bromides of LI, Na or K. In aq soln the relative 
effects of the cations are in the order Na > LI. > K and those of the anions Cl > Fir. 
In MeOII the same order Is observed for the anions, but this order is reversed in T'tOII 
The salts raise the activity of the substance adsorbed, providing a means of calcg the 
relative activities of the latter from adsorption measurements On the assumption 
that the neutral salt effect is due to sotvation, values are obtained from adsorption 
measurements in good agreement with those ealed. from the influence on soly. 

B. C. A. 
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IICIIO breaks emulsions stabilized by proteins (4) Anhyd Na,SO» (NH«)jSOi, or 
CaClj often salts out emulsifying agents (5) Filtration breaks emulsions stabilized 
by flocculent ppts W. C Gabssler 

The dielectric constants of complex colloidal systems. Adsorption by micelles la 
solution. Dielectric origin of the adsorptive forces. Charles Marie and N£da 
Marin esco J thtm phy J 27, 4SV7O(\930>. cf C A 21,380(5. 2Z, 4385— Tabtes 
and graphs arc given which show the variation of dielec const with concn of suspen- 
sions of C m water and in gelatin, of isocicc gelatin, of l leucine and C, and of glycine, 
gelatin and C The phenomenon of protection was sepd from the phenomenon of 
assocn in complex mixts Dielec analysis permits the arbitrary choice of a protec- 
tive colloid, and a detn. of the quantity necessary to protect an unstable colloid 

Gerald M Petty 

Formation of spirals by chemical precipitation, R E Liesegano Natunnsien- 
uhaften 18, 645-6(1930) — The spiral structures found by Schtkorr (Ibtd 18, 376(1930)) 
are simply varieties of the ordinary Licit gang rings A photograph showing the oc- 
currence of these spirals in AgjCrO, pptd in gelatin Is reproduced B C A 

Study of E. Fischer’s polypeptides with x-rays. Fritz V. Level Halunnssen- 
sehaflen 19, 19(1931) —X-ray photographs were made of 4 Fischer prepns I dl Ieucyl- 
tetraglycylglycine, II l leucyloctaglyeylglycine, III / leucyltriglycyl l leucyloctaglycyl- 
glycine and IV I leucyltriglycyl l teucyltnglycyl l leucyloctaglyeylglycine “Mark’* 
tubes of 0 8 mm diam , 10 to 20 m wall were used to contain the substances in a Debye- 
Scherrer camera of 117.7 mm cliam , Cu K rays, 10 hrs exposure, 10 to 12 amps, 
35 kv Rings at various angles were found In the last 3 prepns a recumng ring at 
d — 10®3C' indicates a crystallographic distance of 4 07 A U between polypeptide 
chains (4 65 and 5 20 for silk) Tor I a distance of 3 15 A U is found that is probably 
unrelated to the 3 5 A U of the av of glycylalanyl (K. H Meyer <7. A. 23, 3721) A 
pos result of the study is that the polypeptides are cryst B J C van dbr IIoevrv 
Solubility of salts in ethylene glycol and in its mixtures with water. II M Trimble 
Ind Eng Chem 23, 165-7(1931) — Tabular and graphical data are presented for the 
soly at 30* of KI, Kflr, CuSO. 5 aq, K,SO,, NaCl and KCI in ethylene glycol, in water 
and in mixts of the 2 solvents The relative order of solubilities is much the same 
Metathetical reactions, and reactions in which one metal displaces another, took place 
readily in ethylene glycol solns Gerald M Petty 

Influences acting upon solubility. VII The couples- thlourea-antipyrme and 
caffeine-antipynne E Oltvbri-MandalA and L Irrera Cats t Aim tlal 60, 
872-7(1930), cf O-M.C A 21, 1395 — The cryoscopic measurements were earned 
out by the method of BargeUmi(C A 14,488) Theexpts show that (1) the solubilities 
of thiourea (I) and of caffeine (II) in water increase greatly with addn. of antipynne 
(III), (2) the temp coefls of soly and the thermal effect, q, ealed by the isochore 
formula of van’t HofT are not reliable criteria of the presence of mol complexes in water; 
and (3) the cryoscopic method and that based on soly coeffs at different temps often 
give different results The following data give the soly (mots, per 1 ) in water of I 
and of n at the temps shown I; 10\ 1 1170, 15*, 1 383 , 20*. I 544, 25*, 1 759, 
II, 15“, 0 058 , 25 0 1D0, 35*, 0 167 The soly values and soly coeffs of the I- 
UI and U -in solns are given m more extensive tables, which should be consulted for 
details C C Davis 

Critical solution temperatures of systems of sulfur dioxide and normal paraffins 
W F Sever and E Todd Ind Eng Chem 23, 325-7(1931) —It was found in study 
01 1 * systems of SOt and butane, hexane, octane, decane, dotnacontane, duodecane 
and tetradecane that the ent soln temp is a function of the mol wt of the hydrocar- 
bon The amt of hydrocarbon sol in SOj at its b p is comparatively small 

_ D F Brown 

1 emperature of maximum density of aqueous solutions. Deviations from the law of 
£ r ^- Wilson and Robert Wright J. Phys Chem 35, 624-8 
cl c A 13, 923 — Previous expts with dil solns supported the law of Des- 
pretz, but on investigating more coned solns deviations were found which seem to 
S j “ p .?. n 3 , actor *- ■ lowering of the f p , increase in the coeff of expansion and 
» 50 ~. ,* n wlth more coned solns the temp of max d is lower 

to an tie f p The law of Despretz holds only for dil solns H W Leahy 

L ro *® of chemical impurities m the fluctuation of heats of solution of monotropie 
source nf tEp Z Elcklrochem 3C, 777-82(1930) -In order to det the 

T “ the heat of 50,13 of KC1 (° f the order of *1 percent) very 
made with an adiabatic calorimeter (cf CA 24, 4694) 
■*'™” of KCI were considered as a possible 


devised by L and M Other 
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source of the venations and for tins reason certified samples of KC1 from two sources 
were used after drying at 300*. after fusing, and with no prev tons treatment Ex- 
cellent agreement at 25® of 6 detns , with the high — 1200 cal nnd thc lowj — 1104 cal , 
gn\e an av value of — 4 10C cal as the integral heat of soln of KC1 to KC1 200 H*0 
and indicated that other modifications were not the source of error A sample of K.C1 
of analytical grade gave consistent!) loir results — about — 4175 cal but after one re- 
crystn it gave — 1184 cal Tins indicated the source of error and vv hen nddn of small 
amts of CaSO, to the certihed simples give correspondingly low results the proof 
seems conclusive Oprn E SurrrARD 

Heats of dilution of uni- and multivalent strong electrolytes at great dilution. E 
Lange and J Moniikim Z Lleklrochem 36, <i2 7(1030) — The cxptl integral heats 
of diln recently made available by Lange and collaborators (cf C A 22, J4G, 24, 
4G94, 23, 1 r >(>2 etc) for 14 1 1 type, 2 2-2 type and 4 2-1 type salts are collected, 
plotter!, and discussed m a more extended fashion (cf Lange and Mci.xncr C A 24, 
1018) With 1 1 type salts with same cations the initial cxptl slopes, A, which corn; 
spond to a” values (apparent ionic diameters) are larger the smaller the radius of the 
opposite ion This relation is valid for the 2 1 type salts investigated /I v,co > 
/lc«cu > A trdi > Atuci' However the measurements available indicate the re- 
verse condition in regard to the 2 2 type salts ns far as is indicated by CaSO, and MgSO, 
Possibly this is due to the fact that Mg ion has n greati r parameter due to the extent of hy- 
dration Possibly in all cases the temp change of the parameter is a factor individual 
for each ion This may also play a part in the explanation of neg slopes in hents-of- 
diln curves Oden 1 Siietpard 

Rotation dispersion of optically active substances. P KFrsrR StraMenlherap. 
34, 674-7(1929) —The circular dichroism and optical activit) of various proteins were 
studied, the curve of the anomalous rotation dispersion of a 5% egg-albumin soln in 
presence of Cu sulfate is reproduced U C A. 

The theories of the Soret effect. G S Hartlkv 7 rant Faraday Soc 27, Pt. I, 
1-10(1031) — 11 reviews the kinetic theories of the Soret effect advanced by van’t 
Hoff, Wcreide, Porter and Chapman and points out the error common to all of them, 
pis • attributing to tbe solvent only the role of vehicle and earner of the solute He 
obtains independent support for Eastman’s theory by basing a treatment on the assump- 
tion that a gradient of osmotic pressure produces the same velocity of ion transfer as 
on elec field which gives nsc to the sjme force per ion V R Schierz 

Note on the use of acetamide as a solvent fa cryoscopy. E Cufruuiiez and 
G rut Mandrot IUIv Chtm Acta 14, 1S3-6(1031), cf C A 25, 2160— Acet- 
amide (1) vv as the only suitable solvent found for detg the mol w t of certain disin- 
tegration products of casein Previously detd (ef Iimm and A Mannelh, Car: chtm. 
ital 35, 14 W(I'JO’J)) values of the cr)oscopic K for I (30 hi with uathan, 3130 with 
naphthalene and 3741) with biphenyl) disagreed so widely that new values were detd. 
with acetanilide, where K “ 4961 at 0R')7% concn , 4223 at 1 S77% and 4177 at 
2 520%, hippuricacid, where A* — 4543 at 1 340% concn ,4- 10 at 2 418%, nnddiketo- 
piperazine, where A' — 4SS5 nt 0 507% concn and 47 TO at 0 V>0% The values of 
A decrease with increase in concn but at the same mol concn of each solute the values 
check within 6% The detns were made with pure, dr) I m Beckmann tubes in a 
parafiinbatb (to avoid wnter vapor) placed in a const -temp enclosure at 7S° maintained 
by boiling AcOrt I kept in a desiccator does not melt nt a const temp and in n week 
the m p drops several degrees, indicating 2 modifications of I. Despite these facts 
results agree well when values of K are used dipending on the cotien .and the results 
are considered valuable m the work under consideration Odfv IS SiiErr \rd 

Solvents, T. It. Durrans. J Oil & Colour Chcm Assoc 14, 05-^0(1931) —The 
phys chemistry of solus with particular reference to lacquer sokenls is discussed 

G G Sward 

Studies on the porous-disk method of measuring osmotic pressure, r T. Martin 
and L. II Schultz J Phys Chem 35, G-JS- — The porous disk method of 
Proicr and Patrick (cf Townend, C A. 23, 752) for directly measuring osmotic pres- 
sure was modified and applied to dil solns of KCl w lth sufficient success to justify 
further work on it I-rrors in the resutts were traceable to unequal temps within the 
app and therefore suggest refinements in construction Distn was obtained at Will 
in either direction w ith relation to the disk, w hich had not been possible in previous 
. 11 Le uiy 

Fractional precipitation. V. The influence of foreign substances fa the crystal 
lattice. Otto Ruff. Z anorg all gem Chem 165, 00(1931) —Additional literature 
reference for a previous article (cf C. A 24, 2030). . J. B. Austin 
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Free energy ©f formation o! thallium amalgams. Charles Eowiv Tun*, J*_ 
J Am Cirm See S3, IISO-IOW) C. J WEST 

The deposition senes of met*!* a fused salts, Gto\ awi Deycto. Azt III 
resf'fjjo war cArnt ©1^3 a f-pluaii 1530, 322-30 — From existing data, the free energy 
of formation at 7tW J and at tie ra p was calcd. for kiltdrj of tie off jfi metals, off. 
ejril metals and a few other metals such as Sin, Cu. fe and 77 The potential rela- 
tive to 1! at 7W* was calcd for a number of metals. J. B AfSTtK 

The diflusion of salt iocs mto aluminum. J Ciaiocn Cemf-I rend. I9I.F41-2 
(1030). d f ,1 23, H»« — \n At tube. 2 turn, inside dum, and 4 ram. outside diara. 
n as filled with NiCl-. and drawn to 0 <1 turn, outside diara. It was placed ccncra- 
tncally with a tube of Al in a largrr glass tube, and the system was evacuated. At 

GUO and V>y a thermionic current was obtained, which rose to a max. of about" 3 X 10"' 
amp in tO min . followed b> a rapid de c s ra w No neg emission was obtained. The 
thermionic current was due to an ali-otption of the salt bv tbe metal C M f 

The apparent dissociation constant* of phenylalanine and of dihydroryphenjl' 
alanine and the apparent free-energy and entropy change of certain ammo acid* due to 
lomxition. Sapmciu Mil smoto asd Carl L. A. Saiwior J Bid Ckrm 90, 1C-S-73 
(1131) The apparent dtvocn. const*. for dl phenvlalanme and <f.’-3.4-dihydroxy- 
pheuylalamne were detd \ alues lor the apparent standard free -energy chance for the 
ionization of those naturally oceumnj amino acids for which apparent di«Kn. const*, 
are available were calcd. \ alues for JLS. the apparent chance m entropy of the system 
due to ionization, were calcd for alanine, gtvorie. arcmine. histidine. lysine, aspartic 
and glutamic acids and diiodotrTosmc Catcns. were made which show that no ap- 
preciable error results when concn is used instead of activity in c-alcj the primary 
dissocn const of a-partic acid and of glutamic acid 1* II Emmett 

Electrolytic water *s acid. R. Naxos Ckrm Am 142,4i-h0;i03l) —A method 
of prepc H is described II is liberated riridlv from pure water at a Cu anode with a 
potential of 200 v Since the cathode becomes plated with Cu a Cu cathode is desirable 
also No cos appear* at the cathode White CuOil u formed first; this turns throuch 
a light blue to a treen h\ dronde Electrolytic reactions cannot be represented ac- 
curately br chem equations. The reaction in question is explained by a rotation of 
the charced element H within H|0 croups from the position OH II* to the position 
*H0H under the influence of the charges on the electrodes. The stace of t!>e white 
hydroxide is formulated as H)OH1!*OH1!+ . OHH* (OHCu and the stace of IW” 

hydroxide as Iff{)OtIH*OIfK+ OHH^OIKfH Cu. in which J represents tbe pos. 
and ( the neg electrode AtxEV & Surra 

Bufler solutions from secondary sodium phosphate and citnc acid. K. H. Slotta 
a\t> U Frew Brr 64B, 412-1(1131) — Bufler solns. prepd. from these 2 salts 
have a range of pa — to 7 4 The values circa for the various proportions differ 
considerable from previous reports. V F. Harrington 

The “drop method” apparatus of Todt for the colorimetric determination of f a 
values. I M Koithoff Ckrm II eeJSidid S, 7S-9(1<»31) —The several shortcomings 
of this method are pointed out. BuCer solns. are recommended in order to mmimize 
the chances for mating errors. J C. JCRRJE\s 

The nse of indicators with two color ranges for the photometric determination of the 
hydrogen-ion concentration. Hans Linssr Biotkem. Z. 230, 2b5-9(l»31) — The 
use of an indicator with a single color range is preferable to that with 2 color changes 
in detg the pH by means of the step photometer S. Moacrus 

The Potential of the indi-indochlonde electrode. Henry Trmm anti IlnukSKT 
C. Baker J Cirm 1930, 25S3-C. — The potential of the indi lndochTonde elec- 
trode was measured, the cell arrangement being fig 1 llg-CI* + NaCl | NaCI + Kir 

IrQ k + •J ,aJ F C l‘ l Ir . ^ electrodes were of (a) rndized Ir fall welded to Pt Ir Wire. 
” (*) uidized glass, the NAjIrCl, conens. being held const, at 0 1S4 X 10 - * A’ and the 
r»a>Iil.u coneus. being varied from 0 S74 to 1S.4S2 X 10** A’ The e. m. f. values vary 
according to £ « Z. + RTJ F log.i/o. where, i and a are the concns. of KsitrCl* 
“** * hrat taxation of the mdochlonde was calcd. as 5000 cal/ 

. , { l »* jound that the indoindi chlorides are correctly represented as being of the 
'erro-fcrei type j B^XoriAN 

^. ITn0<5CiaJlT ? It ’ ne - Eina * Bihaiaxn and Jytte 
its ootential 310—1(1131) The prep a. of pure thymoquinhydrcme is descnlid. 
" n, * as ¥ rd ‘gainst qmnhy drone The values were not very const. 

SSTiS\lVS'i“ixtl II "- “• 1 * i “ s ' “■ “ ■> ° K 5a SJiS.S2l v 
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The behavior of the modifications and varieties of silica In a stream of chlorine la 
the presence of carbon. E Gruner and J El6d Z anorg allrem Chem. 195, 
2G9-87(193!) — The sequence of reactions is shown to be SiOi + 2C1, — Si Cm + 
Or, 2C -h Oi — > SCO and not the more commonly accepted SiOj + C — *■ Si 4- 
2CO, Si + 2CIi — *- SiCM The temps of formation of SiCIi from SiOj, Cl and C 
are 740* from amorphous SiO,, 10CO* from tndymite, 1000® from emtobatite and 1220® 
from quartz For various naturally occurring varieties of SiO, the necessary temp, 
is 800-1100®, depending on the degree of aging The temp of formation of SiCM can 
be used m the analysis of SiOi to det the amts of the various modifications present 

A P Sachs . 

The influence of the silent discharge on sulfur vapor. Robert Schwarz and 
Paul RoYFN Z anor[ allgcm Chem 196,1-10(1931) — The lx havior of S vapor at a 
temp of 460* in a silent dec discharge was studied by a dilatometric method A rela- 
tive contraction was observed This is explained by postulating the formation of S, 
(tlnozonc) mols L J Rowbaum 

The existence of hyzone. Rodprt Schwarz and Paul Ruypn Z anorg allgem 
Chem 196, ll-25(1931j — A silent elec discharge was passed through II at a pressure 
of 4 cm Hg and liquid air temp The decrease in pressure was mcasurul at frequent 
time intervals From the amt of contraction observed and a eaten of the wall aclsorp 
tion of II atoms, it is concluded that the efftet is due only to the adsorption of II atoms 
and that thirc is no evidence of lit I. j Rosfnbaum 

The hydrolysis of acetamide. Thcwas \V J Tavlor J Chem Soc 1930, 
2741-50 — The effect of acids (3 4, 5 N IICI, and 4, f> N HBr ami H, SO,) and bases 
(JV NaOH and KOII) on the velocity of hydrolysis of acetamide (in 0 03 N soln ) at 23® 
is measured, together with the cflect of 4 N and 5 N IICI at 40® ami 41®, resp The 
silt efltcts arc ditd at 23® with 4 N IICI for N alkali (Li, Na, K) chtonde, 4 N HBr 
for N alkali liroinulc solns , N NaOII for 2, 2 5 N NaCl, 2, 3 N NaBr, and with 
WKOH for 2 NKC1, KBr and KI Curves of the acul normality against the velocity 
coeds at 23® and .30® indicate that for IICI the velocity eoeff is max when the acid 
concn is 3 N A similar max is shown by Iinr, but is not present with IIiSOi To 
explain these max it is assumed that with acetamide HCf and HBr form complexes 
(2CH.CONH,, IICI and 2CH.CONH,, HBr, resp), which do not hydrolyze, while 

H, SO t docs not form such a complex It is found that with 4 /V IICI as catalyst, NaCl 

and KC1 accelerate the hydrolysis, while LiCl fails to do so, with IlBr, KBr accelerates 
the reaction, NaBr has no apparent edict, while LiBr represses it To explain this 
behavior of salts, the assumption is made that acetamide forms stable complexes with 
certain salts, which complexes do not hydrolyze The edect of any salt is the same in 
bases as in acids J, IIalozian 

Vapor-phase equilibrium of the simplest cis-trans isomers (dichloroethylene). L 

I. bprt and R. BOLL Z. phyitk Chem . Abt. A, 152, 451-2(1931). — The 6 pi of its- 

and Irons-CilftCh are CO 14 0 01® and 47.48 * 0 0-1", resp (purity checked by dielec, 

precision measurements) An exact t p curve of mtxts of the 2 tsomers was detd Con- 
densation of the vapor m equil at 300® yielded 03% of us CiH,CI,. the thermodynami- 
cally more stable form Frank Urban 

The melting point in the tungsten-rhenium system. Karl Becker and Kurt 
Mohrs Metallwrtschaft 9, 1003-0(1930) — The solidus line for the W-Re system 
was detd An intermctallic compd , W,Rc», m 3005® and with 2 eutectics one with 
.30 atomic % Re and m 2892®, the other with 07 atomic % Re and m 2822 ®, were found. 

C. H Lorig 

The modifications of silver iodide. R Bloch and H MOller Z. phystk 
Chem, Abt A, 152, 2-1.3-68(1931) — By rontgcnographic and microscopic examn of 
Agl prepd by various methods the phase diagram was constructed There are 3 modifi- 
cations, cubic (< 135®), hexagonal (135-40°) and ‘hot” cubic (> J46®) Methods 
of prong both cold forms arc given V. F. Harrington 

Phase equilibrium in binary systems with continuous mixed crystals. E. Kordrs 
Z phynk Chem, Abt A, 152, 101-90(1931) —A simple empirical equation is given 
for the phase equil between crystals and liquid, between crystal modifications within 
continuous crystals and between the anisotropic liquid state and the isotropic. Pre- 
vious data are used to prove the general applicability of the equation The value of 
this equation in geochemistry (the zone formation in plagioclase, the difference be- 
tween isopolymorphism and boundary miscibility, etc ), is suggested V, F. II 
Phase-rule studies on metallic thiocyanates. I. The systems Ba(CNS)*-NaCfJS- 
H,0 and Ba(CNS)r-KCNS-H,0 at 25°. Vincent J Occlrshaw J. Chem. Soc 
1931, 55-60 — The systems Ba(CNS)r-Na(CNS)-H,0 (I) and Ba(CNS)r-KCNS-H,0 
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(II) ®re imKiptcd, and the solubilities of NaCNS, KCNS ami T!a(CNS)i w HiOatt 
detd at 25* Tlie ternary diagram of system I show* tint no double salt exists at -5 
NaCNS 211,0 is the stable solid phase at this temp when NaCNS is In eqml snth its 
satd sol ns its transition temp Ihmir 301 Ol * (detd dilxtometnealty and thermomet 
neallv) In system II 3KCSS 1(1.57*1, 111/) exists over a wide area It is prepd 
by allow me a soln contg the cotTrct proportions of the constituent salts to cryst. 
at 25*. freeing from mother liquor as much as |>ossihlc by suction, and dmnR in air 
in cold weather At 25* the so!> in r /I0t) c >< detd as AS 7* for NaCNS. 70 S3 for 
KCNS and fJCI for HafCXSl, J 

Physical constants of the system methane hydrogen F A Firnn avo T T II 
\ Fxscuour. I’roc Roy .W (l/wilon) A130, 45.1 u!(l'V31), cf C A 25, H— 
— The pressure range of CH, isotherms was extended to 215 atm The m -p curie 
was detd The triple point seas observed to lie — 1 S2 4ii*at a pressure of K737 cm 
The three phase curve and one isotherm at — 1S2 5* of the system CH«-Ili were detd 

r J ltosKsnsnc 

Kinetics of chlonne bleaches and hypochlorite solutions. Josrnt J Wntss. 7. 

Mrklnxhsm 37,20-5(1031), ef C .t 24, ,W» —The vrlooty of spontaneous decororn 
of ill hypochlorite sol ns by the general reactions 3 CIO - - — ►CIO - , + 20”, 


. 2C10- 


► 2C1" + 20, at const lfionconcn is given by - 


i -\4 +*;a 


'jioa 


|W*1 


r iioin - irskl ' *'| + *■ "'<*> 01 

tber Foerslcr tests (Z hJckfrockcm 23,137(1117), cf C. I 11, 2*15) and use of the 
Dcbye-Huclel theory pies *£ m - 107 X 10*‘ X lOOTOi V.luif] *. .[oti i + 15 

X 10 - * lllSIS* at 25*. time in das s and conen in mot 1 Consideration of the Kauil- 

(oIFi 

mann tests (C A 19, Wl) gives k* m - (5 I X 10 -•/^| Oa /10H‘]) in the same units. 
General kinetics of Cl hhachcs, if 1I0CI or Cl O is assumed as the bleaching 
principle, arc set up, and the oxidation mechanism n discussed, with (*u “ const 

Tp-i' 1 ? + *'1^p~ ,,rllc,0 ''’-rjicki-iak! ‘ |/(rl 

+ *»} /hoc) *IIOC1 I»*l “ *£,oi Tor homogeneous reactions J[F) — const. (K| + 
*, (R is the reducing agent) This is compared with the Kauffmann phcnolphthalein 
tests and confirmed Tor heterogeneous reactions a form }(F) — 0,(11 *(* + a ’ ■' dis- 
cussed, which in general lradstoa II ion concn for extreme reaction velocity There is 
discussed n a rr act ion velocity and sw tiling being assumed for the special case of cellulose 

bleaching or oxidation, where -/? loc ,{fl V|H*1+ fc. (11*1 } - The Chbbcns and 

Ridge tests (cf C A 21, 2102) and theory are discU'W-d for the cases 6, «■ 3 02 X W*> 

6. 1 0 X 10*. |I1*| •) - 2 5 X 10-’. and i, - 11) 4 X 10', h, - — 2 2 X 10*. 

(11*1*1 “ 00 X 10** as II ionconcns of greatest fiber attack A notable fact for 

useful application of practical bleaching of cellulose and textiles is that, from the general 
difference of the n of the fiber and the n of the color to be discharged, a U ion concn 
or interval can lie ealed at which the color to lie discharged is attacked rapidly, white 
the textile or fiber is practically unattached, which is advantageous as regards bleach 
loss and textile strength p. jd, SvxiMES 

Influence of the tmio ion m the catalytic action of cotloldal platinum on hydrogen 
peroxide. F Ouveri ManuvU Cass dim , lot 60. h?$-is2(iy.H)); cf C A 24, 
—Colloidal Ft was prepd by the method of Ilredig LVcompn of H«Oi was 
fotlowed by N detns with an app uwd previously for the catalytic dccompn of 1IN» 
A c in Ik „ 1 1 * Hitts) The molar concns per 1 of the 11,0,. NH, and colloidal Ft were 
0 OsM 0 012 and 0 000 Iff, resp The velocity of dccompn of 11,0, is reduced greatly 
by adding small quantities ol Nil,, even traces of NH, reduce the vrlocity about 0 5 
The velocity const . A, is not a linear function of the concn of NH, The presence of 
HN, decreases A; about -3*7- Thetcmp coeff .A‘, + „/A', is 1 6C>to2 Conclusion the 
catalytic dccompn of aq 11,0, follows the logarithmic law x — Afl— and the 
temp coeff per 10 degrees is approx 2. whether NH, is present or not C C LUv is 
t> of , c ?. doh 'I' ne be oxygen. N D Zeuvskh and I> P Borisov 

Str 61B. 23G.-5, J, R*ts Ph>s-Ckm i,oc 62, 2051-1(1030) —The Lewis Langmuir 
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theory predicts the addn of O to an ethylcnic linkage to yield a peroxide without the 
use of a catalyst Z and B allowed 20 g of cyclohexcne to absorb O The rate of 
absorption increased, decreased and became zero after 151 days 3200 ec of O, corre- 
sponding to one atom p’r molecule, was absorbed The unchanged cyclohexene was 
removed by standing in a vacuum desiccator over H SO t for 3 months, when a tough, 
resinous, reddish yellow mass remained, which gave the peroxide test with guaiacol resin 
and ferrous salts, and analyzed for cyclohexcne peroxide, C»Hi»Oi F H Ratkmann 
Oxidation of seemingly autoxidizable leuco bases by molecular oxygen. Albert 
Reid Ber 63B, 102D 2(1910) — Thiomne was reduced by phenylhydrazine to leuco- 
thiomne and carefully purified by washing with ale, drying and subliming at 190- 
22(1° under 0 05 mm M p 185® 2 0 mg Icucothiomne in 2 cc of a molar buffer 

soln of NH,OAc and HOAc punficd in quartz vessels On = 4 5). was shaken in a 
quartz vessel immersid in a thermostat at 20°, and the rate of absorption of O, noted 
I rom 0 000! to 0 (Xll mg of Cu greatly increased the rate Replacement of the N of 
the air by CO greatly rcducul the rate both with and without the presence of Cu Leuco 
mclhytcnc blue gave similar results It is concluded that the oxidation of these leuco 
bases is not autoxidation hut is catalyzed by traces of such metal ions as Cu. occurring 
as impurity in even the purest of lab reagents T H Rathmann 

The catalysis of the reactions between solids II The mechanism of the reaction 
of catalytic stannate formation SetsvkO Tajmrd and Noborv Avpd Z onorg 
allgem Chem 195, 309 20(1931) cf C A 24, 774 — If SnOj is previously heated to 
1150° the stannate formed from the mixt of SnOj and 7CaO without a catalyst at 
900° is always small in amt and is independent of the m-thod of prepn of the SnOj 
The reduction of SnO, by Hj occurs in 2 stages and the further reduction of SnO is re- 
pressed by the presence of CaO A new method of decompose cassiterite for analysts 
is proposed, based on the formation of stannate by heating with lime in the absence of 
air A P Sachs 

The decomposition of carbon monoxide in the presence of iron and iron oxides. 
P. Rischbieth Z phystk chem Unlemcht 44, 22-4(1931) — R describes 2 lecture 
expts to study the reaction (a) CO — *• C + CO a and the equil (6) COj + C 
CO in the presence of Fe and its oxides The gases are passed over heated FeiOi in a 
glass tube Even after reduction of the oxide the content of COj in the escaping 
gases (a) remains about const (30%) indicating the decorapn of the CO in contact 
with Fc At 409-500° the equil (6) is about 50% COj This catalytic reduction of 
CO may account for the occurrence of the finely divided C so often met with in the 
upper regions of the blast furnace E R ScntERz 

The mechanism of iron catalysts in certain oxidations. C V. Smytue J Biol 
Chem 90, 251-05(1931) — Ferrous iron present as the unionized pyrophosphate or meta- 
phosphate is shown to oxidize rapidly with Ot of the air regardless of the acidity of the 
soln , whereas TeSO, m similar slightly acid solns showed no appreciable oxidation 
This behavior, as well as the catalytic effect of ferrous and feme iron in certain org 
oxidations, is explained in terms of the electronic structure of the compds P H E 
New methods of organic thermochemistry. M Redek Arhsv Hem Farm 4, 
212 21(221 German)(I930) — A report on preliminary expts to det the energy con- 
tent of org compds J. Ku£era 


Appleyard, Roli o A Tribute to Michael Faraday. London Constable and Co , 
Ltd 204 pp 7s 6d.net Reviewed m Nature 127, 395(1931) 

Barrett, W II The Periodic Law Chart. Comprising 4 separate tables periodic 
fable and atomic numbers (after Bohr), periodic table and atomic weights (after 
Mendeyeev), periodicity of atomic volumes (after Lothar Meyer), melting points and 
atomic numbers London John Murray Unmounted, 5s 6d , net; mounted on linen, 
9s 6d , net, mounted on linen, varnished, on rollers, 15s Gd . net 6' X 2 2*. 

Butcher, Hans Freshman Key and Guide for Examinations in Chemistry. 
Morgantown. W. Va Chancery Row Printing House 57 pp 

Eason, Alec B Flow and Measurement of Air and Gases. 2nd ed , revised 
London 1 Chas Gnffin and Co , Ltd 254 pp 20s.net. 

Foster, William. Welt und Wunder der Chenue. Munich Drei Masken Verlag 
A -G 520 pp 

Goard, A K Chemical Composition 1 The Methods by Which Atomic Weights 
and Molecular Formulae Have Been Determined. London Sidgwick & J. 304 pp 
5s , net 

Lake, Charles II , and Unseld, George P • A Bnef Course in Physics. New 
York D. C. Heath and Co 4G4 pp 
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Sears, Frederic* T _ Essential* of Phytic*. 2nd ed Chicago* Laurel Book 
Co 59fi pp 

3-SUBATOMIC PHENOMENA AND RADIOCHEMISTRY 

W ALBERT NOYES, JR 

Masses of the electron, the proton tod the universe. A S Eddington Proc 
Cambridge Phil Sot 27. 15-0(1911), ef C A 24, 1277 — L's "Theory of 137” « « 
v eloped further The ealen of the ratio of mass of the proton to the mass of the elec 
trot! is Riven as 1849 G The "packing fraction” is checked. The no of protons in 
the universe is given as 7 X 10 : * or 14 X 10'*. depending on whether space is taken 
as elliptical or spherical William C \ a cohan 

The quantum theory of zero- point temperature. C Beck, II Bethe and « 
Ripzler- \atunnncnukaflen 19. —0(1031) —At 0 abs all internal motion of a crystal 
lattice ha? stopped. All degrees of freedom are ‘ frozen" with the exception of 1 per 
electron for the Bohr orbits of the electrons. Every electron has (Eddington) 1/a 
degrees of freedom if a is the Sommerfeld fine structure const. Likewise 1 la degrees 
for every proton are present. Hence in order to reach abs 0 (2/a) — l degrees of free- 
dom have to be subtracted from a substance per neutron present. If this M equated 
to 273°. a value of 137 is found lor 1/a which is considered to agree with a value ob- 
tained in a different way B J. C van der IIoeven 

Quantum mechanics of electron* In crystal lattices. R. deL. Kronig and W. C 
Penney Proc Roy Sot (London) AIJO, 499-513(1931) —Math The mechanics 
of electrons in periodic fields of potential are ealed- lor an integrable case The results 
agTee qualitatively with esptl facts E J. Rosenbaum 

Diamagnetism of the free electron. C. G Darwin Proc Cambrtdze Phil Soc 
27, fife 90(1031)— Math D shows that the susceptibility of a free electron gas u 
2|iB*/3tr per electron, where ut is the Bohr magneton. V. illtam E. Vaughan 
X- and -r-radiation measurement and the new international rtmiL J G Steehens. 
J Cancer Research Comm Unit cj Sydney I, 222-31(1030) — Radiation u specified 
clinically by detg (a) the wave length, (6) the amt of energy in the radiation and (c) 
the degree of polarization Th* r unit, which measures the total ionic charge under 
certain conditions, is used to express energy in the radiation in terms of the kmixation 
in air It is suggested that the ionization in liquids such as hexane or light petroleum 
would be of advantage by reducing the sue of app and giving larger icmualicm curcents- 

Direet measurement of intensity distribution in molecular beams. J B Taylor- 
Z Phynk 57, 242-8(1929) — When an alkali metal atom strikes a glowing W wire, it 
parts with an electron and is reemitted as a pos. ion. By measuring the no. of pos. 
ions emitted from such a wire in various positions in the path of a moL beam the no 
of allcab metal atoms striking the wire per sec can be detd„ and hence the energy dis- 
tribution in different parts of the beam deduced, with an accuracy of I in 10’ 

B C A 

The production of an intense beam of hydrogen positive ions. Lours R Maxwell. 
Ret Sex Instrument 1 2, 120—40(1931 ) — A method was designed for obtaining an in 
tense beam of !!,♦ ions by d i min i s hing the loss of the ions to the walls of the discharge 
chamber which occurs in the usual method. This is accomplished by placing the dis- 
charge chamber in a strong magnetic field in which the direction of the magnetic field 
is parallel to the direction of motion of the pos ions The app is described. It 
is capable of producing a pos -H ion beam corresponding to currents ranging up to 3 
ma. m a region of pressure of 3.3 X I0“* mm. of Hg Allen S Smith 

Photographic detection of the asymmetrical angular distribution of twice-reflected 
electrons. E Rupp. Katurartssenschafun 19, 109(1931) — I 'holographs were made of 
twice reflected electrons An electron beam passed through a 0 'J-mm. hole and was 
reflected at 45° on a Au surface. The reflected ray (also at 45°) passed through a 0 I- 
mra. hole (J) mm. from the point of reflection) with a thin Au foil behind it. The 
i* 3 **?^ ra ^ u photographed on a plate 450 mm. from the foil. For electrons of 220 
kv . diffraction rings were obtained with distinct asymmetry, the rings being weakest 
on the side away from the original direction of incidence of the electron beam The 
asymmetry is not due to the structure of the An. An AJ reflector and foil do not give 
the same result. B J C. van dfr IIoeven 

m ga«s- F. L Arnot Proc Cambrtdre Phil 
Soc 27,73-6(1931); cf C A 24, 1572 — A discussion is given of the error introduced 
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into expts on the angular scattering of electrons in gases by a potential at right angles 
to the electron beam Colon show's that in the previously reported paper the error 
in nil cases was less than 0 “17', which is less than the cxptl error in the detn of the angles 

William E Vaughan 

Optical determination of the sphere of action of atoms for electrons. L S Orn- 
strin and A M van Dommulen Proc Acad Set Amsterdam 33, 683-0(1930), cf 
C A 24, 17113, 2GG8 — The optical method previously described for the detn of the 
sphere of action of He atoms is limited to electronic energies above the excitation po- 
tential It is shown that it is possible to extend the measurements below that value 
with a mixt of He and Hg I urthcr it is possible to simplify the method so that in- 
tensity measurement is not necessary and the density detn is sufficient for obtaining 
the value of the sphere of action Mar ir I'arysivorth 

The cathode radiation of the sun. H Rudolph Natunnssenschaften 10, G6 
(11111) — I rom a theory on the daily variation of the earth's magnetism (Gerl Bet tr 
g Ceophystk 27, 378(1030)) it is concluded that the N ’dust shell” around the earth is 
negatively charged This necessitates a strongly neg corpuscular radiation from the 
sun and a potential of some I0‘ 4 \ for this shelf Several conclusions and results are 
discussed n J C van dbr Hoevfn 

Direct photography of ionization in insulating substances. A Glmant Natur- 
vnssensthaften 19, 109(1031) — Light-sensitive films in an elec field arc blackened on 
reaching certain limits of potential This effect is attributed to ionization, it occurs 
in gases ns well as in liquids and solids Ily using photographic paper (semiconductor) 
as an extension of the plate electrode the structure of insulating substances can be 
exaind when present between the electrodes Blackening below the breakdown po- 
tential indicates porous structure of the material, ionization and consequent lumi- 
nescence by either d c or a c can thus be studied directly It was found that for a 
no of substances only a c gives the glow to which the blackening is due 

B J C VAN OCR HOUVRN 

Photoelectric effect with lead and mercury at low temperatures. J. C McLennan, 
It. G Huntur and J If McLeod Trans Koy.Soc Can 13). 24, Sect 3,3-23(1930) — 
Measurements of the photoclcc cumnt produced by films of 1’bnnd of Ilg when irradi- 
ated with ultra-violet light below 3000 A U were made down to temps below the transi- 
tion point for supcrcond The object was to dit whether the emission of electrons 
from a metal when suitably irradiated undergoes any abrupt modification if the temp 
of the metal irradiated is progressively lowered from n point a few degrees above 
its supcrcond transition point to one a tew degrees below it The photoclcc current 
from I*b and Hg in highly evacuated cells was measured nt temps down to that of liquid 
Hi At the temp of liquid air I'h showed a decrease in the current of about 2% from 
tint of the satn vnluc of the current nt room temp and a decrease of about 1G% at the 
temp of liquid Hi Hg nt liquid air temps showed large variation with the thickness 
of the llg film Inability to reproduce films of exactly the same thickness made it im- 
possible to draw any conclusions concerning the change in the photocUc current from 
Hg nt the temps of liquid air and liquid Hi The photoclcc current from lead films at 
the temp of liquid He and in the superconducting state was slightly less than it was 
at a few degrees above its transition temp , 7 2°K No abrupt change took place in 
the photoclcc emission of electrons from I‘b as (t was cooled down through its charac- 
teristic transition temp J \V Shipley 

The oetlon of adsorbed gas films on the photoelectric effect of salts (remark on 
“The action of Geiger counting chambers"). J. Klaphkcke. Natumissenschaften 19, 
87(1931) — Water vapor promotes electron emission in a manner similar to that found 
in Geiger counters by Bosch and Kfumb (C. A 25, 143-4) in nn investigation of the 
photoelectric effect of salts Salts heated in vacuo show no photoelectric effect (Werner, 
C A 23, 1295) Salts sublimed in air give a pliotodectric current, which increases 
U) fold after a short treatment with water vapor They do not exhibit the same ac- 
tivity as do the same salts with occluded water prepd from solus Results on gases 
other than IftO are inconclusive n J C van dbr Hobven 

Cathode sputtering at very low gas pressures. A GOnther schulze and K. 
Mlvlr Z. Phystk 62, 4507-18(1910) — The sputtering of Ag and Cw cathodes In He, 
Nc. A, II and N has been investigated at pressures so low (generally less than 0 01 mm , 
in the npp described) that the sputtering is not dependent on the gas pressure The 
sputtering electrode, changes in tfic wt of which were noted by observing the motion 
of a spiral spring by which it was supported, was placed near a low-voltage arc con- 
suming 3 -5 amp at 50 v , It was maintained at a p d of 300-1200 v neg with respect 
to the anode of the arc The amt of sputtered metal increases with the p d applied 
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to the cathode, and the amt per unit ion current reaching the cathode increases in the 
order H Nr. N, A, at any given cathode potential No sputtering was observed in He 
up to the highest p d applied. 800 v The efficiency of the sputtering ealed as the 
ratio of heat of vaporization of the metal sputtered to the energy delivered by the ion 
current ranges from 0 3% tn 11 to 1 3% ' n A Data has e also been compiled relating 
to the amt of gas adsorbed per g of metal sputtered under various conditions of gas 
pressure and sputtering electrode potential, the values obtained ore in the neighbor- 
hood of 0 4 mg in A, 1 0 mg in Ne, 0 7 mg in II and 1-C rag in N U. C. A 

Observation of a particulate emission from the coated metallic cathode of an rlectnc 
are. Gforccs Lauoet Comfit rend 192, 202-3(1031) M. McMahon 

The dielectric constant and the conductivity of Ionized gases. Tir V Jonescu 
and C Mntuu Comfit rrnd 192, 343-5(1931) — The values of the cond and the 
dielec const of electronic gas as detd previously (C A 23, 1410) w ere about 30 times 
greater than the calcd values The present study indicates that this was due to the 
assocn of electrons w ith tnols to a degree depending on the elec, conditions present 
in the tube used foe the measurements The results suggest that the long transmission 
range of short elec, waves of between 10 and 40 m wave length might be due to a similar 
assocn of electron* with moli in the upper atm The reflecting power of such an ionized 

tajer would tie great for wave lengths between 10 and 40 m R JI Lombard 

Method of measuring the number of Jons In the free atmosphere. Yo ItiWARA 
Phyrtk Z 31, 97-100(1*111) — The usual t>-pe of ion -counting tube does not measure 
the total no of ions in the air as some are deflected away from the entrance by the 
elec field Measurements were made of the contour surfaces of equal potential around 
the end of the counting tul* by means of a flame prolie I. discusses and proposes 
corrections to apply to the data of Hess (Sitzk A had II in If ‘ten, Abt Ha, 138, 1C9 
(1929)) Reply V T Hess Ibid 100— II disagrees with I. on several points 

T JI Chilton 

Experiments on the entanglement of atoms in a magnetocathodic or cathodic 
stream E Henriot, O Gociie and (Mllb ) T Dony-I1£\alt.t J fihyr radium 
[7|, 2, 1-11(1931) —Atoms of various substances (\V, C, 1% Na and S) may be entangled 
in a magnetocathodic or cathodic stream, probably as ions Once entangled In the 
electron stream they appear to form an integral part of it in that they are deformed by 
an elec or magnetic field in the same way and yield deposits of the particular element 
used of the same shape as the electronic stream alone They resist various attempts 
to sep them from the electronic stream However, they may be disengaged from 
the electronic stream at points of strong curvature of the latter and are obtained as 
pos ions Thu is brought about by applying on opposite and larger voltage between 
the plates than that of the electron Bow The electron strram is then bent back to 
the plate through which it came after reaching a point of great electron density where 
the curvature of the stream reaches a max , whereas the atoms continue and are de- 
posited on the opposite plate No satisfactory explanation of the attraction of the 
electron stream for the atoms is advanced but is thought possible that it is of an 
electrostatic character Oden E Sijbpparp 

The anomalous scattering of o-particles by light nuclei. Eigen Guth and Theo- 
dor Ssxl 7. Phyrtk 66, 577-80(1930) — The theory and formulas for the exact ealen 
of anomalous scattering of a particles in a Gamov Gurney-Condon potential field are 
described. M, McMahon 

A new method for the radioactive investigation of pulverized substances. W 
Sebesta Z Phyrtk 66, 598-612(1930) — Because of its great sensitivity the a ray 
method is suited to quant measurement of radioactivity. In the method described 
a small quantity of pulverized normal material was mired With the pulverized material 
to be investigated and the resulting change of gas cond produced in an <* ray counter 
was measured Ionization tool, place in a semi spherical condenser with circular open 
ing before which the brass dish holding the pulverized material was placed, a quadrant 
electrometer was used as measuring instrument. The standard material used was 
Ra Ba sulfate M McMahon 

An investigation for accomplishing the decomposition of lead atoms. HI. A 
Smits AND II ; S Vbning_Mbinesz Ptoc Acad Set Amsterdam 3J, 737-48(1930); 
“ , 2, » 85 ’ MaRIB FARNSWORTH 

Artificial disintegration by a-partieles. J Chadwick. J E R Constable and 
?! » Pro i R V See (London) AI30, 403-89(1931) —Atoms ol B. N. 

A0* Na and P^were^ bombarded by a particles from Po The protons emitted were 
n tube amplification It is assumed that the 


recorded by an elec method with 
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protons and a particles arc in definite energy levels within the nucleus Mass de 
have been ealed and checked against Aston's data (C. A 21, 35-13). C. J 

Photoelectric absorption of 7-rays. L II Gray Proc Cambridge Phtl Soi 
103-12(1031) — Consideration of the esptl data has lead G to the following equi 
for the photoelec absorption cocfl per electron (r) of s rays and y rays logior ■■ 3 
+ 1 0 logioX + 0 ISOOogi.X)* The curve is given William K Vaugh 

Capture of electrons by a-particles. II C Webster rroc Cambridge 
Sac 27, 1 16-30(1031). cf C A 24, 6017 — ' The study of the capture by t» par: 
from Po of electrons emitted from a heated oxide covered filament was attem; 
The ions wen. recorded with a modified Geiger counter The exptl set up is desc 
in detail Wholly nig results were obtained The disagreement with the woi 
f)aws and Barnes (C A 24, 102*)) u discussed, no reconciliation is made W E 
Study of the velocity of disintegration of polonium In various places. L FI 
\ avLKNskii J phys radium (7) 2, 12-0(1031), cf C A 24, 3143,24, 3427 — 1 
scries of txpts on the detn of the half period were made in the southern part of 
S It (42 places) m the region of Leningrad (18 places) and at Dietskoic Sclo (3 pla 
The results vary from 136 5 to 141 1 days The time seems to depend on the 
where the detn wns made L I) Robes 

The nature of the absorbable radiation accompanying the rays from polot 
Ireve Cturr and f RrntRic Joliot J phys radium [7|, 2, 20-8(1931)— A 
detailed account is given of the work described in C A 24, 1792 O E 

Theory of the scattering of short x-rays by molecular hydrogen. II. S W'. Ma 
Proc Cambridge Phil Sac 27, 77-85(1931), cf C A 25, W.0 —Theoretical, oi 
basis of wave mechanics M develops a theory winch leads to the conclusion tha 
scattering of short x rays by mol If is similar to that for at If, although the 
varies with the angle of scattering There is no agreement with the one set of » 
values available (cf Barrett, C. A 22, 1275, 3581) William I\ Vaucii 

Moseley diagram of the ionization voltages of the light atoms and Ions. 
BraUNBpk Z physik 63, 20-0(1930) — The sq roots of the ionization voltage 
the elements and ions of the 1st 3 short periods (to K) arc plotted against the ai 
of the element as abscissa, and it is shown that each isoelectronic senes (e g , LI. 
B + *, C* + * . ) gives points lying on a straight line, the gradient of these lines 1 

const in each period The only point deviating appreciably is that corrcspoi 
with Cl*, and for this ion the ionization voltage of 22 2 v. is predicted instead c 
provisionally accepted value of 18 32 v It is shown that this means that a 1 
rchtion exists between the screening nos and the atomic no Z in an isoclcct 
senes, although in the 1st period (II and lie) the screening no is independent c 
nuclear charge. It Is shown that s decreases with increase in Z in an isocl 
senes, contrasted with the x-ray terms, in which s increases with increase 
A slight concavity in the lines of the Moseley diagram points to a decrease 
with Z which is not exactly linear, the concavity being greatest in the 2nd pcnoi 
not observable in the 1st period On this basis values for the ionization potent 
the ions Li *, Be 41 , 11 **, C * * are extrapolated from the known value of s for He, com 
hnennty being assumed These values agree to within 1% with the values calc 
Hylleraas (C. A 24, 12S5) by means of wave mechanics, which agree very ex 
with the unpublished measurements of Edl6n and Encson (cf CA 24,1676). The < 
tion of Hylleraas is shown to predict a slight decrease of s with increase in the a 
mentioned senes B. C. 

Satellites of the Kgi line of elements from Iron to line. Suekichi Kav 
. lfrm Coll Set Kyoto Imp Unto , Scr A, 13. 3S3-7(1930) — In the course of exp 
det the relativ e position of the absorption edge and the Kg, line for the elements 
I c to Zn several new satellites have been found on the short side of Kg, and A'fft, i 
seem to correspond to 0' and S” observed by Druyvestcyn for elements of : 
at no than that of Fe Wave length tables are presented. The application o 
theories of Druyvestcyn and Beuthc as to the ongin of these lines is discussed b 
definite conclusion is reached C. J Humpuri 

X-rays in the service of Chemistry and Industry in 1931. Gborcb L Cl 
J. Chem Education 8, 623-39(1931) E 

Experimental study of the absorption formula of x-rays. II. Matakicjii Ii 
and Suekichi Kawata diem Cali Set Kyoto Imp Unto, Ser A, 13, 375-81(1 
cf.tbtd 10, 311(1037) — The rchtion of the true g -atomic absorpt ion coeff , r/t> A, i 
at no ,Z and to the wav c length has been studied for a no of elements by the methc 
scribed in the previous paper (C A. 22, 3090) From a study of the data thu 
tamed it seems nght to conclude that the fluorescent absorption of x-rays as a fun 
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of X and Z docs not obey such a simple taw as given by r/p A - in which e, 

panA q remain const , but that it must be connected by a more complex relation Also, 
if it is to be expressed by the above formula, the constancy of p and q should hold only 
in a restricted region, and in the general ease, they should depend somewhat on X and Z 

C. J Humphreys 

A new x-ray spectrograph for wave-length determination* in air. S Zeidenfeld 
Rer Set Instruments 2, 153-C3(i931) K II 

The accuracy of interference measurement* in the molecule with Rflntgen ana 
cathode rays. L Bewilogua Phytti Z 32,114-7(1011) — 1 rom a consideration of 
the theoretical form factor' curses for KAntgen rays and for electrons, it is shown 
that, in general, the former must give more exact values for the distance between atoms 
in a single mol _ T H CmnoN 

Interferometer measurements in the infra-red region of xenon and iron. ) C 
McLfnnan and Florence M Quinlan Trans Ray Sac. Con (11.24, Sect 3, 47-f>2 
(1930) —An examn of the infra red region of the spectra of Xe and Te was made to 
det whether suitable line* might be found as secondary standards of wave length 
Difficulty was found in reproducing the Xe spectrum because of a change of the pres- 
sure of the gas as the discharge tube became older This makes the gas unsuitable 
as a source of accurate standard wave lengths A tabic contg the wave lengths of the 
arc spectrum of Te from *0177991 to 8GKH637 A U is given J. W. SmrtEY 
Interpretation possibilities of the mercury hyperfine structures. H bcnCLE* 
Nalurwisstnschajten 18, 89 >(1930) — The llg lines, in general, appear to consist of one 
strong component and several weaker components so grouped that their center of gravity 
coincides roughly with that of the main one. The ratio of the intensity sum of the 
weaker components to the total intensity has been mrasurrd for Jig arc lines 4017, 
4078, 49!f>, 5101, 57G9, 5791 A U and for Hg spark lines G150 and 7014 A U. With 
2 exceptions the ratio js between 0 23 and 0.32 According to Aston the odd numbered 
isotopes constitute nhout 30% of the total so that the large hyperfine structure splitting 
of Hg lines may lie ascribed principally to the odd numliered isotopes, Hgm, Hgj*i 

W. P M PAGERS 

Photoelectric intensity measurements in the mercury spectrum. II. L S 
Ornstfin and J P Custers Proc Acad Set Amsterdam 33, 809-13(1930) —In 
the first paper (cf C A 24, 4458) it was stated that a characteristic relation of the line 
intensity / as a function of the current i exists at const pressure, p, provided that the 
current is small and the pnssurc lies within a certain range Further measurements 
show that I/t increases with decreasing * at all pressures, provided the current Incomes 
sufficiently small W I Mfcgers 

Intensity measurements for the multiplet*‘G—e*P. W A M Dpkkersand A A 
Kruitiiof Z Phynk 66, 491-3(1930) — Intensity measurements of 0 lines in the Ni 
spectrum forming the mulliplct x*G~e t P (4592 532 to 4900 97 A U ) were made und"r 
a variety of conditions they confirm the deviations from the sum rule reported by 
Ornstein and Bouma (C. A 24, 5020) W F Mfggfrs 

Note on a phenomenon connected with the aurora. A C. Burton Can J 
Research 4, 52-3(193!) — A description with photographs is given of a brilliant white 
beam of light stretching across the sky from east to west on the night of Aug 21, 
1930 Microscopic examn of the photograph showed a fine structure not observed 
visually j W . Siiiplfy 

Excitation functions in the neon spectrum W 1 1 axle 7. Phynk 6S, 512 6 
(1930) — The intensities of various Ne lines as a function of the applied potentials which 
excite them are measured in the yellow and red, the potentials ranging from 20 to 100 v 
Lines involving the same initial term are found to have the same excitation function 
The marked dependence of intensity distribution in the spectrum upon gas pressure 
is ascribed to an effect of collisions W F Meggers 

Remark on our work “Intensity measurements in the copper arc." L S Orn- 
STEW and D Vermbulen Z Phynk 66, 490(1930) —In the work referred to (C A. 
25, 249) the intensity rabo of the Cu doublet 1*5— 2*P was reported to deviate from the 
sum rule I urthcr measurements made with C electrodes contg a trace of Cu so that 
the hues ui question could be photographed with a long exposure led to the true value 
of the intensity ratio, ws 1 2 W F Meggers 

7 ei x?°V lt,n spectra of dissolved mercury. II Rbiciiardt and K F Bonuoepfer 
7s3 ( ,91 °) —The soly. of Hg in water at temps below ISO* is too 
small for the absorption spectrum of the metal to be detected but at about 140' 2 ab- 
ST.W a ut A . y " ,dlh - to the Hg atom, occur at 2000 and 
MM a v They are not derived by broadening and displacement of the normal lines 
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at 2030 nnd SOT A U . since In the solvent* MtOH owl C,H,i. both of which cotitnln 
dipoles, the hand* occur nt 2575 and 2530 A U and 2575 And 2515 A. II . re'p ; they 
may midi from division of the line nt 2537 A U 1>y the action of the flee Odd* surround* 
Ing the solvent mols II. C A. 

Interpretation of bind spectra I, Ila, lib. Rowirt R. Mullikkn AVr 
Modern Phynts 2, 600-8(1030), el C A 24, 2010 W V Mimoitm 

Interpretation of band spectra. lie. Empirical band types. Rotnirr S Mutt i- 
KttN Her Modern Pkytits 3 , 80-155(1031) H. II 

Some band* of the carbon molecule. O II. DtRKit ANn W LodCTit-tlOLTCRnvim 
/ /’Ayr it 62, 7117-01(1010) —Details arc given for new hand* resembling the Swan 
hand* of C, (cf C A 24, 2050) W V MronttM 

Radiation and characteristics of molecules. R I) Kltbman / anorg allgrm 
them 103, till 72(1011) - A general dl*cti**lon William li Vaikuian 

Structure and spectra of the molecules of hydrogen and helium. W Wi'izitu 
7 JMtrothtm 36 . 500 003(1010), cf C A 24, 21100 — A dc*crij)tlon 1* given of the 
manner whereby the band spectra of the Hi and lie, mol* may l>e developed by con- 
slderntlon of the arrangement of the electrons nnd proton*, and the phys significance 
and method of detg the quantum no* of the individual electron* arc indicated The 
origins of the ortho* and para II spectra by sym nnd o symmetric rotation* are described 

II C A 

Energy levels of molecular oxygen. J C McEiinhan, II 1) Smith and J O 
WtnuiM 7 ram Kny Soe Can [Jl. 24, Sect 3, O', 711(1010) —The absorption spec* 
tnim of O, wa* studied In the Rase on*, liquid nnd *obd phase* to dit the origin awl 
relation of the band* observed in It* spectrum Particular attention wn* paid to the 
liand* In the spectrum of liquid O, Wave length tallies ami inof "Configuration diagram* 
are given J W Riiulky 

The band spectrum of sliver hydride. Ernst I»i,nots*on A 'alitrt 127, It 

(1011) — An Improved source lias greatly extended the range of the known spectrum 
'1 hi* source 1* an elec ore operating In If nt reduced prewire and having it po* electrode 
made of a Ag*AI Alloy. Greatly increased Intensity ha* been attuned a* well a* the 
elimination of the N, spectrum The rotational structure* of 14 band* belonging to 
the l £ — >- >2, system have been analyzed and arranged In it vibrational scheme. 
The vibrational levels of the lower electronic state appear to l»c represented by the 
formula /•’( p) *• 1721 5p' — 5.7 The excited electronic state show* 
Irrigularltlc* of spnclng In It* rotational and vibrational level* which may be due to a 
perturbing electronic level An approx, eaten, of the dlssocn energy In both state* 
givi* /i’~ I >300 on J)’»r ] 0,000 cm The Isotope rJTrct I* rfe/irlv shown with 
high dispersion C. J llltMMtRitv* 

Fluorescence of mercury vapor under Atomic and molecutar absorption, Kay- 
tric.tt Nature 127, 10(1031) — The excitation of llg vapor by radiation near the 
resonance line l* due to both nt nnd mol absorption The nt absorption gives a type 
of fluorescence known a* the core eflect, since the radiation capable of this kind of ah* 
sorption I* limited to about 0 05 A U on either side of the resonance line The In- 
tensity of this eflect fall* oft very rapidly with penetration The weaker fluorescence 
due to outlying radiation Is called the wing effect, nnd I* cnu«td hy mol absorption 
It is extinguished much less rapidly as the ticnm traverses the *e**il The reality of 
both edict* ha* been confirmed by showing that a suitable aildn of II slippri *'cs the 
core cflrct C J lluMriiRiv* 

The vibrational levels of the Iodine chloride molecule, w. K Curtis and {) 
Hariiysiiiru 7 rnnr taraday Soe. 27, 77-87(1011), cf C A 24, 1020 —Const -pre*- 
*ute measurement* of the spectrum were made nt 17* nnd 207" to compare the In- 
tensities All of the vibrational progression* Increased Appreciably, invalidating the 
method for the detn of vibrational level* Rome evidence Indicated that the 2nd pro- 
gression might remain const. And be identified with v' •» 1. Arthur IT tttacitRR 
Raman effects with liquid and gaseous nitrous oxide. J. C. McI.unnan, H I) 
Smith amp J. O. Wiuiklu Tram. A ‘ay Sac Can [1|. 24,8<ct. .1, 107-205(107(1) — 
Hie Ram-m edict was studied for liquid N,0 n* an example of a trial mol and the re- 
sult* were compared with those obtained by other* Table* And a discussion of the 
results are Included J. w . Shiplav 

Infra-red spectroscopy. M. Czurnv 7. JJektrcchrm 38 , 015*8(1031)) —A 
historical survey of the development of modern method* of Infra ml spcctr«*conv 
with some exptl details, jl_ ^ ’ 

Raman cdect and lit significance for the apectroscoplc study of molecular structure. 
A. Smrkal. Z. JJekltothtm. 36, 018-31(1030) — A survey of recent wotk. It, C. A. 
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Ptimin effect and chemical bonds in certain organic liquids. Leslie E. Howlett. 
Can J Research 4, 70-01(1931) — Spectrogram* were taken of eth> lene glycol and 5 
of its den vs , 4 nitriles and Itnryl ale. on a specially constructed spectrograph designed 
to study the Raman effect. By assuming the simple harmonic oscillator theory an 
attempt seas made to assoc, certain frequencies with definite bonds and structures 
The theory was applied through an expression derived for the frequencies characteristic 
of the elastically bound masses vibrating in a straight line. The value of the stretch- 
ing force of all single bonds is assumed to be the same Double and triple bonds are 
taken as having a stretching force 2 and 3 timrs. rrsp , that of the single bond Fre- 
quencies in the neighliorhood of 300 mm are attnliuted to longitudinal vibrations 
between C and II Lines near ICO earn indicate a double bonded C atom in the 
chain or nng Lines near 235 mm -1 are due to the CaN triple bond, lanes between 
10 mm "> and 150 mm are due to the longitudinal vibrating chain Frequencies less 
than 50 mm ** are probably due to transverse vibrations of the chain, while some lines 
near 140 mm mar lie due to transverse vibrations of If la t be ethylene glycol 
cornpds lines near 8ii mm are assigned to the presence of Oat the end of the chain 
Lines near 72 mm and t>5 mm arc attributed to the longitudinal vibrations of Cl 
and hues near 42 mm ~ l and 30 mm •*» art attributed to tmnrrrrse vibrations of Cl 

J \V Sin rut y 

The influence of ah sorption of light on the rate of photochemical reactions. A K 
Bhsttachar\ A and N R. Dha* Z anarg aiigem Che m 196, 20-32 (1*431) , cf C. A 
24, 553 —The nlationship between absorption of light and reaction rate was obtained 
for the following photochcm reactions K»CiO« with I, FeSOi with 1 and ertne acid 
with lliCiOk The exponent in the equation relating absorption of radiation to reac- 
tion rate can \ ary from a proper fraction to 2, it is independent of the relationship be- 
tween the light and dark, reaction. Tabulated data are given E J Rosenbaum 

Photochemical dissociation of tnatomic molecules. IL Potassium cyanide. 
Donald S Villara J Am Chem Sat 53, 405-11(1031), cf C A. 24, 1034 — 
KCN vapor at S75* was found to absorb in 2 regions, the long wa\e length limits of 
which arc approx 2175 (5 7 v ) and 2^30 (4 3 \ ) A U The former region is interpreted 
as corresponding to the dissocn into a normal atom and an excited one (K excitation 
1 6 v , CN excitation, 1 8 v ), the latter corresponds to dissocn into 2 normal atoms 
or radicals This agrees with theoretical considerations im am E VaI chan 


Photochemical studies. XII. Photochemical reaction between mtne oxide and 
mercury vapor. W Albert Xo\fs. Jr J Am Chem Sot 53, 514-20(1931) —The 
reaction between NO and Ilg in the full radiation of a quart! Hg lamp immersed lit 
water has been studied from pressure decrease in the s> stem The reaction seems 
to lead to the formation of NOj. which may react with Hg to pie Ni Both quartz 
and Corex glass cells were used, the pressure of the NO was initially approx. 0 1 mm 
The rate in all cases was computable on the basis of a monomol reaction rate equation. 
Initial pressures were \aned o\er the range 0 112S to 0 00333 mm and the monomol 
rate still applied The i alue of I, decreases with high pressures of the order of 24 mm 
Remotal of Hg vapor practically stopped the reaction. Some studies on the quench- 
ing of the fluorescence of Hg by NO were made. 72% quenching at 2 mm and 85% at 
6 mm A detailed theoretical discussion is given, sanous mechanisms are discussed 
It is thought that a NO mot ia a high vibration state of the normal electron level is 
produced by collisions of the 2nd kind William E. Vaughan 

The photosensitized decomposition of nitrogen trichloride and the induction period 
of the hydrogen-chlorine reaction J G A Griffiths avd R G W Nourish A'a- 
*“ re J27, 14(1931) — The inhibiting effect of the addn of small measured quantities 
of MIi tnt the induction period of the photochcm. H Cl reaction is due to the forma- 
tion of NCb. which undergoes photosensitized decompn in the presence of excess CL 
Quantum-efficiency measurements indicate that the decompn of NCb proceeds by way 
of reaction chains of short length, the quantum efficiency falling to a lower limiting 
value of about 2 as the Cl pressure is increased. Gases such as He, A, N and O. when 
added to units of NCb and Clj have sp retarding effects on the decompn.; and, as 
the pressures are increased, depress the quantum efficiency toward the above limiting 
value C. }. Humphreys 

The absorption of aqueous tartanc acid solutions. Rene Lucas and Marcel 
Schvob Com pi rend 192,225-7(1931) — The relative results of ultra violet absorb- 
ing powers of aq tartanc acid solns were detd- with the help of pbotoelec. cells, the 
photoelec, cell arrangement of Halban and Siedeatopf (C A 16. 2078) being used. 
Contrary to previous observations. Beer's law was pot verified The variations are 
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particularly marked for £336 A U , the *p absorption vary mg more than 200%. Dil. 
solns having greater absorbing power than coned *olns M. McMahov 

Absorption spectrum of lignin derivatives in the ultra-violet. Erik HICciukd 
avd F W Kukcstedt Z physib Chem . Abt A, 152, 293-312(1931); cf. C. A. 
24, 157S — The absorption spectra of the alkjlligntns. the ligninsulfomc aads and the 
alkali lignins have been measured by the method of Victor Henri by means of the small 
Hilger quartz spectrogmph The general similantj of the spectra of the different 
substances points to the fact that they have a common residue, there is, however, a 
distinct difference between the spectra of denvs of lignin from conifers and from de- 
ciduous trees. Selective absorption is relatively strong which indicates the existence 
of at least 1 aromatic nng in the fundamental substance of ligtun VV West 

Potassium chromate and potassium dichromate as light filters and the constitution 
of chromic acid from absorption measurements. W V Bit sew at avd N R Dilak. 
/ Indian Chem Sec 7, 913-21(1930) — Dctn of extinction cot ffs shows that wave 
lengths shorter than 5150. 4930. 4930, 4000, 4300 and 4000 A U arc completely absorbed 
by 1 cm of 5 5 (satd ). 2, 1, 0 1 0 01. and 0 001 .V KiCrO* solns . resp . wave lengths 
shorter than 5G00. 5200. 4 GOO and 4000 A U ore completed absorbed b> 1cm of 1 17 
(satd ), 0 1, 0 01 and 0 001 A' KtCriOj solns . resp The % transmission in the range 
5600-6700 A U is greater witli satd K,CrO, than with satd RjCriOi soln In 0 001 
iV solns. K.iCrO t transmits bght of wave lengths 5400-6700 A E better than KjCrO« 
Neither KiCrOi nor KjCiiOj solns obey Beer’s law In dil solns the absorption- 
concn curves for KjCrOi and KiCrjOj are strikingly similar Although coned solns 
of dichromate contain Cr»Or — and IICr,Cb - ions. the dil solns contain mainly CrO, 
and HCrO«~ ions O-car T QuniDY 

The law of paramagnetic rotation of xenotime and its experimental verification. 
Jeav Becouerel, \V J de Haas avd H A Kraxiers. Cvmpt rend 191, 839-11 
(1930), cf C. A 24, 2017. Gerald M Petty 

Quantum theory of chemical kinetics. Ummolecular reactions. S Rogivsku 
and L. Rosevkev reir Z phynk Chem. Abt B, 10, 47-S5(1930) — A uniraol de- 
compn or rearrangement can be viewed either as ongmating m on internal force field 
withtn the coraphcated mok, which causes the expulsion of a part of the mol m a manner 
analogous to the mechanism of y-ray disintegration as pictured by Gramowr and by Gur- 
ney and Condon, or as a rearrangement of its parts whereby new chcm linkages ore 
formed and simultaneously a part of the old linkages is disrupted with the consequent 
emission of part of the original mol Tins latter process lias its analog m the Auger 
effect, as e g , in the excitation and simultaneous spontaneous lomration of a He atom. 
Both schemes lead to the correct exponential form of relation between velocity const, 
and temp ; but it is argued that there is no exptl evidence for the kind of interaction 
between the mol and the emitte d par ticle necessary in the first scheme The Auger 
process gives t «= e~* lkT *««“■») /V ■* , where .rl is the energy of actuation, Q the heat of 
the reaction, and 0 a factor depending only slightly on the nature of the mol This 
requires an exponential relation between the consts A and B of the Arrhenius equa- 
tion k *• Be A <iT , which is shown to be experimentally satisfied The order of a reac- 
tion is detd. by the relative values of Q and A; the conclusions are applied to known 
cases and used in predictions concerning reactions for which data are still wanting 

W. West 

Chemical combination and the line emission of solid bodies. R Toxiaschek 
Z. Elektrochem 36, 737-43(1930) — A survey of work on the spectrum of Sm in phos- 
phors. Cf. C A. 18, 3546; 19, 935; 22, 915 B C A 

The ioniiabon of air during the oxidation of phosphorus. J Tacsz and H. G6r- 
lacher PAynt. Z. 32, 91-7(1931) — lomration measurements were earned out inci- 
dental to work on the oxidation of P m air and Oj, both pure and in the presence of 
poisons for the reaction (C. A. 24, 4476) When P was oxidized by air, the ionization 
increased. with air velocity, temp , and P surface pure Oj, when wet, showed no in- 
crease in ionization over air, but showed a progressive increase during drying Strongly 
poisoning substances such as isoprene and cyclohexane mixed m air caused considerable 
decreases in ionization depending on the conen. T. H. Chilton 


Physical and chemical action of ultra-violet raj’s on sublimed S (Fovzes-Dl&cov) 
15. Behavior of water with change of temperature and with addition of electrolytes 
as studied by the Raman effect (Rao) 2. Determining Hg vapor in air (Ger. pat. 
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Kayser. 1\ awd Ko'tBN, J! : Ilandbuch its Spectrosccpie. Band VII, lig. 2, 
I einzig S Him! I*p 499-750 M 28 _ 

Lodge. Oliver Atom* and R ays: Modem Views on Atomic Structure and Radii- 
non London Benn 222pp 3s Cd net ..... . . ,, 

Pctterssov, Hans Teneur efl radium dea dtpdts de mef profonde. Monaco: 
Imprimerie dc Monaco 50 pp 
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Recent progress fa the use of the electric furnace In the ateel Industry. Albert 
Levasseur /Irtl fr itiilioi 1?J1, M-W. cf C .4.24,5230 — An address A P.-C 
A modern electnc ateel plant. K \ 0 NKrarEtY. Gusseres-Zlf 27, 101-2(1030) — 
A description ot the new eke. ateel plant twite, table, etc ).»t Catnpia Tumi, Roumimi 

Curtis L' Wilson 

Artificial atmospheres for electric lurnacei and their application. A N Oris 
Iron Ait 126, 767-70. 814-8(1930) —Results of Cu brazing of steel parts, of anneal 
ing sheet steel, strip and lamination punehings for elec, generators and transformers 
indicate that there is a wider field of application A simple app has been developed 
for producing, from readily available materials, suitahte gases rich in II at a frac- 
tion of the cost of Hi produced by the usual methods N may be used as a diluent 
of II Where there is a demand lor atomic I! for welding, Nlli may lie dissociated 
by heat into a gas consisting of 75% II and 23% K The production of tUclrelent 
is described The II content presents oxidation and the small CH« content prevents 
<k carburization The content of the gas is controlled by the operating temp of the 
dissoaator Several diagrams, tables and illustrations of different types of furnaces 
arc included W II Boyntoy 

Production of alloy ateels la coreless Induction furnaces. O DOrrpvbpro anp 
N Hroglio Stahl « Eue* 50, 617-26(1930) —After a review of the development 
of the high frequency induction furnace and « discussion of the elec, principles on which 
it is constructed, on account is given of the installation and performance of one of 
these furnaces in a German steelworks The transformer efficiency Is about 78-80%, 
and the current consumption for a 300-kg charge starting in the cold Is COO kw hr /ton 
to effect complete fusion and 730-790 kw hr /ton until casting is complete, the av 
duration of melting is 00-100 mm Curves showing the elec conditions during the 
melting of several charges are given, and the operation of the furnace is compared with 
that of a gas fired crucible furnace Tl C A 

Tonnage melting by coretess Induction. C F Nortiiruv Iran A[t 127, 228-3.1 
(1971) — The first of a senes of articles on the theory, operation and uses of the high- 
frequency induction furnaces Tor power requirements of 50 kw or less, the Jig gap 
type of oscillator is best in present practice For greater power, the motor or tur- 
bine driven generator giving frequency well within design and economic limits wifi 
best meet requirements Mechanically considered, the steel housing is lined t\ ery- 
where on its inner surface with high-cond sheet Cu about '/» ui thick. This lining 
prevents eddy currents from being induced in the steel housing The best results are 
obtained when using a "graded" coil without vacant spaces between turns C T. M 
Valve-operated coreless induction furnace for high-temperature research. Franc 
Adcock Trans Faraday Sec 26, 544-00(1030) — A detailed description of the app 
and circuit used is given, particular attention being paid to special features m design, 
safety appliances and the application of the furnace to metallurgical researches at high 
temps Two air-cooled silica valves, each capable of dissipating 2 6-3 0 kw at the 
anode, ate employed on the “push pull" or "lack to-back" principle The valve fila- 
ments are rated at 40 amps and 17 2 v and are supplied with a c. by means of a trans- 
lomcr with a center tapped secondary. A combination of gnd leak and condenser 
in conjunction with aa accumulator bank maintaining a neg potential of 36 v is used 
to apply the correct grid bias to the oscillating valves Accurate regulation of the 
power supply is obtained by means of a condenser potential divider by means of which 
a definite fraction of the lull oscillatory voltage in the furnace circuit Is rectified and 
, rou * h a "fifaammeter used as an indicator. Frequencies of 50.000 and 1.000,- 
, . per sec are used, special furnace construction (from the viewpoint of insu- 
f}} on urtwwn the turns of the inductor coil) being devised for the higher frequency 
vwing to the high frequencies employed the furnace ts capable of heating efficiently 
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charges consisting of small metallic fragments "Bridging" (« t , the formation of a 
liquid pool bv the lower portion of the charge while the upper portion remains as a 
relatively cool "bridge") of the charge on melting is not very pronounced at the 1 million 
Odes per sec. frequency Detailed descriptions (with drawings and photographs) 
of the component parts of the furnace set-up are given Observations on technic and 
applications of the furnace to the obtaining of high temp thermal curves, and tD mag- 
netic and resistivity investigations are also included Edward B Sanigak 

Refining of ferrochrame in coreless induction furnaces. C Tama Arch Etsen- 
huUer.T 4, 55-til (1*130) — Production of Fe-Cr, decar bomzafi on in cordcss induction 
furnaces, suitable refractories for lining, and refining are considered The systems 
Te-Cr, Tc-Cr-C. and Cr-C are discussed in the light of the recent investigations. A 
charge of 300 kg of Fe-Cr is usually me! ted in 70-200 min in a 50-cj de furnace or in 00- 
50 mm in a OOOcjde furnace, and a charge of 30 kg tabes only 40 mm in a 10,000- 
c\dc furnace The power consumed vanes from 750 to 1S50 kw according to the type 
of the furnace G T Motor 

Chromium-plating of paper-mill rolls. R E Cleveland Paper Mill 54, No -I. 
14-511931) — A bnef discussion of the advantages of Cr plating paper mill rolls to in- 
crease their life by its hardness and resistance to corrosion A I’afinkau Couture 
C athodic protection of metals in neutral solutions. U R Evans. Metals and 
dUoji 2, C2-U1931) — A table gives values for c d below which production fails for 
several steels and irons A J Monack 

Buffer action in nickel-plating solutions. K. Pitsciinfr Metal Ind (.V V ) 29, 
119-20(1931) — The resistance to change in pH exhibited by a soln when it is subjected 
to gain or loss of acid or alkali vanes greatly at different pa values Certain reagents, 
which are now common constituents in Ni plating so Ins . have the propertj of depress- 
ing the tendency toward large changes in pH The buffer effects of bone acid and of 
NH4CI on Ni content were studied The extent of buffer action is evaluated by the 
Van Sl>ke method It is the differential ratio of the increment in g equivs of strong 
aad or base added per 1 of the soln to the resultant increment or change of pa The 
buffer effect is highest at the upper end of the pa range and least in the vicinity of pa 
4 0 — onl> 1/20-1/100 of the value at Pu 6 In the usual plating range of pa G-5, the 
buffer effect is more noticeable when alkali is added, while in the range around pa 2 5, 
the reverse is the case. The NH«C1 content of Ni shins is kept high enough so that 
the anode corrosion will keep the trend of pa toward the upper limit of the range 
Addns of aad only are necessary A bnef discussion is included. Exptl results are 
tabulated. \V. II. Boynton 

Studies in the electrodeposition of nickel. IL The effect of current density and 
temperature. J. B O'Sullivan. Trans Faraday Sac 26, 533-9(1930). cJ. C A. 24, 
1801 — The influence of cathode c. d and temp on the appearance, structure and de- 
position potential of Ni deposited from buffered NiSO, solas, having various p a values 
has been studied The sol ns uwd and the prepn of the deposits were as reported in 
Parti of this work (C. A. 24, 1S01). Deposits were obtained at 17* and 35* at c. ds. 
of 2, 5. 10 and 15 ma /sq. cm. Deposition potentials were measured against a satd 
calomel half-cell, a capillary electrode tip in contact with the cathode surface being 
u'cd. Tables showing the appearance of the deposits and tables of deposition poten- 
tials are given, as well as graphs of the deposition potentials against the logs of the c_ ds. 
(giving straight lines) Tables of the deposition potentials at unit c. d (obtained by 
extrapolation of the above graphs) and of the slopes of the a bore graphs are also given 
The varied surface structure of the Ni deposits is explained as due to variations 
in the throwing power (mainly dependent on the slope of the deposition potential -c_ d 
curve) of the sotns. The slope of the deposition potential log c. d curve and the de- 
position potential at unit c. d were found to vary from one soln. to another. From 
this it is deduced that the constants of the Frcundhch adsorption isotherm are func- 
tions of the pa of the soln and of the nature of the buffering agent employed. I TT. 
Effect of small quantities of iron and aluminum. Ibid 540-3 — In Tart I of this work 
it was shown that the structure of a Ni deposit vanes according to the pa of the plat- 
ing bath and the nature of the buffering agent employed, and it was suggested tha t 
this was due to the formation of some colloidal Nj(OH)j or basic salt in the cathode 
film and its co-pptn with the metallic Ni. The investigation has been extended by 
examg the effect of adding to the plating bath small quantities of morg salts which 
would be likely to yield colloidal hydroxides at a lower Pn than is required for Ni (Oil), , 
1 * , at a pn where Ni(OH)i would be exerting little influence. Fe (added as FeSoI 
or FeCh soln ) and Ai (as potash alum) were used for this purpose. Expts. were per 
farmed with solns contg 24 g NiSO*.7H,0 snd 1 56 g. NaCl per 100 ce., with a Fe ' 
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Fe or Al to Si ratio of 1 1000 or 1 200 at fm'* from 30 to 4 7, deposition being eon- 
tinned tor 30 nun iuc.d of 10 ma /sq cm. It war fount! that small anti ofFe 
salt* had co appreciable effect on the tlectrodeposition of Ni, and it is suggested tot 
this ii due to the preferential deposition of Fe, w hereby thii metal is rcmosed from the 
cathode film before it can form any colloidal compde Al can accumulate JO the cathode 
film until colloidal cumpds are formed, and if this process proceeds far enough the 
structure of the deposit is altertd. it becomes Hick or "burnt " The black deposits 
were found to contain appreciable amts of Al (OOOM g in 065 f deposit) whereas 
none could be detected in the white deposits (which were somewhat finer -grained ton 
those from solns contg no Al) so tot it u suggested that the change is due to the 
co-pptn of colloidal Al(OII), with the Ki A direuvnon is risen of the possible ways 
in which colloidal hydroxide- — either as a film at the cathode or, with an amphoteric 
colloid, as a film some httle distance from the cathode — could cause finer grained de- 
posits Ed yjiD B Savjca* 

Electrodepotibon of tine on aluminum from aulfite solutions. H. C Cocxs. 
Trans Faraday Sac 26, 517-26(1330). d C A 24, 2053— Ifeasureroents were made 
of the deposition potential of Zo from & ZnSO« solas with first c. d and secondly 
Fa of the soln. as the only variable Some static potentials were also detd and ob- 
servations made upon character of deposits, gas evolution and adhesion of bubbles 
Expts were done snth buflered and with unbuffered sol ns at c dj of 4 5, 9. 18 and 
3C amp /s<j ft. at a temp of 20* Com Alsheet (contg 0 14% Si and 0.58% Fe), prepd. 
by sandblasting at 5-10 lb pressure, was used as cathode potentials were measured by 
the capillary tip method Tables are given for both buffered and unbuffered solns show- 
ing the effect on the deposition potential and on the deposits, of various addition agent* 
and of Pn Graphs of the cathode potential against c. d are also given The potential 
measurements imheate that the addn. agents should increase the throwing power of 
an unbuffered ZnSOi sola, somewhat when its Fn ** 3-< The order of merit of the 
addn, agents in giving smooth, fine-grained deposits seas found to be gum arabic plus 
ff-naphthol. gum arable, 8-naphthol, glucose, while a parallelism was found between 
the order of efficiency of the addn agents in improving the deposit*, increasing 
the change of deposition potential with c- d. and increasing the actual value of the 
polarization. The static potential* of Zn deposit* and of sandblasted Zn sheet in both 
buffered and unbuffered solns were found to vary with time and with pu For a given 
soln. the deposition potential became more neg with decrease of pu at a filed e. d-, 
and more neg with an increase of c. d. at a fixed pn These changes were barely de- 
tectable id the absence of addn. agents Suggestions are given to explain there results. 
The deposits from the buffered and the unbuffered solns were mostly dull white The 
deposit* improved with decrease of pn and increase of c. d. The addn. agents bad 
marked tffect* on the deposit* Change of Fa had a less marked effect on deposits from 
buffered than on those from unbuffered solns Gas pit* on the deposits usually increased 
with decrease of Fa and increase of c. d. From agitated solns there were generally no 
gas pit* from solns of pH C and only rarely from solns of pu 5 A comparison Ct the 
pa values of the solns employed obtained by the quichydrooe and by the colorimetric 
method* is given. Within the range of Fs 3 0-6 0 the qutnhydrone values were the 
lower (extreme deviations. 0.2 and 0.8 Pa) A soln. contg A' ZnSO«. 025 N KaOAc 
and 1 g /L of gum arabic. with or without 0 1 g /L of ff-naphthol, is suggested as likely 
to prove most suitable for Zn deposition on Al and its alloys E B. S 

Electrolytic tat. Chabi.es W. Cttso Cken Uarkets 28, 253-45(1931) —The 
advantage* of the electrolytic over the smelter process arc described E H. 

Adhesion of electroplated coating*. W'.Blcm. ifetais a nd /I to yi 2 . 57-9( 193 1 ) — 
A review a J Mosace 

Electrodepositjon of platinum, palladium and rhodjma. W Keitez. avd H. E 
Zsctiiegvex. Trans EUctroctiem Sac. 59 (preprint) 4 pp (1931) — The chloride plating 
bath lor Pt metals is not satisfactory because of its short life. A new hath was ac- 
cordingly developed in which the Pt is present a* the diammmonitnte Good, bright 
adherent deports are obtained. The throwing power i* very good. A similar bath 
for FA * raj bhewi.se developed and has given very satisfactory results C G F. 

The hunting current density in the eleetrodeposioon of noble metal*. S ClaS- 
stove. Trans kUctrockem Soe H (preprint) 8 pp (1931) —The literature of electrochem- 
istry does not appear to contain a simple equation permitting the caicn. of the max-, or 
limiting, c. a at which a metal can be deposited with 100% current efficiency. Such an 
equation is now developed on the assumption that the mag. rate of deposition is equal 
!? the max. rate at which the ions contg the metal to be deposited can diffuse up to 
the cathode The values ealed. in this manner are shown to be in good agreement 
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with those observed, although discrepancies may anse when there is a possibility of Hj 
evolution p- *-* P- 

Isothermal metallic cells. O Scarpa. Mem accad Halt a, Classe set fis. mat e 
fiat 1, Chm No 5, 2S pages(1930) —This study deals with the degree of freedom of 
ions in solid and liquid metals The motion of ions m metals diffusion in solid metals, 
also the e m f of contact of metals and thermodynamical ealen are considered in the 
first part of the paper This cell may consist of the following’ 

Cu I llg 1 Zn 1 Cu 
Cu Hg Cd I Cu 
Cu I Hg I Zn amalgam I Cu 
Cu | Hg | Cd amalgam | Cu 

With Zn amalgam a satn point of 0 75 X 10“« v is reached at 19° with a concn of 5 5 
atomic per cent of Zn G T. Motor 

Theory of electrolytic diaphragm cell. Francesco Giordani Mem accad 
Italia Classe set fis mat e nat 1, CVitm No 0.75 pages(1930) — A mathematical study 
of electrolysis based on the expts carried out in a new type of electrolytic diaphragm 
cell for the production of caustic alkalies (developed by Giordam and Pomibo) This 
cell is set vertically with the graphite electrode in the center and the diaphragms on 
both sides of the electrode The formula for instantaneous discharge in the electrolytic 
diaphragm cell can be written (A) R = I — {n/[l -f (xi/xj)J| and the ratio Xi/rt 
can be expressed as a function of the concn C, and C, of the chlonde and the hydroxide 
dissociated at the cathode (B) xi/xt ■* Am(Ci/Ct) and (O Ci = C»— BCi A and B 
are functions of the initial concn C. and temp By substituting (B) and (C) in C<4). 
there is obtained (D) R - (1 + Jl/C»)/(1 + NCt), where M and N are also functions 
of C. and temp. For higher values M is eliminated and (£) R ~ 1/(1 + NC t ) results, 
the formula which was obtained by Guye G. T. Motok 

The electrochemical oxidation of ketones. I. A preliminary paper. W. E. 
Bradt and Carl J Opp. Trans Electrochem Soc 59 (preprint) 8 pp (1931) — Acetone 
was oxidized at a Pt wire gauze anode at low anodic c ds The course of the oxida- 
tion was followed by the collection and the analysis of consecutive portions of the gaseous 
oxidation products The effect of variation of the c. d on the compn of the anode 
gas was investigated The anode gas from the oxidation of acetone normally con- 
tained COj, CO, O,, unsatd hydrocarbons. CII4 and C t H*. Analyses of the anode 
soln were made In e\ery case, aldehydes. MeOH and pynmc aad were absent. The 
anode soln normally contained formic acid, acetic acid, mesityl oxtde, unchanged acetone 
and a tar. At higher c ds phorone was identified Efforts were made to show the 
disposition of all the acetone originally placed in the cell C G F. 

The alleged electrochemical sulfonation of an aromatic hydrocarbon. Fr Fichtek. 
H E Suenderhaup and A Goldach Ilelv Chim Acta 14, 249-53(1931) — An 
emulsion of PhMe, EtOH and coned H»SO« was electrolyzed with an anode c. d of 

0 19 amp /cm 1 The acidic portion of the product was converted into Ba salts. Ba- 
(OAc)i and (EtOSOj)jBa 2HjO (I) were the only products isolated No COjCHLSCLBa 

was found, contrary to reports in the literature (Puls, Chem Zlg 25, 263(1901)). The 
electrolysis of a mixt of EtOH and HtSO< yielded the same products free from resins 
produced by the oxidation of the PhMe On the other hand, a like operation on PhMe 
and HjSO, yielded no aad The electrochem. oxidation of acetophenone. H. E. 
ScENDERitAUF I bid 14, 253 — The electrolysis of PhAc emulsified with HjS 0 4 led to 
the formation of small yields of maleic and fumartc acids. Some phenolic compds. 
were also present among the products I. M. Levine 

Electrolytic reduction of 4-keto-3-phenjl-3,4-dihydroquinazoline. H. Itoul. 
Mem Coll Set. Kyoto Imp Unto 13A, 311-3(1930) — Electrolytic reduction of 4- 
keto-3 phenyl 3,4-dihydroquinazoline with a lead cathode and aq -ale. NaiCOj as the 
cathode soln at 25° gives 4 hydroxy-3-phen)l-l,2,3,4-letrahydroquinazchne, m. 170- 

1 > in 40% of the theoretical yield Both the above quinazolmes are reduced to 3- 

phen) l-l ,2,3,4 tetrahydroqmnasolme, m 118-9°, when the cathode consists of Cu coated 
with Pt black and reduction is earned out at 50-60°. B. C A 

Electrolytic Peltier heats and their measurement by isothermal, adiabatic, differen- 
tial calorimetry. E Lange and J. Monheim. Z physik. Chem , Abt A. 150, 177-202 
(1930) — The electrolytic Peltier heats at reversible electrodes are discussed in relation 
to other thermodynamical quantities characteristic of the electrolytic cell Earlier 
measurements are reviewed, and an isothermal, adiabatic, differential calorimetric 
method is desenbed and has been applied to the Hg | Hg 1 + + electrode, using a Hg elec- 
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trode in HgNO, v>ln and the normal HgCl electrode The tabulated value* show an 
increase in the pos direction with increasing roetaj ion eonen , in agreement with thcoreU- 
cal prediction , ” , , , 

Method of mapping equipotential line* and it* application to electrical precipitator 
problem* A W Simon and L C K*ov Ret Set Instruments 1, £27-d0{1930) 

Construction, operation and characteristic* of photoelectric tubes. Lewis R 
Roller J f! tit Sac Ext 36, 15-25(1031) —A discussion of the characteristics of 
the different type' of photoelec, tubes showing what kind of tubes should be col- 
lected with their operating limit* for the different services Metals of the alkali group 
are used in these tubes Compels of these metals change the sensitivities markedly. 
One of the most useful characteristics of the photoelec, cells is the relation letween 
current and illumination. This u strictly linear over a wide range The photoelec. 
tube is sometimes called the clectnc eye " Alone it i* Jess sensitive than the human 
eye but with the aid of an amplifier it i» 20 times as sensitive Several types of am- 
plifier art discussed Where a great constancy in operation is required, vacuum tubes 
should tie used Outstanding applications of the tubes are television, talking pic- 
tures smoke detectors, counters, bean sorters, light recorders, color analyzers, pbys. 
photometers and innumerable control devices W II EOMtTOV 

Hydrogen-eoolmg for turbine-generators, M D Ross EJec Lnf 50, 211-4 
(1931) — Actual operating esperiences with a 7500-kv amp unit are outlined^ Five 
advantages of H, as a cooling medium for rotating elec, machinery are (1) Windage 
losses are reduced to alxmt 18% of their sratue in air. (2) I or a given amt. of active 
material the rating of a generator with I!j cooling is 25% greater (3) Corona has 
little effect on insulation in II* atm , increasing the life of the insulation (4) rife* 
in the generator are impossible, on account of absence of Oi (5) Smaller gas coolers 
and less cooling water arc required than with air cooling W. II. Boyvton 

The relative merits of gas, oil and electricity for industrial purpose* (IIovkivsov) 
13 Special refractories for electric furnace lining* (Kitcla) 19 borne new facts of a 
chemical nature in the field of corrosion investigation* and in the protection of metal- 
lurgical products against corrosion (Cournot) 9 Corrosion of steel water pipe* by stray 
electric currents (Rothe) 9 Electrochemical oxidation of paraffin (Atavasiu) 22. 
Au and Ag solution* (Brit pat 338,383) 18. Heat treatment of loaded electrical con* 
ductor* (Bnt pat 338,169)9 Rubber battery boxes (Bnt pat 338,114)30. 

Bjijjter, Jean filectromftallnrgie des solutions jqueuses. Translated from 2nd 
German ed byj SalauzeandS Salauzc I'an* Dunod 324 pp I 84 


Dry batteries. Soc. aso\ Le Carbone Get 514,966, Teb 16, 1921 The Zfl 
and C electrodes are embedded in an electrolyte mixed with pectimzahle colloid and 
powd C The example mentions a mixt. of NH.C1, arrowroot starch and powd. wood 
charcoal 

Dry cell electne battery. H A BummGes Bnt 337,869. Aug 27, 1929 Mecb 
features. 

Storage battery. Soc. avoy. des accvuclatecrs konopl ague Bnt 337,375, 
Feb 5, 1929 Between each pair of neg plates there are placed two pos plates each 
having half the thickness of the neg plates, the pos plates being joined together and 
enclosing electrolyte which tends to remain at max. eonen The electrolyte passes 
through the pos plates under the influence of hydrostatic and electro-osmotic pres- 
sures Alternatively, a single hollow pos plate contg an inert packing may be used 
Galvanic batteries. Karl Kupka Ger 514,967, May 23, 1928 Details of 
arrangement of the electrodes in multicell batteries are given 

Selenium ceUs. Fisma Carl Zeiss Ger 514,911, Jan 8, 4929 Se cells contg 
two It electrodes mounted on glass or quartz and a channel contg Se are described 
Selenium cell of the condenser type. "SeleyophoV* Licht uj* d Tov b rt-DCEseiA- 
satAK M B H Ger 514,972, Feb 4, 1930 Detail* of arrangement* are given 
o . selemum ceUs. TetBEinwreY Ges fCr Drauteosz Telecrafihe 

, * 13, 1929 A cell formed on polished glass comprises electrode* 

formed by graphite deposited from a colloidal suspension on portions previously etched 
the suspending medium being driven off by heating and the interstices coated with Se 
or i* and Te together 

Electrodeposition of metals on routing cathodes. S O Cowper Coles Bnt. 
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333,173, May 16, 1929 In the deposition of metals such as Cu, Zn, Ni or Ag, a slowly 
rotating cathode is used which is supported on rollers above an arc-shaped anode and 
driven by rollers The anodes may either be formed of the metal to be deposited or 
of inert material such as Pb. C or ferro-Si and the electrolyte may contain the compd 
of the metal to be deposited either in soln or in suspension Deposition may be effected 
directly from ore App is described 

Forming acoustic diaphragms of thin metal such as nickel by electrodeposition. 
Albfrtis Hewitt (to Victor Talking Machine Co ) U S 1,793 4 S3, Feb 24 Vari- 
ous details of app and procedure are described 

Nickel-coated articles. Trank V Knauss (to Madscnell Corp ) U S 1,793.936, 
Feb 34 A Ni surfaced article such as a spring steel bar is treated as anode in a HtSOt 
bath and a fresh Ni coating is then electrodeposited on the treated Ni surface A 
firmh adherent coating is formed which tales a good polish 

Electroplating ferrous metal articles with zinc. Sidnev 11 Davis, Carl O An 
person, Rudolph J Stengl, W»i N Smith and Herbert R Hast.es (to Century 
Zinc Co ) US 1,795.081, March 3 Articles are first provided with a thin coating 
of Zn by electrodeposition from a ZnSO, soln of suitable acidity with a current of 
suitable d , the articles are then transferred to a second bath of ZnSO« soln of rela- 
tively higher acidity and the plating is continued with a current of higher d , and the 
c d is finally towered and the plating further continued to produce a coating of the 
desired thickness 

Electroplating zinc on iron or steel Sidne\ H Davis, Carl O Anderson. Wm 
N Smith and Herbert R Hanley (to Century Zinc Co ) US 1,7*15.079, March 3 
A thin initial coating is formed on an article by current from an insol anode in a bath 
comprising a ZnSO« soln of relatively low acidity b> using ad c of relatn ely high c d , 
and further plating is effected with a current of lower d in a bath of higher acidity with 
further use of an msol anode U S 1.795.0S0 relates to plating with Zn after pre- 
liminary deposit of a thin coating of spongy Pb from an alh Pb-beanng soln by current 
of low d. from an insol anode and brushing to remove some of the Tb and cause pene- 
tration of the ferrous metal by the remaining Pb 

Electroplating apparatus suitable for continuous operation Christlcn H Jor- 
DiNG(toJohn\V. Brown Mfg Co) U S 1,793,551, Feb 24 Structural features. 

Anode container for electroplating apparatus. Thomas G Meush U S 
1,792,998, Feb 17 Structural features 

Apparatus for electroplating successive portions of a large area such as the interior 
of oil stills, etc. Keyie W Schwartz (to United Chromium. Inc.) U S. 1,794, 4S7, 
March 3 Various structural details are described including means for moving the anode 
to different positions for use. 

Apparatus for electroplating articles soch as in the manufacture of ‘'copper-dad” 
roofing. Charles E Yates (to Anaconda Sales Co ) US 1.791,748, March 3 
Structural features 

Plating interior surfaces of metallic vessels. Edw\rd O Dunkley (to Standard 
Oil Co of Calif ) US 1,793,009. Feb 17 Various details of app and procedure 
are described for operations such as plating the interior of large metal vessels with Cr 

Continuous process for chromium-plating metal wires or strips. Byron V. Mc- 
Bride (to Westmghouse Elec. &. Mfg Co ) US 1,791,973, March 3 The wire 
or stnp is drawn downward through a Cr-plating soln in such a manner that all por- 
tions are substantially equidistant from the anode and exposed directly to the voltaic 
action of the bath, and then drawn upward through the soln in such a manner that 
a'i portions are again substantially equidistant from the anode and exposed directly 
to the voltaic action of the bath App is described 

Selectively chromium-plating portions of surfaces such as those of reflectors. 
Victor L. Soderberc U S 1,794,929, March 3 Portions of the surface which are 
to remain unplated are covered with nitrocellulose lacquer preliminarily to the plating 
Operation 

Electrolytic cell. I. G Farbexind A G (Georg Pfleiderer, inventor) Ger. 
514.741. Nov. 2. 1926 Addn to 471.925 (C A 23, 2376) In a bipolar cell, especially 
for the decompn. of water (as described m 471.925), a portion of the electrolyte is passed 
continuously through an outside circulatory system to regulate the temp and eonen. 
The app is described 

Electrolytic cell. Soaferfe D'fcTVDES pour u Tabui cation et l'emploi des 
encrais chimicces. Ger. 514.501, Oct 25. 192S. The cell has a middle partition 
and porous containers between the partition and the electrodes, the containers being 
raised from the bottom of the cell to permit free flow of the electrolyte. 
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Construction tor maintaining a constant electrolyte level in electrolytic cells. Carl 
Roth (to I G Faction met A-G) VS 1,703.130, J eh 17. 

Electrolytic production of compounds containing active oxygen. Johannes 
rcKELL (to I G Tarbcmnd AG) US 1.702,033, Tcb 17. bee Brit 313.124 

Metal hydroxides by electrolysis. R S Carreras Bnt 338 178, July 0, 1929 
Hydroxides of Zn. Cu, Sb and other metals (other thin Hi hydroxide and white lead) 
are obtained by use of on anode of the metal the hydroxide of which Is to l»e formed, 
in a dil soln of an electrolyte such as NaCIO, or KCIO, *atd with CO, (the electrolyte 
being continuously withdrawn from the cell without removal of the pptd hydroxide 
and returned after resatn with CO,) Various details of app and procedure ore de- 
scribed 

Apparatus for electrolyzing fused alkali metal halides. Dfutschr Gold- und 
Silber Sciieideanstalt vorii Rofsjler Ger 617,256. May 13, 1924 

Apparatus lot prepara tion ot light mefafs by electroljiit of their /used halogen flits. 
Soc ANON POCR L'IND ohm A DALE Swiss 142 518. Aug 23, 1W ... 

Formation of gang by the decomposition of electrolytic solutions within the rock 
layers. Siemevs-Bauuvion G h n H, Komxi-Ges (Michael Muller, inventor). 
Ger 514 818, Jan 17. 1029 Rocks not contg a natural electrolyte arc impregnated 
with Na,S>Oj so that SiO, is freed on electrolysis The process can tic used for petrifac- 
tion. 

Aluminum production. Compacme de frodl its ciiiuiqlfs et electrometal- 
lcrciqubs Alais. 1'roces et Cauarcle Unt 333.0S4, March 15. 1029 A mixt 
of A1F, and Nr or K. carbonate or hydroxide is used instead of cryolite as a flux in the 
electrolytic reduction of alumina Various details, proportions, etc , are gnen 

Protective layers of lead peroxide. Siemens &. Halske A -G (Walter llirett and 
Johannes Fischer, inventors) Ger 514,021, Oct. 23, 1027 Anode conductors are 
given a protective coating of PbQ, by electrolysis in an alk soln of a Pb compd contg 
also such O-contg org compds as aldehydes, ketones, ales or their derivs Examples 
mention baths contg NaOH. hydroqumone and PbO, or NaOll, acetone, Aclt and PbO, 
or NaOlf, fruit sugar and PbO 

Bleaching shellac. Olca Mylo n£e Rosknhagcn Ger 517,000, May 12, 1929 
A soln of shellac is treated with a soln of a suitable salt, e g , NaCt, and the mixt. 
Is electrolyzed with stimng and cooling Preferably, the electrolysis is begun with a 
weak current, which is afterward strengthened An automatically operating app »* 
described 

Treating hydrocarbons m an electric are. I G Fardenivd A G (Otto Eisenhut. 
inventor) Ger 514,592, Dec. 15. 1925 App for subjecting satd hydrocarbons, 
e g , CH«. to the elec, arc to ptoduce unsatd hj drocarbons, t g , C«H,, is described 
Cf C A. 24, 1580 

Acetylene and hydrogen production in the electric arc. Otto Eisenhut (to I G 
Farbemnd AG). US 1.794,004. Feb 24 See Er 074,459 (C A 24,2385). 

Electric furnace. Det norske Aetieselskab for Dlektrokemisk Industrie 
Ger 614, 675, May 7, 1926 Details of the electrodes are given 

Electric induction furnace. Edwin F. Northruf (to Ajax Llectrothermic Corp ) 
U. S 1,705,136, March 3 Elec features 

Electric induction furnaces Siemevs^chuckertwereb A -G (Rudolf G Bert- 
bold, inventor) Ger 517,348, July 17, 1926 Details of the current feed are described 

Electric resistance furnace. Herbert J McCauley. U S 1,794,310, Feb 24 
Structural features 

Electric arc furnace for alloying or refining metals Emiuen Born and and 1IAN3 

A Schlaeffer Ger 517.285. Mar 1, 1928 

Electric annealing furnace. An Ges Brown, Boveri &. Cie Swiss I42.0CM, 
Sept. 17, 1929 

Electric furnace Sot smelting metals. E»n T Russ 17 S 1,703,137, Feb 17. 
Structural Sts lures 

Electnc-furnace reduction of alumina. Vereinigte Aluminium we rkb A -G 
Bnt 337,995, Nov 27, 1928 A furnace is continuously charged automatically in bc 
cord with the quantity of alumina which is reduced to*metal in the bath, the charging 
Hopper being mounted on a hollow anode and discharge from it being controlled by a 
current indicating device. 

Closed tillable elertne furnace suitable for iron and steel production Tim. G T. 
GUSTAPSSON and Bbnct I Noun (to Ilampus G E Cornelius) U .8 1,794,455, 
March 3 Structural features 
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Melting finely divided dry materials such as iron oxide In an electric Induction 
furnace. Ldwin F Norturut (to Ajax Elcctrothcrmie Corp ) U S 1 ,704,803, 
March 3 Lumps of cond material such as pure iron which are large enough to he 
separately heated by induction in passing an a c about the charge are mixed with the 
charge 

Producing carbide-forming metals such as titanium, vanadium, chromium, iron or 
manganese. Turk R IIaclund U S 1,704,401, March 3 Ores such as oxides of 
the metals named nre fused in an elec furnace together with added reducing agent 
including lumps of material contg bauxite, a basic refractory oxide of lower tn p than 
the ore, such as CaO, and carbonaceous reducing material A cement may be produced 
as a by product 

Electric furnace with carbide resistances R C Benner and G J Easter (to 
Carborundum Co and C 1 Hawke) lint 338.111, Die 7, 1928 Various struc- 
tural details arc described of furnaces which may have resistances of Si carbide or I) 
carbide surrounded by a (tody of granular carbon such as crushed petroleum coke. 

Electromagnetic stirring device for furnaces for the electrolysis of fused aluminum 
salts. HansThoma Gcr 514,919. Dec 4,1928 

Device for electrically heating and for spraying molten metals for coating surfaces. 
W*f S Rice and Charles M Saegi r. Jr l- S 1,792,551, Teh 17 Structural 
features 

Electrode mounting for electnc furnaces or electrolytic cells A Eranchini (to 
P Girod) lint 338,371, Aug 27, 1929 Stnicturnl features 

Lattice cathodes. Racuiin Anhalter Metalllocuerli m n II Ger 514,716, 
June 2 1. 1920 Lattice cathodes for the elcctroly sis of alkali clilondcs arc described 

Coating cathodes with alkaline earth metal oxides. I ritz T6dt Ger 514 606, 
Apr 8, 1928 The glowing cathode is coated with alk earth metal oxides, especially 
IlaO, liy electrolysis in ati o<i hath of oik earth metal salt contg COi ions and heat- 
ing the carbonate deposit so formed to glowing 

Cathode for rotary flame arcs. GnoRcrs Gautier, Leon Lu Bozlc and Ravmond 
D imois U. S 1,793.005, Feb 21 A cathode comprises a hollow annular nng in 
which a cooling fluid flows continuously and a winding immersed in the fluid which is 
supplied with clce. current and lias its axis the same ns that of the nng 

Glowing cathodes. Stcvust A -G Swiss 142.2S1, Aug 0, 1929 Glowing 
cathodes arc made w ith a core of non readily fusible metals ”1 lus is heated with one 
or more alkali metals in the absence of O to form a surface alloy, which is then oxidized 
to complete the cathode 

Incandescent cathode for electnc discharge tubes. Antov E van Arkel and 
Johannes Bruijncs (to N -V Philip:,' Glocilampenfabriehen) U S 1,794,810, March 
3 Cathoiles are formed with a metallic core such ns Ni. W, Mo or Ft and a surface 
consisting of a nitride of at least one of the elements Ti, Zr and Ilf 

Luminous electrical discharge tube and associated cooling device. Jacques 
Kisler (to Rislcr Corp of America) U S 1,793,720, Feb 24 Structural features 
Electric gas-cleaners. Metallces A -G (Heinrich B Rfldcr, inventor). Ger. 
5172161, July IS 1929 Means is described for keeping the high tension insulators dry 
by supply mg radiant heat 

Electric gas-cleaners. Mctallgcs A G (Kurt von Lbcrhard, inventor). Ger. 
5172162, Oct 5, 1929 Details of the discharge electrode and its mountings are described 
Electric gas-cleaning apparatus with parallel-plate precipitating electrodes. 
Metallces A -G (JakobusU Gics, inventor) Ger 517,067, June 8, 192S 

Hammer drwrr Jot grs-clraxuvg electrode Sc.'.'vrxrsjjysxxs A -C 

(Alexander Kaufmann. inventor) Gcr 517,263. June 2G, 192S 

Electric gas-purification plant Metallgesellscuapt A -G Ger 614, 5S7, Dec. 
9. 1928 Addn to 511,613 (C A 25, 1169) Details of cleaning the electrodes by 
shaking 

Electric gas-purification plant. Srcjfcvs ScrtucKERrwEREC A -G (Richard Hein- 
rich, inventor) Gcr 514,650, July 31, 1927 Details of the pptg electrodes arc given 
Chamber for the electric purification of gas. Siemens-Schuckertwerkb A -G. 
(Richard Heinrich, inventor) Ger 514, S20, Mar 10, 1926 The pptg surfaces are 
formed of tm plates 

Apparatus for electrical precipitation. Carl W. J. He on erg and Harry A 
Wintbrmute (to Research Corp ). U. S 1.794,074, Feb 24 Structural features 
Apparatus for electrical precipitation of suspended particles from gases. Lodce- 
Cottreu.. Ltd , and L Lodge Bnt 337,612, Nov 29, 1929 Structural features 
Apparatus for electrical precipitation of suspended particles from gases. Me- 
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positive induced dichroistn It obtained on development The polarized Initial exposure 
with the CrO> treatment had changed the sensitise film to a photochem polarizer The 
effect is a support for the micelle theory of latent image and was predictable from it. 
It IS expected that the same Albert reversal could also he obtained with highly sensitive, 
coarse grained emulsions 0 J C. Vav deb JIobvej* 

Determination of the general and color sensitivity of negative material*. C. Eh- 
kerkaww Schveu Photo Zlg 32, 220-2, 22 4-9(1930) — Tbc principles and the appli- 
cation of the methods of Schemer, of Tder-Hecht and of llurtcr and Ihiffield arc discussd 
for the detn of the general and color sensitivity of neg materials JJ D Rvssfu- 
Optical sensitizing of silver halide by colloidal silver. S E. Succpabd j. Frank- 
lin Inst 210, 687-007(1930) — Various thrones on the optical sensitizing of A* halides 
are discussed It is suggested that optical sensitizing by colloidal Ag (Bccquercl effect) 
is primarily due to sensitized photoelec, emission by Ag amicrons and ultramicrons 
Sensitized photoelec emission of composite metal films is considered as due to minute 

Volta condenser fields Sell fields as origins of sensitized photoelec. effects are considered 

in relation to the Bccquercl and Wcigert effects with A g halides E I* WightmaS 
Alteration of orthochromatism by pinakryptol. K. IlAiDRicn Photofreund 11, 
60-2(1911) — Scnsitomctnc tests w ere made on a senes of plates The same exposure 
was given each plate One plate was desensitized with a normal pinakryptol bath 
before development A rodinal developer (l 20) was used The normal plate was 
developed for 5 mm and the desensitized plate lor 0 min in total darkness With the 
Gevaert SSS plate a loss of 6* Schemer resulted, with Gcvacrt Super-lTess 8* Schemer; 
with Agfa Isochrome 9* Schemer and With Agfa AUocyarunc plates 15* Scbelner It 
was also found that desensitizing affected the color sensitiveness of an emulsion as 
follows 

Agfa Isochromc plates 

Dine green yellow 

3* S 3* S 3* S loss in speed 

Gevaert Super-Press plate 

Blue green yellow 

6* S 8* S 8* S loss in speed 

Gevaert SSS plate 

Blue green yellow 

1* S, 4* S 3* S loss in speed 

Allocyamne plate 

Blue green yellow red 

14* S 11* S. 16* & 10* S 


loss in speed increase in speed A. K. Wittmer 

Desensitizing Nei-cebauer Photofreund 10, 300-3(1930) — Sensitometnc tests 
were made to det loss ol speed by the use of a desensitizes (pinakryptol green as a pre- 
liminary bath) A desensitized plate compared with untreated plate showed a loss 
of speed when both were given equal development If the developing time is doubled, 
an increase of speed is obtained which approaches but does not usually equal that of 
the untreated If a desensitizer is used two to three times the normal exposure should 
be pven A K. Wittmer 

Desensitizing. II DOrr Photofreund 10, 441-3(1930); cf Neugebauer (pre- 
ceding abstract) — D directs attention to several publications by O Mcnte, A. Ifubl. 
K Jacobsohn, M L Dundon, J I Crabtree and B 11 Carroll on desensitizing AU 
authors claim no loss of speed if a plate or film is developed a little longer than an ordi- 
nary plate which is not given a desensitizing treatment A K. Wittmer 

Desensitizing. LOppo Crakes. Photofreund 11, 7-0(1031) — Exception Is takes 
to the view of Neugebauer (2nd preceding abstract) that the use of descnsitizers results 
in a loss of speed. L C cites some of his own papers in support of his statements 
^ A K. Wittmer 

Desensitizing, Neugebauer Photofreund 11, 27(1931) —In reply to Ltlppo- 
Cratner (preceding abstract) N. states that the newer emulsions may act differently 
with a desensitizer from emulsions made in 1920-1925 A K. Wittmer 

Chromium and sulfur intensification of negatives and prints. H D Power 
Camera Craft 38, 73(1031) — The method consists in bleaching the negatives or prints 
in a solo i of 2% K,Cr,0, plus I 5% strong IfCl and substituting a freshly prepd 2% 
som of NajS for the developer The use of a bisulfite soln is mentioned to discharge 
the color of the dichrozaate to give satisfactory results • G W Wh-BELM 
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Romo properties of fin* -grain developers for m»l Ion picture fllma. If C Cam.- 

TonanoJ i ( r **ntini 7 rum W ihliAtt Piflurt l nt I i,4tHV «t l(IW>) - Orulnliw-M 
ran I*- lessened t.y (I) Increasing the aulfde (3) deceasing the rate of development 
anti (1) lnerr»-lng tlx- ifegrre of development Unfa* developer* do not give aerial 
fog, but aim do not (.miner Image* with lr*s gralnlne** [ al le* showing the effect of 
coinpn , agitation, aging and rshamll.m anil ilmr fog curve* ufr glvm A N II 
flora* developer characteristic! if Mover amo I> II Wnrrr Iran i Aar 
Motion I’trturr I nt 13, 44‘. fi2(lti3'>) A tulfitr rtmrn of.', g |«-r 1 give* grain free 
Images vvittt high «prrtl fhr rffert of hofat I* due to Iti utLy Mrtnt rattier tllall 
hydroriuln.inr dor* the developing Hydf.xiulnot*- tend* to inrrm-c fog Itntrw 
ing a I >o*a* developing hath bring* l<ark tlir drVrlopnu nt fair tint lint llir detail giving 
power which ha* ta-rn |«»*t through hromhlr armmnlallon Ann NkiimIaoN Ilian 
Neutral and acid amidol developer C I'mhuiuiann I'hnt ( hromk 37. IHH 4(» 
(ItilO) Arid amidol |i a nottiewhul dower developer than nrntrnf amidol | nmf-fon 
speed I* not affrrtrd Arid amidol at«. producr* more fog Halation Is mofr notlfr 
aide Mill) tlir acid amidol A M It.ir.tn*..* 

Warm tone developing, aelenlum ami anlfur toning C 1 mmi-vmanm 1‘hot 
throw* 3A, lit, ir* 7(111 II) The u-e of |>yr»(*terh<>l glytnir hydrof|tiliiotir and 
rlkonogen without snlllfr a» warm tone develop r* I. briefly dl-*u**rd •- uml !l ton 
Ing arr al o l.rlrtly dr-erll*-.! A M ItoiiiNeoN 

"Uvatvplo" and Ita paper prlnta In natural colora K VV'ol rra ( nnirra (l uirrn) 
0, IK', t If If |0 in I" life e Color w|i|l negative* urr lliailr In a rrj.rullng tiifk ruilrfa 
A Jiflnt I* rnadr from earh of thr«r on dirhromulrd gelatin film 1 iy rapoitnr through 
(hr support A wadi off relief la then produced on each film f fir relief* are dy<d 
In the tli yee complementary Color* and a three rohr iml.ll.llloii print It made upon 
gelatin roaled paper 'I hit imhlMlIon prorett rrinrdira the poor *hud»w ipiaUty and 
variation In aueret-lvr print « ehararteflitlr of other Imbibition proce*-*-* Th(t end 
It achieved l>y rmtliig the ttyerl relief* in dhtd water liefore making tlir print* and 
hy employing dye aolnt of the correct degree of dl-per-lty I >1 ITinlr.n of the dye fn 
the printing paper It prevented t.y Incorporating fw-rln Into the gelatin M W it. 

Poaltlve material for motion picture* In color, II Landau Ktnolrrhnlk 13, 12-» 
(Iftll) A hypothetical color printing j*rocr-t la dracrlUd In which II fine grained 
photographic rmuldon* arr to !*• made, each of a tin I fort n grain »lrr differing from 
the other two U hen developed |u t fir* aame deve/ojier each emiil Ion ft to give a col- 
loidal Ag dr peril of one of the 1 complementary printing color* J hr rnmldon* are 
to he coated In *iiperpoililon upon a common film support I he top and tadtom emiil- 
alona are not to Ik- color sendil/cd, while the middle one |i to Ik- orthoehfomatle or 
paneliromatlc All are to l«- Impregnated with a yellow screening dye ’J|ie lowrtt 
la to give a red Ag dr {nr It, the middle one a yellow drperdt and the top one a Hue 
ite(«rit The film it et|i<"ol !l timet, each time through one of tlir threr rotor sepn 
negative* to the green filler nrg, through the support, with blur light, lo the red 
filter nrg , from the enml-lon *ld> , with hlne light, to the tilue filler nrg , with yrllow 
light I he film I* then to he developed to olitnln a po* In ,'i color* Instead of mak- 
ing the r (million* of ,'l grain »l/n, they may Ik- til one grain »\tr, and the drvelo|wr, 
preferably rontg a Ag halide aolvmt, may Ik- altered In rompn a* It penetrate* the 
auccrsdvr emiil-ion* M \V ;ii ywotra, 

I’hotograplilc detection of the aaytnmrtrlcal angular illttflhutloii of twice reflected 
electron* (Knee) 3, Direct photography ol innl/atlon In Insulating autiiiancn ((Ip. 
mant) 3. Method for preparing photograph* of I'ctrf dish cultures t.y direct contact 
printing on photographic pa[*-r (llocioiot t, Lewi*) IIC, 


NtWRNS, l'*AMK II, ■ The Technique of Colour Photography, f^.ndon lllactlc 
and ,V.n, Led |«| j.p, 4s fid , net. 

Photographic emulsions. *J |i fuiBeeAao and R P. WinttTvtAN (to Ktafak, I.td ), 
Prit. .T 17, lAl, Peh 2 ,'., IU21I hial.lllly of emnl»hm* 1* Improved and any tendency 
to fog I* corrected hy adding »mall proiairtlrm* of romjat* *uch a* aaecharln, dlacrtamlde 
phthalimlde, pyrrole drrlv* sueli a* mcclnlmhlr and ring cmnpili sueh a* tlio*e cojitg* 
the pyrarolonr, pyramte, jiyrurolldone or t> trlarole ring (I C d, 24, ,'1720 

Photosensltlva material. Jf I», Mimaav, It A JieeNtea and Cot/itia Pttoto- 
o»Arn* (liem.ii A poatttnN), I,vt. Ilrlt .1 l7,M H, Aug 21, IfC* A water Imia-r. 
mrahle fe!hiln-e e*ter Mttll a* a nltroerllubeir of Crllulroe acrlale rompn , or fdiroil* 
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Material such as paper or fabric coated or impregnated with such an eater, has its rat- 
face rendered water permeable by superficial de -esterification and is then impregnated 
with a ligbt-ensilirt salt such as a compd. of Sc. Cr or Fe or a diazo compd \ anous 
details of treatment are described. , 

Apparatus for developing photographic materials nch 11 sensitive paper by a de- 
veloping gas such as taooai. Awtrti laxctsra (to Fngene Dietipn Co). U. S. 

1 March 3 Structural features . 

Bromide prating. Orro TaEiciirt- Or. <95,920, Sept- 20. 1928 Bromide 
prints without spots or wrinkles are produced by ha ring at most I-flSe a! kali and at 
least 1 8% NaiSOi in the KJlSO, and nine acid des eloper A suitable developer con- 
tains tnetd. hydrixpiiTione. NiiSO fc NiiCOi, KIlSOv citnc acid and Klir. 

B!ne prints. Kaup. A Co A -C (MaxsmiLan I*. Schmidt and Rudolf Zaha, 
ins enters) Ger 517,159, July 21, I92G A compd (other than a dye) showing strong 
absorption in the ultra violet, e g . Na G-phenyi 2-aminopsrudcaiimiEolenzeoe-3,'l'- 
dxsulforate, is added to inks ot criyocs for making drawings from which blue prints 
are to be prepd. Clearer reproduction results 

Screen for use in photoengraving. Joirv W. Irma (one ball to Joseph Deuuch) 
L S 1,791033, Match 3 In forming a patterned, irregularly reticulated, hardened 
colloid screen for photoengraving. a dichromated colloid layer is exposed to actinic rays 
at predetd. areas and again et posed to bght in its entirety, and swelling is them effected 
by development with suitable colloid-rweDing liquids. followed by washing and drying 
Photomechanical prating torfsces- Evstacs B. F.tosrnce (one half to John A 
Ilaeseler) U S 1,793 970, Feb 17. For producing a substantially gramless print 
mg surface from a latent Ag image m a colloidal material, capable of being printed 
from as in cotlotype printing, the eipowd plate ot film carrying the latent image is 
developed with a developer such as a dil amidol sola, which reacts upon all the 
light affected Ag salt in tie colloid proportionately to the amount of bght to which the 
Ag salt has been erposed. but the action ci which is so feeble as to produce an extremely 
faint and tenuous image lacking d and depth which w.H he composed c < very minute 
qusntit.es of reduced Ag held in suspension in the colloid, and the colloid is chem. 
har defied in the presence of the A g (suitably by the action of an aq solo, formed from 
CuSQ„ KBr KiCrd> and chromic and) 
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The atomic weight of wdtne. The analysis of iodine pentoxide. GaecoaT P. 
Baxte* i'D Albctt Q Bam. J Am Cktm Soc 53. 95*-77(193l) —I.O, pro- 
duced by dehydration of HIO, contains less I (and more O) than corresponds to the 
theoretical formula. 1 jO» of normal compi. is difficult, if not impossible, to prep 
Conclusion! based upon its actual compn. are not sufficiently reliable for went of high 
precision, as attested by the at- wt. obtained. 12G905 B A Soft* 

Principle* of the structure of boron -hydrogen compounds. Addendum- S- 
VVisero Z a nor i offgou Chrm 195, 2^1(1931) — Because of an abbreviation of ms. 
(ef C A 25, 1751) omission was made from the table of properties of B, 1I| acd C,ff ( that 

the statement regarding adda. of Na to the ethyJeuic bond relates to derivs. of ethylene 
and that the assumption of addn. of hydrogen halidrs. halogens and compdv of the type 
HOX to BiH, relates to a prenons hypothesis on boron hydride substitutions elaborated 
“T ». A. P, Sachs 


The chemistry and metallurgy of beryEiam. G Malcouc Dtvjw Cktm Age 
(Loudoo) 24, 228-30(1931) —A renew E H. 

The reparation of berythna and almamnm oxides. A. Turns ajto ScrrvotmA. 
Compi ttr.i 192, 233-7(19-11) —Methods available are baaed on these facts (1) BeO cLs- 
solves is a sola of NHJfCCh while AWh docs not. (2) Solubilities in alk. srjns. are differ 
*?*- , ^“^hties tn a boding sola, of NaHCO, are different, (4) A basic acetate of 

oeu s«- in CHCb. (5) At u pptd. by 8-bydroxyquinohae T. and S, offer the following 
methods (1) The bisulStes are evapd- to dryness on a steam bath and eztd. A1 
forms an lnsoL oxide bat E« does not, (2) Be(HSO,)t ppts. in bcshngsoln. tn the presence 
ot traces of H,SO« bnt redissolves on cooling, while Al(HSOj), does not. (3) Be forms 
a complex with NaHSOj which ts completely decomposed try boding and Be does not 
lorm compdi with A1 at pa 4 An etteoszve bibliography is given, A. T. 

Polytherms of ternary systems which m addition to water contain an alkalme sol- 
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fate and manganous sulfate. QL A. Benrath. Z anorg all gem Chem. I9S, 247-54 
(1931). cf C. A 24,3159 — The polytherms are detd for the systems MnSO*-TljSOc- 
HjO, MnS0«-(NH»),SO*-H,O, MnS0«-Rb£0*-H,0 The sohd phases present are 
MnSOi.TljSO, 6 aq , 2MnSO, TLSO*. TlrSO. and corresponding: salts of NH* and Rb, 
in addn to the mono-, penta- and heptahydrate of MnSO* m each system The temp 
range was 0-100° K does not form the double salt MnSO* K,SO( 6 aq , while with 
Cs the salt 2MnSO* CsiSO, is lacking H Stoertz 

Ternary systems. IX. Sodium iodate, sodium nitrate and water. Arthur E 
Hill and Jons E Donovan J Art Chem Soc 53, 934-41(1931), cf C A 23, 
4616 —The soly of NalOi in water is given for temps from 5° to 50° Isotherms in 
the ternary system NalOj-NaNOi-HiO are given at 5°, 25° and" 50° The stable hy 
drates are NalO, 511,0 below 20° and NalO, H,0 above this temp In the ternary 
system, the double salt, 2NalO, 3NaNO, 1511,0, appears below 9 8° X. Magnesium 
iodate, magnesium nitrate and water. Arthur E Hill and Samuel Moscow rrz 
Ibid 941-6 — The soly of MglO, in water is given from the eutectic (—0 30°) to +90° 
In addn to the deca and tetrahydrates, previously known, the anhydrous form is 
shown to exist m contact with water above 57 5° Isotherms in the ternary system 
Mg(IOi)r-Mg(NOj)r-H,0 axe given at 5°. 25° and 50° No double salts are found in 
this temp range. B E Tiffany 

Behavior of sodium sulfate crystals toward cold ethyl alcohol and methanoL M A 
Raeuztn. Z Knit 73, 115-0(1930) — Treatment with 95% EtOH affords a powder 
consisting of thenardite, with MeOH dehydration, but not powder formation, occurs 

B C A 

The chlorides of sulfur. T M Lowry Z Eledrochem 36, 733-4(1930), cf 
C A 24, 4441 — Dielec coasts for mints of S,C1, and Cl, in the solid state show the 
presence of SCI*. F -p curves indicate the sepn of solid S,C1*. SCI, and SCI* Surface 
tension, d , light absorption and parachors show the liquid mints behave as a ternary 
system S,C1 j-SC1,-C1j ^ O M Smith 

Sulfur fluonde. KArus Strbnks A eta Untv Lahtensu Kim FakuUat Senja 
1, 233-60 (in German 2G1-2)(1930) —The interaction of AgF and S yields Ag,S and 
SjF,, a colorless gas with an odor similar to that of SO, or S,C1,, it fumes in air and is 
very toxic to the organism, it is decomposed by water. yielding S, H,SO, and HF. 
it attacks glass, even at low temps . and yields S, SiF*. SOF, and SO,, its formula has 
been proved by analysis and density detn It attacks quartz, and consequently the 
physical constants reported by Fischer and Jaenckncr (C A 23, 5014) are incorrect, 
it does not corrode Sn, steel, Fe or Pt. A. L Hennb 

The decomposition of hypobromous and. Friedrich Pollak and Etelka 
Doktor Z anorg allgem Chem 196, 89-112(1931) — HBrO is best prepd by treat 
mg coned AgNO, soln with pure Br,. followed by vacuum distn A concn greater 
than 0.3 Jf will be unattainable because of the dccompn of HBrO Prepns of HBrO 
always contain its decompu products, HBrO, and Br,. which fact has not always been 
considered in previous work If HBrO is prepd from AgNO, it contains HNO, which 
comes over during the distn This HNO, can be detd analytically only by the nitrom 
eter method The nitrometer method of Klemenc and Hajek (C A 21, 3235), 
which is especially suitable for a small quantity, was modified for use in the presence 
of the Br compd present in the prepn Inexplicable irregularities m the distn and the 
decompn of HBrO make it almost impossible to prep a soln of definite concn This 
decompn is greatest during the first part of the distn The decompn of HBrO proceeds 

by 2 simultaneous, independent reactions (I) 5HBrO >■ HBrO, + 2H,0 + 2Br, and 

(II) 4HBrO O, + 2H.0 + 2Br, In the dark, at 15°, reaction (I) predominates 

H ions were not observed to influence it Bubbling ol N, through the soln did not 
affect it. HBrO, may be involved transiently in the decompn , but it did not appear 
in measurable concn. R. H Lombard 

Composition of the deposit forming on zinc immersed in copper sulfate solution. L 
A Galecki and J. Touaszewski Roctmkt Chem io, 437-68{in German 463-71) 
(1930), cf following abstr — The coherence of the deposit forming on zme rods immersed 
in CuSO* soln increases with stirring and with the concn and decreases with the acidity 
of the solns ; at the same time the color of the deposit becomes lighter The deposit 
contains two constituents, (a) a metallic, flexible, red, yellow or white coating, pos- 
sessing either a dull or a polished surface, and (b) a dark brown to black powdery or 
flocculent ppt The former consists of metallic Cu and Zn in various proportions, prob- 
ably both as a tnixt. and as alloys, while the latter contains oxides of the two metals 
as well as basic sulfates and the free metals. B C A ” 

Composition of the deposit forming on zinc immersed in copper sulfate solution. II. 
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A Gvlfcki *nt>J ToMsaxrwsin JTivriiili Oie"i 10, WU -2? fin German CSS 9 )(l r C 0) . 
c! preceding alxtr — \\ ith the mcit-aw of te mp the content of Cu in the ppt- 
ami the content of Zn increases The nrg balance of the friction » treater the higher 
the temp Temps, at which the cart «n performed (Is-JWl*) had no noticeable in- 
fluence on the appearance and color of the ppt The addn of Zn^. to the reaction 
system towers the percents ge of Zn in the ppt bv an amt proportional to a certain extent 
to the amt of ZnPO, added Thencg balance of the reaction increases with added ZnSOt 
In a quiet elcctroflte the addn of ZnSO, has in general no noticeable influence on the 
external form and consistence of the ppts in a stirred «oln addn of ZnSO, causes the 
formation ol more fraple ppts A considerable portion of Zn is most probably in the 
form of liasic compdv which dissolve in NaOH In general, the ppt vanes greatly 
in form and compn with van mg conditions. J KrtEas 

The non-enstenee o? the snbiodides of bismuth, Bil, and Bil. Caguotj 
(J ure (k im it.il 60, ‘kto 5(l‘lKll 1 or a long time there has l«een evidence both for 
and against the eii-tence of Hi iodide* lower than Ifili (cf /’egg A *» 107, f-01(lS.V>). 
Guthmann and Herr Z aval Ckrm 56, <22(1'XIS') Manno and BrcarelU. C. .4 7, 
1117) and it was therefore of interest to esam Hi!, and the reputed eompds, Bill 
and Bil, bv a ravs. Bil, and Bil were prrpd with the app used br Marino and Be- 
carrlh (l*r ol ) for studvmg the «)«tem Bi I The powder methosl was used in the 
a ray rums , and the n ntgenogTaphs are reproduced No end -nee of the existence 
of anv corapd other than Bill was obtained A mist of Bil, and Bi in proportions 
corresponding to Bil, showed no interference lines of Bt «o that the mVtance which 
was supposed to he Blit is probable a mist of ItiJ, and Bi A mut of Bill and Bi in 
proportions corresponding to Bil showed the lines of Bil, and Bi This olwcunng of 
the lines of one substance in a mut. is being studied further, and it has already been 
found that Cu contg 7% of Ct^Si d ws not show the interference lines of the Co-Si 

C. C. Davts 

Silicic acids. IL W Dilthey avt> W Nagel* J. fralt Chrm 120, I7S-SS 
(1031) cl C A 23, 15S5 —The earlier eapts wrre repeated with various solvents and 
at lower temps The HiO content ol the sihac acids obtained depends on the temp 
and is not much influenced bv the proportion of the 1'h.COH in the reaction At 
—IS* to —Oil* and with 4 5 mols. of TluCOlI a product with a HiO content of 27% 
is obtained when using CHC1, as a solvent This compares with the product obtained 
with Lt O at "’5* The 27% is too high to assume the presence of the meta acid With 
CCl, at — IV lo — IS* a product with 20% H,() is obtained This value is too low for 
the meta acid No ortho acid could be obtained The soly of the silicic acids, detd 
by dialv sis. was not over fi% and decreased with age The splitting off of IBO is prob- 
ably not intra hut inter mol h Soiottb 

The existence of violet tungsten unde, W t O„. 17 Ta*t\\ .YofiirBirirnrrJIjBrw 
10, IGt, 7(10,11) - I'xpts in 11.-H-0 muts between Ton* and inon* on V oiidrs did 
not confirm the existence of W ,0, (blue). , n agTrement with the results of Reinders and 
\ervloct (C 4 18, 3P>) In'ide the range of existence of this compd (Chaudroji. 
C , c 14, * Violet product was obtained of compn W.Ou (oxidation value 1 7fi 

to 1 S4%). i t U tween WO, and W“,G» Above W,0„ blue reduction products are 
formjd at low H, concns. with oxidation values of a few tenths of a percent; below W’»Ou 
no blue Products could be obtained, further reduction gave WO, and W WAl can 
lie prrpd from W O, as well as from W o, at l‘» to 30% H, at «¥«»* In CO-CO. rrnxts 
W .O„ can be made inside the alleged W,0» limits from cither side («V0\ 25% CO.) 
(cf v-an Licmpt. C 4 16, 1130) W.O, crystallires in red wolct needles with ■ 
metallic luster it has a tnebme lattice different from that of W O, and WO, Ignition 
of a pressed mut. of 3W O, + 1 W O- in an inert atm gives the violet oxide in a manner 
similar to the prepn method of W* bronres. The relationship with these bronres is 
furthermore evident from the chem resi-tivitv and the metallic cond (r — - 10** 
ohm «n for a pressed sample, sintered at 1200*) Lciwr (C A 2, 700) has described 
the rlrctrolvtic prepn of W’,On. earlier erroneous data on the W oxides are partlr due 
‘"in processes and hence apparent cquilibn a — - — ... 


;o retarded reduction processes and hence apparent equilibria B J C. i n II 

The preparation of complex brotmne derivatives of qmnque valent tungsten. II 
n CK Z 0n C' C aUlrm Chrm 196, 'vLS(iatl). cf Collcnberg C.A 12, 
*T1 1 l he tol lowing complex bromotvmcstites were prrpd by methods which in pnnciple 

consisted in treating the complex K, Nil, or Na oxalotungstites with coned IIBr, sers 
a ," J bromide and treating with a soln of the bromide of the metal or 
m , V„ P^l^^luntshU. Rb O' OBr,). bright, olive-brown crys 

seom<. 0Bf»). greemsfi yellow powder of micro- 

scopic ocuhedra mfnopvnJwt telrabr Pml ,tiivisl,if (C»H,NH)(W0Br,). brownish green 
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powder of square platelets dtammomum penlabromolungshte, (NH«),(WOBr t ), olive- 
green octahcdra. decora pd on drying, monotetraeth)lammonium aquolelrabromotungsttte, 
?(C,H,)«NI(WOBr, 11,0). bright green powder of crjst scales The 3 senes of salts, 
MeM'VOBn). OBr» H s O) and Me»(WOBr,), are analogous to the previously 

known chlorotungstites and ha\c the same cryst form as the latter, although their 
color is more toward brownish yellow The bromotungstites are less sol in coned 
HBr than are the corresponding chlorotungstites in coned 1 1 Cl The color of the 
bromotungstite soln is green that of the chlorotungstitc soln is blue Treatment 
of Na oxalotungstite with coned HF gnes a violet-colored soln The bromotungstites 
are more susceptible to h) drolytie decompn than are the chlorotungstites. but they 
may be presen ed in dry CO, R H Lombard 

Sulfur derivatives of perrhemc acid. Wan Feit Z angrx Chem 44, 65-6 
(1931) — II, S is passed into a satd soln of KReO, The soln becomes yellow in color 
at first, but after a day’s flow of gas becomes deep brown, almost opaque When no 
further change is observed the H,S is removed by boiling, and the soln is carefully 
coned by evapn at 35° When only about V* the original solume remains, small 
brown crystals sep which appear to be KReO, contg a small quantity of thio salt 
On further concn the crystals sepg become e\en darker and are accompanied also by 
a dark brown ppt. which is probably a sulfide of Re The soln is finally dried without 
further sepn of crystals to a dark brown mass which is easily sol m 11,0 and contains 
14-15% S It is a mut of KReO,S. KReO,S.. KReOS,, KReS, A soln of this resi- 
due is treated with N/20 Tl-SO« and the dark brown ppL is filtered, washed and dried 
at 35" Analysis gave the corapn TIReS, The filtrate from this still contained Re 
and S. and on further treatment with TI*SO, yielded a bright yellow cryst- ppt of T1 
ReO,S A soln of this salt on treatment with HC1 gave a fugitive red color followed 
by sepn. of S, showing that free HReOaS is unstable II Stoerti 

The hypopbosphites of cesium and rubidium. L Hacespill and J Weiss 
Compt rend 192, 425-6(1931) — The hypophosphites of Cs and Rb (PO H,M) are 
similar to those of the other alkalies Their density and their affinity for 11,0 increase 
with their at wt and their decompn with beat is similar Ami LeVesconte 

Stndy of the absorption spectra of various senes of rare earth double nitrates. 
Dents W Pearce AST) J Allen Harris Trans Roy Soc Can (3|. 24, Sect 3. 145- 
51(1930) — A study was made of the vanous double nitrates of the rare earth elements 
to ascertain if it was possible that some might be more efficient than others in effee- 
mg a sepn of these elements, particularly of II from Nd and Sa From a study of the 
relative intensities of the most charactenstic absorption band of each element it would 
appear that (1) The double NH, nitrates afford the most efficient sepn of La and 
Pr from Nd (2) The double Mg and double Co nitrates are of the same efficiency 
in their relative sepns . no definite sepn being possible by these salts The ease of 
crystn renders them useful for preliminary sepn of the more basic members (3) 
The double Mn nitrates are to be recommended as a means for sepg Sa and Nd 
(4) The double Cu nitrates appear to effect a resersal of soly from the usual serial 
order of the double nitrates i t , according to at. wts (5) Pb appears to produce 
little effect on the sepn of the more basic members of the Ce group Indications are 
afforded that Pb[NO, , may be helpful in the sepn of II J W Shipley 

Observahons on the complex cyanides of nickel, copper and chromium. W. Gluud 
and W^Riese Bn grs Kohlentechnik 3, 452 9{1P31) — In strongl> ammomacal 
solns . K,Fe(CN), decomposes as follows under the influence of AgN 0, First one 

“"'of NH, is taken up K4*e(CX), + NH, ► KCX + K,|Fe(CN),NH,| The 

AgNO, removes the cyanide and takes the reaction to the nght in steps as follows 

+ NH, * KCX + K,[Fe(C\),(\-H,),|, K|F«(CN), (NH,),|, 

and final!) Fe(CX), are formed Similar reactions occur with Xi 
salts, K,(N’i(CN),l being converted into K[Ni(CN), XII,]. |Xi(CX)-(NH,),l and finally 
als ® l “ to IMXH,),CN K CN) and (Ni(XIIi)i](CX), Similar results are obtained 
with Cu and Cr compds With (NH,).S„ these complex cyanides lead to the for- 
mation of thiocyanates, the Xi salts furnishing typical reactions If the formation of 
|Ni(NH,),]{CN), is assumed, this reacts with (XH,)^. to form XiS and XH.CXS. 
The corresponding Cu and Cr salts are formed somewhat less readily The presence 
of coned NH,0H suppresses any considerable thiocyanate formation Varied reac 
tions are given with FeSO«. the Xi salts giving a ppt of Fe]Xi(CX),], no Fe whatever 
replacing Ni in the anion With Cu salts, however, ferrocyaiudes are produced and also 
the following compd . KFe[Cu(CX),] With the complex Cr cyanide the reaction is 

as follows «n alkaline soln • K,[Cr(CN),] + 3KOH > Cr(OH), + 6 KCX The 

excess of KCN then forms a ferrocyanide with the ferrous salt. H. Stoertz 
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Phase rule studies on metallic thiocyanates (Occlbsiiaw) 2. 

LAwenstein, Else liber Subhaloide del Horaologeo des Quecksilbers. Frei- 
burg ■ D Speyer und Kaemer 32 pp M I 50 
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Quantitative emission spectrum analysis in any percentage without calibration 
curve G Sat Bins and O Sciinettuir A'afurtmirnrcha/frn 19, 134(1931).— -Certain 
phases of a method previously described (£* A 24, 5622) have been checked by the 
use of a Pt absorption wedge The results are briefly discussed B J C. v o II 
Physical methods in the chemical laboratory. XVII. A method tor increasing 
the accuracy in quantitative emission spectral analysis and its testing. G ScnEiBB, 
C r LinstrOM and O Sciinettler Z ongrir Chem 44, 14 >-5I (l“3l), ct C A 
25, 1440 — The photographic plate, with respect to its applicability for spcctrographtc 
analyses, was studied, with particular attention to the dependence upon the wave 
lengths With the aid of a thennoclec photometer, which is suitabte for technical 
purposes, the behavior of the intensity of the lines was carefully studied, and as a result 
of this study a procedure was developed which will serve for the spcctrographic detn 
of varying quantities of substances with an accuracy of about 3% W T II 

Colorimeters, spectrophotometers and nepbelometera. C. Djgaitd Ana chsm 
anal thim appl 13, 1-5. 33-M. 65-72(1931) —This is an account of the marked ad- 
vances that have been made in the field of analytical chemistry, particularly with respect 
to applying the principles of modern phys chemistry A discussion of the theory 
underlying all processes ending with visual observation begins with an explanation of 
the anatomy of the eye, then turns to photoclcc cells, thennoclec couples, thennoclec 
piles and photographic plates and finally compares the sensitiveness of the eye with 
that of the photoclcc cell and of the photographic plate. The app and its use arc 
described in detail W T If 

Nephelometric titrations. II. Standard-solution end-point. Clyde R. John- 
son / Phys Chem 35, 830-5(1931) — It has been pointed out (C. A 25, 1178) that 
there is a possible error in the cqual-opalevenee end point in nephelometnc detns. 
To avoid this possible error it is proposed to work to a different end point called the 
'standard soln end point ” Tor this 2 sets of standard solns. are necessary In the 
titration of Ct' with AgNOi. t g . the necessary quantity of AgNO,, to within a few 
tenths of a mg . is added, and then both Cl" and Ag are detd nephelometncaJly in the 
supernatant soln by use of solns satd with AgCl ppt as standards W T. II 

The stability of standard trsewous acid solutions. Iv, Tananabv. Viratas tit 
Khtm Zhurnal 5, Sei Pt . 217-2G{1930) — (1) Standardized arsemous acid loses the 
strength of its titer through oxidation to arsenic acid The oxidation rate is directly 
proportional to the alky of the soln A 0 1 N soln of As,0, in 1 N NaOH suffers a 
daily toss in titer equaling approx 0 176% of As,0, (2) Weakly alk solns (pn - 

7-9) remain unchanged for 1 5 years (3) NaHCO, free from Na>COi is most suitable 
and can be prepd by passing CO, through the soln (4) Solns of As,0, prepd from 
the pure chem remain sterile and do not form AsII, B S Levine 

Systematic qualitative analysis with small quantities of cations. A. Sqieink- 
mann Z ana! Chem 83, 176-88(1931) — Instead of starting with 1 g or more of 
material, only 0 1-0 15 g of sample is taken, and the reagents are added in drops, an un- 
necessary excess being avoided The first group of AgCl. PbCl, and Jig, Cl, is treated 
with a little 5% KNO, soln , in which PbCl, is more sol than in water, but is otherwise 
analyzed in the conventional manner For pptg lhe second group, a satd soln of 
H,S is used, which is prepd daily but which is much more convenient to use than the 
gas itself The sulfide ppt is treated with KOI! sola to dissolve the sulfides of As. 
Sli, Sn and Kg From this sofn IfgS is pptd by NH,Cf. and the sulfides of As, Sb 
and Sn by AcOII. after which this subgroup is analyzed conventionally The sulfides 
of Group II which are msol in KOH soln are dissolved in HC1 and II,Oj and treated 
with NH.OII. after which the procedure is normal In Group Ifr, the NiS and CoS 
left undissolved by dll IICl are dissolved by treatment with AcOH and 11,0,, which is 
decidedly advantageous In testing for Al, both the mono and alizarin tests are used 
i or zn the resorcinol and ferrocyamde tests are used, and for Mn the green fusion 
test and the treatment with PbO, and UNO, are prescribed The filtrate from this 
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Pe-Al group is evapd to di)nc« after making acid with HC1 and ignited with oxalic 
and. whereby insol IlaCOj. SrCOj. CaCOi and MgO are formed together with water- 
ed alkali carbonates. In this wav the baneful effects of excess NHi salts are overcome. 
These are the principal wavs in which the procedure differs from that ordmanlv used 
Several lab devices arc shown which will be found useful TV T II 

Mercurimetric studies. O ToufdsK asd O Fro£ke Collection Cscciostor 
Orel Conn 3. 110 25(1931) —Votofek found that Xa,Fe(CX),(NO) 2H,0 could 
t>e used as indicator in titrating Cl~ and Dr - but not I* with Hg(XO|). With 
respect to the iolv of the Hg mtropnissiitc and the extent of its ionization, but little 
data are available It would wra probable that the molar soli is not greater than 
2 X 10'* and that tts sol) product is l>eIow 10"* The phvsicochcm studies here 
described had to the same conclusion that the molar so|\ is lie low 5 X 10"* Other 
observations made will lie given a practical application in a subsequent paper 

\V T If 

Dimethyl-p-phenylenediamise hydrochloride for the determination of small quan- 
tities of chlorine. Knot Aunt w Firtibi hcmis'zinjur.jf's MrJJ 36, 109-12 
(1927) — The reagent (im with Cl the same shade of red color as meth) l red (di 
meth) I imimvizobcnrcne-o-carKixi lie acid) shows in acul soln The w ater to be tested is 
treated with the reagent and the resulting color is compared with those of known solns. 
of meth) I red In testing dnnking water 0 01 mg Cl can be detd J Rvselis 

Indirect estimation of silicon in 43 to 52 percent ferrosflicons. G T DorcntRTY 
IkJ hn[ Ckrm . -deaf EJ 3, 15S '*(1931) -The direct detn of Si in Fe-Si requires 
1 5-2 davs. To avoid car demurrage, an indirect method has been worked out re- 
quiring but 0 5 day and which depends upon carefully treating the sample with 
11F and lljSO. in a rt or palau crucible and weighing the residue after evapn and 
ignition W T II. 

Lithium chloroplatinite and the separation of potassium from sodium and lithium 
by the unmodified, original, Fresenius method. G Frederick Smith asd A C. 
Shevd / .In Ckrm 5.V 53, M7-37(lP3l) — Lt-ITCh CH f O. prepd from li. CO, 
and H-rtCh, and twice recrystd . can be used to advantage for pptg KiFtCU The 
ppt. then ht» the normal cottcn , which is not true when H t l’tC] ( is u«cd as precipitant 
Moreover, the ppt is stable at 2t\) 2i>0*. whereas the ppt. produced with HjPtCl* 
decomposes above 1B0* For waslnng the KjFtCL ppt , F0% LtOH is recommended 
The emus due to the trv of U,FtCl« are due to decompn of the reagent, which docs not 
take place when frerystd LqPtCL is used W. T. II. 

Quantitative determination of calcium, magnesium and phosphorus in feedstuffs 
and cattle excreta. Improved technic. 1 1 l*. Morris. J W Nelson asd L. S. Palmer 
IkJ. £ag Clem , -IkjJ EJ 3, IM-7(193!) — Detailed directions are given for fusing 
the ash with soda, extg the melt with 1IC1 and water and detg Ca. Mg and F in the 
soln To avoid the necessity of removing all SiO-. the CaC-Oi ppt. is titrated rather 
than weighed The value of tlic method is shown bv cxptl data. \V. T. It 

The selenious acid method for the determination of zirconium. SrEruEN G. 
Siursos ami Walter C. Somoni J Am Ckcm Set 53, 921-33(1931) — For de- 
corat's Zr minerals, the Muchlberg method of fusing with Xa.O, and C is recommended, 
the fusion being made a second time with anv residue which is insol in acid After 
the fusion, cat. the melt with water and reject the soln of <ol Xa salts. Dissolve the 
residue in I1C1. filter if necessar) and evap the soln to fumes with 25 cc. of IS ,Y H»SO t 
Cool. dil. and filter off SiOj. Make the filtrate ammoniacal. filter and wash shghtly. 
rromptlv dissohc the ppt , which contains ZrO*. in 15 cc. of 12 A' II Cl. odd 20 cc. of 
I tOH, heat nearlv to boiling, dil to 5tXl cc.. again boil and add 20 cc of 10% HjSsO> 
s^ln When the liquid w clear, biter off the ppt. d 4ZrO, 3SeO> 1SH,0. ami alter very 
slight washing, dissolve it in 15 cc. of 12 A II Cl Add 20 cc. of 3% H,Oj to reduce 
anv quadm-alent Cc. dd to 500 cc. and again ppt with H,SeO, Digest the 2 filters 
used for the Zr ppts. with 40 cc. of hot 10% oxalic acid and add the <otn to the main 
ppt. cuntg Zr Dil to 2lX) cc , heat to boiling and add 12 cc. of 0 .V IlCL After it has 
stood at least 10 hrs.. filter and wash the ppt. with 2.5% oxalic aad dissolved in 0.21 A' 
HCL To the filtrate contg the Zr add 30 cc. of IS A' HjSO, and evap till all the CjO, — 
has been destroved. as shown by no more evolution of CO and CO, Filter off anv 
Sc ppt. and make the filtrate ammoniacal Til ter off the Zr(OH), ppt . and after a 
little washing dissolve it *n 15 cc. of 12 A' HCL add 20 cc. of 3% HjO-. dil to 500 cc . 
add 20 cc. of 10% HjScOi soln . filter, ignite the basic Zr selenite over the blast lamp 
and weigh as ZzOi. *j*. j j_ 

Separation of calcium and magnesium by the molybdate method. R. c. Wiley 
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Ul Ext Ckem^Avil EA 3, 127-0(1*331) — CaVoO, it fevX ia water. wierea* M/- 
MoO« u c-nte vJ QsKtUn of Ca Tt~r~Z from 20 to 50 ci can be vrpd f rota I2-<0 
c Z of Mr by treahn* tie sofa. (9 05 », a Ca, 0 075 A* in M*. cr k»> at the t*x~sr 
temp with a si titly acmon-acal sof x of Nil. molydate (iboct 0 4 A"), ailed dropwtse. 
The p-pts. of Ue Ca u cocclete if W2nj n coctics'd t-3 lie !w*«u:t Eq=d « 
dear Tie ppt- ca- te weiVri as CallraO. alter dryi =r at 130* for 30 rax Tbe 
if £ can te detd. as Mj.VHJ'O, in t>- titrate. V V, T '.. 

Pet mircetrsc deteremahen cf i-vf : — S p-s-Ceot Woo *JR> Do* it- ion 
J Am Cie*t 53,S>*-«'lOTlJ. cf C A 25, 1725 —The wdometr* method, o wixii 
qnairara>n« Ir ts r*i nerd t r> iV t-raVct Ir by meant of I " a 0 \-f)2 A’ HQ and tie 
liberated lj u titrated with Na&Oi. yrret food resells if be me n- b raw'd to show tie 
end point. Coed resells are aivo oblamed by d.r-trt tirratyen with TiC3»- Tb- pra- 
tentaracemc end point it clear in 50* Cc. of 0 1-02 .V HCl if 2-3 I- cf XaCl it added 
and tie TiClt it added slowly twird tie late. DrtrtwM are pita fee pr rpz- iWo- 
trvic and ilnnwidwi aedi T. H 

lie tied frr the aeptn boa and p-rmnetnc determination cf o imrna . 

CrtCTZtiT Ear SiJ\Zzr4t J P-Ztfcuk 6, 421-tVrttl) — Oi. Wien present as cblonde 
or tncA. can b» pptd. crampitteir as hydrat'd OvO, from lexbnj sofas. of Pa 1-5 02. 
Tie presence of alkali chloride or snlfat* in ry> ham. The marked tendency to 
tpatter when tie trede tt heated can !< omrcrxne by ex p e-g n at-nt tie ppt. with MU1 
Os. when reduced in Hi and err Ad to rorxn temp in CO,, r-mra cnattacked by arr 
for a fce* Lat Os, when p~smt as brerarasmate or alkali ornate, can le- TratalHired 
completely as 0*0, by boiTn? in !0^J UNO, When present as faJorosmite. it camwl 
be tCmralid easily m ti» nr. l«t hen coned. IfjSO, near its b p. tie OsO, c an te 
child. od from tie Utter oxnpd. tnt less rad’y frees tie former crampds. Ey a mrrt- 
cf H^O, and 11NO, it is po**iile to if-rt complete rcJatHrzatx.n from either type cf 
compd. No P.cO, is roUCLred from 40*^ HNO, or from coned. H £Ot aloot, brat from 
cocot HiSO. eoeu UNO, or from ere cd. IIN'Oi aVce RnO, u tradnaTy rotatlHaed- 
A sola, of 0 .V HQ satd. w-*h SO, is a sm table na{*ct for nttmp tie fliti 0‘0» 
It is necessary, b-wrer. to reap rpapdlr with cooed. HCl to decompose tie Os 
salite toe p d. comp ’e tel r- The tb»rrea test for tie detect aod cf Os can be ca d e 
seos-trre to 0/2 cf cf Oi m TO cL of ids. Is tie app> recommended for tie detx 
of Os, all comecton-v a.— of jrcrmd piisv The TOT cl d-!t£- £a<i eames a tap fsod 
in tie ceck. a pUw tnle extendmj to tie lettrm cf tie Cask for tie entrance cf tie 
pis. and a jas e-irt tnie leadmj to a cmeal Cask. coct*. IVimL cf 0 .V HCl which has 
teen satd. wmi SO> 1= tits £r*t reesrr-r p-acbcaUy all of tie OsO, is eondenstd, bet 
for tie sake cf saf»ty tier- a.— 2 other £a*fcs p— nvt-d. earb crKtt- 50 cl cf tie SOr 
HCl sofn. Ectwe-n tie t-it and wooed CjiIj. a «— j? tap fmnatl is fmed into tie fas 
Ene. limcjh wbdi addnl HCJ SO, can te iardord d rrcrtaiT. It was frmd 
cMSssary to keep tie stopcock of lt : i f — m l jrsawd. bet otierwise oi Ini-ncani « 
airtiabl? To tie vfx in tie d_it?. gask, St il n-eewary witi 1OT ml cf water, 
add tt cl of 7J5 -V K.N'O, and dnsi od tie Imrl with 10 cl cf water Pass a skw 
cmrent of arr tirwrji tie app. and teat t>- t , Uxhnj. Dirt/ for 1 hr Tils 
shield be scScent to re— ore Os fret: ,T-,S «-». t r btroeats, Urt 7-8 hr*, are 
ceteMsary d c£Ioro*=K= « p-e*ent. I = tins cas- it is b-ttor to <h*t:l frees craned. HiSOw 
or d Pb is ah-wet. from cneed. H^O, to wbei a Ett> craned. HN'O, has teen add'd. 
Ucte tie Kind pnrtacs of HC3-SO. and crap on tie water hath fcj an metrhed 
b-akicr D-f*st tie rwidn- w-h 10 ml cf craned. HCl for 15 m. and crap a sreraed 
tent. Pepeat tie bra and era-—. 3 limes ra n. Take ep the fml resaiae fa 
^ z=d heat to VCn^ Add N’aHCO, vfc, tmtil a ppto appears and 

seddmfy cnardatos. Add tromrapi-nMl tia- crScator and tnraejh cratr IvaHCO, 
vXn. to crpisrt a faml. * im* cral'.r to t?^ Brad 5-« cm., £Jtor tirec^: a iftmrw 

craL.^ and wash tie ppt with tot jej, jaMX Cram tie washed ppt. with vjM 
-•Hid add a few drops cf tie wadi E-juaj. and app V mrfcran to ft tie b'H/3 into tie 
^ craatm? cf J.TMH tint erjaxs three?* the tncMt, crartr with a Row 
craeje Ld of emb and teal c H,. At tie end teat jtrocr*r for 10 cm. and aHo>r 
to cwf n H^fciny rphen? wifij Ct^ Wet** as ea-talSe Os. W.T.H. 

, 7_^?prr > *.,“, rc * :c;:oa ^ *=d amns ny prsnr to ttrehon. B S. Etjws. 

seff* , VV ! } .T^ 3 - N'aHJOrJi Onf .V HCl. addtd to abort 

er ? t *' cf So and 1 a. cf satd. HrCl, a, catalyst, w-3 

50 _* *» Sa" rf traffed 15 cm. m ars ate. cf CO* Then, by dd^ trail 

^to^«cmcii cf i!«W and eratfed retx of 10 t- cane acd. tU ^ KI and some 
cm be &td. by trtratym with standardly Partamlar tarns wtrr taken 
to arotd m contact wai srr The mhetss cf £b to fie tmakrt r-fy'rao takes 
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place with 5 min boiling and without the use of any catalyst Fe, Cu and As must be 
removed The result 1 * obtained were excellent IV T. H. 

Determination of lead as chromate in presence of perchloric add. D. J. Brown, 
Joseph A 51ossavd JohnB Wiluams. JnJ Eng Chem.Anal Ed 3,134-5(1031) 
PbCrO, is loss sol in diL HClO, solos, than it is in dil HCl or dil UNO, Directions 
are given for carrying out the graviraetnc and \olumetnc detn of Pb as PbCrOi, after 
first removing HQ and HNO, by evapn with HClO,, and 24 results obtained with a 
0 5 g sample of a certain ore contg S3 Pb showed SI 55-S2 04 9o . W. T If 
Photoelectnc microanilysis. Mototaro Matsui and Toktti Noda. J Sec. 
Chem Ind da pin 33, Suppl binding 517-8(1030) — Cu in Cu Nil, sola can be detd 
by measuring with a photoelec cell the amt of light transmitted through such a soln 
The light source was an incandescent lamp The thickness of the Cu-NH, soln. was 
12 cm If 1 is the current from the photo-elec cell when the Cu-NIT» soln is in the 
Iightpath. and It the current when 11,0 is substituted for Cu NH, soln , a quant relation 
exists between /«-/ or log{l» I) The photoclec current was reduced 73 5% when a 
0 00063 X Cu-NIt, soln was substituted in the cell by 17,0 An accuracy of about 
5^o was possible The photoclec cell used was of the A-filled Cs type. The tension 
was 80 v m «enes with a 5 megohm protector E 51 Syxstes 

Detection of cadmium. J Stanton Pierce and W T Forsee Ind Eng. 
Chem . Anal Ed 3, 1S$-9(1931) — Instead of using KCN or Fe powder before testing 
for Cd in the usual qual scheme, it is recommended to boil the neutral or slightly add 
soln for 3-5 mm with 1-5 g of fine Ni powder which serves to reduce the Cu. Then, 
after filtering, a soln is obtained which can be tested for Cd by adding AcOH and H,S- 

W. T H. 

Detection of rinc and cadmium by the cyanide method. X. A. Tananasv and 
N. S. Fedctov Ukratnsktt Kkem Zkurnal 5, Sa Ft.. 213-6(1930) — To a soln of the 
substance add a considerable excess of NH«01I, heat and filter. If Mu is present add 
11,0, and filter. To the filtrate add a soln. of KCN until the colors due to NI, Co and 
Cu disappear. Add Na,S and heat. Wash the ppt 3 or 4 times with water. A 
white ppt. which completely dissolves in an excess of KCN indicates the presence of 
ZnS, alone If the ppt is yellow, CdS is present alone or in conjunction with ZnS 
To establish this fact add an excess of KCN and acidify the soln with AeOIL A white 
ppt. or turbidity indicates the presence of ZnS There is some incomplete exptl. 
evidence to show that the method works in the presence of Fb and Sb when the NH«0H 
added is not too strong B S Levine 

Qualitative tests for tine, copper and silver. A. Sergeev. Uirainstii Kkem. 
Zhurnal 5, Sci Pt., 227-9 (German abstract 230) (1930) — Add a few drops of coned. 
NaOII and some pulverized A1 to tlic soln , and stir with a glass rod. A change in color 
and a swelling of the A1 particles indicate the presence of Zn To a neutral or slightly 
amroomated soln of the substance add some Ilg Formation of gray or silvery needle- 
bke crystals indicates the presence of Ag Heat the end of a narrow glass test tube 
and apply to a drop of the soln to be tested Heat the end of the tube for about 2 min. 
in the lower part of a Bunren flame A copper -orange filament is formed if Cu is 
present. B S Levine 

Pyrognoshc assaying of platinum and palladium. IIercvlano Calxion. Rev. 
Irani, ehm 1, 84-5(1020} — C describes his method for the detection of Pd and Ft. whicdi 
is based on the incandescence that is observed in the ashes of the filter paper or in asbestos 
threads that hare been impregnated with the salt to be investigated, heated to a red 
heat and put in the flame of illuminating gas. ale. vapors or a mixt. of Eton and 
tuifunc ether H'orkrog on a metallic web is recommended The reaction is very 
sensitive. John M Ladino 

New method for the titration of iron according to J. Knopp. Otto Rothe and 
Agc£o Pio SoBxrvno Rrr krastl ekim I, 129-49(1929) — Fordetg re ++ , the follow, 
mg conclusions are drawn The use of diphcnj lamme indicator with dichromate is 
superior to the use of permanganate The metals of the second group must be re more* J 
with 11,8, especially As and Sb Mm quantities of Cu cause no error Colloidal silica 
or other metals such as Ilg and Su need not be removed Colloidal Pt caused by fusion 
of the oxide in a Pt crucible is harmful, making the use of permanganate necessary. 
A Ag crucible is to be preferred Care must be taken not to reduce any AgCl. the 
reduction of which takes place quite readily. Jo itv 51 Ladino 

Determination of aluminum oxide in aluminum and its alloys. A M. Shandorov 
Twelnuie klelallut 1930, 672-9, Chime & Industrie 25, 37(1931)— -S verified the 
accuracy of the Cl gas method, using a gas heated, transparent quartz tube so as to 
follow the reaction, which is strongly exothermic and requires careful regulation of the 
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heating anil Cl Iced ll is esnotial that the Cl U. free from O, and water After the 
thlon nation the float « ignitni at IttJO* to hum the C TJie analysis requires about 
I hr S found (JOT 0 1(1% AljOj tn com A1 and 007-0 21% in duralumin 

A Paejn’eaw Couture 

Analysis of metal containing copper. L Analysis of copper. II A*ar, C, Uvbt- 
KIIICI jtsn S Tacjubava Kepis imp Ini Keseanh Just . Osaka. Jopon II, No 13 
< 1'i.iiij Tlie procedure for the electrolytic drtn of Cu is turn P. 1 Nakamura 
S upplement to the new lodometne method for determining vanidium In alloy steels 
end in ferro-vanadium. \1 IVut Z anal Chest S3, 101—1(1031); cf. C. A. 23, 
1 at the dccwnpn of excess (NH,>A>O to 13 nun. lx inadequate, but 30-35 ram 
should suffice The reaction between I c * * * and I is so slow in the presence ol HiPOi 
that as much as 3 g I e liberates I> corresponding to not more than 0.2 cc. of 00? A 
Na,SjO, when 0 2-03 g of KI is added, with 1-3 g of KI about twice as much Ii 
is liticratcd When oxalic acid is present. more I> is set free With highly alloyed 
suets this effect U Jess, and by keeping the concn of the 11,1*0, soln low, the interference 
of Mn ts lessened and the addn of oxalic acid is unnecessary There is, on the other 
band no danger of any Cr being oxidized by the persulfate when Ag Ions arc absent. 
W hen the Cr is high m an alloy steel, the Cr carbide should not be removed until alter 
the oxidation with !!NO> If this carbide is not removed, it will tend to reduce vanadate 
later in the analysis The persulfate should not be added until the nitrous fumes 
have all been liodcd off from the sotn. The procedure as modified ts as follows Dis 
solve 1 3 * of strel in a STO-cc. ErJenmeycr flask in 25 cc of II, PO, (<f 1 70) and 200 cc 
of water (10 15 min ) Oxidize with coned IfNOi and add 5 cc in excess Cod a 
few min to remove nitrous fumes Tiltn off any undissolved carbide Add 10 cc. 
of 6% (N1 I,)AiOi soln and bod 35 mm Add 25 cc. more of H,PO«. cool to room 
temp , add 2-JO cc of 0 2 A' KI sola . shake well and after 5 mm titrate with 0 05 
A’ Na AO, in a vol of about 200 cc W. T. If 

Use of microanilysts in the ttreak test (for precious-metal alloy*!. R. StneBPrCBR 
and II Howe* M ikrechemie IN S J, 2, 2W-70(1930) — The streak test is made on a 
roughened depression in a microscope slide When the alloy is chiefly Ag, the streak 
is dissolved in UNO, on the slide, and the Ag is pptd as cblonde and removed by 
centrifuging The filtrate is evapd to dryness, the residue dissolved in water, and 
I drop of K mereunthtocyanate sotn is added, green crystals indicate the presence of 
Cu and brown crystals the presence of Cd Porthcexsinn ol a Au streak it ts dissolved 
in aqua regia the metals are pptd as sulphides by passing II, S through the sols from 
a capillary tube, and the ppt- ts collected in a mjcfocrntnluge. washed, digested with 
(N11 ( ),S to remove the Au. and dissolved in UNO, Mm drops of the soln are tested 
for Pb by adds of AcOK and KNO, (tuple K Pb Cu nitrite pptd ) for Bi with K sul- 
fate (double sulfate pptd ). for J*d with dimethylglroxime in AcOU. for Ml with the 
same reagent and Nil,, for Co. Zct and Fc with Nil, mercunthiocyanatc, and for Af 
with alizannsulfonic acid Pt streaks may be similarly tested for the presence of Cu, 
Pd and Ag, Au is detected by the purple of the Cassius test B C. A 

Titnmetnc determination of small quantities of ammonia, with particular atten- 
tion to water analysis. S KCuRCt Hacev Z. anal Chert &J, 104-75(1031) —An 
app u shown which is suitable for the detn. of free NH, in water One of the principal 
advantages lies in the avoidance of rubber stoppers and rubber connectors and in the 
use of a quart* condenser tube The Nil, is caught in a measured vol of ’/„» A' HCI 
and the excess titrated with NaOH of the same concn. against an indicator ol a 001% 
soln. of methyl red and 0 t>l% soln. ol bromo thymol blue m 00% ale. For the detn 
ol albuminoid NH, it is recommended to heat with KAO, 0 1 g graphite, 0 75 g 
HgSO fc 1 00 g CuSO, 511,0 and some KAO,, and finally to add NaA and NaOH and 
distil By the app and method described, 01-03 mg of NH, can he detd with an 
accuracy of about 5% yy t jj 

Indirect determination of magnesium carbonate in the presence of calcium car- 
bonate. C A Panchenko Vkeaxnskxx Khem Zhurnat S, So Pt., 187-95(1930),— 
Dissolve a weighed sample in an excess of standard acid and titrate the excess Now 
add an excess of standard oxalic add and titrate the excess of the oxalic acid with 

B S Levjne 

estimation of aodinm carbonate in sodium bicarbonate, A. K. Basro. 
Vktatnikn Khem Zhurnal 3, Sa Pt, 197-206(1030) —When the % of soda in the bi 
carbonate exceeds 3-4%. it can be detd by titration against phenofphtbaletn, if a pure 
*“®. “ NaHv-O, and an equal amt of the indicator are used as a control, or by the 
method of Simpson with a out of 6 parts of bromophtcol blue and 1 part of crtsol red 
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as indicator If the Na,COj content is below 3%, a colorimetric detn is better 

B S Levine 

The oxalate method /or the analysis of potassium thiocyanate using the borax titer. 
N A Tananaev and N A Lazarkevicji Ukrainiin Khem Zhurnol 5, So. Ft., 209- 
12(1330) —By means of the oxalate method, convert KCNS into KiCOi and titrate 
the latter with acid sotn standardized against borax B S Lexine 

Determination of phosgene. J C Olsen, George E Ferguson, Victor J 
Sad etta and Lfopgl.d Scheplan Ind Eng Chem , Anal Ed 3, 183-01(1031) — 
Four methods for detg COCb have been studied (1) absorption m ale. soln of 
NaOII and subsequent titration of chloride or of excess NaOH, (2) absorption in am- 
monacal AgNO, soln and weighing of the AgC) formed after neutralizing mth HNO,, 
or titration of excess Ag. (J) absorption in a satd soln of aniline and weighing of the re- 
sulting diphenylurea, (4) passing of the COClj through a 2% soln of N'af in acetone and 
titration of the liberated Ij Methods (3) and (4) were found reliable in studying de- 
eompn products of CC1, routs and in samples of COClj contg other Cl compds 

W T H 

The separation of phosphoric acid as bismuth phosphate in quantitative analysis. 
A KeSans <4c£j Unv Latinenn, Ktm Foiull Serija 1, No 4-5, Fasc 2 Burtruca 
(in German 121-6)(m Lettish 05-121(1920)) — At room temp . a satd soln of BtPO, 
m 0 25 N UNO, contained OC tag of PiO, in 100 cc. A 0 5 JV II SO, soln under the 
same conditions dissolves 2 4 mg of P,0*. In the presence of the halogen or sulfate 
ions, the soly increases, because a portion of the BiPO, becomes basic BiOX or BnO- 
(OH), SO*. This difficulty can be overcome by using solid BiONOj as the precipitant. 
The sepn is so complete that only 0 1 mg of P,0» in 100 cc of the soln remains The 
main pptn is earned out in a 2 A' or 5 iV HNO, (either hot or cold) by adding the solid 
BiONOj and diluting to a strength of 0 5 N The mat is wanned for 0-8 hrs on a 
water bath and allowed to cool until the next day This insures greater pptn The 
cations Ca and Sr should not be present in amts greater than 70 mg /10O cc. of diluted 
soln , and the other cations. Na, K, Mg, Ba, Zn, Mn, Co. Ni and Fe, in concn greater 
than 100 mg /1 00 cc. of soln. Russell C. Erb 

A new method for the optical determination of atmospheric ozone. Andre I. 
Dunjvows m Compt rend 191, 850-61(1930) — By use of a galvanometer sensitive 
to 10"* amp . with photographic registration, the distribution curve of solar energy 
was recorded between 4 SCO and 12 000 A U on several days from August to December. 
1920 In interpreting the results it is necessary to consider at some definite wave 
length the intensity. /, the mass of air traversed. M, and the atm. d . A colog I «= 
coJog It +- m A The ozone is detd in 4 mm., and 10-15 deins should be made at one 
time, as atm changes during a senes of measurements were the pnncipal source of error 
The work was done at Montpelier The value of e vaned from 0 20 to 0 36 cm. 

Gerald M Petty 

New method for determining carbon monoxide by combustion with oxygen in the 
presence of a new catalyzer of two substances. Albert ScmnnT Z. an gets. Chem. 
44, 152-5(1931) — 1,0, is commonly used for the oxidation of CO but is not xery stable 
at the necessary temp , it tends to retain the liberated It, and but 1 moL of It is formed 
by the action of 5CO. Combustion of CO to COt, by passing the dry gas over CuO 
at 300— 100°, is always more or less incomplete without a catalyst, but if 1-2 mm quartz 
grains are moistened with C it (NO,), and then ignited, a layer of fine CuO on StO, is 
obtained which converts CO to CO* very efficiently The SiOi tends to adsorb CO, 
the CuO adsorbs O, and the catalyzer does not retain the CO, formed, which can be 
absorbed in Ba(OH), soln. An app is shown which is suitable for detg CO and in 
which the reaction tube is heated electrically At the end of the process the excess Ba- 
(OI!)» is titrated W. T H. 

Determination of hydrochloric acid in the presence of hydrobromic and hydnodic 
acids. G. G Longinescu and Tn. I Pirtea But ckint soc. remind stunte 31, 
No. 4/6. 77-87(1930); cf. C A 25, 894 — The method described depends upon first 
pptg with AgNO* in diL UNO* and weighing the ppt. This gives the wt, of AgCI 
together with AgBr and Agl In a second portion of the same size, the ppt. is kept as 
far as possible m the beaker and washed by decantation to remove all excess Ag The 
ppt. is then heated with 50 cc of 7-8% NH, sola and treated with a soln of KBr or 
HBr, whereby any chlondc of Ag is converted into AgBr. This ppt. is weighed 
Finally, when all 3 halides are present, a similar treatment is given to the ppt. except 
that Kl is added after the treatment with Nit, solo. In this case, the total halide 
content is detd as Agl. The purpose of the NH* treatment is to dissolve all the AgCI 
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and part of the AgBr, thereby the KBr o 

compUshing the desired conversion • 

llicrodeternunahon of the ulciom ion. Mowno'! BuL ioc c*im. mol Is, 
lnutmi) cf C A 25, U5fk— Ca is fl'td a» the salt K,CaK*(SO,% from which N 
is reduced to Nil* and detd b> titration The amt of Co can thro be ealed Fr Mg. 
A) etc cause less interference in this method than in the tungstate method- _FfPtn 
0 3 to 1 0 mg Ca can be detd C G Krco 

A new reagent for fluorides. Camillo Pcttvsi rf//i /// t enprtso rusz. chtm 
pura appltcato 1530, 573 5— The rragent consists of a sola of benzidine acetate prepd. 
from t SI g bentidine a little coned HOtc and distd HiO to male up to .VO cc , 
and a 0 02 A' Hg succinimide spin tnises! in equal parts. TTw reaction is quite evident 
with a drop of 005 A alkali fluonde or 000004 g nf HF The compn. of the ppl la a 
comploj mol of 2 mols of HD!>7CC«HaC<1!«N!iiHF and 1 mol of llgr, F M S 
Detection of bromides by the drop method. A V. IhsvusevA LTranukii 
Kkrm Zhurna! 5, Set ft . £31 (German abstract 2.1Z)(l’lVj) —The method U base d on 
the fact that pcrnJtne acid formed bj (be interaction of 11,0, and UNO,, liberates Br 
from bromides The Br gives a pint color with rosin or fluorrscem The reaction is 
sensitise to l 12.500 Chloride* do not interfere with the reaction Iodides do. 
but they sain be yetnosed with NiiSOv B S Lcnvc 

Conductometric titration of sulfate and barium. I M Kownorr avd Tonau 
Kavepa M £”t Chrm . Anal Ed i, 12>t-33(l'«31) — 1 In the conductometric 
titration of ZnSO< with BaCl, the end point is very poor unless about 30 c e of ale. is 
added In oil cases, however, the titration curve bends before the equivalence point 
is reached Similar results were obtained in titrating sulfates oT K, K» and Li with 
BaCli a; well in the rtiene titration of BaCl> w ith alkali sulfate solns. The end points 
are reproducible, howetcr, to within about ICc of the Ba or SO, content, so that the 
conductometric method will 1* useful in the analysis of very dil solns. The errors 
are smallest w itli Li-SOt. The cond of the soln itt the press nee of BaSQ 4 ppt. is greater 
than when the ppt. is removed, possibly because ol the charge residing on the BaSOi 
in suspension and because of its influence on the ctll const. W. T- H 

Dettrmmapon of nitrite and sulfite m the presence of one another in salt mixtures 
and in meat products. E S*ab6 Z Vntrrtueh Ltbrnsm 60, 3S9-95{1930) —The 
salt is dissolved in a little 11.0, Na,CO, is addi d and the sulfite pptd by a cold soln of 
Pb(0\c)j The mixL is dild to a known vol. filtered and an aq portion taken for 
the eolonmetne detn of the nitnte by means of m phenj lcnediamine The ppt is 
washed with cold 11,0. suspended in cold boiled lf-0 and the SO, detd by acidification 
and distn in a stream of CO, Or, the sample may be dissolved in a diL soln of A'a 
1 1 CO, and the SOt detd by the addn of a slight excess of 0 1 A' I soln. with back- 
titration with NajS-O, The air is then removed by a stream of COj and the soln 
acidified with 1 cc of 0 1 A’ H,SO,. and after 1 mm without disturbance, the free t 
is titrated with N»AO» The stream of CO, serves to mu the 2 solns. KI should be 
added in the second titration only if the amt of nitrite is in great excess. A max 
error of approx mg for both detns was found in solns of mixts contp 65-100 
mg of Na,SO, and 25-100 mg of KaNO, Meat sample* are extd with KaHCOi 
and the ext. should be free from substances which may interfere with the lodometnc 
btrabon C. R. Fillers 

. The determination of the sulfite Ion in the presence of the thiosulfate ion with {he 
,n * hsm - J? Malinoiskh Vkratnstti Khem Zhurnal 5, Sd Pt , ISt-6 
(1930) Dissolve 0 34 g fuchsin in I 1 of water contg 1 g of H>SO, and heat slightly 
°? ?f£ at , er . , “ c * satd a d * a ln of the substance and dil. 16 times, add I drop 
rhenolphthalein indicator and if the soln is a’.V.. carefully neutralize with 0 1 
jv AcOH To 10-15 ce of the neutralized soln add a few drops of the fuchsin reagent 
Decolouration , within the first few mm is a certain indication of the presence of the 
bO, - ion Under the conditions outlined the presence in the soln. of the SaO»” ion 
does not interfere with the reaction B S Lsvtve 

Determination of ammonium ealts by the formaldehyde method EiursirGcitno 
bowEmrvo AUtW jonresso nos chim pura appluaUs 552-0(1930) —Five cc. of 
nrotml 40% CH.O and a few drops of phenolphthalo.n are added to 20-5 cc of the 
NH, salt soln., and the mixL is titrated with Oil A’ Ba(0U), until a color persists. 
Kesuits agree well with the theory Urea, dicyandiatmde and guanidine do not mter- 

A t S x/°n tWoc74 ? a,e “ d fetrocy aside anions hy the drop method. 

" It B i KH /«»«***»** Zhurnal 5, Sci Ft . 233 (German 

abstract 234) (1930) — Place a drop of Fed, on a piece of filter paper, follow by * drop 
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of M|SO« and finally by a drop of the soln to be tested In the presence of both anions 
a central blue spot of Prussian blue is formed surrounded by n red nng formed by 
the TefCN’S), , » S Lbvtob 

The effect of the nature of the paper upon the sensitiveness of the drop method. 
A V Pavlinova and T N Rakii Ukratmkn Khem Zkurnal 5, Sci Pt 235(German 
abstract 2.10) (1030) —Ash free paper enables one to detect the presence of KJ>- 
(CN)t in A78445 soln while on ordinary' paper the test is sensitive only to N/f > 000 soln. 

J1 S Levine 

Poisoning by mercury oiycyanide. A Sartori Chrm -Zlg 54, 813-4(1930) — 
An analysis of the viscera, performed 3 months after death failed to detect the presence 
of IICN, but showed Hr A L Henne 

Absolute determination of nitrogen in organic compounds. Pregl’s micro-method. 
Otto R Trautz and Joseph 11 Nipdtrl lit it Eng Chem.Anal Ld 3,151-2(1031) 
—The accuracy of the micro Dumas method for detg N can be increased by using 
measured sola of CO, and of Cut), applying empirical corrections for atr and absorption 
errors allowing for adhesion to the walls and taking into consideration the vapor 
pressure of the KOII soln over which the N, is measured Detailed directions arc 
given for carrying out an analysis with a few mg of sample Thus in one analysis of 
toluamtdc the value N was obtained, which is correct within 4 parts in 1000 

although the observed vol of N» obtained was only 0 321 cc and the ealed corrections 
were 0 012 cc W T II 

A micro-method for the determination of carbonyl groups in organic acids. Situnji 
T sURUMt and YaSaouro vJASaki Science Repts Tokohu Imp Unit , 1st Scr . 19, 
<182-8(1 910) — The carboxyl group in org acids is detd within nn error ot 1% on 2-5- 
mg samples by a procedure based on that described by Hunter and Edwards (C A. 
7, 2189). The app consists of a train, a dccompn vessel, an air chamber and a micro- 
buret (Flaschcntrugcr. C A 19, 3230) in series The train contains the usual elements 
for producing pure H,S The dccompn vessel (55 mm X 14 mm diam ) has an inlet 
tube reaching the bottom, an outlet tnlie at the top and a side arm A curved spatula, 
which may be rotated, is introduced through a stopper in the side arm The air cham- 
ber is water jacketed and has 2 2 5-cc bulbs and a 5-cc bulb in senes Capillary tubing 
and stopcocks arc used throughout Charge the dccompn vessel with 1 cc of carbo- 
nate-free NaOII and weigh the sample on a 7-mm watch glass and support it on the 
spatula Sat the NaOH with II, S from the train and shake to remove excess Rnng 
the sy stem to atm pressure and connect it to the buret Spill the sample by turning 
the spatula, shake the dccompn vessel till no more gas is evolved and measure the 
displaced air over water in the buret. A. F. Shepard 

Analysis of mixtures of hydrogen, methane and ethane. Oswald J. Walker and 
Soorva Narayan Siilkla J. Chem Sac 1931, 358-70 — A Tuplcr pump is connected 
by means of a 3-way cocl to a U-tuhe which can be cooled by immersion in a bath 
of liquid air for the removal of the C|IU, It is also connected to bulbs contg "oxidized" 
Pd sponge for the removal of Hi The procedure consists, therefore, in condensing 
the CiH| and measuring the contraction, adsorbing the Hi by Pd and detg the CII, 
hy diflerrncc or by explosion W. T. II 

Detection of glycerol. M Troncoso Scrantes Rev centra estudiantes /arm. 
bioquim 18, 221-3(1929) — Dcnigfs’ method (C A 22, 135) and Sanchez 1 procedure are 
modified by the use of HaO, instead of PbO, or MnO,. as oxidizing agent RCA. 

Reactions of glycerol and calcium glycerophosphate. Lad Ekkbrt. Pharm. 
ZentralhaUe 72, 85~u(19Jl) — Various color tests are discussed in connection with the 
detection of glycerol, notably that involving the use of codeine and coned H|SO« 
It appears unnecessary first to oxidize the glycerol to glyceraldehydc or dihydroxy- 
acetone. since by simply putting a layer of coned HiSO, beneath an aq soln of glycerol 
and codeine a blue or violet color develops An aq soln of Ca glycerophosphate shows 
like behavior W. O. E 

Detection of isopropyl alcohol in brandy, spirits, tinctures, cosmetics and liniments 
by means of piperonal. G. Reip. Z. U nice such Lebensm 60, 213-51(1930); cf C. A. 
23, ,5542 — Twenty five brandies 40 cosmetics, 121 liniments and various samples of 
spirits, tinctures, etc , w ere examd by the following Improved technic* Ten cc. of 
the sample is distd on the water bath into a small cylinder immersed in ice Water until 
no more ale is evolved, 0 3 ce of the distillate is shaken with 0 7 cc of a mint, of 80 cc. 
ofabs ale and 20 cc of 11,0, and a soln of 0 1 g of NH,OII HC1 in3cc of water is added. 
The roixt fs shaken for 3 min at room temp . 0 4 g of absorbent charcoal is added and the 
roixt. is shaken and filtered through a small dry paper into a 100-ce. round -bottomed flask. 
Five ce of a freshly prepd soln of 0 5 g of piperonal in 100 ce of abs. ale. is added 
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followed by the slow jddd of2f)cc of H,SO,. sp gr 1 M The mut a shaken and placed 
on the water bath for 5 mm in a large test tube, a red color indicates the presence of 
isopropyl ale , and a preen brown color its absence If .10 cc. of 30% AeOH Is added, 
a stable rose-red color is a pert reaction, a brown color indicates the presence of a 
small quantity of the ale., a colorless snln or wcaL red tinge stable for a mm. 
and turning yellow gras or colorless shows a definite reaction The sensitiveness 
of the reaction is 1 2% for most substances but is delicate to Q 1% with liniments 
Jn the latter, ClliO if present, must be removed before disln by heating the sample 
with 5 cc. of NaOfl coin ,<p p 1 12 r >, under a reflux condenser for 1 hr Concns of 
acetone less than 20% have no harmful effect on the reaction C. It rruns 

Colorimetric determination of the tyrosine and tryptophan contents ol various 
crude protein concentrates. Wit D McFarlanb and Jlfcn L. PlxMer. Biediem 
J 24, I ftO I 10(1070) —The detns wrre based on the method dcvrloped by Fohn and 
Ciocalteu (C A 21. 3210) The tyrosine (ty ) and tryptophan (tr) contents in one 


rre a« follows 

t r 

Tr *1 

Cawi nogen 

7 f9 

I M 

Buttermilk plmdef 



Meat meal 

3 fC 

0 P5 

Tankage 

2 42 

0 R1 
f) 77 

Fish meal 

2 P2 

1 31 

RrvjAvrv Harrow 


The separation of Be and Al oxides (Trav t*s. Schvoctica) fi Technic of extract- 
ing liquids that form emulsions (Wcrs'ntxcta) 2 Apparatus for clcctncal tests to 
identity various materials (U R pat. 1,703 070) A 


JotMAOX At-Cinc Legons de chimle analytique. Pans Hermann et Cic 
350 pp r CO 

Mracs E Prufung der chemiscben Reagentien auf Rembeit. 4th rd. Darm- 
stadt Merck 401 pp 


Determining monatomic substances In gases, particularly mercury vapor in air. 
Stcuens A Halses A O (Otto Kxcnrien. inventor) Cer 517.410. Sept 13. 1021 
The method depends on the detn of the intensity of the rrsonance effect produced 
when a beam of light, the spectrum of which tndudes a "resonance line" of the spectrum 
of the clement to tie estimated, is directed through the gas in which the element is to 
be deld and then into a vessel also contg the vapor of the element 


8-MINERALOGICAL AND GEOLOGICAL CHEMISTRV 


EDGAR T WHERRY AND J T SC1UIRER 

Th* formation of calcite crystals by slow precipitation of calcium salts la water by 
ammonia. J Ilrwiow Ann roc geol Bdt 53, B10-J11029) —A flask of tap- 
wmct connected by an overhead glass tube to a flask of coned Ml, pptd calcite, 
identified pctrographieally on 4 months* standing R If Ewell 

The precipitation of calcium carbonate in dilute solutions. F. Cosrv A nn toe * 
[rnl Brit 53, B64-f>(1970) — Referring to Hennon's paper (preceding abstr ). C. 
states the pre sent status at the sub/ect, tsdatef the work of scrvnr/ earlier itn-estigstorf 
, R If EWBtX 

lr > ...f" 35 ” of ceflte Kystym district V. Zilnermintz. Tram Inst Earn 
hltncrai (Moscow) No 44, 41-2. ef C A 24, 4243 — Assocd with pansite there 
nas been found another mineral, differing in all its properties but closely connected 
genetically It contains about 19% S.O,. 11% CaO and <U% Cc, La and "Dt * oiidc*. 
Jt approaches cente in optical properties and cotupn but is purer than Swedish cente. 

D . .... II C. Pamsk 

4CB e cuneral round m Japan. Satoyasu Iimojis, Juw Ydshimura and 
~ n ™7' AT * Sct Pap''* Inst Pkys Chtm Research (Tokyo) 15, No 2S5, 83-S(l»3l> — 
V* d '?^ t,ve m , mer£a found in the Bijoian Range, m black prismatic crystals 

long, with a resinous luster and a hardness of S 5 The powder and the 
streak are brown It is easily decomposed by llO, leaving a white Aoccnlent residue 
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It is a new spcoes belonging to the epidote group, and the name nagalehte is suggested 
Its radioactivity is thought to be due to a small quantity of Th. An intensively radio- 
active mineral was found in a biotite crystal Itgaveaqual test for U. Latenteand 
latenc clays were also found. Analyses of some of the minerals arc given. 

L D Roberts 

A variety of uranotde from Chinkolobwe (Katanga). J Thoreau Ann soc. 
geol Belg 53, BG(M(1930) — A sample of pitchblende was encrusted with a thin layer 
of yellow radiating needles with black opaque inclusions, weakly dichroic. with parallel 
extinction, + elongation, n, 1 703, n, = 1 632 The d 13 greater than 3 3 Analysis 
gave volatile matter (HjO) 15 4 insol matter (SiOj) C 8, UO» 73 I. CaO 7 4% 
This corresponds roughly to SiOj 2UO, CaO GHjO The mineral dissolves m cold 
coned HC1 with evolution of a gas. and if heated the black inclusions also dissolve The 
black mineral may be uramnite There is also another yellow, fibrous mineral on the 
pitchblende with somewhat different properties ( n , less than 1 G7G), which may be 
another variety of uranotile R H Ewfll 

Sorption of gas by minerals. II. Laumontite. JnsusABURO Sawesfiima Bull. 
Chtm Soc Japan 5, 303-10(1930) — Laumontite (CaAbShOu 4H.O) sorbs NH,. 
but not COj The sorption data are tabulated and presented in curves The dryness 
of the mineral has an important influence NH, combines chemically with the de- 
hydrated mineral Albfrt L Henvb 

The presence of apatite in the Upper Cambrian rocks of Neimlle. Note on the 
optical study of weakly birefnngent minerals. F Corin. Ann soc geol Be/g S3, 
BGG~8(1930) — After considerable difficulty, C identified apatite as an accessory 
constituent of these rocks The birefringence is only 0 0015 R 11 Ewell 

Contribution to the mineralogy of the coal fields. M. Belliere Ann soc 
geot Belg 53, B 125-39(1930) — The mode of occurrence m various coal raining regions 
of Belgium is described for the following minerals S, sal ammonite, ankente, quartz, 
pholente, pynte, chalcopynte, sphalerite, galena, calate, dolomite, gypsum and arago- 
nite. Crystallographic data and chem analyses are given R It Ewell 

Petrographical description of the Sadon mine. E A Kuznetzov Trans Inst. 
Eton Mineral (Moscow) No 46, 3-53(1930) —The aplite veins are adapted to a trans- 
verse system of cracks, which are parallel to a more recent thrust The same direction 
was followed by keratophyres at a later period After a long period of rest accompanied 
by the destruction of granite and deposition upon it of sedimentary rocks, new move- 
ments produced new cleavages, along which flowed the overlying keratophyres Then, 
after another period of relative rest, 3 new fracture occurred in the same region, where 
granite, porphyry and sedimentary formations were caught by the movement and 
ground up Simultaneously ore-bearing solns rose from their original depth reservoir 
The granite was crystd under the influence of its own gas phase Apparently the 
hydrothermal solns were rather hot at first. Later they cooled and the main mani- 
festation of their force is to be seen in silication, serialization, chlontization and carbo- 
natization of adjacent rocks H. G. Parish 

Mineralogy of the Sadon ore vein. E. E Zakharov. Trans Inst Econ Mineral 
(Moscow) No 46, 54-I52(in English) I53-4(i930) — The Sadon deposit of Pb-Zn 
ore showed galena, sphalerite, pynte, chalcopynte, pyrrhotite, arsenopynte and molyb- 
denite, of the gang minerals quartz, carbonates, chlorite, muscovite and a mineral 
of the gummite senes A senes of the minerals smithsonite, cerussite, malachite, 
azunte, gypsum and Fb oxide has also been discovered Z. notes breccia structures, 
imbricated and banded structures, a thick network of ore-beanng veinlets, a thick 
ore inclusion and structureless formations II. C Parish 

Magnesite: Its application m essaying. R. J. B Ker hec. J. Chtm A let Mining 
Soc. S Africa 31, 172-5(1931), cf C. A 24,5256 — Discussion Alden H Emery 

Asbestos deposits In the Union. A. L. Hall. 5. African Mining Eng. J. 41, 
H, 423-1(1930). 487-8(1931) — The Union of South Africa contains asbestos 
deposits of Very considerable extent It is the leading crocidolite producer The 
following fiber vaneties occur in the Union amosite, crocidolite, chrysotile, antho- 
phylhte, tremolite The occurrences of each are described Alden H Emery 
P etrology of chrysotile asbestos deposits of the Krasno-Uralsky asbestos min e in 
the Ural Mountains. V. V. Arshinov and B Ya Merenkov. Trans Inst. Econ 
Mineral (Moscow) No 45, 1-83(1930) — The asbestos is graded according to fiber 
length as follows: grade I about 16 mm . grade II, 12 mm , III, 8 5mm; IV, 4 to 2 
mtn ; VI, 2 to 0 5 mm It is believed that the serpentines of this region have been 
derived from saxomtes under the simple influence of water Other basic rocks encountered 
in small quantities are schlieren of pyroxemte, a mono-mineral rock formed by diopside. 
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The vrpentimiation of saionitM »v developed along the fissures as nbbons of serpentine. 
As this process goes on. the gram sire diminishes until the whole rock js altered into 
serpentine The characteristic types of asbestos ribboning are represented by the 
following sane ties (I) bordered aslwstos (2) fine asbestos veinlets branching . (7) 
fine asbestos parallel sets A believes all of these rocks to be products of the differ- 
entiation of dionte intrusive bodies The absence of granite pegmatite dikes is char- 
acteristic for the asbestos deposits of the Krasno-Urulsky mine HCVaWU 
A new deposit of plastic clay. L Nvs Ann toe [to I Brig 53, Jl« /-S(liW) _ 
The deposit u at Grosses Pierres Analysis gives SiOj 73 08, AIiO, 19 07, re,0> 
l 78 CaO 0 10, MgO 0 Off. loss on heating 4 3 0% There are inclusions of yrllow sand 
and small amts of andalusite. tircon. magnetite and tourmaline R. H EwnJ. _ 
Studies on the moisture adsorbed by the Kanbara clay. Hajocs Isobb Set 
Paprri In, l Phyt Chrm Krsrareh (Tokyo) 14. 22'V-74(l'V30)(m I tigbvh) — fn certain 
deposits of Kanbura clay the upper layers are acid, the middle lajrT is neutral and the lower 
alk Neutral claj can be prtpd from either the acul or the alk clay by washing with 
distd water Acid and nlk claj s show different vapor pressure curies, but the curves 
of tlic natural neutral clay, clay artificially neutraliteil with aculs or alLalies and clay 
made neutral by washing with distd water, hase practically the same eharactemucs 
at the same temp The water adsorbed by spsnal capillary action ranges from 20 to 
35%, while that due to true adsorption of the surface of the clay is about 2 to 18% 

On the basis of * ray studies the formula (A!(S' 0 *f>'Oi)> |\! gl I iO is advanced for the 

clay K D. Jacon 

The translucent and opaque diamonds of the Bnshmale deposits. Eohovd 
I’ounaki) Ann sot grot Brig, Pubt rtl au Congo Beige 52, C175>'218(1929); The 
traoiparent diamonds of the Bushmaie deposits. Ibid 53, Cl— 45(1930) — Complete 
and detailed crystallographic data are given. K H VW*tA 

The igneous rocks of the Helle (Haute Faptea). Pact. RovciresVB. Ann soc 
trot Bet g 54, R3Wl(t930) — Petrographic analysis shows these rocks, (onuefl)' 
classed as granites, to be quartuferous diontes because they contain about 3Q% 
anorthne in the plagioclasc and a small amount of orthoclaso Anal> sis gives SiOt 
7000. A1A 14 8i>. 1 e.O, 1 01, FcO 003. TeS, 1.28. MnO 000. CaO 345, MgO ) 02, 
K,0 20G, N’a ,0 4 83% Accessory minerals include biotite, chlonte, magnetite, 
epidote apatite, zircon, scncite, Laolintte and sulfides R If Ewbia 

The plagioclases of the igneous rocks of the HeUe. P. M tenor Ann toe. grot 
Be! i 54, R4 V-8(W30) cf preceding abstt — M discusses the mutual v»ly of ortho- 
clase. albite and anorthite to tsplain the absence ol separate crystals of orthoelase, 
when its presence is shown by chcm analysis The ronmg of the plagtodasc* " M ‘ 
plained by the effect of irregularly varying pressures on the temp -compn diagram of 
the system K. H. LWELL 

The pegmatites of the sodahtic syenite of the Island Rotmu (archipelago of Bos, 
French Guinea). Description of a new mineral (serandite) found there. A f.Acaorx 
Compt rend 192. 189-01(1031) — The island is very nch in fcldsjiathoid syenite Mineral 
constituents of the pegmatites arc described, and mmtralogical characteristics of normal 
syenite are compared with those of the pegmatites The new mineral called serandite 
is described in detail and chemical analysis given SiO, 48 72, Al,O t 0 29. TejOi 0 03, 
FeO 1 33. MnO 28 99. MgO 000. CaO 1042 N'a.O 7a8. K.OO20, H,0+ 2G7, 11,0- 
0 11%, corresponding to SiO, (MnO, CaO) (Na O K«0) If t O A somewhat similar 
manganese bearing pectolite from Magnet Cove. Ark , is discussed, but the Mn w m 
smaller quantities, and d and optical properties art different from those of the new 
mineral AuCE W. rpppnsoi 

The alkalioe rocks of the southern pan of Kystym district, Ural. E A K«i- 
ketiov Trans Inst Eton Minrral (Moscow) No 48, 1-89(1930) —This area is 
formed of granite gneisses, syenites and miascitcs In the granite gneisses are bands 
of amphibolites, quartzites and garnet mica gneisses Analyses of the rmascites 
are given On the mountain Sobachy all the miasate bands are edged by alk syenites 
forming the reaction zones of miascite and granite gneisses The western dikes of 
miascstes are more or less sharply sepd from the country rocks the latter being altered 
into syenite gneisses with aeginte augite and biotite As against the Eastern band 
the miascites become fine grained »n contact and at some places contain considerable 
porphyntic inclusions and albue or elarolite up to 5 cm In other respects all miasates 
are similar H C. Parish 

MampoliW.aad its related rocks. J. MoRontwiCB. Prate Polsk Inst Ceol. 2, 
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217-350(1929), Tschermak’s Mineral. Petrol Mill 40, 335-436(1930) — Manupolite, 
from Ukraine, is an extreme member of the nephcline-syemte senes It consists of 
albite, nephehne and aeginne, with sometimes lcpidomelane. sodalite or cancnmte, and 
accessory magnetite, beckelite and pyrochlore The order of intrusion of tins and the 
assoed rocks was that of increasing bacisity M,»n <?,Oi 

Mean d (mol .%) * 


1 Upper biotitc granite 

2 DiaJJage and araphibole- granite 

3 Alkali syenites 

4 Mariupohtes 

5 To>aites 
0 Wehrlite 


2 032 80 0 

2 078 74 4 

2 099 70 5 

2 712 63 0 

2 718 00 6 

3 359 40 2 


Many chcm analyses are given of these rocks and their constituent minerals, and the 
relations are discussed in detail B C. A 

Origin of certain Pre-Cambrian amphibolites In Agder (Southern Norway). Tom 
F W Barth Norsk Grol Ttds JI, 219-31 (1930) — IVe Cambrian amphibolites found 
in Agder have the same 3 modes of ongin as those found by Adams ( Compl rend Congr 
CM Int Stockholm 1910, 530-72) for amphibolites from Hahburton and Bancroft areas 
( Memoir 6, Can Genl 5urtey. 1910) Comparative compns are shown A para- 
amphibohtc formed by metamorphic action of gTanitic magma or “ichor" on impure 
calcareous sediment embedded in the magma is described A map of a small area of 
I*re Cambrian rocks in which amphibolites originated by alteration of limestones by the 
action of granitic “ichor” is shown The same mechanism produced an amphibolite 
which formed a basic schheren in the anorthosite on the eastern slope of Mt Poka- 
moonshtne in the Adirondacks Detailed data on different amphibofites are presented 
Actinotitic hornblende occurs in Norwegian amphibolites formed by alteration of pure 
limestones, other types contain common hornblende A theory of formation is dis- 
cussed E M Symmes 

Structure and form of fresh-water limestones. E. Romn&TErss A eta Vnir. 
Lattiensii Kim Fakultat Senja 1, Fas 1 Burtmca, (in German 13-21) (in Lettish 
25-7(1929)) —The compact limestones consist of microcryst (0 01-0 2 mm ) or meso- 
cryst (0 25-0 07 mm ) calcitc aggregates in rosette or druse forms The medium com- 
pact limestones are of crypto- and pehtomorphous aggregates (0 003-0 005 mm) 
and often the interspaces arc filled with secondary crystals Around thin plant fibers 
there forms a strong crust which tends to form in layers The gypsum content may 
range from 1 21 to 4 12% and may be found in limestones deposited from gypsum free 
water, on account of the oxidation of pynte Silica was as high as 13 92% AN. H 
Structure of weather-resisting rocks. A L IV. E van per Veen. 1st Communi- 
cations New Intern Assoc for Testing of Materials B, 10-2(1930) — Tossilization (ce- 
mentation) of a sediment is made by solns circulating in its interstices The micro- 
scope reveals the mincralogical compn of the sediment and the nature of its cement 
The chcm analysis of a weather resisting rock may suggest that something is wrong 
within, whereas the microscope reveals that the dangerous atoms are locked up in most 
resisting minerals The relation between genesis and weather resistance of some 
sandstones and marbles is described E J C. 

Mlneralogical study of the soil of the Vercelli district E Repossr Atti accad. 
sci Torino Classe set fit , mat t naturah 64, 335-58(1929) B, C. A. 


The rw3.TO.5e Snehstry of Ontario (MotfTcmess y} JA An —:ti gocgrspbk: d.-ilribv- 
tion and geological occurrence (Bell) 9. Phase equilibrium in binary systems with 
continuous mixed crystals (Kordes) 2. Gravity separation (Emmons) 2. The geo- 
chemistry of the Ti group (von HeveSY) 2. 


9-METALLURGY AND METALLOGRAPHY 


D J DEMOREST, n W Crt-LETT AND RICHARD RTUBACII 
Present status of the dressing of bituminous copper ores. A. GSttb. Melall u. 
Ers 23, 73-5(1071}— The most notable deposits of bituminous Cu ores in Germany 
are at Nicdcrmansbcrg and Mansfeld A discussion of dressing methods used for these 
ores is given The bituminous content in no way interferes with the flotation processes. 

H Stoertz 
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Investigation of ore dressing inxchtaet with the help of yield calculations. W. 
j 1 1 ken AND L Kraidee SUM I u En 23, 49-f>Ml»'»> — A study of opiating 
conditions at the Ant" mine in Sieger land by companion of the yields obtained front 
* dvv«-t sctlUuj: machine and a Hercules hearth The particle range »s 22-2 5 mm for 
tht first machine and 2 fi-0 for the second H SroERTz 

Effect of particle site on flotation. A M Gaudih. John O G Ron and II C. 
Henderson Am Inst Sfinine Met En(, Trek Pub No 414, 3-23(1971) A study 
is made to det "hat effect particle size has on flaalability _ One method of study was 
on the vimplc' of the final products of several mills and in the other mists of pure 
minerals were ground to different degrees of fineness and floated _ In l>olh cases the 
products were sired and analyzed Conclusions The results obtained by the 2 meth 
<id> ate in agreement The usual notion aliout the relative ease of flotation of very 
fine particles does not agree with the facts. There »s a time sequence of flotation with 
regard to sue. the medium coarse particles floating first No successful method of 
floating cxtnmcly fine pulps has been found ltecovery is optimum in a well-defined 
sue range Selection is optimum m another well defined range The bulk of the pulp 
is m the range of lOO-WX) mesh Thirteen figures and 5 tables are shown. Data 
from lab and practice agree closely W H Boynton 

Experimental flotation of oxidized adrer ore*. H S Gieser Am. Inst Shnsnf 
1 tel Lug Trek Pub No 401, 0 pp (1031) —Because of the other uses the no of org 
S coropds available lot flotation vs limited Itentyl mescoptan and benzyl sulfide ana 
disulfide show interesting results Thioureas leave high tailings When the diethyl- 
phcnyl and di-o tolyl thioureas are used the froth is white and barren Mercapto- 
bcnzothiazole is of some value with a number of oxidized precious metal ores Tbio- 
acetanilide gives fair results, white thiobenramlide is better Keagent soly. is an im- 
portant factot in flotation II C, Parish 

Flotation of minor gold in large-scale copper concentrators. E. S Leaver and J A. 
Wools Am Inst Mtnmi Met Enr. Tech Pub No 410, 32 pp (1071) —CaO is an 
active depressant for free Au during flotation if the alky of the <otn circuit is pa * lOor 
above A reaction of fa 7 5 to 10 »* best In the flotation of base metal ores contg 
Au as a by product careful regulation of CaO. avoiding excess, will increase An re- 
covery If pynte in the ore is crushed fine enough to free the Au, most of the pyrite 
may be depressed by low CaO alky in the flotation circuit and a high percentage of the Au 
floated with the Cu sulfides Ores with a low ratio of pynte to CuS and contg under 
St in free Au per ton gave, by control of the flotation circuit assuring low alky , 23% 
Cu concentrates contg more than 90% of the Cu and more than SO% of the Au Ores 
high in pynte and lean in Cu sulfides and Au as a nominal by product, offer low grade 
concentrates unless the percentage of Au recovery is Sacrificed In the flotation of oxidued 
base-ractal ores in which a sulfiditing reagent is used, Na,S gives a much higher Au 
recovery than CoS or Ca polysulfide, Ca salts depress Au II C. Parish 

Invesbgabon on the Influence of the iron content of zinc blendes on their Bos (ability. 
Ltmn-io Kraeber Mill A'ourr-II tlketm Inst Etten/arsck Ddiseldarf 12, 343-52 
(1930) — notation tests were made on blendes m a mechanically agitated cell and in a 
pneumatic cell It was found that each sample ol blende gave a definite pa to the water 
regardless of whether the water was originally slightly all or acid, the value being lower 
for blendes of high Te content The max recovery was obtained with a fa between 

0 and 7, and it appeared that the optimum pm was lower for high Te content Very small 
quantities of CuS speeded up the rate of recovery Tht quantities of KCN and ZnSOi 
necessary to hold down tht Ft difftrtd vndtly for different ores but bore no simple 
relation to the Fe content Conclusion The presence of foreign materials as well as 
the pretreatment is of more significance than the Te content m affecting flotabihty. 

_ H C DOTS 

Quinquennial renew of the mineral production of India for the years 1924 to 1928. 
Records Geol Survey India 64(1930) —Gold. G DBP. Cotter Ibid 92-100 —Indian 
Au occurs both m veins and as alluvial deposits Individual deposits are described 
Production has fallen steadily since 1915 Lead. G Vernon Hobson /frd IM-Ofl — 
ftear Bawdwm ore bearing so! ns have ascended through crushed rhyolitic tuffs, 
nows and breccias metasomatically replacing materials in the tuff and leaving sul- 
fides The ere is an intimate nuxt of Ag bearing galena and sphalerite and in 
many places also chalcopynte Production for 1924-28 averaged about CO.OOO tons 

01 rb and o /< million ox Ag Manganese, V. L Fernor IM 172-233 — Indian 
V *5 ^ c V r5 5 hlc, ‘y in metamorphosed mangam/erous sediments contg spcssartite 
ana rhodonite Typical ores contain braunite and psilomelane Ores are also found 
m assocn with cryst. limestone contg piedroontite Other minerals found are hoTland- 
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itc. Yiedenbropte. ritnparite ami rarely pyrolusite The high grade ores contain 
Mn 4N-M, Te 4-S and SiOj 6-9% World production. analyses of ore*, mantif. of 
ferromanganese in India, various economic considerations, etc . are discussed India 
is the world's lending producer Sdrer. G VrRNON Ilonsorr Ibul ffW-S— No 
ores nre mined pnmanly for Ag in India. Over 99% of the production is a by-product 
from I’ll, the remainder from Au The government Ag refinery is described in detail 
Tin. J Cog gin BROWN IbtJ 2OS-305 —Almost all India's Sn production comes 
from Burma cassltente. the occurrence of which is described in the section on tungsten 
Tungsten. J Coc.c.in Brown IbtJ 303-10 —Wolfram and cassitcnte occur in 
quart* veins closely nssocil with a biotite boss-granite intruded into a senes of slates, 
slmles, argillites and agglomerates with greatly subordinate quartiites, limestones 
and conglomerates The veins fill fissures The mineral assoentes of wolfram are 
not the same in different deposits. The various assoed minerals are berjl, tourmaline, 
mien, fluorite, mol>bdenite. pyrrhotite. galena, sphalerite, nrscnopynte. III. bismuthln 
itc and topaz The vein formation appears to lie a direct sequence of processes of 
differentiation influences! by local conditions Zinc. G Vernon - Hon son JbtJ 
310 2 — Sphalerite occurs with galena at the Bawdwin mine The industry is growing 

Auusn II Emerv 

Tbo composition of Finnish ores. Gust A. Aartovaara IVi/vwhoj 7»» 
.liiatflHjfeAfi (Reprint) 10, 1-0(1027) —Analyses ate given of sulfide and oxide ores. 

J Ryeelxn 

The use of Greek nickel ore* In Germany. E. Kettle* .1 ff/jHSfrsr 20, 2273-1 
(1030) — Before the war the German nickel works used New Caledonian ore and some 
American oxide. Attempts have been made to use Creek, nickel ores from the Launon 
Mountains. The compn of these ores Is. on the (fry ore NIO 0 <12. CoO 0 IS, 2 >iOi 
40 01. SiO, 2S.F0. AhOt 14 (VI. A«,0, 0 6t% and minor quantities of CuO. CaO. MgO 
and Cr,0» The smelting of these ores is complicated by the presence of so much 
alumina, which give very viscous slags. It is scry doubtful if there ore* can be sue 
cessfnlly used R S Dew 

Iron ore on Canyon Creek, Fort Apache Indian Resemtion, Ariiooa. Ernest I* 
Rurcmsrd. U. S. Geo! Snn-ey. Pull filt-C, 51-75(1031) E. II. 

Rationalization of the fusion of lead minerals. N. C. Kvriacou. Gfitit Cirri 98, 
1M-9(1931) — Insuthcient rrepn of the mixing bed and imperfect combustion ntse 
the consumption of coke The metal should tie dense, free of S. in the form of the silicate, 
perfectly chnkenred and free of dust. The most suitable size of granule is 20 mm in 
diam A rotary furnace for preliminary roasting feeds its charge directly to the shaft 
furnace. The ure of a water jacket and of a forehearth reduces I'b losses. 

Ann Nicholson Hird 

Treatment of low-grade gold orea at West Rand (South Africa). Jean FuLor. 
Gf* if Cirri 98, 153-8(1931) — Modern equipment has raised the Au recovered bv the 
cyanide process from 49 78 to 01 93%. The Au in the tailings is lowered from 0310 
to 0 230 pennyweight per ton Ann Nicholson IIirp 

Origin of flour gold la black sands. A. E. Kellogg. Mining J (Arizona) 14, 
3-1, 49-50(1931) — 1 lour Au may float over nflles, adhere to black vand or magnetic 
fe or relure to amalgamate Hour Au may bare been originally minutely dispersed 
through rocks, run into *oln with quart* in rein fissures, wrapped up within or chetni 
rally combined with other Au ores or mav have been formed by attrition bv wares 
An example of such grinding is in the very ancient Siskiyou Island. No reliable means 
of recovering flour Au is known 15. M Svnnes 

Gold— its gromphJfiJ distribution and yroJi^Jcal orrarreare. J SUauvrosu 
Beil. Canadian Afinmr J. 52, 216-51(1931) — An address is given which covers 
the world's gold fields It seems probable that the annual production of Au will de- 
crease 20-23% during the next decade. U\ H. Boynton 

Mining and mill in the Vermont copper district C. S. Anoerson. En[. Mining 
/. 131, 20h-10(1931) — Mining o! the cupriferous pyrrhotite deposits of Vermont is 
outlined The Cu content vanes between 0 5 and 20% with an av. of about 3%. A 
flowsheet is shown for the librnbeth-r oster- Cleveland mill of the National Copper 
C-pr B. # , W. II. Boynton 

Milling methods and costs at the Spring Hill concentrator of the Montana Mines 
Corporation, Helena, Montana. L. A. Grant. Bur. Mines. Injormaltm Ctrc. 6411, 
“ TP (1931) — The ore. Au (10-15$o native) ossoed with pynte. arrenopynte and Bi, 
occurs disseminated through dionte along a limestone contact. Barren pyrrhotite. 
the most plentiful sulfide, floats with the Au-beanng sulfides. Costs per ion of ore 
coned for 1929-30 were crushing and conveying *0.1(12, grinding *0.290, flotation 
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Milling methods and costs at the le*d-xwc concentrator of the Treadwell Yukon 
Company, Limited, at Tjbo, Nevada. W 1! BLAcrtiURN Bur. Mines. WotmJWh 
Circ 6430, It pp (10,11) —The ores are complex ami contain I’b. Zn. Fe. Ag » nd Atl 
Most of the t k is assoed with galena Sphalerite ami pynte are also argentifcrous- 
n> concentrates as erase 'Xl 43 o* As per ton. 02 75% I’li and 3 Zn. Zn concen 
trates average nfTioz As per ton 2 71^ I'l. and 4<> 57% Zn Costs for March, 1930. 
were in cents per ton of ore treated virtmg 1 H. crushing 7 <1, grinding and classifica- 
tion -ft *5 flotation fill 2, filtering 2 1 general 21 7 and total *1 ZS2 Tb recovery is 
74%. Zn 70%. Ag 75% Detailed metallurgical data are given Alhen H Fmery 
T he absorption of gold In tube nulls. II A White. / Ckm i/rf iliising Sac. 
S Africa 31, lfil 7l(l*» 10) —Though concn upon the surfaces of pebhles and tube 
linings is a real effect, it does not account lor more than a minor portion of the total 
All locked up in the tube The remxmikr is held in the numerous joints m the linings, 
hrtwren the lining am 1 Ibe shell and in other crevices Alton H. Every 

Amalgamation practice at Porcupine United Gold Mines, Ltd., Timmins, Ontario. 
Ron ALP A Vary Bur Mines. Information Lire 6433, 5 pp (Util) — The ore con- 
sists of quartz with fine stringers of mineralized liaxaltic schist, or of banded quartz 
schist, or of stringers of quartz in schist, accompanied bjr pj rite and often contg visible 
Au It is amalgamated in a 2’» ton pilot mill Costs per ton of ore treated are crush- 
ing $03M, grinding $'>771. claWjtng. screening, oonvrjing and refining $0 626, 
miscellaneous $0 0711 and total SI KM Alton If 1 very 

Historical evolution of Lower Harr fmeltmg methods. RoSPOiAiNI*. UtlaU *. 
En 28, 76-85(1931) II Stoemi 

The rstionsluahoa of zinc smelting In horizontal retorts. II Bkeruann. MrtalS- 
hirst 20, 23MW>, 2441-2(1030) — The slowness of the reaction is due tn the inability 
to cany it on a t a very high temp since the reaction rone proceeds toward concentnealiy 
from the retort walls and consequently the 7n reduction reaction is going on at a gradu- 
ally decreasing temp and hence rate Trom these considerations B concludes that 
a small quantity of some gas which would not interfere with condensation could be 
profitably introduced into the retort to cquatize the temp somew list No test has been 

made of the idea R S Dean 

The reaction between msgnetife and ferrous tutfde. XL F. S. TVaetvan a vz> 
G L Olorigitt Bur Mines Rtpi oj /nrrjfigaliom 3072, 10 pp (1931), d C A 
23, 1374 — SiO, and MgO accelerate, whereas CaO A1 O, and Cu,S hinder, the reduction 
of magnetite b> FeS Orthodasc, anorthite. albitc and kaolin also accelerate the 
reaction Auicv II Every 

Nickel slagging In copper refining with the formation of femtes. W. Stahl. 
,f/i •tall ii Erz 28, fvV-fi(l f >31) — fn the presence of Fe it is comparatively easy to remove 
Ni from Cu by slagging it out as femtes (NirciO, and NiFcOi) The residual Cu 
still has nNi content of 0 10-0 l r >% which cannot be removed in this manner H S. 

Suggested improvements In fire refining of copper. II 11. Alexander. £«f 
Aiming J 131, 22t>-P(l ( Vll) — An outline is given of methods incorporated in U. S. 
Patents 1 GS7.277(C A 22, 4450), 1,756 «G7 (C. A 24, 3207) and 1.77(3 820 (C. A 24, 
5711) Means of removing impurities by oxidation, the deoxidation of Cu and im- 
proved melting practice as tried out tn the lab and m furnaces of com sire are pointed 
out Melting and refining simultaneously result in low initial cost of equipment, 
lower slag production few repairs, low operating cost and a better product 

„ W. H Boynton 

,.„„The tint industry in Belgium. V. Pirkbt BuU. sac belt mg tnd. 10. 799-S44 
(3930) ‘ EH 

/.«^ P . hotoelectrlc contro1 for soaldng-pit covers. R. M. Baylb. Eire. World 07, 409 

(1931) c. G F. 

Fluorspar in the open-hearth slag. H L. Gejcer. Blast Furnace Sled riant 19, 
^ A— —4 (13331) — \ survey of the work of prominent metallurgists to help to make dear 
the much discussed function of fluorspar in the thinning of slag Basic open hearth 
tapping slags do not contain P F is probably lost as volatile Sir,, and a htele as 
‘ ~ S cora P d (1° the basic elec process very little F is lost, however, very 
little SiOi is present ) The action of fluorspar is probably to decrease the SiO, in the 
Mag by the formation and loss of SiF, In order to establish eqml FeO and Te.O, 
irom the bath replace the lost SiO. It is generally agreed that these metallic oxides 
increase fluidity If this analysis is correct, then Te oxide is the actual thinmng agent 

A TV. Holmes 
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The economic situation of non-ferrous metallurgy. Ltov Gotllet. CMe Civil 
98, 81-5(1931) —International statistics are gvven on the production, export and im- 
port of Cu. Tb. Zn, Sn. Sb. Ni. Al, Hg, Ag, Pt and Au from 1870 to 102S A N. II 
X-rays in the foundry trade. R Bertjiolji Gussern-Zly 26, 0-12-1(1929). — 
The economic value of the use of x rays in the foundry is discussed with particular 
reference to light metal castings Malcolm Dole 

X-ray technic in the foundry. Walttr B Bartels. Gvsseret-Zlg 26, C32-4 
(1929) —A discussion of the tcchmc. costs and profits of the use of x rays in the 
foundry Malcolm Dole 

Rosin in core oil. Werner G Suittt Ftoc Am Sor Testing Materials 30, Ft. 
II. 839—11(1930) —The compn of core oils and their use in the foundry ore discussed 
During baVin g of the core much of the core oil is lost by volatilization, leasing a porous 
but strong material which is free from gas producing substances Rosin imparts 
tensile strength to the oil film and presents excessive absorption of the oil by sands 
contg loam The medium grades of rosin are commonly used for this purpose S 
suggests improxcmcnts in the packaging and shipping of rosin II K Salzberq 
The Influence of colloidal ferric hydroxide upon the properties of molding sand. 
Etujt Takaiiasi Ktnzoku Ko-Krnkyu (J for Study of Metals) 7, 552-G2(l l >30) — 
A difficulty connected with s> nthetic molding sands consists in the lack of durability 
that is. fine clajey substance is liable to sep from the sand In a study of the action 
of electrolytes and FcfOHbsol upon clay substance in molding sand, T found that the 
oddn of colloidal rc(OH)i increases cither the plasticity or the gas permeability ac- 
cording to ramming conditions The increase in gas permeability seems to be due to 
the coagulation of clajey particles It presents the separation of bonding substance 
from the sand Various applications of colloidal re(OJl)j for making synthetic sands 
were also studied M Kitroda 

Influence of siliceous matters upon the reduction of magnetic sands. Keiio 
Iwask AND Manaji PuxusniMA Ktnsoku Xo Kenk)u (J for Study of Metals) 7, 
524-34(1930) — The influence of siliceous matter such as tailings, sea sand,pptd silica 
and alumina upon the rate of reduction of magnetic sands has been detd at temps 
between 900® and 1150®. At lower temps their influence is small because no 
sintenng occurs but at higher temps the semi reduced product TcO from the hematite 
in the tailings and other substances combine with silica forming semi fused substances 
and retard considerably the rate of reduction M Kvrods 

The manufacture and properties of malleable castings. J. K. SirmisoN. Foundry 
Trade J . 44, 119-12(19311. — A description II C. Parish 

New methods of producing quality gray cast iron, hard cast iron and tempered cast 
Iron in cupola furnaces. Laula Giessere\-Zt[. 27, 621-3(1930). — A general discussion. 

II C. Duus 

Low-carbon, malleable cast Iron from cupola furnaces. W. Valentin. Gicsserei- 
Zli 27, 617-22(1930). — A general discussion II. C. Duos 

Advantages of fine-grained Iron over coarse-grained iron for the prodoebon of 
high-grade castings. R Schmitt Z get Gusserei praxis 51, 25-8(1930); Chirme & 
Industrie 25, S1(1PJ1) — By the use of fine-grained iron instead of hematite iron, castings 
with identical C, Si. Mn. P and S contents but of finer gram were obtained, the tensile 
strength increased from 23 to 2 l> kg persq mm , the Unncl hardness was unchanged, and 
the mcch properties of the castings w ere improx cd in spite of an increase in the graphitic 
C content _ The effects of tlie size of the grams were evaluated quantitatively, and 
variations in the mech properties resulting from the mctallographic tests confirmed 
the following mechanism When fine-grained iron is used, the small graphite lamellas are 
completely dissolved in the iron; tins results in a state of high dispersion of the graphite 
in the castings, which in turn produces a fine grained structure on cooling If coarse- 
grained iron is used, the graphite lamellas are not uniform!* distnbutrd, this leads to 
irregularities m structure on cooling A Papin-rau- Couture 

Sulfur In cast iron. II. II. Ebert. Zentral Europ. Gtesserei-Zfe 3 , 3~t(l930). — 
Methods of desulfurization are discussed B C. A. 

Cast chromium steels in Wider use. II D PnrLLtrs. Steel 83, No 2. 39-43 
(1931).- — A discussion of production processes, properties and uses of chromium steels. 

, _ . .. Lesue B Bragg 

Overcoming certain operating troubles in making open-hearth steel. T. N. 
Armstrong Iron Age 127, 864-7(1931). — The advantages incident to the use of burnt 
lime instead of raw limestone in basic open hearth steel charges ore discussed, ns well 
as the methods of overcoming a no of common troubles encountered in opeji-hearth 
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The aystem. Iron -carbon. Euc&nk L. DuruY Rev mftal 27, 085-92(1030). — 
A renew IL S. v. Kxoostbr 

Manufacture of ferro-silicon. Roy P Hudson Dhtt Furnace Steel Plant 19, 
5 *9- 101(1^11) — The chief district for producing ferro-Si « Jackson County, Ohio 
Originally, lean ores of the district were used, but the* have been supplanted by Lake 
buptnor ores The blast furnace can produce metal contg 18% Si, but most grades 
average <>-15% Si Terro-Si is notably low in S on account of the high temp of forma 
lion and large vol of slag produced Bituminous coal is used in admiit. with coke 
to decrease the fuel cost- Because of the high temp required to reduce a large quantity 
of silica to Si, the heat should be coned in » small area, therefore, the boshes and hearths 
are always smaller fn the martuf of high Si iron the evidence indicates that when 
alumina is lower than 17% it acts as an acid and above this it acts as a base But as it 
rarely exceeds that amt., alumina ii always considered an tad A W IIOLMFS 
Open-hearth combustion. W P. Chandler. Jr. Proe. Eng Soc. West Penn 
*6, 2-11-53(1030) —See C. A 24, 52C5 H. C. DOTS 

Gr 9 and stock flow In the blast furnace. S P. Kinney. Blast Furnace Sled Plant 
19, 407-11(1031) — See C A 24, 808. A. W. Holmes 

Recent advances In metallography. 1. L Haugittoh. Ill Communications New 
Intern Assoc Jot Testing °i Materials A. 310-0(1930) —A review of the advances in 
the methods of thermal and microscopic analysis of alloys, and in the use of phys 
property measurements as an aid to the study of constitution Attention is also di 
rected to some of the other principal problems such as age hardening, modification and 
the problems raised by allotropic modification, intermetalbc compds .etc E J C 
Bearing of present-day knowledge of ptixtie deformation on the (eating of metal*. 
G Sachs 1st Communications New Intern Assoc for Testing of Materials A, 309-15 
(1910) — In the testing of metals aad other cry it materials it will in the future be 
necessary to bear in mind the results of modem investigations on the following points 
(1) The properties of t material may be different in different directions (2) The 
values of the elastic consts may be seriously affected by previous treatment «ud by the 
methods of measurement (3) The elastic limit and the yield point are easily affected 
by previous cold working (4) The previous history of a material can subsequently 
be detd from the distribution of internal stresses within it (5) In the ealen of 
structural parts it is necessary to take account of the new knowledge concerning 
the liability to deformation under normal and shear stresses (0) The behavior of 
materials when subjected to technological processes can be calcd on the basis of their 
properties as detd by testing methods and can be checked by specially designed meth- 
ods of testing A bibliography is included E J C 

Materials at high temperatures. General properties, limiting creep stress and 
limit of proportionality. R. G Batson 1st Communications New Intern Astoe for 
Testing of Materials A, 74-9(1930) — The general behavior of steels at high temps 
under short time tensile tests and the effect of prolonged loading in producing creep 
or flow and intercryst, failure are discussed Limiting creep stresses are described and 
the values obtained for them are compared with results from limit of proportionality 
detns and time yield tests as defined by Hatfield (C A 23, 4429) The safe stresses 
to be used for design purposes are Stated E J C 

Materials at high temperatures. A. Rome. Jrt Communications New Intern 
Assoc for Testing of Materials A, 80-1(1930) — Tensile strength at high temps » 
materially affected by the rate of testing The time effect, however, is materially 
lea in the detn of the yield point or the 0 2% limit Published results generally 
indicate that the yield point at high temps , for particular classes of material, bears a 
definite ratio to the tensile strength at room temp In place of the lengthy tests under 
prolonged loading. Pomp and Dahrarn propose an abridged method of testing which 
in the course ol 1 or 2 working days permits of an approx detn of the so-called limiting 
creep stress This is regarded as being attained when the rate of extension in the 3rd 
and 6th hrs. after applying the load does not exceed 0 001% A bibliography is given. 

Behavior of metals at high temperatures. H. StXcer, fri Communications New 
intern Assoc for Testing of Materials A. 89-90(1930) —Tests to det the limiting creep 
stress were made at 400 , 500 "and 600* on steel castings of widely varying compos, and 
n a no of alloy steels Rapid high-temp tests afforded no indication of the value of 
ne limiting creep stress. For the design and construction of machine parts Intended 
o work; at high temps only the actual creep stress can be employed. An exact defi- 
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mtion of this stress can only be arrived at as the result of further investigation It 
was found tint it is not the steels contg large aints of alloying elements which give 
the lust strength results at high temps . but rather those in which the alloying elements 
have iRt nodded m the roost suitable amts for the purpose of strengthening the material 
lying in tin. crystal boundaries ti J C 

Materials at high temperatures. Special alloy* of Iron, nickel and chromium. 
Jiom »t lianMJ ll> Jst Communications New Intern Assoc Jot Testing oj Materials A. 
101- 10(1 030) -A review of the development of heat resisting alloys and their use in 
the improvement of furnace efficiencies as metallic ricujRrators, conveyors for tile 
mccli operation of furnaces exhaust valves for internal-combustion engines, steam 
turbine blading and steam fittings Of these alloys, the I'c Ni Cr type are probably 
the most useful an<l important Most of the practical alloys of this type fall into 3 
groups. 1 contg from, say, IK- 1 5% of Cr, with 7 10% of Ni, the I'c content amounting 
to 06-70% I he. second range is higher in Ni its percentage being in tins case from 
20 to 40, the Cr amounting to 10 16% and I e 60-00% The third group includes 
alloys contg about 66% of Ni. 12% of Cr end 26% of I e Other elements in smaller 
percentages are added in many instances Ii. J C 

The micromechanical study of metals. P A Welikov, N P Shciiapov and 
W. P Lorcvz 1st Communications New Intern Assoc Jor Testing of Materials A, 
328-38(1030) — The micromech method used by the Inst Sci I xptl eies Transports. 
Moscow, lor studying the mechanism of plastic ddormations occurring in the materials 
employed in moons of transport, comprises a combination of the micrographic invest! 
gallon of the deformations with mcch tests on specimens of small dimensions, the 2 
being earned out simultaneously on tbe same test piece Tests were earned out on 
compressive and tensile strength, and in the latter case test specimens both with and 
without a notch were used The following materials were investigated mild stetl 
used in bridge construction, steel for rads fine-grained Cr and Ni steels The rept 
discnlies the development of permanent deformations observed 13 J C 

Nonmetalhc inclusions In metals. G P Comstock 1st Communications New 
Intern Assoc for Testing of Materials A, 318 6-1(1020) —The causes, e fleets, idcntifica 
tion and elimination of nonmetathe inclusions in steel and nonferrous alloys are dis- 
cussid briefly Illustrations of the most common type of inclusions ore presented, as 
well as Wohrmans scheme for their identification by metallography means Props r 
polishing of specimens is important The various types should be considered separately, 
since the causes of their existence in metals, and the means /or their elimination, arc 
different for the different types The effects of their presence are usually, but not 
always, undesirable, and the prevention of segregation is of more general importance 
than the elimination of inclusions I i J. C. 

Physical and chemical propertiea of the light metals. Prescription lor the mechani- 
cal testing of aluminum alloys. A von Zeebledbr. 1st Communications New Intern. 
Assoe for Testing of Materials A, 267-72(1930) — The phys consts of A1 and Mg arc 
given and their alloys described The standard specifications for tests on casting and 
forging Al alloys are stated, as they are recommended by the Swiss section of the New 
Intern Assoc for the Testing of Alatertals and by the I uropean Al producers They 
concern the detn of tensile strength, elongation, limit of elasticity, upper yield point, 
modulus of elasticity, Urincll hardness, resilience, tending capability, casting property 
and contraction for casting alloys and construction for forging alloys 1' J C. 

Notched-bar impact test — standard test piece. M. Moser 1st Communications 
New Intern Assoc for Testing of Materials A, 222-4(1030) — The Charpy test piece is 
not altogether satisfactory Doth producers and users of materials arc looking for a 
new test piece on the following lines (1) The specimen must be small so as to enable 
each part to be tested •without unreasonable expense. (2) The shape must be such that 
the various mccli conditions of the material are widely differentiated at room temp 
(.3) The range of application must be as wide as possible so that auxiliary test pieces 
are only necessary in exceptional cases. (4) It must he easy to make, the tools 
commonly available in a workshop are used Various proposals are illustrated The 
German standard notched bar test specimen, the principal features of which are already 
fixed, corresponds closely to the test specimens used in other countries 13 J. C. 

Notched-bar Impact tests— standard test piece. R. Tawuska and M. Sciimidt. 
1st Communications New Intern Assoc for Testing of Materials A, 217-21(1030) — No 
simple proportionality exists between notched bar test specimens of various forms, 
and the test results are Influenced by the temp , shape of the specimen and by the speed 
of tbe test Tor plain and alloy steels, distinction must he made between high and 
low values for the impact toughness, the development of these, with reference to the 
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the 3rd amt flth hr In alteration ol IVmp ami Dilumn't previous suggestion* the 
creep limit of straight C steel* it defined at tint max h«ad at which the velocity of 
e xtenslon dor* not exceed 0 tX*vl r ; between the .'*tfi and tOt h hr O O Nui'rvpOKrr 

Prospect* hopeful on metal* for loot) UOOT. H W SvRivn Utt UVrW 97, 

Ol(HUl) litMltr demand* are being made for steel to withstand high temp*, 
under tdfih-pressnre condition* Above tlie strain hardening or so called cqni cohesion 
temp there is no *uch thins as creep limit.'* creep constantly Koine on. Imt more 
rapidly with higher tempt and imteased stresses lauge grain sited material has 
treater resistance to creep than the same material with reduced grain *l»e Patifuc 
of over-st re**cd metal is much more important nt lower toinn* than at high operating 
temps Holler shells header* ntpmg etc have a certain flexibility. hut valve seats 
require new and more sersieeahle man-rials than the common C steels Unix*, Monel 
metal. Ni and Nl alios t stainless steels and some hartler alloy* ate used, depending 
upon the service «h sited A pn»l«er valve seat shonld l>e noncormstve, have a proper 
coeff of expansion, base forging or taxiing qutlitv nuchinahlhtv, density ami smooth 
texture, proper strength ami dmtdits hardness to withstand scratching, uongatling or 
jelling quality ami lie reasonable in ctxst Aifra/Jiv" is l>ciiig used for the purpose. 

W U ROVNttW 

Advance* in mkmecpT. !' f" laim 1st Cemntimmhfns Ktte I*Un Ajuv. 
/or ?yjfiHr o/ .U.H/rmfj .1, Stvl AtltX«i>| cf (' I 'l, 7.1 {'poclhcatlons are given for 
new mctaUographlc equipment expected to s irld satisfactory results at very high magnld- 
cations (.VXXV-7NX* diatns 1 IVvetomurnts in progress in the held of ultra violet metal* 
logmphv are discussed New optical glasses of ultra vloU t transmitting characteristic* 
are needed and the possibilities are reviewed hriellv 1 he advances to l>e expect rd In 
metallography, especially with rvsnect to the phenomena involved In the hardening 
of *terl ami the nature of the constituents, martensite and t roost He, are discussed 

K J. C. 

Pronre** of microscopy. It Wauntrov. HI Ccmnunimlteiss AW Inltn 
A ism. J\ r ItshHt cf .tf.i/ef i tir <1. Si d, VHP Id) — IVogrxss in metallurgical microscopy 
in Great lUltaln xlnce IP JO is desentved An outline Is glvrn of the wink of the Roy. 
Mlcrosconlcal Sue In the interest* of technical microscopy, of new development* In app. 
and of advance* in microscopical and phntomkrographle technic Reference is made 
to the work In progress at the Imp Coll of &-I . where the technic of ultra-violet light 
microscopy is In-lug develo|*ed Iv. J C. 

Strengthening by rover**!* of ttres*. W Serin innino ano k. Stmoubu Z , 
MthUlnu.lt 22, UO 4(11X10) -'Conclusion of a previously published article (('. A. 55, 
UP*), ltd* artkle gives an accsmnt of the change* in structure (slip lines, grain 
boundaries, etc ) and the effect of heating (rrcr)stn ) upon the structural changes oh* 
served Rom rt P Mrm. 

Theory of solution of metals. 11, M SntAVMVM* 7 fivxit Cim , Abt, A, 
153, 107-11 (HOI); c! C. A. 2i, 4flSS — Polemical with Thiel (C A. 25, 073) 

0*e vr T. Qutxinv 

Nolo on tho preceding contribution ton theory of solution of metal*], A. Thirl, 
Z . MyjiI Cktm , Abt A, 153, 112(11X11) —Polemical with Jslrmimanls (cf, preceding 
abxtr ). Oscar T. Quimiiy 

Thermal analysis and dlUtometry, }( Sc-orr. hi CemmuniiatiPM AW Intern. 
Asset /or Testing ft M.ilernls rl. %kl'» dl(ll> >0) —The salient feature* of methods for 
revealing phvdcochem changes in metals at high temp* have lent crHlcallv cxatml , 
thermal analvsls. ddatometrv, resistance testing ami magnetic testing alone are con* 
jldeml Thermal anatvsi* atone Is well ad voted to the detection of solid to liquid 
phase changes Us chief shortcomings are Inability to follow change* at A const, 
temp ami to measure quantitatively a sp phv* pmpcrtv The other test methods 
are complementary to thermal analvsis In these ie*i>evts Dllatometry has the dlstlnc* 
tion id revealing under favorable conditions all tv pe* of discontinuous changes in solid 
metals. I lec resistance measurements are oartlculvrlv adapted to the detn of change* 
in solid soly Magnet!* vtinn tests are superior for the dein of phase relation* in certain 
atveli and permit the fdentlbeation of «p magnetic eomiwls in steel There are several 
t>pe* of equipment available for each test method Of those for thermal analysis, 
the Rose nh at n furnace with the inverse rate method I* the most flexible one. An auto- 
graphic tleviee f>vr plotting such curve* has t<ecn developed The fully Automatic 
d da tome ter of Cheverurd Is very convenient for detecting physlcochem change* and 
furnishes fair values of expansivity as well Idee, resistance and tnagnetliatlou test* 
have unique application*, but require further development to become generally accept- 
able lab tools. It J C, 
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Heat treatment of aircraft part*. Hosacp C Knfrk I’t 


\faieru>ts 30, I’l II. 154 70(1‘HO) -A general discussion The j,r<n*.-rtics of yanous 
SAL » teils under different heat treatments are tabulated I or Cr Mo aircraft stetl 
A l tax. Kntrr advocates 15?.5-1G25°F for normalizing in quenching, and 127^-1 Wo 1, 


air or 1 175 1425*F furnace, for annealing On oil quenching, and tempering at 
1,80 1100 I yield points from IKO.fXXJ to 1KJOXJ lb /sq in are obtamid Types of 
furnace equipment for various hiat treatment operatioas are discussed H v> t* 
Heat treatment of carburized parts. II M Mcquaid Iron and Steel of Canada 
14, 22-HI'rtl) —A considerable amt of steel, which at the present time is being given 
the costly double treatment subsequent to carburizing, might quite sucessfully 
lie quenched directly from the carburizing box The 3 methods of single-quenching 
carburized work arc discussed, and the types of steel suitable for use when these methods 
are employed are described A statement js given of the proper procedure to follow 
in establishing the proper heat treatment of a carburized part based on the assumption 
that the analysis selected has tieen chosen as the result of a careful study of the stresses 
and service to be met with in use O W. I'tuss 

Heat treating pipe-line couplings. C It Pimxirv Sleet 87, No 2G 43-5(10,0) 
The plant of the Dresser Mfg Co at Hradford, Pa , is described Leslie H Hkaoo 
Red shortness Fianz Hatlanek Artk Enenhutlenv 4, 207-14(1830) — In 
addn to red shortness due to oxides, bnttleness is also due to other causes at high 
temps , among them the action of gases and the presence of Mn Untlleness produced 
by O at relatively low temps can be prevented by the presence ol C, Mn, Si and A1 
Blue shortness is caused by oxidic inclusions, is produced earlier than red shortness, 
and is more difficult to overcome. If. SWJITl 

The measurement of the true specific heat of solid and liquid metals at high tem- 
peratures II Seekamp Z anori altgefn Chem 195, 345 C5(1031). — S deynbes a 
process for the measurement of the true sp heat in which a U’ spiral u employed as 
the source of energy Complete details of the method of supporting the spiral within 
the sample ol metal to be investigated are given Tour diagrams are given which 
describe the app used and the etec equipment employed in connection with the eipts 
Particulars arc given of the results of expts on Cu. Al and Xfg, the true sp heats of 
which were measured in the solid state Curves are given, showing the relationship 
between S ’s results and those of previous workers in this field The application of 
this method to the investigation of liquid metals is described In this case, the v. 
spiral is protected by means of a porcelain sleeve Measurements of the true sp heats 
of solid and of liquid 77 were made from the range IS* to 500*. It is shown that 31 
undergoes a transformation al the point of 220 7 *, the heat of transformation amounting 
to 98 cal /g -atom O W. Flus 

Standardization of methods for testing the fatigue resistance of metals. K Lautb 


The alternating stress resistance of a material is detd by the endurance limit under a 
standardized system of dynamic loading Its value is dependent on the 2 factors of 
fatigue and work hardening Abridged methods of testing fail because work hardening 
is not completed even after a million reversals of loading The various methods of 
stressing, either by steadily changing loading or by alternating impact, and the various 
types of stress, such as bending, torsion or alternating tension and compression cannot 
be regarded as interchangeable The fatigue range varies with the chem compn of 
the material It is diminished by occasional over loading and depends very much on 
the smoothness of the surface of the test piece Much less important are the effects 
of mech or thermal treatment prior to testing, while the variations of temp during 
the test itself and the frequency of alternation have no effect The mffuence of the 
actual dimensions ol the test piece is probably negligible The great importance 
of the character of the surface m itself constitutes a very si-nous obstacle to standardi 
zation of the test, I urther, the difficulty of ascertaining and keeping to a definite 
max of loading in practical use makes the application of the fatigue limit for practical 
purposes somewhat illusory F J C 

Fatigue of arnglecrytta 1 * of pore metals. II J Goucii 1st Communications Nev> 
* 7 ‘jf Tn for Teiiing of Materials A, 133-44(1030), cf C A 23, 2402 —The char 

actcnstics of deformation, undeT fatigue stresses, of single crystals conforming to each 
of 6 crystallographic forms, « e , face-centered cubic (Al), body-centered cubic (a Fe) 
and dose packed hexagonal (Zn), are summarized It is shown that the criterion of 
plastic deformation is, in every case, the max value (max resolved shear stress) of 
the shear stress component on the slip plane along one of the slip directions contain'd 
by the sup plane. The direction of *Up is always parallel to the “principle line” of 
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atoms (that having a greater no of atoms per unit distance than any other line of atoms 
in the lattice) In the face centered and dose packed hexagonal systems, tlie slip 
plane is the plane of max at d a Tc deforms by a process of duplex slip on planes of 
high at d I atiguc cracks are initiated in the region of max resolved shear stress, not 
affected , apparently, by normal stress considerations The propagation of the crack 
is, however, largely assisted by tensile normal stress the direction of propagation is 
often detd by max , not max resolved, shear stress Reference is also made to certain 
theoretical deductions arising from the expts A bibliography is ind uded E J C 

The effect of surface condition on fatigue test results. C H M Jenkins 1st 
Communications Ncic Intern Assoc for Testing of Materials A . 147-8(1030) — An attempt 
has been made to translate fatigue tests to the service conditions of such machine parts 
as springs, shafts with heyways, etc The effects on the test results of such factors ns 
the form of section, the surface finish and abnormalities in compn and micro-structure 
are discussed The accelerating influence of chem concision is marked, and perhaps 
phys abrasion of the surface may also weaken the material Although the general 
tendency of imperfect surface conditions is to reduce the value of the fatigue strength, 
there appears to be a slightly increased resistance to fatigue in the case of certain sur 
face hardened materials A bibliography is given E J C 

Fatigue. I. Relation of the fatigue limit to the elastic limit and other mechanical 
properties. II. Effect of surface condition on fatigue test results. P Ludwik. 
1st Communications New Intern Assoc for Testing of Materials A , 110-32(1930). 

njc, 

Fatigue studies of telephone cable sheath alloys. J R Townsend and C. If 
Grebnall. Proc Am Soc Teiting Materials 3D, Pt II, 393-105(1930) —In the 
study of fatigue properties of cable sheath alloys, a preliminary survey is made by use 
of a const, deflection method on a flat cantilever specimen at a single deflection, under 
which pure I'h fails in 03 to U million cycles and a 1% Sb alloy in 1 8 to 2 6 Alloys 
of refined I’b with 0 01% Ca ran for 13 million as a min up to 1C9 million unbroken 
Very small quantities of Sn or Sb injure the Ca-Pb flUoy on the test and it is stated that 
it will detect the effect of 0 001% As, which is not shown by tensile test Actual en- 
durance tests are made on a cantilever type rotating beam machine Refined pb, 
unalloyed, shows a 50 million cycle endurance limit at 215 lb /xq in The same with 
1% Sb shows 45 and with 0 04% Ca 850 lb /sq in S-N curves are given Static flow 
tests show an elongation in 3000 hrs at 920 Ib./sq in of 0 02" in 2' for the Ca alloy 
and 0 10' for the 1% Sb alloy. For metallogTapiuc and other data on these alloys, 
see Schumacher and Ilouton (C A 24, 2-109) H. \V Gillett 

Constancy of the work done to cause fracture as an explanation of fracture by 
fatigue and other loads. K. Ljuncderg 1st Communications New Intern Assoc for 
Testing of Materials A. 149-5-1(1930) E J. C. 

Relations between the ehanges In physical properties by cold working and mixed 
crystal formation. Curt Agtb and Karl Becker Physik Z 32, 05-80(1931). — 
Cold working and the introduction of impurities cause similar changes in many of the 
phys properties of metals A review is given of data on \V showing these changes 
Bibliography includes 75 references T II Chilton 

The theory of reerystallization. JAM van Liempt 7. anorg allgrm Chem. 
195, 3GG-8G(1031) — Having assumed (1) that in the solid state only those atoms can 
change places, which possess an energy equal to, or greater than, a given value E *■ 
or*’, where r„ is the mtn amplitude required to cause a change of place, and (2) that 
x.Tr.pViVud«> in excess di r« are impossible, and having accepted landemann's assumption 
that at the m p of a solid the amplitude of vibration of the atoms is approx, equal to 
the mean distance of the atoms apart, van L develops a general diffusion formula applic- 
able to single crystals, from which, if the distance between the atoms of the metal m 
which diffusion occurs, the characteristic vibration frequency, and the m p of the 
diffusing metal, and the temp at which diffusion occurs are known, a value for the 
dittusioa const, at the above temp can be obtained Hence, the relationship between 
the diffusion const, and the temp, of the metals can be ealed A relationship between the 
diffusion con sts. of deformed and undeformed metals is then evolved, and the fact 
that the rate of diffusion of a deformed metal in anundeformed metal is greaterthan that 
of the undeformed metal is explained. Modifications necessary to apply the theory to 
polycryst materials arc discussed, van L. then denves general formulas for the 
relationships between temps, of annealing and the times required to effect complete 
softening at these temps , and between the m ps and the temps, of rccrystn. of the 
metals. Tables showing the relationship between observed and ealed. values arc given 
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The phenomena of rccrj stn In solid mins and of recn <tn in general are diw agd. 

The aeration theory of Evans. F. llrajoo and C Chalti«on /Terre tuxi iletsU- 

ichult ?, l(iP31) —A rep ! v is made lo objections by Maa'i and Llrbrrich (C A. 24, 
3744, 3705) against conclusions drawn from ' drop * riptv Details of these expts. 
arc ci\ cn. which uphold the conclusions of the authots and the aeration therey ly 
1 vans E Maas avis F Ltruaricii Ilu i 2 3— The unctched spot In the center 
of a drop observed *>> Hrrjog and Chaudron (»l>ovr) allrr adding to this drop a NaCl 
soln contg 1% HiOi. is assumed by the authors not to be due to a dilerent aeration, 
hut to lie due to disturbances of eon\ return currents roused by the introduction of the 
capillary pipet It u important whether the pipet only touches the surface of the 
drop, or whether it penrtrates brnrath It In the first fasr, the soln Introduced will 
not go down to the center of the drop, as assumed, but will, provided its d Is approi 
the same as that of the drop diffuse slowl) throughout the drop In the second case, 
a disturbance of the cons-ection currents tabes place, winch will cause the appearance 
of an unctched or only slightly e tchnl spot in the Crnlrr, regardless of whether the soln 
contains 11, Or or not A similar unctched spot can also be obtained if, in place of a 
pipet, a thin class rod with a plane polished end is immersed for only 5 or 10 nun. into 
the drop This cathodic spot formed in the center remains unctched even after the 
removal of the glass rod Leopold rr*»EL 

Investigation on the behavior of metal toward cleaning and disinfecting material*. 
M 1 Scntx*. Afoitcfn Zl t (IhlJeshnn) 44. 1439-11. 1401-3, 1405-1501, 15154. 
1557-00(1030) — Metal sheets ol 100 sq cm surface are Immersed for 24 to 44 hrt. 
at 45* to 50* in a soln of the material Change in the mrtal, loss in wt- tempering 
color, surface and pore corrosion are detd The results are placed in a table so that the 
proper material can Is: detd for each metal There are no cleaning «olne. which do 
not attack metal, but some are worse than others The protection given by the addn 
ol water glass and chromate is studied The addn of chromate to the soln is limited 
by the cost The nmt ol water glass to add to solns of a no of com cleansers Is given 

George R C.KEVBAVK 

Metallurgy of the modem die act. John H IIrurra Iren At ‘ *27, 702-5 
(1931) -—Castings for die sets are made almost esdusiveh from «cnn steel or a special 
grade of gray cast Ke The heat treatment ol die set castings is drscnlie-d Increased 
temp decreases hardness, prolonged heating cnl-irgra graphite fUkes of matrix and 
decreases transverse strength Leader pins and bushings are made of pearlitic Mn 
steels box carburizing is desirable in long leader pins and bushings The rotary 
furnace has certain outstanding features so tar as quick production and low cost are 
concerned Drawing may lie done in rotary furnaces, salt pots or oil tanks with ac- 
curate temp regulation Results of analyses are tabula tot V. S PolaNSKT 
Atomic hydrogen occluded In iron nitride. Shun tern Satoh Bull Chrru. S»c 
Japan 5, 2" 1 1-303 (1930) — The presence of at 11 In 1 c nitride Is confirmed The 
evidences arc the liberation of 11 when 1'e nitnde is linted al>oi e 430* and decompows 
slowly, the measurement of the single potential of le tutnde in the normal leSO, 
soln , the oxidation of at. 11 by O in the water in which Fe mtnde is Immersed, the 
transformation of K femcjonidc NitnJing changes compact Te into porous Fe 
Light docs not produce any marked photochcro effect upon the single potential of Fe 
nitnde Alhert L. IIt-sne 

Nickel In aviation. General Guard. Aturi tfenaux S, 506-73(1930) —The 
properties of many steels are given. A J. Monack 

Discontinuous changes In length accompanying the Darkhautea effect in nickel. 
C. W. IIeavs an»A B Bryan Phyt Rn 3ft, 32u-32(1930). Bernard Lewis 
Silver mud its application to chemical plant, Donald McDonald Soe Cktn 
. Chcm Fng Group I eb 13. »3I, 13 rp ; Chemistry & Industry 50, 163-73 
(1931) — The properties of Ag are reviewed, with regard *.o 5 a use In the construction 
of them equipment The economic history, occurrence and metallurgy of Ag cm 
discussed at length The phys, and chcm. properties reported in the literature are 
critically rcvwwrd with some Sddr.I observations The power of absorbing O by A t 
in the molten state has been studied m detail Tbc more important alloys of Ag and 
their applications are mentioned The properties of Ag which make it attractive 
tor the chcm plant are its freedom from oxidation, resistance to acids, high thermal 
anil elec, conductivities, and excellent mech characteristics Venous uses W the 
industries are mentioned The htgh sals age value of Ag upp makes its use as a con- 
struction material more attractive, AllEN S. Swim 
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The resistance of chromium-plated plug gages to wear. Harry K. Herschman. 
Bur. Standards J Re search 6. 205-304(1931) R. Rdibaoj 

The structure and the mechanical properties of pearhte. N T. Belyaev. Rev 
mllal 27, 680-6(1930) — B indicates the possibility of using the mterlamcllar distance 
in pearhte as a measure for the tnech properties of eutectoid steels (cf C A 23, 5464). 

H S v Klooster 

The effect of certain elements upoQ the segregation of cementite and its relation to 
the modification process. J H Andrew Roy Tech Coll Met Club J (Glasgow) 
1929-30, No 7. 16-7 — Speculation upon the relation between the effect of 0.25% 
Mo in a 3% Ni steel, or of 0 60% Mu in a 0 22% C steel, in which the Mo or Mn is said 
to hinder free movement of carbides, preventing them from coalescing and thus pro- 
ducing a fine sorbite, and that of Na in the modification of Al-Si alloys H W G 

Thermochemical data on iron. W A Roth, H Umbach and P Ciiau.. Arch. 
EtsenhuUenw 4,87-93(1930), cf C A 24. 2039 —The authors used azeotropic 20% 
HC1 sola at temps in the neighborhood of 100° as a solvent for various Fe cotnpds 
and detd the following heat effects, ealed at 19° Te + 0 50- ** FeO + 64 2 Cal . 
FeO + FejOj = Fe,0, + 7 0 Cal . 2reO + SiO, (quartz) = TcSiO, + 8 1 Cal and 
Fe,Oi -f 3a. = 2FeCU (cryst ) + 1 50, + 7 4 Cal HSv Klooster 

Alterations in the properties of hematite pig iron cast from the first melting. E. 
Piwowarsky Stahl v Ei sen 50, 9GG-8( 1930) —The alterations which take place in 
the mech properties of pig Fe during tapping from the blast furnace into an acid mixer 
from which finished castings are poured have been detd The compn. and properties 
of samples cast in sand and in chill molds directly from the blast furance during the 
charging of the mixer and during the emptying of the mixer are tabulated, the variations 
over a period of 7 dajs being shown Sand castings have the better properties when 
taken directly from the blast furnace, but chill castings are superior to sand c a sti n gs 
poured from the mixer In both cases an appreciable improvement in properties takes 
place during the passage of the metal through the mixer B C A 

Cast iron. E. Piwowarsky 1st Communications Neva Intern Assoc. Jot Testing 
of Materials A, 5-9(1930) — The special properties of cast Fe (lack of quasi isotropy 
and influence of graphite inclusions) have for a long time made it difficult to introduce 
standardized methods of testing The absence of reliable inter relationships between 
the mech. and phys properties necessitates furthermore a large number of sep. in- 
vestigations to det. the quality The following measurements are now made (1) 
The static properties — (a) Tensile strength Tensile tests are provided for. The fact 
that cast Fe is scarcely ever subjected to pure tension in practice makes this test of 
little value, but it is easy to carry out and to evaluate, (b) bending strength. The 
deflections must be given for as many loads as possible, m any case for the max load 
at fracture; (c) the Bnnel] hardness, (d) compression strength, with simultaneous 
recording of the stress strain diagram and the load at which cracks begin to appear; 
(e) shearing strength. The test for shearing strength does not give any simple relation 
between shearing and tensile strength (2) The dynamic properties — The detn of 
the fatigue limits will continue to be of value until smaller foundries are able to procure 
rotating type fatigue testing machines (3) The elec and magnetic properties . — Ex- 
periences in testing Fe and steel may be applied (4) The machinability — The hard- 
ness boring test of Keep. Loewe or Kessner is widely used Nevertheless the test on 
turning time to det. the cutting speed seems to be the only suitable one The Bnnell 
hardness for cast Fe bears no fixed relation either to the machinability or to the resistance 
to wear. (5) The volumetric stability — This test still lacks any degree of uniformity. 
(6) The sp. rof — This test is best earned out with the method of buoyancy Measure- 
ment of the perviousness to gases appears to be of less importance (7) The ability 
to fill maids — Rapid and practically useful results are given only by pouring tests. 
The tendency to porosity and to the formation of blow-holes is shown by Cook's K-test. 

E. J C. 

Cast iron — methods of testing. E DCbi 1st Communications New Intern. 
Assoc, for Testing of Materials A, 10—24(1930) — A separately cast test piece of 50 mm 
diam. gives results which agree very closely with those obtained from test pieces of 30 
and 50 mm. diam machined from the main casting Small test pieces taken according 
to the French specification from the main casting give valuable entena-of the nature and 
uniformity of the internal structure of the casting itself As regards the strength of 
the material, however, these small test pieces do not give any more accurate indications 
than specially cast test pieces having a diam corresponding as nearly as possible to the 
thickness of the wall of the casting under investigation. The strength properties of cast- 
ing apparently can only be detd. conclusively from tests on the casting itself. E J. C. 
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High-duty cast iron. Gunpoint SctxE* Ixt Communications tin v Intern 
Assoc for Testing oj Materials A. 4«Ma(I«tM) —The methods of producing high grade 
cast Fc are discussed with particular rr/crcnoe to the effect of » considerable reduction 
of C content on the properties of the Fe As the C content diminishes, bending strength, 
tmsilc strength and resistance to impact increase, white in general the deflection re- 
mains unchanged The shrinkage and the tendency to form cavities, however, morale, 
as do the general difficulties of foundry technic. The pcarhtic ground mass ot high- 
grade cast 1 e has in the cast condition, a tensile strength of approx. 70 sg per nun 
U> means of alloving addns . *o long as the structure remains pearlitic. the UnneU 
hardness of cast Te is increased while the other strength properties are not materially 
changed Carbide forming elements such as Cr. W. Mo and V Increase the resistance 
to abrasion and to thermal effects, but reduce the tnachinibdity E J v. 

The results of investigations on the growth of cast Iron. Franz Roll. Pie Giestrtn 
17, 093-8(1930) — The views of various investigators on the influence of the compn 
and other factors on the growth of cast 1 e are tabulated J Balohan 

Cast-iron testing in Great Bntiin. J G Pha*ce. 1st Communications line 
Intern Assoc for Testsnc of Materials A, 1-4(1030;— A speoficatjon which has the 
approval of the founding industry was issued in 1923 by the Bnt. Eng Standards 
Assoc While it covers only 2 qualities of Fe for general engineering eastings, the 
testing procedure is applicable to all types and qualities The features of this sped na- 
tion are as follows The size of the test bar vanes with the thickness of the casting. 
3 sizes being used at present 7 he test bars are c> hndncal and may be cast away from 
the casting Both tensile and transverse tests are covered and no chem analyst 3 13 
demanded The majority of engineering castings will be covered by the intermediate 
size ol bar ldl' in diam which is virtually the standard bar used on the Continent 
and in America The adoption of this basis for testing has stimulated a considerable 
amt of investigation on the relations between mech properties, but it is beli eved 
that at the present stage of development no other mech. tests can be usefully employed 
in general specifications E J C 

Best- and acid-resistmg cast Irons with high chromium and carbon contents. 
Emanlel Vale nt a Iron and Steel Inst ( London ) Carnepe Scholarship Mrm 19, 
79-165(1930) — Three senes of Cr-Fe C alloys were studied (I) without added ele- 
ments, (II) with addns of Si and (III) with addns of A1 (I) In this senes the C 
content vaned from 0 15 to 3 6%, while the amt. of Cr was between 4 7 and 36 9% 
The Si content was 0 4% for low Cr and 0 8% for high Cr percentages It was found 
that above 16% Cr the resistance to scaling is perfect Beyond 35% Cr the beat 
resistance does not increase further The proportion of pnmaiy double carbides in- 
creases with the C content These carbides form long, beat resistant needles which 
destroy the homogeneity and strength of the castings Hence the hypereutectic 
alloys are of no technical importance Below 0 5% C the alloys are more expensive 
and must be produced in an elec, furnace Test bars, both prismatic and cylindrical, 
were prepd lor chem , metallographic. dilatometnc, thermal and mech examn Bn- 
nell hardness detns were made after casting, annealing and air cooling for various 
thicknesses and different rates of cooling Graphs are presented showing lines of equal 
hardness depending on the Cr and C contents. For machmabihty, if a hardness of 
350 is assumed to be the limit, it is necessary to keep the C content below I 6 or 2% *° 
alloys contg 25 or 35% Cr, resp , in annealed specimens For high resistance to wear 
and abrasion a Ct/C ratio of 10/1 may be used with advantage. The useful alloys 
m the Fe-Cr-C system are those contg 1 8-2% C which may be divided in 3 tones 
(a) alloys in which the pure J-crystal predominates, strongly corrosion resistant, suitable 
for forging and without hardening ability, (ft) alloys showing both y- and I -crystals 
with reduced corrosion resistance and lower malleability and (c) alloys of pure 7* 
crystals with materially reduced resistance to corrosion, recommended for service at 
high temps (II) The examn of allays contg Si in amts varying from 0 5 to 4.3% 
with Cr ranging from 20 to 35% showed that the eutectic valley is displaced to lower 
t ?e* C c It !? se , s Hence the range of useful bypoeutectic alloys is much lower. Adda. 

1 76 Si displaces the eutectic line to lower C content by about 03% C. The corrosion 
resistance is greater t h a n for those alloys contg no Si With constant Cr content the 
effect of varying amts of Si (0 5-2 3%) is to raise the temp of entrance into the T- 
P V s *. * Vo Si the nse is about 80°. The effect is less for lower C content where the 
eutecroid temp rises rapidiy Hence the lower the C and the higher the Cr percentage, 
tnesmalkr is the amt. of Si required to suppress the hardening of alloys cooled from 
r u V'., For high C alloys as much as 4% Si might be required to prevent air hardening, 
but the product would be brittle and immachinable (III) Alloys with A1 as addnL 
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element contained 1 1-2 0% C, 10 3-29 R% Cr nnd 00 24% Al. liven a low per- 
erntage (0 0%) of AI nm In mmt cases sufheient to suppress entirely the selMiardcriifig 
properties '1 lie efTeet of Al on the raising of the critical points ami upon the structure 
was about twice that of Si Air cooling gave alloys with low Imrilness shocl, resistance 
ami good mallialnlity The location of the eutectic line was not materially altered 
by adding 1-1 5% Al, hence the range of useful high C alloys is greater than that for Si 
alloys J he alloy s studied are cl indued on the hods of the dit itometrlc curves obtained 
Numerous tables, charts and photomicrographs are given A snltnble reagent for 
etching tin sc alloys consisted of a cold ale sohi of 5% picric arid, 2 5% IICI and 2% 
leCI. 1! S v Kl-oosrr* 

Nickel-vanadium and nickel-molybdenum cast Iron*. IT. Jran Ciiau-ansonnkt. 
Krr ,\ (,t.i! 27, CM 71(1010), cf t A 25, 1197 —The dibit nine trie and microscopic 
study of a synthetic east Iron contg 3 7% C showed th it the presence of 0 25 and 0 5% 
Mo either alone or with l and 2% Ni. resp , does not afTect the Curie jiolnt of IV, C 
Adilns of 0 2 r i and 0 5% Mo raise the Ac point 25* to 725* nnd in alloys with 1 and 2% 
Nl the added Mo raises the Ac point from 0(41* and Mh5* to 725* On cooling the Ar 
point is lowered nnd the effect is cumulative when Imth Mo and Nl arc present Ite- 
iieatlng of the cast nllovs brings about graphltiratmu in the sjvcimcns contg 1% Ni 
nnd 0 25% Mo (at 1000*), 2% Ni nnd <1 25% Mo (at HVKl*) and 2% Nl + 0 5% Mo 
(at 1070*) The inlcrostnictiire of all 0 alloys when fast cooled showed no graphite 
Mo refines the penrhtk constituent and produces small bright spots, possibly complex 
I'e-Mo cnrbules which diminish In sire in the presence o( Nl The com east irons 
were the same as those used previously for prepg Ni V enst irons and distinguished as 
A, It nnd C. resp fn each group (1 alloys were studied contg appro* 1% N l + 025% 
Mo. 1% Ni + 0 5% Mo, 2% Ni + 025% Mo. 2% Ni + 0 5% Mo. 0 25% Mo nnd 
0 5% Mo All alloys as obtained after casting contained lioth graphite and ermentite 
Mo favors somewhat the ceme ntite formation at low C contents (2 5%) but the graphltU- 
ing effect of Nl is oniy slightly changed by Mo Dilatometric curves show sudden 
expansions on heating at temps, lielow the Ar point for all alloys contg Ni This 
expansion, due to graphltiratlon, Is absent in alloys contg only Mo addns when heated 
to 1(MK)\ A study of the effect of the rate of cooling on the mJcrosinictiire indicated 
tint no complex carbides were produced in the com. enst Irons but tbit Mo, like Nl, 
increases the hardness of the pearl it ic matrix With a C content ns high as ,1 5% C, 
Mo docs not noticeably Increase the percentage of combined C. Contrary to the effect 
of V on rapidly cooled cast irons contg Ni, Mo does not prevent a martensitic quench 
Tables, graphs and photomicrographs accompany the article No definite conclusions 
could lie denved from the data obtained II. R van KloostIU 

Non-metallic Inclusions in iron and ateel. A IUncov Jit G>mmmimr/i<mr New 
Intern. Ain't, for TVjhng of Maltruts A, 35.V-d2(HU0) — The non metallic inclusions 
in cost metal are generally present in only very small proportions (tenths or hundredths 
of 1%), and usually consist of S and O compds The sulfiirous inclusions are solid 
solus , and the O compels arc fused matter resembling a slag If this view of the 
nature of inclusions is correct, then the way in which they arc distributed is detd. by 
the circumstance that the complete constitutional diagram of the system cast metal + 
material of the nonmetnthc Inclusions exhibits the phenomena of limited soty in the 
liquid state and forms 2 liquid liyers Nonmrtnlhc inrJiisJons with amp lower 
than tint of the metal are of n totally different character In this case the inclusions 
are in the form of drops and retain their spherical shape while surrounded by the sob li- 
fted metal The third type of nonmetalbc Inclusions is observed in metals with low 
Mn content, considerable quantities of R and low C content In this case practically 
the whole of the R forms l'e sulfide With excess metal, the nonmctallic Inclusions 
solidify at the cml of the crystg process, forming a skin of eutectic nltoy around the 
grains of the segregated metal K I. C. 

Report of research committee on yield point of structural steel, w O M.Witiiry, 
el a! Trot. Am Soe 7>Jfi«r Mateuati JO, Ft I, HI -AS (1010) — In a cooperative 
study, the yield point of specimens nit from structural shapes of lfl different sires and 
shapes, ranging from •/,* plate to 20* girder beam nnd made from steel of 0 U to 0 2d% 
C, 037 to II 71% Mn. was found to range from 2d,000 to 3d, 000 lb /sq. in depending 
on variations in rolling and cooling conditions, on finishing temp, on sire of section 
and position ol the specimen in the section The ratio of yield point by drop of beam 
to tensile strength ranged from 0 50 to 005, lienee it cannot lie estrt. with sufficient 
accuracy from the tensile values There was considerable discrepancy lietween mill 
tests nnd the more cnrefiilly conducted cooperative tests A single specimen will not 
adequately represent the av. properties of heavy girder beams and 11-column shapes 
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and 3 fpermers frea elemjrdjtt £acp“. Torn and web tbotdd U taken. II ecly oce 
b taker, rt thocld com from the irtenrediate ffasje. The mo-t representative 
'peernen is from 82 ctenned.ate location in plates apd angles and frota the creter cf 
the web tfl charnels and I-beams. II tv. Golett 

Methanol propemn d Enish steels. W. E Dajjtt. Free. /nrf. C»nJ £*; 
(Ixxaloc) 237, 23-GU192S) — S pp-rs stresses are calcd. Ir«a (1) the cot load to-break 
d-apara, (2) the elastic d-agram. (3) the pub prJ dapJa. and (4) the torqoe-twsl 
diapam to indicate tie Kress at which ■: p begins for Ees'emer a ad rtetl. open tesrti 
banc, open borth acd (0X2^ C). open hearth aad (0(2T C C) and Ni-Cr Keels 
Elastic twin cha-ges yraduaffy to plastic twin, the chirp being more carted a 
EeMTOer *teeL The elastic chapters are vm.'.ir InA 1 j..» of ptopertiocahtT wry 

Ayr Niccouov Has 

The nacrocu rr— iuoa cf rteeL UetaHogripiic methods esed at the Watertown 
ArteruL IL C Vstaerzrcs. Am 7 Orixzw II, 237-305M&31) — Prrpn. methods 
are diseased and objects cf tests, etc., are corgdered. Examples are pres. Three 
tables on qsaEt.tr erf ttJEntt. etcb=i tmes, etc , are pven. The mterprttatiOT erf 
the petrre rrrra><J on the sspace trf the octal n chsenved. M. F. Bees* 

Seltcira and test treatment cfbaa-tmdroller-beannr Keels. Ea.-nssr F. Dins. 
£“*■ 1 O’ Fmettt 9. 153-CJ 1331)— Ea3 steels ctnio l'V C and 075-1X5^ Cr, 
depends; i epoa 1«2 dan. ScjaTcr a w tare lower Cr coctests Failnres d baHi 
a tema resell from surface (Verts, surface deatlcnuu®, excessive carbide segrepa- 
tioE. and the ccm=ocer delrets rnch as Dd^jes and cert tt sezregat.cn. Steels foa- 
5*f*5 ~ tigh-OCr steel and the cutaaued pads sisch as the Ni hi o. and the 

3^5.0 >i- M«t widely csed steel for cartstired faces u EAE 4CJ5 RoO steels are 
7^ ,t " 1 ' *7”=* *£•* «* rnoiied SAE 4150 analyses aad the cartmnzed 
Pr 1 . Analyses are pro « the vanocs Keels and methods of beat treatment are 
u.LocC. p fwn i ew 
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eutectoid temp , 810®. On cooling a Cu steel from the r-s«hd join range, supersatd. 
*ohd sol ns of Cu in «-Fe, having a structure resembling that of martensite, may be 
obtained; these supersatd sol ns , as well as those contg 0 0-3 4% Cu quenched at 
GOO-SOO®. undergo age hardening on tempenng at 450-000°, but the sepn of the excess 
Cu in a highly dispersed condition and the subsequent coagulation of the particles 
take place very slowly When the steel contains both Cu and C in supersatd solid 
solos , both elements sep in a disperse form on aging at high temps , the 2 reactions 
taking place independently of one another Thus on tempering a quenched steel 
with 0 05% C and 2% Cu at gradually increasing temps , the hardness n«es sharply 
from 100 to 210 at 20° dunng 3 days, then to 220 at 100° because of sepn of excess C . 
the hardness then falls rapidly to 150 at 300°, because of coagulation of the cczvcntitc. 
and rises again to205at 500-550° because of pptn of the Cu The properties of temper- 
hardened forgings of steel with 0 8% Cu and 0 4% Cr resemble those of a Cr-Ni steel 
with a tensile strength of 70 kg /sq ram . l>otli steels are characterized by the regularity 
of their raech properties throughout large cross sections and by tlieir stability on pro- 
longed storage after tempenng D C A. 

The malieabdity of rolled soft steel and a new method for its Improvement Joseph 
V nmSRlsz Iron and Steel Inst. ( London ) Carnegie Scholarship Mem 19, 167-213 
(1030). — Tensile tests and microscopical investigations were performed on a com. 
open hearth mild steel contg C 0 05. Mn 0 20, D 0 02 and S 0 035%. Specimens 
obtained from the same billet (heated to 1350° and rolled in S passes at 1200°) were 
rolled at temps ranging from 12S0* down to 20°. Test pieces were then taken both in 
the direction of rolling and across The following quantities were detd, for various 
degrees of deformation jield point, traction hardness, uniform and total elongation, 
tenacity, stress m contracted section of fracture, malleability, reduction in area, tensile 
strength and no. of grains in a giien field of vision. The changes m properties were 
recorded in graphs as a function of the rolling temp The mam results are summarized 
as follows. Detween 700° and 850° all mech properties have very low values, this 
range may be taken as the dividing line between hot- and cold rolling. Uniform and 
total elongation are at their max. value on rolling at 900° and reach a nun. at 300*. 
Rolling between 200° and 400° pres a fairly const, max. value for yield point, traction 
hardness and tensile strength. At const temp there quantities, os a rule, increase when 
the degree of deformation increases. The tenacity curve shows a nsc at 850°. falls 
rapidly between 850“ and 750°, then rises again at 700° and drops to its lowest value at 
300°. The gram no increases rapidly with decrease m rolling temp, to 850°, but below 
700“ no appreciable change in grain no is found After rolling between 200° and 550“ 
a special etching method with the aid of Fry's reagent bnngs out characteristic slip 
figures at angles of 45“ to the direction of compression parallel to the direction of rolling 
and in the form of horizontal lines across the direction of rolling Rolling at room temp, 
produces merely shpbands, serrated crystal boundaries and broken crystals It is 
suggested that recrystn. of specimens rolled between 200° and 400° will produce the 
finest structures and the best mech. properties. This tentative conclusion is contrary 
to the customary practice of recrystallumg material rolled at room temp. 

H. S v. Klooster 

Carburization and de carburization of earbon steels. Takbjiro Murakami and 
Uarujiro Sekiguciij Telsudo-IIagant (J Iron and Steel Just. Japan) 16, 1015- 
40(1930).— C steels with 029, 0 70. I 02 and 129% C were treated at 800°, 900° 
and 1000° with different kinds of carburizing agents. With pure C powder, decar- 
bunzation was already noticed at S00* in steels whose C content was higher than 
03, especially when the packing was insufficient. Carbonate salts prevent this effect, 
though slight decarbunzation was found at initial stages Carburizing speeds can be 
accelerated by the addn. of BaCOi till the amt. of the salt reaches 40%; the addn of 
NaCOi to this mixt. promotes the tendency. When the carburizing temp exceeds 
900° fine particles of C adhere to the steel surface. It is easy to carburize up to the 
A cm point, but the carburizing speed drops suddenly above this Small quantities of 
moisture in C are preferable for carburization, and the size of C powder has no effect 
on the speed. M Kuroda 

The effect of carbon on the transformation points and hardness of 12% chromium 
steels. Takbjiro Murakami and Yoshiro Fujtt Ktnzoku-No-Kenkyu (J. for 
Study of Metals ) 7, 505-23(1930) — By measurements of the thermal dilatation and the 
magnetization of 8 specimens contg. about 12% Cr with const, and varying C contents 
of less than 2 04% dunng heating and cooling under different conditions, the change 
of transformation points of these specimens was studied. The effect of C on the Ai 
Ai and A, points in slow heating and cooling from 900° and 1100° with different ve- 
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locitiw was carefully observed, and the results were shown In curves The Bnnefl 
hardness of specimens cooled under the same varying conditions as above, or quenched 
in 01 f from WO*, 1000*, 1100* and 1300*. or quenched and tempered at several temps, 
was measured rrom the results, the change of hardness with the C content and with 
the several heat treatments was plotted m several curves anti discussed in detail The 
truer os tructure of these 'penmens and its change under several heat treatments were 
also described . Kcvopa 

Manganese iteel. Heinrich KrBUTZ son Schbelb Gussern-Ztg 27, 9S-UW 
(1930) — A review of the prepn of high Mo steel castings CURTIS L. WILSON 

List of alloys. Wh Campbell. Proc An Soc Teding Sfatenals M, W I, 
330-97(1930) —Campbell's list of non ftrroiis alloys, which has been so useful for 
reference, has t>ocn brought up to date, and greatly enlarged There are about 8<"X) 
compos listed The phys properties of the standard and widely used alloys are given 
from the Am Soc for Testing Materials specifications and other sources 

II. W. Gnxrrr 

Comparison tests on light metal plstoa alloys, hi. v. Sairvaai Z. Mrtallknnde 
22, 417-9(1930) —An app is described for detg the performance of a piston in service. 
Data obtained with it arc used to compart A! alloys and cast Te used in piston manuf 

Robert F. Main, 

Measurements on the euperconduetiTity of alloys. J C. McLennan, J F. Allen 
and J O Wilhelm Trans Roy Soc Can. 13]. 24, beet 3, 53-04(1930). d. Mc- 
Lennan and Quinlan, C A 25, 2050 — The supercond transition points of a no 
of alloys contg Sb, As and Sb wtre measured to compate the effect produced with that 
of metals from other groups Most metals when alloyed with superconductors do not 
affect the supercond appreciably Au apparently lowers the supercond transition 
point of some metals while with one exception the metals of the Hi group ejevatr the 
transition temp of the metal with which they are alloyed Tables giving the transition 
temp for the alloys caamd are included J W. Shivley 

Methods of mechanical testing of light aluminum alloys used la automobile and 
aircraft Construction. S S Nekrvti. 1st Communications AVto Intern Assoc Jot 
Testing of Materials A, 277-02(1930) —Investigations were earned out to det. the 
methods of testing which best show the influence of the following factors heat treat- 
ment, the addition of other metals (Mg, Fe) to the alloy, and methods of casting Ten- 
sile strength, compression strength, elongation and the results of a bending test with a 
single blow are not affected by these factors On the other hand, the following tests 
are sufficiently sensitive to enable the mech properties to be estd and to det the 
influence of the factors under investigation bending strength, limit of proportionality 
under compression, limit of endurance (fatigue test), rupture under repeated blows, 
alternating tensile and compressive stresses by repeated blows and shortening under 
compression. A definite relation exists between the results of these tests and the ele- 
ments of construction The best method for detg the resistance to corrosion is the 
soly test for 15 min in a 10% soln of HC1 There is a relation between the results 
of this test and those of the fatigue tests No difference is observable between the mech 
properties of specimens cut from the main casting and those of specimens cast separately 
A1 alloys can be hardened even if they contain no Mg The addn of Mg up to 0 6% 
and of Te up to 1 0% Increases considerably the hardness and the strength after barden- 
,n R Like all other metals, A1 alloys have a safe limit of fatigue stress. C. J C 
The notch toughness of a few aluminum alloy* especially at low temperatures. 
W A GCldnbr Z Melolliunde 22, 412-6(1930) — Conclusion of a previously pub- 
Iished article (cf C A 24, 6009) The influence of velocity of test, of the Width of the 
test piece, and of the depth of the notch, all at —190° were studied. The relations 
between these conditions is expressed mathematically and graphically, and discussed 
at length with comparison to Fe alloys Robert F, Met m 

»hoT* containing nickel W. C. Drvbrrux Brass World 27, 31-5 
iJrr, — . c ' 1 a £ u * “4 applications of "Y" and "RR" alloys are outlined ’ Y” 

fS? 4 % C“. 2% Ni, 1 6% Mg, balance Al; "RR” contains 1.3-225% Cu, 

13% 1m, 01-1 6% Mg, 0 1-0 8% Ti. 0 6-2 2% Si. balance Al The manuf of Cu 
. * harden “ Wd Cu-Ni hardener is also outlined. Applications of * Y” 

ana kk alloys include aero and automobile engineering, cylinder heads and pistons, 
connecting rods, propellers, crank eases, bus frames, etc W II. Boynton 

addition* to aluminum. II. ROftric Meiallunrt- 
if’-r? 0 is difficult to alloy Ti with Al on account of the high 

0 add TiO» to the Al ore and reduce the 2 together 
n small quantities forms either TiAb or TlAU. a 
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brittle compd Pure A1 has a very coarse grained structure. By alloying with small 
quantities of Ti. 0 01 to 0 03%. the gram sire is reduced considerably This is illus- 
trated by macrographs Sheet Al. 1 mm thick, coctg 0 01-0 19% Ti, was annealed 
at 500 \ stretched cold 2. 5 zed 10% and then annealed at C00° The samples 
*ere etched in HC1-HF to show the recrystn structure With the higher Ti contents 
the gram site was smaller, but the difference was less noticeable with the 10% cold- 
worked samples With Ti free Al recrystn begins at 300*. with 0 19% Ti at 350* 
The influence of these small quantities of Ti on the tensile strength and ductility is 
slight The tensile strength of the samples contg Ti which were hard rolled, and 
those which were annealed at 350*, was slightly higher and the ductility lower For 
those annealed at 450° and 500* the reverse was the case Corrosion tests were made 
by immersing samples for 1 hr at 20° in 4 parts HNOi, 4 parts HjO and 1 part HC1 
The loss in weight increased in the following order annealed at 500° (least), annealed 
at 450°. at 400°, at 350°, hard rolled (most) Samples contg Ti lost less weight than 
those without Ti Those which were annealed during the hard rolling process lost 
more weight than those not annealed C E Macparlane 

Study of iron -aluminum-carbon alloys. O v Ke rr, and O Ju\cwikTH Arch 
EtsenhuUenv 4, 221-1(1930) —The most suitable melting methods for the production 
of Fe-Al C alloys are detd Up to 14% Al. the eutectic temp rises from 1145° to 1300* 
and then slowly falls again With 1% Al, the eutectic point is reduced by about 0 1G% 
C. The greatest formation of graphite lies between 3 and 20% Al, between 12 and 1S% 
Al the melt when chilled is white With increasing Al content 2 new constituents are 
formed Phase I, which is low m C. microscopically homogeneous but easily sol in 
aad; and Phase II, probably an Al-Fe carbide with great stability against acid attack 

H Stoertz 

Electrical conductivity of some bismuth alloys at low temperatures. J C. Mc- 
Lennan, J F. Allen and J O Wilhelm Trans Roy Soc Can. (3] 24, Sect 3, 
25-35(1930) — A no of alloys contg Biwcreprepd and their super-conducting transition 
temps detd with an accuracy of about 0 1*K. The transition temps found were 
58% Bi and 42% Pb 8 8°K , Rose's metal (Bi.SnPb) 8 5*K., Newton's metal (Bi 50. 
Sn 19, Pb 31%) 8 5*K, Wood's metal (Sn 12 5, Cd 12 5, Pb 25, Bi 50%) 8.2*K , 
BuTlj G 4*K , Pb 83 and 17% Sb 6 6®K. The presence of Bi in an alloy tends 
to raise the superconducting temp while the presence of Sb sometimes raises and 
sometimes lowers the superconducting point. The Pb-Bi alloy has a superconducting 
point 1 G*K. higher than any other previously obtained Attention is drawn to the 
inadequacy of all the theories of elec, cond m metals m that they do not account for 
the phenomenon of superconductivity A suggestion is made that superconductivity 
may be due in part, at least, to the directive action of magnetic forces within the atom 

J W Shipley 

Constitution of the cadmium-rich alloys of the system cadmium-silver. P. J. 
Durrant. J.Inst Metals, Advance Copy, No 549, 15 pp (1931) —Alloys contg up to 
40% Ag were studied microscopically and by means of heating and cooling curves There 
are 3 pentectic lines, and 3 solid solas m this area. The solid soly of Ag in Cd is 
6 0% at 343°, and 5 2% at 250°. The second solid soln includes 18-33 5% Ag, the 
third more than 36% Ag Also m Metal Ind (London) 38, 403-0, 415(1931) 

J L Greco 

Copper alloy systems with an a-phase having variable limi ts and their use for the 
hardening of copper. M. G Corson. Rev m(t 27, 83-101, 133-53, 194-213, 265-81 
(1930) — An account is given of the investigations leading up to the development 
cf the so-called "Corson alloys" vkich hare been the sz/bject ol numerous pa tents in recent 
years The alloys consist of Cu with small percentages of Cr. Co, Si, or sihades of Ni, 
Co, Fe or Cr, all of which constituents have a higher solid soly at high temps, than 
at the ordinary temp Between 20" and 1000* the solid soly of Cr in Cu vanes from 
0 05 to 0 8%, of Co from 0 35 to 3 4%, of Co,Si from 0.3 to 3 3%, of NijSi from 0 7 
to 8.2%, of Fe from 0.2 to 3 8% and of Si from 2 8 to 7.5% Alloys contg siliades are 
best hardened by quenching from 800 * to 1000° and aging at 250-450° , these alloys should 
contain a slight excess of the 2nd metal over that required to form its siliade so as to 
insure max. hardening on aging without the serious fall in elec, cond , which is produced 
by the retention of Si in solid soln Photomicrographs of numerous alloys of this type 
are reproduced, and the effect of heat treatment on the mech and elec, properties and 
on the structure is illustrated by graphs and photographs B C. A 

X-ray investigation of copper-arsenic alloys. Nobuyuki Katoh Z. Knit. 76, 
223-34 (1930) (in English) —See C. A 25, 272 L S RamSdell 

Investigation of the effects of impurities on copper. VIL The effect of antimony 
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on copper VIII. The combined effect of antimony end ereenlc on copper. S I 
ArchbuttandW C IhcTTOEKii J /"rt ifetals . Advance copy. No 546,33 pp (1931); 
cf C A 24, 2705 —Alloys contg levs than 0 02% O weie investigated Those coot? 
up to 0 47% Sb rolled hot. while one with 0 85% Sb was hot short Annealed ingots 
contg up to 0 85% Sb could be cold rolled All alloys contg 0 47% or less Sb could 
be rolled into thin sheet Sb increases the strength without appreciably affecting the 
ductility The endurance limit of the annealed 0 47 Sb alloy was 7.8 tons / sq in 
as compared with 5 or f. tons/sq in for pure Cu The softening temp is raised try So. 
its effect being greater than that of As The limit of soly of Sb in solid Cu was detd 
microscopically as approx 10% The addn of As to alloys contg Sb had only m slight 
effect on the properties All of the alloys had high impact strengths. J. L. G 
The equilibrium diagram of copper-tm alloys. Matsujiro Havascmi and Seiji 
N'isiiigori Rtnzoiu A'o Renkyu ( J for Study of Metals) 7, 535-5 1 ( 1 930) ""There 
are many structures of Cu Sn alloys (especially those contg 10-10% Sn) that are hardly 
explainable by any of the existing diagrams The latest diagram is probably that of 
Raper H and N prrpd bar specimens of 15 cm length and 5 mm diam in spile 
of their glass IiVc brittleness and measured the change of elec resistance and the thermal 
dilatation on heating Thermal analyses and microscopical eiamiu on the quenched 
specimens were made, and the equil of the system in the solid state was detd There are 2 
lntermctallic compds , namely, Sands in this region, corresponding to the chem formulas 
Cu«. Sn« and CuiSn The corapil a formerly considered to have the formula CiuSn, 
is proved to be CilSHi as pointed out b> Westgren The compound ij undergoes a 
transformation at 075° to the solid soln y Thu transformation accompanies an 
expansion of 0 56% of its linear dimension, which is twice as great as that of y von 
too iron There arc 3 eutectoid transformations at 510*. 570* and 030*. corresponding 
to the equil a + J = 0 * + 7 = < and 5 + n = y. and 2 pentectic t ram 
formations at 580* and 62>*, corresponding to the equil i (S + • an(1 XnCcT 
0 + v The transformation of 4 and y into « accompanies a linear expansion of 0.25%. 
which is nearly equal to the expansion of 7 iron into o-iron The typical dilatation 
temp and resistance temp curves of the samples are shown The change of the di- 
rection of the curves on heating exactly coincides with the equil diagram given The 
existence of the new phase < is also clearly proved by the microscopic examn of the 
quenched specimens M. KtntJDA 

X-ray examination of the lattice structure of the t phase of the copper- tin system. 
J O LrNDE Ann Physik J5). 8, 124-8(1931) —An alloy with exactly 25 at % Sn 
was prepd from pure materials, melted in a II atm and carefully homogenized After 
powdering in an agate mortar it was heated in an evacuated glass tube for 40 hrs at 
400* and then subjected to the x ray examn with an angle range of 25-75*. Extra 
fines, not formerly observed were found, which could not be identified as lines of the 
hexagonal lattice with only 2 atoms in the elementary range These lines were found 
to be surprisingly strong by choosing an 0 2 mm camera opening and an exposure of 17 
hrs Being dissolved into their a doubles, they could be measured very well The 
indices of all the lines observed could be detd These extra lines found indicate a 
regular distribution ot the 3 kinds of atoms in the lattice, which is in agreement with 
the low elec resistance of CujSn. It was not possible to find a simple at- arrangement, 
with hexagonal symmetry, which would exptain all the lines observed The lattice 
appears to be very complicated Lfopolo PeSSEL 

Alloys of iron, nickel and chromium. M A Grossman 1st Communications 
Sew Intern Assoc for Teshnf of Materials A. 97-103(1930) —A review of the properties 
and uses of these alloys Fe Ni alloys are used with various proportions of Nl to give 
i-ocr low thermal expansion, high permeability and to form permalloy 

(iB/o M) Fe Cr alloys are used for their stainless properties and stiffness at high 
temps J.i Cr alloys (80-90% Ni, 20-10% Cr) give high elec resistance combined 
with resistance to oxidation and are therefore used for elec, heating elements Fe Cr 
alloys are rustless, readily worked and have a high creep stress Alloy Steels may 
contain from 0 5 to 4% Cr. giving great hardness, or from 0 5 to 5% Ni to give toughness 
M and Cr may also be combined with other alloying elements E J C 

v-i ensile . P ro P ertles of alloy steels at elevated temperatures as determined by the 
short-time" method. William Kahlbaum. R. L Dowdell and W. A Tccker 
Bur Standards J Research 6, 190-218(1931) —The materials tested were a plain carbon 
steel an d commercial alloys of Cr. V and Fe with and without addns of W. Si or Al. 
also Lr W. Ni Mo and several austenitic steels with and without W Metallography 
■ U<3y . ^ eYea e , ver ? little lntercryst. weakness and no marked or significant change in 
structure resulting from the high temp tests The addn of W increases the •‘structural 
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stability" of the austenitic alloys Hardness was detd as a further indication of 
tempering which might have occurred during the heating A comparison of short- 
time” test and "flow test” for pearhtic and austenitic steel is included. R- R 
Mec hani cal and physical properties of magnesium alloys. J5 I. Arcus ctt. 2 si 
Communications ,Y«r Intern Assoc for Testing of Materials A. 251-6(1930) — A review 
of the results of the investigations earned out during recent years on Mg and its alloys. 
Important progress has been made in regard to punt> of the metal and foundry technic, 
but intensive research is necessary regarding heat treatment and modification processes 
Al. Zn and Cu are the chief alloying elements at present in com use. and curves are 
given showing the tensile strength and ductility of binary alloys of Mg with these metals 
os well as with Ni Four tables are also included showing the results of numerous 
tests earned out by various bodies on Mg alloys E J C. 

Compression diagrams and temperature-hardness curves of some lead-tin-anti- 
mony alloys. Edcsrd Hertel axd Arthur D either MrtaJl-srtnsckaft 10, No 7, 
125-6(1931) — Compression stress strain diagrams were prepd for 12 Pb-Sn-Sb alloys, 
with samples 20 mm dum and 25 mm high the load was applied at the rate of 0 01 
mm per sec. These results and Bnnell hardness tests are shown in the tabulation. 
In 10 x ray damns . the existence of a tetragonal Sn rich, a trigonal Sb-nch and a 
cubic constituent was found and the absence of any definite Sn-Sb compds was proved 


No Sn rb 51) Ct 
100 

100 

100 

100 

I 50 50 

II 4S 4S 4 

11! 44 44 12 

IV 42 42 16 

V 40 40 20 

VI 40 40 15 5 

VII 40 45 10 5 

VIII 40 40 15 3 

IN 40 40 12 3 

X 40 40 9 3 

XI 40 40 15 3 

XII 42 42 10 2 


Load kc /*] mm. at 
0!*; 0«r, oft ISC, 3grj 
Compression 

2 51 2 94 3 40 .3 7 403 
2 07 2 5S 3 OS 339 3 C9 
5 31 8 (VI 12 51 Broke 

2 57 4 09 4 77 5 20 5 49 

3 42 4 59 5 56 5 81 5 86 

4 26 7 00 7 47 7 77 

4 36 G (H 7 95 8 51 8 8» 

4 S7 6 53 8 S6 9 75 10 19 

5 11 7 33 9 89 10 45 10 87 

4 44 6 87 9 39 9 9S 10 23 

4 78 7 10 9 89 10 40 10 67 

2 55 3 10 5 17 6 71 6 87 


63 0 

14 5 

15 6 
24 9 


1 33 
1 43 
1 54 
l 4S 
1 21 


C. E Mactarlaxe 

S3t er-ca dmium alloys. E R. Thews. Devi. Goldschmiede-Ztg 33, 56-8(1930). 

B. C. A. 

Alloys of zme and manganese. X. Parravaxo axd V Moxtoro. Mem. cccad 
Italia. Class e sci fis. mol e not I, Chim. No 4. 19 pp — A studv of the binary allov 
Zn-Mn by the x ray method. Alloys studied contained up to 23.3% Mil In these 
alloys 3 different phases were detd. - (I) a solid sola of Mu in Zn. the i phase, with 
hexagonal lattice that is similar to that of Zn. having up to 0 9S% Mb, (2) an < phase 
with hexagonal lattice different from that of Zn. This corresponds to the compd. 
MnZnr, which contains 16 atoms (2MnZnr), (3) a y phase, with body-centered cubic 
lattice, casrespoadixg to the compd MaZot arid hxvurg -IS atoms (l2^IaZai1 per rai( 
fettle- . G T. Motoe 

The influence of third metals upon the constitution of the brasses. HL The 
effect of bn. O B suer and M Haxsex Z. Hei&tunde 22, 405-11(1930). — Con- 
tinuation of previously published articles (cf C A 25, 1202). The exptl. methods are 
described and the results expressed m diagrams representing sections of the ternary 
system The results are s umma rized m a partial ternary three-dimensional diagram. 

T * Robert F Mehl 

Influence of the degree of rolling on the properties of e-brass. X. DarroEvrov 
ant> V. Bugakov. Meisll^irtsckaft 10. 1-6(1931) -o- Brass (6205% Cu. 3703% 
Zn) was rolled to thick n esses corresponding to reductions varying from 0 to 80%. 
The tensile strength, elastic limit, elongation. Bnnell hardness, the soly in HNO, 
• a ® the micro- and x ray structure m the rolled condition were investigated. Be- 
tw ' een reduction there is a ent region where all c uri e s of properties plotted 

against % redaction show discontinuities. On annealing at 200* the change in proper- 
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ties Incomes continuous, showing that the discontinuities ai 
Deep-etch testofhrs,^ 

0 4’ sp gr ) and 10%’by sol of HCI (l 18 sp gr ) clearly jlT" 

tmuity of the structure caused to muni crystal ordcndnt ^C.^^ 

Some properties of silicon Ai-bromes. I. J Bkicb p,. base allots 

conv No 547, IS pp (1031) -The effect of Si on the mcch properties ofCubasea ^ 
contg 5 TV. and 10% Al was detd The alloys were tested ^^" d an d a few 

by heating to WO* followed by al rs°T ! '"S- quenched t0 2 % S. 

SSSES th^r^rTu^m^^ Si^n^t^stAngth 

SS rapidly Art annealed 5% Al. 3 5% Si alloy has the properties of a 10 , 0 Ai 
alloy The addn of up to 4% Si to the 7'A/o S ! l £ 2 y , v^is solowM to 
strength and decreases ductility \\ith more than 3 % S' the ^u ( ctiht Y » , 
render the alloy useless The addn of even 1% S. to the 10% A 1 all 
s cry low ductility A microscopic study of the alloys is included Also 
131, 49S-500(1931) 

Repairing pewter. A Gyles 


„ tfipn/ 

J L. Gregg 
Bwu H’wU 27. 27-8(1031) -Tta °! 

- - for the reconditioning 


pewter in the old days is outlined and practical notes are given for the recon iuo * 
S old pewter vessels In rtpa.nng old pewter vessels, dents must be removed and au 
surfaces must be perfectly clean A good solder consists of Bi SO. Sn _o B 

riuies are rosin, Gallipoli oil. olive oil and a mist of rosin and olive oil • 

A sand-cast test bar for specification purposes for aluminum allov “*“£**• 

Archbutt 1st Communications Nev Intern Assoc for Ttslmt o] Maleriau A,- 

a sand-cast bar prepd in sand molds of si 


special 


y 01 widely varying gas rouieuu »» , 

n bars so prepd are compared with corresponding 
nf similar dimensions. The nresenec or absence of gas is 


(1930) —Investigation into the u 
and simple type, with Y-allo” 
machining and tensile testa o 

obtained from chill-cast bats oi similar dimensions, inc “XT, trie dfect 

clearly indicated in the results from the sand-cast bars, while relatively little 
is seen in the tests on dull-east bars _ .' n J 3 ._ « 

Magnesium alloy castings. E Player Xletol Ini (London) 38, 7-10. 
(1931)— A review is given of the properties and foundry practice The appuCTi 
of a special flux Elrasal which is to prevent the contamination of the metal u d»oi • 
as well as the use of powd S in the core material, to obtain dean castings. *- 
The mechanical work of cutting and dressing rough castings. M KV**e - 
Z Xlitattkunde 22, 3S2-G(1930) —A discussion is given of the evaluation ol tne mc«.- 
work performed, and its relation to design, by chisels, milling cutters, saws, g*> * 

wheels and sand blast The article is too detailed to permit adequate abstracting 

Robert F. MEm- 

Some notes on a “bumed-on” casting. L. W. Boltov Bull Bril Cast ron 
Research Assoc 1931, No 31, 312-3— Bureau Report No 6S describes P h 3 fs, f“u‘ 1 - 
microscopic tests of a gray iron casting 1 5 in thick, which had an almost cucul __ 
about 3 m in diam filled in by burning on new metal R Kimb 

Some new facts of a chemical nature in the field of corrosion investigations an 
the protection of metallurgical products against corrosion. Jean Cournot, dus* 
chtm 47, 802-25(1930) — A review is giien Among the protective processes 
tioned. the electroplating of Ni. Cd, Cr and parkenzing are discussed in greater ue 

Lepold Tessel 

Two years’ progress in corrosion resistance. John A Mathews. FaP* ' ‘j’ . 
J 92, No 10, 57-8(1931) —A brief review is given of some of the causes of fauns** ”* 
18-8 alloys, particularly in the sulfite industry The latest metallurgical tneo 
are given relative to C pptn , and the need for proper heat treatment of metals is *“***, 
as well as the chem. compn of the alloys Means of preventing metal embn ttiem e 
is indicated A PapiyeaU COUTURE 


The resistance of electrodeposits to corrosion, with special reference to •*Jr n *5S 
and zinc. W S Patterson Metal Ind (London) 36, 527-9, 579-82, 632(1930) 
the 3 different types of corrosion of electrodeposits only the 1st is discussed the cony- 
sion of the coating metal considered as a continuous envelope sealing completely » 
metal it is protecting The effects of impurities and of porosity of deposits upo 
corrosion were studied under a variety of conditions Electrodeposited ana not- 

galvatuzed Zn are compared Cd is regarded as an excellent coating for indoor wors 

or for mild conditions of exposure, but for outdoor work where rain and atm poUUtio 
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Corrosion resistance of light alloys H. Sutton lit Communication New Intern 
Asioc for Test i ng of Materials A, 3QI 8(1930) —A review of the more important Work 
of British investigators K J C 

The corrosion of aluminum easting alloys. It. Stervek Rainer 7. Metals 
kun*le 22, 317 451(1930) —The sensitivity of A1 casting alloys toward corrosion is 
dependent upon the enmpn and upon the corrosive agent Contrary to the usual 
opinion that the corrosion of Al alloys cannot be improved by addns . it has been shown 
that all those substances which are effective in sepg Fc and Si are effective in improving 
the corrosion resistance It is not certain that a protective coating forms on Al alloys 
inhibiting further action, though the effect of small addns of Sb and III furnish some 
support for such a belief Other addns decrease the concision resistance, especially 
Cu The application of special alloys to special conditions is discussed R F M 
Corrosion resistance of aluminum and its alloya. M Bossiiard 1st Communi- 
cations New Intern Assoc for Testing of Materials A, 293-30"] ( 1030) — The great re- 
sistance which Al offers to the action of air, water and aq salt solns is due to the for 
mation of a skm of oxide Corrosion must be divided into 2 classes according to the 
way in which it occurs (1) general corrosion, soly , (2) local corrosion, formation 
of holes Ceneral corrosion occurs only under the action of corrosive agents which 
dissolve the oxide On the other hand, corrosive agents causing local corrosion have 
at first no oxide dissolving qualities The ability to dissolve the inert surface layer 
locally si a secondary c fleet of el cctrochcm action The effect ot smpunlica (Tc, Si, 
Cu, Mg, Zn and Mn) on the corrosion of Al is also discussed E J C 

Studies of corrosion in aluminum and aluminum alloyi under the microscope. 
II Rdmuo. Z Metallkunde 22, ,302-1(1 010). cf C A 24 , 1835 —From microscopic 
studies reported R. concludes (1) that deliberate or accidental inclusions arc more 
noble to corrosive attack than the Al matrix, (2) that pores or voids offer assistance 
to the progress of corrosion, (1) that according to the nature of the attacking substance 
corrosion may proceed intergranularly or along strings of inclusions, or it may proceed 
concentrically from the starting point without regard for structure— the first is typified 
by the attack of sea water or sea water accelerated by 11,0, the second by boiling 
phenol or dil 1I,SO« The purer the Al the fewer are the inclusions from which attack 
might start. Corrosion resistance may also be improved by heat treatment. 

Rodert T Mum, 

Corrosion of early Chinese bronzes. Wu F Collivs J Inst Metals, Advance 
copy. No 548, 21 pp ( 1 03 1 ) — The probahle mechanism of the formation of patina on early 
Chinese bronze is discussed In light of the corrosion studies made in England and the 
mechanism of mineral formation S was probably not a factor in the corrosion of the 
Chinese bronzes The ancient Chinese bronzes are unique in contg appreciable quan- 
tities of Pb The analyses of a large no of these bronzes are given The data also 
include the probable period of origin J L Gregg 

Corrosion of ateel water pipes by stray electric currents. Otto Rottie. Rev 
brastl chim 2, 24'>-64{1930) — After a period of 1-2 years, pipes showed holes which 
from appearances and the presence of FeCI, at places not yet perforated made the 
deduction reasonable that the damage was caused by continuous elcc current R 
tested pipes at vanous points of the city and found that they were positively charged 
in relation to the soil around them, the p d from the Voltage of the trolley car power 
lines had a max. of 10 v. It was possible to reproduce in the lab funnel-shaped holes 
full of FeCI,, similar to the ones in the city water pipes. The perforations occur where 
the asphalt protection is damaged and the elec current is permitted to pass A diagram 
is given John M Ladino 

Experiments with coal-fired pot-annealing furnaces. II Stabler Stahl u Risen 
50, 381-01(1930) — An attempt has been made to elucidate some questions regarding 
annealing time, fuel consumption, choice of pot, etc , arising from an analysis of the 
details of operation of annealing furnaces in a no of works The max and min. temps, 
within the heating stock, in a semi gas-fired furnace capable of accommodating 5 potsl 
have been detd as a function of the time The annealing time, t. e , the time required 
for the min. temp within the material to reach the arbitrarily chosen value of 700 s . 
w a linear function of the wt. of the charge (IF) and is given by the equation T — 
£• + KW, where T. is the time required for the inner wall of the empty pot to reach 
<00\ The temp difference, t^., - f„, 8 , when /„i 0 «• 700*. increases linearly with the 
wt of the charge until the latter rraches about 1500 kg , when it passes through a max 
and thereafter decreases By suitably regulating the heating conditions, the char- 
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actenstic temp curves (W and W as functions of the time) can be ^aned to OTfTt - 
spocd with any desired teat treatment ot the material. The ca Jen. of the emoency 
of the plant from the annealing time is discussed and illustrated by 1 or . nappies. 

Press welding of iron. Hants Essex Arck Eismhixm. 4,_ 199-3X1(1930) -—'E- 
Arts. the relationship between the prrss weldability of pure Fe or Fe-C al’oys and temp 
welding pressure, surface properties and gram size Three dimensional diagrams ; are 
given. in which tensile strength is plotted against temp and C content ©I press- wtldea 
Fe-C alloys. With pure Fe. the strength of the welded surface increases with temp 
The s mall er the gram sue the core suitable is the material for welding. »"-d *t higher 
temps, the welding ability increases markedly with welding pressure. W ith mo r a sst 
C content m pure Fe-C alloys, the temp range suitable for press welding becomes lower 

H. Stoertx 


The chemistry and metallurgy of Be (Dr sow) 6. Sidelights on Ca as applied to 
brewing (Sttetwardmn) Id. The melting point in the W-Re system (BECXER. Moras) Z. 
Superstructure and magnetic susceptibility in the system’ Cu-Au (Seemanv, ootJ 2- 
An and Ag solutions (Bnt. pat. 33S.3S3) 18. Clarifying suspensions (of ores] (Oer. 
517,053) 13. Apparatus for estimating the humidity of foundry sand (Ger. pat. 517,. w 
1. Crystals of metals (U. S. pat 1.793,072) 18. 


French, Herbert J . The Quenching of Steels. Cleveland: Am. Soc. for Steel 
Treating 177 pp , . _. 

MCveer, Georc Das Platin’ Gewmnung, Handel, Verwendcng. Leipzig: w • 
DiebenerG m.b H. 130 pp M 0 75 

Sen*. Jean: L’almflec. Pans Revue de Falominum et de ses applications. 
11 PP- 


Recovering ore Talues on an adhesive surface. Rote* LrcxEKBACH- U. S. 
1,792,544. F«t 17 Candle tar with an oil thinner such as crude petroleum is “ 
sepg ore constituents such as An. Ag, Pt or other metals. N'l silicate may be ad(-ed 
to assist in sepn. of gang 

Apparatus for amalgamation of metal constituents in ores. Edgar W. Mters. 
U & 1,794,090. Feb 24. Structural features. 

Rednciag iron from iron ozjde ores. TVic. W. Percy. V. S. 1.792.507, Feb. 17. 
Preheated ore is charged into a reducing chamber and subjected to the reducing action 
of gases comprising CO and H, and after the gases have passed from the reducing cham- 
ber a portion of them is withdrawn. The temp of the remaining gases is maintained, 
and they are caused to pass downward through a bed of in candescent Cm* bottom- 
blown gas regenerator eatenor to the reducing chamber and thence return into the 
bottom of the reduction tone at a temp at which complete reduction of the Fe oxide 
will take place App is described. 

Working_up lead ores and waste. M etauxeseelsciiavt A--G. Ger. 514,679. 
April 29, 1927 Pb ores and waste contg Pb. such as flue dust, are worked up in a 
completely rotatable cylinder furnace in which metals such as Zn, Cd and As are volatil- 
ized as oxides- The Pb is obtained, without the addn. of C. by the thermal reduction 
of PbSO, and PbS with production of SO, and SCV App is described 

Working up ores containing rmc, fead and copper. Albert F. MkiWOW*- 
Ger 514,537 . Dec. 24. 1924 A wet process for working up these ores consists in sepg 
the Zn and Pb as soh fluosihcates. leaving the Cu. The Zn and Pb fluosiheates are 
^pd.by fractional crystn and worked up to obtain the metal with regeneration of HF. 
The Cu remains mostly as CnS and is worked op m the usual way. The detailed step* 
of the sepn. of the ZnSiF, and PbSiF, are given. 

Treating zinciferous ores. A. Fomikt and N Saindexichin Bnt. 337,636. Oct 
19. 1929 \ o la tile metals in Zn bearing ores contg. S are extd. by blowing air in - 

****** 0019 a On 3 traveling layer of the ore. first onto ore alone for desulfunzatnW 
and thm onto the hot roasted product together with reducing C. App is described- 
Lt t A. 24, 4499 

. Tin from ores, etc. Soc. d’^lectro-chisiib, D'fet-ECTSLO-jrfnAU-CiiClE et eES 
2S mi) fet£Cm2cxs c 'Uccs-E Bnt. 338,149. June 22, 1929. See Fr. 692.640 (C. A ■ 

* nd refining metals. Ilntscn. Kcfver- csd Messc-cscertb, A.-G 
t Cyrano Tama, inventor) Ger 514,612, Aug 31, 1923. Metals and metallic compos- 
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of dittoing in p art *cr*d hx placing them near the perforated bend of a tube and 
heating to the \anoin fiMnt temp*, of the metals or compd*. bv elec induction 

Metal granules from molten metal. lWKt-*n'rr-Mrru. A G Or Mt.l'OA. IVc. 
C, 1*0. IVtab of app for atouunug the molten metd art described 

Fi<Mtmg roetil powders. John R Cun vto Richarxlwxn Cal. l T iv l.TVM l fv'v\ 
Manli .! A dr> pn»d metal such #s I r u treater) with a Volitile o»lv liquid such a* 
bensene. ami after the liquid i> cvupd the jvwdcr i, ds pitted swan aq <obi of a metal 
valt such as a Cn -salt <oln. the met >1 of whuh will lw rrpluvd bx the metal of the 
powder, anvl the resulting powxUr is con-ohdated into a foil «xn the mu fact of the soln 
1 he product thus (ittiml i» Mutable for mtrpatmt into foils bx the actum of an elec 
current 

Treating impure lead containing copper and arsrnie. John 11 ScnrimTNURU* (to 
Hunter Hill Millnan Muting »\ Conorntratinjc C»» ) 1 S. I 7W 1*17. March .1 T»w 

Ronrmtt Cu and \* in thi form id dross fnun hot impure leid to pnnte the lead the 
initial tiros* i% <>. mi tiled o’T fri'tn a nod ten rai« of the material and the material of the 
molten nuo i* caused to cxvitmuouslx virxulate ias In the action of a propeller sub- 
merged tit the Katlu in a disnM app > d iwnw-aixtlx from and then upwntdlv to the 
surface of the Kith A charge of \1i«Cl is introduced into the circulating molten 
nu« to «tp the On and \s from the l'b so that the tirst two will n<t bv upward currents 
attd prautr to the surface Tlie dross «< shimmed <*•? to recover the Cn and As from it 
w Inle the mass i\ qiue«cx nt. the treatment with N IliOl and i ircnl ttton of the mitenal Is 
rcpeatetL and the temp of tl e mi« is grxdiullx reduced a* the process proceeds to 
fteere the Cu ami As and facilitate their i«o!uion b\ nr non of their rclittvelx* lusher 
in jvv as compared with l'b. so that the tlma will graduallx become drier as the process 
proceeds 

Separation of gases such as sulfur dioxide from smelter fumes hp adsorption under 
pressure. Kitoltii I. lf\«ain and 1V« H Pxkcsw (to American Smelting & Refining 
Co.), U S. 1.7VU... March A An adsorbent matirial such as silica cxl mav be 
used and during “desorbing" suihetent heat is suppl esl to the mitenal to KaUncc the 
latent heat id vuponration of the gns and to mnnt-tm the temp of the matenal sub- 
stantially constant, so that the process Is camesl out *ubd tnfiallx* i<othennallx\ 

Ladle for melting metals (suitable for use in dental work). K. HnruR*. Prit. 
S5S,ftU, Jan. 11, l'h>> Structural features of a double walled ladle the jicket of 
which mav tv filled with gbcerol or other snitabV liquid 

Molding sand mixture for use in easting Iren, steel, brass, etc. Rnv Cross (to 
Mica Product* Civ) l' S. l.7V»\0U. March A Inert material such as sand and 
clav is mixed with about .’-’>'7 of bentonite ttvateil to mxie*«e its jelling power 
(suitable bv conjoint iw of MgO. Ca alumhutr. Ca sihcite p,\rtland cement or blast- 
furnace slag) 

Hinder for mold materials such as sand. Movror S. Cj.«vy"f U. S. 1.TM.SSS, 
March A Sawdust. re«itt and parafhn oil arc iiscvl together 

Coating molds such as those for casting automobile engine pistons, etc. N'ntsoN 
J QilW (to Metal Costings Holding Con') l' tv l.*'M..i!ts March S Various 
roecn details arc described for applung a liquid contg refractor** material such as 
MgO to matrix surfaces from a n.wilc tirst placed close to the «mfi« to build up a 
relatively thick coating rapnllv and then held at a greater distance from the surface 
to produce a surface coating which has the dcMivd d-gree of porosity 

Ingot mold. Row van R Wimvuv (to Vulcan Mold and Iron Civ'. V S. l.TVhV 
CVVv March S Ingot molds arc made of cupola ci<t iron which contains less than 
t* lVi r o Sand has a high resistance to eracVing tl rough sodden expansion 

Hot top for ingot molds. Wm If. Rvu sue (to Valiev Mould Jfc I ton CortO V. S. 
l.TSCSoS, leb 17. 

Hot top tor ingot molds. Xikuar!' TnuiR (toInsulatexlTi'pCcv). U Sv 1,*«LS4P, 
March 3. 

Composite ingots. W, Atnsvis and T Sttin Itrit 3AS.WW. Aug 2S, Ite*\ In 
casting ingi'ts suitable for tolling into “ Vignotcs" raiK etc . tl c partition for «cpg 
the molten mctaK fonm-ig the ingot is made of practically pure iron and mav tie per- 
forates! or woven 


Ingots for producing non-porous articles such as rock drill pistons, etc. Low G 
1'IRTII (to 1 irth-Strthtig yteel Civ) l* iv I.71Vi.\M. l'cb 17. Metal such as steel 
is cast into an ingot lux mg a lvd> porti.xn and ilacgrs extending from the fatter, the 
flanges are Uingmwhnallv sepd from the Kwh- portion, and prvvlucts such as pistons, 
xalx-e scats vw x*alxes are formed ftxun the fiaagev 
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Apparatus for die-easting metal articlea Frani F M avtki (to F nedneb J. Haas) 
l S 1 T93.110.Fcb 17. Structural features. 

Casting metals. IIarrv Aum Schwarts. Get 5I4.S75. Mar. 4. 1974 App 
for casting metals with cooling br a circulating liquid is described . 

Casting slab ingots from de ondired steel. Fun. Gathmann U.S- 1,793.311. 
Feb 17 App and various details for controlling solidification are described. 

Casting blooms of aluminum. Llvtr I* McCLtu (to Aluminum Prod nets Co.) 

U S 1,792 MS. Feb 17 Meeh features. , con 

Casting al umin um alloy pistons, etc. Frits Fcttkeniiactl U. o. i,.w-vonj, 
Feb 17 A1 is melted and Si is added in an amt. about IS To or somewhat more of the 
metal nm t , and to this ta:rt are added particles of hard material such as Ag Cn, ", 
Be, Zr Mg Ti V. Mn Moor Cr to approx. 5*^ of the ultimate metal miiL The molten 
mass is poured into a vertical mold and chilled, so that the hard metal particles are 
distributed over the surface of the casting . 

Aluminum eastings. Theodor Lajule. Swiss 143 0S1. May 11. 1929 In mat- 
ing A1 castings, NaCt. KCL K»SO«, wood -charcoal du«t, Na,RiOr lOlliO and cryolite 
arc added to the molten metaL These addns. prevent oxidation of the Al, adsorption 
of N, II or COt and remove T e. Si. etc., as scum 

Castmg copper alloys. Arthur KiRcrmor Ger 513.73S, April 16. 1924. Twc* 
eastings of Cu alloys are produced by adding CuO to the molten metal just belorc 
casting in the proportions of l to 2 parts CuO to 50 parts of metal 

Casting "stainless steel" or similar alloys. W. E Martin and J A. BE*t.T> 
Brit. 337,413. July 2*'. 192*1 Structural dt tails are described of sand molds which 
may t>e combined with chills and wire reinforcing in their walls. 

Alloys of tungsten or molybdenum carbides. Fried Kauri* A -G (Hermann 
Voigt] inder and Otto Kaufels, inventors) Ger 5 14.723. May 3, 190S. See BnL 
310,876 (C A 24, 534) 

Ore-roasting muffled-retort fumace. Howard S Bajlei and Rat A. Bennett 
(Bailey to Bennett) U S 1.792.470. Feb 17 

Cal cm e-dust seal for ore-roistmg furnaces. Benjamin G Call (to American 
Smelting and Refining Co ) US 1,793,274, Feb 17. Structural features. 

Blast-furnace tuyere. E Pom.. A Wacner and GtrrEiiorrvtmcSBtrrrtt Ones 
ha use v A -G Bnt 33S 130. May 10. 1929 

Tuyere for blast furnaces. Holmes B Grontncfr. V S. 1 .793.34 9. Feb 24. 
Urymg air for furnace blasts. G Malloth Bnt 33S2544, Aug 23. 1929 See 
Gcx 515.216 (C A 25,1430) 

Multi-trough hearth fumace for distULng metals such as line, mercury and cad- 
mium. E M S. Industrial Processes, Ltd , R. A Stokes and EGL Roberts. 
BnL 337,471, Aug 3.1929 Structural features. . 

Metallurgical furnace suitable for annealing, etc. Josetii Harris ctov (to Joseph 
Ifamngton Co ) U S I.792.G3S. Feb 17 Structural features. _ 

Furnace suitable for continuous heating of metal sheet bars, slabs, billets, etc. 
Frank J U inder (to Allegheny Steel Co ) U. a 1.793 037. Feb 17. 

Furnace for heating metal billets and sheets. A. Smallwood and J Fallon. 
Bnt 337,302, June 25. 1929 Structural features 

Fumace for beat treatment of small articles in baskets or other containers. Frank 
T. Cope (to Elcctnc Furnace Co ) US 1,794,151, Feb 24. 

Heating salt baths for heat treatment of metals. Arthur E Belus. U. S 
1.702,674, Feb 17 A low voltage a. e. is continuouslj passed directly through the 
bath material between an electrode immersed in the bath and the metal wall of the pot 


_. Heat treatment of loaded eleetneal conductors. V E Lrco (to Electrical Research 
Products, Inc ) BnL 33S 169 Nov 24,1923. In mating Cu conductors loaded with 
magnetic material, with heat treatment, the Cu is first heated to about 1000 * in the 
presenc e of a reducing agent such as charcoal (in a closed vessel in a resistance furnace) 
and afterward the loading material is applied, followed by further heat treatment and 
annealing App is described 

Apparatus for conveying materials such as metal bars or sheets through he**" 
teeatmg furnaces. Leonard Larson (to Republic Steel Corp.) U S 1.793.940. 
Feb 24. Structural features. 

ci, *? p !£®?' ls i or ,* ni V; a h n [: arched metal sheets. Wit E Watkins (to Copper riM e 
Sheet & Tube Co ) U S 1.794.C59, March 3 Structural features 
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I zoo. Walter C. Ci_tEX- U. S 1,792,967. Feb 17 For producing a sub- 
stantially C free metal, iron is melted and heated air is blown through it until about 
75% of the Fe is converted into oxide, the residual air is displaced with N' and heated 
H is then blown through the mass until the oxide is reduced to metal and until the C 
content of the metal is reduced to the desired hunt. 

Cast iron, Edward R. Williams (to ValcanMold and Iron Co ) U S. 1,793,26s, 
Feb 17 For making cast iron with a pearbtic structure, a charge of low Si and C 
contents is melted, the S content is reduced to below 0 05%. the molten metal is poured 
into a mold which ts at room temp and the casting is cooled normally without appli- 
cation of external heat- 

Cast iron. Meehavtte Metal Corp Bnt_ 337.844, Aug 13. 1929 Iron which 
has been produced by methods such as are described in Brit. 210,118 (C. A 18, 1640), 
Bnt. 292.164 (C A 23, 1382) and Ent 312.126 (C A 24, 819) ts beat treated by main- 
taining the casting at a temp above the Ac ( point (abont 800 *) for over 12 hrs and then 
cooling (the first stage of cooling — as from about 900" to about 540* — being at a rate 
not exceeding about 10 * per hr ) 

Iron and iron alloys. T D Veysev and N A Ziegler (to Associated Electrical 
Industries, Ltd.) Bnt. 333.409, Jan. 18, 1929 For obtaining iron or alloys of Fe 
with Ni or Si. substantially free from C and O, there is added to the material such a 
quantity of either C or O that these elements are present m substantially equal atomic 
proportions and the material is melted while simultaneously removing the products 
of combustion as they are formed (as by evacuation or passing an inert gas through 
the furnace) C may be added as such and O may be added as free O, air or an Fe 
oxide or oxide of an alloying ingredient The product may be allowed to solidify in 
a vacuum and cooled slowly from 900-1200* to normal trmp (with previous hot working 
if desired) 

Heat treatment of iron and steel sheets. Herbert M. Cox and Cary M. Sscth 
( to Republic Steel Corp ) U. S 1,792,573. Feb 17 The sheets are heated to a temp, 
near the lower cnt. point of the metal and maintained at this temp for a time varying 
from l /r-6 mi n , then heated to a temp above the upper cnt. potnt of the metal, 
maintained at such temp for 2-6 mm., then cooled rapidly to a temp below the lower 
cnt. potnt of the metal, maintained at such t em p for 2 mm- or less, reheated to a t e mp, 
near the lower cnt. point of the metal, maintained at this temp for 2-8 mm. and then 
permitted to cool to atm temp This treatment gives the metal good drawing and 
stamping properties. 

Protecting iron and steel from corrosion. A Folliet and N. Saindericmn. 
Brit- 337,562, Oct. 10, 1929 Articles of iron or steel are heated to 856-1050* in a 
mut comprijing finely granulated A1 free from Cu or Zn (the A1,0, present as impurity 
not exceeding 6%), an inert material of high thermal cond. such as SiC free from graph- 
ite (this material constituting 46-60% of the volume of the mixt.), and 2-5% of one or 
more chlondes of non-ferrous metals alloyable with Fe, such as Cr, Kl or Mn. Double 
chlorides may be used and NH 4 Cl 1 0-2.5% may also be added. A layer of an alloy 
of Fe, A1 and the metal of the chloride used is formed on the articles. 

Protecting iron and steel from corrosion. A Folliet and N. Saptperichin. 
Bnt. 337,635, Nov. 28, 1929 A protective surface alloy is formed on iron or steel articles 
by embedding them m a mixt. of A1 or Al-Mg alloy, oxides or oxidized ores of metals 
to be alloyed with the iron or steel (such as flmemte, calcined pyrotusite, calcined 
gamiente or roasted nickehferous pyrites, chrome Fe ore or wolframite), and 2-10% 
of one or more chlondes of the same metals By heating in mixts. of this kind surface 
alloys are formed such as chrome-Ni steel. Ti-Mn steel or the like. Cf. C. A. 24, 4254 

Open-hearth steeL Alexander L. Feod (to Republic Steel Corp.). U. S. 
1,794,063, Feb 24 A melted charge ts refined in the presence of a slag in which a 
subst an tia ll y constant percentage of Fe oxide is maintained hy necessary tests and 
adjustments 

Open-hearth steeL Glenn E. Hilllard U. S 1,793.442, Feb. 17. A molten 
bath of carbonized metal in the furnace is maintained in mobile condition and a strongly 
oxidizing flame is passed over the bath to effect oxidation of impurities. Finely di 
vided scrap is introduced at such a rate of speed and in such volume that it is heated 
* nearly to molten condition" while approaching the surface of the bath but is not 
excessively oxidized by the flame. 

Hardening steel by nitndaOon. F. Erepp A -G Brit. 337,464, May 25, 1928. 
Nitridized articles of high resistance to stresses produced by high pressure or Impact 
are made from steel free from A1 and contg Cr 1-20, C 0.25-3 0,\V0 5-3 0% and up 
to a total of 3% of Si, Mn, V and Mo (not more than 1 % of any one of these) A 
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temp of about 500* mm! * time of about 70 l>n is suitable for the mtridaUon Cf. 

^Treating steel scrap In open-hearth furnaces. Clew E Iliuuso 

1 703.441. Feb 17 Tine metal scrap is introduced into open hearth furnaces in tne 
form of a free falling stream of such volume and at such rate that the occluded air will 
be consumed by the furnace cases while the scrap is moving into charged position. 

Stainless steel FolduiCtte A -G Ger 511,114, Sept. 2. 1933 An acid- and 
rust proof steel contains M 20-fflfc C 0.2-08. Cr 9 27 #nd not more than 0o,„ Mo of 
Si Cf C A 25, 1792 , „ 

Alloys resistant to corrosion it high temperature*. R A HADEtEUi onu 
337,893, Sept 11. 112) An alloy suitable for dec. furnace resistors contains Feto- 
Eether with Cr 24-35 \V 3-5 and A1 3-7%, the proportions of C. Mn and Si beinf 
low (suitably about 0 6. 0 3 and 0 6%, resp ) 1(VK , 

Aluminum alloys. AtcwMCH fsot-srarc A -G Bnt. 33 <.922, Oct. 1-. ivSk 
Elongation and bending and rolling capability of sheets, bands, wires, etc., of A1 alloys 
of high tensile strength is improsed by plating them with an A1 alloy of lower tensile 
strength but of high elongation and good bending and rolling capability ■'uch ** 
contg Mn 1-4. Mg 0 5~fi%.aJid up to i%> Sb. or one contg Mn 0.5-2. Mg 0-3-1 and 51 
0 5-2%, or up to 2% °l l*b Various details of tnanuf are gn en. 

Aluminum alloys. Birmtvciiam Auiusun Casting (1903) Co . Ltd, and I 
ParrcriARD lint 337.538, Oct 9. 1920 Alloys comprising At 9* 5-90. Mg 3 5-6 0 and 

Mn 05% are made by mrlting Aland Mg BDd adding a melted Al Mn alloy. 

Aluminum alloys. Aluminium iNstSTRIB-A -G Swiss 142 C29, Sept. 23, * 

An alloy suitable lor vehicle buffers contains Al, with Mg 0.3-1, Si 0 5-2. Mn 0-5-- 
and Cu3 5-5% . . 

Copper alloys. IIass Kane. Swiss 141.010. Teb 1. 1929 An alloy for grading 
contains 2n 15-60%, up to 8% Sn. and Cu. with addn of any of the metals Al re. 
Mn, Ni, Sb, rb or Sx. The example mentions an alloy contg Cu 62. Sn 4, 2 n 30. Fl> 

2 6 and Ni 1 5% Cf C A 25, 008 

Copper alloys containing also silicon, nickel iron and line. Eigen vAt>««s. 
U S 1,792944, Feb 17 Casting alloys suitable (ot toots are formed mainly o> Cu 
together With SiH N, 1-5 Fc 4-b and Zn 8-20%, Cf C A 24,4503 

Iron alloys Willoughby S Smith, Henry J Garnett and John A Holden 
G er 612,727, April 29, 1928 An alloy of high permeability for use in elec, circuits 
contains 4-10%, Cr 1-4% Al 0 05% C and the rest Te 

Iron alloys, \ereinjgte Stahlwemcb A -G lint. 338071. Jan. 30. 1929 In 
the tnanuf of Te alloys, the rusting tendency of the alloy is detd rapidly by first testing 
m the normal way the power of the material to withstand vibration stresses, and then 
ascertaining the power of the material to withstand vibration stresses while exposed 
to the conosise action of water or moist air during the vibration test (the method 
bong based on the fact that the rusting of steel proceeds in the same proportion as the 
resistance to fatigue stresses is reduced m the corrosion fatigue test) , 

“Rustless” iron alloys Frederick M Becjcet and James H Critchett (to 
Electro Metallurgical Co ) US 1.793.153, Feb 17 In prepg a low-C alloy of Fe 
and Cr of 'rustless" character, tbe metal bath is side-blown with a blast contg 50 /a 
or more free O to effect oxidation of constituents of the bath including C and a minor 
proportion only of the Cr and the temp of the bath is raised to and maintained above 
1600 solely by tbe exothermic reactions induced by the blowing operation, and the 
blowing is continued until the C content of the bath is reduced to 0.2%, or less 

Iron-chromium alloys Skoda Works, Pliem Bnt. 337.767. April 18. 1929 
Fe-Cr alloys contg Cr £0-40 and C 022-3% contain also Ti 1-15 (preferably 1-5) and 
up to 15% of Al (preferably 5% or less) 

Spongy metals. HesmwoG Flown. U S 1,792,532. Teb 17. See Fr 662 960 
(C. A 24,330) 

Steel alloys containing chromium. F Knurr A G Bnt. 337,319. June 20, 1929 
Austenitic Cr steel or Cr Ni steel alloys contain also such a proportion of V or Tl or 
both as to enter into stable combination with the C dissolved by the austenitic basic 
mass and retain the alloy in austenitic form even when it is heated to 500-800*. The 
quantity of Ti or V is preferably at least twice that of the C. 

Alloy steels. W. Mattouds and 11 Matjiestos Bnt 337,715, March 115. 1929 
*“,»!*»* a» steel, previously dccarbunxed and deoxidued liquid steel is passed from 
* 1 iischarge bnck in the bottom into a second ladle contg pulverized 
or briquetted Ti thermic mnt. 

Alloy iteela. R_ Srrcbson. Bnt 338,315, Oct. 18, 1929 Alloy steel article* 
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which haw been nitnded at about 400-500* for about 5-100 hrs. aw rebeatedto be- 
tween 5°0° and the lower cnt. point of the core material (preferably about 650*) to 
decrease the brittleness and increase the toughness of the case An example is given 
of the treatment as applied to a steel contg C 0 32, Mn 0 56, Si 0 IS, Cr 1 43, Mo 0 18 
and A1 1 3% „ 

Alloy steels. J T WntTEUT (to I W Heyman and S L. Za\ on, trading as 
Multi -Steel Co ) Bnt 337.91Q Jan 24. 1^2° Alloys are formed contg C 05-0 5% 
together with Mo 0 4-0 75. Cr 0 1-0 3 Si 05-0 5 Mn 0 5-1 0. Zr 0 5-1 5, Ti 0 1-05, 
Cu 05-09 and Ni 0 1-0 35%, and mar be hardened by heating to about 925-050* 
and quenching 

Magnesium alloys- I G F \rbcvtvd A -G (Ado!/ Beck and Hugo Dibelka. 
inventors) Ger 517 UC Jul» Jb. 192$ \ddn to 4<U S27 (C A 24, 2713) The 
method for rendering the surface of Mg allovs non-corrosive, described in 493,827, is 
modified by moistening the surface with dichromatc and drying, before carrying 
out the dichroraate and HXOi treatment 

Magnesium alloy suitable for pistons of internal-combustion engines. WalTher 
Schmidt (to I G Tarbemnd 4 G ) 1 S 1 793 023, Feb 17 Mg is alloyed with 

other metals such as Cu 15 Al 2 and Si 3% 

Strengthening magnesium and its alloys. I G Farbenind A -G Bnt. 337,706, 
March 11, 1929 The strength e^peaallv the compression yield point, of Mg and 
its alloys is improved by hot working (stiitabl) at 200-500”) 

Silver alloys. Deutsche Gold- und Silber-Sciteidewstalt voru Roessler. 
Ger 514,772, Apr 7. 1925 Alloys of Ag Cu and Ag Cu Cd are improved by heating 
to glowing to a temp just below th3t at which fusion commences and quenching The 
process mav be repeated with cold mech working between the processes. In an ex- 
ample, a Cu Ag allov is heated to 730* and cooled in water 

Tungsten-carbide alloys. Joseph T Terx\ U S 1,792,943, Feb 17. For 
controlling the C content of a W carbide allo> to prevent the formation of graphitic 
carbon, CaO is added to W and the mixt is fu«ed in a carbon ciuable 

Steam and vacuum treatment system for drying spools of water-quenched wire. 
Charles B. Carr (to Western Elec. Co ) US 1.793,275. Feb. 17. App and various 
details of steam and vacuum treatments are described. 

Pickling metals with acid solutions. Vavderveer Voorhees (to Standard Oil 
Oil Co of lad ) US 1,793,146, Feb 17 An acid «oln such as a 5-10% sola, of 
H.-SOi. for use in pickling metals such as iron or steel, is prepd. with an addn. of org 
substances recovered from sludge derived from a cracked petroleum distillate sol. in 
dfl HjSOi but free from sludge substances sol only in strong HjSO*. These substances 
serve to inhibit corrosion of the metal 

Pi cklin g bath for steel plates, wire, etc. Edwin C- Wright (to National Tube Co ). 
U S 1,792,95s, Feb 17. A 5% 1 IjSO« soln is used with an addn. of about 0 05% of a 
rolfonated product of coal tar distillates b 270-350* (other than anthracene oil), which 
serves as an inhibitor. 

Pnnfymg acid waste liquors such as those from pickling steeL John T. Travers 
( to Ohio Sanitary Engineering Corp ) US 1,793,342, Feb 17 Acid waste liquors 
contg Fe salts are treated with a mist, of lime and a solid waste product recovered 
from an alkali plant, the latter being in a quantity about 4 times that of the lime. 

Case-hardening (mtndmg) metal articles. John J Egan (to Electro Metallurgical 
Co) US 1.793,309, Feb 17 Articles such as iron alloys are heated in the presence 
of a mtndmg agent mch as XH» and at least one of the N oxides. 

local case-hardening of metals. Acbert A. Duval Fr£kes. Ger. 517,077, Nov 
IS, 1927. The parts to be protected from mtndaticn are coated with a salt or a salt 
mist., or wnh a glare, enamel or the like, t g . with KC1 or with a mixt. of BaClj 2. 
KC1 1.5, CaClj 1 and NaCl 1215 parts, or with a mixt. of PbO 7, sand 2 and borax 
l part. The parts to be protected mav be painted with water glass and the powd. 
salt, etc., then applied. 

Sealing metals to insulating materials snch as glass. N -V. Pi mir s' Gloeoam- 
PENRABRIEKEN. Bnt. 337,491, Aug 12, 1929 In forming vacuum tubes, etc., com- 
prising metal members roch as mgs or disks sealed to glass or the like, the metal at 
the point of union consists of an allov preferablv contg 50-90% Fe together with one 
or more of the elements W, Mo, Ta. Cb. Co or Si. the coefi. of expansion of the metal 
being about the same as that of the insulating material with which it b to be united. 
Substances such as Cr. Al or Mg (preferably less than 5%) which form a coherent onde 
film also mav be added Various structural details of manaf . etc., are described. 

Apparatus for spraying metallic materials. Thro E. Bridges. Swiss 1412531 
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Mar 21 l°29 The metal is finely divided. centrifuged and subjected to an inter- 
mittent elec, current in an atm of indifferent gas. d C. A 24,51. 

Coating article* with vaporized cr atomized metal*, etc. Kcxt RiOiiX*- Ger 
M 7.4 19 Dec ft, 1°2S. Low pressure vipcvuation or cathodic atomiration of the 
coating mat mils is effected in a flattened vessel having a relatively .small vapor space 
through which a gas stream is led at a high velocity. BacL-diEnsjon of the noting 
material is thus diminished 

Protective costings on metal*. A Asltvt Ent. 338,221, Aug 20. 1529 Metal* 
such as iron « steel arc provided with a protective coating « surface layer by treatment 
with a soln of a chloride of As Sb or Bi in a substantially non aq solvent such as C*Hi 
kerosene acetone 4m04c, TtOtc or their muts. or with the vapor of such a solo 
if a volatile chloride is used The material may be prelimmarilv coated with Zo if 
desired and a surface thus prrpd is suitable for further coating with paint, etc. __ 

Costing and coloring ajnmmum ahoy*. A- Pact. Bnt. 33S.2CH. Aug 16, 1929 
A col on d protective coating is formed by treatment with a *oln. eontg chromat es W 
dichromatrs or both in quantity not exceeding 0 17% b) wt. ealed. a* CrOi and a com 
parauvefy large quantity of an all_ substance such as not less than 1.5% N»iCOv 
\ anoits colors are produced depending op. the coropru of the AI alloys, which may 
contain St Zo, Mo, Sb, Mo Cu. Ag, Sa or tV, email quantities of metal salts may 
be added to modify the coloring 

Coating iron or steel sheet*, etc^ with metal* such a* iinc-alnauntmi alloy, Avexi- 
can Rolus o Mm. Co Brit 337^. July 29. 192° The metal to be coated is 
passed mere s^vtli through a flu*, a bath of molten Tb and a bath of mdten Zn-Al 
*B°> eontg 3-20% Al App and various details of operation are described. Cf 
C A 25,009 

Apparatus (with squeenng rolls) for coating metal sheet* with material* such U hn, 
B*CV» W Smsv and Robect It. Scort U. S. 1.7W.093. Feb. 24. Structural 
features. 

Determining the thickness of metal coatings such as tin and chromium. WfSL*T 
A. Richards and rad. II Kiuxnt. U S. 1.792.006, Feb 17. The coating is liberated 
by a stripping aod such as 37% II Cl so that the salt of the crating will be in reduced 
condition The reduced salt is measured by mean* of I soln. and starch as an indicator 
in the reaction reagent- 

Cemeat mixture suitable for muting metals. Wx. R. Chaw. V. S. 1.793,156. 
Feb 17 Sihco-Mu 65 and powd. borax glass 1-10 are used with fine steel filings to 
make up about 100 parts total U S 1,793,157 specifies talico-Mn 40, powd, Cu 25. 
powd. borax glass 1-10 and fine steel filings to make a total of about 100 parts. Cf 
C A 24, 52S1 

Uniting mm with other materials such as tm or nickeL Wx IL Swim- U S. 
1,793,757, 1 eb 24 In forming alloys of T>. finely divided iron mch as •"'pemge mon" 
is assevd with the ether alloy elements such as Sn or Ni wfcje <tffl comparatively edd. 
and the wsoed materials are pressed into the general desired form so that they hold 
together by adhesion They are then heated to a temp somewhat below the m. r 
oi the iron to partly fuse the mass, heated up to alloying ternp„ and then subjected to 
pressure to effect fin a l alloying and shaping 

Hard metal composition for cutting tools and dies. Flovd C, Kkixev (to General 
Elec. Co) U S 1.794 .300, Feb 24 A powd. mut consisting largely of TV but 
«ratg appreciable quantities of C and Co is treated with a small percentage of an alkyd 
resm and moistened with a solvent such as acetone. The material is pressed, heated 
crae th c whnmt resin, further heated to smtenng temp *nd 
subjected to pressing while highly heated. 

iFi e « xb L <, , e l 0T raakmg hard tough metal products. Samcbi. L. Hoyt 

C t ) £ & Feb 24 Powd' W cnrb.de is mixed with * 

^ M Co a f d the >s pressed into the desired form to make tool 
"f* 1 ** «U.Bhsrd mass and then subjected to pressure wb3e 
subjected to a sintering temp Cf C A 24, 5016 

liatudsnp?*^* '",5““' m | t * J Wire or scrips such as iron or steel while immersed in * 

>,Wta,3 ? cSp M. Po.ssv lt» 

s Co.) 


,! ®»^nal’sucii as metals, Gkobge F 

e ^» Material such as a metal of low 


Taixor (to Baker 6 


cientlv fn-nt d-,7i . ■ i r. mameat wtnJe Heated to render it sum- 

“f 1 ** 15 ****** to the heated substance 

so that the substance will flow to the point of soldrfying App « desaibcd. 
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Indented metal foil AumiNiintwraicr A -G . Rorschach Hrit 337,710, May 
2d, 1029 Metal folk with deep Indentation* ore formed hy puling smooth foil through 
goffering roller* together with paper which 1* subsequently liurneil away In an annealing 
procc** (suitably at 300-1550*) 

Metal bearing*. Hfnry L IIarton (to General Motor* Research Corn ). U. B. 
1,702,005, I’cb 17 I'owil louring metal auch a* finely comminuted Babbitt atloy 
I* placed In a tx-arlng Inck ami subject'd to pre**tire to cause it to mute with the l*nck 
In good heat conducting rcl stum 

Magnetic material comprising nickel, chromium, cobalt and Iron. GuSTAP W. 
n.MPN (to Hell Telephone U»x>ratorir* Inc) U B 1,702,483, Feb 17. A m itrml 
comprising N1 10 W) ami Co 6 W), Fe lx tween 0 nml 50% o! the entire Ni I'e-Co content 
and Cr up to 12% I* beat treated to give it gixxl magnetic properties with am ill mag- 
netizing forces, and Is an I table lor use in making loading cods of signaling systems, 
etc Cf C A 25, 078 

Melal for use In fpark-plug manufacture. A A 1'ostnikopp and It I* 7 prpkid 7R 
Brit 3.17,880, Sept 7, 1029 I he inetul surface* exposed to the combustion gas<* arc 
coated with Cr or n Cr alloy to a thickness of 0 (XX)1 <) 00025 in 

Cutting elements for paper-making engine* Ciakpnck W Noiilis (to Noble 
nnd Wood Machine Co) US 1,702 51(5, Feb 17 The aide portions of cutting 
edges are formed of relatively hard metal anch a* Cr nnd the central portions of softer 
metal such as steel 

Welding electrode. John O Rittpr (to Westhighouse Flee ft Mfg Co) U S 
1,701,083, March 3 Welding electrodes formed of an nllov of Fe 0' -15%, minor 
Impurities and Nl 35-55% product welded Joints auhstantlally free from residua] 
stresses by deposition at a temp near or below its low annealing temp Various de- 
tails of temps, for working with varying compns of alloy are descxltied 

Arc electrode* for welding. J If Aitchison, H Hull nnd I- Johnson Jlrlt 
317,58'), Oct 20, 1020 Ihllets arc formed of one or more metals of an alloy to lie 
welded (such ns Cr iteel for welding "stainless steel") and are provided with one or 
more longitudinal corn or coverings of the other metal or metals of the alloy to lie 
welded (such ns Nl), and the composite billet Is worked Into composite electrodes hy 
rolling, forging or drawing Various detail* and modification* of mantif. and compn* 
for electrode* are given 

Electrode for metal deposition by the electric arc proce**. Arthur I* Sraoii- 
Mr nGbr f to Quasi Arc, Inc) U R 1,701,012, Fch 21 An electrode f* formed with a 
flux-forming covering and a f< rrou* core contg a quantity of Mn dependent on ft* diam, 
and varying inversely a* the diain from 2 25% to 4 0% for cros* section* of electrode 
cores from 0 012 to 0 005 an in This promotion of Mn avoid* a brittle roue In the 
deposit, Cf C A 24, 52 
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CHA* A ROUILLER AND CLARBNCIt J. WI'ST 
The determination of the emplrlcel formula of a hydrocarbon. Toward W. 
WASiinuRN. Ilur. Standards J, Kesearch 5, 8(57-90(1910) — 1 Tlic precision aspects arc 
discussed of tlic problem of detg the mol wts and II content of a hydrocarbon, and of 
combining the results ao as to obtain the empirical formula "A detn. of the Ur (or 
other) addtt. no may, In some instances, lie substituted for tlic mol -wt. detn. or for the 
cotnlxisilon analysis, or may l nr ut three! to decrease tlic accuracy which woufef otherwise 
be required in eillier or both of these detn* ” Ilf follow Ing the lab, procedure outlined 
It should 1* possible to det, the empirical formula of any pure hydrocarbon contg, not 
more than 100 C atoms, H. j;, Kchaad 

Formation of carbon tetrachlorido from the elements. Alpri.!) Stock, Hermann 
Lux and Werner Wuhtrow. Z.anotg allgent. Client 195, 149-57(1011) —Specially 
prepd. C m-adc from filter paper ami well outgasvil was used This prepn was placed In u 
quarts tutic In a furnace at either 400* or 500* (only 2 temps, were studied) ami measured 
omts of Cli were admitted, the contents of the tulic were analyzed at various periods 
CCb, IIC1 and traces of COi were found. Heating periods were for as long ns 00 lira 
Activation of the C was attempted. The effect of If Cl on the reaction vessel was also 
studied; In 70 hr* 3 7 cc HCJ was quantitatively converted Into HiO. Cl. 1ml prac 
tically no effect on the glass W;u.M»r If Vaughan 

Pentane. C. R. Nollpu. Org Syntheses XI, 81-0(1031).— Details arc given for 
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the prepn of C.H„ from Mt(CH,),CIIB.Mo th.oo t h the Grigori 
“**&««*. DL H, a ,o E t«.h.«^Jo,hc ?P r. I .m..ot^tt»o^< Itehf'hh- 

TTi. a s , LT'o, i >K .Sr;,* KSfej. 

„ Lit. C..11,.. tf. ot.U.orf*. . oohOT-tOllttohlo rnr j»K ; 

l„l** 41 9* (Ct.O), 3S0" (rtOH) 1 had [aft -Cl - 17 ,c (CS,) 3^'A^I , 
h> drogtnation by Adams' eataljst varied with the amt ef wtalyst ^ ith 5 - S 1 
qdSbut and 0 120 t catalyst. 0 mols IT. was I ^ W - 

Hr., WO. l«K 7 56* (CSt). d’» * 0 SS2S. <tf 9 0 S524.n e 149G. 

0 0003C7 1 Mo ISO 3 (calcd for straight chain 17S.2) W »th 0 85 > g : I ^ and 1^81 s ' • 

10 23 mols. 11, was absorbed to give a dear viscous oil, Csoll*. eicosahydrocaroteno K 
Z.Z, °00* til* 0 337*. H 1 : * 1 4S2I. d« * 0 S74S. Mo 181 42 (calcd for straight chain 
1 80 32) From the low moL exaltations of II and ID the presence of the Odopropane nngs 
is deduced The steady decrease in rotation on h> drogemation shows that the - lm 
hardest to sat are those producing asymmetry. The abends reducible by AW* 
probably attached to rings (Kuhn and \\ mterstem, C. A. 23, 46b_). A s . . 

conjugated double bond*, conjugated further with 2 cydopropane rings, is a«ignea 
this agrees with the formula of Kaner. t! al (C A 25, 519) l- ' - TKl R*n4 

A method for the preparation of substituted acetylenic hydrocarbons. 

Trichet Com pi rmd 191, 854-6(1930) — Meth) [acetylenes ;»n ; sabsfartorily P"P^ 
h, trntins . N. ,eet)l,d, „U> lle.SO.. H.SO.M, or p-MtC.HjSO.h j. JJ' nMWJ 
with aromatic SO,ll acids appears to be perfectly general, 45-60% yields result! g 
treatmg RC CN'a with various sulfonic esters for 3 hrs. at SO , decompg 1 r ii 1 

extg with Et O, dry mg o\ er CaCl,. distg .« mrao and redistg at atm pressure n 

C CNa(I)plusp-MeC*11^0,rt(Il) gave43%of3 nomne.h 155-7* d„0 NC3.mil 
M R 41 9 (calcd 41 77) C,1I„C ' CNa with II gave 3-dtc, ne (47% **><«. b . ^ 
dn 0 765. «n 1 433. M R 4G G (calcd 40 4) I with p-MeC.lI.SO.lJu gave 5 hen4«>*' 
(00% yield), b 195-G®, d„ 0 7S5, m. 1 437. M R.55 0 (calcd 51 1) l/ n , t \ r 5m L «"’ 
gave omylaU)!ocet}!ene, bn 74 6-5 5*. d t . 0 78S, n ( . 1 445, M R. 4G - (calcd 40). 
products of these reactions may be ethers produced b> heating the sulfonic est . 
from sapon of the esters or 1-chloroacetylemc hydrocarbons resulting from the pre^r 
of small quantities of sulfonyl chlonde These chloroacetj lenes are especially nor 
remove so care should be talen to use esters contg none of the chlonde. t. n • 
Preparation of chlorinated acetylene denvatires. Stepiiav L^'-ccutii 
frimfuiln<25,22 5(1931) —Directions are given for the prepn of SbCU. SbCu. *’ 
C,H,C1, CC1. CHCI and (PUNH),C CHNIirh A. Pafiseau Couture 

The higheralcohots of the paraffin sene* and their technical significance. Schraui 
Chen Zli 55, 3. 17 8(1931) —The higher ales are now available, made byreducuoi. 
of the corresponding acids Various uses are indicated, chiefly as the sulfuric 
sulfonic acid denvs. m medicine and as emulstfyin* arrnls, as esters in perfumer y an 
rarer T. B. CWLWJ 

Some o,«-dichloro and a.a-diethoxy tertiary alcohols and the hydroxy aldenyo 
derived from them. A Avy Bull ioc chim [41. 49, 12-8(1931) —The general proo- 
lem of prepg a HO aldehydes of the type R,C(OH)CHO (I) from R,C(OH)CHCI. 
and R,C(OH)ClI(OCt), (III) was investigated Type H compds were prepd oy 
treating CUCHCOjEt (IV) with the suitable organomagnesium bromide since 
bromides gave better yields than the iodides used heretofore IV was obtained in AM 
yield by boiling for 6 hrs 100 g ChCHCO.lI with 300 g abs ale. in the presence ol 3 ce- 
ll .SO, Me»C(OII)CHCl|. obtained in 74% yield, m S®. b. 38*. b„ 52". dj 1 250/. 
dj» 1.2303. n'i 1 4598 Ft,C(OH)ClICl, (V). obtained in 70% yield. b„ 70*. dj 1 1W, 
dj 1 1 1750, n’i 1 47102 EtCOCHCl, is obtained in the proportion of 12 g to 100 g V, 
in the prepn. of V. Pr,C(OH)CIICli and Bu,C(OH)CHCli were obtained by this 
method in very poor yield (15%) and in an impure state Pb|C(OH)CHCI* (»JJ« 
obtained as chief product along with Phi and an umdentified very shghtly sol compo. 
b» 200®, crystals from a mixt of LtjO and petr ether, m 95-6®. PhCHiMgBr actea 
on IV to form dibenzyl as the only isolated product Type HI compds were prepd BW' 
readily and w better yield than type II compds by the action of the suitable organ o- 
magnesmm compd on (EtO).CHCOjEt As the reaction is violent cooling is necessary 
Type HI compds are more sensitive to the action of mineral acids than type II cofflpo^ 
Me,C(OII)CH(OEt)t (VII), obtained m 70% yield, b» 75®. dJO 0-178 d J 4 0 9277, « » 
1 41109 Et,C(OH)CH(OEt). (VIH), obtained m 83% yield, b„ 05*. dj 09409. d« 
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0 0230. «*„» 1.4255. rr,C(OH)CH(OEt), (IX). obtained in 70 To yield, b, PS*, d® 0 0201. 
d* 1 09073. i»V 1 4255. DuiC(OH)CH(OCt), (X). obtained in 70% yield. b, 101*. b, 
122’. dj 091t>7, dj® 09001, »» 1 4315 rh,C(OH)CH(OEt), (XI), obtained in 55% 
jteld. b« 170*. tti 125* Attempts to ptrp type I compds. by heating type H compds. 
w ,th CaCO, suspended in water. N'.ijCOj. 1’bO and water for various pencils at various 
temps, never resulted tn the i sol it ion of type I compds. though small amounts of impure 

1 t,C(011)C110 (XII) were obtained by refluxing 72 g V for 30 hrs. with 300 cc. water 
and 50 g CaCOi. extg with ether, drv ing and fractionating, when 15 g of a yellow oil 
bn 53-7* was obt lined which gave a setmenrharone (XIII) ot XII, m 201-5* Hydrolv- 
sis of XIII with an (COjllhguee a liquid t>ii2>*. semicaibarone m 210*. oxime m 02* 
AnaliMs indicate-, these compds. are denved from XII after elimination of 1 mol of 
water llydroliMs of tape III compds. with warm dil HCl Yielded type I compds.. 
but with cold coned HCl intermediate compds. of tire XIV' oppajently rrudted ac- 
conhiiR to the scheme 2R,C(OmCH(OEt ), — *■ RiC(011'CH(OH)OKt + R,C(OH)- 
CHO — >■ O OR, CIUOl t) O CUC(OH)Ri(XIV) + 11,0 Tyre XIV' compds. on 

further hi droll sis yield tvpe I comp.lv \\*hcn 10 g of VII, 2.5 g water and 3 5 g 
concil HCl Mood 2 1 hrs. m a flash ond were tlien extd w ith ether tliere was obtained 5 g 
of a smipy liquid, b„ 105*. whose properties and analj-sis correspond to tho«e predicted 
for the corresponding type XIV cvnipd Worm dil HCl on VH gave a high boding 
material not identifies! mdrolysis of 9 g VIII with cold dil HCl gave 5 g liquid. N 
114-5*, which did not give n seniicatleirone and has strong resluang properties and is 
proloblv a poll nicr of libC(OII)CHO (XV) Warm dil HCl on VIII gives 55% of 
impure XV, chiroctcnrcd by its «cmicarbasonc as a type II coropd Hydrolysis of 7 g 
IX with cold HCl gave 3 g of an apparently tipc XIV compd . crystals from ether, m 
57*. Hydrolysis of X with cold HCl apparentli produces (from onilyus and mol -wt. 
detn ) a tv pc XIV compd (XVI), m 90-1*. XVl(09g ).di<til with 20 cc. water and 2 cc. 
HCl. produces 0 7 g oil. b» Pl-7*. d#0 920. da 0 9(M0. «” 1 4379. whose mol set., onaly-MS 
and analysis of its senncarbarunc, m 141-2*. prove it to be pure Bu,C(OH)CHO, 

Oden E Sheppard 

The use of calcium chloride la the dehydration of alcohol. K. B Edwards avo 
R. Lacey. 7. 5be. Glen InJ 49, 422T(IW0). — Ale. residues are concil. to S0% bv 
di>tn Then 20 g of fused CaCl, per 100cc.alc is added. I)i <tn yields 7b % of 95,5% 
ale. and S% of * taflv" The ole. remaining with CaCI, in the «till is recovered by adding 
water and di>tg. Simple tests for the concn of the ale. have been worked out; they 
depend on the mi<cibibtv oT one drop of ale. in 5 cc. of various solvents. Kerosene, 
miscible when the concn is 99 35%; white spirit, 95.3%; com. xylene, 97.4%; per* 
manent cloudiness with 3 drops of 97.2%, The tests are to be carried out between 15* 
and lb*. AuiKRT L. Hrnnb 

Tnethjlcarbinol. \V. W\ Mover avd C, S. Marvel. Org Syntkrses XI, 95-100 
(1931) — Detailed directions are given for tlic rrepn of EbCOH from EtMgBr and 
(btO'iCO; the y icld is $2-S%. The following were prcpil by the use of the proper 
Cnguard reagent and (KtOJjCO rr,C01l 75. IhnCOll St, AnuCOH 75 and (CrHuV 
COll .72%. C. J. West 

Aliphabc ethers. Herbert IIkvstock. 7. C*e-t doc 1931, 371-2 — Prl and 
iso-BuOXa. sli ihen 12 hrs. at 10* and then heated 1 hr at ICO*, give 67 2% of Rr is »- 
Bk rfler, bn 10 d*, d>* 0 754°. "JJ*! 13552 ito-JV Bu t:\er, bn 105*, d“ 0,7594, 
"“<1 1 3559 (72 4% yield). iso-BuOPr. BuOIT, iso-rrOlY, EtOPr. McOPr. iso-Bu- 
Ollu. iso-I'rOBu, EtOBu. McOBu. iv>PrOEt. iso-FxOMe, ,«o-BuOEt and i«o-BuOMe, 
heated with Na K in N at 1W-2M* for 24-100 hrv, are unchanged, it thus appc-irs 
that in ethers the bonds between the simple alkyl radicals and the O atom axe stronger 
than the corresponding bonds holding heavier radicals cents highly branched chains. 
_ iv C. J. West 

Syntheses with 0. S'-di chi oro diethyl ether. II. Heterocyclic compounds contain- 
ing two members of the oxygen group in the ring. 1,4-Selenoxane and its derivatives. 
Cilvkle-. S. Gu-von a\‘o John - D A Joirr-ov 7 Cie-i 5oc 1930, StV.V-72, Cie-nj}rv 
£ I*J*s!*y 49, SK(1<U0); cf. C A 25, 6M —(aai,CU t 3, 0 or (1011,0110:0 an'd 
XtsSc in water, Ik a ted 4 5 hrs. while II is passed through the mixt, give I,4-re.V«i.\rj« (I) 
purified through the dtbnwmdc which is obtained in 53-40% yields; ItH g dihromide 
gives GO g pure I; I ba t«3*. Iv, C'd 5*. bm 167.5-5.5*. m. —21.5*, 1.5450. dl* 1 575 
dj - 1S57 -0001S5I; 4iOS. ,-iMOSO. S»?5. ,« SS.C7 dyot./ra,; li..' 
colorless liquid With I'enetrating but not unpleasant odor, it is volatile in CCi, vapors* 
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SnCI. gives a cryst eompd dccompd by tim dcSStJps 140-1* and 

deep red soln from *hich the Mro^rwfrote 9^ w wl nf ^ pvts c* dibro- 

detonate on heating in a •»*****«"“• t™ d, chloride, m 127-0* (decompn ). 
mtdc with llBr m the cold 1 and Cl m CCl. Rive tn *oj n gives no ppt 

Rr in CC1« gives the dil/romide yellow, m 13- (decomp i Bn d Mel in abs 

on cooUng hut llHr ppts the dibromide. diicdrJf. ^ i/y. I and HgCl, In 

Eton for 5 hr, or I and Mel for hp ^.^"^denTell^. ^P* 

rtOH give the mmmneUm*' ® 179 eM**wal '£ he dLbrora.de and moist A g/) 

rfe jskk. -”,,^=Sfs?ssf elhsjM; 

«*. i .oh t£f$gr- 

245 2, confirms the value of bd 5 for the at parachnr ol h* . b . action of 

Formation o! inl/onmo chloridt. "JS&SmmSu? Jonv S H 

water and of aqueous alcoholic potash on ,3, 3 -dichIorodie j »nii^ h ^drolysi» of 
Dav.es and Albert E OcroRD J Chen _i£ QC.HaSC.Hr 

S(C.1I.C1), (D is seneraiw a^<-d to ^ir m 2 Stages I + 11 ^probable that n has 

011 (II) + HC1, 11 + 11.0 — >■ ^(&H.01l), Oil) + j jU « » i from C iC.Hr 

not been isolated, attempts to prep U from HOC.H.SH ana u^.i . under 

S1I and (CIli)iO faded II, evapd in ,h V7 n ^Tco a Xa Wt IlorITI.but 

racs.*^ s? -u-Vts 

J'm^SgSW 

can be estd volu metrically, it is sol in coned HCl^but no I ,„lfid* 1J3- 


can he end volu metrically, it is sol in coned HCt jmt "o Jj^’XfAyl sulfide t - 3 ' 
boiling III and I, heated G hrs at with 

di-0 hydroxyethochloriJc. Cl(H0CiH.),SC,H,SCiH,S(l_,H t OH)>Cl. 133— t* This 

II Cl at 100* only I is formed, the chLorofatinoU yeUow, amorphous, m { ^ 

n „r.s l—n .minted hv the hvdrolvsis of I. for, even II it wrac • 


with 

HC1 at 100* only I is formed, the chhropUtinoU. yeUow. amorphous, m “£^‘ fonBe d 
explains why II has not been isolated by the hydrolysis of I, fm, even if jjl to 

momentarily, it might unite with it<elf and most : 100* 

form sulfonium chlorides HOC.H.SCilI^C.lIiOH and ClC.H.OH. h , 

for 14 hrs , give 2 sulfonium chlorides, probably 'IV and julfidobtt-f M f ">® tjoC.h!cI 
1,2-dt 8 hydroxyelhochlonde, m 120-15 1I0 C*IIiSC|1I«SC«1Ii 01I ■ a • j at 100" for 

heated on the water bath for 8 hrs . or HOC.1I.C1 .S, m 

28 hrs, give 1 ,4-dsthsane l-phydrcxyethoMoride (IV) m 175 . ^"‘^l^hloro- 
95-6' Passing dry IIC1 into HI at 100-0' gives 50% I and U%<>1 oxsdocns p ffl 
duthyl sulfide, b, 152', the latter and PhOH w,th EtONa give the 6 

55-7° Hydrolysis of I with 2 25 vols water gives IV, but tins ' wasnot foun w. ^ 
vols water was used The sirup obtained with 4 rods water, heated w „„ . usc( j i 
40 min at 100*, gives I and a small quantity of C,lI.(SC,H«Cl)i H 40 vols jy 4a i 

I is the sole product III and 2 mols HC1 in 2 5 vols water, heated 5hrs . P .. yQH 
other sulfonium chlorides Hydrolysis of 1 mol 1 with 4 mots 20 7o *- ni_3*), 

(EtOlI HjO - 4 1) gives a mut of dmnyl sulGdc. b 85 (julfiJtrntnt. m 
fi-ethoxyethyl nnyl sulfide, b. C5', dj® 09532. camphor like odor {fiurcuruWru*. 
152-3*), S(C.HiOEt)i, b, 101-2* and some EtOC.lI«SC,H.OH, b, 117 5 J ' “ 
EtOH-KOlI. there was isolated 0-cUoroethyl nnyl sulfide bi» 71-2 (lUyu -.’.ids 
1015-3'. mercunchlonde. amorphous, decomps about 150 ), with HC1 un ■ J 1 
a,P'-dtchlorodietkyl sulfide, b. G8-9' ~ * n.. 

Heptylamme W II Lvcan, S V. Puntamreker and C. S. Marvel ^ 
Syntheses XI, 5S-C0{1931) —Reduction of Me(CH.)iCH NOW with EtOH *nd 
gives GO-73% of Me(CHi)iNH,, b 152-7*. By use of the same method the following 
may be obtained BuNH,, in 50-60% yields, jec-BuNH, and cydohexylgmne^^ 

Acrolein acetaL E J Wittemann, Wm Lloyd Evans, Henry Hass and E- F 
Schroeder Ore Syntheses XI, 1-2(1931) — ClCH»CH,CH(OEt), (167 g ) and dWZ 
powd KOII heated at 210-20', give 75% ol CH, CHCH(OU). b 122-6°. reret«w 
should be used when many runs are to be made C. J 

p-Ch!oropropionaldehyde acetal E J Witzemann, Wm Lloyd Evans. HENRt 
Hass and E F Schroeder Org Syntheses XI, 2G -7(1931) — EtOH HC1, sata at 
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and treated with CH* CHCHO at about O’, gives 34% of CICH,CH,CH(OEt),. b» 
58-62°. c - J- Wbs T 

Heptaldorime. E W Bocsquet Org Syntheses XI, 54-6(1931) — Me(CH,),- 
CHO, NII,OH HC1 and Na,CO, give 81-93% of Mc(CH,),CII NOII Cyclohexanone 
oxime is obtained in the same m a nn er * C. J. W EST 

Fatty acid distillation. A comparison of intermittent and continuous operation. 
Orro Krebs Tree u. Bitumen 28, 421-4, 440-3(1930) —Batch distn with super- 
heated steam and continuous distn under reduced pressure (60 mm ) are described 
with some detail and the economics of the 2 methods compared Vacuum distn per- 
mits an easy sepn of C,|H„CO,H, b,, 255° C,tH„CO,H boils only 'lightly lower than 
CnHiiCOjH. their sepn , therefore, requires a very efficient fractionation column 

K H Engel 

Addition of elkaii alcoholates to acid esters. IV. Addition of sodium ethylate to 
formic ester. F. Adickes (witu A WAcuterowitz, II. du Mont and O LOcker) 
Ber 63B, 3012-27(1930). cf C A 21, 1G28, Scheibler, C A 20, 2S24, 21, 1795— S 
says in his 1st paper that NaOCOEt (I) is obtained quantitatively according to the 
equation HCO,Et + NaOEt ~ HC(ONa)(OEt), (II) = I + EtOII by letting KaOEt 
and 1 mol HCOiEt stand in Et,0 16 hrs , evapg tn roc«o. adding another 0 5 mol 
HCOiEt. letting stand again and once more evapg ofl the excess of IlCOjrt, along with 
the EtOII formed, tn vacuo A showed that the product was not I (C A 21, 1G2S) but 
the conclusion drawn from analyses of the apparently homogeneous substance that it 
was quite pure II has now been found to have been incorrect. Contrary to S 's state 
ment, a great part of the HCO,Et used is decompd into CO and EtOII and a part of the 
EtONa is not added at all. so that the product consists tn great part of NaOEt with more 
or less EtOH of crystn (around 30%) and some HCO,Na (8%) and can, therefore, con 
tain only about 10-20% 1L With such a product, the Zeisel EtO detn can be carried 
out only with certain precautions in a modified app , the far too low results obtained in 
the usual Meyer app had led to an erroneous interpretation, and, moreover, the apparent 
absorption of 1 mol HCOiEt by the NaOEt (calcd from the amt of HCOiEt used and 
that recovered from the EtjO and EtOH vapors drawn ofl) was merely due to the afore- 
said decompn. of the HCOiEt According to S *s 2nd paper, I is prepd. by splitting 
EtOH off from the (assumedly almost pure) II at 40* and completing the reaction by 
repeated treatment with HCOiEt and splitting off of EtOH No proof (by detn of the 
CO) is given of the decompn I + H,0 - NaOH + CO + EtOH which S describes as 
characteristic but which A has never observed The apparent success of the new 
method of prepn. is due to the fact that the temp is raised by the "vigorous reaction" 
which takes place; the decompn of the HCOiEt, which is slow at room temp , is now 
very rapid and the product is not I but NaOEt, more or less free of EtOII of crystn , de 
pending on the length of the last heating tit vacuo In both methods of prepn the HCO|H 
present in the product (as the acid and as HCOiEt) can be detd by reduction of 
HgCli or by back titration after sapon with excess of hot alkali The HCOiH Is present 
partly as HCO,Na because ordinary abs ale and HCOiEt not dried over P|0» are used 
in the process. This is also shown by analysis of the salt mixt obtained by passing COi 
into the EtiO suspension of the supposed I; the HCOiNa remains unchanged, the Na 
OEt is converted into EtOCOiNa and a part of the total HCOiII is recovered as HCOi 
Et. presumably from n, for I could not regenerate HCOiEt with COi A time consum 
ing method, based on the analytical detn of the total Na, total HCOiH, the HCOiNa 
(by COi decompn ), total EtO (modified Zeisel method) and EtOH of crystn (Zerevi 
tmov), was worked out to decide whether the product contained I or H (later it was found 
that light could be shed on this question by other means) , the results showed that the 
product prepd by either of S 's 2 methods cannot be anywheres nearly pure Ij that 
prepd by the 1st method may contain up to about 25% II and that prepd by the 2nd 
method none at all, and neither can possibly contain a I with the properties given by S 
With none of the many prepns was an evolution of CO on decompn with 11,0 observed 
That the ester still held bound in the reaction product is almost certainly present as H 
was shown by prepg U in pure form, when it is heated tn vacuo at 40° according to 
S 's 2nd method for prepg his supposed I, soon only the formate-HCO,H remains and 
the end product is a mixt. of EtOH-free NaOEt + HCO,Na When EtOH-free NaOEt 
m EtiO suspension is allowed to react at 0° with HCOiEt, the HCOiEt does not decomp, 
into CO, and 1 mol. (not more) is bound, the addn product, which is almost insol in 
EtjO, is an exceedingly hygroscopic micxocryst. powder which decorops. into CO at room 
temp. Attempts to obtain from it denvs. of HC(OEt), with CICO,Et or FhCH,Br 
failed so that it could not be proved directly that it has the structure IL The method 
previously used to det the structure of ester alcoholate addn products (cleavage of 
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d Mton *>a r,oii 

J-Methelpentinoic » ol _,^„?.J.ffcixr t t .,-xqI -with KOll and «* *r> d 

SS,?.™ ™ <*»■->> » »2 , ;',' fa I T E.O^^S 1- B-™ *■» “ 

The amides oJ a-nethylbu enoie ai ^gS-T-ti l?5" (ri Iff « ^ Try Fr 

P35S, -STi" • ^2£-%°i*fe S5SSSWS 

T s>‘!3^ 

. m I^rpd. <H * '* _f ^™c ,^r,cr>rf -mO"?- 

srSTv^iS- J £ sr?£ HV^ ;r, 55S^v 

i^natrO. P>. 1- 1ISMIS V^ 1 0«lsna. 1- "*"•*•. ” l ^/ „d tut 

Si ”■ = srS?*™ ^-nSs-^d tSiWu ws *."f « r^sis” 1 

«ufd«. rcm/d. with : noli, of ryidtn^ AretrU^c^W 

AcjO yields u^aacrstelczucnd. ta. 31.-0 - The '"^L'TS taiinrf -** 

3 3 <7( of 12.3 CAlOlIlt The residue from the aq ext. of the Wiaun cot JjfVrfS 
of cellulose- Other tannins al-o ywld L /v# -Sealirtrs TL 

c-Brtnnoisovalenc acid. C- S Maxvxx *v»V rr } »n-f Wamnated 

aWllOSl) — MejCHClI(CO«Et\j is sapond, the fr« aod l^tcdbr * MttScnB** 
and then heated at 125-81* until evolution of CO, eraser, the yield ol 

COil Action~cl ethjlmacnesicm haLdes oa ethyl ■ ?. el T J,C7 I!f W 

frmpt r end 192. 3f3-5tl<131)-rt.M t Bt y D M t l tT ‘ ct, ,^ T ^ESfrtem«t. 
either at the CN or CO,Et croup bul j not 5^Sf^* Tp yt™«St ?** compd*- 
ct products contains FtrCO. TtiCHCOCEtiCOiEt and FtiCl CO, , V^ -4_fcwf'rre- 
wert also found when 1’hMgttt was used Prsidesthe*e The last 

MAffHOesn* 0). N. 13245°. Et.-CHC.N- and EtiCOH «ot : .too j was 

was isolated as the aLfpKsK^V (reaction product with llCNO). tn. The 

transformed into ANJ.<-dieiW-*^wiwokfrrrf. b,« lOo , by rescticm ' undct the 
work confirms the hvpothesis that the ester croup m 1 endercors “® U ??/°_ Ert , n a is 
influence of the Gnpnard reagent. furthermore, the peat complexity « _ KT-thetetra- 
considered be M to be due to the inertia and fragility imparted to the ™ cJ ^ T j jrTTV - 5 
substituted C atom. ‘ ‘ ^—nv Tt 

Action of ethylmacnesjcm bromide on A'-diethylciloroacetamide. So ^ ^ 

tempL trai 191. 945-5(1930) —The principal product of the action m3 ^ 
EtMgBr on 1 mol of CH.C1COXFU was neither a tUmoat : *“<*“?£ “ ^ 

might have l>een expected but ;-die:b\lamtnp~--c:hv1 1-P*lznrt. I frr S hrv 

(2U r ' r yield), b,, fKI", picrate. m. <w* . chlccopUtmate^m. 140-1 . HeatrnE *<* 0ticT 
on a steam bath with excess *c-0 pave its acetate. b» n . -S . r>«tc. * fTl * v,-e, 
products of the reaction wee considcraMe Et.NH . about 1*T> of ?r'urviyl'U 
QdlnN. with a picrate. m. 74° and a chlaroplatmate m. H2-3 * a , 

b,. 125-C*. with a picrate. ta. 121° (Hahn and Loos report 13o . U A. ^ 

ehloropUtmate. m. 1C4-5*. and the major product was a sirupy. yetioinsn. 
C«HmNjOv b,, ltt>-2*. which did not react with AesO. was not sapond. be 4h 
gave no crest- den vs and could not be ldcnUlcd 11 ' 1 
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Chemistry of thiocholine halides (trimethylthioethylammonium halides). II. 
Thiochohne chlonde and its derivatives. Taicjii H ARAD A Bull Chem. Soc. Japan 6, 

25-8(1931), d C A. 24, 2423— Forty g of (CH,C1)» was condensed with NMe», the 
chlorochohne chlonde (1), Me*NClCH,CHiCl. formed being washed with EtiO and 
dried over CaCh The 40 g of crude product, tecrystd from 95% ale melted about 
242°. with decompn above 163’. Six g of I was heated with 5 g of 2-thiouracil to- 
gether with 25 cc. of H,0 m a bomb tube at 150’ for 2 hrs After filtration from the 
uracil, the filtrate was neutralized with NILOII and on concn more uracii was removed 
Fractional crystn from a cold mixt of BzOH and EtOH gave 0 5 g thiochohne chloride 
(fl). MejNClCHjCHiSH, m 238° with decompn above 200* II reacts with AgCl to 
form MeiNCICHiCHfSAg AgCl. sol in 11.0 to the extent of 1 215 g per 1 at 37* 
It decomps above 70*, m 228’ C R Addin all 

a-Aminoisobutync acid. H T Clares and H J Bean Org Syntheses XI, 4-6 
(1931) — Details are given for the prepn of Me.CfNH.] CO. if from JVfe.CO, NaCN and 
NH4CI, giving Me.C(OH)CN, with Nil. this yields Me,C(NH,)CN, hydrolyzed by 
HBr to tlie acid HBr salt, from which the free acid is obtained in 30-3% yield by C.H.N 

C J West 

The action of formaldehyde on amino acids with special reference to the formation 
of amines. Lawrence Zeleny and Ross A Gortner J Biol Chem 90, 427-41 
(1931) — On boiling casein, alanine, cystine, glutamic acid or tyrosine with HCIIO in 
20% HC1, 12-40% of the total N is converted first into primary, then into secondary and 
tertiary, amines, which were estd by Weber and Wilson’s method (C A 12, 1977). 
NH«C1 behaves similarly The end product, which was reached more rapidly by auto- 
claving with HCIIO at 180’ in 6% HOAc, was in all cases NMe», identified by the 
compd with Reinecke’s salt or by the chloroplatinate. The action of HCHO is there- 
fore one of deamination followed by mcthylalion as suggested by Werner (C. A. 11, 
2243), but occurring through some intermediate non-volatile, non-amino compd This 
compd , which may be a CH* denv . was not isolated, but after the amino-aad N has 
reached a const, value, the amt. of volatile N continues to increase on boiling 

K V Tirol ann 

JV-Alkylation of 0-amino esters. J. D6 combb Compt rend. 191, 945-7(1930) — 
Alkylation of 0-amino esters by treatment with alkyl iodides proceeds unsatisfactorily 
because it is impossible to fractionate the resulting mixt by distn and because there is 
decompn. of the parent amine through splitting out of NIIi with resultant formation of 
anunsatd ester. However, 70% yields of alkylamino esters may be obtained by the cata- 
lytic hydrogenation in EtOH of equunol. mtxts of the 0-ammo ester and the appropriate 
aldehyde, with PtO. (Adams) as a catalyst. The reaction doubtless proceeds through a 
condensation of the amine with the aldehyde and reduction is accompanied by the 
formation of a certain amt of resin The following compds were prepd by condensing 
the proper 0 ammo ester with AcH MeCII(NHEt)CHiCO,Et (I). b,, 74-5* (HC1 salt, 
m 125’); MeCH(NHEt)CH,CO,H. m 1G9-70*. PrCH(NHEt)CH,CO,Et. b., 110-1* 
(HC1 salt, m 79’); C.H„CH(NHEt)CH,CO,Et, b,» 130-2’ (HC1 salt, hygroscopic, m 
about 60°), C,HiiCH(NHEt)CH,CO.H, m. 140-1*. The method is not so satis- 
factory for the introduction of 2 alkyl groups With aldehydes of low mol wt , a mixt. of 
amino esters is obtained w hich cannot be fractionated Aldehydes of higher mol wt 

yield a s m a l l quantity of the di alkyl denv. MeCH(NEtBu)CH|CO.Et, from PrCHO 

and I, bn 118-9’ and forms a viscous HC1 salt but a microcryst. chloroplatinate. Prepn. 

of dialkyl den vs by treatment of the monoalkyl compds. with RI is also unsatisfactory 

(The b. p at 17 mm . of MeCH(NHi)CHiCO.Et, incorrectly given in C. A. 24, 2110, 

is 68-4)*.) C. II. Peet 

A-Acyl derivatives 0/ alanine. Resolution of externally compensated m-wtro- 
benzoylalanme. W«. M. Colles anti Charles S Gibson. /. Chem. Soc. 1931, 
279-85 — The 71-acyl derivs of alanine (I) were studied not only as a means of isolating 

and identifying it but also because the mtroacyl derivs. may serve as convenient starting 

materials for prepg. arsenic adds for the study of the relative chemotherapeutic activi- 

ties of dl- and active isomers dt-m-Nttrobemoyl denv (II) of I, m. 163-4°; at 20’ 
0.38 g dissolve in 100 cc. H,0. 0.37 g in 100 cc. Et.O and 043 g m 100 cc. CHCU: 

Ag salt, needles; Et ester, m 89’; Me ester, m 110-1*; NILOII gives the amide, m. 

169-90 . Reduction of II gives the NH, denv , whose JICl salt m. 150-2’ (decompn ). 
dl-o-Bitrobcnioyl denv (III) of I, m 165-6®, slightly less sol m H,0 and Et,0 than II; 
o-NH, dene . does not m 270°. dl-p-Toluyl dertv (IV). m. 188-9® (95% yield), dl-m- 


o-NHt denv , does not n. ~. e . .. _ _ _ __ __ 

Nitrobexgenesulf onylala nine (V), from I in tf KOH and m 0,NC,H,SO,Cl in Ctfii added 
fR 9% yield). dU4-NitrolcUie»e-2-su}fa»yl- 
-7°; anhyd , it m. 125 5-6 5*. dl Ctn- 


at regular intervals, yellow, m 158.5-9' 

alanine (VI), crystg. with 1 mol. H,0, 
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uwjbbHK 'Vttj. «. iyV-7* <30% yidd). in alt xJa. it racily deesAon w KM. 
giving Ball I f 15 f > in 22 4 cc. 0 976 .V KaOH and lOOOce. HiO. treated with ! 1-92 g 
q jimne and then with 10 cc. EtOH. gir« 17 t of the c»in« *«*of «, cxrrrerted to* 
gUs^l U miss it 12.', • crystals with 2 tads H/>, W*« —137 1*: the mother hjv* 
was freed of a!»al Ad and then treated with brucine, fins* M2 r of the franae *« “ 
cry-tg with 3 5 molt II/) [aj»« — 9 l* (EtOH. c 0 £311) fl,n ISS\ («!».„ — M * # 
'VH. salt in HjO c 1512j 587* (EtOH. c 12*11). El filer, m. 194-5*. («!*?« 691 
EtOH c l 405). in EtOH KOH (0DS32 g K03I aSOat EtOH) o«o changes from 0 17 
to— 10S*ia 26 fcn ir U1S?’. I'lSIWtisHAtl^.- 552* (EtOH 

c 1235) Hi ester, ra 120*. lal^si —12 7* (EtOH. c 1 03) ; amide, in 193-4 •. (<>]£<,. 
21.2* (EtOH. t 02%; The relatiTe rates of hydrolysis of the <£l-.V-acyf derm. were 
detd. by gently heating 3 fcr* with eonst.-boihng If Cl, neutralizing the hydrolysis taut, 
to fa $ and Ctratmg the Lboated 1 by Sorensen s method to pa 10. The % hydrolysis 
is given Da, <?,. IV. 95. VIE 92, pbtfcalyl. 70. Ill, 47. H. 91; £OiS CJf<CO *rrr. 
a' ThhOi denv . It . <*-€. Jf-SO, denv . W. 5 isomer. 18 (45% after 95 hr*.): P- 
MeCsIUSOj denr 17. V, 21. VI.2n 4 bra C-J.^est 

di-Glycertldehjde E. J Wmtattr. Wk Ixotd Evaxs. Hew IIaSS *£> 
E P Scotoedea- Or t Srriieies XI. 50-HTO1) —Hydrolysis of £0 g HOCHiCH 
0H,CH(0Et), with SQtj cc. 0 1 .V H>SO, at 20* for about 1 week gives So To of HOCHr 
CWOHlCHO. m. 137-9* C. J W*» 

d,’-G!jeera)debyde acetiL E J Witzmaxx, Wh Ixotd Etavs, Hemet Hass 
axd E r Sckeoedev Of Srntkfus XL, £2-3(1931) — CH,C!ICH(0Et)i *- A 
KMnO.in HjO*t 5* give 67% of HOCHiCIl(OHjCH(OEt)a.bi 12J-1*. C. J V. 

The two forms. «» and ran*, of isobutylideneacetone and the isomeric tasatar- 
*ted /J.-r-ketone R. Heujlaxx Bull soc. ektm |4), 49, 73-SJ3 1931) — Eceott and 
I . ins t ead have shown (C A 24, 3 r 01) that the condensation of MejCHCHO with Me/50 
gives the frejii-tnodtScaUem of MejCHCH CHCOMe (I) which cc boili ng with 20% H r 

SO. is tsomeued into Me,C CHCHjCOMeOr) Inprepg MejCHCH STLK CMeXHi 
Oil) by the action of (VH,), ll/J on I, H. obta.aed a fraction which on hydro* you with 
20% HiSO, gave IL Althcugh II might result from the hydrolysis of the anne prod need 
bv the spontaneous oxidation of HI (C A. 24, £.51). tbiis reg*xeratiag the Z stereoiso- 
meru: forms of I, and by the couseq-ient isomerization of the Ps«»- modification. there 
does not seem to be abs identity between the residues from the prepn. of HI and the 
products obtained by controlled omdatioa of the pyratohne. In the 1st case the od 
obtained consists al a o-t enUreJy of Ql whmeas in the 2nd case the principal product ts E 
H. is stdl of the opinion that I and H are formed simultaneously in the c on d ens a tio n a 
MejCHCHO with MejCO and proposes to return to *h'« matter at a later date. 

C. R. Aooivaix 
* • mine- 

i.S°c. 

1931, 258~Co Aldobiomc aad from gum arabic. with («)“ 2D* (Ca salt), on tnethyU- 
tn« with MejSO. and 30% NaOH and finally with AgjO , ~' i ileL gives a curt , el 
and ^feems cl lie lepis meUyhlit'/i&nale {lit ester cf hexame 4 JiytS-gljeBra*end*'P' 
meUjtz-^ietoside). bun 1S5*. «« 1 4715. M” —35* (H/3. c 155), —21* (CHCli. < 
2D), which is non rednong. Alter H days at 59-69* about 29% of the Girt *ep» « the 
eryst. K-denr, a. 85*. taj? —21 * (HjO. c 057). —43* (CHCU c 055) Hydrolysis of 
, F 53 *i, f 5f r ‘ 5 « ±td W beating 35 fcrs. at 100* in 7% HCl, [a]” changmg 

t m Mj in that time. The 2 hydrolysis product* were isolated in S7-8% jiOds- 
-^,4-Trimei>y.iz.^n. pale ytOow simp. B >* 1 4727. 83* (H/), e 06): Icrther 

^-51^ f 4 ” 2^.4,94etra=ethyl d-methylgalactoade. Er-HiO at 25* for 24 trs 
(after heating 2 hrs. at 109* and 12 mm.), winch 
v^a cdaractenred as the pkenjlkyiraxtde. o. 1C5-7*; the rate of hydrolysis of the lac 
PTen. becre— :g court, m 8 tn. Oxidation of the lactone gives 2^,4-tnmetkjl- 
mjeu need, whose di-Ke ester n. S3*. („]»s 35* (H/). e 0 6) The other hydrolytic 
?T*~ “ P^Mrirvieyliljcnreme aad, pale ytDow, snsad srnp. «',* 1 4709, |«K 58* 
r-.*. 7~i Tf~.t e (tins value is f era product that has cot been dirtd-); further 

X ,*{? * UI * _2S (H[ °- £ 0 <). I«l? — 63* (CHQ, c 0 6). This was also 

“i 5 Wlli 1 ^ lSO * aiaS. In A* Ha at ICO* the velocity tl 
y “TB» the gjyeurocnde was almost identical with that of 0-ife glncoside under 
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^-rr-T^r conditions. Tfccs. the structure of the aldob-ooic and from {ra arabic appears 


HOjCW 

,r 


,J | \ OH H/ 

H ° x |-3Ti£>& 

H OH 


/°I 


h\| 

OH H 0/l c 

H(i)| |6> OB 

H H 


GIjctcic add Galactose 

component component 

It is cot certain whether a- cr 3-gl \ccr ca:c and is involved m the Hose Haling, althixigh 
pr ei ir y evidence fittss the d-fcnfanp C. J West 

Ethyl ethjlenetetrxearberTUte. B B Coeson and W I- Benson Op ■Stn- 
tiests XU 35-8(1931) — BrCH(CO,Et)i (1.25 cols.) aad 1 9 nok. anhvd. Na-CO,. 
heated 3 hrs. at 150-60*. give 75-80^ cf ( C(CO-Et^ t b, 197*. b., 213*. b- 210*. ba 
221*. b., 234*. el 52.5-3 5*. The wily in 939c EtOH is reported for 0 to 3’x5* 

C. J West 

Condensations g-m* d.ethyl thcyaroploticcni;;. Yotamn L eesstsaea. Bid?. 
Cie-s. &X. Jjpie 6, 23-31(1931) — The compd. termed di-Et d-cvaa^ntacocate. C lr - 
HrsOtKt (I) (C. J 21, 3SS9). is cow considered to be the «cmjhvdrate (C tl H s O.X,'i HtO 
(H). The aad_£ cation cf di-Et scdLod-cvanc-glotaconate pres II acd «o attempts were 
made to form I by chrrct condensation rather than by pr o ceeded throcjh this mter- 
methate Xa compd. Two inch condensation processes were earned cet la which the 
forma tsoQ of I was proved bv the Fptn. of II on andinnj the a lto . 5 cat- cf the erode 
products, r. r , the condensation of HOCFI C(CX'.CO ; Et with CXCH.CQ.Et by the 
action cf AcO and the cocdmsation of CICH C(CN)CQsEt with C!CH(CX)CQ,Et by 
the cse of me table Co. C. R. Aepinall 

Mesa come and. R. L. Ssxsrz. S. G Fcsd and L- J Rou_ Or SrtlUta XU 
74-5(1931) — Citraocmc anhydr.de (ICO g ). lOOcc. 11,0 and 153 ec. dh HXOv rrapd. 
to red rmnes. pve 43-52Sc of mesacocic and. ns. 2^G-5* C- J. West 

Ethyl prm elite. A no nr Mfuxz and Eaict Rdm. Op Sy*!la*s X3, 42-5 
(1931). — Details are given of the redaction cf o-HOQH.COjH with iso-AmOH and Xa 
and the estermcatiaacf the and; yield of ester, bj, 153-6*. 35-Stc- C. J. West 

Qtnccnlc anhydr.de and ctrtcomc add. R. L. SrauNEX, S. G. Fosd and L. J. 
Role. Op Sreiurjrj XI, 23-9(1931) — ItACOmcanhvdrde. d.^td. rapidly at atm, pres- 
snre. gives 65-72^% of ertraenme anhydride, sefn. in sightly mere than the necessary 
amt of H O gives 91% of the and. C. J. West 

Femme and. Nicholas A- Mms. Op Sreileara XU 40-ST93D — Chridataoa 
of frfml with XaCOi (VjOi as ati!r«t) ghts 50-*Sc cf franc and. G. J. West 
Cyanogen bromide. W. W. H iinux and E. E. Ducra. Op 5ydl«u XI, 
30-1(1931) — Details are pm of the react sa cf XaCX and Br. pvrj 7355% cf BrCX. 

C. J. West 

Iso pr o p yl thiocyyr.it;. R. I_ Shsunex. Op 5rdlan XI, 92-3(1931).- — Direc- 
tions art given fee the pTepa. of M-.CHSCX from iso-PrBr and. XaSCX in 76-9% 
pdis. ' C. J. West 

Oxidation. IV. Action cf feme chlonde and hydrogen peroxide cm S-illT'.thio- 
semicarharones. Formanca of triareles. Sinsa Ceandza De and Tajani Kant a 
K u x n rein-. J ds-i S.-<~ 7, 875-S'l!C0., ci C A. 21, 47S1. — Broxida- 

t»Q of S-aftyitfnase mrsr ha ec ncs of aldehydes thiod .Aih fcrmatusa is excinded and 
tnaroles fermed- Yields with FeO, were pocr bat wtth H.O- the reaction proceeds 
jmoothlr. c. 164*. was obtained by enkesrg 

XHAKShle) :XXHs and BeH in ale. followed bv H-O, oxidation withort tsciitico of the 
ctsmalati ompi n. 1C6*. 5mdil<w-5- 

Brti.d4-/«*,i{.k-«-!i3rlc.-w. m. €6-7*; El tsli. m. 153*. 4£-Dtpiexyi-3-rsAiyi- 
rdf. el. 165-6*. £cmi_ic*r-S-rttyf-4-piea->'liii.'jew!cny:cnree. el. To*; 
H7 m. US*; SCI iih. m_ l.o* (dec oen p n .) irr^-3-fi.trLis^S-J 

1S9* (decanpn.) ^ HC1 sih'. m. 194“ (decompn.). 4-o- T yhl ^'TaA- 

Ha *' “* 1 “‘ * 


37* . in 107*. * 

fuauitneramv, ca. 71*; El lEz. m. IjO* (decoenpn.); ECl izli. 
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m. 130* (decore pn ) 4-p Tolyl S-pkenyi-3-melhyUhuji-l .2,4 tnaioU, m 176^ Ben- 

zyluicne S -ethyl- 4 p-Uilytihiotemca'bGzone, 111 tall, m 10.0*; SlCl tali, ta 158 . *-f- 
TolyUS-pketiyl-3 nkyUnel 1.2.4 Inmate, m 118* I 0 «t* DfB Shell 

Ciibaraidosu'.lonic stiffs. Paul Haumcamek and Ilse Ber.tAB, 

3O1-0(1OT1) — .V PyndimumsuMooic acid and area give NU,CONfISOi(CtH»N,H) (I) 
or CO(N'lISO,)»<CvHtN,H)t (II) depending on the root proportions The free and* tie 
unstable Doth form stable metal salts The salts of I in acid sola decomp into urea 
and IljSOt in neutral or aad sold U e , the mono- or disalts) decomp into NHi. COt 
and If,NSOiNa The salts of II in acid or neutral sola decomp into urea and HiSCb and 
also into COi and NIliSOjII The neutral disalts dtcrmp In dil soln into COj and 
H,NSO»Na and in solns over 2% into urea and KaHSO». The tetrasalti arc very 
stable These reactions are analogous to tbo^e ol niUourea V. V liAnalsctON 

Preparation of janthates and other organic thiocarbonatei. Laleevce S Foster. 
Dept Minin* and Met Research. Univ of Utah, Tech Pape' 2, 8 pp (1028) — The 
history of the xanthates is reviewed and methods are descrile-ii for the prepn. of iso- Am, 
beryl, heptyl. octyl, nonyl, lauryl and other xanthates, and K alkyl m on othioearbonate, 
Na Btl and K iso-Am tnthiocarbonates Aldpv If I next 

A catalyst for the autoxidation of uric add, M. P*£»ejacque Compl rend. J9J. 
W9-51(Hi30) —Autoxidation of uric acid (I) in ROlf can be reduced from 16 hrs to 10 
mm by the addn of 5% of active C, thus eliminating side reactions Active C alv> 
catalyzes the oik. oxidation of 1-methyl-, 1,1-dim ethyl-, hydreayrn ethylene- and 7* 
methyl- (II) sne acids although total oxidation of 11 in the absence of the catalyst ap- 
pear! impracticable AutmudatiOn of atlantom (III) by active C in atk- Vila |i slow and 
gives 30% of K oronate (IV) .In the absence of the catalyst, this step cannot be ob- 
served on account of the preponderant hydrolysis of III to allantoic acid There is no 
autoxidation of the other purines (xanthine (V), bypoxantbme, caffeine, theobromine, 
etc.) even in the presence of C, hence, pure V is easily obtained by agitating the crude 
product from the reduction of 1 with O and C Autoxidation of 1 fixes between 1 and 2 
atoms of O per mol of I— most at low temps , least at high. Acidification after oxida- 
tion at ordinary temps gives a mixt. of III and IV, the amt. of IV increasing as the amt. 
of O absorbed increases When I is oxidized at 0* sis the presence of 1% of C. there is 
no evolution of Nils and acidification after filtering out the C ppts oxooarmde (VI). 
Perhaps the oxidation proceedj as follows a peroxide of I (ROi) is formed, this can 
decomp into RO and O (C catalyzes this dccowpn ). the reagents present decotnp the 
RO, and RO into III and VL C II Feet 

Acetone compounds of the sugars aad their derivatives. XVIL Conversion of 
monoacetoneglucose into a new amino- and anhydroglucoie. Also a contribution to 
acyl migration. Heinz Oiite and Huddle LrarrEssTEiN Bn. 63 B, 2 'j05-12(1'j 30); 
cf. C A. 24, 1351 — Is connection with the tautomensia problem of the sugars it was of 
interest to prep the still unknown glucosyl 5-atmne. 6-p-Totueflesulfonyt-6-benznyl- 
azxtonezlucofuranose seemed to be a suitable starting material for this purpose, and 
after all attempts partially to hydrolyze it to the toIiieoesulfonyUtttoneglucofurartose 
(I) had failed (the MeCsH«SOj group was split off along with the IJz group), it was 
treated directly with Nil, in MeOlI The reaction might conceivably proceed in vari- 
ous directions Presumably, the I)z group is fint split off and the intermediate I might 
then (1) yield acrtontgluoyryl 6-amine (II) by simple exchange of the MtC«fI«bOi 
groupfor NHi, or (2) lose MeC»)l£0,U to form 6 C-anbydroacetoneglucose (III) and 
add Nlfi to give acetoneglucosyl-d-aremc (IV) Moreover, a Walden inversion at the 
5-C atom might occur in either (1) or (2), giving (1) acctoneidosyl 5-amine (V) or (4) 
acetoceidosyl-6-amine (VI) through the corresponding ethylene oxide As a matter of 
fact, the reaction is more complicated and has not yet been entirely cleared tip but the 
result* tbu» far obtained are published now because of the appearance of Josephson's 
paper (C A 24, 6285) in which he announces that he te going to attempt to prep acetone- 
glucose 5-phosphonc acid. The reaction with N'fti in McQH proceeds only slowly at 
room terep and the rotation of the mist does not become const even after 3 weeks. 
If the reaction is interrupted after 14 days, there can he isolated the p-tatueneiulfanaU 
(VII) of an acetonebexosamine (VIII) and a sirupy, N-free, neutral substance (IX). 
VII is different from the toluenesul/onate of V. HNOj gives an acetoneanbydrohexose 
(X) different from either III or the U.fVcom pd., nor, from its mol wt and low rn p , can 
it be a dimer of either of these eorepds It does not add NH» even at lfX>”. Nor « the 
ring opened by acids, not even by A’ lf»SO» at 100*; there is merely obtained the free 
anhydrosugar (XI) which, like 3 O-anhydrogfucose, is sweet and shows no mutarotation. 
This stability toward hot dil. mineral acids makes it very improbable that the O bridge 
»s between C atoms 3 and 5 It is therefore assumed that XI is 3/>-a nhydraidase a 
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Vm n a ulonndo ryUB-a mine. Of the 4 possible reactions mentioned above, apparently 
only (4) takes place. Some other reaction also takes place at the same time, however, 
as indicated by the formation of IX which on acetylation gives an acetyldx-p^toluenesid- 
fonylacetonehexose (XII) different from the 38,6-compd and characterized by a surprising 
resistance to dil mineral acids Whatever the structure and configuration of IX may be, 
its formation is an entirely new phenomenon in the chemistry of the sugars, since the 
starting material contained only one MeC«H,SO, group, one part of it must have been 
toluenoulfonated under the influence of the NHrMeOH. at the expense of another part; 
the 5-posiUon of the MeCjHiSO, group is thought to stand in some causal relationship 
with this reaction VII (15 g from 44 g of the toluenesulfonylbenzoyUcetoneglucose), 
m 173—4® (decompn-), {ejy — 23 49® (11,0. e 3 150) (the salt of V decomps. 176-7®, 
{a] 1 ,? — 7 02® (HjO, c 501)) XU, m 112®. docs not reduce Fehlmg soln until after 
treatment with coned ItjSO, or heating with NHrMeOH at 100®, l<x]*» 2.87* (CHCli, 
c 2 436) (the 38.6-compd. m 92®, [a|*J — 23 7C® (CIICU. c 4.347)) H.SO, (0 05 A*) 
completely splits off the MejCO from VUI only after 8 days at 37®, [ajo in a 1-dcm tube 
(c 10) falling from — 1 0® to — 0 25® Direct treatment of the hydrdyzate (after distg 
off the Me,CO split off and neutralizing the H.SO* with KOAc) gives with PhNHN Hi 
phenytfiydraztne py toluene suljonale, CnHnOiSN’, HjO, m. 183-4* (decompn), identical 
with Oble and v Vargha s supposed toluenesulfonate of the phenylhydrazone of glncosyl- 
6-amme p-Nitrophenyloiazone of XL, dark red brown, m around 227®. Tn-Bz deriv 
of VIII, m 192®, [a In — 10-30* (CHClj. t 2.2.80), one of the Bz groups is held very 
loosely and the compd is partially atcoholyzed when crystd from ale. Trt-Ac deriv 
of IV, m 86®, |aj‘» 1835® (CHC1,. c 2 452), tn Bz der is. m. 19S-0*. 7643® 

(CHClj. e 2 682), is not appreciably alcoholyzed, di-p-loluenesulfonyl denv , m. 172* 
(decompn ), [al’o — 2 54® (CHCI,. c 3 145) IlexalenirrylilucoiyPC-amiye, needles with 
1 mol PhMe, reduces Fehhng sola . [a) 3 * 22 89® (CHClj. c 0 830) Acetone-3J>-anhydro- 
tdose (X) (yield, 80%), m. 105®, b,., 147-8® (bath temp ), [a) 3 ,? 24 94' (H,0, C 28G6), 
mol. wt. in HjO 202 1 (e 1 022) (3,6-anhydroacetoneglucose, m 56-7®, [a l 3 ,? 2983® 
(H,0)); HI, m 133 5*. — 20 5® (11*0) XI, m. 105-6®, is markedly hygroscopic, 

strongly reduces hot Fehlmg soln , [a]” 2536® (IIjO, c 3.510) (3,6-anhydroglucosd, m. 
118®, [a] v 5*39® (11,0. e 2888)) C. A. R. 

Report (No. 93) of the most important work in the field of pure sugar chemistry 
published during the first half of the year 1930. E. O v. Lipphann. Deal. Zuckennd. 
55, 1164. 1131-3. 1178-9, 1201(1930) —A comprehensive review. J. L. Leete 

Essential oil of Backhousia angustifoha. ILL Constitutions of an gusli one and 
dehydroangustione. Robert S Caiin, Charles S Gibson, Arthur R- Penfold 
and John L Simonsev J. Chem Soc 1931,286-94, cf. C. A. 2 4,3998 — The con- 
stitution ascribed to angustione (I) is further confirmed by the action of HBr, which 
gives l,18-tnmethylcydoheiane-4,6-dione, m. 130-1*. and by its oxidation with KOBr 
to HOjCCIIMeCHiCMejCOjH, m. 91-2®, —12® (H,0, c 1846), oxidation with 

KMnOj gives a ketonic acid, further oxidized to the above acid with KOBr. Dehydro- 
angustionc (II), p-MeCjHtNHjand ZnCl,. heated 2 hrs at 140-50®, give the p-toluidino 
deriv ,m 63-5®. Heating II with HBr on the H,0 bath for 4 hrs gives 1,1 8-tnmethyI- 
A’-cydohcxcne-4,6-dione (III), m. 156-7* Reduction of II gives df-angustione, dm 
127®, 1 083, n 3 ^ 18087 (identical with the natural ketone, except for the value of n, 

the previous sample was contaminated with II), the amino deriv , m 139— 40®, is formed 
by adding NH,OH to the EtOH soln.; the 4 (or 6)-oxtme, m. 57-8®. Oxidation of II 
with. NaQBr gives a mat. of a compd. m 8S 5®, identified as the anhydride of «s-a,0,T~ 


II, C CO CMeAc H,C.CO— CMe.C . CH, 

I I I J I 

OCCMe, CH, a) OC.CMe, CH — 0 (H) 


trimethylglutaconic acid (IV), m 125* (on bromination, the product evolves HBr, giving 
the lactone of (t bromo-y-h^droxj-a.a.y tri melkylgluta n c acid, m 147-8*) and tram /3- 
hydroxy-a.a.y-trimethylglutaric aad, m 156-7®, Oxidation of HI with NaOBr gives 
as the mam product IV; there also results a s m all quantity of a compd . C»H„Ot, m. 
85-6°, which gives a purple color with FeCI,, this is unstable and passes into a red oil on 
standing, it may be OC CHMe CH, CMe, CO or HOC.C(OH) CMe:CH CMe, 

i 1 i j 

Note on the parachors of angustione and dehydroangustione. Owes J. Evans and 
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P redbrick G Soper IM 289-00 — <« I, tn 151-2*, v,.34 9, P 442 (calcd . 402 1), II 
gave y„ 30 7, P 435 (calcd , 430 5), the d rt were 1 083 and 1 103, rwp The temp, 
coefl of the surface tension for I is —0072 dyne/cm per degree, d‘' 1 074, Ramsay- 
Shields const 205, this indicates that I is a normal liquid, so that the neg anomaly 
Cannot be attributed to assocn. The reason for this is discussed C J. WEST 

Model experiments for the theory of alcoholic fermentation. IM. Degradation 
of a-diacetonefructosesulfurie add. Heinz Oiiee and Georg Coutsicos Per 63B, 
2012-27(1930), cf C A 24, 1350 —It was shown tn Taper I that 0-diaeetonefructose-l- 
sulfunc acid (1) V. ith aq neutral KMnO, gixes the tn K salt of 2,3 acetone B-l furtondi- 
aad 1 -sulfuric aad (II) (the mother substance, lIOCHiC(OH)iCH(OH)CH(COjIf)j, 
bang designated as furtondiaad) The prepn of this salt has since been materially 
improved and simplified and it is now quite readily available. A weak point in the 
proof ol its constitution was the detection and quant estn. of the JJOCIJ,COjlJ formed 
in its hydrolysis but this gap has cow lieen filled in On the basis of the fact that HO- 
CHiCdjH forms a difficultly sol baste Pb salt a quant, method for detg this aad, 
sufficiently accurate for the present purpose, was devised and it was found that the 
above tn K salt does in fact give 1 mol HOCIfjCOiH, as previously assumed That 
the yield of MtCOCHO does not exceed 80% is probably due to a small part of it under- 
going a Cannizzaro reaction, with formation of AcCOjII and AcCH,OII; the latter, 
though not isolated, was shown to be present by its characteristic odor. The reaction 
was neat applied to a -diacetonefru close -3 sulfuric acid (III) Whereas with I the 
formation of II and the point where it is present in greatest concn can be readily recog- 
nized by following the oxidation polanmctrically to the max in the rotation curve, the 
curve for III shows no such max With 12 atoms O the III is completely broken down 
into optically inactive products, as is demanded by theory if the Me,CO split off is not 
attacked If each mol of III were at once broken down into the final products (Me, CO. 
11,0, COj H|SO,j Ik. I ore the next mol underwent the same change, the rotation curve 
should be a straight line, but, as was to be expected, it is not To obtain further light 
on the course of the reaction, the splitting off of the ll,SO« was also followed and here 
again the curve obtained by plotting the no of mols II .SO. split off against the no of 
atoms of O used was not a straight hoe In both cases the max deviation from a 
straight line was at a point corresponding to about 6 atoms O, and at this point it was 
possible to isolate an almost optically inactive product (IV) having the same eompn as 
II, nr , the tn K salt of 1 ,Z -acetone a4 furtondiactd-3 sut/unc acid, and yielding the same 
hydrolysis products Attempts to isolate intermediate products in the formation of II 
and IV m order to det at what point of the fructose mol (C atom 5 or C) oxidation first 
begins were unsuccessful, and the study of a acetonefructDSc-3 sulfunc aad (V) was 
therefore undertaken Since here the 4 and 5-HO groups arc free, the V should be 
more readily attacked by KMnO. and the first oxidation phase should use up more 
KMnO, than with HI and less KMnO, would be left for the further oxidation so that 
there would be an increased accumulation of the intermediate oxidation product The 
mar deviation of the exptl rotation curve from a straight fine appeared at the point 
corresponding to 8 atoms O, and at this point there were obtained large quantities of IV 
but also, although in small quantity, the di K salt of 1 ,2-acetonefruciuronu:-3-suIJurtC acid 
(VI), showing that, in part, at least, it is the 6-C atom which is first attacked Whether 
VI is an intermediate or a by product in the formation of IV could not I* detd for lack of 
material VI, the first denv of the hitherto unknown fmcturonic aad. the analog in the 
ketose series of glucuronic aad, is decoropd. by boiling dil II Cl into Me, CO, H,SO« and 
CO,, but the latter is evolved much more slowly than from II or IV. MeCOCHO and 
furfural were not formed To det how the OSO,I! residue influences the course of the 
oxidation of a - (VII) and ff-d lace tone- (VIII) and a-acctonefructose (DC), the oxidation 
curves of these coropds were also detd With VIII the rotation curve also changes from 
— to -K with a max at the point corresponding to about 6 atoms O, so that 2,2 acetone- 
2,2,3-tnhydroxyglutaM-earboxylic aad is probably formed, but the curve does not pass 
thrwigh od 0* at the point corresponding to 12 atoms O The same is true of the curve 
for VIL The only possible explanation Sor this it that a part of tbe 3 fey CO split off it 
also oxidized, probably after it has reacted with another cleavage product of the sugar 
mol The curve for VH also shows a dispersion of the exptl values which is not due to 
exptl error, as the individual values can be reproduced with great exactitude It is, 
therefore, assumed that a whole series of intermediate products is formed through differ- 
ent reactions, one of which, through the furtondiaad, is extraordinarily favored by the 
muoduction of an OSOffl residue The curve for DC is parallel to the theoretical 
(straight line) curve from the points corresponding to 2 up to 9 atoms O, indicating that 
most of the DC is oxidized directly to Me, CO, CO, and II, O without the accumulation in 
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appreciable amount of any intermediate product If, however, IX is not a pyroid fn 
tose but a fructofuranose, the curve might be interpreted cm the assumption that wi 
2 atoms O there is an almost quant formation of acetonefructuromc acid, but an «j 
on a large scale under these conditions yielded only large quantities of unchanged I 
IX and its 3-sulfate (V) show most strikingly the selective action of the OSOjH groi 
wbieh evidently depends on its adjacent position to the masked C O group, the strong 
electronegative OSO«H residue stabilizing the hydrate form of the C O group ai 
therefore exerting the same influence as the Cl in CCljCHO HjO By the stabilizatr 
of the hydrate form the union of the Me»CO is also strengthened and the upper end of t 
mol is protected from attack by the oxidizing agent Other electronegative grou 
must exert the same influence, and. furthermore, oxidation through den vs of the furto 
diaad type in the glucose senes is at most possible only in those glucose den vs havr 
strongly acid residues on the 2-110 group It u believed therefore, that a degradati 
of glucose tn the sense of the N'euberg fermentation scheme is possible only by way 
fructose- K salt of III, from VH and CISOjII in C*H|N, needles with v» mol. H s 
decomps about 165*. [al? — 1243* (HiO, c l 004), is practically insol in abs. al 
swells in ordinary ale. and dissolves on beatmg. the satd cooled sotn contg about 0 7 
of the salt, more concri solns solidify to a more or less stiff jelly The ale. in the 
jellies can be for the most part squeezed out by gentle pressure The higher ales beha 
like EtOH but with MeOH the property of gelatinizing is less marked Ah salt, needl 
with IHjO, decomps about 170*. [a[? - 1283* HIA c 2 144) The salts are stat 
toward boiling dil alkalies but split off Me-CO and FI»SO, with very dil aads at roc 
temp Tn K sail of IV (20 g from 100 g of the K salt of III with 2 N KMnO« (6 atoi 
O) on the HjO bath), prisms with 3HjO from MeOH \fe»C O EtOH, (®J? — 1 7f 
needles with 4 5 HiO from MeOH. [al? —2 72* K salt of V, obtained by part 
hydrolysis of the K salt of HI with A' H»SO, at room temp , decomps about 15C 
|a]? —112* (HiO, c 1.847) ,\a salt, decomps 140*. [al? —1180* (HA c 2 42< 

Dt-K sail of VI (5 g from 100 g of the K salt of V with 2 N KMnO« (5 atom* O) at 100 
pnsms with 4 rods HjO (0 5 mol is firmly held even at 135*), [a]? —45 68* (HjO 
1.345). IX, from 50 g VII allowed to stand 3 bn at 37* in 250 cc. of 70% AcOH. : 
120 5*. [al? —1503* (HA e 1 639) Tn-K salt of II (164 g from 756 g of the K s; 
of I heated 10 hr* at 100* with 1264 g KMnO. in 20 1 H.O> fwfiJS'US - (HtO,e33l 

CAR 

Lignin, humic acid and humin. TV Frois Z ante a> Chrm 44, 111-8(193: 
cf. C. A 25,7Gt — Investigations by F and co-workers are summarized E Schotte 

Lignin and related compounds. V. Action of halogens on lignin and wo< 
Harold Hibbert avd Charles A Savtev Can J Resrarch 4, 110-8(1931); i 
C. A 24, 5151, 5152 — Spruce meal and a variety of lignin products were treated wi 
Ur dissolved in a variety of solvents The addn of Br was found to be a function 
time, conen , solvent used and the acidity of the reacting medium, and quite unsat 
factory for the detn of unsatn. VI. The mechanism of aqueoos haJogenati on. : 
Austin Taylor. O Maass and Harold Hibbert I bid 119-33 — The rates of add 
of HClO and HBrO to several uosatd cotnpds , under the influence of various catalys 
have been studied. The addn of HClO to allyl ale and dipropenylglycol is catalyn 

by both H and Cl, the catalytic effects of these ions, mole for mole, being equal. T. 

-ftfUnf,« , A*,iiJU , ,5i; witeraubHf 1 iPgt'dh'rw ATO! »ymn*iihr»ui!r«n'ilhar'setr eiffs.-rtrihn - ' 
proportional to their product, indicating undissocd HC1 as the real catalyst T1 
catalytic effect of varying amts of added HC1 is approx, proportional to the square 
added, again indicating undissocd HC1 as the real catalyst The addn 
fBjo t0 allyl ale is catalyzed by HC1 and HBr to about the same degree. This catalys 
of HBrO addn by HCI provides further support for the hypothesis of undissocd HC1 1 
“ e real catalyst tn the addn of HClO This catalytic effect of undissocd halogen ac 
Ibe addn. of hypobalous aads is given as an explanation of the greater rates of add 
of HClO and HBrO from Cl and Br water as compared with solns of HClO and HBrt 
The addn of HBrO to fumanc acid is not catalyzed by HBr but, on the other hand, 
considerably decreased It is catalyzed, however, by HCI, although not nearly to tl 
same degTee as the addn to allyl ale. This difference in behavior between fumanc ac 
and allyl ale. shows the necessity for studying the effect of HCI and HBr on the rate 
addn. of HBrO to a w ide variety of unsatd compds , before any general theory of a 
haiogenation applicable to all types of unsatd compds can be put forward Tl 
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possible inSuencr of tvmjugation has, h oweve r. heal pcnntr d out. An attempt his been 
nude to apply the theory of bypobalcms acid addn. eatalvrcd by undissocd. halogen aad 
to the aq haloytnatica of phenol*. The reaction between HRrO and wi nitrcrphcncJ has 
been shown to be catalysed by HQ although not to the same extent as br IfBr. Thu 
indicates HBrO addn , catalysed by undissecd, HBr. as one of the mechanisms involved 
tntbeaq brommation of phenol* A smuJir nechanssm cannot lie the fastest one in the 
aq chlorination of rhenol*. since it is in disiyrerraert with kinetic data of Soper and 
Smith (c. A 20, 2^40). Showing Cl to tract faster than IICJO with phenols. Resorcinol 
and pblaroghianol do not fill under the y en ml das*a5eatian proposed bT Soper and 
Smith far phenols. Even here, however, the main fraction 1< tween Cl water and the 
phened seems to involve Cl rather than HCIO Several parallel mechanisms may be 
involved in the aq halopenation of phenols and the necessity for further work in this 
field has been emphasised J W. Sronrr 

The enoUiahon of ketones. V Gmcnaxb axd II Buu.cno’* Ball soc. rfiw. 
}4 1. 49, 23-42(1931; — The Gngoard rrarert has an moliany reaction on ketones (C.X. 
21,731). and it is possible to tstcnfy the tmrt. of mcJ so prod jeed and the accompanying 
tertiary ale. from the normal reaction bv means of and chlorides or anhydrides. After 
•epn, of the esters by dirtn . the enolic ester can be hydro) yied with llrO With certain 
precautions the enol keto milt- can lw isolated b> the decompn. cd the My complex by 
NH*CI (C A 20, 751) A systematic study was undertaken to e<tililish a relation 
tetween the constitution of the ketone, its aptitude foe enoliialion and the stability of 
the eiol, the present paper dealing with the enol nation of ketones (C A 24, 1342), and 
the prepn. of the enols. To obtain the max. amount of enolate iso-BrMgBr was selected 
as being the most readily prepd reagent. In general, the ketone was dissolved in an 
equal vol of EtjO and gradually intxodjerd into the reagent. After refluxing for 30 
nun. and then cooling to — 5*. the theoretical amt. of AcCl in 5 vols of FtjO was added 
drop wise with stirring and the resulting yellow mass was dropped into iced water ccintg 
NaHCOi The washed and dned EtiO exts.. freed from Et_-0. were dirtd. under reduced 
pressure, yincg 3 fractions, the kctixno) mat., the end acetate and the acetate of the 
tertiary ale. Cvdt'haat'r-f-tnct — 100 y of cvdibexanone gave 5 g of keto-enol unit, 
contg 30% enol. 25 g of the enol ester and M f o! isopropvlcyclohexanoL bn 125*. 
The ester was hydroJytcd with 10*1, (CC*iH)t yieldmg a 70% enol. 1 4601. The 
Uutomenxation to cyclohexanone was complete in 10 hrs^ the transformation betng 
retarded bv (CO.HJ,. but not by CsIbOi or iv-C«H.(COi)0. and accelerated bv mineral 
acids, alkalies and Br Thu •cit-mnl — Thujone formed namlv iso props Ithujol acetate. b,t 
125*. oa treatment with iso-rrMgBr, and also some thujone-eao! rant, contg fS5% 
end. 1 4540. which reverts to the ketone in 15 hrs The ketotmation is completed in 

2 hrs. with J»aI3CO> and instantaneously with Br. demonstrating the difficulty of ob- 
taining the pure enol and the inapphcabiLty of the Kurt Mevet method. Ch*To«r-n*i’i — 
200 g of can-one. enolncd by EtMgBr, gave ethylcarvcoL b,, 142*. and 15 g of PG 5% 
caryone^nol. b,i 114-5*. d^O^oT, n'2 1 5151. R.M 47.2, ealed. 46.3 After 25 hrs. the 
mxxt. conta ins 1.5% enol. tautomenration being accelerated bv light, acids and alkalies. 
With Br the ketcnuxaticm is complete in 1 hr at 15* and in 15 rails at 40*. The Kurt 
Meyer method applied at 0* would pve results 10% below those furnished bv the detn. 
according to Job and Reich Em! e] mreifii endr — Enobtaticm of lOOg of MetC CH- 
COMe with iso-rrMgBr yielded in addn to 31 g of 2.3.5-tnroethvl-l hesen-lhol. 
b 172 and 10 g of enol acetate, 21 g of a 70% enol b 124 \ dj, 0 S610. «V 1 4500, 
R. M. 30 S, ealed. 30 IS, which hetonurd in 5 hrs. to 6 49c enoL Fools ran he farmed 
through the chlomhydnns. These are transformed into the acetic ester bv AcOK and 
then treated as above. From pulegcme sras obtained 50% yield of a 9S"% enol, b, 
70-81*. a 1 ; 1 4S115, dj, 0 9130. R. M 47.3S, ealed 46 76 The 75% end dcn\-ed from 
Me Bz th rough the chlorohydrm sras a very unstable liquid, b 205*. Tautamerixaticm 
was complete in 10 hrs. in the dark, 5 hrs. in light and was instantaneous in the presence 
of acids and alkalies. _ The ketonixabon was accelerated with Br The end did not 
give a color reaction with FcCh nor did it form an anuncmiacal enolate. C. R. A. 

Bromomesitylene. Lke 1 Smith Or g Syntheses H, 24-5(1931) — Details are 
men of the brnnunation of CJWde* in CCh at'lO-5*, the yield of CdijMevBr bong 
VS-S2, C , traces of side-chain denvs. are Temovrd by treatment with EtON a. The Br 
denwba 132*. be* J39*. br» 146*. bix 15~* C. J. WEST 

Process for the preparation of mesitylene. V. Irii'Er. 15 Dolgov a.vd 1 Vota.ov. 
Ber. 63B, 3Q72-S(1930) — Ipat’ev, Jr , in connection with his work on the displacement 
of metals of the 5th group from their chlorides (SbCb. BiCk) by H in Me.CO under 
Ptessure. noticed an extensive condensation of the solvent, irrespective of the salt Used, 
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which occurred even when the solus were dUd. with HiO. This made it seem probable 
that the condensation to mesitylene (1) and higher condensation products depends not 
only on the dehydrating action of the HC1 but also on a catalytic action exerted by it. 
The present authors were chiefly interested in the mechanism of the condensation to I, 
and since the use of HjSO, under the same conditions resulted w a very deep-seated 
condensation with formation of S-contg products, they discarded this add and used 
HQ. By choosing the mildest possible conditions and studying the effect of varying 
them they were able to det the optimum conditions for the prepn. of L Using the 
Ipat’ev high-pressure app , they found that the yield of I after 24 hrs at 175* (initial 
pressure 100 atm ) rapidly increases with mcreasmg concn of HC1 up to 5 vol. % of d 
1.19 aad and then slowly falls as the HC1 concn is increased to 50 vol %, where higher, 
terpene-like condensation products appear This explains the poor yields of I from 
MejCO satd with HC1 Keeping the concn of HC1 const (5 vol %) and varying the 
temp gave a very rapid increase in yield (based on the MejCO not recovered) with 
increasing temp up to 140° , the yield based on the total amt of MejCO charged into 
the app reached its max at 170“ from 175“ to 190“ the 2 curves coincided, pointing to a 
complete utilization of the MejCO charge A very significant fact is the decrease in 
lower, G-contg condensation products (mesityl oxide) with mcreasmg temp Under 
optimal conditions (5 vol % and H5“). the yield of I no longer increases after 24 hrs , 
up to this point the yield increases very regularly Under these conditions 3-4 5% 
mesityl oxide could be isolated as the primary condensation product The absence of 
phorone in the condensation products indicate* that either it is not formed at all under 
these conditions or quantitatively undergoes further condensation Under the above 
optimalconditions.com MejCO gives 43% I, based on the MejCO not recovered, up to 
50% of the MejCO charged does not react but it can be put through the process again 
At 175-€0* practically all the MejCO is used up, giving 3b % I, as against only 17-5% 
previously obtamed C. A. R 

Isodurene (1,2,3,5-tetramethylbecrece). Lee I Smith Org Syntheses XI, 66-9 
(1931); cf C. A. 24, 1830 — 2.4.b-MejC*H,Br gives a Gngnard reagent which yields 
53-61% of 1A3.5 C*H,Me 4 with Me,SOv C J. West 

The forced reaction between tetrapbenylethylene and some organomagues'nim 
derivatives. Henry Gilman and Stanton A. Harris. Bull soc chim [4], 49, 10-12 
(1931) — The formation of o-phenylbenrohydrylanilme by the action of PhMgBr on 
Ph,C:NPh (C. A. 23, 3909), in which an addn is made to a benzene nng in a compd 
contg several closely situated Ph groups, suggested the corresponding reaction with 
(Ph 3 C:)i(I). Fifteen g of I (0 045 mol ) in 150 cc of PhMe was heated with 0 174 mol. of 
PhMgBr at 60“ for 20 hrs and then at 90-100° for 6 hrs , the mut. being guarded from 
the atm. Eighty-six % of I was recovered and on addn of COi to the reaction mixt. 
before hydrolysis only BzOH was formed Similarly, after a forced reaction with Ph- 
CH,MgCI, 85 5% of I was recovered and carbonation with COi gave PhCHjCOjH 
uniquely. Neither expt. showed any evidence of any reaction of the type expected in 
spite of the forced conditions and the highly phenylated nature of I. C. R. A 

2,4-Dmmnotoluene. S A Mahood and P V L. Sciiaffner. Org Syntheses XI, 
32-5(1931). — Details are given of the reduction of 2,4-(OjN),C«HjMe with Fe and HC1, 
the di-NHj denv being obtamed m 74% yield C. J West 

p-Iodoamline. R Q Brewster. Org Syntheses XI, 62—4(1931). — PhNHi m 
NaHCOj, treated with 1 mol powd I*, gives 7544% of p-IC»H*NHj, m. 62-3“. 

C. J West 

The action of ethyl nitrate on phenythydrazine m the presence of sodium ethylate. 
Ecgen Bambexger and Otto Billeter Helv Chun Acta 14, 219-32(1931) — The 
method used for the prepn of PhN NO-H from PhNH,, EtONOj and NaOEt (C. A IS, 
1516) was applied to PhNHNHj with the hope of obtaining phN( NOiH) NH but the 
attempt failed. NaNOj. C.H., FhNIIj, PhNHNHAc, PhNj. (PhN ),, HOAc. N, and 
MeC(N ;NPh) .NNHPh (1) were isolated from the reaction mass. Mechanisms for the 
formation of these compds are suggested and evidence is their support is offered I 
was prepd m 94% yield from PhNHN CHMe (II) and PhN( i N)C1. In the same 
manner hi tromethylformazyl. MeC( NNHPh)N NC«H*N0j, m 154“ (with 0 5 mol. 
of EtOH of crystn.). was prepd. in quant, yield from II and p-NO,C.H*N( j N)C1. i 
decomps, in the presence of dil and coned. HC1 to yield PhN( : N)C1 and PhNHNHj, 
resp _ . I. M. Levine 

condensation of ethyl acetoacetate with aromatic amines. I. G V. Tadbav 
; ■ Chem Soc. 7, 669—70(1930) — AcCHjCOjEt (I) and aromatic amines give 

MeC(NHR) CHCONHR and either MeCOCH,CONHR (II) or MeC(NHR).CHCO,Et 
(HI) , the effect of substituent groups in the aromatic nucleus was studied. Compds of 
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type II were isolated in only a few cases and heating the reaction mut was shown to con 
vert them to compds of type QJ, except in the case of Lt (J-f’-nltroambnocrotonate The 
following compds were prepd by refluxing equal wts of I and the proper amine unless 
otherwise indicated autoaert m miroaniluie (IV), pale jellow. in 120-1*, 0 m nttra- 
nndinoctrAon m ntirooRilufe (V) yellow, m T>3 3°. ltd ^-nilroomfinocrofoiMle, yellow, 
m 122-3®, p p-mirgantltnocTolon p ntiroamhde (VI) orange, m above 200*. aertoaert 
p-anutdtdt (VII) tn 117-8®, 0 p-annxdtnocroton (’-antsuluj/, m 235-6*; Et p-phenelt- 
dtnoefotepate m CO-1* (from a cold mixt on «tar.ding 4S lirs ), 0 p-phenrlidmoctcton p 
pkcnetiduie m 230-1*. 0 m (!,4,S) xyhdinoctoton m (1,4,1} xj/wiac, m abo\e 275®, 
S m (1,3,4) xjtidinocrolcm m (MDijIkMc m above 275*. oaUmctl-m-chbroanilute, 
m 105-6°, 0 m chloroantUnacTrton tn-cMotoamlule m 210 I*. ocetaacfl p-ekt-’rpamhde 
(VIU) m 132-3*, El 0 p-Moroam\inocrotonalc. m 55* (from a cold mixt. on standing 
72 hrs ) 0-p chloroanilinotroton p-chloroanttide. in above 275®, accloocct-o-chloraamluie 
(IX), tn 107-8®, and 0-o c/iloTPonilinacroton-a-chlaroaniliJe, m. 23G*. V and VI with 
IlCl give IV and actloactt p-ntlroamlult (X), m 122-3®, resp IV, X, VIU, IX and VII 
with KHtOH giie the following onihdts of 0-aminocrclontC aetd m-NO,, orange red. 
m 129-30®, p-E'O, yiUow m lb'J-90®, p-M/O.ra 109-10*; p-Cl. m HO®. and o-Cf. 
m 9fl-7® A F. Shepard 

Azoxybewene. II L Bicelow and Albert Palmer Of Synlhesti XI, 15-8 
(1931) — Details are gnen of the action of AsO, and N'aOlI Ul»on J hN'O,, PhN N( O)- 
l“b results in 85% yields, the compd is easily volatile with steam at 140-50* 

C J, West 

Remarks concerning the most recent work of A. Angeli. Eucen Bambexcer 
tletu Chtm Acta 14, 242-9(1931) —A mechanism offered by U for the reaction by 
which azohydroxyamidcs RN’(OH)N NR. are obtained from the interaction between 
PbNO (1) and phNUNH, (ll> or their dems insolies an aldol condensation ol the 
reactants followed by a loss of H, This mechanism is in contrast to that given by 
Angeli who supposed that II is first reduced to PhN MI which then adds L Several 
instances of reactions easily explained by means of the aldol condensation ate given 
Besides the simple compds , p I!rC,HiN'0 (IU) ph.MtN'KHi (IV) and Pb,N*NH, (V) 
undergo the same type of reaction From IV and 1, phenylazomcIhylamUdoxtie, PhMe* 
N'N N( 0)Ph (VI), m 72*. phMeN'N NPh (VU) and PhN'HMe (VIU) were obtained 
By reduction of VI with 2a, VII, VIII, PhNH, and NH, were produced Condensation 


e isolated Reduction of lif yielded (Br"cjI«Nh'(XI) anTviU. Ill and V interact 
to give p brpmophtnyljzodiphcnylatmdaxidt. BrC«H,N( O) NNPhj (XU). ™. U&:20*. 


A-Diethyfamino- A" -phenyluree R SiOLtfe and W Rramjt J pratl Chtm 
129, 206(1931) —Hurd and Spence (C A. 21, 570) state that Et,N'NH, and PhN'CO 
give the compd PhN C NKEt,, S and B state the compd analyzes foT CnHirONi 
and is thus a scmicarbazide denv C J WEST 

p-Methoxybenzylmagnesium bromide. Hesxv Goal an and E A Zoellner 
Bull soc ckim [4 J, 49 , 7-9(1931) — The extraordinary activity of the halogen in the 
halides of the type p-MeOCJf,CH,X renders these cotnpds so unstable that various 
w orkers bar e reported that p-McOC»H,CKjCl does not form a Gngnard reagent (C. A 
J?* By a modification of the usual procedure (C. A. 23, 2934) p-MeOC*- 
H,Ca,MgBr has been prepd in satisfactory yields To 1 S2 g (0 075 atom) of Mg. 30- 
80 mesh, covered with 11 6 cc Et,0. were added 10 drops of freshly distd />-MeOC«Hr 
CHjBr (b|» 129®, dn 1 41), and then 0 05 g of 1 After boiling for 10 mins without 
stirring, 4 35 g (0 0216 mol ) of the bromide mixed with 23 5 cc. of EtjO, was added 
uniformly over a period of 30 mins with stirring and refluxing After the addn. this 
treatment was continued for 10 nuns The resulting sola gave a positive reaction for 
organometallic reagent (C A 19, 2473) and titrated for 54% p-MeOC,If,CII,MgBr 
(C A 17,530) Treatment with CO, gave p-MeOC,H,Cll,CO,H 1 in 84-5®. and some 
(p-MeOC,H,CHi), The yield could be raised to 75% by using 10-20 atoms of Mg and 
about 30 tools of Bt,0 per mo) o! bromide, an even better yield should be obtained of 
the corresponding organomagnesmm chloride C. R. Aduinau. 

Sulfur derivatives of 2-methoxytoluene. G B Kolhatear and K. V. Bokil 
J Indian ChtmSee 7, 843-50(1930) — 3.4-Me(MeO)C«H^O,Cl (I) and 2-MeOC*H4Me 
x-,7^'' ,th J Ala, .? lve 3 - 3 ‘-d‘mtlhyU,4-^ime!hoxyd,phenil sul/oite (II), m. 138*. Aik. 
KAino, oxidizes II to 3,3'-4icarbaty-4,4'-dcmttkotyi\pheityl sulfant (IU), sinters 245°, 
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dark red color 4.4' d Nslrobensojfidiphenyl ether, tn 175*. sol In coned, H>SO« with 
a yellow color, dt 3 A'/fr denv , greenish yellow, tn 150-1*; Il>SO, solti , red-orange; 
azo Aye from S C.dltOIl. orange, sol in 11, SO, with a red color. 3 (3 Sii'eUnwy 1 )' 
diphenyl sulfide m 1 28-0*. sol in coned J),SO, with on orange red color; the th-4,*’- 
(3 nttrobenzoyl) Aerie tn 220-50* and gives an orange red color tn IT, SO,. Di-4,4'-(4- 
mitobnuoyt) Amt , m 278* . Ii,SO« giver an orange red color Di-4,t'-{l mlrobenzoy!)- 
diphenyl tele tilde, greenish yellow m 221-2*, sol in II, SO, with an orange red color; 
the dt 4 4' (4-nitrohenyiyl) dene yellow tn 2<i7-8* and gives a deep red sola in 11,50,. 
4 Brnzoyl-4'-nstrodiphenyl sulfide, m 145*. coned HrSO, toln , ovang* C. J \\s.*f 
Aromatic disulfide* and Sugden’a parachor*. S S Biiatvaca* asd Balwavt 
S rr.cn J Indian Chem Soe 7, 015-6(1930) — The parachor values for several aro- 
matic disulfides indicate that the conventional structure with 2 bivalent S atoms J* 
correct The following disulfides were studied and data for each were detd at 3 or 4 
different temps diphenyl, tn COS*, dj** 0 l 110, t 53 06, parachor (mean) 4770; 
4.4'-dichl«rodiph«yl. m 71 5*. dj” * 1.394, y 39A8. parachor (mean) £30 G, 4,4'- 
dibromodiphenyl. m B3.8*. dj" 0 1 017, y 40.33, parachor (mean) 575 9, 4 .4 '-dimethyl- 
diphenyl. n» 4G0*. d} 11 ® 1 OGS. y 33 13, paraclior (mean) 532 0, 4.4'-dunethoij'dJ- 
phenyl (I), m. 73 A*, dj® 5 1 1 139, y 37 At. parachor (mean) CCfl 1; d.S'-dmiphthyl, m 
139 0*. d}° 0 1144. y 37 AO. parachor (mean) 006. dibcnryl. tn 71 0*. dj 81 * I 085. 
y 30 42. parachor (mean) £37 1; SA'-dimirodibcnryl. m 112 0*. dJ M 0 1.303, y 41 .81, 
parachor (mean) GG5 7 The parachor value of I is C-3 tints low cr than that ealed. for 
In valent S, presumably this is due to assocn. A T . SuerAKD 

Action of bromine on phenol*. Ccstav Heubk. Wmri Dtmicti, TireoDO* 
Hnorot, Hour KArret, L«ita*d Rottmiil **b P O Zavtoalos J praht Cticm 
129, 211-50(1931) —The action of Iir upon phenols may be divided into several cate- 
tones. (1) Br don net rtail —This is the case where the phenol group is protected as in 


yellow, m. 207*; di-Ac detit . m. 222*; partial hydrolysis with dil. NaOH gives the 
3-AchH dertv , tn. 223.5*. Manning on the 11,0 bath with coned 11X0, gives 4,4- 
dinitro-2 brotno-1 J-dikjdreijbcneertc, golden yellow, m 192 5-3*. &% XaOH gives a 
carmine-red salt; this also results by diaioimng sn coned. H,SQ». 2-Act tamido-4- 
nitroresoronol and Dr AcOII, shaken unbl join. remits and allowed to stand 24 bn . 
give the 6-Br dene , pale yellow, m. 173-1* 6A4XN(Ae\H)CJ{^>H and Br-AcOH. 
wanned on the H.O bath, give 2,4-diironvj-C nitco-3-am\naphenel. ytllow. in. 199-209*; 
the alkali salt is orange-yellow , and 2 bromo-G^nUo-Z-aonnophenol. >eUow-browo. m. 
230*; the structure cl these compds was established by removal of the Kill group 
3A.4-(CVX),(AcXH)CilId5H and Br-AcOH give the 2fi-di Be dent , decomps 274 5°; 
the free Aw, compd , brown, tn. 138* (!) /« addn to su'sMulion souse of the (roups ere 

replaced by fir.-43.5-l!iN(OiN)iC4H|Ol! and Dr AcOJl, warmed 2 hr* on the JV> 
bath, give bromoatul Energetic bromi nation of 4,3-(V«(AcXII)C*HiOH gives 2.3.4.G- 
Br.CVHOll, with 1 tnof Br in AcOH there results the C-Br dene, yellow, m 295* 
(decotnpn), EtOK-KOH gives €-bromo-4-nUto-3-ominophenc[, red brown, tn 244* 
(deeompn ), whose structure was established by converting it into (5,4-Br(O,N)C«Hj0H, 
tn, 113*. With more than 1 tnoL Br, there also results the 2. C-Br, dertv , yellow-orange, 
m. 205*; 2,6-dibrono-f-n i/riKj-o m i no phenol, egg-yellow, tn 1G2A*. 2,4-Duutrore- 
soranot and a slight excess of Br in AcOH give the 6-Br dent , m. 69®, a small quantity 
of the 5-Br denv and tetra-Br deny. 4-AceUmidoC-mtroiesorcinol and Dr give the 
2-Br dent , tn. 22G* (decotnpn.) 3- and 4-Xitropyrocatechols, on energetic bream na- 
tion. give the tetra Br denv and tetrabromo-o-quinooe. (4) The brominatson tl com- 
plete and leads to BnCdm —This is true of 3,4-OiN(AcXH)Cdf 1 OH; 3.4-CbN'(H»N}CJf»- 
OH, on the other hand, gives bromoaml. (5) Besides complete bromination there jolUntS 
aid* o] Br and entrance of a halogen atom m the A cliR group — 2.4-(AcXH),C,H«01I and 
1 mob Bf in AcOH give the 6 Br dent , m. 215°, with UNO, (d- 1 4) and H^) (l 4) on 
the water bath, there results 2-ccetamdo-C fcrumojutsone, orange, m. 183* ; SO, in EtOH 
gives the bydroquioone, el 154“ , excess Br gives tetrabromodiketo-Jl-pentene (I), tn. 
143^*- Two mol*. Br gives 2,4-diacetamido-S^dibromophenol, crystg with 2 inpls- 
H«0. nr. 188A*. anhyiL. it tn 203*. HXOt gives 2*uelamsdo-5JTdtbramoqutnolie. 
orange, to. 213*; the hydroqusnoue m 18S*. Four tools. Br gives 2-atKamido-32-£~ 
tnbromofinnone, golden yellow, el 198*. Excess Dr gives 4-{N-lromoaul3rnidoy5fi' 
Ulrabroma 2J-tthenyUsminophenol (II), bght orange, m. gradually above 210®, and I{ 


4,0A-Br,(AcXH)C«ll,OAc; 2 4.0AA-Br,(AcXH)(0,N)C < 1101I is also unchanged on 
heating with Br-AcOH (7) Br enters only tn the nucleus — I 6,3-(OtX)i(AcXH)C«iriOf{ 
and Br in AcOH. heated 8 hr* on the If/) bath, give d.C-diniiro-J-tjirjno-* bromophtnol. 
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with 2 N NaOH there results 4 -acetamtdo-5,G-dibrnmo-2,l-ethenylamino phenol, in. 245*; 
fuming UCl rives 5.fl t 2.4-Br,(AeNH),C t HOH. m 18X5* 2 G-(AcNH),C,H,OII and Dr 

in AcOU give the ?*5(?)-Br, derm . m 208®, a mono-Br denv, m 215* Hetoirpn ), 
Fxcess Br gives an orange-yellow nddn product, amorphous, m 101-3* (decompn ). 
which gives with AcON’a G-ncetylamino T,4S-tnbromo-2 I etkfnylnmino phencl. fn. 22G®. 

Br,C CBr, C O v BrC=CBr C Ov 

1 I >CM* 1 II >CCBr, 

AcBrNC CH-C (11) DrC C(NO,)CN^ (m) 

Oxidation of 2.6-(AcN’l!)iC«lljOH with UNO, gives 2 r.-dtaeelamtdoquinnnt. orange, m 
270° (decompn). PhNH, gives an anilide, blue Mack, m 202°, the same quinone 
results from 2.4.6 (AcNH),C«H,OH (6) A quinone »j formed icit/i thr Mention of the 
AtiVff j roup — 2.4 (AcMI)iC«!!iOH, NaNO, anil dil 11, SO, give 2 4 diacetamido 0 
nUrophenol, orange, m 215*, fir in AcOff gives 2 acctamido-3 5 6 tnhromoqumonc 
(7) In the ease of quinone formation there generally follous complete brominatinn utlh the 
removal of substituents and formation of tromoanil — 3 2 4 HrNlOjN) C#H,OH and Br JU 
AcOll, w armed 4 hrs on the water bath, give the G lie denv yellow m 14H® id i Ar 
rfenr . m llil°, mono At dent pale yellow, deeomps 221*) excess Br gives bromoaml 
Through the diaro reaction in coned lljSO, there results 2 4 dmitro-G Iromorrsoretnol, 
m 83® UNO, (d 1 42) gives styphnic acid 4 2 0 AcMKO,N),C«HiOH and excess of 
Rr give liromoaml 2 5 Dinitrnhydroquinone givrs the same p roe! net (I) Special 
behavior of 4.2.T.S //,.V(Oi,V),(~«/fO// — Br in AcOH gives 5 bromo-2 mtro 1,4-qutnone 
aside, yellow-brown, m ISO* (decompn ), the Ac denv giv es bromnaml 2 Acetamulo- 
3,Gfi trimtrophenol. light yellow m 151*, Br gives a compd , m 218* (decompn) 
the free Nil, compd with Br gives yellow needles, exploding at ISO* (*>) In several 
cases the Br opens the Cslh ring vith the formation of teirat romnditeto R pentenes — 4- 
Nitro-2-acetamulaphenal, decomps 207*. and Br in AcOH give the G-Br dent , m 20G*, 
this also results by brominatm g 2.4 (0,N),C,H,OH. reducing and acctylatmg Excess 
of Br in AcOH gives I and 3,5,G-trtbromo-2-amino-l-qumone 4-iltfoomule(?), m 210° 
( Ac denv , m 203*) Heating 2,4.6-AcNH(OiN),C«H,OH with excess Br several hrs 
also gives I, 2 Acetamido-5 nilrophenol, m 25S-0* 2.3.5,G-H,N(O,N),C«110H and 

UNO, give 3,1.5 lnnitro-1,2 quinone azide, yellow, sepg with C ( H,of crystn and is very 
explosive, the all. join gives a deep violet red color with jj CioHjOH, cooling with 4-5 
parts LtOH gives 2^.5-(0 3 N),C«ll,0H; a shorter period of heating gives 3(?)-ethoxy- 
5.G dimleo-IJ-qutnone aside, yellow, jn IOC* (decompn ). all 0 C,«H-OII gives a deep 
brick red dye. 2.5-Acetamidonitxohydroqmnone and Br-AcQH give 2-acetamtdo-S,6- 
dibrotnoqumone, orange yellow, m 213*. identical with that obtained on oxidation of 
5fi,2,4-l3r,(AcN'H),C t HOH; an intermediate product is 2-acetamtdolrifromoqutnone. 
yellow, m 1K9-00® (decompn ) l[exaacelyl-2,5-diaminophentetrol, (AcNll)jC,(OAc),, 
m 21G* (decompn ), 5 moll Dr give 2,5-diacelr.midodihydroxyqutnor.e, red -brown, does 
not m 2S0®. 3.4-(AcNII),C«Il|OH and nr-AcOH give the G-Br denv , decomps 258“ 
and the 2.6-Br, denv , m 223*. excess Br gives 2 methyl 5,7-dibromo G-hydroxybenztmtd- 
aznlc, greenish Hakes which do not crystallize 2,G-Diacetamidohydroquinone, m 210* 
(decompn); Br gives 3 bromo 2,G-diacetamutoquinone, red hrown, m 225*. SO, in 
AcOH at 40-50® gives 3 bramo-2 fl-diacetaie\\dohydroqumone , m IPS* (decompn ) 
With 5 mols Br there results 3S-dibromo-2fi-di<iceUimutoqutnnne, red-brown, m 201°. 
the mother liquor contains a small quantity of (CBrAiCU, I could not bp detected 
(Z0) Formation of hexabromoacelone • Excess of Br-AcOH with 2,G-diacetamidoqumone 
gives (CBri)jCO, this also results from mtroaminophentctrol, in addn to nr,C«(OH)«, 
a compd C,H,0»NBr, was obtained in some expts Pentaacetylmlroammophenletrol, 
nt lot 0 , is formed with Ac,0 and AcON’a, in the presence of ff,0 there results the 
di Ac denv, light yellow, explodes at 214*. 2.3 OiN(H,N)C*H,OH and 1 mol Dr in 
AcOH give the 6-Br denv , m 233°; excess Br gives the 4,6-dt Br denv , yellow, m 182®, 
warming with 6 mols Br for 16 hrs. gives a mixt. of 2 dibromomethyl-4-nitro-5,G,7-tn- 
bromobenzoxazole, m 233®, and the 2 tribromomethyl denv. (Ill), m. 172°. Tetrabromo- 
diketopentene and PhNH, in EtOII give 4,5-dibromo-2 dianihno-3-and-l-ketopenta- 
methylene, m. 261*. C J West 

Quinone formation from nitroacetamidohjdroquinone. GtfSTAV Heller and 
Theodor. Hesimer J. prakl Chem 129, 207-10(1931) —Dimtrohydroquinone is 
reduced by SnCl, and 1IC1 in AcOH to 2,5-nitroacetaimdohydroquinonc (X), bnck-red, 
decomps 22G®; the In-Ac denv m. 183—1®. 2,5 Nitroommohydroquinane, red, car- 
bonizes 151°; heating with dd alkali gives a color change from blue through green to 
yellow; no characteristic substance was obtained through diazotizing I and fuming 
HNO, in AcOH give 2-nitro-5-acetamido 2. G-dthydroxy quinone, orange-yellow, m 164® 
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(decompn ) crystal* with 0 5 mol HjO, with PbNH, there results 3 G-dtantlmChl* 
acdarmdo a nllrpquinonr (II), steel blue needles, gradually decompi at 2C0*. Careful 
oxidation of 1 with CrO, in AcOII gi\ e\ apparently a menchydroxymtroacetatmdeqHtiiont, 
gradually darkens alxne 140*, FliNH, gives IT. C.J.'VVkSt 

Halcgensticn of optically a cure pbenyimethylcaiblnol in the presence and in the 
absence of pyridine by thionjl chloride and the chlorides and oxychlonde of phosphorus. 
JosErn Krwov, Ilrtar Phillips and Frank M II Taylor. J. Ckrm See. IMI, 
3S2-9 —The balogenation of / PhMeCHOII by SOCI,. PCb. PCI, and POCh in the 
presence and absence of C,lf»N is studied It is found that the presence of either 
pyndme or quinoline causes a reversal in the sign of rotation ol the PhMeClICl when 
SOCI, is used When PCb. PCI, or POC)« are used in the presence of C«1!«N, the urns 
of rotation of the PhMeClICl obtained are the same as in its absence but the magni- 
tudes of tlie rotations are greater The presence ot K,CO, u without influence oti 
the magnitude of the rotatory power of the PhMeClICl obtained by the interaction of 
the / ale with PCI, It is probable that the 1ICI produced la the initial stage of this 
interaction plays no further part in the reaction and that the rhMeCIICI produced 
arises through the decompn ol the intermediate compd , PhMeC(OrCli)ll In the 
absence of CtiliN', which causes the inversion reaction to predominate, the decompn 
of the intermediate compd appears to follow an indefinite course tn which all the meth- 
ods of decompn may occur, since i PhMeClICl with (aUai 10 1 * is obtained in place of 
the probably opucally pure chlonde with (a !uo W I’ which is obtained when the 
decompn occurs in the presence of CJUN. It would appear that, in the absence of 
C«II»N. the decompn ol the intermediate compd PbMeCJ01 > OCl)ll is initiated by the 
stpn ol a pbenjlmelbylcarboniutn cation without the simultaneous production of a 
Cl anion The results of the various expts. may be tabulated as follows 


lUloxrixtlnc 

T«t_ 


rUiecna 

SOCI, 

2 S mols 


—51 7* 

— C3 5' 

SOCI, 

2- 0 mols. 

C.H.N 1 mol 

49 8 

17 3 

SOCI, 

2 0 mols. 

C,!l»N2moIs 

49 8 

30 3 

SOCI, 

2 0 mols 

Quinoline 2 mols 

43 7 

If. 1 

PCb 

3 5 mols 

None 

£1 7 

10 1 

PCI, 

2 0 mols 

K,CO, 

51.7 

10 0 

PCI, 

2 0 mols. 

C.H.N 1 mol 

49 8 

64 1 

POCI, 

2 5 mols 

None 

28 0 

0 5 

POC1, 

2 0 mols 

C.II.N l mol 

52 I 

12 6 

PCI, 

2 Omols 


43 7 

4 5 

PCU 

2 0 mols 

CtHtNlmo! 

49 8 

10 4 

lb p and 

n are given for many ol the products. 


C J. West 


Salt-forming characteristics of doubly- and singly-linked elements of the oxygen 
groups. L The carbonyl group tn beni&Mehyde and acetophenone. John WK. 
Baker J Chem Soc 1931, 307—14 — The ini estimation of the salt forming character- 
istics of the carbonyl O in den vs of the type ArCOK has been earned out along 2 fines 
The first involves investigations of the condition of such groups in H»SO, sotn by the 
purely pbys methods of partition, colorimetry, absorption spectra, etc. Secondly, 
the conversion of a pseudo-basic system, directly attached to a C,H« nucleus, into the 
’ omum” salt will affect the directive action of the group causing enhanced tendency 
toward m-substitution Ihirc Bril was distributed, under comparable conditions, 
between H,SO« (of various conens ) and ligrom, both with and without the addn of 
(NH 4 )jSO, to the acid layer The following results were obtained (lDOjlljSO,)/- 
(IHiSO.i + (11,01) and proportion of Bzll in ligroin layer [%) with and without 
(NlUbSO, are given)- 7 3% free SO,, 0 5, 14. 100, 0 81, 103, 90. 083, 87. 80, 
1 77, 30 8 The equil conditions in If«SOt may be represented by the scheme: 


PhCR O +HOSO»II e= 


H<° ,! , 

X)SOjH 


; OSO.H + PhCR -OH 


Sot •» — - Insol in L groin — ■ — ■ — 

B,,scnce °f these equil art displaced largely toward the right, the 

Bril being retained almost completely in the aad layer, even in £0% H,SO*. Addn 
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of (NHtliSOi causes a repression of the ionic dlssocn which is followed in turn by n 
further decomnn of the pseudo- salt into free B til and If, SO* with the result that a 
larger proportion of the Bill is found in the ligrom layer Color values of Bill in 
100% IfjfjOi at room tcinp are given, in agreement with the theoretical deductions, 
the product (I Is not const as required by Beer slaw, the internal} of the color decreasing 
with increasing difn more slowly than this faw requires 1 he effect of the diln of the 
HiSOa was investigated by detn of the relative color intensities of solus of Bill in 
100, DO, SO and 70% 1I/SO* In which the mol ratio, BzJJ/l!,SO*. was kept const If, 
ns hns tieen assumed, the intensity of the color is a measure of the amt of tlic salt form 
present, then the figures show that, of the amt of oxonmrn salt present in 100% HtSO*. 
IS, 65 and 70%, tesp . suffers hydrolysis in presence of the same mol quantity of II, SO* 
but in 90, SO and 70% diln , resp A similar expt with IliMc shows that h}drol>sis of 
the omum salt occurs even more noddy, the diminution in color as the strength of the 
acid is diminished being too rapid to admit of accurate colorimetric measurement 
ft. Nitration of benzaldehyde and acetophenone in sulfuric add solution. J W 
IIakiir and Wit G Moffitt Ibid 314 8 — Using UNO, ol d 1 5J at 6® the following 
yields of m NO, deriv of Biff were obtained with varying concns of If, SO* 7 3% 
free SO, 90 8, 6% free SO, 89 0, 2 7% free SO, 89 8 90% 80 5 , 80% 83 9. 0% 72 1 
With IliMc: 7 3% free SO, 90. 80% 83 1 0%0<)8 This establishes the anticipated 
increase in m substitution when nitration istfTccUd m the pnanu of a large excess of 
II, SO* J'roof that these compels are nitrated mainly through the cations of the salt 
is afforded by the observation that the addn of (Nil,), SO* depresses the m substitution 
Rb,KO, behaves similarly C J WrsT 

Inner complei salts from hydroxyaldimines and hydrozyketimlnes Taul I’feif- 
fbr, II. Bucimou and 0. Bauer J prakt Chrm 129, 1(53 77(1031) —a 1100*11* 
CIIO and CaCI, in dll NIftOII give the compd (Crlf*0,),(ii 2If,0. yellow, which loses 
the 11,0 over CaCI,, the Jiff tompltx also contains 211,0 and is yellow Zn(OAc),. 
however, gives a complex of saficyiiAfiminr, (C,H*ON),Zn lf.O, yellow, crystn from 
C,II,N gives a compel with 1 5 mols C»!IiN. which loses 1 mol on standing, the A*» 
complex, (Crlf*ON),Nl 11,0, reef needle* with golden luster, which cry stillizes from 
C,1I*N without solvent of crystn. The Cu complex was first prepd by I tthng 
('Inn 35, 205(18-10)). The properties of these cotnpds indicate the structure 

° o 

C.II,^ 'Cu^ ^C,H* o- Vanillin gives a Mg complex, (C,lIiO,),Mg. yellow, 

'CH : NI[ IIN:ar 

a Mg salt of the Imlne could not be prepd Zn gives the complex, (C,1I,Oi),Zn 2H,0, 
yellow; In NI/*OIf there results the complex (C*ll,0,N)(Cilf,0i)Zn, which crystaflires 
with 0 5 mol 11,0 Ni gives the complex (C»If*0,N),Ni. glistening red-brown needles 

0 IIOC*IJ*Ac and Ni(OAc), in N5I,OJf, shaken 3 brs , and the products crystd from 
C*H*N. give the compd (0,11,0,), Ni 2C*H*N, yellowish green leaflets, when NiSO* 
in 25% NII*OH is boded 1 6 hrs, there results the compd (C,1I,0N),NI, orange-red 
or dark red from C*JI*N ; from hot I’hNH, it crystallizes in dark red prisms with 1 mol 
I'hNHt. Beonol and Cu(OAc), in I'tOH give the complex (C,n,0»)iCii. dark gray- 
gTecn, which seps with 2 mols C»1I*N in glistening green crystals and from PliNH, 
with 1 5 mols PliNII,. green. The Ni complex (C,H,0,),Ni. green, seps in green 
crystals with 2 mots CiH*N and with 21’hNIf,. this salt docs not absorb NH* In 
coned NH»OU there results the sail (CtUitOiN^Ni, brick-red, crystg from C*1I*N 
or PhNlI, without solvent of crystn In red orange needles Benealpconol and NiSO* 
m RtOII-NHiOII give the compd (C,«II,*0,N)iNi. orange-red. crystg from C,H»N 
in rust brown needles AcOC*II*OMe anil NiSO* in 25% NII*OJ f, hrntriJ 05 hr, 
give acetohylroqumonc Me fiber \mtne A*i (C,Ui.O,N),Ni, red prisms, it seps with 

1 mol PhNlI,, in dirk red crystals C J West 

Behavior of ketone hydrazones towards dlazonlum salts. M Buscu and Konrad 
Sciimidt J. prakt Chev i. 129, 151-02(1031) — l’liMcC-NNIIPh (4 2 g) m 130 cc. 

—5* and 2 8 g PhN«Cl in 50 cc. EtOIf give 4 g of acetophenone benzeneazo - 
pnenylhydrazone (I), orange-golden yellow, ni 101“; this is more easily formed from 
rrrr e P ^ ! hydra zone in C*H*. cooled to 0* and treated with coned ale. I’hNjCl, Che 
if* * s a dark, brown-violet, glistening powder, reduction gives p-C*II«(NH,),, 
lbNII, and UzMc PliMcC’NNlIC*! l,lir-/> gives acetophenone l~btnzenea:o~i- 
fcromopflfujIAyJrasonr, golden yctlow, m 183*. Acetophenone asym m-xylylhydrazone 
VU) and 2 mols riiN,Cl give L Acetophenone benzylphenylhydrazone (til), pile yellow, 
m about 58 , I’hN,Cl gives acetophenone benzcneazobemytphenylhydrazone, red-yellow 
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otl who«e II O rah is bright red- FhMeC XXlIFh and f-OiXQHA'tQ in EtOII 
put O cclepkencne p-dirpptrrr’k rtfrjre^r brown n 1M*. /'■BiCtHiKIDt CPhMe 
and rhN.Cl pie the sane product II and p-OACHliNiCl pee crctephrnetie 7 t- 
«it trp > <en m tre-£f-t Cu Ituitr, TO 300*. IQ and 

pro the r*iMeC.NNfCH,rh)C.H.X NC.HACH- 

p brown red a ISO* ThMcC NMIPb and n (OA’),C.Q»N,a in AeOH proerrfa- 
pknu'rr w-diwifropkewslkYifrarenr, dirk brown, ra 2">4 * Ph-C NKHFh and PtNiCl 
donot react p-0>\C4H,V-CJp<-cs30 r Jofthe/>-in."-eVeaCTintr.’/’*cwvf*viTOreBe, PbrC N- 
NHCiIIiN NC»H«NO- p bluish red with violet metallic IbMct, m I'M-t.* rh(PhCHi)- 
C NNllrh and rUV,CI pro the rwipd Ph(rhCIMC XNHC.H.X NPh. golden 
jtllow, ia 13s* (poor yield) dmrvVwiws P-ri.'i'hWvQvf'ar've. red with bluish 
violet surface luster n 100*. results from PhU’bCHjjC NNHPh and P-C^h'QIf.X-CI 
or from Ph(r*iCH,)CO and f-O-NC.H.NHNH, C. J. West 

The condensation of pbenohe aldehydes and their ethers with methyl propyl or 
butyl ketones Kr\jt In suoto asm Taeo Kato Science Rrp'x Tcicku Imp. L nrr . 
1st Set. 19, «« cl C A 22, 575— Aromatic aldchides with an OH re 

OMe group in tbe /•- position condense with MrCOPr or MeCOBu to giro substituted 
«tvr»l Ale ketones while m substituted ald'hydes yield substituted di<tyryl ketones 
p-HOC«H,CHO (Hr) MrCOPr (ls r ) and dre MO pro 2 d g of 
Sfrryl Me keU'rr (I), faint vrUow. m 120-1* The following stvrel Me ketones were 
prepd similar!) a-preprl plnlvn. pale yellow. rn 100* (on me. m 110 5— 
215*), aorrtiJ f>-mrth->TY (u). faint yellow, b, 171-2* (crime, ro. <>3-4 5*), 
prefn! p-methoxy (IQ), pale yellow, l>,» I *571—4 * (on me m. I* 1 1-2*) I, II and III 
pro the CIIIi reaction The distyrvl ketones which follow were prrpd in the same 
way except that coned MCI was used in forming IV and V: a-rtkvl tn m'-dtiydrety (IV). 
brick red, a t»r<pi! m m'-diii-frexv (V) brick red. a-elkrl m.m'-dimrfi/iry. dark yellow, 
and a props! m m'-di m'fk’ry dark yellow A F SnmxD 

Benanor of stereoisomene oximes of a,3-cns»turated ketones on hydrogenation. 
K- \V Merz Ber G3B, 2^ *l-3(t*K*0) — I«ovamUalacetcme and JvH-OH HQ in a 
little MeOII pro 75^ (as the HO needles, m. 171 * (d-eompn )) of the syn~ertnr 
(I (d* hydroxy-4' nel\exrp\ei jvl) i-bu!eit-3-cnr crime) , m ltiS-P*. which, heated 1 hr 
in 12 parts AcOH on the It-0 bath changes into the aeh ferot, m U2-3 * Both forms 
pro bv the Schotten Baumann method the same d i Bx dent . m. 14S-0 *, hydrolyzed 
be boiling ale NaOll to the crab-oxime The latter is not hydrogenated in ale. eontg 
a Utile tcOH bs H ard Pd-charcoaL but the rye -oxime (4 5 g ) yields a emit of 1 ^ g 
I10(M<0)C.H.CH CH.COMe O'* g of its oxime and 1 0 g of HOf\lrO)C.H,CH,- 
CH,CH(XH )Me The sara- difference in the behavior or the rvn- and an't/ormx 
on catalytic hydrogenation was noted with PhCH CHC( NOH)Ph and dyptvcme 
oxime, onle the rvw forms fwing hi-drogenated and priding the corresponding satd 
amine It is thus shown n 3 cases that it is possible by hydrogenation to det. to which 
senes the oximes of n 3 unsatd ketones belong C- A R 

Some reactions ef phenyl pro pearl ketone with semiearbazides and thiosemiear- 
baxides, Aut-isun Y Livzsc'TOxr avp l-OR'int J Wit's", J Ckrm Sec 1931, 
335-7 — rhCOCH CHMt nelds a &-pkewyIsr-un:'!>a:mr. in 212*, even with excess of 
reagent the 4-p^eviM/nj'wira’f>j:'ne m 140 *, becomes yellow in light without change 
in m p NHiMlCeA'H, and the ketone in II O-FtOH pro thicscmicarbz^dofrcfryi Ph 
kri^Kt, in 140* excess of reagent pros the same product XH OH pros the rowie, 
C„H„O.V^ m lf.l* p-MeOQH.COCH CHMc pros a t-phenihrmiea'Kucre, in. 
-4«** a J. W’rsr 

Some synthebt bases similar to ephtdrme. E CuranrijEz, Fn. Xrrvnra avi> 
II Lozeson Hr!- Ch,m -ttii 14, lb&-200(l«31) — w Hydroxy and alkoxy denrs. 
of ephednne (I) were prepd to test their vasoconstrictor action in comparison with 
that of L The method of prrpn consisted of (a) the treatment of PhCH CHCH-OH 
(II) and its Ac (HI) and Br (TV) denes, and elk) 1 ethers, with I, and HgO. in EtiO 
and (b) subjection of the resulting lodohydna (without sepn ) to the action of Mt.VHi 
under pressure, ar 100* The first step is favored b) light. H. HI and IV (the last 
- prepd in 70 and 60^, yields resp , bT simple acvlation of II) garo d! t-iidrerv- 
rpbedrtnc, PhCH(OIf)CH(.N H\!e)CH ; OH (V). m 110* ( HCl salt, rxu 1S<>5 C ) Thus 
step (6) involved a hydrolysis. In the prepn of the alkoxv denrs it was important 
to sep the annamvl ethers from unchanged II, this was accomplished by benxoylation 
o the crude product, followed bv fractionation The intermediary corapds., anncmyl 
bu , '*• Et'aowyf B* r Sfeer, b„ 13S*. and onnamvl ollil efker.buioV.were 
Stt \ allr ' 1 tfdid* cm the Na dene of H (from Q and XaXHi TO 

Wi.) m 3o-40<- r . oO-35r 0 and 50-00^ yields, resp . the >fe and Et denes (Et, b,, 
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l r *'V-A*'\ wrre Iwrt obtained bv means of the conc'pomlins alkyl sulfates The alloxy 
'dt 'oi l iltavfW™- (VI) P).ClI(01I)CH(NIIMriC ». 
b„ 148® (\ leld 3S%) (7/tt, m 151 J°), ethoxy phednne. b,. US .ephedryl Pr ether , 
b„ \$\-3\epheJr>l Bu ether, b„ 155-7*. and epLedryloUU ether b n \o~+-7 , all p «>baWy 
mats of racemates When the reaction was conducted in MeOH instead of Et,0. 
II yielded 31% of 3.3 phen^melhoxy-2 aic PhCH(OMe)CH- 

(NliMe)CHjOH (VH). b» 14.1 s VI was transformed into PhCH{OMe)CH(NIIMe)- 
CHjOMe by interaction with Mel Of the denvs VI w as the most octix c phy siologicaUy 
but it was much less active than I; in concns of 30 mg or more, per kg (for a cat), 
its action was reversed it lowered the blood pressure to an extent increasing with in- 


a-PhenylethyUmlnes. I. Mescaline and mescaline-like substances. K II. 
SlottaandH Hgixer Ber 63B, 3020-14(1030) —In addn to the sympathomimetic 
action which is a general property of 8 ary 1-cthylamincs and -ctbanolxmmcs. mescahne, 
3,4,5-(McO)iC,H,Cl IiCIfjNHi (I). possesses n peculiar narcotic action Tor a pharma- 
col’ and clinical investigation of I and a study of its relationships to other sympatho- 
mimetic drugs it was necessary to find a way by which it would be possible to prep, 
several hundred g of I. The only method by which it had hitherto been synthesized 
(RCHO (+ MeNO,) — *- RCH CHNO, ( + II.) — ► RCH.CII NOH (+ II,) — »- 
RCII,CHiNI!,) serves to establish its structure rather than to prep the cotnpd The 
new method should also make it possible to prep more easily the isomers of I, os weJJ 
as mono- and dimethoxypbenylethy lammes. in order to d.. t the influence of the position 
and no of the McO groups on the physiol action of the alkoxyphenylethylaimncs 
An exaran. of 4 other possible methods of prepn indicated that the only feasible one 
was that based on the scheme RCHO (+ CH,(CO,H),) — »- RCH CIICO,H (+ H,) 
— ► RCHiCHiCOiH (+ S0C1.) — ► RCU.CII.COCI ( + Nil,) — »- RCH.CHr 
CONH, (+ KOBr) — >- RCII,CH,NH, The m and fi-mcmo- and the 2,3 , 3,4- 
and 3.5-di-MeO corapds have already liccn prepd by tins method but in all attempts 
to prep I it had hitherto been impossible to carry out the last stip S and H hast 
now found, however, that under certain conditions not only I but also its isomers can 
readily be obtamed in very satisfactory yield by using coned NnOBr for the Hofmann 
degradation The condensation of the aldehydes with CHi(CO|H), was effected 
in 2-3 parts Cilf,N (distd over KOII) and 1-5 cc piperidine per mol of aldehyde, 
com CHi(CO,H)» can be used directly and a 20% escess is Quite sufficient The 
splitting off of CO, from the primary di CO,H acid is almost Quant on the H,0 bath 
and only in a few cases was it necessary to boil the C,H»N soln n short while. The 
yield of RCH CHCOiH wns in general abotc 80% The reduction of the unsold, 
acid was In all cases easily carried out with on excess of Na-Hg, usually on the 11,0 
hath, a higher temp was required only where the unsaid and was dithcultly sol In 
NaOU, and a toning down of the alky with AcOlI was necessary only with 3,4,5- 
(MeO)iC<lf,CII CI1CO-11 The chloruhs UCIIiCH,COCl were obtained by heating 
the acids in CIICI, 4 5 hrs on the 11,0 bath with twice the ealed. amt of 80C1,. they 
were not isolated but the re action mixts were coned to about 0 5 \ ol in ruriio and added, 
with cooling, to coned HU, Oil contg about 10% NaOH (only 2.1 (McO)iC»H,CIT,- 
CHiCOXU, could not lie obtained in this way) 1 or the succtssful digrnd itioti of the 
amides to the amines, it is necessary to h,\c a \,ry pure unmh The statement in 
the literature that NaOCl gi\cs barer yulils th in KaOHr was conflrmcil for only some 
of the amidis (the lust results win. obtained with n soln prepd by passing 5 5 g Cl 
into 10 g. NaOH in 100 cc 11,0) The bchntmr of the mimics In the llofnimu dc* 
grsdrfwrt depends greatly on the position ami mi fare of Che nucfiiis substituents 
The products are best workeil up by distn .rinjcwi Ihcphyslot action of the ntninrs 
prepd will Iw dcscrilicd later by Hesse mid Tange p-McOC.H.CH CHCO.H. ill 
1S3" (80% from o-McOC.H.CIlO), give 00% McOC.II, CH,CO,lI. in 02* (literature, 
85-C ), the amide, m 111* (803% yield), gave tilth NnOCl 35 2% n-MeOC.H,Ctl,- 
CHiNlli, b 115-20° in the vacuum of a 11,0 pump (I/O Salt, m li:i°, sulfitt/, ui 
230"). m-HOC.H, CHO, m 100° (00% by diazotlzntlou of m-IttNC.lt.CUO, prepd 
from the NO, compd with 1 cSO,). yielded M>% of the MeOC.H.CHO which giree 
09% McOC«Il<CH CHCOjH, m 177°, the «.xt<l acid, rn 50* (v<?% j Icld) suit 27 5% 
of the nmide, b„ 222-5 ", in 50°. which ylctdcd with NnOllr 01% (with NaOCl 10‘ 1 1 
of m MeOC,H,CH,CH,Nll,. h„ 128°. f McOC.H.CH.CH.NI I, HC1. m 210°. was 
obtained in 43% yield with NnOCl from the amide which itself was old lined In 75% 
yield through the McQC,H,CH-CHCO,ll (025%) ami the satd acid (81%). Z 
iso-PrC,H.CH:CHCO,H, m. 105° (01%); said. acid. ui. 7J° (08%); amid*, m.142* 
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elkozycmnamtc acid, tn 205'; propionic acid, m 130* (70%), amide, m 124* (33 9%), 
gave with h’eOCI the e thy la mine, bin 165* ( IiCl sail, tn 120*) « C«U«(OMe)j, 
bn 117-8* (00% Irom m C.1M011), with alk. Me, SO,), gave in Ft.O with HCN, UC1 
and ZnCl, 76% of 2,4 (MeOJ.CiHjCHO; 2,4-(MeO),C,H,CII.CIICO,!I, m. 138* 
(00%), propionic acid, tn 105* (94%); attempts to prep the amide through the 
chloride gave a red brown oil which decompd cm distn , in vacuo 3 4CH,O^MI»- 
CH CIICO,H. m 232* (94%), propionic acid (02%); amide (83 5%), gave with 
NaOCI 37% tA the ethjlamine-IICl, tn 206 \ lA3-C*H,(OMt)>. bn 140* <65% 

with nlk McSO,). gives with HCN and AICI, in C.II, 63% 2,3,4 <MeO),C,II,CIIO. 
bn 170*. 2,3.4-Trimelhoxycinnamic acid, m 172* (91%), propionic acid, m. 76* 
(05%), amide, m 171 * (63 5%), gives with NaODr 71 5% $ (2,3,4 Inmelhoxyphenyl)- 
ethytamtne, bi, 167*, quickly forms the carbonate in the air. 3,4,6-(MeO)iC«H,CO,II 
(80% from (HO),CJI,COiH with alk Me,SO«). chlonde (86% with PCM in boiling 
xylene (distd from Na) with Pd-BaSO, and II gave in 30 hrs 80% 3,4,5-(MeO),C.Hr- 
CIIO, m 74*. cinnamic and, m 121* (80%), fi (3,4 S tnmethoxyphenyl)propionie 
and, m 93* (88% yield), omvle, m 100* (60%). gave with NaOBr (62 g Or and 150 g 
NaOII in 375 cc. 1W C6% I, b» 180* (IICl salt, m 181*). p BrC.II.OMe. bit 120* 
(829% from PhOMe in AcOlI with Br vapors) gave in EtiO with Mg (activated with 
I) and ethylene oxide and subsequent decompn with IIC1 31 1% of P-MeOC,ll,CHr 
CHtOfI, b 145-60* in the vacuum of the HtO pump, and this with boiling 47.6% 
HBr yielded 45% of the bromide. b,w. 140-60*, from which, when refluxed with a 
mixt. of C,Hi(CO)iNH and 0 5 mol K,CO, until no liquid condensed in the condenser 
tube, then treated in ale with N,H, 11,0 and finally with HC1 gas, was obtained 11.8% 
p-MeOC«H,CH,CHiKH. HCU m 211* 4 Bromoveratrole, p-BrCtll.OH, p-BrC,- 

ll.OAc. e- and p-BrC.JI.NOj and o C.II.CJ, could not be made to react with Mg in 
either EtiO. (iso-Am),0 or otherwise C A It. 

o-Toluic acid. II T. Clarke and E R Taylor. Ort Syntheses XI, 96-7(1031 ) — 
Sapon of o-MeC,H.CN with 75% UJSOt gives 80-9% of *-MeC.H.CO,H, m 102-3*; 
p-McC«H«CO,H is obtained in the same yield by the same method C J Wbst 
P reparation of aromatic acid amides. C II Kao and Siiao-Ycan Ma J Chem 
Soc 1931,443-4. cf C A 25, 1230 —If 100 g aromatic acid and 150 cc 00 % AcOH 
are used with 90 g (MI,),COi the following yields cf amides art obtained p-0,NC«- 
11,00,11 COg , m NO, clenv . 68 g , o-NO, denv , 15 g , p Cl deriv , 79 g , benzthe acid, 
77 5 g (71 g with 60 g (Nil,), CO,). C,II.(CO),0 (60 g J, 90 g imide; o HOC,H,CO^I, 
0, PhCll,CO,H and PhCH,ClI,CO,H give the amides quantitatively, which are itl 
part dehydrated to the mtnles, PhCJI CHCO,H (100 g ) gives 20 g amide (CII,CO,H), 
(100 g ) gives 71 g or the imide C. J. West 

Nitration of 6-methoxy-m-toluic acid. A correction. Jonv L Simonsen J. 
Chem Soc 1931, 444 — Nitration of 3,6 Me(MeO)C«H,CO,II gives the 6-NO, deny, 
and 6-wtro-o-toljl Me ether, m 69-70*, and not the O-NO, denv , as reported in C A, 
13, 127. C, J. West 

A method for the preparation of phenyl-, o-ehlorophecyl- and p-chlorophenyl- 
malomc acids. D IvanoppandA Spassopp Bull soc chtm (4), 49, 19-23(1931) — 
Gngnard syntheses designed to produce ketones frequently give hydrocarbons and a 
complex (I) instead. I and S made use of 1 in synthesizing phenyl- (II), o-chloro- 
pbenyl- (HI), and p-chlorophenyl ma Ionic acids (IV) according to the scheme: PbCH,- 
CO,MgX + RMgX — ► PhCH (M gX)CO,MgX (I) + RII, I -f CO, — »- PhCH- 
(CO,MgX)i, which on hydrolysis yields H- I. and S found that all aliphatic, aryl- 
aliphatic and bydroaromatic, but only certain aromatic organomagnesium compds 
reacted in the above manner, and they have studied the reaction quantitatively to find 
out which gives the best yields With PhCH,CO,MgCl the yields of mixed acids 
(’I 1 ft ) ®nd of H (in %) from the following Gngnard reagents were, fesp : EtMgBr, 
15.25,625, Pr.MgCI. II 90. 45, iso-PrMgCl, 14 10.65 6, iso-PrMgBr, 10 90, 48 9; 
BuMgBr, H°0, 42 2.. 9 8.. 4Q,. 4-iWM-bMitBn. U.gfl, 6fl6.-, -arC/Her 

» . "h PhCIIjMgCl, 12 40, 3 I MeMgl gave a little gas evolution but 

naraly a trace of H. The procedure in all cases was to treat 0 I g mob of the Gngnard 
reagent (e g , PbCH,CO,MgCl) in 100 cc ether at 0* with dry CO, in excess in a closed 
system, expel the excess CO, by evapg half the ether, add 0 15 g moh of the 2nd Gng- 
J* : xeflux on the water bath, treat again with dry CO, in 

"? s ,‘ 1 t hydrolyze, ext. the org acids with ether, ext. the org acids from the ether 
dJ. alkah, acidify, ext. again with ether, dry and weigh This product contains 
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the corresponding phenylrmlonic acid phenylacetic aad and the acid from the 2nd 
Gnraard reagent. A weighed sample heated to 150-60* in a flask gave CO, and the 
corresponding phenylacetic aad The wt. of CO, collected gave the % of the corre- 
sponding pbenylmalomc aad Only the phenylmalomc aads are sol. in benzene and 
can be sepd easily m the pure state by eitn with benzene. With o-CIC«H«CHtCOr 
MgCl iso-PrMgCl gave 10 5 g. mixed aads and 40.2% III; PhMgBr gave 10 5 (?) g 
mixed aads and 52 S% of in. mm 139* (decompn ), heating quantitatively pro- 
duces CO, and o-CIC,H,CH,CQ,H With p-ClC,!I,CH,CO,MsCl iso-PrMgCl gave 
13 5 c mixed aads and 56 4% of IV; o MeC*U,MgBr gave 13 0 g mixed aads and 
43 3 g IV. IV m. 163® (decompn ) and on heating yields quantitatively CO, and p- 
CIC«H,CH,COjH. The hydrocarbons evolved in the prepn of I by the use of Et- 
MgBr, PrMgBr, and tso-PrMgBr were collected, washed free of ether with coned 
H,SO, and burned with excess O for quant detn The amts found checked very well 
with those died Oden E Sheppard 

Dibenzy I succinic aads. P Cokdier Compt rend 192, 301—3(1931) — Stobbe 
(Brr 27,2406(1894); 37, 2241, 2666(1904), C A 3, 43S. 651) prepd dibeczylsucdnic 
aad. [CH(CH,Ph)CO,HJ,. and reported obtaining 2 isomeric aads- the one (m. 
203‘) (I) he considered inactive by internal compensation and the other (m. 204°) as 
racemic Further. S indicated that the inactive compd gave an anhydride m. 104 
(II) which under the action of heat yielded an anhydride m 12S® (IH), while the d?- 
compd ga\-e an anhydride m 155* which under the action of heat yielded an anhydride 
m. 140® Following the same procedure. C obtained I, which gave 2 anhydrides, the 
first (II) being obtained by moderate treatment with Ac,0, and the second (m 125“) 
(IV) by more vigorous treatment of n. His 2nd anhydride (IV) seemed to correspond 
to the UI of S. However, it did not give the original dibenzylsuccmic aad on hydration 
but a new isomeric aad (m 172°) (V) which could easily be converted back to IV. 
C. found that I was inactive and could not be resolved into active components by strych- 
nine sulfate, V was also inactive but it gave, by the same treatment. 2 active compo- 
nents, the one with o, — 29 5®, the other, less pure, with az 22 8®. These last 2 aads 
are much more soL in water than V, and the m. ps. are much lower (about 130*). 

Albert L. Rawlins 

Esters of orthophenylacetie acid- Peter P. T. Sait, Shao Yd am Ma and Chong 
Hsi Kao. J. Ctsem Soc 1931, 305-7 —PhCH.CN and abs. MeOH (EtOH) in an equal 
vol. of abs EtjO with 1.25 mols. HC1 at 0* give 85% of PhCH,C(OMe) NH HC1 
(or the Et denv.) , with 2 mols. abs. ale. at room temp for 2 weeks, there results 40-5% 
of PhCH,C(OMe) (OR), (I) or PhCH,C(OEt)(OR), (II); they are colorless liquids 
with a pleasant odor. Deri vs. of 1 (R ■= ) (b. p at atm. pressure, dj 3 and tt™ are 
given): Me. 216-S*, 1 0651, 1 5075. Et. 224-6®. 1 0356. 1 5000, Pr. 239-42°, 1 0109. 
14950; iso-Pr. 227-9*. 10079, 14913, Bu. 251-7°, 0 9953, 14911; tso-Bu, 245-S*. 

0 9929, 1.4S9S; wn-Am, 260-5*. OflSSO. 1.4000. Den vs. of D: Me, 217-9°. 1 0040. 
1.50S0, Et, 225-7*. 1 0303. 14997; Pr. 233-11®. 10094, 1.49G7, iso-Pr, 223-30*. 

1 0030. 1.490S; Bu. 254-7*. 0 9974, 1 4916, tso-Bu. 24S-51*. 0.9S67. 1 4SS3; tso-Am. 

260-5®, 0 9S67, I 4SS7 C. J. West 

Ethyl phenylcyanopyruvate. Roger Adams and II. O. Calvery. Op Syntheses 
XI, 40-1(1931) — PhCHjCN. (CO,Et), and EtON'a, followed by acidification, give 
69-75% of PhCH(CN)COCO,Et. m 130*. C. J. West 

New method for the preparation of 4-ketonic esters. (Mlle ) S. Gratead. 
Compt. rend . 191, 947-9(1930) — The aad chloride obtained by treating EtOCO- 
(GH,),CO,H with SOC1, reacts with Phil m the presence of AlCh to give PhCO(CH,)«- 
COjEt (I) in 80% yield. I, b, 164°, is sapond. to give PhCO(CH,) t CO,H. m. 71*. 
which lorms a semicarbazone m. 1S3*. I treated with EtONa gives CH,(CH,),CO CH- 


COPh, b, 137* (semicarbazone, m. 223*. Maquenne block). Reduction of I by the 
Clemmensen method gives PhfCHOiCChEt (II). bu 162-4°. Sapon. of II gives Ph- 
(CHjJiCOjH, bu 1SG-S®, m 11*. anilide, m. 80°; p-toluide. m. 7S°. C. II Peet 
Lichen substances. VI. Gyrophonc acid. Yasltieko Asatona and MasatOSI 
Watanabe Ber. 63B, SQ44-S(1930), cf. C. A 23, 44i# —The conclusion that gyro- 
phoric aad (I) is a tndepside, Cj.HnOi*, of orselhmc acid is confirmed by the present 
investigation The m. p of 1 from various sources {Gyrophora esculenta Miyoshi, 
Lobana pulmonorus HoSm ) can be raised by repeated erystn. to 220° (202-3* has 
hitherto generally been given as the m. p ) Titration of the I.HjO in MejCO with 
bromothymol blue as indicator gave a moL wt. of 477.5-7 S (a parallel titration with 
•jaoone acid pve 340 1). Tetra-Ac dene, of I, from I, AcjO and a drop of coned. 
KjSQ,. m, 22S , gives no color in ale. with FeClj or bleaching powder soln , mol. wt. 
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(by titration) C2CG-G41.1. 13 camphor (Kilt) 617-32 T^niddoroacttyf) deny, 
(rotn I m CJfvN ir.d aCH,C<XH Heated alternately with C*H*N a-d CICJI,COa. 
cryst- powder with 2 IIiO, in. IC3-4*. r>ts co color m aq HoCO with FeCl« or bleach- 
er powder, cot art. (achyd.) in bodi=r Me,CO 7W-&15 Qvintie till of I, faintly 
yt!!owi\h cijit powder with 1 HiO. la. I*!!', snoL *t (anhyd.) in Uxlmj Mt,CO 
7tV)_2-7fc9 7 Me tetramet>j!fyror borate (0 0 { from 1 i lia Et,0 with ClfiVj), 
m. 190-7* (pr moody rices at IS7‘j. issol m XarCOw rim no color n ale. with IcCIs 
or bleacher powder, mol "t- , 3 freencr 1*011 510 4 Since, atcordmr to Ho*, 
nmbdicanc acid. C,.H ll O/0Me) (H), wbxrb w also found with I tn many Gyrepkocce. 
n dreonpd. by Ba(OH), l-to CO,, orcmol and timbtbcannic acid, isomeric with everrnc 
acid, the relation cl I to U teems to le- the fame a* that d Jecanoric acid to esercic 

a ad. ru , Mt(Il6)0:o;C«H,CO bcjIiMefOWCO OCJI,Me(OH)CO,H. where 
X - II for I and Me for IL Also in / Phtrm Sac Jafnn 51, K4-9a33I) CAR. 

Symmetrical and unsynmetneal e-phthaJyl chloride*. Eawn OrT Orp Syn- 
tkeut XI, KSdH(lS31) — *-C,H,'COClh resales from C*H/CO,)0 and PCI, in 92% 
yield. AlCli jives 72% of the iinsnn chloride C. J West 

Hither terpece compound*. XLUL The BooreacJt reduction cf the ejten cf 
a{*thic- and iviAjithicdiCirbcxyUc tad*. Transformation of the litter into * new 
methylpimiE throne. L. Ka;cH awo J. R, Hotsivc //e.'r Ciiw Acta 14,203-19 
(1931), cf C A. 25. 1232 — R. and H *urr«t I and II at the skeleton formula* for 
apath*- (III) and lscojathiahcajbaxyhc and* (IV) The (act* upon which these formu- 



la* are based are as follow* (a) J yield* 1.5.5-C,,HkMei (V) and l.7-dimethyi- 
phenanthrtne (VT> upon reduction with Se- II also yields VI but no V. (b) The 
2 COiH troops in III are (LZtrtzi one of the COjJfe jump* in the di Me ester of 
m is easily hydrolyzed. wfc2e the other resin* hydrolysis. The esters of IV, oora*3thie 
aad (VP), and iwjDoratathic and also resist hydrolysis- (t) Upon reduction of IP 
with N'l tn ale. at 115-20* a cut was obtained of which 30% was neutral and 70% 
aci'hc. Of the neutral portion 23% conaned of nana-Ue hjimyithpiroapalkaU. 
CnH„/CO,Me)CHA»H. bn 193-5*. di* I UK. «>; 1-5975, M» 97.57, (ealed. 97 47) 
The mnamin? 2% contained d ikyiratytibySroa i-Jkfut. Ciilr»,(CH/JII)i. a. II2-3*. 
which aborted 1 mol of Hi tn the presence of PtO to pit the satd. compd. dikyd'oxj- 
Uirakjdrav (lJkttc C iHc'CH-Olffe. Ex. 107 8* The acidic portion was thstd. t* 
rscw» and yielded the lie c-teT of VH; upon r-peated redistn. of the acidic portion of 

the shstiUate novt-Uc dtkjdroctithicdiar'yjTyiiU. C^Hv/COvMelCO/l, bn 210 - 2 *. 

was obtained The rtabihty cf this entnpd. in comparison to that of its precursor. 
C,J I./C-OiMrrCOiH (kill). Cnstrates the efltct cf the double bond in close prox- 
mnty to the CO,H sTtop VHL cozti.ns a double bond which is easily reduced. dose 
to a COiM-r jroup which is alv» easily reduced and hydrolyzed. This indicates that 
the C atoms cm either side of th- double bond are tmscb«titnted. Reduction cf the 
ester of IV with Si and ale. yields if* iydrexyswciJtbiie, Ci,H.i'CO,Mc)CH,OH 

(IX) . m_ 125-0*. and ditjdrmryitactztknte. m. 172-3*. tn almost equal amts. A small 
tpontity of a dehydro deny of IX, CnUcOu b»< ISo-GO *, was also isolated. Treatment 
if IX with 4 wots, cf tO% I1COI1 yields a cut. (bvs 155-8*) ol the esters Cisf/w 
(CO x lfe)Ur and Ci»Z7 t'COilfe)lfe This nut when reduced with Se yielded CuH M 

(X) . m. 142-3* ifneraie rx 151-3*) Oxidation cf X with CrOi gare the gvinone, 

m. 194*. lrom wtxb the cvi»«elire canpi^ m. 131-2*, sea* obtained- It is bebeved 
Jp 1 * X is a homolog of VL XLIV. The const. tuton cf pimanthrene. L. Rfzrcra. 
CB R_ ce Giaarr J P_ Ho*mxc Ibid 233-9 — Ilmantirrse (XI) and rtUo- 
IK1) were nch oud-red in paraSd expt*. with KiFe(O'). and HOH. and the cut. 
of resaltmj aods, sepd. by Dun s cf ccid MtOH. was «ten£ed with CUiNV In 
X 015 l^A’^'-lipkmjltetreasTUrcjlaU lilll). o. 153-4*. and 1.7-pUnzn 

Urer-eduarlorjlH; ecti. c. 151-2* were formed. Likewise the a-qmnooe* ol XI and 
111 Wtre ondnzed with KMcO k The XH qcmoce yielded 3'-kydm 7 ts*propjl-IJA , ~ 
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btphenyUruarboyhc acid (XIV), m 188° (Bucher, C A 4, 1465, obtained the same 
compel in a similar fashion but he gave no m p ), and an amorphous substance which 
gave upon further oxidation with UNO, (d 1 5) and esterification of the product, 
1.2,3- (XV) and 1.2 4 C,H»(CO a Me), The XI quinone and XIV upon oxidation yielded 
TTTT and XV. From these facts it is concluded that XI is 1.7-dunelhylphenanthrene. 

1 M Levine 

Catalytic influences in three-carbon tautomerjsm. H. The action of acid catalysts 
on ketones George A R Kov J Chem Soc 1931, 248-51, cl. C d. 23, 4454 — 
The action of II a SO«. HC1 and (CO,H), on cyclohexylidene- (I) and cydohcxcnylacctone 
and on isopufegone is reported The acids are less rapid in their action than the cata- 
lysts preMOusly employed, e g , N aq EtOll lfjSO, at 25° produces only 22% change 
in I m 4 hrs , which is equiv to about 4-mm treatment with N EtONa. Longer treat- 
ment gives rise to extensive side reactions (addn ), at 100°, however, isomerization 
proceeds smoothly and side reactions arc negligible in the time required to reach equil 
Heating for 0 5 hr is sufficient to produce the same equil from either ketone by means 
of A' HjO EtOH HrSO, With HC1 the same equil p is reached but side reactions 
occur more readily and a Cl-contg high boiling fraction is obtained. (CO a lI), is much 
slower in action The new value for the equil p is 23% of a,(J-ketone Isopufegone 
is rapidly isomenzed to pulcgone by hot ale IIjSO,, the equil p being coincident, 
within expt) error, with pure pulcgone Although pulegone is readdy isolated from 
the equil mixt as the semicarbazone, its phys properties difler somewhat from those 
of pure pulegone and it may be that the equil of isopulegone is a less simple process 
than hitherto supposed Results of 18 erpts are given in tabular form C. J. TV. 

The energy value of the ozomde linkage determined from the ozonide of e*ter- 
pineol. E Briner, M Mottier and II Paillard Helv Chtm Acta 13, 1030-5 
(1930) — Comparison of the heats of combustion of a compd and its ozonide would 
give the energy equiv of the ozonide linkage The heat of formation would appear 
to be strongly exothermic Since the azomzation of C»H«, etc., is accompanied by a con- 
siderable nse in temp but this nsc may be due to decompn of the ozonides as well as 
to the heat of formation of the ozomde For the detn . the ozomde of a-terpineol 

(I) was chosen because it is stable and a solid I was ozonized in specially dned hexane 

(II) , the II was then decanted of! and the I ozonide was placed in a vacuum desiccator 

to remove the residual II. Small quantities of an unidentified gas were continuously 
given off and it was found that the heat of combustion decreased as the age of the 
ozonide increased The av heat of combustion of freshly prepd. I ozonide was 1445 
cal per g mol and that of I was 2501 cal , from which the heat of ozomzation of I was 
found to be 90 cal This value is probahly significant though not rigorously exact. 
Since it indicates a lower energy content than that of the components which enter into 
the ozomdes, there would appear to be no advantage in the suggested employment 
of ozomdes as explosives unless ozomzation alters the mol to maker disuption of its 
linkages easier. C. H. Peet 

Oil of Eucalyptus dives. K. Stephan and Marc DCker /. prokt Chem 129, 
145-50(1931) — The oil from Eucalyptus dices contains 35% of pipcntone, the oil also 
contains about 4 5% of terpmen-i-ol and also an acid, CiiII«0,, in 109-12°. Oxida- 
tion of pipentone with FeCI, gives 90% of thymol, oxidation with neutral KMnO, 
gives diosphenol, but the yield is too small to make this a technical method of prepn. 

C J, West 

Thiobenzophenone. H Staudinger and II Freudevbercer Ore Syntheses 
XI, 94 5(1931) — Ph.CCl, and NaSH in EtOH give 42-9% of Ph.CS, ra 53-4°; if the 
chlonde is added to the JvaSH a 7 0% yield of the disulfide 13 obtained. C J West 

4-Nitro-4'-methoxystilbene. A correction. J T Hewitt and Wm Lewcock. 
J, Chem Soc 1931, 444 — J-Nitro-4'-methoxystilbene m 132°, not 162° as reported 
in C. A 6 , 3264 C J West 

a-Chloronaphthalene, V. The chlorination of naphthalene in solution. P. 
Ferrero and J. Corbae. Hdv Chxm Acta 13, 1009-25(1930) , cf C. A . 22, 2938- 
23, 4941; 24, 106, 1652 — The study of the chlorination of C,JI t (I) was continued 
in a variety of solvents to establish, if possible, a senes which would either be protected 
by the chlonnation product or which would prevent the chlorination of L In every 
case, 2 mols of I was dissolved in 500 g of solvent and Cl, passed in at the rate of 35 
g per hr. When a catalyst was used, a wt was taken equal to 0 5% of the I present 
Below the limits at which partial oxidation occurs, higher temps favor monobalogena- 
tion I, always favors monobalogenation while FeCl, favors polyhalogenation. The 
conen mentioned above was about the optimum, less solvent approaching the condition 
of no solvent with consequent polyhalogenation and more solvent resulting in gradual 
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chlonnalaoa of tic nlvtnt and polyhatog'- nation of I- The theoretical amt. of Cl* 
should be added but the rate of addn it immatrrol so Ions' at the Cl, it thoroughly dis- 
persed tl roujhout the reaction mixt- The them nature oj the sokent 1 1 mare important 
than the otni In tier, t or Ike phyt properhet cf the toln Solvents which cannot be acted 
upon by CU If t , CCI«) fas or a considerable formation of poly Cl denvs and are lets 
desirable than no solvent. Solvents which might be chlorinated (a) (e z . Phil or 
fbCJ) may be protected Irons ch ton nation try the I even »n the presence of I, and are the 
most satisfactory solvents for use in chlorination or f b) (t z , FhMe or they 

may protect the I sgamu chlorination and hence be entirely unsatisfactory solvents 
PbH PhCl and AcGH ate the most satisfactory solvents investigated FhMe, o- 
C4H1CI1. I'hNOfc C,II,Ch. QHCIj. L'tOII. AcOrt and ht,0 are all unsatisfactory for 
reasons mentioned abov e , ... , , 9 

naphthalene tenes- III. Preparation of J-amlao-Z-naphthyl methyl ether. Gcv 
Bauanskaw Iambi sea walla. Sidvey Holt axo A Masov J Chem 

So< 1931, 373-7. cf C el 19, 407 — 2.3-I10C.,H.C0,Jl (4* % ) u» 100 cc. 20% NaOH 
Viith C A g MtjSO» at 15" gives 40 C g of 2 melhoxy-3 -napriksnc arid, pale yellow, m 

133-5* the use of too great eseess of alkali decreases the yield, the chloride is a trans- 
parent Vehow rum. m. about 50* (decompn), which gives with (Nil,), CO, in C»1I« 
77% of 2 methazy-J-naphthamide, m 172-3*. 15 g of the amide in I tOH. treated with 
KOBr. rises not over 3 g of 3,2-11, N'C,.H.O\fe, m- 1(0-1 0* The diazo compd 
with CuCl rives 82% ol 3-chloro-l naphthyl iff ether, m 78 5*. Ill gives 3-ehloro-2- 
naphtha!, tn C3-4-5*, rives a erren color with TiCI, 2,3 MeOC„H,CO,Pt. bn 108*. 
rives 08% of 2 methoxy 3 naphthhydra^de (I), m 121H *, it melted slowly when 
heated on the 11,0 bath and then tn 137-8*, with 2,3-MeOCi«M«COCl there results 
80% of di (2-tnetkoxy 3 naphth)hydrazide, m 218-'/)* I and Ilzlf give the benzyhdene 
dmt, m 222-5* (cor I, m nttroleneyhdene <fer,j . canary fellow, to 223-4* (cor), 
omomer. canary yellow, m 1S5-C* (cor ). I and Vanillin *"'e 4' hydroxy 2J'-dtmetk- 
oiybenzyUdene-3 naphthhydratuie. m 211-2* (cor) I «n I tOH HC1 with EtKO, 
rives 72% ol U 2 nutkoxj-3 naphlhylcarbamate m JW-5 (cor ). hydrolysis with 
conci HC1 at 120* for 3 bis gives quant. 3-2-H,NCi*HiQH. 10% H,SO, gives the 
naphthol and some Me ether, beating with slaked Inn* for 3 brs at 200 * gives 85% 
ol the Me ether 40% -VaOH on refluxing 1 hr pres P25% of the hie ether IV. 
Preparation and properties of 2-naphtbol-J-sulfomc acid- S Holt xvo F. A Maws. 
Hut 377-81 — 3.2-II, NC,.II,OMe (14 g) was diazo tired in a mixt of 48 cc. coned 
If, SO, and ICO cc. HjO at 0* with 2 A’ NaNO,, SO, was passed into the diazo aoln 
until frothing became noticeable and 10 cc. liquid SO, were then run in. them prepd. 
Cn powder (30 g ) was then added, a slow stream of SO, being maintained, the ppt. 
was then extd. with 30% K,COi and the ext- acidified with coned IIQ, giving nearly 
quant 2-rnethoxynaphthaUne-3 suifmic aad (I), m. 133-4* Oxidation with KMnO» 
m Me, CO gives nearly quant the AT tall (II) ol the SO»H acid, oxidation in 11,0 gives 
75% of a less pure product. The allc aoln of die salt gives no color with 2,4-(OiN)r 
C.H.N.C1. 2 MethoxjnaphthaUne 3 lulfonyl chloride m 137-8*, the amide tn. 113*. 
the anilide tn. 173-4* I and 2,4-(0,X),C*Jf,CI in EtOII-AcON’a gtre 2.4-dmilro 
phenyl 2-mrthoxy~3oiaphthyl tuljtme m. 213-4*. II and 1IC1 (1 1). refluxed 1 hr , 
give 23 of 2-napkthol-3 tul/onic acid (ill), which aeps with I mol IfjO; the No toft 
also aeps. with 1 moL If/), the chloride is amorphous, the PhN'If, salt m 241-2*; 
the salt m 217-8*, the sulfonamide, yellow, m. HO*; 2-naphtbol-3- 

snjfonamlide, buff, m. 112* (decompn) l-Niiroia-2-aapktkol-3 tid/ontc acid, yellow, 
decomps 2C8*. FeCl, gives a deep brown color, it dyes Fe-mordanted cotton a to- 
bacco- brown. HI yields aio dyes as follows PhNIU . red needles with blue Tefiex; 
p-OtKCdliNHi. red needles, m-xyhdine, red powder; a-CiiftiNJI , dtaritndine 
Tryemgs with these on wool were deeper in all cases than the corresponding shades 
obtained from Schaffer acid. The peaks of the absorption curves of these dyes are 
given. C. J West 

Attammea and ether bases of the tetralm and bydnndene senes J exits v 
Exaux Atm Karl Weissbacil Ser. 61B, 30o2-9fl930) —It was recently shown 
(C >4 2 S, 1812) with CHjO,C»H»CH(Of I) CIIBrMe (I) that it is possible to deX, by 
methy latum with Mt£O fc whether in the aSkaminrs formed (through the o-oxtde) 
by treating I with an amice RATI, the RICH is in the P position originally occupied 
by the Er and the OH tn the a position, as m the I, or whether, when the intermediate 
Q-oxide ring is opened, the MIR group goes to the n-position and the HO to the fl- 
position. This method has cow been used to answer the long unanswered question 
ft * t ™ cture of the alia mines (U) obtained from a.fl-djbrotaaletraha through 

toe DTomobydxoxy compd. with various amines. M ethylation of the atkamine obtained 
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with NHMtj and treatment with KI gives a quaternary iodide (HT) different from that 
(TV) obtained by replacing the Br in a-methoxy-0-bromotetraIm by NMe* and adding 
Mel. While IV decomps into a tertiary base and Mel on heating, HI gives NMei- 
HI and the He ether (V), C»H«CH C(OMe) CH, CH*. of the enol form of the tetralone; 


V readily takes up 2 atoms H and on dehydrogenation with Br yields 0 CnH,OMe, 
showing that in the II the HO occupies the 0 position. Analogous expts in the mdene 
senes showed that, contrary to the hitherto generally accepted view, the alkamines (VI) 
obtained from a-bydrory 0 bromohydnndene have the HO group in the fi position 
Partly to confirm these results by a different method, and partly to obtain the o-HO 
isomers of the I and VI for pharma col. comparison with the I, attempts were made to 
prep these o-HO isomers by demethylation of the corresponding a-MeO compds 
These attempts were successful only with a methoxy-0 metbylinunotetralin. the 
resulting alkamine (VII) being different from the II from cr-h> droxy-d-bromotetralm 
with MeNHj When the basic substituent of the a MeO compds. is NMti or KCtHiw 
the only definite products of demethj lation m the tetralm series are the unsatd bases 
C*HrCH C(NRj) CHi CHj (VIII), and the analogous unsatd bases are the chief 


products in the indene senes even where the basic substituent i 3 N'HMc VII, which 
may be considered as a cyclic ephednne, acts pharmacologically hie cphednne, although 
not as powerfully QZ, m I6S*. V, bis 136°, d” I 067-1, turns yellow and thickens 
on standing several weeks, gives the same blue color as 0 tetralone when shaken in alk. 
soln in the air, gives the tetralone. m. 132-3*, when shaken several hrs with 2 N 
HC1, is reduced by H and Pd to ac-0-tetralyl He ether, bn 123—1*. a- H ethoxy- 0- 
dimeihilamtnotetrahn, from the 0-Br compd. and NHMej in C*H 4 at 100*. yellow, bn 
147-9* (30% yield), HCl salt, m 184*. pur ate, m 192*; methtodide (TV), m 210". 
depresses the m p of III to 135— IS® a-Hethoxy-0 melhylammotetraltn (50% yield), 
bn 144-6*; HCl salt. m. 22S®, picrate, m. 150® Exhaustive methylation of the 
base gives IV. a- Hethory 0-piperidinotetraltn, bu 191-3®, HCl salt, to 230®, picrate. 
m. 153*. a-Hydroxy-0 methylamwotetrchn (VII) (60% from the o-MeO compd 
with 66% IIBr at 55-60”). m. 77-9® {HCl salt, m 206°). if the heating with HBr is 
carried out at 100®. the product is the unsatd. base, b u 162-4®, of the type VIH; it forms 
a hygroscopic HCl salt. m. 148-50 ®. and a yellow picrate m 149® The unsatd dt- 
melhytamino base (VIH), b*« 102-4®. is obtained even when the temp in the heating 
with HBr is not raised above 40-5®. it darkens and thickens in the air and forms an 
oily HCl salt and a picrate m. 14S® The ptpertdtno analog, b» ■ 168-70*. m. 40®, is 
likewise formed at 40-5*. picrate, yellow, m 149® 0 Hydroxy a methylammohy 

dnndene (VI), m. 130®, HCl salt, m. 175°, picrate, m. 153® Methylation with Me»SO« 
and treatment with KI gives a quaternary iodide, m 187", which splits off NMej HI 
only slowly and incompletely above its m. p , and gives a light >ellow oil, bn 114-6®, 
having approx, the compn of 0 hydnndone enol He ether and giving 0 hydnndone when 
shaken with H,0 A more complete decompn can be effected by distn- in vacuo, 
which gives 0 hydnndone and a base C u HijON, regenerating the iodide with Mel 
and different from IX (below), it is therefore probably a-d i methy la m i no-0-methoxy 
hydrtndene. It bit 132 , picrate, m 159*. The 0,a-tsomer (IX), from 0-bromo-a - 
methoxyhydrindene (bn 134®, obtained in 90% yield from the di Br compd with boiling 
McOH) with MejNlI in C«H| (yield, 20%), bn 12S-9®. rapidly reddens, forms a meth- 
lodtde m 176", which quantitatively regenerates IX and Mel on dry distn. H ethyl- 
ammo analog of IX (35%), bn 127-8®, darkens even more rapidly than IX; picrate. 
m. 118®, HCl salt. m. 173“ Demeth> lation of the MeO is much more difficult than in 
the tetralm series, heating with coned. HBr at 100® for even only 1 hr gives a thick 
non-distiU3ble basic oil, apparently a polymerization product of the unsatd amine, 
for by heating 1 hr. at 50®. treating with NaOH-KiCOj. eitg with EhO and treating 
in petr. ether with HCl in EtjO there is obtained a salt m 165-6® having very neartj 
the compn. CnHuNClj of the HCl addn product of the unsatd amine. The a-hydroxj 
0-methyla m inohydn ndere. m. 77-9’, was finally obt ain ed in small yield by allowing the 
MeO compd. to stand 40 hrs. with fuming HBr at room temp, and then heating 15 
min. at 45-50 *; its yellow picrate m 171 *. IX on short heating with HBr gave a basic 
oil which soon began to thicken and could not be distd. C. A. R. 

1 -Amin o-2 -naphthol hydrochloride. J B. Conant and B B Coeso.v. Off 
Syntheses XI, 8-11(1931) — l,2-CuH«(NQ)OXa, reduced with Xa-SjO, at 60-5®. gives 
M>-74% 1J Ci»H4(N'Hi)OH. c. J. West 

I - Amino-2-naphthol-4-snlfonic arid. LociS P. Fiesee. Org. Syntheses XI, 12-4 
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/jgjn — J.2-CnII«(J*0)0H in NaUSQi and .V NaOlI, treated with coned. lf,SO., 
give* 82-47* of 1AVH,S(HO)C,JI£0,H C. J ^«Sr 

2-lad o-i-ruphlhoie acid. l!r>*i Goiwiri'i >vd r«s«T Ca>**iai«.sai /Mr 
Chm AeU H, IWKKUCU) — DiamtttaUon of 2,3 C t »H»(NHi)CO,H and treatment 
«rf the product with KI pro 7(1*7 of 2 t oio ' napklhnc and (I), to 214*. i/< trier 
(yc yield). nL 33*, El trier (<i7<e yield) m. 7S' amide (from the action of cooed. 
XH<OH on the impure cUortdc rrrpd by treatment of I with rCl»). m. 241* (yield 
90%). anilide. m. 200* (yield Wj%) I M. Lcvrce 

Syntheses of antiseptic derivative* cf iadan-l,J-dione. L Interaction cf eulooyl 
ehlonde and of aUrjlnulony! chloride* with the methyl ether* cf re*ortiaol aod p~ 
tushthoL Ranurt Biacr. Heereet Siuw avd Thomas K. WaIB*. / Ckrm 
Soc IH1, 272-9 — ClIifCOCIH. obtained in ’i6 r h yield from the aod and RClo with 
and AJC1, in I*h\Oi fives 30% of T-hyd’ery-S met Wys subs si ij-dtene, 
lemon yellow, m 217* MeCIKCOQ),. tm 47 W, fives the ; lit den r . m 22-W1*, 
S El teen pile la »n -colored, m |«2 &* ’ J*r inn . pale fawn, in 190 **, the Bn 

dene could not tie obtained cry vt P CnHjOMe and CH,fCOG)i with A1C1, in XTiNO, 
fire 315* of 5 kyiroxyprrtnapUhndon lj-dmne. dull yellow, m. 270-W)*, 1 FJ dm* . 
f olden brown, m 213 (20% yield) 7 Pt den - . bright canary yellow, cl 181 *, 2 Bu 
derrr . yellow, m. lhd* These compd*. evert no action on B toll communis when 
tested by the ft idea] It alter technic and they were also without effect on the pro! if era 
tion of organism* of the B pyocyannn rroup, very definite inhibition of growth wai 
observed with S pyegere i and a no of Gram jvwtus-e bacilli. These corapds. are to 
be retarded a* possesunf elective antiveptic properties distinct from tie reneral 
disinfectant properties of the phenol* from which they art derived Detailed result* 
art riven with Baden urn C The introduction of an alkyl tubstituent into the 2- 
posstion of the dvone ring rt the parent rtviranol denvs. results la a lowcnnf of the 
antiseptic power, but Um depressing e"ect u counterbalanced to an mcreamf detree 
a* the lenrth of the substituent ally! chain n increased. Such lowering effect is absent 
in the alkylated indandionea derived from p CiiHrOH C J West 

Anthracene derivative*. 1L Epwaap pe Baaar Dat-VETT av» JvOfMAV T 
Gooowav Bee &lB,3(MS-51(19.'y!i.cf C A 24, 'SOT, —In order to obtain further data 
on.the mffnenct of substituent! in the side nnfon the rraetiom of atom and troops in the 
mi position, attempt* were made to reduce 1,3-dimethoryantfcraqijinone (I) to the 
corresponding anthrune, but in *pite cJ numerous trial* in both acid and alt. *oln 
wither the an throne nor the anthracene could be oblaired. The now cmamrTtiaUy 
prepd. and hence rradJy available 1.5-djphenoayanthraquinone (Hi also did not yield 
the anShrone (HI) by either the usual Sn HQ or the A1 powder-cmed H>SO, method. 
HI was obtained in utidactory yield, however, with SnCI, and HQ tn AcOII It wa« 
unchanxed by MtMjI and PhCH,MfCl. the copious evolution of fa* with MeMfl 
pointed to the anthianol rather than the anthrrroe itrueture Attempt* tn obtain a 
mono- or di tenry lac throne by boiluif with I’hCHjQ and NaOH fave only resmon* 
product* and unchanfed IIL IH u readily I^rominated and the JO-Br dent (TV) 
resembles l^-shchlorolnonuiaJithTooe more than bromnanthrotie itsell IP readily 
yield* 10-KO and 10-NHR derive. This VeCii tn support the theory of peri-co&rdxna- 
tion. but in view of the contradictory result* recently obtained, a theoretical discussion 
u reserved for a later dale With the o!i;ect of detf the inffu-oce of a p PhO jrotip, 
CtH/CpijO Was condensed with IIiX) Irut the rrsu'tmf I'-phenaxjlensJphenone J- 
carboryhc and (V) could not be converted into the intlmwione. It was, ho we ver, 
easily reduced to 4'-pkencxydipkenylm*0&Kt l -carboxylic and (VI), attempts to convert 
thu into the antfcnme have t w ui far failed. The I, pale yellow, m. 241 *. was obtained 
m about M f yield lrom l.b-Sa0^C,H,(C0),C.H60^.a and 1 ^ part* KaOH UrTed 
40 hrv wuh continuous rtimnf in MeOIL HI, yellow, to. ICS*, fires with CJf»S- 
A&O on the IIjO bath / ^-dipteiuryo ntkra nyi autale. yellow, m. 1C5* IV, yeEow. 
m - (fa* evolution) 10 ElO dent, from IV reflmed in ale. with CaCOj. tn. 
14%*, tpucVly turns bjht pink tn the surface anlhranyi acetate. yyDow, m. 23S*. 10 - 
Pipenhtut dern , m. IV, ‘ 10-AnxUtt derrr ^ yellow, m. 139* (decompn.) J0-.V- 
i!a Z 7 t a .' nl, ,'! a derrr . yellow, n. 139* 10 p-Dtmeihjdamntophcnyl dern ^ faintly yellow. 

m-2U5 V, m. 152* VI, from V with 2n dust and at; NHvOH on the 11,0 bath. m. 
128 ' C.A.K. 

Oialic and at a condensing afenh I. Condensation of phthalic anhydride and 
Fn ?rrv5rT^.'? !n ^ {' PU,m <‘ s ^«SI,31-4(l«3n; German abstr 10-11 — 

v5r^./TT» ! °i I 2 < 10 * ). when treated with hydreapunone (5f) and (COiH), (20 r ) at 
VSi-Vi lor 2 tn. fave gnmixann. CuH^? fc m. IM*. I (5 f ). w-napfcthol (5 (.) and 
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(COiIIl, (20 g ). when treated as above, give a~napktho floor an, CuITjoOi, m 200* (yield 
3 g ) FI Nakamura 

Constitution of the alorns. E Lpger Bull toe chvn. [4], 49, 70-2(1921).— A 
polemic. Cf Gibson and Simon sen, C A 24, 2772 Odev E Sheppard 

Anthraquinhydrone. Oscar Bau»y Ber 63B, 2928(1970), cf Scholl and Bfitt- 
ger. C A 23, 690 —In 1907 (Ger pat 191,252). in applying ale KOII fusion to the 
prepn of isoviolanthrone B observed with anthraqmnone itself an intense bottle- 
green color Scholl, apprised of this observation, ascribed the color to the formation 
of K anthraquinhydrone C A. R. 

Polynuclear aromatic hydrocarbons and their derivatives. VIL A new class of 
deeply colored radical hydrocarbons and the supposed pentacene of E. Philippi; also a 
reply to remarks of Roland Scholl and Oskar Edttger. C Clar avd Fr Joirv Ber 
63B, 2967-77(1930), cf C A 24, 2157 — hn-DibenzoO.lO-dihydroanthracene (I), 
when dehydrogenated by passing over heated Cu m zacuo or by boiling in PhNOj 
with phenanthrcnequinone or m xylene with chloraml, gives a deep violet-blue hydro- 
carbon, Cjjllu, to which (see below) is assigned the structure of a 2,3 6.7-dibenzanthra- 
rrne OJO-dtyl (II, R = III) The homologs of I yield corresponding violet blue hydro- 
carbons These deeply colored very difficultly sol and high melting hydrocarbons 
differ from the hitherto known condensed aromatic hydrocarbons of the same mol. 
magnitude not only m their deep color but also in their interesting reactions The 
red xylene soln of O is unchanged by dry O but moist O or air changes it to yellow, 
with green fluorescence, and ppts an insol colorless peroxide (IV), and the mother 
tiquor on ennen yields yellow brown needles. Cnlli.O, (V) IV has the compn. 
CmH,dO] and regenerates II when heated to its m p or in high boiling solvents (PhNO,). 
properties agreeing well with the peroxide structure given IV is then apparently 
formed by the addn of 11,0,. not of Oi Unfortunately mol -wt. detns could not be 
made because of the insoly of the IV The endneyche peroxide V is accompanied by 
varying amts of the mnnoqumone R(CO),R (VI), apparently formed by further oxida- 
tion of V. In 1 case where the di mol IV was not formed, the monomcnc V was readdy 
isolated in pure form It docs not dissolve in NaOII and on fusion shows the dccompn. 
characteristic of peroxides Light greatly accelerates the oxidation CrOj and AcOH, 
as already reported, give VI exclusively In xylene suspension. II is immediately 
decolorized by henzaqumone with the formation of a faintly yellow cryst. product to 
which is assigned the structure VH; on heating it does not break down into its compo- 
nents but melts to a dark mass, with evolution of gas With chloraml in xylene the 
reaction is somewhat slower and there arc obtained a yellow (VIII) and a brown-red 
product (IX) Vm, from its compn , is the analog of VII but on heating alone or m 
high boiling solvents breaks down into its components IX contains 1 mol more of 
HtO and docs not split up into its components when heated, it Is provisionally assigned 
the st ructu re shown, l3il. NaOII converts it into a colorless, difficultly sol. cnmpd-. 
while Vm dissolves only in ale. KOIf. with brown red color Crystn. of IX from AcOH 
changes it into a light red subitance (X) of much higher m p. which is no longer altered 
by dil. NaOII. TVith phcnanthrencrjmnone. II docs not react, it reacts at once with 
halogens, including I, and readily with boiling PhNII, contg a little PhNHj HCL 
Among the reaction products with halogens are halogcn-cnntg diradicnls of great 
stability. If II, which sublimes undecompd. below 300* in CO,, is sublimed above 
this temp , it gives, depending on the temp, small quantities of I, m 270*. and the 
residue, which retains the cryst. structure of the II, has a glittering, graphite like 
appearance It is probably formed by a graphite like linking together of many hydro- 
carbon mols , while the H thereby set free reduces a part of the II to I. The properties 
of 51 indicate that it has the structure shown Rontgen ray studies by Debye's method 
have established the umpianar position of the C«Hi rings and leave hardly any doubt 
as to the correctness of the structure IL The supposed 2.3 6.7-dibcmoanthracene, 
which Philippi, with Scholl. Ilouben and de Diesbach, calls lin pentacene (C. A. 24, 
356), is really the dihydm denv. (I) Using their own method of prepn (C. A. 24, 
1634), C and J obtained a hydrocarbon with the same properties as P.'s but with 
the compn CbHu, not C n Hi<. and yielding II on dehydrogenation, and VI exclusively 
on oxidation On standing some months, the m. p of the I rises to 300-10* and the 
substance (XI) now agrees in all its properties with that first described by Mills 
and Mills, on oxidation it gives the diquinone, C«Il 4 (CO),QH,(CO),C«H*. although 
with FeCl, it gives only VI; this is readily explained by an intermediate dehydrogena- 
tion to II by the FeCl, XI, which is apparently more stable at room temp than L 
is probably formed from I by a change m position of two H atoms and is the 1,4-dthydro 
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■r yr, The reverse rearrangement bas been effected br heating 


XI for sow time abort its m. p under COi tie resulting product with CrOi now givrs 
VI along with traces of the diquinoue. There ts Ho change in compa. as F. believes, 
in the rearrangement. Both forms give red melts. A brief reply is made to the enti 
asms of Scholl and Bottger (C A 25, (1%) IV decomps. KWO . imparts a faint 
green color to coned 11*0. V. m 320-30* (d-compn 1, vd m IUSO. with green 
color T.3C7 Dtbenz3rih*a.enr ojO-dixl hvd'f^ir.rrf r'.r.r- (VUl. decomps. 2G2 
with gas evolution (m 335* with carbomrauon if heated very dowlv) Tee’acklrrp- 
Jivf'ofwnenf tihrr (\HI) ta 263* (gas evolution). soL in H.SO. with tUrtr green 
tvne^elher (IX). m. 207-S* (cas evolution), also soL with dirty green color in HjSO*. 
X, apparently formed from IX by loss of 2 tools HQ and 1 mol JIjO, darkens 3M , 
m. 370" (decompn ), sol in H,SO, with violet red color. 


R< d> 

i 


CH CII C CH C— 

1 1 i 

CH ai C CH c— 





OC.O.OH 


^ m C.A. R. 

Unsaturated compounds. XIL Action cf bydrnryUmme onfurfurhippuncacld and 
its esters, as also on fnrfuracryUc esters. Tnropoa Poskck a*.t> I*»na>GAM> SrorcxT. 
k£b Moprow Per 63B,307$-$S(l t >30); - cf C A. 18, 3567.— The addn. at conjugated 
double bonds has hitherto been studied chiefly on variously substituted cinnamic acids. 
The present work deals with the influence on the additive power of the replacement 
of the CJI t nucleus by the furan nng and the relation to the strength of the aad. And 
addn product! — The furan nng increases the dissocn of the aad and quite materially 
increases the difficulty of addn., tuiiuncryhc aad (I) adds more difficultly than hip- 
punc and (II), furfur hippunc aad (HI) more difficultly than b mralh rppunc aad (IV) 
and HI more difficultly than I; the increase in the yield of NHjOH addn. products of 
the aads of the furan senes agrees well with the decrease m the dissocn. of the acids, 
insofar as these consts. have been detd. On short heating the formation of hydros- 
a min o aads, RCH(NHOH)CHiCO,Il, increases with decrease in dnsoan, and on 
longer heating the o mnin o aads are more and more ondired to the ketones. The 
formation of the other ondapem product, the isoxaiolone. N CR CH, CO.O. and of 


the reduction product, RCH(NH,)CHjCOjH. is irregular Ester addn. fradvds — 
The esters add much more easily than the corresponding adds, the Et ester generaEv 
somewhat easily than the Me ester, they generally react quite well with KHiOH m 
the cold, whereas the aads only farm the NHjOH salts. Unite the mads, which add 
only 1 mol. MH-OH when heated, the esters react in the cold with 2 and 3 tools. NHjOH 
and the ability to add 1-3 mols. increases from the ester of the strongest to that of the 
weakest aad (the Me ester of m adds 1. the Et ester of IV 2, FhCH CII COjEt 3 mols.) 
JAsstf sf fie emuaxme esters' wrfd AY? *tnf j)/c*£? suhstrcncrrCr on tie nucleus are excep- 
tions , they in general do not add at all m the cold The yield of crime and lsoxarolone 
increases inversely proportionally to the dissocn consts. of the corresponding aads. 
only n-Q 1 NC,!!,CH CH CO- Et is an exception. The amino aads also are generally 
formed in small er amounts the weaker the corresponding aads are (except with the 
esters of HE 0-O,NC.II,CH CHCO,H and tronj-o-MeOQHiCH CHCOjH) The 
ester of HI forms ondspon and reduction products even in the cold, and in spite of 
the slow addn even when boiled, rt yields a relapvely large amount of amino aad 
In the expts at the boding temp . esters of m, contrary to the cmnamates. form small 
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1 g IX with ft cc coned HiSO, and 2 ec AcOIf. m I25-C*. The lack of color fa un- 
expected if the suggested formula is correct (cf kVen'gcrbcr and K ruber, C. A . 1 5, 
88 who point out that the Na compd of X is not jet explained) Diphenyl 2(?) thio- 
naplithvlmcthanc (XII) I’h,CHCilf h S, obtained in f>f)% yield by splitting out CO, 
from IX as VI was obtained from I, m IOI-5", disseises in coned 11,50, with intense 
greenish orange color Djpbcnyf-3(f) bromothionaphthylacctic acid (XIII), Ph,C- 
(C,H,BrS)CO,If obtained in almost quant yield by treating I 7 g IX with I C g Hr. 
m 2-53-4 * (dccompn ) dissolses in coned H>SO, with violet red color Diphenyl- 
3{?) bromothionaphthylcarbinol (XIV) I’h,C (OH)C,II,I!rS, obtained in 75% yield 
by the method of preps XII from IX, m 1M-7*. dissolses in coned 11, SO, with violet- 
red color 4 4’ Ihracthoxydiphcnyl {>) thionaphthylaceUc acid (XV), (MeOC»H,)r 
C(C,ll,S)eO,H obtained in PU% yield by treating a soln of 20 g of anisihc acid and 

1 7 g X in 20 cc AcOll with 20 cc of a mut of equal wts 1 1, SO, and AcOII. letting 
stand - da) « m 2-J *> -T» " (dccompn ) the Ila salt is almost »n*ol in water. Me ester, 
in 90 % >ield prcjid as the Me cstir of IX, m ICf, 7* CO evolution resulted when 
XV was treats d with H.SO, or II, SO, and AcOII but no product was isolated 9 
(2(»)Thionaphthyl)ianthene O (C«H,),CIIC»U»S obtained in 60% >wM by refluxing 

2 hrs 2 g Via, 1 7 g X, 3 g P.G, and '* cc ether, and letting stand 2 days, m 172-3', 

dissolves in HiSO, with yellow color and intense blue gTcen fluorescence O T S 

New methods of formation of coumxrone and of dipbenylene oxide. N A. Orlov 
and V V Ttsuctcevso Ber <53B, 2748-51(1930), cf C A 24, 110— Coumann 
(350 g ), passed at the rate of 50 g per hr through a 2-em tinned Te tul>e, GO c long, 
at SCO* gave a gas consisting of 4 0% CO,. 71 0% CO, 19 2% II and -1 8% and 

297 g of a thick brown product sepd by distn into 50 g b SO 200* (I), 16 g h 200 -AS*. 
75 g b 288 305’ and HO g residue The 3rd fraction and a considerable portion of 
the 2nd fraction consisted of unchanged courmnn ami the residue, which was sery 
similar in all its properties to couraarone resin, gave on dry distn 78 (> g oil (II). which 
was combined with I, and 50 g of a porous coke The combined I and II, freed of acid 
products (phenols) with NaOH. was sepd by careful fractionation into 8 g b 80-172* 
(chiefly C,ll, hydrocarbons), 122 g practically pure coumarone, b 172-4*. and 8 g 
residue (mainly eoumarm) Under pressures greater than atm the decompn of cou 
mann follows another course, heated 4 hrs at 420* in an autoclave the coumann gate 
only gases and coke Coumann may be considered ns an a benzopyrene, and xanthone 
(dibemo-y pytone) (100 g ) treated like the coumann at 880 *, gave a gas consisting 
of 94% CO 1 7G% CH, and 2 1% lb and a black cryst mass giving on distn 15 g 
of a product h 285-300* which, through the picrate, gave 9 5 g diphcnylene oxide, 
m 85* Diroelhylpyrone was similarly treated, but because of lack of matcnal the 
best conditions for a smooth degradation tnto CO and dimcthylfuran could not be 
worked out The formation of a volatile compd with pronounced furan properties 
and the evolution of large quantities of gas nch in CO was observed, however 

C.A R 

The hydrolysis of acetylmdoxyhe acid and the scetybndoxyls GeorrRBV Spcvcer 
J. Soc Chtm Ini 50, G3-4T(1931) -N-ActtyUndoxylu; acti, AcN C.H, CO CHCO.II 

0) A melt of 10 g of o-HO.CC.H.NHCH.CO,!! and 45 g of 80% KOII, fused at 
200* for 10 min , was ground up, mixed with 50 g of ice and partly neutralized with 
35 cc of AcOII atO*in a CO, atm Ten cc of Ac,0 was added and after 30 mm the ppt 
of O acetyhndoxyl was filtered off Acidification of the filtrate with HC1 gave I, zn 
179 * (dccompn ) I was also obtained by acetylating acid indoxylic acid solm Hy 
drolysis of I was expected to give indoxylic acid, indoxyl and then indigo but on the 
contrary a marked tendency to nag cleavage was shown Hydrolysis with Na.CO> 
alk H.O, and NaOH gave 50% of NH,C«H t COiU and some indigo, whereas treatment 
with HCI or acid FcCI, yielded NH,C,H,CO,H solely N Acetyhndoxyl (II) was prepd 
by the method of Vdrlander and Pfeiffer (C A 13, 2350). after attempts to decarbox- 
ylatc indoxylic acid by boiling had failed On boiling II in the presence of air with 
dil Na,CO,, indigo, diacetylmdigo and is3tm were obtained in 55, 8 and 12% 
yields, resp DO NaOH gave mainly indigo (74%) together with isatin, while acid 
FtCi. gave only isatin O-A celjUndoxyl (III) An indoxylic acid melt was partly 
neutralized boiled for 10 nun , cooled, and acetylated with Ac,0 Alter standing 
for 30 mm, ni was filtered off, washed free from acetylindoxyiic acid and crystd 
from H.O After drying »« vacua. 15% yield of III, m 127 5*. was obtained Hy- 
drolysis with Na.CO. yielded 05% indigo and 3-4% isatin, treatment with alk H,Oj 
pWma'my j satin 18% indigo and some NH»C*H,CO,H Acid FeCl, gave indmsbtn 
(18%) and isatin C. R Addikau, 
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3,5-Diketojiymolidiae derir* tires. I. Tosncm Tsvhaki Bull Ckr-t .See. 
Japan <5, 1-9(1931} — [,’-Dipkm\l~3.S-Jitf!~’f\- r a:rJ!Jint (I) (ThNH), (1S.5 g) 

800 cc of I'tjO tins added from a* dropping funnel to a <o!n of 10 g of CIIj(COCl), 
The white ppt washed with lit,0 In the absence of moist air. was extd with petroleum 
ether ami n-crv'-td from rtOJI, yield 6 g . m 17b* The ether filtrate was washed 
with water and shaken with 1*^ Na CO, On acidification with 1IC1 the nlk *oln 
pare a ppt which whin dissolved in C1IC1, and treated with FtOH yielded crystals of 
I,? -<li [-km vf-3.4 Jik\drcr\^S f'xraii'ltJ.'nt (II), m 100-2 * This compd was also 
obtained b\ dissolving I in a mist of CHC1, and FtOH, and allowing the «oln , acidified 
with a tnce of 1 1 Cl, to stand for a few days. I and II were obtained by the action of 
C,0» on (I'hNIDf the poor > iclds being accounted for by polvniemation of the main 
part of the Cjfh during the reaction I forms an NH, salt, m 13b 9'. and an isomtroso 
denv . m 1CJ-4* It condenses tcaddv with aldchvdes and ketones, giving products 

easilv dccompd by hot alkali From Bill. 6 CH Clt CH tciIO. ThCH CHCHO. 
MejCO. MeUz and Thltx the following l«2-diphenyl-3.; , >-diketppvraiolidme deni’s 
were formed 4 bcnxv hdene. m 104-5 . 4 furfunhdene. m l5?-4»*. 4-cmnamjhdene. 
tn 190-2"', 4 isopropi hdene. m 113*, 4-(<*-phrm leth) lidene), m 14^-9*, and 4- 
(dipheni lmcthx lene). m Itl> C. R Arnmu. 

Equilibnom and “intermediate stage.” F Arndt Brr 6JB, 2903-G(l930) — In 
agreement with v Auwcrs ef af . who, in their work on the .Y-alkxl y-pyridones (C .4 
25, 2”5). misunderstood the attempted explanation, in footnote 2 to the paper by A 
and Kalt<chek (t' .4 24, 32.5") on an electronic theoretical basis, of A *s conception 
of the difference between equil and * intermediate stage " A eaplains more fullr this 
conception, which is dealt with in detail by his pupil Lorens (Z>isr Breslau, 1927) but 
is referred to onlv incidentally here and there in A 's own papers. C. A R 

Reactivity of conjugated systems. II. Condensation of acetylenic ketones with 
eyanoaeetamide, Cwrr msavj w Bsrat J Indian C*ew. Sec. 7, $51-62(1930); c! 
C. A 24, 47S3— rhCOC CHi and CNCH-CON'H, condensed according to Michael's 
method to J<.wi*ie-4.f^/ietenW-7 pynd.*»ie (I), m 320*. in POT- ' tcld I Is identical 
with the dehvdrogermt'd product from I'hCOCH CHI'h and CN'CH, CONTI,. The 
K» salt of I is sparingly sol m water, on much diln the win becomes turbid from 
hydrolysis. With Knocvenagel's reagent 40-50 r J. of an identical compd. was obtained 
on I week's standing The structure is 


FhC CII CR 


NC^.C 


I 


FhC «= CIICR 
KCCII COX 

(n) (mj 

o! which III predominates in the presence of alkali The A'-Me deriv (IV), m. 175*. 
is identical with that from condensation with CXCIIjCOXHMe. Diln ©f the 
HjSO, soln of I pres 4.fv-diphenvl 2 hydroxvpvndme (V). I and II give no color with 
ale Led, but V docs. V does not yield a Me denv readdv and is probably 
rh C CH CR X C(OH) C lf. V could also be readied from I by an intermediate 

compd. ThC(CH,COR) C(C7\)CONII, The stabihtv of the condensation products 
increases with increasing neg. character of R. An extension of Try's substitution rule 
is offered in explanation, p- TclApknylserttiene, b,, 2OCM0*. m. 72*. and CXCIIr- 
CONTI, gave plnti-C p-i'lA T-ft-ndam (VI). m 20S\ \T was also ob- 

tained from m P-MeC«H,COCll CllTh and from n-nKthoiv^eNIel j htjiene ; A'-.l/f 
denv.. m ISO-S*. ■4-/ , AeaW-6-p-WW 7-A idee ry Pyri nt, m 22$*. El 4-fVr«i'i4-6-p- 
m f ' 5 *> ^ pyrene, m 133 s . f-ATV 

Cjs/iCvt. 1 CTk, m lnl-2*. J-Cwiae-X pkewW-6 p-nii^pktnyl*? pyridanr, m. 332-3*: 
A-J/t denv. m 322-4*. 4~FkmA-6 p-ai^opteaiNj-Aw/rorrOiriJise, m 275-6 \ 
El 4-phen\->-6 P-aii’epteiiW^r-piTese-J^iir.V'inti.V. m I4S\ 4^P)im\ J .-6-p~mlrcf\m-A- 
--p.iTMe, m Lo5 . 3 C\viBO-4-/'tesW-6-neAW-2-pm2eae. m. 275-6*; A*-.Vr deriv . 
m. 14t> . 4 Fkrn^-e.mt! ) r.r, ra 2i»-S*. £i 4 fkmyM-melJrri-J- 
pvresed^ar.Vri^ir. m. 92*. 4-Fkfnyi-6 neSW-d-pwnr, m 1S5-6*.' J-Cwnie-*- 
t *?? * m ‘ M7 ‘ s *i * Y '* lfe «fcrir , m INS*. 4 Pkfnyi-C-ttW-3- 
kjdrvfrpmJtnt, m. IPS*. Foster Dee Sxeu. 

_ a-hydroxyn * phthaid ehyd e and the Isomeric fi- naphthocoumums. 

TnEOOOR Boehm and Femvr Proeft. .4rrA. /'A.inw, 209, 25-37(1031) — Of the 3 
Ej?!?? d “ -S^T 2 -2*** known, to which the structures I“- 

and _1-Cidl,(011)ai0 were ascribed. The prepn. cf the 2,3-isomer 0) ws, nn - 
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pale yellow, m 200* X 3 • Chlorophenylbenzt mtno-4-chlorophenyl ether, m. 77®, front 
bcnz-m-chloroamlide iminoclilorulc and P-ClC»TI,ONa , heating 2 lire at 290° and 
hydrolysis of the Bz denv. gives 3,4'-dtcklorodtphen\lamtne. b,, 235”, m 63-4 . 3,3 -CU 
dertv, bit 225-30° A'-o Tcl)!brn:tmino 2 chlorophenyl ether, nt 64®, heating 2 lire 
at 200° gives benzoyl-2'-chloro-2-methyldiphenylamtne, m 132®. which could not be 
hydrolyzed by the usual methods, the corresponding 3'-Cl dertv m. 100°; hydrolysis 
gives S'-chloro-2-methyldiphenyUmtne, b, c 203° N -4-Chlprophenylbenztmtno-o tolyl 

ether, m 65®, isomerization and hydrolysis give 4'-ehloro 2 methyldiphenylamme, 
bj# 206-5®, darkens in the air X-o- TplylbrnztminP-2.4-dichlorophen\i ether, m 53 
this gives 2',4'-<hchlcro 2 methyUtpkenslamtne, bn 205°. m 4S° Condensation of 
3.4 Cl s C,lT,NHrh nnd AsCI, in o C.H.Cl, gives 20% of a mist of 1,2,10 - and 2,3.10 
tnckloro 5,10-dthydrpphenartaztne, m 265-8° and 220°, the same eompds were obtained 
by reducing I with SO, in HCl, the products m 273-4° and 2-10-5° 3.4 CUC*ir,NIf, ( 

o-HrC«HiAsO|Ili. KtCO, AmOll and Cu boiled 8 hrs , give 3 4-dieklorodtphenylamtne- 
G’-arsontc acid (I), m 150° 3 5 Cl,C»H,NHrh and AsClj give the 1,3,10 CU dertv, 

yellow, m 251-2®, boding with JO vols If,Oi and AcOII gives 1 ,3-dichlorophenarsaztntc 
and, docs not m 280° 3,4 5-Cl,C,l I, N Ill'll and AsCU give 1,2,3,10 tetrachlaro-5,10 
dthydrophenarsaztne, yellow, m 2(>0°, oxidation gives 1,2,3 tnchlorophenarsaztntc acid. 
does not m 200” (3 C1C«H,)|N'H gi'<s 1,0,10-, 17.10 or 3 7,10 trtchloro-5. 10 Jt 

fcydropArna reiume, yellow, m 2*>S* 3,4' ClCtH t NllC«Il«Cl and AsCU give a mixt. 

of the 1,S,10- and the 3.S.10 In Cl dertvs , m 202° and 240 2°, rexp , the yield of the 
mixt. is about 20% 4,2 CIMcC«HiNlirh and AsCU give 70% of 2 lO-dtchloro-4- 

methyl-5,10-dthydrophmarsazine, bright yellow, m 245° (decompn), 3 C1C«II,NIIC, 
IUMe-2 guts 53% of the f(or 3),10-dtckloro-G-methyl dertv, bright yellow, m 262® 
(decompn), 4 ClC*H«NIIC«II ( Me 2 gi\cs 25% of the 2,10-dichloro-G-methyl dertv, 
deep yellow, m 199® C J West 

Sinomemne and dislnomenlne. XX. Benzeneazosinomenlne. Kakdji Goto and 
IIideo SmsiiiDO Bull Chem Soe Japan 5, 311-4(1930), cf. C A 25, 299 — By 
means of a diazo coupling reaction, a radical 5s introduced 5n the sinomemne mol , in the 
^-position with regard to the phenol group Bemeneasonnomenine (I), dark red tetrago- 
nal or hexagonal plates, ra 253® (decompn ) Benseneasodthydronnomentnc (II), 
red pnsras m 231" (decompn) Benteneaxothebainone, m 152® AminodihyiAn 
stnomtntne 11 Cl salt, m. > 300*. 



XXI. The reaction between smomenine and formaldehyde. Kakuji Goto, Hideo 
SiusuiDO AND Reiktchi Inada Ibid 315-20 — The interaction of sinomemne 
and 40% HCllO gives 5 hydroxymethylnnomenine (I) and 1 .5^thyrfrpxymethylstito 
metrites {IT? 2 as SSI? “ (deeaatpa }, fa-fo 71 °. osenre, nr 240-5 ", metfitotfide, 
m 223®, gives a green TcCU reaction, n faint femeyamde reaction, an intensely red 
diazo reaction and a green brown HCHO-HtSO, reaction. II m. 242® (from ale ) 
or 25 2 (from CIICU), (a|n — 74 39®. oxime m 200-15*; methiodide m. 210", de- 
comps 2S0®, gives a brown EeCU reacUon, a red diazo reaction, no femeyamde reaction 
and a green HCllO II, SO, reaction The reduction of V gives di hydro-3 hvdroxymethyl- 
sinomemne, m 244*. lofn 73 03°; oxime, 215-25® (decompn ), gives a green FeCl, 


sinomemne, ra 244®. [a(j> 73 03°; ... u green rcu. 

reaction, an intensely red diazo reaction, n faint femeyamde reaction and a blue-violet 
HCHO-H,SO, reaction Albert L. Hennb 

Constitution of matnne. XIII. Action of Grignard reagent on matrme (I). H 
HONDO, E. Octiiai AND K Iwaya. J. Pharm Soc Japan 51, 1-S(1931), German 


absto. 1-3; cf C. 4 .23, 2447 —Matnne (18 5 g ). when treated with MeMgl, followed 
«*** a compd (I). m 221-30®, with mol formula of Ci.Hm- 
IvtO HI HiO or Ci,II„N,0 HI 11,0 On hy drolysis I gave bases (II), b, 165® and 
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(HI), b. 336-40* II, m 65°. dj 15 1 0342. »*£ * 1 531bN>, Pirate dccomps. 268*; tty?b- 
nalr di-comps 306* II cannot be reduced with a catalyst, but fives pos diazo and 
Lie berm an it reactions II can be neither bcnzoylated nor acetylalrd HI, 
or CnHiiNiO, gives pos diaxo and Licberman reactions, but the reaction lor the v. U 
group »s neg The reaction is shown in the following equation . 



F. 1. Naeavura 

Mechanism of the oxidation of laudanosine. Vinayax K. Biiagw at, Douglas K. 
Moors and Feans L Pyman J Chtm Soi 19)1, 4t3 — The compel . C,.Ui(OM«)u 
to 231°, obtained by Pyman in the oxidation of laudanosine by MnOj in lliSOi (C A 
3, 2960) is 23 0,7 tetramethoxy 0,10-dihydroanthracenc (Robinson, C. A. 9, 1602), 
it sops from Mc.CO with 0 5 IIjO and from C.1I, with 0 0 C.H*. This identification 
counteracts the view ol Gadamcr (C A ID. 103J) ol the mechanism ol this oxidation 

C. J West 

Oxonitine and remarks on a paper of S. Akabori and K. Saito. Ersst StAtii and 
Friedrich Caunoisky Btr 6JB, 2994-7(1930) — Larber workers have assigned to 
oxonitine a formula with 23-2i C atoms, with 3 MeO groups, and it therefore seemed 
that ll the 3 MeO, the Ac and the Bz groups were split oil there would remain a eompd 
with only 11-13 C atoms whose structure, it was hoped, might be established and prove 
of great importance for the elucidation of the chemistry of the aconitines It was soon 
found, however, that the formulas of the earlier investigators arc incorrect, as oxonitine 
contains only 2 21% N instead of the 3(M-2 70% required by these formulas, and 4 
instead of 3 MeO groups. Especially convincing evidence of the incorrectness of these 
formulas was afforded by a careful detn of the Bz content by sapong the oxonitine 
with ale KOI!, titg the BzOH with EtiO, subliming it at 130-50° under 10 mm 
and weighing the sublimate (a control detn. on aconitine gave 16 09-J6 16% Bz. ealed 
1027) In this way oxonitine was found to contain 1603-1628% Bx instead of the 
4 1-6 1% ealed for the older formulas Numerous analyses gate an av. C and ll 
content of 60 48 and 6 90% The formula for oxonitine is therefore CnlI«OuN (the 
true II content may differ from this by 2 atoms) and the hope of obtaining a relatively 
simple product by its hydrolysis proved to be illusory Akabori and Saito (C. A. 25, 
700), in referring to a paper by Spath and Lcdcrer, cons cy the erroneous impression 
that S and L considered their fi (6 methoxy ff'-iadolyl)ethylanuae, m 112-30°. 
to be the pure base, it was obtained by a nng closure proceeding in 2 directions, which 
would naturally give impure end products, and S and L made no attempt to sep the 
resulting nnxt. of free bases but isolated them as their K Ac denvs C. A R- 

Constitution o! the strjthnos, johanbe and quebracho alkaloids. Ernst SpAth 
AMD Hermann Bretscknbider Ber. 63B, 2997-3006(1930) — Oxidation of strychnine 
with alt KMnO, on the IIiO bath until the consumption of the KMnO, slowed up gave 
a mixt- of acids sepd by their different acidities, one fraction gaie an EtiO-sol add 
(X) whose purification was rendered difficult by the fact that H,0, the best solvent lor 
it, gradually decomps it at high temps It was accordingly treated with CH,N, 
which gave a pure di Me denv CuIInO»N (II) which regenerated I with ale. KOH 
Thermal decompn of the K salt of I gave o-HiNC«H,CO,H and I was identified as 
o-HOiCCONHCsHiCOiH and H as its di Me ester by synthesis A sample of die add, 
m. 193°, obtained by Warnat by oxidation of yohimboaic acid and to which be assigned 
the compn. C$HiO*N, also proved to be identical with I. Intending to oxidize yohitn 
borne acid themselves. S and B. used for its prepn a sample of com yobimbm hydro- 
chloncum and found that the decompn. products and rotation of this base and the acid 
obtained from it by sapon. agreed almost completely with Habn's data on quebrachine, 
and oxidation of the acid obtained from the quebrachine HCI yielded I. These results 
show that strychnine and the yohunbe and quebracho alkaloids contain the grouping 
Ul; whether the N is present in a quinoline or an indole nog cannot as yet be stated 
Brucine uses up KMnO. more rapidly than strychnine and the > leld of resulting acid Is 
smaller, this was identified by synthesis as 4^-dimelkoxy-N-ezalyhsnlhTandic acid 
(IV), showing that brucine contains the grouping V, as assumed by Leucis and by 
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(HI) 


r c c 


(V) 


Perkin and Robinson I, prepd. by Kretschy’s method, decomps 229-30 (the m. ps 
180-210% recorded in the literature, are probably due to the presence of impurities 
acting catalytically) H, m. 152 5% The di-ifc tiler, m 205-6% of IV was synthesized 
by fusing 2.4.5-H,N(MeO),C«H,CO,Me with anhyd. (CO,H), and methylatmg the 
resulting mono-Me ester, decomps 230* to a turbid liquid which clears up at 232% 
with CHjNj. 

Meo/V-C 

-N C C * ' MeolJ-N ( 

CAR 

The melting point of pure yohimbine (remarks on the communication of G. Hahn 
and W. Schuch). K Warnat Bet 63B, 2959-01(1930), cf H and S , C. A. 24, 
5039 — h and S claim that pure yohimbine, obtained by fractional crystn. of a com 
product contg as chief impurity the so-called a-yohimbine, m 215-6° instead of 230-5% 
as generally accepted W , in earlier work on the sepn of these 2 alkaloids, had found 
that this is by no means easily effected by fractional crystn , for his isoyohimbine is 
none other than H and S ’s a-yohimbine, and this isoyohimbine easily depresses the 
m p of yohimbine to 212-8° A few new expts with pure yohimbine have confirmed 
the old m p , 234% of the base, which showed [a]” 98 8° (CiH 4 N, c 0 921), HC1 salt, 
m. 302% («*!” 103 3° Yohimboaic acid, m 259°, anhydride, m 298% The rotation 
of 70-95° given by H and S for yohimbwe-HCl and the decompn temp 284° for the 
yohimboaic acid also point to contamination with lsoyohimbme C A. R 

Identity of a-yohimbine with isoyohimbme. G Hahn and W Scirucii. Ber 63B, 
2961-2(1930), cf C A 24, 5039 — Whether or not Wamat’s isojohimbme (see pre- 
ceding abstr.), which he did not sharply characterize, is identical with a johimbine, 
there is no doubt that the alkaloid decompg 239-40% which H and Brandenburg called 
isoyohimbine (C. A 21, 1815) is different from a yohimbine C. A R. 

Properties of nicotine and its derivatives. IH. Chloromcotine and methylmcotme. 
Thomas M. Lowry and Hamid Khan Gore. J. Chem Soc 1931, 319-23, cf. C. A . 23, 
5186 —Chloromcotine (I) in EtOlI shows an absorption band with max log e — 3 55 
at 2700 A. U . as compared with log < = 3 37 at 2600 for nicotine Methylnicotine 
(II) gives a max. log * •• 3 44 at 3100 A U. in cyclohexane and 3 66 at 2950 in HjO. 
The rotatory dispersion of M can be expressed by 1 term of Dnide’s equation with 
characteristic wave length X» ~ 2550 A U. II gives X 0 = 2668 A. U. in cyclohexane 


Santoninic acid amide. Karl Josephson. Svensk Farm. Tuts. 35, 69-75(1931); 
cf. C. A. 25, 1534. — Five g. santonin in 50 cc. abs ale. was satd with dry NH, and 
shaken for over 1 day and then set aside for 2 days in a dark place. The NHj was 
removed by evapn at reduced pressure Yellowish red crystals formed but the color 
was completely removed by acetone. The yield is quant. The product m 177% 
(a]« — 18 1% it is more sol w water than santonin and is not very sol. m org solvents; 
of these ale. is best On heating it reverts to santonin A R. Rose 

Synthesis of hydrastme. I. Howard Hope, Frank L Pyman, Frederick G. P. 
Remfry and Robert Robinson J. Chem. Soc. 1931, 236-47, cf. C. A. 7, 2927. — 
Condensation of hydrastimne and nitromeconm in boiling EtOH gives 89-90% of 
a mixt. of onhydrohydrasltntnemlromecontns (I, R = NH,), it is orange-yellow, two 
samples m. 167-8° and 173°, HCl salt, yellow, m 137-8°, sepn by means of the HC1 
salt was not successful Reduction with Sn or SnCl, in HCl and AcOH gives a mixt 
of aminohydrastines a (II) and 6(111), which were sepd. by the difference in soly of the 
HCl salts and also of the bases II, m. 216-7° (cor ), sparingly sol in EtOH and Et,0, 
in which it exhibits an intense blue fluorescence, HCl salt, m. 267-8°, tartrate, m! 
201-3° (cor ); Ac dene . m. 208-11% III, m. 196-7® (cor ), cryst. salts could not be 
obtained. Reduction of the diazo compd from II gives hydratmohydrasttne~a(IV), m. 
175* (cor); acid oxalate, m 225“ (decompn), tsopropyltdene deriv , m. 190°. The 
b-tsomer (V). crystals with 1 mol CHC1,. m. 183-4°, tsopropyltdene dene , m 217-8* 
Oxidation of IV with Cu(OAc), gives hydrastme a, m 137-8“ (cor), HCl salt, decomps! 
above 165°; acid oxalate, sparingly sol in cold H,0. ptcrate, bright yellow, m 219° 
(decompn.) (the ptcrate of l-hydrasttne, bright yellow, m 184°), H d-tartrate, crystals 
with 3 5 mols. H,O p m 108-10° (cor, decompn), d-eamphorsulfonate, crystals with 
0.5 mol. H,0, m 145 (cor . decompn ). V gives only a s m all quantity of hydrasitne-b 
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point corresponding to 1 eqmv NaOII is the point of inflection of the curve shif ted. 
and tlie greater is the difference between the curve for the peptide and that for pure 
HaOl 1 (the hexapepude curve is not entirely comparable with those of the other pep- 
tides Lk cause a suspension had to be used) These results show that tlie peptide uciocs 
take part in the binding of alkali but not in that of acid- The curve for glycine an- 
hydride indicates that there is no acid binding and only a very slight binding of alkali 
The following cLsvicn consts {K, X 10' and K % X 10”) and isoeJec. points (pni). 
resp , are calcd. for the peptides from the curves di, 0(3, 1.35, 5 W, tn, 1JJ, 

6 50 tetra. 178, 1 12, 540. p-nta, 20, 1 12, 5ZH heza. 2 5, 1 12, 5.32 For 
glyane, the values are K . / 10’* 1 99, K% y 10” 2 0, pm C 00 C K- R. 

Tfce bile add*. XXXIII- Bromination of dehydrochohc acid and of dehydro- 
desoryebolie acid. Heinrich Willard and TAXAsuIiocccm- Z physiol Chcm.194, 
218-59(1931), cf C A 25. 1535 —The 2 simplest keto aads of the bile aad series, ns , 
dehydrochohc acid (I) and debydrodesoxycbolic aad (II), were brominated and the 
Hr removed by hydrolysis, in order to obtain material for a study of oxidative break- 
down Contrary to expectation, the substitution of Ur in all positions adjacent to 
CO is not easily accomplished. Iting I apjiears to be the nio-t reactive, since bromma- 
tion is much more difficult in the case of d'soxybiliamc aad where this ring has been 
opened by oxidation Bromodehydrocholtc acid, m 1H--J * (deeompn.), was obtained 
from I and the calcd quantity of 4 if Ur in AcOH at 1 0* Ct ciler m 192* (deeompn.) 
Treatment of the aad with cold 0 1// KOH converted it to hydroxydchydrochohc acid, 
to. 187* (deeompn ) Further bromi nation of I in the cold gave a-dtbromodehydro- 
cholic acid which contains solvent of cryitn not removable at V/!" tit vacuo With 
1 AcOH the m p is 200\ with 0 5 Et/> it is 174* and with 1 EtOH the deeompn. 
point is 200* Treatment of the di Ur d'nv with 0 5 A' KOH gave dihydrozydehydro- 
cholic acid, 2 fractions m. 198* and 212 3*. resp , both contg 1 Et,0 A similar treat- 
ment with 01315 N UafOH),, followed by aadiffcation. and Et.O eitn of the ppt- gave 
tlie unsatd. hydroxynketocholenic acid, m 257* (deeompn ), crystg with 0.5 AcOlL 
When I was brominated at higher temps with esccss Ur» an isomeric (S-dilrcrmode- 
hydrochclte acid, m. 2C5-0*. was obtained It holds 1 AcOH tenaoously This isomer 
probably results from a rearrangement due to a reversal of the reaction after the 1st Ur 
is substituted Treatment of I with 5 !Jr» at 30* ga\e a tctrabromoiehydrotholic acid. 
m 213*. The mother liquor contained a Inbromodchydrockolu acid, decomps, 202-3*. 
which could not be freed from admixt with the tetra d-nv Finally,* pentabromo- 
dchydrocholic acid, m 192*. was obtained from I and 8 Ilr». An improved method is 
described for the prepn of II, which consists essentially in disvilving I in a large vol 
of AcOH, cooling the join, to 10* and turbmmg with CrOi at this temp , then pptg 
the product with water, dissolving in Na>CO>, repptg with II Cl and extg with EtjO 
Bromination of II yielded Irtbromodchydrodesoxycholtc acid, m. 212-3* (deeompn ), 
contg. 0.5 AcOH, Kecrystd. from MeAc, the aad decamps 18i*. An isomeric 
InbromodiketochoUsntc acid, m. 213-4 *, was obtained from the mother liquor. 

A. W. Dox 

The biose of chi tin. Max Berghavn. Leonidas Zravas and Emm SiLDCTXWErr. 
Kaluru-issenschajtcn 19, 20(1931 ) — lly acetoljsis of lobster chitin a disaccbande of 
glucosamine was obtained as a crysL octa Ac d'nv , tn 289% Jo] 50* in AcOH. I no 
(cf. II and Machemer, C. A. 24, 2877) 312 (calcd. 29 C). The new disacchande, 
chitobiose, may be as useful tor chitin study as cellobiose for cellulose research 

B. J C. VAIS DE E IfOEVEV 

CholesteroL XHL Action of phosphorus pentasulflde. E Montignic. Bull, 
toe. chim. 14 J, 49, 73-5(1931), cf. C A. 25, 125b —Cholesterol (I) in CS, was refluxed 
with a like wt. of J’jS* and yielded thiocholesterol, CnlluSH (II), m 191 *, or, — 39*, 
(rft-£r dertv. m. 152-3*, nitro denv tn 125*) II does not combine with IlgCl, and 
does not give the Lieb ermann reaction. I reacts with white P and Oj to yield a non- 
cryst. phosphorate according to the equation; — Cl I CH— + P, + 20» — 

— 6l.P(,0) O.P(-Q) Q (jll — Upon hydrolysis of thiseompd. (0H),P(;O)0 c!h(1h- 


I’H(.0)0H was obtam-d. TheAg. I'b, Ba, Sn + *. Zn, Hg, U, Cu and Hg salts were 
prepd. The aad yields an aceiylated product, m. 250 *, decompg about 200 “. The OH 
group is left intact. I m. Levine 

Ursolic acid, Charles E. San do. J. Biol. Chem 90, 477-95(1031) — Ursone (I) 
wa * ‘plated from the leaves of Arctostat’hylos wa-urst by extg. with EtjO, dissolving 
mLtOH contg I % NaOH and rejicatedly crystg from aq EtOH contg a little NaOH • 
by deeompn. of the Na salt with HC1 a yield of 30 g was obtained from 22 kg. leaves! 
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On fractional crystn from 75% EtOH, 4 out of 5 fraction* rave a const m p at2S4-o 
and formula C,»H„0,. Frur.ol. prepd from leaves of Frunut serohna (Power and 
Moore C A 4, 2182) in the same way, and maW. prepd from apple peels as previously 
described (Sando, C A 18, 1003) both had the same formula and m 284-5 . The 
malol was obtained by the above method and also by fractional crystn. without con- 
version to the Na salt, to avoid the possibility of change by the alkali The identity 
of these 3 compds . m claimed by van der Haar (C A 18, 2511), is confirmed by analysis 
and by crystal data, but the formula, based on 92 combustions. Is as above and not 
CjiH-Oi. as van der Haar states The <fi Ac denrt of all 3 compds . prepd in good 
yield by boiling several hrs with eicrxs Ac,0, were also identical From 4 50 g of thedi- 
Acdenv by refluxing 3 hrs with 70% EtOH, 4 g of Ihemono Acderiv , Cs»H«(OAc)COilI 
(II). m 289-90”. was obtained From I was prepd by boiling with excess Me*SO t 
in MeOH and NaOH, extn with EtjO and crystn from 70% ElOII, lie ursolaU (III), 
HOCj»H«COjMe m 170 5 1 5’ AcetylaUon of HI gave a mono Ac dent , m 249-7* 
I*repn of the same compd. by action of SO Cl, on II, followed by boiling wttb MeOH, 
confirmed the HO acid formula The name ursolic ecu! Is therefore adopted for I, 
for prunol and for malol The following denvs were also prepd ‘ from 1 g I by 
treatment snth excess o-C*H/CO)/5, 1 g pUlaljlursolic end, n 294-5*, from 1 g 
III by similar treatment, 0 7 g lie p\i\.~JjlursolaU, m 214-6*, from 23 g I, suspended 
in 70% an EtOH. by making nearly alh and boiling 1.5 hrs. with 1 g BzCILBr, 2.S5 g. 
pkenacyluTioUile.m 199-200* K. V. TntHAXV 


Alkjlbeechwood lignins and their cleavage (vow V/acte) 23 The porphyrias 
(Fischer. ttcS ) 1IA. Electrolytic reduction of 4 kcto-3 pheny|-3,4-dihydroquinazobne 
(Itoki) 4. The alleged electrochemical sulfonaticm of an aromatic hydrocarbon (Fich- 
te*. el at) 4. New methods of organic thermochemistry (Rebec) 2. Study of E 
Fischer's polypeptides with x rays (Level) 2. The reduction potential of thymcyjuin- 
hy drone (Bitmu-w. Mccs) 2. Electric moment and molecular structure (Smyth, 
Watts) 2. The work of the International Bureau of Physical-Chemical Standards. 
IV Study of the physical constants of 20 or panic compounds (Tjmveivans. IIjts- 
Roland) 2 The isolation of the isomers of hexane from petroleum (Bavrv. 
Hicxs-Brcttv) 22. Determination of C in sewage and industrial wastes (MohlKA-Y, 
EowaHjS) 14. Chlorophyll formation (Noacx. Kiessling) I ID. Fe oxide pigment 
(U S. pat. 1,793,941) 26 


Oxygenated organic compound* by synthesis from hydrogen and oxides of carbon. 
II Da evfi;s. BnL 337/409, July 24, 1929 Compds such as EtOH, acetaldehyde, 
HOAc and their homologs and esters are prepd. from H and C oxides or from compds. 
such as MeOH synthesized from them (with or without presence also of II and C oxides) 
by use of catalysts such as Fe, Nl or Co borates, silicates, phosphates or sails of other 
oxyaads of P Various details and examples are given, and app may be used havmg 
Cu or Cu lined c h a m bers or formed of steel contg Mo, Mn, Co or Ni Temps up to 
CC0* and pressures np to £00 atm. are mentioned as suitable. Cf C A 25,1839 

Oxygenated organic compounds from methane and steam. II Dreyels. BnL 
337,410, July 24. 1929 Compds such as EtOH, HOAc. Acll and their homologs and 
ketones are formed from CH, and steam at 200-500 * and pressures up to 500 atm. or 
more, and the products may be varied by adding to the reaction mixL C oxides. If or O, 
and inert gases such as 1* also may be present Among the catalysts which may be 
used art 2a, Mg, Ca. AL Cr. Mn»V, Mo, Ti. Fe, Co. Ni and rare earths, or their compels , 
such as oxid-s. As or S compds . phosphates. silicates or borates. Also there may be 
used mixts of these with alkali or alk. earth compds, with each other, with Cu, Ag 
or An. with compds. such as Zn vanadate, Zn chromate. Mn chromate, Zn tungstate 
or molybdate or with the corresponding salts of Mg. Ca or AE App. of Cu or lined 
with Cu or of steel contg V. Mn. Ni or Co is suitable. 

OleCnic cr aromatic hydrocarbons by catalytic conver s ion. I. C Famevwd 
A.-G BnL 337.434. May 30, 1920 Chamber* serving for conversions of this char- 
acter are alternately heated (suitably to about 900*) and initial materials intermittently 
passed through theta, while tn assoed. operation snth heat regenerators, and the heat 
regenerators art preferably made of material catalyzing the desired reactions such 
as firebricks impregnated with Cu salts or bricks made from fireclay and Si. or other 
refractory materials may be used such as alloys of Cr and NT, ferro-Si or SlC, Initial 
mate rials which may be used include gases obtained by the de gasification of carbona- 
ceous materials with steam and (or) gases contg O, and reaction gases from the de- 
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stnictlvc hydrogenation of coals, tars, mineral oils, etc , contg homologs of CIT, Varl* 
ous details and examples of procedure ore given 
■i Olefin oxides from chlorohydrins. Josrp Wanna, Hans Schrader and Erich 
Wirnirsvck (to Tli Goldsclmudt A -G ). U S 1,792,668, I cb 17. In reactions 
sucli ns the production of ethylene and propylene oxides from chlorohydrins, there Is 
established and maintained (in n« app winch is described) n slowly flowing body 
of boiling nq liquid having an extensive surface, and to this, nt a point near the be- 
ginning of flow, there is supplied corresponding quantities of chlorohydrin soln. and of 
alkali, and the condensed olefin oxide vapors are collided 

Organic Isocolloids. I. Auer and L Susitkk Hrit 337,735, April 21, 1020. 
See 1 r lid 1,3 1'* {(’ A 25, l Kill > 

Aminoalkyl and alkvlaminoalkyl compounds. Joseph Klarhr and Tihtx Miktzsch 
(to Wmthrop Chemical Co) U S l,79d,17ll, 1 eb 17 A desert tied process com- 
prises the reaction of a compd of the general formula R|K,N alky lone halogen, wherein 
it, and It, stand for substituents of tlie group consisting of II and alkyl, with a compd 
of the general formula lulogrn Mgltj, wherein It, stands for a substituent of the group 
consisting of aryl and hsdroaroniatic residues and heterocyclic residues contg. N and 
decomposing the reaction product with water Ik. tails are given of the production of 
0 I t,NC.H,l’h. 1 t,N(CH,),rh. I t,N<CH,),rh. 1 Ft,NCI[ 1 CH,C.H,OMe-4. 1-Et,- 
NCII,CII|C«II.Hr I, 2 incthvl-3 fi dicthylimmnethvhndole (l*, 171* and forming white 
crystals after manipulation with ether), 1 MeNllCH,CH,C,H,OMe-l and a base of the 
formula I'hCH.CH.NU, 

Replacing amino groups by halogen in aromatic and aliphatic compounds. Rich- 
ard Kuhn ami I kNst I iciiivNnrRGt R Swiss Ml. 7.50, Oct 30. 1928 Addn to 130,- 
fHXl (C el 24, J.50*i) The method of l.!6.‘HK> is improved by removing the N atom 
from the diazumum hahde compil . formed by diazotizmg the amine in the presence 
of a high halogen con on , by radiation In the example, the diazonlum chloride ob- 
tained by* diazotizmg cMolimhnc in the presence of n paste of ZnCl, and Nil, Cl, is sub- 
Jected to the radiation of a llg lamp, this induces the evolution of N 

Methylarylamlnes. Knc.sR C IlRrrroN and \Vu H Wiu jams (to Dow Chemical 
Co). U. S 1,793,093, I eb 21 In making an A'-methy 1 denv of an arytamme such 
ns dimethyl /•■tnluuhne, reaction Is effected l*etwcen the nrylamme and MeOll with 
the addn of a rrlitncJy small pro|iortion of Mellr 

Sulfonatlnfj aromatic amines. Artiivm U. Murphy ami Joseph n. Oksch (to 
New port Chemical Corp ). U S 1,79 l.Vri, March 3. Tor introducing n sulfo group 
In o-position to the Nil, groin', nn aromatic amino compd such as m xylidine or p- 
naphthyl inline Is treated with bO, in nn inert solvent such os C,1I,C1 ( . 

Polymers of vinyl alcohol. I G. l'ARnnNiNn A -G (I rit* Kbttc and Arthur 
Zimmcnnnnn, inventor*) Gcr. 61-t.rAi, Nov. 13. 1028. llalogcnated polyvinyl 
esters nrc saponified with NH4OII. Thus, polyvinyl chloroacctatc is saponihed with aq. 
Nii.OU. 

Esters ot organic acids and polyhydric alcohols. 1. G pARnrNiNu A -G (Martin 
Luther and Walter arm Kndhng. inventors). Gcr. 6H, MU, June 10. 1927. Small 
quantities of nntal sains nrc added during the esterification in the liquid phase Thus, 
Stoichiometric nmts of olive oil. fatty acid and glycerol are heated In a high vacuum 
to 179 230* with nddn of 0 2% Mg oleatc 

Esters of glycolic acid. I. G Pardenind. A -C. Hrit 337.009, Nov. 8, 1029. 
Dry* nnhyd alkali metal or nlk earth metal salts of chloroacctic add are heated with 
aliphatic ales such ns ethyl, butyl or nllyl ales, 1,3 butylene glycol, glycerol orcyclo- 
hexatiol, In the presence of an extenfying agent (generally ni*ove 100* and suitably 
under pressure) Examples are given of the production of the ethyl, butyl and nllyl 
esters and that of 1,3 bntykne glycol 

Esters and amides of 2-aminonsphthalene-3-carboxjlic add. I. G. rARDENtxo. 
A.-G, (Ludwig Sander, inventor) Gcr 614,590, July* 15, 1928. Ale. phenol. Nil, Oil, 
or primary or secondary nmmes. (except acyclic aliphatic secondary amines) is caused to 
react nn2.3 naphthoisatoic ncul anhydride liases may be present Thus, ale. Nil, Oil 
contg. 5% Nil,, if stnml with the anhydride for 3 lirs nt 50*, gives n 00% yield of 
2 nmmomphthilcnr-d-cnrt>oxamtdc, m 231-286*. Several other examples are given. 

Stabilizing thiocarbanihde solutions. I. G Tarokninu A.-G. (i'liitipp Siedler 
and August Moeller, Inventors). Gcr. 494,910, Jan 29, 192S. Snpersatd solns. of 
tluoearbnnihde in aromatic ammes or heterocyclic bases arc stabilized by addn of 
synthetic or natural two, Thus, a soln. of thloc-ubxnihde in o-tohddnve is stabilized 
by nddn of colophony, turpentine basic waste resin and thick tar and cooling to — 15* 
for 2 hrs. 
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pnnfymz benzaathrones- Itajc Ccbelkaxx. Pcbe*t J Goodmch aad Eo»a*b 
T Houm (to Newport Cfceca cal C<x? ) U & 1,TV4.M% Jlifd 3 Araftonnaa 
benzanthron- and asvxti. is {rants'* 13 coned. H*SO« is dJd. with water to » 
epees of HjEO, to which benzan throne u rtiatiTrJy i-vL. and tit tymranthrooe o 
md. by r-v-^-M t! a sfWt-TE Wrest sach 15 tefz-ne which 11 imansoble with the 
HtSOi and ts then r-covrr-d from the soiree*. Cf C. A 25, 1533 

Snhrrtntrd f aeiia H. Ekcax© Tsarevna and HrucTn Mcia (to L G- 
Fartemnd A -T. ). U. S. 1,7>4.875, March 3 See Ger E02.W5 <C. A. 24, 4731). 

A«=r;kthrse drrmtrres. I G Fax*exest> A.-C (Ernst Roane, laTretorJ. 
Ger 317.&A. Ac* 27, 1223 Mlrdroryacesaphthea- mad its d-iirt. are pr* 7 d- hT 
fceatm* ^a.-m.o'xi/'enjpithen- and its d jj - rs. with water and a m.neral and or *od 
salt Thn*. 5 ^i~:rmcrnaph three cay be tested for 8 hr*, at 20 J* with HjSOaCf *hoct 
JOCr onca. Tie prepa. cf Sfi-dikj&rerjGtezs / kj-inti, a. K-C\ frees the d' -i nvn o 
coepd. 11 also dacnVd. 

Bearn? ienone derrrrtrres. 1. G FaairxTXo A.-C (Sebastian G affiar and 
Rertnold Ewnert, erectors) Ger 517.478. Feb 14, 1323 Di and tn-carterryfac 
acids 0 / alkcriyhcnzophrnooes and £i-rr mbst-tctwn prod vet 1 an- prepd. by ®»dizc* 
aTcory tnor» or •di-Q-thythecroyl-^-b-moic aodi or their snbstitatioa prodnets 
with ITifnO, ca sofa. Ttcj, 4' csethoty-S’-cjethrTe^royfns-bctrcwc acid yields 
4'-eiri*7x3leit»f<ne.7*!e !J'-dueri^xyiu tun-!, n. 254-5*. Examples art t' vtr * *1^ 

the p-r-p n . cf ccid, □. T-wrfteT' 

Icvafkenent Z^'-dviari^rjiu: end, ta. 25^9*. y'-re^u^ry-S'-yLLw ef-m’rkewrre 7,4'- 
dicerWjfu: ccvf. cl 2j5-4*, Zll'^'-trua'tsrrjiu: civ!, a. 

140-2*. ? -rvU.~rj~2 -dvic.r l s?rysvc end, tn. 234-6*. aid 2*- 
i*iU&*j-2£'-4ui!TrzU*z6}it*'*e 2.4'-dtceti*rj<it end, 0 . 215-21*. Cf. C A- 25, 
1538. 

Sahrole derrr«t.-Te* tnch as protocat-chcc aldehyde and ivsenjmoL Farrs E. 
SrocrinBi.cn- U S- 1,732.715. Feb 17. It has teen lormd that, co ntr ary to pretvxj 
errest-ratwes. salrnie yields. when heated with ale. potash to a temp, of 1 V>-!70', a 
cat- cf two isomers. cacefy. 4-aioTyraethoTy^-bydrary 1 pTopecyCaiaeiie. and 4- 
fcydroty-S^uioiyrsrthoiy'l^TopesyCbcize**. and that wh*a this cut- u subjected 
to the acton cf eertam endues a tecta, only the 4-bydroxy isom-r is oxvhx-d. while 
tie 3-iydrory uccrer can s cncmdaed aad is madjy iwnrerai'e Thj miles 
pocihJe the com. prodaefcoa cf Ftotocatechmc aldehyde and cf oitam. nr as a by- 
prodngt Beent-nci. Nnmerwn detads cf procednre are descried. 

Salrrie deirranres «nch as rcZa and nochrrihetoL Farrs E. £tcoecl*sch. 
L & 1.722.717, Feb 17. TVfcea the tsooenc rtactaoa prodoct prod vend by bcatmj 
safioiewah ale. KOH at 14-0-170’ (see precede? ab*tr ) is methylated a prodaet coetj 
a cut. cf methyl ethers of the two isomers is ci tamed, and epoa heater tin cnltni 
prahart n a weak acid sett, the cued ether pep is spht o5 with the erolatjon cf 
fwcahlehyde and an ale. and the forcatv*: of ivmpul and its isomer isochavihetoL 
U’betj tins J=txt. cf tsoenr-nrj and tsochaTib*tol u mbj*eted to the action of certan 
Oiidizinj ajents. only the 4-hydrory isomer, that is, isoeornnol, is cmdued. wlale the 
3-bydrory isomer, that is. tscchariietol. rcnacs cnoiadued and is readdy rt m rgable. 
Ttn cakes possible the com. jr-odnettoa cf n.-r. v from salcle. and cf obtaccsas a 
by-prtdnct iwh »£ettl. 4 anocs detaZs cf p-cc*d nre are d-seribed. 

/r-Snb*ttnted del .-Tit: 1 ei cf aromatic accihjdroiy aad pofTmrnio c o s po ns it. 
L G. Faxacnro A^G Ger 514.747, Jo* 18. 1227. Adda, to 4'/3£2f>. The 
saethods U KAfSf, (Cf M. 4521) and 512.4'S (C. A 25, 1CK) for prod a eng A’- 
mhBtitnted acmes cf aromatic ammohydrory a=d P'Jr^rmno coepds. are csothStd 
by replace* the ahpiatx. heterccycLc aad fcydrsiarocnatic Lnkal JC, by 2! ta the fora 
cf aHylacmcaliyl ctcph. coat*, two ee ett 1, lUcs capable cf chetwom into 
stiorjiy basic pcJyammo compds. Tics. l-a=m»-3-m»thqxy-4-isoproy >Tyb dr c ne 
and the d-byihoci'-ende cf ethylchethyiamnypethylaminorthyl ybVyyC- *-t faaed 
together at lf/F- 110 * for 8 fcn. to sit- the base 3-MeO-t-i>^-PiOCai^rHCH I CH r - 
liEtCHjCHjliFti. Other rurrples am pr *- 

Or^rne eotnpocmis of Ltbig m- Kin, 2uctx*. (Hubert Cotoscs, Iareatea) 
Ger. 5l2^fJ2. Oct. 15, 1S23 Or*, cempds. cf U with the metal l-.krd «tm«ly to C 
are cfctamed by the ractra cf or*, biiopa compds. with Li m a whent ntftfttt 

to La aliyl and La «yl compdi, at temps, alwtacb the reactjoartlocty between the 
la ^kyl or aryl eccpds. and the talojen aiyl or aryl txeapds. is Vtw. Tfcns. Li wire 
" added to ahs. ether and Ph£r ad/ied to proince a 70~Vj% ynld cf PhLi 

Idles torhc the wrdasyn nf \W ■ P.-I i 


OC d=It fa 

and IiEr. Other c 

: arseno c 


a descrihe the prodaction cf if tla and BnLL 

Cei ri rw S. Pauczx (to Parke, Haris & Co.). 
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of CO, on the Na salt of thiophenot at 150-100* and SC-50 atm. Other examples a: 


l-Methjl-5-chIorobenxene-2-carbox&mide-3-thioglycotjc acid. I. G Farbbntnd 
A -G (Norbert Steiger, Erwin Holla and Hans Heyna, inventors). Ger 514,505, 
Apnl 1. 1027 1-Methyl 2-cyano 5-chloroticnzene 1 sulfonic aad chloride is reduced 
with a metallic reducing agent in the presence of a strong mineral or org aad and with 
addn of an inert org solvent for the sulfonic acid chloride, and condensing the resulting 
I-methyf-5-chforobenzene 2-earboxanndc 3 mercaptan with CiClItCOiit at suitable 
temps Examples arc given 

Purifying sulfonic acids Grigori Pptroff Ger 517,150. Jan 18, 1927. Sul- 
fonic acids of high mol wt are freed from unsulfonated material, resins, HtSOt, etc , 
by mixing them, or their solas in Rater and (or) ale , with porous celJulosjc mat cm), 
e i , saw dust, wood meal or hydroccllulosc The mixt is dried and then extd. in turn 
with bourne, C.H.. and LtOII The first extn removes mineral oils, resins, etc , the 
sulfonic acids being taken up in the later extns HjSO. remains in the cellulosic ma- 
terial The method may t>c applied to octahydroanUiroccnesulfonic acid, alkyl- 
naphthalenesulfonic acids, sulfo aromatic fatty acids, etc. An example u given. 

Anhydro- A r -pyndiniumsulfome acid. Pavx Bauvgarten Ger 614,821, Mar 17, 
1920 SO, or SOr yielding agents such as oleum, CIHSO, or its esters, or SOjCli is 
caused to react on pyndme or its C-a!k>l homologs, alone or in presence of a diluent. 
Thus, a 60% yield is obtained by the action of SO, on a soln of pyridine in CCt*. Other 
examples are given 

Acetic anhydride, etc. 11 Dreyfus. lint 330.GC8, July 10, 1929 Aliphatic 
aad anhydrides are made by heating tie vapor of the corresponding aad in contact 
with a catalyst supported upon or mixed with asbestos, t l , HOAc vapor is passed 
rapidly through a Cu tube at 400-500* contg Ca tungstate upon asbestos and the 
anhydride formed is sepd by fractional condensation Cf C A 25, 1538. 

Tetrahydrofuriuryl alcohol. George D Graves (to E I du Tont de Nemours 
& Co ) US 1.794 453, March 3 Furfural is heated under pressure with H, a Ni 
catalyst and water 

Formaldehyde from oxidation of hjirocatbons. JI Harter lint 337,407, June 
24, 1929 An app is described for oxidizing gaseous or readily volatile hydrocarbons 
by air (or air ennehed with O) which, just before use in the reaction, is passed through 
an elec, flaming arc by which N oxides arc formed which faalitate the production of 
CH,0 The oxidation may be assisted by catalysts such as Cu, Ag. Co or Mn. assoed 
with silica gel or active C 

Acetaldehyde from acetylene. I G Farbenivd A -G Ger. 514,591. Nov 9. 
1916 Addn to 504.862 (C A. 25, 524) C,H, is treated with catalyzers consisting 
of Fe compds which are converted by C,1I, into reducible oxides Thus. powd. hydrated 
Na,SiO, Ali(SiOi)i is suspended in a soln of TeCl, and the Fe pptd by coned NH,OH 
The ppt is washed, pressed and dned, and C,H, is led over it at 350* to give AcII 
Other examples are given 

Acetone from isopropyl alcohol. N -V. de Bataapsoib Petroleum Maat- 
SCHAmj Brit 337,666, Oct. 10, 1929 Dehydrogenation of isopropyl ale. at temps 
below 400* (preferably not over 350*) is effected in the presence of catalysts such as 
Cu, MnO,, BaO), metals of the Pt group, ZnO, CdO, blue W oxide Mn oxide, V pen- 
toxide, MgO.or oxides of Be or Zr, with the addn of small quantities (preferably not 
over 1%) of Th oxide, Na,CO,. Ce oxide, or of oxides of Zn or Zr if these are used 
merely as auxiliary addos The catalyst may be regenerated with steam or air or 
both, by heating followed by reduction 

Urea. I G Farbbnind A -G Bnt. 337,394, July 29, 1929 Various details are 
iksjitTbcd relating to the distn. of crude melts contg urea together with NH, carbonate 
or Nil, carbamate and water, obtained in the production of urea from NH, and CO, 
under pressure, to recover NH, and CO, Dunng the stage of the distn effected at 
temps over 1 50 under pressures sufficient to cause the distillate to collect as a liquid, 
an excess of NH, over that required to combine with all the CO, present in the distn. 
app is continuously maintained m the app in order to check decompn of urea 

Nitrobenzene purification. Sylvester Boyer (to General Elec Co). U. S 
1,793,304, Feb 17. The material is passed through fuller’s earth, then treated with A1 
oxide and distd 

a IK 1 ,2 ,3-Tnhalobenzen ea. G Farbbntnd A G (Richard Herz and Eduard 

Albrecht, inventors). Ger 517,429, Oct 6, 1927 See P r 661,490 (C A. 24,379). 
DimethyUniline. Edgar C. Britton and Wit. H. Williams (to Dow Chemical 
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Co). U. S 1,794,057, Feb 24. Amixt of aniline and MeOH is heated with addn. of a 
smalt proportion of MeBr 

2,6-Xylidme. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd Ger. 517,338, Mar. 1, 1930. 
See Brit 328,418 (C A 24, 5309) 

Benzidine and its substitution products. Henry J Weiland and Ivan Gubel- 
mann fto Newport Chemical Corp ) US 1,794,097, Keb 24 For effecting purifica- 
tion of benzidine or den vs such as o-tolidme or bi o-amsidine, a salt of the impure material 
such as the hydrochloride or sulfate is treated with an alt aq soln such as NaOH 
to give an alk reaction to the resulting soln and with a sufficient quantity of a water- 
immiscihle org solvent to dissolve the benzidine compd when hot, insol impurities 
arc sepd , the benzidine compd is crystd from the org solvent and is recovered without 
any intermediate isolation 

Carbazoles. I G Farbenind A -G (Friedrich Stole. Walter Kross, Gustav 
Ehrhart and Hans Schlichenmaier, inventors) Ger 514,822, Jan 29, 1929 Per- 
hydrogenated carbazoles are obtained by treating carbazole or its AT alkyl denvs 
with H under pressure and at high temps , in the presence of a catalyzer formed by 
heating a Ni salt alone or mixed with another metal (preferably of the Fe group) with a 
earner such as SiOi. to a temp of above 400“ Examples are given Cl C A 25, 
801 

Isatins. I G Farbenxnd A G (Hans Colombara, inventor) Ger 514,595, 
Mar 28, 1928 Isatins arc obtained hy treating oxamyl halides of pnmary amines 
of the general formula R Nil CO CO hatogen (R = a residue of the benzene senes, 
with at least one substituent) with a condensing agent Thus, 5,7-dimethylisatin 
(m 242*) is obtained by treating 2.4 dimethyl 1 phenyloxamyl chlonde with A1CU 
Many other examples arc given 

l-Phenyl-2,3,4-tnmethyt-5-pyrazolone. I G Farbenind A -G (Max Bock- 
muhl, Karl Strcitwolf, Alfred Tetrlc and Walter Hemnann. inventors) Ger 614,823, 
May 7, 1929 More than 5 mots of CH t O is caused to react on 1-phcnyl 2,3-dimethyl- 
5-pyrazolone or on methylencbts(l-phenyl 2,3 dimethyl 5-pyrazolone) in the presence 
of coned HC1 The reaction takes place at raised temp and under pressure. Ex- 
amples are given Cf C A 24,4521 

Antipyrme. Ernest F Gretjier and Joseph P Belsley (to Dow Chemical Co.). 
U. S 1,792 833, Feb 17 Methylation of compds such as l-phenyl-3 methyl-5- 
pyrazolone in the production of antipyrme is effected with MeOH and an alkyl hahde 
such as EtBr, the alkyl radical of which contains at least 2 C atoms 

<*-Hy dxoxy-/J ’-i od opyri d in e . Curt RAth U S 1,793,962, Feb 24 In forming 
compd3 of this character, an a substituted d' aminopyndine is diazotized and the 
diazo soln is caused to react with a metal iodide such as KI The a hydroxy-0'- 
lodopyndine is a white cryst compd sol in water Cf C A 24, 2472 

Menthol. Walter Schoeller, Hans Jordan and Rbinhard Clerc (to Schering- 
Kahlbaum A -G ). U. S 1,793,020, Feb 17 See Ger. 508,095 (C A 2S, 717). 

Menthol. Scherinc Kaiilbaum A -G (Walter Schoeller, Hans Jordan and 
and Reinhard Clerc, inventors) Ger 514,594, July 16, 1927 Addn to 512,719 (C A 
25, 12G0). The condensation product from acetone and m cresol is acetylated and the 
product hydrogenated until 8 H atoms are taken up Sapon then gives menthol 
Examples are given Cf C A 25, 717 

Sterols. I G Farbenind A G (Robert Gncssbach and Otto Ambros, inven- 
tors). Ger. 517,499. April 7, 1927 See Bnt 322,465 ( C A. 24, 2760) 

Styrene and its homologs. I G Farbenind A -G Brit. 338,262, Sept 10, 1929. 
See Ft AS 2.569 (C. A 2i, 4521) 
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The birth of chemical biology. J. B Leatues Bnt Med. J. 1930, II, 671-6. — 
A lecture. j. j) Brown 

The porphyrins. XXVTI. The mechanism of iron introduction into porphyrins and 
isolation of crystalline hemes. H Fischer. Alfred Treibs and Kajil Zeile Z 
physiol Chert 19S, 1-27(1931). cf C. A. 25, 118— In the various hemins the Fe is 
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tcrvalent. V. iih few exceptions all conUm the group FeCl substituted in the Nil 
groups of 2 pyrrol nogs. A cunous fart is that the prcpn of these Fe completes from 
porphyrin* is best accomplished by the use of he* * instead of T e ***. The explanation 
of Haurowitz that a ( Mil e complex U first formed which immediately reacts with HCl 
to form ( N).rtCI and II was tested experimentally with protoporphyrin in an atm. of N. 
Vnther free If nor the hydrogenation product mcsoporphymr could be detected, the 
product obtained was hematoporphynn On the other hand, the treatment of meso- 
porphynn with re* * in the absence of O gave a product with the characteristic spectrum 
of hemin. The reaction is strikingly demonstrated by the use of an inverted V-tubc, one 
arm contg a soln of porphynn in AcOH, a little HCl and Tc(OAc)i The air is dis- 
placed by N and the app sealed When heat ts applied to the mixt. the HCl distils to 
the other arm and the residual soln suddenly changes color because of the formation of 
Fe complex If the distillate is now poured back by tilting the tube the reaction is 
reversed and the original color restored The process may be repeated 5-10 times until 
finally a partial oxidation results from secondary reactions Alter air has been admitted 
the complex formation is no longer reversible With FeCU and pure AcOH or PrCOjU 
the complex it not formed unless high temps are used, and then only partially/ because 
of a reduction of Fe*** to re** by decompn products Tbeaddn of Fe to a porphynn 
thus occurs via an Fe ♦ * complex Such complexes for which the term feme is proposed 
(ef Anson and Mlrsly C A 23, 1-128) hast now been prepd and isolated in cryst tom 
from ttio. proto- and meso- porphynn and its ester. All are Cl-free even ia the pres- 
ence of Cl ions When treated with pyndme they give an intense hemochromogen 
spectrum The hemes are extremely unstable to HCl, the Fe is split off as Fe** as 
shown by the Turnbull blue reaction with KjFe(CN).. They are easily oxidized to the 
stable Fe*** complex especially ui the presence of Cl ions Only Fe** can be intro- 
duced into the porphyrins. Since the I e* * complex is more easily oxidized than the 
Fe** salt, only a mm. quantity of the latter is required, because the Fe*** salt present 
effects the oxidation of the F e * * complex This institutes a chain reaction which pro- 
ceeds almost as rapidly as that in which the required quantity of Te * ♦ is initially present 
Atm O plays an important role, as also the catalytic property of bemin itself. liy using 
a technic which excludes the possibility of oxidation, etioheme, probkeme. mtsohemc and 
mesa ester heme were obtained cryst from the corresponding porphyrins. In the dry 
state they are more stable to atm. O than their sotns. A cryst hemochromogen was 
prepd. by addn of pyndme to the meso-ester heme Hemoglobin u probably a moL 
compd of heme with gtobin, the latter effecting a stabilization of the mol O converts 
it to oxyhemoglobin which is still more stable. Methemoglobm, cm the other hand, 
contains bematin with Fe*** and is eiiremeJy stable to reducing agents It is sur- 
prising that the spectrum of hemoglobin bears no resemblance to that of hemochromogen. 
such as might be expected on the assumption of a mol compd of heme and globin. 
A possible explanation may be its peculiar state of dispersion, since reduced hematm 
with native globin gives hemochromogen. A. W. Dox 

The effect of radioactive emanation* on the automatic activity of the frog heart with 
particular reference to the action of Urge doses of inch radiation* and to the antagonism 
of <*- and 0-rays. E 1 ’olAk. Arch gei Physiol tPjtu[ers) 220, 059-75(1931). 

Arthur Gaomtax 

Purmolytic enzyme* of the human organism. Richard Truszeowso. Bsochem 
J 24, 1681-5(1030) —Uncase was found to be absent from the livers of a new born 
child and m 2 adults Xanthine oxidase is present in liver cits, from the 12th to the 
♦Oth week of pregnancy Bp-N'JAM:v Hiuov 

Denaturation of proteins. VIL Denature tion In the pretence of alcohoL Nor- 
max Booth Biochem J 24, 1099-1705(1930), cf. C A. 24, 5314— The speed of 
denaturation of hemoglobin has been detd. in the presence of ale. ranging from 0 to 30 
▼ols. %, the temp varying from 30* to C0.5\ and the pa from 5 19 to 7.74 The mm 
point on the pa velocity curve was shifted considerably from the neutrality point of 
water to the amd ade by the addn. of ale. The critical increment of activation in- 
creased appreciably with the amt. of ale. present. EexjamjN Harrow 

Effect of light and salts on gelatin. Ada GAtivsxy Biochem J 2 4, I70&-15 
(1930) — When gelatin is made insol by treatment with dichromate and exposed to 
light, a change m the protein similar to denaturation takes place, but this involves no 
change in the Uausmann bos . nor m tbe digestibility of the protein. Cr u fixed as its 
•esqmemde. Coagulation probably takes place in 2 stages, the first being a them, ac 
tion, and the second, which is phys m nature, produces the coagulation. B H 
Enzymes and vitamin* m present-day chemistry. H C. Sherkax J. Ckem 
Education 8, 652-60(1931) g H 
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Physico-chemical studies of phosphatide*. Koretosht Osr. Gifu Imp Coll, 
of Agr (Japan), Research Hull 2, 30 Pp (1010) (in German) —Com egg yolk lecithin 
clcctrodiatyzcd for 1 month resulted in isolation of 2 cryst substances, one white, m 
67 6*. CinHmNfl'Ou, the other brown, m 60 6*. C,»!l m NPO„ The latter is readily 
sol In cold 06% EtOII. the former with difficulty K Kitsuta 

A case of sterilization in man due to RCntgea rays. II Madisson Deut Z. get. 
ffrtcMI lied. 16,210-6(1031) Frances Krasnow 

The story of histamine. D Acrerhanm Z Dial 91, 73-4(1031) 

Frances Krasnow 

The disintegration of proteins by amides. Disintegration of casein In acetamide 
E. CnrRnuuEZ and G on Mandrot 11 eh Chim A cUs 14, 103-83(1011) — Proteins 
In general are sol in and amides and when such solns are heated, the proteins ore 
disintegrated yielding substances of relatively low mol wt For instance, when finely 
divided casein suspended in molten AcNII, is heated to 200°, a mist is obtained, the 
mol wt of which fluctuates tictween 217 and 300 The elementary analysis and color 
reactions (biuret, Miltons, xanthoproteic) of the mist were similar to those of casein 
However, the COOH groups were free but the NH, groups were not When the casein 
was subjected to the heat treatment ft min or less, the products gave a pos biuret test 
immediately, otherwise the test was obtained only when the mixt was allowed to 
remain in the presence of alkali for some time C and M consider that the long heat 
treatment caused a profound change in the casein mol and that the alkali polymerized 
the products to compds capable of yielding the biurrt test They agree with previous 
workers that the open chain mols in casein are broken and transformed into closed chain 
substances of lower mol wt I M Levine 

Dennturatlon of proteins by urea and related substances. F Gowlani IIonciNS 
Nature 126,328-30, 383-4(1010) —If in a few cc of egg albumin recrystd by the method 
of Hopkins and Pinkui and freed from (lie Nil* sulfate, or in a soln of ordinary egg 
white, urea l>c dissolved and the soln evapd In vacuum, the urea denatunzes the protein 
*o that the former can t>e ext<l with 11,0, while the protein becomes wholly insol A 
change in the pn from 4 to 7 dots not aflcct the acquired condition of the protein The 
denatunzed protein gives a red-purple color characteristic of a sulfhydryl reaction when 
tested with nitroprusslde and N I I.OII Nondenaturlzed proteins do not give this reac- 
tion, indicating that a mol rearrangement has taken place The assumption is made that 
the precursor of the active thiol group Is a disulfide grouping not present In the native 
protein, hut rstnbhshrd on dcnalurntion Pos results obtained with certain N-contg 
substances ami neg with certain others indicated that to some degree at least a relation- 
ship exists between denatunzing power and constitution An nmide structure appears 
to be necessary, and in chalkyl compds 1 amino group apparently must remain active 
The effect of urea on protein varies in detail with the abs and relative concns of the 2 
constituents Concomitant with the mol rearrangement arc profound changes in the 
colloidal and general phys properties of the protein A study of these resulted in the 
development of a simple method of detg the degree and rate of protein denaturation. 
which in its turn was used for further study of the phenomenon of protein denaturation. 
Serum proteins, on the whole, arc affected by similar denaturants in a similar manner on 
evapn Observed In soln their behavior indicated that blood proteins arc more resistant 
to dehydration, which characterizes the change from lyoplul to the lyophobe condition. 
The behavior of euglobins has not licen studied II S Levine 

The absence of asparagine among the bluret-free products of proteins hydrolyzed 
by enzymes. A. Clrmenti aNdD Torrisi. Bell, toe ttal hoi sper. 5, 050-8 (1030).— 
During the digestion of casein, egg albumin nnd peptone to the point of their complete 
■ami Vi orma\] on Into Wi ret-) re e products ‘oyYne successive action of proteolytic enzymes 
present in the gastric, pancreatic and enteric juices of the dog, and thus without the 
intervention of asparaginase, 05% (often 100%) of the atnidc N Is set free as NH, 
The amide N present in biurct-frce products is set free completely ns NH, by guinea-pig 
serum In which asparaginase Is present, by dog scrum, or by dog enteric juice in which 
asparaginase Is surely absent Conclusion: During digestion of the protein mol as- 

E artic acid is liberated as such and not in the form of asparagine. Asparagine cannot 
e considered as one of the intermediate enzyme degradation products of protein. 

_ Peter Masucci 

The action of phosphataso of the bones on glycerophosphorlc acid. A DeRienzo. 
Doll, soc ttal btol sper. 5, 103 1-0(1030) —The action of phosphatase on asymmetric a~ 
glycerophosphonc acid was studied. The enzyme was prtpd according to the Robison 
method and purified by clectroultrafiltration The o-glyccrophosplioric acid was prepd 
according to the Knrrer method I ivc cc. of Na o-glycerophosphate (0.1332% soln ) 
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2 cfc of borate buffer soln of varying fa values 0 5ce. of a 1-5^ *e>lu- of the enzyme 
we placed in each of 3 test tubes. I n another <<t. an equal vol of equimoL soln. cf 3- 
glycerophosphate was used. After 21 brs. at 37* the jnors P in each tube was detd- by 
the Bel! and poisy col onaetnc method The results obtained show that bone phos- 
phatase hydrolyres o-glycrropbospbone acid more readily than fi yl ycr tophospbonc 

tc ,^ l'Li ta MA«vca 

The kmehcs of fermentation processes. The kinebcs cf loTerUse. E Avtono- 
mova Bteckti* Z 231, 13-21(1011) —The lavrrtaje rrartion Lie the catalase reaction 
may follow the expiation of a monomol reaction but under various conditions the coasts, 
caicd- on this basis mar be either increasing or decreasing LVarasmj «m*ts- for 
invertase are obtained when a very low sugar omen and relatively high enrvtne concn. 
art used. On the contrary, with high con cn of catalase Rod low concn of JIjOi the 
consts. are increasing Obviously cnrymes who-< activity tends to deviate from the 
tnonomoL type do so in a definite direeuoa. *nd in the case of catalase this is predomi- 
nantly toward decreasing, whereas in the case of meertase toward increasing values. 
Thu is not due to differences in the nature of these enrrtnes but rather to the fact that 
the H>Oi is a powerful agent which destroys the catalase whereas the ir.vrrtaw is in- 
hibited by the reaction products. The following equations are proposed to describe 
every instance of the er.ivme kinetics where the activity cither decreases or increases' 
Ci * l/t(< - D) XhgP(A — \)'A{D — A ) and C, - I M.A + P) X log -I {D + X)/ 
P(d — X), resp The value l) is proportional to the initial enrytne activity 

S- MonenJS 

Changes In the chlonde distribution In blood under the influence cf ultra-noltt 
radiation. Jerzv Glass. Bum ten Z. ill, 45-^3(1031 ) — Intensive nltrt vK»let 
radiation causes 2-1 hrv after the treatment a change in the Cl distribution in the blood, 
with a tendency to accumulation in the red cells, which may persist for 24 hr*. Thu 
indicates a shift in the blood aod base equiL toward an acidotic condition S. M 

Eniymic formation of an ester cf tnandelic acid. P. Rosa, R Awcov AND H A 
On.cras. Bucket* Z 231, 5<v-CC(in31) —In the presence of isomolar eonens. of l- and 
tf- mandefic aarf and Bu ale. the esterase from human, pig and cat liver, or from pig 
pancreas and kidney forms the Bu ester of tnandelic acid with equal Telocity Thus, the 
marked specificity of these esterases which was found previously in the study of the 
hydrolysis of mandelic aad esters is not observed in the enzymic esterification. 

S. Morccxts 

The enxymic transformation cf guanidine to urea. Nicolai N. Ivanov and A. N. 
Avettssoia Btocirm Z 231, 6r~rS(I‘*31) — ArpregiLw titgrr g ro w n in a peptone 
culture can utilize guanidine very well as a source of N if this is furnished in conjunction 
with glucose, when the guanidine is changed to urea and hTIi This depends upon the 
presence in the mycelium of a guanidinasc. The dry mycelium of ArpeegiL'ai migfr 
contains only guanidinasc and no urease and can change guanidine quantitatively to 
urea and Kl!» Boding this dry mycelium destroys its gnanidinave activity. S- M 

The Boas benzidine reaction of the potato. T. Vosjiioka Bi extern. Z 231. 
233-5(1931) — The potato enryme described by Boas (C A ZS, 307) which reddens ben- 
cdine is entirely unaffected at 50 ", but is weakened in its action at CO * and is completely 
inactivated at TO* The enryme can be pptd. by half satn with (NH«'jSO, or full 
satn with MgSO«. and is made insoL by aic or acetone With kaolin one obtains an 
msoL ppL which has the full enryme activity, but the enivrne cannot be leached 
out tilth Al(OH)i no adsorption could be obtained KCN or HgCI« tnhibits the 
enryme activity Ni powder has no effect The enryme shows a great tendency 
to become insol. Through (XH,)rSO, pptn. enryme prepns can be made poor in N and 
of good potency, but through acetone pptn. active prepns. are made winch retain full 
enrynac activity permanently, but they are insol S. Morccus 

A protein ethereal sulfate compound from spleen. Auked Eeei_ Bwctem. Z. 
231, 30^5(1931) — A kg of fresh rp!een is chopped up fine, mired with 1 L 11,0 and 40 
cc. A AcOH and heated to TO*. The coaguluta is filtered off, and the filtrate is pptd 
with £00 cc. Pb(OAc)v After this is made alt. with NifiOH the ppc is sepd. and 
the dear filtrate is freed from Pb with HiS. The final filtrate is evupd in rorwa to a 
small voL and again filtered. The addn of twice the voL of ale. causes no turbidity. 
The concentrate is dialyred 4S hre. and. after filtering, is once mote coned, in mr»». 
Treated with 10 times its voh of ale. a thick ppL is formed which is allowed to settle in 
the ice box and is collected on a hardened filter paper, washed with ale. and dried This 
powder is dissolved iq very little 11,0 and again pptd. as before with 10 vols. ale., the 
ppt. washed with aba. ale. and ether This substance gives no Mill on reaction, a weak 
tryptophan reaction and a MnUsch test far carbohydrate. The substance can be salted 
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out by full satn with (NHOjSO* and contains about 1 70% S which is hydrolyzable with 
10% HC1 at 100* ^ S Morgvus 

Studies on phosphatase. I. The kidney phosphatase of different laboratory 
animals. Masaw Umeno Btochem Z 231, 317-23(1931) —The phosphatase activ- 
ity of the kidney from different animals has been tested on a Na glj ccrophosphate 
substrate The relative activity follows the senes' hen>cat>dog>steer>toad>rab- 
bit>guinea pig The phosphatase content of the vanous portions of the kidney was 
cortex >medul!a>papilla II. The liver phosphatase of different laboratory animals. 
Ibid 324-27 —The liver phosphatase activity is about half as strong as the kidney 
phosphatase, and is also differently distributed in the animal senes hen>rabbit>dog> 
guinea pig>frog III The phosphatase content of the kidney and liver m experimental 
nephntis. Ibid 328-33 —In exptl nephritis the kidney phosphatase activity is reduced 
to Vi-Vi of its normal value The liver phosphatase activity dunng nephntis is also 
diminished but only to a small degree IV. The optimum temperature and the inactiva- 
tion temperature of the kidney phosphatase. Ibid 334 8 — The optimum temp for the 
activity of the steer or dog kidney phosphatase is 42 5° The enzyme is destroyed at a 
temp between GO and 05° V. The glycerophosphatase of leucocytes m blood. Ibid 
339-15 — The leucocytes of a leucemia patient were found to contain much phosphatase 
One cc rabbit leucocytes hydrolyzes 0 03G g Na glycerophosphate per day, while the 
erythrocytes show no phosphatase action VI The presence of phosphatase in bile 
and pancreatic juice. Ibid 346-51 — Bile contains a very strong phosphatase, whereas 
pancreatic juice possesses only about half as much phosphatase activity Saliva and 
gastric juice are free from phosphatase, but the mucosa of the stomach, duodenum and 
small intestine and the salivary gland are neb in phosphatase Phosphatase is also 
present in the liver, pancreas and spleen The phosphatase content of an organ is 
independent of that of its secretion S Morgulis 

Resistance of insulin to certain bacteria. A A Schmidt and Klara Tuliciiins 
xaja Btochem Z 231, 352-64(1031) — B colt communis , Staphylococcus aureus. 
Streptococcus hemolyticvs and some anaerobic bacteria from dog feces cannot inactivate 
insulin. However, it b possible to obtain from feces putrefactive organisms which do 
destroy insutin very vigorously. It is suggested that bactena of the peptolytic group, 
devoid of proteolytic enzymes, do not inactivate the insulin, which is perhaps due to the 
similarity between the insulin and the protein mol S MorCulis 

Influence of ptyahn on starch. II. Effect of electrolytes. J R. Bxoeze Bio- 
them Z. 231, 365-84(1931) , cl. C. A. 23, 1917 —The action of dialyzed ptyalin solns on 
the starch sol in the presence of small quantities of electrolyte has been studied by 
changes in the expression y, — y./y, in the course of time. The symbol y, of course, 
refers to viscosity Without electrolyte addn. the velocity of the change is very small, 
and is very much increased by the least concn. of all electrolytes, with only a small 
advantage in favor, of cations with increasing valence A cation lyotropy is not ob- 
served but in the univalent anions the increase in reaction v elocity seems to coincide with 
the lyotropic senes. CNS<NOi<CI,F. The SO, ion does not behave according to its 
lyotropic position S Morgulis 

Specificity of the a-glucosidases. II KarstrOm Btochem Z 231, 399-403 
(1931) — With a strain of Bacillus colt which ferments maltose, glucose and fructose but 
not sucrose it was shown that the a-glucosidase which is operative in the hydrolysis of 
maltose cannot hydrolyze sucrose. S Morgulis 

The chemical constitution of serum proteins. IV. Antov Fischer and Alfred 
Blaveen stein Btochem Z. 231, 404-11(1931), cl C A 25, 977 —Two pathological 
sera showed a greatly increased sedimentation reaction and an abnormally high trypto- 
pkanwrftent. Astudyoi the seven different them fractions shows that, as compared with 
the normal serum, there was a diminution of the albumin and an increase of the globulin 
content, this increase was not shared by all globulin fractions but principally by the 
euglobulm. which is pptd by NaCl S Morgulis 

. Influence of pancreatm on collagen in the absence of neutral salts and buffer 
mixtures. I. A KOntzel and O. Dibtsche Btochem Z. 231, 423-34(1931) — The 
pancreatm action is exerted chiefly at the beginning of the reaction, so that prolongation 
of the action is safe only so far as no bacterial effect comes into play. There is prac- 
tically a direct relationship between the amt of pancreatm and the extent of the hy- 
drolysis but the curve nevertheless shows a tendency to flatten out gradually so that an 
f^ CeSS '^! pancreatm does not present any serious danger of carrying the hydrolysis too 
far. The enzyme activity does not increase proportionally to the nse in temp and 
from about 45° the increase becomes quite remarkable, and this factor must be guarded 
most cautiously to prevent injury to the skins treated with pancreatm S M 
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InSnence of pxna-eata on coIlAgeo is tie absence of central aafl btffK 
mixtures. It A KCSTta jxo 0 Dirrscnr. ZUexim. Z- SJI, 43.V«4D(lflBll. cf 
preceding ahrtr — This is m general a corroboration mad mention of McrKg ^ad fiexa- 
mj s eipts. cm lie digestion of collagen bv rana-eatm (C A. 21, 1253 £3'*5l. 

S. MosctajS 

Relation between swelling and proteolysis of coD*gea. F. 2» acew. Bt ochrm Z 
231, 441-5113311 — Salt' of benzene, salicylic and p-hvdroiyhenroic aaas^prccaote 
prot«av*n in lie same order a? they ncrea.-* Vie swelling Tbe digestion c* cndxgcn by 
pancrraUn is deSmtelr promoted by mrn«K sw cling &■ Mo*om\ 

Influence of phrsicx! factors on blood catalase. It Tie mSnence cl tone 
chysico-theixpeatic procedures on the blood caudate. A I Alexeev Avn K, 1 
RtWiOi* fWferro Z 231, 4~<0-7m<l31). cf C A 24 , 13^7.— The Mood caul** of 
miT7 under coast phi's, conditio”* is practically the same- The outside t«ap la^uencrs 
the blood catalase very much and should therefore be considered sn the detn. of the 
catalase content and index Clec. worm baths dimm ish the activity of the blood 
catalase more the higher the temp of the bath. In a similar manner hot water baths 
greatly diminish the activity of the blood catalase, while a CCh bath or plain baths of 
ordinary temp have no eject. The 5charko baths tinder 2-5 atm. pressure erratic 
dimmish the blood catalase, but this doe* not occur until 50 nun. after the hath. Air 
baths produce no noticeable changes to tbe blood catalase content. S- MWOVUS 
Specific dynamic action of protein. Hemi BoxsooK avt) JJowajip M. Wive- 
c.asccn fr« dot' Acad Set 17, 7M>](1<13!) —Analyses of data on the relation of 
the increase m metabolism following ingestion of protein or amino acids and the c5t 
dairy of renal excretion show that the course of the «p dynamic action parallels the 
course ol N excretion Of the sp, dynamic action. 25-00% i * due to the work of renal 
excretion and the rest to N and C metabolism. This will explain previous onamabej in 
the sp dynamic action of protein. The «p dynamic action of protan is not necessarilv 
due to the conversion of the deaminized fractions into glue*** D S. Snaa tx 

The relation of life to electricity. IL The relation of tt a stability to electromotive 
force in tissues and in a variety of artificial substances, like ester*, etc. R- Berner:* 
*W Jos. Losx-r*. Prckf-asma 12, 52-05(1931) —Many data arc given of potential 
measurements of the svytem 


ester « ale. 

+ 

amine 


The relation between stainability and e. tn f . 


aq - 
saline 


+ basophilic substance /acidophilic substance — 
bolds for fats, esters ale., hydrocarbons etc. R. A. Socle 

The effect of ultra-violet radiation on the respiration of avian erythrocytes and 
yeast cells. Ct Sixixn ami M Ye it mss. Xlacyar Omst A rei. 30, 5S5-P0tfB2b) — 
Ultra violet radiation under aerobic and anaerobic conditions of avian erythrocytes and 
yeast cells in Tyrode #oln , at ps 7.2, increases the Oj cousiimpticia. measured by the 
method of Warburg The increase is about 50%. Cyanide inhibits the increased 
part os well as the normal respiration. This effect is reversible. H Tavbes 

X-ray analysis of bone and teeth. II 11 Rosesemi. A. Bant* Jlasmcs aW 
J R_ Morse. J Btnl Cken 00, o ( 15-40S(l ( 13I) — Trom tbe analysis of * tap spectro- 
grams of bone powder a crrstal structure similar to that of the apatites is deduced 
resemhtmgdoselv the structure of dabble. C*COa»Cai(rO,), m which b is not less than 
£ nor more than 3 Keither CaCO, nor CaHBO. exists as such in bone The results of 
de Jong (C A 2D, 2502) and of Taylor and Shrard (C A 4, 24) ore confirmed Ca> 
(BO.), also has a crystal structure similar to that of the apatites, varying slightly with 
different samples, but entirely different from that of CaHPO, The crystal structure of 
enamel also resembles the apatite semes, and can probably be represented as a dose- 
packed hexagonal lattice, of which a. « 20 S A U-. h, «■ 12 0 A. U„ G. — &S2 A U„ re- 
ferred to orthorhombic axes. The results of equilibration expts. between serum and 
solns of Ca salts are considered to he of doubtful bioL significance K V. TtOHitcv 
Studies on the dielectric constant c{ protein solutions. JettviksWwiaJ'. Js- J.BuZ. 
Oew. 90, 443-76(1931). cf C A . 23, SG74 — The dielec, const, cf solns. of xein in 70% Ft 
measured by the method previously described for high frequency (C. A. 24, 
3631) and by a new resonance method at lower frequencies. At wave length 4 tn tbe 
dielec- const, of the rein solns. is lower than, that of the solvent by an amt proportional to 
the concn. of protein (cf Furth. C. A 17, 1579) resembling in general behavior that of 
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ammo add solos (cf Hcdrstrand. C. A 22, 3571) It rises with temp , Incoming 
greater than the solvent at GO* The dielce const . however, rapidly increases with 
wave length up to 2G0 m —the longest wave used— becoming up to 50% greater than 
the solvent, ami Indicating onomatous dispersion The zein mols arc therefore lughly 
polar and possess a permanent efec moment of about GO X 10 -,, e s u. No change in 
dielce const occurs during gelation, from which \V. deduces that only a small fraction 
of the mols is Involved In the network, ami that the viscosity of the whole gel Is not the 
true viscosity of the soln given by Stokes’ expression, since it is to this viscosity that 
the relaxation limes of the mols arc related The theory of dielce.^ conxts and the 
application to mol. structure arc briefly discussed K. V Thiwann 

The pn of human mixed saliva irradiation for Intraoral carcinoma. Groses S. 
SiTARr Am J Roenl[enol Radium Therapy 25, 200-70(1031) — 1 he saliva pn for the 
individual patient taken during the 3 phases of irradiation forms a curve, starting with an 
abnormally acid saliva (pn 0 1), rising during the acute reaction (/>u 0 5) and returning 
approx to the pre irradiation value during the post irradiation period (pit GO) 

It C Willson 

The effect of radiation on the acidity of the blood IItliin Q Woooard and 
Hrltn It Downes Am J Keen/genef Radium 1 horapy 25, 271-3(1031) — No con- 
sistent change was observed In the On, COi combining power or lactic acid content of 
the blood of patients after they hid received one skin rrythema dose of high voltage 
RGntgcn rays. No significant change was observed in the />u of the blood of rabbits 
after lethal doses of high-voltage ltOntgen rays It C Willson 

The effect of ROntgcn rays on the Inorganic phosphorus content of blood and urine 
of patients with carcinoma. F I ltivosn and li It Novotblnov Voprosy Onkoh[ u 
3, 160-0(1030), J Am Mnl Assoc 96, 155 — A normal I* content was found in most 
of the 81 patients before treatment. In 2 hrs after the treatment a steady increase in 
the I* content of the urine and of the btood of all the patients was observed. After 21 
hrs. the blood I' was still increased but the urine I’ was normal. The same results but 
with larger Increases in the urine and blood I* were observed after Rfintgcu and Ra 
therapy of sarcoma, seminoma and lymphogranuloma The sugar content changed in 
Inverse proportion to the P content It. C. Willson 

Rotation dispersion of optically octnc substances (Krtnsnt) 2. evolution of I/,S 
in the Iiay of Krasnovodsk (Zadriev) 2. Phenomena of adsorption and protection jn 
complex colloidal media (Marie. Marinbsco) 2. The bile adds (Wibland, Noguchi) 
10 . 

Peroxidase preparations. W. Sailbb. Brit. 337,405, Aoril 25, 1020. Vegetoble 
substances contg peroxidases such as embryos of rye, wheat, rice, maize or barley or 
ports of plants such as potatoes or brans arc treated with water and fermentation is 
allowed to proceed in the presence of substances which in the sofn form buffer substances 
such as oxides, hydroxides or carbonates of alknh. oik earth or other metals, such ns 
ZnO, or metals not acting as catalysts After fittrrlng of! the solids, the filtrate is 
treated with a preservative such as ale , benzoic acid or benzoic odd esters 


B— METHODS AND APPARATUS 

STANLEY K BENEDICT 

An exact rapid method for determination of water in blood and lerum. M. Dolch 
and II. PORC1IMUBLLBR. Z. physiol Chem 195, 28-31(1011) —The ordinary method of 
11,0 detn by drying to const, wt does not exclude 3 possible sources of error in samples 
contg protein, rt* , adsorption, occlusion and chcm reaction The method here de- 
scribed obviates these triors ond is far more rapid, requiring only 10-15 min It is based 
on the fact that the temp at which a mixt of I.lOll anil xykne In (Ufmitc proportions 
becomes doudy vanes with the 11,0 content of the IltOH. A calibration curve is first 
plotted for the abs IROII to be used This is done by mixing 11, n 5, 12, etc.,cc of 
I W with 100 cc of the FtOH, then mixing a 20-cc aliquot with 20 cc of dry xylene In a 
suitable app. provided with thermometer ond stirrer, immersing in a freezing mixt. and 
detg the temp, at which turbidity develops The curve, in which temp Is plotted 
against amt. of 11,0 added. Is a straight line Dctti of 11,0 In blood or serum is performed 
as follows: Pipeta 15-ec sample into a tared 150 cc. I.rlenmeyer flask ond weigh the 
sample. Add exactly 100 cc of the CtOIf, mix thoroughly, boil 10 min. and allow the 
pptd. protein to settle. Pipet 20 cc of the supernatant liquid into the opp , add 20 cc 
of xylene ond det the temp, of clouding Locate this temp on the calibration curve and 
read the corresponding wt of 11,0 from the other axis This value X 100 + wt. of 
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sample «s the per cent of 1 V> by wt The p-r cent by vol is the wt of 11,0 Xthe factor 
fi 007 Addn of cholesterol or dried protein did not affect the results The values 
obtained by this method are slightly higher than those obtained by drying the sample to 
const set and are claimed to be more accurate A, v. . l>ox 

A new method for the quantitative estimation of dissolved protein, fa gastric con- 
tents. Ualte* Wotrr a to Erich Jochmavn Arch Verdauunttkrankh 48,151-7 
(1*130) -To A cc ol the filtered gaitne contents add 5 cc of a reagent contg 10% phos 
pbotungstic acid 0 5% HC1 and 10% ale, centrifuge and wash the ppt with HjO 
3 limes Then dissolve in 3% VaOH. add 1 drops of 20% CuSO.soln and 3% NaOH 
up to 10 cc Centrifuge and compare the clear violet supernatant fluid colorimetrieafly 
mtb standards Lowest values «VJ0 mg %) are commonly obtained in achylia 
gaitnca. Normal values may be as high as IfJOO l VO mg % II Eagle 

The Kanln uaa method of blood-sugar determination, J1 HnstaAK*. Arch 
Stfn/j Trope* Hyt 34, W-CHWW —The lodomtlnc method of Kaufmansi can he 
used upon one drop of blood If Eaclp 

The estimation of iodine in the thyroid glands of albino rats. C. Newcomb a<» 
G Savkarav Indian J 'tied Rnearch 18, 657-0 1(1 930) — The gland u dissolved in 
10% KOll ashed extd with ale and again ashed The residue is dissolied in water, 
and the color which develops upon the addn of IIjSOi. Na atsemte, CSi and uitrose 
compared with standards II Eacle 

The determination of bfle pigments in the blood serum. Puts MCixn awd Ltm- 
wio Engel him II ockschr 9, £S!A ( I 930) —The degree of absorption of light ol war e 
length 4903 A V' um accurate index of the amt. of bilirubin in serum The diazn 
reaction used to tbe van den Bergh test detects only 30-00% the quantity as detd. by the 
spectrophotometer The normal value is 0 0-2 mg % There is no regular correlation 
between the amounts as detd by the two types of test- The proportion of bilirubin 
adsorbed on serum protein when the latter tspptd may vary from 30 to "0% ol the total, 
moreover contrary to van den Bergh. such adsorption occurs even in sera which pve 
the indirect reaction In jaundice, there is a parallel increase in the results obtained by 
the two methods If Eacus 

The Mewieke-Klarongs reaction as a rapid micro method for inactivated icra, 
Fvsm Meinicte Kim Wochuhr 9, 2304-5(1930) — Good results are reported, al- 
though the test is not as sensitive as the technic employing active serum. H. E 
The use of coal gas ta making anatomical preparations in natural color. A. Schvltz. 
Klin Wochxckt 10, 213— 1(1931) —Tissues may be kept in Jores sain, through which 
coal gas has been passed, for many weeks without losing their natural blood tinge 
Even the color of the organs, such as that of tbe UveT. bean muscle and f at, l* preserved 
by the CO Jores sofa consists of 5% formalin, 2 5% chloral hydrate and 5% of 
synthetic CarLbad salts in water Tbe aeration with CO-con tg coal gas must be earned 
out immediately before tbe tissue is immersed After 3-10 days, depending upon the 
swe of the prepn., the tissue is placed in the permanent preserving fluid )0(X> cc. HjO, 
fiOOO cc g!) enrol and 300 g Na aoctate. For strongly jaundiced organs it is necessary 
to omit the glycerol and to increase the salt to 500 g per 1000 cc HiO H Eagle 
Determination of cholesterol and lecithin. Evaluation of eg r products. J Till- 
mass, II HifvaRt and A KCxrv Z Vn ter tuck Lebensm 60, 381-89(1930) — The 
methods suggested by other workers are critically discussed For cholesterol a modifica 
lion of the method of von Stent Gyorgyi (C A 17, 3197) is the most direct and accurate 
A sofa of not more than 4 mg of cholesterol in 2cc- of warm acetone is evapd on a water 
bath with 1 cc of a 2% soln ol digitoma in 60% ale until 1 5 cc remains After 15 miu 
at room temp the mist, is filtered on a sintertd glass crucible enclosed in a jacket 
through which steam can be passed, the ppt. transferred with acetone and twice washed 
with EtiO. followed by 3 washes with CHCIj. 2 with EtjO. 1 with acetone and I with 
cold HjO (1-5 cc. at a time) The suction is adjusted to filter 1 drop per sec , and the 
ppt- should always be covered with liquid to protect it from the air Steam is then 
passed through the jacket, ten 1 5-cc. portions of HjO are added, and the washing is 
finished with tbe full suction of the pump The 'uetion and heating are continued while 
10 Cc. of a clear 1% sola of KjCrjOr in coned HjSOi is slowly pipetted on the ppt. so as 
to fill V, of the crumble The crucible is washed with 3 1-cc. portions of cold HjO, 
sucked well and tbe total filtrate collected. The oxidation is complete in 1 hr , and 100 
cc. of H O and 10 cc of 5% KI sofa are added. The liberated I is titrated with 0 1% 
starch sofa, for every J0 cc. of chromic aad taken, allowance being made for the blank 
titration The mean of IS erpts. with pure cholesterol showed that the vol of Na»SiO, 
soln_eqtuv to tbe chromic aad consumed, divided by 8 7. gives the cholesterol content m 
mg for 0-5-f 0 mg The factor for phytostero! was 7.9 , the m. ps were 145° and 138 ’ 
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for the 2 sterols, recrystd from nbs EtOII. and 114° and 120°. resp . for their acetates 
Egg products ore first dried on the water bath with sand, extd in a Soxhlet app with 
EtiO, evapd and the residue is dried at 100° and weighed A weighed portion is then 
dissolved in warm acetone, filtered, ddd to a suitable vot with acetone and the above 
procedure followed This gives free chotesterol Another portion of the ethereal ext. 
is then sapond on the water bath for 1 hr with a 20% ale soln of KOH, the residue 
dried mixed with sand and extd as before to give the cholesterol after sapon Results 
are given for various egg and pastry products Lecithin was detd by various methods, 
the technic giving the most accurate results consistent with the time consumed is based 
upon the Juckenack test (Z Untersuch Lebensm 8,87(1904)) Thepowd 10 g sample 
is extd fordhrs with hot ale in a Soxhlct app . and the residue left on evapn of the ext 
is warmed with 15 cc of pcrhydrol and 5-10 cc of coned H s SO« until brown in color 
The cool mixt. is dild to 100 cc . 25 cc neutralized with NHi to methyl orange, and the 
lecithin phosphate pptd in the cold in a vol of 00 cc with 5 cc of 1 5% strychnine 
nitrate soln and 15 cc of a mixt of 33 33 g of NH« molybdate in 100 cc ofH,0and300 
cc of dil. IINO.contg 200 cc of acid, sp gr 1 4 After 20 min the ppt is filtered off on 
a weighed crucible, washed with 25 cc of the ice cold mixed reagents (dild 5-fold), and 
with ice water until free from acid The wt of the ppt dned at 100° and divided by 39 
gives P«Oi The method has an accuracy of 0 02 mg for 0 5—1 0 mg of P,Oi The 
contents of H t O, cholesterol and lecithin are tabulated for 21 samples of pastry products 
contg eggs A tabic is given for the ealeu of egg content of a sample from thccholcs 
terol content, 58 7 and 71 4 mg per 1U0 g of ordinary and hard pastry, resp , corre- 
sponding with 1 egg per 500 g of flour, and 151 5 and 104 2 mg , resp , for 3 eggs Stor- 
age of samples for a year with the exception of a few home baked pastries showed no loss 
of lecithin or cholesterol The free lecithin content of egg products or pastrus is not 
a reliable means of detg the freshness of the product C R Tellers 

The determination of the concentration of oxidizing agents by means of the re- 
sidual current. G Tauuanx and II Tiuele Arch gts Physiol (P flu acts) 226, 
094-0(1931) — An attempt was made to devise a method for detg the concn of oxidizing 
agents in biol materials from the residual current, i, as defined in Ncmst's equation: 
t = (D»# F/S) c. In this equation D is the diffusion cocff of the depolarizer, n is the 
electrochem valence of the oxidizing agent, F the electrochem equiv , o the surface area 
of the electrode, c the concn of the oxidizing agent and 5 the thickness of the diffusion 
layer at the cathode. With platinized Pt electrodes roughly approximate results were 
obtainable for the concn of H,0, in aq solns The residual current for oxygenated 
blood was 0 002 amp. as compared to 0 0001 amp for v enous blood A. G. 

The determination of the freezing points of small quantities of fluids by means of 
thermal elements. Experiments with turtle blood. T. Minosima. Arch ges Physiol. 
(PflCgers) 226, 794-3(1931). — The f ps of 0 5 to 1 cc. quantities of fluids were detd. 
with an accuracy of *2% by the use of constanton-iron thermoelements and a sensitive 
elec arrangement for measuring small p ds The method is particularly applicable to 
biol fluids when only small quantities of material are available Arthur Grollman 
Influence of fonnol on the precipitation of serum proteins. Marcel Mascre 
and Maurice Herbain. Bull soc. chim biol 12, 078-93(1930), cf C A 24,5052 — 
Fonnol affects the pptn of proteins both by forming formol proteins and by increasing 
the acidity of nonprotein matter present. The latter factor is responsible for the greater 
effect upon pptn. by ale acetone and salts than by CChCOOH. The effect is more 
marked at lower temps Pptn with CCliCOOH includes peptides, and pptn of serum 
globulin with Na and Mn sulfate includes much of the albumin C G King 

The use of copper and iron salts for the deproteinuation of blood. Michael 
Somocyj J Biol Chem 90, 725-0(1931), cf. C. A 24, 3808 — Fe salts can be used 
instead of colloidal Fe(OH), for the remov al of blood proteins in the detn of true sugar 
Cu salts are preferable to Fe salts for this purpose and fully the equal of Zn salts in regard 
to speed and simplicity of technic. For the pptn of plasma or scrum proteins Cu is 
superior to Zn The technic is described in detail. A. P, Lothrop 

The optimum conditions for the precipitation of casein from human and from cow 
milk. Chi Che Wang and Agnes A. Wood Am J. Diseases Children 40, 787-90 
(1930) — A dear, edible whey can be prepd from human milk by treating 100 cc of fat* 
free milk with 33 mg of rennm suspended in 1 cc. of 1 N HC1 for 15-30 min at 38° re- 
moving the curd by centrifugation and filtering the supernatant liquid The max. 
pptn of casein from human milk by the action of remain (and 1 1 Cl) occurs at p u 4 97 and 
represents 50% of the total N of the whole milk. The max pptn. of cow milk by lactic 
aod occurs at fln 4 61 . representing 80% of the total N. The max pptn by rennm (and 
IIC1) occurs at pn 6 53, representing 73% of the total N. E R. Main 
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The determination of lead a fecet and erne and it* a^uifieanc* for the «h*gnoEi 
of lead pois cnat Fwtt ftmrtsr i'O Ami Hots. .Ost 


.10311 - \ method is d~seri*ied for the detn. (flhn trees end era? by which 0.01 tug 
cl TS oar he deti The samples are ashed with HAD*. the rh u TT’-i- fcSMl^lsd 
FhCrO^ and the latter ihsscilrrd in II A CS end t-tratrd with Se^etV The av. 
values for normal persons who hare cot wetted with Fb are 0 05 nt rb per ICO g of 
feces and 0 05 rr.g jwr l of cat far persons who hare wnrtrd with Fh bet show no 
tm p ttgas o! poisomng. f) O'* cif per ICO g ot leers and 0 03 *=5 T« t rf crxoe; Iot 
persons who hare waited with Pb and hare symptoms of pauvssc CL2 Kt per ICO t of 
feces and 0 0? eg pert ot erase. E.K-Mant 

The i etem=*bco cftheFeof phosphite bu'rr solutions by means of the antuwsy- 
astaaony cede electrode. Rrssrt J FosKxorr. J AeK Cut, JStd. 16, 411-4 
tltjl) — The Sb-SbO electrode pres a Loear relation between observed C- m_ I and F* 
Vila's. The c* of phosphate bc£ er solus. ear. be detd. with an meccraev of * 0-01 fn 
The el-ctrode is do! applicable to the drtn. of the pn of blxxf plasma £. K_ Mih 
Chart for computation of da2y basal metabolism and percertDe basal metabohe 
rate from spirometer data. Cnns Esrms J Le ' > Ci*. J fed. 16, 
cf C .4 54, 3da.— K rxcnc-i-am-lle chart is pi ' wn trd br w bich the dai'r basal rae- 
tabohsra and th“ perrcntOe basal metabolic rate mar be comput'd from the observed 
»-t!_ic< for ml d-cfrmmt of 0 per ca, the ar spnnmctrr temp, and atm. pressure. 

E. R. Mars' 

The determination cf silver a organs and m er r tm e lipoids. E. Mtxrsrrrti 
BC j->c.«iaJ B»<s fpc* 5, S13-4(ld30) — The arrans nr lijntd} are dried and ashed with 
Na.CCS m a crodblc. Compl'te ashing is obta.ned bv repeal -d a dins, of sm a ll amts, 
of KA'CV Coned. HAOi it added and era pd. to drvness. Foe ^ual. tests, the 
Ttsidae is d j~<tcd with NlbOU. titered and the titrate is tested far Ac (pptn. of 
AfjS with H,S, AcO with USO»t Far the dm. HO n added and then the scJn. 
is treat'd with H>S far 5 mm and ccstrifuccd. the ppt- is washed nrefUlv 3 times with 
H*S water and cecmfurrd each time. Coned. KAO* is then added to the ppt. and 
brought to dryness on the water bath. The residue is Absolved tn KiO (up to this point 
the operations am all made tn the animal cmcibl*). filtered and the ppt. ca the filer 
washed repeat'dlT with n..O To the titrate m the dark is then added with carman diL 
HQ until complete pptn. of the chlmde. The ppt is allowed to «ett!c and coDretrd on a 
Gooch crocibl e. the ppt being washed £m with cold H-O cost* a small amt of HA'O* 
until the washings are free of chlondes and then twice with ale. It is dried at l0J*.then 
at 1 V»* to const wt (ah the later op e ra ti -ms are earned out as much as possible am 
horn the hght) Frm Masrca 

EJectronlmafilfrxtioa. a method far the determination of the physical sate of the 
of the serum . Rroau Srtrmxa. Ftccim. Z. 230, 2S3-S 


(1931) — An app is dewribed fen carrrinj cnxt nltiahhratian with and without clectro- 
dialvsis. S. MciRCrtis 

Kew substrates for nse m detectms proteolytic acbnty. Koetit L Juvrs. l%i- 
£ej Ckf re, <4aal £i A 14^-^1(1051) — With a muddied method for the p r e po. of 
adsorpDca « i stems of epp alhcmm and does a number of reag en t s can be prepd. which 
caabensedfartbedcTectiaaafproteolTticactrntT. Two reagents. r~z clfwana^i^flenna 
and epj c-'Mima^aiie /wlna, prvt pood rtssilts with com pepsm try p si n and artificial 
gastric and paaaeatic juices. The prepn. of these rcaperts is easier than that of prmcios 
ones. They cun be prepd m powder farm and art stable indchnrtclT. H. T. 

A study_of t'ots-daone. Hasotb L. Mason J. Fid. Ctrm, t>0, <>1-16(1931). 
ci C. A 25, 71? —Tbe onAred form of glutathione prepd. by aeration at Fh 7.6, or by 
treatment with I* or KjFefCA'U. followed bv isolation from alcoholic soln_, gives b* 
analvscs. as found bv Hop tins (C .4. 23, 5477). This is due to the presence in dose 
ccenhumnon of 2 taals. EtOH, which can only be removed with peat dJScrfty Heat- 
ms at 110-20* »* rcetie leads to loss m wt.bnt is accompnnrcd by aredoeuon m the no, of 
CO,H and XH« croups. The aeration method gives a tjnant. yield of the on Ared form 
and is a convenient preced^re for its prepn. f Y tvuio! 

Photometric deie r a ma tma of the cholesterol in the serum. E. Enaixs Grsrsv 
Horr Ifbah *wi ITflcide. 77, 142-4(15130)“ — 13 cjhrwyrr first used the step- 
photometer. which was designed far the dein. of color in the textile mdnStrv and far the 
cholesterol. In order to oh tom an easier standarthiaticin of both halves 
of the held and to obtam an idea of the hght absorption withm the Tancms spectral 
rtpons, color filters are ertrodneed into the photometer These are of 2 types (1) 3 
filters, ted. green and hlne. which have a relatively wide penetrable area and (5) a larrtx 
no. os color nltess which allow very definite, narrowly limited, regions of wave length to 
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pass II y this opp It Is possible to Jet the amt of n>« absorbed by a color soln within 
the spectral region detd by the various color filters I rom this one enn (lit the corre- 
sponding color value of the soln Results differed as much ns 20% when checked witli 
the Wind-iu method The eolorometric method gave the same results indicating that 
other cholesterol like substances give a color reaction R C Willson 

Determination of Ca, Mg and I* in cattle excreta (Morris, el at ) 7. Device for 
regulating the quantity and compositions of gas mixtures used for anesthesia (U. S. 
pat 1,703,608)1. 

C— BACTERIOLOGY 

CHARLES B MORRPY 

The bactericidal power of vlosterol. B B Montgomery Proe Soc Ijcptl Viol 
Med 28, 481(1030) —Irradiated crgosterol in corn oil neither modified the cultural 
characteristics nor inhibited the growth of Bacillus coli and of Staphylococcus aureus 

C V Bailey 

The present state of chemical study of the tubercle bacillus. Erwin Cuarcaef. 
Nalunntstnschajten 19, 202-0(11)11) —A review of recent work (cl Anderson and C, 
C A 24,878. I Ml. 25. 128 Sabin, Doan and f'orkner. Am Rev Tuberculosis 21, 
200(1 030) (cf C A 25, Ml). Doan. Proe Soc Lxptl Dtol Med 26, 072(1020)) with 
numerous references B J C van dpr Hoevfn 

Fluoroscopic examination of certain actmomyeetes. Tranx Cortese Boll soc 
slat, hoi sper 5, 812-1(1030) —The influence of anaerobiosis, p tt of culture media and 
chem constitution of the media on fluorescence was studied 3 he fluorescent substance 
was extd from the media by weak ale and purified by shaking with acidified ether. 
It is an amorphous, odorless, reddish brown material, sol in alkalies, pjridme, I'tOH. 
MeOH.acctoacctic acid, acidified F.t,0 and coned inorg acids slightly sol inweakinorg 
acids or acetone, insol in lf|0 or glycerine, benzene and other fat solvents In 25% 
NHi it shows 4 absorption bands X - 0.30-014, 5.S.8-57G, 000-530, 518-402 The sub- 
stance is a pigment belonging to the group of porphyrins riuoitr-copic examn. showed 
that A. albus and A. sulphurous Gaspenm arc different species of A boas Harx 

Peter Masocc: 

Destruction of sugar in the Intestine by the coli group of bacilli. The etiology of 
pernicious anemia. Kolomann v Knorr. Folia Ilematol 43, 32-01(1030) — An 
organism called Dtplococcus anemiac pernutosae is described and found present in the 
mouth and duodenal contents of cases of pernicious anemia B coli plays a secondary 
role by splitting carbohydrates and proteins, producing especially compds. with the 
NH-OU group This aids the toxin produced by the diplococcus John T. Myers 
Toxin production and properties of bacillus Prelsz-Nocaxd. Ann. Uottoardt. 
Zenlr. Bakt. Parasilenk,, 1 Abt , 1 19, 323-33(1031) — The toxin can be pptd by (NII<)r- 
bO» and dried tn vacuo over II,SO< Heat destroys it but the dried toxin is more stable 
than liquid Cold preserved either liquid or dried toxin The same is true of the 
organisms or endotoxin Air and light have little cfTcct on the exotoxin I filiation of 
exotoxm decreases its toxicity about 50% Toxin coned at 45* loses a major part of its 
toxicity but retains Its antigenic power. Toluene, ether or mists of them have no 
effect. At a temp of zero. 5% phenol has no harmful effect Formalin weakens the 
toxin, its effect Increasing with temp. The pus producing power of the toxin is inde- 
pendent of its toxicity John T. Myers 

Method for preparing photographs of Petri dish cultures by direct contact printing 
xm photographic paper. T. Bucmholz xm> \ M Envere J. Bad V>, lf)5(ID30). — 
The I'ctri dishes nre used in the same manner as negatives and the resulting prints are 
positives in natural size, the colonics appearing as white objects on a black background. 
The process is carried out in a dark room, the source of printing light being a 150 w. 
Mazda lamp at 3 m from the object, centered directly above the exposing table to avoid 
cast shadows The dish, with cover remoacd. is pressed bottom down upon the sensi- 
tized surface of the paper, and exposed. Color and transparency of the agar, its depth 
in the dish, type of paper, the developer and Us temp influence the time of exposure 
'“'“S" 1 , ... U O lYMClio 

Resistance of trypanosomes to arseno compounds. M. Adant. Comp t rend , 
soc. hoi. 1(X5, 57-8(10 II) — Tryp pecauit in mice arc not rendered resistant to trypars- 
amidc by a prolonged or even double contact with tryparsamide complex obtained from 
the liver of mice, which complex, however, according to Lcvaditi, would be the trypano- 
cide elaborated by the organism following the injection of drugs such ns atoxyl or trypars- 
amide Albert L. Rawlins 
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Enstence cf a * pacific carbohydrate tcb«anee in B. perfrmgen*. Marie E 
JiMZVEz. Cempt rend joe M I OS. 1P>- 1(1931) —The prempitoTTl of B.{x^nn{eni 
insalt«-at:-rorbrothi»pptd.byaddn of ale cnnlg 1.3% N* acetate: a white, gelati- 
nous sediment is obtained which. on drying w vacuum, yields a yellowish powder almost 
entirely sot in water the aq join, of this powder ppu. strongly in the presence of the 
serum obtained in the immunization of torses by mean * of B fxr/riBreuf; it does not 
give the biuret mcVm. costams a carbohydrate fMoliscb reaction pov), does cot reduce 
f- eh ling's tola, except after boiling for 1 hr with 0-5% JIsSO* and it contains N. 

Alb Etc L. Rawuxs 

EtnteEa abortus is Potto P-ico Paclo MoealevOteeo. Porta Pica J. Pub 
Jh.-Jlh Trap Med 6, 1 '83(1530) —Sunlight has a deleterious action on cultures of 
Brucella abortus, since cultures exposed to sunlight were sterile in 3 hr*. Ultra violet 
light from an Alpine tun lamp had a Similar effect. The temp was kept low by exposing 
the cultures on ice, when the temp was allowed to use the destructive effect of light 
wa» even mo re pronounced. In studying the influence of heat alone era the cultures it 
was found that a marked diminution of ruble orgsnii/nt occurred in wspensxms of 3 
abortus when incubated in the water bath at ■Iff*, but the suspensions were not sterile 
after 3 krs. Organisms which survived the exposure to sunlight and ultra-violet light 
were cultured in broth and injected into mice to test their virulence. The virulence was 
altered very little if any by the exposure to light Vaccination with bring vaccines as a 
method for control of Bang's disease vru studied, it is believed that this method de- 
serves further investigation. The glucose utilization, the liberation of H»S and the 
growth in Huddleson's dye media were studied on g strains of Brucella and differences 
were noted. The serological relations of these strains were era md .. but with the ex- 
ception of 2 they could not be differentiated by agglutination or agglutinin absorption. 
A striking Similarity was found letvwi some of the strains isolated from human being* 
and some of the porcine strains m thru action toward CO,, their glucose metabolism 
and the pathoh lesions produced by them in guinea ptgs. B abortus seems to be capable 
of going through a Berkefeld TV* filter Sterile filtrates of a broth culture of Brucella 
when injected into mice did not affect them and produced no appreciable pathological 
lesions in tier viscera. H um a n infection is very low us Porto Rico despite the high 
cattle infection. ExptL infection with B abortus in man suggests that the porcine 
strains are more virulent for man than are the bonne varieties. Only the most virulent 
bonne strains can infect man through the gaitro-intestmal tract. Smaller doses are 
necessary to produce tnfection through abraded skin than through the gastro- intestinal 
can a l Numerous tables, graphs and references are given, G. ScirwoCH 

Ciicvei, A D Microbes and Ultramicrobe*: Being an Account of the Bacteno- 

S hags in its Relations to Bacterial Variation and the Invisible Viruses. London: 
lethoen. 3s. Gd., net. 
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Synthetic catnent_ loluhons for culturing UstHsgo ztie. Euzrnr R. Rakef*. 
J. Art Research 41, ■4.13-43(1330) — A standard reproducible culture medium is rrcom- 
xaeuocd lor culturing Vfidaga teat This is a synthetic nutrient tola, which has the 
following compm, expressed as g fl. of sola.. 0.3 g. I^SO„ 0 1 g NHA'Q* 0 1 g CaCh, 
0 I g JIp(POi)rfHiO, 10 g dextrose and enough distd. IliO to make tip to 1 L The 
reaction of this nutrient sola, before sterilization is Rn 7 A and after sterilization it is 
Pn 5 6 The optimum quantity of dextrose vanes from 5 to 10 g /t depending upon the 
length of time tie culture is inoculated. Maltose is preferable to dextrose for certain 
physiologic form* Of smut When a solid medium is desired of agar can be added. 
_ . . J, R. Auaxa 

Seasonal change* m the catalase activity of cendet leaves. J Mirra Don* a-vo 
V. O’Covxo*. Ann Botany 44, 907-13(1520) —In confirmation of the results of 
Clinch (rf C.A. 23, 2455) and contrary to the statements of Burge (C. A. 20, 
2691, 33W>) the authors find that the catalase activity of leaves of Tiara albert us**, 
T . canadensis, Juntperut communis, J, ngida, Ptnut lancus, P. tiro bus, P. contort*. Ab*et 
scebbusna, J npda and Picea omoriax. is m all cases very markedly higher in winter 
(January) than in -lay, July or October Increase m temp of the plants for short 
periods danng the winter did not alter the catalay activity. In cxmilen there u no 
correlation be tw<<u catalase content and degree of metabolic activity. J. S. C. 

Thee-roofiocizedamoothemeofrexjtratinnof fungi. S. R. va* Asfwaw oe 
Boer. Ann Botany 44, 6^^9(1930)— Erpti with Pkyconyces UahaUeanus and 
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Pohforu s destructor by the rMTcr-Pettenkofer method and by a microrespirometer 
method pave consistently neg effects upon respiration rate Ionization of the air was 
effected by means of Po. the degree of ionization ranging from 200 times to several 
million times that of normal air Joscrit S Caldw ell 

The resistance to poisons of desiccated plant tissue. Walter W Allen Atm. 
Bctonvi*. 1001-9(1930) — Air-dned material of Mmum hernum submerged in abs ale. 
for I to 13 hrs was able to grow when thoroughly washed and again placed in the soil. 
Material placed in abs. ale 1 hr , then in x> lene 1 hr then washed in ale and in water, 
also grew, as did material similarly treated with ale and acetone or ale and ether 
Submersion in dil (50^«>) ale or m chloroform vras fatal JosephS Caldwell 

Further studies on transport in the cotton plant. I. Preliminary observations on 
the transport of phosphorus, potassium and calcium. 1' G MvsonandE G Maskell. 
vlttn. B.'tony 4S, 1 Co-73 (1931) —The ringing methods emptoyed in earlier studies of 
the transport of carbohydratesand N were used (C .4 24, 3331) In plants deprived of 
a ring of bark, P. K and Ca accumulate above the nng and dimmish below it just as do 
enrboh) drates and X 1’, K. Ca and a*h constituents tt'Crnd the stem mainly by way of 
the wood, and P and K are returned be wa> of the phloem to the roots. ^Xo evidence of 
the return of Ca from the leaves nai obtained There is ev idencc that X. K and I’ may 
Ik. transported to the lower portion of the plant in amts, in excess of the needs there, and 
may there pass into the tracheal sap and again be transported to the leaves This 
downward movement of mineral nutrients must affect the rate of entrance of the salts 
and may in part explain the absence of a marked increase in salt uptake when trans- 
piration is increased » It was possible to reverse the direction of movement of I* and of 
ash constituents by reversing the relative positions of the leafy and leafless portions of 
the stem Removal of bolls is followed bv marked increases in concn. of P and ash and 
smaller increases in Ca in the stem and leaves. P. K and some ash constituents travel 
to the boll along gradients in the phloem. Ca mainly through the xv 1cm J S C. 

The effect of chloroform upon the rotation in the interoodes of NiteUa. Susan P. 
XtaioLS. Bull Tarrcy Bat. Club 57, 15J-C3(1930) —In continuation of earlier work 
upon the effect of wounding upon the rotation of protoplasm (C. A 20, 433) chloroform 
has been applied to the wall of an inkrnode with a capillary pipet An area of non- 
motile protoplasm is produced at the point of application, over which the general proto- 
plism pushes as rotation continues. The non motile arva ultimately resumes move- 
ment Dipping the internode into chloroform for 2-3 second* always resulted in cessa- 
tion of movement after 3-6 hrs. The effect of chloroform is considered to be one of 
gelation Joseph S. Caldwell 

Purification and certain properties of the virus of typical tomato mosaic- P. II. 
Drew er, II R. Kraydill, R. \V. Swanson and M \V G kroner. J’Av/o/vitAeA’gy 20, 
943-30 (1930) — A clear, colorless virus suspension was obtained by mincing and press- 
ing affected plants, passing the ext. through the supsreentnfuge, discarding the liquid, 
suspending the residue in distd water, centrifuging and clearing and decolorizing with 
slightly acid AI gel Such a suspension was highly infectious and continued to be so 
alter tillering through a Pasteur-Chambcrland F niter or Schleicher and Shull 1 ViCo 
collodion filter, but was made non infectious bv passage through a I *asteur- Chamber land 
D biter, collodion tdters of 3^J. or more, or atmometcr cv Under* The material retained 
by the niters was infectious. Of 9 suspensions stored at off-10 * F . 4 became somewhat 
weakened with age and 1 had lost its virulence alter ot>4 da vs. The virus was inacti- 
vated when alkahmzcd to /■» T.o-X.5 and reactivated bv restoring its acidity. It was 
not inactivated by acid up to fn 2 46. Heating to tO-M" for 23 mm or to for a 
shorter time destroys the virus. In cataphoresi* tests the virus-bearing particles 
accumulate at the pas. pole Joseph S. Caldwell 

Effect of mineral nutrition on the reaction of wheat varieties to leaf rust K. D. 
Dour. Pkytopvthatozy 21, 10S-9(1931) — Wheat varieties showing various tvpcs of 
reaction to one physiologic form of Puccinis tnhci r.a were grown in sand cuttures with 
various degrees of excess and deficiency in X. P and K. X increased susceptibility and P 
and K decreased it Excess X induced the development of larger primary tiredima. more 
abundant secondary uiedmia and decreased chlorosis Excess P increased chlorosis and 
retarded or prevented development of secondary without affecting rnmary uredima. 
Excess K increased chlorosis and decreased the size of pnmarj uredmia In varieties of 
intermediate reaction, excess X increased the no of infection points, white X dcficiency 
exeess P and excess K decreased it Deficiency of P or of K decreased chlorosis. ’ 


_ , ... . . JOSEPH S. CALDWELL 

Hydrogen sulfide as related to the fungitidal action of sulfur. S E Q McCallan 
,d Iran* Wh-coron-. «ji oMtt.i.o, =>. 113(19311-11,5 ,> cTOtejly 
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fungus spores and n esoWtdwhenS »» applied tf> spores or to lea vti i of p!*nW- Gemina- 
tion of comdia and undo sp-res of 8 species of fungi were completely inhibited by 
of |f,S ranging from 02wWw; p-rt, the order of setuuintytong .identical with tha t 
of there fungi to 5 F volution of H»S hai l«n demonstrated J» 19 fungi and 2>> higher 
plants Spore* of ScUrottrui and ClomereUa produce 5 and 1 1% at their weight of lf*5 
m f, hr* I ndicatton* point to the reduction of 5 on or within the spores and it* initiation 
hr rlutathione The presence of glutathione nr room of Selsrotiaia ha* been demon- 
strated JtrtCfU S CaLDWMA 

The influence of hydrogen-inn eonteatjation and of aoduua bicarbonate and related 
substance* on Petue2imn tuheura and P. digiUtam. Raiwfwp If. Maaurrn PMjto- 
po'.hiloty 21, 1IXMW093 1> — Citrus (nuts are dipped in a 3% solo. of S'allCO, prior to 
packing to prevent decaf bf blue and green molds (Pratfiltium itolieum and P. dip- 
Warn) An attempt *»' made to det. whether the action » specific or ha* a general 
physiol Uni The fungi were cultured on modified Xhiggar’* sain, to which an aulo- 
cUred aq orange ext- wai added cn an app which permitted daily renewal of the 
medium P itolicam grew neatly equally well over * pn range erf 29 to <1.5, P , «ip- 
toluai o*«r a range of fa 3 b to 8 0 Germination erf spores in hanging drop culture* 
was inhibited at fa 1 (V-2.5 and excellent at 3 0 to S2, (ailing off at pn 7fl~0 0 The 
y.a ion markedly inhibits genninat»ofi-at concns of 15,1X10 D)(W p p B! the K ton 
doe* not ,Va Irtnloialt is tome toxic to P diptotum and Js'affCOi it more toxic to 
l’ liifu urn Thf effect of the wash treatment in preventing decay »* due to the (act 
that the film of salt left upon the fruit forms a sold solution erf NajCOi about the de- 
veloping germ tube* which n t/nic thereto CAtnwEtA 

Enrrme formation in PenScfllmm glaacma- I- SAgisaavao TV ad A, Acta 
Sckal Slid Van Imp Kioto 13, 128-41(19 VI) —A study of the reiaUonihip between 
the cosapn. cf the nutjvtv.i medium and the ex uyia* coutrr.t of PtninUmm gioueum 
When this mold ti grown on a protein fire, carbohydrate fret medium (salt* and glyc 
crol), it contains deiamidases, urease, a glucosamine -sphtung enzyme, nuclease, pepsin 
and trypnn like enzymes aid errpsin It doe* not show the relation between the 
eminent rm-diun and enzyme content exhibited by bacteria H- I lad 115-57 — In the 
mold cultivated with the above medium lactase and a glucolftic enzyme were absent 
but these art also lacking m a carbohydrate-contg medium In the culture liquid, a 
nuclease, pepsin, glpcogenase. nsertaie. a gfucosidase. a lipase and a hippo nc acid- 
splitting enzyme wtrt promt, Hi. find I5S-01 —A companion erf the enzyme con- 
test of the mold when grown on a medium conig protein and carbohydrate (glucose, 
meat ext and peptone) with that a bos e shows that the pepsin, trypsm and lipase content 
is much dtTTraurd when these foodstuffs are absent from the medium II. J. D . J*. 

Chlorophyll formation- Knr Soa cr a\o tVaifeis* Kiessltvg Z. angm 
Ckem 44, (lKi(l911) cf C A 2S, 723 — Protnehtorophyll, the precursor of chloro- 
phyll, is present in small amt in sred'mgt germinated in the dark but is more easily 
obtained from the inner membrane erf the seed coat erf pumpkin seeds ft yields a sene* 
of derm analogous tn those prrpd by Uillstatter from chlorophyll. Like chlorophyll 
it contains 3 carbnsylj one of which u extended with pbytol, another with lie, while the 
3rd occurs in lactone or lactam linkage Removal erf Mg by acid treatment yields 
prvtophopky’iH contg the phytol. Me and lactam groupings of the parent substance 
I stcrification of this with &>% 1ICI in M(OU replace* the pbytol by Me and estenhes 
the lactam carboxyl, yielding protopkyUxhtorm tnmttkyl tiler, m. 231-5*. The opening 
of the lactam nng causes a marked change in the spectral be ha nor of the protopheo- 
phytin as shown in the intensity sequence of the absorption bands. Partial saporu of 
prcitopheopbytin thould yield protopheophortndc, but this method is unsatisfactory 
bewase the ctmen. of alkali required leads to anbydndization. Protopkeopkorlvle 
was obtained, however, by partial sapen. of the aboTe tn use thy l ester. The tubrtance 
contains 1 COiff, l COsMe and the lactam group, and it analogous to pheopborbide a 
The dimethyl tsltr, methyl protopkeopbrrtnde, in which the lactam group remains intact, i» 
best prtpd. by reduction erf methylpheopbortnde a front chlorophyll by means of Fe and 
807! CUflv Its spectrum « midway between that of piotopheopbytm and that of 
phylV*Tytbnn. Both protopheophortodc and its Me deri r yield the same troncthyl ester 
identical with that obtained from protopbeophytui. Denvs erf the protnchlorophyll 
seTie* differ (ram the corresponding chlorophyll denrs in that they contain 1 le*s O 
ThttO, which is a structural part of the chlorophyll, is present in a linkage as yet tindetd. 
rnylk*Tytbnn. the chlorophyll denv present in beef bile, is closely related to proto- 
pbeophytm. Like the latter it yields a green pigment when Mg is introduced by the 
tin guard reaction with p-MejNC,H,Mgl The pigment thus obtained resembles proto- 
cniorophyll spectroscopically tn the same manner that phyUoerythrui resembles proto- 
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phcopliytm. i f.ina displacement of the absorption bands toward the violet. Derivs 
of the phylloerythnn senes are isomeric with the corresponding protopheophytm derivs 
The phylloerythnn used in this work was prepd from 900 1 of beef bile It is neither an 
ester nor a free acid but on intramolecular anhydride, and may tic con-, tried into an acid 
by treatment in the cold with KOII in Me.CHOH The accompanying spectral change 
is similar to that observed in the conversion of protopheophytm to the protophyto- 
chlonn tnmethyl ester The product *s probably a tricarboxylic acid in which 1 CO,II is 
anhydridized With CH»N« it yields a In methyl ester. m 232-3 . isomeric with the tn- 
methyl ester of protophytochlonn I'hyllocrythnn, like protochlorophj II. is a reduction 
product of chlorophyll It gives a secondary senes of denvs m which a splitting oil ol 
CO a has occurred I stcrif.cation of phylloerythnn with MeOII-HCl yields a mono- or a 
mixt of mono- and di esters according to the intensity of action Sapon of the ester 
gives a tricarboxylic acid contg 1 Me. and this when csterified yields a tnmethyl ester, m 
203* Pnyllocrythrm thus contains an acid anhydride and a lactam group, the latter 
probably identical with that of chlorophyll Chlorophyll formation represents a photo- 
oxidation of protochlorophyll The pddn of O yields chlorophyll a, which m turn is the 
precursor of the more highly oxidized chlorophyll li Phylloerythnn formation is the 
reverse process and consists not only in reduction, but also in Mg cleavage, sapon and 
anhydndization Probably phylloerythnn is a biol transitional stage between leaf 
and blood pigment . . A W Dox 

The copper and tnsnganese content tl tome vegetable tissues. Maria vas 
LpcuWFV Ann physiol physicochim bin! 6,178-81(1910) — Cu and Mn are present 
in approx the same concn (02 2 7> mg % averaging around 1) m the leaves of rho- 
dodendron, nasturtium, ivy, vine, hops, poplar, fir, etc H Dag LB 

Saponin from spinach. O DapErt Z Untersuch Lebensm 60, 408-9(1030) — - 
Very little saponin occurs m the stem or leaf, and none at all in the seed of spinach 
The hemolytic index of the root, because of its saponin content, is 1 1000 for sun dried 
roots, and 1 400 for roots dried in an oven at 100® The index rises from 1 8-> for a 
plant 3 weeks old to a max of 1 800 after 7 weeks, and then falls to 1 280 after 20 weeks 
The saponin Is extd from the scraped and sun-dned root in a Mold vol of 70% EtOII 
for 2 hrs , followed by extn for 1 hr with a 2 fold vol of EtOII The exts arc filtered, 
the residue is pressed and the crude saponin then separates from the filtrate after 1 day in 
the ice-chest. It is filtered off, washed with abs ole , the filtrate esapd to '/i its vol , 
cooled and an addnl yield of saponin is thus obtained The total quantity is dried, 
extd with LtOAc, and the saponin reemtd from hot 90% EtOII ns pointed white needles 
with a hemolytic index of 1 1,000.000 and m 200-2® The properties of saponin are 
given Hydrolysis with H f SO« in 30% I.tOH. and treatment with charcoal gave a 
white amorphous jafcorentn. Cj ( HuOr. m 208-12®, sol in ale anil CtOAc and msol In 
H|0, C|!I« or I.tiO C R I>LLFR9 

Vegetable rennet. D. Milne Kept Operations Dept At' , Punjab, Year ending 
June 30, 1039, Pt I, 48-0(1930) — The ripe berries of Wtlhama eoagulans, which grows 
wild on the Punjab plains, yields an e*t which is rich in rennet The crude ext imparts 
a brown coloration and a bitter taste to milk and is unsuitable for use in the prepn of 
cheese Dy repeated pptn the acti' e principle is obtained free from these objections 
and in a very pure condition, one part of the prept^ being sufficient to coagulate 1000 
parts of milk in 1 mm K D jACon 

Decomposition of salts of organic adds bv the mold fungus Aspergillus fumaricus. 
\V. Thies Her. 64B, 214-8(1031) — Aspergillus fumaricus decomposes sugar, forming 
not only HiCOi and HiC^O, as end products, but also citric (I), fumanc (II) and gluconic 
(III) acids If other acids are formed as intermediate products, the fungus should 
iecoTfipcecs \Vicse acids in sugar-free cultures to \ or M. Two senes of expts were carried 
out; one with the Ca salts of I, II and III, and of saccharic, succinic, tartaric, malic and 
lactic acids, the other with the K, Na and NII« salts of the same acids I and II were 
tnduded in order to det whether they arc exclusively end products, or whether they are 
further utilizablc by the fungus In the first senes H,CO» was the end product of the 
decoropn , as shown by the formation of considerable quantities of CaCO,, in the 
second, the end product was IIjCiO, The results indicate that the nature of the cation 
affects the change: if the cation is bivalent, the end product is II 2 CO,; if univalent, the 
end product is IIiCjO, The expts show clearly that there is no support for the theory 
that in the dccompn of sugar to I or II, other acids arc formed as Intermediate products 
„ Louise Kelley 

The influence of environmental factors on acid formation by Aspergillus fumaricus. 
W. Thies Zentr. Bakt Para si ten k , 2 Abt . 82, 321-17(1930); cf preceding abstract — 
The influence of various factors as. neutralization with Tb or BaCO,. O tension, char- 
acter of the medium and Pa. had little influence on acid production. Gluconic and citric 
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acids arc always formed, oxalic and famine acids sometimes result Other acids are 
not formed , , Jo” 1 * T Myers 

Presence of mtoside in the letfy stems of Bupleorum falcatum L. J Rabate. 
Bull roc chim biol 12, 974-7(1030) —Cxtn with ale gave4 3g P«rkf drywt. 

C. G King 

Wall structure and mineralization m coralline algae. L. G M. Baas-Becki>o 
and E Wayne Oaixhier J Pkyi Chem 35, 407-70(1031) —The optical properties 
of the cell walls of the algae. Coralline oficinahs Lamark and Amphiroa dorlnimana 
Decaisne were studied in the hopes of detg their chem and phys nature.^ The data 
show that the cell walls of these 2 organisms arc made of a non-ccllulosic material, 
probably a pectin like substance, and are birefrmgent in longitudinal and isotropic in 
cross section The fibers are built up of tangentially arranged, elongate lamellae inter- 
spersed with concentrically arranged interstices, both of which are small ijj relation 
to the wave length of light. Calcite is the only mineral deposited by the living organism, 
the individual crystals of which are only a few tenths of a micron long, and arranged 
with the c axis perpendicular to the longitudinal axis of the fiber The deposition of Mg 
is a secondary phenomenon H W. Leahy 

Investigations on the nutrition of fruit trees. Some effects of deficiencies of 
nitrogen, potassium, calcium and magnesium, with special reference to the behavior of 
certain varieties of apple trees. M B Da\is J. Pomolozy end Her I Sci 8,310-44 
(1930) — Bramtey seedling, Worcester Permain and Alhngton Pippin apples wese grown 
under controlled condrtions in pots in sand and in soil and given differential nutritional 
treatments Omission of N resulted in restricted shoot growth, yellowed leaves and 
delayed bud break in spring Lack of K,0 caused early partial defoliation and later 
retention of the remaining foliage, leaf scotch and much earlier bud break P,Oi omis 
sion produced earlier defoliation, very restricted shoot growth, typical bronzing of the 
foliage and delated bud break Absence of CaO resulted in increased shoot growth and 
larger leaves, which later broke down either in the center or along the margins Omis- 
sion of MgO was characterized by reduced shoot growth in most cases, earlier defoliation 
and marked breakdown of foliage as brown spots in the center and margins of the 
leaves The omission of an element always resulted in a lower percentage of that ele- 
ment in the ash and dry matter of the young shoots and leaves Reduction of KiO was 
assoed w ith increases of CaO and MgO. low CaO was accompanied by high K.O, high 
MgO and low P,0» low MgO was assoed with high CaO, low P,0, and low KjO A 
high degree of correlation existed between symptoms exhibited and amt of the related 
element in the ash and dry matter A L M Elf RING 

Prolonging the longevity of nee teed G Saupietro Giorn rmcoUura 21, 1-5 
(1931) — Rice seed, dried to a moisture content of 5% and kept m an atm of N, gave a 
99% germination alter 8 years Seed kept in COj, in sacuum or m air did not germi- 
nate at all when dried to a normal 13% or to a 5% moisture content; likewise seed kept 
in N when contg 13% moisture Albert R. Merz 

The influence of iodine on the reproduction of yeasts. J. Kooijmans Zentr 
Bail Parasitenk , 2 Abt.. 82, 347-5."l(t93lJ) — Minute amts, of I (about one ten millionth 
part) have a slight growth stimulating effect on some strains of yeast There is no rela- 
tionship between I and bios . John T. Myers 

The pigment of the watermelon. L Zechmeister and P. Ttzsov Err 63B, 
2SS1-3(193U) — The pigment consists of a nut of lycopin and carotene (8-10 parts o! 
the former to 1 of the latter in melons from southern Hungary) In small scale expts 
0 2 g of the mixt was obtained from fourteen kilograms of the fresh melons, while 
150 kg of the melons yielded 1 3 g lycopin and 0 07 g. carotene, and another 007 g of 
the latter remained in the mother liquors CAR 

Pcnneability of 1 on some economic plants (Malhotra) 15 Salicinerem of Sohx 
ctnerca L , its identity with piceoside (Rabate) 10 

E— NUTRITION 

PHILIP 8 HAWK 

Animal experiments on the significance of increased vitamin administration in the 
toerapy of tuberculosis. W. Pfannstiel and B Scharlau Bettr kltn Tubetk 73, 
3ol-»2(1930) — -The authors used not only primary infected animals but also super- 
miected immune animals which had been given the preliminary infection with low virulent 
human tubercle bacilli In rabbits vitamin B concentrate contg in 1 cc the equiv. of 
100 g of yeast, and vitamin D (ergosterol, vigantol) revealed no therapeutic effect. 
Vitamin A (cod liver oil), however, had a favorable influence on some of the animals 
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•j^ ra .p < m h v K? tiou wa* wtf«l mtb a cvuKi&nt pc tor* t adwlaxjtraWn of jw’> 
ra.v-jd vts ntvtoi. \\Y.b '«vaV fc!t«\w ta uasxuw ao-su-ts, tisw * ooctyjtbv Uct. 
of tubvtcuV.x>x* foiV-wts* tbc u*; of xitasiux* l'- »*n! l\ witb Ut*cc isftvtva tbvrv 
oocurt'Nl a f avotabi? type «t d *mn- A ms* Ut. t*vujtt «aa2cr. xtlcvt »n noted is 
pt uuatv tatotal aeuxvibv A dvoiA.Ntbr lf« vST-xt tv*ultod w Va vtr*st.x so*. t * a* not 
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adsuat»tt*tx>u of l t**-i Aw* of catvtew da.br to rtxV.«*« on a «U*»is\ w Avt 
cutvd tbc v it asx ttv\ iXsckinx and nuiSW ivtuxaj <to*tb to tatr piacv. t*bv bxvr* 
of tbvso bitvb i*vo attvtig votutixv to*t* tv* xita-u i V It t* i\ixt\W t\at ntvbrw 
auv svtxc a< a of lbv» xitaiui i U J l**t *t» It 

Tttv a^u^.faucy of tb.® v_'r-»-*V"J rtyt tot tb* rtvbrctix* tubatascc *3*bt*t tvcVrt-t, 
VVutsx Hutom as? U*rt* IUxinxx Xu* HVusb ift. l* X 2»W*l> -K*«*br*vt» 
fea* aa a’^vcptwu baud at S.'* \x.*tr» rat' foiVwtAi ittadation *itb idttu x*-'.Vt b.jbi 
ibv tty-vdccof dcxvSop* a w* «c*V «Vc*ptiv*x baud a: 0 '**«v ” - V tV tttsvrf ba*Nl 
luctvav* is u'tvcvuty rxscvtvtof. ur*.lat«\! mft ultra vv.v .1 l-jbt. ba* 2 ab*v*ptivi* 
t»aj« ia tS- ultra visvVt wxjv at ? v \‘ AV ain! SA'-SV uv>- both atv iuctvawd bv 
subukSiUoot u'tta tvd wtaxliati-*a xa tV o*-v v*f ttv fotvvt. tV i s.tva*? sxf~. -c* a 
ikwraya of t V t*xoto:ttvv *uN<taac\ ui tV Lit trr it Mr* Jv« tbo totaxatva of a tvw 
jutwtAaw Its*.- **„t<r*vbitv fict'.t v*f <rf'-' 1 t?tx'f »»tt» a'tr*'V <s'\t K{bt h 
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Itajotuac® of *ajat a* tb* faol of t-f®. K tVvtaxx .b«l f U.**n. »?, VJ- S'J 
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latt’ooaovof tbacaaa^taJsitty latVoeijfxsvasdvtaty. (', K Koiin x\ v A,t", 
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C, K. fVtmi 

la?avaov of fvrt^tvr bvatss? at on tb» xltasxbx A ooatvat of jylsifJu ll i\v xw b\ 
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Att ktpvrt (ANtiaot),*— Koixitwu vastyi.** <*< KSxto WamI sjaiuob, itrKst *\*st 
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wi'tV » bviitj (\axtxaaod. C. K. b*tx*x* 
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percentage increase in the growth of rabbits receiving I either in the form of more salts 
or in the form of foods high in I was distinctly treater than that of the control animals. 
Addn of lime, alone or in the form of salt Uck, to the diet of rabbits did not cause en- 
largement of the thyroid sland K. D Jacob 

The ntinun D content of passes varying in origin and /ertihiation. Aarnr* 
Sqieusert JOHAWVES Rccciikb Tiererndht 2, 202-0(1030) — A no of green 
grasses of varying ongvns were tested for thew vitamin D content Different types of 
grass have different vitamin D contents The same type of grass may show a widely 
varying vitamin D content. The reasons for this cannot be ei plained No decisive 
influence seems to be attributable to the use of artificial fertilizers The conditions of 
the soil presumably play the most important part. J. C Jurrjens 

A new cereal nurture containing ritanua* and mineral elements. na'DERiac P 
TiSdall T G H Drake aud Alas Brown Am / Disease Childers 40, 791-9 
(1930) —The prepn of a cereal mist is described, composed of wheat meal, oat meal, 
corn meal, wheat germ, bone meal dried brewer** yeast and alfalfa The tniat. supplies 
the romerals and vitamins which are lacking in the ordinary milled, part grain ccreaL 
The Te content of the mist is 0 021%. the Cu content, 0 0013%, and the Ca conttnt, 
0 78% Vitamin A is supplied by the wheat germ and the alfalfa, vitamin Bi and B, by 
wheat germ and yeast and vitamin I by the wheat germ Vitamin D may be secured 
by irradiation either of the wheat germ or the yeast. The ituxt. is palatable and does 
not irritate the intestinal tract. E, R. Main 

Milk sugar in infant feeding A study of the effects of the routine use of milk 
sugar in Infant feeding. B Winston Jarvis Am /. Diseases Childers 40, 693-9 
(1930) — Lactose given to infants in 10 g quantities at 3 -day intervals is well tolerated 
when methods are used to give the other elements of the diet their mas digestibility. 
Infant* fed with lactose fiscmble breast fed infants in firmness of tissue and resistance 
to infection When compared according to age-wt., they possess more bv mg tissue than 
infants fed on vegetable sugar, and are less susceptible to sudden dehydration with 
acidosis ns a result of parenteral infection The use of lactose is desirable as a source of 
galactose for the development of the central nervous system H R Main 

The carbon dieitde absorption curve of infants fed lactic acid, hydrochloric acid 
and boded sow milk. Daniel C D arrow Am J. Diseases Children 40, 1010- 
23(1930) -—The CO, absorption curves for children fed either boiled whole milk or milk 
to which lactic acid, or both lactic acid and IlCI have been added are essentially normal 
The same changes m diet produce no significant changes in the bicarbonate conen . 
lactic acid conen or pn of the blood The pn of the venous blood, in infancy, is 7.37 
0 03 The venous CO, tension u 41 * 50 mm ofjlg The hemoglobin esert* the same 
influence on the slope of the CO, absorption curve as in adults C R Main 

Recent progress m poultry nutrition. Gricorij Cuomkov ic and Jan ronn*Ar>£r\ 
Hiss Arch Larsdw . Ati B , Tseiernahr TinuchJ 2, 27-214(1930) — A review. Seven 
pages of references are appended TV. Gordon Rose 

Banana — a challenge ta chemical investigation (von Loesscxs) 12- Vitamins 
and palm oil in margarine (ErSTEJn) 27. Determination of Ca, Mg and P »u cattle 
excreta (Morris, rt at ) 7. 

Brrq, Racnar Eiweisshedirf nnd Mineralstoffwechsel be! emfachster ErnSh- 
tung Leipzig Hirzel 239 pp M 10 30, linen, M 12 

F — PHySIOLOGV 

B R MARSHALL, Jr 

Citric acid content of animal fluids (cerebrospinal, follicular and amniotic fluids and 
aqueous humor). I I Nitzbscu and I D Georg escu Comps rend 160, 1323-7 
(1930) — The atnc acid content of the following animal Quids has been detd by Thun 
berg's methylene blue test* human cerebrospinal fluid OD7&-OOSO g per 1 ; of dog. 
0 090-0 100 g perl; at] humor of oxen. 0012 g perl ; foibcular fluid of cows, 0 0*0 g 
per L . human ammotic fluid, 0 023-0 027 g per L B C. A 

Occurrence of metallic elements in biological materisL W. B S Bishop J 
Cancer Research Comm Unit ej Sydney 1, 2t2~M(193Q) — The elements of groups I and 
II in the periodic table are widely distributed Group III is the poorest as regards bioL 
occurrence, the presence of A1 in animal tissues being much in dispute Pb (group IV) 
is the 1st toxic elemcn t occurring in tissues As and V are biologically the most interest- 
ing members of group V, the latter being but slowly eliminated after injection The 
caremogenetw action of tar does not depend on ns As content Mon found in small 
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amt in animal tissues but is not related to sarcomata or carcinomata. Cu is connected 

with hemoglobin formation, while Zn may play some part in reproduction B C. A. 

Fibnllar structures in the albuminous layer of the egg of the fowl. G C. IIbrinca 
and S II van Kempe Valk. Proc Acad Set Amsterdam 33, 530-2(1930) — The 
albuminous layer surrounding the egg yolk consists of a senes of strat3, the outer layers 
being clear and transparent, while the rest is opaque The membranes are of fibnllar 
structure The fibnls are dissolved on digestion with pepsin and HC1 at 37°, when the 
albumin of a hard boiled egg is dissolved completely In a raw egg the membranes are 
dissolved less readily than is the remainder of the albumin, and when sections are pre- 
pared from a frozen egg the membranous structures remain in connection even after 
digestion The membranes are completely sol in alk trypsin Evidence is obtained 
that the fibnls are composed of a keratime substance B C A 

The absorption of ultra-violet hght by the liquids of the organism. J. Cluzet and 
T. Kofman Com pi rend soc btol 103, 1123-5(1930) — Serum, plasma, urine, bile and 
aq humor (ox) are completely opaque in a layer 15 mm thick to ultra-violet light 
(3000-2300 A U ) Cerebrospinal fluid, however, has an opacity relative to 11,0 of 68 C 
Tbe opacities of increasing dilns of these liquids show important differences The 
electrolyte contents of bile and tinne are responsible for as much absorption of ultra- 
violet light as the proteins of serum or plasma The opacity of defibnnated blood at 
dilns. of 1/100-1/1000 is much greater than that of plasma for the same dilns 

B C B RUVSTBTTER 

Acetylcholine in beef blood. Comment on the paper of J. Kapfhammer and C. 
Bischoff. Fritz Wrbdb and Werner Keil Z physio! Chern 194,229-31(1931) — 
Kapfhammer and Bischoff (C A 25, 127) have reported the occurrence of acetylcholine 
<2S 8 mg per 1 ) in beef blood, but neglected to verify tbeir findings by physiol tests on 
isolated intestine Exts prepd by the method of K. and B failed to show any physiol 
action on guinea pig intestine m Tyrode soln An ext. which should contain 2 9 mg 
acetylcholine per cc according to K and B gave no appreciable contraction with 
quantities of less than 5 cc. Acetylcholine added to the blood in quantities up to 30 mg 
per 1 disappeared completely during the process of purification On the other hand, 
treatment of acety leholine-HCl salt with 10% CCUCOjH during 12 hrs did not impair 
its physiol action It appears that the acetylcholine, originally present or subsequently 
added, is canned down in the protein pptn , and does not appear in the ext as claimed 
by K and B A W. Dox 

Cholme in the uterus and its relation to labor pains. Erich Strack and Adalbert 
Loeschke. Z. physwl Chem 194,269-76(1931). cf C A. 23, 5493 —Although the 
human placenta contains 180 mg ol choline per kg. no choline could be lound in the 
gravid uterus The av. choline content of the non gravid human uterus was 47 mg per 
kg Beef and pig uten, on the other hand, showed practically the same cholme content 
in the grand as in the non gravid state, approx 160 mg No physiol relationship 
could be demonstrated between choline content of the uterus and the onset or seventy 
of labor pains. A W Dox 

Regulation of the secretion of insulin, with observations on the regeneration of the 
islands of Langerhans in the pancreas, G Jorns A/iij I Yochschr 8, 2319-22 
(1929). — An inconclusive, highly theoretical discussion H Eagle 

The hormones of the anterior lobe of the hypophysis. L Bernhard Zondek. 
Ktin. Wochschr. 9, 245-8(1930); cf. C A 23, 473S — The hormone of the anterior pitui- 
tary lobe is the true sex hormone. An ext (prolan) injected into the infantile rat 
causes (1) ripening of follicles, ovulation and rut, (2) the appearance of blood points in 
the ovary, and (3) formation of corpora lutea Prolan is not the same as the growth - 
prom atiag txV. c4 Eian, and although A conta ins prepbyson. tbe substance which 
regulates the sp dynamic action of foods (Kestner), its hormonal effects upon the sex 
glands are not due to this substance. The sex hormone in prolan contains at least 2 
distinct substances one which initiates follicular npening, uterine hyperemia and 
mucosal changes in the vagina of infantile white rats 4-5 weeks old (prolan A), and 
another which causes the formation of corpora lutea in 3—1 weeks old female mice, and 
which has no effect upon the utenne or vaginal mucosa (prolan B). Folliculm is formed 
both by the folbdes and by copora lutea in women, but only by the former in a nima ls 
In the a nim al prolan A would mobilize folliculm, which induces rut, prolan B would 
induce luteimzation The formed copora lutea would then induce the hypersecretion 
of the utenne and vaginal mucosa by their hormone, which Corner calls lutin II. 
Follicular opening hormone (prolan A). Menopause. Castration. Ibid 393-6 —Prolan 
A can usually not be demonstrated in the unne of non-pregnant women unless it is coned 
more than 5 times before extn At the onset of chmaetenum there is an enormous 
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increase in the excretion ot folbcutin, up to is high as 200 unit* per 1000 cc v< mom tog 
urine, to be contrasted with the 10 and 30 unit* normally excreted durinr the Inter- 
menxtnisl and ptt menstrual period, re’p There 1* at this time ■ polyfolllctdin amenor- 
tivrn The second stage IwgtM weeks or month* liter and is characterized by a complete 
aWnceof (othcuhn (tom the urine with accompanying \ asomotor disturbance* IT- 
mll> , there w increased excretion vC prolan A which can tie demonstrated In the urine of 
dR p i « women at the menopause l olio** mg removal of both ovaries, prolan 
A promptly appear* in the urine in <5 r r> of the cases I’ve a after RBntgen ray castra- 
tion. it appeared in 4 out o( 10 cases Z suggests that it is excreted In the urine only 
when the ovaries. its elective site of action, are centos ett. It* Increased formation 
following castration may be due to the remosat of an ovarian inhibiting tubitancc 
It is significant that the hypophysis undvr goes histological change* at the menopause 
or following east rat Ion H. Facte 

Energy metabolism and Ita clinical xlgolfUsnc* (formation of lactic acid and otrien 
consumption, function and metabolism, diet.) SG 7 osi>ek anb 1'. Mataka*. Aim 
II acilKJir 10, 11-7(1531) —The tecent evidence tending to show that the formation of 
lactic acid Is not the actual cause of muscle contraction is summarised (1) Acetyl 
choline and other substances cause contraction without the release of lactic arid (2) Iu 
tonic contractions, the formation of lactic arid follows the beginning of contraction 
(3) Lactic acid production Can be entirely inhibited by bromoaeetic acid, * J , the 
possible roU cj fkaibkotrasUn* Is discussed In muscles under tension there are struc- 
tural and functional changes which may espliin the anomalous increase in Uetic acid 
Similar aerobic glorolysl* is observed in other conditions involving nonspecific distur- 
bances In meUlbohsm (Hasedow’t disease) m also in the metabolism o! old leueocytesand 
mature erythrocytes. Deviations from the usual course id metabolism, in general, may 
therefore be due to non jpecilic cellular injury Thu*, lactic ocad Is not the cause, but a 
product, ol muscle latlguc The authors discus* the relation of these problems ol muscle 
metabolism to clinical conditions II Raclb 

The relationship ol fat In its passage through the placenta (contribution to the 

' ■' “fitBStitB llicKENDACii and Hans llL-pr. A7in Wocksekr 

s Its fat directly from the maternal organism, un 

. , .... .massage Tlius, if pregnant rabbit* are led with linseed oil, 

contg on oil with an 1 no ol lhV-173 (normal rabbit fat •» I no of 30-30), the fat of 
the Ictus is found to have exactly the same 1 no as that of the mother There l* no 
real evidence for o splitting ol fat in Us passage through the placenta, such as occurs In 
the Intestinal wall Indeed, If the methyl esters of oleic acid, and the amyl ester of 
palmitic acid ore injected Into a pregnant rabbit Intravenously, they can be found as 
such in the fetal tissue, but no free omvl ale or MrOl! is demonstrable, indicating that 
there had not been any splitting of the fat In its placental passage II. L'aglb 

Tyroracemlc acid In the metabobam of animal cells IIruno Mhnpkj-, MttXY 
HaUCU and Frjoa Smi LIT* Ktm Werkuhr 10,118-0(1031) — l*yrorncemlc acid 
increases anaerobic fermentation by Ixxly cells more than 100yJ>, causing them to approxi- 
mate glucolj tic activity of cancrrcells A simple test for pyroroeemtcncld Is described, 
which 1* based on the fact that it prevents glyceraldchyde from Inhibiting the fermenta- 
tion by Jensen sarcoma, a test which detects several thousandths of a mg. Using tbl* 
test, as well as that of Warburg, the authors find that cancer cells under normal condi- 
tions form serj- large quantities of pyrorocemlc acid It Is also present in mammalian 
stra 10 mg % In the scrum of white mice, and somewhat less in rabbit, rat. guinea pig 
and human scrum If IIaclb 

The solubility, dissociation and tension of carbonic acid In urine. 1 atTZ Maivzkr 
Klin 11 cckstkr 10, 110(10.11) — The soly. cocfl a (38*) varies between 0 41 and 0 31, 
the apparent dtssocn const }' (38') Is .’>8-0 3 The tension Is very variable, ranging 
between 167 and 212 mm Hg in 20-odd urines, obviously, however. It Is much greater 
thnn it enn possibly be in the tissues II Race* 

TV* <st sexy Kntli tpiKiWAt* ol tmuutj Vh* urine and stool*. Tti 

diagnostic significance and causes. Tavi. lloxrract Alin Wochsekr 10. 145-33 
(IP il) — 38 oi 76 normal people excreted as high ns lOy Ug daily, despite the absence of 
any known exposure to lig JVopli with recent dental amalgam fillings excrete con- 
siderably more Almost all foods contain Ug. the total quantity In the dally Intake be- 
ing about 6y. corresponding to the urine output 11 , Races 

Activating split products and hormones of the tissues. Wolitoano WnrciiARor 
Attn 11 oc&jekr IQ, 163-4(1531) — Tissue exts Injected into mice Increase the perform- 
ance of its uuierW Umr •<«» ,v --"> '--ris Non specific toxic processes 

e botly, as shown by expts upon 
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heart* Wry small nuaiitlltr* have no effect upon imni'sl tissues, but »!»> Increase the 
perforins ncr cr fatigued organs Thu*, 1 20,000 dlln vt a tmlrolyxls product of the 
*Un bail a definite effect upon the contras lion of a fatigued heart II l'S»i n 

The speclfle gravity of Mood end It* constituent r*H*- ,5-' Optani' , i K!t* 
llVrAirAr. 10, UU>-2(llUt) — Iho sp to of whole Mood I* 1 0.V1 «W. that of plasma 
1 (US-1 OW In Mmn >NI ONrwi i, the sp. tr of the cO throe* te* pto|*er I* Increased 
front a normal value of t OSA-1 HH to 1 WA-l.l. 1* tt 

The lime retotlonahlp of the formation ef lactic add In muscle contraction. Ono 
Mnrmwr ATfi-t ll.fkt.lr 10, 2U A(UVU) M. cxwdirms the finding of Whnarti 
that the supposed const A -> tension (g ) X duration of tetanus (win.h X (cm of 
muscle length Tactic aehl formes! (g » is larger if the minde is Lilted ImmcdUteiv 
alter the tetanic contraction than il 1 A min ate altowed to elapse, t s , that there is a 
post* tetanic formation of lactic acid However, he is unable to tmd that tiie const A « 
tension (g ) \ muscle length (cm 1 /lactic add fg ) for single contraction* is dependent 
npon the time Interval between stimuli, svvrr a wide range U - 1 H *ee 1 lids late forma 
lion of lactic acid may ptav an important role in making possible the anaeroMc rc*yn- 
thesis of crratlnrphoaphotic acid whtvh I* An endothermic reaction II I.m-m. 

Growth and development with special reference to ilomeitlc animat*. XVI. The 
Influence of temperature and breeding; open the rate of growth of chick embryo*. 
Kaki \V IlitNprasov Missouri Agr bxpt bta , AVi*mk l>ull H», A -tT(llMi)) 
—Temp exerts a I'rofonn.l lutluence on tiie growtli rate of *.hkk embryos as mea- 
sured by dally dr* wt and N esmteitt as Induated l<v temp coelTs This influence is 
greatest In the earliest stages ol growth and it drereS'es a\ swressW-c stages and 
practically erases when the embryo is about Ifl day* old or when it readies a dry 
wt. of approx 2 g. I »ws of moisture of eggs Is slightly increased ti\ an increase in 
temp, if the relative humidity Is const In general. the limits of tiie growth periods at 
fl’LS* coincide with the period* mat Ling a change In tiie t\|>c of diem coinp.l utitimi 
for energy. C. R I'ruras 

Respiration ef the tissue*. V. Respiration of Mood, in vitro, ef v*rious homo- 
thermal animal*. J. Room ANP K S boat), .1 nk i nttru Jl, mil -U7( lt»Jt‘) ; 

fkur d. dMfmffi IS, 220-1, cf 0. A 31,2111' —With the Mine content of erythrocytes 
the blood of animals with nucleated red celts has m greater respiratory intensity than 
that of animats with non nucleated cells 1 here Is no direst relationship between the 
oxyhemoglobin content of the Mood and tiie O consumption If the plasma Is replaced 
hv Ringer's *oln , the respiratory Intensity Is diminished O. tl. 

Muscular work and gluceml*. V. River* dr«* »»fern. flysiW Jl, 42*4 -IU 
V’kymd .HMImrlJ IS, 2 5s. p- -In the rabbit, starvation causes an immediate fail 
In Mood sugar, followed by a const level, intense work after several davx* starvation 
produce* a mailed tint ven transient increase of the order of 100 nig perl tl tl 
A new function of Iho stomach — it* role In the metabolism of urea. R Vi \m-*co, 
D. biMtCl AMI M. iwrscti tv«fl read 102, SOS-lOfRUl), cf 24, AMI.— A 14 

Ig doc was unesthrtlrrd w lib chloral. we and gastric secretion Stimulated liv injection of 
3 mg histamine A sample oi the gastric juice showed fwme Nil* present but no me a , 
4A min and tH> min atler the intravenous injection of I A g urea trie gasttlc juice con- 
tained 1 A and 2 7 time* the normal amt of Nlti but no tm-a When a J1*“. join of urea 
was kept at 117 * in r»fw in contact with washed dog stomach mucosa the urva was almost 
completely eon verted into N I til n a few hr* (VaJan — The normal stomach tr moves 
a little urea front the blood and excrete* it as NHi In time* of trnal insulbcleiicy this 
action may be increased A -10 times In amt. I.. It. On son 

The relation between Moed augar and blood-dotting time, V. Inter-relation 
between blood augar. dotting time and glucolyals. A. Pahto*. drrk. rej. f’AvnX. 
(mgerj) 220, ;il7-AS(ULW), ef. ('. A. 24, d.YI'l— The hypcrglnceml* following the 
administration of adrenaline or morphine is acvniii|«4 tiled t<y an accelerated gtncotysls 
Insulin administration is accompanied l*v an InhlbUesI glucoivsls No relation was found 
to exist between tiie rate of glucoivsls and the clotting time of Mood, VI. The relation 
ef the blood sugar to the lactic arid content during glucolyal*. A Patmvs and A. 
Unsroo, IM -till -71.— the lactic as id content td t»l>H*l was always increased at the 
j'eglmiliig of gliicdysU No (rlatloiishlp was rlljcoveitd to exist Itetwven tiie sugar and 
lactic acid contents of the Mood, Ahtuuk Ukoujli sn 

Th* t«'«'>t*ncy of the alveolar ventilation and the variation* in the alveolar carbon 
dioxide and oxygen deficit during voluntary variation* of the frequency and depth of 
respiration. 11 vn* Hi-ck-chu*. 11. I'Anm-KanOu. asm Rrik Moukvjun. An* 

* *!»••<• tlWfl) STS-aiOMl). AkDIUK GhOLLUAN 
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The ezyrra deS«t md carbon Sarnie tension cl lb* alveolar asr. 1UW KtCt- 

«Tra 4rc» v , pkjnA (Pf.urrrl 225, 431-17(19X9. d C A 24. 

Armtt Giriv^f 

The cbemicaJ compostoon of tie lanft a eostribntioa to the csetabolie pSyiioJ t*j 
at the tar. II ili«act4T. IL Scsor*re*t a-nd P JhomsmW Afei rf'* i'kysiol 
Pfvj"! 114. l*») —Data wc trees (or to- HO. *!ye»re3. fat. tout -\. total 

I Lwtil 1 and C* cre-terU rf doy i=pe Tfc- J 1,0. t’rwteO 83,3 CmtovU tie 
urer teasel- and heart rf to- lira- art, mail were also drtd. Tb* effect erf toe trp- rf 
food vp-slrd gl yco g -a feed-ny, stirs atioo. { hlorhars. mmLn and adrenaline tn^C- 
taro. on toe ch-rj. comps. of toe above o-ntioned orpins *rC also pv*®- A- O 
IsvcKntioss cl toe chemical ccmp'Mitien cf toe ramru lobe* ot toe brer. V7. 
scse.tt -in* r> P*w* (P/.Mt'ri) 226, 4'5l-^(193l) — Tb- gf/ coi - n . fat, total J». 
rt<t \ and IJ.O contests orf toe ranocs lobes ot toe liver iLSrr to ao appreoable cites L 
\ arvws parts of to- same lobe also <Lfrr a* trpids tins cherd. onspa. A. G 
The heit fo-mihon cf skeletal rsidt *rhea lactic aed lomatwa i* inhibited. 
Et' l i From Arck ft Pkyml iPfitLprt) 22% firyj-lrdWI)— TV «W ?*o- 
lirri rf I rug c-j’-eVs porio-d by CHjBrCOOH u not altered Irwa toe nsnaaL The 
poty/oed ES.-clc* la-1 to iberw toe erohrtioa ot aa otreUt reentry ini. A- G 

Tb* corm>i catore cf toe hyoo^bTiei! *ex tonsoae: tts acuon ca toe fertile. 
E totnuK'tAKiSt PS J ox oh. Arti y»j Pirn-tl 22% S13-C(193I)— ■ 

Tb- (ei hormone cl the fcypo p by ns ecnsst* rf at least 2 ml/tiao-i One factor eas» 
matantirra erf to* G-codca (o2ad-s toe other camel luint taersxxyya. A. G. 

The action of toe hypophyseal let honncce on toe male cfy aar a n . S. E vt 
Jokul Arck t’t PirnJ (P/ajfrj) 225, M7-M' 1231) —V<»=e male rati oe nice 
wer- treated with wtv rf Bfr'smtK j’te cm- Such ertv contain only the hypo- 
physeal sc* ko-mooe Tb- pby-icrf. action erf ton hormone »a» d-monsttated. 

Arrtnnc Crntuus 

Ttt ahsorrhoa cf dyti b7 toe red coT 7 «it<e». R. liter* A'R? C Perm Arck. 
t'i Pkr-i'A iP t .i t ['ft) 225, S%T-y>'133l) — Tb- toitrlntion erf <!rrs b-tw ten red blood 
corpasclej and vies i M d-tii by toe catcre of the dyei— partse^arty tts »rfy. relation- 
tonpi and br to* L pod co n test erf toe corpnscte. Aamva G*c«J<a!« 

The act-oa d poutmsn and calcsns Jos* on toe fcactiod tie isolated aaErary 
£*=d rv^h-d a-rto d-jenertUrd cereea. O V Knouts Arti pi PkysuA 
tf'i'-f-jl 225, 4ft-9VI '11 > —If th- [Ca") erf toe p-daette toroafh an iyrfated 
sahrarv ylaad. whose erm tc—fy a d-y-n-rat-d. H racr-ased, there w aa LoereaK ia the 
ctorarr s-cr-tma. Aa isssav ta to- {K»| tosnashee to* »wrt»a. Ia both Cam 
thert »s a to=i^h»h-d U.*xi t-rm tireiS th- *iaad 6nr to rajcrdar eonstnetwa. 

Aanrrr Ctotuu* 

Sleep, ile-p'-eja-s * and phTrieal cieraie cl their dftd on the blood ch es cstry. 
n. The r-wrery penal. H. Hocaure. J Miamjrr urn lh Eratr*. Arck y-i 
Pryii-A i) 225, 73h~tVllCI) — Tb- blood ebecuitry (Uctic tad. O espacsty, 

and {-£) rf mindaalj deprived of toep to£er* ta toe recovery pesod after ejnays. 
from that erf tw-mally i—;i lainlals AaTFCt Gtouw 

The fccao-al catorr ri rerroni enubity. I I* Raarexor asm A. ?C PisnrU- 
Arcl (It P , yirf cr.ifcpril 225, — Sumtoatwn erf toe vay-aVadsto tot 

formation erf eidircs tn tie thadda tt!h erf the rtnenaeij and pancxrai which act a 
bo-monee n toe t=rc=l«x>c. Arnrrr* GnuJU* 

The relation between toe hortsase of toe anterior lobe cf toe typophyra fpsr-laal 
asi toe mil- set jlaai. M. Even U**i ««f JJ oriicir 55, U17-BOU9&J —The 
cv-ction trf pre^en, aa rjt rf toe anterior We rf toe typophysre, cto ytwat male race 
<a=^inartrfd-v-=emhT-eta= r 3tatoet£-ticJe, In the ca« erf olAn nare. the rflrct 
vra.s fcn p-oaoenetd- Arnrra CeotXJTAX 

The mpertznee of toe toiocyasate present ia eirtne pace- G Loccrsctv* ixo 
^ btxtca. Dm ini Eorficie 54,l'v/>-2(Iff3rjj~Tbepre*mo;rfSC;r-i3ywtr>c 
pace weat.y eshtaees its bactemcaial power Arrea GlMJJOl 

IteKrt. Eexjivtx Hiraow J Om Edaccitm8,C01'4nVll )— A renew 

The f CO-=ryme cf larfm acid format** cf the rrssde. Iliat Ixntwivv A r rf*v- 
wa rath, ee 19, lK) 1931) —RrmoeuJy toe co ggyg ie rf beta aod formation in the 
p=d- *as focad to comart rf aa antrfyzahle End a noa-*=trrfyiahi- part, toe former 
^fate^Ttopho-phnocaadfCA 24,145. Meyer. G A 22.25eij) Itwasarw 

t-xmd t hat tog noa-entrfnab* part ran be replaced by Mr salt. The lyston iSalyzed 

crt. — nrp pho-phlte -*- adesrytpyTopheephate 5ft *alt « able to epSt 
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glycogen into lactic acid Absence of any of the 4 components inactivates the mist. 
Mu«clc ext inactivated alter prolonged standing (4 davs at O') hr cnsvmic demolition 
of the adenj tpvropfKWplttte (Meyerhof. C .4. 2(\ 1££>) can be reactivated by addn of 
this substance or of adenylic acid but to a lesser extent A slight reactivation is cau*ed 
bv inosuipvTophosphottc acid . no action is found on addn. of mosinic acid An aJenvl- 
pvTophos.ph.xnc and similar to that in the skeleton muscles of vertebrates or that of non- 
veitcbrates occurs in heart muscle. The Harden Young he xosedi phosphoric acid and 
Embdens hexosemonophorphone acid are onlv cleaved bv adcnvlpyrophosphste in the 
presence of Ms. likewise for the reverse reaction An additional cue where this combi- 
n.\tioa is essential to effective action is in ale. fermentation bv dialned maceration juke 
or bv washed mast (washed in weakly acid sola.). The svstem Mg + adenvl pyn> 
phosphate fultilK all conditions for a cocnsyroe Its relation to that of Euler and 
Mvtbael. (Z fdynd Ck**> 19hl-o0; cf C .1 24, fdll) is uncertain The system is not 
active for roethx Iglvoxalasc (Neuberj, C, ,4 7, 2413, Dakin and Dudley, C .4 7, 15S). 

B ] C. VAN PER HOEVKN 

The surface potential cf the gastric mncoos membrane in warm-blooded animals 
under various conditions. Kra Kramf,* Z But 01, _ v >-oi'h 1*^3 11. —Surface poten- 
tials of the gastnc nw'iis membrane were derived to using KCh 1IC1 and XaOH in 
diJerent concns. The direction and intensity depend entirelv and charactenstkally on 
the soln It seems that IIC1 can var\ the pcnueabihtx if its conen is varied Contrary 
to other membranes, there changes are very small and rewrsNe XaOH causes irre- 
versible changes. I'rantes Kras.vow 

Investigation on the fluctuations of the potential cf the gastnc raucons membrane 
in warm-blooded animals. Hans Sarre. Z F«.V. 91, 37-o2(lMD — The initial jx> 
tentwl is varied b) changing the rein , in contact with the membrane. When add 
gas tnc juke is in contact with the membrane, tbe potential is always negative, of variable 
height and depends upon the condition of the animal. At death tbe potential falls 
Steadily and reaches positive values. Trances Krannow 

The influence of oxygen on the generation of lactic add in the muscle of warm- 
blooded animals. Amanov* Huiv, II. Ttscnnacx and H. Xikmkr £. Fiof. 91, 
Sd-tO(lMl).— In work on pig muscle it was found that in the presence of 0» the he tic 
acid content of muscle mash mav be kept const. The amt. of total carbohydrate re- 
in am s const, or decreases aery shghtlv. Frances Kravcow 

The actiTity of the heart and the central nervous system of mammals during great 
oxygen deficiency. L. Asher and X. Schkintinxet. Z. Fk-w’. 01. tV*-r2(lK5l).— In 
certain cases it was rosuhle to maintain normal breathing and circulation bv inspiring 
air contg only CV France* Krasvow 

Hydrogen-ion concentration of the alimentary tracts of fowl, cat and rabbit. Aia ajt 
R. M&awjiun, fvi-rvre 73, 1 <1 1-2(1'.V>1) — Fowls, rabbits and cats were killed very 
rapidly and tbe fn value of the contents of revtral portions of the alimentarv canal was 
measured bv means ol a quinhydrwe ekctnxle. Tbe fowls and rabbits were killed very 
scon after feeding All portions of the alimentary canal of tbe former were acid, while 
those of the latter were slightly alkaline excepting the stomach (pa liG) and cecum 
(bu bit') Tbe results for tbe cats were uncertain because of the lack of knuwleslge of 
their past history , all purl ions were definitrlv acid 1. M. Lev ink 

The alleged presence cf “bound potassium" in muscle. Wit. E, Caluson 7. 
Fi.il. Cim, 90, bp5->S(lMl) — "The decrease in 'bourd K’ in muscle tissue placed in 
iretoaic sahne is related to the amt. and frequency of change oT isotonk XaCl rein, and 
to the sire of the pieces of muscle tissue. Autofysis for a period of 2 1 hrs. did not ap- 
parently affect the ddfusina of K into the rein. The present expts. furnish no evidence 
for the existence of 'bound K* in muscle tissue" as claimed bv XeuscbJoss fC. A. IP, 
S4'^7, and corroborate the findings of Raab (C. .4.21, SiX) and HAwr (C <4. 23, 
374 n 1 Xeurehloss* met bed for the detn of ‘bound X* is unsatisfactory. A. T. L. 

Studies on arginine. I. The rate cf catabolism of arginine in rats, including a 
method for the determination of arginine in bidogical material. Yfvin C, Kiscjl 
Ja«e» M. Ltx'E and Anna Kx elw South. 7. Fi.d. Ckm. 00, 677-W(Uk11) —A volu- 
metnc method. in principle resembling that of Ronot and Cahn (C. .4. 21, 1471). is 
described l« the detn of wry small amts, cf artim-e m protein free tissue cats. The 
rrotems are rptd bv IbWO*. the ayguine is converted bv argmasc into ornithine and 
a and tbe urea is detd as dixanthvdryl urea by oxidation with K,Cr,Ot and H^O, 


the ornithine whkh would presumably be formed must be catabobred almost as rapidly 
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as less than 12% of the injected N is present at any time In substances other than urea 
and arginine Bibliography of 26 references A P Lothrof 

The distribution of blood sugar. Michael Somocyi J Biel Ckem 90, 731-6 
(1931) — Folin and Svedbcrg (C A 25, 335) have recently reported a ratio of CO 100 
for the distribution of corpuscle and plasma sugar for healthy persons and claim that the 
corpuscles in the blood of diabetics contain relatively more sugar than those of nem- 
diabetics S ba3 redetd the values for true sugar using his nevt method of deprotem- 
i ration (C A 25, 21G5) and obtains results appro*, the same as those previously re- 
ported (C A 22, 3201). 77 100, in both diabetics and non-diabetics F.andS detd total 
reduction values and not true sugar in plasma and slight and negligible as the amt. of 
non sugar reducing substances in plasma may appear (5-0 mg %) it suffices grossly to 
distort the true picture of the distribution of suga r If the figures are corrected to true 
sugar values by the deduction of 6 mg % of reducing non-sugars, a rise in the distribu- 
tion ratios occurs and at once removes the apparent difference between the ratios of 
normal and diabetic individuals which is actually non-existent The corrected figure' 
arc well in accord with those obtained by S. A P Lothrof 

Local metabolism and tissue reaction. Further Investigations of the relations 
between local metabolism and cell gTowth Gerhard Mbyer-DOrein Bntr. path 
An , if 85, 555-64(1930) — The growth-stimulating effect of solns of inorg salts upon the 
endothelial cells of the lymph spaces of white mice observed In earlier expts (C A. 24, 
635S) was not observed in later espts earned out under more carefully controlled cofldi 
tions F R- M* 1 '' 

The physiologic variations In the Inorganic blood phosphorus content at the diflet- 
ent age periods. An attempt to explain these in the growing child. J K. Butioer. 
Am J Dutaiti Children 40, 725-40(1030) — The inorg P content of the serum of new- 
born infants is 4 82 mg per 100 cc It increases rapidly to a value of 5 CO mg per 100 cc. 
at the 7th month From this time it tend* to diminish gradually until the 19th or 20th yr , 
the period of termination of osseous growth, and then remains more or less const The 
age periods of roost rapid growth do not show as marked an increase in Inorg P as the 
seasonal periods of most rapid growth E R. Mart 

The intermediate metabolism of fats. The Influence of the administration of 
certain fatty acids of the aliphatic senes on ketogenesis and on the acid-base equilib- 
num of the organism in diabetics and on patients suffering with liver disturbances 
L Canvavo Boll sot ilal biol sper 5, 505-10(1930 ) — 1 be acidosis caused by the 
administration of various fatty acids and the relation of acidosis and the production and 
elimination of "ketone bodies" were studied clinically on patients. From the data accumu 
lated, it appears that all or nearly all the acids of the aliphatic senes produce acidosis, 
however, only those which contain an odd no of C atoms are intensely ketogeOic. 
The acidosis caused by the administration of acid* with the odd no of C atoms may be 
due to non ketogemc org acids formed from the former by the degradation of their 
mols Whenever, as a result of the administration of fatty acids there arose a more or 
less intense acidosis, an increase of NHj in the unne was observed In patients with 
hepatic lesions a fair amt of ketones was observed in the blood and unne, this points 
to a diminution of the function of the hepatic cell which in all probability is a factor m 
hepatic acidosis and coma Peter MaSOCCI 

The rebculo-endothehal system In the defense of the organism. Lamberto 
Lenii Boll see ilal biol sptr 5, 825-8(1930) — Contrary to what has been observed 
with inorg poisons, ammals which have been previously stimulated with metallic col- 
loids (collargol) do not hccome more resistant to org poisons (morphine HC1 or quinine 
sulfate) Peter Masucci 

Experimental studies on the influence which blood plasma exerts on arterial pres- 
sure in contrast to that exerted by the corpuscles. Luigi Spadapina Boll see ilal 
bu>l sper 5,829-32(1930) — Repeated infusions of distd HjO m dogs such that the no 
of corpuscles was reduced to '/« or even l /« of the normal did not appreciably change the 
arterial blood pressure Injections ol pyridine, subcutaneously or intravenously, re- 
duced the corpuscles to l /i the normal, but did not change the arterial pressure These 
results lead S to conclude that plasma plays a much more important role in the main- 
tenance of the normal blood pressure than the blood corpuscles Peter Masucci 
The sedimentation of the blood studied by means of the nephelometer. IV. The 
influence of the viscosity of the medium. A Accaxiotti and G Bucciardi Boll, 
sec t tal btol optf 5, 867—9(1930), cf C A 24, 1897 —By increasing the viscosity of 
Kinger soln by the addn to it of glycerol, starch or glucose, and using the modified 
Rmger as a diluent for blood (9 1% Qtrated blood), the vana tions in the luminosity 
wbicn precede and follow sedimentation of the corpuscles are changed markedly. The 
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Increase of the initial luminosity which precedes the beginning of sedimentation b 
noticeably retarded lynx Mascot 

The permesbEitj toe E dent of aqueous solutions of lactic acid cn nestle. I . 
Rotrjv'Ki BA l s'C »i:f. ft-.’ jpre 5, 599-901(1930) —Frog muscle prepns. were 
perfu'ed with Rinser sola, (without bicarbonate) and after having froren and powd 
the muscles with liquid air. lactic and was detd. (7) /Warto* «it Ki*ge~ ref*. «**/g 
/jfii.V — The lactic acid in the muscle increased with ircreasiag rosea of the salt in the 
perfusion liquid. (?) fr/aftwetU /5»tfr rit rot’s hctie end — The cocci, of lactic 
aad in the rau'ek varied according to the concn of the acid in the perfusion liquid 
Up to 40 m.t *■£ (pn 3 0) the lactic and in the muscle increased rapidly, but with greater 
concr.5- the increase became slower (?) Petfus ic* tni4 Kitp-r r.'i ret/; l I Cl — When 
the liquid comine out of the muscle had a fa of 6 Stbe amt of lactic aad was normal, 
but when the muscle (ailed to regulate the pn of the circulating liquid, the amt. doubled 

r M 

Studies on the snrrmnr fcepato-paa erratic preparation. I. The metabolism ctf 
fats. Oscar Canton! P-\l roe i.'ai hd rfrr 5, 91S-21tl93Q) — The fatty aad 
content of the blood d d not van noticcablv in fasting animals but did decrease in dogt 
with alimentary lipenta The circulating fatty acid* apparently went through a proc- 
ess of desaturation os evidenced bv the lowering of the m p and solid tfcation point, 
and br the increase of the iodine no. 11. The metabolism ci cholesterol. I&H 921-2 
The diminution of cholesterol during circulation was gradual const and independent 
of the amt of alimentarr (at III. The respiratory exchange. IhJ 922-4 The 
R Q was generally low. indicating intensive oxidative processes. IV. The ureonoiefcc 
fun chcn of the brer. ISJ 924-5. There was an increase of urea in the blood Cowing 
from the liver The increase was gradual, const aad bore no relation to the alimentary 
fat. Peter M WTO 1 

The lipoidil hormone of the hypophysis and the vitamin of fertility. Rcsro 
Acxou £.</. S’C. ilaf KV jprr 5,937-9(1930) — Some preliminary evidence is offered 
that the hpoidal hormone of the anterior pituitary lobe is similar to the fat «ol vitamin E. 

Pktcr Mascot 

The action of adrenaline on the reduction processes of frog nusde pul^. M Count, 
ft -If. me, *ii / KV. J/er 5. 932-4(1930) — With methylene blue or n-dmitrobenrene as 
indicators, adrenal in e in conens. ci 10** to 10'*> when added to hoc muscle pulp did 
not accelerate or inhibit reduction processes. Pctcr M ssccci 

Experimental uri colysis In the heart-lung preparation. Gtvo Bercawt. F.V1 
me. till. fvf. jper. 5, 934-6(1930) — Uric add injected into the heart lung prepn. b not 
destroyed. The addn of uncase to the blood circulating in the prepn causes cole a 
slight diminution of the uric add content Pktcr M ascot 

Parathyroids and irradiated ergosteroL G GaXTDn JWf. soc ihl. h‘l r per 5, 
933-6(1930) — Irradiated ergostrrol cannot be substituted for the parathvreid hormone, 
the former merely retards tetany without influencing cachexia Peter M a«vcci 
T he influence of non electrolytes on the buffer actiea of animil and re ge table 
organs. Gtvscrrc Rcsso RiS. me ml h.-l. sftr 5, (>S3-5(IS30t — The aim was to 
establish whether a given organ displaces with equal intensity the reaction of 2 isotonic 
solus, of equal pn The nonelectrolvtrs used were urea, glucose, sucrose and galactose; 
the electrolyte was N a Cl. The remits show that conelectrolytes aid in an add reaction 
and inhibit in an alk. reaction the uufold-ng of the buffering action of tissues, r g , NaCl 
and glucose soln had initial pH of S. after shaking both with equal amts, of frog leg 
tissue and for equal lengths cf time, the NaCl had a pH of 7. IS, the glucose pH 7 43. 
When the initial Pawns 3, after the joins. were shaken with the tissue. the NaCl soln bad a 
pu of 5.65. the glucose pa 5.93. This behavior explains in all probability the action of 
conelectrolytes on the pennrahflitr cf protoplasm. Pstsr Mascccj 

_ _’ nse so-called influence of the supra renal medulla on alimentary hyperrlucemU. 
S. RAcativs.v a vo A Chimera. BAl. rv. tiof K'f r/v. 5, 993-6(1930) —Dogs sub- 
jected to the complete or incomplete ablation of the suprarenal capsule showed, im- 
mediately after the operation, a marked lowering cf temp, which reached 34-35* in some 
cases. After the complete ablation of the suprarenal medulla, and in some cases after 
the removal of the greater part cf the cortex, cot only was there no hypoghxemia but in 
some cases there was a tendency toward hyperghxemU after tie admmistration of 
glucose, Peter M Aspect 

The direct action of follicular liquid on the motility of the tabes. Lcici Ma.\:i 
K v *' fM. «vr. 5. MO9-50MP. Peter Mascot 

The energy of movement of spermatozoa. E. E. Ivanov. Z. T*emtki, Z«c.l- 
hrsgjb.f Tir-f-Rjl-. 70, 494-15(1931) — The onward movement tf dog spermnlccoa 
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group Atnmoniacal AgOIl c o!or* the yellow rod* an Intrnv black, demomtratlng a 
reducing jx/wrf , tin* i* not due to an aldehyde group, however, becauv decolorized 
fudi-in dr jm not lave It* color re*tored, neither 1* It due to tlie prrv-ncr of 2 ptvenol 
group*, nor to the prev-n ce of one phenol and one aromatic amine group, *ince th» ch torn- 
aflin reicllon i* negative, on tlie contrary, prolonged oxlditlon by alk diehromate 
mute* the rr/ti to dm|ipr*r, an irrrvtnublr reaction a* *hown try t u atment with reduc- 
ing agent* The expt* of Rich and Kaehn on the action of tyro*mav on tyro*me make 
it pn**ibfe to deduce the pre rence of a quinonlc nudem, in vitro the fjuinone i* con den vd 
very entity with tyro*ine to give denv* with properties very »imil*r to those describe d 
for the melinlc proptgment , therefore l, conclude! tint tint latter *ub-tance n a con- 
densation product <A a eompd laving a phenolic lav like tyro-ine, with a derlv possess* 
inz a f|iimomc structure This cornel , firtt stage ,,l mel inogenem, f-rrvrvet Intact a 
phenolic hydroxyl AiiirrM. Rawli tn 

The relation existing between the factors determining the amount of oxygen con- 
sumption of the org*nl*m. G Litascvik, If Ai/iii'RT, 1 Cosmii wi and 11 Ni-v 
Tfrti eco (nmpl nnA ioc tool lOd, 1UH lWllfll) - Tlie following equation h derived 

( iioo*; i iw*; ) 

<h - Output X IfbO* / < ■ — - > , where 

| (*/*.) + *: i o/*.) + *;)j 

output ii the quantity of lilnnd which pastes through the capillaries frr/m the arterial to 
the venom system, expressed num'-nnllr hr eoo-i'Jermg JOO cc. ai unity, HLO* Ji the 
total Oj cipicity of the blood, */*• anrf are the rontts of drvjrfation of the oxy- 
hemoglobin of arterial and venom blood*, rt*p , *. nnd *, are the ten-iom, rrsp , of 
arterial and venom Ojrxprfvd in mm of Hz AiiimnL Kawlima 

The growth-promoting hormone of the pituitary body. II R VahDykp AtwZovjA 
V/aiitm I Awamcr J Pharmacol 40, 413 22(lTi0j -An elk ext. of the anterior 
lolie, which appear* to lx* free of the lutemuinz principle, further purified by filtration 
through a Ilerktfeld filter, pptn with Vn£/),, dulytii, etc , i* described. A method of 
a**xyh given; It involve* the iw of liypopby*ectomlred or normal adult rat* C Jt. 

A critical study of the assay of female sex hormone preparations. I' V. U'Awouk 
and It G Guvta vf/iK / Pharmacol 40. 473-K4(HlVj) — The work of Coward arid 
Rum (C. d. 22, M2) cm standirdl/atlon of female aex hormcme jirrpni wai repeated 
D’A. and G azrre with Coward and Hum that the rat unit »houtd 1* the amount of 
hormon e necevary to produce estru* In Wl% of a large group of animat*, and that a 
Standard unit tie used by all worker* C Jtiropt, 

The preparation and a»**y of crystalline female tea hormone. V. 15. D'Auovn 
Attn ft, O (jI ATAVwm. J. 1'harmacol 40, AH', of a cry«t extrln i* 

de*crll»e(l which cm a**ay »hc/wed 1 rat unit ecpial to fM*iy C. Itn art. 

The diuretic hormone of the brain. J Ouvct At (inch mot Wochtchr. 77, TM> 
(ItrVl) — A auVbinee with a *trf<ng diuretic action I* motelized by *timu!atbmi of 
certain porti'mi of the brain. Tlie »ub*tance wai iv,hied to the extent that it wax 
active when admini-tered to other ammah Tlie h'nmotv h formed In the multiraln. 

It. C. WiLieow 

Nnwiit/anu, Ixmts If., and Joiiuwjw, Ma»oa*kt W. The Exchange of Energy 
between Idan and the Environment. SpringfWd. Ill : C. C Thoma* 101 pp, 
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Pretence of pancreatic enxyme* In the bile. If. I. pon p«. Wtmrr klin. Wochtchr. 
42, P/y> ’i(IXri). — In certain {at hoi. condition* the bde, which umally c'mtain* no 
dia*tatic enxyme, thowrd high diattatic value*. jj £ 

Keto*l» in tea tlekneu. J, It Max rack. Uni. tfrd J. 1931, 1, 178 0 — Ketotl* 
occur* in wa-.ickne** after vomiting appears, sometime* More. Ket/ei* i* not the 
cauv of rea-ickne**, but rather i* an evidence of some tmkn</wn metaMic di-turlance. 

Relation of calcium to the hemorrhagic tendency In obstructive Jaundice. ^RonraT 
It, Limtom Ann. Suryry t»J, 7<J7-2I(l'Ul)/ — Tlie lowered coagulability of the blcvxl 
in cate* of oM native jaundice doe* not seem to lv due to a deficiency or almormahtv 
, The nurt elTrCtive mean* of j>rrventing an>l ttojiping ler-bcxjierative 
* direct 1 . 1 'kkI tran*tu*ion* u*ed In 


htnorrhye in ole-trurtive jaundice 1* rije-ated direct Mw^l tran-fmbm* u *cd in 
c/injimclum with a high carWiydrate and fluid Intake. ItAcnrt- IlaowM 
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|« no I defiilcwy However, I iMJrlelif y imy It nnr of aevr/nl piiwllijc Ml'"'' of gnllrr. 

It tUain 

"UfMnl*" following protracted vomiting. I’APt Mnuin Khn Ut'/hithr. !0, 
lf.fi 7(1|) it) ITntrattnl voiiittlnif limy emi«c r(M<»U, lucirutnt nmiprotrlii nltroem 
III Dll' I ili mil, muni \ mill rvrn (onvnlalmn, without nny mmlnmlrnl chmigea In the kid ■ 
tirjii til CHI' rn«i. the ndmtnlatrnllnn nf lii«iilln, kIiiumchhiI t'hy«l<d Nal'l coin mined 
tlir dl*Mppr«f»1iee »l Mil »Vt«t*lnHW 11 

The color of the mine In dlffiiae hemalogenoua kidney dlaenie. Kruin llRCm<« 
Kiln UWhsthr I0,|fi7 ID 11 IvArm; 

The (Inincmalratloti of limit! «ntlhndlei In tinman eyphllla. 1' Oronm ano 0 
I'ltaiiK Mm IIVrA»hf I0,SI»7 HUUMI). ft <’ /t 24,/iHfiJ The mere fact that mi 
nle rxl nt tiruln may glvr umi| lenient tiiatinn with eypldlitlc aplnflt llnl<l mid not with 
til. nut Inmi (jir «nmr patient iIitn tint pfnie llir ptrvlirv of Innln nntlhndlra In tlir Until 
Mu' «mnr pin iiiiiiiriinii (an In' i tndiited with any organ rat 1<v proocr dlhi nnd la due 
to ttir fait Hint apliinl Ihild umtlmua In trail rvrn with high dilna of nlc rat , while tlir 
«rinm dura in. I A < hiioI Innln rat glvra iinii|itrliirnt (lantlnn with tlir eolnat llnlil 
unit trfnm from many unit syphilitic, nrgnnli ttrmnlnglral condition*, which strongly 
Imiloitra that tlir i r may It n tmr until .ml v tn tirnlti llpnhla II I «mn 

The electrolyte content of the l>tood In a rate of dlahrlpa litalpldna. M 0 «ai» 
winn /kid run/ l|ni«lli 50, 1700 Siiltmo I l»r Mondln n ra«r nf dhhrtr* In. 
,||i|i|n« showed nn lmtrn«<d k, a thcirnaeil On, nnd on liutiawd Nn content I lie 
11,0 | ImlliiK < iii’iii 1 1 v nf tin cnipimlre wn« Imrrawd Annii'M Ohoiiman 

Valno and duration of Immunity conferred hy anlldlphtlie Mile anatoilti. Titration 
of aniliotln preaent In tlio acmm of vaccinated childron O Damon ann Konrar 
1 Jr nn / ,lm / /r ( <Mta> < Ai/.Mh 41, I 7(lt>lt). if ( A 24,3171 I lie nnlitnaln 
(onlriil r>f tlir I'Iimm) «uinn of cldldtm avli" Iwvr « neg iiliUk t<at nflrr linmnnlmtloii 
wltli dlplillirlh nmd naln h inoio than '/h per ic It la nnpint tlir Mine whether 
3 of ft Injection* of mi itmln nrr cl\n« hut limy It tdghrr If a llii liijrithm la Klim unit If 
llirir la n prolonged Intriml Mweru 3 nf tlir InjeHhHi* It Appear* tn It higher tlio 
rhhf tlir child la win n Iiiih iilatrd nnd d.Ta imt tmd In d|niinl<li with liniraw In tlir 
tlnir nltrf liintnldjon Ii It Main 

Coll nnd plaama chloride In the pyloric etenoala of Infanta, Montanoo MAirrta 
anii Caimikini Ii MlAamna dm J /»f«r,i*or Chll.lrm 41, Ilf. A 1(U> II) - • Iho 
" >d planMM nf iinrmnl Infanta loaa than II nmntha of ngo miitahia "2 3** tnlllmmla of 
l*Uaili"inlr Ion nnd I'll 10tt inllllmnla nf t hint Mo l»nt '1 hr crlla rotdnhi II Ml itillllinoli 
of (hint Ido Inti In pylmlo »tnin»la lii Infant*, the tn "f Iho plaam« amt the ennen of 
hluillionatr nir iinfinat or lmim<rd 'Iho (lilmldr mnen of the pla«ma nnd of the 
<< Ifa fa rftirt <lr< fraard, the clifoildc rnidrnt of the rrlla rnnallv f •rfrrtf fnwcrrrl to « 
gliah I latrlit tlmll that nf llir ptaallln I ho Vnl id the |>|in,i| oftrli la del IriiM it nnd tlio 
ulatlir ml (if tlir ulU Imrrrtacd 15 It Main 

Dietary protein nnd ldood>clo<tlne function, I Nrwinw Koni imacm anh Dmma 
lnoiai liAMiti tm J DfwiMrt ( hll'lrtn 4I| IH fi2(H>l|); rf (' A 24. afil7.— 
I lolmiKid tn ding of m dirt til h III ptnlrln Inula tn innlnlaln tlir IiIinhI ilntllng inilnis at 
a hlgli Irul, ttirlihv liuiraalng tin maifnlahlllty nf tlm lilnnd An lnrrrn«r in the 
ptiHluctlnii of Idtihingrii l« ImliKed hv Injury of tin- tUmra through aurgliid Intervention, 
nnd n ttaiiah lit hnuan 1 >y the Inltndiictlnii of lirtrinlngnna pinlrln* tntn the Nnaudar 

"ycle"' .. , 8 It Main 

OaaliUatlon. 1, Callna formAllon and caltlncAtlcii. | Niuvion koontMAna 
ANN KiMiADN N Hi kii dm J IH iCiMei ( I'll lf<n 41, JJId lS(IUin Hone r«palr 
b> )w » l>* 4 ) r#i)/rf than « *y»fei»k: 1 »» uw! m j y Jr-, thcrrhur, {c(««lnt or 

ndilrfatnl liy loudly applied nernla Tlio dcgire nml late of OaKHhatlnii In r*l>ni 
ineiitallv liulnud tiaitmra In ralildta mo dlrtclly piopnitlmial tn the mn| of niallalih 
fil'tnua tla^nr T hr mil nt of the lanira nmy It ictatdcd l»y anln of the hhltnta tk«np hy 
meaiia of the hilutlnii of mi nlk radii of trypalu nt the die of the fracture. It niai he 
HMcIrlntcil hv tin *1 1111 ula I Ion of the prmhKlInn of Pihrotia tla^np linlmed hy the Mai 
liijedloii of tl*ain Id tluntrii 'I It haid pi(«lmtlon of fihnuia tU%iip itora nut npprar tn 
f e nflrird t*y « dh t hlgli In pioldn ‘I he Cn content of the l-lood tmda tn he higher nnd 
the nhnaphaU tout cut |<wrr In the coiiim of not trial Ume repair A mine lapiil rati of 
lak lln atlnit la n«>«,ii| with iiioh tiiuiVcd nllrtntlona In the C« mid plmapinte umuia 

The proteolytic Activity of the epleen In dieeaae and hemorrhage. An Not n S*t n Viwa 
Unit flirt d »iil R4.VM </(ll»«l) 'I lie Miming of the pulp tl««ne of eplcrna ohlnlnnl 
nl niilnp-.y h n«tnd will, nn Ineteaard pint roly He Activity, whlrh may |, c mraoHr.l hv 
the rthllity to Hunt fy gelatin or egg white 1 he optimum Activity of the tnryniea omits 
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at pn 8 and pn 5 "the enzymic activity it increased with the increase id tune alter 
death and it markedly increased in acute septic poisoning and post hemorrhagic swell- 
ing It is normal in spleent with chronic septic poisoning, in indurated and atrophied 
spleens and in those oi children under 3-5 yr» The presence of leucocytes appears to 
be an important factor m the degree of enzyme activity, since there is no proteolytic 
activity or softening of the pulp in animal spleens which contain no leucocytic enzymes 
The softening of the adrenals appears to be a«ocd with a purely autolytic rather than 
a proteolytic process _ E. R. Mai** 

The reactions of tissues And cells at artificial boundaries in the animal body. K. 
.dK.iM.4T5P Bntr Path A not 85, 3)9-70(l»30) —The relation between the surfaces of 
small blocks of gelatin placed in the abdominal cavities of guinea pigt and the surround- 
ing tissues appears to depend upon the concn of II and OH icrns within the blocks The 
aad blocks have a marked tendency to adhere to and unite with the surrounding tissues 
The alk. blocks have no tendency to unite with the tissues The accumulation of leuco- 
cytes at the boundary surfaces and in the interiors is much more marked n the acid 
blocks The leucocyte* m the interior of the alk blocks, although fewer in no , give a 
stronger te-t for the presence of oxidase E R. MaiV 

The biologic and pathologic significance of copper, zinc and manganese. Walter 
Merkel. Bntr . fatk A nat 85, 513-51(1930) —The continued feeding of various salts 
of Cu to rabbits and rats does not induce cirrhosis of the liver barge amts of the 
ingested Cu accumulate in the liver, small quantities in the kidneys and very little in 
the bones The amt. of Cu stored depends upon the amt fed and the duration of the 
period of feeding and not upon the form in which it is ltd The normal liver contains 
from G.5 to 30 1 mg of Cu per kg of dry substance The values arc doubled in preg 
nancy and are many times greater in the new l«m The Cu content of the liver m 
bemaehroma torts is 24-381 mg per kg and is greatly increased in all Other organs except 
the kidneys and bones In cirrhosis without pigmentation the liver contains G7&- 
374 9 mg Cu per kg The Zn content of the normal liver is 50-317 mg per kg of dry 
substance and is not increased in bcmachromatosis L R. Maim 

The chemistry of hemosiderin. KiktW Schitltze Beit' path Anal 85,101-2 

(1931) —The deta of the amts of feme and ferrous iocs present in the organs obtained at 

autopsy is extremely difficult, since the feme ion is reduced rapidly dunngtbe Irtfllm 
after death and the ferrous ion is then gradually oxidized However, if an appreciable 
amt. of Fe » present, as in httnovidetosis of the liver, the quantity of fret fame Pe m 
the liver is much greater than in other organs e*amd under identical conditions. 
HC1I0 and other preservatives of tissues hasten the oxidation of the ferrous ion. Expts 
in which hemosiderosis is induced in animals by the injection of hemoglobin and distd 
HjO, while not conclusive, indicate that a large part of the Fe of hemosiderin exists in 
the feme state Procedures are described for the extn of the free Fc of tissues by dil 
a ads with the exclusion of air and /or the deta of the total free Fe and the free ferrous 
and feme Fe E R Muff 

The Hinton glycerol cholesterol reaction for syphilis. Second modification. U'a 
A HcfTOS A.VD Arthur Desk. Stv Entf J. Med 202, 1054-9(1930) — Supplcmcn 
tary procedures for the glycerol cholesterol reaction previously proposed (C A 24, 382S) 
are described which mvolve the use of a cholesterolized bet! heart ext and the formation 
of a characteristic ring instead of a ppt C R. MaLv 

Blood cholesterol ralnes m hyperthyroidism and hypothyroidism. Their significance. 
Robert L Masov, Hazel if llcvr avd Lewis Hurkthal. Sew £ngf J Med. 203, 
1273-8(1930) — The cholesterol cor tent of the blood tends to become decreased in 
hyperthyroidism, the lowest values being assoed with severe toxemia It becomes 
markedly increased in true myxedema E K Math 

. Studies on anaphylaxis. V TIi. The influence exerted by the liver on anaphylactic 
ictus and on peptone ictus, with particular reference to the experimental method and 
sources of error. Alberto Makrassot. Boll, toe t lal bu>l. tper 5, 833-7(1930) — 
Guinea pigs were sensitized to egg albumin and to U itte peptone The test dose was 
given after 19 days, part of the pigs received this dove in the jugular vein and part, in a 
branch of the mesenteric vein Amts of egg albumin below certain limits when used 
for the test dose gave very different results with animals of the same weight. The 
shock varied from 0 to 6 according to the Ariorng and Wauthey scale The amt of al- 
bumin whieh might produce a mortal ictus or an ictus of varying intensity even to total 
absence was about •/* the dose which produced death with certainty in gOO-SQO-g 
guinea pigs In guinea pigs 250-350 % or over there was no relation between wt. of the 
animal and the dose of antigen necessary to produce a shock of equal intensity These 
facts are ascribed to profound individual differences 0 00150 g albumin almost always 
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produced death; 0 00175-0 00250 g constantly produced death The results of slight 
or no shock reported by many authors who injected larger amts of albumin must be 
accepted with much reserve, the same applies to results obtained with horse serum in 
doses of 005 cc . which corresponds to 0003C25 g protein The results obtained by 
injecting the test dose into the portal circulation were similar to those obtained when 
injected into the jugular vein No definite ratio was found between the quantity of 
peptone necessary to produce sure death and the wt of the animal The weakest dose 
of peptone which produerd a sure violent shock in 250-350 g guinea pigs when injected 
into the jugular vein, when injected into the portal circulation gave slight or no shock 
in about V* the anima Is Petpr Masucct 

Alkaline reserve in septic cases. Rodolfo Redi Boll soc ttal btol sper 5, 
852(1930) —The alk reserve values could not be used as a progn osis e ither for the 
duration or course oi the disease Peter Masucci 

Studies on the add-base equilibrium of the blood of septies (alkaline reserve, 
hydremia, glucemia, chloremia and urological examinations). Rodolfo Redi Boll 
soc slot btol sper 5, 853-4(1930) — The causes which change the acid base equil of 
the blood of septic patients were investigated The attempt was made to see whether 
the changes were due to the formation of an excess of acid substances, to a diminution 
of their neutralization or to their elimination The results lead R to state that there are 
too many factors to take into account to arrive at any definite conclusion A knowledge 
of the alk reserve in septic cases is of value only when considered along with other 
clinical findings Peter Masccci 

The adsorption of the virus of chicken sarcoma by hemoglobin Claudio Pulciier 
Boll soc tlal btol sper 5, 8.38-91(1930) — Llectropos hemoglobin adsorbs the virus, 
electroncg hemoglobin docs not These results are in accord with cataphoresis expts and 
show that the virus is negatively charged Peter Masucci 

The p a and alkaline reserve of the blood in experimental intestinal occlusion. 
M. Mairavo and G Vcccin Boll soc tlal btol sper 5, 912-5(1930), d. C A 24, 
53.’/) — The expU intestinal occlusion obtained by sectioning the intestine provokes a 
progressive increase of the alk reserve which runs parallel to the clinical picture The 
increase of the alk. reserve bears no relation to the height of the occlusion The pn of 
the blood increases slightly, reaching a max of 7X0-7 55 at the terminal period of the 
occlusion. Peter Masvcci 

Uroroseinuru and calcar; um as indices of hepatic insufficiency. S Cullotta 
Boll soc > lot sper. 5, 971-3(1030). Peter Masucci 

The acid-base eqmbbrium in dogs after cutting the vagi. G Quacliariello and 
E Tria Bolt. soc. tlal. btol sper. 5, 1010-9(1930) — After cutting both vagus nerves, 
the changes in the acid base equil of the blood were slight, there was a slight acidosis 
hut this remained within limit* compatible with life There was also a slight diminution 
of blood bicarbonates Marked changes, however, were noted m the urine. The concn 
of bicarbonates increased and the acidity decreased because of the increase in Nil* 

Peter Masucci 

The influence of protein substances on the production of antibodies. I. G 
Ascione, Boll soc. tlal btol sper. 5, 1038-41(1930) — Beef serum albumin injected 
into rabbits 48 hrs after each injection of typhoid or staphylococcus vaccine does not exert 
any influence on the production of antityphoid and antistaphylococcic agglutinins 
The globulin of the same serum injected similarly inhibits the production of anti- 
typhoid agglutinins but accelerates the production of antistaphylococcic agglutinins in a 
concn 3 times greater than the controls IL Ibid 1042-1 — Two different strains of 
paratyphoid A were used The rabbits immunized with bacteria and with lactalbumin 
yielded a serum with an agglutinating power no different from the controls Similar 
results were obtained with rabbits immunized with bacteria and serum globulin How- 
ever, rabbits immunized with liactena and scrum albumin yielded a scrum w ith a concn, 
of agglutmms 3 times greater than the animals receiving the baetena alone P M. 

A Substance contained in lymph and lymphnodes producing hypoglucemia. Pro 
Marfori. Arch fistol 28, 142-9(1930) —A fistula of the thoracic duct in a dog pro- 
duces hyperglucemia but not glucosuna Lymph and lymphogangbn compensate this 
increase of blood sugar. Both have a weak and inconst action on the pancreas of the 
diabetic dog The action is not due to insulin, but to a hormone antagonistic to adrenaline 
and acting by reduction of the activity of the vegetative sympathetic system. A. E. M. 

The pituitary factor in ‘arteriosclerosis. Its experimental production in rabbits. 
Robert C. Moeuug and I uCene A. Osics Ann Internal Med 4, 579-92(1930).— 
Marked production of atheromatous plaques in the rabbit aorta may be produced wi thin 
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100 days by the feeding of a diet high in cholesterol and the dally in j^V Minna* 

l0bt Hitura^ bactericidal antibodies' observation* on lie bactericidal raechinsrta of 
normal serum- T J Macke and If M Finkelstsin J . llyc 31, 35-55(1031) — 
Serum complement has no bactericidal action per tt An antibody like substance in- 
variably arts as an intermediary agent This sensitizing agent »s stable at 55 but 
labile at CO’ to G5* It Is resident mainly in the Iraction ol the serum which « 
insol in carbonic acid It is present in the scrum of young animals before certain other 
natural antibodies develop The natural bactericidal antibodies ore sp for certain 
bacteria A non sp extracellular substance occurs m bacterial cultures which may 
neutralize or inhibit these antibodies This substance » liberated in large amts when 
the culture is heated to 120* It can l« remoied by related washing with saline sola 
Strains of bacteria vary in their production of this substance. Jons T. ..I VERS 
The results of same quantitative experiments on the serum precipitation resebon- 
G L Taylor J Hyt 31, 50-83(1931) —Antigen and antibody react in rquiv. pro- 
portions. in the serum pptn reaction, to form an antigen-antibody complex which U 
adsorbent lor suitable material tn the surrounding medium. Excess ol antigen U ad 
sorbed and prevents completion of the reaction. Excess of antibody has no effect 
Speed of particulation depends on the amt of antigen antibody complex and odsorhahle 
matter present. There is some evidence that in certain cases the nature and amt of 
adsor bahle matter present may be such at to cause removal of excess antibody from the 
supernatant liquid In such eases the adsorbable matter, not the antigen-antibody 
complex, may be adsorbent to the excess of antibody The adda. of adsorbable matter 
as normal rabbit or guinea-pig scrum is a useful method of hastening and facilitating the 
reading of reactions Join T Myers 

Observations on Salmonella agglutination and related phenomena. The Influence 
of fre»h normal serum on agglutination J* Brick V» urra J. Polk Bail 34, 23-37 
(1931) —In conens from 1 2U upward normal rat and rabbit sera inhibit sp somatic 
agglutination of Salmonella bacilli with certain partial exception of coliforrn and proteus 
baolti Normal guinea pig serum has similar properties but is much more *pt also to 
have an agglutinative effect (conglutination) Normal serum has little effect on 
flagella agglutination The inhibiting property disappears rapidly Rt 65*. Killed 
culture, particularly ale treated ones, are more readily inhibited Hemolytic coraple 
ment is necessary for this inhibition, but another more stable factor must be present- 
inhibition fails if the N'aCl concn is more or less than 0 Sj%. joiW T, MYBRS 
The effect of variations in the media on the powth of normal and malignant tissues 
in vitro. F C PvbusanoH T Fawns J Path Bad 3d, 3'.*— 14(1931) — preheating 
at 55* confers an inhibiting action on normal tissue growth which is not compensated by 
complement, but favors the growth of caret noma 1 “regnant serum has a stimulating 
effect on tissue growth Embry owe and testis ext stimulates the growth of embryonic 
tissues, the amt of growth in 24 hrs being double that in control cultures J. T. M. 

Schwartzman's phenomenon of local slcrn reactivity to bacterial product*- P. M. 
Burnet J Path Bad 34, 45-00(1931) — -A substance can be obtained by washing 
young bacteria) cultures with isotonic N’aCl soln , which on (ntradermal injection in 
rabbits produces a transient modification of the locally infiltrated tissues so that when 
the same substance is injected mtraienously about 24 hrs later an acute purpuric and 
necrotic reaction appears over the infiltrated area 2 or 3 hrs later. This substance 
closely resembles bacterial endotoxins Formalin treated exts give typical reactions 
when used as a skin preparatory agent but will function as the intravenous provocative 
“gent John T. Myers 

Observations on melanosis cob. M J Stewart and Elza M Hickman /- 
Path Bad 34, 61-72(1931) —Melanosis coU is due to the deposition of a melanin like 
pigment within large mononuclear cells in the mucous membrane of the intestine, banted 
usually to the large intestine and appendix and ranging in color from gray or buff 
through dark gray or brown to inky black. Metastasis of the pigment may occur into 
the submucosa and the mesenteric lymph glands. The most acceptable theory of the 
mode of formation of this pigment is that of Jbck, t t , that aromatic protein disintegra- 
tion products are absorbed from the colon and converted into melanin within the con- 
nective tissue cells by the action of a tyrosinase-like eoxyme. John T. Myers 
The intermediate zone phenomenon encountered in certain Br. abortus agglu- 
tinating sera. F. W Pmbstusv J. Path Bad 34, 81-9(1931) —The nature ot the 
at Certain issues is obvrure — * J ' - — ' -1— 


- , - - — -.is pptd (torn serum with the 

agglutinin in tbe globulin fraction and is removed by the homologous or ganism. An 
increase in NaCl caeca. will remove the xone; this indicates that the tone is due to on in- 
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sufficient reduction of potential at tliat point and not to a decrease of cohesive force 

John T. Myers 

The hypochlorhydrta of asthma in childhood. George W Bray Quart J, Med 
24, 181-97(1931) — Asthmatic children, in general, show a markedly diminished power 
of secreting acid gastric juice in response to a test meal Acid therapy should be com- 
bined with allergic treatment John T Myers 

The electrical charge of the virus of foot and mouth disease. Irmengard Sichert- 
MoBROW Zenlr Bait Parcsittnfc.. I Abt , 119, 12-7(1930) — The virus carries a neg 
char ge It is not known whether this is an actual property of the virus or of some 
substance which acts as a earner John T Myers 

Lipoid antibodies. IV. The ongin and proof of syphilitic blood changes Felix 
Klopstock Zentr Bakt Parasilenk , I Abt , 119, 78-&l(l9J0), cf C A 22,3453 — 
There are lipoid corapds in the spirochetes which produce specific antibodies in rabbits 
and horses The infected human patient acquires the power of combining w ith these 
substances during the early course of the disease so that antibodies may not appear till 
later John T Myers 

Hypoglucemic intoxication in trypanosomiasis, etc. Kurt Schern Zentr Bakt 
Parasttenk . 1 Abt , 110, 297-302(1931) — In exptl animal trypanosomiasis, liver func- 
tion is disturbed No yeast-fermentable substance can be extd from the liver Only 
minimal quantities of sugar remain in the liver and blood Join T Myers 

The influence of bacteriophage on the partial antigens of several microorganisms 
Minoru Toyoda Zentr Bail Parasilcnk , I Abt , 119, 350-3(1931) — After soln by 
bacteriophage, the partial antigens remain m the lysate, their structure is not changed 
appreciably. Join T Myers 

Enzyme studies on the virus of foot and mouth disease. K Poppe and G Busch 
Zenlr. Bakt Parantenk , I Abt , 119, 393-100(1931) — The vims contained amylase, 
lipase and oxidase, but catalase, reductase and urease w ere not found. Virulence in- 
creases with the amt of lipase, oxidase and amylase In infected guinea pigs there is an 
increase of blood amylase but not of catalase Join T Myers 

The true sugar content of skin and of muscle m diabetic and non-diabehc persons. 
Harry G. Trimble and Benjamin W Carey, Jr J Biol Chem 90, 655-03(1931) — 
In non-diabetic individuals the true (fermentable) sugar content of skin and of muscle 
avexffced 56 and 2S mg %, resp , and in diabetics 144 and 51 mg The elevation of 
blood sugar is thus accompanied by a marked absolute increase of the quantity of sugar 
in the skin and a much smaller elevation m muscle. In diabetics who had received 
insulin at short intervals previous to operation, the sugar content of the muscles averaged 
almost the same as m the group in which externally administered insulin was no longer 
believed to be exerting an effect. These results are similar to those obtained by Folin, 
Trimble and Newman (C. A. 22, 207) using exptl animals A P. Lothrop 

The oxidation by potassium ferricyamde of certain constituents of the serum in 
anemia. G Payling Wricht and Barbara Arthur. J Biol. Chem 90, 757-09 
(1931) — Unsatd fatty acids are oxidized by KiFe(CN)», and when these substances are 
present in the blood in any quantity as in anemia, the Haldane method for blood Oj 
detns is unsatisfactory and recourse must be made to Van Slyke's modification in which 
the femeyamde-serum ma ts, present a much smaller surface of contact with the Oj, 
which in turn is at a low partial pressure. The progress of an anemia produced by 
hemorrhage is accompanied by an increase in the I absorption value of the serum fats 
and by an almost quant similar increase in the oxidizability of the serum by KjFe(CN), 
After oxidation of the serum the I absorption values of the serum fats fall The oleic 
acid present in the serum is probably only in a minor measure responsible tor the oxida- 
tion reaction with K»Fe(CN)i, other more highly unsatd fatty acids accounting for a 
greatw part of it A. P. Lothrop 

The increase in production of tetanic antitoxin by addition of non-specific substances 
to the antigen. G. Ramon and E Leh£taybr. Compt. rend soc. biol. 106, 71-4 
(1931) — The addn. to the antigen of certain non-specific substances, such as alum, 
CaClt and tapioca, exerts considerable stimulation on the development of antitoxic 
immunity and on the production of sp antitoxin Albert L. Rawlins 

Tests on the relation between the increase of production of antitoxin and the hyper- 
leucocytosis provoked. V. Sorruz. Compt rend. soc. btol. 106, 77-9(1931).— The pro- 
duction of tetanic antitoxin is greatly increased by the addn. to the antigen of a sub- 
stance capable of producing at the same time a strong leucocytes is (for example, alum 
Caa, and tapioca) The antitoxin production is greatest when the leucocytosis reaches 
its highest level. Albert L. Rawlins 

The ionic equilibrium ol serum. Relations between the concentre fioa of the salts 
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and the eotuhbnum of the albumin -globulin system. P Lecomte t>u NoOy. Ccmpt. 
rend toe biol 106, 85-7(1931) —Result* are riven which were obtained in studying 
quantitatively the phenomenon of pptrt following the diln of salt couch by the addn of 
distil water to normal heated and unheated, serum Albert I. Rawlins 

Icteric bradycardia with hyperpotass emia. Dumitresco-Mante, Dulugea akd 
Ionesco CraTova lompt rend toe hoi 106, 1)6-7(1931) —rour cases of icteric 
bradycardia arc reported in w hich the blood modifications were characterized by hyper- 
potassetma two ol the cases being accompanied also by hjt>erchoIemia A L H 

pu and antigen of McIntosh In the Bordet-Wassenoaao reaction. B Zaeudcki 
akd S blERAKOwsw Com pi rend toe biot 106, 123 30(1931) —The action of the 
antigen of McIntosh is not affteted by variations in the pn between 3 5 and 9 0 When 
the reaction is acid a cloudiness appears, w hich diminishes as the soln is made alk. At Pu 
.1 5 (loccules appear after centrifuging, the dear, supernatant liquid does not give a 
reaction with the positive scrums, on the other hand, the sediment gives a pronounced 
reaction These flocculcs appearing at Pn 3 5 may be divided into large and small 
tlocculcs by centrifuging, the latter giving the stronger reaction with semra- 

Albert L Rawlins 

pn and the reaction of Kahn. S SiERAKOvren and B Zaolocki. Compt rend 
toe biol 106, 130-1(1931) —The emulsion of the antigen of Kahn, properly mixed with 
a soln of physiol scrum, bai a pn of 58-G 5 Alter acidification, starting from about 
pa SO the antigen gives a positive reaction with a negative serum (i e , a non specific 
result) this is explained hy the fact that the antigen itself gives a sediment which H 
insol after neutralisation by the serum In this respect the antigen of Kahn differs 
fundamentally from the antigen of Sachs The antigen of Kahn made allc with NaOH 
gives sp but more feeble results, thus acting like the antigen ol Sachs Acidification or 
alkalization of the antigen of Kahn has no influence on the final pn of the rraction, the 
buffering power of the antigen being quite strong but weak in comparison to the great 
buffeting power of the serum, the mist, of the antigen and scrum causes neutralization. 
The l*st results have been obtained with emulsions of Kahn having p n 0 (HI 5 An 
antigen giving bad results can be corrected by the addn of 0 5% of AcON'a directly to 
the ale soln ol antigen The action of serum on the reaction of Kahn shows posi- 
tive results in all cases after acidification starting at Pa 5 5, after alkalization 
to pu 9 0 more feeble tesults are obtained with the positive scrums, starting with pa 
10 G all positive strums give negative results Albert L Rawlins 

Pa and the reaction of Sachs-GeorgL S Sierakowski and T Mbliai. Compl 
rend toe W 106, 132-3(1031) —See C A 2 5. 739 A L. Rawlins 

Physicochemical studies ui gallstone formation. I. The method of the deter- 
mination of the streaming potential and the applicability ol Schulz e-Hardy's rule. 
Appendix. The relation between the f -potential and coagulation. Noboru Furu- 
TAM Tsueasa Kuroxdcjii and Yosmo Asoda Japan J Gastroenterol 2, 148-57 
(1930) — Anapp is described lor measuring the e m f set up by the flow of aq solns of 
electrolytes through a glass capillary under pressure The imfii proportional to the 
pressure but independent of the diam and length of the capillary, within the limits of 
the expU The streaming potential decreases in the order of KCf, BaCli, A1CI. and 
Th(NO,), in the same mol concn (cf C A 22, 4315) Lyophobic sols are coagulated 
by a soln of electrolyte when the streaming potential of the latter becomes sufficiently 
low This corresponds to a high concn of univalent electrolytes, a lower concn. of 
bivalent, and an even lower concn, of tervalent and quadrivalent electrolytes Crystal 
violet behaves like the latter IL The lyotropic senes and the influence of acids and 
alkalies Appendix* The relation between the {--potential and adsorption. JM158-C1 — 
P° ten tial of cations of the same valence decreases in the order Li. Na 
K, Rb, NH, and Cs— and Mg, Ca and Ba. all tested as chlorides The potential ol HC1 
attains a much higher max with increasing concn than any of the salts tested The 
max potential of NaOH is much higher than that of HCl The order for the adsorption 
of univalent cations (cf Oden, CAS, 3535) is the same as that for their potential, 
increasing from Li to Cs HI. The influence of anions and halogen group. Appendix’ 
Physicochemical consideration of gallstone formation, lind 162-5 —The Streaming 
potential decreases in the order K,Te(CN).. >/» K*Fe(CN), K.SO, and KCI, as 
well as I, Br, Cl, combined with cither Na or JC An increase in the Ca content of bile 
may be expected to decrease the stability of the cholesterol sol C T S 

Studies in carbohydrate metabolism. IX. Glucose-lactic acid cycle in diabetes. 
HaroidE Hruwrai Wk H. Chambers. Y D Koskojpa.su> L H Nahum J Biol 
Chem 90,417-28(193!) cf C A 23, 4729. 24, 1412 —Analyses for lactic acid and 
gmcose contents of the Wood of depancreatized and of phlonzimzed dogs indicate that 
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during exercise, and also in rest, the muscle adds lactic add to the blood and removes 
hexose from it, while the liver acts reciprocally In resting dcpancreatizcd dogs the 
muscle adds approx 8 mg % of lactic acid to the blood and remov es 17 mg % of hexose; 
the liver removes 10 mg % of lactic acid and adds 23 mg %hexose Correction for the 
loss in the lymph and comparison of equal sols of blood show that the hs'er absorbs the 
whole of the lactic acid added by the muscle, but the muscle in return absorbs only 13 mg 
% of the total 21 mg % of hexose added by the liver Most of the remaining hexose is 
lost in the unne The interdependence of muscle and liver in muscular activity and 
recovery, both in normal and diabetic animals, is emphasized K V Thimavv 

The acid-base equilibrium of the blood in pathological conditions. I. Changes 
observed in the toxemias of pregnancy. Edward Muntwyler, Natalie Limbach, 
Arthlti H Bill and Victor C M\ers J Br>l Chart 90,607-17(1931) — In 26 
cases of toxemias of pregnancy a lowering of the all. reserve of the plasma, similar to 
that of normal pregnancy, was observed There was a corresponding decrease in total 
base from 153 8 to 144 7 millimols perl (cf Oard and Peters, C A 23, 24G9) The 
bicarbonate increased considerably post parlum, and in many cases also the total base 
The lowering of all. reserve is ascribed to hyperventilation K V Thihann 

Glucemic Curve in malignant tumors, before and after surgical treatment and 
radium therapy. G Ceruti and F Bhnso Arch t Sal ehtr 27,82-94(19301, J Am 
Med Assoc 96, 149 — Ten days after surgical intervention and after radium therapy 
there was an approach and later an actual return to the normal v alues of the glucemic 
curve R C Willsov 

Calcium, magnesium, potassium, sodium and chlorine in blood after cranial in- 
juries. G Siciliani Arch if of cfor. 27, 95(1930). J Am Med Assoc 96, 149 — 
Cranial injuries more or less grave (commotio, fracture of the base) cause a const but 
transitory disturbance, for not more than 36 hrs . of the electrolytic equil , characterized 
by a diminution in Ca and an increase in K and P, while the remaining electrolytes be- 
have in an inconst manner These changes were more pronounced when the trauma 
affected the area of the base of the cranium. R. C Willsov 


H-PHARMACOLOGY 

A N RICHARDS 

Use of 7% carbon dioxide and 93% oxygen in the treatment of carbon monoxide 
poisoning. C. K Drinker and J Shaughvessy. J. Ind Hyg 11, 301-14(1929). — 
The treatment of persons suffering from acute CO poisoning is best earned out by the 
inhalation during the first 5 to 20 min of mixts contg 7% of COi and 93% of O,. fol- 
lowed by the usual mixt contg 5% of CO, and 95% of O, B. C. A. 

Solution of dextrose and sodium chloride for obliterating varicose veins. Howard 
M. Kern Ann Surgery 93, 697-706(1931) — A study of 404 cases in which an equal 
mixt of 50% dextrose and 30% NaCl solas was used almost exclusively. R. B. 

The action of gold preparations in tuberculosis. Franz Wnrz. Z Tuberk 65, 
4S9-9 1(1930) — Th* author used Aurophos and Lopion in two cases of si in tuber- 
culides originating hematogenously, and there resulted new lesions from this Au treat- 
ment. It is, therefore, concluded that the Au prepns are not parasitotropic, and it 
is suggested that the chemical industries seel, new combinatons to overcome this de- 
ficiency. _ H. J CORPER 

An attempt to use leucocytes as a mechanical vehicle for transporting therapeutic 
agents to the lungs. Prilipp Spanier Bair kltn Tuberk 73, 210-31(1929) — S 
verified the observations of Chnstcller and Eisner that heterogeneous living leucocytes 
introduced into the blood stream of an animal mostly are retained in the pulmonary 
capillary while they pass the capillaries of all the other organs. This idea is utilized 
for transporting therapeutic agents The leucocytes were obtained from dogs in which 
sterile turpentine oil abscesses were produced The substances to be pbagocyted were 
introduced either in nro by injecting into a 3-day old abscess and removing the pus 
one quarter hr after introduction or in nlro by shaking the leucocytes at 37® with an 
equal xol of isotonic soln prepd in 085% NaCl and 1.5% Xa citrate used in equal 
amts The suspension was given in 1 cc. amts, to rabbits or dogs intravenously. In 
these expts. trypan blue, iron prepns , I and contrast media such as BaSO, were 
d „ H J Corper 

Benzene- off treatment in tuberculosis. Jonas Kaduukstis. Bair. kltn. Tuberk. 
73, 456-9(1930) — The author used a 30% sterile soln of benzene in olive oil by intra- 
muscular injection in amts of 0 1 to 0 2 cc. This caused a focal reaction in tuberculous 
individuals which resulted in a favorable action upon the course of the disease The 
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results in sorptal toberctilosn appeared to be brttrr than those in pnlfflccvy tnber- 
cnlosas- The clinical dxta are given in summarized form. H. J. Co«rt* 

Therapeutic experiment* with ascxndole. Jctuwvss Escnraot. Arck. Ajcfa/r* 
Trope* II' Z 34, 472-FPOSOD) — Good mult* are reported in the treatment ci JirtOi.’e 

**”* Thrtresteent'cf^t—iirtn’s dysentery with Rretnoh D TfcrrrU Arc*. Sckrfi- 
Trope* lire 34 4^1 -60***®) — Hi vasal takes in the mouth la doses of 5 mj J-v tunes 
dailr has * marked thirspeutic effect upon amebic dysentery. If unsuccessful alter 
5-?' days, ,t should be supplemented by 2-3 injections of emetia. II . EA CUt 

The treatment ct *jst* with henrenearsosie add “HBchst 4002.'* Orro fjn- 
S«JWI axb 1 K tVawo-Rocvroc Arck Scktft Trope* lift -Hi 0C2-0(1S30) — - 
Unsatisfactory results were obtained in the treatment of experimentally inoculated 
rats. Once and guinea pig*- 

The chemotherapeutic effect of cold compound! open nice inoculated with Spiro- 
chaeta erocidurat. with particular reference to treatment with nurture* of neoarrpheru- 
nune and Solgiaal. \V Mr*. Arck. Scktft-Trepen-IJjz 35, 97-107(1935).— 
Sol canal n much more effective than oraarspbrnamise as a strriUang agent « a inocu 
land mice M recommends the u<* of a mist, of the 2 tn the treatment of recurrent 
fever and suggests a possible application in the treatment of xvpbibs. H E 
Chalosuba. L-R-Gaor*. Arck IWjB*ir£jirj*44 43, 1-24(1930) — CholostJia 
(an adds compd. of insulin with the Km salt of desoxychoV acid) is supposed to be an 
insulin which can be takrn by mouth C found it effective in only 2 out of 10 cases 
of diabetes. H- 

Can the rttenbon of foods m the heroin stomach be affected by the ato mittr itioa 
of ran On* kinds of beer or of their carbon dioxide and bitter contents’* A- Bicrn. axd 
F FuctscHCa Arck Verdcvnncsirankh 43, 2S-42(1930) —Beers cause a dHayed 
emptying time of the stomach because of their ale. content, rather than their CO, or 
bitters contents. H Eacvi 

The effect Of ephednne upon gastro-intestmal aetmfy. F T«A*irrev-nE*C Arck. 
I redumirritran** 43, €9-95(1330) — Ephednne inhibits the motiUtv of the stomach 
and intestines for 3-4 hrx . preceded by a short period of excitation (S— 30 mm )_ The 
gastnc aadity is unaffected, but the total Cl* is increased Its therapeutic use is indi- 
cated in gastric or duodenal ulcer, gastnc hypertotuaty and hypcrmotihty. spastic 
obstipation, etc. li Eagi* 

The insulin -sensitivity of non diabetic humans and It* relationship fo the repetitive 
nervous system. EkNSt Stauu Arck I erdantiwgr Krankk 43, 104-24(1930).— The 
intravenous injection of ’/,» unit of insulin into normal subjects causes * maximal fall 
in blood sugar of 20 5 mg r c In vagotonic subjects, this may be as high a* 45 6 mg 5c>; 
in hypothyroidism it averages 47\2 rag *"£ On the other hand, in subject! with in- 
creased sympathetic tone <e £ , with bvperthvroidism) there is less sensitivity to insulin 
with an av fall of only 109 mg *~c under the same conditions. H. EACH 

The Ingestion of vinegar and lemon Juice in their relationship to the morphological 
chararterof the blood. Aoote Hick cl and GsanAxn Ltrs. A-rtA iVrdounvfJ Eesati 
48, J5S-Ct>(l«30), cl C A 24, 210*1 — Continued ingestion has no harmful effect upon 
the blood picture H. EACH 

Excretion of alcohol m gastric jaice following the rectal administration of alcohol. 
A*nrcn LCSAS. Arck Vmfoaa«ji ErenlJu 45, 332-45(19301 H Each 

Hist am ine. Awto’s KCersa. Elm. ll’cvkir*rr. P, 2137-40(1930), cf C. A 24, 
537S — The possible role of histamine in intestinal intoxication u diwxissed As little 
as V» mg injected subcutaneously into humans causes an increased secretion of gas 
toe juice conig both acid and pepsin. Intravenous injection is effective only if it is 
given very slowlv In approx Vi the cases which are diagnosed as achylia gastnea. 
histamine causes an active gastnc secretion. It is to be emphasised that a po< hist- 
amine test does not exclude organic gastnc lesions, notably cancer, nor does an absence 
of secretion mean irreparable anatomical damage. This stimulating action of hist 
amine upon gastnc secretion is due to a direct action on the secreting cells Histamine 
is found in all tissues, and in very high concn m the lungs, presumably as an inter- 
mediary product cf metabolism. The close similarity between anaphylactic shock 
and the pharmacological effects of histamine suggests the etiological rede of the latter 
_ K Eagu 

Chenustrj of uroselectaa. A Bjnx ak» C. RAth Eli* T Yt-ckuXr 9, 2297-8 
(1930)— 2 Pyndone-5-arsotuc and was found to be less toxic than any known orj 
linkage of As, m particular, the arsenic acids of the benzene ring I introduced instead 
of the arsoruc sad also resulted In a corapd of very slight tosicitj . its Na salt was intro- 
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duced in 1927 as a therapeutic agent ("SelecUn") in the treatment of streptococcal 
mastitis in cows. The Ka salt of lj2^hhydro-5-iodo-2-keto-l pyndineacetic add is 
crosdectan, sol op to 359J, the lethal dose of which is 3.37 g. per kg when nj-cted 
intravenously into the rat- Eagle 

Cholesterol and lecithin in the water and add-base economy. Rcdoit Decevtiiz. 
Kim IVotksckr 9, 2TW-4-K1930) — Cholesterol and lecithin haTe antagonistic and 
mutually neu trailing effects upon the hemolysis of red cells by water, a ad or alkali 
In general, cholesterol increases the resistance of the cell, possibly because, being a hy- 
drophobic substance, it promotes a protoplasmic change in the nature of a water li- 
ed dispersion, in which effect it would be, and is. aided by Ca** and Mg**. Leatbw. 
on the other hand, being hydrophilic, might promote an oil in water dispersion, which 
would be aided by Na* and K *. Cholesterol wycted into rabbits causes a transport 
of HiO and O' from the tissues into the blood and ana. with polynrn. and rery high 
blood and urine [Cl | HypeTleathinemia. on the other hand, causes a low plasma 
and urine [Cl! - , and a retention of HjO and a - in the tissues. Piradoocally. the 
prolonged peroral administration of cholesterol causes water and Q - retention, and de- 
creased tin nary excretion. H Eagle 

The effect on the experimental annual cf injection of a Irrer extract, prepared a: cor cl- 
ing to the method of Glnselen. W. Ed etle a.’Ttj IL Keiech Klin It’ixAjeAr 10, 
25-6(1331) — The ext. had a very favorable effect in white rats with a BetSordla anemia, 
whose spleen had been removed. H Eagle 

Relationships between insnim and adrenaline in the human orgaairm. Besuthaeh 
Kcclekaxv A7ii Wochuhr. 10, 53-62(1331) — If the blood sugar falls below CO 
mg 9o following the intravenous injection of insulin, there is a considerable rise in 
systolic p re ssu re and fall a diastobc pressure, the pulse pressure being doubled or even 
tripled. As the blood sugar returns to normal, there is a concomitant return of blood 
pressure to normal values. The administration of glucose prevents the blood pressure 
change, which is only observed if the blood sugar falls below CO mg 9c Stranltao*ous 
with the rise in pressure there is a moderate leucocytosis, with a particular nse in lym- 
phocytes; and. m patients with an enlarg'd spWn. there IS a marked decrease in its 
sue. Since all three of these phenomena (blood pressure, blood count and splenic 
changes) are observed foil owing the injection of admadiae, K. condud-s that in insu 
I in hypoglccemia there is a tnobihiatjoa of adrtnaLne as a compensatory factor, tend- 
ing to restore the blood glucose to its correal values II Eagle 

Adenosiaeptosyhone arid and cardiac acfcnty. A contribution to the component 
of muscle extract which affects the heart. ILaxs RormCAjrv Klin. Wochttkr. 10, 
b. (1331) — Adenosmephosphonc aod oases slowing of the h*art rate, and induces 
a more regular and stronger action m pathological conditions. Since it can be d*moT- 
strated i a muscle exts , it is concluded that it ts the active constituent in rich exls. as 
regards cardme function H Eagle 

The analysis of the action current curve of the heart into chemical phases. L 
Relation between the action current and the formation of lactic ill RruoLi’ Siegel 
aim Z Uwja. Elm. IVcckuAr. 10, 72-311531). — MonosodoaceUc aad ts known to 
prevent the formation of lactic aed in striated muscle. In mice and rabbits small 
doses came a change and broadening of the T - wave of the electrocardiogram while 
larger doses cause its complete disappearance without affecting the Q P. S complex. 
S. and V. suggest that the 7"- wave and the formation of lactic acd are due to the same 
process; moreov er , that the formation of lactic add begins 0 05 sec. after the beginning 
of contraction (Q R S complex) and co ntin ues through systole. IL Contractions 
without after-wares in the elec tr oc a rdiogram. IhJ 171 — After poisoning with CH,- 
ICOjH, the ventricles continue to co n tract despite the absence of the T - wave in the 
electrocardiogram. _ H. Eagle 

The excretion curve of iodine from the blood following the administration of sodium 
tetmodophenoljhthaJem under normal and pathological conditions in the animal 
experiment. H Eitel ajtd A- Loesex. Klin. Wotkichr. ID, 109-11(1931). H. E 
The locally Lmited action cf hormones, partcularfy that of prtmtrm, upon the water 
exchange. Axrsrm Kiss. Kim. B 'ocAxrir 10, 152-5(1931).— Pitmtrm has an effect 
upon the connective tissue cf the shin, causing an incr-ased water absorption. The 
degree of its effect depends upon the eond-fcom cf the shm. which is apparently under 
the control cf the Ever. H. Eagle 

Ccmparatrre actions of sympxthomimetm compounds: Inffnence cf cocaine and 
certain related compounds upon the actions cf a group of sympathomimetic amin es 

if L. Tancm. Querz J. Plena. Piemacd 3, 554-93(1930); cf C. A. 24, £34. 

The cocaine senctnation-des e ss it i g tion ni applied to a group of sympatbounua-tie 
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amines Dibydroiyphcnylethylamme and dihydroiyphtoylpropyUmine wm sensi- 
tized by cocaine and reversed by ergotonne. and thus were sympathicotropic, hi com- 
mon with the other catechols hitherto studied. The substitution of mtro, chwns or 
CMbelhoxy groups in the para position of phetiylethyfatnme or the replacement of the 
}Ti by a thiophene group produced pressor compds which were desensitized by cocaine 
and hence were pseudo- sympathicotropic p-Carboryphrnyielhylamme. PM Us and 
saivamm," a tnhydroiy product, were inactive on Wood pressure Psicame, benzoyl- 
pseudotropeine (tropacocuse) and (J-eucaine, which are closely related to .cocaine 
chemically, did not reproduce the cocaine sensitization descnntization Cyanides, by 
interfering with the ondative processes, depressed the response to adrenaline, tyramme 
and pituitary equally, and therefore did not resemble the cocaine action Also, smooth 
muscle depression sufficient to lower the blond pressure, from large doses of papaverine, 
did not depress the action of these pressor drugs It therefore seems unlikely that 
interference with ondative processes or smooth muscle depression can be essentially 
involved in the phenomena Cocaine increased the hyperglycemic responses ot rabbits 
to adrenaline, and decreased those to ephednne The typical cocaine senntization- 
desensitization phenomena can. therefore, be seen in functions not Involving * smooth 
muscle response. WO E 

An unsuccessful abortion attempt nr auicide by means of arsenic. A Saktov. 
Chen 2t[ 55, I0.7-d(l93l) —Investigation into the death of a pregnant woman at 
first presented a picture of ergot poisoning Later a bag conig a gray powder was 
found Analysis showed powd C and As,0>. Hussvu, C. Eaa 

Effect of vinous concentration* of nicotine la tobacco on the growth and develop- 
ment of fowls, j E Jlcwie* avd I) E Haley I'etuia Agr. Erpb St* , Bull 258, 
0(1330) Abstract 434 Annwtl Report «/ /Ac director —When a high nicotine strain 
of tobacco is used m the feed of chicks, remarkably Urge amts of nicotine can be toler 
ated Ily building up a tolerance to tobacco in baby chick*, a* much as 1 .2% of pul- 
verized tobacco can be included in the ration without noticeable injury In fact there 
appears to be a stimulation due to the tobacco and better growth gains are made than 
by the controls It ts believed that continuous tobacco treatment will effectively con- 
trol srorm infestation C R. FtlltsS 

Pharmacological action of irradiated protein* and protein derivative*. P. HOLT*. 
Arch gei Phyttol <P/tu[eri) 226, 5/9-77(1931) — S-rum irradiated with ultraviolet 
light has a dilator action on the blood vessels of thefrog I eradiated euglotiuhn. glycine, 
leucine histidine and tyrosine show the same action The action of the irradiated 
serum is attributed to HCS'O, AcII and imidazole d-rivs , whose presence in inch serum 
was demonstrated The stimulating effect of irradiated sera on the intestine war simi- 
larly attributed to the presence ©f histamine or another imidazole denV A C 
The effect of Irradiated t eruia on sugar elimination by the isolated liver cf warm- 
blooded animals. P Hotn Auk gr* Pkyiiot {PJlutm) 226, S7&*84(1931) — 
Irradiated serum markedly affects sugar elimination by the liver of guinea pigs, cats 
and dogs In most cases the elimination is reduced ARTrftH' Grollmaw 

The changes in the stimulation time-tension curve* by narcosis, cold and veratnae. 
Cirtrvo Lrev Hoc Arch ge* Pkpnol (Pjtl r r t ) 226, C76-83(l93l) A. G 
Mode of action of compounds of mstsiia with bffe acids on subcutaneous idminittrs- 
totm. R. STBrUA?! Dcul med Wcchuhr 56, 83-01(1930) —Sodium desoxycholate, 
coupled with insulin, shows the same action when administered subcutaneously as 
after oral administration. The clinical action of the combination Is, however, different 
from that of insulin Amin Ghoixma* 

The present status of chemotherapy, particularly in the treatment of tropical 
diseases, a Scnnxrsc Dent rmd Wockfchr 56, 955-8(1930) —An address dealing 
with tme modern trend of chemotherapeutic research. Axtirtr GeOLtitA** 

Ojolosulia and the daily blood sugar curve. Fticrusn KCir* Devi med Wockschr 
56, 1341-2(1930) — Cholosultn, a combination of insulin and the Na salt of desojy- 
ebohe acid, produced no change in the Mood sugar curves of diabetics A G 
, r los,dja taper*) ueemia. A_ v. KosJjivt. Dent wed ftMuctr 54, 

168311980) i — The initial byperglueemia which follows the injection of insulin is attrib- 
otea to a demobilization of sugar in response to the rapid depletion of the sugar in the 
masc £* m ^ t A*-nam Croix* w« 

The effect of soporifics oa the basal metabolism in Basedow’* disease. A. BcntW- 
srerw Doit «rf Meekukr 56, 1851-2(1930) —The increased metabolism in thyroid 
tMicoses » due to nervous stimuli tioo and to an increased metabolic activity on the 
part ol the cells The former fraction of the metabolic increase is abolished by the 
use of soporifics, the Utter remains unaffected. Aaruca Groliwak 
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Is lactic acid absorbed through the akin? E E. Bauke. Deul. med. Wockschr. S6, 
1809-70(1030) — No evidence is available to indicate that lactic acid or other nutrients 
may be absorticd through the skin Arthur Grollman 

Distribution between blood plasma and red blood corpuscles of some substances 
used in therapeutics. R Fabre Dull soc.chim biol 12,054-6-1(1030), cf C A. 25, 
1591 _j n dog blood, dicthylmalonylurca and allylisopropj Imalonylurea showed a 
distribution between red corpuscles and plasma of 6 mg 3 C tng and 19 1 mg 1 03 
mg , resp , per 100 g blood Quinine and hydrastinc were about equally distributed 
between corpuscles and plasma but were retained longer by corpuscles C G Kino 

Pharmacological influence of the substitution of a methyl group In the 0-carbon of 
methylaminomethyl{p-hydroxyphenyl)carbinol. Raymond-Hambt Compl rend. 152, 
450-2(1931) — The action of mcthytemsnomcthyl(p-hydroxyphcnyl)carbinol has been 
studied in double suprarenalcctomizcd dogs which have been treated with cocaine or 
yohimbine Its action has been compared with that of p-hydroxyephedrinc ond ephe- 
drtnc The substitution of a methyl group in the 0 position has endowed the drug 
with an adrenaline like action, which it lacked G II W Lucas 

Investigation on the pharmacological action of the vessels of the pigeon’s wing. I. 
The influence of the changes in concentration of sodium, calcium and potassium chlorides, 
as well as in the hydrogen-ion concentration in the perfusing Ringer solution. Tomo- 
nori Manade folia Pharmacol Japon 11, 225 37, Breviana 17(1931) — The 
vessels in the pigeon s wing were perfused with Ringer soln tn which the chloride con- 
tent and Pn were varied Excess NaCl increases persistently the discharged quantity 
but a large excess causes a decrease The vessels ore dilated and the osmotic pressure 
is increased The decrease in flow is due to a swelling of the endothelium in the small 
vessels, especially the capillaries The tissues also arc affected The addn of CaCh 
causes a dilation of the ' essels with small amts and a constriction with larger quantities 
Absence of CaCI, in Ringer soln produces a dilation The addn of KC1 produces a 
dilation or a constriction, depending on the quantity Aik Ringer soln causes a dila- 
tion, as does a highly acid one G H W Lucas 

The experimental investigation of Panax ginseng. IV. The virulence of some 
nerve poisons and the poison phenomena brought about In rats fed on Panax ginseng. 
PiUNCRi Min. Folia Pharmacol. Japon 11, 238-55, Drcvuna 18(1931), cf. C A. 
24, 6809 — ' The nerve poisons adrenaline, physostigmine and pilocarpine act synergistl- 
cally, while atropine and adrenaline act antagonistically in ginseng fed rats V. The 
comparative study on the chemical consUtuents and the general action of Panax ginseng 
and Panax quimjuefohus. Ibid 256-60, Breviana 19(1031) — The chief consUtuents 
of each plant were quantitaUvcly prepd Panax ginseng contains more panaccne. panax 
acid, phytosterol and glucosidc than Panax quintfurjohus Ale exts of both plants in- 
jected into mice produced tail symptoms (the tail being earned erect), convulsions and 
death Panax gcnsing exts \vcrc more potent G II W Lucas 

The antiphlogistic action of drugs on inflammation produced by streptococcL 
Hiroshi Suzuki. Folia Pharmacol Japon. 11, 276-80. 287-93, Breviana 20-1(1911); 
cf C A 25, 740 — Antipynne, quinine, crycon, salicylic acid, sinomenme, casein, rabbit 
serum, streptococcus serum and streptococcus vaccine exert an antiphlogistic acUon 
on the inflammation produced by strcptococci-sait soln in the rabbit eye The action 
of antipynne, quinine, erycon and sinomenme on inflammation produced by streptococci 
is weak, while that of salicylic acid, casein, rabbit scrum and staphylococcus is scarcely 
anbphlogistic The action of the drugs is stronger on the inflammation produced by 
streptococci than on that produced by chem or phys stimulation. Drugs act but 
slightly on the inflamtnaUon produced by cold in the rabbit eye G IT W. LUCAS 
The pharmacology of benzoylglucuronie acid- Sjunzo Sakata. Folia Pharmacol. 
Japon. 11, 299-32-1, Breviam 21-2(1931) — Warm blooded animals are protected 
from poisoning by chloral hydrate, camphor, phenol, naphthol, borncol, antipyretica 
and morphine by the formation of a conjugated compd with the glucuronic acid in the 
body. The conjugated glucuronic acid in the urine is thus increased The conjugated 
acid belongs to the glucosidc type, whereas the benzoyl denvs are of the ester type. 
Phcnylglucuromc acid, urochioralic acid and the conjugated ester type await investl- 
Pbon The action of bcnzoyiglucuronic acid was measured on rabbits and toads. 
On the hearts of these, tonus is increased and contraction height decreased by small 
doses, large doses cause a fall in tonus The rate is unchanged and the heart stops 
in diastole The action appears on the muscle itself In small doses the drug causes 
a dilation of vessels in the rabbit ear and in the frog extremities In large doses a con- 
stnction follows It has some diuretic action in rabbits and toads, kidney vessels 
are dilated. A transient hydremia follows its administration The diuretic action 
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II preset « lie toad alter the ligature c< the kidney portal vessels. SmaSdo** *te»- 
Ute and twe doses paral yxe isolated rabbit organs. C II TV. Lrc as 

A contribution on tie pharmacology cf pheaylpyTorieemlc add- Tapasht lasna 
a>o Hj*oroJfAT*i.sttrVA. Fetus Pkarmatel Japm II, 251-75; Ereviana 20(1501).— 
lanoot ats."** acids and their intermediate metabolic prodo cts possess some inSuence 
on crrUin hormone act xms in amnal organs Tie intermediate product of phenyl- 
ala nine t’-esjlpproracets-c acid, mi stud.ed. CH perfused toad livers. it incre-avd 
cyar It prwtuced ro action oa tie pupiL On tie Kfnnrt rabbit intestine it tad 
a itmsr.j action. On tn’iCtitancotu injection into rabbits, it increased blood ruga/ 
ard vu rot STurvgistic with admaS-e On tie isolated beans of toads and rabbits 
it bad a paralyri-g eFtrt. Its action being on tie muscV itself. C> II V. LtCAS 
Tie ttUfconshi? between tie achon cf tone tanLat tonic* on tie embryonic 
thicken heart a=4 its stage cf development. Sarvao Kaiuu. Fd'.vs Pharmacol 
Jap** 11, diVTJ Ereriana22 3 ( U<11) — The attain of corartme. digilalei3.cardiazo!e 
a'd a/erid o <n 2 to 10 day old chicken embryo heart has been followed A 2 day old 
embno is tti*st-lated by these heart tonics. The sensitivity increases up to era* where 
it rena-ss u— cha-p*d for about 10 day* Tie action of these drugs trt the stag- of Ac 
rtlcrpvct was also «tcd »d C II. TV LfCas 

Tie mSe ezee cf various coad.0' oca on tie rworption of *odienj salicylate from lie 
t Ictnal canty ts well as on tie cancer cf resorption of these dreg*. IL Masarcmn 
Outra. Fetus PKi'nwi J«t-7n 11,234-15. Ermana 23(1031), cf C if. 25, 1293 — 
The right Jung wai inflamed with Ag.VOv 01 ( .Vl obey late per kg was injected 
n the pleural canty and the rate of resorption followed- Relatively tl tht fnfamraalxw 
resulted in r>>d at/vrrption. but marked inflammation slowed Cp the rate on acconnt 
of da m age of th' capiEancs. Pmpiratory movements facilitated resorption. Secre- 
tion of exudate foUcrw.ng damage to vessels lowers the cones, of lie applied materul- 
HL Hid 34d-£.S Erenina 2t-5 — Th» langs wtrt treated in the norma! and « an 
infamed coud-lsoa. and the tVwd in the lung reins was mad. lor X* salicylate. 
Low-grade in2»m=abon aii-jts resorption, whereas high grade hinders it- A dosed 
pneumothorax hinders resorption Tie disturbance in resorption ts esorr cm died in 
tb- pVara pchnocahi than in the pleura panetahs- C II W. Lccas 


(19T1) d C d 23, 12S| —Comparative crpti were performed by injector dogs 
icbcctaneowly with emetic* and /oflowicg the era: add excretion. Morpfaae-HCl 
wai used as a control. FoSowt-g the m-ctioo of apotaorpiine-IfCI. cmetaae HCL 
■me of S? CchO, a-d cry cm tie one acid excretion sras increased over the control 
•’> sal^ylate and antipynne lowered tie temp and blood sugar stimulated romitmg 
and promoted t fc » formation of tme acid. The centers regulating njoitmt. blood 
mgar and cnc aad are in dose r»Iatio»is v ip with each oti*r G H W. I. re as 
E jects cf mmia amf adrenal -re on tie blood acetone in faxtmr ciidreo. Lrrr 
hAtow-nscr dm / Diseases O-u-i’en 40, 71^-21(1 K0) —The antiketog-mc ^Xsin 
cf resales z ppeon to l« secondary to tb- tn“aence of insulin on sngar metabobsm. The 
admmstmion cf isralin to ciJdrm whose blood sugar has been red need by fasting 
i^cnces t c cones, cf acetone w the tlood, tie redaction being less marked the lower 
t-e sugar omen- Tie adnuni*tr*tion of aditnahne increases the cwm. of acetone, 
» v r c!T3 C'- tfixi marked the lower the comm, cf blood sugar. The injection 
cf gdre c a. rae ts tunaSy fc.2owtd by an ccnax hi the fatty aod emteert of the blood- 
■n. « _ _» u . E R. Mae« 

Too e-ect of phosphors* a ntketa. L RSertgrscfope change* fa rickets fohow- 
phosphorus. EnwaxD L- Crorrrer. dm J Diseases CtSire* 
Vi, KbOTIaSG) — The ldsmlrato of a combination of iroah pastibsi of tie- 
mestary P and ccd-hver oil to infants with severe cases of rkrkrts has a modi greater 
t-ua^y - ,JC *Seet than cod brer e>3 aloce. The admmirtratwa of P aim' is not »a5- 
oeit tocinsetietealmgcf severe cases of nckrn. The studies were made dnnsg the 
Ute fall and winter months. IL The chemical change* fa the blood in Tickets foHow- 
mg admmajrafcon cf phorphorus. IUi ll77-V2.~T£e admmktratioa of a cooina- 
■J”? ** “o Y** 7 o3 P « foUcored by a marked increase m the Ca and P contents 
ot t_e t.-od serea and m the product of the two The administration of cod liver 
edayr ry to m-ants wrth severe rairtx u foEcnred by a slow but d-fonte increase in th- 
godact ot-tCa and T contents. The adccnutration c# P alone causes no sigmScart 
^nraiatheCa wP contents or m the prodnet of the two Tbe hsafing of nckets 
ocea rot appear to be assoed. with changes in the {>n of the blood serum E P~ «. 
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Coffee *3 an tg tes t aa l disinfectant. Ez^st G Dszszt- asd H « tun Lotts. 
A'ch H*: 104, 1+4-53 .'PJ30) —Broth mfusiocs of find* ground cocee or p ro pcs. from 
which the caff-me has been ru m ore d do not permit the growth cf trphas baclli or 
cholera vibrio. they inhibit the growth cf Flexnur bacEi and O Shiga-Kruse ba ciHi - 
Finely ground coffro appears to be a ran- eff-ctrve a grot m i ts acto n against the 
pathog-mc nncrx-Trara cf the mtestna 1 tract than the cod. pr-pcs of C 

E. R. btart 

Tie blood m erperrmental benume poiscsdg. L. P BzTELAOTA, A. S Bzcssi- 
lovtkata. N V LaaiCT }L P LrcBtsovA arcn D L Stai£*ata Arch By g 104, 
226^35(1930) — No marked or characteristic chnn. or histologic chang-s appear in the 
blood of lab poisoned w*th benzine T a per E R. hlarx 

Paths of absorption end ermetcn of sodium tetrarodopiecclphthalein. A. J 
rtn - ir n / Lab Can Sled Id, 323-4f(1931) — Na tetm-odcpbenolphtialein ap- 
pears to be abrorbed bv both the «ma2 and larg- mre < tnrs f<- 2owm g oral or rectal *dmm»- 
troticn to dogs It leaves the blood w- thrn 2 to 4 hrs after m tia Te ncns administration. 
Tie Ever exm-trs from 60 to 70^ of tie dye. app ar ently unchang-d. tie larg- intns- 
tme about 2S t e From 5 to 10^ is eliminated a the erne partly a an rnerg state 
Seme cf the dr* mar be rroderod mseL br contact wth pancr-atc ju.ee or fat pt-eet 
12 the small in te st in e Tie results ar- based upon tie detn. of I after oxidation of tie 
blood, enne etc. E R. Mans 

Tie effect cf calcum-precpitahng substances cn die dinted epithelium cf die 
maxillary s mus. W F Wrcm / Lab CUn. Sled 13, 341-*'' 1931] — The cort- 
ment cf tie ed.a of tie excis ed fragments cf <=Eat*d epitheLran of the maiiEarr sinuses 
cf rats and rabbits ceases when a li za r in. citrate cr oxalate solus. are added to the medium 
m wh-ch tne tissues are t n i nie rwd. E. R. itarr 

Some effects cf amytal anesthesia. J iL Outsrsn Aim Geckge GraaocssTm. 
/. Lab. Can Slid, lb, 334-61(1331) cf C A 25, 1+9 —Tie tntzuTenecs inject on of 
amytal into dogs a sot fallowed by an me-ase ux tie blood sugar content cf dogs that 
hare been fed a diet of lean meat. A slight increase mar follow if tie dogs bare be-n 
fed a d.et rads in carbohydrates. Tie hy p erg f scenna wh.ch accompanies the admsms- 


taton cf morpime is pr-vented when amytal a injected simnltanecuslv wth tie mor- 
phine. Tie mcr-ase m blood sugar that normally follows a short period cf asphn-a 
a prevented by anrvtaL In m a n , the con protein N and er-a contents of the blood 
are markedly increased, the blood p r e ssur e is r-dne-d and the heart rate increased after 
the administration of amvt a l The gustre <ecr-Ccn cf dogs is inhibited during amytal 
anesthesia. E R. JIaps 

Tie gfuremic reaction with rani-mum quantities of adrenaline admmistered intra- 
venously. L. Ca^wato. BoU. soc Co!, bud. sptr 5, 810-3(1930) — -Small Tunable 
do*es cf adrenaline w-r- injected intravenously into normal persons, and mto patents 
affLct-d wth var'ous diseases The results showed that the g'uceunc effect cf mss In 
is variable and is connected with the constrtntona 1 state of the subject and the snspa- 
thetc-parasympathetc er;uiL In some md-viduals there was a fall m blood sugar 
5 m m. after the injection and then a rise. Adrenaline, when mjected m tia re n onsly. 
may cause appr-cahle chang-s in the gluc-rar titer m doses as low as 1/400 mg. Pa- 
tents wth hepatic lesions showed no notceable differ-nce to the acton cf adrenaline in 
contrast to normal or to patents affected with ether diseases. Pirm MaSIXCT 
QuaitatTe and quanttahre stud.es on the penetration cf the lungs by atomired 
drugs. Pojituo S?oro EoB. soc tbd bud spe* 5, 813-7(1930). — A method is de- 
*ctbed for studying the penetration of at-mized drugs m the lungs of the dog Tie 
substances test'd were methylene bine, iodized cQ coicr-d with Sudan III. *-d cd- 
fcvdal L% From tit results cfct&med. at ss -.hnwu, that. Si- penetraton cf atomized 
tvpnds does occur if the month is kept open and tie tares are do«ed: the atomzed liquids 
may reach the alrroh of the lungs but only m small amts- and so tm-unaffy ihstribct'd 
that parts cf the bmg are uot reached. Pete* hlA 5 UCCi 

Qcant:tat:7e stud.es «a the fmg power cf the hepatic retculo-ecdothehum ap- 
paratus. G. Oksstaso EoB soc. Cal. bud slxr S, S1S-9(1930) — CoEoidal AgrS was 
m.’ected mtrayeuousJy mto rabbits. After <Lff«u-nt mt-rrals cf time the w^re 

tiled and the Ag £x-d by the Brer was det± After 9 ex V* of the Ag mjected was 
found m the Cror V.lth longer intervals aft-r m^ctoc. the velocity of fintee di- 
numshed. * was fixed in 2 hrs and about 1 after 8 to 19 hrs. FbS gave similar 
results after 2 hrs */» of the Pb was found in the Ever Pete* ilasrra 

Til* relation between the action on the hemopoietic trssne and fixation cf colloidal 

copper sulfide in the refcculo-endctheLal apparatus. Gexianuo Lo Cascto EoB 
soc. i laL bu>l. sper. 5, 819-22(1930) — The mjectsm of 10 cc. cf an 0-S% sola.* of col- 
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joidal CuS into rabbits resulted in the presence of 23.000 nucleated «ythrt«ytes in 24 
hrs ff however, the injection of CuS is preceded by the injection of HgS {0-3 to 1 
cc of l%soln ) the erythroblastic reaction diminished in proportion to the I I gS injected 
India ink and lithiocarmine gave similar results Inn HgS was the substance which pro- 
duced the most complete, permanent and innocuous block of the rclieuJo-endothehal 
app of the ixjne marrow, spleen and liver Peter Maslcci 

The action of quinine cm the reticulo-endotbehAl system, A. Lew and B Beulodi 
Bolt to c itnl hot i P'r 5,837 cf C A. 24, 21 TO — Quinine in relatively high 

doses (1 J mg > inhibits the development of the reticuloendothelial system in mice, 
in smaller doses, «l 5 mg ) equal to those used in inhibiting the development of tumors, 
it stimulates the growth of this system Pete* Masc'ccj 

The resistance of the eorpusdes after using antipyretic*. A. Leyj and K. Basm 
Bolt toe t tal M tper 5, K/t —The repeated administration to rabbits of 

antipyretics faotipyrme, pyramidone, metuhrm, cryogentn, mare tin) in therapeutic 
doses (l) A) g ) docs not give rue to variations in the resistance of the corpuscles and does 
not cause hemolysis Tone or mortal doses do eiert a slight change in resistance 
The above antipyretics may therefore, lie satisfactorily used in therapy. V. M. 

The neuromuscular junction In curanzet) frogs and in frogs treated with quinine. 
G M Prccmvj and C DcLmt Boll toe iiol ho! i{*r 5, fed 1-2(1 010) — Thegastroc 
ntmius of the normal, of the curanrrd and of the quinine treated frog when exatad 
microscopically showed no rp changes in the terminal motor app V- M 

The pharmacodynamic posology of quinine for frogs and the course of the spon- 
taneous and reflex motility. G M Pjccinni and C Delainl Boll, soc. tlcl hot 
spr* 5, K2- COO'S)) —Quinine 1IC1 211,0 was injected into the dorsal lymph sac of 
(/) hibernating and (2) summer Ranne ttculexht Doses of 0 10. OfW, 00). 0 03 K 
in weak solus (1 300, I KJ0, 1 10<J0) injected into frogs of 40, 30, 20, 12 g were all 
lethal Them 1 d mas 0 23 mg per g of frog All the lethal doses produced * de- 
pression followed by a general paratysiv Under these conditions weak elec, stimuli 
applied to the skin contracted the muscles energetically The reflex motility gradually 
decreased but lasted up to 2 1 hrs Doses approaching the m l d (0 2 to If 07 mg) 
produced the same toxic lymploms which were often preceded by a transitory excita- 
tion The frogs were only apparently dead liut within 2-i hrs. Income normal again. 
Moderate doses (000- -00-1 mg) always produced excitation phenomena of varying 
duration and intensity Sub-specific doses of OOOffl-fl Of mg showed nothing definite 
but did increase muscular work The effects of injecting coned aolns were also investi- 
gated and arc discussed 7’ETric MaSOCCI 

The action of Insulin on the muscle contraction of the frog. G Bucciaaoi and 
A De NtEDFauALSEHV Boll toe ml hot tprr 5, 87t)-2(IUTf)) —Insulin injected 
into the frog causes an increase in the amplitude ot muscle con tract ions and muscular 
work The increase in the capacity for work coincides with a diminution of muscular 
glycogen Insulin convulsions cause a diminution of muscle glycogen and a decrease 
in muscular work Pete* Maslcci 

Experimental studies on the hypoglucemic action of beer yexst administered eaten- 
caUy. Auttui) Costa Bolt ioc. Ual hoi tftr. 5, 878-81(11)30) —Beer yeast ad 
ministered in 3-g doses by stomach tube to rabbits, at a general rule, produced slight 
hypcrgluccmia It did retard, however, the hypcrglucemic peak usually obtained when 
glucose is injected intravenously into rabbits Pete* MAStCCt 

The action of insulin on thermoregulation, Grutio Ceruti and Ennio Saeeoo. 
Boll ioc flat biol iber 5, 003-0(1910) — Under the action of insulin, if the dose has 
been insufficient or due to the peculiar condition of resistance of the individual animal 
the bypoglucrmia does not reach below a certain level, the internal temp docs not 
vary markedly However, if the dose has been suflicienlly large to produce a marked 
lowering of blood sugar approaching the convulsive dose (000-005%) then there u 
a rapid fail of temp which is related to the giucemic titer The fall of temp is arrested 
by the injection of glucose The temp was detd by a thermocouple method 
_ «... . , Pete* Mascco 

me mechanism ot Action of colloidal sulfur. G TUstelli and A, Casazza. 
BdJI ioc tlal biol iper 5, 9T) -42(1030) — Egg albumin and blood serum have the 
power to transform S into lf«S, the greater the dispersion of the S, the less is the re- 
duction to HjS Colloidal S when injected into the circulation exerts a double action, 
the portion of the S which exists in the true colloidal state dels the anaphylactic type 
ol shock, while the portion which exists in a state of flocculation and which is present 
in all preparations, becomes reduced to ll& which dets the toxic effect. P. M- 
Radium emanations and the physiologic Action of certain drugs. P. Mascbewa 
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AND G Rellwh Boll see i tol biol sper 5, 944-G(1930) —The expts. were made 
on frogs and mice kept in a dosed container into which circulated air that had been 
bubbled through a soln of Rallr, Moiphine-HCl was injected into frogs in 001 g. 
doses and into mice in 0 004 g doses and strychnine sulfate into frogs m 0 00002 g. 
doses and into mice in 0 00003 g doses. It was observed that in the animals treated 
with the Ra emanations the toxic picture brought on by the 2 alkaloids reached greater 
degrees of \ lolcnce and appeared much more rapidly than in the control antmals Often 
the doses administered were lethal to the radioactivated animals Pfter Masucci 
Biochemistry of magnesium narcosis. Tmilio Martini Boll soc ttol biol. 
sper 5, 040-8(1030) —The narcotic efficiency of Mg salts depends on the alk reserve 
of the blood The higher the alk reserve, the less is the Mg content, or the greater is 
the Ca content of blood of the awakened animal M makes the deduction that an in- 
crease or a diminution of the alk reserve corresponds to on increase or decrease, resp , 
of the narcotic efficiency of Mg Peter Masucci 

The action of bulbocapnme, Injected intravenously on the local reflexes of posture 
of man. U DeGiacomo and A Sbverino Boll soc i til biol sper 5,905-0(1930), 
ct C A 25, 742 — ffuibocipnioc injected intravenously info dementia preco r and phre- 
netic patients produced alwajs an initial somnolence phase with a tendency for pos- 
tural reflexes to become attenuated or to disappear In the 2nd phase which is of longer 
duration and more characteristic and which might l>c called ‘the catalexis phase,” 
the postural reflexes arc more or less exaggerated Peter Masucci 

The hypoglucemic action of “bean tea " G Sorc.e Boll soc flat biol sper 5, 
9(57-9(1030) — An nq ext of the pericarp of beans was made and administered to nor- 
mal and diabetic subjects 130 cc of an infusion from 20 g of powd pencarp low ered 
the blood sugar of fasting normals 15 5-38 0% in 1 hr and 8 7-2G% after 2 hrs The 
same dose of infusion giien to diabetics under analogous conditions caused a const 
lowering of blood sugar, 12-29% after 1 hr and 204-37% after 2 hrs The same dose 
administered to normal subjects along with 50 g glucose per os or l /i hr before the 
injection of 1 mg adrenaline produced a const and marked diminution of sugar and 
prevented the appearance of liypcrgluccmia The exts may be added to small doses 
of pancreatic hormotle in the treatment of diabetics (synergic action) P. M. 

The cure of intestinal lambliasis with naphthalene. G Sorcb Boll soe tlal 
biol sper 5, 909-73 (1930) — S found naphthalene a satisfactory therapeutic agent in 
the treatment of La mbh a in/esltnahs The administration of 50 eg per day in 3 cap- 
sules, one after each meal for 0-7 days, is recommended Tetbr Masucci 

The influence of acetylcholine on insuhnemia. TiLirro Covdorblu Boll soc 
tlal biol sper 5, 977-9(1930) — C concludes that insuhnemia diminishes after the in- 
jection of medium doses of acetylcholine Peter Masucci 

The inability of the bird organism to condense urea with glyceric acid. G Russo- 
nioNDt Boll soc i lal biol sper 5,980-1(1930) — Neither gljccnc acid nor glycerot 
administered per os to chickens or geese caused the slightest increase in the amt of unc 
acid excreted, even if simultaneous to the administration of gljccnc acid, urea (1-1 5 g ) 
was injected into the pectoral muscles The urea injected was found mostly in the ex- 
crements. while a small quantity was transformed into NHj Therefore, the bird 
organism docs not have the capacity to transform urea into uric acid P. M. 

Relations between glucemia and phosphorus of the blood under the action of uranyl 
salts and extracts of thyme. Mariano Mbssivi and Aristide Poli Boll soc tlal. 
biol sper. 5, 0S2— 1(1930) — The injection intravenously of uranyl acetate (0 00012- 
000024 g equiv. per kg of rabbit) causes a diminution of tlie blood phosphates and 
simultaneously hyperglucemia without glucosuna This is followed by a second hy- 
pcrgluccmic pliase_ " ith glucosuna and anuna The injection of thyme exts is also 
followed by a diminution of blood phosphates and hyperglucemia A lowcnng of the 
blood phosphates is apparently followed by an increase in the glucemlc titer. P. M 
The behavior of the phosphates and glucose of the blood la normal dogs and in 
dogs deficient in adrenaline-producing tissue by the action of cold baths. Ivan Ciaccio. 
Boll soc tlal biol sper 5, 997-1001(1930) — The detns were made on normal dogs 
and on dogs from which the suprarenal medulla had been removed The animals were 
subjected to a cold bath, 5-7 for 10-15 min The results showed that hyperglucemia 
from cold bears no relation to the hypcrfunction of the medulla or to the hypersecre- 
tion of adrenaline There was not always a quant agreement between glucemia and 
blood phosphates but in general hyperglucemia coincided with a marked lowering of 
morg I’. Instead these showed a behavior analogous to that observed after the ad- 
ministration of glucose Peter Masucci 
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The behavior of phosphtgen tad phosphites la musdea after cold bath a. GrusErrs 
SoLARrvo Boll sot Mr.! hoi sptT 5, 1001-3(1010) —Cold baths caused no variations 
in the phcwphagen or phosphoric acid content of the striated muscles P M. 

The action of vinous chemical substances applied directly to the sensoraotor 
cortical centers of the dog. C. MouCCt Boll toe tlal hoi tper. 5, 1003-6(1930) — 
The purpose was to see if any refation exists between (he action at certain salts on the 
scnsomotor cortical centers and the position of the relative ions in the Hofmeister 
senes The salts studied were (NlI<)rSO«. NlfiCl. N'lKNO,. NH»CNS. K»SO«. KC1. 
KNOi. K ClS'S. Na,SO. NaCl. NaNO,. XaCNS. Li^O v I iCl and LiS'O. In another 
senes LiCIO,. Lil, Li,CO, and L» lactate were studied The results Indicate that the 
action ot the salts on the cortical centers is not a function of the pptr power of the 
salts on colloids With the exception of LhCO,. the Li saJu exerted an exciting action 
the exciting action of creatine was confirmed There wax an evident analogy between 
the motor symptoms provoked by Li salts and those induced by creattne. P. M 
The action of certiin chemical substances on the motor activity of the Intestine 
R De Masco Boll toe tlal hoi. tft r 5. 1000-8(1930) —The motor activity was 
detd by observing the length of time a small glass marble took to cross an intestinal 
loop under normal conditions and under the influence of adrenaline, atropine, pilo- 
carpine and nicotine Adrenaline and atropine prolonged the time, pilocarpine caused 
no changes, while nicotine shortened the time with respect to the normal conditions. 

Petek Masucci 

Adrenaline-like substances' their products of oxidation. Pietro Saccardi 
Boll toe Mai btol iher 5,1010-10(1930) — The substances studied were (HO)iCiHr 
COCILNCt, (I) and lIOC.H.ClI.CH.NMe, GI) I was oxidized with Cl, water, dried 
on the water bath, extd with ale , and the ext. evapd to dryness (A), dissolved in IIjO 
(I0^i soln ) and injected subcutaneously into a guinea pig The unne Irom the animal 
was dark, gave all the oxidation reactions analogous to the adrenaline blacks and gave 
a neg Thormahlea reaction for melanuna, but the Lhrlic diaxo reaction was pox 
The unne was therefore alcaptomc and not melanotic. The alc.-msol. fraction (B) 
if treated with XaOH dissolved, and when injected produced the same phenomena of 
alcaptonuna On analysis hydroxy hydroqumone was detected .11 when oxidized and 
treated simitar to I did not give nsc to indole or pyrrole den vs It was. therefore, 
not injected The conclusion is drawn that oxiduabilitj of these adrenaline like sub 
stances is directly proportional to the no of OH groups m the nucTcus. and therefore, 
the more the nucleus is oxidized, the more it » oxidizable The hypothesis is advanced 
that tyrosinase acts on adrenaline- like substances giving red and then black den vs. 
only if at least one II of the amino group is free Petek MA'CCCt 

Vagus function and adrenal Insufficiency. Gaetano Viale Arch fistol 28, 
9-21(1930) — In adrenal operated dogs, the vagus function is unchanged, the hemo- 
dynamic action of adrenaline is increased and that of choline is decreased \ agotomy 
lowers the pressure and the rhythm of the heart Preventive injections of ergotamine 
or ergotoxine inhibit the tachycardia caused by vagotomy in normal dogs Ergota 
mine, given after vagotomy, causes a decrease of the heart rhythm Ligation of the 
adrenals lowers the pressure and retards the rhythm of the heart alter vagotomy 
Tachycardia caused by vagotomy is due to adrenahnemia The sympathetic action 
on the heart is independent from adrenaline Adrenaline probably exerts a central 
action on the vagus A E Meyer 

The action of heavy metals on the spinal cord. Michele Mitolo A 'eh fiftal 
28, 80-1 13(1910) — Cu, 1 e. Au and Sn have a paralyzing eflect on the coordinate sensory 
centers of the posterior cornu of the spinal cord, they are inactive on the motor cen 
to* 2n d Pb paralyze the motor centers only Zn produces depression in 

both centers Ag. as AgNO,. has an exciting effect on the coordinate sensory centers 
but is inactive on the motor centers A E. MsvER 

.mi. 0 ”™? * s * general anesthetic. Josfe R Rios. Serna na mtd (Buenos Aires) 
1931, I, 396-7 — A mixt. of 80 cc Et,0 and 10 cc gomenol is recommended as an anes 
thetic in pulmonary lesions A E Meyer 

Insulin in diabetes of children. Pedro B Landabote and Ffcux Pocnctu. 
Serna ita mfd (Buenos Aires) 1931, I, 440-50— The daily doses must be divided Into 
”• 3 21 tv ? n 4 injections in suitable relation to the meals A. E Meyer 

The local application of saturated solutions of magnesium sulfate. S TOOAN 
iemanamM (Buenos Aires) 1931, 1, 4W. cf C A 25, 1909 —The effect on tumefac- 
tions. purulent inflammations, stings of insects etc , is due to osmotic changes A 
summary of the beneficent actions is given A E Meyer 

Cessation of attacks of auricular paroxysmal tachacardia by the use of calcium. 
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lonwftt It, Wutprn and SUmdki, Hamit. /Inn. IhIhmI M of. 4. 7M WH(IUU), 

' JOHN T MVKM 

Tridcomoolliawol «ne*idril*, IIaihi W WAtoaa and O W Mount nntnm*. 
Ar<S .Surgery 21, Mf HI I (ll> HI) Wlim kr|.| at loom »rni|> , .1*1 mini nf tildfomo. 
rtliamd HIP adit iIp toward iiyitrnlyoU for 31 41 In* It Imt (•tnt*t Icitllr tlir Mute mar* 
Kilt of Mfrty a* Dtlirr tmnmiHlIp li»nl auratlietk*, I f , ’/( */i of tin* lulul dotr Willi 
rntiurr precaution*, <1 l l prr kg kody HI call dr Mfrty glvrll It I* ll’rfitl, |il vrii 
mltavcimu'lv, lu vnv auml oprmtdm*, a* It give* niilck td r «*aul f'tdtn t l«*n ami ir 
cmrfy without K<*«lro liilrallnnl dUtmlwitcr John I Mvttaa 

Tlia toxicity ot atmoMhrrei containing hydrocyanic add g*». Jimitrn llAwnmn 
J llvg .11, I .'ll(iun) the *■> power of 1ICN ga* to Iihiodc tdr total \rnllUldui 
la mi Important (at lor lu ilrtu tlie ap timidly of Dip an* Man I* irlatlvrlv in*ii*icptldlr 
to Hip Inhalation of IICN ‘Ilia lima of ripomirr *iittlclrnl for rollaii** it admit one 
tiilfil of IIip fatal prliod of tmpmnir Hip ritrmtr Aii«crptl1illliy of Imp canary inaltra 
It vriv vnliiatilp nt an I mill at or of Irtlmltonoit wdrtr A them Imtli a tor I* not n\allatitc 
Hgrimt mr n< good allicr (dry vollltl at lllr Irtlml coiicil for Hip tanafv. nltllnllgU ttirlr 
Irtlial I oik it It nliout twltr a* girai I irntiorot immlM* of nilllhlal irtjilraldiii. ami 
(lit* Milmloltlration of glmiwe ami nltiltr* John r Mvpn* 

liiparlmehUl ilntt Inhalation in guinea pig* 1 ' Havnpa / live Jl, f(l 131 

(inn) Mint Indalrd imilldr* contain «ol mattrr nt lra«t to a »iindl rttrnt Hip 

nnititr litav la* liatinlrmlv at Hyp of tn«k If liaimlrtt llir irll I* Atlntnlnlrd to drtadi 
!t»rli (tom tdr aUrolar wall ami t« trtunvr (Ivp dw*l If tmte tltc white attut* Urn 
vladllltV of llir plmgiu vlr tvltlih lictntnr* Irm ndlr to itrlaih lt«rlf At tlir Mine time 
llir Aoliitr dllTtmr* Into llir urlilidoilli( tl*»Hr* wild Ittllallou to tlirni amt andtripirnt 
din o*l* I tie litoip mil turn i of a AndMamr Can*r« tlir gtralrr damage, liruco tlir inlnlr 
ha* liitldi t« tin with rMrlit of damage. (,| It tlir «lu*t par mertlrncr In t.fidUpnAtiif 
to tiidriculo»l* ‘llir 1 1 .* r infill rflett* of aoI M may dp m-nliallrrd dv nlmiillnurottt 

if Imde itntt* at AI(OII). or MgCOi although the Inttrr air lianufiil 

whim liiliatnt alone It It AiiggrMrd Hint tlir ir«pr»|hr Andilrt romdlnr to fottit 
nionotllUatrt width atr datiuir** ‘ John ’I Mint* 

A*dr«te*U hodlaa In Ilia •pulunii a Mmly of apaclmeni from fifty workpra tit an 
A Alta Moil mill. |f W. IllMWtN AND A. lUflllKMI AND StMACMAH. J 1'itlh IU(I 54, I -I 
(1H ll) *‘llie Inlialatlou of a«drt(ot iliitt In lilid couch* Iratlt to the n|>|n aranc*’ of 
atdrMoth dmllrt In 4N out of f*0 woikrr* ctaiml ‘llir t|«ilnio It atwa\t mmodt lit 
cdataitrr It may ir«rinMr rg« allmiiilii 'I lie iMwIlrt arnit to I>p Mm ntnll *>t ilr|>o 
altdm on tde a*dr»tot ddrt ot an Vr Conti anMancr rtalintntrtllty IliPtrll Notudrulo 
dacllll Weir fotnul In anv of ldr*p <a«r* John ’1 M\raa 

ICiaarltnonlAl liver itatronU from id«ta oil, Cvan. J. I’m aon J. fit/A fl.irf J4, 
ft 13(11' II) -I Ivrr lirtltwlt vra* |.| n.tiu r«| In taddllt ami tat* dy tlir |ntia|>r||toHrnl 
llljrt Holt of Adair oil llv maidhulntt tlir tlo«r* It It |,o««ld1r to J'lmdicr all ttagrt from 
amtr tirtrO'll 1 o tliidotit ‘f dr |>ol«mioiit attloii of tlir mm cauliingmlo ir*dlun of 
Altaic oil It Vrry allidt llir llvrr wat not lluit adrctnl In ollirr aiilmalt JIM 
Tha afferi of alia on ga title Aacrellott and motility, W. Moaaatt, IdinaMia 
C'a Iff J, AM 24, m ftaflTmi— Ilia clllclrtity id ollt lit IndldllliiB ga«lilc kmrtdm 
H|i|>rat* to drar Amur rrlallontti||i to tda ilr|ttrr of «atli of tdr con*titnrnt fatty acdlt, 
Ir** Attdl oil* In III! Ilioip cltu Imt ‘Ida Klat|ontld|i drtwrm cfUcIrnpy ami A|» «r 
ami vl«iO*ltV 1* lr«t AUnltlfaiit Of rrlatrd AtldMautr*, only firr fattv ailit* aIiow III 
dldlloiy |iro|iritlr« Oil dliululidr* tdr tr*|mn*r of tdr Alommli lo food or nttirr Altlo 
»lau< r» dill tmt to tlir i Id 1 1 of lilttamliir Oil Inlildlt* doth jityi Ideal ami < lirm aIImiii 
latlmt ot Antrtdm* It* rttret ittmt almo»t ctitln W altrr It da\rt tdr Atmimcli It 
illmluMir* tdr uiotlllty *>f ardlmdvdila ‘IdecITrit on ia*tlli' imitllllv It not Arcmnlary 
to It* ClTrct lilt ATI rrtli.li l{ Arc lit* nrirtMiy to a«tumr tdat oil aftrr ali*<ir|i||nn Ptrrtt 
Miinr irtlialnliiK Inllurmn on tdr gaMtlp irllt ami tdp motility, nr tdat It dadt to Hip 
foMitallou or tdr lldrfatlon of aoiiip Atidtiamp wliklt act* lit a »liiiil4r itntmtrf 

Clitdagog action of a fa w dadvAtlvAR of tdo alltdiallo Aar Ir a of low inatACtilar weledt, 
ItlICNNK UlAHhol , It, CtlABONNAT, M, MaKININ AND It, WAtt/ f fn,l 1,’f !(,■/ 

100, Ift O(ltMI) A Allldy wa* tnadr of tdr cltrrt* on tdr cluilaKou action cait«rd dy 
»nd«lltnlliof vat dun fnoii|it ami atom* for tlir Cl amt tdr CO.ll tmni|i In CI.CCO.U, Con 
lltt «ioii*l (I) ‘Hip tliolagoB aitloii itt«i.|K-ar* wlirll llic CO. II itotiii h nidairit dy ail 
amdtr, ale or Mr irmio (3) lliClf«CO,tl cait»r« an liumnjlatr ami lnovriful clmlavor 
atllon Imt ||* lotklly It too Rirat f«>r a oiodmard *lmly ; *ly« dir in a y nr, i|,.-r idnitdnl 
Ido dll la ry flow dutlmt I lir wild « I7.ft kg ling Imt wat lomtdrlrly liiactlyp In (dnea 
ot I it. wIlU iitttvf it»RV, »ly\n1l«, cyamwctlc, Rlymnhc and timkmle acid* dad mi 
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effect ifl 1 gr doses with dogs of about 20 kg ; hippurie »ad had a very distinct action 
on 2 animals (3) Of the compdi in which both group* arc replaced at the same lime. 
EtCl IS complete!? inactive but FtBr or Ct! increases the cholagog action wheo large 
doses are used CHCi, and CCL arc completely inactive. Albert L Rawlins 
The cholagog action of chlorine derivatives of acetic add. Etienne CfiABxoL, R. 
Ciiaronnat. M McXIXrl HD R WaTTI Compi rend toe. hot 106, 17-8(1931) — 
There is no close relationship between the cholagog action and the no of Cl atom* in the 
Cl den vs of AcOH AeOII. ClCH.CftH. ChCHCO.lI and Cl.CCO.il were toted in 
molecular!? eqmv doses of their Ka salts, the acids represented thus amounted to 
0 40, 0 CO. 0 80 and 1 0 gr mp AcOll had no cholagog action, CICH.CO.H gave 
const, results, at least doubling and sometimes quadrupling the flow of hile and at the 
same time increasing the concn CJ.CHCOiH liad no action: CUCCOiH doubled the 
biliary flow and increased the oonen of bile from 2 70 to 3 15 Albert L. Rawlins 
Respiratory stimulation by sodium onlSde. C. Hetmans, Jean J Bocceaert and 
L Daltrsbamie Com pi rend toe hot 106,52-4(1031) — Two senes of expts. with 
dogs show that the stimulating action of Na>S on respiration is large)? reflet from the 
carotid sinus and is only aery slightly due to a direct stimulating effect on the respira- 
tory center Albert L. Rawuxs 

Carotid sinus and respiratory reactions by cyanide. C. Hetmans, Jean /. BoccK- 
aErt and L DAt-tarnANDE Ctrmpt rend toe hot 106, 54-5(1931) — A senes of 
expts. was performed with dogs in which the cyanide was caused to act solely on the 
carotid sinus and then solely on the centers. The results show that the inhibitory 
action of cyamdc on respiration i* due to the senotisencss of the carotid sinus to cyanide, 
and not due to the action of the cyanide cm the centers Albert L. Rawlins 

The hypoglucemtc action of aatfur. Sulfur mineral water*. I. Daxtel and M. 
Popesco Ditzeu Compi rend toe hot 105,100-7(1031) — The action of sulfur water 
cm dogs and normal and diabetic patients is contrasted with the action of distd water 
In all cases where the sulfur mineral water was used there was a pronounced diminution 
of blood sugar, while distd water had no effect. The authors believe that the hypo- 
gluctmic action should be attributed to the Colloidal S and ll»S la the water 

At-BCKT U RawiXns 

The action of commercial glucose, comparitxrely administered by the digestive and 
intravenous methods, on the glycogen content of the liver, heart and mnsdes. D 
Snacr. M Popesco and A Craipalbanu Compi rend toe hot 106, 112-5(1931) — 
The glycogen content of the Iner, heart and muscles was detd. with 12 rabbits adminis- 
tered com glucose by digestive and intravenous methods following a fast To increase 
the liver glycogen the digestive method is more effective than tbe intravenous while 
to increase the glycogen content of the muscles, and particularly of the heart, the Ultra 
venous method is incomparably superior Albert L. Rawlins 

Pharmacodynamic action of hydrogen sulfide introduced into the digestive tract 
f KxreTOWja Compt rend toe hoi 106, 125-8(1931) —In a study with dog* the 
following behavior of H.S was demonstrated large doses introduced into the intestine 
mst cause an acceleration of respiration and then cessation with death resulting, 
the blood pressure is raised, the heart rate is lowered, with an increase of amplitude; 
artificial alkalosis, acidosis and the injection of morphine increase the toxicity of HA 
alkalosis having the greatest effect. The mechanism of the above actions is discussed 
The absorption of H.S is greater m the small intestine than in the Urge intestine HA 
shows analogous but less distinct behavior when introduced by mineral water 

Albert L. Rawlins 

Action ot iodine, calcium and magnesium Ions on the osciffometnc index and arterial 
pressure m transcerebral dielectrolysis. Georges Bodrcuignon and Socrats 
ELioporLos. <>mpf rend. 192, 379-82(1931), Compt rend toe hot 106, 454-8 
ViASl), a G Bourguignon. Rev Act metope 5, II, ISO. March-Apnl 1929 

«n .n , . Albert L Rawuns 

null as a surgical anesthetic for neurological operations with observations on the 
nature of its actum. J F. Fulton, E G T. Liddell and D. McK_ Riock } Phi" 
maeol 4Q, 423-32(1930) —For cats and dogs 0 5 cc. per kg administered intrapen- 
toneauy was sufficient tor surgical anesthesia The motor cortex still reacted to elec, 
sumuiatioii. From this fact, and from other observations (of chop licking, salivation, 
vomiting, indicating an effect on the medulla, and of absence of excitement and a re- 
semblance to natural sleep) it u suggested the site of action of Dial is m the hypothalamus 
and medulla C. RfEOEL 

C £°W ! actKm ® f 5 ?°(Phine as revealed by addiction studies. It G 
Barbour, D b Gsego an p L. & Hunter J Pharmacol 40, 433-50(1930) —Three 
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of 4 dogs after 7-10 weeks on morphine showed a basal metabolism higher than normal, 
and this high value dropped on withdrawal of the drug Basal N excretion was de- 
creased, although total N output increased Carbohydrate combustion increased, fat 
combustion decreased It is suggested that narcotic action may be due to inhibitory 
impulses arising peripherally from the calongcmc stimulation. C. Riecbl 

The reaction of iodates in vivo. L. C Maxwell. J. Pharmacol. 40, 451-5 
(1930) —Lethal intravenous dose of NalO, was 100 mg per kg for rabbits A dose 
of 75 mg caused appearance of toxic symptoms (convulsions, spastic paralysis, irritation 
of mucus membranes, albuminuria) The toxicity of the lodate increased in the presence 
of Nal The toxicity apparently is not due to liberation of I in the tissues C R. 

Unnary sulfur and thiocyanate excretion in cyanide poisoning. Ralph G- Suren 
and Russell L Malcolm J Pharmacol 40, 457-71(1930) — Rabbits on a const, 
diet were allowed to breathe HCN fumes for certain periods for a number of days 
Inorg , and conjugated sulfates, neutral S and thiocyanate excretion m unne were 
detd Neutral S increased dunng cyanide administration, the increase being accounted 
for by excretion of thiocyanate Inorg sulfate decreased in most cases, so that total 
S was the same, or less An increase in total N caused an increase in N S ratio After 
intravenous injection of NaCN 61-100% of the cyanide given was recoi ered m the unne 
dunng the 1st three days as thiocyanate Conclusions Increased unnary neutral S is 
due to detoxication of cyanide rather than depressed oxidation processes Thiocyanate 
formation is the principal method of cyanide detoxication C R 

Hemoglobin production, H. The relief of anemia, due to milk diet, by feeding 
amino acids. David L Drab rot and II K. Miller J Biol Chem 90, 531—13 
(1931) — The effect of the addn of ammo acids relatively free from Fe to anemic rats 
on a whole-milk diet contg 0.2 mg Fe per day was studied All the prepns were free 
from Cu and from other heavy metals Alanine, alanme-HCl, histidme-2HCl and 
HCl alone had no effect on hemoglobin production, indicating that m this type of anemia 
the relief of achlorhydria is not essential (cf. McLester, J Am Med Assoc 95, 719 
(1930)) Arginine and Na glutamate rapidly produce continuous hemoglobin regenera- 
tion Tryptophan. Na aspartate, pyrrolidonecarboxyhc acid and a prohne mixt 
from hydrolyzed gelatin produce a temporary increase in hemoglobin production It 
is suggested that the effective substances act as a source for the synthesis of pyrrole 
rings for the heme mol ; the absence of either Fe or of these substances produces anemia. 

K. V. TmMANN 

A study of electrolyte equilibrium in the blood in experimental acidosis. Henry 
N Harkins and A Baird Hastings. J. Biol Chem 90, 565-95(1931) —The effect 
of injecting 2-3 cc N HCl per kg body wt. into dogs was followed by CO,, pu, ion 
distribution and refractive index measurements The acid caused an anuria so that 
v ery little of the excess Cl was excreted The pn fell to G 9 and in 2 cases to G 1. Hy- 
perpnea began 20 sec after the start of the injection, but respiration became normal 
again in 1 min., while the pu had not returned to normal in 3 hrs or more The respira- 
tory center was not inactive, as shown by response to minimal elec, stimulus, and hence 
the Pu is not a respirator)' hormone The distribution of HCO, and Cl ions between 
cells and plasma was according to the Dorman relation throughout (Van Slyke, Wu 
and McLean, C A 17, 3 (MG), even on the acid side of the isoelectric point of hemoglobin. 
The refractive index of the serum was increased, and the water content decreased. 
The water-content of the cells, however, and the Cl contents of both cells and serum were 
increased. Two expts. on blood tn ntro gave essentially similar results. K. V. T. 

The comparative effect of strychnine in the normal and dehepabzed frog. J. T. 
Priestley. Proc Staff Meetings Mayo Clin fi, 71(1931) — Liverless frogs showed a 
vxacVrau to a green dose til -strychnine that was more than twice as severe as that given 
by normal or splenectomized frogs Partially dehepatued frogs were distinctly more 
susceptible to strychnine than normal or splenectomized frogs. R. C. Wnxsov 
(5-Phenylethylamincs. I. Mescaline and mescaline-like substances (Slotta, 
Heller) 10. Some synthetic bases similar to ephednne (Cherbuliez, et at.) 10. 

Johannessohn. Frtt 2. Kinin e in de geneeskundige PracbjTt aan de Hand van 
de Gegevens der Pharmacologie. Amsterdam: Bureau tot Bevordenng van het 
Kmme-Gebnnk. 210 pp. 
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r C. BLAVcr AND «1 A LETTER 

An outbreak o! food poisoning in Staffordshire. L The clinic*! manifestations. 
E S Clayton and V E Milne But M'i J 1930.II.OS1-5 IL Bacteriological 

investigation. John Menton /5><J CS5-C — A report is given of B limited outbreak of 

food poisoning due to eating pie made from pork infected with hog ch olcra baaU us. ^ 

TJse at buffers la determination ot color by means ot tiUninm trichloride. IL 
O L Evenson and R II Nagel. Ini Eny Ckrm , Anal Ed 3, 107-0(1931), d 
C A 22, 37SO —Analysis of food colors by titration with TiCIi is made fairly accurate 
by the addn of properly chosen buffer catalysts such as Na citrate or bitartrate. 

' JI r. Lectolo 

The Tiscosities of alkali solutions of pure wheat flours and their relation to^praetical 
baking research. Theodor Bitcur wttti Robert MCllee. Grams amp NCcttter 
KoIUh4 Z 54, 191-210(1931) —The viscosities of 005 JV KaOH solas of wheat flours 
are const after 2 hrs and were detd at 20" with a La wa creek faffing body viscometer 
A standard comparison may be made by comparing the viscosity of a soln in 0 05 Jv 
NaOH contg enough flour to contain 1 g of gluten per 100 cc. The gas-holding ea 
pacity of dough was detd at 32* with the Tdlmann app The following relation was 
found to hold for the wheat flours tested (Tetggarknift X standard viscosity l/Bread 
vof (199 g flour) = const., where Teiggarkraft «» the difference between original and 
final dough voL Arthur Fleischer 

Bakers’ yeast. L Influence of age upon the fermentation time of the yeast. 
E Rosenbaum Z Untrrsuch Lebensm 59, 007-12(1930) —The mamif. of yeast 
cake from beet-sugar molasses is described. Analytical data on 20 samples of yeast 
are given. The moisture contents as detd by heating 4 hrs at 105-8 were <--3/o 
High moisture content is assoed with poor keeping quality. Keeping quality was detd 
by the time required for the cake to soften when heated at 35". the times varied from 
55 to 105 hrs. The N contents varied from 1 81 to 2 52% of the dry substance, 
corresponding to protein contents of 41-38-57.25% The fermentation lime » 
the time taken by a dough of standard compn pressed into a mold of 6*cd dimen- 
sions to nse 5 times in succession to a height of 7 cm above the mold The sum of the 
5 periods, or total fermentation time, showed great variation. 176-271 nun _ The fer- 
mentative power of the jeast decreases rapidly on storage, but deterioration Is reduced 
by storage at low temps C. R. Fellers 

Development and heat economy of the gas bakery oven. W. Rarss Arch 
H’drmeinrt 11, 381-6(1930) — The development of the various German types of gas 
ovens for baking bread is discussed A successful gas oven will not imitate the models 
for solid fuels, but must have a mm. of wt. and good insulation H W. T 

M il k considered as a complete and biologically balanced food. Raoul Lecoq 
B uff jot hyi aliment 18, 481-509(1930) —A renew A Pamneau-Couturb 

The pigments of milk. Martln Lundbosc Biochem Z. 231, 274-89(1931) — 
The natural yellow color of butter fat is due to carotene, as can be ascertained by the 
carotene spectrum of the unchanged fat The tintometnc detn of the carotene accord 
mg to Lovibond is unreliable because of the very mm quantities present. More re- 
liable results are obtained from studies on the sapon residue Five cc of a freshly 
prepd. 20% ale. KOH is used for the sapon. per g fat. and the sapon Is carried out for 
45 min. over a boiling water bath in an Erlenmeyer flask provided with a long reflus 
tube. The reaction mixt. is dild with 10 vols. of 11,0. and this is then extd 4 times 
wiUi V* its vok of ether The combined ether exts are dried 2 hrs with anhyd Na»SO< 
and evapd. at 50-55*. the last stages in vacua The residue is transferred quantitatively 
to small measuring cylinders with small quantities of anhyd. chloroform, and the tintomet 
nc detns. are made on these sol ns. For this purpose the chloroform soln is layered over 
SbCU soln , and the contents are carefully mixed and examd in the tintometer Direct 
extn. of the milk fat is impossible , the extn of the fat with petr ether from milk acidified 
with lactic or acetic acid is also full of difficulties, since the acid destroys the carotene 
when the petr ether is evapd. S MoRCUtrs 

■Determination of milk fat. A C. Anderson Z Unlersuch Lehenrm 59, 600-2 
k f detn. of fat in milk which is in an incipient state of decomps., sepn. of 

the fat as in the Roese-Gottlieb method may lead to low results because of sapon., even 
u KiCt,Ot has been added as a preservative It is preferable to use the Schmid 
Bondzynslo KaUlaff method as follows Ten g of milk is mixed with 10 cc. of HCk 
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d. 1.19. and boiled for 4-5 min., heat is applied as gently as possible to avoid discolora- 
tion After cooling, the mixt is extd with 10 cc of ale , 25 cc of Et,0 and 25 ec of 
light petroleum as m the Roese Gottlieb method C R. Fellers 

Determination of the milk proteins, m. Proposed modified method for casein. 
George M Mom Analyst 55, 147-9(1931), cf. C A. 25, 1597— The following 
modified method is proposed for the detn of casein Dil 10 ml of milk with 50 ml of 
water which has been heated to 40-42* Add at once 1 5 ml of 1 07 N AcOfI and 
stir by rotating the contents of the beaker 4 times against a stimng rod After 20 
min add 4 5 ml of 0.25 JV NaOAc sotn and filter after it has stood an hr or more Wash 
promptly and det the N content of the casein by the Kjcldahl method with Na alizarine 
sulfonate as indicator in the final titration The directions are given m detail together 
with several important explanatory notes W T II 

The determination of the calcium, magnesium and add-soluble phosphorus of milk 
by means of trichloroacetic acid filtrates. George p. Sanders J Biol Ckem 90, 
747-60(1931) — The proteins of milk can be completely pptd by mixing 4 vols of 10% 
CCbCOjH with 1 vol of milk The filtrate can be used for the detn of Ca and Mg 
with a high degree of accuracy, and 1 working day is saved in the prepn. of samples 
The procedure should also be of value in studying P combinations in milk with particular 
reference to casern and lipide P In several milk samples 68 4 to 81 9% of the P was 
found to be acid sol There was no definite correlation between the amt of acid iasol. 
P and the casein content, but in general milk high m casein was high in acid-msol P 

A P LornROP 

Determination of the volatile fatty acids in the milks of the cow, goat and 
sheep. Vittorio Borra Peduilna rmsta 39, 102-0(1931) — In the course of his in- 
vestigations on the On gin of the anemia resulting from the use of goat milk, B made 
comparative analyses on the quantity of volatile fatty acids present in the milks of cows, 
sheep and goats The Reichcrt-Mciss! no for the milks of the goat, cow and sheep was 
7.72, 3 68 and 2 55. resp . while the Polens'te no was 3 76, 1 49 and 0 87, resp G S 

Simple calculation of the limit of value of the microscopical examination of milk for 
tubercle bacilli. D R. Wood Analyst 55, 179-80(1931); cf. C. A. 24, 5337.— With- 
out concn. (and the concn methods are not really successful) from 10 to 500 bacilli per 
cc. can be detected by microscopical examn If cases are excluded in which there is a 
bulky deposit, characteristic of tubercular mastitis complicated by streptococcal mastitis, 
and if the attention is confined to milk giving a normal deposit of not more than 2 5 
cc. in a vol of 100 cc., the microscopic detection is limited to the detection of not less 
than 10-50 bacilli per cc. and is. therefore. less than 1/500 as sensitive as the biological 
method. W. T. H. 

Crystallization of lactose in sweetened condensed milk. B. Segal. J. S African 
Chem. Inst 13, 33-10(1930) — The texture of sweetened condensed milk Is a function 
of the size of the lactose crystals In the cooling of condensed milk during manuf 
the immediate production of a large no of crystal nuclei, rather than the growth of 
crystals around a small no of centers, should be the aim B. C. A. 

Studies on the use of dry skim milk in manufacturing ice cream. C. D Dahls 
and J. I. Keith Ice Cream Trade J. 27, No 1, 33-5(1931) — When dry skim milk of 
good quality was used in place of condensed skim milk in ice cream mixes contg cream 
and milk, the resulting ice cream scored as high as the condensed skim milk controls. 
When dry skim milk was used in conjunction with butter, the score of the ice cream was 
lower than when cream was used Mixes contg. butter and skim milk powder yielded 
the desired overrun more slowly than mixes contg. cream and powder From the stand- 
point of flavor, texture and body dry skim milk of good quality can be successfully used 
as a substitute for condensed skim tniUc in mixes contg. cream, and fluid mdt os a sousca 
of fat One half lb of dry skim milk can be successfully used in one gallon ice cream 
mix under the conditions mentioned. A. 11. JoUNSON 

The causes and prevention of cream feathering. F. J. Doan. Creamery and Milk 
Plant Monthly 20, No I, 33-8(1931). — Fresh unhomogenized table cream rarely ex- 
hibits feathering in coflee. Creams which have become acid on account of fermenta- 
tion and homogenized creams are susceptible to feathering. The feathering of homoge- 
nized creams was shown to be due to fat clumping. Homogenization of cream in 
such a way as to prevent fat dumping reduced the tendency to feather Cream for 
prepg. homogenized table cream should be fresh, of low acidity, and should be pas- 
teurized at 160-62 “F. for 30 min. or, if a flash method is used, at a temp, of 175®F. 
The cream should then be homogenized at the same temp. If single-stage homogeniza- 
tion is used, the cream should be rerun at once while hot at about 1000 lb. pressure. 
When a two-stage machine b used, the pressure on tha second valve should not be in 
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cier<ss of the pressure on the first If feathering cannot be prevented by these pro- 
cedures certain salts such as Na citrate, NallCOi and Na, 111*0, may be added The 
amt of these salts to be used vanes bat 0023 to 010% will usually be sufficient The 
salt should be added pnor to homogenization A H. Joitvsos 

The hygienic supervision of butter. A. D'Ambrosio Ind cf»» minerals t jeajjj 
10, lCy-71(l'*T0) cf C A 24, — On 134 samples of butter taken between Decem- 

ber and April when the cows were fed with dry hay, only 8 had the value of the sol 
volatile acids under 20 Teed, such as grass, richer In volatile acids, produced 
butter richer in these The stage of lactation has an effret on the production of nch 
nulls After the period of the colostrum, the quantity of the volatile fatty acids de- 
creases from a very high figure to normal Other conditions, such as cstrus, weaning of 
the enlf etc , affect the compn of the mill. Many controlled samples of butter gave 
the const- limits Zeiss nfractometer reading at 35* 43 2-19 5, sol volatile acids no, 
20 8-3515 i n sol volatile acids no 11-3 0 R- Sansove 

New methods of analysis of oils and fats, with particular reference to butter analysis. 
S FxciiLM iso G Port* Alti III coniretso na: ckim pura op/Jicaii 1930, GST-" — 
Three and a half g of butter is melted and filtered, then the sapon no., sol fatty acids, 
fired fatty acids, 1 no . mol wt and n of fixed fatty acids arc detd . and the fixed fatty 
acids are sepd into a group contg capryhc, capnc and oleic (linoleic) acids not pptd 
from soln in acetone by KOI l and a group contg launc, mynstic, palmitic and stcanc 
acids pptd from soln in acetone by kOH The 1 no. mol wt. and n of the first group 
are ealed From the 1 no the content of caprylic and capnc acids and the av. mol 
wt of these 2 acids in the mist, can be ealed The n of the first group, for all grad'* 
of butter tested, was 1 4510-1 45fX) at 25*. palm oil gives 1 4391-1 43SO E M S 
Analysis and composition of vegetable parchment used for packing dairy products. 
Fait, A*lt> Analyst 55, 149-C1(1'U1) — The following detns were earned out on 41 
com samples of parchment paper, w ater, ash. water sol ext. reducing material such 
as dextrose, bursting strength (wet and dry). wL per ream and power to support mold 
growth The methods used are desenhed and the results tabulated As a result of 
these detns the conclusions drawn arc The moisture content should not exceed 10% 
The bursting strength, as detd by the Ashcroft tester, should be at least 25 lb pet 
sq m for parchments weighing 25 lb per ream and 18 lb per sq in for material weigh- 
ing IS lb per ream The strength immediately after being wetted should be at least 
33% of the strength of the unwetted material The ash should not exceed 0 45% and 
the water sol ext. 1 30% The percentages of reducers in the water sol ext. were 
ealed as a guide for the detection of added sugar Certain standards adopted by 
Germany (8% of ext and 3% of ash) are considered too high, being due probably to 
the addn of sugar and salt- An unduly high content of ext renders the paper par 
ticularly susceptible to attach by mold. The water sol ext from genuine parchment 
consists of the decompn products of Iignocellulosc and can be characterized by methods 
of Cross and Bevan TV T. H 

Fatty acids and component glycerides of Indian ghee. R Biuittaciias.va 
T P Hn. ditch Analyst SO, 1C1-?0(1'J31) — Ghee is clarified butter or cream used 
in India in place of butter which, because of climatic conditions, is not suited to Indian 
methods of cooling To prep ghee, the tbicl scum that forms on boiled mill when 
it is allowed to stand in a warm place is slimmed off, mashed aDd churned with added 
cold water toward the end The resulting buttermill is removed, and the residual 
fat is heated gently in an open pan. strained and stored Two samples of cow ghee 
and 2 of buffalo ghee were analyzed, one sample from a stall fed animal and the other 
from a pastured one in each case The butter fat content of the cow ghee was similar 
to that of ordinary butter The Reichert Meissl values and the % of butync acid 
were toward the lower values obtained by HUditch and Sleightholme in butter from 
h»ew Zealand cows, but the oleic acid content -was normal The steanc aod content 
is higher in the fat from the stall fed cow than from the pastured ammil. and the palmitic 
acid value is normal for butter fat or beef tallow The corresponding specimens of 
buffalo ghee were not very different, although there is distinctly more butync acid 
which corresponds to somewhat higher Reichert Meissl and Kirschner values The 
most apparent difference lies in the increased content of steanc acid and the presence 
of arachidic acid Broadly spealing, it would appear that the main characteristics 
of the fatty acids in a fat are fairly well defined for a given species of animal, subject 
to mmor variations due to varying climatic and feeding conditions With respect to 
the glyceride structure of the ghee, it is of the mixed heterogeneous * type There 
is no evidence of segregation of any fatty aod into a simple triglyceride. and all the 
satd tatty acids are found, m more or less the same ratio, m each part of the fat- It 
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Is doubtful whether tnolein is Present in appreciable amt . and the tnpalnfltin or tri* 
stearin pnvnt must l>e small if any. The 4 fats studied were of first quality, com- 
parable m flavor and odor to the best butter fats. W. T. II 

The botany and chemistry of the soy bean. \V Riepe avo B RrwaLO LanJse. 
IVfj .Vi 110, 2*U vOt(PVO) -Sewn samples of sov twin raised m Germ inv an lirzed 
N ft 07 0 CO, protein JO ,VJ 4 1 37, fat 11 ti7 17 30 and phosphatide* l 02 2 53*®. These 
fleam* are nducid to a basis of 12^ 11,0 John R Hiu. 

Determination of moisture in soy beans. L. Jolson Mint Umv U-ti Extrtme- 
Orient 13, No ft. 1 AKPli'B. t'timir & Industrie 25, 145(1031) from a study of dry- 
,ne at 100 -ft and at 120 -Ml*. of distn in presence of xy lene. and of the effects of the 
fitunevt of grinding, wt of samples and temp and tune of dry me J concludes that ail «i 
methods Rive satisfactory ra suits provided the conditions are prop.rlv sv lee ted and 
strictly adheixd to He recommends Rnndtns to pass a l ft 2 5-mm mesh m-vc and 
drying > r > g fur SO min at IJO* Dry me at l IX) .V requires 5 xS hr* and should not be 
continu-d to const wt A I'vnvLU,’ CotrTl’RR 

Mineral, nitroeen and fat content of some varieties of mature bean seed and of 
string beans. J 5s McHarouu and \V R Rov J Xutnhon 3, 470 Sl(193l).— * 
Twalvs Mmpksvvrrc analysed for protein, fat. etc , as well as for mimral content lloth 
stnns hcans and ripe beans are very nch m mineral csuistitucnts and S It is probable 
that the curative properly of beans for Itcn ben is assoed with their relatively lush 
mineral content C R I rixrRs 

Carbohydrates of the lotus rhirome. Ti.iro Taeauvsim anti HaTuunao Yoko- 
Yavis, J Agr Omt Set J-tfun 6, b70 2(PVJ0) —The lotus rhirome is a common food 
m Japan Mast of the sugar fraction was non reducing sugar I roin the hot ale ext 
of the rhirome powder sucrose was isolttrd Raftmose. gal ictr^e and g-alactanc could 
not l>e detected The polv saccharides were mostly starch and cellulose Y K 
Vitamin B content of raw and canned beef. Yosmo Umisiiio Imp Zootech. 
Kxpt. Sta (Japan), fluff 25, 12 pp (1A50) —I or normal growth of rats, the nun dadv 
requirement of v itamin It is supplied bv an ale ext of 20 g raw or 40 g canned lieef 
The vitamin B conunt of Cannes! beef is not diminished during storage for 4-5 yews 

K Kn>tTA 

Detection of the onset of decomposition in meat by the content of ammonia in tho 
form of salts. F, M LirtKRSaiEio Z. Untersueh Ltbfium 59, 5'><>-ux)(U>30),— 
The effect of Nil, g-as from a leaky Nil, system for cold storage on the appeirance 
anil quality of meat is «! "scribed Nil, contamination may be detected by testing 
the rinsing water with Nc&slcr's soln In conducting the GI isMuanu Uochwarg-r 
test (C A. 24, :UXi1) for incipient putrefaction and for the detection of Nit, in flesh, 
L. recommends that the outer ami inner portions of the meat l>e examd. separably 
tn ikt. whether the meat has been exposed to Nit, gas or has been dressed with NH, 
salts os preservatives C. R Tellers 

Citrus fruit production in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas. Hamilton p. 
Tuu’B asp W. ll Pan vo Texas Agr Kxpt Sta . /lull 419, U) pp (l'.VW) — Very 
complete pomologies!, phyrs and them data for grapefruit, oranges, lemons, kum- 
quats, tangs runs, etc, arc given l'or grapt fruit, total sol. solids range from S.3 to 
ID Aft. f’Knrs from 5 b to 7 0, total acidity os citnc from 0W to t t. pu from 
3.1 to 3 3, protein from 11 42 to tl M and ash from 0 l‘t to 3 0 C.K I ellers 
A dd to sugar ratio In oranges. D J. R van Wijk. J. S African Clint Inst 13, 
52-S(llK50) — lvxnmn of 3 tvpical varieties of oranges shows that maturity as com- 
monly judged from the ratio, acid degree -> Ilnx of the juice, is unsitisf ictory. A l letter 
liasis of cotnpatiwan is the ratio acid "calcd sugar" (where ealed sugar -degrees 
Bnx—acid — 1 75) The value 1.75 it pit scuts the contribution of extraneous mitter. 
other than acid and sugar, to the d of the juice and i> fairly const for all samptes 
examd. jy q 

Banana— a challenge to chemical investigation. U yon Lofsrcke J, Chm 
MueaU 'H ,, KvT 7-13(PX!0) — nan anas soften on ripening b 'cause iif the change of proto- 
pectin into pectin When ov\mpe the pectin has changed to aculv Kthylenc has 
little rITect on ripening bananas except on "dormant fruit " II man a v megar compares 
Mrorabir with cuf.r v m-gir Ripe banana flour has sonic therapeutic value Bananas 
*** *” "!’ IRMn •' and C and also contain B. O and K Ann NtCiiiiLSoN Hird 

8 2l ld carbon dioxide upon transportation diseases. Cjivrlfs Brooks. 
J’Ayt.^itt wgy 21, HX>(P)}t) — It u possible by the use of solid CO, to secure a CO, 
content of the atm of a car within 30 t>0 mm which wall check rotting and softening 
much as would a 30-40* drop in temp It is essential that the gases 
cape within the next Ib-.l lire, or injury to flavor may result, especially with peaches. 
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red raspberries and strawberries Dewberries, blackberries, eh erne* and plums are 
more resistant to injury Grapes, sweet corn, peas and beans offer the greatest promise 
of beneficial effects without harm to the product Josp.nl S Caldwell 

Photoictinty of honey. J Sim Z. Unlcrtuth I^ftenin. 59, GOG— 7(1031 J : cf 
C A 23, 222.1 — The possibility of Ra fit the ash of honey was investigated by piano* 
the ash as well ns natural honey in both gtass and quartz containers and subjecting 
them for 30 days to contact with photographic plates Other samples were irradiated 
with ultra violet light and Rfintgen rays and similarly exposed AU results were neg 
for Ra C. K Fellers _ 

A rapid method lor the determination of crude fiber, U. H. Piteanen and E s 
Tomi-La Acli Chem Ftnnua 3, 85-0(1930) —The Weede method consisted in treat 
mg 3 g of the crude fiber with ether to remove fats, boiling for */* hour with 200 CC 
of 1 25% HjSO*. filtering and washing until wash water was neutral The residue was 
boiled for tour with I 25% KOH. washed, dried and ignited The process too* 
several days due to the colloidal nature of the soln obtained and the difficulty la nltra 
tion If the vot fell below 172-181 cc. on boiling, the analysis showed 23 01% crude 
fiber (theoretical 20 03%). while if the vol was 223-227 cc , the result eras 20.53% 
A later method involved the direct neutralization of the acid with KOH so that a large 
excess of KOH was present during the second boiling The results were always high 
The proposed method was to reflux 3 g of finely ground fiber with 60 cc. of 5% HjSOj 
and 160 cc of 1IiO for '/« hr The flask was allowed to cool somewhat and 20 cc. of 
23% KOH was added with a pipet. After refluxing */» hr . cooling, filtering on as 
bestos, washing with hot IfiO, with 1 . 25 % acid. again with hot IhO, and finally with ale 
and ether or acetone, the residue was dried at 105* and Ignited S A Karjala 
New procedure In the chemical Investigation of fodder and foodstuffs. J. KOwiO. 
r Bartscuat and B Steveel. 7. Untertuth Ltbenm 59, 604-72(1930) —The 
deficiencies in the normal methods of recording the constituents of foodstuffs are enu 
roerated, and a systematic scheme is presented for analysis and sepn. into the following 
groups water content, fat (TtiO ext ). etude protein (amide + pure protein, both 
HiO-sol , and sol or insol in 2% 1ICI), water sol carbohydrates (acid as lactic acid + 
sugar reducing flowers before and after inversion + dextrin + residue), starch, proto- 
cellulose and hemicellulosc (including bemipentosans); a -cellulose and o lignin includ- 
ing c-pcntosans, insol lignin, culm and subenn. mineral matter (HiO-sot , and sol 
or insol in 2% 2ICI) The results of analyses of wheat, flour and bran are tabulated 
as examples C. R. Fellers 

A new method for the “sand determination” In the presence of tHicIe add in feed 
stuffs W. Lepper. Land w Vers Sta. 110, 305-11(1930) —Five g of the substance 
is ashed ox-era small flame. Twentycc N'aOH (15%) is added to the ash in a Pt or porce- 
lain dish which IS covered with a watch glass and heated on a water bath for '/» hour 
It is then washed into a beaker, dild totOOcc .and lOOcc 1IC1 (l -1) is added to it The 
mix! is stirred and filtered and the ashed residue u the ‘'sand " John R Hill 

Report on the work ol the laboratories of the Central Experiment Station on feed- 
ing I. Bioenergetics laboratory. J LcrtvsB and A Augubt. Bull toe hjl 
oilmen! 18, 328-39(1930) II. Biological chemistry laboratory. M jAvnxm 
Ibtd 339-43 IIL Physiological laboratory. L Randow. Tbul 369-89 IV. Lab- 
oratory and experiment station for investigations on livestock feeding J. Alquie*. 
Ibid 390-435 A review of the investigations earned out to date in the various labs , 
the results of which have already been reported to the Fr. Dept of Agr A P -C. 

Fodder and quality of milk m meadow fertilixation with calcium cyanamlde. L. 
Hermann MiUkwtschoft Forsch 9, 142-60(1929) —In a study on feeding fodder 
from land fertilized by Ca cyanaraide the changes in acidity, density and fat content 
were observed Georce R. Greene anx 


Inanimation of nitrite and sulfite in the presence ol one another in meat products 
(SzabO) 7. v itamins and palm oil in margarine (Epstein) 27. Determination of Cc. 
Mg and P m feedstuff s (Morris, eta!) 7. Determination of cholesterol and lecithin 
Evaluation of egg products (Tillmans, et cl ) 11B. Treatment of canning wastes 
'.wit peroxide for oxidizing or decoloring (of cereals, cereal products. 

. err c 27. Waterproof fibrous products for making milk bottles, 

m c U _h‘ ^*4^, 23 • Apparatus and procedure for spray desiccation of milk 

tu. s pat. l,794.B,8) 1. Obtaining proton material from seeds (U. S pat. 1,794,105) 


Fumigating flour mills with nicotine vspors. Brabbndek Elbrtromaschinen 
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Ges Bnt. 337.311, March 1. 1929 A web of paper impregnated ruth nicotine is 
heated (as by passing it between elec heaters wlfich are at a temp of 300-350°) with- 
out causing ignition but with carbonizing of the paper App is described. 

Bread. Standard Brands, Inc. Bnt. 337.930, Oct. 11. 1929 A small quantity 
of urea (suitably with conjoint use of urease if desired, which enables a lesser propor- 
tion of urea to be employed) is mired with the flour, ) east and other mgTtdients, and 
corn sugar, pure maltose and other sugars can be used in doughs contg urea, with pro- 
duction of a satisfactory crust color A small quantity of a sbghtly sol acid substance 
such as mucic acid (with or without an adrauture of acid Ca phosphate) may be added 
to counteract the effect of liberated NH> on the Pn of the mut The urea, urease and 
mucic acid may be preliminarily distributed in a filler such as flour, sugar or corn starch 
or soy-beau meal (which when used as a filler supplies urease) 

Diastase baking powder. CarlII Mever Swiss 141,861, Feb 4,1929 Maltflour 
is mired with powd. dextrose, preferably maize dextrose 

Milk sterilizer. Bercbdoreer Eisenwerk A -G Astra-Werkb Ger 517,217. 
July 11. 1929 

Apparatus for sterilizing milk and similar treatments. Bercbdorpek Eisentverk 
A -G Bnt 338,422, Jan 0, 1929 Structural features. 

Apparatus for pasteurizing milk, etc. Isaac E Colvin, Grant N Manison and 
Ht'C.O G Walters (to Pfaudler Co ) US 1,794,670, March 3 Structural features 
Apparatus for pasteurizing milk. Cornelius Mortensen U S 1,793 631. Feb 
24 Structural features of an app with jacketed tubes 

Apparatus for drying milk, etc. Hans LOber Ger 514,785. Jan U, 1928 
App with roller dners for milk and colloidal liquids is described 

Thin bnttle shell material for encasing ice cream, etc. Willis D. Thompson 
(one-third to Carl H Crawford) U S 1,794,741, March 3 A compn , which is 
bnttle when chilled to below 22°, is formed of a suitably selected asphalt mixed with 
over 3 times as much paraffin and with a small proportion of stearin 

Butter. E. G. N Salhntus and E S Salbnics Bnt. 337,778, May 7, 1929 
Whole milk or cream, during its passage from a centrifugal drum, is subjected to a 
vacuum of different degrees in different parts of the app (vanous details of which are 
desenbed) Cf. C. A. 25, 546 

Purifying butter, margarine and other fatty materials. R. Bendlin and O. Ur- 
basqi Bnt 338,053, Jan 9, 1929 Cleansing and working is effected by extrusion 
of the matcnal into vermicelli-like threads which are immediately broken up by a jet 
of water, and the matenal is then passed to a settling vat and afterward is centrifuged 
The washing may be repeated and alk or acid solus, used if necessary. The procedure 
may be applied to removal of excess of salt which has been added to butter as a preser- 
vative App. and vanous details of procedure are desenbed. 

Preserving meat by brine injections. G Beisser. Bnt. 338,011, July 29, 1929 
Various details of app. and procedure are desenbed relating to injection of brines such 
as those contg NaCl, sugar and water in specified proportions into the vascular tracts 
of meat carcasses such as those of pigs 

Meat-curing composition. Ernest H Wright. U. S. 1,792,561, Feb. 17. A 
meat-curing material is obtained by distg. hard wood at a temp of about 23-70° and 
discharging to the atm the gases released at these temps , and then gradually increasing 
the temp to about 4S0° and condensing the vapors evolved at these higher temps. 
App is desenbed Cf C. A. 24, 2513. 

Apparatus for sterilizing fruit juices. Bernhard Hue Swiss 143,205, Nov. 18 
1929 Addn to 133,461 (C. A 24, 443). The juices axe heated by immersed electrodes. 

Treatroenf r>f tnsts as d vegeiiWes. F Kiss ast i C. B’fsr. Bnt 327,-422, Jolj- 
31, 1*129 For storage, transport or ripening, fruits or vegetables are placed in cham- 
bers of metal, glass or other matenals provided with apertures covered with permeable 
matenal such as rubberized fabnc of such character as to control the diffusion and de- 
pendent concn. of gases such as O, COj and CiH, in contact with the fruits or vegetables. 

Preparing fresh fruit such as citrus fruits for market. Ernest M. Brocden and 
Miles L. Trowbridge (to Brogdex Co ) U. S 1.795,275. March 3. For preven- 
tion of blue-mold decay, the fresh fruit is treated with a warm aq mold- inhibiting sola 
of an alk. hydroxide (such as a 2% NaOH soln ) having a degree of alkalinity at least 
as high as that equiv. to 2 oz of Na,COi per gal , and sufficient amt of the soln. is al- 
lowed to dry on the fruit to exert a decay preventing a ebon Cf C. A. 24, 174 

CeDulosic coatings on articles such as fruits and vegetables. George W. Beadle 
(to Ceffacote Co ). U. S. 1,794,751, March 3 A hqmd hydrated cellulose prenn 
such as cellulose xanthate soln is applied successively to different portions of the arti- 
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ck completely to cover it, and the article is then treated successively with a sola of a 
neutral salt such as (MliltSO, and ?n aeul soln such as lljSO* join, and ts washed 
and dned App is dc«cntnd Cl C A 24, 22*)2 

Preventing blue mold of fruits such as citrus fruits. E*kbst M. Dbocdex and 
Mitts L TsoMiatDGB (to Ilrogdex Co ) U S. 1,781 34(1. Teh 24 In ptrpg. fruit 
for the mac Let it vs treated with a warm &q mold inhibiting sola such as N»iC0» 
<>i a degree i»l alkalinity at least as high as that of a soln. of Na,CO. 2 oz. peT gal- of 
tvattr Cl C A 24, 1*01 

Apparatus (with a plurality of superposed conduits) for roasting coffee, cereal*, etc. 
\\ u L I'ltn-urs and Janes R Xc*t (to Maxwell House Products Co ) U. S. 1.793.- 
00'*. 1 eh 17 btructural features 

Punne bases from cacao, etc. C P. nornatNUB* & Sohitse. Dnt. 333,057, Jan. 
7 PUO Natural materials auch as cacao are ritd. with liquid SOi (suitably w a ro- 
tatable pressure vessel at a temp of af>out 4*>*). and by filtering and cooling an ext 
ae thus (irefiel a sciln of theobromine and caffeine and a layer of sepd fat are obtained. 
1 h< < vtti mi) be repeated several times (preferably at higher temp . such as 100-103’) 
lia dust may be simiUilv extd for olitaimng talTrine and theophylline, and tnrn- 
tu « is also made of the extn of ground cacao shell*. The material may be preliminarily 
treated with an all soln Cl C A 25, 775. 

Irradiating chocolate with nltra-nolet. Eaxsr OrrEXirniv Swiss 14I.SG2. April 
9. 1929 
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Technoiogy and Industrial research. O. Moktsss CaouUkout Cf gv-'Ia-percln 
28, t 5-0(111.11) —A general discussion vs given of the importance of research as evi- 
denced by various cases which arc cited. C. C- Davis 

Our 1 foreign trade in chemicals In I WO Ono Wttsov Ini. £ng Cktm- 23, 
4ol>-4Ua31) Q C. 

American Society for Testing Materials, Standards. 1 9 JO, two part*. 2214 pp — 
Standard stvafica'ieni are given for open hearth C-steel rails; manuf. of open hearth 
steel girder rails splice bars of various types of C Steel . track bolt* and spikes of 
various kinds of steel steed screw spikes and tie plates, nroctural steel of various 
type-k and uses nvtt steel for boilers and for ships, boiler and firebox steel, steel 
plates of structural and of flange quality for forge welding, billet-steel and rad-steel 
f°" cn tc rre < 1,0 » c rmrn l bars oold-drawti vteel wire for concrete reftifoicrmeuf. com. 
hot rolled Jar steels com cold finished bar steels and shafting, C steel bars for rail- 
way springs with and without special Si requirements C-steel bars for vehicle and 
general purpose springs sibco-Ma steel and chrome-V-steel bars for railway apnngs 
M „ wiw an ^ * pnn * s l0T rjl, * a l'»- C-steel and alloy steel forgings and 
8nd s,3bs fo , r topnK*. quenched and tempered C-steel and alloy-steel 
, 2 C ?! B ° U ?" d , • C steel car and tender axles, cold rolled steel axles . 

f^r f-Mcc! wheels for railways, ««1 ures and callings. C-steel castings 

and kb-weldcd and seamless steel and lap-welded Te bmler tubes, welded 

flanks p ’. pc . C, J” 8h * nd *llnr tool steel. C steel castings tor valves. 

££?!* f. .V nSS ,< ?T i ,sh \ cn,r> alloy-steel bolting material for high temp 

l lcd atrt1 pipe **"«** and lap-welded and seamless steel pipe for 
crodurf^ P 7 ^!^,' a? gatings on structural steel shapes, plates and bars and their 
fe^nr hirt. a d ^* 3 , , ” mzed ) telephone and telegraph bne wire, tie wires. 

wl s H* nd , wtldtd wrought Fe pipe, staybolt. enpne- 
«ot,Vh? p‘ J5 v ’ TO ')Sl't Fe bais, hollow rolled staybolt Fe. common Fe bars, 

and rare Fe roU f d 01 forged blooms and forgings for locomotives 

««!„«’ ££.2““' \°S dty plg , Fe - cait r * p,pe * ad 

mS cybndCTS - aDd wheels, malleable castings. gray-Fe cast- 

kSn ^fere^Mn l bar and tension test specimen for cvst-Fe, W powder, spitgc- 

Al forijse loth ° f Ul J St* 1 *®* tk^ScT'Juba.riSrfS’; 

compm brass or ouncc-metal sand castmgs. yellow brass sand castings . Mo brume 
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TtntoUre tfveiftrnllmt are given tor: steel track splki 
oiler pi 


„„ _ . , open hearth I f r plate*, steel 

marine holler plates, cold rolled atrip tier), lirat. treated C-steel helical spring*; C- 
steel locomotive forging*. e tec rail iter! Hint link anchor chain, aiulrnllie Ain *leel 
castings, black and lint dipped 7 n coated welded and seamless steel pipe, 7ii coated 
chain link galvanized lencr fabric, cldlled tread rnst IV wlieeU, fire refined Cu other 
than lair, At alloy (duralumin) sheet, At Mn nlloy sheet. Al haw casting alloy* 
In Ingot form, A I hare and Mg base alloy castings. Mild ruitlng* of »n alloy at Lil 
M), tin 10 and I1> 10%. Cu l hi** alloy* In Ingot form, seamless Cu tut dug, ten* for 
compressive strength of portland cement mortar*, high early strength portland ce. 
ment, aand for use In lime platter, gypsum atiruthlng hoard, concrete aggregates, 
huihftns brfck and pipe, fire test* of lutlMing construction and material*, ladled lin- 
seed oil, lung oil, aoy-tiean oil, petrolmm spirit*, glailrr’a putty, dry-bleached and 
orange thrtlac*. Al t>rnn>e and An hronrr powder*, totlc Ingredient* In anti fouling 
paints, sol nitrocellulose, synthetic AmOAc, AtnOI I and I t lactate, I’tOAc, HuOAc, 
ItuCJfl. Hu propionate com site* of broken stone, broken slag, *u ml and gravel for 
highway conttrnctlon, broken stone for watrihound anil bltmninniit concrete base*, 
CaCIi for dtnt prevention, atpliatt Cement ol various prnetratlon* and for various 
uses, high- and low C tar cement* for nte cold In repair work asphalt Idler for brick 
pavement* mineral tiller for sheet asphalt ami bituminous concrete pavement*, tint- 
Implies, wooden hoses nl various constructions, asphalt lor tool covering* fuhher 
insulating tape insulatrd wlrr and cable, specification* and tr*t methods for asliesto* 
tape lor elec purposes ruhlier lined cotton lire hose steam hose, tolerance* and test- 
methods for rayon and for knit goods, test* for Cuban (Jute) raw sugar hags, chafer 
tire fabrics, thermometer* for I ngler viscometer* TenMne methods are given for 
chem analysis of At, light Al alloys, ruhlwr products and metallic materials for elec 
heating, accelerated life test for metallic materials for rlrc heating, test for thermo 
elec, power, lleiure test* of concrete , testing brick for compression, Ifexurr and absorp- 
tion, tests for resistance of fire clay brick to thermal spalling action, tests for olky. 
or Acidity, for bleeding, for hygroscopic moisture and for oil absorption of pigments, 
sampling and testing shellac, lacquer solvents and diluents, detn of Me, CO ext in 
dry lampblack anil bone black, test for ifetn of polishing lubricant In Al powder for 
paint*: sampling petroleum and jietroleum product*, tests for color of lubricating 
oil* ami ol petrolatum by means of the Union Colorimeter, test for color of refined 
petroleum oil by means ol the Sayholt Chromoineter, trst* for tliln of crankcase oil, 
for dutn of crude petroleum, for expressible oil and moisture In paraffin waxe*, for 
neutralliatlon no ol petroleum products and lubricant*, for penetration of grease* 
and petrolatum, for pptn no. of lubrleatlng oils, and for vapor pressure of natural gaso- 
line, test lor gr of petroleum ond It* product* by means of the hydrometer, test for 
S In motor fuel*, naphtha* and Illuminating oils, tests for abrasion of gravel, for con- 
sistency ol portland cement concrete, for ductility of bituminous materials and lor 
residue nl specified penetration; testing bituminous emulsions, test for sire of anthra- 
cite; test for the detn ol the *p gr , dS'/WI ft*, of creosote tractions, test for coarse 
particles In bituminous material* by means of elutrlatlon; testing asphalt roll roofing 
surfaced with talc or mineral granules, likewise asphalt stdngte* surfaced with mineral 
pantiles, analj sis of roofing felt for fd*TCompn ; compression testing of natural hulld- 
Ing stone; test for absorption and apparent *p gr of natural building stone, teat for 
water absorption of *late, flexure testing of natural building stone and of state; test 
for detg the Insulating qualities of state, testing insulating varnishes, cable splicing 
and potheod compels , Insulating paper, laminated sheet Insulating materials, and 
varnished cloths and tapes; testing sheet and tape Insulating materials for dlcjec 
strength; testing rlrc Insulating materials for power factor ond dlelec const at fre- 
quencies of ItKh-lMX) kilocycles: test for comparing the thermal conductivities of solid 
rlrc Insulating material* , testing Insulating material* for resistance to Impact, te*t 
for resistivity of Insulating miterlals, test for hardness of soft rubber; testing grease 
wool, etc , for scoured content, Identification of textile fillers and their detn In mixed 
good*; tension testing and compression testing of metallic material* lenl.ithe warn- 
mended firottUt U given for; bituminous paving plant Inspection, thermal analysis 
of steel TenUihie definition i are given for: term* relating to magnetic testing, to 
the gypsum Industry, to refractories, to petroleum, to timber preservatives, to textile 
material* and to method* of testing; the term* aggregate, coke and screen (sieve). 
7 enl.Une rules ore given for Inspection of concrete ond reinforced concrete work. 7 ent<i- 
• Bre *»*«» of standard specification* for steel track spikes, structural steel 

!i p *' 1 bolting material for filgh-temp service, high-test groy-lV casting*, 

chilled ca*wV wheel*, bronre Waring metal In ingot form, various types of condenser 
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toV and ferrule stocks, pewtland -cement. fcvdratrd L=>“ for Ftroctural i pm , 
cmeEt-coocretc sew-tr p pc. broken slag f w wutrrbcemd base and wearing c ourse. 
tiiovcl ruts or crusher m broken slag f.w watrrboaod bi*e. block foe various tvpcs 
of fi—tr pi\tnc:l rubber purr? dire*, and tolerance and test methods for gotten 
fi*— k-> of standard methods of test foe magnet* propertie* of Fe and st*rl ebrm. 
a naive.* cvf \!n bronre. test for «cftenmg pxut of fcre-diT brick. diktat and slicing 
specimen* c* concrete a the field, tr*tmg worm tcitHe fancies. amplnc and assess 
d creosote oQ. test for d-stn of creosote cC. te*t-ng eVc. insula tc-g cal* and testmg 
ru“wr pita! nets. cV i tasdir d defLmti-cs of the term and. of terms fell tier to the 
Csp«t-a indnstrr. le! met ernes, paml spcaacatices. era! and coke. teiOe materials and 
methods of testing . . G G 

Standards and spetficahuns far scnmetaEiC minerals and the-r products- Joex 
0 Caxxo J* ivsA S. McAliX****. Bmeau of Ftandardv A'«Kr-z«r~aj Fad ho 
110, <asi pp (14311 — Standards and <penatra are given few* coal and coke, coal- 
t»r products and b tnenou materials. charcoal. pctrolrcm and its trodoct*, foe! 
and i~~ — -s tT-p oTs. lubricating and tnsnlitmg oil* and [hib; arphalt and ether 
htetnecs tmtemis. «tcoe and none mined aermrs, sand, gravel and slag. sandLm* 
bnck gvpsum and other plast-r* ma g n esi te. cement and csocrett. Lme, cccetroc- 
tion work fiat {!is (lus eeetam-rs. tible glassware , Lghtmg elites and shades. 
law cbem glassware. tn jtocs . die, china and pcwvelam ware, earthenware and 
stoneware, bricks and t3cs. natural and artmoal abrasives. asbestos, chalk , oci, 
rare mmerals, precious <tanes and mntatawis. 5. magnesia. salt; graph-te. Cnampar 
and ervoL'c feldspar elici. G- G- 

Speaheanecis and maienala ccntrd for aircraft cecstmctxHu 1L. A. Racxrv 
Free. Am Sx. TeA*z 33, It_ II. 1C«-14 13301. E. IL 

Ike tela tree cents of gas, ©3 and clemnaty for mdnstnal purposes. P. Hop- 
itvsov Ccj II ml. 1 M, Ind. Gas SuppL 3(1331) — The subject n discussed from the 
mewpoct of the furnace engineer F. H Bc*cK* 

Wooden barrels c the chemical industry, n. Lotus F. Hoax den. JL'rrketr 
£J,rS5-S,13311. ri C. J.2S.1TO3. E. JL 

Research m drying hL Lraju. Ank. IT -raseuvt 12. 21-3 1331) — L. gives 
vrrr bnef d-scrptians of tie* drrmg inc e s tigitioo of rxrxxis GeTrnan drier coastmc- 
tors, and of the Moscow drvmg lib Ekwt W Ttaii 

The process of eTaporanon. A_ Y. Bum. EerVw-Z/f 34, 573-5(1331)— The 
phTS. laws governing evapn. are cLscnssed. Few smgle and mixed solvents, the rate* 
of evapn. are expressed bv the equations. y - of* and y - f t ~ t'a *>df.rT«p. m which 
y = amt- of liquid evapd. in time l, c. the ertfinal amt- of liquid, o. 3 and *. courts, 
which depend upon the con d. trees of evapn. The vahre of o u independent of the 
presence or absence of non volatile matter G G Swiaa 

Industrial poison tr.g wxfii a n2ae and cnlit substances. A.vcno Eormaxrco. 
DnJ Z. t rs jr-wlf. .Wed 14, 212-5(1431) — Cases are d-scribcd of pccsiui.r -1 with 
a n . l . n e. mtro- and ehrutrobenrene. mtrochloro- and thu. trochlcwobenuene. phenyfhT 
drarine and phenrtidme and benzene. F t iv nre KilSNOW 

Poisonmg wrth dilute tm chlonde solution. R. Zrvvnc iva H tl'inwi- Pni. 
Z rex- rerwif. ifei 16, 141-9,1331). Fkixtzs Kxasnow 

Carbon men oxide po^onme. H. Hre. IVai. Z. fri, ifri. 14, 72-SS 

(1431) — Case report. Discussion. Pi im-ts KaaSNnw 

Observations of carbon dioxide poisonings m the d. sister at Kecrode. G. W. 
raaADE Deal mt-J ITfcxx-ir 55, 13t^-S(1330) — Clmcal observations were made 
a.ter the mine chaster at Xeurodc. Al im a Ctouius 

Com parison of heat-msulatm; materials for industrial furnaces and boUerv Yicroa 
Fascros. .1 rci- R i-wu,t 12, 3-11(1431) —If i is the heat crod. of anv snbstance. 

ft- iif penm per curt voi. then foe an infinite fiilpfate the most economical mxtmxi 
(other things ecpial) is that wbch has the lowest valae of if For actual sohd bodies. 
especxaUv furnaces of sma l l chmensions. a higher power of i is required. In ctmtsnuccs 
®e. i r p does weE. m most cases k*p is still better as a discriminating qnanOty- 
_ . „ . hXvrsT W. Tttiixx 

xvosm o cable-cupregnatm* compounds. J. p. Mnj.tct>on. Frvc. Am- -S'*- 
i«n*r if zwd i 30, Ft. 11. S2s— 31(1330) — Saturaats used to impregnate the paper 
wmdmgs around the Co ecra doctor of a cable hare nsualfr contained rtsm or roan <xl 
or “°th. dissolved m petroleum oils or greases. The rosin serves to improve consistency 
and tack of the compd, secures nen complete and lasting unpregnatian and better 
ITt£EtJaa ** s^tcrant. prevents "bleeding” when the ends art cut, prevents move- 
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of tach of these) and by suitable withdrawal and redistribution of the material Van 
ous details of app arrangement are described 

Projecting hydrolyzable fluids *uch as titanium chloride into contact with air. 
John T Remey U S 1,792,929, Teb 17 The fluid is discharged into the air (by 
a device which is described) simultaneously with a surrounding sheath of another con- 
reactnc fluid such as dry air. COj or CCU in order to avoid clogging of the exit norzle 
Gas filters (or breathing purpose*. Gerhard K. E II Stance (to Otto II 
Erjger) b S 1.702039, Feb 17 Filters lor removing KHi and H»S arc formed 
with Co, Cl i on a solid carnri substance such as activated charcoal treated with Fb 
nitrate soln 

Absorbent for ammonia (a refrigerating apparatus. Ralph M Bcttinctov (to 
Fngidaire Corp ) V S t.792 628. heb 17 SrCl, and NILNO, are used together 
Cf C A 25. 1920 

Condenser (suitable for refrigerating apparatosl. Roluv M. Hvdb (to McCord 
Radiator A Mfg Co ) US 1.701 C>2. March 3 

Forming sheet Insulating material such as wall board comprising a filter cake and 
associated deposit. Frant W Yomo U. S 1,794,433. March 3 Materials such 
as fibrous pulps may be used and app and various details of manuf are described 
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EDWAXD BUTOV 

Sterilization of drinking waters at Saigon and at Cholon. J Guillerw Arth 
smt Pasteur Indo<ktnt 1929, No 10. 30-&&, Ohmir 5* snrfwifne 25, C9(193V>— A de- 
scription of the water tupply its treatment and control The water, which is obtained 
from an underground sheet w hich is imperfectly protected (tom contamination by an 
overlying lajer of clay of varying thickness and insufficient impermeability, is rendered 
perfectly safe by chlorination with bleaching powder at i corf of 0 OOOS franc per m * 
Sterilisation is controlled by counts of the aerobic and anaerobic bacteria. test for (and 
count oi. if present) indole-lomung B toh and identification of other 'pecies of bacteria 
and protozoa A Pahveau CoctuR* 

St ,Loui* has model water system. L A Day. 1 Voter Boris Eng M, 731-2. 
8t9--4(l930). d C A 24, 5S99 — This wtli-illastrated article with diagrams and 
statistics gii es detailed descriptions of the equipment, treatment, operation and main- 
tenance of the Chain of Rocks and the Howard Bend purification plants and their 
systems of distribution C. H Badger 

New York to rebuild century-old Croton Aqueduct as a safety measure. War W 
Brush Holer Works Eng 83, 730-8, 851(1930) —A bncf history of the old Croton 
Aqueduct is given aud its present condition discussed The daily demand on the munici- 
pal water system within the city w 900 m g d., while at tunes outside communities need 
f," The yearly growth of demand will average 30 m g d The present sources 
of supp!y are the Catalan system delivering COO m g d , the New Croton Aqueduct. 
Z 80 m g d . and local sources of Long Island and Richmond. 120 m g d To avoid a 
5horta ^- S)BCe * new ,ar * e source of supply will cot become available for 
at least 6 or 7 years, the weak sections of the old Croton Aqueduct will be rebuilt so that 
its present delivery of 40 to 45 m g d can be doubled The probable cost will be 
between I and 2 million dollars and the work will be finished in 1 931 C H B 

,T?^S&, coo ,^ rtia * 4M.W.000 tunnel. Earle TV Cage Water ItVrfi Eng 
8J, 054(1930) —The new filtered water tunnel, across the city. w21 follow the shore-hoe 
ot Lake Ontario It will be 7 ft m diam for more than 6 miles and 6 ft in dum for 
?n 3 I y 4 a mi /, e ! 1116 fil ? t w . ctJon wJ1 deliver 90 m g d into the heart of the city and 
m g d will be received at its western end In eddn . 60 m g d will go directly into 
8 a Wt pumps “* Vlctona Tart. A pure w ater reservoir here wfll 
,r ’ m ' » pat.aih .wrt ' 

IP. J? oI V Sndon 8015 Pm ». Edward Bartow J Am 

WMnJrflnH 23 l 267_71 (1931)— In oneof the plants visited excess lime treatment 
i? e Plant operation included lime recovery and removal of tastes and odors 
wc4^«!wa „ In f‘ hOT comprcssed “ for filter washing and ozone for purification 
were considered novelties. D it FRENCH 

Unusual construction problems met in two Far Eastern water wnrlr* M. E. 
Barnes lifter IFcri, Eng 83, 62^. 65^61(1 W) -En^e^g diSe, in the 
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Fax East are discussed Fvery building in Bangkok. located 40 km. from the rea on the 
Menam Chao Fh> a River, is built on mud This river carries enormous loads of silt and 
directly receives the sewage of Bang Vo V via its many canals and the pollution of mans 
thousands who live in house-boats. Its chief objection as a source of water supply is 
that the water is made brackish from the Cow of «<a water past Bangkok upstream m the 
dry *ea*on The water supply is taVen from a natural reservoir created out of a branch 
stream 41 tm above Bangkok. A canal, policed to prevent diversion and pollution, 
carries the water to a modem water worts erected on the outskirts of Bangtok This 
plant contains sedimentation tanks, Jewell filters and equipment for distribution at an 
equalized pressure It has proved its value in cholera outbreaks. Bv a suitably placed 
dam. a large catchment area located in that part of the Federated Malar States ad 
lacent to the Island of Singapore was drawn upon for impounding purposes. 

C. H Bspgek 

Increasing supply of mountain city uncovers some unique problems. George D 
Kokcom Uo.vr Berks £ng S3, &>*-d0(l£>30) — The water consumption of Bluefield. 
W Ya . has averaged about 1 2 m. g d Because of an IS months’ drought in 1925-6 the 
supply became inadequate Since then the storage water capacity has been increased an 
addnl 127 m g bv construction of a dam and reservoir at the mouth of Horton Hollow 
Thifc reservoir now receives also the Gravity Springs supply which formerly was tisnalh 
improperly chlomnted because of its remoteness and fed directly into the mains. The 
re«ervvur supph now flows by grantx to the Ada filtration plant, which also treats water 
obtained from a 45-m -g earth reservoir supplied bv Ada Spring The treatment Con 
st-ts of aeration, coagulation, sedimentation, rapid sand filtration and chlorination 
Ada Spring is unusual because of its sire and flow, which has varied from 0 175 m g d 
to o\ er 30 m g d Rrowoon was made against leakage through the soft limestone rock 
on which the new Horton dam was built br cle a n in g and grouting all weak spots in the 
rock and forcing cement grout into deep holes drilled into the rock to fill seams and 
crevasses. The Beaver-Pond Bailey supph, which al«o was formerly chlorinated and 
pumped direct! v into the mams, has been retained as an auxiliary source in case of inter- 
ruption to the A di-llorton development. Daily chem. and bactenol tests are made 
for the control of purification C. H. B tTCKR 

Water differences— geographically speaking. C. C. Hoiphsets. Sov&vrsi 
Water Herts J. 12, No. 11, 15(1°31) — ■It. discusses unusual water conditions and 
turbidity, acid. Te and phenol at Pittsburg. Pa . and algae at Ithaca. At Tampa, Fla.. 
300 ppm. color is removed by SO, and Cl, O. M. Smith 

How the planets affect our water supply. Caleb M. Sums. Water Works £nf 
83, 735, S47-b(l l »30) — A general discussion is given of the long-period studies of clima- 
tcilogv and meteorology. There h a greater tendency for rain in the quarter after full 
moon, especially w ith the moon in perigee, than with it in apogee. While the correlation 
between tree grow th. as shown by tree rings, t g , the giant Sequoia, and climatic cycles 
«eems to be definitely established, that between sun spot phenomena and terrestrial 
climate has not as yet been accepted C. II. B ipger 

Waterworks intakes and the screening of water. JoiinW. Cunningham. J.An 
Wafer llffltdiw 23, 25S-6d(1931). — The paper applies principally to flowing streams. 
For effective screening the design and arrangement of the intake are of great importance. 
Racks — intake screens — (2 to 4 meshes per in ) and fine screens (S tneshes per in. or 
finer) are considered with reference to their best selection and location. Some refer- 
ence is made to cleaning D K. French 

Water purification for color removal. A S. Beuruan. R H Kean and H Gvs- 
TArsos J* a/vr FriJe J 92, No. S, 121-3(1931) — Modern methods of color removal 
are briefly renewed, ard results axe given of an investigation into the nature of the 
coloring matter in water and new methods of removal based thereon. It was found 
that- (l) The particles of coloring matter are negatively charged (2) The particles of 
coloring matter are of a colloidal nature, though some of them may approach mcJ. dimen- 
sions and consequently be m true join. (3) The coloring matter in surface waters is 
essentially cirg m nature. (4) In many cases the color deepens considerable with 
“crease m /W of the water, particularly when passing from acid to alb. conditions. 
(5) The color is destroyed to a considerable, but variable, extent by chlorination. The 
excess Cl must be removed after destruction of the color in order to prevent corrosion - 
and with all the waters tested it was found that dechlorination bv nitration through 
nanular hvdrodareo removed not only the Cl. but also the whole of the residual cvjar 
Filtration through hydrodarco, without previous chlorination, removed all or nearly all 
the color; but owing to the necessity - of revnificabcm. it is usually more economical to 
remove as much color as possible by coagulation and filtration trader carefully controlled 
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f>« ormditi ms followed try chlorination and then dechlorination if necessary An at- 
timj 1 1* hew* made to find a method of revivification that will be so urn pie at to make it 
practical and economical to drcolomc the water directly by treating with bydrodarco, 
without preliminary coagulation, filtration or chlorination A I VC 

Treatment of wafer for Ice manufacture. Dana BuwkS. J*. Univ. IIL Eng. 
I apt Sta , Bull No 219, 114 pp (1D10) — Thu work done in cooperation with the 
\ tilities ite^arcli Commission embraced a study of methods for producing dear ice 
!rmn natural waters high in dissolved salts, particularly Na,CO» and NallCOj. V. ilh 
neutralization of the water with alum or 11*0, to convert the carbonates to the less 
troublesome sulfates and with the use of a specially designed ice can providing ample and 
< PVctive air agitation, a marketable ice fairly free from opaque semes was produced 
If however, the core water reaches a critical cor.cn of salts it must be reptaerd with a 
new supply A second line of attack involved the utilization of the rs change properties 
of Mg zeolite to replace J»a salts in the water with the equiv Mg compds Subsequent 
timing, followed by alum or aad treatment, produced from Nall CO, water supplies one 
from whwh satisfactory ice could 1* made II l. Out 

Gilv tailed iron pipe* for city water *upp!y. J le G*aa»t Verilag iltdedrtl 
Utff$<ruU \clkn<z4n2hn2, July 19J0. 8 pp — The requirements for galvanized iron 
piping are discussed ft should be nonptrfous A test for prrosity of the Zn coating is 
to pour a 10% gelatin soln with 1 % K,I e (CM ), «,n a part of the inside of the pipe which 
has been cut in half After 24 hrs at room temp blue spots in the solidified gelatin 
indicate breaks id the coating The thickness of the Zn JaytT should be sufficient ft is 
detd by dissolving the 2n in IJCJ (d - 12) to which 20 g SlhO, per I has been added 
Thu aad does not attack Fe A simj le app for the rietn is described a 2- to 3-cm Cu 
tube, 3 on t ,on *b *? "**" ° n 10 fit inside of half of the galvanized pipe IToper 


seating is obtained by pouring asphalt around the Cu pipe Aad is poured in through 
a funnel in one hole of a double U*e stopper dosing the Cu pipe. 11, evolved escapes 
through the other hole and is collected and measured in a bottle. A min- of 000 g Zn 
f* i *fi van ^5l Iurf ^ c ( ofW: t,<Je ! “ required. The IT* content of the Zn used 
° 0,1 ‘ w Ra,urt 01 water depends whether the Zn will be 

elective in reducing corrosion If the water causer a CaCOj deposit after some tune. 

dMnmKbed t « no CaCO, is deposed! the Zn will dissolve 
h,rdn«, a, ,l3 . Trom * n is shown that in water of low 

l.”? 1 Zo per 1 is present afteT standing J night in galvanized 
30 hrs in a new pipe even had 7 mg per I Zn gives at best a 
temporary protection ,, , r • »to«vrN 

the *>*"*»« of wiUi mam*. 

itoYAEBrs. ef flf Z. eau 24, No 1. 5-8(1031 » C R.Ftu«s 

5fsW19%u ytH 1 * 1 breU ' FraXK A , Mcfwww. Water Work l l.ng «, 5.7MVJ. 

nnhmL l,*i f ,“ e> « ‘5 ,U ' n5 « l t o f the supporting ground, electrolysis, 

itself are io!t» “ft rnarsh land and abnormal cbem character of the pipe 

itself are some causes givtnfoT the fracture of cast iron pipes C II Badge* 

Kltc^A »* ter» ia relation to the improvement of crop*. J 
K,m , Fa }, uUaS Sen* j. 423-48. 440-51 (m German) 
somoes olthflm {of sa “'Pt« °f Lttush water* and discuss** the 

i ,^r U ., Mm . pIc5 - I,e **»*« the need of t m growing crop* and 

points out various causes for the decrease in the amt. of available I C f West 

the performance of the dusolved oxygen and biochemical 
wfS pp UMl) J TraRWlXT V.S I’ub luiuk Riph Suppl. No 

a»d ??‘!lw‘"KS i «•». 1 d “r'SL. 

Cl that will emnt me **’ — Cl demand is defined as the amt. of 

-«s,ttttaaKs- aasg j tJ f 

Early use of chlorine. WtcBonv. J. Am Walt, Arioe^ e ^^t£E?f-- 
‘>f•ta'£d uttelfo BdSm“mSrf^ ia l&MaSe KbST* tL*^ m lh ' 

was invented by Dr Maurice Duyk. offioS proceaemployed 


it Toronto, Ontario. 
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N J Howard. J. Am Water Works Assoc 23, 387-05(1931) — See C A 24, 4878. 

Preammomation of the filtered water supply of Cleveland, Ohio. J W Elui3. 
J Am Water Works Assoc 23, 400-7(1931) —See C A 24,4878 G G 

Eii kmaa test for the bacteriological examination of water. Mario Macalhaes. 
Arch hyg Rio de Janeiro 4, No 2(1930), U S Pub Health Eng Abstracts 11, W. 
19(Teb 21, 1931) — EijV. man’s method employs a glucose peptone medium, to which 
the water under examn is added in the ratio of 1 8 and incubation carried out at 46*. 
In 18-24 hrs a distinction can be made between B coli from cold- or warm blooded 
animals In addn to being selective for B colt, it inhibits common water organisms and 
bears a correlation with the tests of indole production, the citrate and unc acid reaction, 
and may thus prevent contamination of water when B colt are of non human or cold- 
blooded origin C R Fellers 

Dental deficiencies and drinking water. R W Kehr. J Am. Water Worts 
Assoc 23, 214-29(1931) —A dental defect, known generally as mottled enamel, is 
described, and the location of communities m which it is found is mapped It is thought 
to be due in some way to the drinking water used by the victims No explanation can 
be given at the present time D K French 

Lead poisoning from drinking water in Leipzig. Kruse and M Fischer Deut 
med Wochschr 56, 1814-8(1930) — A clinical account is given of a recent epidemic 

Arthur Crolluan 

Water supply of a steel plant. T J McLocghlxv Proc Eng Soc West Penn 
46, 296-305(1930) — Extremely large vols of water are necessary, one ton of steel re- 
quiring 14,000 to 17,000 gallons water The main intake of a steel plant is one of the 
most vital spots. T xtremc care is exercised to prevent injury by floating dibns and ice 
Modern variable speed traveling screens insure freedom from floating material Much 
of the water in an iron region, especially the Pittsburgh district, periodically contains 
considerable free IIiSO, A considerable portion of the water must be neutralized with 
milk of lime to prevent corrosion of the distribution system Boiler-feed water usually 
is treated nver water A few of the smaller plants use a hot lime-soda process; some 
us« a continuous cold lime-soda treatment; a few are zeolite plants, but by far the most 
use an intermittent lime-soda process followed by filtration. Internal treatment is 
rapidly becoming recognized as an economical and effective method of scale prevention 

Wayne L Denman 

Softening a well-water supply. N. T. Veatcii, Jr., and B. L. Ulrich. J. Am 
Water Works Assoc 23, 272-5(1931) — The Manhattan, Kans , supply is softened by 
lime and alum. With chem softening alone a hardness of 4G3 ppm. was reduced to 
165 p p. m With recarbonation in addn this was lowered to 124 p pm D. K.F. 

Water supply for high-pressure boilers. Ciias R. Hazen. Pulp Paper Mag 
Can 31, 195-8(1931) — The formation and effects of scale and the factors favoring 
common are briefly reviewed, and the usual processes of water softening are outlined 
They do not furnish a water suitable for the very exacting requirements of high-pressure 
boilers. The prime essential of such boilers is clean evapg surfaces; this can be ob- 
tained by the properly controlled addn of NalliPO,. either in the boiler or before feeding, 
and with or without a preliminary softening treatment according to the nature of the 
raw water < A. Papinkau Couture 

Boiler-scale prevention by the use of trisodinm phosphate in modem boiler manage- 
ment. Paul Korppel. Chem - Zlg 55, 53-9(1931) — Na,PO, is the ideal softener 
for use in modem high pressure boilers It is inexpensive and efficient and requires 
no special equipment to add the softener Contact during only 1 hour at 70° is re- 
quired to cause pptn of the Ca and Mg salts C R Frllkrs 

Developments in the treatment of acid mine drainage. Lewis V. Carpenter and 
Alfred H Davidson Bull West Va Unto Set Assoc 2, No 4, 50-7(1930) — The 
acidity from coal mine drainage has created a serious problem in West Va The amt 
of drainage is approx 25% of the rainfall. Ordinarily the flow of mine drainage will be 
1000 gal per day per acre of coal exhausted and is independent of the nature of the 
season. The acidity cannot be predicted, as often one mine will give an alfc drainage, 
while another nearby will be highly acid The conversion of S to acad is rapid and is 
hard to explain by the chem process of oxidation Some hold that the action of anaerobic 
bacteria is responsible Treatment has consisted of the addn of powd hme, limy marl 
limestone and magnesite, but is not used to much extent practically. The Kaplan- 
Reger process is said to remove all chemicals in the water, forming a blue pigment but 
little is known about it Very bttJe is known concerning the details tor proper disposal 
by dilution. On a cost comparison basis, limestone is the cheapest- If allowance is 
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made for capitalized cost cl the plant, drying o l sludge and no return for xale of sludge, 
the total cost per IOuO gal is JO 90 At this cost the process is not feasible To be suc- 
cessful, the process must allow disposal of the by products. WaVNB L. DeNEW 

Eliminating odor* and nuisance* about the sewxge-dupoxxl plant. F. R. Hassles. 
Sauihvtsi 11 oJre U crii J 12, So 10. 17(1W1> —The use at 5'crry. Okla.. of SHi 3 to 7 
!bs per million gals together with an *v of 25 lbs of Clj tn domestic sewage preceding 
digestion in sep sludge digestion UsU removed f f,Sodor *nd produced a stable effluent. 

O if. Sierra 

Reclamation of treated *ew*ge. R. F Comer. J. An WaSer I {'oris Assoc- 23, 
230-40(1931) — By reclamation is meant treatment of *ucb a high grade of efficiency 
that the water as well as the solids can rrprrvnt credits in water supply economy In 
Southern C a l ifornia this need of reclamation is of the utmost importance While some 
wort has already been done, much more u necessary before all its difficulties are over- 
come D K. Fatvai 

Digestion of sewage *obds at high temperature. Theo F. D 02OIS. ifawc 
Sanitation 2, l21-t(l9Jt) — Samples of fresh sewage solids seeded with ripe sludge 
were digested at the thermophilic temp of 55* and at room temp Detns. of the nature 
and quantity of gas evolved. pH. dry solids, ash. volatile matter and no of bacteria 
were made upon duplicate simples Thirty day* was the optimum digestion period. 
From IS % to 20% more gas was evolved from sobds digested at thermophilic temp*, than 
at room temp CO* O. Cl I, and X were present. The Cll.and CO,contents fluctuated 
inversely Gas produced in either case was 65-75% combustible. A /-a of 7.3 was the 
optimum for digestion at thermophilic temps. Total bacteria present and solid detns. 
show little difference under the 2 conditions, GiLBSKT L. Kelso 

Utilization of sewage gas. H. F Kcrsru Afeuub-Buff Sthms. Vtr. Gss- 
iw2E*S5Cf f * . 10 ’ —Sewage gas from settling tanks of the city of Zorich 

(70) °00 m « annually) contained C6% of very pure CIU (30% COi. N*» and a trace of 
Htb). Fossioilitiri for the utilization of C1I< chlorination, oxidation, conv ersi on into 
fuel ml. etc., are considered in the light of recent patent literature. K- H, Engel 
T he mechanism ol the leUTued-ilndfe process of sewage disposal. E. C. C. 
Bj n' V u J S ul Pn *2? 5t> ' 22-®T(lWl) — The sign of the elec. charge on sewage 
colloids can be detd. by flocculation of suspensions of fine powder* of known charge and 
by means of cauphoresi*. Both methods indicate that sewage colloids behave as if they 
were electropositive when the fa u less than 8.3 and electronegative when it is over &3 
Sewage colloids have an isoelec. point at about ** 4 6 which ihifts toward the side of 
greater />b m the presence of electrolytes. The colloids in ordinary sewage with fw 7 4 
“I Sh'rST '■ lfrtroaf P‘bve- The bacteria of sewage carry an electronegative charge. 

COnC 5, u sufficient they are flocculated by eJectroposiU ve colloids. When 
,*? insufficient they exist as bacteria and colloid complexes, when the col- 
^i^tropositive. The success of the activated-sludge process is due to the much 
enW»d charge on the bacteria when in their state of max. actmty. The necessity for 
7 J!S Id . d ^ a S t 2 a ?^ «Uoids were electropositive and operation of 
“* ** 0 , W. H. Boyvtov 

s V-Ftr * r of aludge cirtuliboa ud vacuum degasificabon as applied at the Ce- 
CoUEyl Fr< *- l:tk Taa * «Wrr nVrir 
5W1 Course 1M0. 1M£. V S Put HeaUJt Er t Abstract* 11, S. 20-1 (Feb 14. 1931). 
„ n ZLf , s Clchume plant consists of a grit chamber. Imhoff tank with 
chamber and Miller sjphon and a sprinkling filter unit. Inade- 
filto bid d dn^^^^ t>a ? ty ’ °. Scu { e *** Caplla * fwunj o* diffiwlbes. odor troubles. 
SJSSrarf ?“?'**'*<« of Oie effluent were some of the diffl- 

S££5£| tie leones advanced tor the present hastened 

Hon and sludge circulation are. (1) That through the ctrcula- 
e “i p 32£L* bKh «• W«a«*«y to bacterial life and 


through the tank liquor <2) thorough and 


continuous mixing of the npe and fresh 


thorourfT fJr ^^ining a desirable H ion concn. and secures a 
easily liberated S thnwufh t |lfi t M aJ fiora °* ti ' *l«dge, (3) the entrained gases are more 
™ 7 ._ ^ fate . d tw?“sh the stirring action and more q.uckly earned off through the 


vents senrre ro fi-w K '‘ > maintenance of the vacuum on the gas 
»*u„ t of 5*d. 

n tie top of the gas vents can be mechanically drawn off. at 
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least partially digested, which saves addnt. labor cost Incidental to this process; (7) in 
spite ol the reduced sludge-digestion capacity the tanks arc producing a lauly well di- 
gested sludge which can be discharged on drying beds, without any fear of odor nuisance 
or fly breeding While economic use of captured gas is not considered, as the primary 
function of the plant is sewage purification, a 4-lip gas engine can be successfully oper- 
ated from the sewage gas Complete details of plant operation arc given with de- 
scription of plant units Conclusions The vacuum system of degasification and sludge 
circulation demonstrated the following advantages (1) Continuous circulation of the 
digesting sludge it advantageous in hastening the process of org decompn {2) the 
circuhtion of the sludge through the use of the vacuum pump is most economical and 
satisfactory (3) the putrefactive odor from the Imhoff tank is entirely controllable, 
(4) foaming difhcullics arc avoided. (5) labor cost for scum removal and gas vent 
control is practically eliminated. (0) the reduced sire of tank made possible through 
this vacuum system and sludge circulation will decrease the cost ol ImlioH tank con- 
struction. greatly simplify and redusc operating expenses and minimize legal com- 
plaints C K I- ELLERS 

The role of protozoa in activated sludge. Rcwurt Cramer. Ind I.ng Chem 23, 
309-13(1931), cl C A 24, 2819 — Clarilicntion of sewage can be accomplished by 
aeration if aerobic bacterial life, live protozoa and oxygen in soln arc present The 
biochcm nature of the process is indicated Material dccompd by aerobic and anae- 
robic bacterial life in sewage would remain in a colloidal, non scttlablc state if the 
protozoa did not resynthesize it F W Tanner 

Lagoonlng sludge. Edgar Whbddbb. Proc 12th Texas Water-Works Short 
School 1030, 163-0, U S Pub Health Lug Abstracts 11, S, 18(Fcb 14, 1031) —The 
sewqge-disposal plant at Dallas. Texas, lagoons the sludge drawn from the digestion 
chambers of the ImhofT tanks as well as scum from gas vents and ski timings from the 
surface of the flow chambers or settling basin Dunng extended rainy weather the 
sludge beds were filled and the digestion compartments became overloaded, and. when 
accompanied by foaming, became large septic tanks The difficulty was remedied by 
running the excess sludge Into a shallow slough or lagoon nearby. No odors came from 
the lagoon. The yield of wet sludge per million gals was 7 0-8 0 C. R Tellers 
Determination of carbon In sewage and Industrial wastes. F W. Moiilman and 
G. P. Edwards. Ind Eng. Chem., Anal. Ld 3, 110-23(1031).— The C detn of Tnedc- 
mann and Kendall (C. A. 23, 2733) has been applied to domestic sewage and trade waste 
and can be completed in 3 hr*. Results vsth carbohydrates, soap and arm no compds 
indicate satisfactory accuracy for the purpose. When org C/total N on raw sewage, 
corn proJucts, stockyards and tannery wastes Is 3 00—12 7, org C/biochem. O demand 
is 0 55-0 05 This indicates a relation between org C and 6 day Oi demand and sup- 
ports the theory that the first stage of the Oi demand curve is a C oxidation An 
activated-sludge eflluent Is In a different stage of oxidation nnd cannot be directly com- 
pared. the corresponding org C/biochem. O demand being 4 1 1 oster Den Snell 

Fundamentals of public health law. James E Bauman. V S Pub Health 
Repts. 46, 031-41(1031). J A Kennedy 

Emergency sanitary measures following a flood disaster. PaulS Tot. Am J. 
Pub. Health 21, 291-0(1031) — F. details his experiences following the floods which 
occurred on the Rio Crande in New Mexico in Aug and Sept , 1029 J A K. 

Amelioration of atmospheric pollution. Howard W Green Am J. Pub 
Health 21, 237-41(1031) J. A. Kennedy 

Legal aspects of water pollution. Leo T. Parker Munit. Sanitation 2, 129-31 
(1031). G. L. Kelso 

Precautions needed In the ammonia-chlorine treatment of swimming pools. A 
preliminary atudy. Lylr L Jennb and Henry R. Welspord Ind. Eng Chem 23, 
32-4(1031) — The use of chloramine for sterilization makes possible a high residual ci 
content without the unpleasant taste, odor or Irritating effects of free Cl With the 
recirculation of swimming pool water as generally practiced, the NII» content Is cumu. 
lative nnd reduction to NOi'occurs in certain concns These products interfere with the 
color test for available Cl. Use of an nntichlor will destroy chloramine. Excess color 
formed under such conditions should be ignored when considering Cl values for steriliza- 
tion. The apparent fallacy of this treatment should not outweigh Its advantages. 

_ „ , , ,, Ldward S. Hopkins 

Creoline as t larvidde. Duren Ann. soc. belie m/d trop. 8, 23-5(1028)' US 
Pub. Health Eng Abstracts 11, Ma. 2(Teb 14, 1031). — Lab expts made with heavy Ur 
oil showed 200 p. p m. was the min effective dosage to prevent mosquito breeding 
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The oil must be applied every 10 days It is of particular value in shallow pools rather 

C.R. Felitrs 


than in deep water 


Prowess in the treatment and disposal ©f human wastes. R. E McDotseLI- 
Uuntc Sanitation 2,114-8(1031) C L. Kelso 

Treating of canning wastes. A^ns S Y State Dept. Health. Dir. Sanitation, 
Bull (unnumbered) 1930. 100 pp ; V S Pub Health Fug Abitrcuts 11, S, 13-20(Feb 
H, 1331) —Analytical data are tabulated in 23 tables Suggested treatment plant 
doints are given. Conclusions Screening through w^ screens haring 20 to 40 meshes 
to the in is a necessary preliminary treatment in all cases and adequate treatment when 
the final diln is greater Chan 1 to 100 Forty sq ft of effective screen area Is necessary 
fora 2 line cannery discharging 100 000 gal of wastes per working day of 12 hr*. About 
SO cu ft of screenings are produced per 100,000 gab of wastes treated Trebling filters 
are very effective m the treatment of screened cannirg wastes when the rate of filtration 
is less than 0 5 million gal per day throughout the working day, and this treatment w 
adequate when a final diln is greater than 1 to 5 Rates of filtration of 2 million gab 
per day throughout the working day are sufficient when the final diln. is greater than 1 
to 20. provided serious peeling is prevented through the periodic application of lime to 
the applied wastes to prevent the prolific growth of fungi on the filter Chetn pptn. of 
canning wastes with 7-10 lb of lime and 3-5 lb of FeSO« per 10W gal of wastes ts 
stiff cient treatment when the final diln is greater than 1 to 25 Although the cost of 
constructing them, pptn equipment may be less than that of trebling filters, neverthe- 
less the cost and difficulty of operation, cost of chemicals and the less satisfactory 
effluent justify the use of trickling filters «n roost eases. Final chlorination of filtered or 
coagulated and pptd canning wastes modifies the org matter and is eqtur to the re- 
tool al of about 20% of the residual unstable org matter Final chlorination, therefore, 
permits of the discharge of filtered canning wastes into streams with final dilns as low as 
1 to 3, provided the rates of filtration of 0 5 million gal per day axe used. Final chlorina- 
tion of filtered or coagulated canning wastes also materially reduces or entirely sop- 
presses the fungus growths in the streams receiving the effluent, thus eliminating an 
objectionable result of pollution The required dov? vanes from 8 to 30 p p m- CL 
depending upon the degree of preliminary treatment of the wastes to assure a residual of 
at least OX p p m. in the effuent. Every effort should be made to reduce the water 
consumption of canneries and to present the wastage of the product so as to reduce the 
strength and quantity of wastes to be disposed of The relatively high cost of treating 
these wastes, which are 5-15 times as coacd. as raw domestic sewage, makes it very de- 
sirable that efforts be made to recover by-products from the wastes and thereby redo©* 
the net cost of then disposab C. R. FeU-FRS 

Treatment of tannery wastes (Aso*«) 29. Corrosion of steel water pipes by stray 
electric currents (Rotue) 9. Titnmetnc determination of small quantities of Nils- 
With particular attention to water analysis (Uacex) 7. Supplying artifioaDy somred 
O for ventilation (U S. pat. 1 ,733, 799 > 4. 


Apparatus tunable for filtering water through sand, etc. Harold D ElfkfttI (to 
Cochrane Corp ) U S 1,731,841. March 3 Structural features. 

Softening water with base-exchange material George Dorslowmas U S. 
1,793 GiO. Feb 24 The water is percolated through a granular bed comprising Egad* 
or brown coal contg an ei changeable alkali metal until the latter IS “more or less ex- 
hausted." and the bed is then revivified by percolating a XaCJ solo, through it and 
washing it. and is then further used for water purification. 

Ease-exchange compounds. Ge'Ckrju. Zeolite Co Bnt 337, 7C8, July 27, 1929 
Reaction u effected between an alt. metal silicate, an alt. comp d of an amphoteric 
hydroxide and a non-alt. compd. of an amphoteric hydroxide, to form a gel including 
substantially the whole reaction mixt.. t g . a soln. of A1 sulfate contg added H t SO«U 
mixed wnh a 1,'a silicate sola, and a sola, of -Vi alumina £e is added. An add or caustic 
alkali or both may be add'd to the reaction mist- and the use of Sa zincate and other 
materals b also mentioned. The gel may be dried and washed. Cf C. A 24,909 
IT e . *ff? aratcs - Walte* II Grzew (to International Filter Co), 
u b. March 3 Various structural detail are described of an app. operating 

gravel “7“ 01 wohtic material superposed on a layer of non ieohtic material such as 
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Dctsesrsr water resols ceetisEss taw- nA.rr 

pric'd c t;s. L Ejlsxs. ui Eu - - 

I>sr_ 2, \ Kxts coiLscataocs are fir'ciwi cf ax app. cf tis percrd ciaoocts. 

of t*~i r Ascribed is Er.t. SJaIXH (C. .4 33, I9CS* 

A^inss fx ps i pa fceCer feed «Sr by srii:«aix, tS. EbwoaP J. 
Enxx. C. & I.7At3So-6. Morei 3. Visxs strsctsral dctdl* are descried. 

Ftrrc:^j tersj. Jean Scsxsdiu. Sires HlijT, ilix ^4, tSX\ F=m=j 
ts rnTtcKiJ is water tfitss br adds. of H.-CrO» isi a cu-ni Is tie as iq. 

■— -t » c l K^CiO, ard ccCobJllI t-tO; b adird Cf C .4 32, 75?. 

pyr-- t ?; far e ? a bcdera. Firs lUmaitca. G<r iiUS^.Ds-S,!?^. 
CoD-uis are adid to tie *aa wired » ties cafe to drpcstt its fsr. by ieatrsp raisr 
prrsssre. before adssssaoc CU tie beiZirra. 

Daiibcx bcx fx wfiieiSTCSi; mss. Josx F. H nxrv IT S. 

MarciA 

Sends? taxi Err rrscas; Std~ tts ss*i^. Gcstat K_ Rocct Cass 
Felt CeO- V. S. 1.^143, Mas* 5. 

Appantrs for ecri-tixss ts ri water ti. A. T Lnts. K. P Gjlnt 

asd R. R. TAHArsxxcn Br.t 33Sj?:S. Not 2S. tS£A Strecrcsl fiattres. 

T- i 1 — ; waste bpxi ts r r so te b£& ssffrr. Ccntisrs, Ltrv, S. tv Jooaa 
o! S> Fam.'' - Br.t 537^33, S^t 2. ISS. Tie fifsx ts is tratni wsi lai 
r—.'-l eectral oc Terr iaL is tie pttsscs cl tie SO, tufa!, as br tie ese t> 

getier cf ZtSCS *e MfSO» NiESO, is! HjSCX. asd cc cssj tie caimiis part cl tie 
i settles tct Tie rxssst &px ts ties trratrd rti casstar ■> ~n ~~ ts lie rreesx 
cf *Zttr Mr sii est2 it ts »i ts fteafri - Si tea, wies 3s, OH'-, or Jlf.OS 1 ! ard 
tie rest cf tie S setti cel 

Rtcctts^ c2 te waste water. FjoiTiSrs Citnus, Swiss I4V33, Sept. 
4. 192}. App for tie sops. of OH*. cC *sd ptr.-tes frees waste water, t s ob-iff-i a 
reTebnss fr s i with estrssil ensporrsesta. is 4rsrOi 
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j j 'srcasissiLS.i.'cm.’X 

Scsssj cf rrsslt* cf Germs jcC asoTysea ey ts 1531. Less. Z. Ftetsrtr* - 
e— ir. rVipat j a. Cvdoxi SS,5J7-S\7»CC'. — Tie dr-pree cfxuioitriai tie FA\ asi 
ROkcSsS are rre: n tiNriir fxs. ILE. Strata 

Tie tes^nsr? correctors is tie irdrecteStr ssetied cf rrechjxial ca^jjs cf 
soils. Ohih Rrama. AO fbirw 31, So-K3,4SIlb. — A stair a rxuV cf Carters 
sfwts; tie oxb. Kabns cf scCs br esc cf a trfscxtsr. SeC sayesaas cf a 
pirtxslir soil at lisrrest cecess. tut at tie sase trrsp. w-~ cot pore aissoai rteii 
wies tie tecr.-cerreecoc factor cf C.3o es apposi at aT cecess. Ccccordaxt resells 
are cbta— ed cclr wies tie ccrrrctx-s app Ted e$ cccgtiraibr scsiEes at tie Sower raspe 
cf tieirdrecetortiasaitirb^berrArpe. A <nfr s-s ca> er r tr cp cc tniur e» sssarstrd. 

M. S Atctas-'x 

Visiis cf tie ceCcrdd mfsrl d tmsei fms tie soils cf tie >f : i — -. C r est ar 
tsd Cedi stws. R. S. Hcucs ro Gns Eatsorox. 1‘. S. repc. Ap, Eisi 5iZ 
339, l-SJClSoO'- — A 'pecalirdestjsrdAf.tAtrris descried tswiit tie sol erJeessecs 
•ere prepti. A 73’-^ «epc. cf tie eoConiil cratemf frrer tic-e sespesoxes was ct Cased 
by cars cf a sspeicestrispe. Tie cru-ois dsirei frets tie nsxs sas^ia cf act 
sores jio» a EKKf casn-gr. lei tier- sbrw as ipalr nrisf crerpesce be twees 
tie iLdaest setors. Tie Iirpest a=t- cf ccCowiii e-^— ts F — ■* ts tie B ioriots 
Tie H arc coccs. ts cc tie acai safe is ail bet 1 tcres-c. Vlti ftw exKpCMCs tie ers- 
catter. S asd P are cost aicssisst is tie A borers. SCS nrass wpi d^ti cs 
cos? cf tie Chester precis, wlttrsi tie trtre b tree for tie MHies a-, 1 Cedi *errs. 
Tie actor; bast consstrcsts nrr is tie Ma-s precis ts tie Ktrr n-V ta> tier 
Taratxcs ts tie Cwrx asd Cbd precis. Tie F<A cest k ixpier Es tie brx 
borseis* cf aZ 3 precis. Tie reltsre ercstosoy is crepe, cf tie c.Ijw^ cf 
sores ts caid. asd dscrsBod. Tie C-Eonis cf tie dLfrresr soiu sorios. art. Es ratroi. 
xery ddsest. If tie sores are amrpri is tie crier cf tie r*Sa tie erier 

beevees Mass. Leecaudtews. Cie<trr asd Cedi Tis= crir alas gererdlr iclds for 
tie 4 m,\T cvrstxttests d tie reepr-ed ciaoact^ cf tie teliCoc k is-t Es ere.* 
i tie S.Q: EAA caCo. Tie tsru- as* txTais? 

J. S. Ituts 
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Interaction between ammonia ml sods, ai a new method of characterizing *o3 
conoids. Axa* Nath Itw S*2 Scw~-t 31. W-7(1<131) — Sods react roy itort* 
with bates. Fquil conditions can be reached (jaicUr only when a Urge excess cf a lk a l i 
is added and the exerts removed hr feachmg or hr pfta as some inaof. comra. Con? 
plctely ur'atd soils still combine with an amt- of MI) which may be considered n;LiT 
to the base-exchange capacity The method used lor NH. adsorption Cone its of planni 
the H said sod in a Cat di'h in a vacuum desiccator oveT A’ NH«OH for 2 cayv The 
dish is then removed and placed over 90% If .SO, in vacuum fey 4S trs. The Mil 
retained i< detd br dutn. sntb lime The pn raters of seals cemtf CaCO, are abor t the 
same after dil aad treatment and fulwrqvent NHj salt! as for the soil m the natural 
condition hi S- Asterasov 

Icveshgxtions on the organic matter of tod*. Their detemmatian and then 
importance as nitrogen rt serve x. Yr>cnvT. Htavricx avn Ciroi'' Aw*. w 
a free 47, <i54-7I(I®3Vf — ffumic oatenzi* nrd from a sod vary w 7th the cbm. nature 
of the all. solvents, their concm.. the temp and the reaction time The ocean, erf the 
alb soln u«ed affects the cos ca. of the humus. High alb, concns. break down humic 
material and too weak solos. produce variable results. The humic materials and hum ns 
reduce 01 A K permanganate solas, in a fanly const- manner The combinations cf N 
and their probable role m soil fertility art summarised. The necessity of stating gee* 
eselv in soil analesrs, the existing humic and N combinations is emphasised. The 
detection and detn. of humic materials are essential. The hnmate solns. obtained were 
analysed for total and soL humic materials by oxidation by K permanganate. If it is 
wished to study the ammonifieation of sob org materials, the extn. in the cold far a 
protract rd time with a weak. a!k soln is preferable It is advised that SO t erf finely 
ground, decalcified sod be agitated mechanically fer 2 hrs. with 500 cc. of 1% soda soln 
followed by 24 hrs. standing with occasional shaking by band. F V. . MaaSH 

Some methods for detectmg difference* m aod organic matter. Etncon C. 
Shorty U a Dept. Ap. Tec* BiM 211, 1-25(1030) —The dark color of the alt. 
exts. of soils is not due to the absorption of O during the process of extn, and such color 
cannot be considered an indication of the presence of phenolic compd*. Differences in 
the shades of color of humus eat*, are proof of differences in the kind erf erg matter, beta 
comparison of the depth of color of the exts. cannot be used as a measure of the epnntity 
of org matter present. The N la the various fractions of an all. ext ci a soil and the 
quantity of O absorbed when air is passed through the eat vary with the sod. The 
presence of 2 classes of org nitrogenous compels. in soils is indicated. These are china 
and its denv . glucosamine, and some member of the indole group The results of aad 
hydrolysis of sods from a N standpoint and the use of ale, water and alternate ale. and 
water extn. are discussed as cleans of showing differences in sod org matter The 
formation of aaophemne when some sods are heated with FhNHi is described, and this 
formation is suggested as a means of showing the presence ce absence of some as yet 
unknown org sod constituents. A short discussion of a no. of general reactions that 
may be applied to sod exts. or fractions, such as the pyrrole and finoresmn reactions, 
are presented. TV. H. Ross 

The replaceable cations m the sod and the plant K. K. CcDSOtx. Vdobmne i 
Urmbat {.Fertiliser: and Crops) 2, <64-75(1930} —A chernozem sod was satd. with the 
cations. Mg, Ba, Ma, Co. bi. Ou and H. It was used in pot expts. — 700 g per pot — 
on mustard with 'a complete fertilizer and without No crop was obtained with any 
one of the enumerated cations. In another sene s of expts., with the same sods, 10 g 
CaCO) was added, and the exptl. plant was oats. No mop was obtained from Ba, Ki and 
Co sous. A small crop was obtained with the Cu seal (0.39 g of dry matter against 5-4 t 
on the regular chernozem sod with CaCOi). a slightly better crop— 1 56 % —from the 
M g sod, and 1 6 g from the Ma soiL The H sod gave a normal crop The next senes 
of expts. was conducted with solid satd. with Mg. Ca, Sr. Cd. Fe** and l‘e Al and 
H. AD pots received a complete fertilizer and one senes received also an addn. of 
10 g CaCO»- At ithout CaCO, no cr op was obtained from the Cd and Fe*** sods, 
some small yield was obtained from the Mg. Al and H sods The Sr sod gave just as 
good a Crop as the sod satd. with Ca, which in turn gave just as good a crop as the 
chernozem. Apparently Sr can replace Ca in the nutrition of plants. The pots which 
, C ° 1 f aT * a crop With all the cations, except Cd. The crops on the Ft** 
““ te ’ X*** small, and on the Al and Mg sods they comprised 50% erf the nor- 

mal Thus the Ca cation is one of the most important exchange cations from the stand- 
nutrition. From earlier expts. G cites the effert of a K-satd. sod. AVith- 
out t-a the K was not available. On K-satd. sods only CaCO, brought about a normal 
crop, addns. of CaSO* had no effect. This is due to the aad reaction produced by the 
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for ma tion of HjSO*. It was also found that part of the Ca mar easily bo substituted by 
Mj without any 111 effects. J S. Joffs 

Determination of the percentage base saturation of soils and its rales in different 
sods at definite Pa values. W H Pierre and G D ScarSETU Sal5nrt»ll,9'i-lU 
(1M1) — A comparison is made of the base satn. of soils when detd by the Ba(OH)j- 
XI I, Cl method and by the Ba(OAc)j-XHiCI method The Ba(OH>i-XH«Cl method 
jives appreciably higher total exchange capacities than does Ba(0 \cV Soils that have 
been limed show much smaller differences by the 2 methods. Soils of various origins at 
like p b iilucs may show considerable differences m percentage satn In general, highly 
weathered soils such as those from the Piedmont Plateau and of the Coastal Flams have 
a lower degree of satn. than do those from the Coastal Flam Black Belt and the GLiCtal 
and Loessial Province There appears to be no relation between org matter content of 
soils or the nature of the bases present in the eaehasge complex and the pseroenuge base 
satn. at like pa values. The aviditr or strength of acids present vanes with different 
soils. In general, highlv weathered soils have weaker acids than the less weathered 
ones. There b a good correlation between the and-ty of sod aad* and the percentage 
of base «atn. of soils at Pr 4 SO MS. Andersov 

The buffer capacity of soils, methods of determining it and its practical value. 
P. KranNsm .111 mim:t Jimff AtzJ L^kJ~ Gc-y^Je’H 9. .*-1(4(1929) — K 
detd by the method of Jensen the bn'kr capacity of the loess like sod in the vxanitv of 
Gorki. The effect of microrelie! on the buffer capactv and the variations in the profile 
were studied. At the same time the exchangeable bases were detd be the Kappen 
method as well as by the hvdrrJvtrc aciditv The Chmatioa honroas had the highest 
buffer capacity, the ehmation h orisons. the lowest When the clav (particles <0.01 
mm.) was removed, the buffer capacity was practical! v rero. The humus portion of the 
soil b high in buffer capaatv With the increase in buffer ca pa cite the base-exchange 
ca pa ate is increased. The higher the buffer capaatv the higher the fertility of the sotL 
On the slopes the buffer capaatv is low m the depressions it is high There b a corTeli 
bon betwren buffer capaatv ard brdrnlvtic acidly J & Jofre 

Soil iddity and its practical significance. I ns V. Malhsxbb. 5 Afnan J. Scu 
27, 2o3~0 Q (lP30) (in S. Afncan Dutch) — The causes and effects of «od aaditv are 
reviewed Exchange aaditv b detd. according to Daikuhara (C. .4 9, SX>) with methyl 
red (or phenolphthalein) as indicator (cf also Cov ef cf , C .4 24. 5PW). the method 
consists in shaking ICO g sod with 250 cc. .V KC1 soln for I hr . filtering and titrating 
with 0 1 .V NaOH Comparative results of this aaditv with Pn are given for several 
sods. The hydrolytic aaditv (Kapper. Bodenanditlt. Berlin UhN) b detd. by titration 
after shaking with Ca(AcO)». it b always higher than the exchange aaditv A table 
for some 150 P. African sods of different natures gives *7- rock (>0 01 m m.). clav -f- 
hemus. Pn and both aciditv values. Of the total. 33^ is in the neutral class (pa >A09) 
and docs cot need Lme Ttirty-five To b weakly add (A 50 to A 99) and needs slight Lme 
addn-d sandv The exchange aaditv b a good usd-caboa for thus n-ed , it b higher for 
the humus sod than for the cbv sod because of buffer effects. The same holds for the 
stronger add sod groups (I9^c of 5.CO to 5.4*1 pg> As a rule lime b ahravs required 
for soils with more than 2 cc. aaditv Special cases of fertil. ration arc discussed. The 
type of crop grown b a decisive factor »a the matter of Lming. the most aad-sensitivc 
crops are corn, barky, sugar beet, cabbage, beans, pvas and lucerne The amt. of Lme 
required fox improvement of the soil b d-scussed and methods for calcn are given. 
Manv references are included. B J C. van per Hosyen 

Active sod aridty and crop yields. I. T. Soldatov A wunfi. stmff. Afcaf 
La'tiv Gcvy-G~K 9, 14I-65(1P29) — From a series of field expts. in vaieacs rotations 
the relation between the Pn of the sod and its crop response has been established; for 
rre AW * 0014. for cats 5 05 * 0 090 and for potatoes A92 * 0.13. J. S. Jorvs 
The potassium thiocyanate method fer determining sod acidly. Yctata Eaaro- 
sairs J /«p .l r , try,* SJj (Japan) 1. SA-S(1930); cf C. .4. 16, ISA— Treatment 
of sod with an ale. soln. of KCXS produces a red color if the seal b more add pg 
ASS, and the depth of color fs proportional to the aaditv of the soil At the same p a 
values, the color increases with exchangeable add. tv. since this b accompanied bv in- 
crease in AljOi and Fe-Oi and decrease nCsO and MgO brought into exchange. The 
exchangeable Fe*** of sods b therefore considered respnnabk fora part of the exchange 
acidity. Krrscra 

Change in sod acidity. E. Paasch. Z. F^iiesetmedAf. DZvgavg «. SB, 

S29-26{I9oO) — On Lmed sods green manuring lowered the pa about (XA-I 0. Physio- 
logically aad and alk. reacting fertihrers increase acidity less. Barn e arn rt d-d cot 
produce increased addrty. U. B. 
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Colorimetric determination of p n value* la alkaline «oiI». P. Kamermak J. S. 
African Chem Inst 13, 60-03(1030) —Colorimetric method* for detg Pn value* gave 
unsatisfactory results Discrepancies arc probably clue to hydrolytic eflccts brought 
about by the increased water soil ratio necessitated by the prrpn of a filtered soil ert 

B C A 

Production of soil carbon dioxide. Tn. Oeiiler Z. PJlanzmernAhr. Ddugunj v. 
Dodenk 9B, 41 6-21(1030) — Ported ventilation of soil in pots produced larger amts of 
CO t than was in soils not so treated Increased COj production resulted in better plant 
growth Aeration of soils by tile drainage may result in greater production of CO, 
through the decompn of sod org matter and thus increase crop yields II B S 

Temperature variation of cultivated soDs. Otto IIbosbr. Z. rflonzcntrniftr 
Dun{un[ u Hodenk 9B, 262-07(1030) — Soil temp at various depths has an important 
influence on plant growth The change in soil temp at the surface, at depths of 6, 
17 6 and 10 cm with respect to air temp from January to July, is reported. During 
July tbi temp o( the surface and 5 cm depth was slightly higher than the av. air temp 
At f 7 1 cm depth the temp is nearly equal to the av daily temp , except when rapid 
changes in air temp take place At 30 cm depth the temp is a little lower Variation 
in daily soil temp is also caused by rain, liming of soil, cultivation and covering with 
straw and paper II B SrEMS 

Organic compounds associated with base-exchange reactions In soils. W. T. 
McGforce Ana Agr Dipt- Sta , Tech BuU Jt, 21&-51(1Q 11). cf. C. A. 25, 1C1 — 
The and soils of the Southwest contain only small quantities of crrg matter. The 
compn and reactions of this org matter were investigated Lignin and lignin like 
substances are the most abundant and active base-exchange agents in and soils The 
exchange capacity of the lignia present in soils is not a const quantity but vanes in 
different soils The same is true for bgno-humates, although the range of variation is 
not so great The aq -alkali sol ligno-humate has a much higher exchange capacity 
than the alc.-alkah sot lignin Leaching the lignin and hgno hutmte with 11,0 in 
creases the exchange capacity, probably by hydrolysis The quantity of lignin extd 
from soils by ate. alkali represents a comparatively small percentage of that actually 
present. Max soly may be obtained by digesting with aq alkali at increased pressures 
Titration of ligntc and (IJ-satd lignin) and bgno-humic acid (H-satd bgno-humale) 
with KOI! and Ba(0H)i indicates that the lignin mol is dibasic, and hgno humate 
tetrabasic The absorption of the base of on acetate by lignin is equal to that required 
as hydroxide to neutralize the II satd salt Ionization of the acid and basic salts of 
lignin and hgno-bumates was detd by measuring the cond. of their resp solns at several 
dilns The Na and K org complczes show rather high ionization, while those of Ca, Ba 
and II are very low The effect of a common ion on ionization and base exchange in org 
matter was studied The influence of a common ion upon replacement by another 
base is appreciable, but, except for Ca, it is less outstanding than in morg zeolites 
Xylan exhibits, to a slight degree, the property of base replacement, but this is not of 
sufficient magnitude to account for the greater exchange capacity of the ligno-humate 
as compared with lignin. Synthetic humus, prepd from xylaa or cellulose, like that 
prepd from sucrose, yielded materials with rather high base-exchange capacities 
Xylan, lignin and ligno-humate absorbed color from basic fuchsia soln , and this color 
was replaceable by the base of a neutral salt soln Green manure, from ground dry 
alfalfa, shows an appreciable base-exchange capacity, a Urge part of which is not easily 
destroyed by digestion with 11,0, The base-exchange capacity of ground alfalfa was 
increased 4 fold by spontaneous decompn. Just as with soils, the extn. of ground al 
falfa with ale or aq NaOl l yields a lignin of high base-exchange capacity The lignin 
content of org matter and highly org soils is a linear function of the base-exchange 
capacity, while there is no relationship between hemiccllulose or cellulose and the ex- 
change capacity The exchange capacity of the org fraction increases as the org mat- 
ter passes through successive stages of decompn. in the soil A bibliography is appended 
_ C R Tellers 

The exchangeable bases in Malmesbury slate soils. M H Slabber. S African 
2 ,?' 270-0(1930) (in S Afr Dutch) — Loam soil samples from the Malmesbury 
and Stellenbosch districts were studied, they are of slate origin. Top soil (9" deep) 
and the next layer (18" deep) were used The Kelley method was used for detn of 
exchangeable base (Kelley and Brown. C A. 20, 2382) The results are tabulated for 
, iTii i an “ „ an< * include pn The av is 5 8 mg equtv total exchangeable base 
lor tun soils it is 3 5 mg eqmv for lower grounds These low figures are due more to 
the colloidal condition of the soils than to an unsatd condition, the low humus content 
is » Unmeant- The relative ratios of the bases arc discussed , m the low grounds Na and 
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K predominate. I?ven if more K is available for plant food, the condition of 
with high univalent ion Content it generally unfavorable, the clay fraction J; 
flocculated The exchangeable bate content of the soils studied is only on av. 
of the total bav: present in them, a figure lower than customary 11 J C v 

Behavior of water In a drained field. Jon Rrmtr 7. Pflantenerndhr I 
u flodenk OB, M2 IK(IHTO) —In certain drained sods 2b-29% of the total prec: 
was found in the drainage water II M 

Further xtudie* on the relatlonshfp between the concentration of the toff 
and the physicochemical propertiea of the leaf-tissue fluids of cotton. J 
Harris and Truman A 1‘ascop J /lgr Her earth 41, 7G7-H8(I0W) -Tin 
general a r>os correlation lietween the salinity of the soil and the osmotic C 
measured in terms of f p depression sp elec corn! , Cl conti nt and sulfate cn 
the leaf tissue fluids of fmth 1’ima Fgyptnn ond I»ne .Star upland cotton Tlie 
tion between the elec resistance of the sod and the conen of all solutes of the le 
fluids, as measured by f p depression is higher In !>oth the upland and I'gypir 
tics than the correlation lietween the salinity of the will and the corn! of tl. 
fluids In general the correlation lietwirn thr analytically drtd concn of th 
studied in the soils and the total solutes of the tissue fluids, measured in terms of 
concn . it higher than that lietween these ions and the various measures of el< 
content of the tissue fluids In the upland variety the correl itions between 
resistance and total sotutis of the tis-ne fluids are higher thin those lietween w 
nnec and the chlorides of the tissue fluids while the reverse is true with the I 
variety In the PgypUan variety the comlitions lietween soli resistance a 
solutes arc higher than those lietween soil resistance and tlsme fluid sulfate 
This is not as marked and may l>e reversed in the upland type I It i 

The determination of assimilable nitrogen In solli by the growth of passe* 
hold Waonpr. |( „i Arch Lnniv , Abt A. Pflnnte 5, ICO 200(1010) -—The N 
metho<l for detg I’ and K is extended to the detn of assimilable N in soils and fe 
Westerwold Ray grass was found to give the best index of the N content of the 
to utilize the N supplied In any of the common fertilizers W Coupon 

Soil nitrates as a guide to the nitrogen needs of vegetable crops. Jf p 
Ohio Agr. Fxpt. Sta . lltmonlhly Hull. 14*>, &',-X(Mar -Apr I fill) ~I1ie nitrate 
piste test of Morgan (C A. 24, .T/72) was used to advantage In testing N dt fief 
soils cropped to various vegetables For good crop growth the soil should cr/nti 
more p. p m of nitrates Fresh strawy nianure usually tested fi-7 p p rn of 
A conen of CO p p m. did not Injure spinach N Is often not htieraled from i 
rich greenhouse sods fast enough for tomato and cuciimlier production, the grot 
Jng from N hunger The remedy Is the application of NaNO, C. R. Fi< 

Determination of plant-food content In soils by the citrfc acid and other r 
J IlASrNnXt MUR and R BALKS 7 PJlnmenrrndhr. li&ngunt u llob n U <3 
73(11)10) —Tlie citric odd methoit for drtg tlie available p,o» and K*0 of tl 
practicntly as goo<l as the biological methods No mrthod Is without object! 
chcm detns have the advantage that they can be carried out quickly. Bach 
however, gives an indication in regard to the deficiency, medium content ami ab 
of phosphate and potash of the soils | jj 

Permeability of Iodine In some economic plants, R, C, Mauiotra p f0 
12, 1-22(11/31) — Sod was analyzed for [ Portions were then treated with 
amts of that element and used for growing a variety of phnts Carrots tak< 
most, tomatoes the least There Is no relation lietween the amt stored by t 
and the amt. added to the soil Root crops lake up more than leaf crops 
localized chiefly in the foots A tod pn of fi is the optimum fv-vcnty-two re 
are oppendrd U, ^ j 

The nutrition of seedling* and the effect on root formation of cereals, k 
7.. PJhezenern&hr. DOngum u Jlidcnk Oil, 41 J-f/i(l9 JO). — During the gcrmlr 
seed, enzyme* change carbohydrates, fat* and proteins Into water sol corn 
After enzymic splitting of the large mol* , oxidative erixyme* then change die I 
into smaller mol* with the loss of COj If the moisture content of the sod J* J n < 
for germination, enzyme activity may still preyed with the evolution of apt 
amt* of COj. thus decreasing the total solid* In the seed Under these connil 
resultant seedling may I*- greatly weakened. Growth of seedling* may be p 
if the seed i* moistened H/) content) from 2 toll days in a satd, aim a! 

To prevent the action of ozhlatJve enzymes, the am J f* J*.*j stored In a voonu 
seed is Lett moistened by a tine spray end not by dipping ft In water to prevent 
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of water sol substances Seed thus treated gives a better root system and a larger 
crop yield H B Siems 

Crop rotation. F M Cuter Z. PfianitntrnB.hr Din tun [ u Badenk 9B, 520-52 
(1930) —The total plant food and the ratio N P,0, KiO, representing the plant food 
removed by different field crops, were not const for the same plant, but depended on 
weather conditions, tillage, shading soil conditions and insect injury Beets removed 
the most plant food, nearly twice as much as rye and barley Potatoes and oats fol- 
lowed beets in amt of removal Wheat extd less KiO Leguminous plants removed 
practically as much P,0* and K t O as potatoes and oats II B Siems 

A mathematical study of the decrease of crop yields. J Dudley Greaves Soil 
Science 31, 115-22(1931) — Further study of an equation developed for the study of 
crop yields tends toward the establishment of the 2 assumptions on which the formula 
was based The rate of increase of crop yield with Increase of the deficient element Is 
proportional to the magnitude of the deficiency of the limiting nutrient from an optimum 
concn The time rate of depletion of a deficient element, provided none is added from 
an outside source, is proportional to the product of the soils content of the deficient 
element and crop yield M S Anderson 

Chemical and microbiological study of Lufkin fine sandy loam in relation to pro- 
ductiveness. E B Reynolds Texas Agr Expt Sta , Bull 421, 5-30(1931) — In 
field expts the nitrifying power of the soil was correlated positively and significantly 
with the yields of cotton and com The nitrifying capacity was a better index of sod 
productivity than any other method studied The nitrifying power of the soil was also 
positively correlated with the totat N, total PjO* and available P|Oi of the soil The 
nitrifying capacity of the soil in the lab was not affected by the season Continuous 
cropping ol the soil to corn lowered the nitrifying capacity The application of nitroge- 
nous materials, cottonseed meal and manure, and also PjO» as superphosphate or rock 
phosphate, increased both nitrate production and nitrifying capacity Liming greatly 
increased nitrate production C R Tellers 

Influence of various non-mtrogenous compounds on the growth of certain bacteria 
fn sods of low productivity. II J. Com/ axd M«v A Darrow N Y. Agr Expt 
Sta , Tech Bull 172, 3-10(1930) — Two soils of low fertility were sterilized and inocu- 
lated with B globiforme Conn and with 2 related species This organism has N require- 
ments similar to those of green plants, and it was believed that the test might show why 
the N in these unproductive soils was not available to plants The bacteria did not 
grow in the soils unless NIL salts, nitrates or other forms of readily available N were 
added The addn to the soils of the hydroxides, sulfates, carbonates or phosphates of 
the strong alkali metals also made the N of the soil available for the bacteria It Is 
probable that the cause of the unavailability of the N is adsorption by soil colloids 
In this case the bacteria acted like green plants C R Teixers 

The influence of Inorganic Iodine compounds on the metabolism of some important 
soil bacteria. Helmut Karnaiil. Ztnlr. Bakl Paraulenk , Abt II, 82, 494-518 
(1931) — As much as 1 g per 1 of KI. KIOi, Nal or NalOi decreased the production of 
COi Conors of I salts below that gave slight increases of COi The respiration rate 
was slightly decreased, iodate having a greater effect than iodide. I salt concns be- 
tween 1 and 10 g per 1 inhibited denitrification Below that there was little effect 
The results for N fixation and urea destruction were similar. John T Myers 

Presence of Azotobacter and absence of Thlobacillus thloCxidans in peat soils C E 
Skinner AND I J Nygard Ecology 11, 55R-6 1( 1930) —Axolobacter is active in peat 
soils only at pa > 5 9 A ehroicoccunt was found in the more basic soils and A Bet- 
jertnektt in those approaching the aad limit Thiobacillut IktoSxtdont was not found 
in peat except where S had previously been used as a fertilizer B C A. 

The determination of the potassium needs of the soil by Aspergillus niger. H 
NrKLAS AND H Poschenrirder, with the collaboration of G Vilsmeier. Wtss Arch 
Landv > , Abt. A, Pfiante 5, 152-65(1030) ; cf C A. 24, 5915 —Ten sods of different types 
were investigated as to their P«0, and K t O content by the Neubauer method, and by the 
Aipergtllus niger method, and the yields of various crops grown on these soils were detd 
(1) without fertdization, (2) with fertilizer deficient in (a) N, (6) H,PO, and It) K 
and (3) with complete fertilization The results obtained from the AtptrgiUus meet 
^method are to be published later with the crop yields reported in this article, 

, „ Pot ?? h .S oatent of *° ns *° d conclusions in regard to fertikZM^recommenda- 
— TWw t^S r^ NCEt 2 Z. PJUintenerndhr Dingung u Bodcnk 913,409-16 

11930) The root soL K»0 in various sods was detd by the Neubauer method Tenta- 
tive limiting values of mg of K,0 per ICO g diy soil are given as follows for grain 30, 
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vegetables and clover 30. grapes 60. tobacco 50. P^turcsnnd »«*" **“ *° 
many cases the crop yield could be increased by adding potash to the soil, although the 
sod contained more than the "limiting value of potash rr 

Nature of the yield curve (of plants 1 with «ncreasmg applications of potash. II 
WresssiAVN AND K NaUMAVn Lcndv Jahrb 72,10o 1(11130) The > icld curs e of 

oats and rye grass with increasing supplies of potash approx imatedto the logarithmic 
type of MitschcrUch (cf C / 24. 2*24) Later sowing of the seedcausedslightin- 
masts in the "effect {actor” ot potash The mean values of the effect factor* of potash 
with ry e grass and with oats were similar, but with the former crop there was a slightly 
decreased value with the higher applications of potash In general values 0 f the effect 
factors" for potash were slightly smaller than those of Mitsdierhch B C A 

Utilization of Increasing amounts of potash on the crop yield of several varieties of 
barley. H Liesecanc Z PJtorzentrnahr Dungung u Bodenk 9B, 397-109(1930) 
Four varieties of barley grown in pots vaned in their ability to utilize increasing amts 
of potash as shown by crop > if Ids. although the amt- absorbed under the same conditions 
was practically equal. H B.Sreaa 

The effect of sodium nitrate and ammonium sulfate on the availability of sou 
potash and soil phosphoric acid. M Gracanp. Z Pfianzenrrnahr Dingung u 
Boder.t 9B, 300-0(1030) —The amt. of phosphate and potash absorbed by plants from 
the soil as measured by the Neubauer seedling method is increased noticeably when 
(XH«),SO< is added to the soil On extremely acid or alk soils this effect was not notice- 
able and m some cases was neg XaNO, caused an increase m absorption of PjO» by 
plants from all soils except one with a fa 8 35 The increase in the absorption of 
potash did not parallel the PjO t absorption in all cases. II B Siems 

Remarks concerning A. Nemecs treatise “The evaluation of the results of SoH 
analyses with respect to the need of phosphate fertilization.” M x. Wrangell. H'iii 
Arch Landic . Abt. A. Pflanzt4, 635-40(1930) —Polemic Cf X (C A 25, 1935) and 
Deul. landv Presse 57, No 23(1930) W Gordon Rosb 

The determination of soluble soil phosphates. B Dirks and F Scheffer. |I7m 
Arch. Land-jr . Abt A. Pflanze 4 , 641-51(1930) — A discussion is given of the methods 
available for the prepn of a scln coutg the easily sol soil phosphates and of the (acton 
that must be considered in detg the amt of phosphate that must be supplied for various 
crops V Gordon Rose 

The mechanical analysis of finely divided natural phosphates. Ltlx T. Alexan- 
der and K. D Jacob. U. S Dept Agr . Tech Bull 212, 1-24(1930) —The pipet 
method for the mech. analysis of soils (C A 24, 1452) was successfully- applied to the 
analysis of finely divided natural phosphates. For the analysis of phosphates, pre- 
treatment of the sample with HiOi to remove org matter is omitted The sp gr. of the 
original samples %ud the mech. tractions ot the various types ot phosphate rock produced 
m the U. S. do not vary sufficiently to preclude the use of an av sp gr of 3 0 in ealeg. 
the settling velocities of phosphate particles by means of Stokes formula. An exptl 
study of the settling velocities of o-n phosphate particles at various temps showed that 
the rate of fall is considerably slower than the theoretical rate cried. by means of the 
customary form of Stokes formula, this is due apparently to the irregular shape of the 
phosphate particles. The particle-shape factor in Stokes formula as applied to natural 
phosphates was found to be 0 154 Results obtained by the pipet method, as modified 
for the analysis of finely divided phosphates, were w excellent agreement with those 
obtained when SOO-g samples of the phosphates were sepd. into mech. fractions by 
sedimentation in water regardless of any theoretical considerations, the progress and 
efficiency of the sepn being detd. solely by microscopical examn of the fractions. The 
possibility of utilizing the pipet method m the mech. analysis of ground limestone and 
marls is pointed out. w H Ross 

Behavior of tri calcium phosphate in cultivated soils. H. Danneel and K. W. 
FrChuch. Land*. Jahrb 72, 51-8(1930) — Ca,(PO«), does not dissolve in water in the 
mol form The ratio CaO P.O. m soln. vaned from 1 I 1 at dilns. of 1 in 200 to I 2 6 
at dilns. of 1 m 50.000 The bearing of this on the corapn and soly of naturally occur- 
ring phosphates is discussed. B C. A. 

.. technical problems of the superphosphate industry. Bruno Waeser. IfcMll- 
l23 ^viSr l{1 ® 31) “ lf *=™ de pko'T 113 " is stirred with sufficient 
dd. HjSO, to form CaHPO, and convert CaCO,. FeiO, and AIjQ, into sulfates, a part of 
tne impurities is sepd. in the acid filtrate and the residue contains CaHPO, CaSO, 
m^ n ?r d S? lnp ii, CaF * acd * dd „ Ca ^°‘ is changed to CaH,(PO,), with 
more H^O*. The prepn. of H,0-free CaFLfPO,), is technically possible by the treat- 
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(1320) —A fc=s*«Et 5 . pr adn c t sold coder the trade name '’Kmmxmt'* wm fo==d 
pnctxzTiT voiceless from the standpcmt cf c rop prodnetion. 

The sclnhiiry of water-msclnh!- phosphites is sEbnc «cd- W Oss r. Crgy. 
Zaciersxd 39, 67(1531) —A dJcmmon of the erect of Thomas slag tscu^. isjjsa ) 

D-CTr^os^cocfor^^ferhhr^ EL Ee^crs bet»ee= fits : chesaal c==?«i- 
toa and deccmpcsmen. SrcEat: Omroi a-vp Setse: Yctinrz. J. -fr - *«**’*• 
Jjpr.n. ft, 917-26(1330) —Soy-bean ofl coir, rape-seed oil cake. Artrs fi/ar c raatt. 
Saatwxien. nee straw, fcerrmg cake and bene fg rl.or were analysed. Seventy-eve £ 
of these erg. scbstances nrnred w-th L.' kg- sod were kept m the poa (the mb 
1/20000 ton) endm the corn Lncc that m. motstnre content is 50% and te=p- — - 
The denoropn. veloety was rapid dm? the first 17 days. The ether eat. is rainy de- 
emnpised. The deccropti. c! it iq ext, especa2y of rede em; St pars and erg N 
ccmpds_ ts j-rxraEy easy Water-soL ash cf ammal ongm becomes msoL w-th treater 
r ^ y than docs that cf plant or pm . The decntnpns. cf c-C cl o se and hermce2nIose 

are. rosp.. 70-86% and 00-70 'l, m the presence cf ahtmdant N The decoropn. cf txg . 
N K order 60%. This may be dne to absor pti on by tmeroorganisms. The dceompm 
of lignin xs tCScnlt. V tern 

EZect cf bam cannre on soil cnr.dh-.ens. S. Got Z. PJlmznun^ar. Di.npa.ni 
a. Brximi 9S, <31—7(1930) — Soils to winch bam m anur e was applied showed, after a 
year, a slight acr ea ge m hydrolytic sod aedity hlamnrtd plots csnaEy showed, after 
removal cf the crop, more rcsidnal root-soL PjO» and K-O than did the ch eck plots 23 
shown by the Xenbaner seeding method. Although the futur e add ed more X than 
the plants absorbed, there was a d efimte loss cf X as shown by Kdmp % method. 

a E. Srme 

Tie irf.~rr.rr of drrng r- . sr. nr e on the n itro ge n losses end on crop yields- L P. 
iUstanncxov juto I F Rcwasexz-ich. U<L>brcnit s Urazkss ( FeriCizers end Craps) 2, 
294-7(1330) — Maonm was taken to the field and either plowed ender r mm-d . it .-ly or 
after 1. 2 and 5 days. The marmre which was not to be plowed under i mme diately 
wasp laced m the field either m piles cr scattered. It was fotmd that the mamrre became 
almost an-dry Analyses showed that the mannre a the piles lest more N than the 
scattered mannre. In the sca tt ered mamr e the kieses consgterf pmnarUy of XH*, 
which escapes dnrmff the first 2 days. Erpts. wtth oats hare shown that the mannre 
which was aZowed to dry oct o the field was sEghtfv mfermr In pot eapta. both fresh 
and deed mannre gave the same results. IFiea Erne was added to the na nni e s the 
dry mamr re was cot so effe ctiv e. J. S. Jom 

A comparison of die varices methods cf stormy nar. nre. L P Mi s octiot. 
Udabrcrae t Ursdui* {Fer^hrm and Craps) 2, 254-91(1530). — Three methods were 
tned (1) loose th ro w in g together cf mannre. (2) c umpa ctm- f5) the Erantr method 
(cf. C. A. 21, 3493). In all cases the mar.nre was cow man ar e with the addn c i 12% 
fresh horse mannre. Tie vanons ba t ches were kept in specially prepd. pits. In the 
1st case the mannre was piled cp loosely 1.25 m. deep and kept that way. For the 
Krantr method the manur e was p i led cp to I m. allowed to heat cp to 55" and tbe-i 
compacted. After that another layer 1 m. deep was placed and a p,- allowed to heat 
cp to 5.5* and compacted- Two senes were rra one with straw, the other with peat- 
moss as bedding Detns. were made for N'Ha N on a water ext., the- r the mannre was 
treated w-th ilgO to det. the c o m b ined Besides that, a sep. sample seas treated with 

0 05 -V HQ and the ext. dlstd ever for total MIi In the fresh mannre there seas 
found, cn the basis c{ 100 parts of ahs. dry st, 2.7^ total N. of which 1J773^ was 
protein 77, 0.8 18 % MHi 77 and the rest ether forms. Tins ■was fer the mannre with straw 
For the mannre with peat the foCowmg was foend total X 3.3, protein X 1E77 and 
NHj N If J4S^o. After 4 months the pits were np eeed and analvses made on the 
batches. The loosely packed mannre lest 27.3 % dry matter with the straw and 23 0% 
with the peat, the compacted. 9.95c *=£ 3 4%: the Krartz mannre. 2L0% and 10.2%. 
The X lasses were: with method (1) 3 e, 7% with the straw and 34^6% with the peat: 
EMtiod (2) 12.59% and 2554%, method (3) 26.3% and 19JD%. The dbrtribction 
of the forms of Xm the mannre kept by the 3 methods was m (1) total X 2^5 with the 
straw and 23 with the peat, protein X I 752 and 1L236. free XH, and (XH 4 )-.CO, XOfUS 
and 0 152^ combined XH, X 0 152 and 0 164. XO, X 0f)015 and O.CmO. m (2) total X 
“S2 and 2.-53. protem X If: 93 and 15122. free XH, and fXH^.CO, X 0-308 and 0 436, 
L 0 *,^, 0 0015 0 0C ^ 2 - f3) total X 2f20 and 2f>7. protem X 1.587 and LS24. 

fcw XH, and (XH«)^50, X 0 415 and 0.829. combined XH, X 0 434 and 0-20S, XO, X 
0JX)1S and 0 0013. Thcs in the loosely paiied and Hrantz mannre there is a trans- 

lormatian of mmeral X mto protein X. bnt there is a greater loss of X. Potexpts. (5 tg 
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of soil per pot) were conducted with the variously stored manures on oats NaNOj was 
used as the check pot A 11 received similar amts of T and K It w«j found that Na- 
NOi gave better results than did the manures The mineral N from the manure is 
immediately available, whereas the protein N is not. It is concluded that the system of 
packing down the manure is the best one, since It preserves the mineral forms of N 

J S JOFEE 

The use of excess molasses H Cuussen. Deut Zuckertnd 55,1377-8(1930) — 
The author discusses the use of beet molasses as fertilizer and recommends further 
experimentation J. F. Leete 

Floating factories. If Ha cm ogel. Ckem -Z/g S3, 7BA-7, 800-7(1929) — A de- 
tailed , illustrated description is given of vessels equipped to catch and prep fish and 
produce fertiliser from the waste The modern, Coating re kale oil plants are described 
briefly E M. Symxes 

Organic fertilizers for oats and flax. Z. V. Locvwova awd A. P. Shcherbakov. 
Vdobrertte i Vtothat (Fertilisers and Crops') 2, 470-82(1930) — N sources from meat 
scrap, horn meat, horn shavings, burned hom meal, blood meal, slime from intestines 
feathers and down, oil meal, tobacco dust and wool combings were compared in pot 
expts with NaN'O, and (NTf«)tSO« on oats and flax Two sets of pots with 4 5 kg of 
soil were set up One set received 0 5 g N, the other, 1 0 g All pots received P In the 
form of NaiHrO, and K in the form of KiSO, The results with the oats were- the 
slime gave almost as good results as the mineral forms of N. The meat scrap, horn 
meal, horn shavings, burned hom, blood meal, feathers and down and oil meal fell behind 
the mineral N when 05 g of N was added With the double quantity of N these ma- 
terials were just as efficient as the mineral N. The dried blood, tobacco dust and wool 
combings were far behind the mineral N even when 1 0 g of N was added The residual 
effects of the various org forms of N on the succeeding crop went far superior to those of 
the mineral N. With flax the 0 5 g of org N was just as good as the mineral N, with 
the 1 0 g quantity the org N was supenor to the mineral forms of N. The second crop 
on the flax pots was oats, and since the flax did not utilize the mineral N, it was effective 
on the oats giving higher yields than the residual org N The quality of the flax was 
also better with the org forms of hJ J. S. Jorrs 

Fertilizing tomatoes, aweet potatoes and mustanelons In a three-year rotation. 
J W LtOYD 111 Agr Expt. Sta.Bafl 364, 18 pp (1931) — Field expts continued for 
6 years showed that P is especially important in the production of tomatoes. The most 
efficient form of P was steamed bone meal KL decreased the yield of melons and was of 
little or no benefit to tomatoes or sweet com Com N in the form of NaNOi or dried 
blood increased the yield of tomatoes but decreased the yields of melons and corn. 
(NH«)|SO< decreased the yields of all crops. Dried poultry manure increased the yields 
of tomatoes and com Limestone, when used with manure, increased the yields o! 
tomatoes sweet com and melons, 7, 14 and 25%, resp , as compared with the use of 
manure alone For a 3 year rotation of melons, tomatoes and com, limestone and 
manure should be added the first year, steamed bone and dried blood the second year, 
and no fertilizer is required for the third year C. R Fellers 

Fertilizing of mildewed vines. HejouAstrdc. Prog agr nf 94,499-502(1930) — 
A recommends treating vine maladies brought on by a wet season by judicious fertiliz- 
ing He favors mixts of org and chem fertilizers rather than only the easily sol chem. 
fertilizers which are rapidly removed from the root zones Such mixts should furnish 
nourishment during the entire vegetating season A N excess should be avoided, as 
this overstimulates foliage production and thus encourages mildew growth 

_ F. W. Marsh 

Use of manganese in vegetable greenhouses. I C. Hoffman Ohio Agr Expt 
Sta , Bimonthly Butt 149, 58-62 (Mar -Apr . 1931) — See C A 24, 5102 

_ .... , C. R. Fellers 

Results obtained by two winter sprayings and one spring spraying on the vegetation 

of trees and the quality of fruits. L. Chassft. free agr nl 94, 502-5(1930). These 

3 treatments produced the best results The first winter spraying was With a tnixt. of 
anthracene oil, formol and schist oil. followed a few days later by hme sulfur In the 
spring a Cu arsenical spray was Used. p jy Marsh 

Solubility of Bordeaux. Geo L Hocxenyos Phytopathology 21, 231-4(1931),— 
The colorimetric method of Call an and Henderson (ef. C A 24, 312) lor detecting Cu 
which is sensitive to 1 part in 25.000,000, is applied to the detn of the percentage of Cu 
in a senes of Bordeaux mixts. contg various ratios of Cu to hydrated hme men the 

oonmq? 1 ' 0 Tib, 1 °, 169 1 ? £ U T £ reseJ:t j® w,ti a ratio off 0 27 it fell to 
0 00009%, with a ratio of 1 067 the sol Cu was found to be 0 00013%. and it remained 
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at this level when the ratio was made 1 1 or 1 2. The detn. u made by adding to 17.5 ec. 
of the solo to be tested 0 5 cc. NT 1,0 If and2cc N'a dwthrlthiocarbonate and 
companng in a Duboseq colorimeter with 2 cc. 0 0002 S CuSO, soln diluted to l».5ec 
and similarly treated. Joseni S. Caldwell 

Factors influencing the character of Bordeaux mixture. W Newton’, F. B 
Johnston A VO c. Yarwood. Proc Cun See 1929, 21-6(1930), Per 

Applied M\xcl 10, 1 IS. —The ideal spray is probably obtained when the solids arc ut a 
state of mir di-’persion Best results and slowest settling is obtained when the re- 
acting solns are as cold as possible, when the CuSO, soln is poured slowly into the lime 
suspension rather than conversely and when the CuSO, is os dil and the lime suspension 
as coned as practicable Addn of N« silicate, fresh shim milk, various ales., wheat 
flour, whale oil soap, various washing soaps, agar, alkali, or sodium resin soap failed to 
improve the Bordeaux mixt . while 0 15 to 0 5^ Ca caseinate. 0 5% gelatin. Crystal 
White brand scop, or potassium resin soap did improve the Bordeaux somewhat. 

Oden E. SnErrmu 

Analysis of commercial lune-suifur materials. Txrsi'SosmK Ovum. J. Imp. 
Ap Exfl Su (Japan) X, $9-90(192^} — High sp gr of lime-sulfur sola does not 
always indicate high sulhde-S content. The quality should be detd b> detn of active~S 
content and not by sp gr K. Kitsitta 

Determination ©f barium fluoslhcate spray residue. R H Carter InJ. £ag 
Ckem . tiruJ EJ. J, 1-1(1-7(193!) —The apples arc trashed by immersion tor SO sec in a 
boiling sre NaOH soln and rinsed with shghtly acidulated H,0 The nnsings and 
washing soln are cooled, made strongly acid with HC1 and rapidly filtered The 
filtrate u then made stronglv alk. with NaOH. and the Ha is pptd as BaSO, with an 
excess of 11.SO*. The BaSO, is then caled to Ba fluosilicate This method is fairly 
rapid and gives reproducible results which arc sufficiently accurate for comparative 
work. J R. Adams 

Tests of treatments agsinst the apple worm. PKYXtfcxK Pre[ op. nt. 95, Sl-3 
(1931)— The treatment of apple trees with Cu -arsenical sprays 3 times during the 
progress of flower formation rroved effective F. W. M otsit 

The fungicidal action of ultra-violet radiation. W. A. R. Dillon Weston and 


E T. IUlnvv 


. f'AifWocr 20, 959-65(1930). — The work in part parallels that of 
Fulton (cf. C .1- 24, 1920) Cultures on potato agar were irradiated for varying penodi 
with a quartz Ifg-vapor (Alpine sun) lamp through covers of Vita or Sanalux glass. 
The effect was to inhibit the growth of the mycelium, and when radiation ceased, growth 
was renewed at a rate proportional to the time and distance of the previous radiation 
Under weaker dosage, growth of the mycelium at the surface ceased but persisted deep 
in the medium. Concordant results were obtained with 12-14 species. J. S. C. 

Physical and chemical action of ©ltra-xiolet rays on sublimed sulfur. Fovjks 
Dl\con\ Prog . Ap . Til . 95, 155-3(2931) — Erptx. showed that ultra-violet mi's did 
not effect the retro gradation of sublimed S. The reason for the action of S on oidium is 
discussed. F. \V. M sksii 

The relation of pentathionlc add and its constituents to the toxicity of sulfur fungi- 
*“• ljUIKG - Fkitapoikelegy 21, 131-2(1931) —At summer temps, over 
10 Vo of the S on a dusted surface may pass off within 2 weeks. S vapor is not toxic to 
fungus spores. HjS is present only in traces and is non toxic in those conenx. Penta- 
thioaic acid is present in concns. toxic to fungus spores, and its formation is enhanced by 
mild oxidizing agents and possibly by INS. It is stable in both arid and weak alk. 
solns., but toxic only in the former. It is not sufficiently volatile in dil joins, to be 
toxic at a distance. The toxic action is governed by the condition of the fungus rather 
than br that of the pentathionate ion Joseth S. Caldwell 

Sulfnring apricots. Geo. Qmxv. C. G Savage, A. Y. Lyon and W. R. Jewell. 
J . Deft. Age . S Australia 34, 513—1(1931).— The authors, serving as a comni, recom- 
mend m detail a procedure for sulfuricg fruits, M.S Anderson 

Fumigatmg tomato houses with hydrocyanic add gas to destroy white fly (Trialeuro- 
ldes vaporarium). Geo Quinn. J . Dept. Agr . S. Austral 54, 519-2011931).— A 
detailed procedure is given for the use of HCN as a fumigant. M S. Anderson 

. ^ e ^rinf«hon yj seeds. Vittorio Casusciu. f «Jkx.v 1 j eiintVu 5, 

“••‘'M1930), cf. C. A. *5, 1912.— -The various Jig compds. previously studied are 
compared, and the conclusion is that Dry Tan is the most efficient. both as an insecticide 
and in the promotion of germination \y, CCNTlKRt 

Disinfection experiments on cotton seeds with the dusts Tillanbn R and ctre sa n. 
F. I-ORSTENKICHNER. Jfi jrAr. £Srr StkllitnttM&vtpf 5> 139-47(1930). Ret. Applied 
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if y col 10, 103 — Excellent control of a species of Riitoctonia and the facultative para- 
sites accompanying it was obtained by use of Tillaatm R and ceresan at the rate of 1 kg 
per 100 kg seed Ceresan is most effective. The cotton seedlings are infected com- 

monly by this species in the Adana region of Turkey Oden E. Sheppard 

Contribution to the problem of cereal rust control by chemical method*. G Gass- 

SSK and W SntAiT) PhytoRalh Z 2, 301-70(1930), kev Applied ifycol. 10, SS-0 — 

S with and without an equal admnt of kaolin. 1% Bordeaux, 1% Cu chloride. Ca 
cyanamide mixed with kaolin, basic slag and catar.cd lime dusts and kainite were used 
in the control of brown and yellow rust (Puccinis trihcina and P. [lumatum) on Heine'* 
Kolben and Dickkopf wheat and of P dtstxrsa (/*. secolina) on Petkus winter rye. 
Ca cyanamide mixed with large quantities (up to 09%) of kaolin gave very excellent 
protection, and G and S. consider its use on a Urge scale. S and Bordeaux gave very 
good control, but the others ga\e little control, while Cu chloride caused much leaf burn- 
ing, and .N’a.VOi actually increased the rusts Ones E Shbppaid 

The treatment of the rot of wheat (1929-1930). G Arnaud and Miss Gaudineau. 
Compt rend acad at' France 16, 1029-35(1930), cf C A 24,4577. — Among the anti- 
cryptogamic chemicals a 5% CuSO, sola, is very satisfactory The use of the CuS0 4 
soln is followed hy a dusting of the grains with CaO which in turn is followed by a 
thorough washing with lljO The Bordeaux mixt.-casrin prepn. has given some ex- 
cellent results, and in many cases treatment with formol has been very efficacious, 

J R. Adams 

Effect of some lectors influencing disease conditions ot potatoes. 71. Reo-Iso 
Z Pflanttnern&hr Dingung u Bodrnk 9B, 393-7(1030) — Potato scab oeccurs princi- 
pally on alk. soils. Acid soils usually produce potatoes free from scab, but tubers and 
the plant itself may become infected with Rhuoclonia solan i. particularly during drought. 
Lack of potash in the sod may produce brown rings In the tuber and on the surface. 

If B Siems 

The leaf diagnosis of the potato. L Henri Lacatu and Louts Maume Ann. 
set. apron 47, 505-653(1030) — The chera state of a leaf taken from a conveniently 
located place at a particular moment is called "the leaf diagnosis at a gnen instant " 
"The annual leaf diagnosis ' is the scries of chem states of the leaf revealed by the analy- 
ses at different periods dunng the entire growing cycle- The results of thu method are 
compared with indications furnished by the yields and by observations on developments 
The percentages of potash, N, acid phosphate and lime detn by the leaf diagnosis 
method on samples harvested on 5 dates in May and June from plots differently fertilized 
showed clear variations Plots similarly fertilized gave concordant results A definite 
relation is established between the leaf diagnosis results and the fertilizers used In 
general, N and acid phosphate in the leaf decreased with plant age, while lime increased 
Comparisons of diagrams for N and potash show a nse of the N curse, or a lowering of 
that for potash or the two displacements together Conclusion N was needed for 
potatoes, but not acid phosphate or potash In another expt an excess of N in certain 
complete fertilizers was observed Results of the study of the effect of the conditions 
of the cultivation media on the plant and on the leaf composition are considered 

F. W. Marsh 

Effect of seed-potato treatment on yield and rhizoctonosi* In Florida from 1924 to 
1929. L O Ckatz Fla. Agr Expt. Sta , BuU 220, 5-00(1930) —Numerous field 
expts conducted over a period of 6 years show no yield increases and pos indications of 
definite injury from the use of off Iff com fids for seed potato treatment The use of 
HgClt, hot CII,0 or org mercurials is Dot justified under Fla. conditions Ninety two 
references are appended C R Fellers 

Increased yield* from spraying and dusting late potatoes. J K Howrrr. Free. 
Can Phytopath Soc 1929, 19-20(1930), Rev Applied ifycol 10, 125-6— In 1923 
potato plots treated with liquid Bordeaux (4-8—40) yielded 291 bushels per acre, plots 
dusted with copper lime yielded 255 5 bushels and control plots 394 5 bushels, while in 
1929 the corresponding figures were 235, 193 and 156 In 1923 the beneficial effect was 
probably due to the preventive action of the fungicides on late blight and rot, and in 1929 
the beneficial effect was correlated with tip hum. Oden E Sheppard 

The control of oidium leaf disease. R. K S Murray. Trop Agr (Ceylon) 7S, 
294-302(1930) — -S dusting is a quick and effective means of controlling oidium leaf 
disease JohnO Hardesty 

Observations concerning the development and struggle against mildew in 1930 in 
the I sere. L. Roccier Prog agr mi 94, 566-9(3930).— Cu was found to be the best 
remedy for use against this parasite F W. Marsh 

Copper and mildew. Jaqles Lugan. Prog agr. Pd 94, 45^-3(1030) — L. dis- 
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agrees with Villedien (C. A. 25, 372) in certain conclusions concerning the use of am- 
momacal fertilizers for grapevines and of Cu as a mildew combatant- F. WMassii 
T he effect of boron on powdery mildew and apot blotch of barley. Frank M. 
Eaton Phytopathology 20, 007-72(1930) —Barley was grown in pans of quartz sand, 
so arranged as to be flushed daily with nutrient solns In crops grown during the sum- 
mer, the plants receiving no B were heavily infested with mildew but were free of spot 
blotch, those receiving 5-25 p p n of B were f rre of mildew but showed heavy in- 
festation with spot blotch. In winter plantings, mildew was present in all the beds, most 
abundantly in those receiving no B, and decreased in amt with increase in B applied. 
Spot blotch did not appear in the B free bed but was abundant in all those receiving B 
On wheat, powdery mildew was present irrespective of the amt. of B supplied The B 
content of the summer-grown plants ranged from 57 p p m dry weight on the B-frec 
cultures to 1349 p p m in those receiving 25 p p m of B in the culture soln. 

Joseph S Caldw^-U » 

Lessening of growth of rice plants. Miranda Lanza. Boll lab sper. fitopalol } 
(Torino) 8, No 1. 6-9(1931) — The observed disease is due to fungous parasites which 
winter on the seeds They may be destroyed by immersion for 24 hrs in 0 2% Kalimat 
(a unit of formaldehyde and phenol) G A Bravo 

Sugar beet root-rot eontroL H C Young Ohio Agr Expt. Sta , Bimonthly 
Bull 148, 15-8{Jan Feb, 1931) — Field expts showed that the application of 500 lb 
of NaCI per acre often materially increased the stand of beefs, and no injury to the crop 
was recorded on any plot C R Fellers 

Use of ondes of unsaturated hydrocarbons for the eradication of barbemes and 
other pests. R B Harvey Phytopathology 21, 126(1031) —Ethylene oxide and 
propylene oxide have been used for killing gooseberries or barbemes. A depth charge is 
injected beneath the plant by means of a prod rod or "gopher stick” provided with a 
measuring chamber and connected directly with the gas tank, or a sofa of ethylene 
oxide in water can be injected from a knapsack sprayer The stems blacken and the 
leaves fall off, the plants dying in 1-2 weeks. Joseph S Caldwell 


Pyrethrum (Zocharewicz) 17. Fodder and quality of milk in meadow fertiliza- 
tion with CaCN, (Hermann) 12. A brief history of the world’s phosphate rock produc- 
tion (Gray) 18. Tung-oil tree (Newell, et al ) 26. Mmeralogical study of the soil of 
the Vercelli district (Repossj) 8. Lignin, humic aad and bumin (Fccns) JO. In- 
fluence of fertilizer treatment on the vitamin A content of spinach (Honeywell, 
Dutciier) 11E. I content of Lettish waters in relation to the improvement of crops 
(Kupcis) 14. Cyanamides [fertilizer] (Bnt. paL 338.023) 18. Discharge device 
[apparatus for atomizing insecticides with CO,] (U. S pat. 1,794,185) I. 


Handbuch der Pflanzenemahnmg und Dfingerlehre. Edited by Franz Hon- 
Camp. Band II. Dungemittel und Ddngung. Contributions by Ernst Hugo Btrei, 
Hand Brenck, R Demoll, et al. Berlin: J Springer 019 p p . M. 86, linen, M. 


. TIf °J T ? < t0 I- G. Farbenind. A.-G ). U S 1.793.133. Feb. 17. 

NH«CNS is heated (suitably at a temp, of about 300°) until evolution of gases has 
ceased. 

Fertilizers. A Holz and T. Van D. Berdell. Bnt. 337,402. July 30, 1929 
Tn Ca phosphate u decompd with mixed HjSOi and HC1. and the insol CaSO, is sepd 
from the sol H,PO, and CaCl, The CaSO, is treated with a K compd such as KOH 
CO, (preferably under pressure and heat) or K,CO, to form K,SO, and 
LaCO,. The CaCO, is sepd and is added to the soln contg H,PO, and CaCl, in the 
preOTce of Ca(OH), to ppt. di Ca phosphate, which is then sepd and mixed with the 
.K,bU, soln , and the mixt. is spray-desiccated to produce a granular product. Various 
auxiliary procedures are described 

■ ^ c , rtJl f er - , A Holz and T Van D. Berdell Bnt 337,415, July 30, 1929 A 
,zer free from chlorides is prepd by treating KC1 with HjSO, to form KHSO, 
ei Pidling the HC1 (preferably at a temp well below 200°) and then treating 
the KHSO, with NIL to form K and NH, sulfates The HC1 is passed into an aq. 
suspension of rock phosphate to form CaCl, and H,PO,. insol solids are sepd and 
sufficient Ca (OH), is added to ppt, di-Ca phosphate, which is then sepd and dried 
(preferably at a temp not much above 100*) and mixed with the K and NH, sulfates. 
Various details and slight modifications of procedure are described. 
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Fertilizers. I G Farbbnivd A-G (Ernst Jinecke, inventor). Ger. 514.509. 
Nov 20. 1029 Nitrogenous fertilizers are prepd. by leading gases contg N,0, into a 
so!n of Nil. salt in coned. H>SO, anil HNO>. and working the product up into a nitrate- 
and sulfate-contg product. In the example, KiO* Is led into a sola, of (NIl«)iSO« in 
50% UNO. to give the fertilizer (NH,),SO. NO, 

Fertilizers. N V MAATSCiiArrij tot BxrnorrATiB van VEREDpuNcsrROCflDis. 
(Paul Erasmus, inventor) Ger 514.510, Nov. 7, 102S Carbohydrates of vegetable 
origin such as peat, lignite, sugar, cellulose, wood, etc., arc heated to about 300* with 
NH» under pressure to form a nitrogenous fertilizer. Examples are given. 

Fertilizer*. KunstdCn'GER-Patevz-Verwebti.'ncS A G Swiss 141,328, Oct. 
10,1928. See lint. 310.270 (C A 24.070) 

Fertilizer*. Socrfrrfe d'£tvdes chimiques pour l'industrib bwisi 140,729, 
Nov 20, 192 9 A nitrogenous fertilizer contg CnC.V, is produced by the action of Nlf, 
p^ttiCO, in a current of mixed H and N at 5<X>-1000*. Cf C A. 25,707. , 

Fertilizer and sodium bicarbonate. Soc. ainriQUB db la cranob paroissb 
azote bt produits ciiimiqub lint 338.007. Jan 1 1, 1929 The process for producing 
a composite fertilizer and NallCO, by double decompn of NaNO, and KC1 and treat- 
ment of the mixt produced with Nil,, CO, and water, as described in BnL 331,451 
(C A 25, 165), is modified by effecting the double decompn. reaction of NaNO, with the 
KC1 in the mother liquors of the process, as by introducing these materials into the soln. 
at that pomt of the manuf at which the pptn. and sepn of NallCO, have been effected 
Rendering Insoluble phosphate* avadible for fertilizer. Hans LBimBdB U. S. 
1,795,173, March 3 Material such as mineral phosphate U heated to about 1000- 
1400* with such Quantities of C and silica -contg addns. that part of the total P content 
of the initial material is liberated in accord with the equation: P,0, + 5C — P, -f- SCO 
and that in the calcined residue contg the remaining P there Is a proportion of P,0» 
about 0 9-11, SiO, about 0 9-1 1 and CaO about 4 8-5 2 mots. 

Treating phosphate rock. KunstoOngbr - Patent - Verwbrtungs A -G BnL 
333,079, March 7, 1929. In leaching phosphate rock with UNO, and K^O,. a part of 
the soln of H,PO« and KNO, from a previous operation (partly freed from KNO, by 
cooling and crystn.) is used as a diluent, thus preventing the pptn of CaSO, contg a 
high percentage of K_ Various details of treatment for prepg fertiliser are described, 
which may include adiln of Nil* 

Superphosphates. Francesco C. Palazzo and Fortunato Falaxzo Swiss 
141,501, Nov 3, 1923 Superphosphates with 42-51% of P,0, capable of assimilation 
are obtained by repeatedly extg a superphosphate contg 14-17% P,0, capable of 
assimilation with half its weight of water, pptg the HtPO, by milk of lime and adding 
the CallPO* to other cits contg free Cf C. A. 24, 6S0 

Superphosphates Francesco C. Palazzo Swiss 142,459, Sept. 27, 1928 
Phosphates with a content of 42-45% assimilable P,0». are prepd by kneading coned. 
H,PO# (r g , obtained by working up phosphorites) with pure pptd. Cal IPO, at 40-50* 
for about 2 hrs. The mixt. vs vacuum dried and powd. 

Superphosphate chambers. D. Welliscii BnL 338,075. Jan 31, 1930 Various 
different constructions are described designed so that the reaction mass and its support 
are moved in relation to that part of the chamber which contains the charging device. 
One form comprises a cylindrical chamber mounted for rotation around a vertical axis 
and which, after initial charging, is adapted for continuous operation. Knives or com- 
pressed air may be used to break up the mass 

Apparatus for leaching out raw mitenals. KunstdCngbr-Patent-Ybrwertuncs 
A -G Swiss 141,300, OcL 16, 1928 Raw material is placed In a succession of tanks of 
which each is lower than the preceding one, and the acid solvent from the bottom of one 
tank is led to the top of the next higher tank, while the overflow of the higher tank drips 
fnto the top of the lower tank The method is suitable for the prepn. of artificial 
fertilizer contg sulfates, carbonates, etc. 

Jacketed sectional drying apparatus for preparing fish meal. Harold S Rowton 
and VolKUAR \V IUnic U S 1 ,793.638, Feb 24 Structural features. 

Forcing plants. Farbsalz GmbH Ger. 617,115, Nov 25. 1028 Unstable 
cyanides giving rise to IICN and another forcing agent, e f , Nil, or C,Hi. are used 
Ca(CNNHi)* and crude Ca(CN), contg free CaC, are suitable, the former being ob- 
tained by prepg. Ca(CN), in liquid NH» 

Insecticide. Hans WeSChb. Karl Brodbrsbn and Werner Ext (to Winthrop 
Chemical Co ) 1J. S- 1,794 046, Feb 24 An aromatic monothiocyanate such as 

benzene thiocyanate is used as an active constituent of prepns. such as powder* or solas 
Applying Insecticides and fungicides to growing plants, etc. Joseph D. NbdlS. 
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U. S 1,702, VrO. I'cb. 17 A porwn ennier such ns sawdust or pumice imprcgnit 
hi lh n mineral oil Is subjected to simultaneous dutti nnd incomplete combustion, nnd t 
sapors thus produced are projictcd on trees or plints or other articles for their insec 
cidil &wl (unpculil tiled App is dcscnlied 

Seed-goods protection. \ nuns fOr ciuiMtsciut »'\*n MKTALUmr.tscHR Trodu 
Ttov Ger Sld.hSI. July 2. 1021 A prepn for protictmg seed goods from vegetal 
and animal Might contains sol complex cotnpds or units of nuclear metallized aroma 
compdi,, with org substitution proiluctsof NITj In the cxunple, 1 1 gO is dissolved 
H,SO« nnd heated w ith crcsol on n water hath NaOll is added, nnd the ppt dissolv 
in piperidine Or py ndine and KCNS is heated with o Cu salt and the product mix 
with ethlleiu. dnmine 

Seed-disinfectant composition. Fori st J I'unk (to K I du Pont dc Nentot 
A. Co ) l' t> I.TiMtkSO, let* 21 IlgCh is used in admixt with a finely divided tr 
trmi such ns hcntnnitc to form a prepn capable of producing relatively stable a 
substantially homogeneous suspensions with water 

Seed-disinfectmg composition. I oki st J 1 ij\k (to 1' I du Pont dc Nemoi 
ft. Co ) U b 17IHU22 I it> 21 Mi rewind o chlorophenol mid mercurlicd o-mfa 
phenol are used with bcntnmti Other similir mi xts oKo are described 

Facilitating germination ol seeds. Warm slnahi tn» Co. lint 337.001. N< 
16, 1028 Sec l> S 1.760. IJvS (t A 24, 3077) 
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Annual analytical report. II Lamir 7 Spirttusiml 53, 2SI -2(1030) —Rep 
on the activity of the technical scientific laboratories of tin German alcohol mai 
facturers' association and the association of potato dryers S J 

Are asbestos-slate-lme d fermentation tanks suitable for fermentation? W. Kt: 
7 SpintuswJ 53, 2dS(lP30) The answer is in the negative ST 

Absolute alcohol. P. Waontr /. SpinluntuI 53, 260-1(1030) —A brief revw 

S. T 

Improvements In the manufacture of absolute alcohol. 11 Guinot. Chit 
£r nutuskie 25, 2r>'3'2(l(< !1) — A description is guru of the evolution of so called nn 
tropic methods, which now permit of the production of pure abs ale directly fn 
fermented worts hv the use of the stanilinl cfiuipment at pias nt used for the prodi 
tion of rectified I (Oil nnd nt but slightly higher cost A Pshniiau CoirTURii 
New process of drying potatoes nnd the manufacture of alcohol therefrom. 
I.Oiinrn Z. Spirihmttd. 53, 231-3(11)10), cf C. ,1 25, 1327, — An economic disci 
sion S J, 

Evaluation of potato flakes nccording to their yield of alcohol. II Lam™. 
SpintHsnul 53, 274-.’>(lD10) — There is no relationship Ik tween moisture content 
potato flakes nnd y uld of nlc It is ncewyiry to score the sample for outside nppearan 
color, odor, uniformity, development of bacteria, moi-turc content, yield of ale. n 
starch value Correct evaluation can Ik compute d with these results on hand S J, 
Composition of compressed and dried potato crumbs. It Lami r 7 SNntusv 
— ^vicTcoriTpii 'xli-inOcato'yviTce’vvitsniiveirni'au eafuer piper f (L. ii ' 
1327). Hie analytical results show that the pressed and dried potato crumbs cout 
about J0-509o of the ash usually present in potato dikes Hie same relation i 
found for protein S J 

Effects of mashing methods end souring on potato flakes. II Lami r a\t»W. Ki 
7 Sptntusirul 53, 2i«7-S(|h tot — Two different processes were tried The ncccss 
proportion of malt was added in 2 portions in 1 expt nml mashed in one operation 
another expt. The y ictd of ale was smaller ami the steam consumption was grea 
in case the matt was added in 2 portions, provided the mash was a igoromty stirred t 
not allowed to form lumps Artificial souring diminished the yield of ale S. J 
Addition of ammonium salts to vinegar. C. Aisiwortu Mitchril. Analyst 
178-i>(ltol) — Analyses show that the practice Ins been revived of adding NH«ss 
to artiticnl vinegar to make it contain as much N as when made from united or 
malted groin ^ -j> U 

Studies on the biochemistry of tine. Zinc and yeast fermentation. As" zLtr 
off. M. Avdrkitsciikwa and I) Kaptscjirwa ihue&rrB Z. 231, 123-31(19311 
Studies made on Saccharomyxes eUipsoiJtns show that Zn(NO,)i and ZnSO, have 
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and Seusslitz A IIeidusciika and C Pram Z Untersuch Lebensm. 59, C13-5 
(1930), cf C A 24, 1G09 —The range in d of the roust was CO 7-88 4 ® Oechslc, titrat- 
able acids were 4 4-12 8 g per 1 , and mineral constituents 2 04 5 OS g per 1 The d 
averaged 4 2® higher than the av for 1928 C R Tellers 

Chianti and its wines. Luigi Ricasoli A III III congresso «<JS chim pura apph- 

tala 1930, 285-01 — Descriptive E M Svhmes 

A new category of abnormal wines. Charles Dertin Prog agr vtl 94, 604-6 
(1930) —It is noted that certain normal wines do not correspond to the enological laws 
concerning the relative amts of ale and acid that should be present F W M. 

The influence of adjuncts on the composition of beer. E Jalowetz Brau- und 
Mohtndustne 24, 1-2<1931) —A discussion S Laufer 

The formation of layers m beer in storage vats E Jaloivetz Brau- und Malztn- 
dustrte 24, 21-5(1931) — W Kusenak (7afMi/g /Jraverei 27, No 175, 28, No 110)found 
tint layers are formed in beer kept in storage after 4-5 weeks the layers differ in COj, 
ext and albumin content, viscosity acidity and pn value J ’s investigations agreed 
fairly well with K 's findings Methods are given for maintaining uniform compn in 
stored beer S Laufer 

Preventing the '‘turning” of beer. J Raux Brasserie & malterie 20, 342-5, 
359-62(1931) —An address A Pafineau-Couture 

The extractives of whiskey. Wu Partridce Analyst 56, 177-8(1931) — The 
U S Pharmacopoeia states that whisky should not leave more than 0 1 g of solids 
when 20 cc is evapd Various English books state that whisky should not contain 
more than V* as much solids, which is probably attributable to a statement made in 
1879 in Allen’s Commercial Organic Analysts which docs not hold true with respect to 
the whisky of today W T II 


Simple unis ersal thermostat for laboratory fermentations (Fink) 1. [Fermenta- 
tion) of the acjueous extracts from olives (Ciusa, etal ) 27. Detection of iso-PrOH in 
brandy and spirits (Reip) 7. Model experiments lor the theory of alcoholic fermenta- 
tion (Ohle, Coutsicos) 10. Peroxidase preparations (Frit pat 337,405) 11 A. 


Tate, Trancis C II Alcoholometry: An account of the Rritish Method of 
Alcoholic Strength Determination, with an historical introduction written by the 
author in collaboration with George H. Gabb London II. M Stationery Office. 
03 pp 5s , net. Reviewed m Nature 127, 398(1031) 


Device for atomizing fatty substances on fermenting liquid to keep down foam. 
Arne Boyb. U. S 1,702,963, Feb 17 Structural features of a device designed to 
operate automatically according to the amt of foam formed 

Testing saturation of barley, etc. \V & T Avery, Ltd , W A Devton and 
P. E Goff. Bnt 338,282, Sept 26, 1929 I or detg the degree of satn of material, 
such as that of barley during steeping prior to malting a sample is centrifuged for n 
definite time, weighed, re-immerscd, re centrifuged nnd re weighed, and these opera- 
tions are repented until 2 consecutive weighings are the same (indicating that satn 
has been attained) App is described 

Extracting the bouquet from wines and spirits. Otto Fodor. Gcr. 517,001, May 
7, 1927. The constituents imparting the bouquet to wines and spirits are obtained 
practically free from I tOII by treating the beverages, or the mashes from which they 
arc prepd . with adsorbents such as active charcoal or silica gel after or while reducing 
the ale content, e g , by distn The adsorption may be assisted by adding a little 
fatty or paraffin oil to the beverage The bouquet substances may be recovered from 
the adsorbent by extn and isolated by evapn of the ext , and the beverage may be 
reconstituted by ddg the bouquet substances with EtOII and 11,0 Examples ore given 
Yeast. C. Lancemeyer Bnt 337,947, Oct 24. 192S A yeast obtained by an 
otherwise usual process istreated with a small quantity of K salts and albuminous sub- 
stances, such os KC1 or K,SO, and albuminous substances derived from peanut meal, 
malt germ, lupins or yeast-press liquor, allowed to stand for several lirs and then 
pressed Use may be made of a mixt of peanut meal, yeast and malt germ, digested 
with H,SO<, ILPO« or lactic acid, with addu of a small quantity of dextrose 

Hydrolyzed protein products. Charles N. Trey (to Standard Brands. Inc) 
U.S 1, 794,370. March 3 See Can 308.910 (C A 25, 1922). 
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“Enflenrsge*’ of jtxmin. TaAftAto Patjumrru moierne Jan , 1910, ifoilebeina 
Zhroroi Delo 19J0, No 2. 84 5 — In the er.flcnrire orextn by fat a high percentage of 
indole is obtained whereby the glucosides arc split Methyl antbramlite is also obtained; 
it u absent tn the otifrom flowers These constituents improve theodor One thousand 
kg of flowers yields on eitn. by fats 5-6 kg of an ointment which contains 25-28% of a 
pure flower oil or about 15-1 Gkg while the usual eitn yields 15-1 4 kg of an abs olute 
essence, the latter fronts about 30-40% pure flower oil The enfleurage method pro- 
duces a peld 2-2 5 higher than the ordinary estn methods flowers left after enfleurage 
upon being extd produce more oil but of a different character. A. A- Boehtumc* 
Mechanics] processes for lemon essrnce extraction. I-aAvcrsco La Tack. Bou 
slot sper trJ menu 5, 12T-37. U3-V). 178-01.212-8. 234-43 [1910) —The commonly 
employed processes for the eitn of the essence from lemon peel are’ sponge process 
(I). roech rasurc processes with the Cannavd (If). Speoale (III) nod Calabrese (IV) 
machines, roech pressing processes with pmtontr (V) and Bennet (Vl) machines 
and a few others Analyses were made on the samples of each of these essences with 
the Wilson and Young method. With the IV method tbmui max 1 <W of esv-r.ee 
that remains in the fruits (30 5-48%J. with the I an *r of 27.5% and with the II and 
III a min. loss of 10-11% The characters of the various types of essence, the work- 
ing costs and the total yields are very different, I and VI give a yellow essence. V color- 
less, the others green, the III essence contains 4-4 0% of fixed residue and the V only 
05-0 05% The mech processes give an essence of grass odor but fess odorous (the 
mtral loss may be 20% in regard to the a cm! content of the sponge essence) Among 
the causes that may lower the mtral content, the most important are the fermentations, 
therefore it is better to sterilize the extn. water by boiling or by adding N*a benzoate. 

G A Bravo 

Colorimetric determination of adrenaline. Italo Sassom Ofictna 3, 323-34 
(1030) —Adrenaline can be detd. colon metrically in pharmaceutical solns by using 
standard pyrocatechol solns with one of the following procedures (A) Prep standard 
solos with increasing quantities of pyrocatechol. add 5 cc. of 40% Na acetate soln. 
and 4 drops of 1% leCI, to 5 cc. of each standard and of sample Compare the re- 
sulting colors i n test tubes or in the colorimeter in the ordinary way Since the standard 

0 08% pyrocatechol soln and the 0 1% adrenaline soln give identical colors, the adrena- 
line content of the unknown soln. can lie easily ealed. (B) To 2 5 cc of each standard 
(prepd with pyrocatechol) and of sample add 2 cc of Fohn reagent (10 g N'a tung- 
state, 8 cc. of 85% H,PO« and 75 cc. HiO are heated for 2 hr*, with a reflux condenser, 
and. after cooling, dild to 100 cc. and filtered if necessary). 5 cc of water and 4 cc of 
20% NasCO, soln.. keep all the bquids for '/ t hr at 30° and then compare The stand- 
ard 0 14% pyrocatechol soln and the 0 1% adrenaline soln give identical colors (C) 
To 5 cc. of each standard (prepd. with pyrocatechol) and of sample add 2 cc. sul/anihc 
add (4 g and and 90 cc ol 37% ItCl dild to 1000 cc.). 0 5 cc. of 1 % N'aNO, soln. and 

1 cc. of 28% NlljOH and then compare This reaction is the easiest and the most 
sensitive The standards have good keeping qualities and give identical colors with 
adrenaline soles of the same omen. The ordinary stabilizers added to the pharmaceuti- 
cal solus of adrenaline (chloretone. physiol NaCl soln , etc.) do not interfere. 

, G A lla as o 

The methods of titrating the alkaloids in the Solanaceae. Envies De Cecco 
OJfaiu i 3, 335-42(2930) —The Italian Pbartn.. 5th Ed . suggests titrating the alkaloids 
in the drugs by the method of titrating the alkaloids in the drug eits With this pro- 
aim, great errors may result from the decompn of the alkaloids in aq soln. and from 
111 j i“p eaUon of tbe re5lducs Comparative expts. were made with German, English 
and U S P on stramonium and belladonna The If S P method is the best, but the 
results are more accurate and very concordant if 0 01 JV solns are used instead of 0 1 
N solos to the titrations. G A Bravo 

The constitution of dermatob Avrovto Court a OfUina 3, 343-51(1910) — G 
aid not succeed ta prep g the Me, Ac and fit denvs. of dermatol, therefore the hydrosyl 
not ais t free m the mol , and the constitutions I (cf Prunier. J J, thatm 
2, 498 (1901)) and D (cf Bietnx. Bull toe eJum 1. 692 (1893)) are not exact More- 
ow. dermatol, when hated at U0*. loses 2 mots, of IIjO The constitute m (cf 
e ^ t *’ (1833)) is proposed for dermatol. as prepd by the 

method of the Italian Pharra-, 5th Ed. 7 
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G A Bravo 

Extraction of orange oil I* J op Villiers J 9 African Chcm Inst 13, 48-52 
(1930) —Steam distn uf orange peel catisis some dreompn of the essential oil unless 
earned out in high vacuum Ale proved the hi it solvent for extn , the peel being 
rasped under ale and prolonged contact being ovoidid Addn of water to the ext. 
causes the sipn of a fine unulnnn difficult to sep directly by centrifuging The parti- 
cles of the emulsion are mgativtly chargid and sipn i< effected by the addn of elec- 
trolytes The absorption of wins by the emulsion was ui the order ft > Ca > Na , 
but the most effective coagulant was the I! ion B C. A. 

Scheme for the microchemical identification of alkaloids. J F. II. Ameunk. 
Pharm Ucekbtad 68, 173-85(1011) -Tlie scheme consists in treating the sample with 
a series of alkatoidal reagents and noting tlte character and microscopic appearance 
of the reaction products Tin reagents employed ore I’tCI,, I’tCl, 4- Nal, AuCli. 
AuClt + NaBr, IfgCI,. KiFcfCN),. K.Ii(CN). Dragendorff's reagent (K,BiI,) ( KOH 
and picrolomc acid The mierotcchmc for extn . filtration and sublimation of the 
alkaloid is described in some detail The n actions arc tabulated and a large no of 
drawings arc given showing the typical cryst forms ot the reaction products In some 
cases the alkaloid can lie identified by a single naction, but usually 2 or more reactions 
ore required for identification In special cases it is desirable to make confirmatory 
tests by specific reactions The table gtvis 78 substances, mostly alkaloids, but in- 
cludes also other products commonly classed with the alkaloids, e g , caffeine, canthari- 
din, santonin, simple bases, t g , tietamc, chotinc. synthetic mcdicinals, e y.I'hNlIAc 
antipynne, tirotropine Ibid 211-6 The reactions arc discussed in detail as applied 
to pcrcamr, « butoxy y (diethylammoi thytcarboxnmido)qumolme. and diocoine, di- 
A^,/v'-(p-atloxyphrnyl)occtamuline, 2 local anesthetics included in the above table. 

A W. Dox 

Production of new disinfection preparations of thymol and carvacrol. I. Produc- 
tion of thymol and carvacrol. C Pmurr and Pii Kuhn Pharm Presse, Il’ur -prakt. 
Heft 1931, 10 — A bnef survey of the principles upon which the prepn of cymene, 
thymol, carvacrol and mono- and dichlorocarvacrol is based II. Disinfectant action 
of thymol and carvacrol preparations. I’n Kuhn l bid — The results obtained in 
a senes of expts on the disinfectant action of thymol, carvacrol and their Cl substitution 
products arc reported The most valuable of the products tested prov ed to be chloro- 
carvacrol (carvascpt) which can lie usifully cmplojcd where phenol and thymol are 
indicated Its advantages lie in a higher disinfectant power, lower toxicity than PhOIl 
and thymol, slight soly in HjO with resultant slow resorption and good compatibility. 

W. O. E. 

Content of mydriatic alkaloids of sun- and shade-dried Solanaceae drugs (Atrops, 
Ilyoscvamus and Dahlia. sqeciesh Flelvuw. Kopp ZeatrolWle 7 Z, U.T-fi 

(1931) — Ivxpts show that the alkaloidal content of Belladonna and of I/yoscyamus is 
not materially affected hy the manner ot drying, whether in the sun or shade; with 
Datura, however, the amt of alkaloids in shade dried material is about 10% greater 
than m that dried in the sun W. O. E. 

Scientific pharmacy. XVII. Production of organ otherapeutic preparations. Rapp. 
Pharm Ztg 76, 260-1(1031), cf C A 25, 380. — A discussion of the various glands, 
their importance in pharmacy and methods of prepn and evaluation. \V. O. E. 

Alcohol number of the D.A.-B.VI. I* Graf Pharm Ztg. 76, 201-2(1931). — A 
critical examn of the official Gcr method showing that correct results arc obtainable 
only by a thcrmomctric check, of the distn , and not by distg off as prescribed, 13 and 
11 cc \v. o. E. 

Evaluation of flores ernae D.A.-B.VI. W Brandrup Pharm. Ztg 76, 262 
(1031),— -The official provisional test prescribed for this drug is often inadequate in its 
evaluation The lotlowing is suggested on about 2 g of the powd sample in a filter 
pour al>out 5 cc. of CHCI, and evap the filtrate to dryness In a porcelain dish. The 
residue, moistened with ale. KOII, should yield an orange to red color. W. O. E, 
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Extraction of ergot by the method* of DX-B VI and U. S. P. X, with notes on in* 
m created tincture of ergot, D P. I rank Worts and C K. rtnncK. (tuoft. J. 
Te •«> Fh i-mjenf 3, l pKMU5(l < VS0) — A «tud\ ha* been made of the methods of p«pg 
[i,|in i tvt if ergot prescribed tn the Ger and V S. pharmacopeias. The Ger wetbtxf 
i 11 if e wht h less efficient than the Am method but the difference Is much smaller 
lh in a; fxartd from the wort of Linnrll and Randle In the percolation of ergot with 
mutral ■yi'T- air as m the Ger process, the rxt. efficiency is greatly affected by the 
it grit of acid) tv of the ergot, because of the phosphite and other buffering substance* 
t nt lined therein \\ ith the mote acid ergots (pn below 5 5) neutral ale. rear ext- the 
irgotoxinc almost eompktely as it is eitd by acidified ale (contg 2% coned IIC1 or 
1*7 tartanc nod) \\ ith the less acid ergots (fm above C 0) neutral ale. may ext. less 
than P the amt of crgotoxmr takrn out by the acidified ale. Areinoniatrd ale., as 
in amtnomated tincture t f ergot R P , gives similar results to neutral ale. Whatever 
process of i xtn is used the buffering xutistincc* exert considerable influence on the 
/> n of rxt of ergot. l*oth during extn and in the completed product- If this /-a is to 
he Ri untamed at the optimum point lor extn and stability, ax suggested by American 
workers it will not l>e sufficient to employ a fixed proportion of acid. but control will be 
necessary by means of fji detns The del at ting of ergot increases the efficiency of extn. 
cii both neutral anil acidified ale. Complete removal of fat. without loss of ergotoxine. 
is > cry difficult to weure. and so-called ' defatted" ergot may still contain a considerable 
proportion of fat. The concn of dil cxls. of ergot should be earned out in t-aeua below 
37* with mm exposure to air If these precautions are taken, concn. may be continued 
down to a soft ext with the loss of Jess than 0 5 the activity, and it should be possible 
to obtain from an a» sample of Spanish or Portuguese ergot a soft ext contg from 
0 *> to 1 0*7 ergot ox id r The variation in potency of com. soft exts. suggests that 
sufficient care is not taken in their manuf In the Ger pharmacopeia! process for 
concg the dil percolate, a considerable amt. of activity may be lost in the rptn and 
neutralization with NaiCQ,. and the U S. I* method of concg down to a soft ext. ap- 
pears to give better results. WOT 

Biological standardization of tincture of aconite, B. P. r J Over Quart J 
Fharm Fharmaco! 3, 620-Gfi(l , Wl>) — Si* tinctures of aconite were bought directly 
from different tnfjr houses and esamd for their toxiatr on rats and mice. Detns 
vrrrc also made of the amt- of Et.O sol alkaloid, and of total solids present in each 
The examn. on rats revealed only quant. differences between the different tinctures, 
while that on mice was complicated by the emergence of ijual differences as well The 
toxjatics of the different tinctures both on rats and mice varied very widely, and the 
relative values as detd on rats were found to be very similar to the relative amts of 
FljO-soI alkaloids present Conciustcns — There is no uniformity in the toxicity of 
different samples of tincture of aconite sold as ’ B T ’’ at the present time The figures 
obtained for the *7 of EtjO-sol. alkaloids were either correct or they were incorrect 
If correct, then there is no need for a toxicity test of tincture of aconite, because a detn 
of the Et,0-sol. alkaloids gives a parallel result. If. however, these figures were correct, 
then at least 4 of the 6 tinctures purchased did not comply with the BP If not cor- 
rect then it may he supposed that all the tinctures complied with the II P , and the 
wide variation in toxicity of the different tinctures means that a toxicity test is re- 
quired won 

(Tobacco) smoking, nicotine limits tad the determination of nicotine by the method 
of Pfjl and Schmitt. Fr. Bom Z UxSrrstuh 50, 002-7(1930) —Aside 

from minor modifications, the method of rfjl and Schmitt (C. A 22, 1214) was found 
entirely satisfactory, and the observations on the influence of rate, intcnnittencv. 
etc,, of the smoking on the nicotine content of the smoke, were confirmed. Several 
samples of nicotine-free tobacco and a carets were examd for nicotine content- Xone 
of the methods used in fixing the nicotine in the tobacco gave a nicotine-free smoke, 
hence the detn of total nicotine in the tobacco is in itself sufficient m judging the tobacco. 

C. Jv Tellers 

Ethereal ou from Podocarpns raacrophjHa, Don. 1. Kirsnji Kishspa and 
H Mistake Uota J Agr Chcm -Sec. Japan 6, 107S-ST.(l r OU). Buff Arr Chrm Soc. 
Japan fi, 82-3(1930) —By the distn of the ltayes 0 049*7 of ethereal oil was obtained 
a-Pmene, camphene, S pinene and cadinenc were proved to exist in the vacuum distn 
fractions. Caryophyllene and sylvcsfcrcne were not detected Y. Kjiiaka 

A method for the gerzaiadal assay of soaps. II. C Hamilton and Fred Thistle- 
TCWArns. J. Lab Clin Lied 16, 391-6(1931) —A method a described in which the 
Ain of guinea pigs is used as a field for the testing of disinfectants commonly used on 
the skin EtOtr applied before making injections is ineffective in ary concn A 0 5°7 
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sola, of PhOH or tincture of I. m a 33% sola is effective Toilet or wasting soaps are 
wholly ineffective A soap base in which Hglj is properly incorporated m a conca 
of 1% is effective , E- F- Main 

Pyretbrum. Ed Zacharewicz Prog Agr vtt 94, 560-70(1930) —Directions 
are given for cultivating the plant. The application of superphosphate is important 
as it increases the content of the plant's active principle, okorenn F W Marsh 
The antiseptic power of uroselectan. G. Dblepiane Boll see. tlal 6kj{ sptr. 5, 
822—1(1930) — Although uxoselectan has feeble antiseptic power tn vttro in the concn 
used clinically (4-6% in pyelographic tests), it definitely inhibits the growth of B. coh 
in the urine Peter Masccci 

The deter min ation of some medical products by mercuriraetry. Al Iovesco-Matiu 
and A PorESCO Bull set pharmacol 38, 71-6(1931), cf C A 24,5423 — Fromasoln 
of about 1% sporletnemin 1 to4cc. with 5cc of the reagent of Mayer-Valzer Centrifu- 
galize and wash the ppL with 1% IIjSOi Dissolve in 5 cc. sulfomtnc reagent, ap 
plymg moderate heat, add 5 cc more and 6 cc. HiO, boil and, after cooling, destroy 
the nitrous vapors with KMnO*. Ppt the Hg with Na mtroprussiate (10% soln ) 
and add 0 1 N NaCl until the turbidity disappears One cc NaCl soln is equiy to 
0 01423 g of sparteine sulfate Forthedetn of norocatne. 1-5 cc of a 1% soln is taken 
The method is the same as described, but 25 cc. HjSOi-HNO, is used The factor per 
cc NaCl soln is 002 The same method is used for stovaine-HCl (factor 0 0155) 
and for plasmoehtne soln (factor 0 00926) With plasmochine tablets, 5 are dissolved in 
10 cc. H,0 and 10 drops of HtSO,. filtered, brought to the vol. of 25 cc. and 5 cc. is em- 
ployed for the detn In plasmochine dragfes, the substance is detd together with 
quinine, the factor for the latter being OOOG6 A E Meybr 

Some new color reactions of adrenaline. M arced Paget Bull set pharmacol 
38, 77-8(1931), cf C A 25, 532— NaBiO reagent, diln 1 100, produces in a soln. 
of adrenaline of a concn higher than 1 1000 a color between a pale violet to intense red 
A violet coloration is still observed to a diln of 1 100,000 Adrenalone gives a yellow 
color The classification of adrenaline reactions in correspondence with the mol groups 
involved is shortly discussed A E Meyer 

A new method of deterrmnabon of cocaine and its salts. Juan A. SAnchez. 
Semana mid (Buenos Aires) 1931, 1, 487-9 — After sapon of the cocaine, the PhCO»H 
is detd Boil 0 1 g cocaine-HCI with 5 cc neutral EtOH and 10 cc 0.1 N NaOH for 
15 min After cooling add 10 cc H,0 and titrate with 0 1 N HiSOi using phenol- 
phthalem as indicator The factor is 0 03755 w hen cocaine base is used and half that 
much when its salts are analyzed A. E. Mbybk 

Studies in tobacco chemistry. IV. Methods of tobacco smoke analysis. N. J 
Gavrilov and A W. Koperjna Btoehem Z. 231, 25-32(1931), cf. C. A. 24, 882 — 
An app. is described for absorbing all the products formed in glowing tobacco. The 
analyses of total N, nicotine N and NHi N vary only 3-4% S Morgulis 

Experiments on Cymbopogon naidns Rendle and on Cymbopogon martini Stapf, 
var. Sofia. Francesco Bruno Porfums de France 9, 8-14(1931) — C. nardtis, planted 
in Italy (Palermo) on March 15, 1920, had grown to an av height of 80 cm. on Aug. 1 , 
it was cut and distd on Aug 1 and on Oct. 1, yielding 14 6 and 14 2 tons of leaves (total 
28 8) per ha , which gave 0 5% and 0 4% of oil, eqtuv. to 73 kg and 56 5 kg , or a total 
of 129 5 kg. per ha for the 2 cuttings The corresponding yields for 1927 (cuttings 
on July 26 and Oct 12) were- 28 3 and 17 1 tons. 0 535 and 0 362%. 151 4 and 61.8 
kg per ha. Analysis of this oil in the Schmunel lab. gave: d» 0 8933, a (100 mm 
tube) -2*11', n» 1 4720, add no. 09, ester no 58 8, Ac no 259-5 (= 88 6% esters), 
sol m 1 or more vol of 80% ale. Analysis of the oil distd in 1928 gave’ d u 0 8926, 
“ + 1°. total geramol 84 67%, aldehydes (atral + atronellal by Schmunel’s phenyl- 
hydrazine method) 44 10%, free geramol 30 62%, other ales 9 95%, atronellal (Du- 
pont and Labaune method) 33 10%, atral and other aldehydes (by difference) 11%, 
io 1 3 vol. of 80% ale and in 14 vol of 70% ale. Leaves harvested during the 
cold season (Dec. 18) yielded 0.25% oil (as compared with 0 535% from the July harvest) 
which gave the following results on analysis- d,i 0 872. a +1°. total geramol 70.36%, 
free geramol 32 6%, aldehydes (atral + atronellal by Sdummel’s phenylhydraztae 
method) 52 5%. atronellal (Dupont and Labaune) 27.34%, atral and other aldehydes 
(by difference) 24 5%, sol in 1 voL of 80% ale. and in 12 vol of 70% ale. A portion 
of this same harvesting was allowed to dry till it had lost 72% in wt. The dried leaves 
gave the same yield of oil as the fresh leaves. The drying of the leaves had the follow- 
mg effects on the compn. of the oil (1) Total geramol remained at 70 36%. (2) 
?r?n£ :ran A 0 , 1 i eI1 from 32 4 % 24%. (3) Citroneilal increased from 27.34% to 

44 i9% (4) Citral and other aldehydes fell from 24 5% to 10 21% A further har- 
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N,As, which is insol in water but sol in MeOH. TtOII and acetone is obtained by “ 
process, described in detail and ts suitable for combating syphilis and sleeping sickness 

Iodiflited, acetrUted condensation product* of the di(aminobentyl) denratrees of 
inrthjlenedipiiaiacc.\ with terpm hydrate. bAMCK. L. SVNMtRS- kl. S. t ,793.028. 
Feb 17 Products insol in water but sol in ale. and which may be used as antiseptic, 
antincuralgic, antitubercular and anticatarrhal remedies are described with details 
of manuf , . „ . - _ 

Neutral calcium salt of Inosilolhexapbosphonc tad. Cristallo A Swiss 
141,522, Dec. S, 1*123 Vegetable matter nch in inositolbexa phosphoric acid and ttt 
salts are extd with water and the neutral Ca salt rptd from the ext byaddn of CaCO, 
The Ca salt is filtered off and used in therapy The renaming liquid is nch in vitamins 
which are unaffected by the presence of the carbonates, and can also be used for media 
nal purposes 

Granular anhydrous citnc tad. Rickard Pasternack and Franklin G Breh- 
her (to Charles Pfizer & Co) US 1.792 C57, Feb 17 Citnc arid is dehydrated 
by dfjmg at temps of 35-50*, in ord-r to obtain a product suitable for tablets, effer- 
vescent salt compns., etc. 

Isolation of scilUrene A from squills. Chew eab yorM Savdoz. Swiss I42,»64. 
Feb 1*1, 1929 Addn to 134.217 <C A 24, 170G). The cryst. almost H,Oiti*ol ext. 
from squills. « high has a strong action on the heart and contains glucoside and tannoid. 
is extd with water and the insol part added to a mist of water and org solvent Thu 
n treated with a tannin pptg agent to remove the tannin and s ci’.'. arene A is obtained 
from the filtrate 

Anb-sypholis preparabon. Salo Berceu Ger 502.C55, Feb 19, 1925 Virulent 
syphilis spirochetes are killed, dissolved in lecithin emulsion and the resulting prepn 
injected into the pleural or abdominal cavities or la the ear veins of animals. The 
blood, abdominal and pleural exudations, lymphatic glands, milk, thyrus and Ovanes 
are then extd. with gly cerol and soda or dil aad soln. to obtain the anti svphilis prepn 

••Cancer remedy " II Leitner. Bnt 337,797, Julv S. 1929 Gall bladders of 
animals are extd with ale , ether or other solvent aad the eat is evapd to dryness, 
and the resulting product is preferably dissolved in an aq soln. ©I KCl or other suitable 
K compd and used for injection into the affected part. 

Vaccines. PHtLAumiE* Kvhn Get. 517,204, Feb J2. 1929 The usual bac- 
teria are cultivated on nutrient mediums which are inoculated also with filtrates from 
cultures of the known ameboid form*. The cnccoid growths so obtained are killed or 
enfeebled by the action of heat or disinfectants 

Treating blood, bandages, etc., to prevent bacterial decomposition I G Far- 
benind A G Bnt. 337,473, May 1, 1*>29 The materials are treated with small 
addns. of substances such as methylcncbis 2,4-dichIoropbenoI. the condensation prod 
ucts of formaldehyde with 2 mob proportions of p~ or m-chloropbenol. the condensa- 
tion products from p-chlorobcnzaldehyde or p-diethylammobenialdehyde and 2 mol 
proportions of p-chtorophenol, a product obtained by treating the condensation prod 
uct of cyclohexanone and 2 mol proportions of phenol with a glacial HOAe soln of Br 
or with a K bro mate-bromide sola , or a product obtained bv heating 2,5-dimethylol-t- 
chloropbcnol with 4-chlorophcnol in the presence ©f 50% If-SOi. 

Filter for essences, etc. Marino Fisant Swiss 142,143, July 29, 1929 The 
filter is particularly suitable for rcmo\ mg particles of water contained in the essence, etc. 

Medicating tobacco with iodine. Frank P. Stickler U S 1.793.723. Feb 24 
I is first converted into a fluid state, as by vaporization or dissolving in ale. and is 
caused to crystallize in contact with tobacco tn render the latter suitable for use as a 
therapeutic source of I 

Tobacco smoke treatment. II PAffCen. Bnt. 333,000, Nov 19, 1929 Poison- 
ous constituents of tobacco smoke such as nicotine, pyridine and “brenxole" are sepd 
by passing the smoke through a dry absorption medium such as activated C or silica 
gel which has teen previously satd with a volatile substance of suitable character to 
prevent absorption of aroma imparting substances also (as by use of smoke from com- 
bustion of nicotine free tobacco waste, peppermint oil, NaOH. Na-COi, sucrose, NaCJ. 
tannic or barbituric aad, O. or Na byposulfite. or by merely leaving 20-25% of water 
m silica gel if this is used) 
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The concentration of weak nitric acid. G Fayras. Rer ttn rxst ftjsXjufi 6, 
147-51(1930) — A description is given of the Chem- Construction Co.'s Fr pat G56.1CS 
(C. A. 23, 4020) A FaMSSac Coctcxk 

Vanadium as a catalyst for sulfuric acid manufacture in America. Evsio Auto- 
rcuo Acta Ckrmua Ftxntca 3, 112-4(1.930) —The characteristics of V catalysts 
now u=cd in plant operation are given The best results are obtained bv the Selden 
V mass and the new converter developed by A O Jaeger. which give as high as 9$ r 7 
conversion In present-dav plant operation V gives a higher av conversion than Pt. 
because Pt is contaminated with traces of As and Cl The price of Pt is 1S4-253 
times the price of \ . but the high return value of Pt eatalvsts and the high price of 
licenses for V catalysts make this proportion lower HtSOi plants which were operated 
or built in 1«29 and which use the Selden converter system have a total capacity of 
more than 300.000 tons of HiSOi per year The total production of H-SO« bv the con- 
tact process in the l’ S- during the same year was 1.S70.000 tons as ICOSe aad 

S. A K.wju.1 

Potash. Geo \V Stocetsg Cke—. Stsritis 23, 247-52(1931) — The mdustrv in 
Gcnnanv is described E H. 

A study of the properties of polyhalite pertaining to the extraction of potash. VI 
Experiments on the production of potassium chlonde by the evaporation of leach liquors 
from decomposition of un calcined polyhalite by boding saturated sodium chlonde 
solutions. H 11 S torch svt> F rictis. Bur Mines. Ktft cf Irrestigihcv 3062, 7 
pp (1931) . cf C A 25, 133$. — Evapu of 90*4. of the H-O. interspersed with 3 crystn 
steps, will yield TS'T- of the K*0 as crude KCl. tbe bulk of the impunties being NaCI 
This product may be refined rtadilr bv recrys tn . to produce pure KCl A preliminary 
estimate indicates about $20 a ton as the cost of production at the plant A. H E. 

The acids and acid salts which contammite cream of tartar. Fiurro Ftrcix- 
posco At:i III *ar ctm. Para aMittsts 1930. 520-5 — Some cream of tar- 

tar contains appreciable quantities of Ca(C,il,O0t instead of KCL E. M S. 

Quinquennial renew of the mmeral production of India for the years 1924 to 1928. 
Phosphates. E. H Pasco e. AVrrrdi GoV .Surrey / kJu 64,413-21(1930). — Apatite is 
known m manv parts cJ India, some deposits assaying 20-25 Co FjO*. Nodular de- 
posits of lime phosphate also occur. Alten II. Emery 

A brief history of the world’s phosphate rock production. A. N. Gray. Snfyr- 
pk.'jptilc 4 , 25-4(5(193!) — Historical notes relating to the discovery of phosphate de- 
posits and the early production of phosphate rock in all parts of the world are given. 
The world's annual production of phosphate rock by countries is given for the 
years 1S47 to 1929 K. D. Jacob 

Dehydration of salts of phosphoric add. S. S. Dragcvoy. UJ&*ruu i L’mAui 
(FV'ftftrrrs cxJ Crrfj) 2, 409-16(1930). — Graphs show the transformations of the salts 
of Na. K and Ca or phwphcncaad upon drying. From the<« it is possible to judge 
the ^ of pvro- and me ta-modif cations formed, as well as the speed of the transfor- 
mations at various temps. 1\ ith the loss of H t O of ervstn. CaHPO,_2HiO becomes 
less «ol in citrate soln. At ICO* only 4^. of the H.O of CT Y S tn was lost m 1.5 hrs 
At 150* 19*^ was lost in 20 min It is important not to dry phosphate very much 
»Wre V»* Mft period ol time (cot more than 30-50 trim, at TOO*). Ca oetaphos- 
phate, uxsoL ra acid, can be hydrated m the autoclave at high p resum e s and brought 
back to the sol. state. J. s. Jorrs 

Btfliration of the gases obtained in the process cf vela Oiling phosphorus and the 
production of soluble phosphates. A. P. Dynaev. Vdsi-rxie t Cmhsi (FVrtmsfj 
exj Cto/a) 2, 397— 4C9fI930) — The relatioa of H*0 and O from the air to the system: 
P , PH*. CO. H. in which a reaction of selective oxidation of generator gas takes place 
was investigated. A modulation of the app. used by Bnttie and Festov (cf. C .4 . 24, 
20$) was necessary. A description and drawing of the new app. axe given. The 
esptL data obtained show that the oxidation of P with 11*0 over CaO at a temp, from 
550* to 950* is completed to phosphoric and at fairh- rapid velocity of tie gas stream 
\ ery httle PH* is found in the gases, and tie sum of CO + H is not decreased. The 
materials used for oxidation contained no phosphates. In the oxidation of the rases 
with air no excess of O was necessary in the process, except what was needed for the 
oxidation of P. At the lower hunts of temp, no O is used up by the CO Tbe generator 
gos« used in this manner can be used again for heating or other purposes. After 
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the process was worked out with lime, NaCl was tried On account or the volatiliza- 
tion ot the NaCl and even the Na phosphates formed, it was necessary to tefflp 

between 40G* and 500 \ With HiO no audition of P took place, but with O it did. 
and the ten era tor gases were free from P, but slightly diluted with U. J S J. 

Calcium arsenate. Economic data regarding its development in Mexico. VAvyy 
Horn v Hope Bn quin t. No 2. 1 1 -'J(J9T0>; tf C. A. 25. 1039 — AvO. can be 
obtained from smelters in Mexico, but w unprofitable. If made Into 0,(AsO,}„ 
2,200 000 kg could be used on cotton fields in Mexico E. M bVKWE* 

Magnesium compound* (other than magnesite). Part. M TYleil. Bur Mines 
In forma twn Cite W06, 19 pp (1331). tf C. A. 25, 561 —ITopert.es, uses, methods of 
production, domestic and foreign production, imports, exports, prices and manufac- 
turers of MgCO.. MgSO«. calcined magnesia and MgCl, are discussed A H 1. 

Separation of the constituents of sylvuute » the form of carbonate*. I doca«d 
U*baim Ccmpt tin.! 192, 232-3(1331) — Almost complete pptfl of K in the form 
of aad carbonate of K and Mg may be obtained, and the Cl of KCJ may be removed 
in the form of NaCl. by using NallCO,. according to the reaction, MgCO, -+- Na 
HCO, 4- KCl - MgCCKKIlCO, + NaCl This reaction may be applied to com 
sepn. of K and Na in the rail of chlorides known as sylvmite, which is a most impor- 
tant mineral in potash mines After sepn of the solid phase the soln is treatedto re- 
cover NallCO,. The cycle of operations permits quant, recovery of 41/20, and Na,CO, 
from sylvtmte. Alice W E epee son 

The economic significance of zirconium and its compounds. ] ? Comican 
lnd Chemtst 7. 87-100(1331) E il 

Extraction of beryllium, cesium and rubidium from beryL C Jakes. Is C. Fogg 
ash E IS CoccifUN Ind En[ Cnem 23, 318-20(1331) — The finely ground min- 
eral is fused with CaO. and the resulting slag is ground, decompd. with H,SO, and 
heated to dehydrate the SiO* The mass is stirred with hot water and the filtrate 
is coned, to ppt. out K. Cs and Rb alunu The remaining AI,(SO ( ), « removed as 
Nil, alum, and the Fe. after oxidation, is pptd. with dd, the last tracts being 

removed by HiS under slight pressure The Be is then pptd as the basic carbonate 
by the addn. of (NH«),COv The method can be adapted to the exta. of Be from, other 
silicate minerals K. D Jacob 

Activated carbons. G Simonin Caoutckaue If gufto-fxreha 26, 14 ,357-9. 14.1C8- 
70, 14.51G-9. 14 551-3, U.VH-5. 14 632-6 14.701-2 14 712-4. 14.783, 14.821(1929); 
27, J4.S66-8. 14.903— f. I4.W-1. H.933-5. 15 022 3, 15.054-5(1930) —After the 
important pbys. properties of activated carbons are described it is shown that 
the activity does not depend to any appreciable extent upon the nature of the 
gas from which the vapor is removed. If care is taken to avoid too high temps , 
it is posuble to recover MeOH. EtOH. AcMe, £t.O. EtOAc and CSj unaltered from 
activated carbons in which they have been adsorbed from air The most rapid method 
for expelling the adsorbed vapors from carbons, without them. alteration, is by treat- 
ment with steam. Below 13<j the steam may be a/Norbed to some extent, but above 
this temp it is possible practical! y to avoid such adsorption. Investigations of the 
ta rry matter retained by the carbons after removal of C,H, from coal gas showed that 
surprisingly little real tar was present, probably because of rapid ramification of the 
major portion of such small quantities as may be present in the gas, by contact with 
the charcoal. Inactivation of carbons in the removal of C*H, by coal gas is attributed 
to the effect of S, which converts the active C mol* into CSj Reactivation by calci- 
nation before and after treatment with IICI is explained tentatively by the decompn. 
of the CSi by Fe naturally present. The aad not only decomposes the FeS formed 
in the first calcination but brings about a uniform and intimate dispersion of the re- 
generated Fe salt in r eadin e ss for the second calcination. Similarly, it is possible to 
remove the inactivating S and so to revivify the C by impregnation with FeCb solo., 
followed by heating, t g , for 2 hrs at 900* B C. A. 

A western tutsojw^&xatsa. flu*. C. N Wzsrav Ind Eng Cfim. 21, \<J»- 
1103(1930)— A description is given of the unique plant of the American Nitrogen 
Products Co , which was destroyed by fire in 1927 Nitrites were manufactured by the 
arc process and the details of operation are described. The final product contained 
90^99 0% NaXOi J. R. Adams 

The synthesis of ammonia from its elements in electric discharges. M, Alseeld 
csh E B iLBEijor Am Pkjnk 8, 83-123(1931) —The yield of NH, obtained by 
passmg a 3 1 H, NT gas through a silent discharge in a Siemens tube has been detd. 
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temp of NHi is tentatively explained as due to a sudden decrease in the no of NH, 
mols adsorbed at such points on the surface of the Siemens tube as to inhibit NH, 
formation. Townsend, corona, glow and arc discharges were compared as regards 
their eflectivencss in synthesizing NHi in a stream of H r N, gas passed through them. 
NHi was detd in all cases by titration In the Townsend discharge no NHi was ob- 
tained In the neg corona the yield of NH* was const from 300 to 780 mm. pres- 
sure at a given c d in the glow discharge at pressures below 300 mm it increased 
linearly with decreasing pressure At 760-mm pressure, NHi formation in a corona 
discharge increased linearly with the current until an arc was foraed; it then decreased 
markedly In the glow discharge the most rapid rate of synthesis occurred in the 
cathode region, the pos column was less active Fe, Cu and W as cathode materials 
all produced about the same yield of NH,, Pt cathodes were 30% more effective, possi- 
bly because of some synthesis occurring on the Pt between II atoms and N, mob In 
the neg glow, the yield of NH, increased linearly with the current and for a given e d 
increased with the rate of gas passage it decreased slightly as the cathode temp was in- 
creased In the anomalous cathode fall, the yield of NH, per unit current was greater 
than in the normal cathode fall The max rate of NH, synthesis was found m a gas 
mi it. contg 60% N, and 40% II, At the same compn a min in the cathode fall 
was noted P. H Emmett 

The use of pyrethnn against bed bugs. Albert Guillaume Bull set. phor - 
macol 38, 80—1(1931) — A coned soln of pyrethrms in MeOH dild. with 25 parts of 
11,0 proved to be a very effective spray against bed bugs The eggs are not destroyed 
For the extinction, the buildings must be treated 3 times a year in March-ApnU in 
July and in August-Septembcr A E. Meyer 


■Utilization of the aqueous extracts from olives (recovery o! KC1] (Ciusa) 27. 
NaHCO, (Brit. pat. 338.007) 15. Apparatus for catalysis [in oxidation of NH,| (Swiss 
pat. 141,303) 1. 

Nitric and sulfuric acids. I G Farbentnd A.-G Brit 337,406, June 13, 1929. 
In simultaneous production of HNO, and H,SO« by scrubbing gas mats contg N and 
S oxides with sulfunc or nitrosylsulfunc acid, as described in Brit 301,232 (C. A. 23, 
4026), a sufficient proportion of N oxides is present that all the SO, is converted into 
HjSO, or nitrosylsulfunc acid or a mixt of H,SO ( and HNO, Various details of pro- 
cedure are described 

Sulfurous acid. Soc. anon, four l'ind. emu A BAle. Swiss 142,731, May 15, 
J929. Coned H,SO» is prepd from gases contg SO, by absorbing the SO, by water 
and aromatic amines, dnving off the SO, by heating and reabsorbing in water 

Phosphoric acid. KunstdCnger-Patbnt-Verwertuncs A -G. Swiss 141,866, 
Apr 3, 1929, H,PO< soln is obtained by causing mineral acid to react with crude 
phosphates and pptg the Ca of the crude phosphate by sulfate ions Examples are given. 
Cf.C.A 24,471 

Ammonia synthesis. Louis C. Jones (to Chemical Engineering Corp). U. S. 
1,794,903, March 3 The mat of H and N for NH, synthesis is purified by circulating 
the gases under pressure in contact with a catalyst and introducing CO, into the cir- 
culating system after compression and before catalysis, to react with gases and con- 
vert impurities in the system into solid products, which latter with CO, are simul- 
taneously removed (suitably as (NH«),CO, deposited on Raschig rings) while main- 
taining a continuous circulation of the gases under pressure through the system as the 
gases pass to the catalyst. Cf C. A. 24, 4123 

Ammonia synthesis. Herbert A. Humphrey (to Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp ). 
tJ. S 1,794,231, Feb. 24. Solid carbonaceous fuel is burned in the presence of steam, 
the gaseous products are subjected to catalytic action to cause reaction of CO with 
HjO to form a volume of H substantially equal to that of the CO, a proportion of 3-1 
between the H and N is established, O compds. are removed from the gas mixt. and 
the latter is catalyzed to convert part of the gases into NH,, the NH, is sepd. and un- 
converted gas is returned to the NH r forming catalyst through a closed, periodically 
Wed, circulatory system The air and steam used with the fuel in the first step of the 
process are highly preheated and a temp, of about 1300* is maintained in the gasifica- 
tion zone. The resulting gaseous products are withdrawn from the burning fuel and 
heat from them is transferred to the entering air and steam while contact of the gase- 
ous products with colder solid fuel is prevented. A substantially CH r free gas is thus 
produced which lengthens the periods between the bleedings required. 

Ammonia-air mixture. Harry Pauling, Ger. 491,961, Oct. 16, 1926. A homo- 
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gencous N'H*-air mixt. Is obtained by absorbing the NH» in a circulating water current 
and then blowing air through the loin App is described Cf C, A 25,1041. ^ 

Catalytic apparatus amiable for ammonia oxidation. C. Tovjolo and "Azocevo” 
(SocjetA aiov per la paubicaziove eell’ammoviaca sivtetica e prodotti be- 
rivati) lint. 337.CS0. July 25. 1^*20 In app comprising a plurality of superposed 
layers of Pt or other suitable metallic gauie. the layers first impinged upon by the reac- 
tion gases are of coarser mesh than the subsequent layers which are less subject to at 
tact by the gases. Various details of construction arc given. 

Working up mixtures containing carbon dioxide and ammonia. I G Fa*be»ii.vd 
A -G (Ernst Janeclce and I nch Rahils, Inventors) Ger 514393. Nov G. 1929 ifixts 
contg CO, and Ml. or them compds.. especially the mut. resulting from the prrpn. 
of urea from NH,COO\Tl te are prepared by treating the mut- with liquid MI*. Thus, 
a mut of urea. NHtCOONHj and water is washed with liquid Mfi at - — i 30 , giving a 
soln of urea and water in N'lli and a pure NJIjCOONHi residue. The urea is then 
recovered by tsstm. 

Apparatus for production of ammonium salts. ‘’MovtECatxjo socibt Ac ever 
ale pek L'rvDl'sTRiA klvejlaria ed acrjccla. Swus 142.051. June 7, 1929 See 

Bt ' t ’f>aninudei.’ ^K^Cottfand A R- Frame. Bnt. 335.023, Dec. C. 1928 In 
piepg cyanamides of Ca or Mg or both by reaction of the corresponding carbonates 
and NHi as described in Bnt. 27931 1 (C A. 22, 3024], the removal of the water pro- 
duced in the reaction is accelerated by substances such as C. carbooacetms materials 
or P,0» which are preferably mixed or briquetted with the starting materials When 
C or carbonaceous materials ate thus used, os ides or compds forming oxides on heat- 
ing may be substituted for the carbonates, and when f'jOa is used a Composite ftrtihltr 
is obtained Cf. C. A. 25, 1041. 

Phosphates and hydrogen. Bavetische SitCTStor? V> ebke A -G (Vladimir 
N Ipat’ev. Xikodem Caro and Albert R. Trank, inventors ) Gcr 514390, Mar 27, 

1928 See Bnt. 308,68* (C A 24, 472) 

Nitrogen oxides, etc. N Ca*o and A R. Feast. Bnt 337347, Aug 13, 1929 
N*0. or UNO, in coned form u obtained from mixta contg X oxides. O and water 
vapor (such aj products of Nil, oxidation) by a 3- phase process in which part only of 
the water is first removed without much oxidation, residual water u sepd after or dur 
ing oxidation (which is promoted by lowering the temp ) as a tetroxide contg UNO, 
of low water vapor pressure, while in the third phase the gas may be cooled or treated 
with substances which Iowa the vapor pressure of the tetroxide or have absorbing 
properties. Numerous details of procedure are given 

Precipitating meuls as sulfides. Niels C. Christensen U S 1,793.900. Feb 
24 Solns. of metals, the sulfides of which are sot in such solos if ihghtly acid, e g . 
so Ins. contg Zb. Fc and Mb, are treated simultaneously with CaCO, and H,S to ppt 
the metal sulfides and form CO, and the latter is used for treating a Ca(SH), soln to 
form lf,S and CaLO, for further me in the process to ppt. addnl metal 

Purifying nnc fait solutions I G Farbenixd A -G- But. 337322. Aug 8, 

1929 Solns. obtained from chlorinated burnt pyrites are freed from Fe by oxidizing 
the latter with an alk. earth chlorate such as Ca(ClOi), and then pptg with quick lim e. 
Cu is first removed by addn of Fe. 

Ammonium sulfate Cnion cnnoQim belce. Soc. ason Bnt. 338373. 5 fay 
17. 1929 In prepg (NH,),SCh as described in Bnt. 307,037 (C A 2), £281). with 
pptn. of the sulfate as crystals by addn of NII». the pptn. is localized in a part of the 
app in which the ammonia cal soln is mixed with a large quantity of cooler satd. soln., 
and a portion of this soln is continuously circulated through a cooler so as to with- 
draw the heat caused by the soln of the Nil*. Various details of app are described, 
a C A 24, 715 

Decomposing ammonium sulfate. Wilhelm Bebtelsma.vn and Alfred C 
Beceer Ger 517,495. Apr 8. 1928 The thermal decompn. of (XHJiSOt to XH, 
and NH*HSO< is effected in vessels made of Sift Shallow vessels are preferred. The 
temp should be maintained above the n. p ol the sulfate melt. Added, details are 
given. 

Barium alummate. Cali Cheioe A -G (Fritz Rothe and Kaos B react, inven- 
tors) Ger 514,891, July 31, 1926 Aluminiferous material u heated with BaSO, 
to a temp of at least 1000 ° in a current of steam and oxidizing or indifferent gas. Heavy 
spar may be used as the starting material in such amt. that besides the Ba*(AtO>), 


formed, there is also produced silicates ol the types BaSiO, or BjAO, or the correspond - 
5 1 1 In an example, 100 parts of heavy spar contg 92 63% BaSO, and 
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372*0 SiOj are mixed with 50 parts bauxite route 5285^ AlsOj, 2 71*e S*0i and 
2.S4tc TiO, The mixt is then heated to !2lV»* in the presence of steam and air. pro- 
ducing ILi i (AlC*,' t and BaSiO, Oti er examples are given 

Binum carbide. International Inocstrial & Chemical Co. Ltd. Bnt 
33S.CCV3.Xoi 21.1°2S- Sec Fr PS2.47** (C A 24,4362* 

Calcium nitrate. Ai-parro*; et E\ s re rattles Kestntr Ger 514.559. Mar 
21, 192S. In the prepn of Ca(XOi*j from CaCOi and HXOj. the CaCOi is loaded 
into a tower mixed with granular suhstance cot acted on bv the HXOj. to ensure a 
passage for the acid through the mass. App is described Cf C' 4 24, 5442. 

Calcium oxide. Con«ortuu tCr ELrjrrRocnEMisciiE Industrie G m b. II 
Ger 514.715. July 19, 1**27 CaO prrpd b\ heating Ca(0Hh to fAVSOO* in a gas 
current, can be ured as a dehydrating agent Tor liquids or molten substances bv mix- 
ing therewith Thus, 93*^ ale . if heated with CaO prerd as above, reaches a purity 
of 99 5*7 in about 15 run Other examples describe the dehydration of Na alcohol ites 
bv CaO as thus prepd 

Siliceous calcium oxide compounds. Friedrich Pistor Ger 514.742, Aug 7, 
1927 Sol drv c\vmpd>. are obtaired bv adding CaO to cored solns. of siliceous sub- 
starces. Thus, burred lime is added to Xa or K water glass. The products are used 
in the cold cement dyeing and artt*caal mass industries. 

Dicalaum phosphite. Erich Trnio and Adolf Hficer- Ger 517,1 SI. Feb 12, 
1"2S. See Fr t'77.191 (C A. 24, 3091' 

Solid carbon dioxide. Are Grs. ora M aschinbnt mmx Escber. Wvss & Cre. 
Swiss 141.3**3, Oct. I**. 192*1 Liquid CC*i under pressure i» allowed to expand in stages, 
a. C A 24, 4362. 4?l<3 

Solid carbon dioxide. MronKN-EvRorExiscns Oct* oonLAArsatAmj Ger 
514.717, Sept 4, 192S. App for sudder.lv allowing hquid COj under pressure to ex 
pand to form CO- «row. and for allowing further reduction of pressure to form CO. 
ire is described Cf C A 24, 1474 

Carbon dioxide from limestone. P Brotherhood. Lm. H. M Dnmixv and 
Carbon Dioxide Co . Lm Bnt. S3S.SC9. Xov 19. 192** lumestore from a crusher 
IS placed in retorts fed with steam from a boiler which is heated bv waste heat from 
the retort furrare. ard the mut- of steam and CO« from the retort is used to work a 
prune mover, exhaust steam is co-densed. ard the CO- is eoFccted App is described 

Carbon disulfide. Ererilard Ltceler and Hermann Kon (to 1 C. Farbemnd 
A -G ) US. 1.793.1S1. Feb 17 Various details are described of app comprising 
an elongated mm retort adapted to contain a charge of C. at least one elongated supple- 
mentary retort positioned along ard in contact with the main retort in the same heat- 
ing chamber, and a desire for introducing hquid S at ore end of the snpplementarv re- 
tort and for leading superheated S vapors from the opposite end of this retort into the 
mam retort 

Carbon disulfide. Ererh ard Lec.euer and Biuen Fischer (to I G. Farbenind. 
A G 1. I*. S. 1,71*5.132, March 3 See Bnt. 333.990 (C .4 25, 564) 

Carbon disulfide. Cram Fab. Kalk Gmb. 1I. and Hermann Oeume. Ger. 
517^o., Julv 9, 192** CSs is prepd. bv leading araixt. of H-S and CO*, with or without 
inert gases such as X, over glowing C. The initial gus nav be obtained from coal d’stn 
gases bv wadiing with water Cf C 4. 24, 2555. 

Iron-free chromic chlonde from ferrochroratum. I G Farbenind. A -G (Jo- 
hannes Erode and Car! Wureter, inventors) Ger. 514,571. S-pt. 11, 1025. Granu 
Litixf Fe-Qr i> heated to oflWW* £a a teat n<n’afrd confamer in a current of Cf and 
the temp, maintained at such a value that the FcCli formed subl mates, leaving CrCl». 
An example is given 

Magnesium carbonate; ammonium sulfite and chloride. Kau Ciiemie A -G 
tier. SIT.-UV*. Git. 17. 1925. The mar.uf of MgCO, 3H-0 and (XH.)-S0, by treat- 
ing a sola, of MePO, with (XH.V-COi is effected la two stages, the first stage involving 

reaction MgPO. + 2(XH.VCO, — >- (XH.VSO, + (NHACO.MgCO, 4H-0. 
The rouble salt is filtered off and treated with a soli of MgSO, to effect the reaction 
(NH«\C0 > MgCCV4H 1 0 4- MgSO. — ► 2McC0,3H J 0 + (XH.\SO. MgO, um- 
bo treated umilarlr. with prod action of XH.C1 The preduets are purer than three 
obtained when the reaction is effected in one stare. An example is given. 

Magnesium sulfite. Emilio Roro.uo. Swiss 142.436. Mav 1C*. 1929. MgSO. 
is recovered from the waste water cf artificial silk tnanuf bv adda of Ca(OH), which 
causes pptn of C*SO„ Mg(0m, and Zn(OH>- The rpt is'sepd . suspended in water. 
hqukL” 1 *' 1 WUil COs * ppt ' ^e^O* iuay also be recovered from the residual 
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Magnesium sulfate solution. Kali Circsns A -G Ger. 614,590, Nov. 30, 1929. 
Hot highly coned MgSO, soln is prepd by forming an unsatd sola, of the salt from 
natural kiesente and satg with anhyd kiesente 

Potassium, calcium and magnesium sulfates from materials sueh as polyhalite. 
Eugene P Sciiocn U S 1 794,562. March 3 Ore sueh a* polybalite is dehydrated 
by beating KiSO« and MgSO, are ertd with hot water, undissolvcd CaSO, is sepd 
from the soln KtSOi U crystd from the soln and sepd and the soln is further treated 
for recovery of MgSO. U S 1,794,553 relates to a similar process Numerous details 
of procedure are given 

Potassium and magnesium sulfates from polyhalite. Tl'cene P Sciioat U. S 
1,794 551, March 3 After dehydrating polyhalite to remove its HiO of crystn , the 
material is eitd with hot water to produce solns contg over 5% 

Potassium nitrate Ttux Jourdan Swiss 141,300, Mar 30, 1929 KNOi, 
with AI(NOi)i, Fe(NOi)i, etc , is obtained by treating leucite with a trust, of N-O vapor, 
HNOa vapor and water vapor 

Sodium carbonate. W Mann Bnt 337,401, July 30, 1929 Finely tryst, 
soda is made by mixing, in an edge runner mill, finely ground Solvay soda with a suitable 
proportion of water _ , , 

Sodium sulfide. Wolf J MOlLSX and Friedrich Kleua. Ger. 514.9o4, May 
16,1928 See Austrian 1 16,504 (C. A. 24, 2844). ^ L , 

Titanium dioxide. Simon j. Lubowsky. U. S 1,793.501, Feb 24 A finely 
gTOUnd unit of rutile and magnesia is heated to form a Mg titanate, followed by acidifica- 
tion with KtSOi, chilhng the soln to deposit MgSO„ remo\ at of the mother liquor and 
heating it to a high temp to produce metatitanic acid by hydrolysis with regeneration 
of HtSOt, and the metatitanic acid is washed and calcined. 

Zinc carbonate "and oxide. I G. Farbenind A -G Bnt 337, <92, Aug 7, 1929 
A soln of a Zu salt such as ZnCl,. of a concn less than 1 5 A’, is added in slight excess 
to an alkali metal carbonate soln. of a max concn of 1 5 N at a temp of 60-70% the 
ZnCOi ppt formed is filtered off, washed, dned. ground to pass through a wire sieve 
of 350 mesh per linear in and then calcined below redness (suitably at 350°). 

Crystals of materials sueh as metals or salts. Percy W Bridgman U. S 
1,793,672, Feb 24 A seed crystal is placed adjacent molten substance and a por- 
tion of the seed crystal is melted and the surface of solidification is advanced from the 
seed crystal into the substance An app is described 

Borax crystallization. Robert B Pbet (to American Potash & Chemical Corp ) 
U S 1 792,863, Feb 17. An emulsion colloid such as oleic acid is added to an aq. 
soln which ppts substantially only borax on cooling and the soln is cooled while being 
agitated, to ppt borax The added colloid prevents aggregation of the pptd borax 
crystals 

Treating crude sylvmihc potash salts containing kiesente. Theodor Thorssell 
and August Kristensson U S 1,794.259, Teh 24 The kiesente in the crude 
matenal is hydrated and the salts are treated with an ammomacal soln of NH«CI, the 
K,SO« contg NaiSOa is removed and the mother liquor is treated with COj for pptn 
of Mg NH. carbonate The mother liquor remaining is cooled to remove a portion of 
the NIftCl present and the liquor still remaining is treated with COi to ppt NaliCO, 
U S 1,794 260 desenbes a process for the production of K,CO, from crude sylvinitic 
salts, with simultaneous production of NaiCOj, by treating the crude salt with NH» 
carbamate in substantially anhyd liquid NH<. covertmg the resulting K and Na car- 
bamates into the bicarbonates by treatment with water, sepg the bicarbonates from 
each other and from assoed impunties (suitably by known methods) and converting 
the bicarbonates into carbonates. 

Concentrating phosphate-bear mg material such as phosphate rock. Wm Trotter 
and Eltoft W Wilkinson (to Minerals Separation North American Corp ) US 
1,795,100, March 3 The matenal is desbmed and then agitated and aerated in the 
form of a pulp with oil such as pine oil and a compd such as Na oleate adapted to con- 
trol selective oiling of the phosphate so as to effect froth flotation concn. 

Purifying graphite. E Rabbtrano Bnt 337,738, Nov 9, J928 Graphite in 
minerals of low C content is sepd from matenals such as silica, silicates or Fe oxides 
by fractional pptn in a liquid contg a colloid (such as water with an addn of dex- 
trin, alumina, saponin, gelatin or K silicate), with subsequent treatment of the graphite 
« , e ^? < ? SmotJC actlon ln a vessel in which the settlement of all suspended particles 
tirr™® either mechanically (as by an agitating propeller with upward thrust) or by 
_ r ?***“« °* a colloid or by both methods App and vanous details of procedure 
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Gold and silver solutions. A. Morris Brit. 33S.3S3, Jan. 7, 1029. Solns. of Au 
and As. suitable for use in refining the metals elcctrolytically. for treating; ores or for 
electrolytic or other pldmg and silvenng processes, ore prepd by treating the metal 
with a soln of I in «plts such os alkali or alk earth metal iodides, sulfites or thiosul- 
fates forming complex eompds Kith Au and Ag iodides Chloride or bromides also 
may be added, and in some instances a cleansing agent such os Vienna lime may be 
added to form a pasty compn 

Hydrogen for use in catalytic synthesis. Ltnci Casale. U S 1,793,077, Feb 24. 
CO is produced from COj, O and a carbonaceous fuel contg S. and the CO Is subse- 
quently converted by the action of steam in the presence of a catalyst to produce a 
mat. of CO, and H and the CO, is finally removed In this procedure the conversion 
of the CO, into CO is edected at a temp (suitably 1000* or higher) high enough to effect 
the oxidation of any contained S into SO, and the latter is removed from the CO before 
its further treatment 

Sulfur. Wersoien Weissenfelstr Brauneoiilen A -G Ger 514,570, May 8, 
1028 S is prepd from gases contg Il,S by leading it over a contact agent of large 
surface in which excess of SO, has been adsorbed The SO, oxidizes the II,S with libera- 
tion of S 

Sulfur from ammonium sulfide solutions. I G Farbevtvd A -G Brit. 337,395, 
July 29, 1929 Decompn of Nil, sulfide solns at temps above them p of S is effected 
in the presence of adsorbent substances such a9 silica gel, AI(OII),. Mg(OH),. Zn(OH),, 
ZnS or other finely pulverized substances or raw cellulose fiber (suitably countercurrent - 
wise with steam under 1 5 atm pressure) 

Active carbon I. G Farbenind A -G (Ludwig Klebert, inventor) Ger. 
617,423, Feb 22. 1923 Subdivided wood is stirred for some time with a hot soln of 
an activating agent, e g , ZnCI, or H,PO< or boiled with the soln , and the mat. is then 
dried and heated as usual The wood may first be swollen with hot water. Cf. C A 
25, 1045 

Activating carbon. I. G Farbenind A -G (Heinz Thienemann and Julius 
Drucher, inventors) Ger 517,316, Mar 12, 1920 In activating C by means of 
superheated steam or CO,, on activating vessel having a wall permeable to gases is 
used and the activating agent is caused to difTuso therethrough Thus, activation 
may be eflected in o permeable chamotte tube, mounted concentrically in on iron tube, 
into which the activating agent is introduced 

Reactivation of activated carbon after use. C. II. Lander, F. S. Sivnatt, J. G. 
Kino and W E Uakfs. Brit. 337,343 July 23. 1929. After employment for absorp- 
tion of S eompds such as H,S and CS,. reactivation is effected by heating and treat- 
ment with a basic substance such ns Nlfi. aniline, pyridine or quinoline (which may be 
used with superheated steam and a small proportion of air) 

Carriers for catalysts. Imperial Cufmical Industries, Ltd , F, A. F. Craw- 
ford and W. A P Ciiallfvor. Bnt 337.761. May 3. 1929 Catalysts for SO, pro- 
duction and other uses, such as Pt, V and Cr eompds , are used on a earner produced 
by incorporating "guhr" with a soln of a sol. silicate, pptg gelatinous silicic aad from 
the soln as by the action of an acid or of (NH,),CO, and drying to obtain a hard porous 
mass 

Pressed condensation products. Soc. anon, four l’ind ami A BAle. Swiss 
142,930, Oct 23, 192S hilling matenal. aromatic amines, aldehydes and acid are inti- 
mately mixed to form a condensation product which is treated with an add fixing agent. 
The product is dried and pressed Thus, CH t O and HC! are mixed into an 

aq suspension of asbestos NaOH is added and the resulting mas3 dned, and pressure- 
molded to the desired shapes Other examples are given 

Condensation products of fatty acids with polyalky Iene-potyamines. I. G. Far- 
benind. A.-G. Bnt. 337,368, July 26. 1929 Fatty acids such as palmitic or oleic 
acids or their esters such as fatty oils or fats ore condensed with diethylenetnamine, 
tncthylenetetramine or a higher polyethylencpolyanune or polyalkylenepolyamine or 
mats of such eompds. If not sol . the products may be alkylated and they may be 
used as wetting, emittn/yjng, /oaming and tcasbing agents and are stable in add. neutral 
and alk. solns Several examples arc given 

Condensation products of urea and formaldehyde. Martin Luther, Wilhelm 
Puncs, Robert Griessbaoi and Claus Heuck (to I. G Farbenind. A.-G ) U. S. 
1,794, 0S4, Feb 24 SO, is used lor hardening viscous completely condensed conden- 
sation products of urea and CHiO 

Polymerized vinyl alcohol-aldehyde condensation products. I. G. Farbenind. 
A.-G. Bnt. 337,806, Aug 6, 1929. Condensation products of rubber-like, plastic 
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mil < lastic or hard and brittle character are made by treating polymenred vinyl ales, 
(winch miv l* produced by saponification of polymerired vinyl esters) with aliphatic 
ildi hvdis such as formaldehyde or acetaldehyde. in the presence of acid catalysts such 
is IfCl and >1,50, feesrra! examples with details of procedure arc given, and products 
obtumd may be formed into sheets films, threads, etc 

Objects of albuminous material International Kunsthoorn Industrie N V 
<jir 514 771 Aug 3. 1020 Objects of insol albuminous materia! of a casein charae- 
t«r especially animal casein, are formed by molding the objects from pure casein, sub 
ji cling them to a ClfiO bath without allowing them to harden throughout, drying the 
surface at 100° and molding to final form by cold pressure 

Impregnating compositions, adhesives. I G Tarbenind A G (Wilhelm 
Ihings inventor) Gcr 517.270, Die 9. 1920 A rout of stearin pitch or hire fatty 
pitch and vegetable or animal oils is heated with S or other sulfuruing agent, e g , 
StCli. and before, during or after this treatment a product obtained by extg tar with 
a partial solvent, e g , LtOH, is added to the nut , heating being continued until the 
product has the desired consistency Asphalt, tar, pitch, resins or fillers may be added 
to the mut or to the product The animal or vegetable oils may be preliminarily ox i 
dized or polymerized Examples are given 

Fly and caterpillar adhesives. Bernhard Tibbs (Viktor Scholz, inventor) 
Gcr. 514.727, May 23, 1925 Adhesive materia) for catching flies and caterpillars con 
sistsof a 1-15% soln of cellulose esters or celluloid waste products in castor oil. Odor- 
ants coloring matter or filling agents may be added 

Pencils, crayons and chalks. A PlsciIEL and P PiSCilEL. Brit. 337.G33, Nov 27, 
1929 A sulfonatcd oil such as Turkey red oil is added to the mixL used, before baking 

Material for magnet cotes, loading coils, etc. General Elec Co . Ltd , and G R 
Polgrben Bnt 338,321. Oct 24, 1929 Powd magnetic materia! such as an alloy 
of about 80% Ni and 20% Te (which may be prepd as described in Brit 327,865 (C A 
24, 5015)) is heated in a soln formed of chromic anhydride and a halogen acid or halo- 
gen salt such as NaCl, preferably washed, and subjected to high pressure Powd 
refractory material such as ball day, MgO or Al>0> may be added to reduce the per 
meabihty of the core and increase the insulating of the core particles, and the cores 
after being formed under high pressure may be heat treated to develop their final per- 
meability and hysteretic value (suitably at 500-600°) If desired, sol matter may be 
left on the material until after the pressing and dissolved out after the heat treatment 
by a prolonged washing 

Wax emulsions. C If Thompson and W J McGivern Bnt 338, 1 7G, July 9, 
1929 Emulsions, suitable for use in polishing compm , soaps, Jor waterproofing fabrics 
and in the manuf of lubricating greases, are made by adding soap to melted mineral 
or other non saponifiable wax such as paraffin or ceresin, and other material] such as 
albumin, casein, glue or china clay or amino compds such as triethanolamine also 
may be added as may also waterproofing agents such as varnish, finsced oil, shellac, 
rubber, silicates, etc. 


Wetting agents 1 G Farbenind A -G Bnt 337,774. April 27, 1929 In a 
process generally similar to that described in Bnt 30G.UG ( C A 23, 4dS2), no excess 
of high mol org acids is used for the condensation process, and the resulting esters, 
amides or ester amides are converted into salts with acids (suitably either before or 
after treatment with alkylating or oxyallylating agents) Numerous details and ex 
amples are given 

Water-soluble cleansing agents. Johann Tencler Swiss 142,691, June 5, 
1929 Raw material capable of swelling is heated in au autoclave with caustic alkali, 
suffonated oil or resin and hydrocarbons Thus, starch is heated with NaOH. sul- 
fonatcd castor oil and CCb- C«lli may be added The product is a good fat and grease 
solvent. 

Detergent for removing tar, etc. J If Wvwe Bnt. 338,167, Aug 14, 1929 A 
mixt comprising benzene, turpentine, oil of citxonella and olive oil is used for removing 
tar from, and cleansing, surfaces such as coachwork. fabnes, leather or metal surfaces 


Composition for removing grease and tar from lacquered surfaces, loin W ‘ 
Mbver U S 1.795,134, March 3 Spirits of camphor 1, "citronella” 1 and kero- 
the' trust * is* corded together ‘ miied w,ti separately melted paraffin 2 parts, and 

and T°K P if^t Dt N C W Taint & Varnish Remover Co , Ltd , 

and T K Bonnar Bnt 337 941, Oct 19, 1929 A paint remover is prepd by cover- 
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mg quicklime with soft soap nnd water, stirring the mist and then successively adding 
NaiCOi. NH« carbonate and Na t SjO, 

Removing paint from painted surfaces. J H Gra\fll Brit 337,461, Aug 2, 
1029 Sec U S. 1,744,463 (C A 24, 1478) 

Cleaning agent for type metal. Trw7V Hofmavv Gcr 514,720. Jan 3, I92S 
The prepn consists of a reducing mixt of wood charcoal borax and earth alkali sulfide 
(except MgS) Molten colophony. NI!«C1, NaOH and N’a,COj may also lie added 
Smoothing etched printing cylinders. Comett & Huber Swiss 141.344, June 
25, 1929 Etched Cu cylinders are coated with on anti-etching prepn . which is wiped 
off so as to remain only in the depressions, and the cylinder is subjected to the action 
of an etching agent till the depressions disappear 

Removing the raised parts of etched copper printing cylinders, Conzett& Huber 
Swiss 142.1S2. July 4, 1929 The cylinders are given a coating of a non-conductor of 
electricity which is mechanically wiped ofT, so that the raised parts arc bared and the 
depressed parts covered The cylinder is nut placed as anode in a galvanic bath till 
the raised parts disappear The cylinder is thin removed and mechanically smoothed 
and polished 

Offset printing for copying documents, etc. \V L Lawrence Brit 337,455, 
Aug 2. 1929 An original is prepd with an aniline or other copying ink. an impression 
from tins is taken onto a rubber or rubber surfaced member previously treated with 
glycerol or the like and transfer to blank sheets is effected The gly cerol may be mixed 
with an aq or ale soap soln 

Waterproof costings containing rubber latex. Paul Meybrsherg Swiss 142,172, 
Aug 15. 1928 A coating for materials contains natural or artificial rubber latex in 
a stable semi pptd thickened state This state may be produced by addn of weak 
org acid Alkali and saponifiable oils and fats may be present In an example, the 
mixt contains latex G5, coned NaOH 1. pptd chalk 20, castor oil 5, PliOH 0 5, colo 
phony 4 5 and rapeseed oil 4% Cf C A 24, 2900 

Waterproofing coating suitable for use on gas or oil pipes, etc. Lestbr Kjrsch- 
braun (to Fhntkote Co ). US. 1,794,522. March 3 A surface such as metal pipe 
to be protected from corrosion is treated with an aq bitumen pitch type dispemon. 
the coating is allowed to dry and form a film, and over this is applied an aq slurry of 
hydraulic cementitious material which Is permitted to dry and form an outer protecting 
coating. 

Wood effects on metal panels. Herman C. Miller (to United Metal Products 
Co ). U. S. 1,794,523. March 3 A design is etched on a metal surface such as Cu or 
brass and the crevices and recesses in the etched surface are filled with a plastic mineral 
inlay such as a mixt. of whiting, graphite, varnish, lime, white lead, brome and Al 
powder. Water. PbjO, and od and the inlay is baked, then ground flush with the nor- 
mal surface of the metal, colored with a "chemical coloring” and the surface of the inlay 
is grained in imitation of wood gram 

Use of rubber and cork together in forming surfacings for power pulleys. Charles 
R, Grippith. U. S 1,793,927, Feb 24 Various details arc described, involving the 
use of granular cork embedded in a lesser wt of rubber 

Material for gramophone records. A. O Thomve Brit 337,437, July 1. 1929, 
A raw record material comprises gelatinized cellulose acetate with camphor or camphor 
substitute material, dried at 40-80*, the drying time being about 24 hrs for each 0 1 
mm thickness Various details of manuf. are described 

Material for sound records. I! T. Beans (to Dunum Products Corp.) Brit. 
337,796, April 2, 1929 A core such as cardboard made from rag stock is coated with a 
resorcmolformaidehyde condensation product in which a plasticizer such as glycerol 
is incorporated to avoid brittleness Various details of manuf. are desenbed 

Material for playing-cards. Harry L. Pohs U. S 1,794,806, March 3 Cards 
are formed with a woven textile center fabric, an opaque phenolic condensation product 
on both sides of the fabric and in its interstices, and a layer of white phenolic conden- 
sation product over both sides of the opaque compn. 

Dust bag material for suction cleaners. Hoover Co Bnt. 338,253, Sept. 6, 
1929. Material such as porous paper formed from pure mam 11a hemp fiber is strength- 
ened by appheation of a resin and plasticizer such as a vinyl synthetic resm dissolved 
in ethylene dichlonde or other solvent with dibutyl pbthalate. 

Preserving and improving gut for tennis rackets, etc., by treatment with synthetic 
resms. E S Barralet. Bnt. 338.223, Aug. 20, 1929 Either phenol formaldehyde 
condensation products or those from gl> cerol and phthahe anhjdnde may be used 
*' f *-*-*——* --e given 


Vanous details and examples of treatment a 
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Fire extinguishers I C F afbestkd A -C (August Ruppcrt. Inventor). Oer. 
514,925, Sept 21. 1923 The formation of COClj In fire extinguishing by the aid of 
CCh is diminished by adding NH, and aryl- or alkyl phosphates to the extinguishing 
agent Tncrcsjl phosphate is mentioned lo examples Cl C. A. 25, 1343 

Apparatus for producing fire-extinguishing foam from water and foam-forming 
powdered materials. 1 Ians Burueister (to Bywne Mimmax Corp ) U.S. 1,792,810, 
Feb 17 Structural features 

Fire-eitinguishing compositions. David J Bloce (to Du Gas Fire FxtmgutsheT 
Corp ) U a 1,793.420. Feb 17 See Bnt 319,372 (C. A 24. 2504) 

Fire-extinguishing composition. Torn as J Dicas (to Du Gas Tire r xtmgmsher 
Corp ) U S. 1,792,520. Feb 17 KallCO, is used with smaller quantities of CaCIj. 
Na borate, NaCI and a filler such as infusorial earth, asbestos dust, silica or ash. 

Fire-extinguishing system suitable for use with carbon dioxide. Swingsvout 
Measure Co Bnt 233,197, Aug 15, 1929 Structural features. 


19 -GLASS, CL Ay PRODUCTS, REFRACTORIES AND ENAMELED 
METALS 


C E BARTON', C. II KERR 

The employment of bone oxide in the glass industry. T if Zschacte Clas- 
Ail tic 59, S4&-9, Ckem Zentr 1930, I, 879 — B : 0, shortens the duration of fusion and 
clarification, improves the resistance against hydrolysis, the workability in the blow, 
ing process and the behavior with regard to expansion, strength and hardness The 
quantity added should not be excessive. G Saiwocn 

The structure of chilled glass. P. Lazarev and S Liosnya-VSIaya Com Id 
rend acai icx V R S S Scr A. 1929, 107-S, Ckem Zentr. 1930, I. C30— The de- 
crease in d of chilled glass is studied from the surface to the center ‘When plates of 
chilled borax glass were ground so as to remove SS'e, the sp gT of the remaining part 
of the glass fell from 2ZiA to 2 2S0 and n fell from 1 5170 to 1 5158 When 90y e by 
wt. was removed, « became 1 5151 . The examn In polanzed light yielded charac- 
teristic interference figures, which give a good illustration of the decrease in hardness. 
No change m sp gT (2.2S4) was observed when the borax glass was cooled slowly 


Optical properties of didyroium glass. E J Moore. It S Leiv axd D E Siiart 
Glass Ind 12, 49-51(1931) —This glass is composed of approx 49 5^ SiO,. 14 0% 
K,0. 6 0% Na,0, 20 5% B,0, and 10 0% impute com didymium oxide It has a high 
constnngence, n of 1 53, and a sharp absorption band, but it does not show anomalous 
dispersion. H F. Kriegb 

The sneering of glass. Do vaid E Share Glass lnd 11,273-6(1930) — Although 
a wide range of formulas may be used, each one is successful only when followed very 
closely. An ammonia cal Ag sola is mixed with some reducing solo such as sugar, 
glucose, Rochelle salts, etc. Improper cleaning of the glass and excess NIL in the Ag 
soln are the most common causes of failure After cleaning, the glass surface should 
be treated with dil StiCh soln and rinsed with H,0 H F. Kriegb 

Crystal inodes of the technical calcium sodium silicate devitrification and their 
interpretation. Hans Jebsen- Marwedel. Spreehsaal 62, 715-7, 735-9. 753-G, 773-0. 
791-3, Chem Zentr 1930,1,875-9, cf C A 23,2003 — The forces active in the crystal- 
lization process surpass the “crystallizing ability" by the amt due to the inhibition on 
account ol the internal friction. This more comprehensive term is called "crystallizing 
tendency ’’ Many photographs of cnstobalite and wollastomte crystals are given. 
The crystal modes are influenced by external factors, therefore they vary extensively 
It is shown by means of crystals of an org glass that the directed erystn forces of the 
skeletons can be altered by external factors In this case the arrangement of the crystal 
pattern assumes a medium position The modes of devitrification make it possible 
to draw important. csmrfKaoTa wvJS, xt^ari to errors xn \Sut rmtooS , wboA otherwise 
can be detected only by difficult and time-consuming investigations It was found 
th , at , the cnstobalite crystals in the glass are subject to an unexplained torsion force 
which u pe rhaps to be attributed to an unbomogeneous melt. The hexagonal star* 
shaped crystals hitherto desen bed in the literature as tndynute are cnstobalite crystals. 
A" surroundings of the crystals are so strongly altered by the formation of crystals 
V" 5 s J coa '' ai y SIass seps another phase The wollastonite-cnstobalte para genesis 
us louna was followed and interpreted through all steps Thus by erystn the glass 
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Is fractionated into residual glasses, each of which assumes a new position i n the equil. 
diagram G ScuwOCH 

Quinquennial renew of the mineral production of India for the years 1924 to 1928. 
Clays. E L G Clegg Records Gcol Surrey Indus 64, 371-9(1930) — India produces 
china clay, fire clays, fuller’s earth and clay for pottery, tile, etc. A H. Emery 
T he electrical dewatering of clay suspensions. Carl E Curtis. J Am Ceram 
Sac. 14, 219-03(1931) — A history and full renew are given of much previous work. 
Dewatering by electrophoresis is generally not more efficient than by using the filter-press, 
but on very fine-grained days it is superior Data and bibliographies are given, also 
a short biography of Count Scbwenn C II. Kerr 

Manufacture of magnesia and magnesite brick. Friedrich Reinilsrt 7omn<f.- 
Ztg 55, 04-7(1931) — Recent German and foreign patents are reviewed 

Robert Fulton Ferguson 

Effects of autoclave treatments on ceramic bodies and days. II H. Holscher. 
J. Am Ceram Soc. 14 , 207-18(1931) —Porous ceramic bodies increase in vol and wt 
in autoclave treatment with steam pressure of 150 lb per sq in The change is rapid 
at first but tapers off with increasing time Typical American and English china days 
also increase in sol , but ball days do not Prolonged drying treatments after the 
autoclave test also were studied Data indicate that the vol changes are not necessarily 
caused by rehj dration of the clay within the body Bodies contg day, feldspar and 
flint show a greater vol increase than do the pure day constituents The compn of 
the body is more important than the absorption in detg the reaction to autoclave treat- 
ment C H Kerr 

The ceramic industry of Ontario. Robert J Montgomery Ann Reps Oni 
Dept Mines 39, Ft. IV, 19G pp (1930) —The compn and properties of clay, and the 
manul of day products are discussed, and a geological description of Ontario days, 
and brief descriptions of atl ceramic plants in Ontario are given The latter produce 
chiefly heavy day products, but lesser quantities of refractories, pottery, floor tile, elec, 
porcelain, glass and enameled Fe Alden H. Embry 

Tests on ceramic materials O Kallauner 1st Communications New Intern 
Assoc, for Testing of Materials B. 263-77(1930) — A standard procedure is proposed 
comprising specifications for the prepn of samples, meeb analysis, tests for fireproof 
qualities and tests on the prepd. material with regard to its appbcabihty for prepn. as a 
plastic mass and on the test pieces made from such a mass The latter tests comprise 
the detn of the amt. of water necessary" to work up the sample of earth into the plastic 
mass, the forming of the test pieces and the detn. of their properties after drying and 
burning The following properties are detd behavior while working up to the plas- 
tic mass, shrinkage on drying, tendency to form bbsters, bending strength, loss of wt. 
lifter burning, color, ring, shrinkage on burning, capacity to absorb water and sp. gr , 

E J C. 

Aging and non-aging ceramic bodies. Felix Singer. Keram. Rund 38, 167-71, 
183-7, 2U>-22(1930) — The failure of porcelain after repeated heating and cooling is due 
to differential thermal expansion either of (1) the constituents of the body itself, (2) the 
old constituents and the new, produced by gradual crystn of the glass in the body, 
or (3) the body and the glare Disruption due to dissimilar expansibilities of glaze 
and body may be avoided by using glazes with high elastic limits and high strength. 
The most satisfactory porcelain for general purposes is one composed of a homogeneous, 
unstrained glass contg m any \ cry tine multite crystals Steatite porcelain is superior 
to urimary poitelom m resistance to aging and m aVi other important properties except 
thermal expansion, because it consists of a single constituent. H Insley 

The influence of time on the maturing temperature of whiteware bodies. L 
F. H Norton and F B Hodcdon J Am Cream Soc 14,177-91(1931). — Six typi- 
cal com bodies showed similar shri nka ge and porosity curves for different firing timeg 
but the longer the time the Ion er the curve was shifted on the temp scale In all cases 
the usual log law relating temp with rate of reaction applied The const., however, 
was not the same for all bodies II. Charles F Norton, Jr Ibid 192-206 — With 
samples that showed the same degree of maturity by phys. tests, the long-fired, low- 
temp samples showed more quartz soln as well as more mulhte development than 
samples fired more quickly at higher temps. C. H. Kerr ' 

„ The ongm of pm holes m cast ware. Gerhard Budewig Keram Rund 38, 
-15-6(1030) — An important cause of “pm boles” is the high viscosity of slips which 
does not permit the release of air bubbles introduced during blunging A simple pipet 
viscometer is adequate for plant measurem-nt of viscosity, a relative value for viscosity 
being obtained by the ratio of discharge time for the slip to the discharge time for pure 
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Thermostatic control of temperatures in glass kilns, etc. PrLKiNGTON Bros , 
Ltd . and P M Hogg Brit 337.803, Aug 2, 1929 Variations m cond of the ma- 
terial being heated arc utilized for temp regulation by an elec system, various details 
of which arc described 

Apparatus for “frosting” glass articles such as bulbs. James Bailey (to Coming 
Glass Works) U S 1, 793,893, Feb 24 Treating fluid is supplied under atm pres- 
sure to a partially exhausted chamber, over openings in which the articles to be treated 
arc supported Various structural details are described 

Glass for use as a light filter. F Weidert (to Deutsche Gasgluhlicht-Auer Ges ) 
Pnt 338,334. Dec 15. 1023 Glass colored with neodymium oxide is used for light 
titters for accentuating color contrasts Ce oxide may be added to absorb ultra violet 
rays, or Cr oxide or Pr oxide may be used to make green more pronounced in appearance 
The glass may be used for spectacle lenses or otherwise for filtering or special illuminating 
effects 

Glass permeable to ultra-violet rays Fritz Wollner, Richard Wollner and 
Ferdinand Nikolai Austrian 120,674, Oct 15, 1929, Fr 691,805, Mar 12, 1930 
Glass is rendered permeable to ultra violet rays by reducing the FejOi present in the 
mixt or m the melt to the metallic state This may be effected by addn of Al. Si, 
Mn. Zn or Ca 

Apparatus and procedure for uniting components of "safety glass” assemblies by 
heat and pressures. DuPont Viscoloid Co Bnt 337 547, Oct 27, 1928 

Drying clay ware, etc., w tunnel kilns. Frank M Hartford (to Harr op Ceramic 
Service Co) US 1,793,080, Teb 17 Various details of app , humidity and temp 
regulation are described 

Composite brick. Edwin M Wyatt (to American Face Brick Research Corp ) 
U S 1,794,572, March 3 A budding brick is formed with a burned facing section of 
argillaceous material and a concrete backing section formed of an aggregate of prepd 
burned argillaceous particles and a cementitious binder, this binder serving also to 
unite the 2 sections 

Decorating bricks, flower pots, etc. A F Berry Bnt 338,147, Aug 8, 1929. 
Articles of clay or composite material such as concrete are decorated by facing them 
with irregular fragments of stone, granite chipping* or the like, suitably after tnitial 
application of a thin moist layer of Portland cement, or by pressing into the surface of 
a green molded bnck . 

Apparatus for screening potters’ slip and other viscous materials. MaschiNEN- 
fabrjk vorm G Dorst A -G Brit 337,371, Nov 20, 1928 Structural features 

Tunnel drier for pottery. M6ller & Tfeifer Ger 517.167, Jan 20, 1927. 

Magnetic separator lor treating porcelain sludges, etc. Magnet -Were Ges 
Eisenach Spbzialpabrik fCr Elektromagnbtapparatb Bnt 337,759, Apnl 5, 
1929 Structural features 

Refractory materials. Metallges A -G Bnt 337,605. Nov 7. 1929 Mg sih 
cate matenals such as olivine, serpentine or talc contg Fe are heated, without fusion, 
with substances nch in Mg. such as MgO or magnesite, m an oxidizing atm for the con- 
version of the Fe present into Mg femte and of the free SiOj into Mg orthosiheate 
Matenals contg Ni, Mn, Cr and Al may be similarly treated, and numerous details 
and examples are given 

Vitreous material suitable for casting or hot pressing in molds. Percy B Crossley 
(to Mycalex (Parent) Co , Ltd ) US 1,795,200, March 3 A mixt formed of col 
loidal mica, colloidal asbestos, refractory ceramic matenal such as porcelain or glass 
infusible below 900 \ and metallic flux matenal such as PbO and H t BOj fusible below 
700" is molded and vitnfied Cf C A 25, 573 

Tile-glazing apparatus. Geokce F Wilde and Bennet K. Eskesen U. S 
1,792,788. Feb 17. Structural features 

Muffle furnace for enameling sheet-iron ware. Manfred Weiss Stahl- und 
Metallwbrke A -G Swiss 141,563. May 21. 1929 


20-CEMENT AND OTHER BUILDING MATERIALS 


J. C. WITT 

The testing of cements hy means of earth-moist and plastic mortars. J P Loeven- 

THAL. 1st Communications N no Intern Assoc for Testing of Materials 5,204-9(1930) — 
In earlier comparative investigations earned out by the Danish state testing house the 
Swiss pnsm method and the common hammer method were used,' in continuation. 
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a series of tests was made dealing with mortars of Portland cement, aluminous cement 
and a Danish porzuolana cement (Motor cement) The test pieces were made In com- 
pact molds and were of consistencies ranging from earth moist to fluid They were 
tested after 7 and 2S days It was shown that at both times the strength curves of the 
Portland and Moter cements were quite similar, although there was no proportionality. 
In contrast with this, mortars of aluminous cement of low water content showed an in- 
crease m strength between 7 and 28 days, while mortars of high water content showed 
a fall in strength The various methods of testing arc discussed- T J. C. 

Some properties of high-alununa cements from six countries. P II Caras. 
1st Communications AYtr Intern Assoc (or Prifiof of Materials B, 210-8(1030) — High- 
alumina cements (ament fondu) manufd in C different countries were examd for their 
properties by chtm . petrographic and phys methods The phys. characteristics were 
detd by strengths in the form of I 3 standard Ottawa sand tensile briquets and 2- 
inch compression cubes Concrete was also tested in the form of 0 X 12 in cylinders 
made from a I 2 4 mix of gravel The ehem analyses showed the cements were rather 
widely different from one another The petrographic exarnn showed that the alumina 
was largely present either as CaO AI,Oi or os the unstable form of 5 CaO 3.41,0, The 
wide variation m compn and the difference m constitution did not result in as great a 
difference in phys properties as would be expected The effect of the heat generated 
during the setting of the cement and the effect of the amt of mixing water used were 
also studied Increased temps during setting resulted m decreased strength In- 
creased amts of mixing water resulted also in marled decrease in strength L J C 
Hydraulic additions and trass-portland cement. S I Dacrrtrvra 1st Communi- 
cations A Via Intern Assoc for TcsUntof Materials B, 221-37(1930) —-Volcanic tuff from 
the Crimea and diatomaceous earth from tested sources, when ground to the fineness 
of Portland cement and added to Portland cement clinker, give porruolana portland 
cement which, when used in hydraulic structures, is more resistant to sea water and 
acid water than is Portland cement mortar. Itsmcch strength after 2 months' harden- 
ing in water is equal to that of ordinary portland cement mortar without hydraulic 
addn , the same quantity of sand bang used The best methods for rapidly detg 
the degree of activity of the hydraulic addn ore to est the amt. of lime it absorbs and 
to compare the strength of mortars, with and without such addn , under the conditions 
afforded by accelerated hardening of the test pieces at SO*. The best method for detg 
the optimum addn of hydraulic material is the above-mentioned accelerated or ther- 
mal method. J’oMuoJana portland cement produces a more voluminous paste than 
ordinary portland for the same quantity of sand E. J C 

Fine grinding of cement. Ernst Rissee. Zrment 19, 1079-80(1930) — The water 
permeability of concrete is more greatly affected by changes in the fineness of cement 
than 15 the compressive strength The grading of the finer fractions of the cement 
also has a definite bearing on its ability to make concrete impervious H F K 
Mill temperatures and the setting time of cements, K_ Kovanaci Zemeni 19, 
988-9(1930), c l C A 24,5452 — Cements high in SO, were found to set rapidly under 
high mill temps while those of low SO, content were not affected II T KriegE 
Portland cement materials in Arkansas. V. R. Spencer. Univ. Arkansas. 
Eng Expt Sta Buff No 6, 27 pp (1929) B II 

Investigation of portland cement and its constituents by means of vapor-pressure 
measurements. F Kracsz and G J6rns. Zemeni 19, 1054-5(1930) — The use of a 
micro-tensi-eudiometer is proposed to follow the formation of cryst. or colloidal phases 
in the hydration o! cements H F Kriegb 

Free lime in portland cement and soundness G Haecermavn Zcment 19, 
982—1(1930) — Under a range of burning temps of 1225-1475* the free lime m 12 ce- 
ments was found to vary irregularly with temp from 0 24 to 1 85% In general, ce- 
ments were sound in cold 11,0 when they contained up to 4% free lune, while 1-2% 
was the upper limit when subjected to the boiling test II F Kriegb 

Free lime, soundness and strength (of cement), A Guttwann Zcment 19, 
1078(1930) — G ’s investigations confirm those of Haegermann (cf preceding abstr ) 
in regard to the content of free lime and soundness in cements Further G found a 
definite increase in tensile strength with a decrease in the free CaO present in the ce- 
“““t , H. F KrieCe 

,„.-5r oa of KTPSum, swelling and hydration. F. Tippmann Zcment 19, 1030-5, 
1056-60, 1080-6, 1106-12(1930) — ’The properties of gypsum, raw and in its various 
poases of dehydration, are discussed in relation to their effects on cement Numerous 
“*™f r0 *P , P ,ls - are given showing the cryst. products of the hydration and harden- 
ing stages of cements and other materials H F. Kriegb 
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Quicker tests of cement and concrete. II KRrCr.nR. 1st Communications Nests 
Intern Assoc for Testing of Materials B. 114-8(1910) — Preliminary tests made to 
Investigate whether it might lie possible to decide quickly (in 1 or 2 days Instead of 28 
days) whether a cement is fit for delivery showed that there probably is n fairly good 
concordance Ik- tween the normal crushing strength of cubes nTtcr 28 days’ combined 
air and water-curing and alter a lew hours' steam hardening The method may be 
of some use also for quicker testing of concrete, but has not jet been satisfactorily de- 
veloped E J C. 

Compression, tension and bending tests, cement and concrete. A T Goldbeck. 
1st Communications Xevlntern Assoc for Testing of Materials B, Gl-fi(1930) I' J. C. 

Cement, concrete and reinforced concrete— laboratory tests and control and 
practice on the building Site. A IIasch 1st Communications AVt, Intern Assoc for 
Testing of Materials B 91-0(1930) (in German), cf C A 24, 3874 —An attempt is 
made to consider briefly, from the present day standpoint, the relative merits of ordi- 
nary and high-strcngtli mortars and concrete, and tests to which these matemls should 
be subjected in the lab and on the building site The essential point is organuation 
of control lists on the site, combined with chem lab lists, because samples taken be- 
fore building is started arc of no value The theory of probability is applied to re- 
sults of static tests E M SyMMeS 

Resistance of concrete pipes to corrosion by water. J O Rnos 1st Communica - 

lions Nest Intern Assoc for Testing of Materials B. 111-8(193 >) — In Sweden dceompn 
of concrete pipes is due mostly to the external action of HjO percolating through the 
pipe wall and extg lime from the cement Pure 11,0 has a high disintegrating effect, 
a water contg 0 30-80 mg per l of CO« increases and lime hardness decreases the corro- 
sion To be durable, concrete pipes must be impermeable to water E M S 
Slag concrete. I IIfvtkovskii 1st Communications A Yu Intern Assoc for 
Testing of Materials B, 238-13(1930) (in German) — Tests were made by the Institute 
of Metals. Leningrad, to use a particular slag for concrete L M. Symues 

Resistance of concrete to chemical attack. K Mandl 1st Communications A ’no 
Intern Assoc for Testing of Materials B, 149-5G( 19,30) — In Austria the deterioration 
of concrete due to injurious influences is relatively slight The most prominent instance 
is the destruction of a pillar of a new dwelling house in Vienna, whtch was definitely 
found to lie due to the action of gypsum 1 1 is especially noteworthy that this damage 
was not due to sulfatc-contg ground water, but to surface water that had percolated 
through the slag-contg liottom layer, from which it dissolsed the sulfate, and then 
was forced to pass through the concrete pillar, because the slag deposit was laid on 
material Impermeable to water Scxeral cases of deterioration of the sewer system 
of Vienna by sulfate-contg water are also reported Results of an inxcsttgntion into 
the nction of nitrites on concrete have been published in part, but it is not jet possible 
to draw conclusions from this work K J. C. 

The compactness of concrete and its resistance to chemical action. A. Povlsbk 
1st Communications A 'ess Intern Assoc for Testing of Materials B, 1 57— G 1 (1030) — 
Lvcn the best concrete is destroj’ed by the reaction of its free lime with the MgSO« 
contained in sea water. Rich mtxts soon show cracks of their own accord The ap- 
plication of a protective coating to large masses of concrete ctnploj’ed in marine work 
is, of course, impossible. To neutralize the excess lime it is necessary to add to the 
cement pozzuolana contg in sufficient quantity the necessarj hjdraulic constituents 
(e. g , SiOj sol in alkalies). The cement with hjdrauhc ndmixts thus obtained should 
be submitted to lab. tests In Denmark, the Danish diatomacious earth, Mo Ler, 
which contains about C0% of sol. SiOj. has been used with considerable success for the 
past 20 years T. J C. 

Evaluation of shrinkage data on light-weight concrete. A Hummel. 7ement 19, 
1002-45(1930) — While light-weight concretes have greater vol changes than do con- 
cretes contg the usual mineral aggregates oxer the same humiditj’ ranges, these vol 
fluctuations need not imply greater danger of crack formation H F KrUCR 
Method of disintegrating hardened concrete for the determination of the original 
ingredients.^ R. Lomav 1st Communications AYte Intern Assoc for Testing of Ma- 
terials B, 107-79(1930). — It is possible to disintegrate the concrete satisfactorily with- 
out smashing up the aggregate by heating for a time to 800-900 * and cooling bj’ suddenly 
quenching in water The aggregate is sepd from the cement and can be sieved, it 
is almost completely recovered, but has generally become a little finer as a result of the 
ignition and embrittlement on quenching This increase in fineness is revealed by the 
sieving The proportion of cement can be estd by various methods Fxpt has proved, 
however, that the most rapid method and the one that gives the most reliable results 
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con i t ui Ualim. to 800-000* (which removes combined water and COi) and then 
cooling 10 a vp-ic< in*, from water vapor and COi The wt. obtained is that of the 
original ci nicnt lew itv loss on ignition The method is of sufficient accuracy for trch 
meal «ifL E. J. C- 

Deterioraboa of concrete in hydraulic structure*. A FkwaU- fit Communica- 
Horn \ni Intern tjiv tor resting of MaUrusls B, 1C2-C( 1930). cf. C. A. Z3, SSSS — 
In-pict i >n< of h> draulic structures in Sweden 10 years ago showed some defects in the 
concftU and continued observations proved that the concrete in some cases seas sub- 
net to an inenasing deterioration, apparently due to the quality of the concftte IM- 
t eiit- to the methods of mating concrete or to the conditions to which the concrete 
«as tvposid The aim of these investigations was to ascertain the causes of such in- 
ert i'ing <V tenvirati.ni It had been observed that deterioration occurred only instruc- 
turts tvpond to ujttr on one side and was caused by the soly ol the time and the de- 
conipn of othtr chetn combinations in the hydrated cement Particular attention 
«a. tl erefon. directed to the soly of the cement and the aggressiveness of the water 
Practical t xpts wire made at the same time with concrete slabs exposed to low water 
pres«uri during several years. It was proved that Swedish natural waters need not be 
considend aggressive in this respect. The importance ol using sand relatively free 
from otg substances was impressively established Leaner rents than l 4 5 should 
not be used for concrete ei posed to water pressure from one side. Replacing cement 
b> an adrniit. of 10% lime or 5 Co CaCls improved the watertightness, while 25% trass 
or slate powder gave practically no improvement, II ] C, 

Natural and artificial stoat — mineral ogi cal and petrographic properties. Methods 
of testing L. FlNCRit lit Communuahoni AV* Intern Alioc.fof Ttainr of Materials 
B 21—1(1030) CJC. 

CoSperahon of the mineralogist and petrographer in judging natural and artificial 
building stone and road stone. P Kiccu 1st Communications Sew Intern A MX 
for Turing of Materials B, l-9(t030) — The mineralogist should conduct the sampling 
of the material so as to provide s typical ample for investigation, and thoroughly de- 
scribe it from the mineralogical standpoint as to its chera nature, durability, structure 
and texture. Alter the tech tests, he should evaluate the behavior of the material 
truneralogically and relate it with the properties found The mineralogical petro- 
graphic methods can be conducted with min. quantities of material and are therefore 
particularly suited for control eipts. It is thus important to elucidate experimentally 
the relation between tech behavior and the nature of the material, so that trch tests 
can be more and more replaced by mineralogical examn I J C- 

The application of mineralogical and petrographic knowledge in the testing of non- 
metalhc inorganic materials, R CuutCC. 1st Communications hr* Intern Assoc, for 
resting of Materials B. 13-20(1930) E. J. C. 


Structure of weather resisting rocks (van der Veen) 8. Siliceous CaO compounds 
use in cold cement industry) (Ger pat, 514,742) 18. Decorating bricks, flower pots 
etc. (Bnt pat. 33S.147) IP. Rubber compositions (for expansion joints, wall and roof 
coverings, etc.) (Bnt. pat. 333.247) 30. Producing carbide-forming metals (with 
cement as a by product) (U S. pat. 1,794.401) 4 . Forming sheet insulating material 
such as wallboard (U. £ pat 1.794,433) 13. 


Concrete Year Book, 1931. A Handbook, Directory and Catalogue of Concrete, 
Sth year Edited by O Fab£* and H. L. Child e London Concrete Publications, 
Ltd 3s. 6d , net. , 

Hertel, Paul Emflnss der Verwendung von Edelruschlag aut die Gute und die 
Kosten von BetDn. Charlottenburg Zcmentvrxlag 64 pp M2 


Cement Perrin & TuSCher. Swiss 141.S23, Apnl 25. 1929 The cement con- 
tains essentially blast furnace slag, lime and bauxite. Gypsum may also be added 

Portland cement. Andrew Lcvoteicen and Guv O. Gardner (to Ash Grove 
lame & Portland Cement Co) V. S 1.794,52(5, March 3 A quick-hardening ce- 
ment is made by adding, to a clinker formed from argillaceous and calcareous materials, 
gypsum and a mixt of CaCli and NaCl sufficient to act as accelerators for hardening 
the final product, and grinding the aggregate thus formed with ft lubricant such as Al 
stearate so that at least 78% passes a 200-mesh screen 

Chlonne-treated cement- Hans M Olson U. S 1.792,755, Feb 17. Cl gas is 
directly mixed with hydraulic cement during its grinding in order to facilitate obtain 
meat of rapid set and early strength 
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Apparatus for testing cement, etc. W. D Williams. Brit 337,780, Aug. 2, 1929. 
Various details of app. arc described suitable for use m boiling substances for testing 
as in the Le Chatelier test for cement, boiling cement pats, testing porosity or per- 
meability of cement disks, etc 

Cement-coloring and hardening composition. Maximilian Tocit (to Standard 
Vamisli Works) U S 1,793,143, l'eb 17 A material for coloring and hardening 
Portland cement comprises a dry mist including a colonng material resistant to port- 
land cement such as I c oxide, Cr oxide, MnOj or lampblack together with CaCJi and a 
colloidally pptd material such as Al silicate, R-iSOi or Cu altiminate 

Feeding cement material to kilns Povl T I.indhard (to F L Smidth fk Co) 
U S 1,793.499 Feb 21 Shirty is delivered to a kiln as an atomized spray cone, dust 
is sepd from the kiln gases and tins dust is rrtiimrd to the kiln at a point where the 
cone of atomized slurry stihstintnllj fills the diani of the kiln App is described 
Rotary kiln (with slack chain groups in its interior) suitable for burning cement- 
lorming slurry ]ohanR IastincUoV L Smidth & Co) U S 1,793,471, Teh 24 
Rotary kiln suitable for cement manufacture, etc. Haavard Krosstad (to Besse- 
mer Cement Corp ) l' S 1,793,403, Feb 17 

Concretes and mortars. J W Battersby Brit 338 212. Aug 27. 1929 A 
waterproof product is prepd by adding o powder of colloidally readily sol water- 
contg alkali silicate 2 5% to portland cement or lime concrete or mortar prior to mix- 
ing with water (preferably to the cement chnker licfore gnnding it) The initial set 
period may be controlled by varying the amt of water in the silicate (which may be 
10-'30%) Tor some purposes such as scaling porous places in floors a much larger 
proportion of silicate powder may be added 

Apparatus for molding concrete blocks. Favrr & Cm Zellenbetonfadrik 
Walli sullen Swiss 142,038, Ma> 15, 1929 

Bituminous paving materials. Edwin C Wallacb U S 1,703,345, Feb 17 
Bituminous paving compns workable at atm temp arc prepd by coating heated parti- 
cles of mineral matter with heated bituminous cement in sufficient quantity to cause 
agglomeration when the mass Incomes chilled and, before chilling, adding to the mass 
cold, non-cohcrcnt, non hydroscopic material comprising mineral particles coated with 
Intumtnous cement, proportioned to tender the entire mass granular and fnabtc but 
capable of consolidation bv the application of pressure alone Cf C A 25, 703 

Bituminous compositions tor roads, etc. T A Hill. Brit 33S.200, Aug 1C, 
1929 A cold-lay compn suitable for surfacing roads, canal beds, etc. and which is 
stable when stored in hermetic containers) is made by mixing at a temp of 100* or 
higher, asphatt, bitumen, tar, pitch or asphaltic petroleum residues with a fuel oil or 
petroleum product from which all the lighter portions including the illuminating oils 
have been distd. The material may be used in the proportions of 35-55 and 05-15%, 
resp 

Bituminous coating compositions. I. G Farbknind A -G BnL 337,521, Sept. 
4, 1929. Products for covering roads. lining vessels, etc., are made by incorporating 
bituminous materials such as natural or artificial bitumens, mineral or brown coal tars 
or their distn products with synthetic polymerization products of diolcfins such as 
those of butadienes, which incorporation may be effected in the presence of a diluent 
such as benzene or eydohcxanol, and if desired with emulsification wtth water effected 
by a suitable emulsifying agent Various details and examples are given 

Bituminous pavements. John Radcliffc (to Colprovia, Ltd ) U S reissue 17,935 
March 3 Reissue of onginal pit. No 1,955.240 (C A 22,1020) 

Road-surfacing materials I G Fardenind A -G Brit 337,928, Oct 12. 1928 
Slippery deposits on roads arc removed by use of org solvents or their aq solns or 
emulsions to dissolve the oils and fats or swell the rubber in the deposits, followed by 
brushing and washing with water. Various examples of solvents and emulsions are 
given. 

Rubber-surfaced paving blocks. Edwin C. Wallace U S 1,794,220, Teb. 24. 
Structural features 

Glass paving blocks. Pierre Noel. U S 1,7054129, March 3 Structural 
features. 

Material suitable for expansion joints. Albert C. Fischer (to Fhilip Carey Mfg 
*■•>)■ U. S 1,793.439. Feb 17. Sheets are formed with a waterproof ductile binder 
such as blown asphalt having mixed with it flat and relatively thin strips of fibrous 
roofing scrap. Cf C. A. 24, 2574, 4608. 

Artificial stone. Jerrb Haggard U S 1,793,172, Feb 17. A vesicular aggre- 
gate such as cinders or basalt is used wtth granulated gypsite and hydrated lime. 
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Artificial marble residue*. Atrxavnr* Starrs Or 514,710, Nor. IP, 1927. 
The residues from the manuf of artificial marble eontg MgO cement are {round and 
all sol constituents trmosrd by li million with rater The residue is then used ai 
flu* for Portland cement mortar 

Porous building material Fane C Bait* U S 1, TIM .272, Feb 24 _ A tena- 
crous foam which mas lie formed from resin reap, gelatin and water H mixed with 
mortar and the material is formed and eured under high steam pressure Cf C, A. 24, 
41.14 

Waterproof sheet materia! for building construction. F 7(it>in and II Koi_l- 
tutv'svrR lint S.(*< tilt lire 11 I«2s Corrugated cardlKtird layer* are auper- 
posed with the corrugations of adjacent layers at nchl angles to each other, fastened 
together by threads or wires or the liVe without adhesne. dried at 00 '70*, impreg- 
nated with coal tar pitch or the like and pressed 

Fireproofing binder for use with fibrous material CnAttrra 11 Brow'n. U S. 
I 7<VV117 1 ih 17 A compn suitable for use with fiber in mating wall board, etc., 
consists siMv of MI, phosphate ll,H0>. dextrin and water, with a greater propor- 
tion ol Nil, phosphate than of H,BD* and a grratrr proportion r>f dextrin than of NH» 
phosphate 

Roofing matemk Ralth T Drake (to Anacsmda Kates Co) US 1,794.441, 
March 3 Crushed and grad, d elec cond material such as crushed coke substantially 
frre from dust is applied as a layer to the surface ol malrtsal such as asphalted roofing 
felt so as to form an irregular surface, and a cond powder such >1 graphite is applied 
over this surface «o as to fill interstices between the granules, and a metal such as Cu 
is applied as an electmdeposited layer over the cond material 

Plaster V 1 mnmr lint 3.17.926. Oct 10. 1929 Anhydrite is tuned with 
piaster of Fans or ‘ any standard plaster" such as Kecnrs cement, and the anhydrite 
may be "accelerated” as described m Tint S3 6f!‘>J (C A 20, m D) and Tint 317.072 
(C A 24, 22l>7), and by s-arymg the rclatiio proportions of the ingredients, the setting 
lime may lie \ancd upward from an almost instantaneous set as desired Various 
details and examples are given 

Plaster. Foster p Skull. U S 1,792.901, Teh 17 A plaster ol "retarded 
suction” comprises a calcareous hinder such as slaked lime, a filler such as sand, to- 
gether with water, and a ‘ minimal ’ quantity of dispersed lime soap present to the ex- 
tent of only alxnit 0 If. lb per cu yard 

Plasterboard Harolti L tuns (to riintkote Co) US. 1.713 810, Teh 24 
Sec lint 319211 (C A 24,2173) 

Kiln suitable for drying lumber Auirrt Armstrong U S 1 .711 892, Feb 24 

Preserving wood I C I sRprvtsn A -G (Wilhelm Donrath. Wilhelm Schepss 
and Karl Taubc inienlorsl Gcr M7 2U7, Feb 10, 1928 The wood is treated with 
coropds in which Hg is linked by at least one ol its salcncies to an unsubstituted or 
neutrally snbsljtuied bidmcarbon radiral Phenylmeminc acetate and cthylmcrcunc 
bromide arc suitable The compds may be used in viln in an org solvent, or in aq 
emulsion or sotn and their soly in water may be increased by addn of all compds. 
Txamples are Risen Cf C A 25, lOVi 

Treating wood Adoif Ktstner, Jr Ger 514 980, Nov 24, 1929 Wood 
surfaces are protected by an clastic wairrproof layer ol bitumen admixed with fine wood 
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Pulvemed fue [ Anon Furl Economist, Puh mcci Furl Su fi/4 1-72. Oct . 1110 — 
An illustrated revuw of plant and equipment, some notable British installations and 
use in Lancashire boilers in the metallurgical industries, and in marine practice 
, . Lrsue H Braco 

. i , f IS< L {,f su S* r (or motar fael K bANOFRA and J Zeman Z Zurtmnd 
Irrhyslovak Pep 55, 172-4(1930) —See C A 25,576 J p Lseto 

Tests on agglomeration of combustibles. M G Lru C Faoos ani and F, 
c-ardia AUi III contrrsso n u ckim pur a oppheoto 1W0, 75.1-4V. — Briquetting tests 
were made on lignite, anthracite, «cmi<oke. peat and rmxts of these with sulfite tar, 
mineral on, hnseed oil and mtxts of these Resistance to fracture and atmospheric 
meets were detd E SVMMBS 

Determination of moisture in combustibles. C. Paoovani and C. Sini rawed 
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A th III conpesso not chim pure appheata 1930,778-81 — Combustibles may oxidize dur- 
ing the detn of moisture (Compi rend 7 conpesso chins tnd Oct , 1927). All coals, 
heated to 60-70* m a current of N» free from O,, evolve small quantities of CO,. A 
method was developed to det simultaneously the loss of wt of the coal by heating at 
100* m a current of N, and increase in wt of a CoCl, tube Loss of wt of the coal is 
greater than increase in wt of the CaClj tube _ ©ymwbs 

Incomplete combustion: its importance, recognition and prevention. E. W. B. 
Dunning Gar J 193, 271 6, Gas II orld 94, 127-30(1931) —A review is given of the 
fundamental principles of combustion together with the physiol effects of the prod- 
ucts of complete and incomplete combustion The importance of CO in incomplete 
combustion is emphasized It is the only gas that can be present in sufficient concn 
to be dangerous in the flue products from gas-consuming appliances The combus- 
tion characteristics of various types of gas appliances are reviewed and the amt of 
CO to be expected is shown to be below any figure at which adverse physiol effects 
can occur The products of combustion of town gas can tic and should be harmless 
When this is not the case the cause can be traced to the v anous factors in the design 
of the gas appliances The degree of incompleteness of combustion is detd by the 
analysis of the flue gases for CO The estn of the products of incomplete combus- 
tion offers some difficulty because of the small concn in which they are present and 
special methods must be used The CuCl method is not suitable for detg CO The 
preferred method, which is very sensitive, is the oxidation of CO with I,0» according 
to the following equation I,Oi + 5 CO = I, + 5 CO, A train of app for this method 
is described and illustrated An accurac> of 2 3 parts of CO per million of flue gases 
can be obtained. F if Bcrcedi 

The problem of lignite in Italy. Aldo Rrcfc Chim tnd op fuel 7, 17-27 
(1931) — Lignite was found in small quantities in every Italian Province, but mostly 
in Tuscany. The Valdamo lignite contains moisture 61 8, volatile matter 2o3v>, 
ash 060, fired C 15 25%, and has a heating value of 7C03 cal (on dry basis) The 
gas obtained by distn has a heating value of 5392-6102 cal . the coke is of bad quality, 
but a very good coke is obtained by miring the lignite with 23-30% of ordinary coal 
The Piedmont lignite has' moisture 10-13, volatile matter 30-30, fired C 34-45, ash 
12-13% The ryloid lignite from Spolcto has moisture 33-45, volatile matter 30- 
45, ash 8-18, fired C 27-38%. heating value 3-4000 cal and the gas obtained by distn 
contains* CO, 12-14. 0, 0 2-0 7, 11, 25-20, CO 11-14. Cll, 2-5, N 34-10%, and has a 
heating value of 1050-1350 cal G A Bravo 

The torbamtes of South Africa. E II Cunningham Craig J. Inst Petroleum 
Tech 16, 620-5(1930) —See C A. 24, 2860 Emma E. Crandal 

Some modem ideas on coal. F. V’ Tidfswfll. Colliery Guardian 140, 1651-4, 
1744-C, 1845-6(1930) — A detailed summation is given of the present state of our 
knowledge of the structure and compn of coal. E. M. SvmMes 

The classification of Roumanian coals I Hunt Bui chirrs sac romdru I ifiinfc 
31, No 4/6, 3-11(1931) — The basis for the classification of coals is clarified The 
geologic ngeis not a sufficient criterion for the purpose Thysico-chcm and petrographic 
characteristics of the coal must also be considered The decisive factors in detg the 
chem age of coal arc ( 1 ) elementary compn , (2) behavior on distn and (3) resistance to 
action of certain solvents The later coals contain less C and more O. have a lower 
calorific value, and give ofT more gas (largely COj) and at a lower temp than the earlier 
ones In consideration of these ideas Lupcni coal, usually considered a superior lig- 
nite, should lie classified as bituminous Channing Wilson 

The role of the components of Roumanian fossil coals In the composition of the gas 
distilled from them up to 500*. I. Plum Bui chim soc romdnd stimtc 31, No 
4/6, 13-0(1911) — I (Kir Roumanian coats and lignites were extd with solvents, and 
the residues from each extn submitted to distn Bitumen was removed from the 
original coal by extn with a benzene ale mixt , lignin by extn with H,SO, in an auto- 
clave, and humic acids with NH, aoln at 90* No cellulose was found in the coals 
examd The residues richer In Immle acids and lignin gave more gas on distn Un- 
sat tl hydrocarbons were less In residues after extn of bitumen CO and CO, were 
found in larger quantities In gas obtained from residues rich in lignin, and especially 
humic acids The gas from the carbonaceous residues after all three extns contained 
a larger percentage of CM, Channing Wit son 

, , ,„ c ° aI * ndu * tr y ? f 6outh Africa. T. Coulter J. Chem Met Mtntnt Sac S. 
Africa SO, 3-48(1930); cf, C A. 24, 4174, 5133, 23,676— Discussion A H E 

Washabihty studies of the Black Creek bed at the Bradford Mine, Dlxlana. Ala. 
B, M. Bird, B. W, Gandrud and C. B. Baruore. Bur. Mines. Kept, of Invettitahans 
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3083, 13 pp (1911) — The prepn of a washed coal contg less than 2% ash should be 
practicable with a comparatively simple washing system The coal contains a large 
proportion of fine sizes due to friability There are only small quantities of flaky Im- 
purities The coarse and fine sizes should be separately washed A H R 

A contribution to the coal-dust problem. I. Mathematical treatment of the free 
fall of dust particles. IL Deposition of dust particles from a horizontal gas stream. 
HI Centrifugal separation of dust from gases. Tr I'rockat Glasers Ann 106, 
73 9,03-7 151-4, 107, 38-45, 47-01(1930) — A formula for free fall of dust particles 
is demed, which is superior to that of Stokes, and agrees with the data within 10% 
Mathematical formulas are derived for horizontal settling chamliers and centrifugal 
separators which are in agreement with data from exptl equipment L W T, C. 

Determination of sulfur In coal, gas and purifying material. J II Stfineaup 
Gas Age Record 67, 53-4(1931) — The i'arr KCIOi method for coal is briefly described 
A method for gas. of burning the gas, oxidizing the SOj id 3% soln of IfiQ, and_ titrat- 
ing with 0 l W KOI! is described For S in puniytng material, the material is extd 
with CSj. tarry matter being removed by passage of the CS> through a tube filled with 
activated coal The CS» is evapd in a crjstg dish which is placed in a drying oven 
at 50* for one hr, leaving pure S, which is weighed Leslie B. Draco 

The assay of eoal for gas manufacture. J. G Krsc Gas Eng 48, 75-7(1931); 
cf C A 24, 944 — A moditication of the Gray-King Method (C. A. 23, 5020) for the 
assay of coal is described, making it suitabte for application to coals used in gas raanuf 
The volatile products of carbonization are passed through a cracking zone in which 
the temp is controllable The probable yields of products are cafed from the assay 
yields by suitable factors obtained by comparing the yields obtained from a certain 
no o! typical cools The correlation of assay and plant yields vs more difficult with 
vertical retorts than horizontal retorts, although it is satisfactory in both cases 

Chakvivc Wilson 

Midwest coals in gas-producer practice. O L. Scales. Blast Furnace Steel Plant 
19, 252-4(1031) — While there is no advantage in the use of midwestern coals from the 
standpoints of operation, of more satisfactory railroad service or of improvement in 
the product, good midwestern coal is considered, at present prices, more economical 
for gas producers than eastern cook II. C. Parish 

Variations m the evolution of gases on preheating coals having reached different 
stages of evolution. M Lbcrayk Chimie Sr Industrie 25, 18-21(1931), cf C. A 24, 
710 — Twelve coals (all but l from the Ltige coal fields), selected so as to have com- 
parable contents or vitram and durain, were treated under exactly the same conditions 
by the same operator, as follows volatile matter was detd as usual, a 2nd portion 
was heated 30 min at 400 \ allowed to cool, and volatile matter was then detd in the 
usual way Similar tests were earned out on 4 samples of vi train which were sepd 
from the coals and which contained 10 2%, 12, 15 and 29% volatile matter, resp Two 
samples of fusain, with 8 5 and 17% volatile matter, resp. both gave approx 40% 
volatile alter preheating The facts that the curve for the whole coal crosses the vola 
tile-content axis at about 15-8% volatile matter, which is approx the ent volatile 
content sepg coking from non-coking coals that the general trend of the vi train curve 
is similar to that of the whole coal but the total evolution of gases is considerably smaller, 
and that the preheating treatment completely destroys the coking properties of coal, 
suggest that a study of the chem changes undergone by vitrain earned out on care 
fully selected coals representing the vanous stages of the evolution of coal might yield 
valuable information on its mle in the coking of coal A Pamneau Cwturb 
Protection of working people and of the neighborhood in the finng of pulverized 
coal. W WeItpeldt Zentr Gercerbehyg Unfallrerhulung 17, 142-7(1930) — Four 
dangers exist dust, poisonous gases, explosions and fire Inhalatioa of dust is less 
dangerous than CO and other gases, which occur from excessive pressure due to block- 
age Fat coal is the most dangerous from an explosion standpoint Coal of 50% ash 
is particularly free from risk. Conditions causing fire and explosion are described 

George R. Grbhvbank 

An investigation into the health of employees in gas-making plants. F. R. Kerr. 
Commonwealth of Australia Dept Health. Bull No 7; Bull, llyg 6, 27(1931).— 
Three hundred and seventy workers in gas plants were subjected to radiant heat, fumes 
ana coal dust They were divided into 3 groups according to Schneider’s fatigue test, 
vi and blood pressure Only 105 fell into the last group which gave the poorest 
j — - 1 no ill effects of the work. Fight cases showed 5% or more 
showed 15%. but no increase in red blood cells K recom- 
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mends appliances lor administering O and CO, mists In amir cn srs of gassing 

* ‘ CroaOB H. ObrkKiiank 

Purification of town cm by mean* of otldo of Iron. J DawnaifAW Cat J. 103, 
117-1 Ml (Hill) —Tin* principal factor* governing the use of iron mill; for the purl Ben* 
tint! of gas arc (l) the activity of the otMe for the absorption of lf,*i, (2) the phys state 
of the oxide, (1) the coticn of the ff.H In the pit (J) the velocity of the gn, (fi) the 
time factor for chetn reaction and {(,) the design mid economic il no of lanes In prttc- 
tice Iron oihte is used cither In the form of a slurry by tnl tins with water and circn 
Utlttg through tower scrulitwts or as « relillvety dry Spongy mass standing on grids in 
covered purifier Iwtcx through which the gas Is pissed flic dry method li the Most 
commonly nied I he sultibllity of various forma of Iron oxide Is discussed When 
the dry inrthod la used the oxide U minify mixed with *.sw<ht«. shavings, grain husks, 
cut-up straw, tun I. irk or old oxide firt ill* are *1 vrn on the oja-ratlon of an Iron oxide 
purifier at MortI ike (Australia) I' " UrtanttiM 

The utilization of bulano-alr r*» In domestic appliance*. G 1. lUitniUM anu 
I, If WamitT Cat Ap KrtnrdVt. .17 U.MMIfftl) l.exi Its II »«A0n 

The tetralln process (for avoiding naphthalene atopparea In gas main*). Grotto 
WnfXMiKNOKH Cm u Waitrrjafh 74, 1M fi( Ill'll), cl C A 24, MM, r/»7K — Two 
method* for Introducing tetralm Into gi* tmlnxnre given (l)byrhc lieat mg to vnporl/e 
the tetrahn ami (2) cold atotnlz itloi* rhrxr methods are illustrated and discussed 
The formula tut the amt of tetralln tolw vaporized Into the nnln per day n 
x ~ r,t» (A | K)'IM)Mlf). where x lx the kg of tetralm j-er thy, m lx the vol of gnx 
inett in per diy, and A lathe nxphthxlenr content of the gix In g per IMlcti m Users 
of tetralm arc warned ax to llx InHamin ihle nature I'rrciutlons arc given 

K W Kyan 

Distant preaanre control (In the distribution of gaa). If C WmtAtcn 6’ar J 
10J, !>| 7(IH ll) - The object of a distant pressure Indicator li to furnlxli at the works 
a continuous Indication of the pressure prevailing at some selected point on a distant 
district W describes an Instrument of Ms own design for tills purpose It Is of the 
(import lonx te current type, fr.lt maintains In Its circuits a currrnt of electricity which 
at all times Is directly proportion'll to the pressure prevailing at the distant point It 
consists of 2 parts (a) the transmitter housed at xorne distant key point, and lb) the 
Indicator which Is Installed at the works A sketch Is given which show* In detail the 
construction of the app I'. If IlttanrttM 

Steam generation In gas works practice. W Gaaosov CntJ I9J, 2 Ifi (Ill'll) — It 
Is general practice to provide for atl gxs works power requirements with xtcnrn The 
*v gas works requires W) 0*1 2M) 11, of ateam per ton of coal carbonized, for power and 
process requirements Strain can t«c generated In 2 ways (I) by utlllzltig surplus heat 
from the retorts, (2) by firing l>ollers with coke breeze The first method Is most com 
tnotily used In modern works Any well run gas works can ?*: *rtf contained on "waste 
heat" steam alone lor ordinary requirements. Coke breeze should only !«• Used on the 
work* when special steam requirements dcrnuid an rxcesi over normal figures 

I', II IIrrUriu 

Cheaper gss with off-peak electric power. I’Attt. McMiuiauj, Cat Are Krtonl 
67, I-r>, 1(1(1 (Ml) A central station can reduce the cost of generating electric energy 
to satisfy steady load hy operating continuously at a rate approaching tint of mix 
efficiency and wiling any surplus energy for the cost of the (net requited (or Its genera- 
tion. This surplus energy may lie tis« d to produce II and O for chem and rnctalhirgl 
cal processes 1'rndlng a development of demand for this If and O the gases can lie 
used by a gas company whenrver the cost of oIT j>tak power is no more th in 1 1K> mills 
per fcw hr a c The U may lx- used to manufacture oil gas with which to enrich blue 
gas even when the off («- a k energy cost exceeds 2 60 mills per kw hr. a c If might l»c 
used (or some process such as Nil* synthesis pending development of a dcmxml by 
Chetn tw metallurgical Industries f.nsutt 11 IlKAOO 

Italian natural gas, M O IkviahoC I’apovami Attt III tontmia tuit thlm. 
pura af'fticaui 10J0, CKK-717 —The amines which contain definite, appreciable quan- 
tities of hydroenrlxms higher than Clf, are not more than 20, all In mountains or hills 
It is probable that all, or almost nil, of the Apprnlrre sources contain small r/iiintitles 
of higher !iydrt*atl>om There Is no great difference in the compti o! gas from moun- 
tains and of gas from pldns, except that the latter contains more CO, and N, 

Cleaning slack gases. Jojtw fl C. KnvstlAW, 1 ire Wnrhl 97, MZ-fiflfMlVs-- 
hottdoti power stations arc washing the plant gases to eliminate dust and noxious gases 
fhrre essentials for sticcrss of the treatment of flue gas arc (I) the pi icing of sprays 
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»ta C the f rat Cue to Herr** the h«m.J s rr cJ tbt pwr*. with "***?? **f*, to ■»* 
in converting SO, to SO* (2) the m*no«i of further sprays of »rttod cocUrt 
uriwt n the second flue to the nnmoa and to effect the KCn- c/ SA 

an ,l , u elimination from t*>e w.rte raws. anj (3) the pn>vutao icf further mrficei 
tn«strned with alkali for the total elimination of S from the gas The Batteraea power 
station »» planned to inU! »< ccmduwvw named The plan permits the w of an ovtt- 
«n figure of •**. tone of water per ton of cml and the time of contact allowed for ranjrrr 
from^i Brn 7>f "3 rn to • mar of 44 sec*. Corn: rated platrs of (a) SUybnte steel. 
Ifc) ca Wired steel. (<> »S " ■ Ue T. » nd W wen are l*ms tried oat to secure 

the necessary catalytic action A cW-tr»m Cast iron or a Si-cast m» mil he awd 
t<=* vti e,\pe ws*t vad an. «J1P » of S» and Cu or of east Te and Monel metal will lc tied 
for the circulating pumps and other machinery in contact with the trash water, and 
sprtTj of the centrifugal tfpe will lw constructed of a Si Cn alloy Cost estimates for 
gas washing (**'« per ton cJ coal burned) ate considered high Results of eiptl trials 
of nu va shine at Grove R<*>d sUtion of the London rower Co in 1930 are tabulated. 

* * XV H fbvrvTov 

Auttnaaht seal for watet-gas plants. J 11 TVMVwrtctrt. Ga« H <rld 94, 50-7 

(1931) -phe differences between the ordinary method of water gas manuf and the 

back run process are pointed out and the automatic seal box of the latter process is de- 
scribed in detail F - 11 *»<*» 

The coal water-gas plant at Plauen. Mflux*. Cat «. Wassr’faci 74. 173-S 
(1031) — This water gas plant u<o a * high pressure*' water gas generator with a re- 
volving crate and a distn chamber in the upper part o! the generator, a carburetor 
for cracking the vapors of the low temp tar and a superheater This gas had a heat- 
ing value of 370 B L u. pet mi ft and a sp. gr (air) of 0 fid The yield was -ilw 
ft of cl , pr, lb. of coal, •fhe cycle. analysis of the gas and some operating details ate 
given. Although the plant has only been m operation a short time, it appears to have 
been successful. R- \\ R t an 

Graphical determinant 0 of the calanffc value of coal gas. A. Alison Cat £t[ 
4S, 41-211931) — The construction of nomographs for the deta. of the calorific value of 
coal gas is described Cwwq Wilson 

Distribution experience* "ith **7 «■*! C**- J W Hauiwn Cat A fi*-Kr«wd 67, 


e: 


Uistnnution experience* ‘-“t**- j .. hhkiwi wuAr -n/vm-au/, 

121-4. 130(1031) —Trouble* fro™ dust, varying gravity, naphthalene stoppages and 
gum formation, following * change from satd. water gas to partially satd. coke-oven 
is with water gas addn. fc 0 " peak loads, are discussed. Steam injection and oil fogging 
ive been tried with parriat success. Leslie B Bracg 

Bature and properties “I certain hydrocarbons In coal gas and then effect on meter 
leathers. R. S. Avprews. Oat J. 193, 15S-59. 212-3(1931) — Unmtd. bj drucarbcms 
occurring in the light oil content of carbureted water gas. particularly styrene and in- 
dene. polymerize in the presence ot O, to gums and resins and deposit on the meter 
leathers and moving parts with detrimental results. These unsatd. hydrccarbons owe 
their origin to imperfect cracking due to the low temp in the carburetor Analytical 
data are given on the romp# of vertical retort gas. horizontal retort pas and carbureted 
water gas and also on light oils scrubbed from these gases. The tests show that of the 
3 gases tested horizontal retort gas is by far the least damaging to meters and carbureted 
water gas the most damages The horizontal retort gas is the lowest in light oil and 
this light oil is the lowest ,n unsatd hydrocarbons. Meter troubles have been accen- 
tuated by the presence of Urge percentages of continuous vertical retort gas. Methods 
of preventing meter troubles “re, (a) efficient methods of washing and condensation, 
(i) avoiding low temp in retorts, (c) maintaining low content of O in gas, (d) addn. 
of blue water gas, (<) introduction of semi-chromc-tanned leather diaphragms. (/) correct 
selection of leather dressing. and (g) selection of a suitable position (where there is a 
min. temp variation) for the consumers meter F. H BsucEnt 

Determination of tar foe m £0*1 fas with glass filters. Horst BrCcxxer Gat u. 
Waster jack 74, 1 S3 -4 (1931) —A ven effective analytical filter for detg Ur for tn gas 
is illustrated The filter consists of « f nt ted glass filters in a large tube, constricted 
at both ends. The inlet «a*T be partly filled with cotton to remove larger particles 
and the other end of the filter tube is connected to the gas meter Most of the tax 
log is caught by the cotton and the first glass filter The gas flow is stopped when a 
brown coloration first appears on the second fritted filter Directions are given for 
barrTjng out accurate tar fog detns. |jy A v 

, "* determination of tie betting value of coke-oven gas with Junker's r»s ralonm- 
ItSiwSffP fnt ~ a'™**"”' «. 15^5(1030) -A n> -ith 

attactimeats for air moistejung and gas-cooling is described. H S. van KloosTer 
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7 nul r< urt in the vertical retort ami in the coke oven are. roj> , benzene 61 2, 32 6. 
• I" toluene S * « 140150 xylcue(»odhghtfl.vphlha)Q7.214. 10 0. heavy naphtha, 
s it jaraffinslfi 151 - loss on washing 7 l, 13 4.5 3 The compn of the 

rt i t n7< m varus with the time of carbonization when only one system of carbomza-' 
ir v d A silica regrncrativx cole oven Littery rave crude benzene of the (ollow- 
„c in i ns when operated under the carbonizing times of 23 5 hrs and IG 2 hrs, resp; 
i/n 4 JO €2 0 toluene 2ltJ, 170 solvent naphtha 6 H, 5 3, paraffins up to 140* 
1 1 tin li 1 0 1 washing loss 8 5, 11 and benzene residues 7 1, 5.2 Other 
ir] rt int factors U sides time which influence the compn of crude benzene are (!) 

I nd size of oven (21 carbonizing temp . (3) uniformity of heating. (4) the de 
r ti which the oven is filled with the charge, (51 class of coal, (01 moisture in the 
(I dnrl (7) operation of the oven I iguresare given showing the absorption efficiencies 
i It ti/im in gas oil at varying temps F II JIergfim 

The refining of motor benzene by mein* of silica geL It. C Geodes Cat World 
1 4 t king Section 9-12(1911) The silica gel process gives a greatly increased yield 
i vi r th» u.ual HiSOi ttlinmg process Where 72% is the normal yield in the old type 
of plant employing a once running still for re fractions ting the crude recovered benzene 
silica gil give* 86% In a modern plant with efficient stripping stills, and the primary 
me* running stilt iliminatid, where 8 0% i* being obtained, the yield with the silica- 
gi I process is fi j% The following daw give a comparison of the results of the If, SO, 
and th< silica gel processes. By starting in each case with crude benrene of the follow- 
ing % compn diolefins 1. olefins 10 and aromatics 80 the resultant benzene refined 
with strong It, SO, is diolcfms 0, olefins 0 and aromatics SO parts With dil HiSO, 
and with silica gel the resp figures are 055, 2 5, 80 and 0, 0 5 and 80 The high 
yield in the silica gel process is due to the retention of the stable unsatd corapds which 
art not only not harmful to motor benzene but also have a definite antiknock value In 
the silica gel process the polymerization of the undesirable unsatd compds is started 
by the treatment with ris) ll,SO«. The polymerization is accelerated by the catalytic 
action of silica gel at 150* A unit wt of silica gel will treat 1500 times its wt of oil 
before activation becomes ntcessary The general layout of a silica gel rtfintng plant 
is given F II Bergbim 

Construction of waterless gas holders- L-Hartiby Cat H'orM 94,61-2(1031) — 

A review is given of the structural features of waterless gas holders F II BERGEnr 

Measurement of the amount of dast and tar in generator gas, Gustav Neumann 
and Franz StrAijuder Arch EttenhuUentr 4 , 151-4(1930) —An app was developed 
for tiie detn of dust and tar in generator gas. which is suitable for the colketion of the 
coarse and fine dust coming from the generators over longer penoda of time The 2 
main parts are the collection chambers, also serving as cooling chambers, and the filters 
A tube of NOT steel proved suitable os a collection tube Cotton was used as a filter 
material An av analysis of the gas showed the presence of 8 G5 g of dust, of 11.35 
B of tar and of 55.80 g per cu m. of dry gas Leopold Pessel 

The free carbon in tool tar. J Marcusson Chrm -Zig 54, 795-C(1930) —Tars 
from a vertical stiU and from a horizontal still are compared The amt insot. in C»H« 
was 7 and 24%, resp The benzene sol part contained 8 0 and 0 5% of hydroxy acid 
73 and 16.3% of pyridine-soL resins, 18 4 and 52% of pyndme insol resins and 0 and 
51.2% coke, resp A. L Hennb 

Extraction of bases from primary tar by water of condensation. A Travers and 
Frahouis Compt tend 191, 951-2(1930) — Detn of the amt of pyndine bases in 
the water of condensation from tar u difficult because their concn is only about 01% 
and NH» is present in G-7 tunes as high a concn- Eztn of the bases by an org solvent, 
e g , PhH. takes up about 90% of the phenols present in the water and a considerable 
proportion of the bases but complete extn is impossible because an eqmL is established 
between the aq and the hydrocarbon phases The presence of the pyridine bases 
improves the extn. of phenols on account of the formation of addn. compds The best 
lab procedure is to sep the phenols by distg from 30% NaOH, wash the distillate 
which contains all the Nil, and bases 5 tunes with 50% of its vol of Et,0, distil off 
the EtiO at 0“. remove the Nil, from the residue by blowing COrfree air through at 
O' 1 , then add 40% NaOH soln and read volumctncally the amt of base liberated 
Applied to the FHJ used in extg phenols, this method shows 7-8 g of bases per l of 
I ' UI T . , C H Feet 

Determination of phenols in primary tars. I. Ubausim and O Mocm A«» III 
cengretso naz chtm pvra apphcaia 1930, 782-91 —Detn of phenols in tars may give 
results varying from 30 to 20% phenols An unproved method is to put 20 g of tar 
ui a vacuum walled vessel, add 10 cc. of NaOH sola., d 12132, the tar and NaOH soln- 
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bring at the rune temp befote ml*lng Tin 2 nr« niued, tlirnd with n gliss rod 
and llir mi* temp reached during the reaction Is nb irved with a thermomr ter r« ml 
ing to 0 1* The rtm temp is reached n very f«w sic nftt r mixing mid Inti lone 
enough for readme Dividing the ri<e in temp by 0 12 gives ibnctly tin % of pheiioh 
present 1* ^ SvMMi'l 

Production of hydrocarbons from phenolic tan C I’apovani anh I Di’ IIar- 
TtlomMAPM /J«* /// (/ingress* tin: /him pom apph/ata 1030, 71)2 HtO — It wm 
poiiiblr to convert Into hyilroortions the prlimry lignite tir fraction pining over at 
2fX) KM)" and ml in boiling sod i solo by lulling to 7.V) SIX) ’ In an atm of I f* and 
nnsernt If fnrmid by tin net ion of watir in lr I he I* it rr wits wi ri obtained with 
|(X)g of iilienoh hcntril for J hrs ai 7W> in a tula I tn long In thr prisi net of water 
vapor and Ifj forming W» HI g of ih pin imlitid nil t» Ik low 200*. about hilf of which 
was pure CJI, rim ynld cm lie mcriiwd by lnrn mug thr sue of the tube and 
thus the font id suffice I M .SvMMim 

Investigation* on commercial primary lignite far from Valdnrno M O I rvj C 
I'AtinVANi anii I 1’iiAi mini Alls III tnngrrss'i no: /him purn npphrtsln 10 JO, 707 
77 Total an dyses and fraction 0 dixtn of lignite t irs an shown »« M Symmhs 
C oking and decomposition heats of coal III Ikmt H kki'w anii Kaki Vommi't 
(/.IS u llasierf/uk 74, OH 101 122 K llHW 178- K2f 10 11 ) if < A 22, dUI'i A 
in w m< tliod has beru divi-ud tor detg In its of coking of cod with grratir neenney 
thin heretofore by nlteflng the method of o|h rating the cilorinn ti r 1 Ills new uirthod 
1 1 based on the fict tint the hint conb nt of tin «mply aystim is a stnight line func- 
tion of tetnp lietwrrn HXi and 1100* and is imh l» nth nt ul the heating time or mat 
of heat applied The heat of coking is tin dilbrrnrr betwicti the total amt of lint 
supplied to thr system and the heat taken by thr r ilonmeter Up to the shut off point, 
!< ss the brat content of thr system at the given temp I lie hi it content of tin gaseous 
products need be known only for cileg the licit of deeonipn Heat of coking curves 
are shown for 1/5 coifs ovir the nnge from l O') to 1200’ These curves vary widely 
with the vat Urns coils, anil no rclitum can Ik found Ik twien the curves anil analytical 
data for the coal The heat of coking of a given coil is reduced by storage and this 
decrease is somewhat proportional to time of storage Heats of coking and heats of 
dccotnpn of .'10 coals at 1IXXI* are plotted against each other and full on a smooth curve, 
permitting the estn of the heal of drcomnn of a coil when the he it of coking Is known 
flic mi* heat of ihcompn of any coal Is +60 kg cal /kg while many co its show neg 
heats of d« comp n The heat of coking of ' pure mil w is shown to hr 326 kg cil pir 
kg 'Ibis Investigation Is lielng continued In tin hope of applying the results to tin 
coking process It. \V. Kvan 

Coking a banded bituminous coal. C 1’ I inn Iron Coal I nubs Hn 121,011) 
(1010); 122,3, bin U’orW 04, Coking Section, 2 6(H» 11) Nr C A 25, Iff'.O 

I I HI II 11 TlHAf.il 

Coke-oven operation and maintenance. |‘ J I'kiiikii Am Cos J 13-1, No 2 
41-4. No 3, 37-41. No. 4. 76 8(10 II), ef C A 25, W51 V It. 

The formation of fractures In coke. It Ci Daviis ani> It V Wiutrnm Cos 
World 94, 16 7(1011) — Carbonization n suits confirm rinu’s previous work that 
cracks appear near the wnlls of the oven shortly oftrr the start of the coking process 
rather than nt a 1 iter stage, a short tinn lirfnrc thr enrhnm/atinn is completed 

I . II ill ROIIIM 

Coke for domestic fires. 11 J 11 oi>k\ian Cos JlarM 91, Coking Section, 2.1-4 
W —A review Is givrn ol the progress ol coking lerbuology V 11 fbnicmt 
Continuous verticals. W A Ct rwp Cos J 193, 280-1, Cos World (M-f, 
(1011) —The effects of temp , rate of carbon Untlon and coal sire on the products of car 
Wttllofl arc discussed. A high temp Is favorable to a lirge throughput, ami givis 
a high yield In therms per retort A formuli Is given for (lie cnlcn of the optimum 
throughput ftf coal Invil wn the free since In the charge and the swelling powi r of the 
C " 1 " , I if 1 1 PR MU II 

„ Circulating-stream coke ovens. O J’liisciri « Stahl u l ism 50, 7(11-7(10111) — 
This type of coke oven has twin flue s, and a jiortinii of tlie burnt g isi s is drawn by suc- 
tion back Into the incoming stream of heating gas urn! air so ns to retard thi enmbus 
t ion, avoid overheating anil regidate the heat How from gas to coking ritort A funner 
of this kind Is desenhed and Illustrated dligrammatlcally, and n. brief account li riven 
of its operatlfin j; ^ 


Some additional volume data for superheated steam (Smith. Khyps) 2. The rela- 
tive menu of gas, oil end electricity for Industrial purposes (Hoikinson) 13, Miner- 
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a1og> of the coal fields (Rtu-WM?) 8 Automatic analy itrx of gas mixtures based upon 
thermal conductivity of gases and their industrial uses (i r I robervH-Le) I. Lignin, 
humic acid and liumin (1 1 ens) 10 Utilization of sewage gar (Ktisri.) 14 Chemical 
properties and examination of tar and pitches (BocK'imumi*) 22. Automatic gas- 
anal) sis apparatus (lint pat 137 N,2’ I Hennery of oils from nmturcs such as de- 
structive hydrogcruzation products of brown coal (V Spat l,?94,R,S) 2. rTetingtars 
from suspended «ohds (Hrit pat 08,154) 22 Dcstructis e h> drogenllion (Bnt pats 
337 G71 and 338 150) 22 l ucl from petroleum distillation residue (U 5 pat 1.703,014) 
22 


Von den Kohlen und den MineralDlen, 1MD Bd. 111. Fin Jahrbuch fur Chemie 
und Trchml dcs Brcnnxtoffe und Mmeralole I dited by P achgruppe fur Brennstofl- 
und Mineral'll Cheque der \ cremes Dcut«cher Chcmikci Berlin VcrUg Chemie 
238 pp M 17 


Fuel, etc. Trocicmngs \ FRsciiwFLtNrs , no VerGAnuncs G w b IT Ger 
482,559. Feb 3. 1028 Material to be treated thermally in du't form, t g , coal dust, is 
presented from mixing with gaseous products by elec cohesion 

Fuel briquets Donald S Andrews U S 1.701,833, Teb 24 In tna Ling fuel 
briquets with an anthracite base, culm b.V-90. asphalt 5-10 and pulvenred bituminous 
coal about 5% are used together The asphalt is rendered freely fluent by healing, 
the culm is heated to about the same temp and mired with the asphalt and the bi- 
tuminous coal » then added and intermixed 

Fuel briquets Hans Hertic Swiss 1 42.000. April 17. 1030 Briquets are 
made by mixing sawdust with 8-30 ( c of adhesive substance (e f . water glass soln ) 
and pressed 

Pressing fuel briquets. Pirma Carl Still Ger 5H.S$S. fept 3. 1*>29 
Carbonizing fuel briquets Maureu Investment Cor? Unt 337,000, Oct 31, 
1929 Bnquets of ground coal and a hydrocarbon binder art passed through a liquid 
seal into a distg rone where they are heated solely by indirect heat, and then through 
a second liquid seal and into a hardening zone and finally into a vertical retort, var- 
ious details of app and operation are described Cf C A 25, 192 

Distilling and gasifying solid fuels. Metailges A -O Bnt 33., <21. May 2, 
1929 Gasification and distn of sotid fuel are effected as it passes through a vertical 
shaft comprising a drying zone, distg zone, gasifying zone and cooling zone Steam 
is superheated by heat from preheated refractory bodies and is introduced below the 
gasifying rone Gasts for heating the fuel ate passed through the app countercurrent 
wise and tar or heavy or bght oils may be mixed with the gases to increase the heating 
value of the gases produced, or O may be added to the gas or steam supplied to the app 
Various details of construction and operation of the app at? described 

Catalytic treatment of volatile engine fuels Fernand C F Portaii. (to Soc. 
anon le enrbone) U S 1.795 037, March 3 Air and fuel are brought into contact 
■with very active porous C at a temp of 300-400*. in order to facilitate subsequent 
complete combustion with addnl air App is described 

Destructive hydrogenation N V de Bataafsciie Petroleum Maatnchappij 
Bnt 338,192. Aug 14, 1929 Hydrogenation under pressure of such materials as tar, 
petroleum products and residues, lignite and cellulose is effected with a catalyst con 
sisting of a Mo compd earned on adsorbent material such as adsorption charcoal or 
finely divided coal In prepg the catalyst, an aq soln of NH, moly bdatc. acidified 
with H^O. may be treated with HjS to form a btue colloidal soln to which * Carboraffin" 
or finely divided brown coal is then added, followed by filtration, washing and drying 
first at ordinary temp and then at 50-00* Various exampKs with details of the hy 
drogenation of brown coal and gas oil are given Cf C A 2S, 13C>2 

Fuels from coal and oil Trent Process Corp Bnt 337,920, Oct 20, 1928 In 
a process involving coal and oil amalgamation, as generally described in Bnt 228,802 
(C A 19, 3011) and Bnt 2G2.302 (C A 21, 3733), the amalgamation is first effected 
with a light oil such as “navy fuel oil 1 and the process then completed by addn of a 
heavy oil (suitably with intermediate removal of ash content and change of water) 
24°1735° nS USCd may ** Coa * 85, 0l1 5 0 -7 5 and heavy oil 10-7 5% Cf C A 

Decomposing toal Deutsche Bercik A G Ft* KoHle- und ERDdtcnBVfB 
(Wolf Crote. inventor) Ger 517,317, July 12. 1928 In the destructive hydrogen* 
tion of coal at a high temp and pressure, the production of coke like and asphaltic prod- 
ucts is hindered by addn of a mist of Fe,0, 75-60 with Na,CO, 25-10 parts, with or with- 
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out a little alk earth carbonate About 10 parts of the mixt may be added to 140 


Apparatus for pneumatic separation of solids of different densities as in purifying 
coal. JFC Friend Brit 317 453, Aug 2.1929 Structural features 

Furnace for coking coal and heating a boiler or the like by the heat developed in 
coking. T Komatsu Bnt 338,435, Feb 6. 1929 Structural features 

Retort for destructive distillation of coal or lignite. H Hardy Brit. 338,047, 
Jan 3, 1929 A drum is provided with a hollow shaft for admission of heating gases 
and evacuation of combustion products The drum contains combustion chambers, 
distn chambers and gas outlet chambers, and progressive heating is provided either 
by rotation of the retort on the hollow shaft or by rotation of the latter while the re- 
tort is stationary Various structural details are described 

Plate drier for lignite ' Eintracut' Braunxohlenwerke und Briketfabriken 
and Max Mayer Gcr 514,711. Teb 7,1929 

Smoke consumers Georg Kornkck Ger 514,975, April 15, 1926 Addn to 
500,932 (C A 24, 4G70) App for burning the smoke and flue gases in furnace plant is 
described 

Condenser suitable for steam condensation. Pelle Andersson (to Allis Chalmers 
Mfg Co ) US 1,792,796. Feb 17 

Combustible gas containing hydrogen and carbon monoxide. Herbert A Hum- 
phrey (to Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp ) US 1.794.232, Feb 24 In a continuous- 
gas-producing process a mixt composing steam and O, preheated to above 1000°. is 
passed into and through a gasification chamber and finely divided solid fuel is fed into 
the chamber to contact and react with the preheated mixt and to generate gas at such a 
high temp that CO and H substantially free from CII, or other hydrocarbons and COi 
are produced, the hot generated gas is led into and through a second preheating stage 
and from the latter combustible gas is withdrawn A reversal of flow of the mixt contg. 
steam and O is effected whenever its temp immediately poor to its contact with the 
fuel tends to fall materially below 1000° and (irrespective of the direction of gas flow) 
the particles of solid fuel are maintained in suspension in a relatively large mass of en- 
veloping gas in the reaction chamber App is described 

Gas from coal distillation. 1 G FarBBNINd A G Brit 338,153, May 14, 1929. 
Bituminous coal is distd by heating it in granular or finely divided form in a heat ac- 
cumulator which is periodically heated to about 900*. residual coke may be gasified 
and the producer or water gas passed through the heat accumulator to heat it Var- 
ious details of app and operation are described 

Dry purifier for coal gas, etc Frances Werke A G Ger 517,320, Aug 24. 
1928 Structural features are described 

Fuel gas. Mathii.de Lotz k£e Buckle. Auguste Lotz, Arthur Lotz, Ma- 
TitiLDE Spanke n£e Lotz, Maria Kow sky n£e Lotz, Robert Lotz and Walter 
Lotz Ger 517,414, Apr 22, 1928 Addn to 513,233 (C A 25, 1364) When using 
coal that shnnks only slightly or not at all on gasification, the method of Ger 513,233 
is modified by gasifying the coal so that a layer of partly gasified coal is obtained on a 
layer of coke Steam is then led into the coke layer, the water gas so produced passing 
through the upper layer 

Gas mixtures. Giulto Natta Swiss 141.827, Mar 7, 1929 A gas mixt of 
CO, H and CO, contg at least twice as much H as oxide of C, is obtained by passing 
an O and steam current (contg at least twice as much steam as O) over C at about 
700° and not over 750° Cf C A 24, 5765 

Mixed water gas and coal gas Edward A Dieterle U S 1,792,632, Feb 17 
A hot bed of solid carbonaceous fuel is intermittently blasted with air, and steam is 
intermittently passed through it upwardly Powd carbonaceous material is inter- 
mittently introduced above the hot fuel by causing the powd material to pass down- 
wardly through a vertically disposed retort positioned above the fuel bed and exter- 
nally heated by the rising hot gases which are generated to effect distn of the powd 
material before it encounters the hot fuel and the generated blue water gas. the result- 
ing gases and entrained vapors are subjected to further fixing by passing them through 
vertically arranged elongated heated passages above the main fuel bed and around 
the retort App is described Cf C A 24, 949 

Water gas I G FaRbenind A G (Fritz Winkler and Rudolf Augsten. inven- 
tors) Ger 517,469, Feb 22. 1928 Addn to 437,970 For the continuous manuf 
of water gas from granular fuel, which may contain dust, steam is blown into a shaft 
contg the fuel so that the fuel is whirled about m the shaft, and the necessarv heat is 
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Continuous water-gas production. I G F arbenin d A G Drit 337,807, Aug 
l r > 1 uii »uch as brown coal small coal. setm-coVc or peat » passed downwardly 
r< ugh ixttniillv heated v crtical retorts supplied with steam (preferably superheated 
ut vie while the fuel is heated to about MO* and the retort heating flues are 
itid tu -shout 12i<u c ) Distn gts trod the upper part of the retort is collected sepa- 
h lr m the water gas from the lower portions Various details for continuous 
i r ti i in descnlx d also of app construction 
Automatic control system for electric T*!ve operation in apparatus for generating 
j*xir« s krssEBY l S I 7 <k 4/ 1 WJ. March 3 Mcch and elec, features. 




which o 


L Lntt-ow c eV lint 338,281, Jan 18. 1929. 
h<jt< d stiam and air issues from a nozzle and impinges against a crumble 
<( gra{ hile or carborundum or non -oxidizing steel and in which eddy 
current an -*.t uj thi fames pass in contact with the outer walls of the crucible and 
the products of partial combustion are then discharged through a catalyst (or the 
crucih i itself n at constitute a catalyst) Various details of construction are described, 
t f l A 24, «Vl 

Gas producer Hares T Sami (to Gas Research Co ) U. S 1,794,478, March 

Automatic control is provided for erecting communication between the offtake 
and a sent pipe or delivery main in accord with the Quality of the generated gas. and 
various structural details are described 

Gas-producer plant row-tv Gas Core . Ltd , and N E FAsrecsn. Brit 
43" S25 Aug 9 102d % annus details art Risen of the construction and operation of a 


plant comprising a generator or producer, a waste heat boiler, a generator jacket boiler 
and a tubular superheater, two sets being used (alternately on “run” and "blow”) 


(or making water gas 

Gas producer (with a rotatable fuel ahell and rotatable ash pan). Anson K. 
Bkabies (to Morgan Construction Co ) 4J. S 1,795.1(12. March 3 

Gas producer (with a rotary ash pan). Philip S IIvlt (to Morgan Construction 
*' IS 1 793,618 Teb 24 Structural features 


Col 


Gas producer adapted for directly heating steam boilers. W. B Chapman Bnt. 
oo7 1 5 ® July 20, 1929 

Apparatus for distributing granular fuel to gas producers or for snmkr purposes. 
A Jadolt. Bnt 33S14l,JuJ> 11, 1923 Structural features 

Domestic gas plant for generating gas from oil and vegetable materials. Joseph 
P Bwtcjel 'out fourth each to E A Rodgers. John S Fogarty, Gerald Redmond and 
lfomer L Baughman) L S 1.795.005, March 3. Structural features 

Apparatus tor washing flue gases with water sprays. J. T. Baron and J B. 
Clash* Bnt 337,430. July 1, 1929 Structural features 
Gasholder. E Chur EnL 337,711, March 7, 1929 

Purifying furnace gases. StEMENS-SarccKERTWERXE A -G Bnt. 337,448, Jan 
9 1929 Furnace gases which are to be passed through a separator such as an electro- 
static pptn app are preliminarily brought to a uniform temp and humidity by an app 
automatically controlled by a thermometer and hygrometer Various details of app 
are described 

Removing naphthalene from toal gas. C. Ono & Co , Ges. (to N -V. Silica en 
Ovenbotnv Mij) Bnt 337,723, May 17, 1929 A solvent for naphthalene such as 
xylene is introduced into the gas in atomized or nebulized form, followed by electro- 
static pptn . sepn. of solvent from the naphthalene and reuse of the solvent. 

Separating ammonia and hydrogen sulfide from gases. Christian Hansen (to 
1 G Fasbenmd AG) 41. S 1,795.121, March 3 In treating gases such as coal 
gases most of the Nil, content is sepd by treatment with water, and the residual gases 
are then washed in 2 stages, in the first stage, with the aid of a solo, eontg NH, thio- 
sulfate, SO, and NH< polythionate, such a part of the H,S is pptd. in the form of S that 
for the washing of the residual H^S in the second stage a neutral NH« sulfite- bisulfite 
sola suffices which is produced from the sepd NH, and S 

Ammonia and hydrogen sulfide absorption simultaneously from industrial gases. 
Christian Hansen (to J. G Farbenmd- A -G ) U. S 1,795,120, March 3 Absorp- 
tion of NH, and H,S from gases such as coke-oven gas or illuminating gas is effected 
m a 2 stage process in the first stage of which is used “ammonium sulfite disulfite" 
wash liquor having a lower ratio figure of SO, to NH, than about 1 5, and in the second 
stage of which there fs used an "ammonium sulfite bisulfite” wash liquor having a higher 
ratio figure of SO, to KH, than about 1 5 

Storing explosive gases ActoceN Gasaccotiulator A -G Ger 514.722, Mar 2, 
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1028 Torous raw material is extd and evacuated to remove substances such as resin, fat, 
gas, etc . and then filled into vessels to store such gases as C*Hj Cf. C. A 24, 4921. 

Storing acetylene, etc. Industriegas A -G ZwBiCNrEDERLASsuNG WACreo- 
Dissousgaswehkf (Gustav Ode, inventor). Gcr 517,351, Sept 24, 1929 Peat or 
like bituminous substances mixed with active C, or with flue dust from boiler furnaces, 
are used as a filler for containers in which CjHj or other gas is to be stored in soln under 
pressure 

Distilling tar. T O Wilton and Chemical Engineering & Wilton s Patent 
ruRNACB Co , Ltd Bnt 337.5S1, June 13, 1929 In distg Ur by a process such as 
that described in Bnt 307,577 (C A 23, 5308), more intimate mut of the crude tar 
and the pitch from the process is obtained by introducing them side by side through 
pipes into a const lex el tank Various details of app and operation are described 
Coking tar or molten pitch, etc. E O Rhodes (to American Tar Products Co.) 
Bnt. 337,800, Teb 9, 1929 The material to be coked is sprayed into a heated coke 
oven in the presence of an inert gas such as steam (preferably after a preliminary distn 
of tar if the latter is used) Various details of app and procedure are described 

Coke and distillation products from coal. Richard II Carr and Cornelius B. 
Watson (to Pure Oil Co ) US 1,793,838, Feb 24 Various details of app and pro- 
cedure are described for low temp distn 

Vertical-flue coke oven. C Otto&Co.Ges (to N -V Silica en Ovenbouw Mij) 
Bnt 337,007, May 9. 1929 

Vertical-flue coke oven J van Ackeren (to Koppcrs Co 1 Brit 337.801, April 
25, 1929 Numerous details of construction and operation arc described 

Vertical coking retort and charging and discharging apparatus T Topping and 
J. S Black Bnt 337, M2, March 27, 1930 

Coke-oven gas-reversing valve Collin & Co Bnt 338,040, Dec 27, 1928. 
Coke oven (door construction). Carl Still U S 1.795,239, March 3 
Apparatus for operating a coke-oven door. Raynard Christianson (to Koppcrs 
Co) US 1,793,450, Tcb 24 Structuralfeaturcs . 
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Quinquennial review of the mineral production of India for the years 1924 to 1928, 
Petroleum. E II, Pascoe Records Geol Survey India 64, 257-73(1930); cf. C. A. 
24, 4245 — Indian oil production from 1924 to 1928 declined, although 1928 was a 
banner year The country contributes less than 1% of the world's marketed supply. 
World’s production and consumption are reviewed and the individual Indian fields 
discussed in detail Alden H Emery 

The total heat and specific heat of a series of fractions of petroleum oils and their 
relation to Other properties. H R. Lang, R. Jessel and A II. Steed. J. Inst Petro- 
leum Tech 16, 783-813(1930) — This paper gives the 1st results of a planned systematic 
Study of the phys and particularly the thermodynamic properties of petroleum oils 
A Mm (Borneo) petroleum was sepd into 5 fractions with little overlapping. Sp 
heat, total heat, their variation with temp , n, mean mol wt.sp.gr and coefT. of ex- 
pansion were measured Variations of the sp heat, temp curve from the straight- 
bnc relation are explained at low temps by the presence of C,H (> with its high f. p , 
at high temp*, by the presence c£ vapora-td mete and intermediaAtty, by some aggre- 
gate forming tendency of the mols Total heat above 100“ was measured by Calen- 
dar's continuous-mixt method. Sp. gr. and n were strictly linear with respect to mean 
it . . Emma E. Crandal 

The isolation of the isomers of hexane from petroleum. Johannes H. Brtjun 
and Mildred M IUcks-Bruun Bur Standards J. Research 5. 933-12(1930) — «- 
Win, MeiCIICHMe,, Me,CHCH,CH,Me and MeCH,CHMeCH|Me were isolated 
from an Oklahoma crude petroleum, but the 5th isomer, Me,CCH,Me. was not found. 
Ordinary fractional di«tn coned the hexanes in a set of const -boiling mixts , the other 
Constituents of which were nng compds The const -boiling mists were broken up by 
distn after the addn of an ale (MeOH or EtOH) which was later removed from the 
& s HH a £.^y ash,ng 7 ,t J lH * a - Thef P s for air-satd Me,CHCH,CH,Me and MeCHt- 

sss™ °?53“f o "- 8 * ° 5 ' Tht ““£'s 
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The electrical conductance o! hydrocarbons in thin film*. L PaCvivorurs 
Comet rend 102, 1M ->1(1011) c! C 1 24, 4142 — Fitms of oil U thick become 
highlv conductive to 110 i d c and remain «o until the electrodes are wpd by l-w* 
Conductance is alwavs prrerded b> a semi-conducting stage This is doubtless due to 
ions similar to those in gases N’ F Hamim'Tox 

Refining minerat ods with adsorbent*. IUuksmrke Salad im At i /// con- 

tressa ttas eAim pur a appluata 1010, cf C A 24, 1«W» —Tests were made 

with shale oil but the results ippli to other Hi{h ft oils Active C decolorize* indif- 
ferent!) and desulfurizes little IVcolonzing earths five rather complete deeolonra 
tion and appreciable desulfurization SiOj gel decolorizes less than the above, but 
desulfunies better In geneva! desulfumation follows the adsorption of colored sub- 
stances bauxite calcined at high temp has an appreciable desulfurizing effect and 
polymerizing properties Alternate use of bauxite and decolorizing earths on crude 
oil gives the lest result' and 3n ccouomv in ad-orlent Decolouration is rather com- 
plete, desulfumation reaches Mt% the oil has a pleasant, ethereal odor and is stable 
Regeneration id the treating materials is effected bv calcination, which allows recovery 
of oil and S I* M Svwurs 

Separation of obstinate crude-oil emulsions. The L. Berkhan patent. T PtftttA 
Erdal u Terr 6, 47s-H0(l t *od) Caspian crude oils, emulsified with 11,0 that contained 
clay and MgCl could not be sepd by ordinary settling p-nous cnrrosi/n troubles 
made drying operations or atiluatim as boiler fuel impossible The possibility of 
centrifugal sepn was demonstrated in lab e*pt« The Rerkhan method is in success- 
ful operation Sepn is wduerd by an admixture of 0 ,1% of kerosene-naphthenic acids 
and settling of the warm mist It was shown experimentally that the emulsions were 
stabilized be traces of oiocente Naphthenic acids dissolve the stabilizer and lower 
the surface tension of the oil K II Tsom. 

Cracking processes in the Russian petroleum industry L Siir.tf* Petroleum 
Z 23, S f l3-‘**.(1*1C*>). 26, -tS3-Oi(|(l30) cf C A 24, 3<..H. 4''.1*>-2I>— Three types 
of cracking processes are described which serve for the production of (1) fu-1 oil of a 
better quaht) as regards v and cold test, cracking being carried out at 42‘>* and under 
lO-CO atm (2) gasoline and fuel oil and (3) gasoline and coke, in which the treat- 
ment is earned out at •JV)* and 20 atm These processes were utilized in the cracking 
of Grosm and Surakham mazouts and of various heavy crude oits The results ob- 
tained with Grosm mazout show that gentle cracking (first method) causes a decrease 
in the cold te't of the fueloil obtained In the second method with a 1% yield of coke. 
35% of cracked benzine is obtained the quantity of coke formed is independent of 
the temp but is const with equal gasoline viclds With 15% of coke in the third 
method 57% of cracked gasoline is produced The following conclusions have been 
reached (a) Greater yields of light products cause an excessive formation of coke and 
deteriorate the quaht) of the residue (A) The velocity of the reaction is doubled for 
each nse in temp of 10° U) The rate of coke formation depends on the chem compn 
of the cracked petroleum products. Paraffinic products neld less coke than paraffin- 
free or asphaltic products Kerosene yields practically no coke, solar and spindle 
oils yield very little, machine and cylinder oils yield large quantities and tars greatly 
increase the formation of coke (J) Increase of pressure causes a decrease m the con- 
tent of unsatd hj drocatlxms paraffin hydrocarbons yield no coke on cracking; while 
aromatic h) drocarbons tend to give significant quantities (r) The extent of the pro- 
duction of cracked gasoline and kerosene from heaw crude oil and mazout is practi- 
cally the same (J) The details of a cracking process are detd not so much by the 
yields of cracked gasoline (which are the same for a given temp and cracking time 
with heavy crude oils and mazout) as by the yields of coke, which vary (ot different 
petroleum products. The cracking of Grosni oil tar and paraffin tar is not important 
on account of the excessive quantities of coke formed B C A 

Refining of cracked gasolines. I’ M Fdmono Schmitz Erdol u Terr 6, 493-4. 
510-2(1*130) — Raw gasoline treated cold with XaOH (30 * Bf ) or hot with fuller’s 
earth showed discoloration and gum formation on standing even in the dark Wash- 
«tg with NaO/f sfioufd he foffowetf by treatment witft !r{>S0, (strength f%J A gaso- 
line of excellent color and stability was obtained bv a rupof phase pitn/icalton (100- 
20* above the highest bp) orer Fe£> , Various brands of fuller s earth instead of 
Fe-O,, were less effective Dry CaCI, and XaOH were practically ineffective 

K. II Encxi 

Compression pressure is controlling factor in inducing engine knock. Savdor D 
Rcsekz. Automotive Ind 63, 20-3(1930) — Antiknock rating of a fuel is detd on a 
single -cj under Liberty engine by comparing the max of the manifold vacuum-air fuel 
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ratio curve with those C>f simitar curves obtained for known blends of com C«II* ^do- 
mestic aviation gasoline "The constancy of the manifold vacuum points of incipient 
knock leads to the conclusion that, other things being equal, the compression pressure 
is the controlling factor in inducing knock ” Antiknock value of gasoline for air-craft 
engines can be detd only if the base fuel is specified when C»Hi rating is given With 
cold running’ (large central electrode) and "hot running" (small central electrode) 
spark plugs, manifold vacua at incipient knock arc almost identical In this Liberty 
engine the tendency to knock is greater with 2 plugs than with 1. although 2 plug ig- 
nition is usually stated to reduce knocking R E SciJaad 

X-ray studies on paraffin wax and petrolatum. Shinsvke Tanaka and Akira 
T sujl Mem Coll Set Kyoto Imp Unit. Ser A, 13, 3f.9 73(1930) —The effects of 
temp and mceh operations were studied by taking photographs of the x ray diffrac- 
tion patterns Influence of Temp — The photographs taken at temps lower than the 
m p have many spectral lines characteristic of cryst powder photographs These 
lines generally decrease in intensity as the temp nses and vanish when the substances 
are melting Amorphous bands appear in other positions One intense line, however, 
remains until melting is reached and then suddenly vanishes This transformation 
occurs in a different manner for each substance £ fleets of Meek Operations — The effect 

of compression and rolling at room temp was studied with paraffin wax with the follow 
mg results (1) The wax acquires a fibrous structure, the axis of which is perpendicular 
to the surface of compression and rolling (2) The crystal planes which produce the 
most intense reflection are also nearly perpendicular to the surface of compression and 
Tolling C J ttSJMTWM.’SS 

Electrochemical oxidation of paraffin II. I A Atanasiu Ber MB, 252-00 
(1931), cl C A 24, 2281 — Paraffin has been oxidized to acids by nascent O in the 
presence of catalysts The lower the m p of the paraffin, the easier the oxidation 
The app and conditions of the expt are described V F Harrington 

What determines the value of absorption oil? F L Kallam Chem Met Eng 
38, 78-81(1931) — The phys characteristics of 24 new oils and 34 used oils in use as 
absorption oils in various refineries are presented ifl the form of curves to show the 
predominating properties which det the suitability of a given oil for this purpose It 
13 concluded that the mol wt of the oil should be of the order of 150 to 200 The av 
b p of a proposed absorbent should be specified because it is the index of the initial b 
p , the vapor pressure and the gravity Max distn residuum or the demulstbility fac- 
tor, freedom from wax sepn at the lowest operating temp and viscosity should also 
be included in absorption-oil specifications D V. Brown 

Notes on the viscosity-temperature relations of lubricating oils. W L Baillie 
J. Inst Petroleum Tech 16, 643-60(1930) — By ealens from data in Archbutt and 
Dee ley’s Lubrication and Lubricants, it was shown that Tckart’s formula for the re- 
lation of temp to viscosity is as accurate for kinematic as for abs viscosity Results 
ealed by it agree with cxptl results within about *2 5% It is a special case of the 
general formula given by Slotte, V — b/{l + a)*, in which t is temp and V is kinematic 
viscosity An equation was derived relating efflux time in sec in the Redwood vis- 
cometer to viscosity AT— BIT = u.O % A and B are consts of the instrument, 
v> and *i, of the oil, T is time of efflux, 0 is the temp Rigorous temp control is most 
important with viscous oils A temp variation of 0 14 ®F may cause a change of 1% 
in viscosity A table is given for conversion of Redwood seconds to kinematic vis- 
cosity Emma E Crandal 

Inorganic lubricants. IV. Lubricants for temperatures above and below normal. 
Wilms A DoL’Cirrov J Am Chem Soc 52,4858-00(1939), cl C A 25, 100— Aq 
solns of HPOi and NaPO«, mixts of salts melted in their water of crystn with an inert 
material such as kaolin or graphite and solns of Ca(NO,)j in melted KNO, are good 
lubricants at temps both above and below ordinary. A lower limit of — 75® and an 
upper one of 360“ have been reached Emma E Crandal 

Amount of lubricating oil burned in the gasoline engine. Clarke C Mints* and 
J Finn Ini Eng Chem 23, 285(1931) —The amt of oil burned in a gasoline 
engine was detd. by operating with H and analyzing the exhaust gases L W. T. C. 

_ Effect of carbon black on insulating oils. W. B Wiegand, C. R Boggs and 
D. W. KricniN. Ind Eng Chem 23, 273-6(1931) —The elec, properties of insulating 
oils are improved by treatment with C black L W. T. Cummings 

Improving petroleum asphalts. A I Voronov and N I. Logvinova J. Petro- 
leum Ind 1930, 439 (in Russian); Asphalt u Teer 33, 876-8(1930) (in German) —Still 
residues of low-resin and high paraffin content may be converted into satisfactory 
asphalts by tacuum distn , followed by the customary air blowing Asphalts of the 
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naphthene aromatic type, rich in desirable twins but deficient m asphaltenes, should 
not be blown Blending these asphalts with asphalts of the Me naphthene aromatic 
tijc is more economical and yields a technically superior product K. If. Hncpl 
Determination cf asphaltene content T J N’eu.rNSTEiN amp N. M Rooben- 
n i Rf Diem 2l[ 54, hl!)(193!>) —As a solvent for use in detg asphaltenes, LtjO is 
u) i nor to normal benzine because it is a homogeneous substance not requiring stand- 
ardization its flocculating properties arc combined with loir surface tension, and it 
has a greater dissolving power for the hydroxj aoili in asphalts produced by oxidation 
md for certain constituents of coal tar R_ f ScfiAAD 

Separation of bitumen from bituminous sands. K. A Clark. Suture 127, 199 
(lull) cf C A 24, 2873 —The bitumen sepd l>y means of solns. of Na,SiO, contained 
H % of mineral matter Difficulties to duplicate results were encountered. Improve- 
ments were obtained by giving the sand a preliminary wash with cold 11(0 and then 
treating with alkali to bring the Pn value up to C 4 The water removes a part of the 
day and reduces the necessary quantity of alkali The acidity of the sand is considered 
to be due to the presence ol 1 e** and Fe* 1 *"* salts tamed into the beds by ground 
water I. M Levcve 

The estimation of wax in pitch. IV’ Littlejohn and \V II. Thomas. J. Inst 
Petroleum Trek 16, 81 4-24(1930) —As the outcome of a study of what factors must be 
controlled in order to get results approaching reproducibility for the % of wax in pitch, 
a cracking method is recommended The pitch is ilistd , at the rate of 49-50* temp 
nsc per nun to 450* Distn is continued to 500* at 15* rise per nun. The distillate 
is dissolved in pure Me, CO in the proportion of 35 cr per g . and the washings from 
the neck of the flask are added The sotn. is cooled to 0*F , this ppts. the wax, which 
is filtered off, rcdissohed in 70 g of acetone per g and repptd at 32*F EEC, 
Chemical properties and examination of Ur and pitches. Bocxstiamwe* Tee* u 
Bitumen 29, 29-32(1031) — A set of tests has been arranged which allows the general 
characterization of unknown bituminous materials through the identification of typical 
components K. If Ems el 


Combustion and detonation in gaseous mixtures Antidetonants (LAmrrE) 24. 
The small tical distillation of gasoline (Tormev) 2. The relative merits of gas, oil and 
electricity for industrial purposes (IIopkisson) 13. Critical solution temperatures of 
systems of SO, and normal paraffins (Sever. Todd) 2. Calculating viscosity and flash 
poiot in compounded oils (Kadmer) 2. Recovering oil from waste water (Swiss pat. 
140,639)14. OU filter (L S pat 1,792,854) 1. Unactivated "prefiltenng medium” for 
treating oils (U S pat 1,704.863) l. Apparatus for extractions with liquid solvents 
(U S pat I.7W 874) I. Rotary impeller agitating device and filter for treating oils 
(U S pat 1,704 916) I. Separator for oil and water (Gcr pat 517.425) t. Destruc- 
tive hydrogenation (Brit pat 338,192) 21. Wax emulsions |for manufacture of lubri- 
cating greases) (But pat 338,176) 18. Distillation of volatile substances Jin refining 
oils! (Ger pat 514,740) 13. Apparatus for ''neutralizing” gases from gasoline engines 
(U S pat 1,793 813) 1. 


Tteatmg residues obtained on sweetening petroleum distillates. Herbert G. M 
Fischer (to Standard Oil Development Co ) U. S 1.795,278, March 3 Residue oil 
omtg alkyl polysulfides and obtained by the contact of sour petroleum distillates with 
S in the presence of a catalyst followed by distn under reduced pressure to produce a 
sweetened distillate and a residue oil is heated to above 175* W order to reduce its 
S content App is described. 

Removing corrosive sulfur compounds from petroleum. Warren F. Bleeceer. 
U S 1,794,668, March 3 Brine is electrolyzed in the presence of the petroleum to 
produce Cl and II, and the nascent Cl is allowed to pass directly into the petroleum 
wbue the H u separately removed without introducing it into the petroleum App 
is described. 

Purifying cracked petroleum, viyncs Corkeutcs B Watson and Ssnotn C 
OstbrsTRom (to Pure Oil Co ) U. S 1,793.885, Feb 24. Vapors from a cracking proc- 
ess are cooled sufficiently to arrest conversion reactions, liquefied oil is sepd . remain- 
ing vapors are passed to a fractionating zone into the upper portion of which a material 
su “ as fuller’s earth is introduced so that it falls counter truntnlwiie through the vapors, 
smd vapors passing from this zone arc further treated with fuller’s earth or the like 
oeiore passing to a sepg zone An arrangement of app and various details of opera- 
tion arc described Cf C A 24, 489 

Apparatus (with a tank and internal pipe coil) for tracking petroleum oils. Arthur 
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It I'rw, Jr and llrNRV Tmomv* (to Hun OH Co.) U H l.Tl'I.ItX', IVI> SI PUtic- 

,MIRl Cracking petroleum oils. huwC lit r* (to Vnlvcrsat Otthwln^ Co < \ V.S 
I 7W 443 I rb 17 In ft |>«w» such ft* that In whUh tt r oil i* heated while jawing 
through a | ij'c coll ami thence intiwlnm! into a tt action anil sepg chand’cr, an* ac- 
cumulation of iinvn|H'rl/ed liquid nil In the traction tone 1* I resented b\ continuously 
awl tui'iilK withdrawing the liquid (rein the traction tone "I He *”untammg tvtn 
the In ating tone ami it action time nmler suprratm pressure Cl (' .4 71,410 

Cracking hydrocarbons O It Ires*. Hitt J«,iU.V>. April 10 HVO beelr. 
t "2 Mbit .1 35, It-ttO 

Cracking hvdrocatbon*. 1 *sm»*s.pir Rifimno Co Hr It *m., 5S0. June S'* 
bee V t bib 4V3 it A 24.Uv.t7' , 

niftlUlnc hydrocarbons *uch a* petroleum, tar or coal. I'va I'iron l' b 
1.701, MS. MarchS A layer of the material It applied to a moving surface such 
at a heated chain or come} or which It conducted through ft dt-tu rone to effect dbtn, 
under heating and the dUtn It positively checked t<v adding a further layer prior to 
removal of the reddne from the d»»tn chamber (to avoid o\rt cruiklng) App. It tie* 
scribed Cf C .4 24, 4ff0 

Distilling hydrocarbon oil* such a* petroleum Jorts H lt» 1 1 ito Nm lair Rrtmlog 
Co ) 1' S. l.Tfft t'7l\ March 3 Vapor* of the oil are passed from a still to a rclluvlnc 

tower and vvncoudefbcvl sapor* front the latter ate brought Into Indirect heat etthinw 
relation with fre-h ml to preheat the oil and cool the vapor* the prrhrati-d fresh oil it 
introduced Into the tower at a point below the point of InttvxUudlou of vapors trout the 
fresh oil Into the tower, and addnl oil U Introduced Into the rvtlux lower at a still higher 
point than the fresh oil vapor* App It de*cril»ed. Cf 4* I 24, 1211 

Fuel from petroleum distillation residue. Ruuvitp 1 Ropcu k* V A 1,71X1,014, 
I'eb, 17. Residue from petroleum dlstn or cracking. In imrly divided form, it mixed 
with a substantially neutral liquid petroleum deriv such a* residuum oil or crude pe- 
troleum and ft latch of this ntUt Is heated at a carlxudslng temp to form a solid, co- 
hereut fuel 

Converting hydrocarbon material Into products of lower bolllnj; point. \V«. 
I.anpi * U S. 1,710,912, I'eb 17. Various detail* of app are described Including 
a heating coll. expansion chamber and superheated steam supply 

Converting heavy hydrocarbon cits Into products of lower bolting point. Jay J. 
Jakow*KV (to C and C Developing Co) V.iv 1.793,741. Veb 17. A relatively heavy 
oil is vaporised under conditions such that a substantial part of the tt stilt utt vapors 
Is In non gaseous and substantially gatd condition, and the vapors, while In operative 
proximity to a surface heated to a converting temp, sutatantlalty above thit of vaporlra- 
tlon. are subjected to the rptg, action of a high tension silent elec discharge tending 
to drive the non-gaseous portion or the vapor* toward the heated surface, and uncon- 
denied product* are conducted awav for recovery of a desires! prvxluct of lower b. P. 
App l* described Cf. P, d 25, 200. 

Refined white vlscou* hydrocarbon oil, Tuomv* 11 Rooms* (to Standard Oil Co 
of Ind ) US. 1 .703.134. i cb 17. A smalt proportion of a naphthol Is added (or 

[ 'reventing acid formation anil Increase of etnnlsltiiblHtv In use of hUhlv feinted viscous 
i)drocarbon oils such as those user! (or lubricating turbine*, U, S. l,?tU,lSR spcelhe* 
the addn. of abtuit 0 l'l r (. of p> togallol for the same purpose, and refers to the me 
generally of similar poly hydroxy aromatic compels. Cf t' A. 24, R14l>, 

Separation of wn saturated constituent* from hydrocarbon oil*. \Y\r M. Sirst* 
vorii (to "Irxas Co,). II, S. 1,793.S7?, 1'eb. 17 Material such as prvHlucts from a 
cracking still In vapor form l* continually brought Into contact with a bed id adsorbent 
catalytic material such a* fuller's earth, and adsorbed poly mers are intermittently 
washed from the fatal) tic bed by the supply of solvent such a* kerosene. App. 1* de- 
scribed Cf. V. d. 24, 492S, 

Apparatus for separating off and gas. Jay Y Wat k i*k (4rt r t ‘ to C.ttv O Marchaut 
and b* ( to C, O. Wells), U. S. reissue I7,0b3, leb 24 Reissue of original pat. 
No. l.bol.t.S.’l (C. d, 22, 1470), * 

Modifying mineral oils, U Aver. HtU 337,75 1. April 24. 10 M Mineral oils 
are mtxlibtsl to produce viscous oils or thin gels suitable for use as lubricant* by admixt 
with them, while heated, of greatlv moditied fats, fatly oils or rvsln poxlucts which 
v'A'- . , I ' r TI Hl *‘ v beating i" rurt*'> with reagents such as amines ias desvrlt-ed in Rrit- 
t. d. 25, 2312) or with cxunpds such as t«emenesulfonic acid (as de- 
scilbed hv RtU &-C.31. d. 24, or with mujxls such as 1 1 sulnte (as described 
in Rot. 1 t , d. 24, 21XV4) or with saponaceous compils, (as descnlx-d in Hrit. 
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t?l cm C A U, 2310 acd in Brit. 321 723. C A 24. 2311. but with *Urm pro- 
portion oi modifying **M»t than used in the previously described processes), or by itv 
of a product formal by treating an aq sola of silt* of imiMtucb « bnxidtae 9 r dun««- 
dire with a soap join of high mol art »odj such as the Ml. soap o» linseed oil Wit T 

aad Rt£mat mineral oils. trnu Re«fa*oi LAiso*ATrr*tES. I«>c Ccr 517.196. 
Dec 22 l»-V Sec Bnt 252 73S C A 22.r*H' tlv _. . . , 

Ftt Saa g mineral odv Gnoai Pmon Get Sli.W, Jan- 18. 1327. A fat 
ox a fattv acid, e ( ..(.cane or ole sc acid is added to mineral osli before refining them 
by Cleans of coned or fuming 11,50. Fxareple* are rvm 

Storage tank and breather system for storing xnmeraj oils and gat »n»f« G 
Lai*d to Doherty Re-earth Co V S 1 794.2S.}, March 3 Structural features. 

Heatinr oil to cracking temperature and luperbeafcng steam. Join* PaixafWE 
» Foster Wheeler Corp ) l S 1 792°2.'» Feb 17 Chi is passed serially through a 


(to 


portion of a beating tube back absorbing radiant brat n a combustion chamber from 
a torero-- tally dipwd tube bank <n a «ecored chamber partly sepd. from the combus- 
tion chamber at a velocity bigb enough at least substantially to avoid cracking of the 
otl being heated and heating gases are co-tacted with the tube system at such temp^ 
and volume that they may be subserviently u*ed for superheating steam to about 4W 
or higher App is described 

OQ-stH operation. Btv)s)n\ Baoroo fto Superheater Co) US 1.7M.A.T». 
March 3 \ ucous material such as heavy petroleum has its viscosity reduced rapidly 

by beating with a heating medijra such as furnace gases while the latter is at a high 
temp and transfer of heal from the beating medum to the liquid is completed under 
counters ow cond Pons without permitting any vapors to sep from the liquid during 
the second beating gaseous products arc removed from the liquid after the tmttal 
heating and are added to the liquid at the end of the second heating An app ts de- 
scribed comprising pipe cods in a furnace setting 

Distntcg oils in vacuo R. R. Cotxivs Bnt. 337,54 >. Oct. U. 1328. Dvstn. 
such as that of a heavy crhnder otl trued with wax distillate is ejected I" tamo by 
spraying m several zones across the ruing vapors of the liquid m a column, collecting 
liquid us peripheral troughs, and recirculating in each zone by sep pumps- Vanoos 
details of app are described 

Recovery of oils from mixtures such as destructive hydrogenizabon products of 
brown coaL Mathias Pie*, Rrtou Mirtltl and Brrvo F.vcru (to 1 G Farbeiand. 
A_-G ) 1‘ S. I 734J5/15. March 3 Mixts. such as slodg-s and testdaes coctg oils 

and free C are centrifug'd with an adda of liquid aromatic hydrocarbons such as ben- 
zene possessing good solvent properties for the ml. >»a isopropylnaphtbaleoesnlfonate 
also may be added. 

Destructive hydrogenation. J M Jnvocs fto Standard Oil Development Co) 
Bnt. 337.671. Dec. 21. I°IH. Id destructive hydrogenation of heavy fitnd materials 
such 34 crude oils, tics, cracked residues or suspensions cf coal m oils, by use of solid 
catalysts immune to poisoning from S. *uch as Cr or Mo oaides. the ratio oi asphalt 
to catalyst in the catena] treated is kept below- J Jj and preferably below 0-5. in order 
to prevent coking \ aivwis details of temps and pressures and construction rf app 
used. etc., are given. Cf C A 25, 5*0 

Destrcctve hydTOgenatou. W R. Tate. H P Steehevsov and Isctebwx- 
CHdetCAt. I«u>cst*ies. Ltd Bnt. 333.1&), Aug 13. 1923 In destructive hydrogena- 
tion cf carbocaceocs liquids such as oils or suspensions of coal ta ods, a vertical rrae 
Uon vessel and a vessel for the sepn. of Lqcid and vaporous products are boused in the 
*“* high pleasure vesseL and the separator is maintained at a temp lower than that 
of the reaction vessel by using the reaction products to preheat the liquids cw gaseous 
materials or both. The entering H may be divided mto - streams, one of which ts 
heated by an elec beater and the other of which ts preliminarily Used to eorA the rtac 
txm products and then passed to tie heater Kumerocs details of construction and 
operation cf the app are desaibetL 

Freeing mis and tars from suspended solids- "l G Faspevtxp A--G Bnt. 
335.154, May If. 1929 Oils and tars such as those cbtaued by destructive hydrogens - 
txjnare freed from suspended soLds by treat m e n t with gases lad to wet Limas such 
as SO, or COr and then filtering or ecatnfagmg A thinner such a> benzine may be 
CO, may t« bubbled through tar at a temp of 90*. 
f. ( Producing sad refinmg cracked yasohne. Fms A- Arc , ah (to Sinclair Refinmg 
*- s 1.795XS7, March 3 Raw vapor cat from a cracking operation ts 
sorcboea tor sepn. c» envaperued Ptl. tar and tarry matter, an oil condensate of tagberb p 
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tliun gasoline Is ac|)«t from the raw sapor mist discharged from tlie scrubbing opera* 
(Ion before the vapor mist , including llir gasoline vapor*. it pa ism I through ail adsorbent 
catalyst aiich as luller'a earth for refining, ami olt concteiisute Urns wpd Is thru passed 
through the adsorptive ratal* »t together with the vapor mist Including the gasoline 
vapors, to serve as a ti<|iild washing agent amt the washing agent ami assoril nolviuers 
(rain the ta*t mentloneit step are wpd Irrait the r< lined va|»»r mist and are led directly 
to the scrubber An arrnngi ment of npp Is descrllied Cf C A 24, 71H 

Refining gasoline. I'mmNit C' Hkmiiki (to Sinclair Helloing Co) If H. 
I,7(15,f2(, March .f Vapors of gasoline to f« rehned, (og< lltrr with vapors of higher 
h p hydrocarbons In antli proportion that the vapor mist when condensed (onus a 
condensate cnnlg not less than about M 1 and nut inure than uhont 7 5% of tin gusollne 
product. Is passed lirst through a londeiislng opt ration In whit li o fuirt of the higher 1> p 
iiydrocurlions Is condensed, mid the total vujM.r mist und londriisnte are then passed 
through an adsorptive catalyst and tlierrulhr the iniistlturnts ot higher h p than me 
suitable for Inclusion in the final gasoline product are wpil and the remaining vapors 
are then cnnden-ril os tlie refined gasoline An urrangeiiierit of upp Is described 
Filter far gasoline, etc. A (*• Funn and Am.ln Asinine, an Oil Co, I. in llrlt 
317, Mil, bent SI, 10. K I Structural feaiuns 

Filter for oil or gasoline suitable for use on motor vehicles. Sioniiv I. Wot fium 
(to Cnno Fnglnrrrlng Corp ) II ,s l,7tb!,7lU, I rb 17 Struct ural features 

Decolorlrlng material. WamuhS Ham is (to I lllrnl Co of Calif ) IJ S l,7(U,- 
(125, Fell 17 A decolorUIng slay Is healed siifliclentlv to remove all free water und 
also water of crystn and then inlsed with 4 VA/ t uuhyd I l ( SO« *1 lie product Is siillahlc 
tor treating gasoline 

Method and plant for aeparatlng wasy and fatly auhatancea from olta, particularly 

S araffln from mineral oil, hy cooling. Inn Siiauiii* Smiiiai rv Co (hr M7,ll>8, 
lily 25, IH-'i 'Jills corresponds to full 2H1.150U A 21, .1155) 

Paraffin waj. 1 (i I'Avnumnn A t» (Itctthnld Ottrns and Martin M Alter • 
Cunradl, Inventors) Oer AI7.2HO, Apr 1H, liij'l In re move oil from crude puralhn 
wux, the latter Is centrifuge d while gradually warming it up to the in p of the pure was 
Jmmerilon was. 1 kkokhkk W Sri t tVAN, J« (to 'I he Standard Oil Co ) Can 
DON, 755, l'el» 17, IIMt. A Immersion bath lor heut treating molded articles comprises 
a para dm was and from uhont 005 1)5% of an org aromatic coinpd of the class In ■ 
chnling o naplithnl, pyrogallol, diphenylamlm, gallic acid, liydrorgulnoue and />C«lf«> 
(Nlli)i This additive substance inhibits the rapid formation of rscrsslve acidity and 
prolongs fhc life of lire bath 

Apparatus for determining the friction coefficient of lubricating oils, etc. Vauo 
HA I' Her 517,211, July .'I. HUH See llrlt .'1(15.212 (C A 2J, 45W») 

Thickening lubricating, Insulating or other oils. I O Famiii'Ninu A •(« llrlt 
fn7.fl.lll, Nov. 21), 1WJM '| hr viscosity of oils such as castor oil, whale oil or transformer 
oil Is Incrrusrd hy adding rslrrs, ether*, raised istrrs or etlier esters of carbohydrates 
such os those of starch or cellulose, t g , trlrthyfcelhdosr, cellulose iiaphtlieuate or the 
like 

Purifying used lubricating oils. Pimiaton, Sr ai t ahii At Co, Ltd, mid J Mai a- 
ntiav. llrlt .117, (Wl 2, Nov M, IWI Various di-talls ore described of on upp suitable 
for use In purification processes such os tlrscrllied In llrlt fiorl.771 (C A 21, Mil) 
Refining tiled crank case oil, RiiioufA Widckin U S 1.7IU.HK2, Feb 17 
The oil Is intimately nilaect with cold coned 11, SO, and then gradually heated In the 
course ol several hr* to about 50 (2 1", sludg) Is aepd , suspi ndrd solid matter Is removed, 
and steam Is Injected Into the mWt Ayy Is etrscittw-et 

Fmultlfylng asphalt. Rout at K Painii k (to Itltutecl, Inc ) V S 1,71)1,057, 
Feb 21 Asphalt Is dissolved in a solvent such as CCI, and there Is nddrtl to the sotn 
an nrj soln of colloidal clay, ttir* solid conti lit of which Is h »s than 2'/n of the emulsion 
produced, the mist Is agitated (suitably at a temp of about 55") and nddns of an org 
acid such as lIOAc are made to maintain a desired acidity, mid the asphalt is pptd 

In the presence of the colloidal solo and at the proper degr I acidity App Is dc 

acrlbed 

Aqueous dispersions of water-insoluble matrrlali such aa asphalt, jAtnii M 
Fain (to Fllntkote Co ) tl. « |,7t)!.1i|H. Feb 21 In producing u () dispersions of 
material such as asphalt rontg less thou 2% as much of a dispersing ag« nt such us ben. 
tonite and soap or Mpmilii, an art suspension Is made of paste forming colloidal nm. 
terlol inch os benlonltr and the auspcnsloii Is niodllied by adding to It on agent inch 
as aoap of ouch character and cjuantlty as to reduce the surface tt itslou of the nrj. medium 
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CellJosf Irons sugar \ N Itat r\ Cenft rmi arai in V. K. S S 
I910A.3M — fiw g oi eelliJos it ru'.rml cbU ntd from ncr.osart 1 - andes w*s anilT«rl. 
The ctllulosic material proved to be set. n Schweitrer reap-nt and did not reduce 
Fehling sole it is seen to be cry't us a polarization mieroxvpc. and it bydfolrres if 
heated with IfiSO, L. jACoovtxrr 

X-ray nndie* of cellulose derivatives. VIOL The attali ceDcloses. Km Hrss 
and Caw. Troops. Z pAyni tte** . Abt. B. II, 551-tOst 1931) —The x nr fiber 
diagram o! natural ceEjlose djappean id fibers treated with NaOH MiO solns. Two 
new fiber diagrams are obtain'd, one characteristic of Na cellulose I. formed in solns. 
contg up to l 0C (- NaOH b\ at, and the other characteristic of N* ceCal <nc It. formed 
in solus contg 21*^ or more NaOH Drying Na cellulose II produces tso change in its 
Cher diagram. but a new fiber diagram cctTcspondirg to an aahyd Na crllJo* III is 
obtained from dried f bers o! Na cellulose I Calcd fber periods are Na cellulose I, 
)U1 - 0" A L Na etEulose II. 15 1 » Pi A If , Na cellulose III. 105 * 0.2 A.U. 
Na cellulose 1 is considered responsible for the phenomenon of s» tiling since the greatest 
••well mg of fibers is produced be U fr-15 f !' NaOH solo. Washing uastrctchcd Na 
cellulose I or II with water forms a fiber pvtug the diagram of cellulose hydrate: by 
washing stretched the diagram of natural cellulose is also obtained Washing Nacellnla* 
1 with CH,0H produces decompn. Na ceBJose II changes to Na cellulose I Several 
wtehs’ action of NaOH CHiOll solus, on cellulose farms Na cellulose 111 or Na cellu- 
lose II if water is added, Na cellulose I or Na ctUnlose II are formed quwily Sharp 
tiber diagrams are obtained for K cellulose (fiber period 10.2 * Of! A U ) formed by 
the action of IS 5Sc KOII «oln. on cellulose, and for Li cellulose (fiber period KM * 
Of! A V ) formed by the action of 10 9^c LtOH soln Other farms of La and K cellu- 
loses will tic described Ut*r Javet E Austin 

Fatty iad-nitT©c*UuJ©se cur ed esters. lUxss S rmim T A u*nvrif «!<»*#■ 2, 4-G 
(1931) — A renew of patents. E M SvjnrtS 

A study of some properties of nitrocellulose made from jute with special reference 
to Its stability. Kaihsb Cbaxsra Bacon. J. Mian Ckrm Sc< 7, *63-74(1931) — 
The amt. d stabiLzation necessary increases with the content of impurities. Washing 
with dil. acid alone is pot sufficient but must be loll owed by neutral or alt washing 
Ale. ts a very effective washing agent for improving stability. Very -small quantities 
of easily hydrolyzable pentosans and bexosans. or degraded cellulose from the action 
of coned, all all. win give unstable products. The N content of the nitrocellulose de- 
creases as impurities increase. Unless the jute is carefully purified uniform nitration is 
more difficult than with cotton. The Et,OaIe soln. of jute nitrocellulose is much 
less viscous than that of cotton, this indicates that the 2 celluloses are not identical 

Foste* Deb Sssu. 

Tentative standard method for the determination of a-cePnlose. U'n. R V. nrxrs 
A*. Trade J 92, 117(1U31) — The procedure is essentially that of Method IV of the 
Am. Chem. Sot. (Ritter. C. A. 23, SoSh). with the following minor modifications (1) 
The use of 95So EtOH or MeOH followed by petr ether or other non reacting volatile 
liquid for washing the «-ceUulose after the final treatment with hot water is recom- 
mended to facilitate drying (2) The detn. of residual Lignin (hy the Madisoa Forest 
rroducts Lab method) in the o-ceBnlose is recommended for unbleached pulps. 

A. Papinkau-Coptueb 
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method. each giving r,A L ***ntial to have a beat™ miJl 1 , dctn , s of the s,r cngth 
following conditions* ^! P If d “ cl / V» e resal ts The ideal M^f U i < * , .* n ' 1 “ 5h "t forming 
nearly as possible comS * rorlc rcproduciblr (o? P *, u bfa ' Pr should fulfil the 
‘he worfc,nVoutoraen P mr,. n V° that °f «■«&, t ° f a ,'? a ' ,n * effect as 

about the central shaft a^» t «kL? htn tbe machine w*nfnnin.. lh “ ? lrT " lar wheel keyed 
consisting of a free mass.™* ol ? >ut >ts own axis In «,->!" e . each con ‘ a, »cr rotates 
<“® ) flutes are mu^^ v ( ' 7 1,nd "- ■" whose \urfL^ h ™ ta, 7" \] “ heating roll 
The beating pressure .c a ‘°oth 2 mm wide et., senes of half round (0 mm 

f* 2 g of oven-dry pulp If' 1 ,! 31 '? hy adjusting the spced'o/Tr^" a<J J ac ent Outings 
of water (preferabW ?„ /Jl*!,' ghed ,nto each beating r™/, fotat "? n The cquiv of 

^mov^iuld “ P S f“ b £ '^S'! hr U, t^ b!e s ™050" P m’ormoS 

^e same pulp and beaten^lff’ 0,6 vana tions m thesti^^l, t0 » P \ e very * ven ,or ‘ 
Schopper sheet former « JMi degree be.ng /rom pT^ sheets ,nade lrom 
,e "8U> was obtamed^ruh V he . Jona3 app* nij, ^/" es “ great with the 
' s ho“W therefore be adoptoT* 5 W ' ,gt,n S 90-2 g j^ r ^ l ^ a, . the highest break- 
afleVw £!fl. . ^ 7 • and suggests that this 
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beater roll* and measurement of power consumption and indices of hydration Par- 
ticularnttcntionisgivcntotyptsof jordinfilhrtonnke sp grades of paper A P -C. 

Bibliography of wood-pulp strength testing. Dovalij 1‘. Cadpp Paper Trade J, 
92, No 0, J » 0(10 11) -Tins is a continuation of Moore’s bibliography (C A 23, 5580) 
and comprises abstracts of 27 articles published in 1920 and 1910 A I’.-C 

Tests on cotton and wood pulp for nitrocellulose plants M Struck Nitro- 
cellulose 2, 10 11(1911) cf C A 25,411 — Methods of dein of Cu no . degree ol bleach- 
ing, neutral gum, hemicellulost , albumen, absorptive power and viscosity are given 

C M SvMMPa 

Instruments for determining the freeness or degree of beating of paper pulps. 
Lolis buiorrix Lahoratorif a Papier 33, 1 501 19(1910) —The construction and 
method of using the latest type of bchopjKr Kiegtcr frccness tester arc descnlxd 

A I'apfnpau Couture 

Hard facing in the pulp and paper industry W A Wisslpr Paper Trade J. 92, 
No 8,1.17 11(1911) —A discussion is given of tin m ntsofhard faemgof equipment parts 
subjected to wear in various applications in the pulp ami paper industry The dif- 
ferent typts of hard facing mat/ mis ore indicated, together with their fields of appli- 
cation and the method of applying them to the parts to be faced A I’-C 

Instrument applications in pulp and paper mills cut costs and safeguard profits. 
Kpgivald Trautschoio Paper Trade J 92, No 2. 32 8 No 4, 28— 12(1911) — 
A general discussion is given of the importance of instruments in pulp and paper mill 
operation, where they make for economical opt ration by permitting of a satisfactory 
balance and coordination of all the many steps involved A Papinpau Couture 
T he photoelectric tube in paper manufacture. S A Stavop Pulp Paper Mar. 
Can 31, 315 0(1911) —A brief outline is given of some of the possible uses to which 
the photoclcc tube can lie put in the mantif of paper A I'aeivpau Couturr 

Bibliography of paper making for 1030. C J WrST Paper Trade J 92, No 8, 145- 
85, No 9, 40-fit No 10. 17-61(1011) —A classified list is given of articlcson pulp and paper 
making published in 1910 A PafTSpaU Couturp. 

United State* patents on paper making: fourth quarter, 1930 Cl Wfst Taper 
Trade J 92, No f», 01-2(1911) cf C A 25, 590 —A list in numerical sequence of 
U. S pats relating to pulp and paper mantif issued during Oct , Nov and Dec , 1010. 

A Papinpau-Couturr 

A review of current investigations at the Division of Pulp and Paper of the Forest 
Products Laboratories of Canada, Montreal. H P Camprov Pulp Paper Mag. 
Can 31,189-01(1911) — A review A Papinfau Couturr 

Recent Investigations cl paper-making materials Avow. Dull Imp Inti 28, 
411-24(1010 ) — / .5 oft uallaba wool ( P.prrua f alia Li) from British Cutam — The 
wood contained 55 1% cellulose on the dry basis, as compared with 19 7% in a sample 
analyzed some yrs previously ( C A 22, .12)7) The difference in cellulose content 
is attributed to ibfTirciicc in age Cooking with 20% NaOIl on the wt of the wood, 
at a concn of 4%, for 5 hrs nt ICO® yielded 4U% of dry unbleached pulp and 40% 
of dry bleached pulp This treatment gave a well reduced pulp, which furnished a 
soft, opaqiu, rather bulky, brown paper, of fairly good strength, but containing a no 
of very small puces of undismtrgratcd filler and small black specks The pulp 
bleached fairly readily to a cream color, but the black specks were not eliminated. In- 
creasing the cooking temp to Ifi>® yielded 41% of dry unbleached pulp and 40% of 
dry bleached pulp, similar in quality to those obtained at 100®, but containing no specks 
Kraft paper of fair quality, but lacking somewhat in strength, could be produced from 
the above pulp, but the wallaba fiber bung very resistant to hydration, the cost of 
beating would lx about twice as high as tn the ordinary com production ot Vraft paper 
A sulfite pulping test carried out by cooking 100 g of wood for 8 brs at 75 lb and at a 
ma* temp of 158“ (maintained for 7 4 hrs ), with 1000 ce of liquor contg 5 08% total 
and .1 48% free SOj, yielded a gritty, resinous pulp showing very little felting power, 
which could not be made into sheets, this result is attributed to the high “resin" con- 
tent (12% acetone sol) // Xrrotes longtjolui from Tasmania — The material, con- 
sisting of tough, rush like stems and rather tightly rolled thin leaves, contained 4 2% 
ash and 41 1% cellulose (10% moisture basis) The fibers were 1 0-3 2 mm. long 
(av 2 0), and 0 005-0 020 mm indiam (av. 0012) Cooking 3 hrs at 14 >® with 172% 
NaOIl at a concn of .1% yielded 40% dry unbleached pulp and 30% dry bleached pulp 
(bleach consumption 20%), but there remained numerous particles of brown, incom- 
pletely disintegrated material, even after bfcachmg Increasing the NaOIl to 2! 5% 
the time to 3 fi hrs and the temp, to 150* gave 30 and 35% of unbleached and bleached 
pulps, resp The unbleached pulp still contained a large no of particles of imperfectly 
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matf-fvvl most of which were removed on bleaching The well beaten pulp 
vif^d a t opaque wr of good strength v. me what similar to that 
from < viurt'i hulks* bulky harder anil «im< what stronger III Paupa lea-esj'om 

™ /SSSd ..!«./ to inn .« *~™) 11.0 

to- ,sh 3 0 ccllulos. IS 3% (41 N% on <lry basis) the fiWrs w.re IK, lOmm Jong 
ia\ 1 fit and l\ii(iXim~7 mm in diam lav Cooking T lm at 1 iV) win 

II £ NaOH at a concn ol 1*7 yielded 13*7 of dry until. ached pulp and 2>,n of rtnr 
tileaeh.d f ulp l hi ust produced a fairly will digirtnl pulp which (utuislinl a pale 
liroH n bard rather rattlv opaque pupil of good strength this showed «omc thunk- 
age Oil drying and contain d somi imperfectly xcjkI fibrous male nil which was rc* 
mosid by bleaching The \ u Id is too low to make thi material promising as a source 
•if pipit pulp Cot thi manuf of rayon the pitch would find liaic to lie removed from 
the k ms and this would ..till further rcduci the yields / 1* Reeds {Phragnu'es tul 
eariit 'mm rertheen Fh drsia — fhe material contained II O 7 r i%, ash I ‘»%. cello 
low r >Mi t 7 I A 1% mi tin dry bans) the flip were Oh 1 0 mm long (av I 7) and 
0 0102 nxis mm in diani fav illll'O) Cooking -I hrs nt IV)* with )f<% NaOlI 
at a concn of 4% viilded 47% dry unbleached pulp ami •)')% dry bleached pulp. Similar 
til tl at funushid by esparto \ Hiding a fairly solt. bulky oparjuc jiajier. but requiring 
nearls twic. as much bleaching powder as esparto l r Sitoi tratfr — Cooking 6 hrs 
at 1*4 with 2*>% N»OH at a concn of 4% yielded 4t% of dry unbleached pulp and 
42*7 of drv bleached pulp, which gave a tough, rather ratify, opaque paper of excellent 
strength but contg numerous brown specks (consisting of cellular material) which 
wen eliminated to a large extent on bleaching A preliminary dusting treatment 
which removed about 30% of non fibrous matter, gave by the same treatment .VI % 
dry unbleached pulp and 60% (equiv to 35% on the original material) of dry bleached 
pulp The unbleached pulp still contained a small amount of cellular materia), svhich 
was easily rlimmated on bleaching The bleached pulp yielded a white paper of ex 
cellent strength and quality and practically free from specks A I* -C 

Testing of paper lor water resistance, Ilnur V>' Codwisp Paper Trade J 92, 
No 10 55-7(1031) — Thedry mdieatornKtliodcffersthi greatest promise of development 
to a universally acceptable standard test for the degree of total sue resistance Pre- 
liminary collaborative work having given remits that were inconclusive and that indi- 
cated the necessity of further development work, the follow mg points wctc studied nature 
and prepn of the indicator mixt . application of the indicator on the test sheet rrad 
mg of the end point effects of humidity and temp A technic embodying the results of 
the investigation is described in detail A Pamseau Couture 

Porosity and air space of paper James Stracmav Taper Maker e* Dm Taper 
Trade J 81, No 1, ah-?hu(Jan . 193J) —A general discussion is given of the subject, 
defining the difference between porosity and air space, indicating the practical impor 
tance of the subject to paper users outlining the methods of practical paper making 
adopted in controlling poro<ity and air space, and reviewing the methods of testing 
the porosity of paper A Papinfau Colt me 

Freeness testing W Boyd Camfbcu. Research Soles 3, 25-30(1 030), Pulp 
Paper Mag Can 31, 2G4-7 280(1931), cl C A 24, 197 C — The principles underlying 
freeness testing of pulps are discussed and the conditions necessary for the operation of 
fretntss testers are pointed out The effect ol the pressure head and the duration ol 
flow in compacting the pulp ate particularly stressed A math analysis is given which 
relates the freeness as detd hy the Can freeness tester and the Fnghsh sheet machine 
!P ,/', 5 ’, sta r ce ol the P uI P to flow through U. For the Can tester R - 3044 
(1000 - V)/\ , for the English sheet machine R -* 1030 tFf\V, where R is tbe re- 
sistanre of I f of pulp in a layer on 100 sq cm, F u the vol of outflow from the 
chamber at the end point of the test, l is the time of flow in sec , F is the fluidity of water 
in reciprocal ctntipoises, and IV r, the wt of sheet formed. It u pointed out that R 
is different when detd on the 2 machines and that the ratio ol the 2 v alues i< a measure 
of. a- oiiaJittj \*i«_ t-imfjfressftrfrfry. T rpn Takues tfi tne ratio tor ground 

wood are about 1 5 >. while for kraft and unbleached sulfite (beaten) the value is about 
3 0 It remains to be seen whether this quality varies in anv one type of pulp to an 
extentsufbcient to make the test of value for control work. A Papiveau Couture 

folding resistance of paper Raymond romvieR Tapelene 53, 145-50 
tlJJl) A brief description is given of a new type of folding resistance tester, based 
on the same principle as the Schopper Riegler but quite different in construction The 
test strip is 15 X IRQ era (same as lor the Schopper tensile test) and both ends are 
eta Biped m a 2 kg wt , so that the tension w exactly 1kg The fold is effected by pass- 
ing the test strip through a slot in a blade which is reciprocated vertically between 2 
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pairs cl 14 mm steel rolls mounted on bat! bearings. When the strip breaks, the fall 
of tbe weight stops the motor ard applies a powerful brake to the fivwheeL An auto- 
matic revolutious-counter indicates the no. of double folds. A Parrvrai. Covtvxe 
L ow-pressure steam and paper-maehme drying. Dovun Ross- Ross. Fc per 
Trade J 92, No- S. IC$-9(1931) —The superiority of the blow through” tvpe of 
drainage system over that employing individual traps is explained and its advantages 
are enumerated A blow through svstera of paper machine drainage, with, temp 
control, as installed on No. 1 machine at the Beacharects Division of Howard Smith 
Paper Mills, is described m detail. It is claimed that this drying w-ctem has reduced 
cockling troubles, maintained more uti-factory final moisture in the sheet, and sub- 
stantially increased the drying capacity A Pirist.il -Comts 

The efficient drying cf paper. E W G Cocrrs Paper Tri.de J 93, No. 5. 1 10-2 
(1031) — A practical cLscussioa is given of the (actors involved m paper drying, melud 
ing notes on the selection of felts, press rolls ard the u*e of pre-driers. \ P C 
White water in paper mils. A I M.vcN m euros llcrkfr Faf-er Trad' F.r~ 95, 
2tiS-$0. SOO-S, 42*5, 42SU93D — General cotes are given on the utCimtson of white 
water m a wide vane tv of mills. A. P inviAl - ComtE 

TT Khnn g fuel vilne of waste sulfite Lqnor. Herbert S Kreaiu- /*tJ'v» Trad' 
J. 92, No. b. 124-7(1931) —The details of Rubles' process (C A 24. t-XhO for the 
coccn. and drying of sulnte wa>te Lquor are interpreted in term, of American prac- 
tice. the calctie. being ba_Wsl on the waste hquor output of a 50- ton sulr.te mi ll. It is 
estd there can be generated 13.lVo lb of steam net per hr . at a cost of S2.iw». or about 
$0.20 per 1000 lb A. Papin EAV-CormtB 

Waste liquors and gases of the paper industry. C J West Fj'y- Trade J. 92, 
No. 3. 4S-50, No. 4. 50-6. No. 5. 46-51(1931). d Schrohe and U . C A 20.9S7 — 
Abstracts air given of 330 U S.. Can., Bnt. German Fr.SwevLsh Norwegian. Austnau 
and Swiss pats, issued during the period 1923-1930. compiled from Fa*r* Trad' J-. 
C A. and Pi pier- Fa heilc ti Author and subject indexes ar* appended. A P C 
Color. R. Carter. TTc-hTt Faff" Trade Rrr 95, 71t!^2t'vl931) — After a brief 
review of the properties, uses and advantages of bas.c. a ad and substantive dves and 
of p'gment colors, the chief tests which should be applied to dves in the paper mill are 
bnellv d-scussed. A Ptrt\-EAC-CorrrRE 

The preparafcon and purification of some paper makers* pigments. E. T. Ellis. 
Paf<* Maker 6* P'V. Fere- J Annual 32-4 •1930 — A d-«nrtK« is given of the 
prepn. and punfieation o! boce black, feme oiid.-. iron buff. lead chromate, mmgaaese 
bronze. Prussian blue, ted lead, smalt and ultraname A Pvwneae Coetpse 
The dyeing and coloring of paper. F H miiltpn' llViTs Aive Trzi- Rrr. 95. 
059-9^ 730-4(1931) — An address is given winch deals chiefiv with the properties of 
the various classes cf coloring matters. A F uinta c-Cocters 

Improved constant hcm-dity room. Joies d’A. Clark. Fa fed. 12, ISK*-63 
(1931) — A detailed description c. given of a const, hura-d tv loam. based on. but some- 
what mcxLfied from, that described bv Ruff (C .4 21, 4 i>j. ). built and equipped at a 
cost of approx. $1000. It has been operating with complete mtufactioa 'me the end 
of 192S. A rA»TVEAt'-ComrKE 

The resins cf jack pine. John" B. Fitnxr-s. F*!* Fa?*- ifa * Cut 31, 211-9 
(1931). — The truss were found to consist chwffr cf resin amis and fatty and unsapom- 
fiabk matter The fatty constituents. to winch are gen-ralhr attributed so-caC-d "pitch 
troubles” m pulp and paper mills, are made up large hr of ami? and gbreerdes of the cn- 
satd. tvpe (indudmg large proportk-cs cf cfeic and lmol-C xml, and trices of Imoleuic 
acid) The fats of seasoned wood were found to contain a high percentage of ovivLied 
fattv »ml>. probably derived from the umatd sen!-, which cuu-Ire and pcfmerire verv 
readily. These transformations involve a change from otlv. st-ckv material to mo-e 
inert , sold products. \s it is generally agreed that pitch trouble i- brought about ru-.’ r 
bv fiocculation and coagulation cf re-in partScfes. it is suggested that the possibifitss cf 
tretharoianine as an agent for removing the troub!-*s»?me re-?moci particles. or render- 
ing them harmless, should be mve--tJgated. A. P iravsLM'-ConvxK 


Two years* progress in cotTossm resistance [m sulnte md=>tr»J (MathewO 9. 
Cr-plaUng of paper m£l toff* (Cm-g-octit 4. Iigum, humic aed and humin (Ftxsts' 
10. Lo gmu and related eempeunds (Hibsert. S vnxei'' 10. Destructive hvdro-rena- 
tica (Pat. pat. 335,192, 21. Solvents for ce"ulos« esters and ethers (Get. pat. 517.097) 
13- Obt a i nin g cellulose from seeds (U. S. pat. 1.794.10o' 4 27. Svuthetic rubVr If or 
use m manufacture of threads, films, etc.) (Bnt. pat. S7S.1S11 30. Sugars from ceCa- 
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losic material (l* S pat 1.793/181) 28 Cutting ekmests for paper making rngints 
(t S pat 1 ,793.510) 9 

Cellulose Stecxborn Kunstseidp A G Swiss 142.113, May 6, 1929 Mat 
cellulose of good textile properties is obtained by emulsifying vwe with an agent 
insol therein ami adding a mi!, stance sol Ixith in this agent and in viscose thus. 

, iscose is emulsified with toluene and acetone ts added _ 

High o -cellulose piodutt from wood cellulose 7Et-wtorrfan*tK waidiiof ana 
A BttUms tint 337 443 July 29 1929 A cellulose contg OS 09% o -cellulose 
suitable (or production of cellulose acetate nitrate or formate, etc . is obtained from 
bleached or unhleachcd wood cellulose by treatment with a 5% or stronger soln of 
caustic alkali or all carbonate in the presence of a bleaching agent such as chloride of 
lime A 2 5-50% alkali soln gr\cs a 90-95% a-cellulosc \anous details of pro- 
cedure are gis en . . 

Cooking sulfite cellulose Sereei I CiivstKossKiiandGainoavI Liackovetzkii 
U S 1 79J264, Teb 17 Liquor leaving the cookers is conducted to an evaporator 
where it is heated b> fresh steam and the vapors are returned to the cookers Various 
details of app are described 

Cellulose derivatives. CouktavidS. Ltd Cer 514 R92, Jan 19, 1927. Alkali 
cellulose is subjected to the action of a small quantity of T ttSO, at S')*, the lree alkali is 
removed and the product dried and acetylated The ethylated cellulose contains not 
mote than one Et group to each C.UnO, group Example* are given 

Cellulose derivatives Soc anon four l’ind citnt A BAlk Swiss 141,550, 

Aug 31, 1928 Cellulose denvs are obtained by the action of substances of the gen- 

eral formula halogen — CiH« — N«=(C,fli), on alkali cellulose The product has basic 
properties which enable it to unite readily with acid dies Examples mention the 
action of chloroethjldiethjlamine on cotton and cellulose Cf C A 34, 4159 

Cellulose derivatives. Soc anov Pont lTvd ohm A Hale Swiss 142.173, 

Sept 8, 1928 New denvs are prepd by treating cellulose with pbthalic acid anhy- 
dride in the presence of tertiary bases The product is a white mass with an affinity 
for cotton and basic dyes In the example, cellulose is treated with the anhydride 
and pyridine at 60* 

Cellulose derivatives Soc anon font l ro> curst A BAie Swiss 142,175. 

Apr 11, 1929 New denvs are prepd by the action of cyanunc chlonde on alkali 
cellulose Tbe products are unresponsive to vat and acid dyes, but responsive to basic 
dyes, and can be used as the raw material for textile fibers In an example, unbleached 
cellulose in KOH is treated with the chlonde Cf C A 25, 1082 

Cellulose derivatives. Soc anon pour l'ind oust A BAle Swiss 142,749. 
Aug 8 1928 A new denv is obtained by the action ol phenvbsocyanate on cellulose 
The product can be used to make textile fibers and has a strong affinity for basic dyes 
Acetylcellulose Samuel I Vles and Louis de Hoop {to Allgemeenc Kunstzijde 
tJdie N V ) US 1,794,126, Feb 24 An acetybzing bath formed from Ac»0 and 
glacial HQAc is allowed to stand for several hrs until part of the water in the acid has 
combined with the AcjO, and cellulose is then introduced into the bath 

Cellulose acetates, acetopropionates, acetobutyrates, etc. 1 G Farbenind A -G 
Bnt 337.3GG July 25, 1929 In tbe production of cellulose acetates, propionates, 
butyrates and mixed esters, the esterification is earned out in the presence of methylene 
or ethylene chlonde as solvent instead of free acid and by effecting the reaction at 
temps of 20-60* degradation of the cellulose is avoided and clear solns of unusual 
homogeneity and viscosity are obtained, which may be spun directly or may be hy- 
drolyzed to give acetone soly The quantity of catalyst such as H*S0< used may be 
reduced to about 0 5% Various auxiliary- details of procedure are described 

Precipitating cellulose acetate K. Berner Bnt 338,214, Aug 15, 1929 An 
app is described lor pptn of primary or secondary cellulose acetates from HOAc soln 
by a pptg liquid such as water, by bringing the matenals together in streams which 
flow into each other through a centrifugal pump to cause intimate admixt , suitably 
at a temp of about 70' A bleaching agent such as Cl gas may be supplied to the app 
Mixed cellulose esters C J Stauh and C. S Webber (to Kodak. Ltd ) Bnt 
338201, Feb 18, 1929 Mixed cellulose esters, other than lacto-formate, are prepd 
by digesting an acyl ester of cellulose such as cellulose acetate with an aliphatic or 
aromatic aliphatic mono- or di basic carboxylic acid con t g a hydroxy group in the or-posi- 
tion, such as lactic tartanc, racemic glycolic, glyceric, mandclic and malic acids Sev- 
eral examples with details of procedure are given 

Mixed cellulose esters C J Staud and C. S Webber (to Kodak, Ltd ) Bnt 
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338,202, Teb 25, 1929 Mixed esters are formed by digesting an acyl ester of cellulose 
such as cellulose acetate with a carboxylic acid contg a ketonic group in the a- or y- 
position such as pyruvic, a ketobutync. a ketovalenc, a ketocaproic and Ievulmic 
acids, the reaction being preferably effected in a vessel provided with a reflux condenser, 
in which a soln of the cellulose acyl ester and reacting acid are heated to about 100“ 
under atm pressure Several examples are given 

Cellulose esters and ethers Spicers, Ltd Ger 514,945, Nov 24, 1926 Masses 
are formed from cellulose ethers and esters or similar carbohydrates of empirical for- 
mula ff(CtHi»0») especially the org acid esters, by incorporating with them, hepta- or 
hexachloropropane alone or mixed with other solvents or softening agents Cf C A 
22, 1237 2840 

Solutions of cellulose esters and ethers. Max Off Eschivcen (to Radio Patents 
Corp ) US 1,794,006, Feb 24 Materials such as nitrocellulose, cellulose acetate 
or ethyl cellulose are dissolved in wood oil together with other known solvents such as 
EtOH or MeOH (the wood oil used being the product resulting from the distn , at 
a max temp of 120° of residual oils obtained in the initial distn of wood) 

Capsules of cellulose hydrate. Rudolf Beyricii Ger 514,877, April 22, 1926 
The capsules are immersed in a bath of lower b p than water, e g , acetone, ale , etc , 
so that a complete or partial replacement of the water in the cellulose hydrate takes 
place by the liquid of lower b p . so diminishing the shrinkage duration of the capsul- 
Capsules Kalle &. Co A -G (Julius Voss, inventor) Ger 517,021, Dec 15, 
1925 Addn to 515 377 ( C A 25, 1672) Capsules made from viscose with which 
mica and (or) mosaic gold has been incorporated, are rendered opaque as described 
in Ger 515,377 

Effecting deodonzation, bleaching and sterilization of fibrous materials such as saw- 
dust. Frederick W Broderick U S 1,792,805, Feb 17 The material is moist- 
ened with a dil Na.COj soln , heated to about 38 and treated with Cl gas so that 
the latter reacts with the Na-CO, present and forms HOC1 directly on the material, 
which is washed and dried App is described 

Waterproof fibrous products suitable for making milk bottles, etc. Albert L 
Clapp U S 1,793,839, Feb 24 A thermoplastic waterproofing material such as 
paraffin and tositi is mixed with a suspension of wood pulp at a temp above the m p 
of the thermoplastic material, and while hot the suspension is made into the desired 
form such as milk bottles, dishes or toys 

Bleaching bands, films, capsules, etc , made of regenerated cellulose or cellulose 
derivatives. Chem Fab von Heyden A G Ger 517,284, Dec 20, 1927 The 
materials are treated at atm or raised temp with solns of salts of aromatic sulfochlor 
amides, e g , with a 2% soln of the Na salt of p toluenesulfochloramide 

Plastifiable material comprising acetylated wood I G Farbenivd A G Bnt 
337,791, Aug 7, 1929 Material such as degummed beechwood meal is treated with 
AciO, with or without addn of coned HOAc, in the presence of 8-14% of H,SO, or an 
eqmv quantity of other acid such as HC1 or H|PO„ at a temp below 30°, and the 
swollen mass which is no longer fibrous is further worked up as m cellulose acetate 
manuf A product may be obtained sol in HOAc or CHClj Various details of pro 
cedure are given 

Artificial silk. Carl Hamel Spinn- & Zwirnereimaschinen A G Swiss 
142,978, Nov 13, 1929 App is described for stretching the fibers after treating them 
with a softening bath 

Artificial silk. N V J A Carp's Carenfabrieken Bnt 337,418, May 24, 
1929 Vanous kinds of artificial silk such as that made from viscose, cellulose acetate 
or cuprammomum cellulose are giv en a dull luster by treatment with a soln of a fluosili- 
cate, either dunng or after manuf , under such conditions that silicic acid is pro- 
duced by hydrolysis and partly incorporated in the material so that it is not removable 
by water, dil acids or soap solns Vanous details of procedure are desenbed 

Artificial silk from viscose. N -V Nederiandsche Kunstzijdefabriek (to 
Bntish Enka Artificial Silk Co , Ltd ) Bnt 337,350, June 8, 1929 Viscose is used 
with a spinning bath contg at least 30% of sulfonic acids of aromatic hydrocarbons 
(suitably one contg benzenesulfonic acid 37 9 and HiSO, 22 3%) Glucose and ales 
may be added, and the filaments may be subsequently treated with water or dd acid 
or salt soln , and weakly matured viscose may be used The product has an elonga- 
tion of 10*13% 

Artificial silk and films from viscose. I J. Frenkel Brit 338,318, Oct 21, 
1929 In order to avoid evolution of disagreeable gases dunng the manuf , nitrocellulose 
is dissolved in the viscose dunng its treatment with alkali (the nitrocellulose being de- 
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corord tnlo cellulose and NaNO, bring fortnrd, which reacts with the HiS and other 
noxious raws liberated in the regulation hath) A small quantity of bydraxme ts al«o 
formed and prtfmblv converted into a harmless complex Fe compd by »OOmS an 
he salt *itc*i as FeSCV The filaments made from material thus treated are chocolate- 
colored when frl formed but assume » normal color after desulfurization. Vanousde- 
tart* ol procedure are de'cnlvd „ , . _ 

Artificial fibers from Tiseose. Zrix-TorrrABanc W aldhof and Arnold Pas- 
CIT rs Ger 514 7l 2, July 14 102S*. An app is described in which the eta pula tins 
and fairs liquids are’wpd by a partition, the spun fiber passing through the top layers 
of these liquids. 

Device for applying fnetion to filaments, etc., spun from n sense . llcunssiucs 
& Co G » It If (Hugo Fl'inf. invertor) Ger 517,324. Mar IS. 

Use of eiseose precipitating baths containing magnesium sulfate. Johann T 
STficitm and Richard Bahttnek (to the firm Verrmigtc GUnrstoff Fibrieken A -C ) 
V S. 1.793 M*> Feb 24 I or maintaining the tompn of visccee-pptg baths ccrntg 
MgSO, ard Na-SO. n «o!n . the viH , at a Mg*50, content of over 220 g perl . is cooled 
to effect ervstn" of MgS0« in practically purr form the tryst, material t* srpd . the re- 
sulting liquor is diluted and practiealls pure Na-SO.issepd by further lowering of the 
temp and the resulting mother liquor *' eoned and is added with a suitable proportion 
of Mc'Oi to the pptg bath to be revivified 

Artificial ailk. A Posse Fm 537,310, June 25. HO 1 . See Fr C77.479 {C. A 
14,31131 

Artificial silk filaments from cuprammonium cellulose solutions. P*msn Bem 
mac Ltd Brit 337.CON Not 11. 1"2t In a method mvolnng stretching and coign 
lation by a <trram of precipitant flowing with a gradually increasing speed through a 
funnel within a sptrntng vessel, the fresh prvopitart. before encountering the threads, 
is Bused with part of the used precipitant passing from the funnel through apertures 
into a surrounding space App is described. 

Liquid treatments of wet cakes of artificial *Sk. J P. B ember c. A.-0 (to British 
Bemberg. Ltd ) Bnt 337.500. Nor P. 1°2S For treatments such as washing, or 
satg with soaps or fatty emulsions, etc . wet cakes of artificial silk contg acid am re- 
moved from spinning pots and placed upon supports having a yielding periphery and 
are then immersed in the treating baths Various details of app and operation are 
described. 

Apparatus for making silk filaments by the centrifugal box method. I G F*« 
bexind A G I'm. S3T.M0, Nov S, Impurities such as salts and acid are 

removed in a counter -current of wa*hmg liquor which preferablv enters the guide funnel 
at its lower part and leans at its tipper part W ater or dil. lf«S0« soln may be used 
lor the washing Various details of app and operation are described 

Protecting rayon fibers. Artuv* Rrnxv (to Twitchcll lYocess. Co l U. S. 
1 7°4 342, Feb 24 Rayon fibers, after their formation and before completion of arti- 
cles formed of them, are protected bv coating them with inert mineral cnl and *“11110 
mahogany’ (a described sulfonate material) 

_ Hollow artificial fibers. Erste nftracRE Ki-N'T'rmrrAPRn A -G Ger 517,- 
355 Sept. 5 1**26 Hollow artificial fibers are prepd bv incorporating tnlo the ostial 
sprucing spins, liquid or solid substances which are insol in the solns. and which do not 
give rise to gases or vapors during the spinning process, the added substances being 
ultimately removed from the spun fibers by means of a solvent Thus, paraffin oil 
ma> be emul'toed in viscose, and alter spinning washing and blenching the oil parti- 
cles mai be removed from the fibers bv means of C4L- 

Bence for the wet spinning of artificial fibers. Noi \scta A -G Arson Swiss 
142 040 and 142 047. Oct. 10. l»xi Addns. to 140.W^ (C A 25, S15\ Details of the 
furnel shaped app are given 

Apparatus for making amfiosl silk filaments. Courtaclds, Ltd Ger 517.323 
Job *.1°27 See Bnt. 275 042 (C A 22,22731 

Spinning dence for artificial silk. Weber & Co Swiss 142 115. Sept I®, l**? 0 
^^ s Pinnmg device for artificial silk. Caw. Hamel A -G Ger 514 007. Aug 0. 

Spmamg chamber for artificial sHk. Evn. Blaschxe Ger 514 S44. Oct. C. 192** 
Saccharification of wood. Edvard FArber. Crecoirjs Mixkofp and Thomas 
W M Pond (to Intcrmtional Sugar and Alcohol Co. Ltd) U S. 1,795,100. March 3 
’J®* 1 , V s “*** treated with coned HC1 and HC1 gas m quantities insufficient to effect 
c ^7 TT3 ' ,an “to *«pr. then is transferred to a diffuaon hattcry and allowed 
10 stand witnout agitation, the conversion is completed by treatment with HC1 of a 



paper or rayon manuf , the wood is subjected to a partial vacuum to remove volatile 
constitui-nts and then subjected to a relatively high gas pressure until the cells of the 
wood arc permeated with the compressed gas. and the pressure is then suddenly released 
Apparatus ( with reciprocating and rotating saws) for reducing wood to pulp. John 
A Wifnfr (to Gsn ego Board Corp ) U S 1 ,795,004, March 3 Structural features 
Wood pulp Clifford I' Pftfrsov (to Champion Tibre Co) US 1,702 703, 
Teb 17 Wood chips are digested in relatively dil alk cooking liquor such as NaOlI 
and N'a sulfide soln with continuous withdrawal of liquor from the bottom of a body 
of liquor and chips and continuous addn of the withdrawn liquor to the top of the 
same body the timp of the materials is raised to the desired cooking temp by 
introducing steam directly into the lower portion of the body of materials, and the 
cooking temp is thereafter maintained by indirect heating of the circulated liquid. 
App is described 

Wood-pulp product suitable for paper making. George A Richter (to Brown 
Co ) U S I 791 104, Teb 17 An unbeaten chemical wood pulp is homogeneously 
blended with like beaten or hydrated pulp Cf C A 24, 2884 

Paper pulp from groundwood. Raymond S Hatch, Robert B Wolf and Ray- 
mond P Hill C S 1 7*11 174 F«h 21 Wood is ground to produce short fibered 
groundwood pulp slivers are « pd from the pulp, the slivers are subjected to a soften 
mg and defibinng treatment with a suitable soln and the resulting pulp is mixed with 
the short tibered ground pulp 

Furnace for recovery of values from waste wood-pulp liquor residuum. Ffrnando 
Falla (to F dgc Moor Iron Co ) (I S 1.791 006. Teb 21 A steam holler is operated 
by the furnace gases and cooling gases arc supplied to the boiler space at a point beyond 
the inlet of the furnace gases so that the furnace gases will be cooled to an extent suf 
ficwnt to ppt entrained "chemical ash" from them Various details of construction 
are described 

“Kraft-simulating" pulp. George A RrarrER (to Brown Co ) V S 1,792,510. 
Feb 17 Wood chtps are digested by heating under pressure in an aetd sulfite liquor 
in which the freeSOj and combined SOj are In approx equal proportion (of 3 to 4% 
each), the pulp is sepd from the digesting liquor and is further digested in an allc. 
cooking liquor 

Apparatus for continuous filtration and dehydration of pulp for artificial leather or 
paper manufacture. C Carcano Brit 337.346, July 22, 1029 Structural features 
Hydrating and beating paper pulp. G If Carnahan (to Intercontinental Rubber 
Co ) Bnt 3.J8.3S9, Dec. 4, 1928 Pulp is hydrated by repeated squeezing and rubbing 
between resilient surfaces such as rubber in the presence of water (suitably by the use 
of rubber-covered balls in a tube mill) 

Apparatus for beating paper pulp. Wu V Knoll, (to Mid-West Machine Co ). 
U S 1,793,095, Feb 17. Structural features 

Paper. Otto Engel. Ger 614,787, Oct 15, 1926 Addn to 483.735 The 
method of 483,733 (C A 24, 699), for producing layers of paper felt, cardboard, etc,, 
with intermediate layers of fabric, gauze, bands or fibers, etc , is modified by using as 
the binding material, asphalt, resin, bitumen, etc. mixed with oil, tar, etc, with a 
m p considerably higher than that of the finishing material to be subsequently used 
Paper, 1 G Farbenind A -G Ger 514,850, Aug 14, 1928 Addn to 600,567 
(£7 A. 24, 4932) Cellulose material such as straw, wood, etc, is impregnated with 
dil HNOt and treated with air after the remosal of the excess of acid The fibers arc 
then worked up as usual 

Paper. Ernst Fues Ger 514,921, July 8, 1927 Paper consisting of one or 
more layers is impregnated, colored, glared, etc , by sprinkling the impregnating, etc , 
agent on or between the paper layers m powd form in the presence or absence of diluents, 
treating with solid or liquid assisting agents, and pressing over rollers Synthetic resins 
ot the CIljO PhOTl types arc mentioned as suitable assisting agents 

Paper-making apparatus. W P Feeney Brit 337,632, Aug 5, 1929 Struc- 
tural features 

Paper-making machine (Fourdrinier type). Paul Erkens. Ger 517229 Feb 
25, 1927 Addn to 400,912 Structural features are described 

Metallic cloth for paper-making apparatus. Richard Kastner U. S 1,791624 
March 3 ’ ’ 
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Filtering apparatus suitable for treating “white water" from piper manufacture. 
Eowrv M fixsit-f t {to D J Murray XI If Co) US 1,793.449, Feb 17. Struc- 
tural fra turn 

Automatic apparatus for regulat.ag the drying of piper, fa bnes, etc. Mascjiinev- 
pabrik Aicsbibg NCrsbebg A O (Friedrich I nglert, inventor) Cer £17,332, 


Nov 7. 1925 

Moistenmg device for piper, etc., sheets. Htim At-rs. Jo<Er DercxS and 
CntAi Rossirc. Gcr 517,035, April 9, 1929 

Subs piper. Kail Sveen Ger 517,228 July 21, 1925 A thin dispersion or 
soln of a sums material, e f . animal glue, in an amt. not exceeding 1 part of dry sir- 
ing material to lift parts of dry paper it continuously added, at a point between the 
Hollander and the wire doth, to paper stud cortr filler*, etc . and Al,(SO,), or other 
usual precipitant The sums soln may be stored for some time at atm or reduced 
temp, before use 

Apparatus for locally applying coloring, etc., liquids to wet sheet material {piper). 
Gebk J’alm. PAMtarABSiK Cer 517,325. Dec 21, 192f Addn to 5(19,182 (C A 
25, 817) , „ tfv _, _ 

Waterproof flenble piper. The Scut as Co Gcr £14.922. Nov 2o, 1927. See 
Bnt 231,310 (C A 22.354) 

Treating paper to improve ft* light-reflecting properties. National Paper 
Process Co Unt 238.163, Aug 14. l'VJ To cause paper or other surf im to reflect 
whiter light than usual, a light niter is applied to them in uniformly distributed area*, 
which with the untinted areas reflects a combination of colors giving a substantially 
white effect (the individual tinted and un tinted area* being sufficiently small to pre- 
vent conscious resolution at the norma! viewing distance) The color applied (usually 
blue) is such as to counteract the preponderant colors normally reflected by the surface 
Various details of mamii are pstn. 

Etching designs on paper I C Farbentnd A -G (kuno Franz and Karl Dank 
ert, inventors) Ger 514,020, June IS. 1928 Sharp etched designs are produced 
by treating the outer layer of paper material with the etching dye prior to subjecting 
the paper to the etching process 

Vanegated paper. Ludwig Hevneberger. Ger 517,137, April 7. 1929 In the 
manul of variegated paper by dropping oil colors onto soft water and then contacting 
the paper sheet with the surface of the water, the spreading of the color is assisted by 
adding a little N"lf«OH to the color, in addn. to the usual ox gall or ale. soap 

Anti-moth paper. Carton A pAraarAMIK G LaaCer Swiss 142.372. N*ov 
15, 1929 An anti moth prepn. such as tar soap is added to the pulp mas* during the 
manul of the paper 

Coatmg paper on both sides with metal foil. Leopold Raix5 Ger 514 .577, April 
1.1927 Cl C. A. 24, 4634 


24-EXPLOSIVES AND EXPLOSIONS 


CHABLES E SfCNJtOe AND C. G STORM 

The characteristics of an explosive: properties determined by combustion in a 
closed chamber. M E Bltelot Amy Ordnanct II, 283-6(1931) —The paper de- 
smbes 2 pressure gage eprouvettes. with voli of 25 and 150 cc., for testing pulverulent 
explosives and tmvkeUsi pcrxderi, resp , and a special calorimeter of the Landneu Mal- 
saUez type in which the eprouvett-s are immersed for detg heat of combustion. Pit) 
u measured by registering the compression of Cu cylinders as a function of the time, 
by means of a pen attached to the crusher gage piston, and a revolving cylinder. For 
measuring gas vol (1 .) a gasometer is connected with the eprouvette through a special 
needle va^jr T is ealed. from measured values for P and or from the equation 
of combustion and the value of Q detd. by the ealonm-ter Potentials of explosives 
axe measured by this app to an accuracy of 1/1000 C G Stouc 

graves m January, 1931. W. W. Adams and L. S Gerry 
B ur Mines, Kept of Imes'igatumi 309 3, 13 pp (1931) Aldev H Emest 

(1930 eT $ 0 * r,e fr ,e hundred years ago. F. M Feld sacs. ^Uroallulote 2, 12-3 

r».E^ CU1 u^? n ^ I lnolst ^. e m os °bctess powder by the Benesch method^ W. 

C1XCR. SttroaBulose 2, 13-4(1931) — Dry air is passed through smokeless powder. 
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tlic 11,0 is absorbed, and FtOH and acetone vapors arc oxidized by hot CuO, the CO, 
and HjO therefrom being absorbed separately F M Symmfs 

A combustion theory for colloidal powders in closed vessel. Hpnri Muraour 
Combi rend 102, 227-0(1011) —rrom observations on the behavior of explosive powders 
in a closed vessel, a theory is derived to explain the behavior based on temp , pressure 
and gaseous layer effects M McMahon 

High-brisance studies IV. penthrimt versus dynamite. Alfred Stettraciifr 
7 ret Scfoess Sprengstojfw 26, 3*1-10(1011) cl C A 25, 1091— S answers the 
criticisms of Naoum (C A 25, Rif?) by describing tests in which Penthrimt is com- 
pared with various types of com Waiting geJafim, the explosives varying in age from 
30 hrs to 34 days The tests were made with 250 g charges on 2 r i mm steel plates, 
150 g charges on 7 mm Te plates resting on on Fe support. 100 g charges on 8 mm 
and 10 mm Fe plates, and 30 g charges stemmed in bore holes 22 5 mm diam X 0 4 
cm deep in steel cylinders 12 cm diam X 15 2 cm high In every case the greater 
bnsancc of the Penthrimt mixts was demonstrated C G Storm 

Penthrinlt, dynamite and the so-called high-bnsancc studies of Dr. Stettbacher. 
P Naoum Z ges Schiess Sprtngsloffvi 26,4(^5(1011), cf C A 25, 818— N com- 
ments on ttie ctaims of Stettbacher (cf above ahstr and C A 25, 1G74, 1098) relative 
to the superiority of ' Penthrimt ' mixts and their practical application The plate 
tests of S arc interpreted as indicating relative sensitiveness to detonation rather than 
bnsance The more insensitive gelatin explosives require stronger confinement than 
that afforded in the tests of S to develop their max hrisance Tvcn 30 mm steel 
tubes do not represent the confinement of a charge in a bore hole in rock The article 
is mainly controversial in nature C G Storm 

Combustion and detonation in gaseous mixtures Antidetonants Paul Lap- 
pitte Bull soc tncour tnd not 130,15-30(19.11), cf C A 22, 1475,2055, 23,2571, 
24, 000, 1207 Arthur Tleiscjii-r 

The testmg of mine dusts. A L Godbert and R V Wiipeler From Inst 
.Wining r.ng 80, 312 27, Colliery Guardian 142, 301-4(1911) —A study of some 200 
mine dusts indicates that percent of ash or incombustible dust is not a true guide to 
inflammability Some 1(1 samples contg more than 50% of incombustible matter 
were still classified as inflammable according to the test used These tests emphasize 
the wide differences in inflammability that exist lietwecn coal dusts of different chem 
compn and indicate that in the use of incombustible dust as a precaution agent against 
coal dust, there should he greater discrimination R S Dt an 

The inflammation of coal dusts: effect of the presence of fire damp. T N Mason 
and R V Wheeler Safety in Mines Research Hoard, London, Paper No 64, 32 pp 
(1911) — An account is given of inter related studies of the relative inflammability 
of a number of different coal dusts and the effect of the presence of fire damp in the 
air on (he inflammability of coal dusts There is a fairly regular relationship between 
the content of volatile matter in coal and the inflammability of its dust Flame is 
not propagated in coal dust contg less than 12 5% of volatile matter The presence 
of fire damp in the air requires the use of a higher % of stone dust mixed with the coal 
dust for extinguishing the explosion of the latter When 2 5% of fire damp was present, 
coal dust contg only 7 5% volatile matter was just capable of propagating flame under 
the conditions of the expts The tests were conducted in a steel gallery 48 in tn diam 
and 325 ft long, in which ignition was effected by a blown out shot of 20 oz of black 
powder stemmed with 1 lb of coal dust from a steel cannon with 2 in bore C G S 
Gaseous explosive reaction: effect of pressure on the rate of propagation of the 
reaction zone and on the rate of molecular transformation. F W Stevens Natl 
Admsory Comm Aeronautics, Re pt No 372,3-19(1910), cf C A 24,1912 — Abeam 
ol light interrupted by a tuned shutter passed through a lens focused on a spark gap 
in the center of a soap bubble of explosive gases suspended in the center of a large 
sphere Through a second window, opposite the source of light, a camera focused on 
the spark gap recorded the explosive transformation on a moving film The reac- 
tions (I) 2CO + O, — ► 2CO,. (II) CH, + 20, — »- CO, -f 211,0, (III) 2C,!!,. + 
130, — >- 8CO, + IOII.O, (IV) 1 8 Tuel + 1 20, — >- 1 8CO, + 0 411,0. (V) 1 5 
Fuel + 1 50, — >- 1 5CO, + 11,0 were studied over a range of pressures from 100 to 
2050 mm In all reactions studied, irrespective of the order given by stoichiometric 
equations from 3 to 15, the rate of transformation is proportional to the pressure This 
indicates a much simpler reaction than is indicated by stoichiometric equations in accord 
the impact theory The findings are strong evidence in support of the theory 
of chain reactions High order reactions proceed by many simultaneous simple reac- 
tions Previous investigators, working in const vol , have in most cases given the 
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r it nt displacement of the reaction tone and not the rate of propagation of the toot 
r btnc to the gas it transforms. Conclusion: "The rate of propagation of the rtac- 
i n j >n i within the gases la independent of the pressure/' from which it follows that 
t Mt. of mol tntijorrnauw within the reaction rone Is proportional to pressure ” 
Ir c iiixt sot measurements of rate of prop* ration the generally noted fact that the 
r id of propagation is uniform for a time after ignition is due to the approach to const 
i ri i lk conditions during this time The work of others is discussed A bibliography 
i, fc istn A Lloyd Taylor 

Sensitivity of nitroglycerin: effect of static electricity on it and related tosnponndt 
II E Njls.u Army Ordnance 11, 3St~5(ll>3t) “Sparks were passed through piece* 
>f niter paper said with the liquid explosives, or through small sample* on a Cu plate 
rhe condenser furnishing the spark was of 0 OOS raid, capacity. Voltage varied from 
**») to 13,000 No explosions or ignitions were obtained tn repeated tests with nitro- 
gl) cents, tents of nitroglycerin and ethylene rlycat dmilrale. propylene glycol dntiroU, 
ji>t»ojvm>ae, and 40% dynamite With a 50% soln. of DNT in anhyd ElOH, ignition 
of the CtOU vapors occurred In all tests the samples were surrounded by s cyUndn 
cal water jacket to maintain the temp at the desired point, usually 50-C0*, The in- 
sensitivity of the liquid explosives to sparks is attributed to their low vapor pressure 
Conclusion Static electricity is not a hazard on nitroglycerin lines in dynamite plants. 

C G STORK 

Fue, explosion and health hatarda with xapon (nitrocellulose) lacquers. Max 
Crewe AifrocWWo»e2,3G-8(I03l) ... ? MSwOttS 

Two tittle-known sources of erplosion. Hans Hole. Chem-Zti 54, < 90( 19.,0> — 
Iron sulfides resulting from the corrosion of gasometers by S products in illuminating 
gas can ignite spontaneously. Thin A1 foil or A1 bronze dust » capable of igniting 
under the influence of a strong light. A L Hevve 


Gas-analysis apparatus (for attachment to a miner's lamp! (Brit pat 338,410} 1 

Pood re* et explosifi. Volume ml* I jour i U date du 1 Janvier, 1930 Parts- 
Charles Lavauzelle et Cie. 190 pp 


Explosive primer composition. Charles If P*mun U S 1 .791,732. March 3 
Hg fulminate 37, Ba(NO,)« 32, Sb sulfide 2S, ground glass 3 and a high explosive sticb 
as trinitrotoluene 4-8 part* are used together 

Propellent explosive comprising coDoidued nitrocellulose. Charles M A Sunk 
and Charles C. Burse (tn E I da Tont de Nemours &. Co ) U S.1 792,518, Feb 17. 
Nitrocellulose is colloidired with a nitrated ester of lactic acid and a polyhj dne ale such 
as dmitroglycerylnitrolactate and nilroglycerylnrtrolaetate or glyccryldmitrolaetate 
Paper shot shells. Watson H Vioodtord (to Remington Arms Co) U. S. 
1,795,191, March 3 A portion of the paper shell wall is impregnated with a heat ab- 
sorbent comprising a lacquer plasticizer, such as various described varnish or lacquer 
compos Cl C A 21, 4398. 

Hitrated ester of lactic acid and glycerol, etc. Charles M A Sttn-e and Charles 
E Bcrxh (to E I du Pont de Nemours E. Co) U S 1,792,515, Feb 17 A nitrated 
tSl fr? F P !f IC i“ d ar 2 d 8 , r« r °l u prtpd. by nitrating a glyccryllactate with UNO, 
and HtSO, and may be used m explosives with nitrocellulose, etc Nitrolactate* of 
ethylene glycol are also mentioned. 

Electric blasting fuses. Ijcnoza Spoixa Atcyjva Brit. 337.837. June 15. 1928 


25— DYES AND TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 

L- A OLXEY 

J^^on «d properties of level-dyeing rayon dyes. Karin- Sotclze 
Seide 36, 43-7. 8o-90(l931) H V." Stiecle* 

f”* 1 the i r wlermediate products. V. Constitution end dewee of dis- 
PALXRccctiA.vpARTHrRZrsatERsc.sVN Heh Chon Ana 14, 
101 2611931). cf C A 25, 417 —Substantive dye* for cotton are usually colloidal in 
5” aUf f ,pt ***** cade 10 a relationship between the 
such dyes, riieir affinity for cotton, and their degree of dispersion as 
measured by the viscosity of a dil sola, and the rate of diffusion through a l% gelaOn 
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soln Definite conclusions are difficult to form Much depends on the number and 
position of the SOjH groups. A large amt of tabulated data is given which cannot 
•well be abstracted VI. Relation between molecular sire and properties of azo dyes. 
Ibid 127— 41.— A series of dyes were prepd by a successive 2,6' diazo coupling of 2, 3, 4, 
5 and * mols of J acid (2 armno-5-naphthol-7-sulfonic add) All showed more or less 
affinity for cotton, but from a technical standpoint would be considered very poor 
substantive dyes J aad alone does not dye cotton The 2 J compd in soln is highly 
dispersed The x J compd is coarsely dispersed, nearly insol , does not diffuse, and 
dyes poorly The others diffuse about the same rate as Congo red and their degree 
of dispersion approaches that of other substantive dyes, but even the 5-J compd , with a 
higher mol wt (1349) than any known azo dye, can hardly be classed as a true sub- 
stantive, nor a true colloid, but is on the border line L E GmsoN 

The resistance of coloring substances to ultra-violet light. II. Giuseppe A Bravo 
Boll ufficiale st or sptr tnd pell i mat concmnii 8, 184-90(1930) — A continuation 
of earlier work (C A 24, 2888) Measurements are given of dyes belonging to the 
mtro, mtroso, azo, stilbene, pyrazolone, diphenylmethane and tnpbenylmethane senes 

G. Scnwocn 

Relation between fading of dyed colors in light and their color-depth. H Sommer 
Z angew Chem 44, 61-5(1931) — It is well known that pale shades of dyed colors 
fade more strongly in light than the heavier shades By employing a Zeiss graduated 
photometer for the measurement of color by the Ostwald system it is possible to estab 
lish a relation between the depth of color and the amt of fading The general process 
to be earned out for the detn of this relation is described Graphs are given plotted 
on the tnangulated coordinate system, and expressed in the Ostwald color units, with 
a dyeing of Anthracene Blue SSW G extra on wool The relations deduced are expressed 
in math fonnulas, such as A *=■ nV7, where A = the Ziersch degree of bleaching, t = 
the time of the action expressed in normal bleaching hrs , and n = the "bleaching 
coefficient,” being a const dependent on the light fastness of the dyestuff Also the 
relation between the collective range of different depths of dyed coIot and a definitely 
established normal is given as A = Ny/t (log c — log /), where N is the "bleaching 
constant" detd empirically from a comparison of different depths of dyed color, where 
e »= the dyestuff quantity used and / “ dyestuff quantity absorbed. The deduction 
of such a complicated formula from one’ set of expts on Anthracene Blue is assuming 
rather too much, but this is simple compared with further formulas involving exponential 
equations expressing the psycho-phys laws of Fechner with respect to color phenomena 

J M Matthews 

Chlorinating and dyeing woolen goods. J Robert Bat lanxera 44, 834-5 
(1930)— Treat woolen yarn for >/« hr with 100 1 H,0. contg 1 5 1 HC1 (22° B6.), 
eliminate excess of bath, treat in 10-20% Ca(OCl)i for */i hr , and again in the 1st hath 
for 20 mm and m a cold bath with 5 g NaHSO* per 1 HiO After washing, initiate 
dyeing at a lower temp than usual, and without aad in the case of easily absorbed 
colors, only adding it gradually until exhausting the bath For a scroop treat in the 
cold with 5 g soap per 1 , dry slightly and acidify with dil HC1, HjSO» or tartaric acid 
For a soft gnp treat 10-15 min in a cold bath with 8-10 g soap, 1-2 g olive oil, and 3—1 
g ammonia (24° B£ ) per 1 HjO. Woolen muslins absorb 120-160 g active Cl, while 
heavier articles take '/« to Vi this quantity Chlorination is often followed by a passage 
in Na stannate of 3-6° B6 , leaving the wool to itself for some time, and fixing with 
HjSOi of 10° B6 , washing and drying To prevent the yellowing of whites during 
the steaming for fixing printing colors, the cloth is prepd with 15-20 g Na stannate 
per 1 . and dried without souring The same effect is obtained by passing in a bath 
with 50 g oxalic aad per 1 R Sansone 

The dyeing of wool with vat colors. L Rjnoldi. Bol laniera 43, 9S9-92(1929) — 
Indigo dyeings on wool sometimes have reduced fastness to light, attributed to hypo 
sulfite, free S, colloidal S, HjSO<, or sulfites formed by decompn , to strong alky, or 
acidity, to the color absorption conditions, or to the addn of glue When reduced 
col °ris absorbed, even if combined with alkali, it remains in a colloidal soln , and acts 
as a direct product, being absorbed mechanically as aggregated mols When absorbed 
as a sulfonate it acts as a well dissolved aad color, and is fixed by the wool as simple 
' much less resistant than mol aggregates Weakening of the wool is caused by 
rJauH, and by too much hyposulfite, which provokes, even after taking from the bath, 
an excessive oxidation that also destroyed a part of the color. R Sansone 

wlUl ^ M(1 oxal, c acid. J. Robert. Boll laniera 44, 837 
UtwU). When cochineal or quercitron is used with a nilin e colors for dyemg wool 
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in shades faster to light and alkalies. prepare a hath cotitg oxalic acid salt I 3, cream 
of tartar t S and SnCl> 1% Add the coehiwaf powd,r. alter making into a paste 
with a little Sn salt <wiln , dye at the bp 1 hr and wash in soft water Cu ana he 
must be absent and wooden tats are preferred, when tinned Cu or Sn vat* are not 
available Orange II palatm scarlets, poncvaui R and the rbodammes, are used in the 
cochineal bath after this has lieen fixed on the wool, although better results are obtained 
bv using them in a fresh bath With the phlotms and eosins this n indispensable 

R SANVJVIf 

Faults in the dyeing of rayon viscose and their prerrotion. L Rjsottn Bolt 
lantern 44, 20l-fi(l'*j0) -Uneven shades and other faults are produced on viscose 
silk during d>cmg by colloidal S sulfides or poly sulfides coming from the manufacturing 
process and by unumform threads The i> oxidires to II^U,. weakening the fiber 
Draodification with Xa CO, or KaOll is not enough for uniform shades with direct 
or S colors, for the fiber in the more altered parts dy rs less better results are obtained 
by treating with XaOlf at VMVI* and addn to the d>e hath of soap, xutfonematr. 
pyridine old dcgiimming baths and glue The greatest uniformity is obtained during 
the most rapid dyeing and near the h p Colors strongly fixed in tepid baths give more 
regular shades at With dark shades, for exhausting the bath there is added, 

after lit dyeing Sa£0, Many dyers avoid this, as It can produce uneven 

shades R S.svsose 

Dyeing unmordanted cotton m told or tepid concentrated tea-aalt baths. J. 
Robert Boll lanitta 44, M7(1‘KJ(I) — The eosins. rryth rosins, phloxins, fiengal pinks 
and certain acid colors are dyed in a lukewarm Ixilh contg 50 g sea salt prr 1 Ourno- 
line yellow S. naphlhol yellow S and metaml yellow are dyed in a lukewarm bath with 
10-20 g sea salt per 1 AtofUnnc RU. orange 11, orange GR, ponceaus R and fast 
ponceaux need instead a luth with 10 3) g sea salt and 0 ■>-2 g alum per l The 
cotton is dyed for •/« hr , freed from the excess of bath and dried in the cold without 
nnsmg in water Very bright shades are obtained with a mediocre fastness to washing 
From 2 to 10 kg of color is needed for every 100 kg of cotton The baths exhaust 
badly ft Sansovb 

Conditioning textiles m laboratory experiments. W Weltiifv 5«<fe 35, 4'O-fi 
(1030) — A photographically illustrated lab app for conditioning textile samples is 
explained and discussed , J! IV SriCG ie« 

Physical and chemical properties of textiles I. A J Hall Textile Mercury 
84, 211(1931) — X ray methods are discussed and the micelle structures of cotton 
and rayons arc correlated with the fiber properties of dyeing, luster and resistance 
to decompn by snail enzyme The following figures give % degradation of celluloses 
by snail enzyme (f>n const at 5 28 by Na phosphate buffer, temp 30*. time 6 days): 
Cotton 2 1, filler paper 7 1. cotton, solvent extracted and mercerized. 10 2, cellulose 
regenerated from nitrocellulose 7 8. eupramroomum cellulose 18 3, viscose cellulose 33 ), 
alkali sol cellulose prepd from nitrocellulose 32 4. cellulose regenerated from acetyl- 
cellulose 70 0, alkali sol cellulose prepd by treatment with 11C1 fiSIk A K J 
Some physicochemical properties of the wool fiber. J It Speaekav J Textile 
Sn 4, 6 9(10111 This paper relates chiefly to the adsorption of dyes by wool Dye 
mols are so enormous that there would seem to be little chance of their ev er entering 
the fiber The size of the pores in the dry fiber were detd by reaction with ate hydroxyl 
groups associated with stretching of the wool, the work required to stretch the fiber 
being measured first in water, and then in McOlI. FtOll, etc The ales emptoyed 
increase progressively in mol size and wt. The resistance to extension increases until 
butyl ale is reached when the fiber behaves as »t does in dry air Ales bey ortd butyl, 
therefore, do not enter the wool mol , and therefore the size of the pores in the dry wool 
fiber is approx the same as the length of the " propyl ale mol The work required to 
stretch wool fibers 30% (g cm per cc ) m various media at 22 2’ is 5 37 X 10* for octyl 
ale. and 1 03 X 10‘ for ethylene glycol The increase of pore size of wool fibers swollen 
la water ss wore than 100% Ory «rew J fibers immersed nr water give an increase m 
length of 1% and an increase in diam of J8% Water and other reagents are adsorbed 
on the surfaces of the Constituent micelles, causing a swelling of the fiber Actual 
detns of the pore size show the micelles are about 200 A U thick The size of the 
swollen pores is about 40 A U Thus any dye having a mol greater than this sue 
is only adsorbed on the exterior of the fiber and will be deficient in fastness to rubbing 
i ra " sf ' r 7 n £ 1 toy w 9?' fib " /r.? ra d *y »u fo water the breaking load of the fiber 
1 t0 i 14 ^ e / cnJ * The increase in cross section is about 

ThT? * h , e c ^ a! " r n d ln lh ' r2tK ’« f 15 1 as compared with the breaking load 

l his indicates that the micelles art much longer than they are thick The conclusion 
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is that the wool fiber is built up of tiny plates. 2fiO A U thick, the long axis of the plates 
being parallel with the length of the fiber When the wool is swollen in water the dis- 
tance sepg the surfaces of the plates is about 40 A U . whereas in the dry fiber this is 
only 6 A L r J M Matthpws 

X-ray investigations of the inner structure of wool. W T Astburv J Textile 
Set 4, 1-5(1031) — The minute structural elements of the wool fiber may be studied 
with the aid of x rays Wool is a complex biol structure built up from the protein 
keratm which is characterised by containing S in the mol The elements of the wool 
fiber are to a large extent” cryst meaning that the constituent mots 3re built together 
in a regular 3 dimensional pattern Wool is generally called colloidal, but this is be- 
cause its crystals are so minute X ray photographs are given showing that stretched 
wool fibers have a different crystallographic structure from the unstretched the latter 
is called a keratm and the former 0 keratin, though this difference is postulated en- 
tirely on the showing of the x ray photographs and is not substantiated by any chem 
analysis Wool when wetted, may be stretched to twice its normal length without 
losing its elasticity or its ability to regain its normal length when dried Dut stretched 
wool is very susceptible to the action of steam so that the 0 keratin loses its power of 
returning to the a form The stretched wool is 20 times as sensitive to the action of 
Na>S soln as the unstretched fiber The x ray measurements indicate that the 
a to 0 transformation is associated with a mol elongation of from 5 15 to 10 2 A U 
along the axis of the fiber Spatial mol models are given showing a theoretical structure 
on the wool mols J M Matthews 

The oiling of wool by means of glycerol. A M Serebriakov Nth ( Supbl to 
Ineshya Tekstil Prom u Torgmh) 1, Nos 4 5, Iff 7(1930) Chtmie £f Industrie 25, 
165(1931) — Though attempts to substitute glycerol for spinning oils have not pre- 
viously been successful with high grade wools, excellent results were obtained in the 
present tests by using 20-30% glycerol on wool which had been incompletely scoured 
and still contained a relatively large amt of grease Tests showed that Turkey-red 
oil also can be used satisfactorily, but its use will depend on the price A P -C 
The oxidation, of the fat used in oiled wool. G Salomonc Boll lantera 44, 297- 
300(1930) — The oils used for wool should be easily absorbed, should furnish emulsions 
in water with very fine fluid particles covering easily and equally the wool fibrils, should 
not become agglutinated in the air, should not have any corrosive aepon, should be very 
little oxiduable, should develop little heat, should be easily eliminated by a weak 
alkali and should give no disagreeable odor or color The 01 I 9 extd from woolen yam 
stored for some time are colored brown, and have an unpleasant odor, their fatty acids 
turn the wool a yellow brown, not always eliminated by scouring, even with volatile 
solvents Rancid oils can cause a sensible reduction in the resistance of the wool, 
and after scouring, a slight increase in the soly in water, in acid and in alk. solns The 
more satd fatty acids are altered less easily They give with soap solns very good 
emulsions, but melt too high, having a weak lubricating action Some of their esters, 
e 1 , Me, Et or Am stearate, or Me or Et palmitatc can replace natural oils and olein; 
they can be used alone or in mixt with oleic acid, emulsifying easily, giving emulsions 
with very minute particles and an increased stability R, Sansone 

Determining the sue in cotton cloth. Camillo Levi Boll assoc t tal chtm 
tcssile e color. 6, 249-59(1930) — To det the amount of size, 10 g of the cotton cloth 
was immersed in distd water, boiled 15 min , treated in 500 cc of a 1% rapidase soln 
at 80-85" for .3 hrs , washed with warm distd water and cold water, boiled 15 mm in 
300 cc of 0 2%, NajCOj soln , washed again with warm distd water and cold water, 
with light rubbing, washed with ale and then with ether and dried at 100-105" to a 
const wt R. Sansone 

Linseed oil sue and viscose silk. K GOtze Setde 35, 445-9(1930) — The use of 
linseed oil size applied in org solvents and as an emulsion 19 discussed When used in 
solvents the oil penetrates the fiber but as an emulsion it penetrates only slightly. 
Oxidation of the oil can damage the fiber if the rayon is left on bobbins lor some time. 

5 j a ' ters oll » nuking it difficult to remove, causing streaks and affinity for 
aod dyes, thus preventing a pure white rayon in wool rayon mixtures Increase in 
wt. proceeds with oxidation. Oxidation takes place in two steps, rapid and slow. 
The former causes coagulation and film formation and is desired Catalysts or ozone 
complete it in 24 hrs The slow oxidation decomposes the mol into acids Manganese 
and lead are used as oxidation catalysts The lead, however, has a tendency to dis- 
color later on when wool rayon xmxts are scoured in alkali The brown color can be 
obinated by adding perborate to the scouring bath Regarding strength and elasticity, 
no flillerence was found between the soln and emulsion methods of application Tables 
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Azo dyes I G. Farbenino A -G. (Winfrid Hentrich and Rudolf Knoche, 
inventors). Ger C 17.437. Mar. 31, IW The diazo compds from amines of the 


formula RSO,C C(NIfj) CII CII C(NOt) C H. where R is an aryl residue contg 
at least one sulfo group and free from or contg othcT substituents, art coupled with 
sulfonic acids of 2 amiflonaphthalene or 2 atnino-8 hydrosynaphthalcnc or their N- 
substitution products Examples are Riven ... 

Axo dyes T G Tardevikd A G (Leopold Laska and Arthur Zitschcr, inven- 
tors) Ger 517,438 May 8, 1028 Diazo, tetrazo or diazoazo compds not contg 
SOilI or COOH groups are coupled with 2\3' hydroxynaphthoyl-l ammodiphcnyl 
amine or its denvs substituted in the diphenylamme residue Coupling may lie 
effected in substance or on a support The products ore red, brown or black dyes 
insol in water Numerous examples are given 

Azo dyes. I G Tarbenivd A -G (Heinrich Cbngestcin and Karl Dobmaier, 
inventors) Ger 617,430. Dec 0. 1928 The diazo compds from o-ammobenzo- 
phenonc and its denvs or substitution products not contg a sulfo group, arc coupled 
with suitable components such os naphthols, nrylidcs of 2,3 hydroxynaphthoic acid 
etc Coupling may be effected in substance or on a support The products arc yellow 
to red dyes insol in water r samples art given 

Aro dyes. Hermann Wacner and Karl Beck (to General Aniline Works) 
U S 1,70 >,210, Teb 24 Axo dyes of excellent fastness and of favonte tints are ob- 
tained by coupling, in substance or on the fiber a diazotized 2,3 ammonaphthoic acid 
ester or a substitution product thereof with a naphtliol or with a 2,3 hydroxynaphthoic 
acid arylamide or a substitution product thereof The dyes are characterized by the 
formula 3.2-(RiOOC)C„H,N NC„H.fOH)R, 1.2.3. wherein R, stands for an alkyl 
group, Ri stands (ot H or the group CONllaryl and wherein the aryl nuclei may con- 
tain substituents, such as the NO, group or halogen, but contg no free sulfo or carboxy 
group Several examples are given with details of dyeing processes Cf C A 24, 
2301 

Aro dyes. Karl Heusner and Max Simon (to General Aniline Works) U S 
1,703,125, March 3 Dyes of the general formula RN NRiNIISOJI wherein R 
represents the residue of any diazo compd and Ri a benzene nucleus, which 
may be substituted are obtainable, for instance, by coupling any diazo compd with 
a sulfaminic acid of the benzene senes such ns the sulfamime acid of aniline, a totuidmc 
or a cresidine. They are, when dried and pulverized, generally reddish to brownish 
powders dyeing wool in yellow to orange shades An example is given of the use of 
acetyl p-phcnylcnediamine and the Na salt of 2 sulfaraino-4 methyl 1 mctlioxybcnzene 
as starting materials 

Azo dyes containing chromium. Hugo Schweitzer (to General Aniline Works) 
W S 1,701,252, F cb 24 Products dyeing wool clear greenish yellow shades of good 
fastness and suitable for use as lake or pigment dyes are obtained by boiling the aq 

soln of a dye of the general formula N Cx CH(N NR,) CO N R, SO,C,H,(OH)- 
CO»H-2,l, wherein R, stands for an aromatic nucleus, x stands for the methyl or the 
carboxy group. Rj stands for a benzene nucleus, wherem R, and R f may be substituted, 
and wherein the salicylic acid radical is attached to the sulfone group in o- or P position 
m relation to the hydroxy gToupof the said radical (said dyes being obtainable according 
to the U. S Patent 1,G85,071. C A 22, 4833) with a H,0-soI salt of tcrvalent Cr, 
such as Cr formate, Cr acetate or Cr fluoride, for about 2-4 hrs Examples with details 
of procedure arc given 

Pyrazolone azo dyes. Hermann Wagnfr, Heinz Eiciwnnn and Erich Fiscuim 
(to General Aniline Works) U S 1,794,218, Teb 24 Dyes giving yellow tints on 
wool are obtainable by coupling any diazo compd with a compd of the general formula 

2,4,5-(UO,S)ClMeC«H,N CO CII, CX N, wherein X represents a methyl, carboxyl 
or a carboxylic acid ester group These compds , which have not yet been described, 
are obtainable in the known manner by condensing the hydrazine with acitoacetic 
ester or oxalacetic ester Several examples arc given 

Producing azo dyes on acyl celluloses. riurDiucii Felix and Wolfgang Jaecx 
(to Soc anon pour Find chim A Bile) U S 1,793,390. Teb 17. Products such as 
"acetate silk" are dyed with an azo dye of the general formula, NH, R' M NR' NH» 
in which R and U* signify 2 aryl residues which m3y be different Irom each other 
(such as the diamino azo dye obtained by saponifying the coupling product from 
aiazotized p-arainoacctanihde and crcsidmc) and the material is then treated with 
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nitrous arid and further coupling is effected with 3 h> droxynaphthoe acid (of with 
3 naphihol for producing a somewhat Jess light fast dyeing) tn a medium with a fia 
below 7 1 Various details of procedure are given 

Moooato dyes. J R CttG\ Poe a '•on Rnt 537,577. Oct 1.5. 102S. Mono- 
aro dies gmn; dear red shades, fa«t to light and and or alt fulling on wool and »Ik 
are made by combining a diaiotirrd ar>l or aralkyl ether of o-ammopheool or a substi- 
tution product with a .V-tt) Isulfo-1 amino-S-napbtholdisullcmic acid Several example* 

*V»t dyes- Ifrtv* PaiTvnt (to General Aniline WcaW t* S 1.7P3.15S. Feb 17. 
A 2 arox Ipyrarolranthrone contg tn the pvraroJe ring the free inuno group and in the 
aryl residue a halngrn atom in c-position to the teto group such as dicblorobenrojl- 
pyraioleanthrone or hVe compd in which the anthraquinone as well as the bentene 
nucleus mav contain substituent*, is treated with an inorg substance of feebly alt. 
reaction such as KONc or N't COv suitable in the presence of a diluent such as FhXOi 
and a catalyst such as Cu powder, producing product* which dye cotton front a noJet 
vat fast blue shades. Details of pnxrdurr arr gis-rn 

Vat dyes. I G Fakbfmvp a G Uni 337,741, July 4. 1020 Anthraquinaoyl- 
aminobenranthrones contg 2 or more antbraquwon) lamino groups, one of which is in 
the B; 1 position, are converted into vat dyes by treatment with alt condensing 
agents, as by fusion with ate KOH. A'cmerou* examples are given of the production 
of dvrs producing brown shades m rirey caws. 

Vat dyes. 1 G FAantMMi A -G (Fnti Baumann. inventor). Get 513, COS. 
Apnl 10. 1 Q 20 Vat dyes are produced by introducing a substituted or nnsubstitutrd 
anthraquinone 3 -carboxylic acid residue into the amino group of a-aminoanthnaude- 
oarbarolc or its denvs and substitution prodaetx Thus. 5,5'-diaraine>-l,l‘-aiithri- 
nudecarharole (obtained by xapong 5 S'-difheniovlamino) l.l'-anthrxmidecarbarole) 
is taken up tn FhKOi and heated Anthraquinone 2 -carboxylic acid chloride is then 
added to form the dye Other examples ate pven Cl C A 25, IIFV'. 16*2. 

Vat dyes. I G Farbcmmi A G (Walter Mieg. inventor) Ger 5101,1. 
July U\ l*i2S. Adda to •KV5.K35 Vat dies of the anthraquinone senes arc prrpd 
by the action of condensing agents (especially 050,51 or lt,SO») on dianthraQumanyl- 
amines which contain at least one halogen substituted aendone nng and at least one 
acylamwo group, at low temps. The product mar be oxidized Thus, the dtanthra- 
quinonx taminc denT prrpd as described tn Ger 513 045 (C A 25, 13^.) by the con- 
densation of 1 mol of tnchloroanthraqmnoneacndone with 1 mol of 1 benroyiiminoA- 
ammoanthraquinone, is treated with coned H,SO.. The product is treated with 
NaiO, to gi\-e a dye which colors cotton in fast black. shades. Other examples are 
given 

Vat dyes. I G T a*bemvd A-G (Ilexnnch Neresheimer and Georg IMhner, 
inventors) Ger 517,277, Oct 3, 1SIJ0 Vat dye* are prrpd. by halogrnating ®- 
arylamiuoanthraquinonealdehydes contg at least one CHO group in o-position to 
an NH group, and free from or contg other substituents. Examples are given of 
the ptepn of dyes from I pbenylawimxinthraquinone-2'-4ldehvde, l phenvlamino- 
antbraqumone-2 aldehyde and l,5-diphenxMiamin<x*nthraquincine-2‘.2'-dialdebvde. 

Vat dyes. 1 G Farbfmvp A G (Mai A Kunr. Karl K5herlr and Ench 
Berthold, inventors) Ger 517.440. July 27. 102*1 Addn. to 4 ( *UF> (C A 24, 
41GS) \ at decs contg more than one halogen are prepd (1) br treating diheoi- 

anthrone or iwxhbenzanthrone or their denvs with at least two different halogens 
or halogrnating agents, simultaneously or in succession, or (2) by introducing into 
halodibenzanthrones or haloixodibenzanthrone* a halogen other than that already 
present, or (3) by treating polyhalodibenrao thirties or polrhaloisodibenranthrones 
so that the halogen is partly replaced by another halogen, or (4) by treating substitution 
products of dibcnranthrone or tsodibcmanlhrone so that a rutro, sulfa or other sub- 
stituent group is replaced by Jialogen and then introducing a different halogen, if 
necessary Examples are given Cf C A 25. 2003. 

"1 dyes. I G Faxsenxvd A -G (Robert Berliner, inventor). Ger 517.441, 
Aug 8, 1*>2S- Carbaiole denvs. useful as vat dvrs are prepd by the action of HjSO*. 
at a low temp , on dianthraqumonylaraines contg at least two aendone nags, the 
products being oxadued, if necessary. An example is given. 

jo <5j , t . s ‘ } G FAshEMSD. A -G (Filip KafeT. invents) Ger. 517.443. April 
**•>.*_ , , at “J** E' v,n S yellow shades on cotton are prepd by heating 3 mercapto-2- 

raclbTlan th raqu i none or its denvs. with S. An example is given. 

, X*' '’J' 5 - * G .. F £? BE T V ' 11 - A (Kwl Schmnacher and Karl Eidmld. in- 

ventors) Ger 5l«, 444. May 31.1Q27. See Brit. 291.3G1 (C A 23,12X3) 
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Arvl&nnnoanthracuiBones xuitible for dyeing cellulose esters and ethers. Sot 
a son fov* i/iwn cum A BVlf Bnt 33M12. Det 22. 192S Ary tammoanUira 
quinones are Bode hi heating with II, BO, ted a primary aromatic amine the kuco 
dens of a h) droxvanthraqumone. or of an ammo or alkvlamino deny. or of a sulfonic 
acid of any of these compds . in aq sotn or suspension (of instead of the (cuco aenvs. 
the aothraqumone compds tbrmselvrs may be usrd in the presence of a reducing 
agent) If desired the reaction may be so conducted that any sulfonic groups present 
m the 0 position are completely or partially removed during the condensation. The 
products are and dvei for animal fibers or for artificial fibers such as "acetate silk," 
or if non sulfonated, for renin. rarwuAri or colloids such as nitrocellulose varnish or 
cellulose acetate Several examples are given of the production of dyes giving frrea 
and blue colorations 

Anilm e-black dyeing on cellulose acetate. Silver Sni'cs Bleacwnc ft D\ep<c 
Co. Lro and A ] IIaU- Bnt 337.710 July 27. 1929 Fibers, films, fabrics, etc., 
comprising cellulose acetate, are treated with a mist contg aniline and at least one org 
amine serving as an oxidation catalyst such as /-aminodipben) limine, /-phenylenedi- 
amine /-ammophrnol or rutrosodimeth) lambne. followed b> oxidation in a hot acidified 
soln of a dichromate at least nearly satd with NaCl Other amines may be used with 
the aniline, such as o- and /-totindinex. m phenylenediamme or a-napbthylanune 
Various details of procedure are gi\ en 

Thickening agents for dyeing. Ferd Sicuel Koitu Ges Get. 514,812. Mar. 2. 
I92S A thickening agent is prepared. b> pulvenring legetahle mucus with a small 
quantity of steeped starch 

Dyes and intermediates. I G Farbemvd A -G (Georg Krinzlein. Heinrich 
Creune and Max Thiele, inventors) Ger 517. ISM, June 7, 1P2S. See Bnt 313.094 
(C A. 24. 971) 

Dyes and intermediates- 1 G Faxbesivp A -G Bnt 337 .SGO Aug 20, 
1929 M on 06 ramie acids of 4,4'-diaminoduryl J.r-cjdobexaae art made by heating 
with oxalic aad (preferably in the presence of a solvent) parent substances such as 
4 t 4'-dianunodiphea)I-I,l'-cycIohcsane, 4 4'-diamino-3,3'-duneth> Idiphenyl l,t '-cyclo- 
hexane, 4 4'-diannqo-33'-dimetboxy-l,l’<yc]ohexane, 4.4'-dumino-3^}'-diethoxy 
1,1 '-cyclohexane, 4.4’-dianuno-3 3'-dichloro(or dibromo) 1.1 '-cyclohexane or 4.4'- 
diamino-3 3'-dimethyM* methykyclohexanc The raonoSxamic acids thus formed 
may be diaxobzcd and coupled with various components to form aro dyes (of which 
numerous examples are given) 

Dye mlermediates. I G FaxSenivo A -G Bnt 33S.240, Aug 27. 1929 
4 \ min odipheny lanunc deny*. substituted in the 3- or 4' positions or both, by alkyl. 
Cl or afhoxy groups are obtained by condensing a /-alky I . chloro- or atkoxy -substituted 
or an un substituted nitrosobenicne, with an o-alkyl , chloro- or alkoxy-substi toted or an 
unsubstituted mtrosobenzene (at least one nucleus being substituted) and reducing 
the product (suitably with I V’a sulfide) Several examples are given 

Dye intermediates. I G Farbekixd A -G Bnt. 33S314. Oct. 18. 1929. Urea 
denes, of the general formula (N'H— R— CO— Nil— R'— OH),CO (in which R and R’ 
are aromatic residues of the benzene or naphthalene senes which may contain substitu 
ents hut no free sulfonic or carboxylic aad group and in which at least one o- or p- 
position to the Off group is free) are made by condensing a diarylureadicarboxylic 
aad or the corresponding aad chloride in the presence of a dehydrating agent With an 
aminopbenol. Several examples are given fov producing intermediates, the alkali 
salts of which can be used for impregnating cotton goods for the production of axo dyes 
on the fiber. 

Dye intermediates. 1 G Farbbnikd A.-G Bnt. 337.563, Oct. 10. 1929 Axo 
and azoxy compds are made by reduction, in alk sola, of compds. of the general 
formula HO- aryl NHCO-aryl hO, (in which the aryl radical* may be the same or 
different and may contain further substituents, and o- or /-position to the Off group 
being free and the NO, group being in m- or /-position to the CO group) Glucose. 
Zn dust and N» sulfide am suitable reducing agents Several examples are given, and 
mtroaiy lacy lammophenols suitable for use as starting materials are made by con 
flensing m- or /-mtrobenzoic aad or their halogen, alkyl or alkoxy den vs. with an 
aminophenol or substitution product, which has a free o- or /-position to the OH group 
X. .;?IL mte ? ledl ‘ Uis - I G Farbektnd A-C Bnt 337,821, Aug 8. 1929 3 

MetlKreytetrahydTocarbaaole distd. over Pb oxide at 500-600* gives 3 bydroxytarb- 
azole and, similarly. 2-hydroxycarbaxofe is obtained from 2-ethaxytetrahydrocarbaxole 
The starting materials may be obtained by forming bydraxones from the alhoxyphenyl 
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hydrajinea and cyclohexanone* and effecting ting clwinr with H»80i to the corre- 
sponding tetrahydrocatbasole „ V1 

Dye intermediates. 1 0 I\»RK\i'n> A -G Ont So.. 903, Sept IS. 
Carboxylic acid* of aromatic dUralno coropd*. In which both amino groups arc Mtro* 
benroi lated or In which one amino croup U nitrobcntov lated and the other either 
unsubs-tituted or contain* a substituent which is easilv eliminated or id roononitro* 
bensov lated aminonitro compds . are subjected to a slight reduction such a* required 
to convert an aromatic r.itro compil into an ajo or aroxy compd, The resulting 
products may be diarottsed and coupled to form aro dees on the fiber with compd*. 
such as 1 pheny U» methv l-A-pyrasidone or 8 naphlhol Several examples are given 
for dicing \anous Yellow and ml shades 

Dyeing and renting fibers. I G l im\iM> \ G tl'twm Ilona and Mat 
Kerth. inventors' Ger 31-1.73$, Oct 31. 1107 t'o produce fast colors on tibcw, 
the fibers are treated with an an Ithioglvcol-a-catboxv he amide of the general formula 
lUNCORSClWXMl and an alkali Thus, cotton i> printed with a pa.tr contg 3- 
chloro-l methy Ibeniene'S-thloglvcolie ncld-2-catboxy lie amide, water, N’aOlI, alk 
thickening and gum The thickening contains gum and NaOH in the proportions 
1 10 Alter drying. the cotton is steamed, othliml and developed in a soin of K>* 
I'eCtW The resultuvg colors are fast Other examples ate given Cl t' <t «4, 78S 

Dyeing cellulose esters and ethers. J G lawMMv A G lint S.'iS,ftV\Ajiril 
9. P.Vhi IVep greenish vellovr tint* are produced on product* such as ■ acetate silk" 
t»v use of compels., non sutfunated in the nucleus, such as are obtainable b\ interaction 
<4 A-amuuvi.S naphthahe atihvdnde with hvdrsnne or a deriv or compd* of the same 
general type Cf l" 3 75, AX'? 

Dyeing cellulose derivatives. 1 G l win vino A G Get 3l4.*XN3, IVc 19, 
llUtt, In dyeing cellulose denv*.. alk\ latexl. an lated or a rally latod ethers or thio- 
ethers of the anthraqulnone senes, touts no addnl chromophone grx'ujvs. are used 
Thus acetate silk is colored golden vellow. greenish veltow and orange bv neutral 
soap paste* contg. resp, l.-t-dimethoxv*. l.-»„Mninethox\anthraqmnone and anthta 
quinone-l.-t-ditluoldimetln l ether 

Dyeing cellulose acetate Cron.1 1 1 Cxu* yto Celanese Corp- of America' 
U S, l,7W,Sfil\ I'eb 17 The material is treatesl with at least one ammo compil 
such as p-ammodipheny lamlne from an aq sohi and is then impregnated with a soln 
comprising an oxidising agent such a* a mixt contg NaCIO, ami then, without rinsing, 
subjected to aging in a warm mo»t atm 

Dyeing regenerated cellulose material*. lurnmu Cukmicu, I\iu-*rm*, I.Ttv, 
and R. I'KiCHTMVN 1'nl So8.Ul. July 8, 19->» Lewi d wings are pm! need by use 
of dyes of anv of the throe following characters (l) an anmiobemoy IphenyVenedi* 
amlue of the formula NlbCdUCONHCdUNH, or a homolog or suK-titutlou product 
of suitable character, tetruiotised and coupled with l mol ol a 3,8 , 1,8 or l,.Vanuno> 
najihthoL.uHomc or di sulfonic acid or a ,Y*sub»titutrd or a so ilenv. or ammwche 
arv l or aroy 1 deni , contg no external amino group, of 2.3,7-amhionaphtholsulfomc acid, 
and with 1 mol. of a colliding component other than 2,3,7-ammonaphthol'iilfonic 
acid or a monocyclic aryl deriv contg an external amino group. (2) an atinnoacet- 
amhde or a mtroaiuhne or a substitution product, dlarotired and courled with a compo* 
nent corresponding to one of those specified in "(1)" (which component, when a di* 
arotued arolnoacetanlhde is used, should not contain an acvlamino or unsnb>titutrd 
amino group, anil, when a diarotlred nitmanilinr is usesl, should not contain a mtro 
or unsubdituted amino group!, followed bv hydrolysis of the acylamino group or re- 
ihiction of the mtro group, diaiotimg of tbc amlnoaso product and coupling to a 
component such as the other components specified In ‘'(l)*'. or, (X) a diato compil 
Is coupled with an amine of the bensene series which comdes in P- position to the amino 
gToup, the aminoaso product i> condensed with a ruttobeiuoy l chloride, the mtro group 
is reduced, and the product Is dusotbed and couplexl with a 3,8 , 1,8. or 1,3-amino- 
naiditholsulfonk or -shsulfonie acid, or a A‘-substitnted or a so deriv. or a moooewlic 
ary 1 dem , contg. no external amino group, of 2.A.7 aroinonaphth,dsitl{,uilc acid. Nu- 
merous examples are giwn of ilyes suitalde for use on "viscose silk." Cf C. .1, 25, 

etc -‘ develoi-lng dyes. F.Kakkkr Rrit SX.8,012, Nov. SS, 
1 r ~‘ The material in the fonn of cops or transverse wound bobbins is introduced 
" «lh grounding liquor and subjected to a vacuum alter satn. 
with the liquid The vacuum is broken and the liquor removed, and, without removal 
Item the vessel, an intermediate dyeing is effected followed by development Various 
details of app. are described 
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Dyeing tart, hairs and feathers Karl Marx and EkJCIi LtitMAKN (to Genera! 
Aniline Works) U S 1.79 1 133. March 3 In contradistinction to 4 ammodiphenyl 
amine, the salts of the A’ substitutcd-4 ammodiphrn) la mines arc easily sol. in water, 
and they gi\ c good gray tints on (nrs. hair, feathers and the like. even when dyed from a 
join in hard water or from a join » tuch is alk a* from the presence of a small quantity 
of NHi Among the substanets which may be used are" 4 amino- ,\ -methyl* 
diphenylamine, 4 amino- A’-ethyldiphenylaroinc, 4 amino A^ propyldipheny famine, 4- 
aminoA’-butyldiphenylamine, 4 amino-A’ JicnzyldiphenyUtrnne, 4 aminoA-ethoiydi* 
phenyfanune or corresponding compds. with a substituent m the ^-position of the ben- 
zene nucleus The fur to be d} ed may be treated with a mordant. The A substituted 
amines may be manufd by subjecting the A' substituted diphenylamines to nitration 
and subsequent reduction 

Dyemg and printing textiles. I G Farbenivd A ~G. Bnt 337.81G, Aug. 13, 
1929 Acid amides or esters obtainable from vat dyes or their leuco compds. as de- 
scribed in Bnt- 324,119 (C A 24, 3380) or Unt 330.579 (C A. 24, 0032) are used for 
dyeing or printing and development is effected with alk. agents (some of which may be 
added to the thickening In printing cotton so that partial development is effected by 
moist steaming) Several examples are given. 

Dyemg and printing textiles. Manchester Oxide Co . Ltd Ger. 514,953. June 
29. 1923 See Bnt 296.530 (C A 23, 25S0) and Fr 656.827 (C. A. 23, 4350). 

Mordanting, weighting and metallizing textile materials, films, etc. British 
Cblanesb Ltd , W A Dicxib and F. B Hill. But. 337.813. Aug 7. 1929 Metals 
such as At. Sn or Zn or alloys of lake forming and other metals, are applied (inter- 
mittently or in the form of a pattern if desired) by an app such as a Schoop metallising 
app , to textile materials, films or the like and the metal may then be oxidized on the 
material if not sufficiently oxidised during its application In mordanting by this 
method, the dye may be applied before or alter the mordant or at the same time with it. 
as by spraying through a stencil In treating materials of cellulose esters or ethers, the 
dye is preferably used together with an org solvent Various details and modification* 
of procedure are described 

Coloring plastic masses or their solutions. I G Farbenivd A -G ( Werner 
Muller, Karl Holzach and Hans Krzikalla inventors) Ger 517,491, May 26, 1926 
Celluloid, cellulose esters or ethers, natural or synthetic resin* and other ptastic masses 
or their solns . are colored by incorporating into them sol Cr or Cu compds. of dyes 
particularly o hydroxyazo dyes Solas, in org johent* of the dye com pd and the 
celluloid, etc . may be mixed, or the materials may be kneaded together on rolls. Ex- 
amples are given. 

Acid baths in dyeing. I G Farbevtxd A -G (Josef Nusslein and Josef Sudler. 
inventors) Ger 514 SOI. May }/} 1920 Addti to 460,420 (C. A 23,529) Instead 
of the soap or Turkey red oil of 466.420, other soap like suhstaners are added to the 
dye baths Thus, a soln of olein in ethyl ether of polyglycolis stirred with isopropyla ted 
Na naphthalenesulfonate The product congeals into a clear soln and is used in acid 
dye baths Butylated naphthalenesutfonic acid or its salts, or sulfite cellulose lye 
may be used. 

Fabric printing machme. Join* Waldron Cow Ger 514.950. Aug 9. 1923. 

Dye vat and jigger apparatus. F Hewitt Bnt. 337,894. Sept. 12. 1929 Struc- 
tural features 

„„ 0 Apparatus for dyeing tubular packages of textile threads. J Brand wood Bnt 
338,134, Aug 7, 1929 Various details of construction and operation are desenbed 

Apparatus for dyeing thread or yarn m packages. Charles K. Dunlae (to 
Sonoco Products Co ) U S 1,793,736. Feb 2A Structural features 

Apparatus for passing woven fabnes through dyeing, washing or bleaching baths, 
ete. Charles G Hanhart (to Firbem Weidmann AG) US. 1,791.403, March 3 
Structural features. 

Apparatus for applying sizing, dyemg or dressing liquids etc., to, cellulose acetate 
®L2* lw 'F*na. Burnsn Celanese. Ltd . and TV I Taylor BnL 337.433, May 30. 
1929 Structural features 

a. Eduard Tscbornbr and Heinrich Ribs. Ger. 514.951. Aug 

, , ,, , c “ P r epd for cutting by treating the weft with an alk soap soln. 

NaAo^ HiOjisaddei SuUoaated ol1 * to whlc!l 60 oxidizing agent, such as NajBOi. 
fw 0° ws 14t wL!!i?^h_ C r :lilA and Leo KnOxos'cer. Ger 517,174. 
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applying a suspension of kaolin or BaSO, in glue- The treatment fa particularly In- 
- tended for theatrical accessories, decorations, etc. 

Retting flax with yeast and sulfurous add. Martin Waddell and Henry C. 
Watson. Ger 517,103, Oct 26. 1927. See U.S 1,703,812 (C.A. 23, 2582). 

Bleaching jute fiber, J. Berliners lad Bnt. 337.9SG, Nov, 22. 192a Jute 
fiber is moistened with acid such as a 2-3% HC1 sola, and treated with SOj at normal 
pressure to brighten its color while retaining its natural tint and gloss. 

Fibers. Firm a A Monforts Ger. 514, TOG. Nov. 27, 1927. Vara, cord, etc., 
made from hard fibers such as marnlla, etc, is smoothed and polished by treating 
with rubber or rubber soln . and with a mineral lubncant-such as talcum. 

Mercerning fabrics C Mocker. Bnt. 337,640, Dec. G, 1929 Thefahrics are 
subjected to a senes of baths of increasing concns and gradually decreasing temps., 
detd continuously by the shrinkage or elongation of the fabnc dunng treatment, 
maintained in era interflow to the movement of the fabnc and suitably replenished 
App is described 

Ztg-rag roller apparatus for mercerizing fabrics. O Hoffmann Brit. 337,712, 
March 10, 1930 Structural features 

Preventing creasing m liquid treatments of textile materials. Diuiisn Celanesb, 
Ltd. and G II Elus. Bnt 333,100, Aug 13, 1929 In treating materials such 
as those ol cellulose acetate or other cellulose esters or ethers made by dry-spinning 
processes, with scouring, dyeing or other liquids, in folded form as in winch machines, 
creasing is avoided by first wetting out the matenal thoroughly in open width form 
Various wetting agents are mentioned as suitable and this treatment may be combined 
with other treatments such as delustenng with a hot soap soln. 

Steaming printed textile fabnes. 1 G Farbenind A -G Brit. 33G.590, March 
18, 1929. A steaming process as described in Bnt. 333,873 (for reducing pnnted fabnes 
by passing steam from the lower part of a vessel up through the fabnc surrounded 
with a protective filling matenal such as sand) is applied to vanous pnnted or dyed 
fabnes 

Bleaching materials such as linen. O Hoffmann Bnt. 337,305, Feb 9, 1929. 
The material is uniformly and moderately moistened and then kept in constant and 
uniform movement (as by passing fabnc in a rig-tag path over rollers) while exposed 
to a low concn. of ozone (not over 2 g per cu m of air and preferably a much lower 
concn). App and vanous details of procedure are described. 

Delustenng artificial threads and filaments. Cocrtaulds. Ltd., and C. Diamond. 
Brit. 333,269. Sept. 16. 1929. Products such as those funned from cellulose acetate 
(suitably by dry spinning in acetone contg 1% of Arachis oil) are treated with aq 
soap soln. at or near the b p. 

Improving elasticity of knitted artificial silk fabrics, etc. Coufolastic Corf. 
Brit 337,400, Nov 2. 192S The matenal is stretched while moist (as after dyeing), 
in one direction, allowed to dry in stretched condition, and a sheet of rubber is vulcanized 
on one face of the fabnc. The material is suitable for making waist-bands, garters, etc. 

Waterproofing fabnes. British Celaotse. Ltd. Bnt. 33S.065, Jan. 15, 1929. 
A material suitable for raincoats or bathing-suit bags comprises a fabnc base having 
on it a layer of rubber corapn. and al«o a layer of a cellulose ester or cellulose ether 
corapn. together with a compatible synthetic resin Vanous examples of materials 
used are given, and plasticizers, colonng agents, etc., may be added. 

Waterproofing wool. Merkel & Kienun Ges. Bnt 33S.391, Dec. 13. 192S. 
Waterproofing is effected by treating the matenal first with an aq. emulsion contg. 
soap and aa oil or fat of amtnal cs vegetable ungm (suitably cfive cut) and then with a 
soln of salts of those metals the hydroxides and carbonates of which are insol or but 
slightly sol in water, such as A! formate, and subsequently heating to 60-80° for some 
tune. 

Carbonizing wool. I G Farbevivd A.-G (Albrecht Kittel. Carl Daimler and 
Gerhard Balle, inventors) Ger 517.201. Jan. 11, 1925 In carbonizing wool with 
H«SOi, an aromatic sulfonic acid having a tanning action, or a salt of such acid, is added 
to the bath A bath of lower HjSO< content than is usual can then be used. An ex- 
ample is given 

Forming yarns and threads of impregnated fibers. L. S. M. Lbjecne and J. E. C. 
Bos grand Bnt. 33S.331, Nov. 25. 1929 Fibers such as cotton, wool, silk, flax, 
netnp, ramie, etc., are impregnated with solas . suspensions or dispersions of materials 
such as rubber, rubber like substances or synthetic resins on the spramng-frame when 
tne fibers are in the roving stage and before twisting into thread. Numerous details 
ol app. and procedure are described. 
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Imitation linen, etc. r O Umnw. PM 3JWM. Aug 20 1020 Imitation 
linen to« eh. handkerchiefs, etc . are made liy pressing superposed layer* ol cellulose 
wadding material, which may be replaced wholly or in part hv Japanese yoshmo paper 
or the like some of the layers of which are impregnated more strongly than oUiert 
with waterproofing or sizing agents, etc., such as compns comprising cellulose esten, 
gelatin, glue paraffin oil or was, starch, bora*. Japan wax. casein, resin glue, etc . In 
various mists Goffering is usually effected simultaneously with the pressing 

Plaited fabric containing cellulose acetate yarns Camiiiv Part pus U S 
1,793,015, Feb 24 The material is subjected to a plaiting operation in the presence 
of a softening agent for the cellulose acetate such as aq acetone so In in order to render 
the plaiting permanent ... . „ 

Washing materials with soap-forming aubstances A Marquarijt and F \V al- 
ter Brit 338 121. Aug 8. 1020 In a combined soap forming and cleansing process, 
the materials of soap forming character are added together or successively to the wash 
without previous pressing into the articles to be washed and without pressing out of 
the liquid and ales . hydrocarbons, colloids, ferments, bleaching agents, etc , also 
may be added Carbonates may be used for saponifying fatty substances and for 
liberating gas which assists in the cleansing Numerous details and mollifications 
ol treatment are described Cf C A 24. 3809 

Edging fabrics to prevent fraying TrLLlE Miller 1 S 1.793 030. beh 24 
Various details are described ol a treatment involving the application of a melted 
material (such as a mixt of shellac, rosin, stearic acid and A1 bronze) to the edge of the 
fabric so that it serves as a hinder when it solidifies 

Material for “raequard" cylinder* of loom* Mr.es J Sumi and Herbert J 
Chtlsov (to Carolina Rubber Co) US 1,793,722, Feb 21 A compn is used 
formed of clean thin brown rubber 35, ZnO 10, “Dixie clay” 25, “Cycline oxl“ 3, lime R. 
an accelerator 04 and S 15 partj, cured hy heating Various details of manul are 
described 

Transferring pictures to fabrics. A Dengle* Bnt 337,877, Nov .3, 1928 
Pictures fast to light and to washing are apptied to fabrics by a transfer comprising 
a paper backing carrying a paste contg colors and mordants which onlv commence 
to interact under the influence of heat and moisture applied in the transferring K 
pcrcarbonatc may be added to a cooled sofn of gelatin and this soln added to an aq 
soln of com Na phosphate contg indigo Various other substances are mentioned 
which may be used 

Gasproof fabric suitable for aircraft gat tells Join B Flowers U S 1,793,075, 
Feb 17 Alternate layers of rubber cement and metal leaf are applied to a fabric 
and each Ia>er of cement is allowed to dry until tacky before applying the metal leaf 
and to harden before applying the next layer of cement The metal leaf is applied in 
sheets which are overlapped 

Treating fibrous materials with rubber, etc. F T. Lakey. Bnt 337.359. June 
19, 1929 Animal or vegetable fibers, either combed or in the form of batting, yam 
or doth arc clean'd, mordanted with a latex coagulating substance, and then treated 
with a natural or artificial dispersion of rubber which may he assned with linseed oil. 
and various compounding, pore forming or other substances for making artificial 
Icalhert, lire fabrics, fioor earenagr, insulation, etc Cf C A 24, 44nr. 
r. _ R , u )j b ”' c '>‘ted fabric. Join R Couture (to E 1 du Pont de Nemours A Co) 
u S 1,705 199, March 3 A material suitable for automobile tops comprises a textile 
fabric coated With rubber and provided with an overlying coating of baked petroleum- 
asphalt varnish Cf C A 24, 1 524 

Protein products resembling wool, hair, horn, etc Roc p’ applications ft be 
RFCIIFRCIIFS SCIEVTIFIOUFS FT ISDl’STRIELLES (R A R S I ) lint 338,015. NOV 
*4, 19-8 Materials such as gelatin, chondnn, albumin, casein and gclosc arc treated 
with an alkali or alk earth metal thiosulfate in the presence of an acid or salt (such 
a.s an abitni wKwh dcomqx*** LV.t LbvwsuWave auA Ubentte* S in a ctfftouWi or fmtVf 
divided state within the mass The material may be successively and alternately 
UeaUid with reagents of this character until the entire mass is insol in hot water and 
swells but little, and may be subjected to a preliminary treatment or subsequent treat- 
. lUl 5U ' lst ^ nces suc ** aJ formal Na borate, a dicbromate, picric or pyrogalJic 
acid, tannin or alum to impart insoly and impermeability to the material, and may be 
rendered more flexible by treatment with a final bath such as one contg glycerol, glycol, 
molas^s or a plasticizing agent Cf C A. 24, 3SC8 

n . P 55S22i* T 001, „ ,or * hair * etc -’ ,TDm "textile pests." I G Farbenjmo A G 
Bnt 33<,R23, Aug 8, 1929 The materials arc treated with solns ol os phenyl 
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caproyl pseud othiourca. as phenylvalerylthiourea, ace tylallyl thiourea or other thiourea 
denvs of the same general type 

Halogenated hydroxy-di- and tn-arylmethanes. I G Farbenind A -G. Bnt. 
337,832, Aug 9, 1929 Products suitable for mothproofing wool, furs, etc , are obtained 
by condensation of an aldehyde deriv in which the carbonyl O is replaced by alkyloxy 
or more or org acid residues, with a p halogenated phenol contg a free o-position 
to a OH group but which may be substituted in the other positions by ‘'indifferent'’ 
substituents such as halogens or alkyl groups The products may be used as addn« 
to dye baths Among the starting materials which may be used are (1) methylal, 
methylenediacetate or the dimetbylacetal of o cblorobenzaldehyde, condensed with 
/xhlorophenol, (2) 2.4-dichloropheno! condensed with the acetal-like chlorides and 
sulfates produced by adding benzal chloride, 2,6-dichlorobenzal chloride or 2-chIoro- 
benzal chlonde to HjSO <( (3) 2-chIoro-, 4-chloro-, 2,6-dichIoro-, 4-chloro-2-sulfo- or 
5-chtoro-2 sulfobenzal chlonde condensed with p-chlorophenol. 2,4 dichlorophenol or 
mixts of p-halogenated phenols (4) p-chlorophenol condensed with the chlonde 
obtained by treating o sulfobenzaldehyde with PCI, Condensing agents such as 
HjSO«, chlorides of Zn. Fc or A1 or a mixt of HCl and glacial HOAc may be used 
and the condensation may be effected in solvents such as PhCl or PhNOj 4 Chloro- 
and 5-ehlorosul f obe n za 1 de h ydes are prepd by treating the corresponding benzaldchyde 
with PCI, 

Sulfonated hydroxyarylraethanes I G Farbemind A -G Bnt 337,808, Aug. 
f», 1929 Hydroxy di and tn arylmethancs prepd as desenbed in Bnt 316900 ( C 
A 24, 1993), Bnt 313 161 (C A 25, 607) Bnt 330 893 and Bnt 330 894 (C A 24, 
0036), Bnt 335,547 (C A 25, 1687), Bnt 337,832 (preceding abstr ) and Bnt 338,126 
(following abstr ) are sulfonated (suitably in the presence of org solvents, and the 
products thus obtained may be used for protecting furs, wool, etc , from moths (being 
used conjointly with a dye bath if desired) Vanous details and examples are given 

Brominated and chlorinated o-hydroxy-di- and tn-arylmethanes I G Farbenind 
A.-G Bnt 338,126, Aug 9, 1929 Compds of this character are prepd by bromi- 
natmg or chlonnating the corresponding parent matenals, and are suitable for use in 
mothproofing wool, fur, hair etc , and for this purpose may be added to dye baths. 
Examples are given of the prepn of 2,2'-dihydroxy-5,5' dichlorodipheny (methane, 
2-hydroxy 3,5-dibromodiphenylmethane, 3,5-dichloro-2-hydroxydiphenyImethane and 
some similar compds 

Wetting agents. I G Farbentnp A -G Bnt 337,737, Apnl 27, 1929 Mono- 
amines contg only one hydroxyalkyl group and free from aromatic gToups are condensed 
with aliphatic carboxylic, sulfonic or sulfonated carboxylic adds contg at least 8 C 
atoms or their esters or halides (at a temp above 100* when the free adds or their esters 
are used) and the products may be treated with alkylating agents and (being usually 
basic m character) may be converted into salts with aads Numerous details and 
examples are given for prepg compns which may be used as wetting, emulsifying, 
cleansing and dispersing agents in the textile industry, etc Cf C A. 24, 1947, 4906 

Apparatus for degreasing clothes by treatment with solvents. Maurice DeW 
Hirst (one half to Leroy A Goodwin) U S 1.795,170, March 3 Structural features 

Bag filter for filtering garment-cleaning solvents or other liquids. Anton L 
Dorfner U S 1,794.281. Feb 24 

Apparatus for purifying garment-cleaning liquids by materials such as saponifying 
agents and water. Clarence V Fuqua (to Cleaners Equipment Corn U S 1.793.- 
475, r eb 24 Structural features 
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Additional field tests on quick-dxymg paints. H A Gardner and L P Hart 
Am Pamt 6* Varnish Mfrs' Assoc Circ No 377, 113-9(1931) —The formulas of 20 
more paints supplementing those reported in C A 2S, 1104 are given G G S 
Rapid methods for detecting with organic reagents the metals used in the paint 
mdustry. Hans Scheiber Farbe u Lack 1931, 111-2— Methods are compiled for 
the detection of Fe, Al, Mn, Co, Zn and Mg G G Sward 

on ,Ef pe £ enccs m P aintin £ ^Cades (plaster). Hans Wolfe. Farbe u Lack 1931, 
99-100 —Regardless of the type of material (aq or non aq ) used to paint plaster! 
water must be excluded after the coating is m place. If water does not destroy Hie film 
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itself it promotes efflorescence. permits growth of molds, collection of soot, etc. Spray- 
lne a painted surface with a colloidal soln of paraffin (Schmidts enwastic process) 
is effective in excluding water ° » G f S trnJvJw 

The preparation of precipitated white lead with high hiding power. A. I Kocav 
Fartvn Zlt 36, 82G-S(W31) —White had prepd by pptn from a basic lb aerate 
sola by CO, is low in hiding power because of the formation of considerable I'bUJ„ 
When CO, is passed through a basic lead acetate soln , 2I’b(OU), PbCO, is formed in 
the early stages Later I’bCO, is at>o formed at the expense of some of the basic 
carbonate already formed If the process w stopped in the early stages a pigment of 
high hiding power is obtained This ppt may be removed and the process repeated 
several times Hiding-power values for the pigment obtained in the improved manner 
ranged from 22 4 to 39 J sq cm /g as compared with 15 3 sq cm /g for the complete 
pptn method The sp gr ranged from 5 95 to 0 58 , G ~ Sward 

The red lead question A \ Blom For6rn-7fi 36, 1015-0(19311 — The reaction 
of linseed oil w ith red lead is gov cmrd not only by the particle sire and percentage of FbO, 
but also by the cryst structure of the PbO £. g , flat plates and spheres arc less 
reactiu than irregular crystals or clusttrs Tlie form which u ideal for non reactivity 
is a Lemal of I’bO surrounded by small spheres of I’b,O t G G Sward 

Adulteration of red lead and chrome green. I’. Dinslagr ano B Stemvel, 
Pharm Zlt 76, 2G2C1931) —Red lead (minium) was found ndmued with heavy spar 
(UaS0<) colored with an amhne dye Chrome green (normally a mist of oxides of 
Cr) earned PbCrO, and IlaSO, '7.0 E 

The colorimetry of pigments and a suggested acale of fastness. G V. New, 
G S. Disney and l) L. Tillbard J Oil cr Colour Client Asm 14,3-13(1931) — 
A method for quantitatively measuring the extent of failing of colored surfaces is 
The color quality before and after fading is located on the trichromatic cotor chart. 
The length in color triangle units (C. T U ) of the line connecting these loci is then 
plotted against the time ol lading In most comparisons brightness need not be con 
sidered Colors of different hues, satn and brightness may lie directly compared 
According to their fastness pigments and dyestuffs may be placed in 10 or more groups, 
group 1 being the most stable w ith a fading line of l to 1 33 C T U.foe 75 hrs ' exposure 
to a C are. The lengths of the fading lines of successive groups beat a ratio ot 3 4 
Fxamples of the fading of red pigments diluted with white pigments arc given The 
study of the color characteristics of pigments is best made at a dilution of 0 parts 
of diluent The medium recommended is a 1% soln of gelatin in 11,0 in such quantity 
that not more than 0 5% of the film is gelatin A discussions follows. G G S 
Fastness ol pigment finish to rubbing M C. Lams and R. Denver- J Intern 
Soc Leather Trades Chem 15, 107-13(1931) — The w-hole question of the manuf of 
pigment finishes is critically considered Suitable grinding media for pigments are 
soap solns., sulfonated oils, and solubilized mineral oils, pigments ground in soap soln 
possess exceptional covering power and stability in suspension Pigments should 
not be allowed to dry before mixing with the binder NII.OII is preferred to borax or 
soda for dissolving casein or shellac to be used as a binder, since the excess Nils is evapd 
on drying and the resulting deposit is more waterproof Since a finish contg only 
shellac-casern ammonia pigment would be too brittle, various gums arc added Casein 
(and other protein hinders) are made tasol by HCHO, but the resulting finish is brittle, 
and available softening agents are not very satisfactory Tunc oil seems to be an 
excellent binder The following tentative procedure is suggested Add 100 parts 
tung oil to 10 parts soap dissolved in 250 parts water (not over GO*), emulsify, let stand 
24 hrs , add 250 parts 11,0, emulsify add 100 parts dry pigment and grind until the 
pigment is sufficiently fine Mix this pigment emulsion with (1) a soln contg 15% 
casein and 1 % com NII.OH. (2) a 10% soln of glue and (3) gl> cerol, in the proportions 
15 30 25 8 Sterilize with about 0 13% nitrobenzene. Apply by spraying, and top 
off with HCHO soln If p Merriix 

Pigments and lacquers from organic coloring materials. A Sander Industrta 
chimtea 5, 1490-5(1930) — A bnef summary of the history, classification, theory, 
prepn , use and analysis of org dyestuffs A \V- Covtieri 

Reactions between inorganic basic pigments and linseed oil. K Ckarisius A nd 
E Kindscmer FarhenZti 36,780-3(1931), d C A 24, 3913-4 —Equal apparent 
vols of ZnO. basic Pb carbonate, basic Pb sulfate, highly disperse red lead, ordinary 
red lead and litharge were each suspended m raw linseed oil in the absence of air. The 
reaction of the oil with the pigments was essentially the same as m systems in which 
air was not excluded, nr . large amts of metal were found in the oil m ordinary red 
lead and litharge and relatively small quantities in the other pigments G O S 
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Some properties of pigment-oil pastes. W. Droste. Farbn-Zl[ 35, 916-S 
(I«31) , cf. C. A 25, Sol. — The relationship between the oD absorption of pigments and 
the consistence of point is reviewed. G. G^Swari* 

Application of a few conoid-chemical methods of investigation to the drying of lin- 
seed oil. II TREVNOual and H W Albc Z. oegrtr Cher ». 44, 56-t>0{1931)^ — 
Depolarization espts- as well as 'Teosity measurements and ultmnucroscopic examn. 
«how that at a low drying rate colloidal properties are not obtained in pore or siccative 
linseed oil. H. Stoertx 

The drying tune of Lnseed ©3. J Rinse Om IlVfl.VflJ2S, 131-2!193I).- — The 
mduence of "the humidity and other factors of the atm. on the drying brae of linseed oil 
is discussed F. Schotte 

Timr-oil tree. WrmoN Newell, Harold Mowrv and R. M Barnette. Fla- 
Agr EipL Sta.. Ball 221, 5-453(1930). cf C A 24, 1520 —The Fla. acreage in timgoil 
trees is about 5000 The fruits on eramn. gave 55% halls, 45% meat. 49% oil in the 
meat and 32-9% of oil in the seeds. Fully matured and thoroughly air-dried fruits 
consist of appro .t 56% seed and 44% bulls. The tree thrives best in an add, well- 
drained «oiL Lad of N in the soil is the principal limiting growth factor in Fla. but 
a well-balanced mired fertiliser gives mar growth and nelds of nuts. A tung-oU 
expression plant is located at Gainesville The oil is graded as cold Pressed Fla. No 1 
and Fla. No- 2 The appearance of the former is pale and dear with a Sp gr. at 15.5* 
of 0.941, aad no. 0 5, sapon no. 193.S, I no. 166, A S. T M. heat test 10.75, and 
1.519 IIclL and pomace r emain after extn. of the oiL Pomace contains about 6% 
of N and compares favorably with castor-bean pomace as a fertiliser The hulls con 
tain a little N and Hand are valuable chiefly as a mulching material. Fofrcmw4 mnexf . 
the oil gives a dearer and faster dmng finish than the ordinary imported Chinese oiL 

C. R. Fellers 

Reactivity of mineral embers with oils. A. Eibner. Richard Schwarz and E. 
Rossmann FcrVs Ztg 35, 962-4. UXX5-7. 1046-9(1031) — The fortaation of soaps 
in miats. cf pigments and dmng oils is usnally dee to the presence of the original 
fatty acids. Only a few pigments, e g , red lead, are able to react with glycerides 
under the conditions of storage and drying usually prevailing The principal require- 
ment i» an elevated temp If a reaction does occur, the products are mixts. of normal 
soaps and raised glycerides of the metal, the so-called aggregates. Such a reaction 
should cot be called sapon. With 2 umbers, co reaction toot place with either linseed 
oil or poppyseed oil until resuis were added. This indicates greater reactivity of resin 
adds than of fattv aads. Metal aggregates improve not only the drying but also the 
durability of paints. Under certain conditions linseed and poppyseed oils, and pre- 
sumably all other drying oils, yield HjO-*olub!e crysh com pits, of a peroxide nature 
With further oxidation, the crvrt. character is destroyed. Such a reaction in the drying 
of oils is contrary to Auer’S theory. G. G. Sward 

Lacquer poisoning. G Ohxesorge- Dm. red nVcAicfc-. 56, 961-3(4930). — 
Several cases of poisoning among workers in a hat factory were traced to the ertv'n ef 
let ’ccklfMiiar.e. Arihcr Gkollman 

Nitrocellulose lacquers in the wood-working industry. Prillwttx. Ai.'row&'aiur 
2, S-10(1P31). E. M. Semites 

Alcohol-solnble nitrocellulose. Hans Wout and B Rosen. Forhm-ZIg 35, 
964-6(1931) — Tbe hardness, abrasion resistance, tensile strength, elongation and 
resistance to pressure of a no. of alc.-soL tutrcceUnloses were detd. Better prop erti es 
were exhibited by those samples possessing the highest viscosities. G G. Sward 
New method for examination of pictures. A. M. de Wild. Chert. nVriS’ud 2S, 
(49-3 4), cf C. A . 24 , T3? — Asammsrv of theoc«ntifi.orarthv)dAvf yaetere rmnn. 
developed daring the List 3 veare. Chem. analysis can deti with certainty the period 
m which a pamting was made. Rontgen-ray examn. is a valuable method for the de- 
tection of technical particulars about a certain painter. The method of magnified 
photographs and photography with grating light need too much cf a subjective interpre- 
tation yet to give conclusive and convincing results. E_ Schotte 

, tile roughness of a surface. K. Wcrth. Fsrien - Ztg . 35, S75-6 

(lPol) — Since the amt of pamt required to cover a surface depends upon the roogb- 
ne^as well as the porosity, a method cf detg roughness is desirable. W. does this by 
making an impression of the surface on tmiofl. G. G Sward 

Rosm csed to produce rosin oiL V. E. Grotusch. Prx. Ars- Sac. 
-Lj.erjhii 30, Pt. II. S34-S(1930).— Rosia oil is produced by distg 6500-12.0CO lb. 
of roam _ usually of a dark or opaque grade, in a cast Fe or steel sfalL Water is first 
liberated. Rosm spirits (pinolm) begin to distil at 160', “light oil” at 200% "kidney 
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oil ' at 2V>* and * bloom ml at 270*. The "kidney 01J It I be root! valuable fraction 
It it used in the manuf ol greases and printing in Vs and may be redittd to give the 
higher grade oils Other uses of rosin oils are listed ' Synthetic" rosin mis arc solns 
of rosin in mineral oils H ^ Salzbe*0 

Rosin in the manufacture of rosrn esters Srrriirv rtancocK Troc Am Sot 
7Vi/tnf Materials 30, Tt II, 70W(1M0) — ’ The discuss, on is limited to ester gum. 
its history and manuf , and the properties of rosfrt wfircTt arc important in it e rmnv! 
Wood oil-ester gum combinations ore popular because they require relatively little 
time to age Clean rosin of a clear grade having a high m p and acid no is desirable in 

manuf g ester gum H ^ 

Testa on oil cloth and artificial leather. R Hrssr A'lpcrfi’/uj’air 2, f- 8(1011) — 
Detailed methods of proximate analysis are given I’ M Svmvhs 

Rosin as a linoleum component M K RA*r free Am Sot Testing .Materials 
30, Vl II, RCtt~fi(l<no) —Since 1W the use of rosin by the linoleum industry has 
increased by 31% At present this industry ranks fourth in the consumption of rosin 
Linoleum cement, which is made from wood rosin, accounts for l>n% ol the total rosin 
used bv the industry The remainder gum rosin goes Into lmolium paint Linoleum 
binder consists of ox, third linseed oil rosin and other resins The rosin serves as a 
solvent Inr the oxidized Oil, lta solvent power being greater the higher its acid no A 
rosin of very high acid no cannot be used however, because of its high m p and sus- 
ceptibility to attach by alkali The presence of rosin in the binder gives it heat sensi- 
tiveness enabling it to be worked under the compounding machines Rosin also 
serscs to keep the finished hnolriim in n llixiblc condition Substitutes for rosin arc 
deficient in this stabilizing effect H K Saiinran 

T ere, exphr/na sxd .tw.V.V kscsrAr rnsik awVe * ttHuhtv hceiucrr (C/Krterr) 7# The 
resms of jack pine (PuiiupsI 23. Solvents (Duxrass) 2. Solvents for resins (Gcr 
pat (517,097) 13. Aryfammoanthraqurnone* (djes for resins and larni'hcs} (Ilnl pal 
338412125 Coloring plastic masses or their solutions (Oer pat M7, 491)25. Sjnthctic 
rubber ffor addition to pamts or lacquertj fflrit pat .333,1. IS) 30 Discharge device 
lappxratus for atomizing paints with CO,] (U R pat l,7m,l8fi) t 

Riancmt, Causto Celluloseesterlacke Revised German ed by Adoll Weihe 
Rcrlin J Springer 328 pp Round, M 22 50 Reviewed in Chem Trade J. 88, 201 
(1OT11 

Paints A Rotles Rnt 117.523. Sept 5, 1929 Paints which dry rapidly are 
made by heating, drying or semi drying oils such as linse r d. poppvseed or wood oils, 
with tnrtal oxides such as those of Zn or Ti, to about 100-1 50* until a pasty product 
is formed and mixing the latter with solvent and pigments Resins may be added 
p »mts containing finely divided metals L V Abasis (to Itntish Thomson 
Houston Co . Ltd ) RnL 337,082. Jan 11. 1920 Metal powdirs such as A1 Zn. 
Cu alloys (bronzes). Ag or Au arc suspended in a soln Comprising a volatile solvent 
and a synthetic resin compn such as one formed from glycerol, phthalic anhydride, 
linseed oil fatty acids, wood oil resin and diethylrne gh-col l'amts thus formed 
contg 7n or A1 may be applied to base metals such as i ron or Cu and the 2n or A1 
subsequently alloyed with the coated base metal surface by heating 
•» iovo***™* f0r BUM 8 Ingredients of paints, etc. 1 1 Hrenov lint- 337,915 Oct 
.. e . . "J 51 '"? 18 to be mixed are passed under pressure through a pipe contg a 

roll of metal net (suitably of 2V-35 mesh and about a meter long) 

Pigment. Roc amok tour i/ind chim A IUu> Swiss 1 41.8811 Aug 21 1028 
A colored pigment is prepd by mixing chalk or other similar Ca cnmpds with the azo 
dye produced by the action of C0C! t on the sapond dye from the dnzotized P toluene- 
°L 1 .S-» m ’ r 'onaphthoI-3 fi disulfomc acid and crcsidinc, M.VMe 
V>ieUHNM,)UH, The resulting pigment is red and has good light , water- and weather- 
resisting power Fxamples are given 

c - k de piKment Julius Laux (to I G Tar benmd AG) US 1,793 041. 

24 , , An rntra compd such as PhNO. is reduced with Te and an aq solo 

“Js a * le3St 25% of a salt of an org ammo compd such as phMH, HC1 and the re- 
h5 Sl M d ? ', 5 Lb' aromatic ammo compd produced and is pun- 

sueh 0 Y , AnA 8 U ^ S relates to a process m wh, ch an aromatic rutro compd 

O mols of an?' A “7 * q of ac,tl such at HCl contg at least 

- mols of anhyd acid in 1000 parts of soln , insufficient m quantity to dissolve the Fe, 
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the sludge formed being sepd from the resulting amino compd. and punfied by washing. 

Drying oil, Iryik W HuMniRBY (tollercules Towder Co) U S 1,703.220, Feb 
17. A drying oil suitable for use instead of linseed oil comprises a polymerized terpcne 
product com posed mainly of polymers having a higher b p range than that of the polymer 

Modifying the physical properties c! fatty oils. L Am Bnt. 337,730, April 24, 
1920 For producing a modified product sol. in a desired org solvent for the inanuf 
of "leather cloth," lacquer or tarnish, the fatty oil is treated with a modifying agent 
insol in the selected solvent, and there is heated with the material over 2% of a soly - 
promoting agent such as phenols or ketones, e g , linseed oil heated with CaOi and 
ZnSOi produces when the product is dissolved in turpentine a varnish too viscous for 
use, but a suitably reduced viscosity may be attained by adding about 4% of o-mtro- 
phenol or benzoic acid to the modifying agents The modified products may be used 
as softening agents with nitrocellulose Products sol in scetone or benzene are ob- 
tained by heating castor oil with LijCOi or I.I sulfite to which p-cresol has been added. 
Ct C A 24, 2910 

Varnish. ‘'CiRtNB-WERKi!” Josef Lorpnz & Co Swiss 142,107, April 18, 1029 
A weather- and acid-proof varnish is made by pulverizing a composition made from 
several varieties of wax. cold-emulsifying with a dry vegetable oil and mixing with a 
soln of Co linoleate in dry vegetable oil and a wax solvent Thus, bees-, camauba, 
mineral and shellac wax arc ground up and emulsified with linseed oil A paste of Co 
linoleate and linseed or wood oil and C*H« is then added 

Varnish bases. BAKEtrrE GmbH (Fntz Seebach, inventor) Ger 517,440, 
Feb 20, 1929 Phenol aldehyde condensation products capable of being hardened arc 
combined with partly or completely oxidized drying oils The materials may be 
combined in soln and the solvent then evapd The process may be effected in the 
presence o! an O-carner, and the oil may be oxidized in situ Examples are given 
Lacquers. Kazuo Takemura and Kazue Oiwa Ger 517,349, Aug 15. 1920 
Nitrocellulose is dissolved in AcOAm, EtiO and acetone, and the soln is dild with 
EtOH and Bu tartrate K 4 Fe(CN)« and powd bamboo cane are then incorporated 
Oil lacs. I G Farbemvd A -G (Karl Ott and lianas Bernard, inventors). 
Ger 614,914, Sept 11. 1927 See Fr. 660,748 (C. A 24, 262) 

Non-inflammable nitrocellulose lacquer. Markus Thau. U S 1,703,726. Feb 
24, CC1« is added to a soln of nitrocellulose in a solvent mixt such as BuOAc and 
turpentine 

Coating sheet materials such as wallboard with enameL John W Cowell. U. S 
1,703,437, Feb. 17 Mech features 

Coating metal foil. Stainolfabrix Burcdorf A G Brit- 338,340, Oct 9, 1929 
Sn or other foil is coated with a soln of nitrocellulose in Ft lactate and ale , an ale 
shellac soln and castor oil, with or without AmOAc 

Impregnating porous materials. Adolf Kanzok. Swiss 141,109. Jan 2, 1928 
The materials are soaked in a liquid contg a phenolic soln of a substance which will not 
react with the phenol on forming synthetic resin, hut which will promote the polymeriza- 
tion of the phenolic resin Thus, wood is steeped in a mixt of aldehyde-NHj and cresol 
and heated to about 160® The aldehyde and cresol form a synthetic resin which later 
polymerizes under the contact action of the NHi 

Films of cellulose esters or ethers, etc., suitable for tipping cigarets. Ciibmi*ciir 
Fabrik von Heypbn A-G Bnt 337.501. Feb. 15. 1029. Thin bands are formed 
comprising 2 continuous layers of cellulose esters or ethers such as cellulose acetate 
and ethyl or benzyl cellulose or the like, one layer contg a pigment such as a metal 
powder while the other layer contains a material such as powd magnesia, hthopone. 
powd cellulose or corlc which enhances its affinity for adhesives Various details of 
manuf. are described 

Revivifying decolorizing clays containing rosin impurities. Robert C. Palmer (to 
Newport Co ) U. S 1.794,537, March 3 Clay such as that which has been used for 
purifying rosin is treated with a mixt of ale, and an org. solvent such as petroleum 
naphtha to dissolve the impurities m the clay, and the soln. thus formed is displaced 
from the clay with an org ale solvent such as a further quantity of petroleum naphtha 
Revivifying fuller’s earth contaminated with rosin impurities. Robert C. Palmer 
U. S 1,794,539, March 3 Fuller’s earth which has been used as a filter for purifying 
rosin is washed with a soln of a rosin solvent such as petroleum naphtha and an org 
revivifying liquid such as acetone having a high miscibility with the rosin solvent em- 
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M ard at least moderate miscibility with water at the temp of the process (whai 
cm v be about 63*) Mention m made of various other solvents which mar be used. 

Removing water from fcSer 1 * earth such *• that used for punfymg rosin. Robett 
C pAtarc* and John L. Beat.* U S 1.7-M.W». March 3 The material « treated 
with a substantially anhyd. liquid immisable with water such as petroleum naphtha 
at a temp (suitably about 130-150*) above the normal initial b p of the liquid and 
under procure, ard the pres«tne is then reduced to vaponre part of the anhyd. bquid 
tog»thet with the water contained in the earth 

Casings of weighing apparatus formed of resmocs material. C. F . M. van Eeexec. 
Bnt. 333 424, Jin 11. 1*W» Casings of weighing app are formed wholly or W part 
of molded natural or synthetic resin cotnpn which may comprise a ftllint of wood Soar, 
asbestos or linen or other fabric. Various details of manuf and construction are 

R ef.cn g wood-rein. Wnxi Som.Ttr (to A Schnltie ft Co ) U. S. 1,793.967, 
Feb 21 Reyn obtained from dead trees is distd in a high vacuum (of 8 nun. Hj or 
less) in th* absence of foreign ga*es 

Modifying the properties of res.es. 1. Atm. Bnt. 337,733, April 24, 1929 *o 
a procers such as is described in Bnt. 321.724 (C A 24. 2TW) for modifying the pby*. 
properties cf resins contg high mol. org acids, such as colophony or ester gum -the 
resins are heated urder atm. or higher pressure with org compds. of the O acidr of S 
or their Cl den VS such as aromatic sulfonic acids or chlorides. The material rich as 
colophony or ester gum may. e g . be heated at 2SW/ 1 )* in an open vessel with p- 
toluenesulfonyl chloride. 2.3-dichlorobenzcce*ulfowe aad, /J-napbthol-3.6.8-trisulfonie 
acid or rulfosahcytic aai The products are either viscous cuts or are brittle solidr and 
may be used in Nniuhi They may be subjected to a supplementary gas treatment 
or to eradiation- Bnt 33 7,734 rafales Jo the modification of the phys. properties 
of fats, fatty oils of fatty aad* by heating ard dispersing in them modified lsoeoCoids such 
as those prepd. by beating with amines (Bnt 337.732. following abstr ) or with crjtnpds. 
comprising an org residue united to an inorg acidic residue (such as benienesulf omc 
aadf as described in Bnt 321,724 (C A 24, 2W) or with water msoL cornpd*. as 
described in Bnt 321,725 (C. A 24, 2°04). or by treating an aq join, of the salts of 
anuses such as benzidine or bta nisi dine with a soap sola- of high mol org acids. The 
products may be irradiated with ultra violet or x rayt. treated with gases such as SOi 
or X. and may be vulcanized, they are suitable for nrnuh at ntbber-iubliilitlt man*]. 

Modifying isocollouJs for varnish or rubber-substitute Manufacture, etc. L. Acte. 
Bnt 337,732. Apnl 24. 1225 Materials such as 1 need or China wood oil or their 
fatty acids are heated to above 250* (or thickened oils or tung oil to above 200*) 
with 2-10% of a primary aromatic diamine or a monoamine of high mol. wt or both, 
such as m phenylenediamioe. p-tolyI*uediam'ne. 6 naphthylamine or p.p '-diamines 
such as jft.^'-diamiBodiphenylaiDme or B.p'-diamiaodipheBylurea. Various other sub- 
stances may be added and the pTodjcts may be vulcanized with or without use of an 
accelerator or activator Cf C A 24. 2 **41 

Moddymg natural and artfcul resms. L. Am. Ent 337,750, April 24. 1929. 
Various materials such as colophony or ester gum are heated under less than atm. 
pressure with metal free inorg S compds. such as S chloride, chlorosulfomc aad. H1SO4. 
or sulfuryl or thiouyl ehlonde (suitably at a temp of about 290-300*) The products 
thus formed are brown viscous oils or semi-solids suitable for use in varnishes and may 
temgagdw*. ultraviolet or x rays or mixed with Vetones. phenols, etc. Cf 

Synthetic ream from xylenols and furfural. Em. E Novotny {to John S. Stokes). 
U S I 793.715, Feb 24. In making a potentially reactive resinous product, a mtxt. 
of the ujgreiLents is heated to above 100* and the water of soln. and of reaction is re- 
moved substantially as fast as it is vaporized while the reactive ingredients are returned 
to the zone of reaction, aad a methylece-contg hardening agent such as formaldehyde 
u combined with the reaction product Cf C A 24,5173 

Synthetic rwms. Casleton Eixes (ta EThs-Ecretet Coy \j S. Ech. 

■*7- A chlorination product of toluene, chlorinated tn the side chain and contg beezo- 
tnehlonde is caused to react on a phenol in the presence of a ehlonde of Fe or A1 to 
produce a resinous product, and the latter is acted upon with about 10% of CltjO 
IhS- 1,793.311 relates to products simiUriy formed with the further addition of 
genertU character 4140 reSaita to details of procedure of processes of the same 

Synthetic resins. British Goanese. Lid, Bnt 338,002. Nor. 17. 1928. A 
totnenesudonami de-aldehyde condensation product is further condensed with a toluene- 
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sulfonamide, and an addn. of 6-10% urea may be made to the initial materials, and 
the reaction may be effected in the presence of a catalyst of acid or alk. character or in 
the absence of a catalyst- The products are suitable for use in lacquers, plastic compns., 
etc., together with cellulose den vs , other synthetic resins, natural resins, solvents, 
plastifiers, modifiers, etc., various details and examples being given both of the prepn. 
and use of the products Cf C A 24,2317. 

Synthetic resins. British Celanese, Ltd Brit 338,02-1, Dec. 6, 1928. Resi- 
nous products prepd by condensing a tolutnesulfonamide-aldehyde condensation 
product with a toluenesulfonamide, as described in Bnt. 338,002 (preceding abstr.) 
are modified by further condensing with an aldehyde, e g , a benzene-insol product 
formed as described in Bnt 338,002 may be heated with formaldehyde soln under 
reflux at 120-150* to form a non resinous product which is converted into a benzene-sol. 
resin by heating at 130-150* in an open vessel 

Synthetic resms. Wilfred S Rotoera. Stanley Blyttien and Henry R. 
Gillespie Ger 517.251, Feb IS, 1926 Hydrophobe resin* are prepd by warming 
urea or a urea denv with an aldehyde, particularly CILO, for a short time, treating 
the primary condensation product so obtained with an org compd capable of con- 
densing with the aldehyde in an aad medium, t g , PhOII or thiourea, and then heating 
the mixt in the presence of free II ions until the resin ppts from the mixL on cooling. 
The mixt. may be neutralized or rendered feebly allc before cooling Examples are 


Synthetic resins. I G Fardenind A -G Brit 338,109, May 9, 1929 Cyclic 
hydrocarbons contg at least one aromatic nucleus but having no olefinic side chains, 
*uch as benzene, naphthalene or tetrahydronaphthalene, or their alkylated, halogenated, 
nitrated, alkloxylatert or carboxylic ester denvs , are condensed with diolefins such 
as 1,3-butadiene, isoprene or 2,3-dimethy! 1,3-butadiene, in the presence of anbyd. 
inorg halides which evolve heat on contact with water such as AlCli, ZnClj, FeCIj, 
B chloride or B fluonde, or of “ansotvo” aads derived from such halides, such as complex 
compds of the halides of Zn, Ca or Mg with HOAe Products are obtained suitable 
for use in lacquers, etc , and several examples are given 

Synthetic resins. I G Fardenind A -G (Friedrich Fncfc, inventor). Ger. 

617,430, Dec. 29, 1928 Resins are prepd by condensing urea with CHtO in the pres- 
ence of aryl ethers of gIycol3 or polyglycols, or lower fatty acid esters of such ethers. 
About 0 5 mol of glycol deriv may be taken for each mol of urea. Examples are 
given Cf C A 25, 835 

Synthetic resins. I G Fardenind A-G (Leo Rosenthal, inventor). Ger 

617,477, May 1, 1928 Resins are prepd by treating crude solvent naphtha, alone or 
contg phenols or naphthols, with compds of BF, and fatty acids. The reaction 
may be effected by gradually adding about 3% of a BF r fatty aad compd to crude 
solvent naphtha while stirring and preventing rise of temp above 70*. The products 
are colorless or nearly so, and are useful as varnish bases Examples are given 

Apparatus for cutting thin sheets from a heated block of fully hardened artificial 
resin. Hbrold A -G Brit 337,530, Sept. 13, 1929. Structural features. 

Urea-formaldehyde resins. Toledo Scale Mfc Co Brit. 337,357, April 27, 
1029. Urea and CHjO are caused to react in aq soln to form an initial condensation 
product, the soln is coned , a condensation product of a "polybasic’' aad and a poly- 
hydne ale is then added and the soln is further coned In the initial condensation, 
the pn may be adjusted to from 5 to 6 by adding triethanolamine, and after such con- 
densation the Pit may be increased to 7 or 8 Suffiaent of the "polybasic aad’’-poly- 
hydne ale condensation product may be added to lower the to 3 5 ta 5 0 av.d the 
mixt, may be dried by heating tn vacua and may be molded under pressure and cured 
by heating. Thiourea may be substituted for part of the urea Cf C A. 24, 6041. 

Linoxyn or similar material. Victor Sciiolz (to Atlas Ago Chemische Fabnk). 
U. S 1,794,325, Feb 24 Oil such as linseed oil is preliminarily converted into a jelly 
by heating and blowing with air and is then subjected to a kneading process to give 
the product a fine crumby, flaky, yellowish opaque character Cf C A 24,2316 

Decorating linoleum and similar materials. II. W. Prentis (to Armstrong Cork 
Co). Brit. 338,205, Oct. 9, 1928 Various cnech features of operation are described 
Forming color patterns on linoleum, felt, oil cloth, etc. T. C McCarthy (to 
Armstrong Cork Co)- Bnt. 337,924, Nov 21, 1928 Various details are given of 
procedure for successive color applications Cf. C A. 24, 2623 

Floor covering. Julian T. Baldwin (to Sandura Co.). U. S 1,793,666. Feb. 24 
A thin sheet material such as paper is placed on a supporting base such as a linoleum 
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or felt base with an intervening cementing material 
shellac or ester yum, a plasticiter for the rain inch as 
such as montan wax, rubber or oil and the product 
such as a pigmented resin oompn and an orrlpny 
such as a shellac varnish contg a plasticuer U S 
material prepd by mixing body ingredients such as 
with a binder such as a resin and plastiarer and 
pressure to a fibrous support such as textile fabnc 


comprising a resin such as rosin, 

. dieth) 1 phthalate and a "•modifier” 
is provided with a decorative coat 
transparent wear resisting coating 
1,793.007 relates to floor covering 
cork, wood flour, starch or rubber 
affixing the resulting mixt under 


S7-FATS, FATTY OILS, WAXES AND SOAPS 


B SCHEXCBEL 

K new method for determining iron In fats and soaps. O Hacex Setfensteder- 
Zlt 58, 110-2(1931) — H dets Fe in oils by carefully ashing 10 g and detg Fe rn the 
HC1 sola, ol the ash colonmetncally with standard Fe soln. and KCNS. The follow- 
ing results are tabulated colorless coconut oil 0 4-0 9, l A lard 0 6, II A lard 27 0. 
1st pressing castor oil 0 9. tallow 4 5-30 0, coconut oil fatty adds 20 7 mg Fe per kg. 
of oil Soaps are ashed in successive portions, a total of 5 g. Is used and combustion 
is aided with a few crystals of NHiKOi. The titration with KGN'S gave for soaps a 
control of 2 3-25 2 mg Fe per Vf of soap In a series of expts. for development of 
brown sixits. the unchanged soaps contained 1 4-1 8 and the discolored soaps up to 
9 0 mg Fe per kg P ■ Esaur* 

■Wool fit. P Martell. rharm Prase, ll'ul -Frail Heft 1931, 17-8 —A de- 
scription of the secretion of wool fat and of its phys and chem properties in connec- 
tion with the usual procedures followed la the production of the crude and refined brands. 

Y.\ O E. 

Wool fat, its properties and composition. G Sagowoxe. Boll, lantern 44, 
199-201(1930) —The properties and compo. of wool fat depend greatly on the way it 
is extd The wax extd with petr ether has a thicker consistency and is richer in hy- 
droxy acids than that extd with trichloroethylene. It is brown or brown yellow, his 
no disagreeable odor, is little sol in 95* ale., much more in ether, ui benxwe, In chloro- 
form. trichloroethylene, CS», and is dextrorotatory It has du 0 941-0 945. m 30-42 . 
sapon no 93-115, 1 no 17-29, unsapomfiable 30-52 7c. fatty adds m 42', moL wt. 
of acids 327 3 The fat extd with petr ether or acetone has little aadity, while that 
obtained from securing baths has 20-25% of Jree fatty aads ealed. as oleic acid- Wool 
fat is difficultly sapond , it contains lactones that are transformed gradually by the 
alkali into acids and their salts There is a little mynstic acid and a large amt. of 
palmitic, stearic, carnaubie and cerotic aads. Small quantities of cetyl, carnaubyl 
and cerjl ales are present with cholesterol, isocholesterol and oxycbolesterol, in a free 
state in limited amount, and for the greater part esterified with the fatty acids. Such 
ales represent the unsapomfiable portion that can reach 50% of wool fat. The esters 
predominating in wool fat are pnnapally palmitale, stearate and cr rotate of cholesterol 
and isocholesterol The identification of wool fat is based on the presence of cholesterol- 
impure wool fat, if exposed for some time to air, becomes brown, and acquires a less 
agreeable odor, a greater consistency, a higher refractive index, a lower I no , « less com- 
plete soly m petr ether and a higher mob wt. by the decornpn. of the cholesterol esters 
that are first hydrolyzed and then oxidized. R. SaNSOKB 

Freenng-point method for the examination of cacao butter, A. G Avent. Analyst 
56, 180(1931) — In the paper published on the classification of chocolate fats by the 
f -p method (C A 24, 4916) mention should hare been made of the assistance obtained 
from H R. Jensen in devising the standard solidification test- \V T. H. 

Extracted cacao butter— imitation or adulterated. tV. FTomcank. Allgem 0l 
Fell Ztg 27, 259-61(1930) — The inconsistency of German rulings on the subject ol 
extd. edible fats is discussed. w\ F. BOU-EXS 

Measurement of rate of formation of oxidative decomposition products in fats and 
Oils. D P. Grbttte ash R. c. NewtoX IrJ Eng Ckem , A not. Ed. 3, 171-3(1931) — 
The method used is a modification of the methods of Bailey and Issogho The measure- 
ment of the volatile products is taken as a measurement of the degree of spoilage of the 
fat. and is performed by titrating against acid KilnO,; the products earned away in a 
given time by a coast, stream of air pass over the fat which is dispersed on Biter 
paper and maintained at a specified elevated temp The stream of air is drawn over 
the fat and thro through a standard soln. of aad K3fnO, maintained at 25*. This 
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sola, is then titrated against onlc acd to det how much was used by the decompn. 
products condensed in it- , E 

Causes cf deterioration of fats and oils. W X- Davies Oil and Fat. Ind 7, 
427-31, 453-7(1930) — The 2 min causes of deterioration are oxidation and the 
ag’-cey of micros rgur i‘tas O absorption is not rapid until after the induction period 
tins been overcome This means the time required by the system to undergo activa- 
tion The conditions liely to catalyze the subsequent oxidation of fats have also the 
effect of shortening the induction period, r g . heat. light, acidity. Other impurities and 
metal! c catalysts Lipoids in fats are oxidized first thus in butter the fish v fiavor 
is due to oxidation of lecithin; for min g tnmethvlamme. Foots which contain lipase 
ard protein dceompn products also shorten the induction period The tests used for 
following the course of oxidation such as the Kreis test and the extn. of the oxidizability 
values of the steam volatile or water sol products of oxidation have been found value- 
less ra detecting incipient deterioration Wber bacteria are present m fat no auto- 
cataJytic oxidation occurs as the organisms use all available O in the fat. Molds cause 
more deterioration m fats than bacteria. They are of 2 classes those which preserve 
the solid consistency of fat and those which have strong lipolytic properties and liberate 
fatty aad \ erv httle is Icowa of the effect of yeasts on fat. E Schercbel 
D etermination of rancidity in oils and fats. Alan T Arm. and Cecil Re vis. 
J Soc Chem Ind 50, S7 9lTfl931) — On account of emulsification caused by ether in 
the Kreis reagent and the presence of peroxides which tend to oxidize phlorogluanol, 
the Kn-is test was modified by substituting ale for ether and using 10 drops of a 5% 
sola of phlorogluanol m ale Oils which have been air blown or have become rancid 
at moderate temp contain peroxides which are reduced by HI and oils becoming rancid 
around 121J contain more peroxides together with other forms of combined O which 
offer more resistance to reduction bv HI Oil* air blown at 170° contain only ddficultlv 
reducible peroxides The amts of each tvpe of oxide present in an oil can be detd 
For oils becoming rancid at moderate temp add 10 g of oil to 40 cc. glacial AcOH 
and then 2 cc of 50% KI soln. Shake the mixt for 2 min- hold for 2 mm. and again 
shake for 2 mm. and then pour into 100 cc H,0. nnse with 20 cc. and titrate with 
0 1 A' N'a S-Oi and starch Two g of Bal» may be used instead of the KI join For 
oils which have become rancid by exposure to air at high temp the proportions of the 
reagents must be found by expts Ten to 20 g of Bali and 100 cc. of AcOH are suitable 
for 1,25 to 2 5 g of oil For the samples ciand the Kreis reaction and the I or peroxide 
figure showed a dose correlation, a strong reaction of the former accompanying a high 
peroxide figure While the peroxide methods have not stood the test of long experience 
they are of apparently general application to all types of rancidity Definite and 
reproducible figures are obtained by the methods which distinguish between oxidation 
in ordinary ranad oils and that which occurs in oils blown at high temps E S 
Three new oils. Erich Stock. Farben-Zlg 36, 830(1931). — The analytical 
consts of 3 new oils were 


S/oe>>IiA loiuviil Bnlk. 

0 9S64 (at 16*) 
—14 5* 

1 4919 (at 30*) 


0 9244 (at*15*) 


Uddo 

0 9241 (at 15*) 


1 4700 (at 15*) 1 4599 (at 15*) 


I no (Wijs) 81 5 80 6 98 8 

unsapomfiable % 7 5 0 84 

resins 19 4 cr 

_ G G Sward 

borne titer points of mixed fatty ands. L Mixtures of commercial oils, fats and 
fatty aads. George W Jennings Ind Eng Chem 23, 413-5(1931) —Mixed fatty 
aads of tallow, com. olive, coconut and cottonseed oils, garbage, grease and red oil 
were prepd. and mixed with each other in the desired proportion just before detn. of 
“ e The results are reported in the form of curves, plotted with the titer points 

as ordinates and the % compn of the mixed fatty adds as abscissas. The work is to 
continue in order to explain the cause of the apparently erratic results obtained in some 
Ol'e S £ SCHERCBEL 

Intramolecular rearrangement of the ester of simple unsatnrated fatty adds during 
hydrogenation. A. Stecer and H. W Scheffers. Chem Umschau Fette Ode 
Wackse Harze 38. 45-53(1931) — S and S used specially preptL pure ethyl, glycol and 
glycerol esters, etc , for a partial and complete hydrogenation with Ni on kieselguhr 
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educed at lived temp* and with rd on C according to Manmch and Thick {C.A 10, 
_>1 ,s) xbo examd the influence of M reduction tempi, of the hardening tempi, 
and of the amt of catalyst upon the quality of the product The results of the detns. 
of the 1 no of the liquid and solid acids, *7 «ohd acids and % tinohe acid are tabulated 
and plotted in graphi Results. Solid tso.'.lcic aad it formed soon after hydrogena- 
tion higher temp increases it and a max is reached at S0-C0 I no . hnnbc acid dis- 
appears rapid!) and Iwcomes oleic aod especially at higher tempi; no stcanc aad Is 
formed until only a few percents res of Unolic acid rrmain Oleic e'trrs have their oleic 
acid in part converted into i«o61eie acid which reaches a max and then diminishes, 
disappearing entirely around I no 20 Tt esters form mote tso-aad than glvcerol esters. 
t«lid elavlw ester forms liquid otuc and. mote of it with Tt ester than with glycrndes. 
Changes in the reduction temp of Ni are not reflected in the phys. properties of the 
product an tncrease in the amt of catalyst increases the isoMeic aad but slightly. 

\ Td catalyst forms more iso-aad than JCi, but the type of earner (Vicwlguhr and C) 
docs not influence the tesulti P. PsatE* 

Detection of sesxme oil in solid mixtures of fats. R Lucevttvi InJ riu min- 
er a,'i t grain 10, 1 W-tflOSCl) — If less tbsn 0 5% of sesame oil is present ext Ml ol 
the melted fat for 2 hri with 100 cc. **5* ale.. using a Mamo extractor coed to PPt. 
the excess of dissolved fat filter and evap off the ale on the water bath The residue 
contains, with a little fat the greater part of the phenolic substance that produces the 
color reaction for sesame oil After cooling, dissolve the residue in 5 cc of petr ether, 
bring »t into a test tube contg 2 drops of a furfurole soln in ale., add 5 cc. of cortcd. 
11C1 and agitate several limes softly. In the presence, even of very small quantities 
of sesame oil. a pint, red color is produced. R. Sanso-cb 

Vitamins and palm oil ifl margarine. Alkexz K. CrSTcrv. Otl a *J Fal S, 
107. 10 f l(l r X3l) —Tests made on samples of palm oil made from selected raw material 
and which were refined and decdomed bv careful methods were found to respond to 
the Drummond color test for vitamin A eqrns to about 00 units peT t This is a higher 
test than that given by the as butter E. Sciirxmrt. 

Present Kate of the olive-cd industry in Italy ItlimrxTO Moaivt Qm"*- * i«2- 
7. 232-5(1^30) S.L.H 1 tiiwtos 

Analysis of olive oil in 'Wood’s light G Lcew. /ni. rJ it tnmrrah t r-am 10, 
140-2(19o0), cl C A 24, 1532.—' Tests showed that the olive fluorescence of olive od 
is due pnnapally to the presence of vitamin C or to a substance that accompanies vita- 
min C. R. Sassok* 

Utilization of the aeneous ertrictr from olives. RiccAapo Cipsa, Ascnto Maw- 
ccs-l ant> Doircvico Massiweo imfiufru CJiimua 5, 1401-1(1030) — The aq ext 
obtained during the manuf of olive oil. previously rejected, has been found to undergo 
spontaneous fermentation, a max. of 3% EtOH being obtainable. In addn '/a*~c> of 
oil can be recovered bv centrifuging, as well as 2*7 of KC1 A W. CovTirat 

The processing ol the fish oils. G 11 p.xxt> Boll *_fuiale rial rper ini. fell* 
mot connanli 8, lbl-7{1930) — The properties and uses of fish oils and of products 
obtained from fish oils are discussed and the methods involved ra the prrpn of the prod- 
ucts are described G SataoCH 

The behavior of bleaching powders In add oils and attempts at removing free arid 
by distillation. Lev riot AUgcm. Ol- Fentg 27, 2^1-1(1030) — Itlcaehing earths 
and carbons, when mired at 103 * with peanut oil or coconut oil. contg free fatty aads 
were found partially to remove the free acidity. Thu was found to be true for aad 
earths as well as for neutral earths, when amts, of 10-50% were used This removal 
of free aad is thought to be due to the adsorption of the free carboxyl groups to the 
surfaces of the bleaching powder This interferes with the adsorption of pigments, and 
thus accounts for the lower bleaching power of earths and C on aad oils. Attempts 
to remove the free acidity from peanut oil by steam distn at atm pressure were only 
partially successful. The best results were obtained at 2S7*. the free aaAtty being re- 
duced from 3 5 to 2 0%, During the distn 2 7% of fatty aads was distd off. showing 
that hydrolysis had talrn place. TVben this procedure was used on coconut od, the 
free acidity was reduced from 2d! to 0 2%. The distn temp was 305*. When 3% 
of coconut oil was added to peanut oil (free aad 4 5%) and subjected to the above proc- 
ess, at 300*. the free aad was reduced to 0 4*7- This difference in behavior of the 
2 oils is said to be that, at tempi of 2S0* to 300*. the higher free aads replace the lower 
aads of coconut oil. which at this temp are readily distd leaving a practical! v neutral 
oil. Attempts were also made to remove the free aod by distn. with a volatile solvent. 
An app is described in which the oil dissolved in benzene (2 1) is subjected to a con- 
tinuous distn. under a reduced pressure of about 100 mm. Ilg The beruenc soln. is 
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drawn through a long Al tube submerged In an oil bath fit a 00®, and thence Into a flask 
submerged In nn oil Iwtli at 2.'<0® The neutral oil roHccts in this flask, while the fatty 
acid nml 1 h nrc ne sapors are earned through a eondenvr Into n receiver This pro* 
ccdtire rediictd the free ncid of peanut oil from 4 0 to 0 1%, and tint of coconut oil 
from 1 1 to 0 1% In another sample of coconut oil the free add was reduced from 
13 6 to 07% W P. I10LU1N3 

Substitution o* steam for carbon dioxide In the hydrogenation of oils. V. Yasu- 
ctn.NKo Mailobnuio /.hint, <f Ptlo 1029, No 15. 2.1 -t. CAieue 6* Industrie 23, 427-R. 
— Ilcfore nmoval of the cntal>st after hydrogenation CO, is passed through the 
hydrogenation vessel Passing steam at about 120-10* (to prevent condensation) 
was found equally satisfactory A PAriNttAU-CouTURit 

Preparation of nickel catalyst for the hydrogenation of oils. A Han Masiobotno 
Zhirawe Ptfo 1020, No f*. .12-1, Chimif Industrie 23, 42S — In the regenera- 
tion of Nl ratal) xt the I c lieing prrsint in the I c** state ppts ns I'rCOi along with 
tlie NiCOj Instiud of with the Al and Zn This is overcome by nernting the soln be- 
fore pptn to convert into Pc*** A more active catalyst is obtained by pptg. 
the Nl l»y adding the hibO, soln to the niixt of kleselgtihr mid NfliCOi soln , instead 
of nre rrrj.i A Papin kau-Couturb 

Tho effect of supports on the catalytic activity of nickel. Charles It Class and 
Lotus Kaiili Nnt ko 7 riinr / Ifklrochrm Sac 30, preprint (1031) — Those support 
materials which inhibit the catalytic activity of Pt and Pit have Iwcn found to effect 
Nl similarly The behavior of the supports with relation to the hydrogenation of 
cottonseed oil l»v Ni can be classified ns follows Reducible heavy metal oxides com- 
pletely Inhibit the nctivitv of Ni The salts of lliovc mrtals that decompose on heat- 
ing In n stream of II completely Inhibit activity Substances with corrosive properties 
retard but do not completely inhibit activity Tlie salts in every case have been found 
to > Irtd more nctiv e supports than the corresponding oxide s The more inert the support 
becomes toward Nl the gmtrr is Its temkney to enhance activity The kss inert 
the support lieeoincs toward Nl. the greater is its tendency to retard activity. The 
oxides of Si, Al, Cr, Mn, Tv, Cc. t! ami Mg and the phosphates and borates of Al, Ct, 
Mn, Ce, U, Mg. Ca, Sr. 11a and 1.1 proved very hcmticlal ns supports for Nl In hydro- 
genation C. O F. 

The bleaching of waxes. J Dsvipsohn AUrrm. 01 • Fetter 27, 201-2, 270-7, 
312-3(1030).— A review W. P. IlOLUtm 

Sodium chloride determination in soaps. Sri.tNctiRN, SnfcniifJrr-Ztr 58, 112-3 
(1031) — 8 combines die NaCl detn with that of the total nlknll anil the tatty acids, 
using Volhard's KCNS method for the NaCl detn Decompose f> g with known UNOi, 
shake out with ether, wash the ether soln for fatty add detn To the UNO, soln 
add t) cc ether pi r 100 cc. soln , shake out. add A-ll) cc 0 1 A’ AgNO,. sh ike well and 
set aside for T> mm In the dark; add I'c Indicator in UNO, soln and tilnate back with 
KCNS to a light rose tint P. KsctlRR 

Tropertles of soap solutions. 1. Estimation of detergent capacity. fi. TVUTYUN- 
nikov. A It grin VI - Ftlteg 27, 211-3(1030) — The Ideal way of expressing deter- 
gent capacity would be to express it in terms of the energy, which a known soln. of 
known concn and tnnp. cxcrct<cs toward the overcoming of the nttaclinu between the 
substrate mid soil, and toward the suspension of the soil In the sotn. Tills energy would 
1* measured by phys. and colloidal ebem methods, rather than by the highly standard- 
iredrxptl washing tests. II. The influence of saponin on soap solutions. It. Tyutv- 
UnniKov, N. Kassvanova and R Gviriman Ibid 273-6, 291-8(1030) —The In- 
fluence of the add n of successive portions of saponin soln to snap stilus is divided into 
3 stngis In the 1st stage the lathering power is reduced until it Is 0. During the 2nd 
Stage the lathering powrr remains at 0 while during the 3rd stage lather Is again pro- 
duced Curves showing the influence of addns of saponin on the lathering properties 
tf Na soaps of various kitty acids and of rosin arc given Tables arc also given showing 
the inmicnct of addns of saponin to these soaps on the lather sol. (cf. C. /t. 24, 3668), 
the property of carrying pptd MnOi through a filter, and the surface tension. It is 
supposed that the saponin is nd«or!>cd by the soap, and that the adsorbing power of 
the soap is not completely satisfied until the beginning of the 3rxl stage. Ibis may 
be numerically expressed by the amt of s.anoulu required just to bring forth a lather 
after having destroyed It. expressed in multiples of the wt of soap present in the soap 
soln The no. is cnlUd the sa|K»iin no Saponins of dHTerent origins were found to 
give somewhat dilTcrent results, and ns yet no method for the evaluation of the various 
saponins lias been developed W. I*. Hotums 

Evaluation of detergency. Jaubs O. VAtt, Soap 7, No. 3. 2f>-30(1031) —The 
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trerd »- «©il-g te*ts has been in favor of simple pigments, carbon btack and umber 
bsu=z rtif-ipd. Two r-ethods of applying pigments n watrr give fairly even color? 
In oi. 5 f of L" l «-r n 199 ml of watrr is used with ' X 12 in of doth which is passed 
thro-jrh a clothe? wnrgrr a-d the treatment rrjx-ated until the doth color it const 
The v-ci -d method involve- the use of the Laundrrometrr, a machine with a round 
bottom t- tafta-k ‘Upp-rted in an open frame and haxmg a shaft bearing 10 threaded 
pons Bt B'ar< rf cl p» a-d wi-g rats 20 /art may be attached A motor enves 
the ‘haft at 4'ir p m Heat is appli-d by a gas burner underneath A doth bag 
contg 50 Mr r 1 metal ba"s u routed for 1 hr at 00* la a suspension of 1 * of umber 
m ll/J ml of wattr This mach-ne is also used fur the washing tests hor judging 
results a color chart was dtvised but rrsu'ts d d not agree and another plan was to 
pn=t t u ' co'or in ‘tnpev across t*-e cl t> Was'-i-g was to be continued until the 
marts were cv but it was d ,r cu’t to judge »h-n they disappeared At present 
no proetdur hat h.-n adopted r SciitatatL 


ITatt) aads of th* re* ns of jack pine (PlllLUeS) 23 The oiidatwn of the fat 
used in u2»d wer I SalOSTOxe 25 Floating factories |ior whale ciilj {HACrTV ocel) 15. 
Calculati-g viscos tv and Cash point n cempcai-ded cult (ILiDvni 2. Report of the 
ud a-d fat comm ««ion 1 Auexeschi 29 The higher alcohols of the paraffin series [at 
waits) c cinuCTM 10 W ax emulsions |for soaps] (lint pat. 328,170) 18 Solvents 
for fats and waxes Ger pat. 517//<7 1 13 Thickening oils {Bnt. pat. 377,020) 22. 
Method and plant for separating waxy and fatty substances from oils (Ger pat. 517,198) 
22 Rotary imptHtT agitating device ard f 'ter for treating ©ill (L‘ S pat. 1.704,916) I- 
Apparatus for extract ots with liquid solvents (L S pat. 1, 794,874) 1. Unactivated 
•prtfdtenng med u-i * for treating oils (C S pat. 1.794.6C2) 1. Distillation of volatile 
‘uVtacctj [in refir -g odi ard fats] 'Ger pat. 514 740" 13. Apparatus and procedure 
for ‘pravmg de« ccation of soap * L S pat 1,7^4 .978 1 1 


Fat separators. TOirtui Stzinmavx Swiss 142,451, Nov 2, 1929 A fat 
separator for a j !a-t for working up animal waste, carcasses, etc., is described. 

Extrictmg oJs and grease with solvents. Iwmui. Chest’ cal Is dust arts. Ltd . 
and F r Rocrss EnL 3.77,. .0, Aug 1, 1°29 \ anous d*tad» of app are described 

for use tn a proem, «uch as d -scribed r Bnt. 278 A3 1 (C A 22, 2851) A condenser 
a-d th- treans for heating the app are interconnected so that the cooing of the eon 
d*nser ceases wb-n the h-at is shut o“ 

Orgaiuc peroxide for oncLxmg or decoloncg Unit B Faseb (to S G Turn. 
bu3) LSI 793 917 Feb 24 Sub*titutioTi of O for Cl in material comprising an 
ahp u atic d.cartx>xj 1 c acd chlonde ard an aromatic morocarboxylic acid chloride (such 
as the reaction products from heating fumanc acid with brtuotn chlonde at 149-170*) 

13 effected by tr-atmert with H-O, in the presence of an alk. substance such as Na.COi 
The prod_ct may b- u*d for ond-zmg or decolorizing oil# cereals, cereal products, etc. 

Leach mg mite rials such as tn extractmg ofl from seeds. Jemb M Coaiuax. 
U S 1, >93 465, Feb 24. Various details of app and procedure for countercurrent 
extiu are d»scnbed. 

Obtaining oZ, protein material, starch and cellulose from seeds. Louis F David 
and Ceobse, Felizat U S- 1,794.195. Feb 24 Seeds are crushed and the crashed 
mass « eased with a sightly alk. aq soln. such as Na CO, to dissolve proton material, 
swell t_e cel close and suspend the starch and oils (th; latter being in ernnlsion) , the 
cel. Jose is sepd. by sefemug, the screened liquid is centrifug'd at slow speed to sep 
suspended starch, acd the liquid is then centrifuged at high-r -peed to break the emul 
Eon and sep the oil th' liquid from the second cratnfuging is treated with acid to 
ppt- proton material. 

,, . in solvent from extracted seeds. Ka*l LCpvu. Ger 

014 Jlo. Feb 6, l r <r» The greater part of the solvent is recovered by blowing non- 
condmmabl- gas through the seeds, and th' r em ainder by squirting the seed through a 
nozzle into a chamber 

Scocrmg eomposem. W J A. Htmi Bnt. 377,355, July 26, 1929 Soap 
mfahper 13 l “ re3 ** < ‘ c * r:trtT 01 ca,n, ' aJ magnesite ground to approx. 59 

Dry soap. Albest Ret Swi7s 142,452, May 13, 1929 A good ordinary soap 
*= water- Calcined soda and a water fixing stabilizing agent are 

Md«L J rte wfcc4* is reboiled and spirit added during violent agitation. On cooling. 


starting material. 


a creamy mass In the example palm-olive soap forms the 
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Anpamtus for molding soap. I, II Nkiiks Jlrlt 317,430, Moy 2. 1020 Struc- 
turnl features . . , ,, „ 

Cold preaa for *o«p, with heat-»biorblng plate*. Auouht jACont A -u Gcr. 
R14 ( f»2fl, !)« 20, 1020 

28 SUGAR, STARCH AND GUMS 
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A hundred year* ago. X. K O V I.triMAWN Drui '/.uckrrtnd 3<J, IH 0{l0.'il); 
if C* A 24,161(1 -A hlitory of l>eit augur J P I.KKTlt 

Cuba’* five-year plan. Harj. I. Svmta Intern Sugar J 32, filli — 1 ( 1010) —A 
description of the operation of the gnvtnunrnlal control nielhod for augur production In 
Culm which become effective Nov 16, J 11.10 w I. OwitM 

Technical note* from Ualna Cucau Pernambuco. N II Lamont Intern Sugar 
J. 32, 021) 31(10 10) - The im of "Snmnpho*" In clarification iippllcd «t the rate of 
200 g jier ton of enne at the llmlnic and aulfnrlng tunic* remit* In an Improved drenn 
tatlon and an locrrturd yield of sugar, while the mnwcuile* are freer working and the 
wuilucl sugars are much more rosily fdterrd 1 xpl* mode cm the purging of aecond 
ina**rcultr* with wurin <111 exhausted imilosse* showed that the purity ol the resultant 
motassc* war on uit nv 1% lower tlmri without this aid and the actiml time golntd In 
curing each charge wu» reduced 20% Fxpt* on the Influence of Pt\ on ale rcc<ivery 
allowed that the closer the Initial pu to that of the final fermented wash, the higher 
I* the efficiency of yield An Increase of 1 H% In yield was obtained hy Introducing the 
fresh wort on n footing of armr wash W 1. Owutt 

Factory reautta In Java during the fait aeven yeara. It J Pkinskn OitriRl ion 
Intrrn Sugar J 12,031(1010) W l. OwitM 

Dilution In relation to comparative ptirltlea. Norn Dici-hr Intern Sugar J. 32, 
010-7(11)10) — 1> dlscusse* Hill * article (cf C A 24, 0021) and replica to tiic excep- 
tion taken by the latter to the atatemeut that "to tie tirully «imfKir<tWc, gratefy *«fWt 
drlns shautit Ir made in mint of the same tmnsurar eottrn " Taking the formed i sugar 
recovered A (/ - M)/J(S - M), where S,J and /fare the purltlraot the sugar recovered, 
the original impure material, and the residue or inohvv *, resn , I) demonstrate* that 
ail accurate Hrix or gravity aolld* balance can «Uo lie nude wlierc nonsugar* arc detd 
In enual conens The Identity of the value* obtained from the tixc of absolute and 
gravity purities allow* what I* meant by the word "comparable" In the ofliclal Direction 
of the Hawaiian .Sugar Technologist* W. L. OwitM 

Cylindrical or centrifugal pumpa (In the augar Induatry)? V. SAzAViucf. /. 
Zuekmnd Itclmtlnvak Hep. 53, 127 HMD in) - A di*cu**lott S Mules that centrifugal 
pump* arc iiiltable even for mud ll<|Hor« J i\ brittle 

An Improvement in the teitlng of are** mud for augar. I r Hkucknick amp lit 
IlantttlAtriT Cenlr Zuckrriml 38, I.IMI(llMO) 'I he author* find th it foaming and 
dark colored filtrate* are avoided by substituting a contg 8% NH«NO, and 2% 
AI(NO,), for the 10% Nil, NO, aoln in the method of the Inititut Mr Zuckrr-Inelustrir, 
Nmneron* expt* Indicate that no error* arc introduced by the change J. F I, 
The calculation of the amount of manoculte In n white augar factory. It, DititN, 
Urut y.utkrritul 55, 1011-2, 1080-1(1010) A math dl*cu**lon J Y. I.ieutic 

Charring of augar In centrifuging, \V C ItittmtNo Arch Sinker ml. 38, 2 r <>\ 
(1010).— Sugar which wa* gray wa* found under the microscope to be permeotrel with 
particle* of C, beeau*e of the fact that It had Ix-ni woshrtl wllli auyetlwoit.ed ateiuu. 
which had lieen produced from luillir water contg augar It, C. A. 

Precipitation of lime by aulfuroua acid In augar solution*, Itwue Haii.i akii 
Compl rend, 102, 178 80(1011).— 'Mil* study wa* undertaken to decide whether SO, 
added to limed juice* combines fir*t with the lime, with the atknlle*, or with both at 
the fame time. Boln*. contg 10 and 20%, rrsp , of tugar were prepd, One g CaO 
and Increasing quantities of NuOU were added to each. 1 lien SO,, amounting to less 
than It* Ca() cqulv., was po**ed Into the »oln* The alky, ami the % SO, In the fib 
trobjwrre detd. It wa* found that the SO, combine* with both the CaO and the 
NaOH A* the quantity of NaOII lncrea*e*. more SO, I* taken tip by It At equal 
alky,, more SO, combines with the CaO If the aoln contain* a large % of sucrose. 

The use of the refrnctometer In cane-seedllng aelectlon work, N. Ctt At a!* h tern 
Sugar J. 33, 14-18(1011) —The rcfroctometcr can 1* used to advantage In cam smiling 
work, the mult* obtained being very reliable. The method of sampling |* rapid n- 
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tublc and easy of application Whenever possible ft is advantageous to take 6 borings 
from each stool, although the analysis of 3 borings is sufficient to give a fairly good 
indication of the sugar producing capacity of a cane seedling The final choice of a 
seedling should be decided by the weights of the cane in the stool, and the richness in 
sucrose and of these two the latter, which shows no correlation with the wt , is the 
more difficult to det W. L Owrw 

Recent investigations Into sugar-beet problems 1, Storage of sugar beet. 
O R Clakkp L F Newman and A \V Lisc, J iftnttlry At'. 36, 050-b0{1930): 
cf C A 24, 2C29 —Berts were stored in various types of clamps during one season, 
in the next season only the mangold type of clamp »as used, with free circulation of 
air Samples were removed at stated intervals, and the following detns made loss 
■n wt dry substance in pulp, and % sucrose by Sachs Ic Dncte method, the tatter 
was checked by other methods The results are shown in X tables Conclusions: 
Voder adverse climatic conditions beets lose both moisture and dry substance Beets 
crowned before storage may seriously deteriorate Secondary growth may start in 
imperfectly cut or in uncrowned beets The net result is a decrease in the com sugar 
yield With normal weather conditions the loss is very small, and in favorable seasons 
beets can fie stored without serious damage l'. W. ZrsaAn 

Incressing the daily production or lengthening the (beet sugar) campaign. F 
IfmscjtPFLliCK. £>euj Zuckertnd 56, 41-2(1031) — A discussion If, points out 3 
reasons in favor of a longer campaign; the low pnee of sugar, high Interest rates and 
good storage facilities for beets Reply. E Trojb Ibid 05-C J F. L. 

Comparative determination of the mare content of freah and stored (sugar) beets 
by the methods of Claassen and of Thielepape and Meier. Matsciiey. Cer.tr. 
Zucketind 38, 1112(19 JO) — M describes and discusses his methods The esptl data 
show agreement within 0 10% by the 2 methods in most cases The greatest discrepancy 
found was Claassen 5-31%. T and M A 7 0% J. F. brent 

The determination of the natural alkalinity (in sugar-beet juice): the method of 
the Institut ffir Zucker-Industne or that of Dhwell and Solon. K- Downing Peut . 
Zucketind 55, 1051-82(1930) — D gives comparative results for the 2 methods and con- 
cludes that the D and S method is sufficiently accurate for factory control when only 
natural residual alky, and residual lime are to be detd . provided Nil, is boiled out be- 
fore carbonation, but recommends an occasional check by the method of the Institut 

J. R. Lins 

The sugar losses of beet-sugar manufacture. If Claassen Intern Surat J. 32, 
580- 1, 020-4/(1030), cf C A 24, 2012 — The total losses in the usual method of work- 
ing in beet-sugar manuf amounts to 1-2-1 5% of the roots when all calcns are earned 
out by correct methods The correct estn of the wt- of roots entering the factory is 
of prime importance. Through faulty detns this error may have a value of from 
•0 05 to *>0 10 When returning the best wastes (tails) into the process, the quantity 
of sugar so introduced should be ealed. Because of inadequate sampling loo low figures 
are usually found for the detd loss, while with proper sampling they amount to from 
0 4 to 0 0% of the roots Undetd losses, or losses undeterminable according to the 
usual methods, reach up to 0 76-0 00% of the roots, and ate composed of apparent 
tosses due to incorrect tares, increase of polarization of the beet slices through drying, 
polarization Increases from the action of lime, too low results from the sugar content 
of the scums, sugar losses from dccompn , and mcch sugar losses Hence of the 0 75- 
090% undeterminable losses from 0 3 to 0 4% can be explained, while the remainder 
cannot be accounted for, W L Owen 

Aetion of different decolorizing products in beet-sugar refining. C. Gsossi Ind 
SaccanJ Ital 22, 489-04(1929) — When decolorizing beet sirups with animal charcoal 
an excess of alkali is not beneficial, but increases the ash of the sugar As the absorp- 
tion of good charcoals is only 0 002%. alky between 0 01 and 0 015% is a sufficient 
protection against inversion during a first and second refining 0 3% CaO does not 
cause sirups contg a mm of invert sugar to become strongly colored, even when these 
are kept for more than I hr at 90'. It often causes a slight ppt Turbidity takes 
away a part or all the decolorizing power of the animal C. Only a limited portion of 
the color is removed by the animal C, an excess causing no further color removal 
0 035% gives good results There was no improvement when the amt. was doubled 
The addn. of hyposulfite always gave satisfaction In reasonable amt, no inversion 
took place in slightly alk. massecuites Fifty g of hyposulfite ts effective with 14 
t ° nS » * flrs t refining massecuites, while 14 tons of 2nd refining massecuites require 100 
g Most of the hyposulfite decoloration resists subsequent oxidation. R S. 

The question of the applicability of the conductimetric method for the official 
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determination of ash in raw (beet) sugars. J Pocherna Z. Zuctmnd. cechoshr. 
Rep. 55, 205-C(1931), cl C A 25, 1400 — A discussion with statistical data, 
recommends the adoption of the conductimetric method J F. Lbet 

The conductometric ash apparatus (for beet sugar) in the practical field. Q J 
LifiCA Z Zurtmnd ceehoshmok Rep 55, 227-8(1931) — A discussion with statis 
from 3 campaigns J prefers this method J F Leet 

Measurement of turbidity with a spectrophotometer, with especial referenc* 
sugarhouse products. R T Dalcm InJ Fng Chem, Anal Ed 3, 124-<j( 1031| 
Previous methods, none of winch has come into extended use, ore reviewed 
present method is based on a direct sj>cctrophotomctnc comparison the transmitta 
u detd , with the turbid sola in one cell, and a filtered portion of the same soln in 
other nitration through paper with the aid of a slow filtering type of kieselguh 
satisfactory Kiesclgulir doss not cause true adsorption Solids and sctnisohd pr 
nets are dild to appiox 50 litis , any simitar products to be compared should be d 
always to the same eonen The transmittancy measurements may be made at i 
convenient wave length, such as 5G0 mji, but it was observed that the transmittan> 
at the red end of the spectrum are higher than those at the blue end Peer's law d 
not bold exactly, but the approximation is close enough to permit expression of 
turbidity in terms of — log J Hxpts with bentonite suspensions showed that eq 
turbidity concentrates in a water white medium and in one colored strongly with cam 
give the same transmittanc) readings The results of turbidity measurements o 
no of granulated and raw sugars arc given m a table, and it is also shown that the i 
biditics found are roughly proportional to the % of suspended matter obtained 
weighing F V Zfrba 

Working of molasses in the experimental molasses station at the sugar plan 
Gnlezno. I cues Pouak Pnemyil Chem 15, 37-13(1031) — This work, is ba 
chiefly on the sulfite fermentation of molasses The opp and processes are discus: 
The experimentation has reached a scrai-plint stage in its development and inclu 
fermentation and distn of ate and AcII oxidation of the aldehyde to HOAc, oxidat 
of the sulfite to sulfate and distn and purification of glycerol A. C. Zachu 


Acetone compounds of the sugars and their derivatives (Oiilb, Lichtenstein) 
Sugar-beet root rot control (Young) 15. The use ol excess molasses (Claassbn) 
The use of sugar for motor fuel (Mnoera. Zeman) 21. Report of the most import 
work in the field of pure sugar chemistry published during the first half of the year 1 
(v. Lipi-mann) 10. Unactivatcd “prrfiltenng medium” for treating sugar soluti 
(U. S. pat. 1,794,SG2) 1. Rotary impeller agitating device and filter for treating su 
solutions (U. S. pat. 1 ,794,0 1G) 1, Obtaining starch from seeds (U. S pat. 1.794,105) 


Sugar. Ratfinhrie Tirlemontoisb Soc. anon Ger 514,713, Mar. 6, 1< 
Air currents are prevented from circulating through the sugar crystals sepd. in a ecu 
luge, to prevent air drying of mother liquor adhering to the crystals before comp 
sepn. 

Sugars from cellulosic material. Robert Gribssiiach and Ernst Koch (to I. 
Farbemnd. A.-G ) U. S. 1.793.0S4, Teb. 17 Various details are given of a prw 
involving treatment of cellutostc material such as pine sawdust with a mixt. of str 
H,POi and com coned HCl 

Sitter suitable lor sugar solutions, etc. ]ohn J Armstrong 13. S. 1,792,' 
Feb. 17. Structural features 

Rotary filtering apparatus for filtering sugar solutions, etc. John J. NAtrc 
U. S 1,793, 2S9, Feb 17 Structural features 

Crystallization apparatus for sugar, etc. Fernand Lapbuille. Ger. 517,1 
May 3, 1D2S. See Dm. 301,453 (C. A. 23, 4095) 
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Bibliography of papers on the physical properties of leather. HI til Sni 
J. Intern Soc. Leather Trades Chem 15, 6l-7(103t); cf. C. A. 24, 4951, 5178,— 
references are classified under: gaseous permeability (13 titles), behavior to bene 
forces (30); trotting of grain (46); pipme*s, break (14), hnntness (5); resistance 
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tear(n) behavior on compression (fi), hardness (3), resilience (.1), other pliy* proper- 
tors (4 daws— 6 titles) H It Mr** ILL 

Report of the International Commission on Leather Analysis. It Faraday IvnM 
J /nlrrit Sor leather Trades Chem 15, 0-1 2(1011) — Current problems and recent 
advances ore discussed. Topics include the detn of IfjO. ash. fat and acidity in vegeta- 
ble tanned, and of liasieity of Cr salt. fat. If,0-sol matter and N’ in Cr tanned leathers 
The theoretical basis of the Atkw-Thompson method (C. A 23, 4811) lor acidity of 
vegetable tanned leather— namely that the leather contains free ammo groups that 
enable tt to function like a gel With respect to acid — is questioned Infusions 

of feather in IfiO and in 0 1 tf KCl do not differ appreciably in pn value Failure of 

petr ether comptetelv to eat sul/onatcd oil* and A! soaps is pointed out II B M. 

(Methods employedln) Chinese leather centers. II A. Braunstew lit de and 

Leather 81, No 4. 30 (1031). II B Mr* HU, 

Emulsions and suspensions in the leather Industry. A A CLA«.tv J. Am 
Leather Chem Assoc 25, 544~. r /J([030) —An address II. B Mrxaiu. 

Photomicragrsphic method* for determining the kind of feather and it* defects. 
F Few Call egium 1030, £A3-8 — The method Is briefly described F ight photo- 
micrographs (X2S) ol sheep, horse, calf and goat leathers are reproduced IOC. 

The International commission on the analysis of artificial bates. V. Kunrt.su. 
Collegium 1031, 10*21 —The literature since IflSft is reviewed and the problem* yet 
to be solved are stated A number of substance* have been proposed as substrates 
but casein is most used The casein method is not yet satisfactory. Also in J Intern 
Soc leather Trades Chen 15, 50-60(1031) I n Clarke 

Enumeration (counting) of bacteria in soak waters Geo F Rockwell J Am 
Leather Chem Assoc 2d, 2-7(1011) —In sampling, a piece of akin should be included 
Correct d»bi may vary from 1 10 to 1 1,000,000. depending upon the type of soak 
water In plating. Ice oil fresh meat ext is added to the dish, followed successively 
by let dil *oaL water and the agar Incubation at 37* for 24 hr* . followed by 24 
brs at room temp , is advised If J) Merrill 

The problem ot Improving the quality of the hides. A Ganssbr BoU uJKetale 
staz sper » nd petit mat conctanlt 8, 110-6(1030) G Scitwocii 

Contribution on hide damages by M. Bergmans and collaborator*. IX. Bac- 
teriology of the reddening of salted hide* Willi JIat.-9.vm Collegium 1931, 12-6, 
d C 4 24, 202 — A description Is given of bacteria, other than those described pre- 
viously. which have been isolated from red stained hides in Cla*kb 

Raw-skin defects and their effect on leather. Pam Statuck Collegium IW1, 

3„j2— A summary of present knowledge of skin defects and damages ' " 


I D C 


mt an* *«, v» v- ... . II B Merrill 

Use of sulflde-Ume liquors in tire sterilization of dne d hides Infected with an thru. 
TV. Experiments on China hides. Dorothy Jordan Lloyd and Madge E Robert, 
son J Intern Soc Leather Trades Chem 14, 641-57(1830), cl C A 24, 4653 — 
Pieces of hide known to be infected (from guinea pig inoculations) were treated with 
lime sulfide soln at various temps for different time periods, neutralized triturated, 
extd , the ext was centrifuged, and guinea pigs were inoculated with the deposit The 
proportion of positive results increases with the vol of ext taken lor centrifuging showing 
that a relatively small no of organisms are very resistant to treatment Complete 
sterilization, With little or no damage to hides, was attained by treating them for 8 
hrs at 32° in a soln contg 1 0% Na,SOH,0 + 15% CaO followed by a 4 day treat 
ment at room temp Higher temps and (or) sulfide concns ruined the hides Fairly 
certain disinfection results at temps down to 20° if the time is increased, but below 20° 
disinfection is very slow and uncertain Cf preceding abstr. II B Merrill 
E stimation of total anlfunc arid In hides. X. K. A Bushman Vieatnskti 
Khem Zhxr S, Tech Pt , U3-5(Gecmxrt Abstract U6){1030) — The method is based 
upon the chlorination principle applied by A P Sementzev and V L Pavlov to the 
detection of As in the intestinal tract of animals and man (Arch Cnm and Med Jurist*. 
J » 43(1920)) Place 4-5 g of finely cut hide in a 1 5-1 flask, add 25 cc distd water 
and 10 g NaOH, heat gradually to boding and when the hide is almost dissolved add 
80 cc water and continue boding tiU the hide is completely dissolved Cool in ice water 
a “d introduce a moderate stream of Cl, gas for about 15 mm Trom tome to tome 
add distd water until a final vol of about 150 cc is reached to prevent seen of Nad 
«H£ ls Atthe end of 15 min acidify with HC1 and remove the Cl?gas by bubbling 
air through the soln Filter and to the filtrate add a 3% soln of hot Bad* B S. L. 
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Hydration of goat akin. rnwiN R Tunis anh Apolp Gr\ nkraitf J Am 
Leather Chem Attar 26, HI 41(1(Ut) -Hjdrattnn during soaking and liming is fid- 
lowed hy the d da tome ter method (C A 23, 21tl>) With H,0 inn hwlnitirm \» is 
attained In it hr* . followed by sU generative delis stratum ciscrilwil to bacterial or cn- 
T\me action* IICOOII In soak decrease* and dtltsx attainment of mix badntmn. 
thin effect increase* with Increasing IICOOII oonen thennsit of digcmrntiat changes 
is correspondingly postponed hut not ntlurwise nlhctid NaOlI In smk dilias tlie 
attainment of. l>tit docs not decrease ttie extent of mix Imlntnm and do s inhihit 
degenerative dehydration Patent of max hadration and turn nqmrid for it* attain 
ment are both dccrtnsul hy increasing the temp of the soak lladr itmn-. pruducul 
in soaking and In subsequent liming ore lugvlv additisv In making atria d skill*. hy- 
dration seem* to take place in 2 stnga* tin vennd of which shorter and n Mitts in 
more hjdmtlon than the first H !' MirRHI 

Principle J of the liming process. It II Makkioit Ixathrr IVorld 22, tO’> 
(|{110), J Am Leather ( hem Attot 26. Mil Hie liming prnciss has 2 functions 
to remove the hair amt to plump amt sp the ld>ers in pnpn for tanning I he con 
ditinus of Inning should l>e ngulited so that Imth uims tin nahnaid Mimilt imonsly 
Plumping of the fibers results in a characteristic »i lie" which is ihsctilwd as <1 it or 
steep; the optimum condition depends upon the kind of hiitlnr riihairing results 
from the action of alkali on keratin which t* promoted hi n duct ion of uMine linkages 
before the alkali lias acted II I* Mihkiii 

[Some) details of leather manufacture 1 ini G A 1 vva Hide and leather 80, 
No 11, 21(11110) Soaking gnen salted skins prior to Inning is nnmressarv NnCI. 
Mood. etc. carried into lime when soaking Is omitted ore without di tnntuital effect 
Omission of soaking avoulshactaml damage I'm dried huhs, neither ncid so-iklugnor 
nlk. soaking is to he rrcommendid S.itts are effictive in the ordi r Nil, Cl > (N 1 f,),- 
SO, > CnCl, > NnCI Some tanners put drual hides directly into strong N’a.S and 
lime, for combined soaking unhairmg with good results a soln contg 1 2’) r p Nil, Cl 
and 1 25% Nn,S (GO Is an elTectiai softener H 1) Mpkuiil 

Processes of patent-leather manufacture P G A I'nna Isnther World 22, ,10, 
110. 100.412. Snijnum. / Am Leather Chem I star 26,118 A description 

U 11 Mrrkiu. 

Hazards In the manufacture of patent leather I) H Mrrkiii Hide l/ather 
80, No 14,10(1010); J Am leather Chem Attoe 26, .1(1 - The naphtha lire liar ir«l is 
discussed If n MrnRiit 

Acidity of leather. H G Pr'snktt J. Intern Sat leather Trades Chem 15, 
31-S(1931) — The "acid figure" of Atkin and Thompson {C I 23, 4S1.1), which Is hi - 
Hisxd to be the f> n suhie of tin coned soln of tannin on the outtr part of the fibers, 
can be obtained arithmetically ns well ns graphically from mi asiirviiH nts of p l( \-aluc 
nt knowai dilns. In 0 1 A' KC1 Ai (at om* thin ) — tnn 8 log d + whin* tnn 8 — 
slope of the f*n dilii plot, d •« ddn and h — acid figure, or /»n nt zero ddn Tail 8 
is thought to be fully ns Important as F Two points nre suflicnnt to dit tin f>ii ditn 
plot, and miens are simplified if these 2 Nt 'nines whose logs arc simple inti gin are 
detd nt fixed dilns., e g.ddn •• 100 fold and 1000 fold log d - 2 ami .1 To find 
the proper wt of leather to take to obtain these dilns whin the !< atlit r is soikcd In 
100 cc of 01 A’KCl. det the % HiO (IP) and weigh 101 IP g for 100-fold, and 10 IIP 
g. for 1000 fold ddn If f*n a nines of these sotns arc (f>n)i and f t>n)i then F — ;!(/.(,), — 
2(Pn) *. and ft i (nt any ddn) - ((^*11)* — (/*n)tl log d ~F 1 xinm of many leathers 
(clilelly sole) selected as representative com products showed only 1 leather toe which. 
P < 2 6, nml av. value of F was 3 fi Generally a high value for F is itssncd with n 
low '-nine for tan *; that Is, with a well buffi ml leather and this Is due ott, n to the 
presence of appreciable amt* of Nn salt* II n MrRRiu 

Application of the Atkin-Thompson method for acidity to vegetable-tanned calf 
leather. Hunky It Mrrrill ani> Krurrv G Hrnrich. J Am leather Chem 
Attoe 25, All -7(1 010), cf C A 23, 4M1 — Data nre presented which indicite that 
the method giaxs results on leathers tanned with so-called spnicc ext (which Is hlgli In 
sutfonated bodies) that are rational and self consistent, in contrast to tv suits given hy 
the Proctcr-Searle method H It Mrnkiil 

Present Btato of the determination of wear resistance of leather and methods for 
bettering it. U. J. Tmrsu J Intern Sac Leather Trades Chem 14,002-21(10.10)* 
d C. A. 23, 1788. WH1; 24, Slkll, 41VH — An improved wear test machine Is described! 
For standardization, a plate of pure Cn. previously heated to 000® for 1A mm , is em- 
ployed. and oil wear resistances are expressed in terms of this standard taken ns 100 
Soles arc nibbed ecrovs a Carborundum plate under pressure 0! 70 kg (av human wt ) 
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Accessory gadgets assure a dean and uniform wearing surface at all times Results are 
er pressed in cm.' of abrasive surface with which 1 cm * of leather must be brought Into 
contact In order to wear off a layer 1 mm. thick As the ratio of abrasive surface to 
leather surface exposed at a single revolution is I I. the eoeff of resistance is directly 
proportional to the no of revolutions anil inversely proportional to the thickness re- 
moved The latter i* obtained from wt loss and density measurements The cocft. 
of resistance vanes with time, generally increasing after the gram layer has been worn 


creased by retannage with chrome, by previous acid swelling of the pelt, and by increas- 
ing its resistance to eitn by HiO. The superiority of leathers tanned by the "slow" 
process is asenbed to their relatively low content in matter eitractable by 11,0 Hard- 
ness is measured by the Bnnell machine If II MrRRiLL 

Little trips to tanneryland. L Wild grain. Join A Wilson Hide and Leather 
81. No 7. 8(1931) — Wild gram is caused by overdevelopment of the blood vessel *ys- 
tem supplying the sebaceous glands. It can be mi m mi red by proper control of all 
tannery operations II D Mr**itl 

Report of the commission on qualitative analysis of tannins. O. Gerngross. 
CoUepum 1930, 521-32, cf C A 25, 230 — The anilme-l ICh cinchonine and fluores- 
cence tests for sulfite cellulose were generally in agreement. Pine and malet to bark 
eats interfere with the fluorescence test in its present form I. D Clarke 

Report of the commission on quantitative tannin anafyais. M. Rercmann Col- 
legium 1930, 573-4; cf C. A 23, 4592 — A review I D. Clarks 

Rapid tanning. Max Eekcuakv. Willy M Cut and Ltrama Selicsbkrcitr. 
Coliepum 1930, 520-t — Neradol N D and a and p naphthalcnesulfonic acid solns 
pass through skin mare rapidly than H,0 does, therefore they enlarge the skin capil- 
laries Rut the total H,0 of swelling and imbibition is less and so the HiO of swelling 
must be less (H,0 of imbibition is greater since the capillaries are larger) in these solns 
than in HiO Agents to increase the speed of tanning may not only decrease the me 
of the tannm particles but may act on the hide to decrease resistance to penetration 
Also in J. Intern. Soc Leather Trades Chem 15,67-72(1931 ) I D Clarkb 

The enzymes of tanning chemistry and the structural-chemical explanation 
of their action. Max Eercuakv Coliepum 1930, 51(3-20 — Studies of some re- 
actions of protein building units are reviewed, these studies should aid in explaining 
the mechanism of those reactions of proteins which are catalysed by enzymes. 

I D Clarke 

Filtration of tannm solution* for the determination of insolubles. A. L. C. A. 
Committee Report, 1930. J S Rocers, rt cf J. Am Leather Chem. Assoc 2S, 
493-510(1930) — ror the purpose of this investigation, "insolubles'' are defined as 
substances which render the tannin soln , of analytical strength, at 18", cloudy, 
turbid or opalescent by either reflected or transmitted light. Methods studied are 
(1) the International Method and the methods of (2) Turnbull (C. A 23, 2596), (3) 
Riess (C A 23, 3309. 4592) and (4) McCandhsh Atkin (C A. 23, 3308); solid 
quebracho, chestnut, hemlock and “ vales '* exts were used In all eases the solns. 
were filtered until a clear filtrate was obtained, after which 2 successive portions were 
collected, pipetted, evapd. and weighed Results (regarded as preliminary) indicate 
that the International Method returns too low insolubles and does not always give 
dear filtrates, that the other 3 methods do give dear filtrates, and that of these the 
Rress method is most promising from the standpoint of app and manipulation. 

_. 4 . . , A . . , . H B Merrill 

The t a nn i n balance in the extraction of pine bark. E Belas sky and G Wanek. 
Ledertech. Rundschau 23, 1-4(1931) — The tannin balance for pine bark and the ext. 
showed a gam of 82-8% if the raw and spent bark were analyzed by the International 
Method but only 0.39% if the method was modified to give max results. Complete- 
ness of extn is affected by many factors such as temp , time aad the percentage which 
the ext. is of the raw material but the greatest loss of tannin is always m the extd bark. 

ID. Clarke 

Determination of the copper content of fanning extracts. Committee report 
D. Burton J. Intern Soc. Leather Trades Chem 15, 99-100(1931) — Cu m exts u 
F< T- Cu « dways estd ax the ext ash. Of numerous 
ttetro'nK deposition from H»SO, soln. is recommended. Pro- 
dissolve mmc-Vunco ""JM* « ■“» temp , xnwstea with H,SO<. expel ch Wes. 

u,o. r s i h e . ov '™ j fi ■B , .=M v I „S sh 
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The detennlnitloo of the color of tannine extract!. C. Rauixacco. Bell. «*irial» 
st , is st*r. imf. petit mat t onaanti 8, 10(M>(19.10).— The different methods are reviewed. 
The 1‘ulfrich stage photometer it considered o* Hie Instrument most suited for the detn. 
of the color of tannins exts C ScitwoCJl 

Determlnxtion of the p,, (value) of tanning extracts. D Duxtov, etas. J. Intern. 
Sk. Leather Trades Ckem 14, W»7-C>0 1(1 1VJ0) —The qumhydrone method is unsuitable. 
The bubbling Hi metho<l gives accurate results with exts that nre not sniffled The 
glass electrode metlicxl (C A 23, 43tV>) 1* suitable for use in all types of tannery liquors 
Working directions for the 2 latter methods are given If It Mkrrili. 

Importance of the hr of the oelt In tanning. C. I’l acr J Intern Soc leather 
Trades Ckem 15, £M(ltMl) —It is a mistnke to osMime that the pell speedily assumes 
tlie />n \alne ol the tan liquor in which it is placed, and to center attention on the Pn 
value of the liquor Heavy hides, especially. should lie brought to the optimum Pn 
\alue (which generally lies in the Pn range 5 to 3) before entering the tan liquors This 
procedure makes It unnecessary to add acul to the tan liquor*, permits rapid tonnage 
and satisfactory plumping in liquors of modrratc acidity, greatly simplifies control 
and makes for numerous operating economies. H It Merrill 

Determination and control of the buffer Index of tan liquors. Winvifxrd B 
Pt-RAVs. J Intern Sec Leather Trades Ckem 15, 73-8 Leather World 23, 3'i(lP3i) — 
The detn of effective nculity (/hi) should l>e accompanied by that of reserve acidity 
(buffer index) Tlie latter is dehned as "the no of cc of A' NaOH or HC1 required to 
lie added to 100 ec of a tnn liquor of 20* l>arkometer (sp gr. 1 020) to alter its Pn 
value by 1 unit ’* The buffer index should be cstd on a portion of the titration curse 
cosrring at least 2 /hi units, in the Pi, range 2 5-5 This Involves titration with NaOlf 
for liquors of low pn, and with If Cl for liquors of high pn, liquors of pn xalue ~ 3 0* 
4 5 must i>e titrated with Imth If the tmrkometer of the undiluted liquor is less than 
20*. the buffer Index at 20* Is obtained by simptc proportion Generally speaking, 
a high buffer index is given by old, mellow liquors, rich in non tannin or sol Ca salts 
(such as bottom suspendets) The buffer Index should decrease from tlie oldest liquor 
in a series to about tlie mid potnt, and should be approx const, for the remaining 
(fresher) liquors. Sharp differences in buffer index lietwren successive liquors are 
objectionable. The buffer Index increases with increasing non tannin/tannin ratio 
in the tanning materials used, is increased by adding lactic acid, and decreased by add- 
ing ll,SO». A high buffer index mulls m the production ol a soft, full leather; a lost 
buffer index results in a firmer, harder leather H It Merrill 

Determination of pn value of tannery liquors. W. B. ITEAVs. Shoe & Leather 
Reporter 80, No 12,21(1930), J Am Leather Ckem Assoc 26, 111. — The glass elec- 
trode Is recommended as most reliable, with the capill.ator second 11. II. Merkili 
The basicity concept of one-bath chrome liquors. 11. Stiasny. Coliepum 1930, 
574-7. — The basicity of the Cr salt in a one-bath Cr liquor is greater than that of the 
hquor ns a whole ticause of •‘otation'*, the complex ol. compels, react with the free 
acid only very slowly. It is important to know the basicity l>oth of the liquor and 
of the Cr salt. The former is given by the formula l(a — A)//>] 100 and the tatter by 
{(a — h + c)/n)l00, in which a is the no of cc of 0 1 A Na,S,Oi used in the iodometnc 
detn. of Cr (in 25 cc of liquor), b is the no ol ce of 0.1 A' NaOlI used in titrating the 
liquor as usual (to phenniphthaletn) and c is the no of ce of 0 1 A’ NaOH used in n 
cold titration to pn 3 0 with p-tienrenesulfomc acid nro-l>cnx>lamlide At pit 3 only 
the free acid in soln is detd I. D. Cuskr 

Origin of ammonia found in lime liquora. R. H Marriott. J. Intern Soc. 
I-roiHrr i'roiJej Ckem 15, 2W®(1W1). — Collagen from oxhide and degreased oxhair 
was treated with satd Ca(OH), for periods of 8-72 days Total N and volatile N 
were detd. in the used liquors. The undixsotved proteins were washed and h>drolyxed 
by 20% lia Hydrolysate was analytcd (or Nil, and total N With collagen, the 
amt. of NHi found in the liquor agrees almost quantitatively with the observed de- 
crease in amide N in the protein, with hair, more Nil, is formed than enn be accounted 
for by the decrease in amide groups, the excess is supposedly due to breakdown of 
cystine groups. Amide N is removed very much faster both from hair and from coll icen 
than ta non amide N. ... H. R. Merrill 

Preparation and preservation of sheepskin akieera for color tests [on tanning ma- 
tefUaL CmunlttM Report, 1929-30. C. A Blair, et at. J. Am Leather Ckem 
Assoc. 25, 650-411(1930) —Two methods for dcpicLhng ond preservation are invest)- 
gated with pickled skin as the starting material (l) The skin is suspended in 5% 
N » . 1TK i Uie »f ,d repeatedly to the neutral point, until the skin no longer 

swells when placed in 11,0 The skin is preserved in satd NaCI soln (2) Excess 
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bora* is used and the excess neutralized with dil AeOTI The pit is adjusted to 4.8 
with acetate buffer the stem is preserved in phenol hone acid sol n pn values of solas 
in equil with skivers prrpd according to (I) arc not very uniform Method 2 is gen 
trail V preferred, although the borophenol causes some darkening of the skiver on tong 
storage 11 B Merrill 

Treatment of tannery wastes. Condensed report to the Sanitary Wafer Board, 
Tannery Wastes Disposal Committee or Pfnnsylsama J Am Leather Chem 
Assoc 26, "0 1100931) —Two mam plans of waste treatment were developed and 
given long tests under lull scale operating conditions in a small vegetable leather tan- 
nery Depending upon the degree of purification required, which in turn depends 
upon the type of wastes type of stream and vol of wastes compared to stream vol . 
1, 2, 3 or all 4 of the following steps may be required- mixing and settling, primary 
filtering and settling chem coagulation, secondary filtering and settling The above 
is a general scheme believed to be applicable to any tannery A special scheme con- 
sists m segregating and chemically pptg certain wastes, followed by Ifitenng and settling 
Spent tan liquors and bleaches are the forms of pollution most difficult to treat, and 
arrangements should be made to discharge them at a uniform day to-day rate Sludge 
should be removed at regular intervals, cinder bed drying is satisfactory. Cost data 
and detailed drawings of the expll plants ere given H B Merrill 

Tanning shirk skins. F A Coombs Hide & Leather 80, No II, 24(1930), 
J Am Leather Chem Atsot 26,110 — A description H B. Merrill 

Ksture of water solubles In leather tanned with wattle bark extract. IL R O 
Pace and If C Holland J Am Leather Chem Assoc 26, 143-50(1911), ct C A 
23, Ml — Soaked, limed and bated steer hide was tanned for 0 weeks with wattle bark 
ext. at Pn 4; thereafter it was tanned at pn values of 4. 3 and 2 for periods up to 2 
yrs Analyses were made at the end of 3. ft. 20, 62 and 104 weeks, the authors’ method 
!ot free and combined H,0-sol matter being used At the outset, fixed tannin rises 
rapidly to 30 g per 100 g collagen, with little combination of ffjO-sor matter, in the 
2nd stage, tannin slowly increases and combined 11,0- sol matter rises to about 30 g 
per 100 collagen, in the final stage (1 months to 2 yr ) fixed tannin continues to nsc, 
approaching a max of 60 parts per 100 collagen, while combined H, O-sol matter re 
mams stationary Tbe pn value in the 2nd and final stages is without effect on com 
bmed HiO-sol matter, fixed tannin increase* slightly with decreasing Pn value in the 
range studied In expts with hide powder, with different ratios of wattle ext solids 
to collagen, the ratio, fixed tannin: combined H,0-sol matter, decline* steadily with 
increasing ratio of ext to collagen the percentage of the total ext. solids removed from 
the soln is nearly independent of the ratio of the ext to collagen, decreasing slightly 
in the more coned joins , which show the presence of tannin by the gelatin salt test 
after tanning is complete, for the more dil solns , the % of the total ext solids thus 
removed as fixed tannin and combined HiO-sol matter is very nearly the % of tannin 
in the ext. according to the A L C. A Method These results are explainable on 
the assumption that collagen combines with tannin to form a cotnpd highly resistant 
to washing (fixed tannin), then with more tannin to form a compd less resistant to 
washing (combined 11,0 sol matter) The fixed tannin and combined If, O-sol matter 
are thus the same substances differently combined Tbe A. L C A Method for detg 
tannin is approx correct, that of Wilson and Kern is in error The effect of the pn 
safue was studied at 15” and 35* for 6-weeks' tannage At I5*both fixed tannin and 
combined H,0-sol matter are at a min at p* - 5 at 35* this min vanishes, and fixa 
tion decreases from pn — 3 to pa — 8 F ixed tannin is much greater, and combined 
JIjOsol matter somewhat Jess at 31* than at 15* By treatment with dil H,SO« 
at temps from 35* to 60*, most of the combined H, O-sol matter is fixed a* tannin 
When a leather so treated is retanned. fixed tannin does not increase but combined 
Hi O-sol matter reassumes its former value (before the heat-sad treatment). The 
change of state of combination is ascribed to change* in the collagen and not in the 
material fixed onginaUy as combined 11,0-501 matter The recurrence of the factor 
30 in the ratios of fixed tannin and (or) combined JJ,0-soJ matter to collagen suggests 
that the combining ratio of wattle tannin to collagen is 100 30. giving s combining 
wt- of 225 (if collagen is 750) for wattle tannin Conclusion- Combined H, O-sol matter 
is tanmn. combined in a manner different from fixed tannin H B. Merrill 
Deterioration of vegetable-Unntd leather in storage. R. Faraday Iwes J 
‘ nUr ” Soc Leather Trades Chem 14, 624-40(1930) —Old book bindings were analyzed 
tor HzSO, (Procter Searle method), "difference figure” (C A. 23, 43G7), sol N and 
f!*?* , Comparison of back* (exposed) and sides (less exposed) showed that large 
amts oi are absorbed from the atmosphere, particularly in industrial cities Ex- 
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arnica tiao of books kept *tde bj* side for many years shows that leathers differ in their 
absorptive capacity for SO., the absorption nar be a result rather than a cause of the 
rotting AIT rotted bindings were very high in IIjSO*. but not all leathers high in 
H.SO, were rotted an extreme case is a leather contg 4 ~ r c HiSO. which was sound 
after 42 yr Sol N* is proportional to H-SO*. ard like it is not directly related to de- 
terioration It ts thought that the kind of tanning material dets whether or not a 
large H-SO, content is harmful Other factors roav be phys condition of fibers re- 
sulting from pre-tanyaxd operations lack of grease overtannage It is advised that 
bookbinding leathers be tanned with oak bark or sumac only, and that H-SO. be not 
used after tannage is complete The use of H-SO, for delnung and pickling has no 
til effect. H D Merrill 

The action of pickles of different compositions. II. Acid absorption and swellmg 
of collagen us sulfuric aed and formic acid pickles. A KCvtzel and W Prfisentavz. 
Collegium 10 JO, 577-03 cf C A 24, 4**->4 A 11.50, pickle, whether it contains NaCI 
or Ka-SOu behaves like a HC1 pickle The absorption values for HfSO. arc the same 
as those for HC1. the ealens given previously for HCI appH to absorbed H-SO. in HiSO. 
Na-SO, pickles without reservation but for H-SO. N'aCl pickles the N’aCl influences 
the absorption of H>SO« *o that a correction (max absorption is 0 6 instead of 0 7 eqmvs ) 
must be applied The swelling weights of collagen are analogous to those m HCI* 
NaCI pickles the abs values, hnwcier become smallir as Cl is replaced by SO, 
(swelling in HCI NaCI > in H.SO, NaCI > in H-SO. Na-SO, pickles) Systems contg 
weak org acids are entirely different the rising portion of the absorption curve is not 
linear and the absorption of acid is either grcatlv decreased (lactic) or greatly increased 
(acetic, formic) hi the salt content of the pickle The pickling or dc swelling actions 
of NaCI and Na formate on formic acid are exactli the same although the former has 
no. and the latter a groat, influence on the Pn These results disprove Procter s thcorv 
that all pickles contg NaCI. regardless of the kind of aetd. hchasc like HCI pickles 
They also disprove the theory that the swelling action of weak org acids can be repressed 
by buffering Salts repress swelling because of then pickling action and regardless of 
whether they have a buffering action or not I D Clarkf 

Report of the oil «nd fat commission. M Acerb sen Collegium 1930, 532—1 — 
A bnef discussion of general methods I D Clarkf 

Dyestuffs and leather. W F Norton Leather Trades Rev 63, T40. 739(1030). 
J Am. Leather Chem Assoc 26, 51 —Uneven coloring on Cr leather is ascribed (1) to 
uneven acid distribution m leather due to prolonged honing” before coloring and 
(2) to the presence in the dye raixt of dyes that penetrate and fix at different rates 
Over-mordanting increases rubbing of the color Sufficient penetratton must be se- 
cured so that the leather docs not appear lighter in shade when it is stretched Penc 
tration is secured by using acid dyes, adding aad to the dve bath and slow drying of 
the dyed leather Basic and direct dves should be used for topping off — not for bottom- 
ing, and they should never be used m a bath with acid dyes Practical working direc- 
tions are given for various types of leather and special color effects H B M 

Osage orange and yellow wood extract. G Desmvrs Leather World 22, 201 
(1930), J. Am Leather Chem Assoc 26, 116 — Formulas are given for using yellow 
or Cuba wood ext. m dyeing Cr leather The following test is used for differentiating 
osage orange from wood Measure 10 cc of 0 4^, ext into a test tube, and add 
2 0 cc. of a 1 0% U nitrate soln Colors produced are osage orange, a full orange- 
red, Cuba wood, yellow-orange Other tests are given H B Merrill 

Technical preparation of glue and gelatin. D Gurian Kollotd-Z 54, 239-43 

(1931); cf C A. 25, I40S — A review of German patents A Fleischer 


Influence of pancreatin on collagen in the absence of neutral salts and buffer 
mixtures (KCntzel. Dietsche) 11 A. Tests on artificial leather (Hesse) 26. Glass 
electrode and vacuum-tube potentiometer |m tannery analyses J (Cameron) 1. Treat - 
mg fibrous materials with rubber, etc. [for making artificial leathers) (Bnt. pat. 337,359) 
25. Protein products resembling horn (Bnt. pat. 33S.015) 25. Apparatus for con- 
ancl dehydration of pulp for artificial leather manufacture (Bnt. pat. 

337,346) 23, 

nsmll? A2t'2m£™° L s " ve ' 1 °" 5U ’ 723 ’ July a lm " S" u - s. 

Leather. Hermann Bollmann and Bruno Rexvald Ger 517,353. Dec 8 1927 
and 517,354, Feb 24. 1928 A substitute for yolk of egg m the manuf of glac-f leather 
comprises an aq soln of an aromatic or aliphatic sulfonic aad or sulfonate and a phos- 
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phniile of vegetable or animal origin with or without o vegetable albumin, t f . soy- 
f i an albumin An example is given ( , il7,3Vl) Alternatively there may be used an 
emulsion of vegetable or amm3l allmmin* and phosphatulc-s prepd by dissolving the 
albumins in water contg a small quantity of alkali and then adding the phoipha tides, 
which mav be first dissolved in a fatty oil ('>17.3 54) 

Leather Carl II Titters. J a Get 517.10?. July 25, 1928 Vegetable tanned 
1 athcr is treated before doing, with n bleaching bath to which substances promoting 
‘t rmt ntatton e g, jeast, have been added In this way the time required for dry- 
ing is considerably reduced 

Tanning W Saars Brit 337,377, April 30, HOT Hides are treated with a 
liquor prepd by treating sulfite cellulose Ijcs with oxidizing compds such as perborates 
or persulfates followed by treatment, about 2 brs later, with Cl or Br Belts may be 
pri Imunanly treated with the liquor and then depilated Cf C A. 25, 2019. 

Rotary-drum apparatus for tanning skins T C Wilson Bnt 337,408, July 22, 
1929 Structural features 

Tanning agents I O Fakbcnind A G (Ludwig Teichmann and Hermann 
Kocrr inventors' Ger 517.440. Jan 3.1929 See Tr C.87,411 (C A 25,839) 

Tanning agents. J R Geicv Act-Ges Swiss 141,788 and 141,789, July 30, 
1*128 Addns to 13S8M (C A. 25, 839) A weakly acid powerful gelatin depositing 
tanning agent is obtained by the reaction on O-ehloromethyh nesaheyhe acid in dil 
AcOH suspension with Na naphthalene (5 sulfonate or Na o -ere sol /.-sulfonate. Cf 
C A 25, 839 

Tanning hides. O RftiM Brit. 337.524. Dec. C. 1923 A substitute for egg 
yolk suitable for use in the manuf ol glacf leather consists of an oil emulsion and one 
or more esters formed from di- or poly hydne ates and ffiPO, These constituents 
may be used in a tanning liquor together with meal, alum and NaCI 

Tanmng skins. J R, Geigy A -G Ger 514,87-4, July 7, 1925 The depilated 
skins are treated with mineral acid and neutral or basic Cr. Al or Fe salts. They are 
then treated, m the same bath or in a separate soln , with neutral synthetic tanning 
material, the soly ol which, in water, depends on the presence of the llSOt group 
Sulfite cellulose lye may be ako used for farther steeping ft the slops In an example, 
the skin is pretreated w ith Cr alum and tanned with the condensation product of CH t O 
and cresolsullonic acid Other examples arr given 

Moistening and -“wetting out” leather and hides. Tmediuch PosriBCit (to 
Cbrmiscbc Tabrik Bolt & Co ) US 1,791,920, March 3 Thorough moistening is 
effected with an aq soln contg sulfonic acids of a compd obtained by condensing naph- 
thalene or a nng substitution product of naphthalene such as naphthalenesulfomc 
acids in the presence of condensing and oiidizuig agents such as H>SO« with an ale. 
of the aliphatic senes contg over 2 C atoms such as Br or Bu ales , cyclohexanol, etc. 

Glue. Benno Norton. Ger 517,098, Dec. 30, 1928 Glue liquid in the cold is 
prepd by treating animal glue with HCIO*. Thus animal glue 10 dissolved as usual 
in water 15 may be stirred with 20% HCIO, 3 parts. 

Glue and gelatin. Hermann Streidl. Ger. 514,721, Teb 7, 1928. App. for 
molding is described 


30-RUBBER AND ALLIED SUBSTANCES 


C. C. DAVIS 

The preparation of plantation rubber. G Martin Bull Imp Inti 23, 440-50 
(1930) —A description is given of the methods of prepn of plantation rubber used in 
Ceylon Malaya and Java, with tables to show the differences jo detail between the 
procedures followed m the 3 countries Also in Trap Agr (Ceylon) 76, 18-26(1931) 

T , . . , A P AviNEAU Couture 

_ rubber compounding. Webster Norris India Rubber World 83, No 5. 

03-5, 64(1931) — An illustrated description of recent developments in the preservation, 
diin , stabilization and neutralization of latex, mixing operations, typical eompds. 
ana industrial applications q q Davis 

Action of nitrogen oxide on rubber. Adolf Gorcas. Ber 63B, 2700-5(1930),— 
No! 0 ™ fonaatlon ot definite products by the action of 

ucm £S e L£S be,i C, - H ” N «Otr Emden. Q.H.iN.O,, Harries. Alexander, prod 
WntFoftfe ES*VS2 ) T hese wo * et » Pj" d no particular attention to the 
punty of the NO, The best results were obtained with the gaseous decompn. prod- 
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nets of rt>(NOi)f, I mden uwd the product obtained from UNO, and starch G , 
on tlic other hind, carefully purified hi* NO,. which wai pripd from IIC1IO and coned, 
JlNOj The resulting mut of N.O, and N,0. w-as liquefied in a freezing mi it , com- 
pletely converted into N.O, with nir, frozen ripntedly crystd and fractiomtrd t»y 
distn For the reaction with nibl*r the N,0« wi* uvd in CCI, xoln satd at room temp 
Total ruhlier, prrpd from ’ Revertex” according to Punimerrr and I’.ihl by trntimnt 
with alkali at SO* and subsequent dialysis was imd in 1 % win in CCJ» This rublier. 
»s has tiecn described elsewhere ( C A 23, Ift-TO. gave by the modified Hinui method 
t nos agreeing well with the caled values and the sol and gr| rubliers prepd from (hi* 
total ruhlier also gave normal I values (I mol I per C.lf. group) Contrary to Pum- 
jnerer and Mann G found for the gel mhl«r with Itrl an [ no about 10 "c too low 
instead of too high fly the Kaufmmn (SCN), method, the 2 riiblx m slinwtd no ap- 
preciable dilTerencr The nit rotation was effected by adding the mbtier *ofn to 5 
parts of the N,O t *oln at O’ and letting the mixt stand I ft mm in t series of expt* 
and St hr* in another The compn of the resulting products did not correspond to 
any of the formulas given by earlier workers, even after pptn from Mc>CO with KliO, 
and the expts showed dcnsmly tint obs pure NO, dors not form homogeneous prod 
ucti with purified ruhlier As alnady pomtril out by Alexander the nddn of NO, 
is accompanied to a considerable extent by oxidation The nddn reaction apparently 
docs not give NO, derm at least. C» Ins thus far Iwtn nmble t» rlfrct a reduction 
to Nil, rienvs , lint he did observr tint when tht product of the SI hr treatment with 
NO, I* heated with enned alkali olxiut '/, of the N is split off os N’H,. which makes 
It probable tint the N is present os an NOI! group (probably as an isomlrow ketone} 
In view of the strongly oxidizing actum of NO, rxpis were made with NO As it 
reacts much more slowly than NO,, the well purified NO was pissed for -I lirs through 
a very dil soln of ruhlx-r in CC1, at 20* The product was non pulveri/ible, and had 
a compn (about CiiI!i,N,Oi,). indicating tint oxidation to a marked dignc accom- 
panied the nddn reaction The product was also no more homogeneous or const 
In compn linn tint obtained with NO,, anil give Nil, with hot coned nlkab With 
UNO, it Is possible to keep the 2 ructions sep Dil IfNO, ond rubber give a N contg. 
product which, however, Is pirtially Insol in Me, CO, and this insol portion Is N free 
while the N in the sol portion is split off as NIf, by boiling alkalies The formation 
of the N contg product can be prevented by complete n mnvit with urea of the I1NO, 
which is formed The yellow pulverizahlc product is sol in PliNO,, I'hNIf, and dd. 
alkalies G hopes soon to lie able to report its compn , mol wt . etc C. A It 

The rubber era. T L Garni'* India Rubber J. 80, 0-1.1-8(1010).— An Illus- 
trated description Is given of modern technical applications of ruhlier. C C. Davis 

The trend of American rubber development research. Arnold S Smith India 
Rubber J 80, CC-t— 7 ( 1 031) — An English version (slightly abbreviated) of C. A. 24, 
40M C. C. Davis 

Industrial use* of rubber. If E Fritz Paper Mill 54, No 3, M, 10-7(1031) — 
An outline of the widening applications of rublver rendered possible by the discovery 
of the Vulcalock process of Imndmg ruhlier to mctnl. which permits of utilizing to better 
advantage the corrosion resisting ami abrasion resisting qualities of ruhlier A P.-C. 

Preparation of sheet rubber. R O Iitsitor. Malayan Agr J. 19, 14-21(1031) — 
A discussion Is given of present-day method* for the collection and handling of latex, 
its coagulation, handling of the coagulated ruhlier and drying and picking of the 
rabbrr C C Davis 

Toxic substances in the rubber industry. XIX. Sulfur and its derivatives, p. A 
Davis Rubber Age (N Y) 28, 513-1(1031), cl C A 25, 1117 —With proper ventila- 
tion, choice of individuals and cleanliness, no trouble Is likely with S I dtern yrs ’ 
experience showed no serious cases of conjunctivitis, dermatitis, etc , from exposure to S 

Technical note on the use of certain solvents In solutions. H, Coulanokon. 
Caoutchouc fir tutta-percha 27, 15274-0(1030) —When a fdm of cement dries, the evapn 
of the solvent causes a lowering of the temp . which may lie grrat enough to reach the 
dew point and thus cause moisture deposit on the rubier Tins results in poor adhesion 
when the surfaces are united. Since the lowering of the temp varies with the solvent, It 
is possible to avoid this condensation of moisture by the proper choice of solvent for 
the conditions. Data were obtained on the lowering of temp (wet bulb) of cements 
of the same viscosity made with solvent naphtha, toluene, aviation gasoline and ben- 
zene. resp , with the atm. ot different temps (10-30’) and humidities Hy plotting 
tfte results graphically, the resulting chart shows under what conditions of temp, and 
Humidity cements mule with the various solvents can be used successfully without re- 
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course to wanning, and under what conditions and to what extent warming is necessary 

C C, Davis 

Paragutta, a new insulating material for lubmarme cables. A R. Kemp. J. 
Franklin Inst 211, 37-57(1031) —Gutta pcreha and balata have proved themselves 
eminently suitable for insulating long deep sea telegraph cables, but their dielec losses 
are too high to meet the requirements of submarine telephone cables for Jong distances 
or for shorter cables with carrier currents Accordingly an extensive investigation was 
made of the causes of elec defects of submarine Insulation, including a search lor an 
improved material One result was the development of a new material called paragutta, 
and the present paper describes its properties and tests for detg its utility. Paragutta 
consists essentially of the purified balata or gutta pcreha hydrocarbons, with a small 
proportion of wares In developing this mixt , it was necessary first to purify the 
rubber, especially to remove proteins, in order to increase its elcc stability on prolonged 
immersion in water Rubber from which water sol substances have been removed 
absorbs no more water than docs gutta percha (cf Williams and K , C A 21, 1372, 
Lowry and Kohman, C A 21, 1372, Boggs and Blake, C A. 20, 2092), but when im 
mersed in water it fails completely as an insulator To explain this elec instability, 
robber hydrocarbon freed of proteins, resins and other impurities was prepd and tested 
The product absorbed very little water, and on prolonged immersion in water it showed 
practically no change in elcc properties Many expts showed that the only practical 
method for removing proteins from rubber is to heat the rubber in an autoclave in 
water afone, which hydrolyzes the proteins to water sot products Subsequent washing 
removes nearly all N Sheet rubber or latex can be used for prepg N-free rubber in 
this way Thus ammomated latex is diluted by addn of 4 vols of water, heated 10 brs 
at 150* in an autoclave, cooled, coagulated with AcOII, washed thoroughly and dried 
The N content is then under 01% When vulcanized, this deproteimzed rubber is 
superior to ordinary rubber in its elcc stability in water The deproteimzed rubber 
is also more easily plasticized and mixed with gutta percha than Is ordinary rubber. 
Paragutta is prepd by blending deproteimzed rubber with purified gutta percha hy- 
drocarbon, with the optional addn of special hydrocarbons or montan wax The 
proportions of the 3 components may be vaned to suit the conditions Thermoplastic 
insulators thus prepd are almost like gutta pcreha in mech and elec properties id 
water, and they are cheaper Data show tensile, compression, flexibility, plasticity, 
brittleness, water absorption and elec testj of paragutta in comparison with gutta- 
percha These data prove conclusively that paragutta behaves in almost the same 
way as gutta percha in all these respects It has the desirable thermoplastic and 
mech properties of gutta percha, and its superior insulating properties render it par 
ticularly adapted for transoceanic telephone cables Paragutta is also of advantage for 
shorter deep sea earner telephone cables and for ocean telegraph lines C C Davis 
Reconditioning air bags by burning. Charles E Mavnasd Chem Me! Eng 
38, 91, Rubber Age (N Y ) 28, 565(1931) — A new machine is described for recon- 
ditioning air bags used in the vulcanization of rubber tires It removes the hardened 
surface layer of used bags by burning and scraping, thus leaving a smooth surface and 
thoroughly reconditioning m one operation C C. Davis 

Accelerators of vulcanization. Mercaptobenzothiazole. F. Jacobs Caoutchouc 
& gutta percha 28, 15350-4(1931), cf. C A. 25, 1118 — The prepn. and properties of 
mercaptobeuzothiazole are described, including its behavior and utility in rubber twits. 
Mercapbdes IM 35394-5 — By mercapLdes are meant combinations of mercapto- 
benzothiazole with other accelerators having basic properties, e g , with hexamethylene- 
tetramine, djpbenylguawdme, di-o tolylguaaidme and ethyhdeneaniline. The behavior 
of some of these com substances as accelerators is described, With examples to show 
their utility C C Davis 

Oxidation of vulcanized rubber mixtures extracted with acetone. T. Yamazaki 
AMD K. Oxuyama Caoutchouc & gutta percha 23, 35359-60(1031) —See C A 24, 
46W C. C. Davis 


Activated carbons (Smewtu) 18 Modifying the properties of resms [for rubber 
“^acturel (Bnt pat. 337,733) 26. Modifying isocoUoids for nibber-sub- 
silv ' Ktme (Bnt pat- 337,732) 26 Improving elasticity of knitted artificial 

(Sw2f£2 6«ters, etc I (Bnt pat 337,400) 2S. Waterproof coatings 

hea tins' or Rubber-coated fabric (U S pat 1,795,199) 25. Means for 

517 3611 1 ^Kv’ ely c 9 olla ? hollow rolls or drums for working rubber (Ger pat 
. U l. Rubber surfaced paving blocks (U S pat 1,794,220) 20. Solvents for 
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rubber (Get j>at 617,007) 13. Treating fibrous materials with rubber, ttc (for making 
lire fabrics) lllril pat 337^%) 23. 


Rubber. I C Fabhenind A C (Julius Rivle unit Johannes StAhrel, inventors), 
Cer 617.400, Sept 13. 1027 Rubber late* Is rapidly mixed with tufTicient odd to 
establish a hydrion cnr.cn greater than pa 2, preferably treater than p )f 1, and a enmpd. 


reducing TheVurface teniionVis'tiien added, / f.Nafl napbthalenesulfonate or Turkey, 
red oil The mut sets to on irreversible tel with sepn of a small quantity of clear 


r after the 


serum Vulcanizing agents, accelerators or fillers may lie added More < 
formation of the fel Fxamples are given Cf C A 23, 1700 

Rubber. SvicietA Italiana I’jselli Cer 617,208, Oct 12. 1020 Tlie aging 
properties of rubier are tfnjwimd by addu of atK*ut 6% of the evapn residue of fate* 
vnim from which qucbrachitol has been removed, t g , by crystn Albumins may 
also lie removed from the serurn to be evapd , t g , by pptn with tannic add 

Rubber deposition Imeebiai Chemical Indlstbies, Ltd, and R R I' V 
Clarke Hut .1 17 ‘W. Oct 2b 1029 A hollow ta» permeatite vessel, filled with 
CO, under pressure, is immersed in latex, and rubier is deposited on it as the CO, 
diffuse s through the walls of the vessel and effects coagulation of the rublier deposit 
Material to lx- impregnated may l>e wrapped around the vessel and the vessel may lie 
shaped to produce sheets or articles of other desired form 

Rubber composition. Fix wood II bn; as and Robert L Moose (to Therma 
tomic Carbon Co ) U h 1.791,678. March 3 AC black of the kind designated as 
"V 37” is used In making a rubier compn having an ultimate tensile strength apnrox 
the same as a similar nib1»er compn contg an equal wt of ' common com C black" 
but having a stiffness materially less than such a rublx-r compn An npp i» described 
suitable for making the C from hydrocarbon gas Cf C A 24, 212 

Rubber compositions. R O Co wees Unt .738,247, June 6, 192*1 Compns 
suitable for covering athletic grounds, for use as tttxinnon jotnli, vail and too] entr inn, 
machinery beds, etc. are formed of latex from which the serum constituents have not 
been removed, mued with waite rublier, rubber scrap, old tire stock or the like and 
with brrexe, ashes, clinker, bnck dust, baked clay, slate dust or the like, vulcanizing 
materials, pigments and bituminous or portland cement, etc, may also be added, os 
may also fibrous fillers 7 he material may lie placed on a backing such as cloth or 
paper coated with bituminous material Various details and examples are given 
Rubber composition suitable for tire treads, ehoe iole«, etc. Arthur fl. Co wt if by 
and Tiieodobe A UtiLifANt (to flarrett Co). US 1,797,101, Feb 17. There is 
incorporated In a rublier mixt a coal tar substantially free from cryst material at 27* 
having a sp gr above 1.00 at 38* and b. above 200*. Cf. C. A 24, 1643 

Coloring rubber. I G Fairenhid. A G (Rudolf Krerh, inventor) Cer. 
617,470, fxpt 6. 1920 Rublier Is mixed with an insol metal salt of Patent JHue A, 
which may tie depo*ited on a substrate The colors obtained are fast to vulcanization 
Pxamples arc given. 

Coloring rubber, Dunlop Rubber Co, Ltd, D F Twiss, H A. Mubejiv and 
R. G James Ilrit. 378x793, Oct 11, 1929 Rubber articles obtained from aq dis- 
penions by dipping, spreading, painting, extruding, spraying, electrophoresis impreg- 
nating or molding are colored, locally or generally, after formation, by reaction lie. 
tween successively added substances which together form a desired coloring sufistana* 
and one of which if desired may lie added to the initial dispersion, e. g , 0 tuphtHol 
may be initially added and subsequently combined with a diazo soln , or the formed 
article may be dipped in indigo white aoin and subsequently oxidized, or an article 
formed by use of acid may lie dipped in an alk sulfide aoln of a S dye 

Preserving rubber. Marion C Reed (to I) F. Goodrich Co ). U. fi 1,797 8 35, 
Feb 2-1. drym-diphenjl- or other diary! hydrazine (suitably in the proportion of 
about 0 1-6 0%) it added to rubber compns as a preservative 

. , Rubber dispersions, etc. Douclab F Twiss and Toward A. Mvrehv (to Dunlop 
Rubber Co , Ltd) U b 1,797,285, Feb 17 For the production of substantially 
reversible compns of pasty consistency from aq disperuons contg rubber or similar 
materials and a protective colloid, the dispersions are evapd in the presence of one or 
more subsunces such as glycerol, glycol or a glycol alkyl ether, having as their principal 
function to serve in place of water as a medium in which the protective colloids both 
naturally occurring and artificially incorporated, will continue to function when the 
water in the dispersions is substantially removed 

Making thin rubber bathing caps. Melvin 6 Lower (to Sun Rublier Co ) U. b. 
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1 Till 1112 I rb 21 App and \anous details (mainly of medi character) aft described 
Rubber footwear. Jamba 11 Crocyktt (lo Cambridge Rubber Co ). U. S. 
I 7<> r i 07',. March 3 A hit it dipped into an aq rubber-contg material contg a color- 
ing igent to form a deposited coating on the last, and the coatrd last it then dipped in 
an aq rubber compn of didcrcnt coloring and the sole portion of the article it selectively 
di| ptd in an aq rubber compn contg fillers for increasing the resistance of the sole 

^Molded rubber footwear. H C.L Dunto Brit 337,831. Aug 0, 1929 Articles 
such at galoshes or "seaside shoes" are formed by molding over a pre vulcanized lining 
drawn onto the last and there covered with unvuleamzed rubber to be molded 

Rubber battery bore*, etc. J Praotvw Sc Sosa. Ltd, and J. T. Fsscl’s os, 
lint 338.114, July 10, 102'! Boxes air formed in tuch a way that the tides are hairier 
than the base (as by subjecting the tides to a higher heat than the base in the vulcaniza- 
tion). they may be made of raw rublier or of waste rubber from old tires, mixed withS, 
7nO, an accelerator such at diphcnylguanidme and a lubneant tuch at paraffin. Vari- 
ous drtailj of manuf arc given 

Rubber cement. Tiinonoso Wihtti-lsey U S 1,793,083, Feb 21 Rubber 
latex t» used with a solvent such as C«H« and a tmall quantity of an emulsifying agent 
tuch os Kt ofcate, which facilitates difn of the cement with water 

Synthetic rubber 1 G 1'AancNiNn A -G Bnt 337,400, Aug 2, 1929 Alkali 
metal such os Na used In effecting polymerization of diolefins is enclosed in a small 
perforated container (which may lie formed of glass or metal) placed within the reac- 
tion vessel When the small perforated container becomes filled with polymen zate the 
latter with some assoed alkali metal is forced out Into the main fraction vessel to pro- 
mote further polymentation of its contents The process may be earned out in 2 stages 
and a diluent such as riicthylcne dioxide may be used 

Synthetic rubber. I G PAanitHrsn A -G Bnt 333.152, May 14, 1929 Fofym- 
eniation of diolefins such as butadiene is effected with at least 30% of an inorg Q* 
contg add or an org denv of such an acid (without addn of any other substance in- 
fluencing the reaction) Among the substances which may be used are’ H,SO fc llit*O c 
bcnzencsulfomc acid, lotuenesuliomc acid, p toluene sulfonylchlonde and benzene sulfo- 
nyJebJondc, Products of varying diameter are obtained by varying the conditions of 
the reaction, and they may be suitable for adhesives, as <Mhi to pcia/r or tacqueu, 
manuf «[ threads, films. molded articles, etc Several examples with details of procedure 
arc given 

Rubber-like product Jean Baer. Swiss 142 4 VI. Jin 8. 1029 A rubber-hhe 
mass {$ obtained by treating an isoprene halide with alkali or alk. earth polysulfides. 
In the example, isoprene dibromide is treated with KtS, Cl. C A 24, 15-15 

Factiee. Jean Baer. Swiss 142,35-1. to 142,357, June 10, 1028. Addas to 
137,477 (C A 24, 4429) Pactice sol in hydrocarbons is prepd. by heating the rubber- 
like mass from Cl I, Cl, and a polysulfide soln with an oil such as rape seed oil The 
C1I,C1, may be replaced by C,H.llr fc CH.Ilr, or Clt,0 

Rubber vulcanization accelerators. Albert M Cupvoan (to Goodyear Tire 
fit Rubber Co) U S 1,702 819, Tcb 17. At an accelerator, there is used the reac- 
tion product of cyclohcxylammc and an aldehyde such as aldol. hutyraldehyde. croton- 
aldehyde. heptaldchydc or formaldehyde. 

Rubber vulcanization accelerators. Lorin B. Srrrbll and Dexter N Shaw (to 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co) U S 1.792.770, Pcb 17 o Tolylamidoxtrae or other 
compds of the general formula RC( NOHJNH,. in which R represents a benzene group, 
arc used as accelerators 

Rubber vulcanization accelerators. Jan Temuma (to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co ) US 1,702,780, 1 eb 17. Vulcanization with S is effected in the presence of the 
reaction product of mcrcaptobcnzoxazolc and a basic amine such as diphcnylguanidme. 
Cf C A 24,3135 

Apparatus for vslemilzing leogtht or theelt o! robber or rubberized materiel. 
Harry Willsiuw and Walter G Gorham (to Dunlop Rubber Co . Ltd.), U. S. 
1,793,269, Feb 17. Structural features 
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MAin** T^^tmrnentU drugged portable stroboscope The true behavior’ or the 
(10TI) Thu h , vin _ periodic motion can usually be learned only when the 

various parts of a machine having] pen<* ^ S|fo|j0ft(nr desip]et i t0 p„ ra ,t the 
machine is In normal ry places It is portable, self-contained, and is 

*““!> no mov.ng parts and expert service is 

packed in two 1 S , . r3T1 j t The requisites of the ideal stroboscope are 

f-n eicrcdmEly fhmt duwfion of fight pulsation., (5) vrry Intense fight 
ruKthm (0) minimum of moving P«U. P) hmofitity of npmlion ood .(8) necutaey 
£l tictuae light flashes The SUoboglow. It ts claimed, fulfils these requirements It 
consists essentially of the oscillator or Interrupter and the light unit. The heat o the 
held unit is the power gnd glow tube The instrument is illustrated and the oscillator 
circuit shown In a diagram Various applications are Indicated H. BoyNTov 

Color pyrometer. Gc*n*«0 Nabseb. Mil! KoueMVilWm Inst, Eistnforsek 
f>fl j iriiort 12,209-3lfl<193fl) —An instrument has lieen constructed for selecting 2 wide] y 
send Spectral colors by means of a double pnsm Light from an unknown source is then 

compared with light from art stop by adjusting Intensities on a hair-shadow field, The 

combination of red (0 G5,») nod green (0 53i») was found to be the most sensitive combina- 
tion for several different observers, the mar error amounting to 4 . The instrument could 
also be used as an intensity pyrometer, and the const, in Wien** formula was measured 
and found to be t 4235 cm /degree in red and 1 4170 cm /degree in green On com- 
parison with rt, \V and audited Te , it was found that the Instrument registered GQ* low 
lor Tt. 20* low for W and very nearly correct on Ee. Elimination of the comparison 
lamp was found to be possible, but the max error was somewhat larger 1 1. C. D. 

Determination of color with F. Herzfeld-Hoffmann'i polariiabon-photometer. 
I B MisiuvoA K_ Kartashov. A’auk.Zdfsrti t Ttairecoi From t0.2S7-C7(1030) 
—The app and its use are described V. E. Baikow 

Material requirements and material testing for heavy-duty chemical apparatus. 
Ernst Fravke Ckern Fatfik 1931, 133-5 — A brief review of the demands placed on 
construction materials m regard to aging, embrittlement, durability at high temps , 
etc., with remarks on methods of taking test pieces and making tests for phys proper- 
ties J II. MOORB 

The classification of wet materials. C.1IS Turnout b Muh World 88, 22S- 

331(1930) — An outline of some of the more prominent devices foe screening wet ma- 
terials ELS 

Chemical apparatus and their relation to the provisions of the Berufsgenossen- 
schaft of the chemical Industry and to the steam-vessel regulations. Schepvbl. Chem 
Fobrtk 1931, 109-11 — A discussion is given of the lack of uniformity of regulations for 
steam vessels in the Germao states, the desirability of having national regulations, the 
effect ol new materials and specifications and the use of autogenous and elec. « elding. 

J 11 Moorb 

Simple calculations for reciprocating compressors. Jos. Iumbrsciiitt. A p parole 
bon 43, 02-5(1931) — A table of values is given to simplify the selection of the proper 
sire of compressor for gases An ea ample is worked out to show how the tahle is to be 
uscd M. C. Rogbrs 

Transfer of heat in recuperators. I. E Tbrses and W. Besbcks Ileal Treat- 
ing and Forging 16, 1573-6, 1579(1939) —See C A. 23, 3378 J. Balozian 

Furnace-door arches and air-cooled walls. Wm C. Reiifuss. Heat Treating 
ana Forging 16, 1571-2(1930) — The construction of a double furnace (for heating for 
steam hammers) is briefly described, a party wall with an air passage sepg the 2 fur- 
nacts Thi3 method of construction conserves space and gtves very satisfactory results 
A method of constructing furnace-door arches with tongued and grooved radial blocks 
■s hnefly indicated J. BalozIAM 

A precision cryostat with automatic temperature regulation. R B Scott amp 
F G Bmcxweodb Bur Standards J- Research 6, 401-10(1931) — A detailed desenp- 
tion is given of the construction and operation of an app that will, by means of a photo- 
elec -cell ttrtmo-regulator. automatically hold any desired temp between 0 and — 170* 
1? ° 001 T he tfm P “ ea *>Iy adjusted, and the degree of refrigeration is con- 
“ 0Ut d varying the gas pressure in the double-walled hath which is surrounded by a 
Dewar flask contg liquid air j, H MooR £ 

Introducing alkali or alkaline earth metals or O into sealed glass vessels (Austrian 
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1 — Apparatus and Plant Equipment 


pat 121,001) 4. Purifying inert gases in electric-discharge tubes, etc. {Austrian pat 
121,056) 4. Stoneware m the chemical industry (Wcmreb) 19, 

Appleton, E V The Thermionic Valve. London Methuen. 2s Cd , net- 
Wtftaai, G Regler far Druck end Menge. Berlin R Oldcnbaurg 207 pp 
Hound, M 17 Reviewed in Eng Progress 12, 9b(193l) 


Filter. Christian HClsmeyer Ger 515,853. Oct 4, 1025 A filter for mechan- 
ically and chemically purifying hquiils, especially water, contains a pad of steel wooL 
Leaf filter for filtering liquids. E A AllioTT and Manlove, AlliotT & Co , 
Ltd Bnt. 318 567, Aug 15. 1029 

Leaf filter for filtering liquids. E A Alucttt and Manlove, AlliotT & Co , 
Ltd Bnt 318,510 Aug 15, 1920 

Submerged drum filter. Frnest J Swebtlavd (to Oliver Umted Filters, Inc.). 
I S 1,790,491, March 17 

Submerged continuous filter. Ernest J Sweetland, Joseph V Zenthoepzr 
and John T Hoyt < to Oliver United Filters, Inc ) U S 1 79*3,492, March 17 

Air filter. Deutsche Luptfilteh Sauces si n II Ger 518,439, Sept. 8, 1928 
Vacuum seal for continuous rotary vacuum filters. Robert O Boyto (to Alex 
Mills) L S 1.795,1*14, March 10 

Pressure filter, N A Vostokov Russ appl 71,047, May 31, 1930. 
Continuously working filter press. Daniel Ballet Fr C95.VT7, Aug 20, 1929 
Scraper for cleaning filter presses. V’ I Borisov Russ, appl C9.890, May 12, 

1910 

Separating dust, etc., from air, etc. Platen Muyters Refrigerating System 
Aktiebolac. Ger 618.087, June 19, 1927 See Bnt 292,470 (C A 23, 1452) 

Device for separating dust from air by baffling and centrifugal action. Hector 
Rabezzana (to A C Spark Plug Co ) US 1,795,888, March 10 Structural features 
Baffle-screen device for removing dost from air, etc. Glenn F Heath U. S 
1.790.946, March 17 Structural features 

Centrifugal aeparator. Aktiebolaget Separator. Bnt. 239,506, March 4, 1929. 
In an app for sepg liquids from solids, a layer or stream of Jig senes for a earner of the 
solids Various details of construction and operation are described 

Gas aeparator suitable for separating liquid particles from steam, etc. Grant D 
Bradshaw and Ralph N Robertson (to Ulaw-Knox Co ). U. S. 1,796,435, March 
17 Structural features 

Separator for oil and water, etc. David Samixa.n and PniLLips Melville. Ger. 
518,149, Jan 1,192*) See Bnt 322.654 (C A 24,2643) 

Calorimeter. Hermann Sandvoss Ger. 515.712, Nov. 20, 1920 Addn. to 
491,934 (C A 24, 1402) 

Pyrometer (suitable tor indicating the failure of a railway or other signal lamp). 
C W Cooke Brit 319.200. June 1 1, 1929 When a lamp flame is burning properly, 
the expansion of metal strips in the device Serves to complete an indicator circuit which 
is broken when the flame is extinguished or becomes too low Various details of con- 
struction are described 

Apparatus and method for reducing the temperature of air by dehydration and 
saturation. Walter L Fleisiier (to Cooling & Air Conditioning Corp ) U. S. 
reissue 17,998, March 10. Reissue of original pat. No 1,749,763 (C. A 24,2012) 

Bimetallic strip thermometer suitable lor ovens. Tiiermostatics, Ltd , O 
Mslllr. and P Miller. Bnt. 339 ,2.97, Sept 20, V329 

Automatic level regulator for liquid containers, etc. Wa Monchen. Ger. 
515.677. Feb 13, 1930 

Drying apparatus for pasty or gelatinous materials, especially pigments. Fritz 
Haas Ger 518,379, Aug 3 , 1929 

Cascading apparatus suitable for drying crystals, cereals, etc. Recinald V. 
Farnham l S 1,796,224, March 17. Structural details of an app for drying with 
gaseous media 

Automatic control system for apparatus for drying materials by recirculated air. 
George B Bailey U S 1,795,418. March 10 Structural features and details of a 
thermostatic control system are desenbed 


Rotary drum for cooling or drying chemicals or raw materials. 
barth Ger 515 834. July 28, 1927. 

Tube-cleaning device for rotary-tube drying apparatus. 
Blckau R Wolp A -G. Ger 518,380, Dec. 8. 1929. 


Bernhard SXce- 
Maschpteneabrik 
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Metrn for inspecting the interior of evaporators. I Taws Wollenberq Or 

618,314, Mar 10. 1029 

RBntgen-ray apparatus. Siemens Rbiniger Vbira Crs tCe MEOnrascnK 
Tscsrox. llrit 339.212. March 1. 1929 Structural features 

RSntgen-ray apparatus. C If F. MCU.es A -O Bnt. 317^15, March 0, 1929 
Structural features _ _ „ , . 

X-ray tubes. Sendlincer ornsaia Claswerkb G k n rf (Fritz Lclert. 
inventor). Or. 618,172, Aug 14. 1023 Ilot^thode i-ray tubes are made of glass 
contg up to 8% of rare earths, with or without TiO. and (or) VtO*. A suitable compn. is 
SiO, 70. AliO, 2, MgO 3. NafO 20 and Ce,0, or other rare earth 5% 

Electric-discharge lamps. PATEvr-TnEtnuvn-GES. rCa Ecestrisoie GlCblau- 
i BM (to General Hectnc Co . Ltd ) Bnt. 333,844, May 2, 1930 Some modifications 
of construction are described, relating to devices such as those of Bnt 315.391 (C. A. 

2< ’ ^Electron-emission device. Jorrrr W. Warden (to Westinghouse Lamp Co) 
U S 1 795730, March 10 Various structural details of sealed devices contg alkali 
metal 'c t,’C.k 25,622. 

Electron-emitting cathodes of discharge devices. Gramophone Co , Ltd , and 
G B. Baker. Bnt 330,451, Nov 14, 1029. A refractory core or oxide-coated filament 
is coated with a substance which on beating m the absence of appreciable O leaves a 
residue contg the oxide of an electron -emitting metal, such as C* tartrate or Ba tartrate, 
and free C. Various details of manuf are described. 

Electron-emitting cathodes for discharge tabes. Gramophone Co , Lip , W. P 
Teoiiam and F. Ellington Bnt. 339,057. Oct 16, 1929 Cathodes are formed with 
a core or layer of Af provided with an oxidixd surtax having on it an electron-emitting 
coating which may comprise Cs, Ba or other metal deposited electrolytically or other- 
wise cm the Al (which may have been preliminarily oxidized by making it anode in a 
da. chromic acid soln.) If desired the oxidized Al may be carried on a core of other 
material such as IV or kaolin. 

Rotary-hearth furnace. Ernest G db Coriolis, Jesse r. Moser and Arnold L 
Larsen (to Surface Combustion Corp ) US 1,796,244. March 10 

Movable-hearth furnace with automatic dumping mechanism suitable for heat 
treatments. Joirr P Baker (to Westmgbouse Elec & M fg Co) US 2,795,921, 
March 10 Structural features 

A two-chamber furnace with movable roof. Y a A Frawtzuz Russ appl 
60.402. Oct. 15. 1929 

Continuous-chain furnace. Soc. anon dfs appareils db manutentiov nr boots 
stein Fr 695,230. Aug 30, 1929 

Refractory furnace or retort setting South Metropolitan Gas Co and W. T, 
Seach. Bnt. 339,268, Sept. 3, 1929 

Inclined-grate furnace. Ernst VClcker. Ger 518.429, July 25, 1928 Means 
for advancing the fuel is described. 

Step grate for low-grade or pulverulent fuel Franz HoLzrvcER, Austrian 
1212290, Sept. 15, 1930 

Traveling grate. Hermann KrSnacer Ger 518.430. Oct 27. 1929 

Oil burner (open-dish type) Otto Scuiedek and BerttiOLd Osier Ger 
518.425. SepL 25, 1929 and 518,420, Apnl 24, 1929 

Regenerative gas furnace. Fribdrich Siemens A -G Fr 37,175, July 2, 1929 
Aadn. to 591,158 

Gas burner Jay M Axtell. U. S 1,796,915, March 17. 

Bn . •“ u JS_ for OTens * A 11 Clottersdck and S W. Hwhu y. 

unt d<SojxK>, Jan 30, 19 .0 

Diaphragm-controlled gas-valves for heating systems. Paul F. Shivers (to 
Mmneapohs-HoneyweU Regulator Co) U. S 1,796,544, March 17. Structural 


features 

Fuel-distributing means for a 
tnan 120 993, Aug 15, 1930 


r chamber loins. Michael Bohn Atis 


f ° r tteatlDg COrk wit!l hot Ease5 - Nicolo Massa. Austrian 
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fssxncf* rr rft.w Pr 37JD-JS M« Adda.tvfTS'SS {C. A 24.2514- 

f In toe treatment cf case* and vapors with pur-vmp or catalvtK aft-uts a irwl o 

.-i- v- e— ss vctim i% used bsvmc the catalvtic or psttfer-; ra'rruJ be tween 2 {*l«r 
Sottxrs. the space* between the false twttvms and the bottoms «rrvrr c rt*p, *' ad 
mssam ehats'wr for the p*s to be trre'rd and exit chamber 1 e to* trta*rd 
Cl C f 25,1125. 

Apparatus for carrnnr cut pivsical end chemical Tractions. 1 G Fatrrvrva 
A C. vHaas B.br mve-tnr) Ger 514 W, Srpt. 10. 1«*S» Adda. to KT **53 (C. .1 
21, 5MH The chars* raertnard in Ger SXv.**^ 1-c cnvtdarm; the rracim; sub- 
■stance* pa» t h rough tube* of earns* lengths. 

Vrrarxtcs for testmr pises rr Eqmds by thermal ttnfartuT measurements. 
CnairsEvrJ-ablsc Ger 51 VI 77. Oct. lb. i°5- See Bit. £8S*»>> (C. A 23, 

Apnarutas for l ucv e rtm g toncertrited solstices into translated solids. 1 G 
FusnrviNit A-G Fr 3T.V4,. Ac; 1«». Adds, to 1 73,135 (P 1 24, 534 >1 

The app cosoa-ts of a trtatmg plate beneath a esretdar d-stTbctTf provided wrth notch-* 
as to fixn a cmd-r epetun; bc’aecn the two. 

Apparatus for the d.stiHatian of sohds and E^mds. Htvut I>~rtT Fr S7.544. 
ruv 23 1»J» Adda to 552.34* 

FCrn; for reaction and washm; towers, ts. r*.\«T Kcc. V. S. 1.7*W’l. 
March 17 A £Ihrg denee l* firmed fmm a ercslar Idanh of anv «a.taSJe material. 
fiCded in a ctmvwiw reversed manner to resemble a ndm; saddle. the height and breadth 
l*mg substantial: v equaL 

Apparatss for Eenefym; ehlorme hr compression. Kti-js & C,i. G u r H 
(Wilhelm Lehmann. cve=-ir Ger 515 >*2*. Oct. 11. 1<?2>* 

High-speed maw for maim; emulsions, eSectm; chemical reactions, etc. Ga« 
ton S. F he BfertrrvK. Go- 51b5'\ Mar 14. l“2b. See Frit. 5'2 5.42 iC. A. 23, 
23I4> 

Peso tad hi^i-speed emnlsmer srstem for maim; emulsions such as thos* of 
bituminous ma'ersals. G C. HrsKEU. and Roan DctxtorxsvT Co, Lro B-it. 
33S.4 t >i Ac; IS. l c O* Vamu* details of constmetion and pr-ccd.ue are d-*criSed 

Acid-resistant apparatus. H Fsncsms. Bnt. 53* 032, Sept. 5\ 1^2* \ esals 

or app. resistant to HbCh comprise an A1 »2-»v cent; M;. Si, etc, where exposed to acid 
liquid and a tree resistant all or each as Fe-Si or Cr hi all -v where exposed to the 
femes. 

Apparatus with an immersed prope3erl for saxag ac.4s, etc. MascartrcN- 
ruisn: Ar,-o>titi>hfxNTivic.-. \ G Bm. 334.44 * Sept. t>. 1 *2* 1 twas structural 

details are descrPied 

Float for determination of the specific ;i iv. tr of accnmclatar electrolytes. Trtvia 
Acccvrt-VTOK. Ltd Hen; 10 1225. Ftb. 4 ld31 * Kimstwach*” is nexed with 
BaSQ, t"> farm Kdls hsvi-e (Efferent *p. gravities. These balls are »->t tndaenced bv 
pas bubble* a* are those made of natural wax. 

Apparatus for castm; fihns. Ran rsm xa Mi<ac\i:vr.iiiii Arctsr Koemg 
G »: k. H Ger 51^037. Dec. 53 l^Civ 

Apparatus for maim; £lms from masses which harden in the a.r. Kjctluld 
M nuotn Austrian 121 Oct. lit l<J3a 

Sheet metal aihdes coat-d with cortosina-resstme material which can be hardened 
by vulcanization or other treatment. F, Pin. Bnt. S3 ’.320, Jclr 53. 195S. \ tnou* 
details of macuf are pven. raamlv of rnech character, fee maim; fennels, diems for 
holdm; chemicals, etc. 

Aaaeatng pot- O'tekwtckiscee Snarvv^ScsrtxixT-B'nKix. (Erwm HIttut 
mveE*or’ dustman 120 b50 Ac- 15. lOJ-T. 

Acetrlene generator ArTOGEN-wpxx Smirs G.aafi Ger 51S.S33. Feb. 6. 
1«>30 Adda, to 474.145 (C A 2A.fS.VM 

Apparatus for disahn* water bv he,r ha the exharsr of an mf-rttaO-com basSon 
en^nt. H J "B tusov Brt S3S.*i5S. Aug 57. I'Ll? Stmctnral features. 

Mercury boJer B P Corts» (to British ThmnscQ-Hccstan Co, Ltd.). Brt. 

.June 14, l c *h’ 

Alu minum -coated soot-Mower tubes for boilers, etc. fTsirnarDKiS, Hn 
nrar. B EtTTxaronE h Soxasr and H. G C. F sisweatees. Bnt S3iS*7. Aug 51. 

K , ® a l<,5i si ‘ 3es ’•nth % thm lavur of A1 which u 

adapted to allov with toe steel when the tube is placed wnim toe bcGer and sabvected 
vo neat. \ anous qetnr.s of mirrf ate de«cn v wd. 
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Safety gas valve for cutting off gas on flame extinguishment LOOTS KsBtm- 
kamp U b 1,790,008, March 17 Structural features 

Thermostatic electric switch. Hilton I. Jones. U S. 1,793.' 400. March 10 
Thermostatic electne switch (containing mercury). Theodore M Burkholder 
(to Engineering Products Corp ) U S 1,T»5.S31, March 10 Structural features 
Thermostatic control device for electric circuits. Edmund Scjifrer II S 1,796,- 
720, March 17 Structural features 

Thermostatic control device for electric circuits. I Larry L. Bradley and Gustav 

0 Wilms (Wilms to Ll nde Bradley ) U S 1.797,126, March 17. Structural features 

Snap-action thermostatic device suitable for controlling electnc circuits. Adolph 
\ Thou is U S 1.795.O07. March 10 Structural features 

Thermostatic device suitable for controlling the flow of steam, etc. Clevj H. 
M els (to Bristol Co 1 L S 1,790,124, March 10 Structural features 

Thermostatic control device suitable for control of fluid fuel, supply to burners. 

1 dward L Fonseca (to Wilcolator Co ) US 1,790,190, March 10 Structural 
lea turn 

Thermostatic valve suitable for controlling the flow of heating fluids. Frederick 
W Jaeger U S 1.795.SG0, March 10 

Thermostatic valve H N Robinson, G W Wortlei and R &A Main, Ltd. 
Itrit 339.341. Sept 4,1029 
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Chemists, chemistry and people. E T Sterne Can Chem Met 15, 71-3 
(1931) —An address W II Boynton 

Eduard Cramer. Hirsch Z ortjrx Chem 44,230-1(1031) — Obituary. 

E H. 

FntePregl. H Lieb Mtirochemie 3, 105-16(1931) — Obituary W. T. II. 

Edgar Fahs Smith: Provost, chemist, friend. Charles T Thwing Science 73, 
331-3(1931) E H. 

In memonam— Henry Leffman— 1847-1930. Ivor Griffith Am. J Pharm. 
103, 11S-9{1931). W. G Gabssler 

Dr. Henry Leffman— life story. Charles II. La Wall. Am J. Pharm 103, 
113-17(1931) —Biography with portrait W G. Gaessler 

The scientific work of P. A. Levene. Otto Folin Ckem Bull. 18, 99-101, 121 
(1931) E. H. 

Rudolf Diet! on his seventieth birthday. F. Foerster Z aneev. Chem. 44, 
229-30(1931) —A portrait is included E II 

The work of Marcelm Berthelot and his influence on modem chemistry. Jean 
I’briN Leikllbur Ann soc pharm ehim Sao Paula 2, 3S-44(1931) E. II. 

Lord Melchett and his accomplishments. Jaroslav JelJnek. Chem Laly 25, 
34-7(1931) Frank Maresh 

The achievements of Josef Schneider. E TEVROvsKf Chem. Lxsty 25, 49-53 
(1931) — A bncf biography is followed by a bibliography of Schneider's contributions 
covering all branches of chemistry’ Frank Maresh 

Some scientific-instrument makers of the eighteenth century. I, II. Robert S. 
Win pile J Set Instruments 7, 241-53, 273-81(1930); Science 72, 20S-13 E J C. 

Recent advances in science - Physical chemistry. R K Schofield Science 
Progress 25, 39S-4 03(1931) — Recent work on contact catalysis is reviewed J. S II. 

Discoveries and investigations in the older chemistry up to the phlogiston theory of 
StahL Hoffman Sitcb preuss Akad Him 1931, lviu-lxvi E. II. 

The activity of the general chemistry laboratory (at the University of Gand, Bel- 
gium). F. Swarts. Bull soc. chi m Belg 39,444-53(1930) — A review dealing more 
especially with work on org fluorides A. L. Henne 

What conclusions must classical physics and chemistry draw from the principle of 
greatest simphuty? L Zeunder Z Physik 63, 706-12(1930) —Ten postulates are 
pven based ou the principle of greatest simplicity Classical physics must either obey 
Ine^e or be wrong in its fundamental suppositions. B. C. A. 

Multiple preparation of hydrogen electrodes. V. Richard Damerbll. J. Chem. 
tun Win « 7, 1604-7(1930) —A rubber stopper was bored to take 6 electrodes, 2 reference 
electrodes and a H-mlet tube This was used to stopper all beakers in which the opera- 
tions required by Clark's method took place Platintzation is best at 2 5 t. It is not 
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necessary to bubble the H gas directly on the (oil, for Pt black readily absorbs the gas 
m sola Ann Nicholson IIird 

The equilibrium between matter and energy* J* Petryanov. J Russ FAyr- 
Chem Soc , Phys Pt 62, 241-5(1930) —The conditions of equil between matter and 
energy were investigated The following equation was derived JFr - RTtnKr — 
((W, - Jfi)c73), where Wr » total work done, A/» and Jtf, are mol wts of true gases, 
c is the velocity of light and A't ** —ctfci. where Ci and c are the concns of gases in 
the system V. Vbsselovsry 

The molecular structure of triatonuc gases, H. H>0, HjS and N|0. P C. 
Maim ntt Phystk Z. 32, 103-10(1931). d C. A 24, 270 —Data on dipole moments, 
Raman spectrum, and infra red absorption indicate that H»S has a triangular structure 
like IfjO, while N»0 has a symmetrical linear form. T. H Chilton 

Recent advances in the Interferometric determination of the form of molecules. 
H Mark Z origan Chem 44, 125-30(1931) —Recent significant developments in the 
esptl methods and the theory of the x ray interferometric Uetn of the structure of 
crystals are summarized These have been of particular value m elucidating the 
structure of the more complex and less sym org mols. .Recent applications of x ray 
methods and o! streams c.f electrons to the detn of the structure of mols in gases are 
discussed The results of numerous x-ray interferometric studies of simple CH» derivs 
are correlated to show the extent to which they substantiate the regular tetrahedral 
symmetry of CXI* demanded by classical theory R. If Lombard 

Dielectric constants of liquefied gases. J C McLennan, R C Jacobsen and 
J O Wilhelm Trans Roy i>oc Can 131 24, Sect 3,37-40(1930} — The dielec consts 
of liquid Nf, A, CI!, and N»0 were detd in a specially constructed flask and at various 
temps at and above their f ps The dielcc consts referred to vacuum and at selected 
temps are as follows N. at 70S 9 K l 47 8, A at 87 1*K 1 539. C If, at 100 7*K. 1 634 
and NiO at 70-8^ 2023 J W. Shipley 

The dielectric constant of supercooled sulfur and several sulfur solutions. Stepan 
Rosbntal Z Phystk 66, 652-6(1030) — For the examn ol liquids that attack metal 
plates, a glass condenser was made, consisting of concentric glass vessels On the inside 
surface of the inner vessel was a sheet of Ag, on the outside of the app a sheet of Cu 
The liquid ‘was admitted between the glass vessels through connecting tubes The 
dielec, coast of S was 3 720 *= 0003 at 130 * Valueswere obtained from 135* to 95*. 
At 107* a sharp change was observed Liquid S followed the law ol Clausius-Mossotti 
(polarization, p = const ), p «= 0 26280 * 0 00006 This law was also followed by S in 
C*H, andCS, j. P Hall 

The dielectric constant of liquid bromine. Dodieslaw DoBORZYrtsKi Z. Physik 
66,657-68, Pull intern auai polonaise 34, 97-111(1930), cf C A 22, 1897 — With 
the condenser described in the preceding abstr , the diclec const of Dr was measured 
from 0" to 53 8", 3 334 =*• 0 010 was found at the lower, and 2 904 at the higher, temp 
Polarization was a function of temp. Thus, Dr followed the Debye theory for dipoles 
and the dipolar moment was ealed as 0 49 X 10 e. s. u. L. P. Hall 

Thermodynamic properties of dichlorodifluoromethane, a new refrigerant 1 
Equation of state of superheated vapor Ralph M Buppinoton and W K Gii.kby 
Jnd Eng, Chem 23, 254-6(1931). — The consts, of a Beattie-Bridgeman equation of 
state for superheated CCIjFj vapor were detd from measurements of isometrics be- 
tween vols of 1 4 and 4 21 per mol la this region the isometrics are straight. The 
final equation is p *= I RT(V + B)/ V 1 ] - (A/V‘). where A « 23 711 - (0 305/ R) land 
B =•06911 — (0 622/ P)) The units are atms , degrees abs and f per g.-mol. The 
equation fits the observed data with an av. error of 0 5% A L II. 

The most important methods for determining surface tension. E Hiedemann 
Z. phystk chem Unterrtcht 44, 1-12(1931),— The various methods of surface tension 
measurement are discussed from the standpoint of their adaptability as student expts 
in physics labs Four methods are suggested (1) the torsion balance method of Lenard 
y® C A. 18, 2827), (2) capillary-rise method in a specially designed simple app ; 
w) a differential capillary rise method using an app in which 2 capillary tubes and a 
tube (a) of wider bore are attached to a horizontal tube and fitted with a dose fitting 
thermometer which serves as a piston to regulate the height ol the liquid in the capillary 
tubes, (4) a compensation method of Ferguson and Dowson (cf C A 16. 2436) 
Bibliography g R g c „ IEaz 

ftowi liquids Oscar dd Souza Vjbum Rev brastl. chins 1, 02-6 

d of liquids dy “ the n5cthod3 0{ operating the hydrostatic balance in the detn. ol the 
The tntical anisotropic point of ferromagnetic Crystals. N AKuwr/^PAyrii 
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Z. 32, 107-8(1931).— The relative change of dec. resistance of a ferromagnetic crystal 
under the influence of magnetization is expressed by an equation of the same form as 
tha t previously giv cn for the change in pbys. properties (C. A . 24, 2345) The following 
law is deduced If 2 curves of the relative change of dec. resistance ri magnetization, 
derived for 2 difTcrent angles between the magnetization vector and chief axis of the 
crystal. Intersect, then curves for any angles must also pass through this point. An 
example is given from data of Webster (C A. 21, 20-1, 1748) T. H. CHILTON 

Translation-gliding in crystals of the sodium chloride structural type. M. J. 
BuerCer. Am. Mineral 15, 174-S7, 220-3S(1930), d C A 24, 4GS0 —Tor crystals of 
NaCMike structure, the translation direction, I. is detd by the densest rows of like- 
charged ions The translation plane. T, is a function both of ion radius ratio and of the 
polarizabilities of the constituent ions Translation along (001) is assoed with high 
polamahilities, translation along (110) with low polanzabihties; with intermediate 
values both (001) and (110) may function as translation-gliding planes under favorable 
conditions of load If the original lattice coordinates of the geometrical crystal struc- 
ture theory are retained, it is found that translation direction, unit translation, direction 
of closest cquiv lattice points and direction of closest like charges are identical The 
correlation, with minor modifications, extends to other crystals such as magnesite and 
other carbonates, barite, fluontc. anhydrite. It is pointed out that the _ translation 
direction is sp for a given structural type because the translation direction has the 
structural character alignment of closest like leptons for alt leptons in the structure 
An adequate mechanistic explanation of the gliding direction is presented on the as- 
sumption that the leptons are individually charged and thus have the character of ions. 
The actual translation direction is the one resulting in a min loss of cohesion 

A M Brant 

The mechanism of activation of thonated tungsten and molybdenum. A Ghiirts 
Z tech Phystk 12, €0-71(1931) — A math treatment The mechanism derived on the 
assumption of Th migration by slip along the crystal surfaces to the surface of W and Mo 
wires agrees with the cxptl results The gnun-sue-diramisbing action of thoru in wires 
may be due to adsorption and migration of Th on the crystal surfaces A T. 

Addition centers as coordination centers. The crystal structure of veronal. Ed- 
uard IIkrtel. Z phystk. Chem . Abt B. 11,279 00(1930) — The crj stal structure of ve- 
ronal, 5,5-dicthylbarbitunc add. was detd crystallographically and roentgenographi- 
cally. Crystals, m 191 \d 1 220. formed by slow growth from aq soln . w ere rhombic- 
bipyramidal, with axial ratios o'fc c - 0 491 1 0 OSS, translation group space gTOUp 
Fs l, t 4 mols forming the elementary group Modds arc depicted The arrangement 
of the mols is attributed to secondary valences L I*. Hall 

Growth and solution of nonpolar crystals. 1 N Stranski / phystk Chem, Abt. B, 
11,312-0(1030); cf C A, 22,4289. — Soln of homeopolar crystals begins at the comers 
and edges and growth occurs more easily at the face. Metals in electrolytes, however, 
grow from the comers. Since homeopolar crystals present more active centers than 
heteropolar, they should be more effective catalytically. L I’. Hall 

Explanation of the electrocapillary Becquerel-phenomenon. A correction. H. 
Frbunduch and K SOllnbr Z phystk Chem, Abt. A, 152, 313-4(1031); cf. 
C. A. 23, 4394 — The only condition necessary for the sepn. of metal in the Becquerd 
phenomenon is a pos value for the decompn. potential, with the convention of a circular 
current going in one direction through the salt soln , in the other through the metallically 
conducting membrane W. W. 

Method of obtaining a smgle crystal of aluminum of any desired crystallographic 
orientation. T Sano Mem Coll Set Kyoto Imp Untr 1JA, 307-9(1930) —An Al 
crystal of any desired orientation can be obtained by bringing another crystal into con- 
tact with molten Al and lowering the temp very slowly. B C A. 

Crystal structure of metallic lanthanum. J. C. McLennan and R. W. McKay. 
Trans Roy. Soc. Can. (3). 24, Sect 3, 33-5(1930) — The x-ray spectrum of powdered La 
was examd and La found to crystallize in the hexagonal system The coordinates of the 
atans referred to h " a E° aal axes are l /u Vi. */« and •/«. V». */< The side of the unit 
cell is 3 A. U. and the axial ratio is 1 G3 This arrangement is the same as that of the 
hexagonal close packing of spheres J. y/. Shirley 

Crystal structure of uranium. J C. McLennan and R. W. McKay. Trans 
Koy. Soc Can. |3 J, 24, Sect. 3, 1-2(1930) — An x-ray analysis of the crystal structure of 
metallic U was made by the powder method. The ealed. spacmgs are for a body- 
oatered cubic arrangement with the side of the unit cdl equal to 343 X 10~* era. The 
lines corresponding to the 222 and 004 planes were not observed Calcd from the data 
obUiotd U* d. bus J w SinM-EY 
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New forms of crystalline ice. N Altsekg ani> W. Tso'cmv Aaturnssrn- 
schaften 19, 1 02*4(1931) —In the Kungur caverns (Ural mountains) natural temp and 
satn conditions axe such that the growth of large ice crystals (up to 50 cm. m sue) is 
promoted A few photographs of specimen are presented B J C- v an pe* IIoeves 
S tructure of silicon tetraflnonde. G Natta Gass ehim iM 1 60,911- — (IsoOJ — 
A sutrej of the literature shows that the lattice structures of very few binary compos, 
of the ABi type have been studied by x rays It was of interest therefore to exam, 
compds. of this type, particularly those with a non tonic structure The form and 
symmetry of the cryst lattice of the latter depend, to a greater degree than for ionic 
compds , upon the form and symmetry of the individual mol . which maintains its 
structural unity and behaves as a fundamental constructs e element of the cryst. edifice, 
like the single ions of ionic compds The present paper deals only with Sil*. but is part 
of a more extended senes of expts on the halides of C, Si and Ti Most of them give 
excellent x ray photographs, all of which show the cubic or tetragonal system. biF« 
has the simplest structure Since most of the halides have a verv low m p__^the app 
already used in examg liquids and gases was again employed (cf C A 24, 4973) Pure 
SiF. was prepd by freezing out at — 60* the Hr from the gas evolved from a mist. of 
KjSiFj, A1 silicate and coned HtSO, The SiF, was then liquefied by liquid air The 
powder method was used for the x ray txanrn. The lattice of the Si atoms in SiF. is 
body-centered cubic. The elementary cell contains 2 mols , with a “ 5 4 1 0 01 A. U 

and v = 153 X 10 -, ‘ cc. at — 170* The d is 2 17. SiF« is not an ionic compd., and it 
possesses a "mol lattice ’’ It belongs to the O' spatial group The position of the 
atoms in the cell is defined by the coordinates 

Si 0 00. •/,»/.*/. 

F«u«. vCi. find. Civ 

‘/i+ «’/, + « V. + «. */i + « */. -«»/•“ « 

'/» -*•»/»+«• V. ~ a. V. -«*/•-« »/« + ■ 

The closest agreement between the ealed and exptl intensity was found for values of v 
around 0 17 The radius of the neutral F atom is approx 0 50 A U. C. C. Davis 
An x-ray study of m a n nitol, dulcitol and mannose Tiiora C. Marwick. Nature 
127, 11-2(1931) —Results 


Spice group 


Mannitol 

Dulatol 

Mannose 


0. 


16 «0 
11 60 
IS IS 


5 56 
9 05 
5 67 


Daaty MoIksIm 
| 7« per cell 

1 497 4 

1 460 4 

1 501 4 


In all three compds. the long dimension of the mol probably corresponds to the a -ans 

C. J nmrn&SYS 

The crystallographic character of the amides of methylhutenoic acids. J. Thokeap 
Bull sn acad toy Belt [5], 16, S23-S(1930). BuU roe. rlum Bd t 39, 412-0— The 
amide of tiglic aad gave orthorhombic crystals with S faces The amide of angelic acid 
gave long crystals but could not lie measured by the goniometer The amide of a -ethyl- 
aery lie aad gave long monodmic crystals, and that of methylethylglycohc aad gave 
monodimc crystals Wallace R_ Erode 

Conductivity of the crystals of sodium chlonde A K. Walthkk and B M 
HocnBERG J Russ Ph\s Chem Soc . Thys Ft. 62, 399-105(1930) —The cond. of 
NaCl crystals was investigated for the temp range 25-S00*. rdanzation and its 
influence on the cond were studied The change in the cond with temp above 550* is 
attributed to the transport of electnaty by Cl ions. The cond. between 25* and 550* 
was expressed by the equation I ** Ae~P/r, where 2 is the sp conductance, T the abs. 
temp and A and B are consts for a given substance and are connected with the work 
done in the sepn. of ions from the crystal lattice. The deviation from the above equa- 
tion at temps higher than 550* is attributed to migration of Cl ions. V V. 

Zero volumes of crystalline organic substances. W Biltl Z Eleitrochem 36, 
815-3(1930) — A discussion of the mol vcl and its relationship to the additivity and 
constitutional properties of the at. vol Plotting the mol vol of homologous senes 
against the no of C atoms gives a Talue of 13 7 cc. for the -CH, group, and 33 cc. for 
the aromatic -C.H, group The empirical increment for the individual groups thus 
permits the zero vols. of the elements to be ealed C (aromatic) «* 5 4 =■ graphite’ 
C<«i,piwtre> — 34 = diamond, II *» 58 = l /t H atom, O* = 109 = J /»Oatom’ 
-V.Oatom The zero vols of the oxides of N are discussed The ealed’ 
”i * v ‘ *v observed value is 13 7 The energies 


ro vol for the -CH, group ,s 15 0 whereas the a' 
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of decompn and the spatial requirement* ore roughly proportional The exceptionally 
large rrro vol of C II* oiled 2ilfl, olnerreil 30 05. need* to t>e clarified Stand ingcr * 
study of polyoxy methylene diacctate* h considered L. L Quill 

Relations hetween thermal force, thermolysis and Ionic mobility in solid salts and 
mixed crystals. 11 Rimioin Z.phynk Chem Alit. 11 11,321 — 1 1(1030). cf. C. A 22, 
3358 —Chiefly math 1* Hall 

Some reactions that tako place In the solid Hate. Mmb Matiiiru, Matiiiru ani> 
Paj< 5 Comft rend 102, 410-8(1011) —Reactions take place readily in the solid state 
hut they arc difficult to follow unless there is a change in color or evolution of gas The 
changes in x-ray spectra licfore and after reaction prove that the following reactions take 
place when the intxts of solid powders ore heated (/) Hg + It — V Hgli (2) ZnS 
(wuttzlte) — > ZnS(hlende). (J) 3K»SO, + Nn»S0 4 — *■ Na,SO,3K,SO,. (4) IlgSO, + 
2!IgO — »- SligO SOi, (5) HgSO, + llgl, — *- IlgSO. HgT». (6) (I’l.I),CO, — ► I’bl, 
+ 1’hCOi, (?) I illgO 2SO, 21f,OJ + IllgO — *- 2|1HgO SO,) + 211,0 Reactions /, 
4 and (i take place with incrense in inol vol . reactions 3 ntul 3 with decrease, and 
reaction 'I with no change in mol vol Application of thermodynamics to reactions In 
the solid state is not yet practicable I ? D IIroivkb 

Spiral-shaped cracks in the drying of precipitates G Sciiikorr A’af unci iren- 

schn/len 18, 370(1030) —J’e(OII)* was pptd from I’cCl, soln with Nil,, filtered and 
washed ami oliotit 60 g of the moist |>pt was placed on a glass plate and allowed to dry 
m the nir After h-10 da) s, there was formed in the course of a few hrs on the bottom 
surface n regular spiral s!i iped crack This spiral formation takes place also with 
A!(OH)i No explanation of the observeil phenomenon is given L T C 

Spiral formation In chemical precipitation. R Iln Libsboang Kaiurutssen- 
schntten 18, M't (5(1910) — Spiral cracks during the drying out of gels rccintly described 
by Schikorr (preceding abstr ) are a modification of ordinary rhy thmic ring formation in 
ppts.etc Its exact cause has so far not been explained I! J C van nrR IIorsicn 
T he density of atmospheric air and its variations. 11 Molbs, M I'ava and T. 
Datubcas Rev aead tienc Madrid {2 1. 25, No 10,01 170(10.10) — An histone review 
of the studies of the d and chem constituents of air followed by extensive origmat 
investigations Methods used to det the individual factors are described in detail, and 
drawings arc presented of the app used Air samples were taken from various localities 

H S LnviNit 

Change of density of ethyl ether with temperature. J. Mazur Nature 127, 270 
(1031), cf C. A. 25, G27. — The d of very pure rt,0 increases from 06004 at 35* to 
0 8595 nt — 105 4*, below which the rate of increase of d is much slower This checks 
the transition temp found In the detn of sp heat and dielec, const At the m p 
—117 2° d. is 0 NI54 Arthur 1'LniscmtR 

Tho nature of specific properties of moieeular surface fields The structure of 
active carbons and the Inversion of the effects of adsorption and wetting heats. 11, 
It'in and 1 biMANov. Z Tliysik 66, 013-8(1030). — T xptl data are given on on In- 
sertion of the adsorption from aq fatty odd solns and also on Inversion of the wetting 
heat in the homologous ale sines by two modifications of active carbon prepd from 
sugars The Debye figures of these carlmns are considered. M. McMahon 

Interface potential and reactions at surfaces. I. Reduction of permanganate by 
charcoal. A Wassurmann Z. physik. Chem, Abt A, M0, 2JJ-39(l(hJ0). — The 
actions of different dinreoal nrepns on KMnO« soln were comparatively investigated. 
If the velodty of reduction ot the KMnO, Is a measure of the diffusion of the MnU, Ion 
to the Interface, the surface charge on the charcoal should Influence the velocity of 
decompn The effect of pn on the reaction velodty in the acid region confirms this 
assumption Also KMnO, is reduced about equally readily by normal and by activated 
sugar charcoal in nik soln where both charcoal surfaces are negatively charged, whereas 
in add soln. the positively charged active charcoal Is the more active. The fact that 
the velocity of reaction in alle. soln is independent of the concn. of the alkali Is explained 
by supposing that the C adsorbs OH ions only in Small amts. II C. A 

Note on the adsorption theories of Frenkel and HUckel. A. Ganouli Z. Physik 
66, 7(M-7(1030); cf. 6. A 24, 2060 — The adsorption equations of l\ (C. A. IB, 3302) 
and H. (Adsorption und Kopitlarkondensation, p. 172) arc identified with G.’s statistical 
dentation of the lomgmuir adsorption isotherm, Channino Wilson 

A study of adsorpUon processes. II. V. N. Krbatinskaya J. Russ Phvs- 
Chem. .See, 61, 2111-32(1029); cf. C.A.22, 9 — Prolonged sorption by Cot acetic and 
iienroie adds la not due to the formation of solid solus or to chem. reactions. It Is 
merely an adsorption, which is conditioned by a slow diffusion of dissolved substances 
benzoic and acetic acids arc ailsorlml by charcoal In cqulv. quantities V. V 
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The adsorptive bond. II Camel and V. Saujitt. SaSunnisemctutften \9, 110- 1 
(103!) —The surface tension, #. of pure Hg was measured by the method of maximal 
drop pressure in the absence of air and un pun lies and ir i the presence ■ rfjts own vapor 
and several other vapors at different p and T. The <r-p isotherms allow cd™ of the 
adsorbed amts by the Gibb* method Tins procedure is an ideal one for testing the 
dipole theory of adsorption (Debye, Phystco 1, 362(1921), Loren rand Unde C. d. 17, 
3818- Magnus, C A. 21, Mi) In accordance with London and Tolanyi (C. A. 25, 
1715 : and London. C. A. 25, 1715) the dipole moment plays only a secondary role in 
adsorption 1 1,0 vapor, between O'* and 60* and at pressures up to 02 mm Hg. had no 
effect at all On the surface tension of 0 1% accuracy; this means that it is not adsorbed 
below satn pressure. Considerable adsorption was found for rt.O with n much smaller 
dipole moment, more still for hexane, cyclohexane and benzene in the order mentioned 
(different from the order for mol refraction) which are without dipole moment. MeuII, 
EtOlI, and PrOH are adsorbed more strongly with increasing chain length The S-shape 
of the 9-p curves proves that the adsorbed state is an assoed one. Nitromethane 
shows the same behavior It would seem that dipole qualities by themselves even act 
as a deterrent to adsorption B. J. C van dor Hoeven 

Occlusion of hydrogen by platinum blade. A. Siever™ and II ISrOnino Fell - 
schr . Ilcraeut 1930, 97-114 — Ur a particular temp and pressure the sorption of II by 
pt black depends on the previous treatment of the lattrr The isobars exhibit a change 
of direction between 0* and— 20\ becoming again rectilinear between— 20 a^nd— 120 . 

Desorption of gases from molecularly plane glass surfaces. Jambs R Curry. 
J. Phyt Chem 35, 859-73(1931) —The desorption of air, CO,, CrfLCIfi. NIL. II,. CO. 
and C,H, from glass surfaces was studied, in an app with a large ratio of surface vol. 
and a plane surface The adsorbed gas covered only a fraction of the surface 
Desorption was complete at temps below 220*. S Le-niER 

The heat of adsorption of certain organic vapors by charcoal at 25“ and 50*. 
J N Pearce and G H Reed J Phys Chem 35,905-14(1931); cf C.A 24,3690 — 
The heats of adsorption of CH,C1. CHiCl,. CHCI, and CCl, on charcoal were detd at 
25“ and 60*. There does not appear to be a temp coeff of the heats of adsorption. 
The mol heats of adsorption increase with the no of Cl atoms in the mol S L. 

Chemical sorption. IV. Complex sorption processes and hydrolysis. S Lipatov 
andN Sokolova Z.anorg altgem Chem 192,383-00(1930); d C A 24,760,2355 — 
The adsorption of NaOH by salt free cellulose films was detd Corrections were made 
for swelling Na ions are adsorbed at the positions of the OU groups of the cellulose 
Max adsorption shows 3 NaOH combined with each CdboO, The swelling of cellulose 
reaches a max at 10% of NaOH H,0 covers the cellulose m NaOH solns with a 
monomol film Arthur Fleischer 

Adsorption in solutions In relation to the dielectric properties of the solvent I. 
E HbymannandE Boye Z physik Chem, Abt A, 150, 219-56(1030), cf C A 25, 
13 — The relation between dielec properties of solvents and adsorption of solutes is 
discussed theoretically and investigated exptly Purified almost ash free wood char- 
coal was the adsorbent Adsorption of BzOH, AcOH, CH.O,, butyric acid and I 
(violet solns only) is weak from strongly polar solvents and strong from weakly polar 
solvents This antibatic relation between dipole moment and adsorption is not uni- 
versa!, however, and is probably influenced by the mutual affinities of solute and solvent. 
This suggestion is supported by the observation that I is much more weakly adsorbed 
from brown solns in ale , EtjO and CiH«, where it is solvated, than from violet solns , 
where there is practically no solvation A definite and const relation between dielec, 
properties and adsorption occurs only in solvents that are closely related chemically, 
such as a homologous series of ales The adsorption of BzOH or picnc acid in ale. solo 
by charcoal decreases with increasing mol polarization of the ale., * e , with increasing 
defonnabihty of the mol A similar relation is found between adsorption and dipole 
moment in the adsorption of I from the senes of chloromethanes An investigation of 
adsorption m solvent miits was also made, and a connection established between the 
adsorption curve (relating percentage adsorption to the compn of the mixt ) and the 
mol polarization curve In general, there are two types of behavior. Adsorption 

curves are linear when both components of the solvent mutt are non polar (C,Hi CCU) 

ot when one component is polar but when its sp polarization is not altered appreciably 
by the presence of the non polar solvent (mixts of CJI, with PhMe, CHCU or PhCl) 
nf°^ ^ l ; d ^5 Ve3 one ° r mo T e minima are obtained when the sp. polarization 

T th ^fu nOQ Po’^r component (C.H.witb 
i ms uj or Ale., CCU with ale. of Me,CO). or when both components ate polar In such 
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solvent mists ts furth er disc ussed in relation to vapor pressure and soly. 

Oxide hydrates. XXXV. The cry stall ire d oxides and oxide hydrates of aluminum 
as adsorbents for organic dyestuffs. Gustav F H ffmc and Alfred Peter. Kallmd - 
7. 54,140-7(1011). cf C A 24, 2075, 5654 —The adsorption of methyl violet, methyl 
blue. Congo red, eosin and Bordeaux red R by artificial hydrargillite. boehnute, y- 
AtiOj (Willstltter), corundum and natural hydrargillite, bauxite and diaspore was 
detd In neutral solns. the adsorption follows Freucdlich’s isotherm. With the natural 
ores the accessory minerals play an important part in the adsorption. The oxides in 
order of decreasing adsorption are boehmite, 7 -AIjO». diaspore, artificial hydrargillite, 
corundum. Selective adsorption is greatest for corundum, while boehmite shows 
hardly any selective effect. Arthur Fleischer 

Direct measurement of the adsorption of soluble substances by the bubble method. 
David M Gams akd Y*’m D Haskins. /. Phyj Chem 35, 722-30(1931) — The 
adsorption of p-toluidir.e and isoamyl ole. in the air sola, interface was measured by the 
bubble method. The adsorption exceeds that deduced from the equation, u — ( \/RT) 
(Av/J In o), in agreement with measurements of McBam and Davies (cf C. A. 21, 
7510) although the adsorption is, in general, smaller. As the adsorbing bubbles grow 
smaller adsorption appears to decrease, approaching the value for the solute obtained 
from the adsorption equation S Lenher 

Separation and sue distribution of microscopic particles. An air analysis for fine 
powders. PaLLS Roller Bur Mines, Tech Paper 490, 46 pp (1931), cf C A 25, 
364 — The various methods for the p article-size analysis of a microscopic powder are 
described. The principle, construction and operation of an improved air separator are 
described Results for the sepn of Portland cement and chrome-yellow pigment in 
steps of 0-6, 6-10, 10-20, 20-10, 40-60 and GO-100 m are given in detail A closer sepn 
beginning with 0-3/i was made for gypsum and anhydrite For soft powders only, m 
the 0-6i* range, there is an attrition of the grains Quant, methods for correction are 
described A sue distribution analysis of the particles of each of the fractions made 
under the microscope showed that Stokes' law is closely obeyed. In each fraction there 
is a small overlap of a few » due to irregularities in the shape and surface of the grains, 
inhomogeneity of the density of the grains, and incompleteness of fractionation. The 
most important particle-sut properties ol a powder are those that Ttlate to the 
surface per unit wt. The mean diam. is defined therefore in relation to the sp 
surface. The surface mean diam3. for the cement powder and chrome-yellow pigment 
are 9 6 and 6 In. resp. The dispersion is a measure of the extent of the distribution of 
the particle diams. about the mean diam. of the miaoscopic powder. The surface 
dispersion, related to the surface diam , is ealed. as 13 3 and 6 1 for the cement and pig- 
ment, resp The latter is therefore twice as homogeneous as the cement. General 
graphic methods are described with reference to a frequency distribution of the particle 
diams The method in which the area under the curs' e between 2 diams. gives the sur- 
face area of the particles per g of powder between these diams is described in detail 

Aldem }1 Emery 

Triangular diagrams for the graphic representation of colloidal systems. A 
Dumansku. KoUovichem Betktjle 31, 418-33(1930) — By the use of triangular dia- 
grams the effect of such peptizing agents as polyhydroxy ales , sugars and hydroxy adds 
upon the reaction between FeCIi and NaOH or NH,OH is shown dearly. By this 
means it is possible to show the range of stability of the pos sol, the stability of the neg 
sol and the comma, at which, ppta. takes place Peptuatwa conditions for the ppvl 
Fe(OH), by peptizing agents are shown well by this means Sensitized and stabilized 
regions of such hydrated sols as gelatin due to the addn. of org substances like EtOII 
are also represented by these diagrams. The coagulation of hydrophilic and hydro- 
phobic colloids under changing concns. of solvents having 3 components, ». e , water, ale. 
and ether are shown by the same method. The diagrams also find useful application in 
representing emulsification and foam formation m the realm of colloids. L. II. R. 

A note on the complexity of the magnetic properties of elements in the colloidal 
st * te - S S Bhatnacar. J. Indian Chem Sac. 7, 057-8(1930) —Both powd and 
colloidal Bi contain oxide. BiO is weakly diamagnetic or even paramagnetic. A strip 
of I3i tarnished by dipping in HNO, is less diamagnetic than the original That col- 
loidal metals such as Bi are less diamagnetic than crystals of the metal (see Vaidvana- 
t 1110 ' A. 24, 3149) is at least partly due to the presence of oxides. O. T. O 

Observations on the dielectric behavior of dispersed systems. R. Fricks and 
L. Havestadt. Z. onorg. aUgtm Chem. 196, 120-8(1931); d.C.A. 24, 3183 —Changes 
of dielec, const were measured for suspensions of ThOj hydrate, Al(OII), hydrate and 
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stannic aad, on adding small quantities of NaOJI and JlCl The dielec. ron-t was 
decreased tn each case This decrease can be correlated with changes In the character- 
istics of the suspensions The relationship is not as clear as F. and II previously 
thought The time change of the diclec const, was measured for a gelatin «o!n ; the 
results apparently disagree with the data for stannic acid Colloidal Au suspensions 
show practically the same didec. const as pure water The theory of Sregvan and 
Wigner (C A 18, 402) b entiaied E J Rosenbaum 

Preparation of an electrolyte-free sol of manganese dioxide. Stoimiar S Josni 
and T SURYA Naravan J Indian Chcm Sac 7, SS3-5{1130) — MnOj so! was prepd 
by adding coned Nil, OH drop l>y drop to boiling KMnO, soln. Although the sol co- 
agulated slowly when in contact with unglaicd porcelain, animal charcoal, celluloid, 
glass wool, filter and parchment papers, it could be successfully purified by dialysis With 
a parchment membrane by either of two methods Application of a sufficiently high 
neg potential to the membrane presented coagulation until the sol became practically 
electrolyte free In one expt a pos potential of 200 volts caused coagulation in 10 mm ; 
zero potential allowed coagulation in 30 min , a neg potential of 200 v. presented 
coagulation for over 13 hrs Sols purified bj dialysis at high neg potentials were very 
sensitive to added electrolytes The impure sol could also be punfied by hot dialysis 
If coagulation w ere caused by chem reaction with the mrmtirane substance, hot dialysis 
would have been impossible because of the temp coed of reaction rate. The increased 
stability in hot dialysis is ascnlied to diminution of the adsorption of colloid by the 
parchment Oscar T. Quiwby 

Colloidchemical studies of dye sols. II. The solution of Congo acid sol* by 
neutral salts II Tavaka AVW Z 54, 15fV-6*(](ttl), cf. C A 25. 63) —The 
color of the soln and the ppt was noted on adding varying amts of KI. KC1, C*(NOi ) i 
and CaClj soln to Congo red sol A change of color to red appears at the soln max , 
a point independent of the pa of the soln CaClj showed the greatest effect A T 
Dispersoidal investigations on selenium I. Rnositi Juna Buff Chrm Soc 
Japan 6, 23-4(1031) — S< sols are formed when Sc solns Jn hydrazine hydrate are 
pourrd into 11,0 CtlTiOH, or gl> ccrol in the presence of air, O,, or CO» but not in a N> 
atm. Arthur Fixtscnrit 

The effect of stirring on the rate of coagulation of gold toL Emlyn Jowes. T ram 
Faraday Soc 27, 51—5(1031) — The effect of stirring was detd by ealeg d in the von 
Rmoluchowski formula from coagulation expts with BaCli on a Au sol made by acetone 
reduction. For fast coagulation, (3 increases with increasing rate of stirring, for slow 
coagulation, fl decreases w ith increasing rate of stimng Arthur Fleischer 

Coagulation. G Wiegvbr J Soc Chrm Ind 50, 55-62T(l < 131), cf C A 22, 
4311, 4312, 23, 750, 1652 — The work at Zurich on rapid and slow pen kinetic coagula 
tion of monodisperse systems, rapid pcrikinetic coagulation of poly disperse systems, 
rapid and slow orthokmetic coagulation, rapid and ‘low pcnkinctic coagulation of 
necdle-sh3ped particles and the coagulation of oppositely charged colloids is reviewed 

Arthur Fleischer 

The measurement of permeability of porous alundum disks for water and oils. 
Holbrook G Bot'RT Rrv Set Inslrumrnls 2, S4-0o{l!)3t) — Lab expts were con- 
ducted to gain a more accurate knowledge of the flow of liquids in underground reser- 
voirs The app consisted of a v rrtical brass tube in which a porous disk, was placed 
The flow through the disk wa« collected and measured in a graduate The first expts 
with water indicated that the decrease of the rate of flow with time was due to hi drdysis 
of the glass reservoir by the water in which II,SiO, was formed With kerosene the 
decrease in the rate depends on the presence of unsatd hydrocarbons. This is also true 
for a light lubricating oil Expts with a crude oil showed that dissolv ed (), decreases 
the rate of flow It is concluded that when both Oi and unsatd hydrocarbons are 
present the rate of flow of an oil through a porous disk decreases, but the removal of 
either one permits a const rate, because dogging of the disk is caused by the oxidation 
products of the unsatd hydrocarbons Permeability measurements applied to field 
conditions are questionable unless it is known that the oils tested contain no unsatd. 
hydrocarbons or are tested in the absence of air Allen 1 S Smith 

on i Membrane and osmosis L F A H Schrrinem akbrs. Rec fres chtm 50, 
““*r®v!93l), cf C A 24, 46S6 — Theoretical When a membrane, permeable only to 
■” ,u > separates two liquids that differ m O IF A (osmotic water action), the direction of 
osmosis depends upon the If ’-amt given to the membrane by the liquid If the pressure 
111 1 same ?? ' 30ti ' ldcs ° f membrane, H s O diffuses toward the liquid giving the 
membrane, the smaller If -amt If the membrane is homogeneous, water diffuses 
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the molecular! y dtfpcr'el sllicx iad less mfflr tha n did the 0 002 .V. because the ehar-jr 
ta state of mol aggregation was more rapid Even so, the presence of sihoc *f5 , , 5*?r 
wt S250 and 32,S"0 nottd Orthotitimc acid tetraethyl ester, dissolved in MesJH. 

was saponited m H-O and m 0 001 -V. 0 01 .V and 0 1 .V HCL The dialysis eoeff. indi- 
cated that titanic aad is capable of forming molecular! r dispersed acids, but that they 
are cinli slightly stable and alter rapidly to colloidally dispersed TiOi hydrate. 
The sola of sapond titanic aad ester stiffens to a jelly after 0 to 22 hr*. 
sliac aad i' formed as the result of the sapon. of Et orthosilicate in a mirt c* HjO + 
EtOH ill*) 11 after several weeks, providing opportunity is afforded for the ale. to 
evap Cf t A 24. 1!»12 3191 R- H. Lovaarn 

Changes in the viscosity of gelatin sol* tn the process cf gelation. S. K. Bavexji 
vvn S GbosB J InJijJt Cim Sx . 7. 923-31(1930) — Gelatin joli of various concns. 
(2-10^ ' were prepd. and divided into 2 parts. Part I was kept at 50* and pa rt II w as 
allowed to gel and then kept at 25*. Parts 1 and □ w ere then brought to an intermedi- 
ate temp at which viscosity measurements were made with an Ostwald viscometer 
The viscosity of I increased and that of II decreased with time. Such effects are greatest 
near the gelation temp Inoculation of gelatin sols near the gelation point with gel of 
the same cuncn. causes an abrupt increase in viscosity which is greater the nearer the 
temp is to the gelation point. Chess T. Qciust 

Simultaneous action of electrolytes and alcohol on gelatin below the isoelectric 
point of Michaelis. St Prm r m. CtrmpL rmd. sac. fud 106, 134-G(1931); of 
Lcrtpt rmd sac hot IOC, 1079(1930) —In a study of the action of salts and acids on 
gelatin solas to which ale. had been added the following results were obtained. (J) 
\ctaon of acids HQ impedes the coagulation up to a certain limit. The action cf 
HjSO, is much less marked. II Cl added to the sulfate of the gelatin d i minish es the 
H^i coagulation. (7) (a) Action of salts on the chlonde of gelatin- NiCl. MgClj. 
CaCl- MCI) or FeCl* added in varying amt. to a soln of 10 cc. of gelatin contg 5 zmlli- 
moL of HQ (Pu IS) causes no opalescence. MgSO fc Ka-S0 4 otf re,(SCVt, causes a strong 
coagulation in solus, varvmg from 0 5 to 6 miUimoh The adda. of HCJ to this gelatin 
does not affect the coagulation phenomena. If NaiSO. is replaced hr H»SO, merely a 
simple opalescence is observed. The differences between the action of Na,SO, and H,- 
SO. do not depend on the differences of fa but on the differences of the influence of the 
particles of gelatin on the potential. The SO» ion perhaps causes this potential to fall 
below the minimum necessary to stabilizing the sol so that salts with multivalent cations 
protect the sol against the coagulation provoked by KarSOv (7) (6) Action of salts 
on the sulfate of gelatin The coagulating action produced by large doses of KjSQi 
is dim ini shed by 11 Cl, MgCl, or MCI, (a peptizing action drpendmg on the valence of 
the canon) Albert L. Rawlins 

Thermal disaggregation of gelatin (RSntgenographic study of its degradation.) 
O Ger-Ngkoss. O Trivngi avd P Koeppe Br* MB, 1003-14(1930) — Electro- 
asmohcallv purified gelatin contg 0 13% of ash is heated in Jena glass vessels in 25% 
soln. of exactly isoelec, reaction for 24 72. 75 and 335 hrs. at 100* and 4S hrs. at 121 * 
Possible peptide degradation is examd by measurement of increase of the free a m i n o 
groups according to \ an Sly he (C. .4 23, 5207) by alkalimetnc detn. of free carboxyl 
groups according to Wills tatter and Waldschmidt Leitz (C .4 16, 944), and by the 
CH,0 no. Fbys. changes are followed by measurements of the viscosity of the solas, 
and observations on mutarotation and the gelatinizing power of the heated sols. Even 
after 75 hrs. at 1D0* there is no sign of a ehetn. valency degradation by rupture of peptide 
l inkin gs, whereas the gelatinizing power is completely destroyed, the viscosity reduced 
to IS and the mutarotation to 2S-4% of the initial value of the intact gelatin. 
Protracted heating at 121 * or exposure for33Ghrs. at 100* causes distinct, true hydroly- 
sis. In slightly aad soln (fa 1 S) much mare pronounced peptide degradation is 
observed alter S hrs. at 100*. On the basis of detns. of moL wt. and x ray diagrams, 
the following picture of the structure and thermolysis of gelatin is drawn. Intact 
gelatin gels consist of extended structures that arise from extra moL union of the gelatin 
gwttinles. In. ati sdu vS esmeu. tower Maa O S.%, a\ 25* these vtiimiual part/cies. 
according to the previous history of the prep ns , have a mean mol wt- of 50 000-90 000 
if the reaction is isoelec. The particles undergo an almost completely reversible distribu- 
tion into mols. of mean mol wt- of a few thousands when the solus, are heated for a short 
period at 100*. but. even under these conditions, an irreversible change that reduces the 
moL vrt_ of the intact material is also obvious. Protracted ebullition causes the forma- 
m< hvidual mols. (mean wt. 4500), which do not recombine to aggregates when 
cooled the power of forming gels or viscous, adhesive solns. is lost. It is assumed that 
the mols of the intact gelatin are not united to the structures of mol wt. 90.000 by main 
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valency forces, but this is not established with certainty- Reaggregation of the thermo- 
lyzed particles is observed to a certain decree if the solns are evapd to dryness and the 
residue is dissolved in water _ _ B. C. A. 

Swelling of cellulose in perchloric acid. K- Andress and L .Reinhardt. Z 
phystk Chtm , Abt- A, 151, 425-32(1330), cl C A 22, 4795 —Adsorption of HCIO, by 
cellulose from aq soln at 0° indicates that above the limiting concn . 9 3 M, an addn 
product is formed. 2C*H !0 Oi HCIOj. which shows a characteristic Rfintgcn diagram, 
the elementary unit having the dimensions a = 1C 5, b = 10 3, c *=■ 107A U„ 0 ** 93 . 
Below this concn the product after being washed with water gave diagrams character- 
istic of the native fiber At higher conccs esterification begins, and above 10 6 AT the 
fiber is destroyed W ^ Hj LL 

Structure of the crystal lathee of cellulose. W T Astbury and Thora C Mar- 
wick. Nalurt 127, 12-3(1931) — It is reasoned from crystallographic data for native 
and hydrated cellulose and sugars, that the sir-atom sugar nng in the cryst state pos 
sesses certain approx const, linear dimensions, and that at least one of these dimensions 
usually corresponds to one of the axial lengths of the unit cell The structures of native 
and hydrated or mercerized cellulose may differ in that the plane of the hexagonal glu- 
cose residues in native cellulose lies parallel to the a axis, while in hydrated cellulose the 
plane of the rings lies more nearly parallel to the c axis C J Hchphrevs 

Cellobiosan and cellulose. K Hess and E Garths. A'aturutssenschaften 19, 
180-1(1931) — Freudenbeig (C A 24, 1213) claimed that the f p depressions of AcOU 
solns of cryst- biosan acetate (Hess and Fnese, C A 23, 1118), which is identical with 
acetylcellulose II (by x-ray), are caused by heat losses due to retarded crystn of the 
solns Recent expts on the velocities of crystn indicate that Freudenberg’s retar 
dations depend on the choice of exptl conditions (11° to 15 ' bath. 0 OS ° toO 15® under- 
cooling) which favor beat losses II sufficiently gTeat undercooling and a bath temp 
equal to the ‘ convergence” temp are used (Raoult. Ncrnst, Abegg conditions) these 
abnormal delay's do not occur This reestablishes the validity of the depressions 
previously measured B J C van der Hoeven 

The change in x-ray spectrum of insulin on swelling in water. J R Katz and 
J. C Derksen Rec.trav chtm 50,243-51(1031) — Inuhncontg amts of water vary- 
ing from the equil moisture content in satd air down to equil over FjOt at 100® was 
examd with A'« rays from Cu. A distinct crystal pattern, made up of concentric nags, 
was obtained The spectra for inulm satd. with water and air-dry inulm (15% water) 
are identical As the moisture content is reduced below about 8%. however, the spec- 
trum charges, both with respect to diam. of rings and their relative intensity. The 
change in spectrum is therefore connected with the first portions of water taken up by 
dry inulin. that is, with the first bond m the S-sbapcd hygroscopicity curve (C. A. II, 
3141). Over much the greater portion of the hygroscopicity curve the spectrum re- 
mains unaltered Conclusion, the swelling of inuhn involves not only formation of 
shells of water around the micelles, but also an absorption of water within the crystal 
lattice. F. L. Browne 

Preliminary study of the sol and the coagulant of ichthyocolL H. G Bcnceneerg 
db Jong and N F deVries. Rec. trav. chtm 50, 23S-47(J931) — The ichthyocolla (I) 
was obtained as a white, amorphous product by extg the drug ichthyocoll with hot 
water, centrifuging, filtering, adding enough XaOH to reduce the "ale. no ” to a mm , 
pptg . washing with ale and drying in air. Warm water dissolves I completely. The 
0 73% soln at 37® obeys Poiseuille's law. The curve of pa vs. viscosity is similar to 
that for gelation within the range pn I— I but differs markedly above pa 4 Between 
Pa 5 and 10 the curve for I is very flat, with a mm at pn 8-9. Sols in the range pa 6 7- 
9 3 become turbid on cooling, with a max turbidity near pa 9. The isoelec. point also 
lies between pn 8 and 9. Above Pn 9 the viscosity increases to a relatively low max at 
Pa 12 The viscosity of pos. sols at p n 4 70, 3.16 and 1 51 is strongly affected by anions 
of electrolytes according to their valence, but is not affected materially by cations At 
Ph 3 16 coagulation is brought about by 10 milh-equivs. of KjFe(CN)«- Simple coagula 
of I can be prtpd with ale , resorcinol, MgSOi, etc. Complex coagula with I as pos 
component can be made with gum arable, yeast nucleate, egg lecithin and soy bean 
lecithin- Coagula with I as neg component can be made with clupein. However, 
complex coagulation of I with gelatin does not result in aq medium in the p g range 5-9’ 
where it was expected. The failure to coagulate is attributed to the flat course of the 
Pu-yiscosity curve The drawing together of the 2 sorts of particles under the influence 
of elec forces is perhaps too weak to overcome their powerful solvation F, L. B. 

Actual prevision of the solubility of substances. Freitas Machado. Rev 
brasv. chtm 1 , 151-69(1929) — In studying the possibilities of prevision, consideration is 
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Electrolyte-water systems. Distribution of tie ions of two salts after diffusion 
through a membrane, ft BRnrrrrvctR and W Brintzincee Z. anorg allgem. 
Chem 196, 61—1(1031) , cf. preceding abstracts — In a soln of a binary salt the dialytic 
coeffs. of the anion and cation are necessarily equal (if the concn is expressed in mots). 
However if the sola contains 2 salts, the faster anion and faster cation tend to pass 
through the membrane together and, in general, each ion will have a different dialytic 
coed Thus, with tenth-normal solns and a cellophane membrane, the following 
coeds were obtained for LiCl and KtSO, in solns contg a single salt, 0 739 and 0 574, 
resp , for Ll, K Cl and SO. ions m a soln contg all 4 ions, 0 409. 0 723. 0 832 and 0.361, 
resp " With 0 1 N solns and a parchment membrane, the following coeffs were obtained 
for LiCl and KI in solns contg a single salt. 0 1C5 and 0 274. resp , for Li, K, Cl and I 
ions in a soln contg all four ions, 0 142, 0 301, 0 205 and 0 219, resp O T Q. 

Experiment to show the removal of ions m double decomposition. Franz P 
McClelland J Chem Edutation 7, 1579(1930) —The reactions are earned out in an 
ordinary cond cell m which the decompn of the electrolyte is indicated by the glowing 


of an elec lamp 


Ann Nicholson Hied 


Conductivity data of aqueous mixtures of hydrogen peroxide and organic acids. 
W If Hatches and M G Stub rock. Can J Research 4,35-8(1931) — Cond. changes 
on adding H,Oi to aq solns of formic, acetic, propionic and glycolic acids were ob- 
served Propionic acid gave a sudden increase in cond- on adding II, Oj, which became 
const, within 3 brs The otheT 3 acids gave a sudden sharp decrease followed by a 
gradual increase to a const- value within 4 or 5 hrs The const values attained indicated 
the presence of peraads whose cond is of the same order as that of the complexes sup 
posed to be formed during the oxidation J W. Shipley 

The conductivity of electrolytes in mtromethane. C P Wricitt. D M Murray- 
Rust and Harold Hartley J Chem Soc 1931, 199-214 — The elec conductivities 
of I.iC.NS. NaCNS. KCNS. NH.CNS, LiCIO„ NH,CIO„ TICIO., AgCIO., HCIO,. Lil, KI 
and EUN nitrate, iodide, thiocyanate and picrate were measured at 25* in 0 0001 
0 002 N mtromethane (I) soln . by Frazer and Hartley’s method {C A 20, 136) Of 
these electrolytes, only the EUN salts show a linear relation between A» and y/~c, 
the other solutes give curves represented by the empirical equation A, ■» A» — *«*/• 
Extrapolating these curves, the following A* values are obtained 


Salt 

A. 

Salt 

A, 

Salt 

Aa 

KI 

122 

AgCIO. 

11G 5 

N1C,H,).CNS 

119.7 

Lil 

117 5 

TICIO, 

124 5 

N(C,H,),C10, 

113.4 

KCNS 

130 

NH.CIO, 

128 5 

N(C,H,),NO, 

114.3 

NaCIO, 

122 5 

(HCIO,) 

127 

N(C,H,)J 

N(C,H,),Pic 

111.2 

03.5 


The observed and ealed (from the Debye-Huclcel Onsager equation) results for the 
EtiN salts agree closely, showing little tendency to ionic assocn in soln Those salts 
that deviate greatly from the ideal are probably highly assoed This ionic assocn is not 
entirely controlled by the elec, forces between the ions HCIO, is a strong electrolyte 
in I, while H,SO», HCI. HNO« etc., are very weak electrolytes therein On the addn of 
HjO to I the elec, cond of electrolytes that deviate widely from the ideal is increased 
greatly. At 25®, the soly of H»0 in I is 2%, while the soly of I in H»0 is 10%. The d 
and viscosity of I at 25® are 1 1312 and 0 00627, resp J Balozian 

The conductivity of electrolytes in nitrobenzene. D M Mur ray-Rust, If J 
Haoow and Harold Hartley J Chem Soe 1931,215-19, cf preceding abstr — 
The elec conductivities of 0 0001-0 002 A' nitrobenzene (H) solns of Et,N picrate and 
perchlorate, AgClOi and HCIO, were measured at 25®. As an ionizing agent II behaves 
similarly to CHiNOj, but very differently from hydroxyhc solvents The deviation of 
each of the electrolytes from the ideal is somewhat greater in II than in CH,NO-, indi 
eating that in the former the tendency for ionic assocn is greater. Et«N picrate and 
perchlorate are strong electrolytes, and give A, values that closely approx, the ideal 
These 2 salts give results that agree with those ealed from the Debye-Huckel-Onsager 
equation, while those for AgCIO, do not agree HCIO, an electrolyte intermediate in 
straigth between the EUN and the Ag salts, being appreciably assoed in II solns 
It is a much stronger electrolyte than any other acid, approx cond. measurements for 
HCI. C«HiSO|H and tnnitrobenzoic acid showing that these are only very slightly 
dissoed. Extrapolation to infinite diln of the graph of A» against \Tc give the follow- 
ing values for A a ; Et«N picrate *= 32 7; Et«N perchlorate - 37 6; AgCIO, = 33 
HCIO, - 43. j Balozian ’ 
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Influence of the strength of aromatic amines on their reactions. Eduard Ilea tel 
amd Kurt Son. eider Z phynk Chem , Abt A. 151, 413-0(1930) —Cond curves 
were obtained for aniline 1IC1 (I). a (H) and 0 naphlhylamine (III). 4 bromo(or chloro)- 
1 naphthylamine (IV) and l-bromo(or chloro) 2 naphthylamine (V) in acetone water 
soln , and for the same compds with the addn- of free amine until further addns were 
without effect. Accordingly, if the capacity of the amine to bind II ions be taken as a 
measure of its strength. H and III are strong, IV is medium strong and V is weak. The 
addn reaction between amines and phenol derivatives in pure acetone as measured by a 
similar cood method in conjunction with mol set. detns indicate the same order ol 
reactivity In the addn of phenol derivs to amino groups in the crystal lattice the 
bond, — O— N — . is favored, while the weak ones favor the bond, — N— C— . Medium 
strong amines with medium strong phenol derivs. yield complex tsomers (C. A. 21, 1802) 
The reactivity of amines with ethers (C. A. 25, 855) is parallel with their capacity to add 
H ions W L. Hill 

The relative strengths of bases in non-aqueous solutions. HI Eric I. Joitvsom 
and James R Partinctom J. Chem Soe 1931,85-02 — The influence of dimethyl-, 
diphenyl , phenylmethyl- and y pyrone on the rate of esterification of PbCH,C0,H in 
ale HCisoIn is studied by ealeg the ratios of the equd courts for the formation of com- 
plex ions between the II ion and by each pyrone and by 11,0, resp . applying Lapworth's 
theory (C A 3, 738) The reaction is retarded in the order given by the following 
cotnpds . II, O, v pyrone diphenyl-, phenylmethyl- and dimethyl pyrone, the last 
named having the greatest effect. Ale. free from aldehyde, ketone and NIf, is prepd 
by refluxing 96% spirit for 6 fcrs with half its vol of well burnt lime and 2 sticks of 
NaOH per 1 , distg into a flask contg a lime and soda mixt-, refluxing again, distg into 
a dry flask the exit of which is guarded with a CaCl, tube, dropping dean, fresh Ca 
turnings into it. letting stand for a day, refluxing for 0 hrs , distg off through a 12 bulb 
fractionating column and collecting the middle fraction The esterification is sbgbtly 
accelerated by small amts of benzil and furan, and not affected by small amts of 
dipropyl and dusopropyl ethers and glycerol. J Balozlam 

The dissociation of strong electrolytes in nonaqueous solution. Rudolf Sctuno- 
niti Z Eleklrochem 36, 861-74(1930) — The data on nonaq sol ns. are reviewed 
The Nerust Thompson rule is valid for all solvents investigated A more quant, relation 
for solvents whose dielcc const is above C 7 is given by the equation 1 — a — 65 7/ 
VT) The behavior of the cond found by Martin (cf CA 23, 1802). which 
leads to the assumption of incomplete dissocu . appears to be generally true for other 
solvents This action is shown by the fact that the curves for VT are higher than 
would be expected from the assumption of complete dissocn On the other band, the 
influence of dielec, const and of ionic charge follow closely the Debye Huckel theory. 
Likewise the values of the coeffs are proportional to the square root of the concn 

John R. Hill 

The problem of electrolytic dissociation. Karl Fredevhacem Z. phystk 
Chem . Abt- A, 152, 321-79(1931) — The true state of affairs does not agree with the 
assumptions that (a) the dissoeg cotnpds are composed of charged particles held to- 
gether by Coulomb forces, (&) the solvents exert a dielec, action on the solutes, according 
to their dielec, const , (c) ions in soln. are solvated gaseous ions Dissocn. and soly 
do not run parallel to the dielec. const of the solvent The electrostatic theory of 
electrolytic dissocn is untenable A new theory is proposed Electrolytic dissocn. is 
caused by the selective chem affinity of the solvent s secondary valence forces for the 
polar components of the solute A thermodynamic relation between dissocn. w the 
gaseous and liquid phases is given, by means of which liquid dissocn may be ealed. from 
the dissocn. in the gas phase and the distribution no The new theory reconciles the 
contrast between strong and weak electrolytes explains the dissocn of pure solvents and 
molten sails, focuses attention on soly forces and the mechanism of electrolytic conduct- 
«•« ’ Frame Urram 

Simple deposition of reactive metals on noble metals. A. S Russell. Nature 
127, 273-4(1931) — U, Ti, W and Mo are deposited on a Hg surface, as expected accord 
mg to the tiemrt theory of electrode potential, when acidified solus of their salts are 
shaken with Hg amalgam. The presence of the very slight concn. of metal is detected 
by their catalytic effect on the evolution of H, from H*SO, solns by pure Za. The 
deposited metals are quite msoL in Hg Arthur Fleischer 

Contact potentials. L Measurement of the contact potential between metals and 
insulators. Fredrjch Polednuc. Z Pkystk 66, 619-31(1030) —The potentials be- 
tween certain metals and glass and quartz were detd by an electrometer method 
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A filament of glass or quartz in a dip of the metal being investigated, was held between 
charged plates and the deflection measured From sta n dardizations with known charges 
contact potentials were calcd for Pt, Fe, Cu, Ail, Ag, AI, Mg. Zu, Pb and Sn against 
quartz as +2 22. 1 99. 1 60, 1 60. 1 42. 0 93. 0 93. 0.45 0 16 and —0 30. against glass 
+1 15 1 15 0 53. 0 58. 0 S3, 0 14, 0 14. —0.29. —0 60 and —1.14 v. These potentials 
were a function of the m p of the metals. II. The potential difference between salts 
and their saturated solutions. Marianne Lederer Ibid 632-15 — An electrometer, in 
which quadrants cut from salts moved over satd sol ns permitted measurement of the 
charge of the double layer for pairs of salts The contact potential for solid salt against 
satd soln was —0 18 * 0 OS v for NaCl-KCl — 0(M * 0 07 v for NaCl-NaNOi and 
—0.21 * 0 06 v for NaN'0rBa(N0,), L. P. Hall 

The theory of Nemst. Oscar de Souza Vieira Rev brant chim. 1, 193-200 
(1929). — Nernst’s theory is outlined with particular attention to the difference of po- 
tential created between the electrode and the saline soln In the case of ZnSO t with a 
Zn electrode the osmotic tension of the ions emitted by the electrode is added to the 
tension of the preexisting ions, w order to equalize the tension of the soln of the metal 
The effect of high concn. and successively decreasing concn. in a senes of solns. is also 
discussed The results conform to the Nemst formula for ealeg the p d J M L. 

The propagation cf flame in electric fields. I. Distortion of the flame surface. 
Ernest M Gcfe vault and Richard V Wheeler J Chem Soc 1931, 195-9 — 
The effect of an elec field on the shape and speed of the flame-surface during its propaga- 
tion is studied. The gaseous mats (CO and air or Oi dned over CaCI, and HjSO«), 
contained in a spherical explosion \ essel of glass, were ignited electrically, and a photo- 
graphic study (by the ' snapshot" method of EUis and Robinson, C A 19, 2747) made of 
the flame spread, with and without an elec field (3000 and 5000 v /cm.) The field was 
produced between two parallel plates of a condenser, placed at the center of the vessel 
Photographs show that the normal symmetry of the flame spread is destroyed by an elec 
field As soon as tbe flame touches the condenser plates the system tends to discharge 
itself, the elec field being almost entirely destroyed and consequently the flame- surface 
suffering distortion The photographs indicate that the movement of the flame-surface 
may be due to the movement of the heavy pos ions dragging the flame-surface with 
them. Transverse to the field there is no change in the rate of growth of the fla m e, 
while longitudinally to it the speed of the flame is apparently increased toward the neg 
plate of the condenser by the elec field J. Baloziax 

Penod-c process in a chemical reaction- W T. Gibson Nature 127, 13(1931). — 
The peculiar manner of slow oxidation of the K layer in a photoelec cell that had de- 
veloped a leak in the glass bulb contg the material is described. Instead of oxidizing 
uniformly, sharply marked rings were attacked first. The rings were roughly circular 
with centers at the crack. These rings remained visible throughout the entire oxidation 
process C. J. Humphreys 

Chemical reaction between metallic magnesium and salt solutions. (Quantitative 
Part,II-) Ichiro I it aka Tetsu-to-Hagani {J Iron and Steel Inst Japan) 16, 1056-63 

(1930). — Metals of the alkali and alk. earth groups undergo hydrolysis in acids of concn. 
less than 20“* N, instead of tanning salts of the acid The present paper deals with Mg 
in dil. HCl the Cl - concn. of which is kept at 10 _1 N. The concn. of H + was varied 
from 0 to 10 -I >. Conclusions The reaction velocity diminishes with diminution of H*. 
but does not vanish when II * becomes 0. The velocity remains const, between H *" *» 
I0 - * and 10 -11 , being independent of H + . Therefore, hydrolysis must take place here, 
too, though some replacement of H* by metallic Mg occurs, especially when the soln. is 
stirred. The stirring effect is explained by auto-catalytic action, forming an unknown 
compd- between Mg, HiO and Cl - . Cf. C. A. 25, 863. M Kuroda 

The study of chemical reactions from potential-energy diagrams. Axel R Olson. 
Tram Faraday Soc. 27, 69-76(1931) — Potential-energy diagrams for cir trans isomers 
are used to predict the effect of temp , pressure, solvents and light frequency on the 
stability. Arthur Fleischer 

The decomposition tension of anhydrous uranyl nitrate and of anhydrous then ran 
nitrate. P. Misciatelu Gars chim t lot 60, 882-5(1930) — Anhyd UO,(NOj), was 
prepd , not by the method of Markitos (Bull. soc. chim 11,244(1912); C.A.6 3376) 
or of de Forcrand (C. A. 9, 1882) but by treating UOi(NO,), 6H t O with liquid N,0, by 
the procedure used by Gontz and Martin with Mc(NOi), and Cu(NO,)i (cf. C.A 4 427) 
The ape is described and illustrated According to the literature’ pure' anhyd 
Th(NOi) 4 has not been prepd heretofore except in an expt. by Kolb, which could not 
be repeated (cf. C. A 8, 306). In the present work, a product contg only 0 6% 
excess N,Os and no H,0 was obtained The tensions corresponding to tbe equil ■ 
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1 1,0.0,), 5=£ ThO, + 4N0» + O, and 2UO,(NO,), ~ 2U0, + 4N0. were measured 
l,v the dynamic compensation method of Ccr.tnemwer and Krustinsofl lb. A 21, tMKJ, 
t nislinson Ada Unit Latounsu 17, C65(!92S» Following are the temps, and the 
primes (mnt of Ug). resp UO,(NO,)„ 87*. 05. 131*. 157; 141* 110. 150*. 340, 
lull *>40 Th(NOi), 121". 82, 134M10, 145*. 119. Id*. 359 The same results 
were obtained with partially decompd nitrates and with those contg only 4% NiOi 
T hcnfore in this thermal decompn . basic Salts are not formed and 2 phases are present 
in the s> sterns at equil ns , anhyd nitrate and oxide Trom the decompn tensions 
the heats of dccompn can be ealed by the appro* formula of Nrrnst. T or UO,(NO,)i. 
Q has a mean value of 39,442 and torTh(KO,), a mean value of 81 ,823. C C. Davis 
R eduction of nitric acid by wtnc oxide. L Equilibrium. HansBodb. Z.anorg 
allgem Chem 195, 195-200(1931) —The equil const, for the reaction H+ + NO." + 
2X0 + 11,0 - — - 3f INOi was detd by measuring the pressure of NO above the system 
Activities of the HNOi are considered As results' A'm. 29 4 , K%t%. 50 8. Km, 80 1 
II Electrochemical potential. Jb id 201-45 — Measurements of the e m f of the 
eqtul system, HNOr-lINOr-NO gives as the normal potential for the reaction NO 4- 
NO, - 2NOi" + @, 0 517 =*■ 0 003 v and for the reaction NO + 2H,0 
NO,” + 4H+ + 3®. 09(50 v William E Vauchan 

What are chain reactions? R. II Crist J Chem Education B, 504-9(1931) — 
Consecutive reactions that repeat their cycle many times after being initiated are called 
chain reactions Several examples are given, such as the reactions between If, and O,, 
the formation of HC1 from H, and Cl, and the thermal and photochem formation of 
HBr These require an initial process yielding an •‘active*’ substance that proceeds 
through a set of indiv idually known or assumed consecutive reactions to the regeneration 
of the active product, which repeats the process The termination of a chain occurs 
when one of the components of the set is removed permanently or suffers an energy loss 
sufficient to prevent its continued reaction In case the number of chains initiated per 
unit time is greater than the no of those terminated the reaction may increase to ex- 
plosive proportions Chains may be initiated by a variety of methods, photochem, 
particle and electron collisions, and chem. The photochem equivalence law affords 
a means of estg the number of chains started R. II. Caster 

A pressure stabilization process for crystalline hydrates. Maurice Aumeras. 
Camp! rend 192, 229-31(1931) —The equil conditions under which Na,SO«.10H|O 
can be kept in hydrated state for an indefinite period of time were investigated This 
hvdrate can be maintained in a desiccator contg H,SO(. provided the concn of the Hr- 
SO, is such that its vapor pressure is between that ol a satd sola of NajSO, and the 
dissocn pressure of the hydrate Na^O, 10H,O Below 30* variations in temp, do not 
affect the hydrated state of the Na salL 34 26% 1I,S0, is the optimum concn 

M McMahon 

The dissociation of mercuric halides. II Bbaune and S. Knoke Z. phynk 
Chem 152, 409-31(1931) — The dissocn of Hgl,. IfgBr, and HgCl, was measured over 
a wide temp range Heats of formation from the equil measurements were compared 
with the calorimeter detns and were found to agree well By comparing the measure- 
ments with theoretical ealens of the equil , the moment of inertia of the halides was 
detd On the basis of fixed assumptions as to sp heat values were obtained which for 
Hgl,, HgBr, and HgCl, are in the proportion 1 0 48 0.22, which is in close agreement 
with data estd from gas kinetic data Theapp used is similar to that used with NH,CI 
(C A 22, 3570) M McMahon 

Statistical treatment of reaction-velocity data. I. Critical review of current 
methods of computation. Lowell J Reed and Emery J Theriault. J. Phys 
Chem 35, 073-89(1931) — The usual methods of computing rate co lists is reviewed 
Ummoleculanty of rate cannot be tested by the consistency of a senes of K values 
The least squares procedures desenbed in chem literature are not applicable to tini- 
raolecular data Systems of weighting timmolecular const are inapplicable in presence 
of const errors g lknhbr 

The solution velocity of oxygen m water IV. Susumu Miyamoto and Akira 
Nakata Btdl Chem Soc Japan 6, 9-22(1931), cf C A 2S, 635 —O, gas was passed 
into a stirred vessel contg Na,S0, sofa. The rate of oxidation of the Na,SO, was 
independent of the concn of the NajSO, and dependent only on the surface area exposed 
ana the temp (The rate of stirring was const and only pure O, was used ) The 
, l e0r y . l f that only those inols of O, dissolve whose component of velocity 

normal to the surface is greater than a threshold value about 3 4 times the root mean 
square velocity Chilton 

Kinetics of heterogeneous formate formation Gustav? Birstkin and Nikolaus 
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spectra supcn'ovd The powder method «li I not allow ■ decision »v to tlic similarity 
of structure of Ri»Sei and HiSe C. C. I>am 

The two-component system: iron -vanadium. Travi V\ ever avd «!»«» 
TruiNciiAts. JiltU Afluee 11 tlhr’n Inst Jtimf-^uh I>CstrlJrrJ 12 , 317-22(1930) — 
The hquidus solidus curves correspond to those of othrr investigators, showing a nun at 
UCS» with 31% V Tlie a mired crystals from 0* to loo'll V arc cubic centered with 
lattice parameters that increase from 2 Mi X 10"' cm for 0 atom % V to 2 R9 X 10”* 
for SO atom % and 3M X 10*' for 100 atm %. thus departing from VcganT* law 
The vie field is boundi d by aelosidcurvcl'cpnmng at 14(X)* extending to 1 15% V and 
1150* and then ha el. to 000* The n mixed crystals are transformed at 12.M*to a 
homogeneous fnable crystal mass that corresponds to TcV. This combination dis- 
solves both 1 c and \ The crystals arc non magnetic at room temp V at first in- 
creases the magnetic transformation temp and then decreases it after passing a mas 
nith 17% \ . and approaches room temp with 5S% V. 11 C. Dcrs 

Making a three-component liquid-T*por chart. Jcntv lfarrci. avd Jotrv Gars- 
wold Chrm MrS £«g 3S, 92'3(l f >31) — \n alignment chart is described from 
winch the vapor liquid equil relation may be drtd for a 3-component system A chart 
for benrene, toluene, and *> h ne at one atm is given 1.1V T. Cummings 

The system water-potassium nitrate-calcium nitrate. Mohammed Anon. Hamid 
avd Ram Das. J Indian Chrm Sac 7, SM-2(l'i30l — Tlic isotherm was detd at 25*. 
The soly of KNO. is 27 .30 and that of Ca(NO,l, 57 "'t per lO) g soln O T. Q 
The acid -basie-cataly sis according to J. N. Drpnsted. I. M Kolthoef Chrm 
IlcrlWod 28, 110-21(1930), ef C A 24, St ^7 —A renew K Schott* 

Thermal dissociation. J KacSrtNsnvs. Ado I air iibfini Aim Fotkllat 
Servo 1, rase. 1, Rurtnica. (in German. C3). (in Lettish 2^ -C2)(l < >2‘>) — Dissoen phe- 
nomena of ThCOv LiNO* NaNOj. KNO* RhSO, and CsNO, are discussed The iso- 
Chorcs of liquid compdx. between 200 and 900 mm approach a straight fine Single 
compds. with a common ion dissolved in T!,COi show a mol raising of the dissoen temp 
Nitrates dissolved in the corresponding nitrite show a strong irutul n«e Binary mixts 
of unlimited soly show a mm dissocn temp dependent upon the mnl compn 

Ann Nicholson Hird 


Refrigerants show similantics (Star*) 13 Obtaining anhvdrous A1C1* from 
natural Al-containing raw materials (SrrrmN, Giosnci a! 6. 


Akciounx, Aac.ro La chimica moderaa. Teone fondamentalu Milan. Son 
rogno 340 pp L. S. 

Her*. I‘ A A \ av per Ovenicht der clementaire Sehelktmde met Tele Vragen 
en Vraagstukken. 2nd ed Zwolle W Is J Tjeenk Uillmk. £32 pp H. 2«0, 
bound, hi 3 25 

CllAriN, Wm H Second Year College Chemistry. 2nd cd , revised New 
York John Wiley &. Sons. Inc. 3iiG pp S3 

Fernald, Ernest M Elements of Thermodynamics. New York McGraw- 
Hill Book Co , Inc. 321 pp 83 50 

CtNinURO. Benjamin The Adventure of Science. New York* Simon and 
Schuster 4S7 pp 55. 

Harrow. Benjamin The Romance of Chemistry. London Hamilton. 160 
pp 2s. Cd , net. 

Holmxard Eric J The Makers of Chemistry. New York Oxford Umv 
Tress. 53 

Lacro, G Propneta chuniehe degb elementi e preparations industnale del pm 
eomunL Milan A \allardi 172 pp L. 3. 

Meijerivch. tt Beknopt Leerboek der Scheitunde. Sthed Zwolle W. E.J 
Tjeenk \S illmk 171 pp FI 1 <>0, bound. FI 2 10 

N ERNST, W , and Sch6ntlib% A • EunhJhnmg in die jae&esietisebe Srhesi!as£ 
der Natnrwissenschaften. 11th ed . revised Munich R Oldcnbourg 492 pp- 
M. 18. linen, M 20 ... 

OsrwALp. UOUOANC Kolloidwissenschaft, Elektrotechmk tmd heterocene 
Katalyse. Dresden T Stemkopfl 110 pp M 5 

I’annaiv, Ernesto Awiamento alia nsolunone del problem! di chimi ca e di 
chimica fisica. Naples R Pironti 235 pp L. 30 
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TV ALBERT NOYES, JR 

Recent advances in science: physics. L. F Bates Science Progress 25, 383-9 
(1931) — A review is given of recent work on a particles, ionic mobilities and related 
subjects Joseph S Hepburn 

Analytic atomic wave functions C Zener Phys Rev 36, 51-6(1930) — Math. 

Bernard Lewis 

The specific charge of the electron according to wave mechanics Fritz 
Saute r Nalurutssenschaflen 19, 165-6(1931) —The suggestion of Page ((7 A. 24, 
5602, Phys Her 36, 1418(1930)) explaining on the basis of wave mechanics the dif- 
ference between spectroscopic and magnetic values of e/m is erroneous (cf also Eckart 
Phys Rev 36, 1014. 1514(1930), Lhlenbcch and Young, Phys Rev 36, 1721(1930)) 

B J C van der Hoe yen 

Interaction between excited and unexcited hydrogen atoms at large distances. 
E C Kemble and T F Riele Phys Pro 36, 153-1(1930) — Quantum mech Calais 
on the energy of different quantum states are given The exact first-order computa- 
tions of Kemble and Zener (C A 23, 4S78) are extended to intemudear distances R = 
5. 6, 7. 10 Bernard Lewis 

Calculation of energy values. C Eckart Phys Rev 36, 149-50(1930) — Calcd 
by a modification of the Ritz method foi characteristic nos m quantum dynamical 
problems, the results are given for the 2 P and 3D states Bernard Lewis 

Physical and chemical principles that underlie the interpretation of novae. A C * 
Gifford .Snenlia 49, 169-82(1931) —A cnt. review of existing theories of the for- 
mation of novae G finds the only satisfactory explanation to be that they arise from 
the grazing collision of 2 stars J. B. AdSttn 

Stellar structure. F. A Lindbmann Nature 127, 269(1931) — The assumption 
of a temp of mc*/k in the inside of a star is not necessary to explain the generation of 
energy by the annih ilation of matter In stars the important factor is the rate at which 
protons and electrons disappear as radiation If an equD state is attained matter can 
be annihilated in stats with interiors at temps of 1 1 X 1Q U °. A. F, 

A new measurement of the temperature in the arc. Alpred v Engel and Max 
Steenbeck Natunnsscnschaften 19, 212-3(1931). — By detn of the weakening of an 
x-ray passing through hot arc gases the d of the gas and hence its temp for known 
pressure is calcd The x ray intensity decreases for density i by ///« *■ for a 

the (known) absorption coeff and J the electrode distance For air at atm pressure 
the measurements were made with 1600 to 3300 v, 1 ma, Cu anode, x-radiation 
filtered through 7n A1 and passed through a 1 5-mm hole in the water-cooled Cu elec- 
trode of the arc. Through an aperture in the other arc electrode the x ray reaches a 
Geiger point counter (/> = 100 mm Hg) The d c. are with stabilization was rectilinear 
inside a 5-cm glass tube The gas d was found by measuring the no of counter im- 
pulses on evacuating the cold arc tube and recording the d. at which the no of im- 
pulses equaled that from the hot arc. With proper corrections for edge effects, etc., 
was found from 45 000 counted impulses a gas temp of the 2-amp. air arc of 5250° 
abs (*300°). A measurement by the carbon penal method in the middle of the 
arc gave 3100 abs The former figure is considered to be better. B. J. C. v. D. H. 

A charge exchange effect during the passage of protons through helium. R. 
Dopel. baturmssenschaflen 19, 179-80(1931) —A study of the passage of H ranaj 
rays through He revealed a charge exchange effect The canal ray is deviated by 
passing through condensers A'i and K t and subsequently its energy is measured. For 
a no of protons at Ki. n s at K» will hold n, = «i e~« with a a measure for the ac- 
tive radius for charge exchange, a the condenser distance. It is assumed that the He 
pressure is low enough to prevent repeated charge exchanges of the neutral atoms 
between A, and K,. The active radios a has been detd as a function of the proton 
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velocity v a increase* with decreasing v and decrea'es again after reaching a mar 
at about 1 ( 1 * cm. per sec. (analogous to the Raraxauer effect) B J C.T.D 11 

Mobility of sodium iocs in hydrogen. L B Loeb /’Ayr Rn 39, 152-3(1930). — 
The mobO.ties of Na* ions were measured in purified lit It b found that withi n 2 X 
1 > *ec. after their liberation the ions hare more than twice the mobility of the normal 
khis Bemam Lewis 

Electron dJIraction. r Kiramr Physik Z. 31, 1025-8(1930); cf. C. A 
24, 5002 — Electron direction patterns are sharper than z ray patterns, because the 
nucleus governs the scattering of electrons, and the electrons affect the scattering of 
x rays In electron diffraction patterns the 2nd -order spectra doe to the (111) planes 
of XaF are not entirely extinguished, since the nuclear charges of Nl* and F~ are un- 
equal Debye-Schrxrer diagrams due to electrons diffracted by comparatively large 
crystals sometimes show interference points at the ends of a dura. of one or more of the 
rings These can lie ascribed to a mosaic hie structure of the crystal Sublimation 
u-der vacuum cf ITgOi from a heated Pt strip to a celluloid surface gives a cubic 
instead of a rhombic crystal Diffraction by gaseous J», O or COj gave patterns in 
accord with Debye x ray patterns A. I. HrrfE 

Electron diffraction and molecular structure. R. Wieti_ Phynk Z. 31, 1028 
(1930) — This is a detru cf the distance between at. nuclei in a mol as measured by 
electron diffraction In CS,. the distance S-S b 320 A U ; in CO,. 0-0 b 2 2T> A. U ; 
m N’A), KXu 2.28 A U , in SO». the distance SO is doubtful, on account of the tri- 
angular *hape of the mol ; the value 127 A U is proposed. A. L Hevve 

Emission of electrons caused by an eleetnc field when the surface of a metal is 
exposed to the light. L. RozEvnvicn. J. P.ust Pkyt-Chcm Soc . Phys. Pt., fiZ, 
229-30(1930) —It is pointed out that a study of the emission of electrons caused by an 
elec, field when a metal n exposed to the light may lead to a new conception of electronic 
energy V. VES*ELOVSXT 

The photoelectric effect from sodium chloride in various gases. N. Grows a.vd 
L Krone ova. J Pun Phys-Chcm Soc, Pbyx Pt, 62, 247-50(1330) —The photoelec, 
effect from dadectncs u highly stimulated by the presence of the vapors with high dielec, 
courts, m the vianity of the surface investigated. It seems that the mob. of such 
gases having a high dipcfar moment may disengage ions from the surface of the crys- 
tal When the vapors dissolve the crystal (water vapor) this can also take place in- 
side the lattice, which would also increase the intensity of the photoelec, current. In 
the other gases the photoelec, effect is «im3ar to that in air V. Vesseixtytkv 
P hotoelectric effect and electron reflection at hydrogenated potassium surfaces 
W Ktoce A!tD E Rm Phynk Z. 32, 103-72(1931) —An app ts described which 
permits pbototlec. and electron reflection measurements to be made on the same K 
surface. The surfaces studied were pure K. K in H> atm. (I). K subjected to weak 
glow discharg- m Hi (II). and K subjected to strong glow discharge in Hi (HI). The 
odors of these layers were - K, metallic. I, metallic; U, reddish violet; and m, greenish. 
Unh the pure K surface, the voltages causing max. electron reflection corresponded 
to planes m the K lattice only W ith 1 only electron reflection ewr for KH were ob- 
served. With D and m max. for both K and KH were observed, those for KH pre- 
dominating m tie case of ff. In all cases the photoelec, effect showed a pro- 
nounced max. m the region 4000-1300 A. U This ’ selective" effect increased in the 
order E, I. IH, XL The electron reflect ion irm. led to a value 72 v. for tv inner po- 
tential cf K and 54 A. U. for the lattice const, of KH (assumed cubic). O. T.Q- 
A thermal theory of cathodic disintegration. H. P. Wabam PhU Hat. Pill. 
OT-HM(1931), rf C. A 16, 1043, 17, 3013 — The sputtering of cathodes is doe to 
the evapn. of small masses of metal under localized intense heat due to proton bombard 
meet. The observed relative sputtering of various metals agrees qualitatively with 
these expected from the thermal conductivities of the metal and gas surrounding the 
c a t ho de, the sp heat of the metal and the gas, the gas pressure, metal d, b p. and latent 
heat ef the m e t a l . Akthcb Flezscjiee 

Measurement of capacity for reflection of glowing tungsten m the ultra-violet part 
of &c spectrum. E Sra-LEa. Z. Phynk 64, 39-12(1930) —The relative in tensities of 
eatsum at different wave lengths from a lamp with a W filament heated to 2373* abs. 
were found, a specal microphotometer bemg used. The emission departs from black- 
Jf* energy distribution was measured over a wavelength range 
ot Ujy-.WJ m n. The values of the emission coeff. for wave lenrths from 439 to 270 m* 


_ ^Photo-iomzatiOT of salt vapors. A. Terevct Phys. Rrs 36, 147-8(1930) —The 
photo- ionization of the halides cf Tb was investigated with wave lengths longer than 
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The construction of an experimental x-ray tube to furnish the homogeneous K 
radiations of u ranium. Warntord Moptett J. Cancer Research Comm Unit 
Sulrey 2, 147-52(1930) —Constructional details of the app are given and the method 

°' °ssp.g^s , st w . b b R.v z « ? „i «, mASts* 

Compton e fleet is studied b> means of Cu/Ts, KifT» r NiA’tfi, V. A’<n and FtAtfi tacia- 
tion sent through C N and O A possible mechanism for the Raman effect is worked 
out at some length Gregg M. Evans 

The paramagnetism of poly chromates. Francis W. Grav and John Dashs. 
PkX Mat [71. 11, 297-314(1031), d C A 24. 5C13 — The mol susceptibilities woe 
detd. in the app of Gray and Dakcrs (cf Pkil if a g [7|, 9, 81) The values (X 10*) 
are K,CrO. 0 0. K.CnO) + 54 0. K-Cr.O,. + 950. K,Cr.O„ + 193 0. CrO, + 41, Nar 
CiO« + 19 4 The as susceptibility of CrOj in solns. with 1 moL CrOi to from 39.27 
to 18.89 mols HiO was +0 20 A small paramagnetism due to the interchange of elec 
trees and conseqr.ect Cuctuation of angular momentum gave the best interpretation 
of the cxptl results Arthur Fleischer 

A synchronous film drum for recording penodic spectra. Donald C. Stocx- 
Barger and Carl G SeuC Per Sci Ins'ruments 2, 211-0(1931) E. II. 

Studies in peculiar stellar spectra. L The manganese lines in a Andnrmedae. 
W W. Morgan Astrophys J 73, 104-17(1931) —The spectrum of a Andromedae 
is of him A«p, the peculiarity being due to the presence of m any lines of ionized Mn 
An n»™ at the YcrVes Observatory of spectrograms of stars belonging to Classes 
Bi to A, has revealed the presence of enhanced Mn lines m 13 other stars The lines 
probably belong to Mn III. indicating that the element is present tn the 2nd stage 
of ionization. If the high abs magnitudes of these stars are taken into consideration 
the presence of enhanced Mn lines seems to be a normal feature of them spectra, the 
lines reaching their max ta stars of Class Bu C. C. KiESS 

Influence of an inhomogeneous electrical field upon the fine structure of hydrogen- 
like atoms. Sxsirendc Cufta Z Pkynh 66. 240-50(1930) — The frequencies and 
intensities of the hues for the inhomogeneous Stark effect are derived math, and the 
sepn. is found to be of the order of 0 001 A. U.. even for a field gradient of 10*-10’. This 
sepn. is so small as to be discernible only as a slight broadening of the lines. 

Gregg M. Evans 

The radiation emitted by compressed substances under high potentials. Isay A 
Balesto. PkX Afog [7j, 11, 315-22(1931), cf Reboul. C A 21, 20 — The expts. 
of Reboul were repeated for compressed potash alum. XaCl and other powders. The 
factors controlling the emission were the applied potential, relative humidity, size of 
tryst, grams and the pressure used m compre ssi ng the powders. The very absorbable 
radiation is due to the escape of air from the bottom of the cell and belongs to the same 
class as "Entladungsstrahlrn " Arthur Fleischer 

Experimental evidence for the existence of quadripole radiation. R. Fr evicts 
and j S Cahfeell. Pkrs Per 36, 151-2(1930) — The green auroral line at 5577 A. U. 
was found to be resolved into 4 components by means of the Zeeman effect. This 
indicates that the line is quadripole radiation. Bernard Lewis 

Regularities m the second spectrum of xenon. C. J Hcuehrets. T. L. DE Bruin 
and V. F Meggers. Bra Standards J Research 6, 287-93(1931) —The ground 
doublet (*i , *ii/ t , ■/,) m the spectrum of ionized Xe (Xe II ) has been identified , the levels 
an sepd. bv 10.540 wave nos This spectral term has been connected with others 
which combine so as to give most of the intense lines m the visible Xe II spectrum. The 
abs. values of the terms have been fixed by extrapolating senes forming terms to their 
limits, and from these spectroscopic data the ionization potential of Xe'*' is found to 
be about 21 1 v w\ p. JIeggers 

A study of stellar hydrogen lines and their relation to the Stark effect. C_ T 
Elvey and O Struve. Astrophys J 72, 277-300(1930). cf C. A . 24. 3950 —The 
contours erf the H absorption lines tn early type stars have been detd. from microphotome- 
ter measurements of stellar spect r ograms. The lines exhibit extensive wmgs which 
are evidence for the existence of a Stark effect. The theoretical contour of a line sub- 
ject to an elec, field m an atm. n which the pressure m creases with depth is detd. and 
is found to be very s imilar to those actually observed C. C. Kress 

Probabilities of recombination mto fee VS stats of cesium. C. Boeckner. Bur 
^ Research 6, 277-85(1931) — Measurements are made of the tn tensity dts- 
nition m “* contmnous emission band, appearing at the 1*5 senes limit of Cs, a 
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low-voltage thermionic discharge in the vapor is used as a source The w ave-lcngth 
range covered lies between the senes limit 3184 A U. and about 2750 A. U. The meth- 
ods o! photographic densitometry arc emplojed. a W-stlip lamp in quartz being used 
as a comparison source Trom the variation of intensity with wave length and the 
velocity distribution of the discharge electrons are computed the relative probabilities 
of recombination of free electrons into the 1*5 state as a function of their initial vcloa 
ties Previous work has shown that the probability of recombination into the 2’P and 
3 *D states of Cs vanes approx inversely as the square of the velocity of the free elec 
tron, a relation which is also predicted by quantum mechanics for recombination into 
any level of a II atom The present measurements show that the probability of rccom 
bination into the 1*5 Cs level falls off much more rapidly with the velocity, lor electron 
energies greater than 0 15 v . more nearly ns the inverse 4th power \V, F. M. 

Structure of the iron spectrum. M A Catalan /] nates soc espail fit qulm 28, 
1239-385(1030) — Previous data on the at structure of Fe ore summarised and new 
advances given More than 2350 lines are classified in the spectrum of Pe I, in_304 
levels The most intense lines originate by addn of a valence electron to the at residue 
in one or both spark configurations 3<f*4j and 3 J 7 Lines produced by a double jump 
arc frequently intense C. M. Svmmcs 

The raies ultunes in the arc spectrum of rhenium Herdtrt Sciioder and Josef 
Dirke Natunnssenschaften 19, 211-2(1931) — The raies ultimes of the Re arc spec 
tnim as observed (tom var>wg concns of Re salt onC,i « , those lines that originally 
have the largest intensity, arc at 3452 02, 34GOC1 and 3164 87 A U Intensity and 
wave length are given for 23 other Rc lines B J C VAN dek IfOEVEN 

Resonance radiation of manganese vapor. J Tridrichson Z Phystk 64, 43-7 
(1030) — The fluorescence in satd Mn vapor at 700-900° was examd , the light of the 
Mn spark being used for excitation The triplets 15— 2P and 15— 2P’ ol the Mn 
spectrum correspond with the resonance lines With rise of temp , and consequently 
less dense vapor, the triplet 15— 2P' becomes much mere intense, whereas at a lower 
temp only the triplet 15 -2P is found The resonance lines found are in agreement 
with Catalan’s analysis (C A 17, 1580 , 22, 1901) of the Mn spectrum and indicate 
that 15 is the lowest state of the Mn atom B C. A. 

Spectrum of the tungsten mercury arc. W E Forsythe and M A. Easley 
Phys Rev. 36, 150-1(1930) — The pressure of Hg vapor in a Hg arc lamp is increased 
by external heating between W electrodes and the effect on the absorption bands in 
the region 2100-4000 A \J. is described The absorption spectrum is compared with 
that of Hg in another quartz absorption cell Bernard Lewis 

Note on the spark spectra of chlorine. Kivosm Murakawa. 5« Papers Inst 
Phys. Chem. Research (Tokyo) 15, 105-0(1931) — About 30 lines between 2409 A. U. 
and 4695 A U. are classified as members of the quartet system of Cl III. A few cor- 
rections and extensions of the analysis of Cl II, previously reported (C. A. 25, 1157), 
are noted. C. C. Kiess 

Spectrum ol doubly Ionized iodine. J. B Setir Mature 127, 165(1931) — A short 
table is pven of some new measurements on doubly ionized I in the visible and the 
ultra-violet regions Malcolm Dole 

Temperature classification of the stronger lines of columbium, with preliminary 
notes on their hyperfine structure. Arthurs Kinc Astrophys J 73, 13-25(1931) — 
The spectra of Cb, as excited in arcs and m spark discharges, and in the vacuum elec 
furnace at temps ranging from 2500° to 2900°, were examd in the region from 3094 
fv W. Yn Wit wYiTa vicArt to A \3 in the ted 'Temp classifications have been 
detd. for 646 lines in this interval, of which approx 200 appear with furnace excitation. 
The others, consisting of lines of both the neutral and ionized atoms, require the higher 
excitation energy of the arc and spark for their appearance. About 40% of the lines 
examd. are complex, the hyperfine structure consisting of 2. 4, G. and in some cases 
more components C. C. Kiess * 

Calorimetric and electric measurements in the mercury arc. J6 ze"f Kawa 

Sprawozdama* Pracc Pclskt Towarzystna Fu 4,27-58; Chem Zentr 1929,11,2979. 

The Fe anode of a Hg-arc lamp of P> rex glass was constructed in such a way as to serve 
as a calorimetric \ essel, which was filled with H,0 The Hg cathode and the glass wall 
of the lamp up to the anode were immersed in water in order to obtain const, temp 
and const. Hg-vapor tension dunng the arcing period The calorimetric measure- 
ments earned out with various c ds and arc lengths gave the following results with re- 
gard to the mechanism of the Hg arc Ionization occurs in the 1st part of the nos 
column on account of the greater field strength The pos and the neg. space charges 
are formed Between these originates a reverse elec field which brakes the speed of 
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the electrons accelerated in tbe 1st part of the column Because of Uus also the h«t 
formation at the anode is diminished Between the pos space charge at the front 
of the pos column and the neg space charge in the I araday dark space an increased 
im>s field strength is del doped \\ ith further increase of the arc length- under suitable 
conditions there occurs a 2nd max These results are supported by spectroscopic in- 
vestigations The arc was mired with some He, who-e lines appear only In places of 
higher field strength on account of the higher eiciUUon potential C 

Different spark spectra of mercury R Rjcasd Compt rend 192, OIS-JJ 
'1931) —A no of new lines have been found in the spectrum of the elect rodeless discharge 
in Ilg These lines fall into the 3 spectra, Hg II, Ilg III and Hg IV. A no of these 
lines in the Hg II spectrum can be interpreted by admitting the existence of doublets 
and quadruplets J R- ADAMS 

Influence of pressure and temperature of added neon on the absorption In excited 
mercury vapor Osami Masaei / 1‘hystk 66, 229-IO{ 1030) — Ke purified by paw- 
ing over liquid air and through discharge tubes with Mg electrodes was circulated 
through an emission and an absorption tut* contg Hg excited by 10 ma. at 8000 v 
The beam from tbe emission tul* was split, one l*am passed through the absorption 
tut* reunited in a spectrophotometer, and tbe atisorption measured The2'P t.i.r-2 5 
transitions were studied The absorption of lines 4017 and 5161 A. U diminishes 
slightly with increasing pressure 4158 shows a slight increase A satn is shown with 
nertase in temp . 4358 and 4017 increasing toward about the same value, whfle 5461 
decreases to reach a satn value slightly under that of the others. GsEGG M. Hvavs 
The crystal structure of parahydrogen at liquid-helium temperatures. W. H. 
Keesom, J de Smeot aid H II Moor Salute 126, 757(1910) — See C. A. 25, 873 

A. L. Hesse 

Spectroscopic isotope determinations R ScirxiD J fatyar Chem FotySiral 36, 
185-91(1930) —General description of present theory and methods S S PE T. 

The interpretation of molecular spectra. V. The excited electron terms of mole- 
cules with two equal nuclei (H, He, Li, R, O). T. IIpvd Z Phynk 63, 719-51 
(1930), cl C A 21,3310 23,501 W. F. Megger* 

A new band system of hydrogen and the conditions for its production. Z. Bay. 
W riSKEiNsmo ssd \\ Steise* Z phynk Chem , A lit 11.11,351-62(1931) — 
A strong condensed discharge ( l /i mf eajucity) produces a yellow band group of the 
many lined spectrum and a no of other strong lines, while the remaining many-lined 
spectrum vanishes From the variation of intensity with gas concn in the discharge 
tube it is concluded that the yellow group belongs to tbe H, mol Tbe group was not 
completely analyzed, because the weak lines were missing, but it appears to be 2 -band 
systems with a common initial or final term This term is not one of the known Hi 
terms The electron jump has the values 2 I and 2 6 v , which excludes a transition 
between the 2nd, 3rd and 4th levels J. B AcSTDS 

Some relationships between the continuous and the many-Uned spectrum of 
hydrogen L Yosisige Jlncuworo Science Kepis Tthoku Imp Untv 19, 773-02 
(1931) — The behavior of the H, spectrum under different conditions of pressure was 
observed and tbe relative intensities were estd Most of tbe lines which are enhanced 
at high pressure when the continuous spectrum is intense are classified as the transi- 
tions 3 II — >- 2*Z, 4‘n — ► 2'Z, etc These exptl facts favor the theory that 
the continuous spectrum arises in the transition from any one of the excited triplet 
levels to the un quantized ground state 1*Z w. F Meccees 

Nitric oxide i-bands. R. Schmid Z Phynk 64, 279-85(1910) —In order to 
produce the i-bands of NO in sufficient intensity to be photographed special means of 
excitation must be used With a Tesla app and other devices for special excitation 
it was found possible to produce the bands in the afterglow m the production of active 
- N "dh air. The rotation analysis of the band i(0.3) is given, and the rotation 

comt of the i-bands for the *2 initial level is ealed to be B» *■ 1 995 cm,' 1 Also 
in Malematik ti Termeszeltudemdnyi Frtesetd 47, 534-12(1930) B. C A 

Aa ^ “d T-hands R Schmid, D Fabzas and T. KOvrc Z Phynk 

04, St-I20(19^)) —The NO lines previously measured were classified and ordered. In 
Uus way some 3000 y- and 1000 Mines were arranged. The rotation and vibration 
coasts were in some cases ealed afresh The doublet splitting of the levels *n< was ob- 
tatneoas a t unction ol rotational and vibrational stales The potential-energy curve 
obtained, as welias Condon’s parabola Also in ilaUmalti. is Permit- 
zeltudomdnyi PrleietS 47, 48.5-532(1930). B C A. 

. * tr orture of the spectra of sulfur. Contribution to the study of the relations 

tie tween spectra of the same multiplicities M Gru.Es Ann Phys IS, 267-408 
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(1931) — Grating and rrism spectrographs 

smgly and darkly amred S from 2CS3 A- U intheeltra- ---- 

The Zeetnan ejects cf seas cf these lets hare also teea observed w rd i Ee lds of 31.730 
pusses. Thee cev cbservaticns together with ether available wivetejth data 
have permitted as cf S II into dccblets and cprirtrts. and cf S HI into triplets 

and g mata ts For the'meet part tie spectral structu res wish have tees est ab lis h ed 
m tie=e spectra conform to the ^rastm-thecrefacal rerrnrements. A few exerptxm* 
ate coted- The terns cf £ III are ee mpartd w*th the ccrrtspcndmg terns cf SI I and 
P n bv meam, cf the mregnUr-docblet law. ssnSariy those cf S II are compared with 
Q III Crrt-.- r-merret! reiimccs between the sepns. cf the terns cf the fcoelectrcu-c 
systens X II and O III. and P II *=d S IH are shewn to ca r espo n d to the mdear 
charge* cf the res? iocs. C. C. Kcfc 

Higi-fre^eccy thsciarges c mtregen m the presence cf mercery. FL Zcpcxss 
k ina, a-tpf rrtd 192, 4 r *3-lI(IS31) — The spectra dNc the presence cf Hj were 
ebtamed by eatrtatjco with h^b-fceqrency currents rmgng n wave length he 10 
m. to 570 n The 'pectra were pmerpaHy the hands cf N : * and CN. and cam-rocs 

Rees cf at- Hg The ceg hands cf N k cmmp crdng to low vthratxcal <p=mt=rr ccs_ 
were very feeble fer hjb-fcwpsecr currents bet became very ctfsse fee crmt3 cf 
frequencies ccrrtspcndmg to wave length 570 nr. The cep ba rds cf tush cgmninn 
ccs. were apparently mafectsd by changes to the eictnp ermts. The pcs. bards 
always appeared stnmgly Likewise the Hg Eres reprtsentmg the P — *■ S transi- 
tions were tmaffected. whereas these representing P — ► D traradrccS were crcre 
misuse for the higher frequency crntrS. C- C. Krr* a 

The hand spectra cf scan dm. rm r t and lanthanum ncnaxidss. XT*. F 
XIeccqs AND Jcea A. H'ctun Bv. Xhridrrdi J Eezeurck 6, 270-73(1931) — 
The erdmary arc spectra cf Sc. Y and La shew, n addu. to Eres cbaractsmstc cf cen- 
tral and tenred items, complex banded stmetmes whxh are ascribed to a =cL cccrpd. 
of the atoms with O These bands have the sane germs! appearance as these dee to 
well known interne dels, and are. therefore, attributed to ScO. TO and LaO. rather 
than to the cienycaZv stable cades ScjOx. YjO« and La.-Qx- The band «pectra cf these 
credos are so complex that the tine s tr uc t ure cf the cdmdnal bands has ect been snf- 
Ecently wen resolved to permt amfyses cf tie rctatxrcal ene r gies, cnnseqnentlv cdfy 
a dtscrrptrcn cf band beads and then chusirmivc m ranens sv t rms resnhrrg from 
tram trees between a no. cf vihritien levels cf tmtsil and Ena! electnmc states can be 
given. The ScO spectrograms shewed 133 band heads winch have teen dmird into 
5 systems, the 0, 0 transects hern? represented bv band heads at I. 4So. .73 A. C_ 
4S5$ C9 A. LV. II. €017 07 A. U.; UI. C<T6.lT A_ U.; XV. €064751 A. U.; V. €07330 
A- U. The YO spectrum closely resembles that cf ScO; 123 hards have been de- 
scribed for YO and dmded into 5 systems with 0. 0 transhams at I. 4S17JS A. C, 
451h20 A. U ; II. 33C3.CS A. U.; III. 5372C4 A. U ; IV CC96 7S A. U : Y. 6I32C6 
A. U. The spectrum emit ted by the LaO mcL is exeeedmgly ccmpltm; cat than SCO 
bands have teen observed. The analvwn, cf LaO hands agrees in the r~~,~ with that 
g*vtn earEer bv Jevccs (C A. 23, 5414) YT. F. ilsnenas 

Thecretol nine cf the fendxmentxl vihmticg tpnmhmt frr gxseccs alV.i'i eddss. 
H. J va> Last-vusr*. Z. Pjrtii 66, H4I-5(I9CO). — A math, ciltm frem the standpoint 
cf wave mechanics, cc the assnmptcx; that the eaten s small wnh respect to the smx. 
and ceglectmg pclirrmtje: ejects. The fnrdn—imtal freipomor v, I0- 1 ' nr sec.~‘ 
s for LH 9 59. Nil 4X-9. KI 3.53 and RhI 257. whrch gves u (2rr) as 303. 2:5. 1ST 
and 136. res?. These agree wnh expt- cciy fer the case cf the 2. G. iL. E. 

Retahcn cscfZahcn spectr um cf aeetyltne. L Emd analysis. K- Ilmrsrr? 
am> R. Mrcm. Z.Pijnh 64 . 15I-oI(I33C) — In erder to stndv the cccfgnmtxir and 
form cf csci2itrcc cf smrpfc gircocs ccLs. the spectmnr cf CtH- has teen ervestmatsd. 
The spectmnr was phetegraphed m the range 9CC0-7CC0 A. L~ with tirge diperam 
(—6 A. L Vmnr.). Three ahserptaar bands were fotmd at wave fcngthsTbfir. 73oo y~^* 
A- Y_. cf wbrch the 1st was by far the cest intense. The ahscrpcctr Irw w-~ 
measnred toOOI A. U. The spectmnr was anahnsd. The P and R branches were 
TKy s=pfc. no fine structure cf the Eres bemg visible whhnr the ahvre Emit cf errtx. 
There were marked intensity changes. The smrpl* structur e cf the hands leads to 
the cccdnsion that the 4 atoms cf the mcL are arranged m a stnrght Erne, so that the 
met hod c f rctihcg cf a dat. mcL has to be dealt with. The fact that cnly 1 Ere IPC0) I 

in the spectrt — i ts in agreement wnh the csmdlv a cc e p te d dectmear - - 

cf C.K; and shows the analogy cf tie CJI- mcL EC-CH to the X, mcL K'X The 

’ sdal state e, 2L3C9 X !□-«. The Unclear 

t wnh that ar r i ve d at fur the CE* 
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The Raman effect in certain substances with a new apparatus. B Venkatesachar 
AND L. Sibaiya Irdtan J Physus 5, 747-54(1930) —A new app was designed to meet 
the following requirements (1) It must permit the use of solids; (2) it must use a strong 
ultra-violet line for natation, (3) it must allow the use of elevated temps This was 
accomplished by enclosing the specimen in a capsule which is placed in a fused silica 
tube which in turn is fired inside a larger Pyres tube. The exciting arc is formed in 
the annular space between the tubes. The temp is changed by blowing heated air 
through the inner tube lit ith increasing temp the lines become more diffuse and the 
intensity of the anti-Stokes lines is enhanced as is also that of the anti-Stokes side of the 
wings accompanying the unmodified lines. The spectra of calate and aragonite are 
given Halite and fluorite gave ceg results C«Hi gas gives lines corresponding to 
the infra red absorption bands at 245 m and 7 5 m The band at 13 7 m has no corre- 
sponding Raman Line J. B. Austin 

The Raman spectrum of mtnc oxide. F Rasetti Z Phystk 66, 646-9(1930); 
d C A 24, 5627 — NO appears to be the only chemically stable diat. mol with a HI 
term as its ground state The Raman spectrum of NO was observed and shows a pair 
of lmes sepd by the same A» as are the components *Di /, and *111/,, as detd by ob- 
servations on the absorption spectrum of NO The Raman lines corresponding to the 
rotation spectrum of NO were also observed, and although only partially resolved, are 
in qual agreement with thore required by theory C. C Kiess 

Raman effect in solutions of sodium nitrate of varying concentrations. V Ster- 
ling and E R Laird Phy s Rev 36, 148-9(1930) — The Raman spectrum of 5, 10, 
30% satd solos of NaNOi shows a line with a frequency difference of 1049 =*= 6 an. - * 
It is attributed to the NO* ion. B erna rd Lewis 

Studies in Raman effect X. The Raman spectra of organic substances. A, 
Dadieu and K. W F Koulrat sen Sitzb A tad Urn Wien. Abt Ila, 139, 459- 
72(1930), Monatsh 57, 225-40(1931). cf C. A 25, 875— Measurements of propyl-, 
diethyl , diphenyl-, tnmethyl and tncthylamines, aniline, formamide, dicyanodiamide. 
metbyloitroamine, chloral, ethyl chlorof ornate, chlora cetyl chlonde. dimethyl and 
diphenyl ethers The spectra of 16 amines are compared L. Oxsager 

Raman effect in methyl halides. Gajendr* Nath Ball Z. Phynk 66, 257- 
60(1930) — The 2 bands at 16 8 and 196m for CHiBr and CH»I which were beyond 
the range of Bennett and Meyer (cf C A 23, 2657) but which were predicted 
by them, has e been found Complete measurements to 0 001 mm. have been made 
of Raman spectra for all of the methyl halides, and are compared tabularly with B. and 
M. and Kohlrausch Gregg hi. Evans 

Raman effect in tmnethylethylene. D Franklin and E R. Laird. Phys Rev. 
36, 147(1930) — Raman lines m trunethylethylene were found which c orre spond to 
infra red lines at 3 44 * 0 05 m and S.4 =*= 0.2 m- An anti -Stokes line was found at 
8.4 m Bernard Lewis 

Raman spectra of organic sulfides. V N Thatte and A. S Ganesan. Nature 
127, 306(1931) — The Raman spectra detd are as follows, expressed in cm -1 : Et,S 
652, 1061, 12S2, 1439, 2923, allyl sulfide. 410, 5SS, 741, 917, 1011, 1101. 1210, 1291, 
1312, 1420, 1534, 1636, 3007, 30SS The frequency 652 seems characteristic of satd. 
sulfides; the frequency 751 a characteristic of unsatd sulfides A. F. 

Color and constitution from the standpoint of recent electronic theory. IV. Var- 
ious types of anomalous nitration; chelation; complex salt formation; unusual sta- 
bility of substituted a m mophenols; direct diacetylation of amines; inhibited hydrolysis 
vA •scffiumt ma4v, xeactaon bi caustic potash with henzal&e'nyfte. 'ri TI Tiodgson. 
J Soc Dyers Colourists 46, 183-8(1930), cf C A 24, 4223 —The reaction of HNO, 
with dimethyl p-toluidme to give mauomethy l-p-toluidine- lY-mtrosoamice and 3 nstro- 
dimethyl-R-toluidme is described and explained. It was observed in a senes of isomenc 
and homologous corapds that the picrates in which the greatest salt formation occurred 
had the higher m. ps , while those where the union was of a more chelate type had 
lower m ps. The anomalous behavior of the picrate of dunethy I-R-toluidme is explained. 
The direction of nitration of anilides and phenols, o or p, is detd by the strength of 
the cation of the nitrating agent u*ed. Strong cationoid reagents cause para nitration 
and weak ones ortho. The stability of the 3-halo-2(4, and 6)-aminophenols is con- 
sidered to be due to the prevention of inner salt formation by the constraint imposed 
on the electrons of the N by the halogens. The fact that acetylation of 2,6-dichloro-4- 
nitroanilme produces always the di- instead of the mono-acety lated product is explained 
by assuming a mol rearrangement after the introduction of the first acetyl group which 
greatly facilitates further acetylation The effect of other nng substituents on the 
ease of hydrolysis of sulfonic aads is explained. The reaction of caustic potash with 
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BzH is explained by assuming tbe formation of an isomeride of benzoin which subse- 
quently decomposes to form benzyl nlc. and BzOIf. T C JIawlet 

Chemical decomposition by radiation. G Hakkeb. J Cancer Research Comm 
Unir Sidney 2, 111-8, 1GG-81 (1930) — A review with bibliography. Radiation as 
applied in therapeutics is also discussed G. Sarwocn 

Mechanism of the chemical action of x-ray* in aqueous solution*. O Risse 
Strahlentherap 34,578-81(1929), cf C A 24, K02 — Ultra violet irradiation of water 
whether in presence or absence of O, did not lead to the formation of HiOt unless Zn 
oxide was present, i or (I irradiation of pure water leads, however, to its formation. 
U|Oi is decomposed by all 3 radiations The reaction depends on the dissolved O; 
hence the presence of dissolved 0 in irradiated solus may cause changes dependent cm 
the primary formation of 11,0,. The conversion of ferrous into feme salts is an ex 
ample The mechanism of the formation of 11,0, is discussed B. C. A. 

A new method of prepaxaboo of phosphorescent line *ulflde. Josev Ecnc 
Chem-Ztg 5S, 31(1931) — After illumination, ZnS becomes phosphorescent if it be 
otherwise as nearly pure as possible, but mixed with a small quantity of a heavy metal, 
particularly Cu, and heated to above 900* to convert the ZnS to cryrt. form. Very 
nearly pure ZnS contg less than 1/100 000 per 1000 parts of heavy metals does not 
phosphoresce The amt of Cu required to make ZnS phosphoresce is 0 00001-0 001 
part, outside these limits there is no phosphorescence. The new process consists in 
purification of ZnSO, soln by causing a slight pptn by addn of H,S or Na,S, then heat- 
ing to ppt all metal sulfides less sol than ZnS Sulfides more sol. than ZnS remain in 
soln. and can only be removed later, since they form during the reaction. ZnS so formed 
does not phosphoresce, but can be made to do so by addn. of the required amt. of Cu 
The product is superior in luminosity to the com. product. E. M. SwKES 
Extinction of fluorescence of aolations of dyes by electrolytes. A V. Banov 
Z Phyttk 64, 121—34 (1930) , cf C. A. 24, 2052— The application of the theory of 
Vavilov concerning collisions of the 2nd land to the extinction of fluorescence in solos 
of dyes by adding electrolytes does not agree fully with exptl. results. This leads to 
the search lor some other cause of extinction which is to be found in the "salting-out" 
ellect of the electrolyte on the dye Exptl work supports this view. Caicns. of the 
of tbe mol of the dye and of the ion of the electrolyte give results in 
U 105 ? »rnved at by other methods The extinction curves reveal a 
“T concn . of the electrolyte, c. and tbe intensity ratio after and be- 

fore adding the electrolyte, which can be expressed in the form L/L. - 

u. r c? h0t ?7 rC , aCtl< l^, 0, ^, T „'^^ e ^ and ,odm,! “onochloride. S E Ashley and’ William 
West Nature 127, 308(1931) — Impurities reduce the rate to a small but measurable 

and”l (d C A 2S, 1736) but not agreeing with RoUefson 

ICli'vSmpI 24 - 42a ‘: «• 173C ) The photoreactfon between CH, and 

i>^ PhOt0Chemlc ^, lcmetics of cUonn « detonating gas. Oxygen-Tree gase^JUx 
BoDENS-mN AND Waltoi Uncesl Z phynk. Ckem , Abt. B, 11,253-78(1930); cf C.A. 

20, 3 ^ 6 ' 2 i» 3327 *~ H wa s Ptepd O-free by passage over heated Pd asbestos 
through Pd Cl was liquefied and swept out with pure H. Fractionation 
^ ab ° USfd - The reactloa tetneen H and Cl was followed by the 
«i? Othe f ,T h ° n , l ?v a quam vessrt - | h umln ated with fight of 4300 A U With- 

. w ; ne reaction followed the mass law, dlHClt/* ~ i|H,| ICI.l and considering the 

7 « UW SBSt 

IT eSSd Wa3 ,mind P r °P° rt ' on al to [a I To account for this 
iST* °^ Cl to the “«* recomb, nation there appeared 

e ?. wls B due to formation of a volatile compd of Cl and Si from 
M of t=ap was studied from 30° to 167’ by a stream- 

cS ^ °L°^ 33 f^rth^r investigated. L P. Hall 

lssSSmoV-i S™ " /<*■ »“<” 3 

i HC1 soln. v 

- _ analyze the ligu.i ausmueo oy in 

results aresho^'erimb.^n'^H^’i a « a P I ^ ssure , to S lv e a continuous spectrum. The 
f«° t Vf 1 g -> the ?v Cl zbsorpUm «eff. against wave length 
cystine and , J j l U7) »**“ apU - 61101 Curves obtained with 

twn begins further m tS^ d i5 1W no selective absorption The alanine absorp- 
uSrS? s^SvUy ln^rv ct .hlS* of limited 

y intensity of absorption mcr eases with short wave lengths. 
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I rom the detn of wave length at which absorption begins, energy of dissocn or hr — 
4 9 X 10"” ergs per mol . and the heat of dissocn *■ 70,800 caJ per g -mol , and for 
alanine hr - 5 75 X 10 _, » and // - 83.000, resp The structure of cystine is aliphatic 
Cystine is more easily dissocd than alanine. E. M Symmes 

Absorption spectra of bibcmyl and its derivatives. Mme Ramart-Lucas and J 
Hocn Cempt rend 192, 63-5(1931) —Bibenzyl and its denvs , prepd. by the action 
of Mg or Na on BzCl or similar compds gave cotnpds with 2 absorption bands, (a) 
lietwecn 3300 and 2700 A U and (b) between 2700 and 2300 A U Similar compds 
prepd by the action of PhCHtCHtBr on benzene in the presence of AlCli gave compds 
with a band at 2700-2300 A U only Further investigation showed band a to be due 
to stilbene Wallace R. Erode 

The action of radiation on colloids, m. Action of ultra-violet light on emulsions. 
I* C SrvHA AVI) n G Gamculi Kollout-Z 54, 147-50(1931) cf. C A. 24, 540, 
>632 —Emulsions of C«Hi. benzine and CS, in water with Na oleate as the emulsifier sepd. 
into 2 layers on illumination The fn of the illuminated emulsion increased, indicating 
lhat the breaking is due to a partial destruction of the emulsifying agent. A. F. 

Colloidal nature of the coloring substance in colored rock salt M Savostyanova. 
Z Phystk 64, 262-78(1930) — Mie's theory was applied to the system Na-NaCl. and 
the absorption and diffusion spectra for different particle sizes were ealed and compared 
with the exptl curves obtained for colored rock salt The absorption spectra of the 
following kinds of colored salts were detd by the spectrophotometer method, (a) 
natural blue salt, (6) additive (in liquid Na) colored salt and (c) salt obtained from 
yellow salt by the action of heat and pressure under the influence of light The exptl 
data agree with the assumption that the colors are due to particles of colloidal Na, 
Besides the absorption maxima due to the presence of colloidal Na, a further max. was 
found for yellow salt in the infra red, the explanation of which is not clear B. C A. 

The influence of light on the flocculation of colloidal solutions in fluorescent media. 
Role cf antioxygens. Augustin Boutaric and Jean Bouchard Covtpt rend 192, 
357-8(1931), cf C A. 1738 — In continuation of the work previously described, 
the parallelism between the effect of some electrolytes in depressing the fluorescence 
of fluorescein solns and their effect on the flocculation of AsA sols by light in presence 
of fluorescein is studied The difference At between the time required for flocculation 
in the dark and in daylight or ultra violet is approx proportional to the logarithm of 
the fluorescing power of the mut of fluorescein and the electrolyte HiSOi gives the 
greatest effect, LiCl none Tannin, hydroqumone, phenol and crcsol in presence of 
LiCl also reduce both fluorescing power and At Fluorescing power was detd. by the 
fluorometef of Pemn The possible biol significance is discussed K. V. T. 


Luminescence analysis (Beutel, Kutzelmgg) 26. The molecular structure of 
triatomic gases (MAHAHTi) 2. The propagation of flame in electric fields (Gu£naclt, 
Wheeler) 2. Literature on the use of the x-ray (Polansky) 9. Separation of salts of 
Raand Ba (Gcr pat. 515,681) 18. 


Fajans, Kasqiir Radioelements and Isotopes - Chemical Forces and Optical 
Properties of Substances. George Fisher Balter Non-Resident Lectureships m Chem- 
istry at Cornell University Scries New York. McGraw-IIill Book Co., Inc. 125 dp 
*2 50 

Flint, II T. Wave Mechanics. 2nd ed , revised and enlarged London - 
Methuen 3s 6d . net. 

Jove, Paul La matiire et l’atome. Fnbourg - [’Oeuvre de Saint-Paul 19 pp 

Wkyl, Hermann Gruppentheorie tind Quantenmechanik. 2nd ed Leipzig - 
f> Hirzel 338 pp Bound, M 26. Reviewed m Phys Rev 37,783(1931) 


Concentrating radioactive substances. Kurt Weil and Kurt Peters Ger. 
518,205, Dec 21, 1929 The concn of active substance in radioactive carbonate mxxts. 
is raised by fractional thermal decompn. followed by washing with water. Thus, a 
mixt of RaC0> and BaCOi may be heated to 400° tn vacuo, cooled and washed with 
hot water, a residue richer in Ra than the initial mixt. being obtained. 

Activating metals or alloys. Oskar Ried. Austrian 121.243, Sept 15, 1930 
Metals or alloys axe subjected to radiations of suitable wave length, e. g , to ultra-violet 
radiations, whereby they are physically and biologically activated. Numerous appli- 
cations of the invention are mentioned. Thus, the growth of yeast may be influenced by 
effecting the cultivation in irradiated metal vessels, or the stability of milk under tran4 
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port Riaj foe improved b> irons irradiated metal can?, or butter or cheese may be packed 
in irradiated metal foil 


4— ELECTROCHEMISTRY 


The institute for technical electrochemistry m the Berlin technische Hochichule 
k Arndt Z Elettrockm 37, 21^-2111131 1 C G 

The present development of the electrochemical Industry and electrometallurgy 
in Italy G MorSelu and O Scari-a T rent 2nd II eld Poser Conference (Berlin) I. 
-’9&-G H5 (1^30 E H 

The application of eleetric heat in industry. If Natuvsius, rt of. Trans 2nd 
World Po-.rr Lonftrrrct (Berlin. I 3ift-4.Nl I i>ft) E If 

Theoretical consideration of the oxidation of pig iron during its transformation Into 
s trrl __Mmo Mi Si nuvi Telsu li Ihgsnt t J Iren end Fieri Inst Japan) 16, 
1041-57(1030) — From the mass action law, M dedjeed the formula for the equ3. 
const A' = <fx dl (1 (o + .V — r)If> — x)). where i is the density of C at time 
t. a and b are the initial contents of 1 eO and C. rr?p . and If is the dilTusivity of FeO 
when no reaction occurs To eliminate .V. he obtained an approx value of K’ *" 
l/;log//(6-x) rxpts were undertaken to obtain values for b After heating the 
mixt of pig and hematite in a resistance furnace and an induction furnace, the products 
ky I**™- anal) sis and microscopic observation. Results showed that 
K — 0 OlO at 14 >0 and 0 0t 0 for 1500* in the induction furnace and 0 0C9 and 0 067, 
r«P .to/ the resistance furnace ,\j Kcroda 

High-frequency induction furnaces for making tool steel. J A Svccor ilelal 
Tropes! 18, No f 40-1(1130) — \ review W A MfDGE 

no- funi ? ce R- F Javcs and Glevn Colev. J Front!, n Inst 211, 

id* ,1. ~ ' new J ct rcM ,' tince furnace has been constructed on the hypothesis 

„ “ maintenance of an oxidizing atm in the beating element chamber at all times 
hadT™,t preservation of the elements A drawing is shown The test pot 
5 Aft “ a service of 1 300 work hrs . a check of the dement showed 

frnl 4- 5 kw ‘ "j lch ,s a considerable improv eraent ov cr the power -consump- 
d r ienS T' 0 scUc wa5 ,ouni3 on the heating dements, but 
of Jeakage and a heavy deposit of what appeared to foe cyanates 
tion of J ~ dement chamber. Elen tests and phys examn showed no deterwra 
hr wuh^ft Tlm . f f r,acc ««s»st™tly produced over 4 lb of work per kw. 

Z-TSSi !?l C n' Cn .v C ° L the A fuH ot w °rk delivered in IS to 20 

the Production speed desired. Appreciable quantities were 
Bncht .nnl.t y l orTn ^ on the Efface of molten NaCN. H. C. F. 

(19311 ,tmos P hcrcs J C. Woodson Elea. J. 23, 24&-7 
P^dlv f . urn; I res art ' T ry successfully used for bright anneals, 

e^v sa^^ n fl P , l i nfi K d “ V ™ v ' n treated blast furnace gas are not 

or otv cS^wifh bn , £ht ““wl of certain metals, H, ebssoed. Nil, natural 

furaa«^d^t^J h 1 * \ aror , ) - Mp0H and butane are similarly used. Blast- 

ontugh cft~^£K "* U ^. d °, n low C. «M rolled steel, cracked butane is used 
be adopted" in bcann S stock The artificul furnace atm will probably soon 

K processes W H Boynton 

r., * skWjhSo® '■ ek ““-' rdt - * ■* T,m % >sr“ 

Eng °Ar^ofroa 1 n 3 i^ et4l . prC,d i lct10 ? and refbung. C. L. Mantell. 

U S and Canada sW^l 1931 Operating data from the electrolytic plants of the 
ttecurrimtand efficiency L*£ ect " , *«- eqmpmcnt ' methods of applying 

produced The w^^f bU ^! d f T om P owcr > raw materials used, and by products 
bSr.n7solns obt^nidh^^l, thC refining of Cu, the electrolysis of Cu- 

and Au The Lch^ow^ 1 ^S 5 .? rOCeS ^ a " d ,he Production of Zn. Cd. Pb, N». Sn. Ag 
Th « ,nso1 “° des " ,nd ’”^ " th - tabi ^ 
nigh power costs 

copper Ct A* Vv ae How ! ^sALu° 0 y n Weef^ft; / ^ le ^ han i C! ^ propert:es of eiectrodeposited 

Metal Ind (London) 38 WMtlfb&w Depositors’ Tech Soe 6. 95-12S. 
tend’to ^Se^ate^ ^ 5S5* 


indicated in the tables- 
maease in cell voltage with attendant 

W. H Boynton 
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of the more favorable depositing conditions on the mech properties of the deposits arc 
discussed. From solns contg 200 g CuSO« 511,0 and 50 g. HjSO, per L (Soln. A) 
(temp. -« 26*), variations in c. d. from 15 to 200 amp /sq ft , with or without air agita- 
tion, caused little change in the Bnncll hardness (from 42 to 52) of the deposited Cu. 
Increasing e. d. and increasing acid coccn caused slightly harder deposits to be given. 
A hard deposit (Bnnell no. 81) was obtained at 15 amp /sq ft. from a soln contg 200 
g CuSO< 611,0 and 20 g (NH«)tSOi per 1 nnd no free acid A very hard, smooth and 
exceedingly brittle deposit of polished appearance was obtained at 16* and 15 amp /sq 
ft. from a neutral soln. contg CuSOi and NH«NO,. The unequal current distribution 
(particularly marled in Cu deposition because of the steepness of the cathode potential- 
c. d curve), together with the formation of nodular growths, due to (a) irregular crystal 
growth of the deposit and (6) adherence of electrically conducting particles (formed 
in the soln ) to the cathode surface, and the effect of agitation on the above factors, 
is discussed in detail Precautions ( t g . warm solns , filtration, adjustment of agita- 
tion to c. d being used and correct pickling of cathode basis metal) which should be taken 
m solns contg no addn agents in order to secure smooth Cu deposits are reviewed 
The effects of various addn agents in Cu deposition, the control of such substances, 
the mechanism of their action and the mech properties of Cu deposited from solns 
contg addn agents are discussed Addns of Al,(SO«)t up to 32 g /I to Soln. A (above) 
had no effect on the mech properties of deposits obtained on a rotating cathode (pe- 
ripheral speed 450 ft /mm ) at 60 amp /sq ft , nor on the cathode potential The due 
tility of the Cu deposited from Soln A upon the rotating cathode was considerably 
increased by the addn of 0 00 g /I Cl (as NaCl), the % elongation increasing from 
33 to 48, and at the same time the tendency for finely divided Cu to form in soln was 
retarded Although beneficial in agitated baths, in still baths the Cl induced the growth 
of thin needle like single crystals The addn of the requisite amt of AgjSO, soln to 
remove the Cl from such baths caused them to yield satisfactory deposits subsequently 
Addns of gelatin and peptone to Soln /I caused the deposits to have smaller crystals and 
to be smoother, harder and more ductile The Bnnell hardness 0! the deposits from stdl 
baths increased from 42 to 83-03 by 2 p p m of these substances, and 0 01 g /I gelatin 
raised the hardness to 12S Dextnn, up to 10 g /l . had little influence on the hardness 
and crystal sue of the Cu from freshly prepd. solns , but when "aged," such solns gave 
harder and more bnttle deposits Cu from freshly prepd solns (A) contg. up to 10 
g fl phenol (as phenolsulfomc acid) was similar in properties to, but much smoother 
than, that from solns contg no addn agents On continued electrolysis the effect 
of the phenol and also of the gelatin and of peptone disappeared. The hard deposits 
given in "aged” solns contg phenol were more ductile than those formed without addn 
agents Dextnn is concluded to be the least suitable addn. agent; the pronounced 
effects of gelatin and peptone make it necessary for very small quantities to be used— 
with the consequent difficulty of estn. and control of the amt. present — whereas phenol 
can be used up to 10 g /l. and can be detd. analytically (Hull and Blum. C. A. 25, 4G0). 
Tables are given showing the hard ness of the deposits from solns free from addn agents, 
and also the effect of addn agents on the hardness and tensile properties of the deposits 
from still and from air-agitated solns Cathode potential -c. d. curves for solos with 
and without addn. agents, both for freshly prepd and for "aged" solos , are given, 
as well as photographs of some deposits (including nodules and single crystals) and 
their micro-structures A bibliography is appended Edward B. Sanigar 

The reduction of arsenic acid and arsenates to arsine at the mercury cathode. I. 
W11 V. Lloyd Trans Faraday Soc 27, 80-94(1931). — A rotary commutator was used 
to connect the cathode to the source ol current and a potentiometer alternately 3000 
times a mm The overpotential decreased by 0 5 v. to that of As, although analysis 
of the Hg cathode showed no As present. The decrease in overpotential was less when 
an uninterrupted current was used, and varied directly with increasing conen of HiAsO, 
The quantity of AsH» produced increased with increasing HiAsOj concn The efficiency 
of the reduction process, based upon the H converted into AslI, at the cathode, varied 
from 1.71 to 14.1%. Cf. C. A . 24, 15S2 Curtis L. WilscW 

Temperature measurements on working electrodes. IV. B BruZs. Z. physsk 
Chem , Abt. A, 153, 309-20(1931), cf. C A. 24, 3179 — The electrolytic Peltier effect 
which occurs in working electrodes was evaluated with the help of a dynamic calorimetric 
method, a detailed discussion of the theory of the method being included. The PelUer 
effect is measured for Hg [ Hg, + * m perchlorate and nitrate solns at different concns., 
and the results are applied to the ealen of the partial entropy of Hgi +♦ ion for the sam e 
concns. For solns. of unit activity this is 29 =*= 1 cal /degree. H. Stoert* 

The compos ib on of manganese amalgam and manganese-silver alloys in relation to 
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the electrode potential of manganese. IIaimy I) Rover and Lofts KAlitFMitic 
Tran < Wrrtr thm Sot 59 (preprint) 23 pp (ini) — I our Mn A g alloys were prepd 
from highh ptinfietl materials Flectrode potential! and replacing power of these 
alloys have liecii measured Tbe replacing power and potentul of alloy D (31 at. % 
Mn) wire correlated with alloy structure t>> means of photomicrograph-! and thermal 
diagrams None of the Mn Ag alloys sicid « electrode potential approaching that of 
Mn amalgam Mn amalgam consists of solid Mn,Hg, in equil with a very dfl soln 
n Mn hi II g id 0032% Mn) The l<havior of Mn amalgam in contact with Mn salt 
solns has l<en int< rprctrd on the basis of these figures A new compd of Mn and 
llg isolated from the ilil amalgam by the application of pressures tiered mg 150,000 
to pirsq in iKIfidilkg 'sq cm ) and having the formula Mnllg. is descnlied Mallf 
l*!! , l• tl * tl |* e, th * '°' ld fbase in the system Mn-llg at temps Iwtwcm SO* and 

*l 1 ‘resell re concn curves are presented to justify the assumption that the solid 

pliaw ot taint (I li\ jirtssure ts Mnllg contaminated with a small percentage of the liquid 
amalgam C. C T 

bright silver plating from the cyanide bath A preliminary note. L. C. Ran 
/ rum ! Mctroikem W 59 (preprint) 5 pp (1011) — \ no of chemicals were ins estigated 
i »i rC » 3 fi . tlc,r ''Tightening effect upon electrodeposits of Ag from the cyanide 
t ith M 1,011 was found to have a deadest whitening effect upon silver deposits. 
?Iw,.?,h 1 effective m an electrolyte containing large amts of impurities Na 
,r „‘ C " nc ..° “ 1 * hi was found to lie a good bright rtirr for the Ag bath. 

t ” cct, ' e than CS, The combination of MI.OH and Na thiosulfate in a 
wh l eS t «J?. r ^ dU i”* “ bns 5 t 1 rpo,,t " millr to bright Cr, es en in the presence of impurities 
™ d " V 1 d,ow *rwttt U ,th the above bnghtenen. bnght dc- 

P-isitsare posMble at moderately high current dcns.t.es C C F 

cadmium alines* f reflectin e power caused by Urnishing electrodeposited Iilver- 
theT S foXr £ JS?" AVD Wiluak C 3.^ Tran, FJrctro- 

Cd platmc hadiu^Wh nv*t? “?' KCd allovs can be deposited from a commercial 

on the Ae ^ m h “ »dded The compn of the alloy depends 

c d fte < E5to^W , , the 01 *">*«* remain, craU ) and on the cathode 
The tarnishing of i he reflcct,n 8 of electrodeposited Cd 

and is materially l«s «2™*«i!^5r d * hoth . on the con, I m on the rate of deposition 
r^m^ndTXua, of ^ A * A Ag Cd alloy eontg about 24% of Ag 

to that of pure Cd and inTe^'d* 'y'f n T*/ rl)cCi > 0T ll * rc(,rc,ln * I*” 1 " » 
pure electrodeposited CM dcrab,J ' hardfT » nd resistant to abrasion Oian 

Sec S B SSUnt) , ?M nmn *' A * oIutlon - ° Uv « ** Watts. Tram FJrctrodiem 
of many of the hot N?nia!n» « t A rtlK,rt “ tna<5 * of the sol and operating conditions 
was a penod of 8 .1 "° W ,n use m thc V - & ■«* Canada bmcc there 

Ni plating soln and itiovnm^” i^j ann °wncemcnt of the advantages of heating the 

occSmd fn 10 >e ara tf?* 100 - **? wpw,ed f"" rth to 1 “- 000 ^ onl 

Ni solns are included P ° f p aters <m ,5| e respective merits of the hot and cold 

Sot 59 (preprmO d g t p^ 1 (lo311 > ^F ClCe *C Pl * tlne S J* th * L C I ' ls Tran, hltctrochem. 
the titration method? mckfchL a a " d, ! y “ Kl plating baths of low Ra. 

most practical m a commercial plant foT d, . rcrt rf ' adm ^- found to ** 

bath, w hose compn ls Lept «£««».*» ♦*£?*£ Upo ? the assuD, P t,on that for a given 

the acidity is maintained at th^Mm^f 1 ".’ th 4-i Pn ..'“ ! ' ,e wU1 ** the SAme M ,<ras 85 

method of regulating and ^ nt j 71 ' contro1 eh art" also provides a direct 

tation and all guessworh. thc a odity or pn eliminating all labor of compu 

Slu\de* m Ta« P |l S e“4t^^»7 mnUm - 1 2 ,ar ? u> K- Work and CnAW.ES J 
have fairly good resistance to salt ,n* ^P^Py" 1 ) ? PP (1931) — Thin layers of Cr which 
directly cm A1 Such deposits have ,tm F 01 ™ 100 “ay be electrodeposited 

be buffed if a higher luster ■sreauu^l ^ OT leav,n S ^ Plating bath and must 

rom alkaline corrosion. Heaw d^ lt /^^! p<>s,ls P rotcrt A1 to a marked degree 
to certain A1 alloys ™ eposits for abrasion resistance have also been applied 

Ccthbertwv ' 8<1 rra S « ’ ?' ° iaflne , nce of tte «*thode meUL G J^V 
In Cr plating the best rnStoMd 34 PP U«3I). cf C. A. 25, 35 — 

obtained from a soln. of CrO, and ^* bll,t y and rdiabdity in operation are 

greater than 3.25, and the mm ^ “ oUnt 5 r of U* CrO, should not be 

tank should be lined with hard Pb the^ should ** “bout 58 to 00 The 
b - the * lnra g not being anodw to the soln eicept as a 
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temporary measure Pb is the only materia! that can be considered for anodes. The 
temp, should be reasonably high, but not above 45®, 8S then the Ct m equd cone, reaches 
too high a figure. Care should be paid to the ratio between anode and cathode surfaces 
The anode area should be 1 5 to 3 times that of the cathode, and anodes should be dis- 
posed with respect to the cathode size and shape Even under the best of conditions, 
the cathode current efficiency is not above 1G%. The nature of the cathode is of the 
greatest moment It should be of a metal of high H overvoltage corresponding to that 
of Cr Ni is the material mostly used now, but it is far from ideal For many purposes 
Cu is a far better undercoating It is impossible to increase materially the throwing 
power of CrOi solns The best way to improve upon existing conditions is to increase 
the plating range in which bright plate is obtainable Except in the case of Cu little 
success has been obtained from Cr deposits direct on the base metal . This may be due 
to the inherent porosity of these deposits Direct deposits can be improved by heat 
treatment, but this does not lend itscLF readily to commercial practice C. G. F. 

Electrodeposition of chromium-iron alloy. G Fuseya and K Sasaki. Tracts 
Uectrochem Snc 59 (preprint) 24 pp (1931) — See C A 25,1164(1931) C G. F. 

Chromium-plated molds H E Stockrisch A m Machinist 73,553-5(1930). — The 
advantages are given of Cr-plated surfaces in the molding of glass brick and mi carta to 
reduce wear and improve finish, and the compn. and treatment of molds are discussed. 

The electrodeposition of tungsten from aqueous solutions. Colin G Fine and 
Trane L Jones. Trans Eiectrochem Soc 59 (preprint) 23 pp (1931) — The W deposited 
from aq solns is smooth, hard and coherent and has a high luster Like Cr. it needs 
no polishing if the plated article was previously polished W has remarkable acid- 
resisting properties, which make it desirable as a protective coating for other metals. 
Several types of solns have been investigated in regard to their usefulness as W plating 
baths- Solns of W salts m org solvents are unsuitable. Aq solns of an acid nature 
do not give satisfactory metal deposits. Aik. solns eontg alkali tungstates are prefer- 
ably used as plating baths The temp , cathode C. d and H-ion ccmcn of the so In. 
must be controlled Alloys of W and Fe. and of W and Ni, were electrodeposited from 
similar solns. eontg very small concns of the ions of these second metals. The useful- 
ness of highly alk. solns. as plating baths for the electrodeposition of other metals is 
pointed out. C. G F 

The production of .hydrogen at certain metal surfaces in relation to overvoltage. 
G. Raymond Hood and Fran as C. Kracskopp. J. Phys. Chem. 35, 786-95(1931) — 
The efficiency of electrolytic reduction of KClOi (in 0 493 N sola.) was detd. concurrently 
with the cathode potential V (measured against a satd. calomel electrode with a KC1 
bridge), various metal cathodes ^and several c. ds. being used. The data for different 
cathode materials conform to the same relation between V and reduction efficiency; the 
efficiency decreases with increasing V, and is negligible for V > 1.5 v. Measurements of 
the decompn. potentials of HtSO« (0.1 JV).!KC1 (0.493 AO and KClOi (0 493 N) with Pt 
anodes and various cathodes are given and compared with the reduction expts. L. O 

Electrolytic production of hydroxides and hydrogen. R. Saxon. CAem A'«cr 
142, 85, 113-4, 149-50(1931) — These articles are statements of the phenomena oc- 
curring when pure H|0 (eontg no add or salt for conduction) is electrolyzed, 240 v. 
being used, with Pt or C cathodes and anodes of various metals. The gas liberated at 
the cathode was collected over HjO and found to be H only. The solns. took on various 
colors depending on the metal used as anode, and metal hydroxides were formed in the 
solns. Expts. with the following metals as anodes are reported. Fe — The soln. turned 
umber, then green; green Fe(OH)j formed in the soln.. while a scum of Fe(OH), floated 
on the soln , even that m contact with the cathodic H. The soln. was acid to methyl 
orange but gave no test for Fe unless acid was added. It is concluded that the natural 
tendency is for Fe(OH)i to be formed, but that the nascent (not the molecular) II re- 
duces this to Fe(OH)i_ Cu — The soln. turned green and, later, green-blue to purple 
The nascent H reduced the Cu(OH), first formed to CuOH and then to Cu which floated 
on the surface of the soln. The Cu(OH)> first formed was found to be electropositive. 
Co - — The soln. became pale bluish, a green-blue scum, thought to be Co(OH)j, collected 
on the HjO in the tube over the cathode. Red-brown flakes of Co(OH), appeared 
m the sola, followed by brown and black masses of CoiO> and CoO. AT. An apple- 
green film of Xi(OH), was observed followed by a green scum of Ni(OH)i and, later, 
“ oa i tul S pecks of NijO,, followed quickly by green NiO From the expts it is con- 
duded that the reductions are brought about only by nascent H (not by molecular 
H), and that r»i is preferentially divalent, Fe preferentially tri valent while Co is bi- 
and ter-valent without preference Edward B. Santcar 
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Tie ose of antunoaul lead for accossoUtor grids a cause of *e If -discharge of the 
cegafcve plates. J T Cseweiaam* A.G Miujoah Trans Faraday Sac 27,103-12 
il&Jl; — It was observed that tie reg p’ates of Pb accumulators at high temps and 
high and con ms. lost capacity as tie cells teare older The use of exptl cells with 
pure Pb grids and with grids of artimomal !di indicated that the ’‘aging" of the cff. 
plate was due to the sola of Sb from the alloy of the pos plate and its deposition on the 
neg plate The low H-osersoltage at an ‘'b surface reduced the current efficiency of 
the plate by al’ owing evolution of 11 SI* added to the electrolyte produced the same 
effects No cyuact- relation between the total Sb added and the rate of sulfation of 
the neg plate could be establish'd. It is concluded that antiraomal Pb should not be 
used for the pos gnds of Pb accumulators ClTBTiS L. Wusov 

Dutomite as a filler m battery bores. Palx Hatvazek Bur Mines, Espt of 
/rirtii/iwi 3078, 2 pp (1331 ) — Diatomite for battery fillers roust have < 8-10% 
acid-sol material and < 075% Fe and be low in clay ard org substances MnandMgO 
are objectionable Present consumption for this use is 10.000-15.000 tons annually. 

Aldev II. Evce*t 

Electricity in modern da.ry plants. A J DaEtrx avd II C. Dicvsn. Elec Eng 
£0, 255-7(1931) — The elec, current passes through the milk in the Fleclropure method 
of pasteurizing The application at the Kieck Mcjunkm Dairy m Pittsburgh, Pa., 
i» described, abo other uses of electricity in such plants \V. H Boyvtox 

Electrochemistry applied to glass. AtE XA -vder ScLVERStAV Trans Electrockem 
See 59 (preprint) 9 pp (1931) — Accessory appLcatio-is of electrochemistry to glass 
manuf are docusied t g . cond as a control of viseo*ity. elec, pptn in punfy- 
Qg producer gas, Cr plating of Bolds, and electroplating of the finished product with 
vanousmetalhc coatings A renew is given of studies that have been conducted on 
the clectrochem. properties of glass, such as conductance through the glass in d. c. 
electrolysis C. G F. 

Influence of traces of hydrogen on sparking potential of helium. A CCvram- 
Z Pi . yni 219-23(1930) —The disappearance of the 
R ~ Rlo,r rectl£ ^ caused an increase in the flash -over voltage from 
♦P « « T ^ 15 EIpU, ' :cd b y reference to the four fold longer mean free path of 
tfce “ >7 7'V*7 T P° , « 1 T c ,OBS - Gregg M. Evaxs 

mnn “ a ,taK ? Swe - R- M Eater. EUc Eng 50, 2f»7 

Ji. °« commutators and slip rings operating in H, gas reveal inter est- 

Iead tie foUowing cosdasioas A commutator m a chin e dc- 
fo r,8°°d •'unmutatioa m air will operate satisfactorily and give 
good bruh life in Hj. If a commutator machine must spark in H^the brush life may be 
many times by keeping the relative humidity below 10%. The contact re- 
!5 t fr,“v°;, C i b f u ? ha °° a coorartator may be lowered by the introduction of H,. C 
or graphite brushes cannot be operated satisfactorily on plain tool-steel slip-nags 
10 brtwfel a C OT S«phite brush and a brass slip-nng 

The Wte fJ“' nnz “ ^=^2 m air a, when m H, W II. B 

of «a electron-emitting alloy. O S. Dcteexdact. R. A. Wolee 
dt-covi-Tfvt T ,anS Sac. 59 (preprint) 17 pp (1931) —It was 

uniformities n spart ? n 2 vintage of spark gaps were due to non- 

electrode materials. Small inclusions of Mg in the 
^ iSSiTth^h »T ?!0red f 7 S?a £ k pIjz ^ectrodes »cr= found to be distributed 
“* 7 * Seet the sparking voltages. A thorough mvests- 
rteTorlfhm^ bet «0‘ *1* sparking voltage of a gap and 

a sta^LdSd^o ota. from the cathode surface. The spar tang voltage of 
wire, measured *!» ten ., tfce tbg TTll i rr j r electron emission of the electrode 

Alter many expt,- a Xi 

dnoble lpark c 3 t>s ka^™ u . ho 7°^ :nco ' JS “ 30(1 readily repro- 

voltages The Sot 11115 aUoy ver 7 const, sparking 

for teem vanm^W electron-emitting properties that make it valuable 

lor toe m various elec, devices. Its uses m several ways are being developed. 

C. G F. 


The decomposition c 




T^pteiomraon 3 ?° tJ e3 ^ wa u almost instantaneous, 

electron bomtsSLaeirt.^ appear 40 ** a Purely electrolytic one, but rather due to 
New photoelectric cells with potaasinm. Axox Ann ch,m anal. ctu^pL 13, 
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T2-5(UVU).— In Uw new cells the cathode is a deposit of K. on the Interior wall of the 
bulb, and the nnode consist* of straight or curved metallic filimcnts Each electrode 
ii connected with an external cimut of lush resistance (100.000 ohms to 100 megohms) 
and to a storage Cell which creates between the electrodes an elec, field to accelerate the 
electrons emitted from the enthode In the dark, the cell presents infinite resistance 
and permits the passage of no current in the external circuit. The very feeble current 
produced In the action of light is amplified by a lamp with 3 electrodes, and its varia- 
tions pm be measured directly with a nnlh-ammctcr The photoelec, cell and the 
triodc amplifier nrr mounted in n metallic Pise, and the cells are preferably filled with 
a gas like A ^ , T 1 1 

Production of color from tungsten limps. M l-i ociesii Hoc UVr/J 97, tU5 
(KOI) - In order to obtnn colored light from a limp it is necessary to filter out the 
undcsited colors, tmt it is impassible to obtnn light of a pure, spectral color by means 
of filters 'V H Rovvrox 

The condensation of hydrocarbons by electrical discharge A Study of the M/N- 
ratio for methane, ethylene and acetylene. S C U\n am* George U Sciivltsb 
rrunj WertfoiAm >ec 50 (preprint) U> pp (19,11). cf C A 25, 14 40 — \n accurate 
method IS given for t iking into account all temp effects winch have involved some 
uncertainty in judging the pressure ch inges during the expts. in the course of the earlier 
Investigations The properties anil the applicability of the s\st t m employed for the 
measurrinents. namely . the oromrer tv j«c of discharge, are discussed Tor the acetylene 
condensation. a neg catalytic wall effect of the solid tticlion proiluct on the conden- 
sation velocity has been discovered The condensation of CH. C|H» and Cilfi was 
stlidieit in an elcc sli'Ch irge with respect to the yield of unlit ion n< representeil in 
the Af/A ratio of the condensation. where .\f cquil- the no of reacting mols. and A’, 
the no of pairs of clnrges Tlie same proportion vlitv me found for the Af/A* ratios 
of Cl!« and CtH» (2 SO) whereas the value of the ratio for C«H« i' exactly twice ns high 
(10 in 'trad of 5) os b is l Ken found m the u-riv work of 1 aid and cv> workers Recent 
investigation*. which have iKen made since this paper was first written, indicate that 
the correhtion between <r-r.iv work and elec discharge tiiul« Us Wst Ivasis in the assump- 
tion tint not the clietn vield per ion piir l« the sole cvmtnvlling factor, but the product 
of the yield (A//A‘ ratio) and the mol ioniration This brings the results for CH*. 
C,H# and C,H, in agreement, whereas the results of the Cill, runs now remain out of 
line, though it is believed that the low values found for C»lf t will Ik raised upon further 
puriticntioii of the gas fn*m acetone or «ome other inhibitor C. G T. 

Cracking oil by electricity. Hekpekt R Ro\m_v\p tJtr. E*j 50, SSS 90 
(1031) — I ow-gmde oils formerly wastes! arc now •‘cracked" to form gasolines nnd 
other highly volatile oils 5s' me of the problems Involved are discussed 1 bree theories 
haw iKen advanced as to the p-»rt the silent corona discharge plays in the cracking 
process. H *rrms fei'ible to consider an electron moving through an appreciable dis- 
tance in space nnd either riming with it or driving before it a mol cf Il« in the vaipor 
form At list a surface is rraclievl which jKrmits no further movement of the oil vapor 
mid , but which readily absorbs the electron The violent agitation of the vapors bv* 
the silent corona discharge is undoubtedly of prime importance in the complete crack- 
ing of the vapors, which facts tend to support the rlcctromcch theory The gasoline 
has high anti knock value and gives greater mileage than "doped" fuels. \V. II. II 
Power cable technic. 1‘ lH’N'.itK.vnt L/erMCMi 106, -US -5(1931) — The best 
rrevrntiw of l'b-shc'itli corn'll,-* is the provision cf adequate, compounded, water- 
proof coverings over the Pb The rrinapvl cause, if not the whole explvnation. of 
KwiiMhoi* (n<s of power factor voltage) in impregnated p-iper cables is found in the pres- 
ence of voids or spaces not tilled with solid or liquid dielectric Sheath and armor 
effects and armoring of *mg!e core cable* are di-cu<sed 1'or lower voltages the ordi- 
nary routine insulation resistance ami pressure test* meet all requirements, but for 
higher voltages other tests are necessary Breakdown te<ts seem more reliable than 
iom.ntiou stability tests, though each has its place W. II. lloVNTON 


A new mensurement of the temperature in the nrc (v IAbm, Sternbeck) 3. 
1'nxhicing patterns in metals bv photography and elect rod eroMi ion (Ger. pat 515,900) 
5. Purify mg bitumen, etc., for use in "electrical contrivances" (Rnt pat. 339,470) 22. 
"Rasing cement" for uniting limp bull's to ba«e* (U. S. pat. 1.795,716) IS. Electric 
svstem for \ rotecting boilers (t 1 . S. pat. 1,790.715) M- Extracting metals (Austrian 
ivit 121,5_'.i) 9. Allovs for sheathing electric cables (Austnin pat. 121.525) 9. IToat 
fordetemiinition of the spccitic gravity of nccumut itur elcctroh tes (Hung. pat. 101,225) 
1. Tinting metals in l idles as in an induction furnace (Rnt. pat. 539,579) 9. 
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Muller nuai * UborMotj «■»»*! «f EI«tro-Ch,mi.trj Tr.mlLTrf 
4th ed by H J T rihngham London Geo I? ou tl edge & Sons, Ltd. 3w pp. Io*- 
Renewcd in Chm Trade J 88, 314(1931) . . .. . 

Wetvastii Axtl BeitrKge iur Kenntms der elektrotbermlscben Zinigewin- 
nungsmethode Stockholm \\ ills Hrdbergs Try cken Alrtiebolag 140 pp 

Electric batteries- C Dillcfr (trading as Hamburger Battene-rabrik C Dinger) 

and D schmidt Bnt 338.7r5.MaTCh22.19?l A battery of the Leclanehe type has a 

dcpulanar consisting of a double salt of NIL or an amine and Zn or other electroposi- 
tive metal such as the double salt of ZnCl, and mcthyUmine-JICl or e n p-toluidine- 

^ Electric batteries. Loins F J Uovnseau Fr 37.2G1, Teh 21. 1920_ .Adda. to 
Gt>S 609 (C A 24, 1581) Electrolytes of strong aod conen arc fmmobilixed by fibrous 
masses of animal origin such as wool or felt or by disseising an appropriate amt. of 
cellulose in the liquid .... . ,,, 

Electnc hattery Marie Irle Ntn Gaujacq Fr 37,211, July 12, 1929 Adda, 
to 074 622 { C A 24, 2077) To present the Zn being covered with Cu or like metal 
resulting from the diffusion of the depolarizing liquid into the liquid which surrounds 
the Zn a metallic screen u placed in the layer of srpn of the 2 liquids. A salt of Hg 
may be added to the depolarizing liquid, which salt by diffusion comes in contact and 
amalgamates with the Zn ... 

Dry hattenes. Kcno Wolf Ger 515.C91. Oct- 25. 1929 The ••dry* filling 
consists of colloidal B1S1O1 and coned lli^O, A 15^e soln, of HtSiOi i* pref erred . 

Dry-cell electnc-battery assembly. Elmer J Stkoul and Edward C. Smith {to 
National Carbon Co ) V S 1.797.161. March 17 Structural features. 

Storage battery. A G Owens, lint, 339 050. Oct. 9. 1929 Structural features. 

Storage battery. Joseph L Woodbrjdch U. S 1.790,818, March 17. Struc- 
tural features. 

Storage hattenes Soc. anon Drs accvmclateuss MOvoriAQint. Brit. 338,92 1-2, 
Jan. 29 and Feb 26. 1929 Structural features 

Storage-battery hydrometer (attached to the vent plug). Charles E Line- 
barcbr U S 1,790.379. March 17 Structural features. 

Battery container. Edward L vs don U. S 1,790.034, March 10 Containers 
are made of permeable material non resistant to acids such as pressed wood pulp im- 
pregnated with p re vulcanized rubber 

Depolarizers for galvanic batteries. Nece Element -Werkb Gebr. Haas L Co 
G er 515,762, July 11, 1926 A depolanzer is made up by mixing together graphite 
and soot, compressing the tmzL and then mixing m MnOi 

Galvanic elements. Firms AdCist Alexander Ger 515,093, July 3, 1929. 
Details of arranging the C rods and metal caps in dry batteries. 

Selenium cell F 11 Constable and Radiovisor Parent, Ltd BriL 339.245, 
Sept 2, 1929 

Lead accumulator. Johann Matuschex. Austrian 121.320, Sept. 15, 1930 
The PbOj constituting the actii e mass of the pos. dectrode is not exclusively generated 
during the manuf of the electrode, but is included in a substantial proportion in the 
mass from which the pos electrode or both electrodes is or are to be formed Other 
oxides of Pb may be present also, and the mi« is preferably supported on unalloyed 
Pb. Details of the charging are described 

Protecting layer for the electrolytes of accumulators- Gv Diamant Hung 
100,891, Feb 20, 1929 A layer consisting of loose particles of solid materials is lo- 
cated on the surface of the electrolyte, e g , charcoal particles impregnated with hydro- 
carbons or reams This layer is afterward partly or totally solidified 

Dry rectifier with electrodes coated with metallic oxide. Siemens-Sciitjckbrt- 
wbrkk A-G Ger 515,529, Nov 19, 1926 Plates of Cu are coated on one side with 
CuiO and on the other with Ag Cf C A 24, 27. 

EleetrodedeposiDon of metals such as chromium, etc. Harry Schmidt, Georg 
Erlwein and Martin Hosbnfeld (to Metal & Thermit Corp ) U. S 1,795,512. 
March 10 Solid adherent coatings are obtained by electrolytically depositing metals 
such as Cr at a temp below their m p from a fused bath, the point of fusion of which 
is at least 100° lower than the m_ p of the metal to be deposited and which contains a 
B compd such as mixed borates together with a compd of the metal to be deposited 
_ Electrodeposition of chromium Wm S Eaton U S. 1.795,481. March 10 
‘be plated are immersed in an aq electrolytic bath, the active 
nsist solely of chromic acid and Na,COi in soln in water 
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Chromium plating Leon R. Westbrook (to Grasselli Chemical Co). U. S. 
1 ,795,459, March 10 A bath for Cr plating contains chromic add in aq soln together 
with a small proportion o! the SO« radical (which may be supplied by use of NajSOt) 
and a small proportion of the neg radical of molybdic or vanadic add (suitably supplied 
by use of a mol>bdate or vanadate) 

Electrodeposition of metals such as copper, nickel or cobalt on rotating cylindrical 
mandrels. S O Cowter-Coles. Bnt 33S.4S7, May 15. 1929 Numerous details 
of npp and procedure are described for the deposition of the metal and its consolida- 
tion by the action of rollers which may be formed of glass or of metal such as ferro-Si 
The mandrel is preferably of welded steel or iron sheet or turned and polished cast iron 
and to allow detachment of the deposit in tubular form the mandrel is first made passive 
by treatment with HNO» and then polished and treated with a stripping prepn An 
anode of Pb, C. ferro-Si or other materia! may be used and various details of electrolyte 
compns . etc., are given Deposition of Zn and Ag also is mentioned 

Electrodeposition of metals on rotating mandrels. S 0. Cowter-Coles. Bnt 
338,540. May 15. 1929 In a process such as desenbed in Bnt. 33S.4S7 (preceding abs ). 
the surface of the rotating mandrel is prrpd to facilitate detachment of the deposit 
by forming on it a film of oxide or sulfide or by applying a film of Pb which is then 
polished w ith plumbago or other suitable polishing material The surface of the mandrel 
is preferably formed of Cu or brass 

Electrodeposition of tin Siemens & Halskb A G Bnt 338, 4SS, Ma> 16,1929 
Thick, coherent, firmly adhering deposits are obtained in the electrodeposition of Sn 
from alkali metal stannate or stanmte solns., sol anodes being used, by maintaining the 
free alkali content in the electrolyte (inclusive of that set free by hydrolysis, but not in- 
cluding alkali metal carbonate) below 1 5%. A Sn concn of 0 05% or more may be 
employed, and if the Sn concn is above 7%. the alkali content must be somewhat 
higher but should be not more than one-fifth of the Sn content Cl C A 25, SS2. 

“White gold" plating. Deutsche Gold- usd Silber-Scheideanstalt vormals 
Roessler (Leo Nowack, in\ entor) Ger. 615,679, Oct. 15, 1926 Objects to be plated 
m "white gold” are formed of a ground metal which is gi\ en a thin layer of metal which 
then alloys with the ground metal to form the “white gold" surface. Thus, a degreased 
IS c. gold object (Au-Ag-Cu) is nickeled by electrolysis in the usual way The Ni 
plated object is then immersed in a fused salt mat. and heated to 700* for 20 min. 
This causes the Ni to alloy with the gold to form a “white gold" surface. Further 
examples are given 

Plating aluminum with other metals. M K de Trairup Bnt 339.339. Sept 
3, 1929. AI surfaces are prepd for plating with metals such as Ni. Cu. Ag or Au by a 
preliminary electrodeposition of an amalgam such as may be deposited from a bath 
formed of NaOH 200, sodaraide 200, SnCli 40, ZnCli 10, Hg(NOi), 5, KOH 10 and water 
20,000 parts. 

Electroplating apparatus with a tumbling-barrel. Carl H Hansen U. S 
1.795.336. March 10 Structural features. 

Mold for making articles by electrodeposition. G Rossnqyist. Bnt. 339.42S, 
Oct 24. 1929 

liquid seal for gas chambers of electrical predpitabon plants. Lodg e-Cottrell, 
Ltd , and L. Lodge. Bnt 338,827, March 4, 1930 

Degasifying electrolytically deposited metals. Julius von Bosse. U. S. 1.795,- 
.IS4, March 10 Electrodeposited coatings of metals are heed from absorbed H tending 
to cause embnttlement of the metal, by subjecting the metal coating to an elec, dis- 
charge in a vacuum tube in which the coating is made one of the electrodes. 

Drying by electrolysis. N. Altai. Hung. 100,547, Sept 3, 1029. Sloisture is 
eliminated by electrolysis of material in its natural state or after grinding or pressing to 
bnquets. 

Electrolytic apparatus for removing salts from liquids. Jean Biluter. Austrian 
121,039. Aug 15.1930 

Aluminum production by electrolysis of fused halide baths. I. G. Farbejond 
A.-G Bnt 338,66s, July 4. 1929 A fused mist, which may be formed of NaCl 14, 
KC1 6 and AlCli 80% is electrolyzed at a temp of 100* with a graphite anode and a ro- 
tating cyhndncal cathode of graphite or metal (a compact deposit being obtained by 
use of a c. d. of 1 amp per sq dean or even higher) , or a mist comprising NaCl 18 
and AlCI, S2% may be electrolyzed at 160* with a W anode and an iron roller cathode. 
Various details of app. and procedure are described 

Electrolytic refining of aluminum. Ukrunskh Nauchno I sslbdovatelnui i 
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Tnstitvt Metallov "Ukrinmet ” Russ. app! 30,500, July 24, 1028. A complex 
ammonium aluminum halide Is used as electrolyte , „ , 

Magnesium. Dow Chemical Co Bnt 339,«X>l, Dec. 10, 1 V.J. bee u. £>. 
i 740 2UI (C A 24,2004) 

Recovery of tin Siemens &. IIalsxb A G Fr 37,495. Oct 7, 1020 Adda, to 
650 579 (C A 23,3173) In the electrolytic recovery of Sn from Sn residues not ccmtg 
plumbitc, bismutite or other substances acting in the same way, the electrolysis is carried 
out without the addn of colloid after quantitative transformation of all the Sn Into 
stannate form 

Nitrogen fluoride Otto Ruff Ger 518 202 Teh 2, 1030 N F, prepd by rice 
trolyzing fused NH*J1I t. or by interaction of NH, and T. is freed from NTir, and N«0 
by passage over soda lime at 100*. followed by washing with warm aad KI solo and 
fractionating ..... _ 

Coating metal articles with lead peroxide electrolytically. Joiiavkts Fischer (to 
Siemens & Halske. A -G ) US 1,795,041, March 10 Metal articles such as iron 
or steel are made anodes m an all bath contg Pb and at least one cyanide, sulfocyanide 
such as KCNS or dimcthylglj oxime The bath is free from heavy metals other than 

Electrolytic condenser. Jospnt SLrriAN (to Westinghouse rice. A Mfg Co). 
U S 1.795.900 March 10 Various elec, and structural features of condensers with 
film forming electrodes immersed m an electrolyte arc described Cl C. A. 24, 1302 

Introducing alkali or alkaline earth metals or oxygen Into sealed glass vessels 
Vereimcte GeChlamfen two ElectricitAts A G Austrian 121,033, Aug 15. 1930 
This is effected by electrolyzing tbe wall of the vessel A part of the v essel is coated 
on the inside with a \ery thin metal layer, which constitutes one electrode, and the 
coated part is heated and supplied with current. The external electrode may be a 
fused bath, t g . a salt of the metal to be introduced into the vessel Numerous details 
are given of the application of the method to the manuf of cathodes for electric discharge 
tubes and photo-elec, cells Cf Austrian 120,121 (C A. 25, 1710). 

Purifying inert gases in electric discharge tubes, etc. VeaErviCTE GlCklaupev 

ElectricitAts A -G Austrian 121.056, Ang 15, 1930 Alkali or alk earth 
metals are introduced into the vessel contg the gas by the electrolytic method described 
in Austrian 121,033 (preceding abst ) 

Electric furnaces and electrolytic vats Alfreu Franchini and Taui. Girod 
F r 095.215, Aug 27 1929 Method of mounting and moving the electrodes u de- 
scribed 

Electric induction furnace. Porter H Brace (to Westinghouse Elec A Mfg Co.) 
U S 1.795,827 March 10 Structural and elec features 

Electric induction furnace. Neville R. Davis (to Westinghouse Elec & Mfg 
Co) US 1,795,842, March 10 Structural features of a furnace, the lining of which 
has embedded in it a metal cage to effect its heating and drying by the heating from 
induction 

Electric induction crucible furnace suitable for melting metals. Porter II. Brace 
(to Westinghouse Elec & Mfg Co ) US 1,795.926, March 10 Structural and elec 
features 

Coreless electric induction furnace suitable for melting metals. Neville R Davis 
and Cecil R Burch (to Westinghouse Elec & Mfg Co ) U. S 1,795,934, March 
10 A metal conduit is arranged to cool an inductor coil which is adjacent and co- 
extensive in length U S 1,795 935 describes various details of procedure for sinter- 
ing a desired portion of the lining of an elcc induction furnace. 

Electric resistance furnace for heat treatments. Svev P. Axbll (to Westinghouse 
Elec & Mfg Co ) US 1,795,819, March 10 Structural features of a muffle furnace 
provided with a conveyor 

resistance furnaces and ovens. F W. Cdfpb Bnt. 33S816. Feb 11. 
1930 Structural features 

Electrical and mec han ical control system for furnaces such as plural-hearth-tray 
furnaces. Hasxjin S Gano (to Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg Co) 
u * I, <95, 945, March 10 Various structural and elec, features are described 

Electrode holder for electric furnace Siembns-Planiawerke A -G. fob Eohle 
fabricate Ger 518 332, June 27, 1926 

Electric regulating device for ovens for baking lacquered wire. Electrical Rb 
PRO t ’H. c T?, , lNC , Ger 518.078. Nov 16. 1927 The temp is regulated m 
accordance with the hardness of the coating on the wire leaving the oven. 
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Electrically heating the contents of high-pressure vessels. Siemevs-Schuckert- 
werke A -G (Gunther Scbarowsky, inventor). Ger 515,944, Aug 34,1926. 

Electric gas purifiers. Metallgesellsciiatt A -G (waiter Deutsch and \\ il 
helm Hoss. inv entors) Ger 515,928. Nov 30. 1928 An arrangement for presenting 
damage to the electrodes b> sparking is described Cf C. A 25, 2061 

Apparatus for electrical precipitation of suspended particles from gases, ivter- 
natioval Precipitation Co and Lodge- Cottrell, Ltd Brit. 33S.«96, Jan 14, 
1930 Structural features 

Apparatus for electncal precipitation of suspended particles from gases. Lodce 
Cottrell. Ltd , and L Lodge Bnt 338,739, Nos 29. 1929 Structural features 

Electncal purification of gases such as carbon dioxide. Siemens-Scjiuckept 
werkb A -G Bnt 338,944, April 17. 1929 4 anous details are described for use of 

high-potential rectified a c _ 

Use of silent electnc discharges to facilitate catalytic gas reactions. Fritz Lechler 
(to International Precipitation Co ) U S 1,796,110. March 10 Apparatus and de 
tails of operation are desen bed for promoting reactions by the combined action of con 
tact substances and silent elec discharge, m such manner that the elec, discharge acts 
not only to promote directly the reaction, but aI«o to create an elec, wind m the gas 
so as to bring the gases into more effective contact with the contact substance The 
process ma> be applied to the promotion of any reaction between materials in the 
gaseous pha'c. which is facilitated or promoted by the presence of a catalytic contact 
substance, for example to the oxidization of SO? to form SOj as in the contact process 
of HjSO t manuf or to the chlorination or b>drogenation of hydrocarbons or other org 
gases 

Spark-discharge apparatus for producing a bleaching gas for corn, etc. Frttz 
Stuff. Ger 518.201. June 28, 1929 

Apparatus for heating “lyes and acids” by electncal resistances. Vereinicte 
Atxuxxicu \\ erke A G Bnt 338.740. Nov 29, 1928 Tubular coils (suitably 
formed of Fb) serv e as elec resistances and communicate with the intenor of the vessel, 
the contents of which are to be heated The«e coils are placed around the vessel, and 
are in turn surrounded by heat insulating material. 

Protection of electncal apparatus such as switches, transformers, choke, coils, 
motors or dynamos. Max Buoniou. U S 1,796,746, March 17 A cell, the wall of 
which is of such a degree of poro*ity as will permit osmotic diffusion of the products 
of decompn. occumng in the insulation of the app. such as a transformer under ab- 
normal conditions, is assoed. with a device such as an alarm device which is influenced 
bj products thus passing through the wall of the cell. Various structural details 
are described. 

Electnc ozone generator. Marius P Otto U. S 1,796.214, March 10 Struc- 
tural features 

Special loading of long submarine cables. V. E. Legc (to Electrical Research 
Pfoducts, Inc ) Bnt. 339,049, Nov 8, 1928. End sections of a cable are provided 
with loading of greater thickness than the central portion and which has a lower hyster- 
esis loss, lower resistivity and a higher constancy of permeability for a wide range of 
magnetizing forces than the material of the central section loading. The central por- 
tion of the cable may be loaded with an alloy contg Ni 45, Fe 23, Co 25, Mo 7. Si 0 47% 
or Ni 55, Fe 34 and Cr 11%. The end sections may be loaded with an alloy contg 
Fe 27. Ni 45. Co 25. Mo 2 5 and Mn 0.35% 

Cut-out for series lamps. Daniel S Gcstim and Ewald Dietz (to the Canadian 
W estinghouse Co , Ltd ). Can. 309,241. Mar 10, 1931 A cut-out medium for senes 
lamps is produced by mixing powd. Cu with sodium silicate and dehydrating the miit., 
then mixing the dehjdrated murt. with sodium silicate and applying pressure to pro- 
duce a compact mass 

Electnc inumdescent lamp. Llotd D Lockwood (to Westtnghouse Lamp Co ) 
U. S. 1,795.785, March 10. Devices such as incandescent lam p*; are flushed with 
water gas during baking, m order to eliminate surface oxides on the metal parts. Cf 
C A. 24, 395S. 

Decoration of electnc incandescent lamps. K. Menesdorfer Hung 101,377, 
Nov. 12, 1929 Cellulose varnish is sprayed on the lamp as a base, and the decoration 
is produced by spraying vanous paints through stencils. The decoration thus produced 
does not crack off. 

Coating for lamp bulbs. Albert F. Lts-dstrom (to The Canadian Westtnghouse 
Co , Ltd ) Can 309,250. Mar. 10, 1931. A green coating compd for the interior of 
lamp bulbs comprises sodium silicate, kaolin, hydrated chromic oxide and boric add 
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Further adTances in photographic science S O Rawling 5ne*ce Proptu 25, 
465-75(1931) — A review is given (with a bibliography of 23 references) of recent work 
on the chemistry of the photographic emulsion Joabmi S Iiefbcrw 

Formation of photographic Images on cathodes of alkali metal photoelectric ecus. 
A R OlpinaRoG R Mil* ra / Optica! Sac Am 21, 177-81(1031), rf C. A. 24, 
5614 —Both neg and pos photographic images on the cathodes of K and Na photo- 
dec. cells in a \ acuum ha' e i*en obtained by focussing an image of the object to be photo- 
graphed on the cathode during the treatment » ith a suitable dielectric. The necessary 
optimum constitution of the surface structure will thus exist though perha ps on l> 
momentard) The images are well defined and can l>c permanently * fixed" by proper 
treatment with various material* such as S vapor, air. O and H in the ratio of 9 to 1. 
HF and Br Tlie photoclec. sensitivity of the exposed areas decreases approx 30% 
during the formation of the image There appears to be little difference in the sen?! 
tivity of the cathode area bearing the image and neighboring area after the image has 
been permanently fixed The effect is undoubtedly photochem but the great variety 
of materials which can be used in treating the exposed surfaces complicates the them 
istry of the phenomenon W. VAisnow 

Depression of density produced by the presence of bromide in the developer of 

S holographic emulsions exposed to light and to x-rays A. P. II. Tarvxuj and E.C. 

BNSHN J. Franlltn Inst 211, 335-47(1931) — The density depressions of sol bromide 
in the developer were detd with 2 different emulsions for light and for * ray exposures 
with hydroqumone and with pytogallol developer Abegg’s theory of the action of 
sol bromide in the developer was the l>cn explanation of the results obtained This 
theory was connected with the speck growth theory of the latent image, and the results 
obtained were explained on the basis of the sue anil the distribution of the specks It 
was shown that there are 2 depression factors (1) The difference in size* of developable 
centers formed by exposure will, with v* bromide, give a greater density depression 
for light than for x ra> exposures (2) The distribution of the developable centers 
throughout the thickness of the photographic layer will give, for light, a smaller densit} 
depression with sol bromide than for x my exposures A P. H Thvelu 

The question of the metallic (“Mr") silver content and germ fomation in photo- 
graphic emulsions II Artvs and J Eccbrt Z wit l hot 28,178-90(1930) — 
POP emulsions, according to Valenta, increase their amt. of free Ag with age 
For ordinary photographic layers the results are not const , which shows that the AgjSrOi 
complex is not entirely separable from metallic Ag. so that Wcigert and Luhr’s data 
(C A 23, 4900) are too high and consequently also the previous data of the authors 

A. P. H. TarvEU-i 

Cement for films (Hung pat. 100,689) 23. 


Hibbert, L J A Manual of Photographic Technique 2nd ed London 1 
Pitman 133 pp 2s Cd net 

Wall, E J The Dictionary of Photography. 12th ed , revised by F. J Morti- 
mer. London Iliffe. 681 pp. 7s Cd . net 

Color photography. B E Luboshbz Bnt 339 611, Dec. 23. 1929 Various de- 
tails are described of a color filter used with lenticular films 

Color photography J N Goldsmith. T T Baker. C Bonamico and SficbrS 
Ltd Bnt 339.23S, Aug 1, 1923 In the production ol regular pattern multicolor 
screens by means of dye repellent resists, the dyes \n a non penetrative condition or 
medium are applied to intermediate surface layers only of a film support which may be 
formed of celluloid cellulose acetate or other suitable cellulose ester or ether compn.; 
e g , a powd dye or finely divided dyed substance may be rubbed or spread on the film, 
or a dye such as cochineal in suspension or a dye in a viscous soln such as castor off 
or gum arabic soln may be applied Cf C A. 25, 1748. 

Color photography. Multicolor Films. Inc. Bnt. 339,323. June 4. 1929 
Fixed Ag images are treated with a basic dye bath and then with a U toning and mor- 
danting bath, in a process for producing color films having color component images on 
opposite sides which are simultaneously printed m register from color component nega 
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fives The printed positive is developed, fixed and washed and that side beating the 
images printed from the orange-red negative is toned blue by application to that side 
only of an l e toning soln which may l>e formed from feme ammonium oxalate, KjFcC«- 
Ni, NHiCl and 1IC1 The U toning bath may comprise K oxalate. U nitrate, KiTeCiNi 
and II Cl Various details and modifications of procedure are described 

Dye-impression color photography. J E Tiiokvtov Bnt 339,290, July 3, 
1029 In producing 2-color pictures by dye-impression pnntmg. a duplex dye-printing 
plate is prepd as dcscntied in Ent 339,321 having upon its composite faces a pmr of 
dye images of complementary character, produced by exposing in a camera from otic 
side only a sensitise film bearing complementary color sensitive emulsions on opposite 
sides with assoed light filters, developing the images, treating them to render the gela- 
tin dye-repellent in proportion to its Ag content, and djetng with complementary colors 
the gelatin which remains dye receptive, also, pos images are pnntcd simultaneously 
from the duple* plate as descnlicd in Ent 339,319, by pressure-contact upon 2 sheets 
of dj c-absorbcnt non sensitive material provided with registration holds and placed 
one on each side of the duplex plate, and the printed dve positives are cemented to- 
gether in register and face to face Numerous details of procedure are given both in 
this specification and in Rnt 339,319 and Ent 339,321 

Screens for color photography. Harold Waop Ger 51S.0G0, Jon 25, 1929 
See Ent 322,4.12 (C A 24, 2bSl) 

Screens for color photography. Anton It \ Saw and Alois GrAf Austnan 
120.85S, Aug 15. 1930 The screens are prepd from fabnes woven from colored fibers, 
each fiber compnsing a no of diCTcrcntl> colored filaments twisted together Vanous 
methods of prrpg the screens are described 

Photographic films. I G I'arbfmnd A G (Hermann Lummerxheitn, in ven 
tor). Ger 515.770, Dec. 23, 102a Addn to 4S7.5SG (C A 24, ISOS) A roll film 
with opaque ends which are not affected by the developing bath, is coated with a layer 
of dye soln in aq or org solvents which is opaque to actinic rays 

Photographic roll films. I G FaRhenind A -G Ent 33S.741, Nov 29. 192S 
The sensitive layer of a roll film with a protective paper Inching is covered with trans 
parent foil (which may be made of gelatin, regenerated cellulose, a cellulose ester, ether 
or ether -ester) colored to serve as a light filter when the film is exposed Cf. C. A 
25, 8S7. 

Roll films from cellulose acetate. Kodak-Path^ Soc. anon Francaisb. Ger. 
515,333, Apr 20, 1927. The bach of the fdm is colored by coating with on ale. soln 
of magenta and aunne, with or without addn. of naphthalene green. 

Photographic negatives. Max Wolfram and Edwin Schaffer. Ger. 515.584. 
Dec. 20, 1929. Film negatives which can be easily detached from their glass, etc., 
earners are prepd by giving the transparent earner a layer of rubber, gelatin or celluloid 
soln . before giving them the light sensitive layer. 

Paste for over-exposed negatives. Josef Pfeiffer. Austnan 121,139. Sept. 15. 
1*130 A paste for application to portrait and hlx negatives showing extremes of con- 
trast compnscs finely sifted kicsclguhr 1 and tallow 3 parts, with a little PhNOi or 
wintergrcen oil Tor landscape and like negatives, onlv 1 part of tallow is taken, and 
coarse hicselguhr or tnpoli u> used instead o! fine kicselguhr. The paste is rubbed on- 
to the over-exposed parts, and acts mechanically by removing some of the excess of re- 
duced Ag 

Photographic toned prints. Richard Michel. Austrian 121,141, Sept. 15. 1930 
In the prtpn of toned pnnts on development papers contg Ag salts by bleaching out, 
exposing and redeveloping, pnnts showing two or more tones are obtained by using ft 
bleaching bath contg an iodide and at least one other halide A suitable bath is prepd 
hy adding 0215-1 5 cc. of 1% KI soln to a soln. of KBr 2. CuSO, 2 and citnc add 
2 g in water 100 cc. AddnI. details are given 

Photographic P*P ere - Charles Eunfe Fr. 37,318. Aug 8, 1929. Addn. to 
6<0,317 (C. A, 24, 2082). Blue vammine salt in nq s 0 ln. is used as the dmo compd. 
to apply on the supports. A little sulfate of N» or A1 and a few g of an org add may 
be added 

Apparatus for developing photographic paper by use of ammonia. Knud Murck 
( to Charles Bruning Co ). U. S 1,795.344. March 10 Structural features. 

Photographic layers. I. G Farbenind. A -G (Walter Frankenburger and 
Georg RCsslcr, inventors). Ger. 5 IS, 094. Jan 23, 1929 Light-sensitive substances 
and insensitive substances are suspended together in a colloidal material or a soln. 
thereof, and the suspension is distributed onto a support in the term of fine particles, 
e. t . by atomizing the suspension into a hot atm so that a fine powder is obtained. 
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nVntorrtohic layers. I C Farbemnd A.-C ..... 
o b71 0W (C. A. 24, 2072) The 2 ends of the band of film are provided 


Fr. 37,317, Aug 12. 


« substance* may be applied 
which Is spread cm the «JTPon- useful for color photography, 

to a common support. Thus, for the prepn. f* sensitive to light in a pn- 

three gcUtin emulsions are rm>d . each contg * ^ pulsions are atomized, 

mary color and a conr* arched to the support Detads are given 
and the resulting fine powders are mis eel 

also of the prepn of layers for » d films. I. C Farbemnd. A <5 

Anti-halation Uyerj .or P^'^fdlr, inventors) Cer ----- — 

(Hermann Durr and \V il''dj'| • , . condensuig a subst 

These layers w met-'t Me P«~p — »z» — 

with o ijuatemary beteroeycJ a suitable dye isoblamaUe from qumaJdme 

MOttSSS^ ISmclhTtonu.oUnaM.hyd,. o. horn qumalta mtlhjl rfatt 

and piper onal 

»*?. £i) d ,“ jurljcc^of^ttie" nde of the layer with a color (obtained by the method of 
f? lU , Vnientl impermeable to actinic rays and insol in photographic treating liquid 
,h ' V. L. Maea.ov Eu.. .*ppl U!.835. Apnl 23. 1S30 

rhotogmphic emulsion is sprayed on paper or plates with NH, or AcCl or with nr satd 

W lth Th'io«nthonium or selenoianthomom dyes for the preparation of photographic 
bleach-out layers. I G Farbentnd A -G (Bruno Wendt and Alfred FrOhhch. in- 
ventors) Ger 5180C5. Mar 1,1930 Examples are given. 

Photographic etching. Alex B Davis (to Ke> stone Watch Case Corp). U. S 
1 797 210. March 17. A photographic resist is prepd by treating a hydrophobic col- 
loid such os asphalt with a sensitizer comprising a soln of S chlonde in CS. in a single 
step, removing the solvent, washing the treated colloid with an ether to increase its 
sensitivity to light, and dissolving in benzene. U S 1.797,211 describes forming a light- 
sensitive hydrophobic colloid by the reaction of a CSt soln. of an asphalt-base material 
with a CSi soln of S chlonde tn masse, removing non reacted light-sensitive portions, 
placing a film of the light sensitive residue on an object to be etched, projecting • de- 
sign on it. developing and etching Cf C A 24, 2350 

Producing patterns in metal by photography and electrodeposibon. Olive Miller 
n6b Asslnder and Frederick Miller Ger 515 900. Mar 23. 1930 A photographic 
plate having a sol light sensitiv e layer is exposed behind a diapositiv e of the pattern. 
An elec, conducting material in powder iorm is allowed to accumulate on the uner posed 
parts and this deposit is coated with an aq insol membrane, to which it adheres The 
coatings are then removed and the conductor deport of the desired pattern plated 
galvanically with metal 
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Coordinated compounds of the alkali metals I1L Frederick M Brewer 
J Chem Soc 1531, 361-8 cf C A 20, 740 — The coordinated compds. of the 
alkali metals with salicjlaldehjde (I) are prepd The covalency nos established for 
£ 0m , pd ? “ e . L, < 4 - Na > 4 - K. 4 and 6 (the C-covalent compd. is 
formed only with difficulty) Rb. 4 and 6 (only here the C-eovalent compd is definitely 
f ~r le '\ Cs - 4 a “ d 8 (only a slight difference m the stability of these 2 compds ) 
Of the compds prepd those contg 4-covalent Na or K are by far the most stable 
c °"’ pd «“** 4 ' c ^ a ' ent V < C ’ H ‘°>L>- C,H,0,. pale yellow solid) was obtained 
rnmnrt7 y nf L ??, H was added to I and the mixt wanned gently Both the 4-covalent 
and K Wlth j been prepd by Hantzsch (Ber 39, 3089(1900)) 
pre f I 3 h 5„°i l f pd 8-covalent Na were unsuccessful The compd 

hv ' P ale yellow feathery crystals) was obtained 

. e nH ^ K0H ^ to , to dissolving the resulting solid in a mat of ale. and I, 
washing with ale. A nnL of the compds contg 4- and 6-covalent Rb 
I a* almost colorless crystals when powd RbiCO. was dropped into warm 

kyde (C,H.O?Phwfc ^ 3l L Und -?l reduced pressure a residue of rubidium sattcylalde- 
co1ot£s ct^ l q ^ obtained. The compd contg 4-covalent Rb(CtH t O,Rb. Ci«d>i, 
R^CoUrn^n uidefimtely with decompn.) was prepd by dissolving 

CO, evnbii.nn H ,■ adding I contg a small quantity of ale., warming until the 

uo, ev olution ceases cooling, recrystg from ale. and washing with Et.O The compd 
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contg. 6-cotalent Rb (C,H»0,Rb, 2C,H,0,. colorless feathery crystals) was obtained 
(a) by allowing the product of rccrystn in the preceding to stand in I for sc\ oral brs 
in the cold, and (b) by rccrystg. from I contg a mm of ale to effect soln. below 100 
The compd. contg. 6-co\ alent Cs (CtHiOsCs. 2C,H,Oi) was prepd by carrying out the 
initial reaction without ole . rccrystg using sufficient IIiO to keep any excess Cs,COi 
in soln , filtenng, washing with HjO, keeping in I for several hrs , filtering and washing 
with ale. The compd contg 4 covalent Cs (CiH,0,Cs. C,H,Oi. pale yellow cryst 
solid which melts with decompn at about 105°) was prepd from the initial product 
by (u) washing with EtiO until a slight decolonzatton begins, or ( b ) pptg from an ale. 
soln with EtjO In the compds prepd , Li alone forms a true coordinated hydrate 
Rubidium btnzoyiaeitone (Ci«HtO,Rb. C, ,H„0-. bnght ycUow plates which melt to 
a red liquid at 131*) was prepd b> dissolwng Rb,CO, in an excess of molten bcnzojl- 
acetone, and recrystg from hot toluene J Balozian 

Reactions in the solid state at elevated temperatures, yin. Reactions of 
columbiam pentonde and tantalum pentoxide with metallic oxides and alkaline earth 
carbonates. Wilhelm Jander and HcuunS Frey Z anorg allgem Chem 196, 
321-34(1931), cf C A 24. 4974 —This work imohed a «tud> of the reactions be- 
tween BaO. SrO, CaO, MgO, ZnO, CuO, BaCO,, SrCO, and CaCO, on the one hand 
and TfliO t and Cb,0» upon the other hand Heating curses, percent decompn and 
temp pressure curves were detd by different methods The following figures were 
given for the temp at which a pcrceptibte reaction commenced MgO 4- Ta,0, (4S5 ), 
ZnO + Ta,O t (500°). MgO + CbjO, (500°), ZnO + Cb,0. (520°). BaCO. + Ta,0» 
(4S0®), SrCO, + Ta,0, (410®). CaCO, + Ta.O, (400®). BaCO, + Cb-O, (450*). SrCO, + 
Cb,0, (420*) and CaCO, + Cb,0, (3S0“) The following compds were prepd for 
the first tune 2BaO Ta,0,. 4BaO Ta,O fc 2SrO Ta.O,. 4SrO Ta.O,. 4CaO Ta,0,. BaO 
0*0,. 4BaO Cb,Ofc SrO Cb,0». 4SrO Cb,0, and 5CaO Cb,Oy 2CaO Ta,0, and 2CaO - 
CbjOi were also obtained H Stoertz 

Obtaining anhydrous al umin um chlonde from natural aluminum -containing raw 
materials. \ict I Spitxvin and O M Giosdeva Z anorg a!! gem Chem 196, 
2S9 -311(1931) — The conditions for obtaunog anhyd A1CI, from kaolin earth and 
argillaceous earth-coal trusts were studied Cl and HCl gas were used as chlorinat- 
ing agents. The raw material must first be freed of Te by beating m a current of HCl 
gas at 400-900°, wood charcoal was the most successful form of C used In the treat- 
ment with HCl gas an excess of C is essential, while with the treatment with Cl this is 
not necessary, nor is gas velocity of great influence In this reaction, siliac acid is like- 
wise chlorinated Thermodynamic considerations indicate that A1,0, acts as a catalyst 
in promoting the chlorination of SiO, The chlonnation reaction begins at COO® and 
is accelerated at higher temps . the most fa\ orable conditions occurring at about 800®. 
In an effort to dimmish the chlorination of SiOi. HCl was added to the gas. but this 
likewise decreased the y tdd of A1C1, SiCl,. however, when added to the Cl. suppressed 
the chlonnation of SiO, without nppreciable effect upon the reactivity of the argillaceous 
earths. H. Stoertz 

Crystallization of copper from molten cuprous chloride. V. Sim OVEN Z Elek- 
Irochem 37, 80-2(1931) — Cu crystd out in dendntic form in the cooler portions of CuCl 
unes enly heated to 370—170°. The reaction taking place in the melt was 2CuCl £5 
Cu + CuCl, G T. Motor 

Some copper mercaptides and their reaction with carbon disulfide. W. E Duncan, 
Emil Ott and E Emmet Reid Ind Eng Chem 23, 3S1— 4(1931) —By the interac- 
tion of solas of mercaptides in Cilf» with an aq soln of (AcO),Cu. the complete series 
of cuprous mercaptides from Me to tt nonyl and from sec - Pr to sec nony 1 was prepd 
They react with S in a way similar to that observed for the Ph salts (C A. 24, 475S) 
They add CS, to form alkyl cuprous tnthiocarbonatcs No basic Cu mercaptides were 
formed Louise Kelley 

Hydrogen fluoride and its solutions. J. II. Simons. Chem Rennes 8, 213-35 
(1931), cf C A 25,801. — S. discusses the following the prepn of anhyd HF; the 
technic of handling HF, the chem and phys properties of HF; its mol structure; 
the soly of substances in anhyd liquid HF, which acts as a polar solvent very similar 
to H,0; the conductance of so Ins in anhyd. HF of salts, inorg and org acids ales 
-Me,CO and Et,0, the system C«Hr-HF. Louise Kelley 

The decomposition of Carborundum by a mixture of hydrofluoric and nitric acids. 
N. SlOmnesco Compt rend 192, 301(1931)— Finely divided SiC is decompd by 
treatment with coned HF and a little coned HNO, for a period of 15 days The 
liberation of gas marks the progress of the reaction. F. W. Laird 

Thiophosgene and some of its strange derivatives. Albert Hutin. ' Rev gen. 
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m it tLiituiues 7, 95-7(1931) —A few of the reactions of CSClj are very briefly outlined 

A PapTNEAD-COCTURE 

Preparation of hydrocyanic acid by oxidation of ammonium thiocyanate or thio- 
cyamc acid with rutne acid. W GlCVd and K. Kfller. Ber [es hohlenUchnik 3, 
1^5-419(1931) cf C A 24, 26S1 — In the oudatioa of NH.CN'S with HNOi. to Ret a 
good yield of HCN it is necessary to count on a 10% h** of NHjand NO. because of the 
fact that HNOj is formed which in turn forma NH*NOj and this is decompd into fc 
and H-O IfNILCNS however, is first converted into HCNS by treatment with HiSO*. 
oudatioa of the free acid to HCN can be brought about without this loss of N The 
reaction proceeds according to the equation HCNS + 2HNOi — *■ HCN + H,SO« + 
2NO A study made of the mod favorabte conditions of conen showed that if a solo 
of HCNS contg about 20 g per 100 cc ts treated with HNO» solo contg. about 40 
g per 100 cc a 95% yield of HCN can t* obtained with very little loss of NO or 
HNOi This represents 3-4 moles of IlNOi per mole of HCNS. or a 100% excess 
if HNO> Expts were made on a larger scale with the following results To mannf 
1O00 kg of HCN from 17% HCNS soln . 14,350 kg of the HCNS soln . 13,950 kg of 
HNOi (52 8%). 8 4 cu m of reaction water, 43.8 cu m. of cooling HjO and 10 kw 
hrs of elec, energy were required This yielded, m addn to the HCN, 2300 kg of NO 
gas and 3820 kg f!,SO, H SroERTt 

Constitution of cyanogen halides n. Refractoraetric study of cyanogen chloride 
and iodide. Enrique V 2aiti Bit! toe (him [4), 47, 537-45(1930). — See C. A 24, 
u 248 E M. Svsores 

Refractometnc study of chromic acid reduction. Georg Crasser and Hiroshi 
OHon J Faculty At' Hokkaido Imp Unit 27, Pt. 2, 289-94(1930)— Changes In 
n accompanying reduction by a wide variety of reducing agents are described 

II B Merrill. 


Liquid hydrogen sulfide as a reaction medium. John A Wilkinson Chem 
Fenc iri 8, 237 50(1931) — Liquid HjS is discussed in regard to the following points 
its prepn its phys properties its action as a solvent for org and inorg substances, 
conductance of solns of org substances, particularly thiol and dithio acids, and inorg. 
substances in liquid H,S thiohydrol>«is. or the metathetical reaction of H>S with other 
substances such as the chlorides of I>, As. Sb. Bi and esters of CHtCOSH. its reaction 
with various substances. such as liquid SOt CaO. CaCi. nitnJes and Gngnard reagents 

Louise Kelley 

The polysulfides of the alkali metals. IL Lithium. Thomas G Pearson and 
Percy L Roblnson J Ckem Soc 1931, 413-20, cf C A 24, 4724 — 4n attempt 
to prep Li polysulfidcs from sola (by the action of S on LijS in ale.. alc.-HiO and HiO 
>olns (I), and on LiHS m anbyd ale. soln (11)) and by dry methods (by the action of 
S on Li,CO, for LiOH) (HI), and on molten Li (IV)) In I polysulfide solns are ob- 
tained, which, however, could not be crystd. In II the primary product is Li-S*. pro- 
viding the S is m sufficient quantity, as d em anded by 2LiHS + 3S -* LiiS« + H»S 
On cry stn of the resulting soln. at room temps. LhS^&HjOH is obtained, while at the 
b p LijSi C»HjOH is obtained When S is used m smaller quantity than is demanded 
by the equation a mat of LtjS, and LiHS results. In III a reaction first starts at 200°, 
giving thiosulfate and polysulfide, at 400® some S and thiosulfate are formed, and at 
700 polysulfide, sulfate and small quantities of thiosulfate and sulfite arc produced 
In IV there is no reaction until 0 5 g atom of S has been added to 1 g atom of Li. when 
it takes place with explosive violence, giving principally LiiS and small quantities of 
polysulfide A study of the system Lv;S-S shows that St atm. pressure only LiiS (stable 
at its m p , 900-975®) and Li,Si (slightly decompd. at its m. p , 369-5°) are stable. 

J. B alohas 

Autoudation of phosphorus m carbon tetrachloride solution. Bruno B laser. 
Ber 64B, 614-9(1931) —Besson {Compt rend 125, 1033(1897)) found that when dry 
air was conducted through suspensions of colorless P m CC1, there was formed a pale 
yellow ppt. from which he obtained PjO I! Laser has studied this reaction quantita 
ir J' suspensions of finely divided P and an app similar to that of Willstatter 

U- A 9, 308) With absorption of O, a pale yellow, voluminous ppt_ began to sep 
016 Ndocity of oudatioa was found to depend very much upon the temp and the 
purity of the solns Analysis of the product gave a P.O ratio of 2 3. The same 
product was obtained when P was used m excess The compd. is not P,(V but is prob- 
~ I ‘J trtoude. (PiO,),. Its lack of color and the fact that no P can be extd- from 
it with solvents indicate that it does not contain impurities , yet its lack of the essential 
^J" ar ,„ 5lsns of homogeneity— m p . b p , crystal form and soty —demands farther 
expts to prove that it is a chem individual The new compd was very hygroscopic. 
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Dried in vacua it became white. It did not decomp. at 100* tn vacuo; at a higher temp, 
it decompd. but did not melt In air at room temp, the white corapd turned yellow 
and smelled of II phosphide, at a higher temp the yellow portions become red and 
P was formed. When some of the compd . suspended in CCU. was added carefully to 
cold H,0, a yellow ppt. was obtained which was apparently identical with the P,0 de- 
scribed by Besson , L< lH rsB 

The nature of hydrates of iron oxide. E Ya Rode. J Russ Phys-Ckem 5oc 
62, 1443-52(1930) —An investigation was made of temp -dehydration curves of arti- 
ficially prepd iron ovule gel, of samples of granular lake-ore (Lake Pialo, Olonetzk 
Gov ), xanthosidente. brown ore (Ural. Bakal) and of gothite. The results agree wih 
previous investigations in regard to the existence of 3 classes of natural hydrates of 
iron ©vide. o- f (1- and ~r S L Madorsky 

The mechanism of the formation of mtnc esters. Robert C Farmer. J See 
Ckem Ind 50, 75-ST(1931) — F discusses ‘ pseudo acids,” as designated by Hantzsch 
tC yl 17, 29 S3), and shows that esterification is a property of the pseudo form and is 
complementary to the acidic or salt forming function. Dil HNOi so Ins. con tarn only 
small quantities of pseudomtric acid (1), UNO, solus more coned, th an 78% (HNOj.- 
IIiO) contain large amts, of L Addn of large amts, of HtSOj m3y decrease the amt. 
of I. on account of the formation of mtromum sulfate. (HO)iN (SO«H), F. shows 
that formation of cellulose citrate occurs with HNOi of above 7S% concn m the absence 
of H,SO«. or with coned HNO» tn the presence of P,0» or NtOa F. states that the 
lliSOt used in nitrations does not have the "pioneering" action of first forming sul 
fates, but acts only in dehydration The formation of cellulose citrate takes place 
best when about 10^, of H t O is present With less than this, or m the presence of more 
than the usual amt of HjSO., the nitrating action is suppressed, because of the forma 
tion of nitromum sulfate The fact that with mired acid principally nitrates are 
f ormed, the difficulty of formation of sulfunc esters, and the use of alky 1 sulfates m alkyla- 
tion are explained by the reluctance of HjSO« to form the p'eudo aad. It is pointed 
out that the nitration of aromatic compds. is a function of the I present, and is suppressed 
escept at higher temp where mtromum sulfate is unstable, by the use of large propor- 
tions of HjSOj Numerous references are given to the literature on pseudo aads and 
nitration of cellulose. G. R- Yobe 

Contribution to the ebullioscopic study of complexes formed by the halides of cad- 
mium and the corresponding alkaline halides. Mux O Hex Compt. rend. 192, 
355-6(1931), cf. C. A. 24, 5251. — Evidence is presented indicating the formation of 
(NROiCdCb. (NlL)iCdBr» and NaiCdl*. For the chlorides and iodides the stability 
of these complexes decreases in passing from K. to NIL to Na, while m the case of the 
bromides there is an inversion between Na and NH*. The affinity of these different 
complexes increases for the same alkali in going from Cl to Br to I. F. W. l~ 
Kitroso- and i so rutrosoferropenta cyanide derivatives from mtroprussiates. L 
Caubi with A. Cagxasso and T Rico. Gam chtm. tlai. 61, 3-13(1931). — The present 
paper deals with the ferropenta cyanides which are formed by condensation of alL 
mtroprussiates with substances which contain :CHj groups with mobile H. New reac- 
tions between mtroprussiates and aliphatic NO, compds., cj an cnee tic aad esters, Ph 
CH,CN and its denvs. and indole, which are described, confirm the mechanism of the 
reactions and the structure of the colored complexes already suggested by C. (cf. C. A 
7, 2551; 9, 451; 21, 1941), and data based on an v ray examn. of aq. isomtrosoferro- 
penta cyanide denvs. of MeAc, acetylacetone, PhAc. AcCO,H and mdole confirm the 
structure ©t the eempltnts. EtNOi (2-37 % } added to satd. R. Tutroprussufte ($.79 g ) 
m MeOH. cooled to 0" m an inert atm., EtOK (from 2.34 g of K) added, the pptd 
salt (which changes immediately from red to greenish gray) sepd. in an inert atm , 
dned. washed with MeOH and then with abs. EtA). dned tn vacuo, dissolved in ver\ 
diL HiSOi. extd. with Et,0. evapd. and the residue recrystd. from CHCU, yields ethyl- 
mtxolic aad. m. 81“ (decompn). The same procedure was used with Na mtroprussiate 
(7 .S3 g ), NCCH,CO,Et (3.39 g ) and NaOEt (from 13S g. of Na). The bright red 
salt when dned became yellow, and it also turned yellow in contact with water The 
dry salt was decompd. as before, the product was extd. with Et,0 and purified from 
OH* whici yielded N cc (.NO H ) c O,Et (cf. Ber. 42, 736 (1900)). With PhCH.CN, 
the Na salt fanned m abs. MeOH is red and is still more unstahle than the preceding 
ones, changing to yellow. Decompn as before yields an oxime which m 105“ and 
which after again solidifying m 129“, probably as a result of isomerization The 
fV 00 also 129 ^revrystn-from water. It is therefore PhC 
(-NOH)CN (el. Znnmennaim. J. prait. Ckem. 12J, 66,o61(lS55)). The yield is lOO^k 
Under the same conditions. pO,NOH.CH,CN forms a dark red complex compd. whi^h 
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chance* rapidly to green Dccompd and dried, it form* an oxime. C«H.O, Si. m 05 , 
winch confirm* the data of Zimmcrmann (toe at )lor p-OiNC»H«C( NOlljCN Similar 
results were obtained with other denvs of PhCIliCJf The yield* of isonitromtnle in 
ill cases were 837 0 , based on the mtroprussiate Even in dil PtOll. indole con dense* 
with nitroprussiatcs, with formation of intense blue complete* K (0 85 K ) in i w* 
tfcOII (35 cc ) added to R mtroprussiate (2 P7 g ) and indole (I 17 g ) in ab* Mr 01 1 
(50 cc ) and the product washed with MeOH and ab* I.tjO yield* the enmplex salt 
K.[C,H«0N,I c(CN).l, probably cunt? the residue of mtroso- or isomtrosolndole 
It is \iolct black and strongly hygroscopic and it* coned oq »oln* . which ore violet, 
become indigo blue when ddd a* a result of the formation of the actj tali RifC.ffr- 
OJl.l c(CN)il, which l* also deliquescent and t* stable in water. Dccompn did not 
U ul to well defined stable completes Under the same condition* a* In the rrrpn 
of Ki[Cil!tON , tr«(CN)il. <r mcthylmdole give* a reddiih product which wa« not 1dm- 
lihcd 0 Mitllylmdole doe* not react, which maVe* it probable that in the formation 
of K<iCtll|ON 1 rc(CN)i] and the reddish product above, the NO group enters In the 
li position of indole, os ha* ticen verified by Angeli in the reaction of ale nitrites The 
n Milts of the x ray etamn ore shown graphically The etamn wa* limited to the 
visible field because of the tendency to dccompn The greater stability of Ki(C»lle- 
ONtI*e(CKt)| allowed measurements in the ultra violet region With MeAc, acetyl* 
acetone and AcCO.II, the salts prepd in watr r were compared with aq solns of the 
same salts prepd in abs MeOH For comparison, the result* with the 1’hNO com- 
plex (ef Cambi and Ricci, C A 20, 1709 . 24, 42.11) are also given The complex salts 
of AcCO.ll PbAc and indole when in dd aq soln . corresponding to the acid salt*, 
show absorption bands similar to that of the pentacyamdc from PhNO, ns , from 
* " 490 x I0“ l * to 010 X 10 -1 * Because of the displacement caused by vinous radi- 
cals united to the N of the NO group, this band is probably evidence of the similar 
chromophore group in the salts in question The results show tint alcoholates do not. 
as do alkalies, transform nitroprussiatcs into nitntoeyamde*. and that when the reac- 
tion can lie earned out in water, the same products are obtained a* in MeOH (except 
tnr (HjN)iCS and arylhydroxylammcs. cf C . C A 21, 4211) The structure ef the 
isonitros.r/frropciticysnide derm ef mtroprussusUt A detailed discussion of the struc 
tural problem is included based both on the previous and present expt* of C and on 
ixpts by others (cf C be at C and Sreg* C A 22,2722. C and Ricci, fee tit , 
1 (eiffsr and Richarx C A 22,1291. Tarugi C A 22,121), Zwikkcr, C A 24,4239) 
In some case* the acid salt* which arc formed from primary nitrosn comp'cxe* by weak 
acids or l>v great diln of their aq soln* arc relatively stable They probably contain 
the oxime group thus (NC),re N C<, hut in sme silt* nt least the NO group 


OH 


y be present (NC).Fe NC< In this connection the facts are significant that 


the complexes obtained from arylmtroso derivs of the type- |{NC),Pe . .Nrh]Na,, 


in, all their properties to mtroso- and isomtrosopentacyanidcs (cf. C A 
20, li CO 24, 4211), and that the great stability of K.lC«lIiON,Fe(CN).| is comparable 
only with that of denvs of arylmtroso compds , which it resembles insofar as it con- 
tains the NO united to the aromatic heterocyclic nucleus The expt* desorbed in 
the present paper confirm the structures already suggested In the reaction of nitro- 
prussiates with EtNO,. NCCH.CO.Ct, PhCH.CN, etc , it U probable that the salts 
initially formed, which are intensely colored, isomemc with loss of the characteristic 
chromophore group (NC).FeN C=. which passes to (NC),Pc O N C=>, which in 


II 


r^« ndcrg0C3 ,J :l t avag ?A^ lth loss of the ox,me anion With PhCH.CN, the trans- 
formation would be [(NC)vFeN C(CN)PtalNa, (red) — S- ((NC),reON C(CN)* 

1‘hlNa, (yellow) O C C. Davis 

LtncetU IllwViflm* of octacjAnomolybdates. G A Darbier: A Hi esuoi 
MofCN) 2 ’ 1 i 4 , 8 v 53 u 1 s?°l — There are 2 scnes of com P d5 ■ K«Mo(CN)» 211.0 and k,- 
’*• whlch Mo has a valence of IV and V, respectively, which are analogous to 


' L v , “ vaience oi 1 1 ana v, respectively, which are analogous 

salts have T? bring out this similarity further their reactions with Fe 

salts have been studied w.th ferric ions in acid soln gives a deep blue 
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color, while Mo(CN)i m docs not However, the blue is less stable, as no ppt. forms, 
the colored material being present in colloidal form Addn. of Cu or Ag salts ppts 
the corresponding salt Similarly, ferrous salts with Mo(CN)i nI give blue coloration 
(Turning blue) Uranyl acetate behaves in the same way, giving a red brown color 
with the IV-ion, but no color with the III ion. The A g salt of IV is yellow, while that 
of III is red brown, corresponding to the ferro- and fem-silver salts A. W. C. 


The decomposition tension of anhydrous uranyl nitrate and of anhydrous Th(NO»)i 
(Misciatelli) 2. 


Canales Toro. Mar!* Metales de la tierras raras. Santiago, Chile Im- 
prenta national 4S pp _ ,, , 

A Text Book of Inorganic Chemistry. Edited by J Newton Friend VoL VII, 
Part 2. Sulphur, Selenium and Tellurium. By R. H ValLance, D F. Twiss and 
A R. Russell. Philadelphia. Lippincott 391 pp $14 Reviewed in Chem. 
Trade J 88, 314(1931) 
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An aid to calculations in gas analyses. JOrgen ScmriDT Chem. Fabnk 1931, 
137-8 — A nomogram for ealeg H» and CH« is given J. H. Moorb 

Use of steam for Kjeldahl distillation of nitrogen. Jesse Green Ind. Eng. 
Chem., Anal. Ed 3, 160-1(1931) —Constructional details and efficiency data are given. 

B A Souls 

Quantitative studies on the bone acid-alcohol flame test. Woldemar Stahl. Z 
anal. Chem. 83, 268-89(1931) —See C A 25, 1455. IV. T- H. 

Notes on qualitative micTochemical analysis. J. Mika BJnySs. Kohds. Lapok 
63,89-97(1930) — Present qual methods are desenbed. S S de FinAly 

Importance of microanalysis. D Kiss. Techmka 10, 146-7(1929). — The develop- 
ment of microanalysis and a summary of its advantages over macroanalysis are given. 

S S. de FinAly 

Microanalysis with an ordinary balance. I. Determination of nitrogen by micro- 
Dumas method. Wu J Saschek. Ind Eng Chem , Anal Ed 3, 19^-9(1931). — A 
comparatively large sample of substance (0 1 g ) is ground up with a large amt. of finely 
pptd CuO and an aliquot portion of the mat (about 0.2 g ) weighed on an ordinary 
analytical balance for analysis The error m sampling in practice is less than 0 01% 
as ealed. by the Baulc and Benedetti-Pichler formula When the mixt. is weighed 
with an accuracy of 0 1 mg on an ordinary balance, the substance under analysis has 
been weighed to 0 001 mg , which is the accuracy of the microbalance. N detns. were 
made of o toluamide, acetanilide, azobenzene and benzamide by the Pregl-Dumas 
method with satisfying accuracy. L. T. Fahuiall 

Microacidimetric studies. I. J. Mika, ilthrochentie 3, 143-64(1931). — A 
theoretical discussion of the errors involved in microacidiine trie work. The proper 
quantities of methyl red, bromothymol blue, phenol red, phenolphthalein, thymol- 
phthalem and alizarin red for microchem work are worked out W. T. H. 

Colorimetric investigations of indicators in presence of neutral salts. N. V. Sroc 
wick, W. J. Worboys and L A Woodward Proc. Roy. Soc (London) I29A, 537- 
49(1930) — The change of color exhibited by a definite concn, of an indicator in a sola 
of given Ps on the addn. of a neutral salt is investigated by a colorimetric method 
An optical wedge is employed in conjunction with a Lmdemann electrometer and a Rb 
photoeJec cell, the light absorption being measured by means of the wedge sbitt. The 
photoelec effect enters into the method only as a null-point observation The Tttard 
relation K ■= (II) (Ci— C)/(C— 1) is used, where K is the apparent dissoen. const, of 
the indicator a tad, C the color of a slightly alk soln of methyl orange at a given concn 
and Ci the relative color, which is the ratio of the color of any other soln. to the unit 
color A correction is made for the part of the H ions combined with the indicator 
anions to form undissocd indicator aad Detns of K are made in the absence of neu- 
tral salts with varying conens. of HC1, and a method is desenbed for studying the possi- 
bilities that the neutral salt may alter the absorption bands of the colored forms of the 
indicator, and that it may affect the chem eqml between these forms. The first possi- 
bility is studied independently of the second by dealing with solns. in which the indi- 
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c .tor * completely m the yellow or the red form; Measurements are also made of the 
dissocn const of mctli> 1 orange in the presence of varying omens of several 
NaBr NaO,Cl. NaNO,. K.C1 and KBr). the concn of the indicator being ///40.000 
For KaCl K rises to a mai between 0 05 N and 01 /f and afterward falls. A senes 
of measurements was also carried out with a const quantity at AcOH-NH<OII buffer, 
instead of HC1 at an indicator concn of N/53 0CO, and the results were of the same 

■ of salt concn , passing through 

' ’ ' Its is discussed. 

A. L. Henve 

Determinations by Wood light A G N’asivi and P. De Coal All t lit con 
rresso no; chtm pur a apphcala 1930. 068-78— The use of eosin. coumann, umbelli 
ferone, quinine, naphtholsulfomc acids, CuOTeseein, aendine, dicbloroflucrrescein and 
d-methylumbd lifer one as fluorescent indicators for dark sol ns. is reviewed. The p » 
of the soln affects the intensity of the light emitted. Detns ; were made on black 
liquor, sulfuretted oils, wines, beers, aad febO, sol ns. and com. indigo carmine, certain 
advantages as well as difficulties m the use of fluorescent indicators being shown. 

E. M. Syioces 

Volumetric determination of selenium. B Ormovt. Z. anal Chen t. 83, 33S-‘> 
(1931) — Benescb (C A 23, 790) proposed a method for detg. Se based upon titrating 
a Na,S soln. with KCN It is pointed out that Se forms the corapd. Na,SSei-5H,0 
when it dissolves in N'a,S, instead of a colloidal soln. of Se as B. assumed. It seems 
probable that difficulties will be encountered in practice in attempting to det. Se by 
this method W. T. II. 

The microchemical determination of strontium. L db Zombory. Teckntka 10, 
147-9(1929) —The Sr (4-5 mg ) is pptd. as SrCOi and weighed after drying at 150 ; or 
the ppt. can be treated with HtSOi and weighed as SrSO*. S. S- DB FinAly 

Separation of iron-ti tam tan-aluminum in tartrate sol a ti on. Erich SorWAir vov 
BESGEAWr Z. anal. Chem. 83, 345-50(1931) — A satisfactory aepn. of Fe, A1 and 
T» (corresponding to 0 084 g FtjO«. 0 018 g TiO. and 0 07 g AliO,) was accomplished 
by first reducing the Fe**’’ with H>S in aad soln., making slightly ammomacal and 
pptg. FeS with IIjS, making aad with H|SO# and pptg. Ti with cupfcrrcw. and finally 
pptg A1 with oxine acetate m ammomacal soln. The presence of V caused trouble 

W. T. H 

Determination and separation of lead and bismuth by the volumetric filtration 
method. Ha.vsTu Bucherer avd F. W. Meier. Z anal Chem 83,352-61(1931).— 
B and M (C A 25, 47) have shown the advantages of carrying out quant, pptns. 
with measurement of the vol. of reagent required to effect complete pptn. as detd 
by filtering the join, and testing with more reagent and also with a soln contg the 
ion to be pptd. For detg Pb. pptn. as PbSOw as Pbi(PO«)j. as PbCrOi and as PbSeOi 
was tested, and the last two methods proved suitable for this kind of an analysis. For 
pptn. of El. a 0 015-6 02 31 soln. of IfiSeO» is suitable. The Bi selenite is formed m 
005-0 08 N HNOi soln , but HNOj prevents the pptn. of the corresponding Fb salt 
For the detn. of Bi and Pb, therefore, make the soln. 0 05-0 08 N in HNOi (0 15 g 
Bi or less) and the vol of soln about 100 cc Heat to 70* and add the H«SeOi soln. 
with shaking Toward the end of the reaction, heat to boiling After the detn. of 
the Bi, add an excess of NaOAe. heat to 80-90* and ppt. the Pb (0 1 g or less) with the 
same HjSeOj soln. or with KjCxtOf solo. The results obtained in 8 analyses all agreed 
within 0.23 mg (1.5% of the Pb content) W. T. H. 

Separation of magnesium from potassium and sodium m the analysis for cations. 
G KAt . iK g.sm J. Rust Phys ■ Chem Soe. 62, 1355-6(1930) —After the pptn. and 

filtration of MgXH 4 PO«. the excess PO« is removed by adding CaCOj. and tbe fil- 

trate from the Cai(PO«)i ppt. is divided into 2 portions and sep tests made for Na* 
a** &♦. S L. Madoesev 

Mierodetermination of calaum and magnesium in the presence of each other. 
K. L Malyaeov. ifikrochemte 3, 132-5(1931) — If not over 10 mg. of CaO or MgO 
(as carbonate, oxide or hydroxide) and only very little, if any, alkali carbonate is present, 
a satisfactory sepn. and detn. can be accomplished by taking advantage of the fact 
that CaO is quite sol in water and MgO is not appreciably sol Ignite the sample 
for some time, preferably over the blast lamp, cool in a desiccator over soda lime or 
KOH and then dissolve the CaO by means of 60-80 cc. of hot water free from COj 
Filter and titrate the filtrate with 005-002 N HC1 with methyl orange as indicator 
Dissolve the residua] MgO in a measured vol of the HO and titrate the excess aad 
with IvaOH. ^ X. H. 

Determination of calaum and magnesium by titrating in the same solution. K. A- 
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\ r»T v.gnv /. Russ Phys L hem. Soe. 62, 1529-31(1930).— Ca a pptd. by means of 
oxalic acd. and then, without filtration. M g a pptd. as bvdroxide from the same sola, 
by means of K.0H. The two can then be detd. micronruilytically. without sepn., tn 
the follow in g way- Mg is detd. by titrating with HrSOu and Ca is detd. by titrating 
with ELMnOo. The scln.. however, must be free from NH* salts, and the amt. of MgO 
must not exceed 0 01 g S. L. Ma D orset 

Detect: cm of gold, palladium and silver with dimethyiammobenzyhdegerho d a nin e. 
F Farce, P KrctchoU aitd E. R.t,"xin. Ihkrochame 3, 165-73(1931) — £-Di- 

methylammobenzylidengrhodamne. S CS-bTH-CO C CHC*H*NMe>, can be used to 
advantage for the detection cf An. Pd and Ag To detect Ag tn the presence of An. 
Pt. Pd and Hg. teto* a drop of the =o!n. on a spot plate, mn it with a drop of 10% KCN 
■tfi lrr ,. add 1 drop of the reagent dissolved in ale. and make aad with a few drops of 
HNOj; a violet nng forms if Ag is present. Cu must be absent, as it also gives a color 
reaction with the reagent- 0 001 mg of Ag can be detected m the presence of 1000 
times as much Hg, 4000 times as much An and 300 times as much Pd. An, like Ag, 
gives a colored ppt. with the reagent. The reddish violet ppt. can be used as a test 
in a test tube or on the spot plate. After adding the reagent, its exc es s can be removed 
by shaking with ether, and a red skin will form at the layer between the 2 solus. PaHa- 
dous salts give a violet ppt. Of the other Pt metals. Pt and Ir also give tests with the 
reagent, but not so readily- so it is possible to test for Pd in the presence of other Pt 
metals Pd can also be detected in the presence of Ag if the latter ts first converted 
into lAgBrjT If Au ts present, it can be reduced to metal by treat me nt with alkali 
nitrite tn a so In. kept neutral by the addn. of an excess of CaCOj. W. T. IL 

Determining molybdenum in stecL H C Wsnuci axd C- H. McColLax. Heat 
Treating and Forging 16, 1145-6, 1155(1930) — In the deter, of Mo by the FbMoO. 
method 2 sources of error may appear (l) the interference of elements other than 
Mo, (2) er rors found tn the method itself If A1 or V a indicated bv sep analysis, 
either the sulfide pptn. or the colorimetric method (Maag and McC . C. A. 19, 1675) 
should be used. In carrying out the procedure frequent blanks must be made crn the 
reagents to check their purity; the Pb and the NIL acetate so Ins. should be reasonably 
fresh ; the NaOH should be of high purity , and the correct amt. of HC1 should be added 

J. B.vlozxa.v 

Detection of fluorme in plants and soils. Pact. Rectcctdorfez. Mtkrochemie 3, 
126-31(1931) — The method depends upon the combustion m a calorimetric bomb with 
Oi at a pressure cf 25 atm. About 2 g of the sample was compre ss ed to a small pill, and 
this pill was covered with a cotton wick. A little 20% KOH so In. was also placed in the 
bomb. The combustion was effected as in the detn. of the heating value of coaL After 
the combustion the ash and the KOH scln. were examd. separately for F, the test de 
pending upon volatilization as SiF* by treatment with SiOj and HtSO. and carrying 
out the molybdate-benzidine test for the soL Si coui pd- By means of soil and plant 
tests it was shown in one case that the F content of a plant was due to fumes and not 
to absorption from the scrfL W. T. K. 

Rapid determination of small quantities of bone acid by the intensity of the flame 
coloration. Woldexar Stahl. Z. anal Cham. 83, 340-1(1931): Artr Una. Lal- 
tnensis Kim. Fakullat Serija 1, 401-7 (in Lettish), 407 (in German) — With the aid of 
turmeric paper and standard so Ins , Bertrand and Agnlhon (C. A. 8, 2005) detd. 0 0005 
to 0 1 mg of B. By mean s of the gre en flame test with MejBO» it is easy to det. 0.3 
mg. of BtOj or more with an accuracy of 0-15%. For this purpose it is necessary to 
have a colorimetric scale, produced with standard solus, of known B content, 3 Bunsen 
burners of the same size, and an app suitable for introducing equal vols. of air through 
the soln. being tested and through 2 standard solas. The best mzxt. consists of 100 
vols. of MeOH and 20 vols. of HtSOv Directions are given m detail anrf the results of 
many tests are included. W. T. H. 

Titration of sulfate in the presence of feme ions. L- de Zombory. Techmka 10, 
192-3(1929) — If 1-3 cc. of d2. HiPO, is added to a soln. ccntg SO — and Fe +++ , then 
an excess of 0 5 A’ BaCI, soln. should be added. The excess BaCl, can be detd. by 
titration with 0.2 N alkali or NH* sulfate soln. in the presence of 5-10 drops of Q.25% 
Na rhodizonate soln. as an ind i cator. The red color changes to a gre en ish white at the 
end point. . S. S. de FcmAly 

Method for the estimation of nun m biological material. Robert Wn. Proc. 
Roy. Soc. (London) B107, 205-14(1930) — Addn . of ea'-dipyndyl to a soln. of a ferrous 
salt between'pn 3 5 and 8 5 yields an intense red complex ferrous ton. The color is not in- 
fluenced by the presence of other metals unless they are present m great excess over the Fe 
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Their presence may be overcome by use of sufficient excess of the reagent to insure com- 
plete transformation of the Te mto its dipyridyl complex Fe***, except Jn high conoi, 
gives no color and docs not interfere with the reaction for Tc** Noth re and I e 
may be detd by addn of dipyridyl and measurement of the intensity of the pink color 
both prior to and after reduction The best reducing agent for this purpose is NaiSiOi 
prcpil as follows To an almost satd soln of Na,SO, at 40* add sufficient aa di- 
pyndyl to produce the max red color (traces of 1 1**), filter rapidly on a Buchner funnel, 
and ppt NajSiOi from the filtrate with ale Let stand 20 min . collect the ppt. on a 
filter wash with 70% ale until colorless, then with 07% ate Boil with 97% ale. for 
10 mm , filter immediately and transfer the salt at once to a vacuum desiccator contg 
HiSOi Hydrazine hydrate may also 1* used as a reducing agent at a temp of 40 
att'-Dipyndyl does not react with reduced hematm nr pyridine hemochfomogen and 
docs not remove Fe from hematm, it inhibits the catalytic reactions of Fe ions Iodides, 
tungstates, alkaloid.il reagents and Fc(CNS)i + HCI tend to interfere with the de- 
velopment of the red color usually by causing formation of a ppt Permanent standards 
are prepd by scaling 5 cc of a standard soln in a tube 1 3 cm in diam and 8 cm long 
The standard solns arc prepd from 2 stock solns , 0 01 JIT ferrous ammonium sulfate, 
and 0 03 JIT aa' dipyndyl IICI, these sotns arc erpuv from the viewpoint of the colored 
complex ion The most coned standard is 0 0001 Jlf ferrous dipyndyl, contg twice 
the theoretical amt of the dipyndyl group, it Is prepd from the 2 stock solns , acetate 
buffer and a trace of NajSjO« Trom this standard arc prepd 23 addn standards, 
contg from 0 0051 to 0 0005G mg re** per cc , acetate buffer soln being used as the 
dduent SO, is passed into the Standards prior to staling in order to insure their per- 
manence The f > n of unknown solns is brought within the proper limits by addn of 
a soln of Fe free AcONa contg AcOIt The ferrous dipyndyl may be adsorbed by 
proteins in neutral, slightly alk or even slightly acid solns , this usually may be pre- 
vented by use of AcONa plus SO,, or of 30% ale These procedures may be used for 
the detn of Fe in biol material without previous incineration Baker's yeast con 
tamed 0 0010% non hematm re +++ , hen egg yolk 00085% I e*** probably as colloidal 
Fe(OH), At pn 7 3 low concns of aa'-dipyndyl inhibit the catalysis of the oxida 
bon of cysteine by Te but have no influence on the action of Cu on this reaction 

JosErii S Hepburn 

Determination of gold w animal substances S Tuxats and M. Lbinipicer 
Magyar Cyigyszeriszlud Tdrsasdg Arieutoje 6, 43-5-1(1930) — Treat the sample with 
coned HNOj evap and heat the residue in an elec oven to about 300*. To the ash 
add 3 cc HC1 and 30 cc of CaOCl, soln and evap to dryness Add 1-2 drops of 25% 
HNOj, 2 cc of fresh Cl r watcr and 5 cc of water Add 1-2 drops IIjPO, and bod 
10-15 mm to remove Cl The soln is now ready for an electrolytic, gravimetric or 
lodometric detn S. S VB FivAly 

The Nessler reagent and its action on reducing sugars Livio Pavouni Chim 
ind ogr biol 7, 39-40(1931) — Instead of Fehlmg soln , which is blue and does not 
permit a good observation of the color changes, P proposes Nessler soln. (alk. soln 
of K,HgI,) for the detection of sugars 5 cc. of cold soln contg. 0 1-0 2 g sugar are 
treated with 0 5 cc of reagent and shaken a yellow or green yellow ppt is obtained 
with glucose, lactose, fructose and dextnn Sucrose does not give the test GAB 

Microdetermination of glucosides in plant materials, with emphasis on the diffi- 
culties AnneljescNietiiammer Mikrochemte 3, 130-42(1931) — Rosenthalcr (C. A 
24, 3531) has indicated the advantages of sublimation tests for the identificabon of 
glucosides m plant materials His work is confirmed by studies on the bark of the 
wild horse chestnut contg esculm, seeds of the yellow wattle and of cow wheat contg 
rhinanthin, bark and leaves of the elder contg synngin, leaves of the common leek 
contg saponann, digitalis plants contg digitonin and bark of the Salix caprta contg 
salicia The glucosides to be sure, undergo slight decompn during the sublimation, 
but the sublimate usually yields crystals which can be identified, particularly after 
treatment with Br KBr soln %V T. H 

The determination of arsenic in arsenobenzenes. Uco Cazzani Giorn farm 
nr!?m 79 ' t 62 ^’ 67 " 70 - 73 ^>- 77 • 107 U7-S. 103-6, 109-72. 175-8, 181-3, 186-7 

(1930), cf C A 20, 263 — A complete review is given of the various methods em- 
ployed in the detn of As in arsenobenzenes The methods are described w detail and 
and defects are discussed Lehmann's method (with slight modificabons). 
ue Myttenaere s method, and the bromometnc method of Kircher and Ruppert are 
considered to be the best methods, analytical evidence is given in support of this view 
ine tollowing modification of Lehmann's method is suggested Mix 02 g of arseno- 
benzene with 1 g of finely powd KMnO«, add 5cc of 30% H,SO< slowly, with gentle 
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agitation. Allow to stand 10 win . shaking occasionally. Then add 10 cc. of coned. 
H.SOi and some lI.Oj soln Add 5 cc. of 11,0, in excess after the liquid has become 
limpid and colorless Dil with 25 cc. of H>0 and gently bod the liquid until white 
heavy fumes appear Alter cooling add 50 cc. 11,0, cool again, add 2 6 g. of powd 
KI, cover the flask with a watch glass and shake until the KI is dissolved. Allow to 
stand in the dark for 1 hr and then titrate with 0 1 N Na,SjO, without starch Run 
a blank in the same way C prefers the following procedure To 0.20 g. of substance 
add 10 ce of H,Oj soln and 10 cc of coned H.SOi Heat gently on the sand bath until 
more gas is evolved Remove from the sand bath, add 5 cc more of HtOi soln and 
heat gently until no more gas n evoUcd, then heat strongly for 10-16 min DU. the 
resulting colorless liquid with 60 cc. 11,0, odd dropwtsc 1% KMnO, until a rose color 
persists Decolorize with oxalic acid soln . cool, add 2 50 g of powd KI and shake 
the soln in a covered flask until the KI is dissolved After 30 min. in the dark titrate 
with 01 W KajSiOi soln without addn of staich Then add 75 cc. of satd Na,CO> 
soln and about 10 g of NallCOi and titrate with 0 1 N I until a light yellow color per- 
sists Run a blank test in the same manner Comparative results are shown with 
various procedure and 2 pages of references are given G Scrrwocn 

Critical study of the method proposed by G. Florence for finding alkaloids In viscera. 
N J Joanid Hull soc chtm hot 12,1001-13(1030). cf C A 21, 3005 —Recovery 
of strychnine, morphine and cocaine from fresh and putrefied l>ccf was much lower 
when the method proposed by T was used, instead of the method of Kolin-Abrcst (modi- 
fication of Stas-Otto method) Recovery from the organs of a dog poisoned with 
strychnine was only 0 25 that recovered by the older method C G King 

Detection of semen in legal cases. J Peltzfr Chem-Ztg 55, No 7, 70(1031) — 
Microscopic examn oi an aq or 11,0, suspension may disclose characteristic elements 
or spermatozoa The suspected spots or flecks are moistened with ll|Oi If semen 
is present, much foaming occurs Microscopic mounts may be stained with 2% aq 
soln of eostn If the mount is pos , long. lance like characteristic crystals (of norenct) 
appear The addn of I-KI soln to the mount in very small amt colors the crystals 
chocolate-brown at first, gradually the crystals disappear but arc rccrystd by the addn 
of a little more of the I soln The presence of spermatozoa or of the I lorence crystals 
is pos. evidence of the presence of semen C. R. Fullers 

Titration of ethylemc nitriles G IIeim Dull soc chim Brig 39,458-01(1030) — 
Ethylemc nitriles, with a double bond in the a~l J position, add Hr much more slowly 
than nitriles with a P-y double bond If the following conditions arc respected, a mixt 
oi both forms can be titrated by liromination, because tor practical purposes the a-B 
forms are not affected Dissolve the nitriles in enough CHClj to obtain 1/40 mol in 100 
cc. of soln The brommatmg soln is a 0 1 A' Dr aq soln contg. 100 g. KBr/1 _ For 
titration, add twice the quantity of Dr soln needed for the amt. of nitnie, shake vigor- 
ously for 10 seconds to emulsify, add a 10% KI soln and titrate the I liberated 

A L Hennb 

Three new reactions of alanine Juan A SWciikz Semina rnfd (Buenos 
Aires) 1931, I, 051-3 — (1) lfcat 0 01 g alanine with 20 drops of 1% KMnO, soln. to 
100° for 1 mm , cool, add 0 05 g oxalic acid and then to the colorless liquid 2 cc. EtOH, 
0 02 to 0 03 g o nitrobcnzaldehjde and 10 drops of 30% NaOH. Shake with CHCli, 
the ClICIi tales a blue color _ The reaction is explained as being due to the formation of 
indigo. (2) Heat atamne with NaOCl for some seconds, add 2 drops of 30% NaOH and 
by drops a soln of I in KI A ppt of CIII, is formed The intermediate formation of 
Acll is supposed. (3) Heat dry alanme in a closed tube and dissolve the condensed 
vapors in dil. IICI. The soln , which contains EtNHj, gives with the reagent of Bou- 
cliardat a reddish brown ppt , with Dragcndoril’s reagent a red one and with S*s 
molybdic reagent a white ppt A. E Meyer 

Determination of benzene in alcoholic solutions Gy Gr6h and E. Faltin. 
Magyar Chem FolySiral 36, 160-9(1930) — Small quantities of benzene may be detd. 
by means of the characteristic absorption in the ultra violet spectrum. Extinction 
coefls of ale. benzene sotns were detd by a Ililger's spectrograph in layers of various 
thickness, and it was found that the law of Deer-ljibert holds Sensitivity was found 
to 1 J S S. EB FlNkLV 

color tests for some saturated and unsaturated carboxylic acids. L. Exkert 
Magyar GySgysterhslud Tdrsasdg UrUsitdjc 7, 121-4(1931) —Color tests with different 
aldehydes were tried Satd monocnrboxylic acids with few C atoms do not give tests 
With aldehydes in ale -H,SO« solns Actds with more C atoms, e. g , palmitic nnd stearic 
acids and unsatd. aads. e g , olemic and ncinolcic acids, show, on the contrary, strikinz 
ttto. natttas s 5 db Y„ 1lt 
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Examination of a new reaction of tee tic tad. J T rd6s Magyar Gyitysteriszlud 
Tdrsasig ErtrsitSje 6, 312 6(1910) — The color test with La nitrate described by Krtgrr 
and Tschirch (C A 23, 5120) was studied The minimum quantity of AcOH gtving a 
hlue color was found to be 0 1 mg as stated by K and T. The test fails if over 1 r > 
times as much lactic acid is present, no test was given m 1% sotn liy several mono-, 
tn and amido-suhstituted acetic acids, acetonitrile, aniline acetate. Ft acetate, or iso 
hutyl acetate NaOAc gave the blue color Tlic following conclusions ore drawn 
fl) Substitution in the Me rad cat of acetic acid, (2) esterification of carboxyl by org 
radicals and (1) substitution of a carboxyl group prevent the reaction, but (4) inorg 
salts of AcOH give a positive test S S db FinAly 


Allen’s Commercial Organic Analysis 6th ed , revised Vol. VIII Glucosides, 
Non Clucosidal Bitter I’nnciplcs. Lnzymes, Futrefaction Bases, Animal Bases, Animal 
Acids Cyanogen and the Cyanogen Halides, I*roteins and the Digestion Products of th« 
Proteins Edited by S S Sadti.br. E C Lathrop and C A Mitchell PhiUdel 
phia P Blakiston’s Son & Co 731 pp J7 SO Cf C A 22, 1103 

Bailey. E II S , and Cady, Hamilton Qualitative Analysis- 8th Ed , revised 
by Paul V Taragher Philadelphia P Blakiston’s Son & Co J2 

Briscoe. Hprhay T Qualitative Chemical Analysis Principle* and Methods 
New York D Van Nostrand Co J225 

Clouts Trank and Coleman, J Bernard Quantitative Analysis. 12th ed 
Philadelphia P Blakiston’s Son & Co $5 75 

Lunce, C , ami Keane, Char. A Technical Methods of Chemical Analysis 
2nd ed . revised and edited by C A Keane and P. C L. Thorne Vol IIL London 
Gurney & Jackson. 008 pp £3. 3s . net Cf. C A. 23, £80 

Sutton, T rancis Volumetric Analysis 1 1 th ed , res ised by W. Lmcolne Sutton 
and Alfred E Johnson Philadelphia P BlaListon's Son & Co . Inc T9 
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EDGAR T WHERRY AND J F SC1IAIREI 

RSntgenographic examination of remelted algodonite and whitneyite. Supple- 
ment. Telix MACJUTScriKi Ctnlr Mineral Ctol 1929A, 371-3, Chem Zentr 1930, 
I 957, cf C A 25, 1459 —The expts of BorgsUCm (C. A. 12, 2507), on the re 
melting of algodonite and whitneyite were checked by x ray study. The results ob 
tamed confirm the view of B that different products, namely CujAs and Cu. arc 
formed. G Scirwocii 

Two minerals from the Belgian Congo. I A non-pyTO-electrie tourmaline n 
A colorless chrysoberyL J Melon bull, sex acad toy Belt [5), 18, 990-1000 
(1930) The tourmaline occurs in fine needles, very pleochroic, d 3 0, n about 1 630 
The chrysoberyl occurs in hexagonal prisms Measurements are given R. S Dean 
C hemical and crystallographic investigations on bthidionite from Vesuvius. Guido 
Carobbt Rend accad set Napoh (31.36,21-31(1930), cf C A 25, 1402— Lithidiomte 
occurs both m vitreous and cryst forms The cryst. phase is richer in Cu, and samples 
p™ 1 *- CuO had sp. gr 2737-2 742, the vitreous phase, contg 2 to 3% CuO 

had 2 483-2.373 Analyses of 3 samples ((a) vitreous, (5) vitreous plus cryst. and (c) 
cryst.) are given They establish its formula to be essentially (Cu, Na,, Ki)SqO», with 
CaO, hlgO, FerOiand PbO present as minor constituents The lithidiomte probably con 
tamed Fe,SiiOi in solid soln It was microscopically heterogeneous, and small quanti 
ties of woUastonite, and possibly of nvaite, were sepd from it It is monoclmic, opti 
cally —,2V =* 124 a , the n'„ are n, =• 1 648 and tt m = 1 574 Selected crystals contg 
13 29% CuO melted at about 780° to a blue glass which did not devitrify on cooling 
An analysis of a sample of neocianxte agTees well with that of lithidiomte, establishing 
their identity Arguments are advanced in support of the existence of rtvatle as a defi 
nite mineral species r. h. Lombard 

... ®5?E5. 0 ,* Japanese acid clay. K. Kobayasiu and K. Yamamoto Chtm News 
142, 116(1931) , cf C A 24, 2352-3 — The acid day is formed exclusively along an 
intrusion ol ltpante through pre- tertiary strata. Chalcedony, opal, pumice, primary 
kaolin and fine crystals of pynte occur as impurities Its formation is attributed to 
the decompn. ol interposed Na feldspar and Na silicate W. L. Hill 

Quinquennial renew of the mineral production of India for the year* 1924 to 1928. 
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RecrfJr Gref. 5*rTey JrJij 64 (1930) Tadeite. J. Coocin Brown 146-64— The 
jadeite occurs ns large lenses (.1-7 It thick) in albite intruded into partially serpentinired 
pendotites. Alluvial jadeite is also produced Mica. CvrilS 1-OX. 233-64 — Most 
of the Indian mtci comes from pegmatites traversing mica schists. The pegmatites 
usuallv liavr n quirt* core with marginal feldspar ltc tween these 2 are the largest 
mica boohs. Marketable mica is al<o found along the contact between dike and schist. 
The mica bearing pegmatites are reCTystalhred products of the schists. Less than 
1% of the quart ved rock is marketable mica Other associated minerals arc biatite. 
tourmaline, garnet, apatite. bervl and rarely samarskitc. pitchWende and monazite 
Ruby, sapphire and spinel. J. Coccrs- Brown 273-6. — The followtng gems are pro- 
duced tn Burma quirt* (amethyst, etc.), apatite. beryl (aquamarine), chrysobery 1. 
epidote. garnet, lohtr. lapis lazuli, feldspar (moonstone), olivine, phenalate. tourmaline 
(nit'clUtc). topax. nreon Most of the precious stones, and all the rubies and spinels, 
have been derived from hands of crysL limestone in Arch eon gneisses. Zircon. t\" A 
K Christie 312-3— Zircon occurs (G%) in the Travancore sands worked chiefly 
for ilmraitc Bauxite. C. S. Fox. 326-43 — India contams large deposits of bauxite, 
largely unexploitcd Uses are extensively discussed. Steatite. L. L. G Clegg. 437- 
40 — Steatite is one of the most widely distributed minerals in Indio. A. II. E 
The Tadilukistin phosphate region. B M Zdorixl CJ-'brr uie i I/rrskii 
I Frrtthstrt a rj Croft) 2, 6(M-1G(1930) — Z gives the geology of the region, petrog 
rophv and mincrulogical components of the rocks and of the phosphate deposits, their 
extent and approx analyses. I S. Jorrs 

Hydrargdlite and sulfurons baunte In Istna. T Kormus. fkfwvdr. Ke&ds 
Lafot 63, 2v'>-77(19o0) —Bauxites of Santa Domemca and Portciie show port vulcanic 
influences. eg a l lui'h grav bauxite with 10% S. Hvdrargillitrs of the same region 
are probabl) of secondary origin formed independently of the bauxites, since they con- 
tain no Ti nor S, but have 11,0 > 30%. Several hauxitc analyses are published. 

S. S. pe FlnUt 

Coal formation, mountain formation and bauxite formation In Hungary. K. 
VadAss. Bisydr Keids. La fvi 63, 213-20(1930) — The largest coal occuncncrs of Hun- 
gary were formed in post-erogenic sinking periods. Ccxol formation generally tcrek 
place during the change of earth surface caused by the orogeny; the formation of 
bauxites, on the contrary, is the dry-land formation product of an ended orogenv 

S.S.DE FinAly 

the Kurfjka graphite occurrence of the Tunguika coal basin, Siberia. A. Ftc- 
xeu. EJardi. KcKdt Lafvi 63, 242-62, 277-31(1930) — A coal basin covering about 
1*00,000 sq "km. consists or 2 types of rode deposits. Coal of younger formation (Angara - 
type) is weakly metamorphic. contg. rather considerable ash Coal of older formation 
(Jctussei type) is strongly metamorphic. The 14-m. amorphous graphite deposit of 
Kurtjka lies on a 1.5 m. lime laver. The proved cool content of the basins is estd 
at 1,200,000 metric tons. S. S. de FtvltT 

A new physicochemical explanation of the formation of humus, peat and coal. 
The significance of biological factors in these processes. J. Zoicixsxi I I’m. , 4 rrA 
Lot-icr , Abt A, f/jcz 4, l n G-22S(1930). — Dccompn of org miterial of both plint 
and animal origin follows the same basic laws as are observed for the decompn of rocks 
and minerals, in which simpler, more stable corapds. are formed Seventy references 
are gvven. _ \V. Gordon Rose 

Comparison of the behavior to thermic action of rock from Ragusa and from Abrnso, 
M C. Levi and C. Coruna Ati 321 ro*jrejjj kj;. r>m. f- K 'j affinals 1930, 740- 
52.— The rocks studied were asphaltic calatrs. They were subjected to fractional 
di<tn. to rep liquid, solid and gas. A plant design is shown to rep there substances 
commercially, a part of the rock being used for fuel The residue can l< used for 
taQmmmr E. M Symmes 

Sapphires. J \\ How vrd J. O.-t Edit sh.-i 8, f»13-24(1931) —The sources, 
mining, sorting, grading and properties of natural sapphires are described. Details 
of the prepn of synthetic sapphires are given and the methods of disUnrulshmg natural 
and synthetic sapphires discussed. j? jj 

Classification of rocks, r Tarr ikfvivlr AVUi Aofei 63, 666-63(1930)'— Tlie 
classification of Hungarian rocks is discussed S. S. de Fin Ur 

Astrophylhte-beanng nephelito syenite gneiss— found as a boulder In Kiihtelrs- 
raara, eastern Finland. Rentti Esxola ami Tit. G. SlUosteis. arm raV 

FisLiade 1930, No. 92, i i -6S.— The mmeralogical composition of the boulder was 
27 ^ K bldspar 17.15, amphlbcle 13^6. aeginte O.U 
astjophvllite _o0. catapleitc-like mineral 0,90, titanite 101. canctmite 0 IS. apatite 
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n 45'V It is accordingly highly all. and unlike an> outcrops in the vicinity. 

K. S Dean 

The disintegration of rapakm PrNTTt I skola Bull comm geol Ftnlandc 19J0, 
No *>2, pfi-105 — The Finnish word rapakm mean* crumbly stone and is used to desig- 
nate certain granites which disintegrate spontaneous! v The disintegration of rapatiri 
seems to presuppose the coincidence of several different circumstances Its mam 
condition seems to be a comparatively simple texture with rather smooth boundary 
surfaces between the mineral grains The consistency of the rock may hare been, 
and in some cases crrtmnly has lieen, loosened 1>> slight disturbances in the crust. 
Where layers thus predisposed become exposed to air and rain water and subjected to 
the influence of temp changes, there the rod will break up into gnt. At the same time 
them weathering seisin causing dccompn of the Fe rich lepidomelxne and oxidation 
of its Fe** into rusty products I art of the anorthite in the pbgiocla.se. moreover. 
itu) be dissolved and some of its A1 Oi ma> remain in the insol portion. From a rock 
which like the rapakni is at affable in the form o! loose grit the heavy minerals may be 
easily sepd by means of panning The rapakm was thus found to contain considerable 
amts of zircon and ilmemte. but no other minerals heavier than hornblende. 

R S Dean 

Rocks of the upper Bargousm and Nininit regions la Transbaikalia. Pentti 
Cskola Bull comm geol 1 1 nla rie 1930, No 92. HXe-lO — The following rocks oc- 
curring m the Bargousm region are described graphite bearing limestone, amphibolites 
and gneisses, quartzite, granite In the Namama region, cryst. limestone and dolo- 
mite. quartzite shale, greenschists and metamorphic andesites are described as super- 
crystal and quartz keratophyre. orthocla«c porphyry, granite, granodionte, hornblende 
gabbro and hornblendite are dcscnlied as lntracrustal Cu ore also occurs in the 
cryst. limestone bounded on the ea«t by quartz keratophyre and on the west by Namama 
dionte The chcm nature of the igneous rocks of the Bargousm magmatic province 
is discussed in detail R. S Dean 

The eruption of the volcano of the Kamfnis (Santorini) in 1925. Const A 
Ktenas. Bull tolcan 4.7-41(1927). d C A 20,501. 21, SSI). 24, 20SG —A general 
description is given of the eruption Two anal>scs of fumarole gases and 4 of lavas 
are given, 11 . S Washington 

Report on studies on the last eruption of the Kamfnis (Santorini). Const A 
Ktknas Bull rotcan 4, 171-0(1027) — An addn is made to previous papers on the 
eruption without new analyses H. s. Washington 

Report on the work of the Laboratory of Petrology of the University of Athens, 
re atrng to the study of the volcanoes of the Aegean Sea. Const A Ktbnas. Bull 
rotcan 4, 182-7(192. )(map) — Brief notes are given on the petrography of some little- 
known Greek island volcanoes The lavas are mostly daates and andesites H S W. 

volcanoes of southern Indochina M F Biondsu Bull volcan 4, 
193^(1927) — \ cry bncf notes are given No analyses arc included H. a W. 

w characters of the Tertiary intrusive and volcanic rocks of 

Hortn Alnca A Lacroix Bull rotcan 4, 199-204(1927) —A summary paper 
Although no analyses are given, the rocks are classified according to the C. I. P 
s>s,e J? , v. H S Washington 

_ * list observations on the mineralogie and chemical composition of the Mesozoic and 

tertiary lavas of eastern China A Lacroix. Bull roUan 4, 205-17(1927).— Brief 
petrogTaphical descriptions are giv en with 20 chem analyses H S Washington 
The lithologic constitution of the South Central Pacific- A. Lacroix Bull 
. i a j 3 H192.) — A general petrological description is given, no analyses are 

included H S Washington 

collection of chemical analyses of Russian eruptiTe and metamorphic rocks Z 
iRAVRwfooo, “ EWI ,‘i SON Lessing Mem Com Geol (Moscow). New senes. No 
iso, .501(19,50) —The collection numbers 1676 analyses The text is m Russian, except 
mat rock, names are also given in French H s Washington 

Unusual de positional stalactites m a lava-tunnel at Mount Albert, Auckland 
J^ew Zealand J Set Tech 12, 1SS-92(1930) —The material appears 
, C V S * UVe of sraaU white flakes of opal intermixed with kaolin and 
sepa irregularly by similar discontinuous thin layers of granular white kaolin 
C1 . , H C. Parish 

A Vbndl. Magyar lilmdk £,ptth 
wittun G5_7 r. (l93 ,?) — Sbppmgs are caused by a thin water-contg layer 

within the loess covenng Kiscelli day strata S S db FwAl-V 
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Translation gliding in crystal* of the NaCl structural type (Riracsal 2. Mem- 
branes of spores and pollen. IV Fossil sporopolkruns from Tasmamte and Russian 

lignite (Zetzsche. t: al) 11D. 

rAR*niAU. C. M\sos‘ Determination of the Opaque Minerals. 7»ew York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co.. Ire ISflpp $3 JO 

Xwm, Raftaeio I soSoni e i Uronl della Toscana e la industna boramfer*. 
Rome Renewed ui A no.’ t £ 53, 215(1931) 
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Development and present state of netj'JnTgy. F Avrsfrt* FStyls Kelds 
Lafvk 62, Supplement .» -ft \ F'-N —A historical ard descriptive treati<e including a 
bibliography S. S. rn Fix lt\ 

Origin of fetation L. Micnrv Re? rsosnra a*Sr y (hantugol 3. 

702-4(11*30' — A historical review E. I S. 

Properties cl the bo» iron ore from Hokkaidoh and cl the brown Iron ore from 
Chohsen as determined by thermal analys.s. lOufini IW'is. 

(J. Jm anj Sifn I «« I?. '*i tit'ii'Ul) —From thermal analysis of these ores, 

the beat rrevssarv to espel the com^ir-d water was ruled The am of heat required 
tor the bos iron ok was larger l K aa that tor the brown ore at the some rate of heating, 
though the d'wmp’i temp id l K e former was lower than that of the latter I at 
tnbuted this to the internal «tram n the trams of the Chohsen brown ore The ssntenng 
temp of the brown ore of Chohsen was higher. M Kckops 

Investigation on the reduction processes of iron ore. HL Bektu. SrAutAVE axt> 
Tore MvLMBraa -/rral-ii-erti 4*s 114. (Vy'-T^lllSO) —The redaction of Kinroa 
magnetite n II, and ll r CO mists, has been investigated _At £00* 0.2 mm. prams 
were completely reduced by II, in 2 nun , 2 0 mm proms in 7 ram. and 4 0 mm. prams 
in 17 mm The rote falls oil with the temp but there « a marked discontinuity at 
910*. at which temp the time required is 2.5 tim-s that at SA) 1 . Adda, of CO to the 
II, slows up the rote quite morledlv. the rate in 1CV*7- Hi being 7 times as pTeat as in 
1(V>% CO Pure CO al<o gives the same ducoctiru.ty a* II, at 910*. Muts show 
the same but less markedly The temp at which the reduction becomes esceedinplv 
slow. WO*. corresponds to the transition rotnt of o- Tc to vFe- H. C. Duvx 
Statistics on the Swedish Iron Industry danng recent years. Aavtn Johakssov 
Jerxl:’*: -rets 1 14, 0dd-3I(in3O) — Co-<-imptiou of charcoal decreased from 2.72 
million cu. m n 1°24 to 1 IS mdluro cu. m in 197'. The production of Fe ore re 
maired srrsil !>- cvnd at AX'.CTM to 070 PCO tons. The value of the escort was 5.5*7 
of the total value o! all eiports, and t v e value of imports 4 of the total. 

H. C. Dcrs 

Superroastmp of nnc blende by different methods. E. Frost. R'r.tnb putts 71, 
231-40. 2«>-77a*>a>l E. I. S. 

Free energy of some copper compounds. Merle Ravpalu Ralt-ti F. Nielssx 
ano Gfo II Y\ t «r 1«3 /tj C-te-i ikSxS-tCVM^Sl) —A review, intend'd pnmanh 
to aid Cn metallurgists. of the equilibria m vanou» reactions of Cu compds. The free 
energies of various Cu compds. i~portant m the metallurgy of Cu are given. Refe r ences 
(1071 to articles in the literature uses! in obtaining the data are riven. J. B 
Sand tests in the foundry. J. Hnuv FoavJro T«ir J. 44, 191-3. 197(1931'.— 
Methods for making rand tests and their application^© foundry control are described for 
both faci"g and core sands. Data sheets are t-chud-d showing various phrs. properties 


in Austria The tvpe of furnaces, the method of operation, the beat balance, the 
avidities kisses, the dependence of the fuel consumption on the trpe of material 
rolled and the ratio of the hearth surface to the total furnace surface are discussed 

Rotsry-beorth furnace for beat treating. R_ E. Barter. I Iris J>nZvir*cii 
/Vrfitj. 10, 11^90(1930) — A rotating hearth mounted on ball bearings in oil and 
motor-driven » described It burns producer pas. natural pas. oil or tar, is adaptable 
to all classes of steel a~d has proved ideal foe “open** airoeahig of all types of material. 

J BAtortAx- 
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Utilization of slag from blast furnace s in Japan. TAtzoit Kctoda. TeUu-ta- 
l fa [ate ( J Iron and Sif'lltst Japan ) 17. 11S 22(1031) —Statistics of the production of 
pig iron and slag in Japan arc given. The main uwi for slag arc in the production ol 
cement slag bal'asl bnck and slag woot The analyses of slag and its uses in 8 mam 
blast furnace worts in Japan are given M Ku*°HA 

The slag in the basic open-hearth iteel furnace. R. Back. 5JjU *. turn 51, 
117-24 351-00(1031) —In 19 melt tests earned out in the lane Siemens Martin 
furnace the basicity of the slag as characterized by the CaO SiOj ratio was followed 
During the melt-down period, with increasing basiatv of the slag, the amt. of le in 
the form of oxides increased, while the SiO, content decreased No definite relationship 
could be found between the Mn content of the slag and the basicity during the melt 
down period Increasing amts of Mn addns. caused increased Mn content in the slag 
during this period During the boiling period, which, in the scrap-re process, is the 
time between the end of the melt-down and the addn of the finishing flui. the Fe and 
Mn contents increased with the increasing basicity of the slag Tive different types 
of slag classified according to the CaO SiOi ratio, were investigated acid slag with 
a ratio of 1-3-1 5 medium basic 12V-1 8. good normal 1J5-2 0, basic 2 0-2.4 and highly 
basic os er 2 4 The above ratios refer to the compn of the slag at the end of the boiling 
process Tor the regeneration of Mn from the slag the acid slags, contrary to expecta- 
tion. gave very good results The liest results were obtained with the medium basic 
slags Even with the good normal slag the Mn had the tendency to go back from the 
slag into the bath In the basic slag the tendency for the reduction of Mn was found 
to be very slight The highly basic slag gave the poorest results. At very high temp*, 
the results with highly basic slag were somewhat better The Fe content of the slag 
during the boiling period, as in the melt-down period, is a direct function of the basicity 
of the slag The Mn content is governed by the Fe content with increasing basicity 
more FeO and Fe femte are formed in the slag and these have an oxidizing effect on 
the Mn in the bath It is emphasized that the basiaty of the slag has a detg role in 
the transformation o( Fe and Mn The slag test is described . it gives a good indication 
of the compn of the slag and is of importance in cases where the 1’ and Si contents 
of the raw materials are subject to great sanations J A Snt-A«t> 

... H ethod of **•* determination. H Kjerrxav. Jernlonlctris A nn 1929, No. 4. 
i 81 dl5CUSaon of 0) the slag of different Linds in steel. (2) its microscopical 

detn . (3) the relation between slag content and strength and (4) the sulfate content in 
Cr ball bearing steel E. I S 

Seme modern tendencies in siderurgy and the establishment of this Industry in the 
Argentine Republic. Svev U Assess A not ej toe. cimi artmiina 111, 05-02(1931) 

EH 

preparation of the raw materials at the ROchlmgen Iron and Steel Works in 
Volkungen (Germany). A Wagner SmU u. Eurn 51, 217-25(1931) —The parti of 
the plant for the prepn of the raw materials including breaking, screening and sintering 
are described and their economies discussed J A Siilaed 

Choice of raw materials for malleable east Iron L H. m. J V Mr**AV 
MetaUurpa 1, No 3, 107-9 No 4. 161-2. 165. 2. No 9. 101-2(1930). E J,C 

doin , evaluation of pig-iron analyses. K. Daeves 5/oU v Earn 51. 202-4 
tiyulj A method is shown lor the evaluation of the daily analyses of 3 blast furnaces 
and one mixer during 3 months The deviation from the av values is greater for the 
nlast lurnaces than for the mixer Curves are given which show the relationship 
t>etW « !« n the S J ' In - Sl and p contents. J A SzitAKD 

Advantages of fine-gram over coarse-grain pig iron for production of high-test cast 
R Sto ” z e el Gtessrreipraxtt Sl, So 3.25-8(1930), cf C A 24, 42— S 
sects to show that 2 pig irons with apparently the same cheru compn do not necessarily 
possess the same phys characteristics. E I S 

/mi??* of east-iron rolls. E Peiters Slakt u Eisen 51, 345-51 

The manufacture of loam and chilled cast rolls is described, and also the 
aeielopraent of alloyed rolls j a SzH-ARP 

01 ^ rese * T£ h program of tha steel-making processes on a 
physicochemical basis. H Schence. .StoW *£««* 51, 197-202(1931) —In the effort 
Production costs and improve the quality of steel products, comparatively 
was the basic ebem reactions involved in steel making The 

“““.V* £ P roble “ s of steel making are listed and a research plan is developed which 
betwee ° 5 »«1 plants, exptl stations and scientific research 
institutions possible, to obtain a better knowledge of the metallurgical processes. 

J A Szilard 
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Refining of aluminum and its alloys by treatment with chlorine gas and nitrogen. 
W Koch MelaUxnrlschaft 10, 69-72, 85-8(1931) —Lab. expts were earned out to 
det. the influence of impurities in A1 upon the temp, of chlorination The samples 
were heated m a Cl stream in combustion boats, the temp of the beginning of volatihza 
tion was detd and the volatile matter analyzed The chlorination should tonform 
with the following theoretical considerations (1) It is a function of pressure and temp 
and subject to the mass law (2) The chlorination temp of a pure metal must be re- 
duced by alloying it with another constituent of a lower chlorination temp The bigger 
the difference between the chlorination temp of the base metal and of the alloying con 
stituent, the greater will be the influence of such an addn (3) The volatility of the 
chlorides formed is an essential factor in the speed of chlorination. It is increased 
by the presence of eorapds. of fl lower temp of volatilization Impurities act pro- 
portionally to the difference between the volatility of their chlorides and those of the 
base metal The expts. brought out that the temp of \olatilization of pure Al is re- 
duced by impurities, especially Fe and Si. At the same time the volatility of AlClj 
is being increased The impurities also interfere with the formation of a protective 
film. Si to a greater extent than Fe They form centers of corrosion, thereby rendering 
the metal less compact and increasmg the surface, both of which factors interfere with the 
film formation and facilitate the attach Refining tests were made on a technical 
scale by introducing Cl into the molten metals and finally removing it by blowing 
N through the melt. Various types of com Al and of Al Fe, Al Sv and Al-Cr alloys 
were thus treated In alloys contg 0.8, 1 G and 1 86% Fe, the chlorination resulted 
in a fine and dense grain, while the original material was coarsely cryst. The plasticity 
and toughness of the alloys was also increased No change in the chem compn. of the 
alloys could be ascertained An alloy contg 3 52% Fe and 0 43% Si showed the 
gram refining effect of the chlorination especially distinctly In this case the treatment 
decreased the Fe by 0 37% In an alloy contg 11 7% Fe and 0 45% Si no refining 
effect of the chlorination could be found, except the removal of considerable quantities 
of gases The Fe was reduced by 0 57% In Al-Si alloys contg 0 8, 1 3 and 2 1% 
Si the chlorination had a dispersing effect upon the segregations found m these alloys 
which consist mainly of Al-Fe-Si compd. The chlorination of stlumm had a slightly 
coarsening effect upon the metal grain, because of the chlorination and volatilization 
of the colloidal Na particles An Al Cr alloy contg. 2 8% Cr showed only a slight 
refinement of the Al Cr segregation. An alloy contg 1.9% Cr and 1 4% I> showed 
a much more distinct improvement. The eutectic and the Al Cr segregation were 
finely divided and the Al grain was considerably refined. Expts made with com. grades 
of Al and Al scrap showed m each case that the chlorination had the effect of refining 
the gram and dispersing the impurities The chlorination has a favorable effect upon 
the weeh properties of the treated materials The ductility and the bending properties 
are improved and the hardness is increased. The main field of application of the Cl 
and N treatment will probably lie in the refining of Al scrap While a selective 
volatilization of the impurities appears to be impossible, a no of valuable phys improve- 
ments are obtained, such as: removal of gases, clean gram boundaries, grain refinement 
and homogenization, and an increase of fluidity. The castings obtained show a dense 
structure, free of blow holes, and a smooth, shiny surface Most of the mech properties 
show distinct improvements. Leopold Pessel 

An investigation of core ©Us. Carl H Caseerg ahj> Cam. E Schubert. Umv 
111 Eng Expt. Sta., Bull, No 221, 5-22(1931) — The oils investigated were those 
commonly used in core work, t e . the drying oils linseed, China wood and penfla, to- 
gether with the semi -drying and non-drying such as soy-bean and kerosene The 
object was (1) to det any possible relation between tensile strength of the cores and the 
chem. and phys properties of the oils and (2) to note the effect of moisture on tensile 
strength. Tests made on the oils included ash content, sp. gr , flash and fire points, 
sapoti. and 1 nos Results showed that no definite relations exist between these proper 
ties and the av original tensile strengths of the finished cores, although the initial 
tensile strength was found to be proportional to both the sapon. and I nos. 

_ . . H. L. Olin 

Progress in metallurgical research. C. H. Desch. Foundry Trade J. 44, 105-6 
(1931) —The impregnation of solid ores by C must play an important part in the re- 
actions of the blast furnace. Ore so impregnated with C is readily reduced at a higher 
t S mp ‘ t rv\ fine 50 '‘d ^ 111 “ass being a much more powerful reducing agent at 750° 
than is CO. The solid C may also form a somewhat impervious layer around the ore 
granules and hinder the reduction The exact conditions detg the form that the C 
will take have yet to be learned Endurance tests, rather than short-period tensile 
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tests, are necessary at high temps on metals, as creep under prolonged stress bears 
no const relation to the mcch properties under static conditions. An abbreviated 
test, described by W H Hatfield has been found useful as an appror guide Tbit 
stress is found which at the given temp . produces an elongation not exceeding 05% 
in the 1st 24 hrs . and produces no further change of length in the next 4S hrs.. when 
measurements are made such as would defect an elongation of the order of 1 millionth in. 
per tn per hr The safe stress is then taken as */i of this limit. Doth magnetic aging 
and strain etching are dependent upon the sepn of nitride from solid snln. There is 
no direct relation between them X ray analysis has greatly assisted in carrying 
out an immense amt of research work relating to changes which metals undergo during 
deformation App has been desised for measuring pressures developed at the rolls 
and at the dies and records hasc been kept of power consumption with different degrees * 
of reduction By quenching in a blast of If and by using the string galvanometer 
cooling curves hue been taken during the short penod of quenching The evidence 
thus obtained indicates that martensite is a heterogeneous mixt contg finely divided 
femte and ccmentitc and not a 'upersatd sotn of carbide in a iron II C. P. 

Literature on the use of the x-ray. II. Victor S Folansky. Ileal TrtaStni and 
For[>*f 16, 1011-14(1930). cf C A 24, SfiOO —A bibliography is given of the literature 
available m the Carnegie Library of Ptllsltirfh on x ray examn of ferrous metals and 
alloys for authors names from F toK. tnclusue The list bas been brought up to May. 
1930 J BALoriAt 

The deformation of metals under prolonged loading I. Flow and fracture of 
aluminum. D Hanson and M A Wheeler J Inti ifetah. Advance copy No. 554, 
29pp (1931) — A! samples were subjected to static loads at room temps, and at 250*. The 
mode of deformation was detd by microscopic examn of the polished and unetched 
surface or the test specimens. Samples consisting of various sired crystals including 
single crystals, were used Conclusions "(l) The extension under a prolonged 
lead that will ultimately break the metal may be conveniently considered as consisting 
of 3 periods (a) a penod of pnmary extension, dunng which the rate of flow dimm- 
ishes, (6) a penod during which flow is \ery slow or e\rn suspended, (c) a period dunng 
•i, - « ' n ^ 0n «* F- ' n # cont m u on «1 j increases until fracture occurs (2) During 


the first period the flow of the metal is the result of slip within the cry*tals. and flow 
diminishes because of the hardening effect of slip (3) The behavior dunng the second 
and third periods vanes with different specimens. (4) Three types of failure have 
been recognized under creep conditions (a) failure by intereryst cracking: cradu 
form while the e ongation is low. and the metal fads with little reduction of area at the 
Iracture (0) failure by the resumption of slipping within the onginal crystals, leading 
to a Iracture of the normal type (t) failure through the rrtrystn of the metal, re- 
moving strain hardening and permitting further flow of the softened metal, the metal 
pulls out to a point fracture, with a high elongation (5) A! can fail to ••creep" at 
te ™P (8) A1 consisting of uniform aggregates of crystals fails at 250* hy 
at room temp . and A1 single crystal Spevi- 
ns at an temps., tail under creep conditions by shear along the slip planes. (8) 
f v j 'D’stals when flow recommences slip occurs only on some of the surfaces 
suftabl prev,ousy shppcd dunng the pnmary flow (9) The prolonged action of a 


__ , - — e disintegration of a metat either at the junctions of the grams 

1 *?* “ £ revl0U3 S,I P. and failure (i t . fracture) must be regarded as having 
lhu weakening occurs (10) Under suitable conditions, e l, 
° “7 s , a KP*pte» with moderate rates of flow at 250*. or with very slow rates of flow 
?? 15 dlst P butfd over a large no of slip surfaces, and a polished 
^^htUe °rno signs of dip bands (II) No change In 
“ b *I‘ e 7 d to occur when a crystal is distorted by moderate amts.: changes in 
°f, ns,t 7 ,n crysbd aggregates are thought to occur at gram boundanes (12) The 
at or, ”81 rupture of the crystals commences along slip planes formed 

,n «* def^abon of the metaL (13) The results are consistent with 

Four fr f? , t sllp and r V p J tu I' previously advanced by Gough, Hanson and Wright 
our reicrences are included j L Grboo 

j ofdeformationof a single crystal of silver H J Gooch and H L Cox 

taSbrm^l' , A ^’ anC 1 No 55 ?’ ,8pp < I931 > —A single crystal of Ag was subjected 

fonnaUnn t K-, t .?r ,OI ’ al ^sses and the surface examd to det the mechanism of de- 
7L“ merous . sll P bands were formed on the octahedral planes, but there was 
a when the_ stresses were applied until failure. 


3 definite evidence of twinning e 


narrow twins, ~bu! this appJ^Tw' be“rapribable 
twins could be produced by compression Because of the ease with which twinning 
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occurs in an aggregate of small crystals, the mechanism of deformation in a single 
crystal must be essentially different from that in the aggregate. J. L- GreGO 

Microstractures of fifteen silver Greek coins (500-300 B. C.) and some forgeries. 
C. F Flasi J Inst Metals, Advance copy No 550, 10 pp (1931) —All of the genuine 
coins had been struck, while only one of the forgeries showed any indication of striking 
Some of the coins had apparently been struck hot Treatment differed at different 
mints Analyses indicate that Cu had been intentionally added J L Crego 
New uses for al uminum . L JakOby BJnydt Kohds Lapok 63, 230-41(1930) — 
A review S S db FinAly 

Some properties of metallic cadmium. C II M JevkinsandG D Preston J. 
Inst Metals, Advance copy No 556, 32 pp (1931) — Hardness and tensile values of rolled 
Cd show that the temp of working has a pronounced effect on these properties In ordi- 
nary tests the worked Cd appeared to be stronger than the cast, but the conditions were 
reversed in the long-time ball test. Material in the cold rolled condition was completely 
recrystd In such material appreciable grain growth was found after 5 years No 
evidence was found of an allotropic transformation By x-ray examn the parameter 
of the unit cell was found to be a » 2 9724 * 0 0005 A U , with an axial ratio of 1 SS51 
* 0 0005 In cold rolled Cd the (Toil) plane tends to he parallel to the surface, and the 
normals to the basal plane (0001) arc inclined at about 65° to the normal to the surface 
of the sheet In hot roiled sheet another preferred orientation is found Seventeen 
references are given J L- Grecg 

Three crystalline modifications of electrolytic chromium. Kumazo Sasaki and 
Sinktti Sekito Trans Electrochem Soc. 59 (preprint) 7 pp (1031). — See C A. 25, 
1195 C G F. 

The independence of the hardness and the hydrogen content of electrolytic metals. 
GtnaiARD, Clausmann, Bn. lon avd Lanthony Com pi rend 192, 023-5(1931) — 
The exceptional hardness of electrolytic Fe. long noted, has been attributed, on the one 
hand, to the fine state of diffusion of the metal and, on the other, to the presence of a 
compd of II and Fe having a characteristic raetallographic structure. The authors 
have repeated the expts of Hugues (C A 20, 572) and reached an entirely different 
conclusion The results of their expts indicate that it is necessary to exercise consider- 
able caution before attributing the remarkable mcch properties of electrolytic metals 
to the presence of occluded gases O W. Ellis 

Notched-bar Impact tests. E HOno 1st Communications New Intent. Assoc, for 
Testing Materials 1930A, 213-0 — Notched bar impact tests of heat-treated steel contg 
0 15% C showed the effect of the superheating after heating for 1, 2 or 3 hrs. at 1100*. 
Examn of plates from an exploded boiler showed the energy absorbed in fracture of 
notched bar test pieces after various heat treatments and at differen tteraps of the 
test bar during the impact test. E, M. Symmbs 

Cyamding and salt-bath working. J. W. Urquiiart. Heal Treating and Forging 
16, 9S9-93(1930) — The details involved in successful salt-bath hardening, and general 
heat treatment in salt baths are briefly described J BaloziaN 

Heat treatment of non-ferrous metals. A. H Vaughn. Heat Treating and Forg- 
ing 16, 1030-8, 1041(1930) — A bnef survey is given of the present practice. 

J. Balozian 

Heat treatment of aircraft engine parts. R. R. Moore fuels & Furnaces 9, 
279-89(1931) — The importance of proper heat treatment is outlined and methods of 
heat-treating steel and A1 alloy parts are described The chem eompn. and phys. 
properties of the A1 alloys are tabulated. Morris Schrero 

Variations in hardness of metals and alloys resulting from cold working. Guichard 
Clausmann and Billon. Bull soc cktm. J4). 49, 173-85(1931) —See C. A. 24, 4749. 

Some phases of heat treatment of cylinder and alloy irons. F. J. Walls and A. 
Hartwell, Jr. Trans Bull Am. Foundrymen's Assoc. 2, No 3, SG5-90(1931). — 
Tests were run to dec the relief of stresses in cylinder irons on heating to temps of 750® 
to 1!50°F. The hardness of the irons as affected by air-, water- and oil-quenching was 
investigated Max relief of stresses is obtained with min growth and change in hard- 
ness by heating to 950°F , followed by slow cooling Similar tests were made on Cr- 
Mo and Cr-Ni Mn cast irons C. H Lorig 

Wear resistance of nitride d mtralloy. V. O. IIomerberg and J. p. Walsteao 
Metal Progress 18, No C. CS-7 1(1930) — A study of the wear resistance of mtrided 
mtralloy against itself, gray and white cast Fe. Monel metal and 3 bronzes shows com 
possibilities of mtrided materials in engine or machine parts which are subject to severe 
wear conditions and which are difficult to lubricate. W. A. Mudcb 
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Itrj on tie resistance ct exit iron to we*-'. R- //t &mm vex«:io«J 

■ ir in'en Ais\ f~r TciU*[ e> ifiUrtats 1530 A. M-TSfin Fnach) w bo 

ta-dard method w use for cyasun-g res stance to wear of <art - Fc » * a ^° ° “£*J“ 
of results obu ned by various methods of tntmi thu property, resu 
wert mad* by pte**irg at 25 kg r>«« of cast Fe shaped bite « brake *boc I cts. X-iKk 
ard 3 ct deep *gx.nst a steel d.sk 4 eta. a <Lam- and 1 CO- thick, rTTotncx oa ««* 
it i-S r p o taaresual r-loaty 0^5 m per sec. rby*. tests of the samples were 
tsad* previously It was i=poss.bte to recoruze any relation between hardness, 
resistance to traction res rta=« to fiertre and fWJUaoe Vt shock. In general. w«r 
was inverse If proportional to fcarda*ss Alter a certain period cf testing. doe to tie 
mud -g action oS abmdrd catena! 1-ss hard cast Fe often showed less wear t-*a 
harder *amp>e*. Wear is faster at frst than near tie end of the test. « ear eg cast ce is 
proportional to that of the steel disk. Wear « treater in a continuous than us an inter 
c tteut i*st_ U ear increases with increase in trapbitsc C, and decreases with ra 
ertas’-g P eon'eat. E. M Srsores 

Comparison of tie physical properties el di£ereut sections ef cast iroa and of 
standard arbitration test bir SL V Heater. Prac. Am See. T*fSi*t MeUrull 30, 
Pt ’ — \ inflow fcoi. cut in green sand with a dry sand core was cade 

with one wall 4' tbic*., on* 2* and on* nominally */**» but actually, from the Ce jee 
t«*i table, ’ •’ Standard 13'daa. arbitration ban were cast from the same metal, 
in drv sand. In lh» d Uerent sections total C ran j*d from 2 74 to 3 03% combined, 
from 0 49 to 0 C3% Si Irotn l 95 to 2 19%. Ma P 037%. In fl'iure tests 

on 12' supports, with bars l' wid- by 4, 2, I and with 1 ' dim*nsion vertical. ce- 
fi*ct xm ran from 0 ICo to 0 19’ on the specimens from the cast: ny. with no marked 
effect of sue, while the arbitration bars fare 0 12*. The mndaljs of rupture of t-e 
4' thick settled was 43 CCO E> and for the thina-r sections sran*d from A r iJXfi to 5 — Jjl 
with no marked effect of size. Averag-s showed a decrease with the sue of the section 
but t=diTvi.ial figures lor each sm* sea uerwi otct about th- same ran r* Tbs arbitration 
bam. however. tare 03.000 Tensile tests showed 32.000 for the arbitration bar and 
ZS..~/>y-.y) too fee the cart-art with increase w strtnrth as the section diminished. 
The section w« a trifle out of Lnt. probably through mm Select feeding BrineD 
tests showed 193 for the arbitration bar and 150-170 for the carting Dnnelli showrd 
tu correlation with rtrrrgli hlxTOgraphs are shown. II W. Gotrrr 

Comparat^e tests on cast iron m Ctechoslwafc*. P. Pnrx Jxt 
New fit-crs tux /r* Tor.** ifjtmsli 1930A, 2-3-34 Cm French) —Strength tests and 
ccttcg tfts a- d 'scribed. E M Srsntw 

ffitrogen a technica l iron. HL The separation of mtrot*n an 4 car bon from o-iron 

as an eiampfe of th* decomposition cf a donbfy aupemturatw solid so'ctioa- WrtOT* 
Kosra. ArcA 4, U.WX137)/ cf C A 25, 671 and following abstr — 

The tempering isotherms were d-td. fee a no. of steels of raryiaj N content lor di5er*ct 
TU^tus of djsolved C at ICO* and the increase of the cueici s t force measured dunnj 
the Li't nse. For any pettisUp cf C there exists a Unear relation b*tw-en the total 
amt. of N and t-V owove force The ivjth-ronc sepn. of If from ct-Fc snpersatd. with 
it at IC*3 “ ts interfered with if C m sofid sola, is p ri es t at the time. The quanti 
1^3 cf N e l . a ba ted are sma^er the timber the coxa, of tie dissolved C, and no semi 
takes PJtr at all if a certain Emit c4 C a exceeded. These lioitirt values can be 
pitted as a curve a the Fe-C-N synem. Tie points a Sosz Ibis curve indicate the 
amt. cf 1. remaining 13 sola., these values depend on the amt- of C in soln. and are 
indep enden t of the total amt. cf X Tie espts. rive an example of the influence exerted 
by * constituent in a sof.d snpersatd. sola upon the sepn. of another. L P. 

ri drogen a tec hn . ee I iron. rv”. The combined acton of cold working and rutrog« 
Kparatna cn the msgnetc properties of technical iron. Wrwix KAsrcs. Art* 
EttenlbS^rrr 4, Z-'S-MUXtO}. cf prec edmg abstr — Tie mf nonce of razicers imt 
treatments on the majr-tie properties cf cold worked steels (0 012% X) ts investigated, 
nm coemre lone is datd. of specimens (I) which have been cold worked (elongated 
'r~fc ' *=« snbs«;nentlf annealed at 100* up to 14 days, and (2) witch have been 
treated as tn 1 and then re-a rme al ed for X tr at temps, cp to 703*. These expta 
szaow t-at t-e coercive ferce a a result of (I) that attributable to cold vrorbnff (io- 
ereasmg in t-zs case with increasing elongation), and (2) that caused by X sepn. (de- 
here approsly Imeariy with the elongation) Tie relation between the e»-t 
ove lorce and tie degree of strammg is independent of the order of treatment. Tie 
cS * : 2* magnetse properties of co!d-wc*ked steel between 100* and 200* is tie 
»=d sofa, cf N The observations in tie Ueratare are explained 
ca the basis cf the resnhs cf these exptx. J. Baxozia-V 
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The development of quality thin sheet iron. II Klein. Stahl, u Etsen 51, 189- 
90(1931). — A discussion is pvcn of the increased demand for quality thin sheet iron, 
leading lo improvements in the equipment cl rolling nulls, in the annealing and finishing 
of sheet iron The methods of galvanizing and tinning and the properties of rust resist- 
ing steels are also discussed J A Szilard 

Progress of the knowledge regarding slag (solid nonmetallic) inclusions in iron and 
steel. C Benedicks and II LAfquiST. 1st Communications Mev Intern Assoc, for 
Testing of Materials 1930A, 345-7 —A review with bibliography of the more important 
progress since the author's 1*>27 paper (f A 23, 75) E J C 

Continuous load experiments on various construction steels at high temperatures. 
f-RVST Pom., Hans Scholz and Hueert Juretzek Arch EisenhUltenxo 4, 105-H 1 
(1930) — Normalized flat test pieces of low-C steel (0 1% C), Mo steel (015% C. 
0 31% Mo) and Ni steel (0 2S% C, 2% Ni) were subicctcd at const, temp , at intervals 
of SO 4 between 300* and 500*. to definite loads, succcssivel> increased The max 
extension reached at each laid was recorded os a function of the time, and from the 
data obtained, curves were plotted giving the relation between load and elastic strain 
and between load and total extension Within the range of temps, investigated the 
Mo steel proved to be most resistant to permanent flow under the loads applied At 
350* under a load of 175 kg /«q mm applied for 504 hrs the Mo steel had not yet 
attained the condition of plastic flow The elongation at rupture was 0 172%. 

H S van Klooster 

Steel hardening. II Esser and W Eilender. Arch Eisenhmtenw 4, 113-44. 
Stahl u Ei sen 50, 1610-7(1930) — After having proved in preliminary quenching tests 
that the heat effects occurring during the quenching of steel specimens in water cannot 
be detd accurately, the quenching was performed by means of gas The heating and 
quenching of the samples were performed in a vacuum in a container designed for this 
special purpose- The specimens used were either thin sheets (0 5 to I mm. thick. 
1-2 mm wide) or small balls 1-2 mm in diam Quenching curves with varying cooling 
velocity were taken on C steels from 0 01 to 1 75% The results permit certain con 
elusions to be drawn as to the nature of Ar' and Ar' The heat effect occurring be- 
tween 300 * and 400* with cooling velocities of about 100 * to 200*/sec. is assumed to be a 
tempering effect due to the essentially decreased cooling velocity within this temp 
range In considering these results, the authors nrmc at a new explanation for the 
causes of temper brittleness. A hardening diagram for 8 cooling velocity of 1000 */scc 
is designed, indicating that the heat effects during quenching are similar to the trans- 
formations of the Fe-C diagram. It must probably be assumed that martensite is not 
a pseudo solid sola but a heterogeneous submictoscopical mixt. of a- iron and cementite 
It is furthermore concluded that all Fc-C alloys, even those wth very low C contents, 
are hardenable if they are sufficiently rapidly cooled The microscopical investigations 
are in accordance with the results of the thermal analysis. The development of a new 
theory of hardness is attempted, which explains the hardness in quenching the austenite 
with cnt. velocity by the following 2 factors- (1) the high degree of dispersion of the 
cementite; and (2) the pronounced distortion of the a lattice during the y-a trans- 
formation and the cementite pptn in the temp range of a decreased plasticity of the 
steel Both factors account for the hardness. G G Nbcbndorff 

Stainless steels used in heavy machining. Charles E. Herd. Mtlal Progress 
19, No 1, 44-9(1931) — Special applications in paper mill machinery and hydraulic 
turbines arc described \V. A Mudce 

Steels used in Ford industries. J. L. McCloud. Metal Progress W, No. 3. 32 h9 
(1931) —A general review. W A.’Mudcs 

Steel and its heat treatment for parts that must resist wear. H W. McQoaid 
Heat Treating and Forging 16, 1159-62(1030), cf C. A. 25, 2090— The different steels 
and treatments which can be used for obtaining hard surfaces arc enumerated, dis- 
cussed, and classified according to their relative cost J Balozian 

Creep of steel at elevated temperatures. P. G. McVettt. Meek. Eng. 53, 
197-200(1931) — The principles underlying the creep of steel at elevated temps are 
discussed The phenomenon of creep is defined, typical creep curves are shown and 
interpreted, and the metallurgical significance of creep phenomena and its significance to 
the designer arc pointed out G G Neuenoorff 

, _ f s ° melon £-bme tension tests of steels at elevated temperatures. J. T. Kanter and 
L vv Sprtnc ProC.Am. Soc. Testing Materials 30, Pt I. 1 10-32(1930).— Very detailed 
evidence is given to show the value of a logarithmic method of plotting for comparing 
strain hardening effects and to bnng out the fact that rates of creep are not necessarily 
const Long -continued tests often show a decreasing rate because of strain-hardening. 
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Comparison of short time tensile an l long time fl >w tests shows that at the higher 
temps the short time tests do not reliably reflect the properties At the higher tempera 
turns large gram sire whether obtained in cist as compared with wrought alloys, or by 
annealing as compared with quenching and drawing or with rolling without annealing, 
tends to reduce creep Step loading running awhile at one load and then increasing 
the load on the same specimen may give misleading results The discussion deals 
primarily with methods but the curves give much actual data on the flow properties 
of carbon and Ni Cr cast steels and on wrought carbon, Cr Mo, Ni Cr, stainless ana 
18-8 Cr Ni sticls Some of the curves show results from observation of the same 
specimen for a year or more If W Giu.btt 

Structural changes in annealed soft steel. W 11 pike and W. Brcnscheidt. 
Arch r.isenhattenu 4, <>» 1111(1910) -Mild steel (0 10% C, 0 02% Si. 0 35% Mu, 
0005% P and 0 007% S) was cold rolled to different degrees (as far as 00% reduction 
in area) and amualul in limestone, in air and in a lead bath for periods up to 100 hrs. 
at temps between 7 10* and 800“ Large columnar grams appear on the periphery at a 
degree of deformation around 1% The phenomenon disappears when the reduction 
in cross sectional area reaches 0% The columnar growth can be used as an indication 
of previous cold work deformation in conjunction with Try’s method of etching 
Grain growth occurs also in the interior but uniformly, as soon as the C has diffused 
towards the outside The loss of C. even in an annealing bath of lead, is about 40% 
Prolonged annealing slightly below A, in an oxidizing atm at degrees of deformation 
above 30% produces unusually large grains which originate in spots that are rich in P. 
When the annealing process is earned out lictwcen A, and A, the C is displaced from 
the spots that contain a considerable amt. of P and grain growth occurs as a result of 
the diffusion of P H. S van Kloostbr 

Thermodiffusioa of elements in steel II. John II IIrusza. Ileal Treating 
and Forging 16, 1 530-3(1030) cf C A 25, 12 )0 —The thermodiffusion of C in carburiz- 
ing and cyamding and of O, and of decarbunzation as a thcrmodiffusion phenomenon 
are discussed J. Balozian 

seiT H ,i? 1 ,? e<I v St * eI * n4lts Properties J II Hicciss Ileal Treating end Forging 16, 

1527-0(1930) —The exutmg practical conditions confronting the com minder are 
discussed j Bai-OZJAN 

German versus American sheet steeL Coward S Lawrence Ileal Treating 
and rorgtng 16, 11S6-K(19JG) — The av processing of an extra-deep drawing auto-body 
sheet as manufd m this country and in Germany is compared I. Balozian 

Characteristics of rimmed steeL Edmund C Bitzbr. Blast Furnace Steel Plant 
19, 249-51 415-7 422(1931) —Rimmed steel is one which has been partially deoxidized 
either in the furnace or in the bdle and is poured in this condition C, Mn and S have a 
profound effect upon the rimming properties of the steel Too much Mn and C will 
cause the steel to grew without any indication of nmmmg action 0 06% S would 
cause the rimming action in an ordinary open hearth heat to be too weak and the blow- 
holes in the ingots would be too near the surface A1 facilitates the pouring of certain 
grades of nmmed steel whose C is low It is added in shot form according to the judg- 
ment ol the pourer It makes the metal pour quietly, thus cutting down the pouring 
ume segregation is the principal evd in nmmed steels Since different heats of 
nmmed steel segregate to different degrees, it seems logical that a more detailed knowl- 
° f ^ eO , C0nt , c " t >n the metal would lead to the mfg of a better grade 
^ h3 ’. bcen d 7 cl °P«<* for detg TeO in liquid steel The importance of temp 
„ T ' mm , ? tcel cannot be over-emphasized, as excessive temp has prob- 
“°. re stecl * ,,a n the total amt spoiled from other causes The advantages 
5 , ' are u . s low aad u *e of less deoxidizer, it contains a min. of non 

absence of n nin^ 10ns the >' lclc ' from ingot to finished product is greater because of the 
m ^opetly made steel Better control is needed to decrease segregation, 
rmul and , over ox, dation. H C PARISH 

nrescnfJr , j ! of mart ensite. E Gitwan Nature 127, 270-2(1931) —The 
edg:e ° tf^fonal martensite is summanzed and results of earlier in 
r v ‘ e wed »'th reference to C content and lattice dimensions 6 em 
th/lmc n m i 'Hv aDd obta >ned photogTams of quenched steel specimens in which 
possible W J? 6 ^frasoof 1 P hase « sepd from the y-Fe line (111) It was thus 
agreement with ditnetraons of the tetragonal structure Results are in 

s^SStd It? ? r e of K “ du ?off and Kaminsky that the tetragonal martensite is a 
sam^hase ?>t L C ti n a ' Fe , Fernte and tetragonal martensite are thus one and the 
SiUiMta * ey are often Present in one and the same specimen as sep eon 

stituents, it seems convenient to denote the tetragonal phase as^T. Westgren and 
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phragmen suggested that the C atoms dissolved in y-Fe do not occupy any points of 
the face-centered lattice, but are statically distributed in the interstices between the 
Fe atoms SeI;akow, Kurduuioff and Goodtzow suggested that the same might be 
the case in the a' phase, but 6 thinks this improbable as the space available for the C 
atoms would be extremely small Another probable explanation is that there is a 
complex substitution in such a way that a group of 2 C atoms is substituted for 1 Fe 
atom in the lattice These compds have a tetragonal structure in which the C, gToup 
is onented parallel to the tetragonal axis, an explanation which holds equally well for 
tetragonal martensite By density measurements, it is shown that the assumption 
of a complex substitution of C atoms is in good agreement with x ray intensities 
The only suggested structure of tetragonal martensite which explains the observed 
density, the increase of vol with the C content, and the elongation of one of the crystal 
lographic axes may be described as follows In the body-centered lattice groups of 
2 C atoms statically distributed replace some of the Fe atoms. The C atoms are most 
probably oriented in such a way that the axes of the C, groups are parallel to the tetrag- 
onal axis of the lattice G L Craig 

Effects of alloys on rolled and cast steels- R. C Good Iron & Steel Can 13, 
121-2, 141-2(1930), Can Machinery 41, No 16, 39-10 — A brief summary is given 
of the reasons for using Cr, Ni, Co, Mo. Mo, V and Si, individually and in certain 
combinations as alloys, in rolled and cast steels. Downs Schaav 

Some lesser known facts concerning alloy steels- J H Andrew. Trans Inst. 
Eng. Shipbuilders Scotland 73, 166-08(1929) —See C A 24, 810 A N H 

Relative merits of some different alloy steels with respect to certain mechanical 
properties. Bradley Stoughton and Wilber E Harvey Proc Am Soc. Testing 
Materials 30, Pt II, 241-57(1930) — Data in the literature are studied by the application 
of various “quality factors.” such as tensile times elongation, elastic limit times reduc 
tiou of area, tensile tunes I rod. etc., in an effort to find a quality factor that will pick 
out superior steels The data are tabulated in various ways In one classification 
such widely varying compos, as C 0 47. Cr 0 51 and C 0 09, Cr 16 0% are classed to- 
gether as Cr steels Variations in methods of testing for elastic limit, in notches used 
on Izod bars, eta, in sue of bar from which a test specimen was taken, whether heat 
treated in test bar or larger sue, eta. are not given and these variations probably affect 
the tabulations. No attention is paid m quality factors employed, to cleanliness of 
steel, ease of rolling, response to heat treatment, depth hardening, weldability, machin- 
abihty or cost, though attention is called to the fact that some of these are important. 
Numerous data are recorded on Ni, Ni Cr and Cr-V steels of tensile strengths from 100,- 
000 to 300,000 lb /sq in with references to the original sources of the data No con- 
clusions are drawn as to which, if any, "quality factor" is to be preferred H. W. G 
Can residual analysis by decomposition with chlonne be applied to alloy steels? 
Roland Wasmuht Arch. EisenhUUenw 4,155-9(1930). — In order to apply this method 
to the detn of metal oxides the alloy and any metal carbides which may be present 
must be completely decompd at temps at which the oxide u not yet attacked by the 
Cl A no of alloys and metal carbides and also a number of oxides, by themselves 
as well as in the presence of C, were investigated for their resistance against Cl at various 
temps. The oxides of W, Mo, Ni, Co cannot be detd- by this method, as they are 
attacked by the Cl at temps at which the carbide or the metallic alloy are not yet 
completely decompd It seems possible to det. Cr oxide if a decompn temp, of 500* 
is chosen. Such residual analyses were made on Cr steels and showed that the materials 
contained varying quantities of Cr oxide, from which conclusions could be drawn as to 
the behavior of the alloy. The use of chips or metal pieces as initial material for the 
analysis is briefly discussed. Leopold Pessel 

Alloy steels In the railroad field- Charles McKntcitt. Trans Am. Soc. Meek. 
Eng , Railroads 52, 81-03(1930). — There is an increasing interest in the use of alloy 
StC j ra,Itoa ^ s They are used purely as a matter of economy. Better work must 
be done at the same cost or the same work at less cost. The use of alloy miscellaneous 
castings materially cuts down weight with the same strength and same cost as C steel 
castings C steels are used for special applications Semi-alloy steels are slightly 
more expensive than C steels and have slightly better properties Some of the uses 
include boiler materials, forgings and castings Corrosion-resisting materials, nitnding 
and miscellaneous materials are discussed and the economies of each are given. 

_ . R, RntBAcn 

Pre l i minar y report on the behavior of copper steel rails. Francesco Abboltto 
Rmsla Uc.Jerroyie tlal. 37, 292-6(1930). — Cu steel rads (contg. 0 08-023% Cu and 
having 66-83 5 kg /sq. mm. strength) were examd. after 16 yrs.’ service: a loss in the 
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breaking slnngth ol 1 4 kg was found and a 


loss of 4 2 M| i 


on the original 

WWBJ1 , ,, G A Bravo 

Result* of laboratory tests and practical experience with rails on Swiss railways. 
(’ Lucciicni and M Ro5 1st Communication/ New Intern Aunt tor TVlfing Materials 
1 030 A, I'HS 21 ’(in German) — Simultaneous tests in the Swiss I cdcral Testing Lab- 
orator* and thi *>wiss Federal Railways on vinous mild steel nils of known compn, 
« specially with regard to wear, showed that hard «teel rails and heat treated rails of 
gnat hardness have a greater resistance to wear than nMcr and newer rails of lower 
liardmss and stntigtli I' M Svuxes 

Alloy cast iron and high-strength cast iron In the United States of America. F, B 
Co VLB 1st Communications New Intern Assoc (or Testing Materials 1930A, 35-48, 
cf t, A 23, 4178 —The extent of development of alloy cast l'e In the U. S A. Is de- 
scribed The allowing elements are carbide forming and graphitizing There is 
described the general effect of alloying elements on grams, tendency to chill, hardness, 
■nachinabilit* nsistance to wear, d and strength, and the strength limits of ptain and 
ordinary alloy If arc given To develop extremely high strength, superheating 
partial maltealulization low C cupola T> and white cupola l'e graph i tired by ladle 
addns may be used P M. Sywmbs 

Alloy additions improve gray iron pressure eastings. F. J McGrail. Foundry 
59, 52-5(1931) — *v i and Cr alloys in the form of shots are sprinkled into molten metal 
These 2 metals eliminate the use of expensive chills, and the grain structure fs uniform 
to the center of the test pieces Photomicrographs are shown of test pieces which 
broke around 5000 lb on the transverse test If C DOCS 

The relations between structure and properties in metallic alloys A Guertler 
III Communication} New Intern Assoc (or Tt stint «t Materials 1030 A, 320 7— A philo- 
sophical discussion of individual crystals of pure metals, nf compds , of solid solos, and 
of aggregates H \V Giu.*tt 

He*t-resistmg alloys in furnaces L J Stamjery Heat Trtalmt and Forging 
16,1031-5, 1191 i 1195 #*(1*130) — The principles involved, the effect on the properties 
of thealloy of various chcm elements and of heat treatment are discussed J B. 

The influence of silicon and manganese on the type of solidification of iron-carbon 
alloys Otiimar son Ken. and Franz Kotvxa Arch EisenhCttenv 4,295-7(1930) — 
, Vn™* °* and ^* n on type of solidification and the carbide decompn of 
1 c C alloys is investigated metallographicaUy and by cooling-curve detns The fusions 
were made at 1350-1400* and the cooling velocity was 30 '/rain (av ) At these 
cooling velocities Fe C Si alloys of hypo-euteetic compn show metastable solidification 
with subsequent carbide decompn, and only in the hjpereutectic altoys does the 
stable solidification appear By addn of Mn the white solidification is more Stable 
f , j contents, while at approx eutectic conens the stable phase is favored Also, 
the field of mctastable solidification with subsequent decompn is smaller with in- 
creasing Mn content J R aloiian 

.. i sal ^ d , m “ g * nese - V N KRtvonor Ileal Treating and Forint 

l*3*-*0( 1930> —The heat treatment and metallography nr I e-Mn alloys are dis 
cussed Micrographs (9) are shown r Ralozian 

Dimensional stability of heat-treated aluminum alloys. I D Grogan and D 
-flZ 0 ** Advan “ copy No 551, 2.8 pp , Engineering 131, 371-3(1931) 

ld , that the change in length of both cast and forged heat treated At alloys 
ycars ‘"“PPcccisble Changes in length on machining these alloys 
fc w'r. ^ Samples of Y alloy, duralumin and 25S3 m. in diaffl by 5 m 
L" J . at ,rc , a , ted , a °d machined into dumb-bell form As the outer surface was 
^f«?.2 P «v5* Clab 6 5b t nn , kage occurred m the fully aged alloys The shrinkage was 
9 uench ed in cold water, less in those quenched In oil and almost neg 
b Sm Ufn[h ? “ ^ ,dmz wa,er The decrease m length in some cases amounted 
hmlim, U “ U m Te °sde and hardness teste indicated that the alloys quenched in 
sional as . e£rectl ’ e, 7 hardened as those quenched In cold water. Dimcn 
not occur m anacal c d alloys The corrosion resistance 
v 1 ten,lZT nc! ’ ed alloys may be low, and the greater resistance of the cold- 
^° y . S 1037 T * suit from compressive stresses m layers near the surface, 
waich heal mtercryst corrosion cracks j. L. Gregg 

R K iTnwrroifp 6 silT€r - nch alnmmnm-silver alloys above 600*. T, P. Hoar and 
15% A&SLj /"l "'*?«• «>Py ho 555, 6 pp (1931) -Alloys up to 

Petrenko , s ^^^. p.^L^ h .? T ^ a t an ? ““croscopic methods The results substantiate 

» —S » 5?S "S “ d “*"™ - > w - •” *«>» J 
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Influence of heat treatment on resistance of aliimintwi-sflicoa alloys containing 
up to 2.5 percent silicon. L. Guillet and M B allay Rev metal 27, 398-403 
(1930) —See C. A. 24 , 5702 • . E. J. C. 

An air-hardening copper-cobalt alloy. Cyril S Surra. Mining and Met 11, 
213-5(1930) —A Cu alloy containing between 1 and 5% Co when quenched sufficiently 
rapidly from a high temp remained in the soft alpha condition The quenched alloy 
on re-annealing at a suitable temp was hardened by submicroscopic pptn of the Co-nch 
solid sola, in a manner similar to duralumin The alloy softened again if the annealing 
temp was too high, as a result of the coagulation of the ppt A peculiar scale resulted 
when the alloy was annealed m an oxidizing atm Underneath the usual black and 
red scale, there appeared a layer of tightly adherent metallic "sub-scale" which was 
detached only when the metal was very severely distorted It consists of polygonal 
grams continuous with the underlying metal but containing innumerable black par- 
ticles of Co oxide F. W. Boech 

J Rolling of alloys of copper and phosphorus containing up to 5 percent of phosphorus. 
Owen W. Ellis J Inst Metals, Advance copy No 551, 6 pp (1931) — Contrary to 
recent reports, Cu contg as much as 5% P can be rolled Sheets for brazing have been 
rolled to 0 015 in The Cu P alloys were rolled at a temp of 450 “ or above to between 
0 02 and 0 04 in , and then rolled cold A strip of the 5% P alloy 0 018 in. thick had a 
tensile strength of 88,000 lb /sq in and practically no elongation J L. Gregg 
Nickel alloys. W R Barclay Metal Ind 37,414-0,437-40(1930) — A historical 
review of B ‘s 35 years of personal experiences in the manuf of Ni alloys The im- 
portance of const, study and research is insufficiently realized O M Smith 

Etching nickel and Its alloys. W A. Modge Metal Progress 18, No 6, 72-3 
(1930) W A. Mudge 

The advantages of lead-antimony and lead-antimony-cadmium alloys over lead in 
the manufacture of sheaths for telephone cables. H Godin. Rev untv mines (81, 5, 
100(1931) — The failure of cable sheath has been found to be largely a matter of fatigue 
On the basts of this property, an alloy of Pb 99.25. Sb 0 5 and Cd 0 25% has been found 
superior to the 1% Sb alloy and very much better than Pb R S Dean 

Special bronzes. Wrua Clads. Mctallborse 20, 17G9-70. 1825-6. 1881-2. 1937-8. 
1993-4. 2019-50. 2105-6. 2161-2. 2217-8, 2274-6, 2331-2. 23S6-7(1930). cf C. A 
23, 5144. — Special bronzes are defined as alloys contg at least 78% of Cu and other 
metals besides Zn The special bronzes discussed are those contg Pb, Mg, Cd, Si. Mn. 
P. AI, Ni, Sb, As, Bi, Co. Ag. Fe. Ct. W. V. Mo. Ti and Be A complete discussion of 
the properties of these various special bronzes is given but no new data. R. S Dean 
C arburizing with gas in underground retorts. W. F. McNally Metal Progress 
10, No. 1, 39—41(1931) — Gas carburization with natural gas, propane and dehydrated 
city gas is superior to solid material carburization because of lower labor, fuel, carburiz- 
ing media and container costs together with greater uniformity and flexibility 

W. A. Mudge 

Pickling of metals. E Girard. Rev chtm.ind 40,7-12(1931). — A review 

• P Thomasset * 

Some practical features of wire pickling. W G Imhofp Wire 5, No 3, 77, 
79-80, 94-5(1930). E. I. S 

How to select thin plate for deep drawing. II. T Morton Metal Progress 18, 
No. 6, 54-9(1930) — A discussion is given of chem compn , slag inclusions, surface 
decarburixation and annealing upon drawing quality W. A Mudge 

Coatings, corrosion protection and coloring of aluminum. Herbert Kurrein 
Metallmrlsckafl 9 , 1009, 1031-2, 1049-50(1930) — A review Leopold Pessel 

Theory of the rust-protective action of protective coatings. W. Beck. Korroston 
u Mctallsckutz 6, 229-30(1930), Gas J 193 , 216-7(1931) — By means of coUoid-chem 
considerations an attempt is made to explain the mechanism of the protective action 
of protective coatings An explanation is given of why, in spite of a very distinct 
lack of elec insulation, an effective rust protection may exist Adsorption layers may 
be formed on the surface of the metal which may have great protective value and yet. 
on account of their great thinness, only a very small elec, resistance. The impossi- 
bility is emphasized of drawing conclusions from the poor insulating qualities of the 
protective coating as to its protective value Leopold Pessel 

Selective solution of magnesium corrosion products. L. Whitby. J. Soc. Chem 
Ind 50, 83-5T(1931) —A boiling 20% soln of pure CrOj may be used to remove corro- 
sion products rapidly from Mg and Mg-base alloys. The soly. of the metal in acid is 
negligible for most purposes If Cl' is present its activating effect may be inhibited 
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by adding small quantities of Ag,CrO< to the CrOi soln SO, - " exerts no activating 
action when present in small quantities B. K RoPTriMJ 

Initial corrosion rates of metals R II Brown, B V RoeTJtPLt AND H. O For- 
rest Ind Eng Chem 23, 300-2(1911) —The initial corrosion rates of AI. Zn. Fe. 
Cu. Ni, Sn and Ag in oxygenated water were studied All the metals Investigated 
were shown to base finite cottosioo rates Tendencies of the metals to corrode 
/ealed as free energy decreases for the cells 

( M(s) I M(OII)satd I 0,(0 21a 

\ I Said soln 0,(0 21 atm) | / 

were obtained and found to be in better agreement with the facts than tendencies 
obtained from consideration of the molal e m f senes Corrosion rates decreased 
with immersion tune This was attnhuted to the formation of films which reduced 
the rate of diffusion of ions and dissolved O, II E Ro&difU 

Metal corrosion G CnAUDROi La Nature 1930, 1, 172-1; B 'astern Abtettntr 
27, 171 —The electrochcm corrosion theory as applied to metals and the importance 
of O, in corrosion are explained C«TTO*ion is best detd era metals by detg the loss of 
wt during exposure under fixed conditions of temp , etc Protective alloys and coatings 
are discussed C R 1 FIXPR5 

Influence of stress on corrosion D J McAdam, Jr Am Inst. Mining ilct 
Eng. Tech Pub No 417, 39 pp (1011) cl C A 24, 2112 —Special attention is given 
to Ni. Al bronze, stainless Tc mtndrd steel and Muntz metal I ach expt. was in 2 
stages (1) a corrosion stage, in which the specimen was corroded with or without 
cyclic stress (2) a fatigue stage, in which the specimen was tested to fatigue failure 
and the fatigue limit was estd The lowering of the fatigue limit Is used as a measure 
of the ' damage” due to corrosion Diagrams of 3 types are presented type 5 illus- 
trating relative influence of strcsslcss corrosion and corrosion under cyclic stresses In 
causing damage, type 10 illustrating influence of c>cle frequency on net-damage; and 
type 11 a illustrating influence of stress range These diagrams, in addn to diagrams 
for steeb, Al alloys and Monel metals presented in previous papers, illustrate the 
behavior of a great variety of metals under similar conditions of corrosion The rate 
of net damage vanes as the third to at least the fifth power of the corrosion stress, 
depending on the metal, cycle frequency and corrosion conditions. The general 
conditions favoring intercryst. corrosion are discussed Application of stress-corrosion 
data to design, construction and operation of machinery and structures is discussed 

C. L Mavtell 

The effect of artificial aging upon the resistance of luperdnralomra to corrosion by 
seawater K L Meissner. J Inst Metals, Advance copy No 357, 15 pp ; Engineering 
131, 400-8(1931) d C A 25, C2 —Specimens of superduralumm (0 8% Si) that had 
been quenched from 500“ and aged for 20 or 40 hrs at temps up to 200* were exposed 
in the North Sea for 3 months During exposure they were under water for 7 or 8 hrs 
and in the air for 4 to 5-hr periods The corrosion was detd by appearance, change 
'ioe* 61 j'i5v? nge ln , te ” sile Properties and microscopic examn The samples aged at 

ia» ana 11) were badly pock marked Tensile tests indicated that these samples had 

been most severely attacked. Microscopic examn showed that these samples were 
*5*7?T , 5 at l “ e SI a,n boundaries and that the pock marks were caused by chunks 
tnn« . 1 u s V ch , an a " 0 7 Biere is therefore a exit tempering range between 

1UU and 150 at which the corrosion resistance is at a mm This range is just below 
tbemt hardening temp r L Greco 

First report of the corrosion of pipes sub-committee. Albert Stores, el al Inst 
*■”* 193 °' Communsca'um No 20, 10 pp —The effects of various coatings on 
wrought Fe and steel were detd in 2 types of testa (a) The coated metal was placed 
1" ?®“ and made the anode of a dosed elec system The source of current was a 6-v 
^f.r' ry *“ e current was measured at different intervals of time and the resistance 
mJrL COatlne Ca cf *. W The c m f differences between a coated and uncoated speci- 
™ measured at vanous times The resistance of the coating decreased with 
I M) content while the e m f measurements showed increasing values 
sho " ed mueh greater resistance to the flow of current than bare pipe. 
Sr WIth paper wrappings and paints were about 60 times as resistant to 
the 11411,1 coahngs Deep pits occurred in the metal surfaces where 

brok 5, a - C ” nen * coatings were found temporarily resistant to stray 
Also in GasJ 192,725-9(1930) BE Roettteli 

^ lts Whcahon to corrosion tests. C H Homes, R. F. 

GKK^— ,, f YES P,oc Am Soc Testing Materials 30, Pt. II, 448-55 
-If all samples of a given material in a corrosion test failed at the same time. 
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only one sample would be required When failures occur over a time range the no 
and area oF samples that must be tested to give a true measure have to be detd by the 
methods of statistics The mathematics of the procedure needed to arrive at the no 
of samples required for reasonable assurance of a given desired accuracy in the mean 
of the exptl data are discussed II W Gillett 

Outline of welding and allied processes. F T Llewellyn. Mela! Progress 18, 
No 6, 95-10-1 19, No 1, 51-60(1931) — This is an outline of the practice recommended 
by the Am Soc Steel Treating comm W A Mudcb 

Electric arc welding of aluminum. W M Dunlap Welding 1, 762-6(1930); 
cf C A 24, 2975 5277 — A discussion of equipment, flue, electrodes, procedure control 
and advantageous application E I S 

Metallurgy of the fusion welding process. F Rapatz Stah! u Eisen 51, 245-53 
(1931) — The fusion welding process is reviewed The desirable qualities of welding 
rods are good melting off, that ts the rod should form uniform drops in the arc and 
the cast should be free of pipes, then good fusing together, that is a good alloying of 
the weld with the rest of the material the deeper this "burning w" the better the 
w eld Tor elec welding if d c is used with the electrode as the neg pole, bare rods or 
wires are required contg non metallic admixts best in the form of non-metallic cores. 
This method is best suited for soft ingot steel Tor steel with higher C content and 
alloy steels this welding on the neg pole cannot he used If the pos -pole welding is 
used for oil types of allowed steel, good melting off of the rods is obtained However, 
the alloying, the “burning in,” is poor This method is best suited for high C steel. 
For a -c welding rods with an outside co\ er, consisting of either asbestos or a mist, 
of Fe oxide, materials giving an exothermic reaction and metals readily combining 
with O. such as A1 or ferromanganese, are used Wires or rods with non metallic 
core can be used also Plain steel rods or wires cannot be used In d -c. welding, with 
well-covered wires or rods, the electrode should be the pos pole In gas fusion welding 
the rods should be free of non metallic admits The compn of the weld depends on 
the compn of the welding rods, on the gas absorption and oxidation of the various 
constituents of the material welded and on the allojed “burnt in” layer The effect 
of the alloying elements, such as Ni and Cr on the characteristics of the welded part 
is discussed There is an overheated rone around the weld, then a normal annea'cd, 
a slightly affected and in some cases, a blue brittle rone The area of this heat affected 
zone is greater in gas fusion welding than in elec, welding The Brinell hardness 
figures for the various rones are given for both cases. In highly alloyed steel a very 
decided effect on the area around the weld is obtained, because of air hardening On 
account of the rones of different hardness, great care should be taken in the evaluation 
of the results of the various bending and tensile tests J A Szilard 


Valves for blast furnace and producer gas (Johansson) 21. Corrosion reduced by 
new constructional materials (Lee) 23. Boiler tube corrosion halted by hot-process 
treatment (Coughlan) 14 . The coking industry and its development w relation to the 
manufacture of Fe and steel (Dickie) 21. Oxidation of ptg Fe during its transformation 
into steel (Mukohyama) 4 . The critical anisotropic point of ferromagnetic crystals 
(Akulov) 2. Special refractories for metallurgical research (Turner) 19. Piping ma- 
terials for mineral water (Maurer) 14. Special loading of long submarine cables (Bnt. 
pat. 339,049) 4. Enameled boilers and other vessels with heating or cooling coils in 
their walls (U. S pat, 1,796.123) l. Attaching tuhher to metals (Brit pat 339.421) 
30 Activating metals or alloys (Austrian pat 121,243) 3. Combined gas-producer 
furnace for heating metals (Bnt pat 33S STJ) 21. Pb pigments (Brit. pat. 339,357) 
26. Charcoal for Fe metallurgy (Hung pat 101,960) 21. 


Kehl, Robert J . Oxy-acetylene Welding Practice. Chicago: Am. Technical 
Soc. 104 pp 

Rrokel, H , and Niesb, H • Die elektnschen Schweissverfahren. Berlin- 
Walter de Gruyter 135 pp M 1.S0 Reviewed in Chimte & Industrie 25, 533(1931). 
Rout, A Agenda Dtmod. Metallurgy, 1931. Pans Dunod. 496 pp F. 


Osanv. Bernhard Lehrbuch der Eisen- und StahlgiessereL 
Leipzig Wilhelm Engelmann 693 pp M. 21; linen, M 24 


5th ed , revised. 


Ore flotation. A. Borsic G. u B. H. Ger. 515.757, July 24, 1926. 
446.0S6. App for sweeping out the slime from clarifying vessels is described. 


Addn. to 
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Flotation apparatus for concentrating ores, etc. F »*NT F rLMORF Got. 518,301. 
Aug 13, 1927 See Bnt 275.778 (C A 22, 229G) 

Flotation apparatus for concentrating ores. L£on C V. Bknctt Fr. 37,2-13, July 
22.1929 Addn to 5CS.182 

Extracting metals. Rudolf Scuaur and Klemens SaitJMAOiE*. Austrian 
121,535, Oct. 15 1930 In extg metals from oxide ores by blowing reducing gases 
through the fused ore. e g . in effecting the reaction I eO + CO • I c + CO., the 
metal is continuously withdrawn from the reaction, in order to shift the equil point 
in the desired direction This may be effected by maintaining such a reaction temp 
that the ore remains liquid but the metal solidifies Also a converter may be used to 
which the reducing gases are fed at points above the bottom, the metal sinking to the 
bottom out of contact with the gases Powd C may be Mown in with the gases 

Extracting metals Rudolf Sciiaur and Klemens ScnCMAare*. Austrian 
121 623, Oct 15, 1930 In the extn of Tc and other metals by blowing highly healed 
reducing gases through molten ore, the temp of the otc is maintained by passing an 
elec current and (or)|!ugh frequency current through it Suitably, the ore is melted 
m a hearth furnace and then transferred to a tillable elec furnace to which the reducing 
gases are supplied 

Treating ores or concentrates of copper and nickel, etc. E A Ashcroft. Brit 
338,550, Aug 20 1929 Material contg Cu or Ni sulfides or both, or Cu or Ni oxidized 
compds together with added S such as Fe sulfide, is treated with air or O at COO* 
to convert the Cu and Nl to sulfate (without disturbing or rabbling the materials during 
the reaction) The heat of reaction ts usually sufficient to maintain the temp after 
the reaction is started, and the charge may be covered by a thin layer of inert material 
When Nl is present TeSOi or FeCl, may be added with advantage Most of the Fc 
present remains in the residue as oxide on leaching, together with sulfates of gang 
materials such as CaSO, O or air enriched with O may be used to start or assist the 
reaction, and various other details and modifications of npp and procedure are described 
„*w le !S a * copper and mckel 8ulfide ores 1 DAlint Hung 101,498, Feb 15, 
1930 The ores are leached at a temp higher than 100*. under pressure, with FeCl. 
or CuCl, as solvent 

Leaching copper sulfide ores. I BAlivt Hung 101,495, Oct. 5. 1929. Tbeused 
*°' n “ ay *>« regenerated by sepg it into part (1). contg as much Cu as was 
the «%“«* part f2 >- c °ntg « much as was originally used for leaching 
pa ? '*) by cementation The remaining soln is united with part (2) 
transformed to CuCl, by aeration The iron hydroxide ppt formed in 
the cementation can be sepd 

FonL^nm i° f , T hydrogenation of carbonaceous materials. J. L 

239 2 ‘ e 2 »» 1929 Ores such as Ni ore are reduced to metals, and 
^ (S a Ch “ llgn,te and 113 d,stn Products) are hydrogenated to form 

or IlT 1 the or « m the presence of the carbonaceous material 

?! fc Ct i* Bd H heatcd *° “bout 35A-JOO*, then allowing the temp to fall 

hydrogenating the gaseous products of the reaction by contact with 
iWnLn “«<i jnetal An arrangement of app and vanous deta.ts of procedure are 
etc 10 ”* 3 ** appllcd to the Production of hydrogenated products 

338^88 £7^000 ^National Processes, Ltd, and T. B Gyles Bnt 

eranulir ,929 l Sulfide °r? s are blast roasted or sintered together with a coarse 

metal other thm'pv'' 11 M S, n te ^ ed ore ,’, and a sm all porportion of sulfate or sulfite of a 
oneratinn trenfpH . E ? n _ alkali or alk earth metal (suitably sinter from a previous 

maTb^ n^d nvP°T^tfp l contains ZnSO, with or without ZnSO,) Sulfurous gases 
ICA 24 raC tCr (preferab| y moistened) as described in Bnt 321.390 
m.x« from whfrh 5®? !? y ** passed over the “ixt of raw ore and diluent >u a 
f smtenng app (or ZnSO. liquors may be used instead 

l,79568l Ct M^rh C u? 11 8U £ as 1103 from Thomas Rowlands. U. S 

cooling zonesof a rota^fm^SrS*/* 01 *. {f passed through preheating, reduction and 
low team ? nd carbonaceous fuel such as coal is subjected to 

passed from the treated c^ge that has 

reduction m the rr zon * but without direct contact with the charge; ore 
below melting effected at comparatively low temp, and considerably 

ration App 8 is*deLnbed. 6 reducu5g gases and “hd fueI from the low temp carbom- 
Production of pig iron from ores poor in Iron and from iron-containing bauxites. 
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I Pfeifer Hung 100,509, March 12. 1929- Ores contg 30-35% or less Fe are 
mired with slag forming materials, e g . silica or alumina, and heated in the presence 
of CO or hydrocarbons The iron produced is satd with C and them p. is thus lowered 
to 1150-1200° The slag forming material should be so selected that the slag also 
melts at this temp and thus can be easily sepd from the melted iron For Fe-contg 
bauxites, the slag forming material should contain alkalies, e g , Na,COj, which lowers 
the m p of alumina by formation of Na aluminate 

Direct production of cast iron from ore. J E Fletciihr Bnt 333,535, Aug 19, 
1929 Reduction is e fleeted in one or more primary rotary furnaces and the molten 
product is passed into a secondary furnace in which it is further heated with any ac 
company mg «lag and with desired addns of modifying or alloying materials Some 
mention is made ol the applicability o! the process to production ol metals other than 

Preparing cast iron from ores. A G Kiiotyan Russ, appl 24 °91, Mar 27, 
1923 A mechanical device is specified 

Extraction of iron from its ores. Vereisigtf Stahlwerke K G Ger 518,392. 
Sept 17. 1927 See Fr 35.300 (C A 24, 37401 

Reducing oxide ores of metals such as Iron. Samuel L Madorsky (to Gatlimys 
Research Corp ) l r S 1 790,571, March 17 A reducing gas is passed through 
molten ore in part of a furnace (details of construction of which are described), and the 
waste gas passing from the ore is passed over molten ore in another part ol the furnace 
to effect partial reduction of the ore Cf C t 24, 4499 

Tit anium recovery from ores Oscar T Coffelt l S l .795.361, March 10 
A Ti ore contg 1 e is digested with acid such as 75-90% H,SO. and the sol salts thu* 
formed arc dissolved, the Fe and some of the Ti are reduced (suitably by use of Te 
or Zn) and an NH, halide such as NH«C1 is added in an amt. equal to the Ti present, 
water is added to double the volume, followed by boiling and maintaining the diln 
until a ppt contg Tun combination with O is formed, and this ppt is removed 

Tungsten from ores. CitARLES V. Iredell (to Westinghouse Lamp Co ) US 
1, 790,02b, March 10 Aik solos such as may be formed by treating a W ore with 
alkali are treated to reduce their alkalinity to 0 3-0 7% free alkali (using pbenolphtha- 
lein as indicator), and a Ca salt such as CaClj is then added to the soln to ppt the W 
content A product of the formula CaWO, 11,0 may be obtained 

Acid extraction of metals such as vanadium and line from ores. Royale II 
StEtEV'e, Gerald C Norris and IV« N Wat«ov (to Rhodesia Broken HiU Develop- 
ment Co , Ltd ) U S 1,795,412, March 10 The ore is leached with a soln of rela 
tivtly low acidity such as a spent electrolyte and the residue is *cpd and releached with 
aad maintained at a concn equiv to not less than 4% H^O, 

Reducing zinc, lead and like ores- Frederick L Dufficld U. S 1.796.562. 
March 17. See Bnt. 310.252 (C A 24, 531). U S 1.796.563 relates to an app 
similar to the one described in the preceding patent. 

Apparatus for reducing ores such as those of zinc. Hkvry E Coley. U. S 
1,797,130, March 17 Ore is fed into an internally heated reducing chamber provided 
with an outlet for gang and an inlet lor introduction ol hydrocarbon material to the 
ore in the reducing chamber, arranged so that the hydrocarbon material reaches the ore 
in substantially undecomposed condition, an inlet for combustion air is provided to 
effect combustion in the reducing chamber of products produced by the cracking of 
die h^dxoraah-sn. usa.tssvs.k Vwsvcme, ■*£ caweftsYRtaun xct 4trscrft/e4 ^ C A 

Obtaining zirconia from ores. Charles O. Terwiluges (to Ward Leonard Elec 
Co ) U. S 1.796.170, March 10 Finely ground ore is treated with H,SO, and HC1 
of such strength as to dissolve impurities without dissolving the itrcoma. and the soln 
is removed and the residue is washed. 

Treating metals in ladles (as in an induction furnace). F. Krctp A -G Bnt 
339,579. April 30. 1929 When heating molten steel or other metal or alloy m a ladle 
by the heater described in Bnt. 312.063 (C. A 24, 760). the ladle is placed in a chamber 
in which a vacuum is created Cf C ^ 24.446S.4502 

F b ^°l9°9° r raetal casting. Maschixevpabrie Adolf Vies mi v Ger. 502,935, 

Mold for making tubes by centrifugal casting. SocibtA alti forxi. fos derib 
acoaierie e ferrierk Framot-GrecORIXi. Austrian 120.8SS. Aug 15. 1930 

Vertical mold for making hollow bodies by centrifugal casting. Heivkicr Lext 
Hermaxv j. Schiffler and Gcsrsv Tichy. Ger. 518,122, Mar. 26, 1929 ‘ ’ 
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Corf (or centrifugal casting molds. Soc. anon tics halts rouRVEATTC cr rov- 
herh* pe Pom a Moi svin Ger 518,123, Nov f, 1P20 

Machine* for making hollow bodies by centrifugal catting. SoctbtA alti porki, 
ruM't mr acliaierit r rrnRirRP rRAvciii-Gut gorini Austrian 120^, »ad 120,- 
#5**0 Aug 15 1130 

Two-part metal founding mold* Henry T Richarpnon- Gef M 5,772, May IP, 
102$ 

Cooling system for casting trough* *uch at those used in centrifugal catting. 
Prank G Carrington (to lime Lngmnnng Co) U. S hlWMi. March 17. 
\ anous details of app are described 13 S 1 71H>.r-l r i also relatri to centnfugal carting 
app 

Water-cooled die-casting machine Comeacnie nf nCralr pcs condlttes p bad 
S oc anon Gir 515 7H. Apn! 21 H29 

Metal-casting apparatus. Carl T RrcKia l S 1.707,011, March 17. Struc- 
tural I ratlins 

Centrifugal casting apparatus suitable for catting belled pipe*. Prank G Car- 
rinctun tt u 1 ime 1 ngmi-enng Co 1 US. 1.79V.37 March 10 Structural feature* 
Centrifugal casting of metal pipes Soc anon nr* halos rouRHBAUX rr ton* 
pcrics ie Pont a Muisson I»nt 3T9 015. l>rc 10. 1«2S App and vmnout meeh 
detail* are de*cnl>ed 

Casting metal bushings ono Bhcnii Ger 515,801 Sept 20. 192$ 

Casting flanged pipes. Heinrich Nous Ger 515.RD0, Nov 10. 102$ 
Water-cooled slide-way for ingot-reheating furnace*. rairnaicir C. Siemens. 
I S 1,705,410, March 10 

Bessemer converter L I Icnatoy*kii Russ appl 07,354. Mar 30. 1030 
Mechanical features 

Apparatus for charging the Martin furnace N* G Gercfsel. Russ, appl 

0S.2S2 June 7 1030 Mechanical details. 

rever£,b ' , ‘ E' , * r fOT Martin furnaces, etc. O Reiver. Bnt 33S.7SS.Jan 10. 
1020 Structural feature*. 

Regenerative oven, especially useful as a metallurgical smelting furnace. Walter. 
Alberts and Paul Ziyimerm yvn Ger S15.S35. May 22. 1020 

Oil-fired cupola furnace Peter Mark Ger 515,700, Teb 2. 192S. 

HP7 8 C0lleCt£,r for cupo11 ,urn,Cf P Ririiticn ScmvKT Ger 518,170. Jan. 28. 

. — “ eb4 !* * uci 4S lron 41111 1100 * Uo X*- Carl BaACxrxsniiac. U. S 
VJ': J ’ , , 1 ' Jn operating rotatable drum furnaces Tor melting metali by u*c 

of powd coal as fuel the fuel is burned directly in the melting chamber of the furnace 
by the aid of combustion air of such vol and pressure a* to cauw the fuel to be burned 
m suspension and the ashes of combustion to be blown through the outlet of the furnace 
App is described 

,0 l , th4 i c '5 e ret ° rts « ‘lose for *inc production Walter T 

N Be “/v i e7R,P,perCo) ' S 1.70GS02. March 17 Structural features 

lfl'Nl M V^^^^ B / th ^^l 0pe 7 IeS l 0, F et4,s - E G Herbert Bnt. 330.511, Aug IP. 

’ „.i~w S ,r U ‘ tab y aftrr burdening by working or otherwise) or other substances 
m^ne quarU t 4rp objected to the action of a coned locally generated 

SSlS^l.fJ dliE.s *«- <•>* -««<• « -i" ** 

Metik^h?.' ??? S, eU3 \ Snt “ EVS & Halskb A -G Ger 518 401, Nov 2. 1920 
mad? , ^5 b ,“ Ta W Th or their alloys are completely fused in strongly cooled crucibles 
,l ' of lo \ eT m P than the said meUls. e g . of quart*. Cn or Ag The 

SSnSl^cSrf^rt™ 7 * ^! ted a J h ' sh frequcnq y efcfc current, and the crucible, if 
fcffJlT ***? ** made m a n< > insulated segments. 

KiFSN?v^u- Ctl . 0n b u mb s ™ Ublc f° r , nse «i*J« calcium and calcium chloride. WK. P 
rf«^r^t^ ShOUSe A^ al ? pCo) « S 1.715.780. March 10 Various detail* 
;»Krr ,0,, r d fastening are described The mam portion of the bomb 
”ha y r<hte ” d * altey rr ' lstan * to heat Bnd »° oxidation such a* “nichrome" or 

37m*TSfe 10*1^ °70 Stronger Patevtvbrwtrtvno Jirotka h b H. Fr 
onAl Mr or the., SL ***“•, *°? 5 2? G(C ^ 23, 3S94) The deposition of MnOj 
or stannous -St? to’??? k ^?* >era . ed b J “ddmg bi or ter valent salts of Mn or ferrous 
2097 ,0 tbe baths contg the permanganate and free acid Cf C, A. 24, 

Brit 339,384. Sept. 20. 15129. Walls of Iron 


Galvanizing pot O Midderiuxn 
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galvanizing pots which come in contact with the molten Zn arc freed from pores by 
melting their surface layers (suitably with a welding burner or elec arc) 

Rolling thin metal strips or sheets from bars. L. E BroeweL. Bnt. 3.18,771, 
Dec. 18, 19-29 Mech features. _ , _ 

Pointed tubular metal articles such as hypodermic needles. 5. J. EVERETT. 
Bnt 338,592, Aug 22, 1029 In a process involving swaging, rolling or drawing n 
tubular billet on a core of metal capable of extreme elongation and retention of tensile 
strength, such as Ni Ag or brass (as described in Brit 210,156), the cored tube is sub- 
jected to heat treatment to anneal the core and temper the tube while on the core 
Numerous details of procedure for the treatment of different specified metals are given 
Blow-pipe for cutting metals by fusion with the use of oxygen. W Eherlp Brit 
339,101, Jan 16,1930 

Pickling bath for metals. James H Gravell and Alfred Douty (Gravell to 
American Chemical Paint Co) U S 1.790,839, March 17. See Can 302,397 (C A 
24, 4253) 

Bnght-annealing metals. Siemens-Schucxertwerke A -G Bnt 339,423, Oct 
22, 1928 Various details of app are desenbed relating to a chamber in which the 
treated metal is cooled in inert gas the expansion and contraction of which is provided 
for by connection with a bell gas holder 

Apparatus for annealing aheet-jnetal strips in coils or bundles. Herman C 
Cafpel and Otis C Gross (to Greer Steel Co ) U S 1,796,082, March 10 Struc- 
tural features 

Case-hardening composition. Ernest C Moffett (to American Cyanamid Co ) 
U S 1,700,800, March 17 Sec Can 302,409 (C A 24,4253) 

Heat-treating wire and strip material. L D Whitehead Bnt 339,155, Jan 0. 
1930 Wire or strip which is to be subsequently galvanized or other* ise surface-treated 
is annealed or cleaned (or both) by passing it through a horizontal metal tube arranged 
in a furnace and contg molten metal, salts or other suitable liquid material (the 2 ends 
of the tube being up turned to retain the contents) Various details of app ore desenbed 
Heat treatment of iron. Lxvk-BeltCo. Bnt 338,924, May 31, 1929. Malleable 
cast iron is heated to a temp (suitably about 800*) sufficient to cause the formation 
of Tc carbide, cooled or quenched again heated to a temp (suitably about 650 a ) below 
the C-combtmng temp , and finally cooled or quenched (after heating to above the 
galvanizing temp if the product is to be galvanized by dipping). The first heating 
may be effected in the presence of a carburizing agent to form a hardened surface on 
the article. Bnt 378,925 relates to metal similarly treated which is highly resistant to 
abrasion 

Deoxidizing iron. Rudolf Schaur and Klemens Schumacher Austrian 121,- 
530, Oct. 15. 1930 In deoxidizing Te by blowing reducing gases through the molten 
metal, the reducing gases are strongly preheated, and the temp of the metal is main- 
tained by electrically heating, t g , by means of high frequency current. 

Cementation of iron and steel. Hermann Freudenberg (to Roessler & Hass- 
lacber Chemical Co ) U. S 1,790,248, March 10 Hardening of ferrous articles 
is effected by immersing them in a fused salt bath such as soda and NaCI to which is 
added finely divided C (suitably in the form of charcoal) and an allcali metal hydroxide 
which serves to enhance the hardening effect 

“Slushing grease” suitable lor treating lion ot steel to prevent rusting Arthur 
H. Bransjcy (to Standard Oil Co of Ind ). U S 1,795,993, March 10 A wax such 
as montan wax is used with Na soaps of sulfonic acid eompds derived from the treat- 
ment of hydrocarbon oils with strong HjSO< and with lubricating oil 

Apparatus for heat treatment of steel. V. A Mozharov and I. V, Mozharov 
R uss appl. 20,409, Oct. 5, 1027 ; 32,405. Sept. 10, 1928 and 50,854. July 9, 1929 

Tempering steel strip. Alfred M Remington (to Simonds Saw & Steel Co ) 
U. S. 1,796.304, March 17. The stock is fed slowly through a hardening furnace and 
the forward end of the stock is fed rapidly into a drawing furnace a distance approx 
equal to the effective length of the furnace. App is desenbed. 

Special steel for car wheels, brake shoes, etc. H. J. van Royen. Brit. 338.528. 
Dec 8, 19-S Rads, wheel tires, etc . subjected to hard wear, are made ol eutectoid 
steel contg double carbides with laminated pearlitic structure. The laminas may 
contain F e carbide 75-85 and carbides of metals such as Mn. Cr. W. Mo and V 15-25% 
Steel billets. Samuel B. Sheldon. U S 1,795.519. March 10 An ingot is 
loaned having an alloy skin which may contain A1 alloy and the skin is subsequently 
removed so that surface imperfections are avoided in the billets formed from ingots 
thus prepd 
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Manganese steel Tavlor -Wharton Iron Si Stppl Co Bnt. 339.621, Dm 31. 
1929 I or refining the gram structure and improving the properties of Mb ateel, it la 
heated for 12 'Ml hrs at 400-600°, slowly cooled, reheated to a tout 1000 and quenched 
Various compns of steels suitable for this treatment are desenbed 

Heat treatment of alio? Irons and steels P R Kvphnricii and Darwins, Ltd 
lint 33X912 Aug 28 192*1 Articles of alloy irons and steels contg Cr 8-20 and IL 
I 9 3 5% with or without up to 6% Co and up to 1% each Nt, V, Mo, Si and Mn 
and contg less thin 0 (•">% each of S and I’ are Inrdcncd and rendered "stainless 
and rustless by heating to 1 150 12V»* and then cooling at a definite rate corresponding 
to the rati at which steel in sheet form of about IS gage cools In water at normal temp 
Various details are given for treating spoons or other articles 

Alloys Siemens Sc Haltko A G (Bruno I etlienheuer, inventor) Ger 515.- 
7!)S May 1(> 192G A speculum for medical use is made of an alloy contg Co or Ni 
20 (VI \V or Mo 1 5-50 Cr 30 and C Si or It 1-5 parts 

Alloy for armoring alternating current cables. Felttn ft Guillbaumb CaRLV 
wekk A G Brit 339 383 Sept 25, 1929 See Ger 501,318 (C. A. 2d, 5281). 

Alloys for sheathing electric cables. Vereinictb Tplbphon- mm Telecbapiien- 
pahriks A G C/fi f a Nissl&Co Austrian 121,525, Oct 15.1930 An alloy contg 
Cu 11) V) aad Sb 00- 50% is fused with so much Pb and, il desired, unalloyed Sl>. that 
a product contg Pb up to 0 5 and Sb 0S-1 21% is obtained , 

Alloys resistant to acids. Soc anon des ancibns tTAnusseifENTS Skoda A 
Plzen Tr 37,433 Sept 12. 1929 Addn to CS1. 578 (C A. 24,4254). Alloysoflow 
content of Ti and Si are used 

Alloy for belt conveyors for high-temperature service. Wickwtrb Spencer Steel 
C o Bnt 338,931. Aug 20. 1929 Various structural details are given of belts suitable 
for use up to temps of about 870* which may be made of an alloy contg C 0 16-0 2L 
Cr 17-18, Ni 25-20, Si 2-3 and Fc 55 M-52 70%. 

Bearing alloy Emtl Abel (to Jacob Nenrath) U S 1.705.633, March 10 In 
forming a bearing alloy of Pb Sb. Sn and Ni in which the Ni is present In the ot-form. 
the Ni content is restricted to less than about 1% and Cu is added In an amt. at least 
I 5 times that of the Ni content 

Antifriction alloy and its production J E Ensl^n and F. Stein llung 101.303, 
May 14, 102S In an antifriction alloy contg less than 50% Sn harder Sn-Sb-C“ 
crystals embedded in the eutectic Cu may be partly replaced by one or more metals 
of the 3rd group Also graphite or similar substance can be added In fine dispersion 
To the melted Cu or its alloys with the metals of the 3rd group are added first Sn. then 
Sb and Pb, the liquid mist is cooled with stimng, graphite is added; and finalty 
the alloy is solidified 

Aluminum alloys. II J Garrard Bnt 338,923, May 30, 1929 Intheprodue 
tion of an A1 alloy contg Zn and Mg, with or without Bi, a preliminary alloy of part of 
the A1 with the Zn and Mg is added to the remainder of the A), and the Bi if used, is 
subsequently added Various details of proportions and procedure are given 

Aluminum alloys. O Ramps Bnt. 339 4C9, Nov. 25. 1929 Alloys are formed 
of A1 together with Ni 0 3-1 5 Th 0 05-0 9. Mn 0 4-0 8 and up to 6 8% of a Cu Ce 
alloy contg 90% Cu The alloy is quenched from 480-535* to room temp in 8 BaCl, 
bath and reheated to 50-300° 

Protecting aluminum alloys. Aladar Pact Fr 695,155, Aug 14, 1929 A! 
alloys are protected by colored layers obtained by treating the alloys In alk solns of 
chromates or dichromates contg not more than 0 25% by svt of dichromates ealed 
8S and at ,cast 1 5 % of alk substance ealed as Na,CO. 

Alloys of iron and aluminum. British 8c Dominions Feralloy, Ltd , and J 3V 
Bamppyldp Bnt. 338.688, Oct 21, 1929 In malting or remclting alloys of Fe and 
, • fluorspar or SiT, is added Vanous details and modifications of procedure are 
desenbed 

bon alloys. Ferranti, Ltd Ger 515,700, July 11, 1925 An elastic alloy 
fwe for low frequency windings of telephones consists of Fe 60 5. Ni 25 99 
Cr 11 60 W 1 6 and C 0 36% 

£° n * u °ys hardened by mtridation. H A. db Fries (to Nitralloy, Ltd ) Bnt 
338.655, Oct 9, 1928 Alloys suitable for hardening by rutndation (suitably as de 
sor^d in Bnt. »4 «0. C. A. 16, 1738) contain Fe together with C 0 05-2, Al 2 1-6% 
*“• l a J®** 1 0 2-8% of one or more of the elements Si. Mn, Ni, Cr, Cu, Mo, W.V.Ti 

ZLVJ C omtent being about one third the Al content and the Si content not ex 
eeedmg the Al content) 

Acid-resistant iron alloy. V. F. Donat and K. V. Vladuotov. Russ. appl 
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31,146. Auz 9. 1923 Ac acd resistant alloy is prepd. from a 70-80% ferrosilicon and a 
60-70% ferrochroraium and non scrap proportions to yield about 18% Si and 2-3% 
Cr in the alloy Cast iron melted in another furnace is then added to the above aUor 
Iren and its alloys for chemical apparatus. I. G Farbenjnd. A.-G Fr. 37,362, 
Au Z 23, 1929 See Bnt. 334.926 (C A. 25, 1213). 

Copper alloys. G 11 Whiteman and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd 
Bnt 338 676, Oct. 14, 1929 Alloys suitable for tubes contain Cu together with N» 
30 and 4% or less (suitably 2 5%) of Cr Some mention is also made of the use of 
larger proportions of Cr . 

Copper-* i ton a m alloys. Auda> Pact. Ger 515.805, Dec. 4. 1927. See Bnt 
318,802 (C A 24,2121) 

bead alloys for bearmgs, etc. Metallges. A.-G Ger 518,395, May 19, 1927 
Li 0 03-0 05. Na 0 58-0 66, Ca 0 65-0 73, and A1 less than 0-2%, the remainder being Pb 
Acetylene. I G Farbenind A -G Ger 515,916, Aug 12. 1927 C,H, for 
autogenous welding is stored and shipped in pressed solid form. 

Autogenous welding. I. F K cu a rzhevs Krt. Russ appL 49,743, June 21, 1929 
An explosive gas tout, is admitted into the burner simultaneously with acetylene. 

We I dmg composition. John A. Healy U S 1 796.329. March 17 A compn 
suitable for use in welding cutting tips to shanks co m prises fused borax 20, ferro-Mn 60 
ferT0-Si 10 parts, together with high speed steel filings. 

Solder. Wilhelm Recss. Fr 37.159. June 28. 1929 Addn. to 645.549 (C. A 
23, 1866) The solder described in the prior case is used for soldering steel. Fe, Co, etc 
Treating flux-cored solder. Perry C Rifley (to K ester Solder Co.) U. S 
1,796,163. March 10 To prevent leakage of flux in storage, solder having a liquid 
flux core is subjected to a temp higher than that to wh eh the solder will normally 1 m 
exposed prior to actual use. to effect an expansion of the liquid flux, and the ends of a 
strand of the solder are sealed while the hqind flux is in the expanded condition App 
is described. 

Soldenng flux. Dana W Bowers <49% to Charles T Asbory) U. S. 1,797,124, 
March 17. Beeswax 6-10, oleic aed 25-40 and Ag oxide 1-3 parts are nsed with a 
quantity of finely granulated solder about equal to the other ingredients. 

Electrical resistance heating device suitable for use in soldering irons, pipes, etc. 
Edwts L. Wiegano. U. S 1,795.628, March 10. Structural features 
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Recent advances in science: organic cnemistry. J N E Day Science Progress 
25, 389-92(1931) — A review is given of recent work in org chem. J. S. K. 

Oxidation of methane. L The homogeneous oxidation of methane trader ordinary 
pressure. Kiyoshi Yostocawa. Bull Inst Pkys Chem. Research (Tokyo) 10, No 3, 
251-5(1931) (A Jj/rarts 30-l(in English), published srtlh Sri. Papers Inst. Phys. Chem 
Research (Tokyo) 15, Nos 289-91) — til, is oxidized in the presence of air at 600“ 
to CO, CO,. CHAD and HCOjH At 700’ H, fa formed, HNO, promotes the start of 
the reaction to 500’, yielding more CH,0 PbEt, has the opposite effect. The reaction 
is a homogeneous gas reaction of the chain type. Alfred Burger 

The reaction of methane and lower homologs with carbon monoxide and dioxide 
at various catalysts. Franz Fischer and Herbert Bahx. Ges Abkandl. Kenntms 
Kohle 8, 279-81. Chem. Zentr 1930, I, 31 — A repetition of Berthelot’s erpt_, in which 
C,H« was formed on conducting 1 voL CO and 2 vols CH« through a glowing glass tube 
filled with pumice, yielded the same phenomenon. It was impossible to identify the 
hydrocarbon on account of the small quantity obtained. In another expt. F. and B 
conducted the samenuxt. of CH, and CO over various catalysts at different temps 
CO was decompd with formation of CO,, and CR, dissoed partly into C and H, but a 
reaction between CH, and CO was scarcely detectable When the waste gas from a 
catalyst for the synthesis of mineral oil was conducted over metallic sponge Fe at 900*. 
the greatest part of the CO, was reduced to CO; gasol. heavy hydrocarbons and a 
fraction of H disappeared, and a large quantity of water was formed. G Schwoch 

The decomposition of methane at various temperatures at various catalysts. 
Franz Fischer and Herbert Bahr. Get. Abhandl. Kenntnis Kohle 8, 27-94- Chem 
aZecr ^22?l 31 - — a gas mixt rich in CH< (natural gas from Altengamme with 
yz.5 ,0 CH,) was conducted through a heated quartz tube or through a he3ted porcelain 
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b CO 0-04®, 02 00139. dj* 08901. 81 G%; III, b 53 0-10*. d° 09119. «!{• 0 80 IS, 
88 6%; IV, b 67 8-82*, dj 00121, dJ’OSOJO. 85 2%. V, b 01 2-1 0*. i!®0 OOS1, 
dl* 0 8912. 79 8% A 1 Htnnk 

Aliphatic diato compounds. II. Alktandtr ScitfWniRG and Tii Stolit 
(ik part with J Tsciiolakopf and H Wilini'r) Ber 63 D, 3102-10(1030); cf 
C A 25. 931 — ClltN* itself reacts with aol s «lfur chlorides like diarjldiazomctlnnrs 
to Rive hemimcrc3ptolc halides CHiN, + USX ■ CII»(SR)X (I) or 1CII,(SR))X 
4 - N, (II) The aromatic liemimcrcaptolc halides form mercaptolcs w tth mcrcaptans and 
gne free” radicals with Hg and other heavy metals In C«H* they react instantane- 
ously with IIzOAg to give R«C(SR')OBz. the rapidity of the reaction makes it probable 
that the structure it must tic considered along with I. With H»0 they give the corre 
spondmg ketone and mcrcaptolc, probably through the hcmimcrcaptnlc, RiC(SR )OII 
With Nil, in C«H» they do not give the expected R,C(SR')NII, (which is probably 
an intermediate product) but the mrrcaptole ami ketone imidc It had been found 
that diary I thioketoncs react with 1 mol of certain morg metal compds. and it had 
been concluded that the products are mol compds (t ( . RiC S HgCIi). Tim 
investigation has licen concluded and the results are reported here 1'ccauw the** products 
arc now thought to be complexes and very closely related to the aromatic hcnumcr- 
captolc halides A systematic study of the action of aromatic thioketoncs on HgCIt. 
HgBr,. AgNOt and AgC10,has shown that reaction takes place In every ease, although 
the products cannot always be obtained in cryst form, anil sometimes, although cryst , 
they decomp so rapidly that they cannot be isolated in analytically pure form The* 
following complex compds , however, were obtained in cryst , analytically pure form 
[R,C(SHgCl)]C! R - cMeOC.H,. red, p-McOC.H., orange |R,C(SngIlr)]nr 
R ~ p-MeOCrll.. orange, p-l tOC«lI«. orange, 3.4-McO(PtO)C»Hi ( orange (O- 
(C.II,)iC(SAg))C10. blood red |0(C«ll,),C(Sll S a))a, orange Tlic color of these 
compds is in every case lighter than that of the tluoketones from which they arc dimed, 
probably because of the disappearance of the C S group Some of the compds an 
quantitatively converted into the thioketones by covering them with 111,0 and shaking 
out with oq KI, this is explained by assuming in the Ct,0 phase the cqml tluokctone 
4- HgCl, = complex compd .which ,s disturbed by the oq KI A continuation of the 
study ol the action of diaryldiazomcthanes on nromatic disulfides lias shown tint, 
the formation of mercaptolcs in this way is also a gem ml reaction, although it is of 
significance os a method of prepn. only for asytn mercaptolcs which, for some reason 
or other, cannot be prepd. by other methods, and in connection with the study of the 
reaction mechanism. Dtasothioxanlhene, S(C,U«),CN, (I), was obtained from thin- 
xanthvone, S(C,ll,)tCS (II), by con version with N,ll* into the ltydraionc and oxidation 
of the latter with IlgO or treatment with S(C,Hi)tCCIi Attempts to prep, diazo- 
xanthene (III) in the same way were unsuccessful, the 0(C«1I«)C NNIti was unchanged 
by yellow HgO in the cold, and on heating there was obtained the kctaiine, (0(C«U,V 
C N-], (IV), the dccompn product of the intermediate IU. IV is al-o obtained from 
the hydrazone and 0(C,ll«)iCCIi Chromonc hydrazone could likewise not tie con- 
verted into the diato compd. (o-Mbof>Ji<njfmtTcaf>[o)cMoromtflionz, from 0,NC,!l,- 
SC1 and CHiN, in EtjO, yellow, m. around 95*. shows green halochromism with red 
fluorescence in coned H»SO ( , the soln soon becoming brown. Dtphenyl(o-ntiropUen\l* 
tnma£to)&romonwthane, from 0,NC,U,SBr and Ph,CN», red-brown, m. about 10S* , 
fumes in the air (HRr) and gradually becomes smeary. Dit>henyl(p-chlcro-o-nitro- 
pherty! mcrcapto'ichlcromethi ne, yellow, m. 121°, evolves I IC1 on long standing fn moist 
air. l'hphtnyl{phenylmercapto)rntlhyl benzoale, from Ph»(PhS)CCl and AgOllt in 
Et,0. m 148-9*. shows red-yellow halochrombm in coned. IIjSO, DiphertyHn- 
mtrophenytmercapto)methyl benzoale (4 5 g from 4 g of the chloride), faintly yellow, 
m 132°, shows Ted orange halochromism in coned ll,SO, Dtphenylene(phen\l- 
•»ercapio)methyl benzoate (2 g from 4 g (C.IIi),C(SPh)CI), faintly yellow, m. around 
Id.. . Shows yellow-brown halochromism With coned If,SO». Dtphen\l{phen\lmercopto)‘ 
{o nils ophenylmcr to pto) methane (0 1 g from 6 g O.NC.lbSSpfi and 1’hjCN, refluxed 
W Bh-p-naphthyhUphenylmeTMptomethane, from (Ci,lI,),CN, 
and rhi-S,, m ICO , shows deep red halochromism and splits oil PhSII in coned HiSO. 
The mercaptole could not be isolated from the products of the reaction of (6-MeC,U«)i- 
CN, with 1’hjS, and of Ph,N, with (p-MeC«II,),S, but that it was formed was indicated 
om® 6 , ,lmt afterremoval of the lcctazine the residual products turned blue at about 
, and m coned 1I,S0« showed halochromism and split off PhSH and MeC,H,SII 
L BP i'oo™ "f hydrazone, from xanthione and NtII,.If,0 in abs ale. light yellow' 
to. 128-30 , sol. m coned. H|SO, with light yellow color. Ketaune (IV), red-yellow*, 
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m 283*. so! in coned H«SOt with orange yellow color Tktoxanthont hyirtuone, 
villowish ni 115*. sol in coned H,SOi with orange-red color. I, green, m. 10 j >. sol 
m ether, petroleum ether and C«1I» with violet color and green fluorescence, in IIiSU* 
with orange red color Thoxanthone krlaztne, from the hjdrazone with SfCsIUfiCUt 
in C*H» y i How red m 28-1*. sol in H,SO, with bright red color. Chromone hyiratant. 
m <1(1* was obtained in 4 5 g >u.lil from 5 g chromone with Kill* HiO in ale. am in 
80% yield from 4 thiochromone C.A. R 

n-Butyl ester of phosphoric acid. A Arm-zov and 1 Abduzova /. auzj 
ph>< them <?««■ 62, 1533-6(1030) —By acting with PCI, on BuONa was obtained 
tri Bu phosphite l’(OBu)i (I) identical with the product prepd by MilobedrU ana 
Saclmowshi (C A 13, 2S65) by the interaction of BuOU. PCI. and CiIfiN. The 
action of llul on 1 gives the isomeric di Bu butanephosphonate. BuPO(Onu)i. (II). which 
when sapond with HCI produces butanepbosphomc acid, (III) Exptl part — 'lint 
was pupil BuONa by heating on the water bath 050 g of freshly distd. *i-BuOH, b 
117° with 70 g o( metallic Na then, while cooling, were added EtjO and PCli. the 
I t,0 was cupelled, and the reaction product on distn gave at 0 tnm and ISO* (temp of 
glycerol bath) 174 g (686%) of crude I. Close fractionation lictnt impossible, the 
fraction bi 116-39* (97 g ) was added to 4 5 g of Na wire suspended in drv CtiO, then 
heated 1 hr on the water lath, poured ofl from unchanged Na. and redistil , producing 
27 6% of I b, 119 5-20*. dg 09309. dj’ 09201. In the distg flash there remained 
P{OBu)ONa When 1 28 g of Br is added to 2 g of I and then distd there is obtained 
1 S3 g (91 5%) of CsHiBr. b 98* The isomerization of I to II Is effected on heating 
8 brs at 15O-4-0* tn a scaled tube a mist of 20 g of I and 12 g of freshly distd Bui 
(b 129-31*), the reaction product on redistg gives 11.80* g of II, bn 150-51 . d„ 
0 9631, dJ T 0 9320, colorless and odorless liquid II is sapond to III on heating 5 hrs 
at 170* in n sealed tube a mist of 6.3 g of II and 2 vols of HCI (1 1), the upper layer 
of BuCI, in theoretical yield, was sepd , and the aq soln was repeatedly evapd with 
11,0 on a water bath, the heavy mass was treated with HiO. the sepd crystals filtered 
off. boiled in HiO with animal charcoal, filtered and evapd to dryness; yield of crude 
III3 55g.ni 89-99*, recrystd from bgroin and dried over IltSOi it m 101-3 , the 
acid is dibasic. CitAS Blanc 

2-Methyl-2-buten-4-aL F G Tuareg, L. Ehtbl and K. LOwevberg Brr 
64B, 30-4(1931), cf C A. 24, E95— In connection with the building up of tcrpene-like 
substances with open and closed chains it was of interest to prep and characterize 
- methyl 2 bulen-4-al (I) In a note on the rearrangement of tertiary acetyleneearbmols 
with HCOtll, Rupe and Kambli (C A. 20, 3443) state that dimethylethinylcarbmol 
gives in poor yield "isopropylidenacetaldchyde” (I), the m p of whose scmicarbaione 
is given as 244* m Engl pat. 267,954 In agreement with them, the authors find that 
this method is ill adapted to the prepn of I; after short heating of the carbmol with 
HCOjlI there is obtained a small amount of a C'O eompd whose semicarbazonc, 
however, m 221-2° and p-nitrophenylhydrazone m 101-2*. After other methods 
of prepg 1 from Mc.CO bad faded, the following method was devised is°- 
AmOH — ► Me.CHCH.CHO — >■ Me,C!ICHBrCH(OCt), (II) — *- MeiC CH- 
CH(OEt). — *- MejC CHCIIO (I) The use of fermentation amyl ale as the starting 
material has the disadvantage that the MejClIClI,CHO is accompanied by the isomeric 
EtCHMeCHO, which, however, is removed in the last step of the above reaction 
it is probably present as EtC( CH,)CHO in the first runnings of the fractionated crude 
B "Ihe CVHtCHO, b 90-2*, [a|" 5 5® (and therefore contg about 75% MeiCIICHr 
CIIO) in CIlClj at — 25® slowly treated with Br in the light of an Osram lamp and then 
with abs EtOH gave 75% of the II, b,. 83-9*. dj° 1 1772, n'2 1 4489. which, heated 
* to* ln N with fused KOH yielded 65-70% of the ruthylbuUnal it Et acetal, bn 
> d, 0 8555, n’p 1 4201, decolorizes only about 0 1 of the died amt. of Br w 
CHC1.. a slight excess quickly givmg a dark green color changing to blood red on 
rnrfeii Br water is also decolorized but without the play of colors; anhyd 

tCOiH)j gives a grass-green color and changes the acetal into a viscous liquid con 
verted by heating into a brittle amber like resin insol in the ordinary org solvents 
but swelling markedly under C«H«. Hydrolysis of 53 g of the acetal with cold satd 
K' ves , 5 8 b « 26-8*, b 77-80". ot an unsatd. aldehyde, probably EtC- 
LVnVP 10 { A enla srbaione, m 183-t*, p-ntlrobhenylhydratone. golden yellow, m. 
141-2 ). and 18 g of I, b., 62-3®, bn. 132-3®, di® 0.8722. n'2 1 4520, is easily auto- 
mudmable but stable for a long time in sealed vessels; sem,carba:one. m. 221-2*. P 
nxtrophenythydeazone. violet red, m 161-2*. Hydrogenation of I with Pd-CaCOi 
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Absorption and reactivity of the ketone group. Mas. Rajlart-Lucas avd Mme 
Brozau. Compt. rend. 192, 427-9(1931) —Variations in the chem activity of the 
hexaalkyl-substituted ketones can be explained by the rate of absorption of ultra 
violet light. This is due to a mutual influence between the alkyl radicals present and 
the ketone group , . Jv^-tVS ^ ,nTE 

Catalytic hydrogenation of axmes. V. Hydrogenation of ketazines. Determina- 
tion of affini ty capacities of methyl and ethyl groups. K A Taipai.e and P V Usa 
chey. J. Russ Rhys -Chan Soc 62, 1241-58(1930). cf. C A 20, 32S2 —The speed 
of the reaction of catalytic hydrogenation of aldazines makes possible an estimation 
of the relative consumption of affinity by various radicals at the C atom in the azi 
methylene grouping of aldazines (C A 10, 3478). If the affinity capacity of the Me 
group is 100, the relative values of the affin ity capacity of hydrocarbon radicals 
and the H atom for this C atom can be deduced, as follows H 12, Me 100, Et 135. 
Pr 200, iso- IT 555, iso-Bu 700, Ph COO Other investigators, detg the affinity capacitj 
of radicals in relation to C, found that the Me group absorbs a greater amt of affinity 
than the Et group Therefore it is desirable to compare the affinity capacities of Me 
and Et groups in another example than that previously obtained by hydrogenation 
o! the aldazines of AcH and PrH The following ketaztnes are considered bis(di 
raethyl)azimethylene, Me,C NN CMe* (1), bis(methylethyl)azimethylene, (O), bis 
(diethyl)azimethylene, (HI) From the speed of hydrogenation of I and II, and of II 
and III, we are able to study the different influences of Me and Et groups on the 
speed of addn of H to the azimetbylene gToup >C NN C<, and from that of I and 
HI the difference in the influence of 2 Me and 2 Et groups, the resulting relations of 
speeds of hydrogenation enabling us to make an estimate of the rtlatn e values of affinity 
capacities of these 2 radicals The expts show that the speeds of h> drogenation 
of H and I in the presence of Pt black are to each other as \ to 1.3. those of III and II 
as 1 to 1.7, and those of III and I as l to 2.G, s e , an azimethylene group joined with Et 
groups combines with II less readily than the one joined with Me groups Considering that 
the speed of hydrogenation of a double bond depends on the magnitude of the residual 
affinity of the atoms constituting this bond, and that the magnitude of the residual affin- 
ity in turn depends on the degree of consumption of the affinity by the radicals 
combined with these atoms, the conclusion is made that the Et group possesses a higher 
affinity capacity than the Me group Having previously assumed the affinity capacity 
of Me as 100, that of Et then is 140, which corresponds with the value of 135 
derived from the speeds of hydrogenation of the aldazines (cf. Kmdler, C. A. 21, 1453) 
The catalytic hydrogenation of ketazines led also to investigation of the properties of 
the fatty hydrazo compels, formed in the reaction The properties of hydrazo compels 
depend on the sue and structure of the radicals attached to the hydrazo group, which 
influence its reactivity, and are noticeable in their basicity, the reactivity of the If of 
the unino group, and, probably, in the stability of the hydrazo grouping against decompn 
into amines by further addn of H. T. (C A. 18, 3049) has shown that (NHCHMe,)i, 
obtained by hydrogenation of I, possesses a considerably lower basicity than (NHMt),, 
(NHEt)i, (NHPr)i and (NHCH.CHMe,),. The (NHCHMe,), forms a di-HCI salt, 
which, however, easily loses 1 HC1, moreover, only the II of 1 iraino group is capable of 
reacting, giving jnonomtro, mono-Bz denvs and the corresponding denvs. of (NHi)iCO 
and (NH«)iCS, while the other above named hydrazo cotnpds give disubstituted derivs 
Hydrsxo-a methylpropane (IV) and hydrazo-o-ethyfpropane (V) obtained, resp , from II 
and HI, behave also like (NHCHMei)i. Their di-HCI salts are even less stable: the 
stability decreasing with the increasing wt. of the radicals. The more affinity is con- 
sumed by the radicals from the hydrazo group, the less of the residual affinity remains 
v> ith the latter, the lower it seems, is its basicity, and also the lower is the stability 
possessed by the HC1 salts. The hydrazines also form only mono-substitution prod- 
ucts with BzCl and PhNCS- IV and V and their homologs are very readily oxidized in 
the air, forming azo compds , which are isoniertzed with acids and alkalies to hydrazones, 
and the latter are decompd. with acids into ketones and primary hydrazines. The hy- 
drogenation of ketazines in AciO proceeds differently than in other solvents. After addn 
of 1 mol- of H as in the case of AcOH. the addn of the next mol of H is very slow. 
This is explained from a study of the hydrogenation of II, by assuming that the azo 
compd, formed in the first phase of the reaction is isomerued to the hydrazeme, which 
is readily acetylated. and the Ac deriv. of the hydrazone under the influence of the Ac 
ST j U ?. Is .t mor li dlfl ‘ cultly hydrogenated than the free hydrazone or the azocompd. (Skita 
and Rolfes, C. A . 14, 3667). Exptl. part — The ketazines were prepd. by the known 
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methods (K and C.C A IS, 2879) 1 bm 131-3*. b„ 38*. d’ 9 0 8389, «» I 45318, 

caled MRp 30 It, found MR* 30 10 II bm 171-2*. !*,« 72*. d” 0 RIOt. «’ D 9 1 4511, 
died MRd 45 30 found MRd 45 27 III bm 190-7*. b rt I If) 5-1 1 *, b„ 82*. dj° 0.8119. 

1 4074 cnlcd MR 0 54 58. found MRd 51 41 Tor the method of hydrogenation 
see C A 20, 3282 Results of hydrogenation 1 adds II 1 .3 times more readily than II, 
11 1 5 times more readily than III. The products ol hydrogenation of the ketarmes 
wire isolated from ale either by drying the filtrate with K,CO, and then redistg in II, 

< r by satg the filtrate with HCt, whereby 00-70% of the mono IICl salt of the hy- 
drazine is ppld The mother liquor evapd in xncun deposits the di IICl salt eon 
taminatcd with ammo-IICl The hydrogenation in AcOll produces a 100% yield 
with no formation of amines (C A 17, 3015) IV b„. 1G8 5-9*, b,,. 100-1*. dj 0.8214, 
d 9 (l R()V1 n J n 1 4283 died MRd 40 23. found MRd 40 03 The di IICl salt, loses 
I IICl in the air or HiO giving the mono- HC1 salt, m 147*. Diisobiitylsemicar- 
lundi. NlliCON(C«Ht)NII(C«lIi), obtained by the action of 1 5 moll of coned. 
KCN on 1 mol of the IICl salt, m 48-9* Dnsobutyl-4 phenjlthiosemicarbazide, 
rhNHChN{C*II»)MIC«II», prepd by mixing 1 mol of the base with 1 (or 2) mols 
of 1’hNCN, evapg and filtering, m 78-8 5* Azo- a mcthylpropane (VI) was prepd 
by adding the died amt ofllgOto75g of IV in FtjO, while cooling; after 21 hrs 
standing the mass was heated on the water bath, filtered, dned with DaO, the EtiO 
«. spelled and rcdistd , yielding 5 2 g (70%), b-,« 140-1* It is also prepd by adding 
3 5 g of NaNO, in 11,0 to 0 g of the HQ salt of IV in H,0. then a few drops of AcOH 
is added, allowed to stand 24 hrs , neutralized with Ka,CO,. estd. with EtjO, dned 
w ith RiCOi. b, 31*. dg 0 7004 d}° 0 7748. dj? 0 7757. n” 1 4127, MRd (ealed ) 45 81. 
MRd (found) 45 72 The isomerization of VI to the hydrazone was earned out by 
rt fluxing 3 hrs with KaOII, fractionating, taking up the part b 155-G4* in Et,0 and 
satg with IICl, giving about 50% of isobutylhydrazine 2 IICl. which heated i* tatuo 
at 60* goes over to the mono-llCl salt. Dibcnzoyhsobutylhydraxine. C,H*N,IIBxj. 
prepd by refluxing several hrs on the water bath a mixt of 3 g. of VI in CJ1*. 4 g of 
ItzCl and some calcined Na,CO>, m 1G9-70*. Isobutylsemicarbazide, NHiCO N- 
IC«1I,)NH» was obtained by heating in a water bath a mixt of the hydrazine-IICI 
with KCN in soln , extg with C.H., m 07 5-8*. V, obtained by hydrogenation of 
HI, bm 193-3 5*. d} 9 0S210, n*2 1 43SS. IlRp (ealed ) 55 51, MRd (found) 5516 
The di IICl salt crystallizes with 1 11,0. the mono-HCl salt is prepd from the di IICl 
salt on warming Benzoyldiamylhydrazme, AmNBzNIIAm, was obtained by beating 
the mono-llCl salt of the base with BzCI and dry Na.CO, in C*!l«. b,, 1W-5*. Di 
amylscmicarbazide, KHjCONAmNHAm, prepd. by the action of KCN on the HC1 
salt of the base, m 57-57 5° Azo-a-ethylpropane. obtained by oxidation of the bydr 
?«>, wmpd with HgO in Et,0, bm 182*. b„ 70* Amylhydrazine 2 IICl. Et,CH- 
IslINH, 2IIC1, was obtained by the action of HC1 on the azo compd or hydrazone in 
I tiO, the mono HC1 salt is formed on heating the di HCI salt at GO-70*. Dibenzoyl 
amylbydrazme, Et,CHNH,Bz,. prepd by heating the azo compd in Et.O with an excess 
ofBtCl.m 199 5-200* Amylsemicnrbazide, MI, CONAmNII,. prepd from a coned 
soln ol llCU-alt of the primary hydrazine on heating with an excess of KCN, m 107-8 • 
, _ , Cras. Blanc 

w P ro Py' ene Elycol. A Dewael. Bull toe ehim Belt 39, 

3 '5-401(103°) The following new compds have been prepd CH,ClCH(OMe)Me. 
obtained by methylation of CH,ClCH(OH)Me (I) with Me,SO,. b 103-4*. dj 9 1 009 
" “ 141372 CH,ClCH(OEt)Me. prepd by ethylation of 1 wuth Et«SO», b 117*. 
d, 099G5, n £ 141902 The dehydration of 1 by II, SO, gives (CH,ClCHMe),0 
b 7n 187-8°, dj° 1 103. n 2 S 1 45046, which reacts with KOAc and IlOAc to give (CHM* 
CH,OAc)A b™, 248°, d? 1050, n a £ 1 42G54 EtOCH,CH(OH)Me, obtained from 
ale and propylene oxide with 2 drops of H,SO,. b 136°, dj 9 0 9028, n 2 g 1 4 EtOCHr 
CHMeOAc b 158-60°, d} 9 0 9461. n’S 1 409C8 CH,(OH)CIl(OEt)Me. obtained 
' r ° m * togh the acetm, b,„ 140-1*. dj° 09044, n’ D 9 CII,(OMe)CH(OH)Me b 
, 1 i"J • 0 9260, n“ 1 40696. is obtained from MeOH and propylene oxide, with 

™^\,, Me0CIIlCH (° Ac ) Me h»B 147*. dj° 0 9709, n 5 2 140449 MetCHOCHr 
CH(OIl)Me. bm 142-3*. d« 0 9059 The condensation of HOCHjCHClMe and 
« 0X1,36 Wlth H *S°* gives MeCHClCH,OCH t CH(OH)Me. bm 204-5°. d, 
1059 CH,(OCOPr)CHCIMe b, u 184°, df 1 031, n*2 1 42875. AcOCH,CH(OAc)Me 
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bit, 190-1°, d J o 1 059, n’p 1 4173. treated with HC1 gives a mut. of ClCH,CH(OH)Me 
(preponderant) and CH,(OH)CHClMe while HBr gives a mut. of the 2 corresponding 
Br den vs A L. Henne 

Ether-Uke compounds. IQ. Polyether adds of the type R.0 .(CH,.C H,.0 ) „- 
CHjCOiH. M H Palomaa and T A SirroNgN Ber 63B, 3117-20(1930); cf. 
C A 13, 2803 — The mono- and di-ether acids of the above type (n — 1 and 2) are 
readily obtained by converting the com “alkylglycols” and "alkylpolyglycols" into the 
corresponding Na alcoholates, adding GCH,CO,ll and liberating the acids from the 
resulting Na salts The Na alcoholates are very sol. in ether or the corresponding 
ether ale and on evapn of the solvent yield crystals which have not yet been investi- 
gated The poly-ether acids are also relatively easily sol in 11,0 and their extn. (es- 
jiecially of the MeO den vs ) from H,0 with ether is a time-consuming operation. The 
MeO compds exchange the Me for II with III (ff-Jlfethoxyelhoxy)acetic acid (yield, 
80%, based on the CIClitCOiH), thick oil miscible with water in all proportions, b, 
121-2°, d*i 1 1031. n 1 43375. 1 43592, 1 44129. 1 44550 at 20° for a, D, 0 and y\ Et 
ester from the acid in abs ale with CuSO, and a few drops coned ll,SO». miscible 
with water in all proportions, b,. 90°. dj 3 1 0309. n 1 41097, 1 41908, 1.42412, 1 42830 
(0 Ethoxyethoxy)acetic acid, b, 123-0°, d’ a 1 1103, n 1 43349, 1 43572. 1 44100, 1 44534 
(f}-Propoxyethoxy)acettc acid (from elhylen glycol mono-Pr ether, b 150-0 5°, d’ 3 0 9100). 
b, 131", dj° 107415, * 143432. 143G52, 144180. 144004 (P-Butoxyelhoxy)acetic 
acid (from redistd com "butylglycol," b»i 10S-0°, b, 50°, dj° 0 9015, » 141711, 
1 4 1980, 1.42493, 1 42901), miscible with water, b, 141°. dj 3 1 04035. n 1 43G05, 1.43823. 
I 44300, 1 44797 Repeatedly refractionated MeOCHiCH t OCH,CHiOH (com "methyl 
polyglycol”), b, 05°, dj° 1 02695, 1 42475, 1 42080, 1 43197, 1 43G20, gave 
methoxyethoxy)ethoxy\acelic act d, misable with water, b» 155-0°, dj° 1 1492, tt 144351. 
1 44575. 1.45112, 1 45553 C. A. R. 

Itacomc anhydnde and itacomc acid R L Shriner, S G Ford and L J Roll. 
Org. Syntheses 11, 70-2(1931) — Heating citnc acid until it melts and then rapidly 
distg gives 37-47% of itacomc anhydnde, the free acid is obtained by refluxing with 
H,0 for 1 hr. C. J. West 

Resolution of synthetically prepared isoleucme into its four optically active com- 
ponents, namely l- and d-isoleucme and d- and f-alloisoleucme. Emil Adderhaldbn 
and Walthbr Zeiss et Z. physiol Chem 195, 121-31(1931). — Isoleucine, EtCHMe- 
CH(NH,)CO,H. contains 2 asyra. carbons, and its synthetic prepn. should therefore 
consist of 2 pairs of optical isomers The 2nd pair has hitherto been overlooked 
Isoleucme was prepd by the previously described method (C A. 4, 172) in which 
EtCHMeCHBrCOiH is animated with NIL,OH The sepn. of the isomenc pairs was 
effected by repeated pptn of the aq solo, by EtOH in which d I- isoleucme is insol , 
and recovery of (U-alloleucane from the mother liquor by distn. of the Et ester and sapon, 
of the distillate by boiling with 11,0 Sepn. of the optical isomers was effected by con- 
verting the di-mut. into the formyl denv. and crystg the brucine salt of the latter. 
The properties of the 4 individual isomers and their HCO, PhSO,, PhNCO and a- 
CuHrNCO denvs are described. l-Isoleucine m 285-0 (decompn ). (<i] J b in 11,0 
107°. in 20% IICI 40.8“; 1-alloisoUuctne m 278' (decompn). [a)” in H,0 14 0°, 
in 20%, HC1 38 1°; d-tsoleuctne. m. 283-4° (decompn ), [a] s £ in 11,0 —10 7°, in 20% 
HC1 — 41 6°; d-alloisoleucine, m. 274-5° (decompn ), [a] Ja m 11,0 — 14 2°, in 20% 
HC1 38 0°; formyld-isoUucme, m 155°, [or) 2 ,? in EtOH 26 0°; formyl4-ollotsoleucine 
m. 120°, (a]*B in EtOH 242°, formyl-d-tsoleucine, m. 150°, (a]” in EtOH — 20 8°; 
formy 1-d-aUoisoUuctnc, m 120”, in EtOH —25 2°; benzenestdfonyl-lasoleucine 
m 153°, [«1 3 b in N NaOH —14 4°, in EtOH 25 3°; benzenesulfonyUl-alloisoleucine , 
m 147-8°, [oil” in EtOH 30 7°; bcnzenesulfonyl-d-isoleuctne, m. 153—4°, [a] 2 p in N 
NaOH 142°, in EtOH — 25 5°, benzenesulfonyl-d-alloisoleuctne, m. 147-8°, (a]” 
m EtOH — 307°; l-isoleucine phenyl isocyanate denv, m. 121°, [a]p m N NaOH 
14 9°, in EtOH 37 5°; l-allotsoleucine phenyl isocyanate denv , m. 151°, [a]” in NaOH 
16 9°, in EtOH 30 8°; d-tsoleuctne phenyl isocyanate denv , m. 119-21°, (a]” in NaOH 
EtOH — 363°; d-alloisoleucine phenyl isocyanate denv., m. 151®, ft*l Ja in 
, 16 8°, in EtOH — 30 0”; Uisoleucinc a-na'phthyl isocyanate deriv , m. 178-9°. 

1<*1 „ m EtOH 30 1°; L-alloisoleuctne a-naphthyl isocyanate denv , m 165-6°. [ a ]“ 
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1 htOH 251*. d-tnUi^int a-MfWijt t r*ya*He dtnr . m 177-8*. [«1V In EtOII 
j«>o' d-a!J^s"Uunne tt-> uphikrt imoMmle dertt. m. 163*, {o|” in EtOH —255* 

I- ~rm\t-dl tsileuatt ci 133-1*, fcrn\l-dl-c!L'isclfvcinr, m 117— S*; and <£I-ci.'otj»- 
ft rster b„ 'O -S* (7-S* lcmrr than the recorded b p of dl isoleuciae Tt ester) 

A.W. Dox 

Act, on of thienyl chloride oa rone indie acids. \V H \Va**ev avt> R A. Bticcs. 
p„ MB. 2l>-olHl«tl) — Bv the action of l*Cl» on HO,CCONHPb A«ehan obtained 
CICOCONHPh which on heating rradfly lost IIC1 and CO and yielded about 85% 
1 hNCO He suggested that oxaul (I) was possibly an intermediate product, but the 
properties cl l we so characteristic that it could not has e escaped detection if it had 
been formed moreover, it is not affected bv PCl^ In attempting to prep PhNCO 
by this method but with bOClj instead of PCI, W and D obtained 1 instead of rhNCO. 
and they found that a no of other andic acids react in the same way with SOC1, The 
iimU were obtained bj refluxing the amlic acid with 8 parts SOC1, in an all gtass app 
until the evolution of 1IC1 and bO, ceased, distg off the excess of bOCl, washing with 
petroleum ether (dried os-er Na) or CUH*. extg the last traces of amlic acid with boiling 
11,0 and cryslg from an appropriate solvent. I, crystd. from I’hNO,. does cot m. 
33>*. mcil wt in boiling ThNO, 154 4. unchanged by most dil or coned , hot or cold 
m m eml acids but so! in hot coned JljSO, with decorapn into PhNHi. CO and COi. 
decompd by hot NaOH with evolution of a ThNC odor, converted by boding Ba- 
(01 Hi into FhNH, and (CO,)iBa. by ale. NH, in sealed tubes into (COXHrb)t and 
(CONll,3, and by excess of boiling ThNll, into (CONllPh), ifalxiuatl, light yellow, 
m 249*. similarly obtained from HO,CCH, CONllPh, is apparently rot affected by 
coned UNO, or II Cl, decompd by bot coned 11^0, into I’hNH,, CO, and AeOH. 
converted by ale. Nil, in scaled tubes into CI1,(C0NHI h), and CH,(COXH,)» and by 
boding NaOH into rhXH, and CH,(CO-Na), la the same way were prepd sucrxaand. 
m 15o*. tiutiraml, does not m 320* (possibly a polymer of Bad tier's compd , m. 
144-5*, obtained dueetly from glutanc aad and PhNH, (Dur Lnfrtg, 1851)), pbthal- 
and, tn 203*, enmphorand. m 116*. and dtpknuml, m. 199* (rfificwjaifir and. from 
diphemc anhydride and rhNfli m 17o*) C. A. R- 

The polymorphism of the saturated diacids of the aliphatic series as a function 
of temperature. F Dvrafe la Toe*. Con-p: rend 191, 1318-50(1930).— Two forms 
of sucemic acid have been studied under the microscope and by x rays. (J-Succmic 
acid, stable at low temps., u tnclinic pinaeoidal with a 5 04 A U . b 7 53 A. U , c 9 75 
4 U At about 137* a transformation to the a- form occurs. The a-aad is mono- 
ilinic prismatic with a 5 03 A U , b 8.75 A U.. c 7 4S A U The mol structure ap- 
l>cars to be modified thus in the cryst. change 
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Mol p dess stable) 

r ..j memsbon. Theodor vrT - 

(1930) — In the investigation of highly polymerized org natural products Staudmger 
and bis pupils have made use of model compds. prepd by polymenration. or addn to 
eacdi other, of <e\ eral identical mol,, of low mol wt. It is now shown that 2 unlike units 
or low mol wt., each contg »CC union, can likewise be combined into a large mol 
by polymerumg addn. The name addthte ketcro foiymmza (mu is suggested for such * 
process. The present paper deals with the prepn. of addn heteropolymenrates without 
the use ol catalysts from 2 ethylene components, 1 of which was maleic anhydride (I) 
1 alone shows no tendency to polymerize but has a pronounced additive capacity 
When it “boded wtthsthbene (II) m xylene, there seps. 45-70% of a white, amorphous. 


infusible «d> 5 ijnce (HI) msol i 


t org solvents, sol colloidally, with preliminary 
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swelling, in others (including camphor). Because of its slight sol 7., its mol. wt. could 
not be detd , but it is doubtless very high, for the accompanying polymer homologs 
extd in very small amount by boiling xylene have in molten camphor an aV particle 
size of about 4200, corresponding to an av content of 15 mols. each of I and IL On 
dry distn with or without Ba(OH), it decomps with regeneration of II. From its 
compn. it consists very nearly of equal nos. of I and II raols , irrespective of the relative 
proportions of the 2 components in the original reaction mist (the ratio H:I in the 
product obtained from a 2 1 mat is 1 1, and in that obtained from a 1-2 mixt. it b 
0 95 1) The constancy of the stoichiometric compn would seem to point to a product 
built up according to a definite plan, such as — pCHPh CHPh CH CH"| — . A 

L £0 o coj* 

soln of the product in (CHClj)i absorbed Br only after long boiling and in very small 
amount Along with the III there is formed a very small amount (about 10% of the wt 
of the III) of very slightly more sol. polymerization products, the rest of the original 
materials rematns unchanged. The polymerization does not take place in the lower- 
boiling C«Hi and PhMe, but there also seems to be a sp solvent factor, for the yield 
■s much smaller in (CHClt)i which boils about C # higher than xylene and even less in 
the molten mixt. at the temp of boiling xylene Conversely, benzalfluorene (IV) 
and I give in good yield in the fused mixt at 130*. but not in xylene, a white amorphous 
hetero polymer very similar to III, insol in the fused mixt of the components; no inter- 
mediate products of loner mol wt. were observed; the ratio IV:I is 1 1 and 09.1, 
resp , in the products obtained from 2 1 and 1 2 mats, of IV and L The fused mixt. 
of amsalfluorcne and I at about 130° also deposits an amorphous polymer. The hetero- 
polymers of PbCHjCHjCH CHPh (V) and I are likewise sol in the fused mixt. of the 
monomers The ratio V:I is not 1 l but shifted in favor of I (1 15 and 1.1.3-1.25), 
the V are relatively easily sol Attempts to prep heteropolymenzates of bromostilbene, 
PhjC CPhj, (PhCHjCII ), and other unsatd cotnpds with I were unsuccessful, indi- 
cating that the nature of the substituents on the C C union has an influence on the 
tendency to hcteropolymemation. Stcric influences also play a role, for isostilbene 
with I gave a polymer in only very poor yield. While the hydrocarbons which are 
well adapted to heteropolymeruation show no marked tendency to homopolymeriza- 
tion, the easily polymerized Ph«C CH» forms with 2 mols. I a well crystd- compd 
(VI) havmg the caled mol wt. 376 Succinic anhydride cannot be substituted for I 
in these reactions but (PhCH t )> gives, although in very poor yield, a 1 : 1 heteropolym- 
exizate with 1. Amylene and styTene heated with 1 give viscous, gummy masses 
Styrene and dt-Me maleate gave a white amorphous powder which, from its compn , 
contained 4-5 styrene mols to each ester mol and gave di-Me fumarate on dry distn 
Some substances with a C N union also seem to form heteropolymenzates with I; 
I boiled with fluorenone unine in C»H| or with benzal- or cannamalazine, in PhMe 
or xylene gives yellow to brown, amorphous products; benzalazine, in addn , gives a 
cryst. addn product (VII) contg. 2 mols I, and, with di-Me maleate in xylene, an analo- 
gous product (VIII). VI, CuHiiOt, m 279-81* (cor , decompn.), mol. wt. in camphor 
373-8, sol. m hot 2 N NaOH and boiling 2 N Na,COi, gives a green color with cold alk. 
KMnO«, decolorizes KMnO< in MciCO only very slowly, does not decolorize Br in 
boiling AcOH VII, CnH,,O.N t . m. 243-4° (cor) V1H, C,iH„0,N,. m. 232-4° 
(cor-). C. A. R. 

Giueomannan from “konjak." I. Kitsuji Nishida and IItdeo Hatori. J. 
M* Chem Sac Japan 6, 991-5, Bull Agr Chem Soc. Japan 6, 78-80(1930).— The 
mannan was liquefied by boding with H,0 or by enzymes and pptd. with ale. The 
mannan still contains the other impurities such as mulin, pectin, galactan, fructan, 
xylan. araban, etc. The powd crude mannan was heated with HiO under 1-1 5 atm’ 
m an autoclave. It was pptd by Fehlmg sotn. and decompd. by ale. HC1 Pure 
mannan was pptd by ale and Et,0. It is a white powder which has no I reaction and 
does not reduce Fehling soln. Its ash content is 0.10-0 45% IL J. Agr. Chem. 
Soc. Japan 6, 1065-77; Bull. Agr. Chem Soc. Japan 6, 80-2(1930).— The mannan 
hydrolyzed by mineral acids of various concns. The hydrolysis was complete 
with 2% HC1 after 25 hrs. The ratio of mannose to glucose was 1:1 from the detn. 
ol mannose as the phenylhydrazones and 2 lbycalcn from the rotation. The difference 
^" e I '° rl tllt incomplete ppm of mannose phenylhydrazone. When a large amt. of 
roNHNH, was added, the ratio was 2.1. Giueomannan of “komak'* consists of 2 
mols. of mannose and 1 mol. of glucose. Y. Kjhara 

A mann an from the bulb of Lilium. L Teizo Takahasiii J. Arr. Chem 
Soc Japan 6, <91-9(1930) — The water ext 0/ the lily bulb powder was filtered and 
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An/d about 2 


pptd with ale The ppt hy drot> zed by dil HCI Only mannose and gtucose 
were identified, resp . os phcnylbydrazonc and osazonc in the hydro! yzate. The minnan 
obtained was named "yurl mannan " Tn Ac dcriv is a white powder, sol. in AcOII, 
CIIiCl, acetone, AcOI tjand {pyridine, m p about 2 15*. tol'i — 17 Cl*. JI. thd 
hfll 0 —The mannovr and glucose ratio is 2 1 The aldose detn method of Willstitter 
and Sclmdil was cxxmd for mannose galactose, glucose, fructose, arabinosc and xylose 
\\hen 3 5-5 times the 0 1 ,V I theoretically required was used, mannose was detd 
quant In "yurl mannan" no hetosc is present Y. Kwau 

The dispersion of the refraction of cyclic hydrocarbons. Marcel Godciiot 
and (HLl R ) G CACQUIL Compl rend 191, 132*1-8(1030) — 1'rom «\J * «" d "L* * “> d 
<fu t the sp dispersion An/d has been calcil for a no of satd and unsatd cyclic hydro- 
carbons of C», Ci Ct and Ci An increases with increasing mol wt and the value for 
the unsatd compds is more than 20 units greater than that for the corresponding 
satd compd An/d has the nearly const \alue of 121 X 10“* for the satd compds, 
and 151 X 10 * for the unsatd compds It is independent of the nature of the nng, 
being the same for methy lc> elope ntane. cyclohexane and methyleycloOctane end lilce- 
ne (ot cydofictene and methyleydoheptene Aromatic hydrocarbons with 
250 X 10 -4 may be detd in oils in the presence of cyclic hydrocarbons. 

If, \V. Walker 

Cydopentylidenecydopentane and its relation to catalytic hydrogenation. N. D 
Zeunski and N I SIILIKIN J Russ Phys Crtm Soc 62,1313-3111030), cf C. A. 
25, 1513 — After the failure to obtain 1,1 dihydroxydicyclopcnlyl (ninacoi of evdo- 
pentanone) for the prepn of spirocy dodccane (C A 21, 70). the attempts to obtain 
the pinacot from cydopentylidenecydopentane (I) by oxidation with BzO,H. or to 
convert I into the glycol with kMnO,. base also met with negative results The 
hydrogenation of I in presence of rt C produced a satd hydrocarbon different from the 
expected dicydopentyl (II) These 2 negatise results haxe led to an inscstigation of 
the starting product, cydopcntyhdcnccydopentanone (111) lllwasprepd byWallach’* 
method {Ber 29, 2055(18'>0)), and by dehydrating cy d open ta none (IV) vapors with 
AljOi at 200 Of interest is a large increment in the mol refraction of III, whfle I 
d «l\c d ” om ni shows considerable optical decrement. The high coeff. of refraction 
of ul may indicate that a considerable part of 111 is present in tautomene (enot) form. 
The relation of the structures of III and I may be elucidated by dccompn of the hydra- 
tone of Ul in the presence of Pt. whereby instead of substitution of Hi for N at the C 
bearing O, the reaction probably proceeds by way of an intermediate pyratolme to a 

. , . (Clf.),c C CH, CII, (Clli).c CH CH* CH, 

tncy die spiro-hydroeaxbon I | ^ I | I 

II, NN C CII, 11N N.C CH, 

/CII — CH,v 

*■ (CH,),C^^ ^^yCHi(V) 1.1 Tetramethylcnebicydohexane (V) reacts with 

Br and KMnO, as an unsatd compd , and with BiO,lI not at all By catalytic 
Jcmwmwwii b ', f0 / mtd a satd hydrocarbon C,oH,«. spirocyclodecane. (CH,j«C- 
5„ ,c h evidently undergoes isomerization to methy lspirocydononane. 
(CHi)i C CIlMe CH, CH, C H, (VU) The phys properties of V are almost identical 

with those of IV, and greatly different from those of II. Expti part — The prepn. of 
HI from IV with such agents as ale CtONa (Wallach), solid KOH, ale KOH, or 
.Tn” *i p o)2,, "> , higher condensation by products, while passing vapors of IV 
» . re , 5 i!j, ts m a 41 % V ,dd of HI with practically no formation of by- 

products A nuxt of IV and coned ale KOH is allowed to cool, then heated 1 5 hrs 
bath * treated with H.O. the ody layer extd with EtiO, dned with solid 
loooS Et, ° " peUcd - and distd «» vacuo, b,« 116-8*, n*2 1 5211, d{° 1 0172, oxime 
xtt ^T 3 ‘1 “’’““rhazone. m 167-70“ (dccompn ) , hydraione, m 88-04“ (decompn ) 
“»«?*««« b V heatmg IV 4 hrs with 10% solid KCN, 1 51SG, dj° 1 0172. bn 
anrt’« na ’l^« i r 2 ~ 1 * The fraction b,. 183-200° on recrystn from EtOH m 83-4’ 
a ^ mpd which Wallach asenbes the m p 76-7®. and the 
rmula (CH,),C C CO C C(CH,)« V, obtained by distg the hydrazone of HI m 

CHj CH, 

artSn C d^,^, I ,N x' nk trea . t T£ * ,t ? dd AcOH - wash mg with 11,0 to a neutral re- 
‘ tbk, p° 4 - “ d twlce d ftR over metallic Na. colorless liquid, reacting 
with kMnO. and Br. b,„ , 180-90“. n” 1 4S64. d 1 ’ 0 9131 V produces with KMnO 
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no pinacol, and does not react with BrOilI. By passing V 3 times over Pt-C I at 100* 
and subsequently dtstg over Na is obtained VII, bin 184 '5°, n D 1 4708, « B 1 4701, 
0 8728, which reacts with KMnOi very slowly, and on dehydrogenation over Pt-C 
at 300° shows no change 1-Cydopcntenylcyclopentanc, (VIII), was obtained by de- 
hydrating cyclopentyl 2 cy clopentanol (IX), prepd by reduction of III with Na in aq 
Et-0 VIII, bur 189-91*. 1 4853, ilj° 0SS98. reacts with KMnO, and Br, and when 

reduced o\er Pt C at 190° gnes IL Cyclopentyl 2 cj dopentanone (X), obtained 
when 3S g of IX is mixed with SO cc of 80% AcOIl, to which is added 17 g of CtOi 
m SOcc of IljO. the whote is heated 30 min on the water bath, dild with H t O, the oily 
layer sepd , washed with H-O. dried with calcined K,COj. and redistd , b l# 111-3 , 
semiearbazone, m 210*. dj* 0 974S, n” 1 4793 Prepn oj II. The hydrazonc was 
prepd. by heating on the water bath 23 g of X with 11 5 g of NiHi HiO in ale., the 
crude product was deco tup d with KOll in presence of Pt powder, dried with CflCU 
and redistd over Na. bin 18S-S9 5". dj 1 0 SG52. u*i 1 4038 Chas Blanc 

A hydrocarbon from pine oil essence and the stereoisomeric 1 ,2-dimethylcyclo- 
pentanes. G Chavanne Buil soc chtm Brig 39, 402-11(1930) — A fractional 
distn of C7II11, prepd by dehydration of 1 2 dimethyl 1 cyclopentanol, gives about 

10% of MeC CMe CH* CII. CH, b 9G-7*. df 0 783. n‘° 1 4321, 14415, n y 


14472, hr. 1 4349. m —124 8*. and ny% of IIC CMe CUMe CH, CH, b 105 0- 
542°, d” 0 7932. dj 5 0 799S, « 20 1 4412, «J 9 1 4511, n 29 1 4571. n». 1 4442. viscosity 
ftu 0 00537, m — 90 4* These synthetic hydrocarbons are compared with CtHi* 
from pine oil, and it is concluded that the natural product is probably the isomer b 
105®. with a small amount of impurity which afTccts its d and n. hut not its b p The 
hydrogenation of C, Hi, with Pt black gives the 2 stereoisomeric forms of 1,2-dimethyI- 
cydopentane, one of which b 91 8® ■*'0 1®, bin 9095®, dj° 0 7495, dj 5 0 7541, m 
—120®, it 20 1 4093. «*? 1 41C59. nf 142077. r»” 141155. while the other b 09.25 
=*= 0 1®, bin 93 40®. m -62®. d]° 07718, d»» 07701, 1 42014, n* 9 1 42748, 

1 43180, «n 9 1 42202 The spatial configuration is discussed A. L. Hbnnc 

0-Enines and 0-dunes V Gricnard and L Lapayrc Compt rend 192, 
250-3(1931). — The influence of 2 triple bonds, or 1 triple and 1 double bond, in the 
P position, on the acidity of the central CH, gToup was investigated For this purpose 
the reactions of l£-dt phenyl 1 ,4-pmladttne PhC CCH,C CPh (I), 1-phenylpent 4- 
en 1-tne, FhC CCH,C C1I, (II). and dec-I-en-4-tne Me(CH,).C CCH,CH:CH, (ni) 
with Na, NaNH,. EtMgBr were studied By beating ] with EtMgBr, 1 mol of CtH, 
is evolved at 35®, 2 mols at 70® II and III show monoacidity at 70®, III does not 
evolve 2 complete mol equivs of C*H, at 175®. NaNH, evolves more than one NH, 
from I and 111, in consequence of a partial rearrangement to denvs of C, II, with free active 
H. The triple bond exerts a more negativatmg effect on the CH, group in these systems 
than the double bond, the aromatic substituents reinforce this action I, prepd from 
CH,I, and Mg phenylacetyhde (IV), m 88-90®, yield 8% Allyl bromtdc (V) and 
IV yield 70% of II, a liquid, b,, 103-5®. d}| 0 940, 1 558, exaltation of the mol 

refraction 19 Mg pentylacetyhde and V yield HI, a liquid bi»_,# 82-5®, 0 800, 

n B 1 459. exaltation. 04 It heeosaes teswwsus on standing Aunt Bwm 
Sulfides and polysulfides of organic bases T G Levi Gazs chtm ttal. 60, 
975-87(1930) — A review of the literature shows a great scarcity of expts on the prepn. 
of polysulfides of org bases In view of tins, several poly sulfides were prepd. and their 
properties studied Phenyibiguamde-H,S (I) was prepd by the method of Romani 
(cf C. /! 18, 10C6), and its analysis, not undertaken by R , confirmed its compn. 
Phenylbiguamde sulfide could not be obtained as indicated by R (who did not analyze 
it), 1. 1 , by slow conversion of I in air, or rapid conversion on heating, with loss of IhS; 
n by the action of coned aq (NH,),S on phenylbiguamde only I is formed, and 


and e' 


on the other hand when aq I is heated gently, H,S is eliminated, but no neutral sulfide 
is formed All attempts at the prepn of diphenylguanidme sulfide were without 
success Ale. t»-tolylbiguanide treated with H»S, and Lt,0 added, ppts in good yield 
0 lolylbtguantdtne hydrosulfide C,H„N, II, S, m 123-6°, stable at room temp when 
Kept dry, decomps slowly in cold water. Benzylamine polysulfide, (PhCII,NH,), H& 
• p 7?T m „ a dllTerEI!t 'ray from that described by Brum and Borgo (cf. C A. 

2, 2658) Addn of S to PhCHjNH, (HI) gives the orange color characteristic of poly- 
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<ulfides, if at the same lime II«S is passed In. there a art abundant ppt. ol II, bot rt It s» 
unstable that it cannot be washed and dried to const wt. without loss or HiS When 
dil aq Ol HC1 a poured into excess NHipoljsullidc (approx compn (NI!«)A« ptepd 
from Nil, Oil of d 0 02). II is pptd and under these conditions it is more stable, and it 
can be washed with water without losing !t,S. but when it is dried in a desiccator or 
in uir, it decomps slowly Since it was impracticable to obtain II dry enough to ana 
lyze, it was analyzed in the wet state This analysis indicated (PhCHjSHiH H|S« 
hurthcr attempts to isolate polysulfides of other aliphatic and hcterocydic bases 
particularly secondary bases, were unsuccessful, though the formation of the poly- 
sulfides was proved When S is added to C,H *N1! (IV) the liquid turns more intensely 
orange than with m, and heat is evolved (cf. Bedford, U. S Pat. 1,710,020 ( C A 23, 
4376) To isolate the IV polysulfide (V). the reaction product was washed with Et«0 
and with CS,. but dunng this it decompd with evolution of ITaS. The reaction mixt 
was therefore eitd. with cold water, but the jeliow water ext let Stand rapidly leant 
turbid and S sepd With acids it forms II persulfide, which proves the formation of V. 
V is readily decompd by excess TbO, in which case the liquid becomes colorless, and 
IV probably forms a polytluoamine Uy filtering of! the PbS. spontaneous evapn , 
soln m CtOH and partial pptn with water of the residue from the evapn . the poly 
thiopipendine seps . and can be purified by tecrystn from TtOlI. The reactions are 
(1) 2 IV + xS — >■ (C.lIiiNJtSwi + II, S. and (2) 2 IV + Sr«S + rS — ► (C,Hir 
Nil), HtS S, Data on K polythioamines higher than the dithio denvs. are to be 
published in a forthcoming paper Et,NH and S behave similarly at ordinary temp 
With all these bases, attempts to srp the polysolfides from solus of salts of the corre- 
sponding bases and (NHOtS, were not successful The method ol ltomanl (far. Ctl ) 
lor the prepn. of phenylbiguanide polysulfide. (CiHnN,), HA. n*. by boiling aq 1 
with S. was not considered satisfactory, because, as was verified by expt . there Is too 
great a loss of H,S and sepn of phenylbiguanide (VI) Accordingly coned ale. VI 
contg S was treated with II A under which conditions a mist, of I and a polysulfide 
(VU) pptd . and the latter alone coufd not be obtained because I fs Insol and seps 
immediately, and then is transformed slowly and incompletely into VIL In contrast 
to this. (rhIlN),C NH docs not form directly a sulfide or II,S deny . and in general 
this method ol prepn of polysulfides is of greater advantage where the base forms 
only the polysulfide. A mut ol I and VII was also obtained when the starting material 
was ale. (Nil,) A In contrast to this, cold satd aq pure (approx. 5%) VI (m 143*) 
(100 cc. + 10 cc. addrJ water) and aq (NH,) A (100 cc. prepd by satg N1I.OH 
(100 cc of d 0 920) with 1I,S P adding lOOcc. more of NH,01l and heating in the absence 
of air with 70 g of S) let stand several days ra a sealed vessel, the ppt (low yield) 
removed, pulverized in a mortar, washed successively with water. EtOH, CS,, EtOH. 
and Et.O, and dried ,n vacuo, yields phenylbituamdc heiatutfide. (C,H,,N.), HA (VIII). 
orange-yellow, m 130-6*. stable when dry (did not Jose 1125 when kept all summer at 
2G-30 ). decomps very slowly in cold water and rapidly in hot water (liberation of S), 
and decomps slowly m EtOH (liberation o| I1,S) Under no conditions was the di- 
sulfide ol Romani isolated Thus with (NH.IA contg less S (prepd as above but 
with 30 instead of 70 g ofSper 200 cc.ofNH.OH) only 1 was obtained. Onincreasing 
the quantity of S to 45 g . a mut of I and VII was obtained To obtain VIII, it u 
necessary to adhere strictly to the proportions noted above, otherwise mists are ob- 
““J* Wlt * 1 evolve H,S and II persulfide seps , whereas pure VIII 
riv.1 pi e only II persulfide This difference is strictly analogous to the behavior ol 
-tijchnine hexasulfide (IX) with acids Besides the orange-red IX obtained by Hof- 
TnaimfeJ Btr 1, 1663, 10, 108?) from cold satd ale strychnine (X) and ale (Nil,) A. 
the IX prepd by Schmidt (cf Ann 180, 2S7) from ale. X and II ,S was also obtained, 
and in this latter case the compn of the IX is. contrary to Schmidt, identical with that 
obtained by the method of Hofmann Cold satd (8%) ale. (PhHN).C NH (4 g ) 
and £> (3 g ) m suspension treated with HA fet stand in a sealed vessel, filtered the 
residue washed successively with EtOH. CS,. EtOH and Et.O. and dried «* vacuo. 
pdds d,phenyt t uanuSine hexasulfide (C„II U N,), !!£ S. (XI). m 100-10* (to a red 
liquKlJ. rtaJble when Vept dry. decomps slightly in cold water and more so in EtOH 
“I e S to the prepn is diminished even as low as 0 5 g of S (foe at ). XI is still 
obtained but the yields are smaller XI is also obtained from aq (PhHN),C NH Hr 
Sc” other salts and aq (NH,) A i (from NH.0II of d 092) UntiVe VHI, XI liberates 
.c when *“ ted r ith aa . ds T h ' rcf OT' either it first forms a persulfide, and this 

sJSrc i 0T oi tS ^“etuie is like that of strychnine polyiodide (the more probable 
wP* JiV though the passage of 11»S must be much longer, di-e- 
Myttuamdmc heptasutfidt (CuH„N,),l!^ s, (xil). ,s stable when Vept dry. decomps 
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(VII) (cf Meyer. C I 10, I'M)* An i-tunatc tmxt of V and excess solid KOH heated 
over a tat. the vapors collected as an oil. allowed to solidify. and trcmtd. from CtHa. 
yields Hr the sine proerd-rt as with 1, d,o-Ct*l!«lSO)OH (Vm) 

tod tQ yield 4 4 fon-inidiiearoVlrrae (d T . C. A 17, 1032). tn. l°C-7 . When 
evapd . the C*II» mother tiquor yields Iou-it] iP-amnanobenrcne. In dissolver 
the solid product from the reaction of VUI and ID. a small quantity « an umdentiSed 
brown blad. tempi . m*ol in all solvents, renamed undissolvtd. Further expts. have 
been -darted on the reaction of i^ocitnlcs with true NO den vs., t g . HiNO I and 
rhNO boiled m C«ll« form besides resinous products. (FbNH),CO and a red «•««. 
m 212-3° which analysis indicated as an internal Condensation product oJ 3 mol*. c« 1, 
with no FhNO in combination It is therefore not a tnmrr, but a true eemdcnsstion 
compd. With FhNO III reacts LiVc L This investigation « to l>e published in more 
detail in a fortheomirr paper C. C. Davn 

Dematrees of f-xylenols. O. Intermediate products from m-2-iyleaol (2- 
hvdroir-l^-dim'thytbenrece F M RoWX S. II B*V(KIH avp FL C- Stpxet 
J Sk Ckrm Ini SO, ra-SOTflfOl) d C A 25. 930 — 2C.4 Me,(NH,)C»IliOH (I) 
was prepd in 92% yield from 2 G-Me-CtlliOlI (II) by coupling with ThStCl and re- 
duang with NijS-O,. and in 79% yield by redueme the corresponding NO compd, with 
NaiSA- I, leaflets from II O or C«H«. m. 137-b* (decompn ). Rives a di Ac denv.. 
m JfiO* I\ rth 2 4-(NOi>rC«H,CJ la the presence of Cu. I Rave 2 +-dinitri>4 '-hydroxy- 
s', 5 -dtmetbyldipheny lamine. m 193* 2 (VMe,CsH.OMe (III), b 1S2-3*. was prepd. 

from II and Me-SO*. Ill was best nitrated by gradually adding 103 ce. of 70% HNO> 
to 50 j HI in 75 cc. of AcOll and warming at 1 0-70 This gave 2.6,4-Mcy(NOi)C«- 
IljOMe (TV) in 50% sield, ta 92*. which was hvdrolvred with 00% HiSOa to five 
2.0.4- Me, (NOilCsHjOH. n 100-70* Redaction of IV to 2.6.4-M*,(NH,)C*H,OMe 

(V) . to. Oo*. was bert done with Fe. SnCh rave hydrolysis. V Rave an Ac denv. 

(VI) m. l3Ce-7* IV and Na^O. gave $9% of 2 M-Me,(NH,)C*lUOMe)SO.Na(3). 

from which the SO,H group can be easily hydro! yied to Rive V. V reacts with (J- 
hydroiynaphthoic and in the presence of I’d, to Rive 99% of the 3.5-dimcthyl-4 
methors amlide needles from EtOlL This gives red colors on coupling with diaxo 
eompds. VI is easily nitrated in AeOH, Rising pi> 5% of 2 mtro-3 5^iimethyl-4- 
metboxvacetanflidc pale ydluw. m. 12S* The Ac group can be hydro! yred oS with 
NaOH or llCl, producing l methoiy 2.5-dimethyl-3 mtro-4-ammobenrene. tn. 47 . 
which is converted to the cone spending 3.4 lsoxadurole oxide, m. 90*. bv boding with 
NaOCL G R-Yomt 

Preparation of salieylyl chlonde A. KiRrxn. Ber 6JB. 3190(1930) — Bv 
adding a little MCI, o-HOC»H,COiH can be made to react with SOCb at a temp at 
which secondary reactions do not occur when 10 g of the and. 7 cc. SOCli and 0.02 r 
AJC h are trpt at 45-AO* the reaction is complete in 1 A hrs. if the acid was sufficiently 
finely divided Removal of the excess of SOC1, is racin' leaves a mobile liquid soixh 
fying in ice and showing, without further purification, the m p IS* given by Kopetsctmi 
and Karcrag for o-HOC«H,COCl C.A.K- 

Constituents cf the volatile oil from the leal of Chamtecypans ohtusa, Sieb. et 
Zucc., F Formosan a, HiysU or Ansan-Hinotu I Kimo FUriXC. Tetsuo Noioe 
and Chtta Hata BiJi Chm i Soc Japan 6, 4iV-,’>3U n 31) — bteam distn. of leaves 
of CVunaccyparii oMma gave 03% of oil. slightly yellow changing to red on standing 
d» O-S^SS. n’* 1 4 STS, [s]9 — 533*. acid value 0 n C, ester value 12 (13. ester value 
after acetylation 54 From 5 hg of oil. 12 g of acids and 1 5 g of phenols were 
obtained by extn with 5% KOH and subsequent regeneration of the ext. in the usual 
manner with CO, and H>SO, On vacuum fractionation of the acids the main portion 
W ra Att nruatd aad apparently of the aliphatic terpene group, CitHiiOv N 133-5*. 
d« 0 9344 n” 1 4732. lain 0*. mol refraction 49 40 The remainder of the aad frac- 
tion consisted apparently of kinetic ecu}, ta 1 C5-6*. lower fatty aads and traces of 
phenols. The oil remaining alter extn of the aads on vacuum fractionation yielded 
34 1 of terpenes and 11 4% of terpene ales. Of the terpenes 50% was if sa'anme. 
W » &>4*. and 20-30% rtimcfic (I), a new terpene. l„ SG-S*. bn> 10S-70*. dj s 

0 S22S, «’* 1 4fSC Ja ]u 35*. mcl refraction 4G 00 Satn. of the cold ether sedn. of I 
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fraction 89 40. II with UNO, in benzene gave a lerpmenr m frost le, apparently by 
rearrangement of hoebatr.ene mtrosite I gave a deep red color in Ac»0 on oddn. of 1 
drop of II, SO, Other terpenes found were a-psncnc. a-lhujene. p-cymcne, a terfnnene. 
y-terpsnene and dipcntcnc The terpene ales, consisted of 6 lerfxneol-4, borneol. 
l-hnalobl, and its esters, and an octenoU C,IIi,0, dj° 0 8454, n J p 1 4441, [al” 10 02*. 
and its esters R C Elderfield 

Bitolyl series I A Avgblitti mm A Brambilla Gas: entm «f a <- 
007-74(1030) —The growing interest and importance of the Phi group induced A. to 
start a systematic scries of expts on bitolyl compds Of these, the 2.2'- and G.G - 
dimcthylbiphcny 1 denvs. are of special importance because of the cases of optical 
stereoisomerism without asym atoms (cf Mascarelli, C A 22, GS. 21, 29G2, 3G94, 
AtU HI congresso naz chirn pura aPPhcala Tirenze 2-19-02(19.10), Meisenhcimcr and 
HOrmg. C A. 21, 2892). 4.5-Cl(0,N)C«H,Mc was converted to o.o'-dmitrobitolyl 
by the reaction of Ullmann and Btelccki (cf. Mascarelli and pirani, Goss. (him. tlal 
41, i, 70(1911)) and this was partially reduced with ale (NIli)iS by the method of 
Mascarelli and Gatti (C A. 24, 2121) to 2 amino-2' nitro-t,4'-dimcthylbiphen>l (I) 

I (5 g ) in 7% HtSCb (200 cc ) diazotized at 4° with aq NaNO, (1 G g in 25 cc ). poured 
slowly into a large excess of KI in 10% HtSO, at 100® (cf Gelmo, Ber 39, 4175(190G)), 
decolorized with SO,, the semi-oily product dried in vacuo, extd with lst,0 (a small 
quantity of insol black residue is probably bitol>lenctodonium iodide (II), for treated 
with moist AgiO at GO*, filtered, K.I added to the filtrate, and the yellow powder re- 
crystd from boiling water, it yields a yellowish compd which turns brown at 198" 
and m 204-5* (dccompn ), while Mascarelli and Pirani (foe cit ) give a m p of 20G* 
for II), the ext extd with oq NaOH, the residue evapd . steam-distd , the 1st portion 
of the distillate (a small yield of 4,4'-dimeth>lbipheny!ene oxide (ID) (cf Ber 34, 
333G(1901)) the later portion (oil which solidifies to a yellow mass) dissolved in petr 
ether (b p 70-80*), coned , and the cryst Ppt recrystd from 80% EtOH yields 0 70 g 
ol !’todo-2’-nitro-4,4'-4tmeth))ltpher>yl (o todo-a* mtxobitolyl), pale yellow, m 83-4° 
The same procedure was used in an attempt to prep the corresponding Br denv , but 
only resinous products which could not be purified were formed A very small yield 
was obtained by diazotizing I-llBr in presence of CuBr, following, in general, the method 
of Dobbie, Fox and HofTmcister (cf. C. A 5, 3048 , 6, 593) for the prepn of 2,2'-di- 
bromobiphcnyl 1 (12 g ) and hot water (100 cc ) added to aq HBr (45 cc. of d 1 49) 
and freshly prepd CuBr (IG g ), all atr removed from the flash by CO,, heated on a water 
bath, diazotized with aq NaNO, (4 g in 60 cc.). (maintained at approx. 100*). heated 
V more hr at 100*, cooled, dild with water, the product (a black pitch contg a yellow 
solid), washed with water, dried tn lacuo, extd with Pt«0 (the black, residue contg 
Cu will be studied later), the ext. washed with aq NaOH, dried, evapd , the semi- 
oily residue (5 g ) steam distd , y ields 2 portions (1) a w hite substance (2 g ) of agree- 
able odor and (2) brown pitch Portion (1) recrystd from 95% EtOH (very sol ) 
and then from 80% LtOll, yields 0 40 g of 111, which in this case is difficult to punly 
because of contamination with the chief product. The 95% ale. mother liquor from the 
1st crystn of III contains a trace of 4,4'-dimeth> Icarbazole Portion (2) steam-distd 
again yields an oil which partially solidifies, and which crystd from 70% EtOH yields 
after long standing 0 25 g of 2 bromo 2'-mtro-4,4'-dtm'thytbs phenyl (o-bromo-o’-mtro- 
bitolyl) (IV), pale yellow, m 73-1° The most convenient method for prepg the 
Cl denv , though the y icld is \ ery tow, is the following I (12 g ) in a mixt. of coned 
HCI (50 cc ) and water (200 cc ), diazotizcd hot with aq NaNO, (4 g. in 50 cc ) and 
fresh CuCl (1G g ), the black resin extd with Et,0. the ext washed with aq NaOH. 
dried, evapd , the oily residue (approx 4 g ) steam distd (III first distils in small quan- 
tity as before), and the later oily distillate crvstd repeatedly from 70% EtOH, yields 
0 22g_ of 2 chloro 2'-mtro 4.4‘-cltmeth)Ibi phenyl (o-chloro-o’-nitrobitolyl), light yellowish, 
85-6 Attempts were made to prep 2 hydroxy-2'-mtro-l,4'-dimethylbiphenyl 
(V), but the product could not be punfied In one case the soln of diazomtro denv . 
decompd by bubbling in steam in the presence of urea, yielded a small quantity of 
III, while the chief product (also a v ery small yield of acidic nature) repeatedly dissolved 
in aq NaOH and repptd. with HCI. yielded a brown-red, amorphous product which 
could not be steam-distd, sublimed or otherwise punfied Likewise no success was 
had in deeompg the diazo denv. by pouring the soln in hot dd H.SO, Finally at- 
tempts were made to acetjlate the reaction product, but starting from 3 g of product 
(from 20 I g of I) there was obtained, after acetylation, by crystn. from 80% EtOH 
a red yellow cry st compd.. m 99-100 *, mixed with a yellowish powder. The yield 
was so low that it could not be identified If II is formed from small quantities of di- 
ammo denv as an impunty, the same explanation does not apply to the formation of 
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ra, for the yield of HI in tlie rrepn of IV is too treat to be accounted for r thus In 
the deeompn of the diatomUo denv, the hydrorymtro denv. 4.6-Me(T10)C«Hr 
C.H.(NO-l\!e2 4 (VI) « formed initially, and this by elimination of I mol of HTvOi 
panics to III This hypothesis » supported br the fact that it was impossible to obtain 
V m the attempts m which III was formed. I urthemore it is possible that, by the 
action of water the NO, group in VI is rerliced by OH. a reaction which occurs in 
notvmtro denvs (cf Clarsscn. Or pit 2*M 446) The di HO denv thus formed passes 
readily bv elimination of water, to HI (d Ber 25, 2745(1 S°2)) The tendency erf the 
Th, denvs to forni heterooclie. pent3tomic nuclei is observed m numerous other cases 
<d Misearelh. f A 3, 7S1. 23, 3CM. Treche, Ttsns Botova mil; Dobbie. For 
and HofTmeistcr. toe at , Mascarelti and Gatti, he at ) C. C. Da V7S 

Remark on the work on "aromatic thio ketones.” F Birgva'iv Ber. 6JB, 
122.*(TV>(1) —In connection with the statement in the paper abstracted in C. A. 25, 
lari that aromatic thio ketones react with N» apparently differently from the O 
analogs Schonberg has drawn D ’* attention to the fart that he (S ) first observrd the 
rractivitv of thio ketones toward Na (C A 20, 304) C.A R 

Stereochemical structure IL Optically active a- and tf-methylhydrobenroin. 
Robert Rogfr Buxhrm Z 230. 32tV>(l«i3D. d C A 24, 3000 — <f(+)-FhAe- 
CH0H (I) was prrpd by Neubrrg s carbohjase method (C A 17, 14t4) and also from 
<f( — 1 tnandetamide and MeMgl I and rhMgBr pn d(+)-»«rrMAyrfro5ewK>i* 
i a-ferm) (II), m 92-3* (a Inn 31* in acetone, 40* in EtOll <f(+)-Mrthylbydrobear 
om(3 form) (HI) m <50-1* la]nn 31* in acetone. 21* in FtOH, prepd from 
N-nirnn and MeMgl. is not identical with II as shown br mixed m. ps Tbe compd. 
Neuberg prepd from I and HiMgBr, which he called HI i* not identical with H or 
III, but may be a phys modification of IL <f(+)-7-.lfrtkjf-7 hydroxj-l,l-dipkr*yi- 
rtKauol (IV) m 92-3* (aU<n 133* in acetone, was prepd from HiMgRr and Ft rf(+)- 
lactate IV is not identical with II or III as shown by the color with coned H.SO*. 
and mixed m ps Hence I reacts as such and does not rearrange to BrMeCHOH 

D S SBARUt 

Synthesis of munjisthra. P C. Muter and ILarocopal Biswas. Katin 126, 
”61(1930) — Munjtnhin is a dihidrorvanthraQumonecarboxyUc a cad occurring in 
ntunjntha It has been smthesired from 2.6-CI(MrO)C,lMfe and C»H,(C 0),0 

A L. IIe*c« 

Partially hydrogenated lactones of naphthalenes. Georc IIurmAVX 5i2ddevf 
ipoth Ztg 71, 137-g(l93I) — In the present stndy it is shown that relatively good 
nelds of partially hydrogenated lactones are obtained by condensation of a'-P tetralol 
(I) with HO acids or 0 ketone acid enters in the presence of coned. 11,50. Thus, 
malic aad and I Rive CO 4- 3 HiO + ietratiydrcnaf-hlko-a- pyrene (IT), m 131*. 
Sundarly. '\cCH ! CO ] 0 and I give •y-meth)tUtrah'ydroiuipH\o-&-pyeone (III), m. 1M* 
On heating with alkalies the lactone nng is opened with formation of the corresponding 
110 aad stable onlv m the form of its salts which are obtained by evapn. of an alk. soln 
of the aad Na Hg converts the acid into the hydrogenated product (V), m. 107*. 
which with coned lf,SO» gives the lactone From citnc aad and I there resulted 
'r-carboxynrth-\llttrQhydre>Tuiphtho-a-pyTcne m 189*; heating causes loss of CO, with 
formation of ITT. 

Cl! CII CO CHMeCHiCOiH 

cn, ch, c c — c — o 


CII, CH, c C C— O CH, CH, C C— COH 

II! Ill 

CH, CII, C CH CH CH, CH, C CH CH 

01) (V) 

_ WO EVCT.Y 

Conjugated double bonds XV. Constitution of indolemne yellow. Richarp 
Alfred Winterstein av» Georc Bauer Ber 63B, 3176-84(1931); cf 
C A 25, 1513 — As a rule, replacement of methine groups. ==CH— , in a polyene chain 
~‘s — has practically no influence on the color Deviations from this rule occur 
in the initial members of homologous «enes and seem always to be m the direction of 
stronger absorption by the N-contg compds. An apparent exception was afforded 
bvthe violet mdtdenine red (I) (pure red in sola,), obtained from the methylene base 
(U) and salts or esters of HCOtH, and the greenish yellow compd (HI) (called indo- 
Un ' n tivn" Present paper), obtained according to Ger pat- 459.616 from H 

and Hf. O, and which, by analogy, was assigned tbe structure IV. It has been found, 
however that m the condensation of bases of type H with UNO, ra the presence of 
Ac,u not only H,Q but also l mol HCN is spUt oS The yellow dye is therefore given 
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the structure HI, which makes it n lower vinylene hotnolog of I and most satisfactorily 
cxpliins its color Attempts to obtain III by condensing 1 ,-.3,3 tetramctliylmdole- 
ninium salts with 1,2.3 tnmethylindolinoue (V) were unsuccessful. If, however, II in 
cohl AcOH is slowly treated with 1 mol NaNOt in a little water and then pptd with 
HClOt there <eps nn oxime per chlorate (VI) which with II in AcO yields III but also 
decomps . when heated in AcO. into V, IICIO, and ilCN, In the absence of U this 
(iecmapn is scry smooth and affords a better method of prepg * than docs oxidation 
of n W ith KMnO, If the formula III is correct, the condensation of II with the l. 3,3,5. - 
T.penl <i Me homolo c (VII) of VI on the one hand, and of the 1, 3.3.5, 7-pcnta-Me homolog 
of II with VI on the other hand should give 2 different di Me dims , but as a matter 
of fact the some d>c (VIII) was obtained in both cases This can lie explained on the 
basis of Kflmg’s theory tint in dyes of this type the anion is not arrayed with the one 
or the other N atom but with Iwvth simultaneously, giving rise to a system of "fluid 
hetcropolir unions ” ns represented by formula IX. The derivation of an electronic 
formal », in winch this equivalence of the two N atoms is brought out, is briefly discussed 
1,3,1 Tnmrllnt •’ formonmc irdnlimum I perchlorate (VI) (l>i*vo yield), m -15 (Deri 
block cor ) with dicompti Perchlorate of III, m 2b7° (Bcrl block, cor ) with decorapn 
l*rce III, in 147'’ VII, m 210° (decompn ) 5,7-Pi.tfe drnr (VIII) of III, isolated 
ns the perchlorate, yellow m 250 5* (decompn) 

, CMe, v /CMfiv yCMe, N 

>CCH CHCH C< >C.U. .. , 

'NMe X N NMe- / 
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(vi) (ix) a A. R. 

Relationships between dipyrylenes and men- as well as Ao/n-dipyrylium salts. 
Action of halogens on fulv ones. I' ArndtandL Lorrnz Per 63D, 312l-<l.2(lP'K)). — 
The results of these expts , which were completed 4 yr. ago (L . Hi ss BreiUitt 1927) were 
to lie published later in connection with others and ore now given separately only on 
account of the appearance of the paper by Bcrgmonn and v Cliristnni (C. A. 25, 
1230-7) They assign to the hexnbromule of dixanthylcnc (I), which A , Scholz and 
Nachtwey had represented as a dixanthonmm or dixanthylmm ptrhromidc (II), the 
stnicturc 0(C,)l,),C(Br Rr,)C(Br Br,)C(C.U.),0 Oil), but A and 1,. believe that 
II is in letter agreement with the known facts, such ns the existence of those other 
dixanthylmm salts with the same cation but different anions described by Werner, 
the formation of nn analogous hexabromide by ditluoxanthylcne (IV) but not by the 
dnuljone, the behavior toward Br of tetrnphenyldipyTy lene (V) and dipyrylenetetrn- 
cnrlioxylic ester (VI) From off these it follows tint the behavior of the xanthenes 
and efepyry fares toward frcfogens fs not compiruMc wit/i that of open and cirbocycfic 
fvilv cries, the Br addn product (LI) of I contains all its Br in the fonn of 2 unions, 
BrBri, and the manner nnd case of such Br addn depends materially on the possi- 
bility of n change from a qiunoid pyronc to a bcnzcnoid pyrylmm form. This does 
not mean that formula II completely represents the actual state of the compd. II it be 
assumed that the Bcrgmann formula III is changed only in that the BrBr, groups are 
represented ns anions, there results a dienrbenium salt in the cation of which oil the at. 
nuclei occupy the same relative positions ns in the dioxonnim cation of II, the 2 salts 
differing from each other only in the distribution of the "bonds” and "charges’* Be- 
tween these 2 extreme forms there conceivably exists tint "intermediate stage" recently 
discussed (C A 25, 2145), and It may be assumed that in the hexabromide of I the 
intermediate stage” lies far on the side of the pyTyhum or oxontum form (II) but that 
there is still present a residue of carbcnium unsaturatedness w Inch plays a role in the 
color of the hexabromide The expts described in this paper were based on the follow- 
ing line of reasoning, i-pj-roncs G(CR CH),0 (VII). hke ordinary ketones, add the IT 
nucleus of an acid at the C O group but instead of nn unvatd , posRiv ely charged 
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cartiemum group they form ft safd positive oxonlttm group and an aromatic nng, 
the resulting salts (VllI) therefore being colorless and much more stable than ordinary 
ketone salts A and L assume that such inner satn in the direction of the betatne 
form (IX) has olready begun in the free 7 pyrones which therefore do not behave like 
unsatd ketones in VIII and IX theehetron seeking y-Oalom has attracted an electron 
from the C, as manifested by the replacement of the "double Ixmd’’ In VII by the 
single bond in VIII and IX. The excess negative charge which the O atom thereby 
acquires is compensated for in VIII by the newly introduced II nucleus but is still present 
in IX A diperylene system 0(CJi tll),C C(C1I CK),0 (X), however, can of itself 
not undergo such an inner satn since there is no electron-seeking atom on the central 
or y O atoms, and such a s>5tcm (insofar as it is not condensed with C«H, rings as in I) 
is a true fulvene system and intensely colored Its latent tendency to pyrylium forma- 
tion can be brought out only by (1) introduction of an electron-seeking atom or pwp 
on the one > C atom or (2) complete removal of 1 of the 2 pairs of electrons (» t . of 2 
electrons) of the double bond The simplest example of (1) is where the newly intro 
duccd atom is the 11 nucleus of a strong acid, with formation of the men-dipyryhum 
salt (XI) (2) on the other hand is equiv to an oxidation and from X or fromXIi 
in the absence of the necessary anions, there results the fiofo-dipyrylium saft (XII) 
The XI are more deeply eotored than the X themselves nnd the XII are in general con- 
siderably less deeply colored The XII arc most simply prepd from the X with Cl 
or nr, the halogen acting as an oxtduing agent and also furnishing the anion (the Hr 
anion adds anotiur mot of Hr, to gm II) The resulting dichforuics exist in - forms 
(red and black) which rearrange into each other with extreme ease m a non-controllable 
manner It is assumed that the red forms are the halo salts while the black forms 
have the structure Xm, the Cl, splitting into Cl" and Cl* and the latter adding at 1 
of the central C atoms I, faintly greenish > ellovs , m 325", dissolve* rrr hot a CiIIiOi 
with blue green color (light yellow in the cold), forms a blue gmn melt, shows intense 
light blue fluorescence under the quartz lamp Tluoxanthone. very family yellow, 
m 213", shows yellow fluorescence in ultra violet tight Thioxanthione, dark needles 
with gTeen surface luster, m 17b°. sol in C,!I< with red color (by transmitted light, 
gTeen by incident light or in thin layers), in CIICU with pure green, in coned HiSOi 
with dark orange color IV, m 30a*. shows blue fluorescence in ultra-violet light 
Thioxanthonegivis on reduction according toT Mayer a compd m 340" but behaving 
toward Br like IV Dithioxanthylene dnulfonr, from IV and I*,0, in AcOH, gradually 
darkens between 380" and 5UO\ melts at red heat on It, dots not react with Hr sofn 
or vapor even on heating Dttanlfoonium perbromide crimson, darkens 220", dccomps 
245", regenerates IV with Zn dust and AcOII men-Perchtorat* from V, obtained by 
boiling finely divided V (pptd from C,1I»N with water) in AcOH undir CO,, filtering 
and adding 70% If CIO, . brown black dccomps 2K7-8" with considerable violence 
holo Perchlorole, from V and HCIO, at about 200", red. deflagrates vigorously when 
heated men Perchlorate from VI, red needles, changes in hot coned H.SO, or 70% 
HCIO, or on treatment in cold AcOH with HCIO, and Dr from deep red to green. 
Teuaphenyjditbiopj-rylcnc (XIV) in CIICI, adds only 2 atoms Cf in CC1., forming 
.! mutuauy interconvertible dichlondej (red and black), the red form darkens around 
80 , both sinter 100° and dicomp 300-10“ D, chloride 1 of V; the red rapidly changes 
into the black form which sinters around 100", m 305" With Dr in CHCI, XIV gives 
*2 jT 0 ™"' 1 golden yellow, loses Dr at b0-100" on slow beating, becomes smeary at 
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Some 2,4-substituted derivatives of pyridine Roderich Graf (wjtiSernst 
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Lederer-Povzeb ave Leopold Freiberg) Bet MB, 21-45(1931); rf. C. A. 23, 
837 — l-Chloro- (I) and 4 iodopicolmic aad (D) were degraded by the Curtius method 
through the bydrazide and azide to 4-ehloro - (III) and 4+odo-2-aminopyri4ine (TV). 
Attempts to convert the I by the Naegeli method through the chloride directly into 
III failed because of the slight reactivity of the chloride with NaN, In C«H| the 
chloride with NtIL H t O gave dt-4-ckloroptcohnic hydrazvle (V) The simple hydrazide 
(VI) was best prepd by converting the I with SOCIi into the chloride, then with excess 
of MeOH into the Me ester which gave the VI almost quant. Attempts to degrade 
the VI directly to the urethan, without isolating the azide, by boiling in abs ale. with 
AmONO gave a difficultly sol , unreactive substance which carbonized at 272* without 
melting On the other hand, the azide boded with dil AcOH gave III directly. By 
the Schotten Baumann method. Ill gives the di-Bz deriv , converted by long boding 
with ale into the mono-Bz denv I, faintly yellowish, m 180-1*, was obtained in 
■50-5% yield by refluxing anhyd picnlmic aad HC1 m SOCI, for 10 days and decompg 
the resulting chloropicolinyl chloride IIC1 with HiO V, family yellowish, m 2C9-71* 
(decompn ) VI, from the chloride (m 40°), m 1C7-8* (18 g from 18 5 g of I), benzol 
denv , m 178® Attde, from VI m cold A’ HC1 with aq KN'Oj, m 92°, deflagrates 
on rapid heating, gives with 1 1 AcOH on the water bath N, CO, and III (3 2 g from 
74 g VI), m 130-1®, easdy volatile with steam, pt crate, yellow, m 213—1“ N-Carb- 
rthoxy denv of HI, from the azide and boding abs ale, m ICI®, best hydrolyzed by 
const, boiling HI, which grves III, III. m 200-7“, soon turns yellow in the air N, J»- 
Dt-Bz denv m 105-0“ A' Bz dens , m 120-1° A' Ac dens . from m and boiling 
Ac,0, m 115-45“ 2 JIO compd , from HI in dd H,SO« with the ealed amount of 

KNOj, m 181*. only slightly sol in dil aads 2,4 DichloroPyndine, from HI by the 
Sandmeyer method fabout 1 g from 5 g IH), b about 181°, m 0“, almost insol in 
ild aads, exceedingly volatile with steam, forms a cryst double salt with IlgCli but 
no picrate H from I refluxed in III (d 1 7) with some red P, m 109® (decompn ), 
cannot be converted into the chloride with SOCb because of exchange of the I for 
Cl The Me ester, from II and MeOH-HjSO,, yielded with coned ale Nil, the amide, 
m 158®, and with ale. N»H« HjOthe hydrazide, m 1G0-1® (benzol dens, m. 207-8*) 
IV (through the azide, m 89® (foaming)), m IC3-4®, picrate. yeUow, m 253-4®; 
N-carbethoxy denv, m 107®, N.N-di Bz denv, m 170-7®, N-Bz denv , m 107-8®; 
N-Ac denv , m 150®, 2-110 compd , m 195® C. A. R. 

Iirnde and amide chlorides of non-aromatic acids. VI. A new way in the quino- 
line series. Jtxtcs v Bracv a.vd Aldrfcttt Heyxiovs (with L ScirvnzspAirv) 
Ber 63B, 3191-203(1910), cf C A 24, 2999 —Wallach assigned the structure 
MeC( NR)CH,CC1 NR to the compds obtained by condensation, with loss of I HCl, 
of 2 mols of the imidc chlondes, MeCCl NR, derived from AcOH, but it was later 
shown that they are amidmes. MeC( NR)NRCC1.CH,. , e , that the condensation 
takes place between a C and N atom It was thought that imide chlondes of the 
type R'CHiCCl NR undergo a similar condensation, since Wallach. and later Bischofl 
and Walden, had found that CICHiCONHPb gives a compd CidLtNiCli (I), whose 
formation through an intermediate imide chonde, CICH,CCV NPh. could readily be 
explamed by the equation 2 C.HiNCl, = I + HCl I, however, is characterued by 
an unexpectedly strong, bright yellow color and by the surprising ease (treatment 
with cold NajCOi) with which it loses another mol of HCl, and in addn to the Wallach 
formula, C1CH}C( NI’h)CHClCCl NPh, Bischofl and Walden suggested the structure 
of a HCl salt C1 CH C( NPh) CHC1 C H NPh HCl Recently, in connection with 


the prepn of imide chlorides from chloroacetamlides with substituents in the 0- position 
to the N (C A 24, 2999). similarly bright yellow compds were obtained, and although 
analysis showed they were formed by loss of 1 mol HCl from 2 mols imide chloride 
the difference in color between the AcOH aad ClCH,CO,H denvs. was too great to be 
explainable on the basis of the amidmc structure for both A more thorough study 
has now shown that I is indeed a HCl salt of a colorless base C|,H„N,CI, (II) which 
when heated with mineral aads under pressure splits off only 1 mol PhNH,; on less- 
energetic treatment with coned HCl it yields a weakly basic substance Cull .NCI, 
(III) and on more vigorous treatment a phenolic compd C,«H,(OH)NCl, (rV) which 
regenerates HI with PClj. Ill with HI and P loses all its Cl and gives pure quinaldine 
The imide chlondes denved from the chloroacetarylides therefore condense with 2-fold 
elimination of.HCl to give, not amidmes like the acetarylides. but quinolines It has 
thus far been impossible to force the PCI, reaction with CICH,CONHPh in the amidine 
mrurn?? , 1 Wl , t ? AcKI * Ph m the quinoline direction. Derivs. of EtCO,H and 
I ni.ii, CO, H also yield quinolines. The new reaction should prove to be one of the 
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most fruitful for the prcpn of quinoline*, for the ring formation take* place very readily 
and in part quantitatively and the product* can undergo numberless further trans- 
formations. 2 CUorometkyl-3-cVoTO 4-antUnoquinoUne-llU (I), decomp* 

and W give 212*). ii obtained in 00-5% yield from ClCH-CONHPh. cooled fn tunning 
11,0 treated with 1 mol PCI,. allowed to stand 12 hr*, and wavhed with l 1,0. the free 
base (II), m 131*, is obtained by taking I up in a little cold C.H,N and quickly PPtR 
the U with dil NH.OH or Na,CO, The course of the reaction of II with aq lid 
under pressure depend! on the length of heating, the temp and the amt of 11C1, for 
not alone is the N'lII’h group replaced by Cl and the latter by HO but the Cl in the 
CfliCl side chain can independently be replaced by HO The 2-chIoromethyl 3-chloro-4- 
kydroxyomnohne (IV), m 303". is obtained in about S0% yield from II and 4 parts 
coned HC! heated 12 hrs at 100-5* and 1 hr at 175-SO*; it dissolves only in wees* °* 
coned acid and is repptd by dda. with H,0 Along with the IV is formed the alkali- 
msol III, the arat of which is the greater the shorter the length of heating (40% each of 
HI and IV after 14 tnin. at 170-S0*) With only 1 5 parts by wt. of ccmcd HC1 at 
165*, II gives 77% IV and the HiO sol 2 kyjToxymethyl-3-ckJoro-4-kyJroxyqvinoline, 
m £$3*. readily obtained by boiling IV several hrs with aq alkali The 2-chlero- 
mtlhyl-3 .S-diMoroauinoUne (III), m. 119-20*. is readily obtained by heating IV a few 
mm at 130-10“ w ith somewhat more than 1 mof FCl, and a 1 title POCJ,. The f CJ 
and still more the Cl atom in the side chain are reactive and therefore beating III in 
aq ale a few hrs with 1 mol alkali gives the alkali insol. ! kydroxymctkyl-3,4-dichtoro- 
qmnoUne, m 41“, bt, 150-4“ The compd obtained by BischofT and Walden from I 
with Zn dust and AcOH, which they believed to have the compn C„II>,NiCI. is in 
reality 3-chloro-t-amlinoqutnaldtnc, it is best obtained from II with eacess of Sn and 
coned HC1 on the 11,0 bath and m 172“, pireale, yellow, m 220“ 3-Ckloro-t-kyiiroxy- 
qusnalUne. from IV in much boding AcOll with 10 parts Zn dust, m 340*. converted 
by PCIi POCl, into S. S-dukloroqui na Wi nc, m 322*. With 30 atoms Si and afc. II 
yields pv tetrabydroquinaldine. b„ 125* Short warning of 13 with aq ale. KOU 
gives 2 hydroxymrlhyl-3 chloro-4-antltnoqutnohnc, m 03-4“, with KCN in aq ale. Is 
obtained the 2-cyanomctkyl compd , m 150*. which teadily condenses with Bill in ale. 
and a few drops of alkali to form a comfd C„lIi<N'iC), yellow, m 102*. With PMC!!* 
II gives 2-amhnemelhyl-3 chloro-t-amUnoqutnohne, m 192*. isolated as the yellow 
//Cl salt, and acetylated on the new N atom by hot AciO. giving an Ac denv m 209 . 
With 3 mols NHMfi in ale. II gives 2-dimclkylaminomelkyI-J-ckloro-4-anili>ioquinoline, 
be | 215-20 in 03’, prerale, m 190-3“, with 21 atoms Si and ale. the base give* 
I'UNllt and 2-dimcthylamtnomclkyl py-Utrakydroqurnchne, yellowish, b,» 14S-S2 . 

Dtmclhylaminom’Ihyi-J.I-dicUoroquinolrnt, similarly obtained from III, m. C2“: 
Picratc, red yellow, m 177’ 2 PtperidinomelkyI-3-chIoro-i-hyJ’Oxyqut inline, from 

IV, m. 233-5% sol in both acids and alkaties II and III also react with tertiary bases 
through the reactive C11,C1 group II with C,HiN gives the quaternary comfd Cu- 
ll,, N, Cl, deep yellow, m 045“. tsoqutnehne comfd . CnH,»X,CI,. m 23S“. Both 
give with aq alkali slimy ppts of the corresponding pseudo bases w hich, when fresh, 
redissolve in 1ICI to form the original salts but undergo change on standing The 
yellow comfd C,,HiiN,Cli, m. 272°, obtained by BischofI and Walden from p-MeCV 
H.NIICOCll.OU and PCI, is readily obtained from p-MeC.H.NHCOCll,Cl N- 
(Chloroacetyl)-p-rodoaniUne, m 193*, likewise gives with PCI, a yellow magma which, 
pptd from cold CilI,N with dd Is' a, CO,, yields the <fi / analog C„H, Js'.Cl.I,. of U, 
® 181 (II Cl salt, yellow, m 232“; ptcrale. m 202*), 2-dielh\laminomethyI comfd , 
C,cH,„N,ClI«, faintly yellow, m 152’ (ptcralc. yellow, m 17b‘) m CIC,H,NHCO- 
CH,C1 gives practically only 1 product, C,dI,,N,Cl,. ra_ 179*. reacting smoothly with 
h-ElOC«H«NH, to form 2 p-pkeitctidinomctkylS-ckloro-t-m-ckloroanilrrto 7-chloroqvtno- 
hnc, rn 131 Likewise, 3.4 ClMeCtHiKIICOClItCl gives a practically homogeneous 
?ui noli tte Ci,HuNiCli. m 174*. These results with rhNH,and its rn- and ^-substituted 
denvs showed that the compds recently isolated in very small amounts along with the 
itmde chlorides from o substituted chloroacctamlides are quinolines and not amidines. 
r “ e ,^ , b , a „ v „ e the following m ps- from o toluidmc, 100*: o amsidine. 196*; 

^ !i Q rC»Il,NH, docs no\ crystallue well (II Cl sail, m 135*) 

i‘~X n y‘- 3 ” tetl, y>-+-B*0>«<>4>‘tnohni 1 1 Cl, from EtCONHI’h and PCI, (yield, more than 
”? 217 ' 20 . free base, m. 178*; UC! sail, jdlote, rn £19-20*; prorate. 
® : “i 1 ,, ba, % b “‘ ed 2 5 hre. at 155* with 10 parts coned HCl gives I hNH. 
and m 40-3*. It the temp during the beating 

is raised to 1 80-9 u there is obtained the 4-110 comfd . only slightly sol in alkalies 
PPlTon’t, \ a 4 n. J “S 0 **? 1 a “ d =- “- 2S4*. converted back ,ato the 4-C1 compd by 
PLUrPOCb at 140 and reduced by Ka-EtOI! to the py tetrahydro-2-ethy l- 3 -methyl- 
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quinoline, b„ 130-40* (HC1 salt, m 103*) 2-Ben:yl-3-pkenyi-4-am!inoqutno!ine IICl 
(b0% yield), yellow, m 209°; free base, m 172°, picrate, m 183". Heated G hrs 
at 170-200* with coned. 1ICI the 4-Cl compd gives the 4-1IO derm , m 308 2- 

Benzyl-3 phenyltetrahydroqutnohne. light yellow, b, t 190-2*. non-volatile wUh^stcam 

Azo compounds from trimethylmethyleneketopyrazine. VII. E. Princivallb. 
boss ehim t Id 60, 903-0(1030). cf. C A. 24, 3792 — 2.5-DimethyI-6-keto-l.G-di- 
h j dropyrazinc couples easily with diazomum salts (cf C A 23, 34 < 2), but if the forma- 
tion of a lactimic group is prevented by substitution of the irnmic H by a radical, no 
coupling takes place (cf C A 24, 3792) Azo compds are also formed by the reaction 
of 1,2.4 tnmethyl 5-methylene-6 kcto-I,G,4.5-tetrahydropyrazinc (I) (cf C A. 24, 
13S3) and diazomum salts, smcc diazomum salts react easily with compds. which con- 
tain multiple aliphatic bonds (cf Meyer, C A 14, 1330, Quilico. C A 23,597,3075). 
The reaction takes place by addn to the C CHi group, with subsequent elimination 

,.f HjO thus OC NMe CMe CH NMe C CH, (I) + ThN NOII — ► — NMe. A- 

(OH)ClliN Nrh — ► —NMe (!) CHN NPh I reacts also with PhlINNH, (II), 
with formation of the same azo compd as that by the action of PhN.NCl, 
and the reaction takes place in a similar way The basic products ore stable 
compds . in general of an intense red color, and with If halides form salts; the 
structure is not certain (see later) I and II (equimol quantities) heated in 20% 
AcOU for 43 hrs at 50°, cooled, neutralized with NaOH, and the product rccrystd 
from rtOH, yields 1,2,4 irimelh^lS-phenylazomelhytene C kelo-1,6,4,5 tetratiydropyraunc 
(III), red, m 201* (decompn ) A better yield of HI Is obtained with 1’hNtCl though 
the procedure is more tedious, t e . sufficient NaOH is added to l,2,5-tnmethyl-6- 
ket o-l,(i diliydropyrazine-Mcl soln to liberate the base, the mixt is cooled, I’hNiCI 
(ealed quantity) is added dropwise, the product is let stand until sepn, is complete, 
the ppt (a mist of 1H-HC1 and IV) rccrystd from dil HCI, decompd with NaOH, 
und the HI rccrystd from EtOH, dd IICl or dil HI HI and dil III allowed to crystal- 
lize yield the III salt Ct«II|,ONtI (IV). red, m 22S* (decompn ). Dy the same pro- 
cedure as in the previous prepn . there is obtained from />-MeCiH t N,CI, after re- 
crystn from EtOH, l,2,4-trtmelh\l-5-p-tol\lazomelh\Une G-keto-1,6,4,5 tetrah\drop\ra- 
tine (V). red. m 214* (decompn ) V and dil. III yield the /// salt CuH„ON,I (VI). 
brilliant green, m 226° (decompn ). Likewise from V and dd IICl is obtained the 
IICl salt, C„H,,0N,C1 (VU), green, m. 205° (decompn ). The salts IV, VI and VII may 

have either or both of two structures, vt: , ot NMe.CMe.CII.NHMeI.C:CHN:NPh 


(VIH)orOC NMe CMe:CH.NMeI:CCH NNHPh(IX). VIH would be formed by the 
normal addn of the halogen acid, with conversion of N from tervalent to quinquevalent. 
IX would be formed from VIH by subsequent isomerization It is very probable that 
IX represents the form of IV, VI and VII, which means that they have a structure 
analogous to those formed from 2,3,3-triraethylmdolenine-MeI (cf Rosenbauer and 
Teilner, C. A. 21, 407). Further expts are in progress to settle this problem 

. C C. Davis 

Strychnos alkaloids. LVIL Oxidation of tetrahydrostrychmne and some deriva- 
tives. Hermann Leuchs (in tart with Fritz KrOhnkb). Bet. 63B, 3184-9(1930), 
cf C. A 25, 705 — Whereas in the oxidation of brucine, the aminostrychiunes, strych- 
nine and strychmdine (1) by CrO, only products which had been attacked in the C«H« 
nucleus could be isolated, the oxidation of tetrahydrostrychmne (H) proceeded differ- 
ently While here, too. there was obtained a compd. C„H 10 O,N, (HI), analogous 
t< 5« l K tonucidme * 1S0,ated m 7 - 4 % yield as the perchlorate, there was also obtained 
14% of. an amino acid CuIInOiN, 411,0 (IV), whose compn shows that the C«H« 
nucleus is still intact IV had already been observed in the oxidation of I, but in such 
'mall and widely varying yields that its formation was probably due to the presence of 
II in the crude I. The oxidation of the H consists in the taking up of two O and loss 
of atoms > Slnce a COlH is formed, there may have occurred the change 

— CH»(OH) into COjH, with which would have to be related that of — CH, Nil — 
NH— , D I,‘T C ( 0!I ) N — • For in strychmnic acid, with the same groups 
— CH, Nil- and HO,C— , these are anhydnzed by mineral aads The negative 
semicarbazone test would indicate that the compd ,s not a ketone. Oxidation of 
a (b) N.CH, — residue would still leave a salt-forming group in (a) NH CH=> but 
w onld not explain the lacUra nng remaining open To test these views, the Ac derivs 
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of II were studied TbeO.A*-di Acderiv (V) it quite stable toward CrOi, jtconiumed 
toss linn lOcqinvx gu ins chiefly, with loss of the 0 Ac group, an a mini* acid C»iU«0»r»t 
(VI) isolated is tin ptrchloratc in 5 r >% yield 1 rom the compn of VI, the reaction 
must have Ixui limitnl to sapon and comersmn of — CHj(OII) Into — COjII, t t . 
VI must lx. A acitj Klr> clinmic acid, attempts to prep it from Ac,() and an oik sow 
of the acid gave null strychnine The sapon precedes the oxidation, and thc_A Ac 
likewise Rii is VI (in 77% >ntd with only 14 eipms CrO,). 10 eqmv« KMnO 
products Attrmpts to oxidize II with llr gave first 


m Me, CO at 0° gave no cr>st products Attempts to oxidize 11 with l*r gave urn 
mi aromatic ih Br dent (n, p to the (a)N) (VII) which then changed Into resinous 
substances Perchlorate of I, needles and prisms with 1 HjO. [n | l J — 10 l*/d (HiO); 
IIC1 salt. M‘J 13 5*/d Perchlorate of II, |a| 1 ,? —74 9*/d ; IICI salt, M»‘ — R0 0*/d i 
free base medics with 2 11,0. m 202* (vacuum), A’-Ac denv , prisms with 1 IftO. 
in 157—0® and anhyd. 197 0" (vacuum), perchlorate, [a| l g 101— 0®/cl ; IICI salt, 

| i]*b 122 3"/d V, tables and prisms with 1 11,0, m around 100* and, anhyd , 135-12* 

| ,|‘» in l mol 0 1 V HU I12 2*/d perchlorate prisms with 1 5 11,0. l«]^0G*/d 
VII, smtirx 2 IS" m 218 Ul" t250-2’ in ratuo). shows no basic reactions and does not 
nact with I eCli, dissolves in CrO, H»SO« with red violet color, is unchanged by boding 
lla(()ll)i II Hr sail mcdles losing 111 1 % in wt at 100* and 15 mm ; IICI tall, [«1 D 
23 2*/d IV, needles or leaflets with 4 11,0 (erroneously given as 3 II, O In on earlier 
pnpir (C A 25, 705)) sol in A’ RI1CO, but not in .V NaO\c, does not m 320"; HC1 
salt. — 2l0*/d Perchlorate of III, tables and octahedrons with 2 11,0. [al'p 

73 8*/d , free fxiie. faintly yillow ptisms. losing (under 15 mm ) 1 5% ln wt ** 75" 
and 2.3% at 115", sinters 250* m 243 5" (215-7* in tvieuo) Oxidation with 24 erjui vs 
CrO, gave more than 10% IV and kss than 5% salt of III; pretreatment of the II 
with 1 eNH,(80i), decreased the yields Perchlorate of IV, jo] 1 * 118 5*/d. (11,0). 
free acid, prisms with neutral reaction, sinters 1M> 200", becomes foamy 220". decomps 
305* C. A R 

Smomenune and dismomenine XXIII The identity of /J-tetra-hydrodesoxy- 
codeme and dihydrothebaeodme Kakuji Goto and Siiingo Mitsui Butl Chem 
Soc Japan 6, 33-9(19311 -Rondo and Ochiai (C /I 24, 3213) obtained dcsoxvtetra- 
hydrosinomcnine, the d form of dihydrotheliacodme (I), by Clemmensen reduction 
of smomemne (II) whereby the phenolic OH group is apparently removed and the CO 
group reduced to a secondary ale Goto (C A 24. 13S3) attempting to repeat this 
obtained desoxydemetbovy dihydrosmomcnme (III), the d form of 0 tetrahydrodesoxy- 
codune (IV) The retention of the phenolic OH and reduction of the CO group to 
C1I, is now confimud by reduction of dcmcthoxydihydrosinomcnme to III by means of 
I Cl, and subsequent catalytic reduction of the ketone dichJondc. Iiy subjecting 
various denvs of II to the Tafil electrolytic reduction C and M were able in no case 
to remove the phenolic OH and obtain an ale. base corresponding to the dihydrotheba- 
codine of Speyer and Siebert The identity of I and IV is further supported by the 
identity of the des A’-Me bases, m 147-8", and the N free bases, m 107-8*. from 
both sourcis It is proposed to substitute the name dihydro-eu thebatnan for K and 

0 s dthydrothebainan. designating I, HI and IV. The easy reduction by the Clcmmen 
sen method of the MeO nnd corresponding OH groups in alt dertvs of I contg the CO 
group makes it seem probable that these groups arc vicinal R C Lldcrpield 

The sapogenm of guaiac bark. I C Wedekivd avd \V ScuiCKir Z physiol 
Client 195, 132-8(1931) — The crude saponin was hydrolyzed with 5% If,SO» and the 
insol amorphous end sapogenm. for which the name [uagenin is proposed, was used in 
the prepn of dcrivs Ac,0 converted it into a cryst actt)l[ua£cntn, m 208", Ja]*o 
in CIICI, 74 5", from which the hie ester, m 220", [o]‘J m CHC1, (19 2". was obtained 
by treatment with CH,N, By sapong the Ac denv with KOH in MeOH the [uatcnin, 
CidlnO,. m 310 , was obtained cryst This cryst product yielded a hie ester, m 190*. 
l«l „ 73 9*. and an Ac denv identical with that prepd from the amorphous sapogenm 
c .. . A W Dox 

Synthetic eiperunents on the constitution of the bile pigment III Synthesis 

01 hydroxypyrromethenes, and some derivatives of coproporphyrm I. Hans 1 isciier 

and Walter I Rfla is. Z physiol Chem 19S, 49 80(19J1). ct C A 18 , 2515— A 
s “7.'' as flTSt made o f tbe reactivity of the a Br in 4 3', 5’ trimethyl-0.4 ’-dipropiomc 
*J=“} 5-bromopyrronicthene and its Me ester (I), since a replacement of the Br by OH 
iILvmi ?*, a V «X closely related to xanthobilirubic acid I reacts with 

i hrv H, to form 4J ^ trimethyl 3 1'-di[propiomc hie esler)-3 phenylaminopyrromelhene- 
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IIBr.m 180®. The/r« base, m 145°. forms a complex Cu salt, m 120®. Treatment 
of I with MeNII, does not replace the Br but converts the ester groups into the 
corresponding amide, yielding 4,3’ ,5'-trimethyl-3,4'-di{propioniC melhylomide)5-bromo- 
pyrromelhenc (II). m 212® (decompn ) A similar reaction occurs with NHi in MeOH, 


; meth\Uvntde)-5-tnethoxypi . 

yields a similar MeO denv, ns 4.3',5 f tnmcthyl 3,4'-di(propsomc Me est(r)-5-methoxy- 
pyrromethene (IH). m 88° The OH deny representing hydrolysis of the Br in I, 
nr, 4,3'£'-trimithyl-3.4'-dt{propu>mc Me ester) 5 hydroxypyrromethene, m 180®, may 
be prepd directly from I by heating the AcOH soln with AgOAc, or from HI by hy- 
drolysis of the MeO This is accomplished by heating HI with MeONa at 170-80° 
and rcestenfywg the carboxyls with Me,S0 4 . or better by resorcinol fusion of III at 
170-80® This hydroxymethene in CHCb gives a green color reaction with diazo- 
benzenesulfonic acid and IIC1 Heated to 170-80° with HBr-AcOH, 2 mols condense 
to coproporphyrm in small yield The di-Et denv corTespondmg to the free acid of I, 
when heated with KOH in MeOH, yields 4,3',5'-trtmethyl-3,4'-diethyl 5-melhoxy- 
pyrrometkene, m 70®, from which 4,3', S' trxmelhyl-3,4'-dieth)l-5-hydtoxypyrromelhcne. 
m 243®, is obtained m small yield by resorcinol fusion. The mother liquors remaining 
from the prepn of the HBr salt of I (free aad), when evapd spontaneously over a 
period o( several months, gradually formed copToporphynn l, which was isolated and 
identified as the tetra-Et ester, tn 226° In the prepn of coproporphyrm tetra-Me 
ester by atnc aad fusion a mother liquor remained from which the Me ester of copro- 
porphynn IV, m 177®. was isolated Porphyrin formation occurs also in small yield 
when the HBr salt of the free aad of I is treated with H t SO* Coproporphyrm tetra- 
Me ester I and isouroporphynn octa-Me ester II yield complex Co salts, m 270® and 
316®, resp. The copro ester gives a A g salt, m 2S6®, which may be sapond to the free 
aad by boiling with KCN in 00% EtOH and re&tenfied by shaking with MejSOi 
and NajCOj. Treatment of the Ag salt ester with Fe(OAc)» and AcOH contg a little 
NaCl replaces the Ag by Fe, yielding the tetra-Me ester of coprohemm, m 215® Na»- 
CO» converts the latter into coprohematm tetra-Me ester, ra. 215®. Reduction of this 
ester with Na and AmOH converts it into the corresponding chlonntelracarboxy he aad 
which dissolves in Et s O to a stable green soln , but its alk soln soon reverts to the red 
porphyrin Exposure of an aq colloidal suspension of coproporphyrm to summer 
sunlight for several days converts it into a chlonn which diflers from the synthetic 
chjonn m that its alk soln is stable to atm O Nitration of the copro ester with 
coned HNOi yields a dinilrocopfoporphynn, and hematimc anhydride as a by product. 
This dinitro denv forms a tetra-Me ester, m 191* ( complex Cu salt, m 200®, complex 
A g soil, m. 210®) If the esterification is performed by refluxing with 5% II Cl in MeOH 
the product is a mononstrodihydroxyporphynn ester, m 206® ( complex Cu salt, m 245°). 
Attempts to prep an ammoporphynn by reduction of the NOi were unsuccessful. 
After treatment of the dinitro denv with Na-Hg the products isolated were copro- 
porphynn, dmitroporphynn, and monomlroporphynn, from which a tetra-Me ester, 
m. 204°, was prepd The mono- vs more stable than the dinitro denv. and can be esten- 
fied at refluxing temp Finally a tetrahydt azide, was prepd from the tetra-Me ester of 
coproporphynn and N,H, H,0 in MeOH. Its Ft salt was obtained in the same manner 
Irom coprohemm ester The tetraande of coproporphyrm was prepd. by treatment of 
the hydrazide with NaNOj and HC1 with ice cooling It explodes at about 00°. MeOH 
converts the azide into a lelraurcl'nan, m ISO - * This is a remarkably stable substance, 
not attacked by coned. HjSO« or by resoranol fusion at 200®. It is apparently sapond 
by HC1 at 200®, but the expected tetraaminoporphynn could not be isolated m a pure 
state A. W Dox 

Blossom xanthophylls. The pigment of the sunflower. L ZecHMeister anp 
P. Tuzson Ber. 63B, 3203-7(1930) — The polarmietnc method is at present probably 
the most reliable means of distinguishing closely related pigments of the xanthophyll 
type from e3ch other The non homogeneity of leaf xanthophyll was proved by the 
isolation of analytically pure prepns of widely varying rotations (137-92°) from stinging 
nettles; the maue pigment, zeaxanthin, can readily be distinguished from the xantho- 
phyll of leai es by its l rotation, and the lutein of egg yolk by its characteristically low 
d rotation (72 ), In the search for other natural xanthophylls differing m rotation 
from that of leaves, it has been found that the well-crystd pigment (I) of the sun- 
flower (C. A. 25, 314) has a low d rotation (75®) identical, within the exptl errors 
with that ol the egg lutein, and as its other consts also agree with those of lutein' 
there can hardly be any doubt that the two substances are identical The sunflower 
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n the form of a eryst ester. 


The I (0.231 I from 


stemi to contain the lutein mostly m the torm ni a crysx 
300 e dried petals) isolated by letting the fresh petals stand 1 day under WW>/e 
EtOll drying at 35°, pondering, percolating with C.H.. coneg in tacuc »t « .adding 
ns% ale fthich ppts a colorless substance). filtering , er tbe I «2> 
letting the washed* 1 tjO ext stand 20 hrs with wned KOH tn McOH. wnc* the 1 .W 
laycrldncd «uh Na.SO.) t<t racuo m a current of CO,, pptg pcUolettm ether. «t* 
with boiling 70% 1 tOll and crystg the insol residue from MeO I It m 103 (cm) 
75° (CHClj) spectrum m PG% rtOll (5 mg m 1 1 . 10-mm layer). 2^43. 5- 

442o aU»ut420 pheophorblde i Ono Warbleo Her 64B, 682-3(1931) 
imxt of l g 1 c powder. 1 g NaCl and CO cc glacial AcOll is boiled in an «tm of CO,, 
cooled and filtered The 1 e salt of pheophorblde b is obtained in and 

ding l g pheophorblde b to the above soln . passing a current of CO, through it and 
heating fori (I min on a water bath The crude product deposited on cooling «««*£- 
lugtd and washed with 50% AcOH and 11,0 It may b '. cr / 5 n l ^ ,y ,^.' olv ^ 
in J5 cc. hot propionic a ad. filtering and adding 7 o cc. hot 05% HCL The «JT 
l b.chSp < n cooling are probably (CH,C!!,CO,C»l!»N<0.reC! The Fesalt ofpheo 
ph> rl/ide a may be similarly prepd „ ® E *“ AK 1 

Isolation of phytosterolin from wheat embryo hoiuio NaiAxm Al ^S*Ln, 

\ .sin kniBA ici Paper i Inst Phys Chem Research (Tokyo) IS, Nos SS9-9I. 
137-11(1031) —From the ether ext of wheat embryo 0 2% of phj-tmterolm was isolated 
It is identical with the glucoside lpuranol of ph> tosterol from other materials tt-. fl 
7, 2218) It forms needles (from AmOll). m 2S5-90 . Ac dertv ro 103 . I li> 
-22 4* (in CHClj) Bt dersv m 103°. Wo 17 24° (in C11C1.) Ai»»» 

Some relabons between consbtubon and odor. A A>>ceu. Oatx •: ai 

939-46(1930) —In view of the odorous characteristics of aromatic musks and of vioier 
ketones, it is surprising that the ketones first synthesized by Kuzieka possess sue 
remarkable odors, for they contain no Me groups around the CO residue Con - 
quently, because of the size of the nng resulting from a great no of methylene groups, 
deformation of the nng itself probably occurs in such a way that lateral nodes arc 
formed These nodes are made up of residues which function in the same way asu 
the Me groups in the musks and ketones mentioned In this case there would t* a 
twisting as represented by the structure 


CH, 

H.C^CH, 

— II,e / 'CH,CO— 

and this seems likely from the fact that, though x ray turns of the ketones of Kuzieka 

lumish no evidence, Lee (cf C A 21 , 3189) has noticed anomalies in certain long-chain 

compd, which arc greatest with 15 C atoms Furthermore Lee and van Rysselbergc 
icf C A 24, 59) suggest a spiral form in long-chain cotnpds To throw light on tnu 
problem, the chem behavior of some cyclic ketones was studied, particularly the m- 
tluence of certain substituents (ale. radicals) on the reactions which are characteristic 
of these ketones If the hypothesis already suggested, i e , that in proximity to the 
CO group the methylene chain is deformed, were true, then it is probable that the 
condensations mentioned take place only partially or not at all The cycloketone 
contg 15 atoms (with the com. name of hexalthone) was mixed with Bill (equim™ 
quantities) and condensation was attempted with cold, dll KOH, hot aq KOH (as 
with cy clohexanone) and with ale. KOH There was no condensation in any case 
Moreover as m expts of \\ idand (no reference) hexalthone (l mol ) and then (cooling 
with ice) LtNO, (1 mol ) wtre added to EtOK (1 mol ) in abs EtOH, and the next 
day Et»0 was added but no salt sepd., and upon the addn. of water all the hexalthone 
was recovered This behavior makes it probable that there is a stenc hindrance at 
work, which would in turn support the hypothesis suggested. Very probably the same 
arguments apply to polymethylemc lactones, t g , ambrettobdes. which have been 
studied by Kerschbaum The exptL details of the present paper will be published later 
Cf C A 24, 4,2o C. C. DAVI3 

Aqueous liquors from low temperature carbonization of coal (Mobcan, Fettet) 21. 
The protective action of some antioxidants II The metal halide compounds of 
some protective agents against aging (Kisciuiof) 30. AcOll recovery in the cellulose 
acetate industry (Clotwortiit) 23 The ultra violet absorption spectra of the amides 
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of a methylbutenoic aodi (Castille) 3. Color and constjtutjon from the standpoint 
of recent electronic theory (Hodgson) 3. Studies in Raman effect X The Raman 
spectra of organic substances (DadieU, KonutAL'sen) 3. Raman effect and consti- 
tutional problems II Cyanogen compounds (Dadieu) 3. Thermal disaggregation 
of gelatin (Gerngross et cl) 2. Kinetics of heterogeneous formate formation (Bir- 
STFtN, Lobanow) 2. Influence o! the strength of aromatic amines on their reactions 
(Hertei, Schneider) 2. An x rav study of mannitol, dulcitol and mannose (Mar- 
wick) 2. The cry stallographic character of the amides of methylbutenoic acids (Tiio- 
rEau) 2. Zero volumes of crystalline organic substances (Biltz) 2. Isoprene and 
rubber (Syaudinger. Joseph) 30. 


Altpeter, Jllius Das Heiamethylenetetranun und seme Verwendong. Halle 
(Salle) W Knapp 178 pp M 14 50 linen. M 10 

Bargellini, G Leriom di chinuca orgamca per gli studenti di medicina e far- 
macia. Rome Umversita 354 pp 

Barcelxini, G Leziom di ehinuca orgamca per gh studenti d'ingegnena. Rome: 
l mversita 122 pp 

MeurS, G J van Eegmselen der Scheikunde. 2. Orgamsche Scheikunde. 
Ird ed , revised by 11 Fb Baudet Rotterdam Mi;gh & van Ditmar. 165 pp. 
FI 1 90, bound. H 2 25 

SmoNSEN, J L The Terpenes. Cambridge Lmv Press 420 pp 25s. 


Organic compounds. I G FarBEnind A G (Otto Nicodemus and Walter 
Berndt, inventors) Ger 514,174, Sept 16,1925 Addn to 481.819 (C A 24,2139). 
Org compounds arc obtained by leading the vapors of mixed aromatic heterocyclic 
ketones, optionally in the presence of oxidizing agents and cataly2eis, over highly 
porous materials Thus, 2 xylyl 5x}loylpyndine is evapd under reduced pressure in 
an air cun-ent and passed over active C at 400-120®. The substance l-xyIyl-7-methyl- 
benzoqumoline (m 170®) is found among the unchanged starting material and other 
products Other examples axe given. 

Hydrocarbons. I G FaRbentnu A -G Fr C95.I25, May C, 1930 Products 
of higher b p are prepd by treating satd. compds. of the aliphatic or hydroaromatic 
senes, particularly the halogen denvs , with hydrocarbons of the C|H« or CtH« senes 
under pressure and in the presence of condensing agents Thus, hydrocarbons distg 
between 120® and 200® are prepd from CjH« and MeCl m the presence of A1CU, and a 
product distg between 150® and 180® contg about 2% ol O from the double compd. of 
FtiO and BFi under pressure of CiH«. Cf. C. /I 25, 1530 and following abstrs. 

Hydrocarbons. I. G Fa* behind. A -G Fr. 37,296, Aug. 1, 1929. Addn. to 
t>b3,539 In the process of the pnor patent the conditions of working in the second or 
following phases are made more vigorous otherwise than by a rise of temp , g , by an 
increase of pressure, an increase of the partial pressure of H, the use of a more active 
catalyst, etc., or these measures are used along with a nse of temp. (cf. C. A. 24, 2S75) 
Hydrocarbons. I G Tarbenind A -G Fr. 37,440, Sept 17, 1929. Addn. 
to 659,583 (C A 23, 5312) The S and O compds are eliminated from the starting 
materials by heating these m the presence ol catalysts and, il necessary, gases other than 
H or treating the starting materials with appropriate solvents or in any other maimer. 

Diotefins. Paul Feiler (to I G Farbemnd A-G). U. S 1,795,549, March 10 
In the recovery ol didlehns such as butadiene irom various mixed gases contg the di- 
olefins, the gas is treated with a salt of a heavy metal from groups 1 and 2 of the periodic 
system such as CtijCIi or AgNOi and the diolefins are subsequently liberated (suitably 
by heating) from the resulting additive compds 

Organic oxygen compounds. I G FarbENind. A -G Fr. 37,351, Aug 16 
1929. Addn. to b40,0S7 ( C A 23, 2186) Benzene hydrocarbons having a lateral 
chain bound cyclically to the C«H» nng, particularly benzopolymethylemc compds. are 
oxidized by O or gases contg O in the presence of catalysts, preferably heavy metals 
Thus, tetrahydronaphthalene b oxidized to cr-ketotetrahydronaphthalene and a-hy- 
droxytetrahydronaphthalene Several examples are given. 

Oxygenated organic compounds from carbon oxides and hydrogen. H Dreyfus. 

338.854, July 24 1929 Products such as EtOH, PrOH, acetaldehyde, HOAc, 
MeOAc and their higher homologs, and ketones, are formed from mixts contg. C 
oxides and H such as water gas, coke-oven gas or producer gas in the presence of cata- 
lysts consisting of alkali or alk. earth of Cu silicates, borates or phosphates or salts of 
other oxyaads of P. Temps, of 200-600® and pressures of 50-500 atm may be used 
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C„. „ ,«rt such u N may 1* pre^M and met™ d-ambm of Cu_ m 
l >1 *«8 Sept 15. 1930 Hydrocarbons arc treated with O and an excess of stea 

",a , 5^ ,, ^.*srss , j; 7 ° Af '1 

aeent is caused to flow rapidly through a narrow onfice and impinge on * ,} ril and 
(f« “h“h may consist of. or contain a catalyst The oxidation of Aell. «» > “ a 
MeOlI to 111,0, of CiIIi to maleic acid olid of C|»1I« to phthalic aeuf or phtha 
hydnde is referred to Liamples are given . , , . ». f»»be>im> 

y Recovering organic substances from adsorbent materials. I G I arbe ' 

A GRtSiaaty 0. 11.30 Org substances are recovered from adsorUmt ma- 
tenals contg tlum b> heating them with water, or an solns «<*>*'"« « 
liquids in which the org substances arc scarcely or not at all *ol In t r adsorbent 
substances which are more easdy wetted by the org substances than the a dsorbcnJ 
materials which conUin them Thus fuller » earth contg oil is "itb ' c 

and soft soap and the mass is boded with water An ody layer contg the G seps . 
and the C is removed by filtration .no o ion 

Hydrocychc compounds. I G rAROEStVD A -G Fr 37.40S. Oct. . 

Addn to 663,564 (C A 24,025) Hydrocydic oomp<ls arc prepd by ccmdensuig u 

satd a p nitnlcs contg the atomic group — C — C — C — N in the form of a chain. 

compels contg doubly conjugated C-C compds Thus, the nilnle of c ‘*"K t ' hS 
(CHiClI C11C N) is heated under pressure with cyclopentad icnc The product 

i . . .... ■ .T — 1 ... n . j .*,.1. 


probably the formula CH CH CH CHMe C»(CxT^» CH, With 2 . 4 -dimethyl- 


butadiene, a product of the formula CH, CHMe CH(CK) CHMe C11 <^Me I* °f>" 
tamed Products from the nitnlc of sorbic acid are also described 

Basie products I G Farbevimi A G Fr 37.2S9. July 30. 1929 Addn to 
671,302 (C A 24, 224-1 1 Imido ethers, the acids from which they are derived, tneir 
chlorides, esters or amides are condensed with primary or secondary aromatic amines 
contg a basic lateral side chain with a tertiary N, or the side chain with a tertiary 
may be introduced afterward Thus, if p-B dicthylammcrftboxyaniline is ccmdenscn 
with oleic acid chloride a product of the formula CitH u CONHC*H«OC*H*NEt| i> 
obtained Other examples and the formulas of the products obtained arc given v. 

C A 25, 837, 1261 

Diaryl compounds Federal Phosphorus Co Fr 37.-449. Sept iJ- 
Addn. to 667,840 (C A 24, 1394) Complex diaryl compds of b p higher t(ian 
biphenyl are produced by vaporizing tbc corresponding hydrocarbon, e g . P urf 
benzene or com 90% benzene contg aromatic hydrocarbons other than Call* suen 
toluene and xylene The preliminary heating is to a temp just below that at wmc 
diaryl compds are formed and the temp is then rapidly raised to that at which these 
compds are formed 

Complex diaryl compounds. J N Car others, T. J Scott and Federal phos- 
phorus Co Bnt 338 CJ1, Sept. 5. 1929 See preceding abstr n 

Drying organic liquids Wilhelm Kopesea Austrian 120,875 Aug 15. 
Benzine and other org liquids contg water in suspension are dned by treatment wivn 
a higher fatty aad ester of a carbohydrate of the formula (C«llioO»). The ester must 
be msol in the org liquid, and may be used in such a form that the org liquid can filter 
through it. Cellulose stearate, palmitate and laurate are suitable esters 

Tnchloro alcohols. Cheuische Fabrieev Joachim Wierxik & Co A -G (Gustav 
Heilner, inventor) Ger 515,539, Jan 14, 1925 The corresponding ketone is caused 
to react with CHC1, in the presence of alkali amide, and the resulting alcoholate treated 
with acid The alkali amide may be suspended in a water free indifferent solvent. 
Thus, acetone and CHClt are added to a suspension of NaNH, in Et,0 The temp 
is kept at 0“ Dll HjSO, (33%) is added and a steam distn gives a 60% yield of C«Hr 
CbOH Further examples are given 

Hydrogenating paraldol I G Farrfvivi) A -G Bnt. 338 807, Jan 30, 1929 
1,3-Butylene glycol is made by catalytic hydrogenation of paraldol at 30-50° in the 
presence of a solvent or diluent such .as water, EtOH, isopropanol or butanol, under 
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pressure, with catalysts such as Ni or Cu or both on pumice or kieselguhr Use of Co. 

Pt and Pd also is mentioned 

Ketones such as acetone. H Dreyfus Bnt 338,518. Aug 19, 1929. The 
vapors of aliphatic ales contg at least 2 C atoms, in admixt with air or O, are sub- 
jected to temps of 250-700° in the presence of catalysts such as oxides, hydroxides, 
carbonates, metaborates, ortho-, meta and pyro-phosphates and silicates of Ca, Ba 
or Mg which may be deposited on pumice or kieselguhr Natural compds such as 
wollastomte, augite, osteolite, danbunte or datolite may be used, and the gases may be 
passed through a tube of Cu. Fe. staybntc” or earthenware contg the catalyst and the 
vapor of an aliphatic acid such as ItOAc may be added and a large excess of O used 
Bnt 338,519 relates to a similar process in which steam is added to the reaction mixt 
Carbocydic ketones Bnt 339,348, Oct 9. 1928, Soc anon M Naef & Cie. 
Fr 37.3S0, Aug 30, 1929 Addn to 599,705 Unsatd cyclic ketones havuig more 
than 9 ring members are prepd by submitting to the action of heat a metallic salt of 
an unsatd dtcarboxylic acid contg at least 1 1 atoms of C in the normal chain and the 
2COOH groups at the ends of the chain Salts of UOj, or metals having the at numbers 
59-72 arc referred to 

Methylene ethers. Imperial Chemical Industries. Ltd , T Birchall and 
S Coffey Bnt 338,024, Aug 30, 1929 In the production of products such as methyl- 
ene diethyl ether methylene di n butyl ether and 1,3 dioxane, (CHj)»N« is caused to 
react with mono- or di hydne ales in the presence of acids such as II Cl or H*SOi Among 
the ales which may be used for such reactions are MeOH. LtOIf, n Bu ale , allyl ale , 
benzyl and substituted benzyl ales , and ethylene and tnmethylene glycols 

Diazo compounds from 4-ammoresorcmol. N N \orozhtzo\ Russ appl 
49 050, June 12, 1929 4,1,3 H,NC«Hj(OH) f is diazotized by known methods in the 

presence of Cu or Te salts or Co, Ni, Zn or other similar metal 

Diazoamino compounds. 1 G Farbevivd A -G Tr 37,240, July 25, 1929 
Addn to 677,579 (C A 24, 3248) Dtazoamino compds are made by the reaction 
of diazo compds on polycyclic primary amines sol in water, which on account of the 
position of the substituents, w ith respect to the ammo group, are not capable of forming 
azo dyes Thus, 3 nitro-4-ammo-l-methylbenzcne is diazotized and combined with 
l-naphthylamine-2,4-disulfomc acid Other examples arc given 

Aromatic amines. I G Farbevind A -G (Julius Laux, inventor) Ger 515.758, 
Aug 21, 1925 Aromatic amines are prepd by reducing the corresponding mtro compds 
with Fe in the presence of aq A1 salt solns Thus 1'hNO, is reduced to PbNHi by Fe 
in the presence of aq AlClj After distg off the I’hNU,, a yellowish brown ppt is left, 
which, on sepn from the unused Fe, produces a deep violet red Fe dye on heating to 
glowing Further examples are given 

A-Ammoalkylamines. I G 1'arbenind A -G (Werner Schulemann, Fritz 
Schonhnfer and August Wutgler, inventors) Ger 518,207, Jan 2G. 1927. Amines 
are caused to react with aminoalkyl halides or the corresponding sulfonates, the amino- 
alkylating agents being used in the form of their salts, in the presence or absence of 
an acid binding agent and a solvent Thus, w-diethylammoethylaoilme may be prepd 
by heating I’hNHi with Et,NCH«CHiCl HC1 Other examples are given also Cf 
C A 24, 24G9 

Esters. E I du Pont de Nemours & Co Ger 515,678, Mar 25,1928 Esters 
and other org compds result when primary ales with more than 1 C atom or a mixt 
of ales are subjected to the action of dehydrogenating catalyzers at raised temp and 
pressure. The ales, are circulated over an equal amt of catalyzer, volume-for-volume. 
at a pressure of 10 atm The catalyzers may be Ni, Cu, Co, Fe alone or mixed with 
MnOj, Cr,Oj. MgO, CaO, etc. EtOII treated in this way gives 55% unchanged EtOil, 
25% AcOEt, 12 5% BuOH and small quantities of AcOH, AcII, COj and CH«. 

Lactic acid esters. Schering-Kahlbaum A-G (Frank Hartwich, inventor) 
Ger. 518 388, Jan 23, 192G A mixt of Mg lactate, an ale. and an add, with or without 
a cat ^ lyst - e % • an ««ss of acid or CaCl>, is heated Examples are given 

Halogenated phosphorous and phosphoric esters. I G Farbenind A -G Brit 
338,981. Aug 31, 1929 Reaction is effected between a compd contg an alkylene oxide 
group and a P trihalide or oxyhalide. suitably with use of a catalyst such as I, FeClj, 
S or Mon filings E g , with PCli and ethylene oxide, the O bridge is opened and a Cl 
atom combines with a CH, group while the P atom combines with the O. Thus ethylene 
be attached up to three times, so that the neutral w-chloroethyl ester of 
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Alkyl halides, N -V dr Bataafsciir Petrolpu* MAATSCrtAmj Brit. 333,712. 
Jan 8, 1029 Products such as pentyl, butyl and propyl chlorides and butyl tecwnlde 
axe made by chlorination or brommntion ol paraffin hydrocarbons such as propane, 
butane and pentane, as by mixing the reacting materials in the dark at * 
and then heating without exposure to light (suitably in app of enameled metal 

^'Addition products from acetylene and hydrogen b ^le^ Co*:wrt:um rt* 
TLEKTROCiiLMisaiE ISDUSTRiP Ges Bnt 3.89 IJ93. Nov 19. 1928 Addn. products 
arc formed by passing a mixt of Cjlfi and a hahde such as HC1 or llllr at a raised temp 
over a catalyst comprising a compd of an alt earth metal Mg Bi. Sb, v , Zn, Al, 1 e 
or Hg or a mixt of such eompds , carried on a material of large surface such as active 

l-Aroylairuno-4-haIoanthraquinonel. I G T arhemvp A -G (Willi Hartmann, 
mventor) Gcr 518,406 Dec 23. 1926 l-Aroylaminoanthraquinoncs are halogens ten 
in inert solvents Examples are given 

Anthra quinon earine s W .Mirrn S G Williwott, J Thomas and Scottish 
Dves, Ltd Brit 338.480 May 13. 1929 Anthraquinonctctrahydrodiphenazmes are 
made by condensing cr.o-dichloroanthraquinoncs with c nitroaniline or a.a-diamino- 
anthraqmnoces with o nitrochlorobeniene. and treating the products with ale Na 
sulfide The condensation may be effected by heating in an inert solvent such as PhbOi 
in the presence of an acid-nbsorbmg ogent such as Na t COi and a Cu catalyst, and the 
hydrodipbenazmcs may be converted into phenazines by treatment with oxidizing agents. 
Several examples are given _ . . . 

Mercaptobcnzothiazoles I G Fardemvd A G (Eduard Tschunkur and 
Ernst llerdieckerhofl, inventors) Gcr 618.200. Ttb 22, 1928 See Fr CC9.92I 
(C A 24. 1867) t _ . 

Monoxanthogens. Georce S Whitby (to Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 1 
US 1,790.972, March 17 Monoxanthogens of the general fonnuIaRO-CS-S-C&r?*! 
wherein the group RO— is the radical of any aliphatic ale. or denv, thereof capable ot 
yielding a xanthate and wherein R is of a non-cyelic nature can be prepd In exetuent 
yield by the reaction of alkali metal cyanides with the corresponding disulfide eompds 
as follows RO CS S, CS OR + MCN = RO CS S CS OR + MSCN (where 

Mis an alkali metal) The disulfides used may be prepd by a variety of methods, such as 
electrolysis of coned xanthate solns . action of I with KI on a xanthate soln , etc .but 
preferably are prepd through the action of an alkali metal hypochlorite on a xanthate 
The propyl, butyl, isobut)!, isoamyl and hexyl denvs are yellow oils, while the methyl 
denv forms > ellow needles m 55* The monoxanthogens prepd from a mixt of higher 
ales (corresponding in mean mol wt to decyl ale.) as well as from the monoetbyl ether 
of ethylene glycol, by way of the corresponding xanthates and dixanlhogens. are also 
yellow oils Those monoxanthogens in which R—O — . of the formula R — O — CS S CS 
O — R is a secondary aliphatic ale. radical, are good accelerators of the vulcanization 
of rubber and are called secondary alkyl monoxanthogens As an example of this group 
the isopropyl denv or isopropyl monoxanthogen, is a golden yellow cryst. solid m 
54-55° Details are given of the production of isopropyl monoxanthogen. 

Calcium humate R Kex£ts Hung 100.679, Oct. 24. 1928 Materials in the 
state of pnmary carbonization (e g . peat, lignite or brown coal) ore finely powdered and 
boiled under pressure with alkalies The alkali bumates are filtered and lime water » 
added to ppt Ca humate 

Anthraqmnone derivatives I G Farbenind A G Tr 37,109, June 17, 1929 
Addn to 630,511 Esters of o atmnocarboxylic acids of the anthraqmnone senes are 
prepd by treating an anthraqmnone 1.2 isoxazole with a compd of the formula ROIj 
in which R is an alkyl or aryl group such as ales or phenols in the presence of an agent 
of alk action Examples are given of the prepn of the Et. Me and Ph estersof l-aramo- 
anthraqmnone-2-carboxylic acid 

Azine derivatives I G Farbenind A -G Bnt. 339,283, Aug 30, 1929 1,2, 5, 6 

Dibenzophenazrae and its denvs are made from 2 naphthylamine or its corresponding 
denvs which contain a free 1 position by oxidation m an inert solvent of high b P 
with a metal oxide such as CuO or MnOj Several examples are given Cf A 24, 

Benzanthrone denvatives I G Farbenind A -G (Otto Braunsdorf. Eduard 
Holzapfel and Hans Lange, inventors) Ger 518 410, Aug 3. 1926 Addn to 479,358 
(C. A 23, 4830) The aromobenzanthronyl sulfides, etc , desenbed in Ger. 479,356 
are now prepd by the action of NH,OH m H*SO, soln on benzanthronyl sulfides 
bisulfides mercaptans or their denvs The reaction is effected at about 125®, and a 
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catalyst may present, t [, FeSO, or CuSO« Examples are given Cl. C. A. 25, 
2301 

Cyclohexanol derivatives. ScnERif>C-K>nt-B \vm (Walter Schocller and Hans 
Jordin, inventors') Ger 514,417, July 24, 1927 Addn to 512,719 1C. A 25, 12G0) 
Alley li--oaIk\ Icj doheacanol and corresponding ketones arc prepd by subjecting n mixt 
of the corresponding phenol and alt) lated coutnaran to the action of II. in the presence 
of catalyzers, until 0 or S II atoms are taken up, and sepg the alkylated cottmann from 
the hvdrogcnated product Thus a mtxt of 4 methyl ft-isopropy lenephenol and 2.4 
dimethylcounnmn is treated with II at 150* in the presence of a Nl catalyzer Pressure 
may be applied The reaction is stopped i\ hen S atoms are taken lip A 60% yield of 
the hjdrogenated product p-menthol and a 3-5% yield of p-menthone. can be obtained 
by careful fractional distn Further examples are given 

Guanidine derivatives. Ri-inovro Freiherr v«W Godiv Ger 5l8,40i, Julv 
24, 1928. Salts of diguanidine den vs of higher paraffin hy drocarbens are prepd by the 
reaction of o.oi-dihalogenated higher para (Tin hydrocarbons with guanidine in warm ale. 
soln About 3 mols of guanidine should be used for 1 mol of halogenated hydrocarbon 
Examples are given _ 

Substituted guanidines, llmsxt Schotte (to Schenng-Kahth-ium A-GI 
U S 1,795,738, March 10 In forming a compd such «s w-dimethyl-fl-ethylguanidme, 
a dialky Icyanamide such as dimethvlcvanamide is treated with a salt of on amine ha\ mg 
at least one II atom attached to the N atom. Such os ethylamme-HCl in the presence 
of the corresponding free amine 

Diacyl derivatives of m-xylene. 1 G Faretnixo A -G (Otto Wulff. inventor). 
Ger 515,540, Pec 21, 1020 Aromatic or aliphatic aad chlorides ore caused to react 
on rooncncyl m xylene derm, or their AlCh compds at temps above 50® Excess of 
A1C1» and diluents may be present In an example, acetyl-m xvlene is mixed slowly 
with AlCh at 40®. AcCh is dropped in at about 45* The temp is then raised to 
S5-O0® for two hours, i. r , until the IIC1 evolution ceases. The temp is then raised 
to 95® The reaction mass gives nn S0% yield of diacety 1-m-xy lene Turther examples 
are given 

Reduction products of A’-acetylmdoxjl. I. G. Farbpvjnd. A -G (Curt Schumann. 
Eduard Munch and Bruno Chnst, inventors) Ger 515 544, May 27, 192S. A'-Acctj 1- 
indoxy 1, its homologs, anologs or denvs. are treated with H in the presence of hvdrogcnat- 
mg catalyzers Numerous examples are given. In one, A’-acctyl 2.3 napbthmdoxy! 
is treated with II at 100 atm at 25® for 10 hrs., in an nutoclave. in the presence of ale. 
and a Ni kieselguhr ratalyier. to give A’-acetyl 2.3-naphthodih\ droindoxvl Cf. C A. 
24, 2142 

Solid compounds from hydrogen peroxide combinations. I. G Farbemvd A -G 
Brit 339,332, Aug 6, 1928 Gaseous mists, contg vapors of H,Oi are passed (suitably 
eountereurrentw i«e) over substances which unite with it such as urea, methy Iolurcas. 
ucetnmidc, unthon, succinic amide, mannitol, erythntol. rmacol, (CH, )«>.’,. or alkali 
metal sulfates, carbonates, borates, nitrates, phosphates or pyrophosphates (either with 
cooling, heating (to not above SO®) or at ordinary temp ) Stabilizers such as starch, 
dextrin, amines. FtOH, borates or acid or neutral pyrophosphates may be incorporated 
in small proportions w ith the solid substances, and the gaseous mixt used may be o!>- 
tained by the action of a silent elec, dtscharge or of ultra violet rays on II contg air 
orO. 

Concentrating acids. Soc. anov des listuxeries des Decx -Sevres. Tr 
374108. Mar. 19. 1929 Addn to G51.52S (C. A . 23, 3234) The processes of the prior 
patent and its addns. 34,574 (C A 24, 1392) and 34,681 (C A. 24, 1392) are applied 
to the dehydration of org acids in general and of the fatty series in particular A solvent 
insol or slightly sol in w at er is used the b p o! which is higher than that of the acid to 
be dehydrated, and which does not form an azeotropic mixt. with the anhyd, aad A 
carrying substance giving with water an azeotropic mixt. boiling below the mixt. of 
water and solvent is also used. The method described in the addn. 35,750 (C. A 24, 
4052) is varied by using an accessory liquid which forms with the arid to be dehydrated 
a binary mixt ol mm. b. p Cf. C. A. 2S, 970 

Acylated hydroxy fatty adds. Oravievburgbr Ciieuisote Fadsik a -G Ger. 
515.C79, Aug 24, 192$. Hydroxy fatty adds or denvs. are treated with org adds or 
their anhydrides or chlorides. A small quantity of CISOiH Is added dunng the acvla- 
tion. and the product is neutralized after the reaction is over. Thus, ncmoleic aad is 
mixed with BzCl and a small quantity of ClSO»H added After the reaction is ov cr the 
product is neutralized with NaOH Further examples are given 

Mixtures of hydroxy fatty acids. Carl Stiecel. Ger 51S.380, j ime ^ 
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Acid mists rcem! Img the acids of castor oil are prrpd from unsatd. animal « .vegetable 
fats <~r Us. or th-ir free acids or their soaps. \<y partially sat g these by «donnaUon. 
ar4 thro reilacmg the Cl a tor's by OH croups in known manner, by heating with MUit 
mJ*i uriier procure. etc. I xanp’cs are given. 

Acid- and 1-me-ret jus? dematires of nnsituriled fatty acids. rrxorvaso 
MCst (to General ArJ -e Works) U S 1.790..S01. March 17. AoJ* iuch ai coo. 
oleic acid or nc-deic acid (heated to 1MMV)* n-td its acidity is reduced try alrfrut «*- 
half, with formation of dinetmc acid) are treat rd with fumng sulfuric acid ermtj Cfi ,e 
't ‘Oj (suitably n CCI.) to obtain products which are rot pptd from wJn !iy hard 
wateT and are resislart to acids . 

PjraioI*aathron»-2-<irboi7liC acid I G r*»tESiM) A G 'Heim Soever, 

invertor) Ger 11'. ‘"’■fi Apr f 1S2S X,H, is caused to react on 1 baloanthraqumone- 

i car*/n)l e wi 1 xamples are given. Cf C. X. 25, GOO 

Pbenylglycid.c acid, \isiu KACrwAvx Ger £15,031. Oct. 30, 192S. Adda, 
to ’Jfi.’jJi C A 25, 7l .) The method of 503.938 for formirg the above add by 
oxidation of cmnar’ic al'rhvde is mod, led by esng b ypohaloger.it e sola at the oti 
d xisg ag*nt Exa—t'es are given 

l-Hydrory-4-halointhriinJioo»-2-*olfomc acids. I G Pasbevivd A -G (Ernsi 
Hoar Id, tavertur Ger 51SJ214 Aug 29. VCJ The diazo compds from 1 amia*** 
haloo-ttrafjumont 1 vullonc tad. in an aq medium art treated with Cu or a Ct 
eompd n the presercc or absence of free acid The amt of Cu may 1* such that thi 
product seps as the nv4 Cu salt Examples are given. 

Formic acid. \ V he B*TAAr«cjiE pETaoLEt* Maatsciiaiwij Brit 339/W5 
Oct. 31, V<Si See Fr C.V1/AA ( C A 21, 4 122) 

Acetc acid HrsjiA'Ts Sctda. Austrian 120A7). Aur 15 I'O Coned 
AcOH u recovered fun d3 AcOH by exta m the liquid phase with esters b abosrelv/t 
and derived from mono- or poly banc cydie carboxylic acids and mono- or poly bydr* 
ales. Examp'es describing the use of dibutyt and diethyl phthalatrs are given- Cl 
C A 21, 3201 

Concentratng acetic acid. Heavann SntiA l S 1,795 977, March 10 OT- 
HOAc is «uh)ected to cold extn with a v.lsrrt such as anthracene oil end qmnobne 
and t*-e acid ard extg medium ar» sejd bv di«tn 

Concentratmg acetie acid. Htahas* *-ud» L S 1.7WJX0. March 10 A 
superheated aq -llOAc vapor mot. u broug v t into direct contact with a counter fiow 
of a l.quid esteT such as dihexyl phthalate to e'Vct extn of the HO Ac from the mitt 
and coned HO Ac is recovered from the sotx thus formed App is described. 

Recovering acebe acid. Heamavn Suoa Austrun 121.251. Sept 15 1930 
Dd AcOH ts ertd m the cold with a mnt_ of a non-acetjdatable base b above ISO 
and pentachloroethane or a hydrocarbon b above 110* A mi table estg rnixt is quino- 
line 1 and a-thracere oil 1 part. Coned. AcOH is recovered by di*tg the ext 

Acetic acid and other acids from nitriles. I G Faabevcco A -G Bnt 339.235. 
Dec. 18, 1929 hiitnle vapors, either directly as produced by the method described m 
Bnt. 232.258 (C A 25, 115) or after previous condensation and r evaporation, are 
saponified by contmuou’ly pas«mg the nitrile vapor in contact with a current of wort 
acid *ueh as a 50-90% H f SO, or H»PO«. Various details and examples are given. 

Achydnd** of alpha tic mc is. X V oe Bataatsctie Pettolfcx MaatschaeeiJ 
Ent. v-AiJ/fl, Aug 9, 1929 Anhydrides such as AciO or but ync acetic anhydride are 
of, tamed by tcatmg mocoba«.c'' aliphatic acids in admixt. with monoketones inch as 
ace tore or ketone forming substa nce s such as uo-Pr ale., secondary Bn ale., propylene 
oxide or MeO Ac (suitably at about f/r>-7OT* and under ordinary, increased or reduced 
preSTues) Tte materials may be passed through a heated tube of porcelain, qnartx. 




Al snlfate together with tilers such as porcelain, kieselguhr o 


pumice 


Solid 


letoce formmg suVtacces such as XaO Ac or Ca(0 Ac), may be used and caused to pass 
Cnroogh the reaction tube by a device such as a screw conveyor 

Dehydrogenabag isopropyl alcohol. X-V be Baiaatscfie Bet xoitvM MaaT 
sciuJTTj Ent. 339.491. Dec. 6. 1929 Isopropyl ale. vapor, with or without admixt- 
witn other gases, is passed through a liquid medium such as molten Pb or salts or other 
non reactive materials, heated to 3»-7W, to produce acetone and IL Various details 
01 a PP and procedure are desenbed. 

Polymers of vinyl aleohoL J G Famemno A -G (Fntx Klatte and Heunann 
Mu Ser, m ventors) Ger 515.7S0, Xov. 29. 1929 Adda, to 514.593 (C. A. 25, 2153) 
I otyvtnyl mixed esters, which eonUrn a fcalogeuated org aad and a non halogenated 
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or* acid, ate sa.pond.hy NH«QH. Thus. polyvinyl acetate chioroacetate is sapoed with 
NH«OH to Rive a solid polyvinyl ale. , _ 

Acetaldehyde. CovsosrrrM vCr elextrocitem Ivd GmbH (Ercii Eau-n 
and Martin Mugdaa. mveaton) Ger 518.290, July 22. 1913 An excess of CJI, «s 
led through aq HjSO, of 6-33 /a cor.cn contg a compd of tig. the aad ben? maul 
tamed at 60-80° AcH 13 removed from the gases leaving the reaction vessel, and the 
excess of CtHi is returned to the vessel _ 

Acetylene Rt SSELL TC’ Millar to The Fhell Development Co i Can. 209 ..344. 
\far 17. l'Hl C*H* is formed by the controlled combustion of a stream of O-contg 
g-is m an atm of hydrocarbon jas 

Normal butyl oleate TCm J Ban-vister < to Commercial Solvents Corp L c 
l 796.231. March 111 Normal Bu oleate is made by reaction of butanol and oleic acid 
in the presence of HiPO«. It is a mobile yellow oily liquid, insol in water, bis-u 23 V 


Acetals. TCn.LV O Herrmaxn and Ha*cs Dbtttsch (to Consortium fur Elektro 
c ft cm isc he Industrie; I S 1.706 fOO. March 17 hee Ger 202 431 'C A 24, 4793 

2^,d-Tnchloro-14-dimethy!henzese, etc. Georg Kausoter and Fritz Fr^ster 
(to General Aniline TC'orksj L S 1.706.108. March 10 2,5,6-TnchlorrvI, 3'dimethyl- 
benzene, crystg Irom glacial HO Ac as white needles m about 93-6*. b 23.3-60°, la 
formed by the action of an rnorg aad on the corresponding 4-sulfomc aad (which to 
tun is obtained by reaction of NaOCl on l^-dimethylbenzene-4-suIfomc aad in aq 
HC1 -toln and in general chlorinated products are formed by treating 1,.3-dunethyI 
benzene.-! sulfonic acid in a mineral aad sola, with a chlorinating ag-nt. Depending 
on the amt. of Cl employed the mono-, di- or tn-chloro-l^J-dimethylbenzene-4 sulfonic 
aad is obtained By hydrolysis effected m the usual manner for instance, by heating 
with HiSOi or HjPOi or the Lice, the sulfonic aad group is split off from the mol of the 
aforesaid compds and the corresponding chlorinated benzene denvs are obtame I 
For splitting off the sulfonic and group from the tncUoro-l.A-dimetbylbenzcCesuIforic 
aad an excess of Cl may he employed, whereby the sulfonic aad group is replaced by C 
and tetracbloro-l,.l-dimcthylhenzene is obtained Details of procedure are also given 
for the production of 2-chIoro-I..3-dimethy!benzene-4-sulfonic aad (the amide of which 
m about 223° l, 2-chlorty-l^-dimethylbetuene 0> about 18-3-7*). dichloro-l,3-dimtthyl- 
benzene-4 -sulfonic aad (the amide of which m about 3.30°), tetrachIoro-I^3-dimethyI- 
henzene (m 219-20°) and denvs 

m-Nitroamline. G A Kraaiov and I T Esdm Russ appL 66,606. Mar IS 
19-30 m-OjN'C*H«NH, is prepd by reducing an aq suspension of m-C«H«(NrO-)i 
with XhtS in the presence of NH»CI 

2,4-D thydroxypyndme-3-car bozylic mtnle. Geosr. Sotroeter. Ger. 515,991, 
Jan. 18, 1927 The above mtnle and its denvs are prepd. from dihydroxyhalopyndine 
carboxylic mtnle by (a) replacing the halogen by H or a substituted NHj group, or (b) 
treating with 1 mol of an alkylating agent to form the iV-alkylated pyndone compd., 
and substituting the halogen by H, OH. SH, N'H 2 or substituted N'Hj. Thus, 2,4- 
dihydroxy-6-chloropyndinc-.3-carboxylic mtnle ls treated with 2 iV H»SO« and Zn dust to 
give the required mtnle. Or, the chloro denv is treated with N'aOH and MejSOi 
to give l-methyI-4-hydrox y-6-chIorrv2 pyndone -3 -carboxylic mtnle. The Cl ts then 
substituted by II and treated with H 2 SO« and Zn as before. Further examples are 
given. 

Pure phenylaz o-2, 6-diammofryn dine hydrochlonde. C- F. Boehretger & Soeicte 
GmbH Ger 515,781, Nov 5,1927 2,6- Diaminopyndine is coupled with diazotized 
PhNH, in the presence of a sufficient amt. of dil. HO to form the dihydrochlonde at 12°. 
The dihydrochlonde is then decomposed to the roonohydrochlonde by addn. of water. 
An example is given. 

Hydroxythionaphthenes- Karl Sotirmaciter and Erxst Fischer (to G ener al 
Aniline TCorks) U. S 1,797,104, March 17. Hydroxythionaphthenes can be obtained 


w £h excellent yield from compds. of the formula- CX.CX CX C allcyL CY.CS- 
CHiCOjZ wherein X may be H, alky! or halogen. Y may stand for CN, COOH, COO- 
metal and Z for H or a metal, by heating them with water to a temp, of 100-200° 
preferably 180°, that is to say, by using such o-carboxythioglycolic aads, or salt3 there- 
of, or o-cyanothaoglycohc aads as contain in o- position to the carboxyl or mtnle group 
a further substituent, particularly an alkyl residue. If there is no further substituent in 
a- position to the cyanogen group, no hydroxythioeaphthene is formed. Examples with 
detail of procedure are given for the production of 4-methyl-6-<ilorohydroxythio- 
napntheie and 4,<-dimethyI-6-chlorohydroxy , thionaphthene. Cl. C. A. 25 973. 
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il»CI stcam-distd off An80%>icWctthccwr«pcmdinK«thOTyt*iuohy<Iro*rtU<>- 
phthme i* ol tamed further examples are given Cl C A 2*, J7V 


C.II1CI is 
C.H.C 

"■"Sayuss « •ssusss;- « re.™™, *m«. 

Ger 518,291, Jan 15 1027 I hNIli or iti suUtitutwm prwlurti w ean^ 


alkyl 0 halocthyl ketewus in aq acid m alk soln in the' prince of an Oiiditmk agent 
— ‘ mcthjlquinohnc is prepd by hrating on the water bath a mixt of PhNl 1 


Thus 4 mcthilquinolinc is prepd by heating on ttic water oain a ■ “ ' * “*■ . 
methyl fi chloroethyl ketone coned llO. and IhNO, Other wainplM are given afeo 
Anthraqmnone and its derivatives ! G rAStirviM, A-G I r 37&7,jme&. 
1020 Addn to ITIh-’*. U A 24,27571 The transposition products, obumedhy 


treating with alk or acid agents of hy heating the j rodurts reuniting from the coodet®. 
tion of one mol of l<ntoqumone with 2 molt , identical nr different, of 1^-butadiw 
hydrocarbons are submitted to a regulated dthydrogrnalio * ”**“ n 
e vigorous dehydrogenation Their 


may be earned out til one operation 1.4 o,ii-ieiiaojoiwnini«iijuiwi»u~-i -o. • , 
tetrahydroanlhraquinone their homotogs and derivs prepd by this process are *ui 


1 Uti.juiun,».... u which may be followed by 
Mia 1 ion 1 ne iran«po»ition and the regulated dehydrogenation 
e operation 1.4 5.8-Tttrahydraanthrahydroquinone. 


2-Aroylpyrazolesnth rones 1 G TAPneMvn A-G (Heinz Schcyer, InventofJ 
c.rr KlRttVi Anr r, 1028 Pvrajoleanthrone 2 carl-oxylic acid or its A-alkyl or r>- 


Ger 518,120. Apr C 1028 Pyraroleanthrone 2 carl-oxyhc acid or its A'-alkyl ^ 7»- 
aralkyl den vs or substitution products of any of these, are converted into the cmori « 


aralkyl den vs or substitution products u> «.,j >» 

and these are condensed with aromatic hydrncarlions or their substitution products 
the presence of an aad condensing agent I samples are grven 


iresence of an acid condensing agent l samples are given r 

A’-Substitirted 3,6-diammoTtnthone* Imiekial Chemical Industries- t^er 
515.524, Mar 3 1920 See Brit 314 820 fC A 24,1521) . . „ 

Phenols T Psannot lint 338 038, Sept 11,1020 J-hetioIs arc sepd from 
phenolic tar oils by treating the oils with aq solns of alkali carbonates under pressu 
and at temps above 100®, w ith continuous escape of COi, isolation of the phenates in 
formed and then dceompn of them with CO, hberatrd in the process, to regenerate w 
phenols \ anous details of procedure and app ore described. ,, ojm 

a-NaphthoL I G 1 arbemvd A -G (rmil Laage, inventor). Ger 6I8.sw, 
\pr 11,1929 SteTr fnq 'nr, (C A 25,1539) - 

Coumarone Ges fC* TEERVPXwrsruNG u b H. and Otto Kxibe* t»*T 
.15 540 July 14 1929 Heavy benzine contg coumarone, is sulfonatcd and «®lea ^ 
the presence ol at least sufficient water alrorbing agent (f g . Ac,0) to absorb the wal ~ 
formed dunng sulfonation The resulting sulfonic acids are then split up by H, caU5inl( 
pure coumarone to <cp Tramples are given 

Isatins. Deutsche Gold- wd Sildfr 8cirEiDEANSTALT sofmals Roesslev 
Ger 615,542, May 13, 1927 Isatins are prepd by converting ^-substituted cyano- 
formarylides into the corresponding imide compds at high tempis in the presence ^ 
condensing agents, and sapong the product Thus, dipbenylcyanoformamide is *ha* 
with coned ll,SO< The product is cooled and treated with hot dil NaOH, to give 
phenyUsatin m 140® Other examples dcscril* the prepn of N methybsatin, a 
A -ethylnaphthisatin 

Diphenohsatin G RicitTER. Ltd Hung 101,105, Jan 28, 1930 Isatm 
condensed with phenol in dd mineral acids 

1^,4-Triazoles Geofc Schelim. and Bruno WalaCH (to C. H. Boehnnge* 
bohn AG) US 1,796 403. March 17 Triaroles are in general obtained, e f, D 7 
treating oxime ester, e g , the Lenzenesulfomc acid esters of the oximes, with acylhyora- 
zincs under conditions under which the esters undergo Beckmann transformation i 
the mudo ester of the corresponding secondary acid amide. Further, tnazolcs may also 


itiuuu tsici UI ,|IC Luiic-pvnuing secondary aciu amioe. runner, uaiw» ’ , 

1 c obtained by subjecting oximes to the Beckmann transformation with the aid ot aci 
halides, such as PCI,. I GC1, and the like and by causing acylhydra zincs to react wttn 
the reaction product The same imido compds and therefore also the triazoles may " 
ot tamed from mono-substituted aad amides by acylating the same in thetr coolie form, 
' t • by treating the mono-substrtuted acid amides with aad halides, such as and cbtor 
ides, and then causing an acylhydrazme to react with the reaction product The 
tnazole is formed by the elimination of water from the resulting primary hydrazidme 
Numerous examples with details of procedure are given and particular claim is , 
to 3-m*thyl-4-x)lyl-$Hiopropyt-U,4 irtazaU as a new product, manuf of which and ot 
various similar compds is described 
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Thymol, etc. SciierIVC KahluaUM A -G (Hans Jordan, inventor). Ger 
518,209, Aug 17, 1926 Thymol and its isomers and homologs arc prepd by hydrogenat- 
ing the phenol ketone condensation products obtainable as described in Bnt 273.RS4 
(C A 22, 19S2). the process being continued uDtil 4 atoms of H have been taken up 
A phenolate or a compd giving rise thereto may be present m the reaction mixt_, as 
well ns a catalyst promoting hydrogenation Fxamplcs are given Cf C A 25,717 
Porphyrin. Hans Tucker and Josef Klakcr Ger 515,992, Oct 9, 1920 
Addn to 509,939 (C A 25, 716) The method of 509,939, for producing porphynn by 
acting on halogenated dipj rrj hnethencs with coned H-SO,. is extended to include other 
acids Examples mention tlCOOH, succinic acid, AcOII and HtPO*. Cf C A 25, 
716 

Skatole. Ges. fPr Teervffwertunc si n H and Otto Kruber Ger 515.543 
Nov 10, 192S Skatole is obtained by treating the t3r-oil fraction contg indole homologs 
with Na or NaKH, at temps abose 165". and «cpg the unchanged oil from the Na indole 
compds The skatole is then <epd from the oil by direct cooling The mixt of Na 
indole compds may also be treated with CO- with exclusion ol water, to cause the skatole 
tosep Thus, crude indole oil is treated with Na at 190-5“ A stream of dry COj is led 
in An oil seps aboi e the 1> e This « cooled to a low temp to cause solid skatole to 
sep Another example is gi\ en 
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A model for the segregation of eniyme from substrate (diastase-starch) tn the 
cell. M MCiiiraitr Fermenlforsckung 12, 273-94(1931' — The sepn existing 
between enzyme and substrate in the living cel! and the mon or less marked abolition 
of this sepn under definite conditions is illustrated with pancreatic diastase and starch 
as a model This spatial sepn in the model is ellccted by superficially active substances 
which occur in the cell, such as Na oleate, lecithin, salts ol bite acids and cholesterol 
With Na oleate the sepn of enzyme from substrate is brought about by its property 
of surrounding enzyme and substrate particles and thereby imparting to them a definite 
and uniform elec charge The enveloping film is thus a superficially activ e substance 
and the enclosed particles are mutually repelled by similar charges The sepn is 
reversible under biol conditions. The reversal is best effected by changing the II ion 
conen In a mixt of diastase and starch without soap, a change in pa between 6 8 
and 8 0 hardly exerts a measurable influence on the rate of digestion If, howev er, the 
system contains soap, a slight change in pH within these limits is of enormous influence 
The time required for disappearance of the starch, as shown by neg I reaction, may 
thus be several brs at the higher and only a few sec. at the lower pit The change in 
Ph toward the acid side merely removes the protecting soap film from the particles 
The addn oi Ca salts has much the same effect, by pptg the fatty acid as an insol 
soap Other superficially active substances can bring about a reversible sepn of 
enzyme and substrate, e g ales in isocapiUaiy proportions The hormones, adrenaline, 
thyroxine and insulin, and the ergot poison, ereotamine, were practically without, in. 
floen £. „ „ , A. W. Dox 

The problem of the specific action of tyrosinase. Emu. Abderiialden and Walter 
Schairer. Ferrrenljonchung 12, 329-32(1931) —Previous expts with exts of dried 
champignon \Agancus?\ showed that the tyrosinase present was very reactive toward 
p tyrosine, adrenaline and 3,4-dihydroxypheny lalazune, but inert toward o- and tn- 
tyrosine. The expts has e now been repeated with practically the same results, except 
that a slight reddish coloration was noted at the surface of the o tyrosine and 2-ammo- 
tyrosine solus The same effects w ere produced by a tyrosinase prepn from dried potato 
peelings On the other hand, exts of Russula del tea gave a pos reaction with m- 
tyrosme, also with o and m-cresol The reaction was neg with ephetowne. d- and 
f-ephednne and thvroxine The tyrosine dipeptides, gly cyl-I tyrosine, d- and / alanyl- 
/- tyrosine, ammoisobutyryl-, d valyl-, d- and /norleucyl, d- and l leu c> 14 tyrosine 
and the corresponding baJoacyl denis all reacted at Ph 6 5 with formation of the 
characteristic red color 2,5-Iodo- and 2,5-dibromotyrosine reacted, also / tryptophan 
while o-alany 1 -'-tryptophan remained colorless Possibly the pos result now obtained 
with m tyrosine is due to the presence of an addnl enzyme. A. W Dox 
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The active group of catalase IL Ka»l Zeile / pay iwi »*?» ■ 

(10 j|i c f C A 2S, 1 1'J — The clow relationship between porphyrin Fe content 
catalase activity of horse liver ext. is further shown by the constancy of 
r repos punfctl by Ca.d'O.l, adsorption, dialysis. Al(OH). adso^Uor^and Ca.frO.h 
adsorption alter 70% inactivation The same relationship is now shown to bold h* 
caUUsc prtpns from plant sources I xpts with the fungus. Bolelui icaber, w 
satisfact iry because of low enxym- activity and the presence of hemm in son 


satisfactory because of low eniym' activity and the presence oi nemm v. 
form which gave the hemochromogen reaction A suitable source of _P *»" \l «*»“* 
s found in the cotyledons of germinated pumpkinscedi The max. activity develops 


■ /.; the catalase activity of liver ext The ratio of enzyme to porphynn Fe M ' de 
by the hemochromogen spectrum is approx *000. about 3 Umr, as high as that of liver 
ext Tlic dissocn const of the I1CN compd of pumpkin 
of liver ca talas 


Activators Z If s rtu>it and To«e FitiLirsow 7. phyivil Chem 
)31( Caffeine theobromine xanthine, tryptophan, adrnosine, thymidine ana 
a influence on the rate of fermentation. 


( 1931 ) 

hemm in concns of 1 '< mg i«cc, have n-, — — - , 

even in the presence of an activator Z prepn Hant material from various sources 
was txamd for the presence of activator Z but the evidence was very alight except m 
malt germs where the ext. showed practically the same activity as boiled yeast ext- 
Z coiui'ts ol 2 factors which are differentiated by their temp stability and. hxe ntaimn 
r sensitive to alkali than to acid Various pptn and adsorption reactions 
ii w to punlying the Z factors A coned yeast dialyrate w’ 


wen apjlud with a vkw to punlying the Z factors A coned yeast 
freed from certain impurities by treatment with I’bfCHelj and Hg(Otc)i The turai 
was then used for adsorption expts Treatment with AgN’Oi + Da(OH)t removes aom 
of the activity I’icnc acid does not ppt the activator, since the loss ofactivity is noi 
restored by rtcombining the ppt and filtrate Addn of MeAc to 93% gives * 
which contains the full activity and about 4 f >% of the inert material is left in the 
filtrate I e(OH), gives a ppt from which the Z activator can be recovered by 5 ,u “°5 
with 1% klfjPOfc but without the preliminary Fb-Hg treatment the adsorption ot 
activator does not occur The Fe filtrate does not give up its active substance to 
charcoal regardless of the pn of the medium A good adsorbent ts Bii(PO«)i when this 
ts prepd in the presence of the activator otherwise no adsorption is effected Ke- 


coviry of the activator from this ppt cannot be accomplished by elution but 

phosphate by lfrSO ( AlIO, has the advantage of insoly mAcel M 


and the activator which it adsorbs can fie released by AcOH extn and thus freed from 
pho<phaU AKOH)i gives the same adsorption as re(OH)i The activation of yeast 
by activator prtpns reaches a max beyond which further addn is ineffectual Bottom 
ytast is activated to the same extent by the original dialyxate as by the Fefjhrate. 


hence it is influenced only by that part of the Z activator which is not adsorbed by 
Fe(OIl),. A W. Dot 

The nature of the proteases VIII Refract ometric studies on the activity of 
various pepsin preparations I A SMoaotiLSTiEv, A N Awiva asd S S Daosoov 
Z phyuot Chem 195,113-20(1031). cf C A 25, 1203 —The sol products resulting 
from digestion of an insol protein, such as fibnn, increase the n of the medium, ay 
detg the n of the soln after enzyme and substrate have reacted under standard condi- 
tions it is possible to compare the activity of various pepsin prep ns Control expts 
with enzyme alone show that the more active p r epns have higher n values 

A W. Do* 

Studies on the intermediary metabolism of tryptophan. L KjB lifetime, an 
intermediary metabolic product of tryptophan. Y Kotaee and J Iwao Z Pb^°‘ 
Chem 195, 139-47(1911) — When tryptophan is injected subcutaneously into rabbits 
whose metabolism has been lowered by a regime of polished nee, a product intermediate 
between tryptophan and V> nuretuc acid is excreted in the unne The name hyeurenine 
is proposed for this substance If the kynurtmne is present in considerable amt. it 
can be cry'td. out directly as sulfate by addn of H,50, and a little EtjO, but ordinarily 
its isolation requires a pptn. by pbosphotungstie acid or IlgSO. and decompn. of the 
ppt. by Ba(OH), or H,S Kynurenme u o-H I KC.H,C(C0 1 II) CHCH(KHi)COiH 
It m 190* (decompn.) with previous smtenng and darkening, and has (al’J — 2S5 
It forirn a lulfate which begins to darken at ICG* and becomes black at ISO*, and has 
Mo 10 7® Esterification by satg the EtOII soln. with IIC1 gives a diethyf tsUr 
<fi HCl tall The a NJIj is shown by the mnbydrtn reaction, and the double bond m 
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the side chain by the addn of 2 Br to form a dibromide, m 206-7° (decompn ). which 
is the lactone of the aromatic N'H, and the y-CO,H. and is thus an indole denv Ex 
cretioa of kynuremne is accompanied by a decrease in kynurenic acid excretion- On 
the Other band, when kynuremne is fed to rabbtts 2(4—10% may be recov ered as kynuremc 
acid. II. The cleavage of kynuremne by means of barium hydroxide. Y Kotake 
and M KnoKAWA l bul 147-52 — Kynuremne is very stable to acids and withstands 
10 hrs ’ boiling with 25% H^O*. It is very unstable to alkalies, splitting off Nil, 
and CO, After boiling with 1% Ba(OH), the products isolated were o-ammaaccto- 
phenone in 70-81% yield (identified as the HC1 salt, m 264 5°. the Ac denv m 75-6 , 
the mono-Br denv of the latter, tn 157-8®), and kynuremc acid The reaction is 
best explained by the intermediate formation of o-aminobtnzayl pyruvic acid which on 
the one hand would yield n-H,NC«H«Ac and C,H,0, by hydrolysis, and on the other 
hand kynuremc aad by enolization and ring closure to the quinoline structure These 
products of hydrolysis furnish further proof of the structure of kynuremne (see above) 
HI. The cleavage of kynuremne by means of sodium bicarbonate solution. Y 
Kotake and G SrnaintL I bul 152-8 — When refluxed with 2% NaHCO, kynuremne 
•iphts of NH, and the soln becomes canary yellow, then orange yellow and «oon shows 
fluorescence Some a-H,NC«H*Ac is formed, but much less than in the cleavage by 
Ba(OH), After removal of this by Et,0 extn , the orange yellow product may be 
obtained from the mother liquor by acidifying and again extg with Ft s O The sub- 
stance crystallizes on evapn of the Et,0 but is unstable to air light and heat Its 
m p vanes considerably with different prep ns , hence the substance is probably not 
pure Further treatment with NaHCO, or Ba(OH). yields H.XCdWc but no NH, 
When treated with warm water part of the substance dissolves and part forms an oil 
A soln of the latter in EtjO shows an intense blue fluore'-ernce and yields yellow crystal, 
of kynurerme yellov, m 182°. an unstable substance closely related to kynuremc aad. 
The orange yellow product obtained from kynuremne by NaHCO, cleavage probably 
consists mainly of o-aminob'n-zoylpjruTic acid, a part of which appears to be present 
in a condensation form. Kynuremne gives a blue color reaction when its aq soln. 
is treated with PhN’HXH, HCI and NaHCO,. the mut heated to boding, then 
cooled and treated with ctmcd H,SO*. IV. The mechanism of kynurenic acid formation 
m the organism. Y Kotake Ibid 158-66 — The discovery of kynuremne as an in- 
termediate in the metabolism of tryptophan to kynurenic aad. and the elaboration of its 
structural formula, furnishes an important link ui the chain of reactions involved in 
the breakdown of tryptophan The successive reactions are now believed to occur 
as follows (1) tryptophan is oxidized to its Py a hydroxy denv . (2) the pyrrole 
ring is opened by hydrolysis to t o armnophenylglutanc aad, (3) removal of 2H from 
the glutamic aad grouping yields kynuremne. (4) CO, and NH, are removed by oxi- 
dation. yielding o-aminobenzoylpyruvic aad, (5) the tautomeric form of the latter 
closes to a quinoline ring with formation of kynuremc acid V. The formation of 
kynurenic acid from kynurenine by microCrgamsms. G Scmcnim and M Kiyo- 
xawa Ibid J 66-71 — Synthetic culture media to which kynuremne had been added 
as the source of N were inoculated with Otdium lactu and WiUia anomala and incubated 
lor 17 and 33-89 days, resp Both organisms converted part of the kynuremne into 
kynurenic aad, which was isolated and identified by m- p and by analysis of the Ba 
salt From the mold culture a small quantity of a substance m 122“ was obtained 
by Et,0 extn it was probably anthramhc aad The yeast culture contained a colored 
substance possessing the general properties of uroebromogen A medium contg. 
<z,7 quinohnedicarboxyhc aad gave a good growth of mold but no kynuremc aad 
From kynuremne the max yield of kynuremc aad was 60% The cleavage of kyn- 
urenine by yeast is essentially the same as that by the animal organism, and supports 
the view that the formation of kynuremc aad and urochrome from tryptophan m the 
animal organism, occurs via kynuremne VL The excretion of kynuremc acid m 
the bfle and its stability m the organism. Y Kotake and K. Ichthara Ibid 
— The path of excretion of the kynuremc aad formed in the organism from 
tryptophan vanes with different animals. With dogs the excretion is often greater 
in the bile than in the urine, while with rabbits the excretion is entirely in the urine 
This explains the variable results reported on dogs where only the urine was examd. 
Kynurenic aad. after subcutaneous injection as the Na salt, is excreted in both bile 
and unne by rabbits as well as dogs It is not utilized by the organism, but is eliminated 
quantitatively, although only slowly after large doses Kynurenic aad is not an 
intermediary product but an end product of tryptophan metabolism VII. The 
Slte " ^nnabon of kynuremc aad in the organism- K Icttixiara, S Otani 
AUD J Tsujimoto (with collaboration of Y Okacawa and T. Kiyosiatso). Ibid 
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179 84 Tryptophan was administered subcutaneously to dogs that had been hepatec 
tomized after connecting the portal vein to the vena cava by means of a csmila. 
The animals lived 9 5 and 12 5 hrs , resp . at the end of which time the blood and urine 
were examd for kynureme acid The results were nrg A perfusion expt. m winch 
defihnnatid blood contg kyrmremne was passed IS times through the isolated liver 
gave an lf»<"J, VK ld u f kvnurenic acid In a control cipt without kynurenine no Kjm 
uremc acid was obtained It is evident that conversion of k> nurenmc into kynuremc 
acid occurs in the liver The excretion of kjnurenic acid is increased by extirpation 
of the sph.cn VIII The question of the origin of urochrorae. Kotake avd 
H Sakata (with collaboration op Y Shiradf and ,S Otavi) Ibid 1&» J1 
After ingestion of 3 g of tryptophan the urochromc content of the alloxyproteic aad 
fraction of the unne as detd colorunctncally . nearly doubled Tlie Ba and Ca salts 
prtpd from this fraction were easily sol in 11,0 and gave the Pauly diazo and the PbS 
reactions but wither the biuret nor the I hrlich diazo reactio i Tin N content ol 
thi urochrume fraction vunid with the intensity of the color When kynureninr 
instead of trvptophan was administered the 1 hrlich naction l>ecnme pos The urine 
then had a grcimsh color which In came yellow on standing in the air The urochromo 
gen or urochromi is formed from tryptophan by way of kynurenine Oral admimstra 
tion of tryptophan to a patient with pulmonary phthisis gave a marked increase in 
diazo and urochromc values of the unne IX. The effect of tryptophan on experimen- 
tal anemia and its relation to the spleen. V Oka caw A and M. TaTSUI /W 
192 202 — The recovery from exptl anemia produced in dogs by injection of Ph 
KIINII, IIC1 is somewhat more rapid as detd by erythrocyte count and hemoglobin 
content of the blood if the animals arc given injections of tryptophan every - “7 s 
If the anemia is produced 23-45 days after removal of the spleen recovery is less rapid 
and is not accelerated by the trvptophan treatment. One year after splenectomy the 
tryptophan treatment is somewhat more effective in cunng exptf anemia The spleen 
appears to play some role in the utilization of tryptophan for purposes of blood building 
The liver contains somewhat more tryptophan than the kidney The amts, present 
undergo practically no change within 4') days after extirpation of the spleen, but after 
a longer period the tryptophan content of the liver increases This compensation oj 
spleen function also supports the view that tryptophan can serve as budding maters! 
for hemoglobin formation X. df-lndolelactic aeid and its use in nutrition. K 
Ichihara and N Iw akira Ibid 202-7 —The mdolelaetic acid used by Jackson 
(C A 21, 3079) with nig results as a substitute for tryptophan in feeding expts wa- 
nd the d! form as J suppos-d but the / form as indicated by m p The dl - acid prepd 
by autoclaving the i acid with Ua(OlI), until optically inactive, and tested by mixed 
m p with synthetic dl acid obtained by reduction o* mdolcpyruvic acid, gives positive 
results with rabbits The acid recovered from the unne was mainly the l form, showing 
that the d acid was actually utilized Feeding expts with rats showed that a loss in 
wt. occurred when the animals received a tryptophan free ration consisting of hydrolyzed 
casein, cystine tyrosine starch, sugar, salt and agar When this ration was supple 
mented by dl mdolelaetic acid the animals more than made up the loss. Indolepyruvj e 
acid and l mdolelaetic acid were ineffectual as substitutes for tryptophan. XL The 
effect of methyltryptophan on artificial anemia and nutrition. Z Matsuoka and X 
Nakao Ibid 208-14 —As measured by increase in erythrocyte count and hemoglobin 
content and decrease in reticulocytes the recovery of guinea pigs from exptl. anemia 
is more rapid with a methyltryptophan than with tryptophan administered subcu 
taneously On the other hand the feeding of a methyltryptophan to rats does not 
compensate a dietary deficiency in tryptophan The action of methyltryptophan, 
and probably that of tryptophan m cunng exptl anemia is independent of their nutn 
tional value A. W Dox 

The chemical nature of urease. Ernst Waldschmidt Lism antj Felxx Steicek 
waldt Z physiol Chtm 195, 2W-6(1931) —The protein character of cryst. urease 
brings up the question whether the enzyme is actually a protein or whether the protein 
is merely a earner which stabilizes the enzyme The effect of activ ators such as ammo 
aods and HEN is to overcome the inhibitory effect of accessory substances, since the 
activation is observed only with crude enzyme and Dot with purified or cryst. prepns 
ine protein is not an essential component of urease, as shown by the fact that proteolysis 
y pancreatic ext, trypsin or papain HCN to the point where sulfosahcyhc aad no 
longer gives a ppt does not diminish the activity of the enzyme Hydrolytic products 
the, breakdown of this protein function equally well as earners of the 
be only an accessory concomitant of the pure 
A. W Dox 
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Tie intermediary metabolism el histidine- HL b EoLnaanni a^q J. Kxacs 
Z pkj-nol Chrm 195, 21,7-72(107 1), cf C /l 25, IIS —It the enzymic cleavage of 
histidine, prevwti-l/ reported, the products isolated were g'utam.c acd. IICOiH and 
2N7F,. Tlie method of isolation. bmerr. involvd the a-* of N'aOII and ITCI, and 
the possibility remains that the end products w~re tins formed from an unknown inter 
mediate Katiffmann amt Ifrlowitzrr (C A 25, 107) hav- since shown that the use 
r J a,CO, m-tead of N'-iOff yields only IN'ffi Thu obrerv-it.on a now confirmed 
b 7 E and IC The po'-ible mterned.atea g'utsminr and HCO'JIf, show the same 
difference in. behavior toward Na,COi amt NaOII Both differ however, from the 
histdme intermediate in that the former is hydrolyzed by dil ffCl while the latter 
ia not In the progress of the enzymic dea/ag- of h s tidin'* the ratio of NHi liberated 
by 2 <a,COj to that hiiera ted by JfaOfl di-crea from OKI after 2 hn to 0-73 after 
21 hn , when it then remains const. The tir-t attariz of the enzyme breaks open the 
imidaroli ring and hl^rates l.VH, The product u probably aa amide which is hy- 
drolyzed by MaOff hut is resrtant to HCI Whrtiicr a further breakdown is due to 
enzymic acton or to a spontaneous decora pn has not as y t bem detd A W D OX 
Art easily cleavable phosphoric acid compound in yeast ILavs v Ecl.su awd 
I tAi.iAB Z phynri Chrm 105, 277-6(1071; — Tit of dred ycart after 

removal of protein by CCliCOjif, contains a substance from which HiRO* is not pptd 
by magnrsia mirt and Mf.OH but which gradually forms a ppt with Embden's reagent 
The H,f O* is thus ea-ily split off The amt of this compli-z rapidly diminishes during 
the fir-t lew hn , but less rapidly m the pr< mv • 1 added Na hexoeeriiphrephate In 
the presence of If.POi it increases while the lf,f O, dmppean withm i brs then tin 
amt rapidly decreav s Addn of ereaun retard i this *ynthe-is A W Dox 

Pepsut Preliminary paper Heinz lh trra A pkytwl C/wm I0d, 1-9 
(1071; -The early stages of pept,c digestion «"n- stadu d by mevunng the changes 
in visereity of a V"n casein soln at pa 22 and 70* fJil pep* in solas w~re need n 
order to prolong the mital stag* and make po«-ible a great-T no of ob-amvatons The 
viscosity, as measured by timing the flow through a viscometer, decreases in the 
very fir-t phar of the digeston and soon roaches a mm , after which it rapidly increases 
and attains a sharp mat, which is a nultple of the orgmal value This stage marfci 
the cnagtilaton of the entire casein soln A s the digsston proceeds there occurs a 

jepn of phnsphopeptonc, and with increasing d. of the floceules the sascosity again 
<li creases The p»-ptc cleavag- was followed by means of the Lmdentrrtri Lang 
anil ttraton in acetone The initial dig-ston stag* in whch vrcosity decreases was 
studied m partcular Viscosity change n not A simple function of dravag- but vanes 
with the nature of the peptide linkages broken The rato between dravag- and vis 
COSity IS different for different pepsin prep ns but const for one and the same prepn 
The curve can serve for characterization of a pep-in digestion just as the locators of 
Pit optimum toward definite substrates distingui-hes different protcolytc enzymi s 
btudies were made of different prp»in prepns , indudmg Northrop’s cry ltd pep*m 
and fractions obtained by adsorption on AI{0fI)i- The sep fractions give diffr rent 
curves, but when they are recombined the anginal car-re » again obtained. Even the 
oystd pepsin is amenable to fractionaton Peptic action is therefore not a simple 
phenomenon, and the variations noted mu-t be due to differences in the enzyme itself 
_ AW. Dox 

_ JThe physiological actons of eo zymase. Svev Gabo Z. phystnl. Chrm. 194, 
6.7-70(1971) — Injection of cozymase into the jugular vem of rabbits under urethan 
narcosis causes a lowering of blood pressure This effect la independent td the specific 
action of enzymase, since inactivation by heating does not dimmish it- Pure adenylic 
ac id of yeast is somewhat more active in this respect, po-nbly becun-e of the fact that 
c 0 z 7 ma.se is not an entirely pure adenylic acd. Adcnylthmmethylpentoee ha 3 about 
the same effect Introduction of the thiomethyl group into the adenosine mol appar 
ently do es no t dimmish this special acton In the surviving rabbit heart on the other 
hand, c 0 z 7 ma.se injection is followed by a considerable increase m activity, perhaps on 
account c.f dilaton of the coronary vessels Here also there is no difference m effect 
between active and inactive cozymase- The action of eozyma.se in lowering the blood 
pressure is a non-specific effect of adenylic acid or homologous adenosine den vs., which 
corresponds to that observed by Zipf with muscle adenylic acid. A W Dox 

Cyta chrome. R. Rnratcrr avo A P.o« evnninr Z pkynol Chrm gy-y 
f 1071) —The discrepancy pointed out by Shibata and Tamiya (C A. 24, 37.73) between 
his results and those of B. and R (C A 24, 177) with regard to the influence of KCN' 
irt preventing the disappearance of the cytochrome band by oxidation « due to the 
fact that the cytochrome In the first instance was of vegetable origin (yeast) while m 
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tLc ’’nd it was of animal origin {rat testes) In animal tissue* the H component u 
oxidised a the presence of KCS* while the C and A components mum reduccd^^ 

The absorption of ultra-violet light by ammo add* (fragments of 
GamuNN, K. Scttweriv and F StAhler. StrahJtnthtrafne 39, 401-41(1931) 

In synthetic units of the amino acids corresponding in i wmpn. to adbomi^ 
and fibrin 2 absorption maxima are present, at 300 mm and -o<W. which are “j 
bands for the action of the ultra violet rays on the skin Tyrosine. P h ^ L *k““'5 1 f ! jv 
glutamic acid are the substances wh.ch absorb the ultra violet rays very pow«Mly 
In suhstances of the propionic acid senes (propionic acid, alanine, phenylalanine. tyros ’ 
histidine and tryptophan) the influence of vanous groups on the absorption power u 
entirely independent of the mol wt . but depends on the stcreochcm structur e of W 
mol The most powerful in this respect is the aldehyde group, the activity decreases 
in the order MI, C0.1I OH * R. Greevbacv 

The biologic action of RBntgen ray*. Action of ROntgen ray* on the P^*** 10 ? 
and calcium in the blood serum of mi n , G Sciiaal, M A GRirscifETrtAYA and * J 
ZwiLictlwoskAt S traUentherafne 40, 111-23(1931) -Rftntgcn ray* caused a change 

in the quotient K Ca in the human blood serum The direction of this change seems 
to depend upon the time interval between irradiation and blood examn. After tn 
last day of the radiation the K seems to be increased but later on the Ca seems to 
increased This may account for the following phenomena fluctuation of a no of leuco- 
cytes analgesic action early reactions and poisoning due to RCntgen treatment- 

F. R- Greenback 

Biologic investigations on the transparency of gypsum and mica to ultra-violet. 
TouosracE Takagi Straklentherafne 40, 189-02(1931) —Light from a Hg arc Ump 
which has passed through natural plates of gypsum is very active on blood agar putm 
as well as on the human skin light filtered through mica was without action 

F R Greevbacv 

Eflect of hydrogen-ion concentration upon the precipitation of certain basic sub- 
stances by phospbotuagstie acid. RmoLF A Peters Btochem J 24, 

< 1930) —With most bases the pptn appear* upon passing from a more alls to a less 
alk soln with guanidine com pds . this is reversed BevjAJCt* Harrow 

Inhibition of esterases by excess substrate Damp R. P Mrs ray 
J 24, 1899-f>0930) —Haldane s suggestion ( Ttirymes/’ p 84(1930); cf C m 4- 2S, a30>. 
that the inhibition of certain enzymes by excess of substrate l« due to the formatio 
of a non hsdrolvzabl corapl x of th- enzym* with 2 moh of the substrate, has been 
tested for the esterase of sheep lner and found to explain the facts Benjamin Harrow 
C rystalline urease a review Hemv Tavber J Am Init Homeopathy**' 
'■O-SflQdl) —The literature on urease is reviewed A bibliography is given. 

Joseph S. Hepbeex 

Prothrombase its preparation and properties. John Mellanby Ptoc Koj 
s or (London) B107, 271 85(1930) —Prothrombase is prepd from oxalated mammon 
sTum by (1) pptn. of its globulin complex at Ph 5 Z afteT diln. with 10 vols, oi rii • 
f2) eitn from this complex with a diL soln. of Cadi CO,), and (3) pptn. from tne 
resulting soln. by addn. of aad to pa 53 Approx. 40 mg prothrombase results y° !n 
100 cc plasma, as a rule, I mg of the prrpn , after its conversion into thrombase, 
coagulates 100 cc. plasma in 20 sec. Prothrombase is a white amorphous pown 
ginng the characteristic reactions of aad metaprotein , it is insoL in HrO, readily so 
ui diL alkali and not dinlyzable through a collodion membrane Heating at a temp 
of 100 for 5 min. does not destroy prothrombase, but diminishes the rate at whieti 
may be activated. Activation is produced by addn. of thrombotmasc, is initially sh? 
ant ^P TOcee ds with a rapidly increasing velocity, ts influenced by the reaction of the 
■n-aium and the temp , is accelerated greatly by the presence of small quantities c* 
Ca or Sr and slightly by Ba or Mg Joseph S Hepbc** 

Porphyrin of component c of cytochrome and its relationship to other porphj^^ 
R Hulami D Keh.iv Proc Roy Soc (London) B107, 286-92(1930) — Unmodified 
cytochrome c of bakers’ yeast yields 2 different porphyrins The one porphyrin, <*>* 
tamed by the action of HBr and AcOH. is indistinguishable from hematoporphynn 
basing the following properties of the latter (1) soly in Et-O and AcOH. (2) absorp- 
tion spectra in EtjO and in HC1, (3) combination with Fe, vanous compda. of fc« *° 
glohin to form hemochromogens or hemoglobins, (4) conversion into protoporphyrin 
VK i a * , eat i{' s ‘ n r/acua, or (6) heating the corresponding hematohematm tn vacuo, or 
ic) heating the hematohematm in AcOH in a sealed tube The other porphyrin remits 
from the action of HC1 in the presence of a reducing agent such as SO,, it is msoL ® 
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dextrin in which the I reaction was yellow, and kept for 10 days at 20* and fa 0 2 
The soln Rives a violet blue color reaction for I IK From the sol n the synthesized 
dextrin was pptd It was proved by the reactions, the soly . the viscosity and mol 
wt to be a polymerized dextrin The existence of amylocoagulasc in the malt ext 
could not be verified Hut coagulation of starch by the yeast ext was found at any 
concn Amvlocoagulasc and amylosyntheasc exist in the yeast ext. Sol starch was 
hydrolyzed as much as possible by malt amylase and then the yeast ext. was added 
The I reaction became violet after 18 days The synthesized dextrin was pptd. by 
ale The hydrolysis of the synthesized dcxtnn by amylase was like that^f starchy 

Proteins of wool IL MtCHio Saito J At' Chen Soc Japan 6, 1 100— 2-f 
(1930) —The wool was treated with 1% HCI under 5 atm pressure for 5 hrs Ninety 
% of the solid matter was dissolved By fractional pptn C albumoses and a peptone 
were obtained These are compared Y. Kitiara 

Glucuronic acid fermentation. Teizo Taeahasih and Tosiiinobo Asai J 
Atr Chtm Soc Japan 7, 1-5(1931) —By the fermentative action of Bad industnum 
tar Hoshigaki on a medium consisting of 1 1 yeast ext , 100 g glucose and 25 g CaCO 
for 30 days 35 g Ca hydroxyglueonatc was obtained Trom the filtrate 20 g Ca 
gluconate was obtained- By the addn of MeOII to the filtrate of Ca gluconate. 20 g, 
Ca glucuronate was pptd Ca glucuronate was proved by the color reactions, sp 
rotation of the free aad ([al‘J - —18 5*) and Ca salt ([alV - —210*). phenyl 
osazone, m 131-2*. p-nitrophenylhydrazone. m 200-10*. Ba salt of p-bromophenyl 
osazone, m 201-7", and bruane salt, m 178-9*. From the fermentation products of 
Bad industnum ear Hoshigaki on a medium of yeast ext and Ca gluconate. 5 g Ca 
glucuronate was obtained The bacteria produce glucuronic aad and bydroxyglucomc 
and not only Irotn glucose, but also from gluconic aad Y. KniARA 

Amylase from wheat Dattatreya V. Karmarear and Vinayae N Patwaed- 
han J Indian Inst Set 13A, 150-64(1030) —The amylase from wheat is more active 
than that from barley Its optimum temp is 40-58*, pn 4 0 Heating the dry en 
zyme at 100* for 1 hr destroys its activity, which is not regenerated by adding salts 
or ammo acids Inactivation results on prolonged dialysis through collodion bags or 
m the presence of pepsin Neutral salts and amino aads are without influence 

MaryE Lear 

Isolation of protein crystals possessing tryptic activity. John H. Northrop 
and M Kunitz Science 73, 2f2-3(1931) — A cryst. protein has been isolated from 
a com prepn. of "trypsin" which digests casein and gelatin in neutral solus. The 
digestive power of the crystals ts about 10 times that of the most active com prepns 
The activity remains const through 3 successive crystns. The substance is unstable 
and may become less active during its prepn unless proper care is exercised The 
process of prepn of the substance is briefly outlined. B S. Levins 

The action of blood on acetylcholine. K. Mattites J. Physiol 70, 33S-4S 
(1930) — The destruction of acetylcholine by blood is due to the action of an esterase, 
which is specifically inhibited by esenne and also by fluorides J F\ Lyman 

The inactivation of histamine. C II Best and E W McHenry. J Physiol. 
70, 349-72(1930) — The destructive agent, which is in highest concn. among the tissues 
of the dog in kidney and intestine, appears to have the properties of an enzyme; the 
name htstaminase is suggested Histamine seems to be destroyed by it through a 
change involving rupture of the imidazole ring J. F Lyman 

A physicochemical theory of the action of substances on living matter. P. Lazarev 
J chtm phys 28, 42-8(1931) — It is assumed that the functions of a cell depend on 
the concn of the material introduced C«, and that the sensibility E can be expressed 
in such measurable quantities as rate of oxygen consumption, speed of nervous reaction, 
etc The equation E = E. + E, pC,{ 1 - e“«»J) is derived to show the sensibility 
of the cell at time t. where 0 is the ratio of the diffusion rate into the cell to the rate 
out of the cell, the latter being a The equation is applied to the action of Et.O on 
assimilation by chlorophyll and to the action era the nervous centers of substances 
introduced into the blood j <J McNaX.LV 

The action of monochromatic light. Guido Guerrini Boll soc ttal hoi sper 
5,1098-1100(1930) cf C A 25,534 — The action of light filtered through colored plates 
on 5 ceremsuu m the presence of glucose was studied. The amt of CO, liberated as a 
function of time was max. for light filtered through red plates: slightly less for light 
filtCTed through yellow plates, still less for light filtered through green plates, and 
nothing or almost nothing for hght filtered through blue plates. Light rays of long 
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wave length therefore stimulate the action of 5 cttmsust in the presence of glucose 

Petek Masucci 

Alcoholic fermentation in liver. Vxrciuo Martini BoU soc. tlal. btol sper. S, 
1172-5(1930) —Liver pulp, strongly acidified with HCI (0 6-0 7%) and incubated at 
37®, undergoes ale fermentation with the formation of COj and EtOII. The fer- 
mentation is caused by some thermolabile factor Peter MasuCCI 

Precipitation of animal proteins. Georg Grasser J Faculty Ap. Hokkaido 
Imp Unit 27, Pt 11,227-12(1930) — The behavior of solns of gelatin and egg albumin 
with a large no of phenols, naphthols, aldehydes and inorg salts is tabulated. 

H D Merrill 

Electrokmebc phenomena. Ill The “isoelectric point" of normal and sensitized 
mammalian erythrocytes Harold A Abramson / Gen Physiol 14, 163—77 
(1930), cf. C A 24, 5568 -Published isoelec points of certain mammalian erythro- 
cytes derived from studies of electrophoretic mobilities are the result of equil incidental 
to erythrocyte destruction This is a study of the mobilities of washed sheep and 
human erythrocytes in 0 S5% NaCl soln at pu 3 C to 7 4 made in 2 mm after prepn. 
of the suspensions Under these conditions reversal of the sign of elec, charge did not 
occur, it occurred only after time had elapsed for the adsorption of the products of red 
cell destruction Mobility changes little with decrease of pjt The reversal of the sign 
of the charge occurs in the presence of normal and immune (anti-sheep) rabbit sera. 
The isoelec point detd under these conditions is apparently not specifically connected 
with the immune body but may be incidental to red cell destruction and the presence 
of serum The characteristic lowering of mobility by amboceptor, however, occurs 
from Ph 4 0 to 7 4 The identity of the isoetec points for normal and sensitized sheep 
cells is apparently not concerned with the immune reaction Red cells are probably 
not covered with a film of albumin or globulin Serum protein reacts with red cells 
in acid soln whereas gelatin does not Lowering of mobility, usually ascribed to anti 
sheep rabbit serum, may also occur, but to lesser degree, in normal rabbit serum This 
diminution of mobility is not assoed with sensitization to hemolysis induced by com- 
plement Only a very small part of the surface of the red cell need be changed to 
obtain complete hemolysis in the presence of complement C. II Richardson 

The kinetics of penetration. D3. Equations for the exchange of ions. W. J. V. 
OSTERHOtJT J. Gen. Physiol 14, 277-^1(1930); cf C. A. 24, 5318 —This is a pre- 
liminary attempt to outline the math treatment of an exchange of ions between the 
interior of a living cell and the external soln C II Richardson 

The reversion of protein hydrolysis. A. Sarluy. Arch neerland physiol. 16, 
136—44(1931) — The idea of Wasteneys and Borsook that such simple aromatic compels 
as benzene, toluene, xylene, benzoic acid or benzaldehyde when added to peptic protein 
hydrolyzates synthesize proteins is not held by S It is his belief that the addn of 
BzH to these hydrolyzates forms SchiS’s base and that the addn. of benzene, toluene 
and xylene is merely an adsorption phenomenon. M. II. Socle 

The action of muscle phosphatase, cozymase and ins ulin. J. BodnAr and B. 
Tanx6 Magyar Orvost Arch 31, 105-31(1930); cf. C. A. 25, 1SS9— The amt of 
estenfied phosphoric acid increases remarkably if the phosphate concn. is increased, 
0.25 g muscle powder (prepd. by Euler's method, from pigeon breast) esterified in 
max. 1142 mg P,Oi (4 57%) The original muscle powder is not affected by boiled 
muscle juice. Muscle powder washed with HjO at room temp, inhibits considerable 
of its activity, which is due to the want of cozymase, since the boiled juice increases 
tfie pfiosphoiatioo of the washed powder in the presence of higher phosphate concn. 
Washed muscle powder estenfied 0 63%, washed muscle-powder plus boiled muscle 
juice 2 03% PjOj. The boiled muscle juice not only increases the esterification of the 
washed muscle powder but it has the power of counteracting the Iowenng of the optimum 
caused by the injury of the phosphatase. Boiled yeast juice also has the power of re- 
activating the esterification of the washed muscle powder. Fresh muscle paste loses 
its activity in a few hours, but the dry powder keeps rather long In 5 weeks only 
20% of its activity is lost. Insulin has no effect on the power of phosphoration either 
in fresh muscle paste or in muscle powder. H. Tauber 


Thermal disaggregation of gelatin (Gerncross. et al.) 2. Chemical decomposition 
by radiation (Marker) 3. A new physicochemical explanation of the formation of 
humus, peat and coal. The significance of biological factors in these processes (Zol- 
cinski) 8. Some relations between constitution and odor (Angeli) 10. 
i Andh£: Compendio de Csico-qulmica biolfigica y mgdica. Trans- 

lated from the French by Gerrafin Garda. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe 318 pp. 
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Nlcdihh Jisuh A Chart to Illustrate the History of Biochemistry and Physi- 
ology Cambridge, 1 ng the author 2 charts Paper. 10s. fid Renewed in 
J Am Med Assoc 96, 1100(1031} 

Vegetable albumins Henri A HratrotR Tr C0 r > < 233, Aug 30, 192^* Col 
loidal solns of the albumins arc treated in a salt medium bv dial) sis and ultrafiltration 
in 2 successive phases The 1st phase consists in the use of the phenomenon of dialysis 
and osmosis or clcctrodialj sis and electro< smosis an ultrafilter membrane of medium 
porosity is used as dialyzing membrane Between the 2 phases a large part of the 
albumin is sepd by hypercentnfugation this process depends on the change of mol 
state provoled by the dialysis Cf C A 24, G'ljl 

Enzymes. Albert U Boidin and Ivan A PrraovT Tr 37,420, May 23. 
1929 Addn to G70.<W (t A 24, 2007) The pn of worts fermented to obtain 
proteolytic enzymes of high power is corrected during this fermentation as often as 
necessary by the addn of compds of all . acid or amphoteric reaction 

Enzymes 1 O Farbenind A G Gcr 515 <W1, Teb 18, 1928 Enzymes 
are prepd bv treating the starting material such as mill, latex, etc , with proteases of 
pn about 7, sepg the coagulation product and isolating the enzymes therein in the 
usual manner Cf C A 24,4186 


B— METHODS AND APPARATUS 


STAVLEV R BENEDICT 

A simplified method for quantitative tissue culture in vitro. Maciiteld Sano 
and Lawrence W SMrnt Proc Soc hxptl Biol Med 28, 282-4(1930) —The tissue 
is grown in media contained in a special chamber consisting of a Pyrex glass ring 3m 
in diam , 5-0 mm high with paralhl flat ground surfaces, 2-3 mm in thiclness. Thin 
sheets of mica 3'/« in. in diam form the top and bottom of the chamber, they are 
held in place by runs of petrolatum The chamber is lept in a 4 in Tetri dish The 
method permits the examn of the growing tissue w ith high pow cr microscopic objectives 
quant grow th is possible and the tissues may be fixed and stained without distortion 

C V. Bailey 

Micro method for the determination of cystine in proteins. A D Marenh 
Compl rend sot hoi 104, 40V7(1930) —See C A 24, 5049 E J C. 

The methylene-blue staining of yeast cells and studies on the permeability of the 
yeast-cell membrane I Hermann Fink. Z fhxnol Chem 195, 215-40(1931). 
cf C A 24, 43 >1 —A cnt. study was made of the methylene-blue staining method 
commonly cmplojid for distinguishing between living and dead yeast cells, and also 
a Study of the pirmcabilitj of the cell membrane Both the quantity of dye taken 
up by the yeast and the no of cells stained depend on the fn For one and the same 
yeast quite diflerent values may be obtained for the no of •■dead" cells according to 
whether the yeast is talen directly from the fermented substrate or given a subsequent 
treatment with tap water The influence of salts on the methylene-blue staining is 
still more important In distd water the no of stainable cells rapidly increases while 
in tap water it remains practically const during the same period of time This differ- 
ence becomes enormous when sugar is also present. In a few mm as many as 9S% 
of the cells in the salt free sugar sola are stained deep blue, while in tap water the 
presence of sugar has little influence This result is not to be interpreted in the sense 
of the methylene blue method as the death of the cells, but must be considered from the 
standpoint of a change in permeability of the cell membrane By the brief sojourn in 
an electrolyte free sugar soln the cells or their membranes are so altered that the 
methylene blue can penetrate These cells thus prepd for the reception of dye and 
easdy stained deep blue are sound and capable of proliferation They are not lulled 
until the dye has actually penetrated The predisposition to reception of dye can be 
completely removed again by a small addn of salt. The same phenomena are evoled 
equajjy by glucose, fructose, sucrose and galactose maltose is somewhat less effective 
Xhey are more pronounced with brewer s jeast than with baler's yeast. The results 
were confirmed and extended m eudiometer expts In electrolyte-free raixts the fo- 
mentation velocity was less than ra the presence of salts If methylene blue was also 
present m the system the fermentation was strongly inhibited. This inhibition is 
almost completely overcome by salts, the activity of their ions following essentially the 
order of the Hofroeister senes AW -no* 


if the Hof roeister senes ' - ----- ° spj J)o% 

CiQin P*“» d etech<m Of alkaloids G D Lander. Am J. Pharm loi, 100-3 
(1931) —See C A 24, 5048 w . G Gaesslbr 
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Studies on the specificity of Asher’s method for testing thyroid gland function by 
oxygen want Leon Asher and Hans Wagner. Z ges exptl Med 63, 32-S 1(1920) 

J F. L. Dm 

The chemical detection of adrenaline in the blood. G ViU-K Bolt. soc. ifof. 
bwl sper S, 1163-7(1930) —To 1 cc of blood add 1 cc of satd HgCl, acidified with 
traces of HC1 (pu “ 6) Filter, add to the filtrate a few drops of satd. sul/amlic acid 
and satd KJO, sola . boil The soln develops a rose color The reaction is always 
pos with blood, occasionally with lymph neg with cerebrospinal fluid The reaction 
is not given by urea, unc acid, tyrosine, tryptophan, indole, cholesterol, ephetomne, 
nor by the products of acid hydrolysis of egg white Virnnal expts indicate that the 
reaction is given by adrenaline Since the blood of dogs deprived of the suprarenal 
capsules also gave a pos reaction, the hypothesis is advanced that the reaction is also 
given bj precursors of adrenaline, substances contg the pyrocatechin group. The 
reaction may be used as an index of the amt. of adrenaline in the blood, by estg the 
quantity eolonmetnealh It is sensitive in a diln of 1 to 30 million 

Peter MasucCI 

Preferred methods for the cl inical determination of gluce m ia. Luigi Pinelli 
and Attiuo Cokbia Buxhim lerap sper 18, 19-33(1931) — The methods of Fohn- 
Thnolle, Hagedorn. Hartmann-Schaeffir, Ionesco-Matiu and Bertrand-Silvestri are 
described and the results compared GencralW the methods based on the reduction 
of Fe salts give higher results than the Cu method*. The Ji figures for normal persons 
by the method of Folin are 00S3, by Hagedom 0 135. Ionesco 0 IG2. Schaeffer 0076 
and Bertrand 0 0S5%- The av in diseases was OObS, 0 105. 0 157, 0 0S5 and 0 094, 
resp The Ionc«co method gave in some cases results 4 times as high as those by the 
Folin method A E Meyer 

Estimation of Te in biological material (II ill) 7. 

Osgood, Edwin E, and Hiskivs. Howard D Laboratory Diagnosis. Phila- 
delphia P BlaListon’s Son & Co $5 

Determination of albumin according to Esbach. J VAsArhelu Hun. 101.531, 
Dec. 21. 1929 Fsbach tubes that can be used in centrifuges are specified They 
reduce the time required for the detn to a few mm instead of 24 hrs. 

C — BACTERIOLOGY 

ClIlRLESB MOKREl 

Microbic dissociabon with reference to the attenuated tubercle bacillus of Calmette 
and Guerin (B. C. G.). R S Begbie Edinburgh Med J 33, 174-S2(1931) — 
Evidence is presented for the dissocn of B C. G into intermediate, rough and smooth 
types. By guinea pig inoculation the virulence is found to increase in the order named 
A fresh culture of B C G on glycerol bile potato medium is less virulent than a sub- 
culture on Dorset's egg medium Rachel Brown 

Experimental and applied studies m electrosterihxation. I. Louis I Grossman 
and J L. T ArrLETON, Jr Dentil Cosmos 73, 147-60(1931) — With oral bacteria 
and a clinically tolerated dosage of current (30 m3 -mm ). greater antibacterial 
effect was uniformly obtained from an electrolyzed soln than from the same soln. 
without electrolysis. The antibacterial effect always was greater at the anode Znlj 
was more efficient than KI Of approx 50 solas. tested, the greatest antibacterial 
effect compatible with tissue tolerance was given by 1 M Znl, w 0 I SI I; this soln 
bad no greater irritant action than 0 S5% NaCl soln. The action exerted was bac- 
tericidal and due directly to the action of the electrolyzed compd , and not to a change 
in the reaction of the medium II. Relative antibacterial effects of different elec- 
trodes nsed in electrostenlization. Ibid 259-3 —The antibacterial effect depended 
upon both the electrode and the electrolyte With NaCl as the electrolyte, a Zn 
electrode gave a greater antibacterial effect than an Ir-Pt electrode. With either 
ZnCl s or Znlj + Ii. both types of electrode gave similar results As electrode material 
\\ lpla steel was more efficient than Pt. less efficient than Zn Both Zn and Zn -coated 
electrodes were slightly corroded by 1 If Znl, in 0 1 .If I. while an Ir-Pt electrode was 
unaffected HL Single- and multiple-electrode studies. Ibid 379-3 — The antibac- 
terial effect from a single electrode is greater than that from each of the 2 or 3 electrodes 
constituting a multiple electrode Each constituent of a multiple electrode has practi- 
cally the same effect. Joseph S. Hepburn 

Tr-/°,o^, 0f ^ bacteriophage. Jules Bordet. Proc Roy Soc. (London) BI07, 
o *1* \193I) — The bacteriophage is not a virus, but its intense action represents 
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merely Hie pathol exaggeration of a nonnal function connected with the 

Ijsis being a transmissible autolysi* Jo^EPil S urn 

Modification of the Morse-K ope toff culture of anaerobe*. Arao Itano am 


,„Z” iVsT* '"■■■mm - omS.5, 

pvrogallol and 10 15 cc 10^ KOI! was put in a [Vtn dish, and covered byanolher flnn 


pyrogallol and 10 15 cc 10*^ KOI! was put in a lYtn dish, and covered byanoiner oim' 
with agar culture medium The dishes were sealed with Toma tape This is a con 
sement method for the culture of Ciettndium fastonanum and of thermonactem^ 

The influence of soaps on the germicidal properties of certain mercurial com- 
pounds Dettst.ee HAMML Am J Ilyg 13, G2.1 -37(1011) —The presence of Na 
oleate or a mist of soaps such as Lux in concn of 1*^ or oser greatly increases tm 
toxicity of HgCl> to \ indent staphylococci at 37*. Smaller quantities of soap gave 
varying results large amts were do better than Destruction of the bacteria 

occurred in 5 min The fact that there is no toxicity is not due to increased Btisjrrptioo 
due to the soap influencing the membrane, for it makes no difference whether the soap 
and the mercurial are used together or in any order Pome other organisms were not 
affected by the soap and for some its presence was protective Soap increases the action 
of HgDrt and I!g(NO) t in some instances, particularly for Staph aureus The tnneits 
of IlgfCVlj and e-chloromercunphrnol is increases 1 3 to 4 times by soap 


Germicidal efficiency of aoaps and of mixturea of *oap* with aodium hydroxide 
with phenols J M Schaffer and I* W. Tiu.fy J Af. Research 41, <3<-4« 


(1930) — Coconut-oil soap is the only common soap with significant germicidal BCtiYlj) 
at room temp Its activity against most of the organisms tested is comparative!' 
low but tn the absence of org matter it manifests a very high germicidal activity against 
Pasleurella onetda and P rvurplica and some strains of hemoivtic streptococci in 
the presence of org matter, however, its activity toward these organisms is rrutivel' 
low The addn of NaOH to soins. of neutral coconut -oil soap increases the effective 
ness of the soins against the various bacteria tested Coconut-oil soap, castor-oil wwi' 
or linseed-oil soap when mixed with various phenolic compds. In the proportion oil 
part of soap to 2 parts of phenol considerably increased the germicidal efficiency of tne 
phenols in the absence of org matter In the presence of milk or blood scrum such 
increases were comparatively small Germicidal soaps made by adding cresol. com 
cresyhc acid or orthophcnylphenol to coconut oil soap are efficient against Staph y» 
count aureus even in the presence of milk or blood serum There is no satisfactory 
explanation of the germicidal activity of soaps, or of their action in enhancing tne 
germicidal activity of phenols \V II Ri |V 

A System of Bacteriology in Relation to Medicine. Vol. VII. Virus Disease* 
and Bacteriophage. Issued by Medical Research Council at London. New \orv 
(551 Fifth Ave ) The British Library of Information 509 pp tfl Reviewed m 
Am J Pub Health 21,162. Kature 127, 265(1931) . 

D’ITereelb, F The Bacteriophage and Its Clinical Applications. Translated 
by George 11 Smith London Bailhire, Tindall & Cox 251 pp IRs. Reviewed 
in J. Stale lied 39, 243(1931) 


THOMAS o mnixirs 

Changes in the phosphorus content of growing mung beans. James E Webste* 
and Claude Dalbom J Age Research 41, 819-21(193(1) —A study of the P content 
of the various aerial organs of the mung bean as the plant grew to maturity shows that 
the stems and branches have a greater proportion of total inorg P than is found in the 
leaves. The decrease in total P is much larger than the decrease in ash content There 
isa relatively small change in the amt of inorg P in any 1 organ as the plant matures 
There are indications that the P taken into the plant is metabolized to org forms for 
storage. Lipoid P constitutes only a small fraction of the green plant and changes 
little during growth There is only a slight change in the total P content at harvest 
times, so that differences of 2 or 3 weeks would make only negligible changes in p e 
P feeding value. There is no evidence that P is transferred from the leaves and branches 
to the stems, and it is assumed that the localization of P follows the normal ash intake 
““ >s »ot the result of metabolic activities. J R. Adams 

The chemical composition of Ambrosia tnfida at successive growth stages. R- ® 
DCSTUAN and L C. Sumvbr J. Am Sec Agron 23, 190-1(1931) —The crude pro- 
tein. N free ext. and ash content of Ambrosia tnfida are high wett up to the time of 
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bloom while the fiber is correspondingly low. This plant might be made to yield 
considerable amts, cl forage of high nutritive value because of its leafy nature and the 
high N content of the leaves. J. R. Ad ots 

Gottation and its relationship to nitrates and other salts m the nntnent meaium- 
A Drachetti Ant t ih: s(yt agr Hod era (N S 1. 1, 123-32(1930). — Wheat plants 
were cultivated on nutrient media contg *everal salts, and the quantity of liquid ob- 
tained by gut tat; on was measured This quantitv alwavs reaches a max. m the -1th 
or 5th day of culture When the nutrient sola contains Ca, h'a. XH« or K nitrates, 
the guttated liquid gives the nitrate reaction, but when Ba or Sr nitrates are present, 
the NOi reaction is not obtained. G A. Bravo 

Morphological, biometrical and chemical notes on the cherries cultivated in the 
Modena Province. G DTrrouro am* E Alberti Ann Mas sfxr agr Modena 
[X S |, 1, 189-202(1930) — The chem analyses of the cherries made by Berard, Fresemus 
and Richardson are given (without bibliography) and the morphological characters 
of 1 1 varieties of cherries (derived from Crrcrui envn L ) are described- G A. B 
Egect cf turbulence (of the atmosphere' on the carbon-dionde exchange in plants. 
P Le UMAX'S FcrtstknlU Lardv 4, 745(1929) — Variations in the COi content of the 
air at short intervals and under varying conditions are recorded The effect of wind 
velocity, temo and environmental conditions on local changes in the moisture and 
COi contents of air and the resulting mfioence on the CO, ass imil ation of plants, are 
discn«sed B C. A 

Cyanegenetic glccosides m Australian plants. II- (a' EremophSa maculati. 
Horace Fixxemcre axd Charles Bertram Cox J Proc Roy Sec .V 5 Wclci 63, 
172-8(1930) — Prtmasin (cyan ogene tic glccoside) has been isolated from the barb of 
Prt,nus scroll ra. and its identity with the glucos-.de now isolated from ErmophSa 
ir-irtiijfj has been confirmed bv the mixed m.-p method, (b) Presence of enzymes 
m fodder plants as a factor m the poisoning of stock. SmAXVE KL Retchaxd. 
Ibid 179-S2(1930) —The isolation of sambnmgnn and prunasn has aSorded the oppor- 
tunity of testirg. by means of the«c cyanogenetic glucosides, for the presence of enzymes 
in plants capable of decompg then, and fibers ting the HCX which they contam. 
Investigation of E. mania is showed that the sample of dried plant emplovcd contained 
practically no enrvne, and that, therefore, only a trace cf HOC was liberated, and. 
m spite of the presence of an exceptionally large amt. of glccoade. there still remained 
■ent doubt whether this plant was poisonous or cot Another plant, Hd'rodenJren 
elanjelfam, recently submitted for ezamr... similarly contained a large amt or cyano- 
genetic glncoside. but insufficient enzyme to pve a positive reaction until enzyme 
from another source had been added. In this particular case it has been recorded by 
Petne that only ’/i the amt cf add was liberated before the addn of enzyme (emnlsin) 
Some of Petne’s work has been repeated, notably that involving amvgdaLn and its 
splitting enzvrae ff- amyg dal a se The ea«e with which pnmann and sambnmgrm are 
decomposed, as compared with amygdalm bv the enzymes of plants, is shown, and the 
significance of the pre*erce of enzvees in fodder plants is illustrated- W. O E. 

Membranes cf spores and paUen. IT Lvco podium clxvRtnm L. 2. Fritz 
Zetzsche lsd Haxs Yicari Hear Cxi-i Ada 14, 55-62(1931). cf C. A . 22 , 2919 — 
Tie sporenin from lycopodium spores previously described was not free from cellulose 
and ash The cellulose could cot be entirely removed by Schweitzer’s enprammomnm 
reagent Treatment with S5% HiPO» gave a ceHu!o , v-free product, so d-d 75% 
H*SO, but some snlfonation took place Ash was reduced to < 0.2% bv coned HF 
Rydrusvl groups were detd. bv acetylation. The Icrmnla is tied as C*iHrrOa(OKhi. 
The weld was 23-S% of the spores. HL 2. Pice a orientals, Pm ns sifvcstns T. . 
Corylas aveDana L- / t -i 62-7 QuaL tests on many pollens showed that their huH> 
or membranes are si mil ar ehermcaOv to 1vcop*odinm sporenin. and the name fn’otir 
is proposed for such eompd^. Three were isolated by treating the po!lsn successively 
with volatile solvents. KOH, H,PO, and HF. and them formulas detd. as.- Pices po3eum. 
CmHiwOs- Pi ear poficnin. C,>H r „0-. or CmH, e 0u(0H}j. Oyfai poUenin. CmHimO- 

Tie yields were, resp^ 219. 20 0 and 73% cf the poBens. IV. 3. Fossil sporo- 
ponemes from Tasman.;- and Russian lignite. Fritz Zettscsb. Haxs Vi cast 
axi> Gcstas SchXrer. ThJ 67-7S — Foss3 sports and pollens have been found in 
manv coals and c3 shales. Selected specimens of a Tasmanian o3 shale, tasmauite 
were grotrr.d and the organic material was ‘epd. from the sand bv Seating on CCI V Clay 
was removed by shaking with soap sola. The erode sporopoDgmn. %. *_ r-ir t of spore 
and pollen membranes, obtained was purified as previcodv described. The yield wis 
I*% of a substance with the probable formula. C«H ^.(OHK for which the came 
is proro'ed From a lignite from the Tsehukhowifcy deposits near Skopin 



Cl rmuc! A h&stt* 


V *•; n* # fei**»l «pw f C.J1, O Oil}*. n« isolated Tht* i* believed to hr ilrrivrd 
frn"i nacn''''(rT« ot the genu* T ."«.™ /-m hrnrt the r»mr bnik^nd'ndrtn h prr*- 
po«i d far the rumpd A S-ccr-tg sport— t *w also pmcrt. l.rcmt lycopo dium 
sporrrm and fo** 1 botbiodi nd-m n rmrd HSOi tn 12-24 hr* at room trrrp . 

tnsnar n rt t;t-irr* . v ecLs Tbi* i* attributed te the drcrvasrd no of OH group* nsihtt 
tt non pant?"*! ULc m character 1~ H. Gltsciv 

Biochemistry ef tomato pigment. II ion T tt-ra, r Karstr. K vov Euns 
avp O W alki r. He, I tiw Acta 14. 1 '-4 -02 1*111) —Green tomatoes Vcpt at I'M # 
n pa’ll d normals n a few dm developing thr usual red Ivcopin coloring At 30 
the* dixilijnd nnS a vsll >w edit Tc-t* -.hoard carotene xa-thopbs II and an cn 


idcrt/id it Il>a fas trn dvr tut no Itcp*iti At 37" thry turned yellow «sd 
spoiled rspidlx Light. or tt- absence has no c'Vet on thr rntr of colnrtng It l* 
Ivli-xid tlut Ivrtpt i is lomtd hr an tnrnnr action which is inhibited hr thr hither 
temp Tht pipmnt of tht raturalS vtllow van-tv of tomato * Golden O urrn “ 
studud I>n<d sLn« Iron vtm ripened fru t co-tainrd (IICI t carotene arid Cl 0013 
t xanthrphxll per tg hut no lvrnpi’t \ ermsij-rahl* amt, of a reflow flax-one dvr. 
i”sol in CS, sol in all was also prrsert This has not x-rt Ism identified. 

L. E. Giuo*. 

The significance of iodine m plant and human metabolism. J Stokuasa 
Z Lrrct * I, 3 1 G'K'l' — I i» absorlied hs nu-i plants in comparatively large tjuacti 
tic* and eba-g-d to o-g 1 The I satd plant* hasx an important pharmaeol »pn nearer 
and can well 1* usrd in place of org I The 1 aids the nxidatm process e s m plants ana 
animals and hinders a n*e in H ion concn in thr md vidua! organ*. The I tths^M 
H fteri i accumulates chiefly m tht cHirorb 11 nch portion of thr plant. F nr expts. 
cm the absorption of I hs plarts and its disfibubm in orr and inort lien, the following 
^“ta am fix-en The fn o' thr soil was f fs ~ 1 r High nrg and no-g soil I were 
closclv correlated with btgh org and iio-g plart I m the cases of Curttmu satr-u 
Siuartm Jveepe-nnon FafhcrKJ »£• i-ar Fhrum t.niuia‘um and Spinacra iCraorrt 
Tot cxacmU the fruit of l'u inj js’i-u pave P »"> part* per lullion of total I with a 
sou content nl 2, t and 2-«M parts per billion with a soil co-tent of $39 The pn 
sa ues of the juices from the roots of various plarts are pvrn Be I fertil ration the 
pa is raised The author a‘tcr 11 davs on a di-t of plarts high in I. noticed a lowering 
of the 11 inn concn o* the nrrnc from T>2 to S r-f, " By the ferdinp of siU. 

worms w-ith hosts high m 1 a fVfi r , mcnase m the no of eggs laid seas obtained 
Thirts thrw reference* are pvrn TiAvas T C« mim « 

Orpamc matter preen o5 by alpae ttxrsT Kaocn. Ercrv Laves ako TVilut 
smitti Fi/t 1-rw 1 If a. “ltl nil -Cu’tur- expts. show that the orp material 
sxutncsized h tht assimilation of freshwater alpae is almost quantitativclv stored in 
the cells of the algae Benjakxv Harrow 

Determmation of maltose m plant extracts hy maltase 7s API GAR N t il STirT .A 
NfR-n ASuWoTXAnAiu SfrrMiASAi* Pint hem J rt, ]734-B(IB30) — The enryme 
ext was prtpd from fntlv ground brewer * xvast desiccated over T-O, bv treatinp the 
material with 10 parts of a sola of N« phosphate at 20* for’ 14 hr*. The ext 

was centnfuged for 10 min the fltrate nrutralwcd to btmus wnth 4 Tc KHiPOs a" d 
preserved at 0 This maltase ext can be used for cstp maltose in mixts. of sugars 
occurrmg in plant exts and tissue fluids Bcs]a»itv Harrow 

Tirieec”™^ 11 * 110 ^ 01 * Jert ” ll T tes “ plant cells. A suggested mechanism. G T 
osiccs. I roc Acs Soc t London! B107, 24‘s-fn 1030 — * \ possible scheme, based 
phases, one of greater pcrmeabilitv to anions and the other of greater 
pcimeabilitv to actions is suggested to explain the accumuhition of ions." J. S- H 
of «■“ “ chi orop lasts dne to chemical treatment. Hans Gkikss 
Ab: L , z B,nl n - S3I-5S(l*nO) — When leaves of certain 

Jr v rv I ^" kn ' ss to such •rttpor* as SO, and fummp HK0» »nd tr> 

msol the sol Fe m the plastids increased at the expense of the 

w Jn, v.V 1 ''™. 0 !? immediately after treatment showed that the 

fSedto i, n TOntta5t - treatment with ether and phenylurrthan 

of 4r n1 a ^? t ^ r ' Facing leaves „ an Fe soln increased the Fe content 
to lacLof Fe »T! 1 * ct,n S “ normal green color due to etiolation, variegation or 

wnh Lhf * normal amt of Fe ,n the plastids. But after trt»tm-nt 

the same Prexnouslv mentioned, these abnarmaTr colored leaves behaved 

Seted as^i^T^l/ TO:n f kar r “ to “ increase m sol Fe These results are 

Experiments on the influence of jrtm salts on the pigments of chlorophyll- T. N 
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Godvev, S K- Korzhenevsxii and M. H. Gonoiarik. Ann II nssruth Slant! 
Akad. Landw Gory Gorki 9, 120-35(1929) —In expts with Ptsum sativum in culture 
solns it was found that there was no proportional relation between the Fe taken up 
from the soln and the coloring matter in the plants as was the case in maize Fe is 
not of immediate importance for the building of chlorophyll, it is rather important 
primarily in the metabolic activity of the plasma Fc enters as a constituent part of 
the chlorophyll mol J S Jopfe 

Limiting factors in photosynthesis. V A Chesnokov and E N Bazuirina 
Comp rend acad set U R S S No 8, 193-8(1930A) — Ch and B analyze the theory 
of Blackman (Ann Botany 19, 23(1901) and Proe Roy Sec (London) B76, 402(1905)) 
on the influence of direct and indirect factors on photosynthesis as it is based on the 
Liebig law of minima They question the character of the optimum curve as expounded 
by Blackman An increase m the temp of the medium which surrounds the leaf, 
according to Blackman causes a senes of changes in photosynthesis Two groups of 
changes are noted, one corresponds to an increase in photochem activity following the 
van’t Hoff reaction The other one has to do with some processes in the plasma 
Both influences take place simultaneously and the curve is a result of that. They 
point out that the temp of the leaf itself and not the external temp of the medium is 
responsible for the thermal increase in reactivity In general they consider that all 
the factors in photosynthesis are nothing more than indirect factors From the expts 
of Warburg and Negelein (cf C A 16, J929-30) it is apparent that the coeff of utiltza 
tion of light is very high even with a small light intensity, which shows that light 
influences other processes which in turn change the velocity of photochem reactions 
As an increase in the temp of the leaf takes place, there is an increase in transpiration, 
dehydration of the plasma, a change in the penetration of COj m the plasma, etc 
The only rational way of investigating external factors is to det the direct limiting 
factors Such factors may be found in the internal system of the plant They criticize 
the work of Lundegirdh on the effect of CO, concn and intensity of bght on photo 
synthesis They do not consider the COi or light as the limiting factors It is the ve- 
locity of the penetration of CO, in the plasma that is responsible for the changes observed 
They explain Lundegirdb's expts as follows: Under the influence of light an increase 
in the penetration of CO, in the protoplasm takes place. This causes the chloroplastids 
to take up more moles of CO, and photosynthesis is speeded up. The same takes place 
with an increase in the concn of CO, Thus the rain is the CO, entrance in the plastids 
They prove their point with the results described by Warburg They conclude that 
Lubdegdrdh’s new theory does not overthrow the fundamentals of Blackman, if the 
latter’s theories are analyzed in the light of the authors’ contention that it is the internal 
influences which are responsible for the behaviors noted J S Joffe 

The fermentation products of molds. Vlll. Aspergillus glaucus. Yusukf 
Sumiki J. Agr Chem Soc Japan 6, 1153-65, Bull. Agr Chem Soe Japan 6, 105-f* 
(1930), cl C A 24, 3S12 — In the culture of A glaucus 2 hydroxymethylfuran 5 
carboxylic acid (m 163°) was produced and identified as the mono Ac deriv. (m 115°) 
It was not obtained in the culture solns of gluconic acid and hydroxyme thy [furfural, 
but glucosamine, glucosamuuc acid and clutose or ebitome acid wett The source 
of 2 hydroxymethj lfuran 5 carboxylic acid may be chitin m the mold 


^glucosaraimc acid. 


V. 




2-hydraxyniethylfirran fi-carboxylic acid 
Y. Kihara 

Phytin and the methods of its preparation. N. E Zeligson Trans Set Chem - 
Pharm Inst (Moscow) No 23, 4-81 (m German 82-3)(1930) —A monograph contg 
a review of the literature, a restatement of the most reliable methods for the estn 
of the constituent element of phytin and a description of a new method for the double 
combustion of C. A new method is offered for the estn of the mineral phosphoric 
acid in phytin by pptn with molybdic soln in the cold The following detns were 
made: total phosphoric acid, mineral phosphoric acid, phosphoric acid added to 
r w t T? r v,'?° US /r > free j w ra »’? ineral P h ° s P 1 \ ates - phosphoric acid tn org combination, 
C and II, bases (Ca and Mg, Na and K. NH 4 ). Fe and Mo, Na and moisture. Analysis 
of several samples of phytin and a study of the Ba. Ca. Na. strychnine and borax salts 
of inositol phosphoric acid were made Ino<itolhexaphosphomolybdic acid was given 
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(nmr consideration analytically Summaries in Russian and In German are appended 
' B. S Lemnb 

Physico-chemical studies of rice produced in Gifu province. Hanvfmoy Ito, 
Tatwo Watanabb and Masuo Kitahara Gifu Imp Coll of Art (Japan). Research 
Bull 13, 48 pp (1980) -Rice with high protein content is generally harder The pro- 
tein content of ncc of poor quality is generally high, but grain of superior quality is 
high in fat The fat of nee varieties adapted to growth in colder regions is higher in 
acid value than the varieties requiring wanner climate riementary analyses of the 
glutclin and globulin of rice showed the following values 

CUN'* A*h taotketne 

'I tw»«. An 

Glutclin 50 ft-53 3 7 0-7 7 1ft 5-17 3 0 63-0 W 0 31-0 79 ft 2-5 0 

Globulin 50 8-52 5 7 0-7 ft fC 5-17 3 0 44-115 5 5-4 6 

K. KrrsuTA 


The role of iron and copper m the growth and metabolism of yeast. C. A Flveii- 
jem J Btol Chem 90, 111-32(1931) —The yeast was grown in a modified Wlfdier** 
medium the constituents of which were punfied so that they were practically Fe- 
and Cu free Addn of a small amt. of Fe accelerates the rate of yeast growth, in- 
creases the cytochrome content to the amt. normally present in com. yeast, and in- 
creases the respiratory quotient to Qo» values of 35-40 Addn of both Cu and Fe 
causes a further increase in the growth rate and the production of cytochrome with a 
distinctly higher a component Cu has the property of stimulating the formation of 
certain hcmatin compds 0 02 mg of Cu per 200 cc of medium is the optimum amt 
for stimulating the formation of cytochrome o and additional amts inhibit cell growth 
during the 1st 48 hrs The tone effect disappears as the no of cells per unit of medium 
increases The ratio of available Te to the amt of yeast present determines the re 
content of the yeast Yeast low in morg Fe is unable to assimilate Fe from a phos- 
phate buffer at Pn 7 0 but readily tabes up Fe at pa 4 0 Thus, the availability of 
Fe may be the limiting factor in many of the synthetic media which have been used 
for studying the growth requirements of yeast, Ooi values of 35-10 in 48-hr cultures 
decrease to 15-20 when the culture is ft-7 days old because of the high acidity of the me 
dium At least 80% of the respiration is inhibited by KCN at 43 hrs. of age but the 
KCN labile portion gradually decreases and after 7 days the Oj uptake is completely 
unaffected by KCN The KCN stable system metabolizes glucose, is destroyed by 
heating to 60° and is inhibited by uretlun to the extent of 70% The respiration -of 
yeast grown on beer wort, which prevents the development of high Oddity, is largely 
inhibited by KCN The total respiration of yeast grown on wort may be low on ac 
count of an insufficient supply of Fe in the beer wort- Bios stimulated the growth rate 
to o small extent but had no effect on the respiratory activity The activity of bios is 
not so noticeable when the medium is maintained at the proper Pn Further work will 
be required to det whether the effect of bios can be eliminated entirely by regulation 
of acidity or whether it actually stimulates yeast growth but in either case the effect 
will be closely associated with the availability of the Fe Bibliography of 23 references 

A P Lothrof 

The non-volatile organic acids of green tobacco leaves. Hubert B Vickery 
and Georgs W Puctte* J Btol Ckem 90, 537-53(1931). Connecticut Ap Rrfil 
Sta Bull 323, 155-202 — The existing methods for the detn of the org acids in plant 
tissues have been so modified as to make possible approx quant isolation and positive 
identification of the predominating acids The acids are initially pptd as Ba salts 
in the presence of dil ale rather than os the Ph salts by basic Pb acetate In tobacco 
leaf exts only about '/, of the total titratable acidity consists of adds of the familiar 
types such as malic, citnc sueamc and fumanc The remainder is due to acidic 
substances, the nature of which has not been detd although part appears as pheoohe 
acids On account of the presence of these substances, indirect methods for the detn 
of oxalic, atnc and malic acids, such as those of Klssling and of Fleisher, do not yield 
trustworthy results Bibliography of 29 references A P Lothrop 

Causes of unequal resistance of a vine to mildew. L. Rives and G Kal6 Prog 
T w' 95 , 138-9(1931) —An examn of the f ps of extd juices of grape vine leaves, 
sampled in October, indicated no relation between their resistance to mildew and the 
eonen of their cellular juice p_ jiarsb 

Variations m the Osmotic pressure of certain Bastdiomycetes. Sylvia Coll* 
and Zipora Danin Boll soc ilal btol sper 5, 885-7(1930) — The juice of B eduhs. 
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/l cesarea L , C. cthanus Fries nnd Russtdanrezcens Schoft was obtained by pressing 
and the A dctd The A varied from speaes to species it varied during the develop 
ment of the reproductive cells and decreased during maturation and when aged, it 
was not equal m all parts of the same fungus Peter MasuCCI 

Respiration of seeds from oil plants. A I Ermakov avo Nicolai N Ivavov 
Buxhem Z 231, 79-91(1931) —The respiration of oil seeds dunng the early stages 
of germination does not differ from that of seeds contg carbohydrate stores The COr 
production bears a ratio of 1 1 to the O, absorption of these oil seeds. Neither the 
quantity nor the quality of the oil changes in the first hrs of germination, while the 
amt of sugar increases at the expense of polysaccharides undergoing enzymic hydrolysis 
The fact that the I no of the oil docs not change leads to the conclusion that the oil 
is not directly oxidized by the O, from the air carbohydrates being the material pn 
manly used in the respiration S Morguus 

The presence of a dihydroxypfceoyl derivative and of a specific enzyme in the 
apple and other fruits. KarlSpttzer Biothrm Z 231,309-13(1931) — The presence 
of an o-dibydrozvphenyl denv has been established in apples, pears and other fruits, 
and its identity with dopa seems very probabte Also an enzyme has been found in 
these fruits which reacts in a sp way on dopa but has no effect on tyrosine The 
enzyme is attached to the tissues. The browning of the fruit is due to its action on the 
chromogen S Morguus 

Relations existing between the different organic acids elaborated by Stengmato- 
cystis nigra. Molliard Com pi rend 192, 313-5(19311 — When Strrigmatocystis 
nigra is cultivated in media sufficiently low in minerals to insure the utilization of a 
given quantity of org substance, org acids are formed of which the most important 
arc gluconic, citnc and oxalic acids From cultures grown for 00 days in a medium 
contg sucrose and only ‘/a of the normal amts of mineral the following information 
was obtained An appreciable amt. of reducing sugar remained at the end. at no time 
did oxalic acid appear, gluconic acid increased rapidly for 10 days, remained stationary 
from the 10th to the COth day and then rapidly diminished, citnc acid was not very 
abundant at the end of 10 days, but increased in concn constantly throughout the 
entire 00 days. To det whether citnc acid is formed from gluconic add a culture of 5 
m‘|ro was grown under conditions similar to those of the abo\ e expt , gluconic acid 
being used instead of sucrose as the base. The following results were obtained- No 
trace of citric or oxalic acids was formed : the potanmetric deviation remained proportional 
to the free aridity. Gluconic acid, then, acts as a nutnent in the same manner as 
glucose, but never gives nsc to citnc acid Gluconic acid, like the sugars, gives nse to 
oxalic arid when the culture medium tends toward alky Analogous conclusions are 
reached concerning citnc acid. M. concludes that gluconic and citnc acids must be con- 
sidered as oxidation products of sugars because of inanition in mineral substances, they 
both may be utilized subsequently by the fungus, but citnc acid cannot be formed from 
gluconic acid Oxalic acid is incapable of being utilized by Sterigmatocystix nigra and 
must be considered a final excretion product. Albert L. Rawlivs 

The influence of nickel compounds and of cyanides on the germination of grains. 
Anneliese Niethammer IJ’im Arch Landv , Abl A, Pflanze 4, G07-34(1930) — 
Grains of wheat were placed in vessels contg HjO. NiSO,. Ni(NO>)», NiCl,, NiCO,. 
Ni(CN)j 2KCN, KCNS, NaCNS solas of 0 1, 0 5 and 1 0 % and the germination was 
observed Arranged in the order of injurious effects, the compounds rank Ni(CN)i - 
2KCN > Ni(NO,)i > NiCO» > NiCl, > N.SO, 0 1% solns. of Ni(NO,), and NiSO, 
accelerate germination It was not detd whether the effect was due to physical or 
chemical changes, although histological examn showed that the Ni solns penetrated 
to the embryo as well as the endosperm. Wheat grains of the years 1921, 1923 and 
1924 were similarly treated, and similar results were observed. The individual grains 
were then examd quantitatively for acetaldehyde, starch, reducing sugar and protein 
The same investigation was conducted on Allium cepa W Gordov Rose 

fi ° ra of the Ruhr River. Hermaw Btodb. Arch Hydrohol 21, 
559-648(1930) —Numerous data on the compn of the Ruhr water are included. The 
analyses comprised temp . transparency, color, sediment, reaction to pbenolphthalein, 
H ion concn , hardness, no of germs and content of org substance. Cl UNO. HNO> 
NH,. Te, COjand O, Large bibliography. G. Sch'woch 

The metabolism of mosaic-diseased and healthy tobacco plants. M LCdtke 
Pkytobalh. Z 2, 34 1-59 (1930); Rev. Applied Xfyco! 10. 132-3 — Chem. analysis of 
healthy and mosaic tobacco plants showed that the accumulation of starch in the latter 
is not due to a disturbance or reduction of diastatic activity A sucrose- and a pep- 
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respiratory quotient lor the -i-Hih to 44th hr . tncliutw. i« O 73^nco^e^ 0 TO 
if corrected for protein metabolism The gaveichange studies were defijitelyeontrolM 

4nd Specific*' dynamic action. Graham Lt'L J. NuInMn 3, 
miew L believes that ip dynamic action of carbohydrate n due to beat production 
of the inttrmrdiary metabolism rather than to carbohydrate plethora^ Hi* views are 
non in agreement with those of Rubner * .Tl,™ 

Investigttions m the feeding of cottonseed meal to catde. J. O Halveiw 
and r \V Siierrood North Carolina Agr I apt Sta . Tec* Butt. 39, 

Eight vears results are reported in full The feeding of large amts of cottonseed mea 
and hulls to cattle over considerable periods of timt results in what 1* commonly callea 
'cottonseed meal poisoning ’ a condition formerly ascribed to a toxic substance, gviiypo* 
Numerous expts showed definitely that the disease was not due to a poisonous principle 
but rather to nutritive def cicncies of the rations A ent study of the various C0 *~' ,D j* 
tions of nutntise adjuvants used md cate* that cottonseed meal and cottonseed cuus 
do not contain uflicunt Ca or vitamin* A, D or H to meet fu’ly the need* of the animal* 
Great care must be used to select ration* furnishing adequate amts of minerals ano 
vitamins for dairy cows \\ hite corn i* likely to be deficient in Ca. P B " J r vl * :imll 14V 
and corn silage or grain should not be uvd to supplement cottonseed feed* 10 
typical symptoms of cottonseed poisoning, t t . staggers, impaired vision and spasm . 
were readily reproduced on heifers receiving meals other than cottonseed such as linseed, 
peanut and soybean in the presence of minerals On autopsy, the bversof th» amnuis 
were shown to be almost totally lading in vitamin A Cod liver oil added to tne 
ration prosed moderately efficacious in preventing or curing the condition Reproduc 
tion of cows fed on a cottonseed or similar deficient ration was decidedly subnormal 
Numerous eipts where cottonseed meal was supplemented by poor roughage, wheat 
straw and a small quantity of green feed showed inadequate maintenance, poor repro- 
duction and otheT conditions attributable to Ca and vitamin A deficiency Similarly, 
rations of cottnnseed meal contg minerals, timothy hay and com silage did not quite 
maintain health and vigor in the animals Pi en when '/, of the entire ratio n wa s auaua 
hay and beet pulp was fed in addn . the ration was inadequate for dairy cows over an 
extended period of time Cottonseed or other meals from high oil bearing seed* must 
be freely supplemented with good hay and possibly non maize grains to avoid various 
nutritive deficiencies Bibliography C R. FPtLERS 

Corn silage versus a mixture of wet beet pulp and molasses for milk production. 
C F Monroe C C Hayden and A F Ffricins Ohio Agr Pxpt Sta . Dimonthtj 


Bull _ 148, 3 8(Jan Teh 1031) —Slightly higher milk Bnd 'buttf rfat production wrre 
obtained on the beet pulp-molasses ration, though insufficient to justify the increases! 


n the beet p . _ . , 

cost of the ration C. R rEttERS 

Does the feeding of com idage to dairy cows lead to acidosis? A E I >E *J rvs 
C C Hayden and C F Monbob Ohio Agr I xpt, Bimonthly Dull 148, 8-1 1 (Jan - 
Feb , 1931) — The total acidity of com silage averaged 2-3%. consisting of lactic ano 
acetic acids The blood and unne of cattle normally have a slightly alk reaction 
The urine of several cows fed daily rations contg 30-50 lb ol com silage as compared 
with beet pulp showed no significant increase in either total acidity or If Ion ennen 
NHi and bicarbonate CO,, were also unaffected by the feeding of silage Conclusion 
The org acids m silage are fully metabolized and do not appear a* org acids or related 
compds in the unne C. R FeiXXR* 

Relation of food to the growth of pre-school children. Mary A Bzowk Ohio 
Agr Expt. Sta.. Bimonthly Bull 149, 73-CfMar -Apr.. 1931) — Two groups were formed 
based on different economic levels, of 114 kindergarten children The children were 
regularly weighed and eiamd. for phys defects, etc . for approx 1 year Conclusion 
It is desirable to include a quart of milk, vegetables, cooked and uncooked fruits, and 
cereals in the daily diet of the growing child, and eggs should be used several times a 
week, since a greater rate of growth was observed for those children whose diets con- 
tained these foods than for those children whose diets were lacking in quantity 10 
certain food elements g. r F fixes* 

Adsorption of vitamin A on silica geL L. L La chat. R. Adams Dutcotr and 
».2L« , JF vwm * ,j’ cnna Azr Sta . Bull 258, 8(1930) Abstract; 43d Ann 

Aepoft of Director —Vitamin A in cod liver oil may be adsorbed on highly activated 
suica gel so tenaciously that it cannot be rendered ava.lab!e when the silica gel is fc" 
to rats Toluene removes the adsorbed vitamin A from the silica gel, while acetone 
“ are inactive. Further studies on availability before and after adsorption are 

a R. Feiaess 


being continued 
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Digestibility by sheep of the constituents of the nitrogen-free extract of feeds. 
G S I raps. Texas Apr. Expt Sta . Bull 418, 5-15(1030) —The contents of starch, 
pentosans, residual N free ext and sugars were detd on 5C feeds The digestibihtv 
by sheep of the sugars, starches, pentosans and residual K free est was detd by animal 
feeding tests reeds known to be of high feeding value are characterized by a high 
content of starch, or starch and sugar combined, or if the starch content is not htgh 
by a high content of protein. The N-free ext of feeds of low feeding value contains a 
high percentage of pentosans and of residua! N free ext The N free ext of some 
feeds contains an appreciable percentage of compds which are not carbohydrates, who* 
digestibility is uniformly high Tor several feeds the digestibility of pentosans »a< 
60-<10%, but was somewhat variable The pentosans In crude fiber are usually digested 
to a less extent than the total pentosans, or the pentosans in the N free ext The 
residual N free ext in bays and fodders is generally digested to a greater extent than 
are the pentosans. CRT ellers 

The nature of dietary deficiencies of milk. J Ernestine Becker and E V 
McCollum Am J Jlyg 12, 503-10(1930) — Of 35 diets in which milk powder was 
used at G0-8o% levels in combination with other substances, only 21 sufficed for the 
production of young rats The best supplements from the standpoint of reproduction 
records were cooled dned beef lt\er. yeast and a mixt of feme citrate and copper 
sulfate The liver is believed to owe its value to the Cu and Fc which it contains. 

S B Foster 

Effect of cod-liver oil on calcium metabolism of young chicks. Arthur D Holmes 
and Madeleine G Ticott Ini Eng Ckem 23, 100— 0(1D31) — Tour hundred vigor 
ous, day-old Rhode Island Red chicks were divided into 12 comparable pens, and the 
effect of cod liver oil on their Ca utilization was detd (1) when the Ca was obtained 
from different sources. (2) when it was fed at different levels, and (3) when it was fed 
at varying ratios to P Judged by the rate of growth anti bone development, the 
clucks which received cod-hvcr oil showed better Ca utilization than the controls 
The oil vvas most effective when the Ca-P ratio was low. When this ratio was 5-1 
the growth and Ca utilization of both exptl. and control groups were unsatisfactory. 

S B Foster 

Radiographic study of the effect of Irradiated ergosterol on the healing of experi- 
mental fractures. J. Morelle. A’<t Beige Sei. 2, 220-8(1930); Bull. Ilyg. 6, SS 
(1931) — M. studied the action of vitamin D on the lesions of the fibula of rats. The 
rats were divided into 3 groups which were given 0 001 mg. 0 01 mg. and 2-1 mg 
of ergosterol per day Up to the 20th day no results were v isible. but after that time 
in those receiving the medium dose the fracture lines were invisible, while in the controls 
they were still apparent After the 30th day there was a dense callus in treated animals 
while in the controls the disappearance bad just begun Heavy' doses caused abnormally 
dense and exuberant callus formation Ggorgb R Greenback 

The mode of action of the vitamin B complex. I. Emil Abderiivlden. Arch, 
tes Physiol. (PflOgcre) 226, 723-37(1931).— The paralytic symptoms of pigeons fed 
on a diet of polished rice could be abolished by feeding small quantities of various 
organ exts. (particularly liver} The bearing of these expts on the problem of the nature 
of the vitamin B complex is discussed II. Emil Abderkaldbn and V. Vlasso- 
rouLOS. Ibid S0S-J5 — The dehydrate content of liver, muscle, and brain tissue of 
pigeons maintained on a diet of polished nee is abnonnallv low The addn of yeast 
or of dried organ exts to the diet of such pigeons restores the above mentioned organs 
to their normal d eh yd rase content Arthur GrollmaN 

The utilization of soy-bean flour and a new soy protein preparation by man and 
the lower animals. J. Kapfhamvikr and H. Habs. DeuS med UocAzcAr. 56, 1 1GS-70 
(1930) — Metabolism expts on men and dogs showed the value of soy-bean flour as 
a source of protein in the diet A’mv-Fro/wi, a com rrepn. contg. soybean flour, 
“Iso proved efficacious as a source of protein. Arthur Grollman 

Carotene and vitamin A. L. K. WoLrr, J. Overhopp and M. van Eckblen, 
Oeut tried. IForAirAr. 56, 1425-9(1930) — Carotene and vitamin A were sepd from a 
no. of plant and animal substances. Their detn in such substances is described 

Arthur Grollman 

The effect of hypophyseal extracts and various protein bodies on the specific 
IvSnvv action of protein. Ernst Heripeld. Peui med HWArrAr. 56, 155S-C0 
11930) — Muscle, mdk, and liver protem showed a specific dynamic action in normal 
‘ nd, V 1 i'i al *\ „ , Arthur Grollm sn 

, V * or ^ feedin 5 rats for work on vitamin A. Sruu V CcdjOnsson, Bio - 
c/tem J 24, 1591-4(1930). — The diet contains (in per cent) skimmed-milk powder 
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Simple methods for metabolic balance studies and their Interpretation. Eva 
Donelson, Betty Nims, IIelfn A Hunschcr, Carroll F Siiltcers and Icie G 
Macy. / Home Leon 23, 2«>7-72(mi) — The mean difference between the chem 
compn. of a diet as computed from standard tables and as detd in the lab was 2-5% 
N vaned 0 7-58%, Ca vaned 0 22%, and P vaned 0-3S%. The magnitude of reten 
tioa or loss that can be considered significant in any expt is detd. by ealeg the av 
deviation. A eaten of metabolic balance for short observation pc nods shows daily 
fluctuations, while balances for longer periods show the general tendency better. A 
list of 23 references u given Amy LeVescontb 

The effect of feeding sorghum and sugar-cane sirups on nutritional anemia. Olive. 
Sheets and Ernestine Trazier / Home Eton. 25, 273-80(1931) — Sorghum and 
sugar-cane sirup are effective in producing hemoglobin in the rat A few expts with 
Crooked Top sirup proved it to be almost as potent as calf liver A. LeV. 

A differentiation of the so-called antipellagric factor, vit a nu n G. Barnett Sure, 
Margaret Elizabeth Smith and M C Kir. Science 73, 242-3(1931) — Many 
eapts indicate that vitamin G contains 2 factors, one producing dermatitis without 
affecting the growth of rats, the other stunting the growth without sign of skin lesions 
It is suggested that the growth promoting factor be designated by the letter T 

Amy LeVesconth 

Companion between irradiation of diet and supplemental irradiation of animal s 
In Titanun A and D deficiency. F E Chidester. A G Eaton and N K SrcicirER 
Science 73, 190-1(1931) —Rats depicted of vitamins A and D were fed on a diet (Sher- 
man No 380) low in D and deficient in A and given 0 01 mg of ergosterol daily Some 
of these rats were irradiated also for 30 sec. daily The addnl irradiation stimulated 
growth for a short time but did not produce the striking effects observed when Fell 
was also added. I. M. Levine 

Sterol content and antirachitic activabbihty of mold mycelia. L M Preuss, 
W. H Peterson, II Stee.ndock and E B Tred J Biol CJtem. 90, 309-84(1931) — 
The autoclaved, dried and finely grown pads, resulting from the growth of certain molds 
in a synthetic, morg medium contg 4% glucose as the source of C, were irradiated 
with ultra-violet light and fed to rachitic rats Five kinds of mushroom were also 
tested for antirachitic aettvatibihty Eight of 12 molds and 3 of the mushrooms 
brought about distinct healing of nekets even when fed at a level of 10 mg of irradiated 
material per rat for 7 days The total ale. sol sterol, detd by the digttotudc method, 
in 11 molds and 4 mushrooms varied from about 0.1 to 1 0% of the dry wt- of the 
fungus material In most cases 90% or more of the ale -sol. sterol was present in the 
free state The sterol content of the molds varied not only with the species but also 
with different strains of the same specie* and was decreased by increasing the glucose 
content of the medium. Supplementing the medium with such org nutrients as an 
aq ext. of malt sprouts or fresh yeast did not appreciably change the sterol content 
but the mycelial growth of 1 of toe strains studied, Arperjillaj oryioe. was increased 
from 20 to 50% A decrease of 5G% in the wt of the pad resulted from increasing 
the incubation period of this strain from 10 to 50 days. In most cases increasing the 
glucose content of the medium to 10 or 20% more than doubled the wt. of the dry 
pad. Bibliography of 22 references. A. P. Lotmrop 

The induction of tetany in rachitic rats by means of a normal diet. Alfred F 
Hess. Mildred Weinstock, II R. Benjamin and J. Gross. J. Biol. Chem . 90, 
737—16(1931). — "Tetany can be induced in rachitic rats simply by an abrupt change 
from a nckets-producing ration, high m Ca and low in P, to a normal ration of dried 
milk or of dned milk and whole wheat The fall in Ca in the serum which is brought 
about by thi3 means develops within 48 hrs. but is maintained for only a few days 
This striking reaction is due not to an absolute or to a relative increase of P in the dietary 
but to a sudden shift m the Ca P ratio in the subsequent diet as compared to the pre- 
liminary diet. When this ratio of Ca P is decreased from about 4 . 1 to 1 or 1 5 1 
tetany ensues, whereas if it is decreased only to about 2 1 the fall in Ca and nervous 
symptoms do not come about. Attention should be directed to the effect of marked 
alterations in the constitution of dietaries, as such shifts may help to explain nutritional 
disturbances which are inexplicable merely from the standpoint of adequacy." 

The effect of heat upon the biological value of cereal proteins and casein. Agnes 
F. Morgan with the cooperation of Florence B. King, Rtrrn E. Bqyden and 
V PlSPJrwt 3 ' in’ Pc° 1 ' Ctern 90, 771-92(1931) — The digestibility of proteins toasted 
at 150-200 for 30—15 mm is but little different from that of the raw protein but there 
are differences m the bid values (ranging from 10 to 19%) which are in all cases more 
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than 6 times 
chiefly 
probably 


i great as their probable errors The unexplainable loss of Js occurs 
e urine, indicating that the change produced by the heat treatment lies 
piwauiy ui the assortment or availability of the ammo acids absorbed The odon. 
ol 5% casein to the t costed diets very nearly made up the discrepancy between the 
latter and correspondingly supplemented raw diets, thus indicating that the deficiency 
observed lay in the protein fraction of the toasted diet. With wheat gluten the max 
growth rate (1 4 g per g of protein eaten in 5(5 days) occurred when the diet contained 
1S% of the protein. At an approx 12% level the biol values of raw and toasted 
gluten were 6o and 51. resp The values /or raw and toasted casein at an 8% level 
were CO and 53 Cooking with 11,0. in general, slightly increased the biol value of the 
protein The v alues of raw, water -cooled and toasted whole-wheat protein alone and 
supplemented with 5% casein were found to be 04. 07 and 52 for wheat alone and 67, 
75 and CO with wheat plus casein Bibliography of 33 references A. F. L 

Digestive eryihropem# and factors which cause it. GrrserpR Solarivo avo 
Vittorio Cattaiso Belt toe ifil fad jper 5, O'o-Ofl'CO) — The administration 
of a diet rich in protein substances (meat) or in HO in eonen corresponding with that 
of gastric juice causes in normal dogs and in man a marled, const, erythropcnia 
Erythropcnia more mailed and of longer duration follows the administration of liver 
Digestive erythropcnia is related to 2 senes of factors to the accumulation of blood 
in the splanchnic area and to the erythrocytic activity of certain hemopoietic tissues. 

Perm Mas tea 

Studies on the metabolism of fats. VIL The glycogen content of adipose tissue 
of rats under varying conditions of alimentation G Scot Boll toe ■ tat fa of. tper 
5, 1037(1930). cl C A 24, 5SW — Glycogen detns expressed as mg per 100 g adi- 
pose tissue were fasting animal IRt, animal at const wt 527. animal after refeedmg 
1600 Pete* Masccci 

The diet m diabetes of children. Pcnao B Lavdabcre avd Fttix I't-curt-i? 
Seiruimi mU (Buenos Aires) 1031, 1. 3CO-3 — The cal one intake should be in the first 
decade of life 69 cal per Ig wt . in the second 4S cal The requirement for carbohy- 
drates is 2 09 g per Ig in the first decade and 1 44 g in the second decade, for pro- 
teins it is 2 47 and 1 5h g . resp and for fats 5 67 and 3 87 g Only in • few cases u it 
possible to dispenw. with insulin A E Meyer 

Calcium metabolism. Amcar Ka.ssov Semams wUJ (Buenos Aires) IMf, f, 
465-7 — Alter a short review on the subject, opocalaum is recommended, a product 
composed of minerals, parathyroid suprarenal and thymus gland, which bis been 
exposed to ultra violet light A E. Meyer 

Results of exclusively dietary treatment in forty-six cases of obesity. Eggert 
MPLler. Acta mtj stand 74, 341-52(1931) — Forty-six patients were treated with 
a diet contg 950 calories with about 6 % protein N per day This treatment continued 
for 54 days, the a v loss m wt sustained being 5 S Ig The basal metabolic rate of one 
patient who lost 29 kg in 5 months showed no significant changes during that penod. 

S Morgvus 

Influence of some fats and oils, meat and bread on growing rats. V A Lbibovtch- 
Itvsiona Bsotktn Z 231, 260-73(1931) — Large amts of cod liver oil cause toxic 
effects which manifest themselves in extensive losses of body wt . trophic disturbances 
and premature death With corresponding quantities of olive oil the body losses are 
smaller and the animals do not die prematurely even la Jong-contmued expti Small 
or moderate amts, of olive, linolic and other oils do not stimulate the growth of the rat 
The greatest stimulating effect upon increase in body wt . especially following a pre- 
liminary fast. has been obtained with 5 g meat added to a bread diet or with meat 
alone The stimulating effect of the meat lasts longer in growing rats which have had 
a previous fasting experience than ia rats without this. S MoRGtxtS 

The presence of ntasterol A in the cacao and its products of extraction. H. 

Lerat - Bull toe Ihtrap. No 10, 12 pp (1930), 
A The following exts of the cacao bean were made* (1) cacao butter. 

h ) A a i C U“ t -, 0f (3) ^ (4) the tailings of crystn after extn of o- 

aa. fi-stera,s Tfecstf Fnxfurts. ta com pan sou with cod-fiver oii, were tested by the 
ettfor reaction with AsCU and SbCb according to the procedure of Carr and Fn« 
the ale. ext of the bean gives a feeble color reaction with both reagents. AsCh and 
***• °* the shell and the tailings of crystn, give color reactions com- 
40 Hi?, 4 obta “ cd ®°d liver oil These exts. were further tested for their 
^!57.£i ro if ' 0tja£ . «*!*&>** properties m expts with white rats which had been 

^-deficient diet according to a procedure of Lecoq It was 
shown that important amts, of a vitasttrol. similar to vitamin A of growth and develop- 
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the acid fed animals increased in wt.; in the other groups the base fed animals gamed 
The av gam of 27 base-fed animals was 8% greater than the av. of 27 acid fed animals 
Diuresis caused in both and- and base fed animals the same loss of body wt which 
shows that the difference in growth was not caused by the retention of fixed fluid 

H Tauber 

The significance of the calcium and phosphorus content of the food. K. Waltvbr 
Ifatyar Orvon Archttum 31, 270-82(1930) —For white rats the nun quantity of V 
necessary for optimum gTowih is the same as that of Ca A food contg P and Ca in 
the same ratio as that us human milk is deficient in P for rats Twice the mm amt 
of one of the elements can be ingested without injury in the presence of the tmn amt 
of the other Ca deficiency of the food can be partly compensated by vitamin D, but 
the deficiency tn P only to a very limited degree H Tauber 

The influence of liver diet on the action of hemolytic poisons V FBnfeR Magyar 
Orvon Archivum 31, 446-50(1930) —The development of anemia m rats caused by 
phenylhydrazme poisoning is retarded by liver diet, but the regeneration of blood is 
not stimulated Typical anemia cannot be produced by Cu acetate Liver diet has 
no effect upon Cu acetate poisoning H Taudbr 

The destructive action of finely divided solids on vitamin A Joseph K Marcus 
J Btal Chem 90, 507-13(1932) — The activity of vitamin A concentrates from cod- 
liver oil (Marcus. C A 23, 1162, 4093) is largely destroyed on standing 8-26 days in 
presence of various finely divided powders, whether in air or CO« K V T. 

The fundamental food requirements for the growth of the rat VI. The influence 
of the food consumption and the efficiency quotient of the animat Leroy S Palmer 
and Cornelia Kennedy J Biol Chem 90, 545-64(1931), d C A 23, 4499 — 
The digestibility of various stock diets by rats vanes from 80 to 95%, and diets should 
therefore be compared on the basis of an equal intake of digestible dry matter This 
is done very reproductbly by collecting, drying and weighing the leces When diets 
are thus compared, differences in the growth curves on synthetic vitamin contg and 
natural complete diets almost disappear, though the natural diet appears still slightly 
supenor Furthermore, the efficiency of food utilization, expressed as the efficiency 
quotient (E Q). or gam in wt per 100 g body wt per g of food digested, is higher 
in males than in females The greater gain in wt of males is due to this (ef. Osborne 
and Mendel C A 20, 3487, Mendel and Cannon, C A 22, 798) Differences m E Q 
also account for the variations m growth between groups of rats on the same diet. 
The stimulating effects of fresh lettuce, liver and carrots, given with yeast, on the growth 
of rats are shown to be due solely to effects on the food consumption, when allowance ts 
made for differences in the E Q With the same method yeast and wheat embryo 
are found equally effective as sources of water sol vitamin in a diet otherwise complete 
By means of the E Q , growth expts can be more accurately controlled, and individual 
variation in gain in wt of animals can be partially eliminated. K. V. T. 

A critique of the fine test for vitamin D. Charles E Bills, Edna M Honeywell, 
Alicb M W trick and Mildred Nussmeier J Bwl Chem 90, 619-30(1931) — 
The 4 grades or degrees of healing of rickets devised by Bills and McDonald (C. A. 
20, 2522) are not proportional to the dosage of vitamin D A graphic method is de- 
scribed whereby the amt of diln required for any vitamin-D-contg prepn to give 
2-f- healing can be detd Av cod liver oil is taken as that which induces 2+ heating 
when given to rickety rats at •/*% m diet 3143 for 5 days The sex, color and wt 
of rats are not of importance m the line test. The relation of dosage required to the 
duration of the test period (between 3 and 14 days) is plotted, and the probable error 
of the method estd V. ThimanN 

Klinkb, Karl Der MmeralstoffwechseL Physiologic nad Pathologie. Band 
III of ''Einzeldarstelliingen aus d Gesamtgebiet d Biochemie Leipzig Deuticke 
298 pp M 24, linen, M 27 

Shssman, H S , and Smith. S L The Vitamins. 2nd ed , revised and eo- 
Urged Am Chem Soc Monograph No 6 New York The Chemical Catalog Co , 
Inc. 558 pp $6 

F — PHYSIOLOGY 

B K- MARSHALL, JR. 

n Basal metabolic rate of medical students and nurses in training at Charleston, S. C. 
ROE E RsmscTOM and F Bartow Culp Arch Internal Med 47, 366-75(1931).— 
b ^d m etabohe rate of student nurses and male medical students at Charleston, 
b showed results 10% lower than the Aub-Dubois standards The I intake, dietary 
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Mbits and the state ol nutntion are not believed to be responsible for the resuits ob- 
tained J- B. Brown 

Effect of acidosis upon capacity for work. II Dgnnig. J II Talbott. II. T. 
Edwards and D B Dill. J Cltn Imfs'ieUton 0, G0l-13(19Jl): cf C. /1. 24, 25CV4 — 
Acidosis pnxiuced by the oral Ingestion of KH.Cl lowers the capacity for work as evi- 
denced by decrease in capacity for O debt The buffer value of blood proteins is reduced 
'/» or more with a decrease of '/i in CO, capacity The ability to neutrahie lactic 
acid is lowered These factors are raised m alkalosis J. B. Brown 

Normal standards of gastric function. W Scott Polland aso Arthur L. Bloom- 
field J Cltn InvtsUtsU&n 9, f*M-S(l<131) —The results of gastric analysis, detd 
under fasting basal conditions and resulting from the injection of histamine, are plotted 
in a number of charts showing the normal ranges. The charts are useful in clinical 
diagnosis J B. Brown 

Studies on the physiology of the parathyroid glands, n. The relation of the 
serum calcium to the serum phosphorus at different levels of parathyroid activity. 
Fuller AuiRicirT. Wvlter IUuer. Jessie Reed Cockrill and Read Ellsworth. 
J Cltn /rtejfipjfwu 9, tO*> 77(1031) cf C .1 23,3231 — Study of a large no of simul- 
taneous detns. of serum Ca and morg P in patients with hypo- and hyper parathvroidism 
shows a slight reduction of I’ nt high Ca level and a marked increase of P at low Ca level, 
so that the product of Ca and P is roughly const Parathyroid dysfunction is a disorder 
m which bodv thuds show normal Ca phosphate but an abnormal ratio of Ca to phos- 
phate At high Ca levels, however. P is no longer excreted and the fluids contain high 
Ca phosphate, with calcification elsewhere than in the bones as the result The data 
do not explain the casual relationship between Ca n<e and P fall J It Brown 

The effect of injections of female sex hormone testnn on conception and preg- 
nancy in the guinea pig. G LounsRD Kelly Sur[rry. Cynrcol Obstrt 52, 713-22 
(1931); cf C A 24,3310 — Small doses of estrin inject«J into female guinea pigs prevent 
conception Pregnane) mav be interrupted by this hormone An excess of female sex 
hormone in the blood over the corpus lutenm hormone is incompatible with conception 

J. B Brown 

Hormonal stenhxition. K. Junkmvnn Z aig"? CAem 44, 102-3(1931) — 
A review and bibliography are given of the different chemotherapeutical wavs of pro- 
ducing facultative sexual sterility in the animal and human body Dunng pregnancy 
the corpus luteum prevents the ripening of new ova by internal secretion The same 
effect is obtained by the injection of prepns. from ovaries or placentas of pregnant ani- 
mals, such as placentaoptone (Merck), ptogynon. folhculin, menformone or the inner 
secretions of the corpus luteum The hormones of the anterior lobe of the pituitary 
body can have the same effect, though the mechanism of their action Is different In the 
male body stenlity can be produced bv odmimstenng female sexual hormones. 

Alfred Burger 

Combined peptic-tryptic digestion in vitro and the digestibility of foodstuffs. 
A. Roncato .-IrrA f . tul . 28. 6*W1S(1<V50) —Sec C A 23. 329 E. J. C, 

The existence of a pancreas hormone which lowers blood pressure. P. Glev 
AND N. KISTIMNIOR. II tenrr khn. HVrAffAr 43, 1530-3(1030) —The amt of the 
hormone is quite variable in different com insulin prepns. Its effect i» not the same as 
that of histamine or choline. It neutralues the effect of adrenaline on blood pressure. 

D. B. Dill 

Action of the heart hormone, “Eaton on," from the liver. II Salomon and G. 
Zuelzer. Z. [ft. exf-ll AM 66, 291-324(192°). — The response to eutonon was detd 
in the frog heart, various heart lung prepns and in selected clinical cases. F. L. D. 

The antimascnlme action of the female sex hormone, menformone. E Bor- 
CKLRwr. T 13\NW»4VCST, R. E mjeraen wo E Va^tstr Z. rrr nrN) AM. 6S, 
30-103(1929) F. L. Dunn 

Corpus luteum and the sexual hormone. L. Fraevkkl and E Fels. Z. err 
rat'll AM 68, 172-81(1929). F. L. Dunn 

A hormone affecting heart activity. XIII. Effect on the frog heart. L. IIsber- 
landt. Z [ft tttii AM 68, lS5-9o(19>i); cf C. A 24, 3S17-b, AM Khn . 1929, 
ho- U — The action of Hormocardiol (Ilocchst) on the frog heart is discussed 

Effect of muscle activity, adrenaline and stimulation with the galvanic and faradic 

currents upon the blood sugar. M. Dorls. Z, grr erf-:! AM. 69, 242-34(1930). 

Below the point of fatigue muscle activity produced a variable response in the blood 
sugar and m various diseases and constitutional types. Adrenaline produced the same 
reaction in the two constitutional types- Flee, stimulation of the gastrointestinal canal 
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in animals produced the greatest rise in blood sugar The nsc m blood sugar did not 
parallel the nsc in Mood pressure following the injection of adrenaline P L Dunn 
T he mereapto group in blood cells. P Gatiiie 7. its exptl Med 69, 302^421 
(1930) — A method is described based on the oxidation of the SlI group by K,Fe(CN)» 
in strongly acid soln by which the relation of SII and SS group* m glutathione and 
thionine can be detd in blood In venous Mood the SH form is found, while in arterial 
or oxygenated blood the proportion of SII group is reduced 10-50% The SII combina- 
tion remains attached to protein when the soln is treated with CCliCO,lI p neutralized 
with U acetate in the cold, but it Is sepd following hemolysis The SH content of the 
blood cells increase* following bleeding, anoxemia and J'bNIINHj poisoning There 
is an extensive bibliography F. I» Dunn 

Metabolism at reduced pressure. I. If Elias and SI Tauhenhaus 7. g't 
rxpil Med 69, 620-00(1930) F L.Dunn 

Behavior of 8-keto-n-hexoic acid in the perfused liver. Walter L nuLtfeai-. 
and Henry S Raws Btoehem J 24, )C72-7(1930) —The Na salt of i ketohexoic 
acid on perfusion through the liver yields acetone bodies, this indicates a 8 -oxidation 

Benjamin Harrow 

Male hormone. IV. CAsrwm Tunx and Benjamin Harrow. Bi ochem J. 24, 
1678-60(1930) cf C A 24, 6821 —A simplified method of prepg the hormone Is de 
scribed This involves the extn ol strongly acidified male urine with ClICIi. heating 
the evapd ClICIi residue with alkali, repeatedly extg the alk solution with ether, 
evapg the ether ext and taking up the rrsidue with oil About twice as much of the 
hormone can be obtained from a strongly acidified urine as from an alk urine An 
important difference in the chem behavior of the male and female hormones has been 
noted Benjamin Harrow 

The presence of a vofatde organic ch/onne compound fa bfood. Soak ilfORRK 
and Samvel Morris Btoehem J 24, 1710-22(1930) — Tor each blood there is a 
certain max and min amt of volatile Cl present beyond which the content does not 
pass The CJ in normal blood probably exists in 3 forms (a) inorg , (ft) ©rg non 
volatile and (c) org volatile Bpnjamin Harrow 

Studies on the biochemistrjr of sulfur. VIII. Rate of absorption ol cystine from 
the gastro-mtestmal tract of the white rat M X. Svllivan and W. C. Hess. U. S 
Pub Health Repls , SuppI , N'o 89, IC pp (1931), cf C A. 25, 2449 — Studies are 
made on the rate of absorption of cystine, fed as the Na salt, from the gastrointestinal 
tract of the rat by means of 3 cystine methods, the Folin Marenzi method, the 
Olruda lodomctnc method and the Sullivan method The last two methods are in 
close agreement when corrections are made for the cystine \alue of the Na cystmate fed 
and the % recovery of cystine m the method of extn The v alue found by these methods 
is, in round nos , 60 mg of cystine per 100 g of body wt per hr — a value which puts 
cystine in the same class as other amino acids as far as absorption is concerned The 
F -M method gives a lower value, in round nos , 30 mg of cystine per 100 g of body 
wt per hr. in agreement with the work of Wilson (cf C A 24, 3821). with the same 
method If the value obtained by the F M. method is the true one, this method must 
be reacting to a desulfurized changed cystine left in the gastro- intestinal tract, a complex 
to which the other methods do not react If this assumption is made that the excess of 
material reacting to the F.-M method is only changed cystine, then the findings by the 
F-M method are the true rate of absorption of cystine by the white rat Data arc 
given to show that hydrolyzates of amino acids with no cystine present react pos as 
cystine in the F -M method, but neg in the other 2 methods, and that feeding glycine, 
and especially alanine, gives an increase in cystine value by the F -M method Indica- 
tions were obtained of an increase in glutathione content of the liver by feeding cystine 
There are 27 references j a. Kennedy 

Modem conceptions on the antagonism of the sexual elands Angelo Miglia 
vaCca Be!! toe tool burl tper 5, 1082-1(1930) Peter Masucci 

Relation between the calcium m the blood and the inhibitory action of the splan- 
chnic nerve E Gley and H Janxowsxa J physiol path gin 28, 789-99(1930) — 
The inhibitory action of the splanchnic nerve on the movement of the intestines de- 
pends, as docs its vasomotor action, upon the Ca content of the blood When this 
content falls */i or V* there results a large diminution and sometimes even a temporary 
suppression of the inhibitory action This action is reestablished rapidly under the 
influence of Ca injection The inhibitory system is less sensitive to Ca deprivation 
than is the vasomotor system L A . Maynard 

»..,.. Upraren , "P 801 * 8 And glutathione. A BlanchbtiArb, Leon Binbt and A 
ARNAUDET J physiol. p*th t (n 28, 816-21(1930) —The suprarenal gland is the organ 
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which It richest In glutathione The unit of glutathione tllmlnltfu t after ovariotomy 
and Increases con-dderably during lactation The venous Wood of the suprarenal# it 
particularly rich In glutathione iVrf using the glands with blood to which glutamic acid 
and cyttim have iierti added cruises an Inerrnv of glutathione In the jx-rfuitte and In 
the tissues of the gland, Indicating that glutathione can lw syulhesl/ed from their 
romiitnenti I- A Mavm**i> 

Psychic Influence* tinnn the calcium content of the Wood serum M t n l»u 
ITSftW All I me./ tend 7d, 37H 01(1(1 II j I hr rife, t of Indltcr.l sleep it the * ,f»r Mi 
that of normal steep upon the Co level of the w-rum Psychic fimctlont whlcii are 
characterized t.y n state of quiet iirmlnce an effect upon the chemistry of the blood which 
manlfrtli llvlf In a lowering of the wrum C*. while psychic itnte* characterlrrd l.y 
restlessness have (lie opposite rflrct upon the aernrn C« H Moa.nu la 

The ammonia content and ammonia formation In muscle and it* relation to func- 
tion and change In condition. VIII, The aasumed participation of the amide nitrogen 
nf Wood and muade protein In the chemical procesae* of active muscle# | Maun 

tUochem /. 231,31 H(10U) *1 hit It rhi« tiy a crtlir lh. . sj.ti of llliv'f I 

23, I'Urt), who claims forthc tlsuies the ability to •yntliesto Nil, imn uud blood 

protein amide rnmpdi und to ntlli/e tliev amutr groups for the u< iitrull/utlon of u, ids 
producer! during work ft wnt found that neither in the human Mood nut in lh. hoisted 
frog muscle does amide N take part In the chemistry of the uirtidiolk (irucisirs IX. 
The position of ammonia formation In the aeries of chemical proeeases In active miiacle. 
Wi. MnzniS>wiKi, I Mamm ak» C I.irrwaK IH> f ."at «»1 fit. ,«rve of NIf, 
formation during activity of muschs (xilvirird witti t n,l( O II -li thu t Is* larg.il 
production of Nil* tukes i.laer not during activity tint during futigiu • stmnllon of tin 
rreallm phoi|diate and the development of rigidity H Moooiri li 

I'lperlrnental studies on the Influence of air rarefaction on the resistance of red 
blood corpusctea to hypotonic salt solutions. Ciama Nsrcn i llimhertt / 231, 
tiV-KKlfl'l II) — Krrplng animals In rarefied air greatly afTrrtt the resistance of thetr 
red Mood cells to hypotonic MaCI solns and after 11 H days tlm min rr-iiiruice dinim 
jshes by I) 02-0 0H% NaCl Olid the mas Increaies at least 0 M Mouunits 

Changes In the physical state of Inorganic components of serum under reciprocal 
Influences. Mans (I Sciioitz lUarhrm / 211, i;i*. •I'I(IIMI) — Studies liy rneani 
of ultrafittratfon show that a colloidal Ca I* complex Is formed In s. rum when either the 
Ca or J' level |i raised A simitar complex Is also formed with Mg J he addn of CaCI, 
to serum Increases the nltrahltrablUty of the K and the adiln of MgC'l, In, r, aies shut of 
Ca The hypothesis of a colloidal K cotnpotmd (u a, mm is glvru support l.y these 
rsfita M Moanmia 

htudles on Wood gtucolysls. III. Inhibition of glucolysls If. K. [lAaarN* 
actiBi'M AMtt Kah. 1 1 a a ltc lllnehem 7 231, III 7J(Pij|) rf V /( 21, JMM'I -* 
Under all conditions or agents which lnliil.it glucolysls of th< rrythroeyt. s (h< molytls, 
narcotics such as ether and CIICI,, fluorides, oxatatrs und the momihalogi n d.rivs of 
AcOlf, CM,XCO,M) there Is a splitting of inorg J* from org combination, Hie chief 
sotirce being tlie pyrophosphate fraction of the org phosphate With fluoride# and 
CffiXCO.ff the Inhibition of glucolysls Is aimed witli a synthesis of difficultly hydro 
lyzahlr esters related to the iieiosedi|>hoipliate fraction I'rmn these considerations 
it Is concluded that the pyrophosphate fraction Is essential for the ghicolytle process ami 
is cither the coenryme or the activator of the rxx-nryrne This Is siislulmd liy such 
facts as the following; the fermentation of yeast prepns free from, or poor In, coenryme 
is somewhat activate,! | ,y the addn of the nyrot.hoii.hate fraction from erythrocytes, 
and the inhibition of gtucolysls by hemolysis, fluorides or Cff,XCO,H Is uceompaiiled 
by an accumulation of methylglyoxal from added he«r>sedlphosphate, M M. 

Cholcsterots In •tnictUMl eombloalloo In the protoplasm. VI. fifudle* on the 
cow spleen. 0 I'mryna IHorhtm /. 231, 2.N -11(10 II), cf C. A. 23, IfWO - 
The spleen of the 1-yr old row contains t)(Ym% total cholesterol tier UK) g fresli sub 
. 1,1,1 *% flrf- cholesterol d oxyrliolesterol foxychol. sterol - t\%) and 

cholesterol esters Of the latter the r.fefa arid of cholesterol was 7fl% and of 
oxychotrsterol pi 0% The snlrru shows thus a higher cholesterol content than other 
organs wtdeh Is Bs*oed with Its physiol function of destroying red blood cells Tim 
cholesterol set free in the process of erythrocyte destruction accumulates in the sptrni 

Presence of ergosterol In the human brain, la vine II I'aop ani. Wh 
yciucK. Ulne hem 7 231, did fiO(llt U) — ‘ The absorption itxetra were if td of tin 
purged sterol fraction from the brains of frtuvs, newborn babies, tactatlug babies and 
anuitt in the first three the absorption maxima of the brain sterol s were at 1 r> 1, 2V\ and 
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250 ma re«p The absorption at CTM and 2S3 mji belongs to ergostcrol and its concn in 
the cholesterol diminishes from 0 03% (fetus) to 0 01 % m the 1 >/ r yr -old baby. The 
substance corresponding to the absorption band at 25 *)toj has not yet bern identified. 
The ergostcrol has been identified bv means of digitomn pptn. and change in absorption 
spectrum under the influence of ultra violet radiation The abso'ute amt- of ergosterol 
reaches a m3* of 1 ms in the brain of the 1-vr -old bab\ . and then diminishes consider- 
a blj S Mosgius 

The non-mhibibon of cell respiration bj hydrocyanic acid. Otto Warbcrc 
B ierlifm Z 231,403 7(1931) — Dixon s discovery (C A 24, 42C) that KCN affects onlr 
60% of the cell respiration is shown to be based on error Liver, lidner and spleen 
cells are injured b> the phosphate buffer as used by Du on When thes- cells are 
experimented with in a Ringer NallCO, + CO. medium their respiration is completely 
inhibited b> KC.V ;u*t as is that of reasf cells Attention is called to several other 
exptL errors in Dixon's worV A no of instances are cited d-monstmting that injury of 
the cell frequent!* affects the inhibition of its respiratory activity under certain condi- 
tions. points out that the cardinal problem in cellular respiration is cot whether O- 
or Hi is activated but whether or not activation is catalyzed b\ Fe. From the fact 
that baker s yeast heated 90 mm at 52* practi calls loses the ability to oxidize phvsioL 
substances, though it can still oxidize a mut of fr-C,H,(NHi), and o-napbtho! to ind<v 
phenol, which is also inhibited b\ CO Keihn (C A 23, 371‘*} conclud'd that the re- 
spirators enzyme is the indophenoloxida«e The reaction with the heated yeast, how- 
ever, is irregular and the expts arc interpreted as showing m-rel> that the respiratory 
enrrme has been injured & Mencius 

Shin and climacterium. Clara Naeceu and Mari is Tellveii. Endeknavtope 
8, 81-121(1031) —General b Morcius 

The endocrine function of the placenta. Arthir \ RrobstM-r EnJekrinclopr 
8, 161-9(1931) — From the fact that a patient who underwent an operation for double 
ovariectomy during pregnancy completed the term, gave birth to a normal child and 
still continued to secrete in the tinue the «ex hormone, just as the normal female dc*-x, 
it is concluded that the hormone must be produced by the placenta. & MoRcrus 
The mechanism of the action of the sex (follicular) hormone. Peter IImtt- 
sii:i.\ EntJokrtHplozie 8, 1C' 1 - $0(1931) — Studies on mice show that the effectiveness 
of the folLcular hormone depends only up to a certain degree upon the amt. of the 
hormone administered. Repeating the dose at short intervals may increase its effective- 
ness even a hundred fold The loss of activitv is rapid and independent of the dose and 
is apparently due to quid excretion Following prolonged administration of nonphvsiol 
amts, of the hormone there is definite evidence of injury of the follicular app of the 
mouse manifesting itself in inhibition of the follicular development and the failure of 
development of corpora lutea The last fact is especiallv important in human thera- 
peutics. & Morcius 

The chemical composition of animal fetuses- Hamdi Ouer Arch II ur Prato 
Tterknlkunde 62, 24S-66(1930) — W ater. fat and ash were detd in hog and sheep 
fetuses, and in hogs and sheep at various times shorth after birth The water content 
of the fetus decreases, and the ash content and material free from fat and ash increase, 
as the fetus increases in size. The ash content of the fetus is less than that of the mature 
ammaL W Gordon Rose 

Partia] diuresis. Giruo Lega Arch farmacol tper 51, 4 "1-54(1 930) —When 
1000 cc. physiol NaClsoln was given to normal lasting humans, the NaCl was promptly 
excreted, while an increased water elimination became noticeable after 4-5 hrs. Urea 
administered m physiol. NaCl sola, to healthy persons was immediately excreted, while 
the elimination of water and NaCl was retarded Daily administration of NaCl to 
nephrohes did not at first exert an influence on the NaCl excretion, which, however, 
began to nse after a few days. Administration of 500 cc. water to nephzitics with 
polyuria and with glomerular and vascular lesions caused a retarded diuresis, if any. 
Protracted ad minis tration of urea to chronic nephntics with normal NaCl elimination 
and scanty “tea exretion was followed, in. some cases, by a and pcu.Vac. 5 t<i urea 

excretion in the urine In other case s with more severe lesions no urea was eliminated 
after administration of a single dose, in many of these cases, however, protracted urea 
administration was followed by increased elimination No exptl data are given 

Atbon of some organic and inorganic substances on the capacity for work of the 
(f^n Cne ^ nS , of , the ,ro S- ' ince-Nzo Faioam Arch farmacol sper SI, 65-79 
(193U) —One of the gastrocnemic muscles together with its nerve was isolated and 
immersed w a sola of NaCl 0 60. KC1 0 03 and CaCl, 0 02% for 15 nun. Then it was 
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put to work under isotonic conditions until it was completely exhausted Meanwhile 
the substance to be tested was injected into the dorsal lymphatic sac of the frog. After 
1 hr (1 5 hr*! with glucose) the other gastrocnemius was isolated, immersed in the salt 
soln for 15 mm and stimulated to complete exhaustion From the muscular con- 
tractions as registered by the kymograph the work done was ealed in g m and from the 
difference in work accomplished by the 2 muscles conclusions were drawn with regard to 
the favorable or unfavorable effect of the substance tested Creatine, and to a slightly 
lesser degree NaHjPO,, caused an increase in the capacity for work K»HPO, m very 
small doses acted similarly, while in large doses it had an injurious effect The influence 
of creatine in combination with K,HPO. or NalfjPO, was not greater than that of one of 
the compds alone Glucose alone or in combination with creatine or phosphates, or 
together with creatine ond phosphates, always caused a distinct diminution in the work 
done Other expts showed that within certain limits the isolated gastrocn-mius of the 
frog had a greater capacity for work the longer it had been immersed in the salt soln 
All conditions being equal, the right muscle had a greater capacity for work, than the 
left muscle A large bibliography is included G Schu octl 

The participation of the nucleolus of hepatic cells m iron metabolism. Giovanni 
Corradini Arch farmacol sper 51, 125-8(1930) —By means of the Berlin blue re 
action C demonstrated that in the white mouse the nucleoli of hepatic celts participate in 
Fe metabolism Normally the reaction is distinct only in the vicinity of the centrolobu- 
lar vein, but after injection of colloidal Fe it was observed throughout the liver Similar 
expts on rabbits and guinea pigs showed that in these animals the Berlin blue reaction 
could not be produced in the nucleoli of the hepatic cells G Scnw ocii 

Effect of experimental hyperthyroidism on reproductive processes of female albino 
rats Charles K Weichert Physiol Zool 3, 461-0(1930) — When normal female 
rats, which had shown regular estrous cycles, were fed with 0 25 g of desiccated thyroid 
daily, the diestrous condition persisted as long as the thyroid feeding was continued 
(G-22 days) The animals came into estrus 2-10 days after feeding was discontinued 
The general health of these rats was not markedly altered, though the body wt had 
decreased approx 19% after 3 weeks of thyroid feeding Sections of the ovaries re- 
vealed a no of corpora lutea along with follicles of all sizes When pregnant mature 
rats were fed w ith desiccated thyroid (0 25 or 0 » g daily) very severe reactions followed 
Some of the animals rcsorbed their young, others died before or after delivery The 
gestation period was prolonged in those rats which lived long enough to deliver their 
young. The young were born dead or died within 1 or 2 da>s The animals appeared 
to be in good health until the last 2 or 3 days of pregnancy The reactions were more 
severe m the groups receiving the larger dose The possibility is discussed that the 
anterior lobe of the pituitary body may be involved G Sciiwocn 

Separation of anterior-lobe substances and study of their individual effects. Pearl 
E Claus Physiol ZoSl 4, 30-57(1931); cf Proc Soc Expil Biol Med. 27, 29-30 — 
Armour's desiccated anterior lobe was extd with acid ale In the attempt to sep the 
hormones the method of Fevold, Hisaw and Meyer (Proc Soc Expil Biol Med 27, 
604) was used with some modifications Two substances were isolated One of them 
(I) was a constituent of a cryst fraction; when injected subcutaneously it stimulated 
follicular development in adult female rats and induced early maturity in immature 
female mice and rats and in immature male mice Identical crystals with the same 
physiol, properties were also obtained from unne of pregnant women, the epididymis of 
the bull, fish sperm, the thyroid gland and adrenal cortex The other active fraction (II) 
was sol. in abs ale. and contained a luteinizing hormone which was not obtained from a 
similarly prepd ext of adrenal cortex or epididymis The luteinizing fraction caused, 
in the ovary of an adult rat, the formation of atretic corpora lutea with the ovum in 
closed, but it did not induce early maturity It also stimulated placcntomata formation, 
which does not occur with I. No increase in wt was noticed after adult rats had been 
treated with I or II for 6 weeks Numerous references and 6 plates are given. 

_ . G. Schwocii 

The formation of bde pigments in tissue cultures. I. SOmegi and M Csaba 
Magyar Orvosi Arch. 31, 473-7(1930) — The spleens of chicken embryos and those of 
amphibians are able to produce bilirubin in tissue cultures from laked blood. The bile 
pigments were identified by the indirect dixxo reaction Undissolved hemoglobin 
(erythrocytes from the explanates) produces bihmbm in the same way but only in 
trace i_ The formation of bile pigments is a vital function of the spleen H T. 

The conditions of metabolism which can permit the change of sex. Pn Toyet- 
Lmijghe „nd 152, 180-2(1931) — Tbe changes of sex in animals, which 

nave been described m recent years, are attributed to simple physiol causes, the change 
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^ 'delation between the effect of the A^H 

t %Vn™73 i ‘*-' 1^091 1) — UewWf'tU of the min, mar? glands character 
*KS MMWK» ««ld not he obtained in rabbits by injection of the cstius producing 
hnSnone^ione In lection of the hormone together with corpeus luteum ext prepared 
method (C A 24, 4819) however. Pie after 30 days a development of the 
mammary glands of castrated male* similar to that of advanced pregnancy The active 
pn^cmle of the corpus luteum ext responsible for this effect was present in a water- and 
KtOil sol ext. of the unne of pregnant cows, and this ext. could be substituted for the 
Alien’s ext in the above expts K- V Tiiikann 

Proioplasma-EPonnsrapineo. Edited by F«t Weber and L. V. Heilbrunn Band 
V. Pi! Joyet Lavbrcne La physicochimie do la sexuality. Berlin* Gebriider 
Bomtracgcr 457 pp M. 32 

G — PATH OLOGY 


A modified method for the production of antipneumococcus serum in horses 
PowinJ Banziiar and Theodore J Curpuby Proc Soe Exptl Biol Med 28,279- 
80(1930) — Horses were immunized by intramuscular injections of phenolized pneumo- 
coccus pleural exudate and intravenous injections of formatinized sediment of IR-hr 
broth cultures The sera of such horses had a greater therapeutic value than was 
indicated by their mouse protection unit content detd by comparison with antiserum 
produced by administering \ accmc intravenously C. V. Dailey 

Is ferratm precipitmogemc? Ludvig Herrons and Wm It. Welker Proc 
Soc Exptl Biol Med 28,293-4(1030) — Ferritin, a denv. of nucleoprotein high in Fe, 
is obtained by boiling the liver, filtering and pptg with tartanc acid It can be rendered 
practically free from blood and lymph protein Hog. beef and sheep ferritins were 
used in expts on rabbits The precipitmogemc power was slight and femtin was not 
demonstrated to be a species specific antigen C V. Bailee 

Antigenic power of ultra-violet-irradiated tetanus toxin. Emerson Mbcrail 
and Henry Welch Proc Soc Expt Biol Sled 28, 494-5(1931) — A unit, of 2 tetanus 
toxins dild to contain lm 1 d percc was irradiated with the Care at 25 cm distance for 
2 min > the toxin was partly destroyed, half the inoculated guinea pigs developed late 
tetanus A further irradiation of 2 mm rendered the material atoxic By use of a quan 
tity originally contg 1 m I d , 9 guinea pigs were given 5 subcutaneous injections of this 
irradiated toxin at 6-7 day intervals and were inoculated 3 weeks later with freshly 
titrated tetanus toxin in doses of 1-10 m 1 d Tetanus did not develop in the 45 days 
of observation Ultra violet irradiation destroys the toxic but not the antigenic power 
of tetanus toxin C. V. Bailey 

Absorption of hydrokollag from the obstructed bowel. H A Carlson, H J 
DVORAK. F W Lynch and O H Wangensteen Proc Soc Exptl Biol SPed 28, 
542-4(1931) Hydrokollag a colloidal suspension of graphite, seas not absorbed from 
the obstructed intestine of the dog or of the rabbit 1 1 was absorbed from the peritoneal 
cavity and possibly from the ulcerated intestine C V. Bailey 

Gastric acidity in diabetes mellitus. Its clinical significance based on a study 
of one hundred cases. I ll Rabinowitch. A r Fowler and B A Watson Arch 
inor^t 384-90(1931) — A study of nor mal cases shows a possible incidence of 

ju . ° ,, ve acMorhyurta This incidence is. however, only one-half that found in 
diabetes mellitus, suggesting that this disease is accompanied by low gastric acidity 
The etiology of this condition is discussed j B Brown 

The metabolism of galactose. I. Conditions underlying the use of galactose 
in tests oa the fuacDoa of the liver. Harry Shay, Eocene M Schloss and Milton 
. Arc \ l” t C nal Mid 47, 391-402(1931) — Galactose is very suitable for testing 
t ,v U ° a f0r 1116 foI1 owing reasons readily obtainable pure, readily absorbed 
ISw convertible w,th difficulty by the liver into glycogen; not utilized by 

other tissues than the liver, in the general circulation it is readily excreted in the urine, 
regardless of the Kindition of the kidney or endocrine activity J B. Brown 

The blood calcium in diabetic retinitis. R. D Lawrence, Kate Madders and 
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H. R. Miluuu Brit Med J. 1930, II. 559 —The observation that diabetic retinitis is 
accompanied by low blood Ca is not confirmed J B. Brown 

The relationship of blood nnc add content to the state of renal function in nephritis 
Christopher Johnston J Chn Investigation 9, 555-9(1931) — Simultaneous detn. of 
blood unc acid and urea clearance showed the former to be of little value in the estn. of 
kidney function Despite 80% l«s of urea-excreting power by the kidney, uric acid 
may be normal I ® Brown 

The excretion of intravenously injected bilirubin as a test of liver function. GEORCr 
A Harrop and E S Guzman Barron J Chn Investigation 9, 577-87(1931) — 
The bilirubin excretory power is the most delicate method for testing liver function. 

J B. Brown 

Studies of serum electrolytes. VII The total base and protein components of 
the serum during lobar pneumonia with a note on the gastric secretion. F Wm 
Sunderman J Clin Investigation 9, 015-33(1931) —Study of the base and protein 
constituents of the serum in patients with lobar pneumonia showed a decreased concn 
of Na in proportion to the decrease in concn of total base In over half of the detns 
an increase of K appeared before and after the crisis During the febrile period Ca was 
decreased, while the Mg values were variable A decrease in albumin was balanced b\ 
increase in globulin, making the total protein concn nearly normal Protein-bound 
base usually fell during the febrile period Gastnc acidity was low until after the arsis 
There was no apparent correlation between scrum total base or chloride with gastnc 
acidity J B Brown 

The cause of death in liver autolysis. Edmund Andrews Surgery. Gynecol 
Obslet 52, 61-5(1931). — Implantation of sterile liver (in riro autohsis) produces a toxic 
reaction, described as autolytic peritonitis The toxic agent probably falls within the 
albumose gToup _ J B Brown 

Action of parathyroid graft on calcemia in normal or parathyroidectomized d6gs 
J T Lewis and Rebeca Gerscjiman Compt rend soc btol 103, 1281-3(1930) — 
See C A 25, 337. E J C. 

Leucine and tyrosine in urine in lung tumors. Hans Asperger. IJ'icner khn 
Wochschr. 43, 1281-4(1930) — Leucine and tyrosine are excreted in the unne in increasing 
quantities with the progress of carcinoma of the lungs Their presence in the unne is of 
diagnostic value in doubtful cases D. B Dill 

The influence of ergotamme and liver diet on liver function. Richard Bauer 
and Oskar Wozasek. Wiener khn Wochschr 43, 1337-41(1930) — The administration 
of 40 g of galactose results in galaetosuna in some cases of liver disease when on a liver 
diet but does not occur with normal subjects on a liver diet D. B. Dill 

Distribution of electrolytes in serum and cerebrospinal fluid. L Calcium and 
magnesium. Zdenko Stary, Adalbert Kral and Rudolf Winternttz. Z. ges 
exptl. Med 66,671-91(1929), cl C A 24,3543 — The Ca content of cerebrospinal fluid 
approaches that of the dialyzable fraction of the serum Dialysts of scrum against 
spinal fluid produces only a slight change in the Ca distribution. The Ca content of 
cerebrospinal fluid is more constant than the scrum Ca in the same individual, while Mg 
is the reverse The spinal fluid Mg is higher than the serum Mg A senes of com 
pensation dialysis experiments suggests that the serum Mg is in a complex anion. The 
ratio of Mg in spinal fluid and serum varied between 110 and 200% for non meningitic 
cases. Tuberculous meningitis had a ratio less than J00% IL Potassium and 
sodium. Ibid 69 1-70 1 — The K content of cerebrospinal fluid in a group of miscellaneous 
cases ayeragedll.7 mg % with an av of 21 7 mg % for the serum, giving a distnbution 
coeff of 53 92%; similarly for Na 295 mg % for spinal fluid and 321 mg % for scrum, 
and a quotient of 91 % Dialysis of serum and cerebrospinal fluid results in both fluid- 
having the same K concn There were no characteristic changes in the distribution 
ratio of K or Na in the various diseases studied F L Dunn 

Behavior of free cholesterol and its ester in the blood and organs of the rabbit 
*® Ul artificial obstruction of the bile. E von Rosztoczy. Z. ges. exptl. Med 
68, 690-700(1929). — The nsc m free cholesterol occurs in spite of the defective absorp- 
tion ofcholesterol resulting from the failure of the bde aads to be secreted because of 
the obstruction. The ester cholesterol showed a decrease in the organs while it was in- 
creased in the blood The liver damage resulting from biliary obstruction is a factor in 
determining the relative amounts of free cholesterol and its ester. Part of the increase 
m cnolesterol 13 due to the erythrocyte destruction accompanying biliary obstruction. 
1 bibliography contains 75 references p_ Dunn 

The specific dynamic action ol protein in disturbed endocrine function. M 
AND Sophie Jisun. Z. ges. exptl. Med 69, 321-36(1930).— Disease of the 
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thyroid resulted in a reduction or absence of the sp dynamic action for protein This 
change in hyperthyroidism was due to the *a to. of the body with thyroid substance and 
to the over stimulation of the vegetative nervous system. In hypothyroidism the 
lowered sp dynamic action is a reflection of the general torpidity of bodily processes 
The metabolism in thyroid disease is es sen Daily endothermic in type F L Dim 
Serum proteins in secondary syphilis. A. Sczasy axd P. Martinet. Bull 
Mem Soc Mei llopil Parts 1M0.W5-7. Bull Ilyt t, 55 —The authors investigated 
the relation of albumin and globulin in the sera of 6 syphilitics m the secondary stage 
showing no nephrosis The normal ra Do is 1 6/1. The authors’ figures range from 0 67 
to 0 97/1 They assume the change due to changes in the metabolism brought about by 
spirochetal scpDccrma. not to nephrosis George R- Greenbank 

Present status of the icrestigaDon of the cause, and of the geographical distribu- 
tion, of mottled enamel, including a complete bibhogriphy of mottled enamel. Fred- 
erick S McKay. J Denial Research 10, 561-8(11/36) —“The evidence ha* been so 
overwhelmingly conclusive, to the effect that the produeUve influence resides in the 
drinking water, that the invcsDgaDon now rests upon this hypothesis " The bibb 
ography contains 47 references Josemi S Hepburn 

Cellular individuality in the higher animals with apeclaf reference to the Individuality 
of the red blood corpuscle. IL Charles Toon Proc. Roy Soc (London) B107, 
197-265(1930) — Ltanm of a family of Plymouth Rock chickens by means of exhausted 
immune iso-agglutinaDng sera revealed that the corpuscles of no 2 chickens were exactly 
alike, the cells of different individual* differed in immunological behavior from a close 
resemblance to a very marked contrast. Individual chickens, immunized with the 
blood of their own brothers and sisters, yielded acDve. highly sp agglutinating sera The 
case of formation of the agglubnm* varied with the degree of difference m character 
between the erythrocytes of the injected chicken and those used for immunization 
"The red blood corpuscle must be regarded as a ’multiple antigen’ in the sense that it 
contains a large number of different antigenic units or ‘receptors.’ which apparently 
behave as independent units when hereditarily transmitted ” Joseph S Hepburn 
Heat of rigor of mammalian muscle. E. C Sumf Proc Roy Soc (London) 
BI07, 214-22(1930) — Neither the disappearance of glycogen nor the formatton of 
lactic aad suffices to explain the stiffening in ngor A third cfiem change, as yet not 
clearly understood, must al«o be involved Joseph S Hepburn 

Lactic acid content of the blood in aeveral diseases, especially malignancy. E M 
Gelstetn and M I Franestein Z khn Med 111, 503-81(1929) —The av lactic 
acidcontentof the blood m healthy well nounshed persons is 9 08 mg per lOOcc. It was 
increased in anemia, leucerma and cardiac disease with cyanosis and decreased oxi 
da Don in the tissues, and also in £6$o of the cancer patients studied A dose of 100 g of 
dextrose or sucrose produced a temporary increase in the lactic acid content of the per- 
ipheral blood, the av canon being Cfi 9 mg per 100 c c. at the end of 1 hr This phe- 
nomenon was sDll more marked m some cancrr paDents Josephs Hepburn 

Precipitation of sediments and the lormati on of calculi m the urinary tract Jo- 
H annus Meyer. Z ilia Med 111, 613-87(1929) —Pure Urc aad calculi form in a 
normal, strongly aod tin ne with p^ approx 50 Mixed calculi, composed of pure, 
quite dense tine aad, urate, oxalate and Ca phosphate layers, anse in normal urine of 
pn 0 0 Pure Ca phosphate calculi form in norms} neutral tmne of pa approx- 7 0 
Hard, straDfied calculi, composed chiefly of MgNIKPOi, Ca phosphate and NH« urate, 
form slowly m an ammomacs) untie with a faintly alk reaction (8>ps>7) If layers 
contg considerable amts of CaCOi be present in these calculi, then the reaction at 
their formaDon has been decidedly mere a TV. Soft free calculi, consisting chiefly of 
MgNHtPOt, CaCOt and NH« urate, form rapidly in a strongly alk. tmne with pn >8 
Org cotnpds are simultaneously pptd , but the degree of satq of the urtae with crystal 
line cotnpds decides when the calculus grows, and the compn of the deposited layers 
An elaborate bibliography is appended Joseph S Hepburn 

Kidney function tests and blood-urea deteramatton. H V»rwnu>«B Arch 
Cynaiof 143, 56-71(1930) — The various methods for drtg the functional activity of 
the kidney are reviewed Most of them are too complicated for the average prac- 
titioner and require elaborate lab equipment and often special prepn of the pattent 
The detn. of the urea content of the blood by means of the azotometer is suggested as a 
reliable method for the average practitioner as the test is easily made and requires no 
special prepn of the paDenC Harriet F. Holmes 

The xanthoproteic reaction m blood from which protein has been removed in 
pregnancy •. If Eufccer. Arch Cyndtol 143, 366-75(1930) —The xanthoproteic 
reaction according to the method of Becher was earned out on blood from which the 
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orntrln had I mm rmtnxrd from Ml phi: mint wottim, H» cax,x ah'- mIh nml 17A y<** 
Mi fxirlHMi *1 hr xanthoproteic ivm Non wax nr* iliutns pnicuimx and in* Ml* 
)VK wwm„i n |wllltr traction wa x obtained in iV 1 ami l hr iuuM»n obtained 
itioxl oftm U Ivrrni Mm MU ami lOtli dax* fx-ii furlm-i I l<u Monition of Mm total 
xanthoproteic content makrx It arun probata, that an inrirnxc ol Mm iub imnllatv 
nromatk amli in acid* U on Imthatlon of aiilohllt piocrxwx In Mm ulrrtix In Mm purr- 
lmtlnm A pox uiithu|>lotclf reaction »»« obtatmd In ID 1 ! i'l Mm tmi,oM-x of I'tri: 
nmm m phropathx ami cxImnjwU l lie xanthoproteic trattlnu lx mien iiiitkcdlv 
iuutan-d lnumiol xanluoma of thr ulnux alter » tax or radium liiadixtlnn Ptwxtblv 
tlm it at lion «ill turnUti a inraiw for lollowlus Mu rflrxt ol Irradiation In cartlimma 
|a , r , Haknii i I I Ini Mt a 

Carbohydrate nx*tat>otlam in cancer of Mm nteriix aflrr IMhitcrn Anil radium 
irr« dial Inn I lwx% .Ur* 4.tm4W 141, .om llltKMM In W » w« of uxtilnotna 
ol Mm nti tux after tirotnmnt with x rat or ladlnm liimhitl<m Mm *io:ar mntrnt nml 
Unit o« id content of Mm blood frinalu uoriuat with Mm rxet lUion ol o Itauxltot) Imionr 
IhI.hU, at Idtonlrnl xhnillv after iiradlation Itu x aim x tar Mm alkali rrw r\i Imlhatr 
0 lixpotapnla ol Mm blood I lirlr max a tl.ilrm, of alkali trxrrxr I lux altrf tlm 
Inadiatlon width wax ol aIioi! tluiatlnu nml Jt lux I >lrr tlmir wax an lmtta«c ol alkali 
irxrrtr whli'li wax xtightlv tiuieaxrd lit racli Initlmr liiadlaliou llowrtrr three U 
nrtrr a ex liifti to normal Ct>, Mini I tin power Um tran»lt»ix imreaxe In little add 
xluuMt aftir Inadiatlon colncldrx In tlnrn with tlm dot ream in alkali tr«rttr t Ur 
I'toduclx of carhohxtliate nirtalidnin fmnl»li no r\|d«natl»n (or tlm p, uMlns lup>* 
copula in natlcntx with tarciiumu of tlm ntrnix lUaRirr I* Ututirx 

Tlm Manalloff reaction for pregnancy r I'arrxxoKxr anh k duo .In* 
M.v-nUid l«t, 4 Ml Ol(ltui)) Um Maiiollolf iraition It' A J4, I lift) for ptvKiuiuv 
wax tried on m ta from pregnant women from ImalMit uouptrgu-xnt woimn and 
lirallht men, and from |>atlrntx with comlltlonx that firuimnllt gtu i»ox rrxultx 
with other xeroh'iilial textx for prrcti-tmx I lie not Mon wax HI*; pox In Mm later 
motithx of pregnant t . Inti alntnxt tmlformlx ties In Mm ratlin inontlix of pregnant x 
I hr rent I Ion. thrrriorc, ix of no practical Importance for the thagmwlx ol prrgutmx 
I hr ti at tloii ix not ap IIxkkim I Hot Mix 

The two type* of MllruMn tlUfn reactlonx in if rum, with a hypolheidx on tho nature 
of the hlllnihln In tho Aerum from hemolytic Jaumllre. 1) Ih-Ntra /»n> l I \f-ll 
/’.»!* II, lift l'(IWH) An altrm|it hax Imm made toil, t tlm t«rotialde mliiio of tlm * 
klndx of itlaro iractloiix for MllniWii oMalnaldr In Icterl,' «cta I hr xo rallrd duett 
real t Ion, ax It occur* In Idle or In the w rum of j»atl,tdx with olol mol l\t Juimhir.ixtnoxl 
|>rol«al It due In Mir lurxumr ol Na II Idhtuhluatr l hr »„ tailed il> hud rraftlon «x|| 
ixtmx In Irnmorrhacm rxudatrx and in the erium of patlrntx with lmm»h Mo Jamidum ix 
otohaldv dim to tlm |u, xrntv ol fire lilliruMn In an undrtd nolwut with It Ix *,<l in oto 
l hr hlHnddn xolvrnt (It may Im a lijmlil or Mriol) tmnl Im orrxriit In ottlc tthlUrlv 
xmallamlx toretalntlmhlUttildninaohillononlhraddii ol ale Tlm Mhrntdn nut l>r 
In comhliiatlon with Itx xoltml or amim other artum coiixtltuent no tint It tuktx rill 
lot mallon ami oxidation It would not l«e tllalwaldo or rxlr ictalde with 1'IUTi II 
lldnkx tmh a ht|xdhrxl« to account for Mm tlrlavrd tvjm of Hllmtilu would lit the find 

Insx Ix-Mrr Mian the a«mnj>tlon of Mm iur « ncr of coltoldalldluuMn 11 I It 
I’hoiphorii*, total calcium ami tlilftixlhlo ralflum content of the Mood Aera of 
leoert Atul their relation to hone chanceA. Irnaui (1 \V,h>u v avu Utt.tKY Uoxx 
f'. A /*«* IlntlS K*P It 46, 011 fks(ltkll), -Sra from 47 lr|x-tx wrrr aiialvrrtl for Ca 
ami luorir I 1 , tlm rt xnltx wue found In Im within the tancr tlxiiallv ci*nxldrtrd normal 
hra from I .’.normal, hralthv aonne mm wrrr examd for Inoie I*. total Ca. thlftlxlldr 
i. a; the h ol Ma that wax r1llltix».|c. Mm Ca 1< ami tlm illlTuxltdr Ca P IxthniT latlox 
wrrr tlrtd .‘k ta from Ad lr|>rrx, rri'trxrntlus Mm varloita It orx ami at jri » of l'rocrr«loit 
ea Wr eAWxc, wrrr annnarrnr exannf Vfm tAWixtYifc Ca omftfm of Iota! Ma that wax 
dllfnxihle at erased conddoraldy lowrr In the lr|>rtx than In tlm normal xotnie mm. nml 
In only a few Inxtancrx did the thlfitxIMr Ca In the lr|«rrx a|>|<rox tlm Irul found In the 
ctHtlhM* liadlofitrtl'hle Atmllrx ol the Imnrx of tlm handx and frrt of IS ol Mmec Irm rx 
x liowetl hour aUo|dir In 4 1 (01 (I*,:). Mm Comtlllon manllrxtluc lt«rlf rltlmr ax drt ah Hit a 
loti or RhxotMlnn I hr wrltrtx nji|.icdate that Mm irrot.tx lmrr AUhmlttrd do not 
Inchidr a xnllit lent tin of camx. olixeurtl mrr a MilhdcHttv lone imtlod, to wariaut Mm 
thawlns of conchixlonx It ix Mumsht. Imwrxrr, that tlrvlatlmi front the 1'trxuiimd 
normal hax Imeii inatkrd cimtiRh tn juxtify contlimallou ol the ln\rxtl C atlon. 

rormlSi' 1 ’ v 1 ",’. “! | " ,| » ".•.im..i , i.r'iiS r «!!(.n' .i 

formaltn. M, VirthKK V, A. /'n* /ta r/M topit, 46, tm.l fi{HUH.— V luklly 
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reviews the data prevented by various independent workers The exptl work here 
prevented confirms the findings of others that scarlet fever streptococcus toxin can be 
rendered much less toxic by subjecting it to beat and formal, n The antigenic vaJueo/ 
the toxin apparently is not destroyed either by the actum of the formalin or by the 
prolonged exposure to 37* to 3»\ Tlie amt of antigen tolerated by snsreptible ind. 
s, duals in each injection it greatly increased by this method of detoxification, so that 
the number of doses required for active immunization may be reduced JUthemm 
time the reactions following the injections occur much kxs frequently and their seventl 
is markedly diminished 1 urther experimentation may. it Is hoped, develop a technic 
Kmc.ns the ttmt.n.n, t.t.c bcw. thmb, ttamatt.j .11 
and permitting the use of greater quantities of nntigen J A KENNEDY 

The resctions of immunity among invertebrates J Cantacuz^ne <trch 
reum Path er fit! microbtol l. 1-75(1928) —The introduction into the celom of Stfun 
rulut nuJus of sheep red corpuscles causes a certain no of reactions on the part of the 
organism which have as their final effect the elimination of foreign particles in suspension 
m the cavity liquid, their reabsorption and the ultimate incorporation of the residue of 
this process into the brown bodies of the general cavity The reabsorption is brought 
about solely by the phagocytes, the phagocytic action is facilitated by the agglutinant 
action of the viscous secretions The process is characterized by an overproduction of 
all the cellular elements, and an intensification of their secretions, as well as a marked 
tendency toward agglutination and pptn Marie Maxim 

Investigations in the resistance of diphtheria and dysenteric toxin to different con- 
centrations of hydrogen ions C Ionesco Miuaiesti and A DAmboviceanu Arch 
roum path rxptl microbtol I, 115-21(I92S) — The destruction of the diphtheric toxin 
by the different concns in II or OH ions is not immediate For rone pn 4 7-4 9 and 
<10-10 1 the toxicity « almost uachragcd for 30 etna for 24 hrs fire limits are pa 
fi 7-5 9 and 9-9 4 Likewise for dysenteric toxin the toxicity docs not diminish until 
after a certain time, 30 mm in a medium of pn 2 07-2 15 or pn 11 does not suffice for 
any change, 24 hrs of pn 2 5-0 completes the action of the toxtn Marie Maxim 
A ppearance of a desensitizing and hypo tfns *ve substance in the organism after 
blocking of the retieulo-endothelial system. I Modovan Arch roum path rxptl 
microbtol I. 167-77(19255) — The intravascular or mtrapcntoneal injection of sub 
stances provoking the blocking of the reticulo-endothchal tissue brings about in the 
serum of inoculated animals the appearance of a desensitizing hypotcnsiv e , thermo- 
resistant substance, sol in aads, ale . water, easily dialvzible through membranes of 
collodion and which has not been identified Marie Maxim 

Investigations on blood bpase in different forms of tuberculosis I Nicolai’ 
AND O Antinescu Arch roum path rxptl microbtol 1, 437-51(1928) —Fat. detd 
according to the stalagmometnc method is generally diminished in the blood of tubercti 
lous patients, its variations are in relation to the general state of the sufferer and not 
to the degree of tuberculous lesion Marie Maxim 

The glycogenesis of the sarcoma of Peyton Rous. E C Craciun. Arch roum. 
path rxptl microbtol 2, 105-11(1929) — The sarcoma of Rous presents a quite 
abundant and irregular glj cogenesis at the level of coagulation necrosis as well as with 
liquefying necrosis There is no relation between the gl\ cogencsis and the virulence of 
p™ Marie Maiui 

investigations on specific substances (residual antigens) of the anthrax bacilli. 
90 ! nionooo?' E * So ? d Af ) D S Stamatesco Arch rou„ path rxptl microbtol 2, 
Sin 501 s, £, sUnc ? hav,n S tte properties of polysacchandes has 

been sepd from B enthraas This substance is not toxic for white mice and guinea 
niwerTftl “£ t .i !o 7 n anW30 £ 1 cs and « 1VES 3 PPta- w >lb specific serums The rotary 
power after hydrolysis is —20, it contains hexoses and pentoses Marie Maxim 
L riycogenesis and regeneration of voluntary muscle*. E C Oh a i-ittn Arch 
cootamnn micT fh ot 313 23(1929)— The sarcobksts and granulation tissue 
contain no glycogen, this substance is often present in abscesses M M 


The hehotropic property of cholesterol in relabon to cancer of the skin A H 
RofpoandFr Pilar J physiol path r(n 28. 854-6 (193m Finnsm* ifdip t l:in 


A t phyno1 *** ff", 28. S54-€(193 0 ) —Exposure of the skin to 
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miner* In llotivla, MO,, IV, Al and Sri wrre found, thr la«t ul u tut in of I O'l'U?? ruled 
on dry or 0 272% ruled on frr»1i mints ikt A It Movum 

Studio* on th" *ubff*etlnn* of thn ««fiim globulin* *nd Albumin*. II The 
riUtrlbutlrm of lipoid*, precipitinogen* and factorial agglutinin* among th» »eparn1a 
fraction* of arrum. II I.HMIO an» It Katx lUorhrm /. 2JI, III* lt(HH|) —'I In 
UrjMt ll|iold content I* found together with the albumin mid the amullrit with tin 
riiglntiulin fraction* of arrum Among tlir *iihfraeilou*«f euglnbulln* and pvudnglobii 
I In, thr hlghr*t total lipoid und Irdtldn Coiitrnt I* found In tlir protrln* wit In Nut 1 and 
the *mnilr«t In tlir wutrr wrt one* 1 lir l irgrit unit of the «p prerlpltlnogi n I* abo In 
the NaCI anl niRlobiilln* and pwiidnglohnlliii and tlir Inut In tlir allmmlii fraction* I 
und II Normal agglutinin* arr rlilrfty nvoclubd with tlir rugh.liiilln and arr prat 
tleally eluent ill tlir aliiumln* Among tlir globulin* I hr Nii,CO, not frn<ti»n lm« tlir 
turgrat amt of agglutinin while tlir NaCI tot (notion hm tin •mitlli »t unit III. 
I'lomontary <ompo*ltlon, riUtrlhutton of amid* nitrogen, humln nitrogen, dlamlno nitro- 
gen, mono- or non-amlno nitrogen, of tryptophan, and of carbohydrate In the aeparate 
•ubfraetlon* of cow lerum. It I nano ami* I* IIaa* IM -172 bJ(lt> 111 fhrwutrr 
abvifptlcm (% liirrrnw In w| of dry jmwdrr «in|«rndrd In lli<>) of tlir dldmnt trrtim 
protrln fraction* I* a* follow* wutrr *ol. riiglolndln HH 12.1%, NaCI *ot tiiglolnilln 
(Ml Ut%, Nu,c<), tol rt.glol.nlln Kit III*, and Natlll «..! eitgj ihiilln H .111} KVa. 
wiitcr ml pcriidnglnhiillii NK 11%, NaCI »ot pvudoglotinllu HI 1 1} fi',J Nu t CO, *ol 
pnriidokhiliiilln (' H (I ft% allmniln I tuft 1 1%, albumin II U ft 12 ft' o and attiiiinln III 
HO 12K% '1 lie elementary cnmpm of thr different frarthm* In the *.inir order, arr 

«' CM Ml, r.2 tl.ftfi70.40M All 02 M fti,ft7 It ft 1 7(1 ft*l 27, fift H2 % II 0 .'IH.fl ’ll), 
i 27, (1 <13, 0 7ft. 001, 7 M 7 2*. fl?l 7 'll % N 1ft 2*. I MM, I1H1 OKI 1 1 0*. 
Ift4fi, t.’l 2ft, 1ft H, 14 I1H, I A (12 %H I fid I ftfi, I 71 I t,t I (11, I .It l 1 H 2 Jl7 2 IK, 
.’27 % POOH, Irarr, 0 tft.021, 0 12, 1)20 0 00 007 000 01ft % Cl I, on OO Ml 
urn, (mu. 0 47, ooft,042.oni, or»7 (Kat.iot % cn. on n o tv i fin, n r.7, n iih 

0 1 1, 0 PCI. 0 (.H, 0 0 », 0 ftH, 0 M 'I lie |irrrrntug< t of amldi N In thr dlfTi rrnt f ruction* 

wrre 4 ft, 1 ft, II 2, 4 If, 10 — , 4 H, t .1 of hnniiii N. •! H 2 1 22, — 12, 

1 0, — , l ft. I 7. - of dlamlno N. 21 0, 20 ft, 2/ O, 21 H, 20 o . .12 ft !IJ 7, ~, 

of mono and non amino N, OH 2 71 H, 01 H, 72 2. OH 1, (Cl H, 02 ft - 'I lie 
av percentage* of carbohydrate were OKI, opt, 2 is, Hfto, otts.oot.Odo 0 17, Oftft, 
flfl.ft ft McmniiLia 

Studio* on antlrldn. I'lltt ItKinira Hlitthrm 7. 251, 17ft 212(10111 —The 
antlrleln I* admrtied with kaolin from an anil wrum Ihe rrtitloii of the nnllfleln to 
the arrum protein* I* thereby not affected *lncr the fuller are llkewlie ndmiUd, the 
adinridlon of both l.ilng proportional to the ouioilty of kaolin Ihe ad-iorptlon I* 
foinplrte In 10 grain , m-llber the order of mining nor the degrre of diln of the *• runt bring 
of ntiv conwfiurnee Small amt* of kaolin ad-orb tlir antlrleln and protein* without 
reacting Nil, group*, wlirrro* with larger amt* protein* with rruetlng Nlfi grouj>* et*u 
apprar. A M/.\ tdimpbatc buffer of fit 7 1/ Iraebr* out thr aiitldcin only to n *m»tl 
raleiit, but till* I* Improved by thr ndifii of iiormnl w rum to the buffer NaCI dor* not 
leach out tbr antlrleln even In tlir pre«enre of a gnat r*rr«* of »< rum Infn*orhl earth 
Cy 1* an Mfrllrilt aibnibrnt. and tin antlrleln rail hr very well 1< urlird out with pho* 
phate buffer (not with NaCI), the rare d< |w tiding Upon the gotten of Ihe buffer Fvl« 
rlently the 1*0, Ion* are e**rnilnl for the Irarhlng out With Incrruilng acidity of thr 
buffer Willi It lireomr* |r** wilted for Irarhlng out purjxw* Furthermore, the I’O, 
Ion* «l-o lend to dhptnce the jiroteln and nutlrlrlu from Hie adiorhrnt, *lnre the latter 
trratrd wllh pboiplmte be-e* wane o! It* adtodilng [lower Ihe Irarhlng out wa» tr 
prated .1 time*, tno-t of the antlrleln loyrthrr with limit of the protrln bring removed 
(if ter the ftr«t Irarhlng, each »iierr«-|ve Irachlng, bowe vrr, removing n roiiit portion of tin 
unllriclu j>rr»riit In the mhorhent Ihe *reond Irarhlng yield* antlrleln pnore*t In 
I'V. i I'fmigh f r«el Iona I pptn with (NH,V>0, much protein can be removed 
without affecting the antlrleln content I urtbrr purification can be elfrctrd through 
elrclrMflalyal*, rte Antlrleln I* not Attacked by protdnaw, carbo*vpolyprptidi«e or 
,rf I’V. n II Mountii ia 

Jfo*n hengttl In the eramlnatlnn of Ilia liter function. Aregroo Iticct Arrfi 
JarmaiM, S{<fT 3l,2ft-II|(||i ID) — It coneludr* front the anulyahnf II vrr- function tent* on 
1. patient* that with tbr lb«r brngal tr»t the eliminating power of the liver, hut not the 
rrillrr funrtloiial ability of the lirjNitle cell* I* drtd When Idle pigment or urobilin I* 
onnd In the urine and when the Jto e liengal text I* tmdtlve, the function it ability of thr 
five r H altered I hr rrvrrw |i not true, bowrver, *ince thr elimination may be normal, 
ttiougii the more cnmpleg fimetion* of tlir liver may lu< Impaired (> ficuwoctl 

Th« ga«rlc totfetlon In failing patient* l‘i awinio Utcci. .Art) l. Jamarol. 
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iNf 51. 55-C3C1930) —In 70 patients with gastric disturbances the gastric secretion 
was studied with respect to quantity of fluid, free HC1 and toUl IICI The sample* 
were taken from patient* in the fasting state or after a meal In the patients in the 
fating state a distinction u made between the * immediate secretion' which represent* 
the 1st sample taVen and the "late secretion" comprising sample* taken after the 
removal of the 1st sample, in 10-mm. intervals for the following 30 min An 'im- 
mediate fasting secretion" was found in W^c of the case* f n .2% the quantity or 
•nice was less than -tO-15 cc. Quantities hi excw* of 40 cc. were found in diseases 
issued with hypersecretion Quantities larger than CO cc contained foml residues 
and were due to pyloric stenosis Free 1JCI was found in 78 5.% of the case*, this 
psreentaec increase* with the * late secretion” or alter a meal In general the immediate 
fasting secretion varied with the different gastric disorder* and a relation between 
secretion and disease could be established In disease* assoed with hyperchtorhydna 
the secretion was generally abundant (25-GO cc.), while In disease* with normal or 
subnormal HC1 the secretion was small (5-25 cc.) In the disease* with little secretion 
the content of free 11C1 was aery slight About 30 cc. is considered as the normal im 
mediate fasting secretion The ' late secretion" was in general more abundant in cases 
with hs porchlorh) dna and less abundant in cases with hypochlorhy drta and anachlor- 
hsdna, the av quantity secreted within 30 min is 35-50 cc. The content of free 
jlCl was generally greater in the late secretion than in the immediate secretion and 
slightly smaller than in the secretion after the meal The late secretion wo* quite 
frequently (30%) contaminated because of duodenal regurgitation, therefore this 
test is only of relative salue The importance of the examn of the fasting gastric 
secretion is emphasized with respect to its value In the diagnosis. G Scirwocn 

tfncidemi* in diabetes mellitu*. Auweoo Riccr Arch Jartnacot t[*r. 51. 
41 8(1130) —The unc acid of the blood was detd in IS fasting diabetic patients who in 
the days prewous to the eipt* had been given a diet low In purme-cofitg food. The 
line acid was normal in the cases treated with insulin and was increased in the cases 
not treated with insulin bince the detns were carried out according to the method of 
1 obn and Denis. and since xanthine and guamne give the same reaction with this method. 
Jt assumes that the oxidation of the intermediate products in the punne metabolism, 
lor w hich the kidneys are impermeable, »« retarded, thus giving ruse to the accumulation 
of these products in the blood This hypothesis is supported by expts which were 
conducted to exam the degradation of the exogenous punne substance* One normal 
person and 11 diabetic* were given a meal consisting of 150 g liver and 50 g call's tnpe 
Three lirs later the unc acid was elevated in the healthy person and G hr* later it had 
almost returned to its initial value In the diabetic* the unc acid was increased alter 
1 hr* and was still far above normal after G hr*. The unc acid curve of the diabetic 
tr-ated with insulin was similar to that found in the normal person These results 
indicate that the punne metabolism is intimately tinted with the carbohydrate metab- 
olism, when the latter is deranged, ns in the diabetic, the punne metabolism is also 
affected Insulin administration to diabetics restores the carbohydrate metabolism to 
normal and consequently the punne metabolism is also restored to normal G S 
Chloremia and arotemu ia csrdiopalks. hriwriNO JlfAVCA Arch farmacol 
sper. 51, 81 tHQUO) —l rea N and Cl ol the blood and Cl of the unne were detd in 20 
patients with heart disease who had been lept on a const diet for 2 or 3 days before the 
test The patients with compensated heart disease showed values similar to those 
obtained from S healthy people In the patients with non-compensatrd heart disease 
the Cl of the blood and unne was diminished while the non protein N of the blood was 
augmented The more the non-compensated state was reduced by proper treatment, 
the more the Cl and urea N approached normal values, without ever completely equal- 
ing thun Thi'c finding* are probably related to the fact that in these cases slight 
renal lesions persist even after compensation has occurred G Sciiwocu 

Uttandemia m renai msufficiency. Atratbo Ricci farmacol sper 51, 

—Lactic acid was absent in the plasma of 12 patients with portal renal 
msuQiciency . it was present (0 019 and 0 015%) in 2 cases of complete renal insuffi 
atDC f Its presence signifies an unfavorable prognosis G Scjtwocif 

The question of the effect of unilateral eye extirpation. Bervhakd DCwceh 
Biot tenrraUs 5, oll-52{1930) — D had found in the course of earlier investigations on 
trog larvae that after unilateral eye extirpation the normal development of the midbram 
extremities and non operated eye is inhibited The controls developed normally in the 
same water Timber expts revealed that the water used m those expts. contained a 
“ ' Btuch originated bom a unc plated storage basin. Recent investiga- 
i ns snoweq that in many cases the development of extremities, midbram and eye, was 
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tint of normal fowls This is a primary change resulting apparently from an overflow 
into the Hood stream of the glueolytic enTytnc. which Warburg showed to be in tumor 
Usmii in greatly increased amounts An examn ol the glueolytic activity of the blood of 
in patients with malignant tumors gave value* that arc within normal limits The 
ildn of the glueol) tic activity of the blood is. therefore, of no clinical value 10 studying 
malignant conditions The d:«crepancy between the glueolytic activity of the blood of 
hens with the Jious sarcoma No 1 and that of the Mood of patients with malignant Con- 
ditions is proliablj due to the greater ratio of tumor tissue to normal tissue in the fowls 
with the sarcoma H G Wells 

Immunological relationships among the pneumococci, v. Anaphylaxis and 
precipitation between antigens and antisera of yeast of type II pneumococci. Jons 
V’ Slcg asd Jairrs M -Will. J ErptJ MfJ 53, 527-31 (J03I) — A report is given of 
the interactions of anaphylaxis and pptn between antigens and antisera domed Irom 
Type 11 variety of pneumococcus and from one variety ol yeast That the reactions 
occurred only with Type II and not with Types I and III is proof that the pneumococcus 
antigen responsible for the anaphylaxis of the antiycan sensitized animals was the 
type-sp carbohydrate (S) C J West 

Bdirnbinemi*. E S Gusman Barron Medicine 10, 77-133(1931) — An ex- 
hiustiie critical renew of the literature of the physiology and chexni'try of bilirubin, 
methods of detn and their clinical application, with a bibliography of TK) references 

I1G Wells 

Biochemistry of Rous tarcom* of fowls. L Biophysics. V. Cosgulition of 
the serum. Jill HoLf Z Krebifortck 33, 133-~t5(1930j, cl C A 24, 5S58 — In 
all cases the quantity of serum proteins of normal fowls showed wide variations, quite as 
great as in disease, and the proteins show the same coagulation properties, whether 
normal or pathol . with most precipitant* With CuSO. and Cd(NOi)i some irregular 
differences were obtained VL Alterations in the crystal form of sodium chlonde. IM 
14G-51 — A difference was found in the crystal forms when scrum from normal and 
sarcomatous fowls was evapd to dryness 2{ G. Wells 

Vitamin A content of melanosarcoma ofhorses. St V CrojONSSON Z. Krebs- 
Jorsch 33, 155-7(1930) —The xml present in the tumors and in the adjacent muscle 
tissue is very small. II G Wells 

Sulfur impoverishment of the body and the tendency to cancer. Grumuh Z 
Krebsforseh 33, 370-7(1931) —Purely speculative. If G Wblls 

The stimulation of epithelial growth with synchronous disturbance of connective 
tissue growth in tissue cultures by substances which affect surface tension. 31 
Katzevstein AND Else Knake 2 Krebsforxch 3J, 378-110(1131) — Substances with 
high surface effects have a sp action on tissue cultunsof the chicken embryo Cboles 
terol or amyl ale. depresses connective tissue grow th and stimulates epithelial prolifera 
tion. Other substances exert a similar effect in direct proportion to their surface 
effects If g Wells 

The American Journal of Clinical Pathology (AVz> journal) Published bimonthly 
by the American Society of Clinical pathologists at .Mount Royal and Guilford Ay es , 
Baltimore, Md 3 oh 1. No 1 appeared Jan , 1931 J5 per year 
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Avertin F B Parsons. But Med J. 1930, II, 554-7, cl C A 24, 5373 — 
A review of the chem properties and the clinical uses of this drag j B. BROWN 
Sodmm amytil and other derivatives of barbituric acid. L. G Zbrfas. Brtl 


Med J 1930, II. 897-902 — A review 


The elimination of ethyl iodide after inhalation and its relation to therapeutic 
administration JIerrman L Blvugart Dorothv Horans GoliCan and Jacob 
Swart 2 J Clin /mcilrgalton 9, 635-50(1931) — Following the introduction and 
'.vl a . lat, ? n ° , . 1 r 52-' 5 cc ‘. of , I t tI . in the inspired air, 45% is immediately exhaled during 
the treatment, 9 „ is exhaled during the next 2 hrs and 31 % is excreted by the kidneys 
as iodide. A total of 85% of the dose is accounted for, the remainder being probably 
El Ebty-five % of the urinary excretion appears in the first 24 
hra-ands, /D in 48 hrs. To maintain high iodide con cn m the body daily administration 
S 1 S "” U , “J tr !? tm J' n , t bang omitted every 3rd or 4th day to ay Old lodism. The 
0 cfc i retained m ^e body is independent of the size of the dose I, B Brown 
S tudies in congestive heart failure Vm. The effect of the administration of 
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dibasic potassium phosphate on the potassium content of certain tissues. J. Alfred 
Calhoun, Glenn E Cullen, Gurney Clarke and T. R Harrison J Clin. In - 
lesttgalwn 9, 693-703(1931), cf C. A. 25, 1283 — Detns of total solid and K were made 
on skeletal muscle, cardiac muscle from both ventricles and on liver and kidney in sub- 
jects dying without cardiac disease, with congestive heart failure without K and with 
congestive heart failure when K was administered during life The controls showed a 
higher K content in both wet and dry tissues than the heart failure cases The ad 
ministration of K to the heart cases increased the tissue K, but the difference was most 
striking with skeletal muscle and least in heart muscle _ J B Brown 

The toxicity and balanbdicidal action of “di-hydranol” in guinea pigs. Norman 
A. David and Ckauncey D Leake Proc Soc Expti Btol Med 25, 196-9(2930) “ 
‘Di-hydranol” (2,4 dihydroxyphenyl n heptane) caused d-ath in the guinea pig in 
about 4 days with symptoms of loss of wt . diarrhea and lethargy at an av single dose of 
400 mg per kg ol body wt It cures Balantidium coh infested guinea pigs when given 
in doses of 75-100 mg per kg at 1-2 day interval- until the total amt administered is 
200-225 mg per kg of body wt Doses slightly higher than the curative range may 
lie toxic C. V. Bailey 

Value of hexuromc acid m the treatment of Grave’s disease with suprarenal cortex. 
Davto Marine, Emil J Baum aw and Bruce Webster- Proc Sot. Exptl Biol Med 
28, 327-9(1931) — Marked clinical improvement followed the oral administration of a 
glycerol ext of fresh ox suprarenal cortex in patients with Grave s disease A hexuronic 
acid, readily destroyed by exposure to air, had been found in suprarenal cortex (cf 
C A 23, 1423) Large doses of hexuromc aad concentrate, 400 mg twice daily, given 
by mouth did not relieve the symptoms of Grave's disease and did not add to the thera- 
peutic value of the suprarenal cortex ext C V Bailey 

Effects of the balogenation of bydroxyquinoline on biological activity. H. H 
Aadersov, N A David and Dorothy A Koch Proc Soe. Exptl Biol. Med 28, 
484-5(1931) — Toxicity increased with halogenation of hydroxyqmnohne and in pro- 
portion to the at wt. of the halogen The addn of both I and Cl to hydroxy quinoline 
caused a considerable increase in toxicity which was slightly reduced by the addn. of a 
solubiluing gToup The balnntidiadal action in naturally infested guinea pigs was also 
increased by halogenation In monkeys naturally infested with Endamcbo histolytica, 
900 mg per kg of body wt of lodochlorohydroxyqumolme given in divided doses over a 
6 weeks’ period eradicated the amebae. C. V. Bailey 

Blood-sugar response to intravenous insulin in normals and in diabetics. Wm S 
Collens and Harold G Grayxel. Proc Soc. Exptl Biol Med 28, 437-9(1931). — 
Equivalent intravenous doses of insulin on the basis of body wt. produce a much greater 
depression m the blood sugar level m diabetic than in normal man The absence of an 
insulin-inhibiting substance in the blood of diabetics is inferred C. V. Bailey 
P arathyroid and fluoride hypocalcemia. R Gbrschmann Compt. rend, soc 

btol. 104, 411-2(1930).— See C A. 25,348 

Parathyroids and hvperglucemic curves. R. Gkrschma.nn' 
btol. 6, 35;9{1930). — See C. A 25, 348 

Bromide poisoning with the picture of typhus abdominahs. Heinrich Mayr- 
hofer and Alfred Feszler Wiener kltn. Woehschr. 43, 1315-6(1930). — A case is 
described D. B. Dill 

The comparative effects of diuretics containing mercury. Elisabeth Berger. 
Wiener ihn. Woehschr. 43, 1505-8(1930) — The diuretic properties of NH t Cl, NHJIt and 
HCl are due to aad formation in the organism. They are used together with salyrgan 
and decholtn when these alone are ineffective D B Dill 

The effect of age upon the action of thyroxine. Emil Abderbaldbn and Ernst 
Wertheimer Z, ges exptl Med. 68, 1-39(1928). — Loss of weight and toxicity arc 
more marked in older or heavier guinea pigs and rats when given thyroxine than in 
younger or lighter animals The glycogen losses are more marked in the older animals. 
No definite differences were made out with regard to gaseous and N metabolism at differ- 
ent ages, following administration of thyroxine Increasing the dosage of thyroxine 
from 0 3 to 3 mg per day in young animals results in but very little increase in toxicity. 

. . F. L. Dunn 

Ketonuna in experimental hyperthyroidism. I. An bun and A. Tordi. Z. ges 
exptl, Med. 68, 2l>-31(1929) — Following thyroid ext feeding or injections of thyroxine 
m rats there is an excretion of acetone, diacetic aad and 0 hydroxybutyxic add in the 
unne, the last being in greatest amt. Maximal excretion occurs on the 10- 14th day 
It is much less than that observed following phlorhizin or alkaloids. F. L Dunn 
T he influence of thyroxine on the blood Iodine in myxedema. B Eisler and 


E. J. C. 
Rev soc. Argentina 
E. J. C. 
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A SciiiTTFMiEtM Z. get exptl Med 68, 487-02(1029) —The I content of the blood is 
markedly lowered in myxedema Thyroxine administration (oral or in Ravenous) 
raises the blood I above the normal values for a short period after which it remains 
normal The blood I in normal individuals is not altered by thyroxine feeding 

r. l. awn 

Mechanism of action of small doses of salts and “Tninecek-senim." K. I. 
Kotelnikov Z. cm expil Med 69, 297-320(1930) —Subcutaneous injection of inorg. 
salts (5-15-25 mg ) and Trunecek serum results in definite changes ta the acid base 
balance measured by alveolar air COj ...... r L "P*. - 

Intravenous injection of ethyl alcohol for anesthesia. I. 1. Nitzescu Corn pi 
rend toe l not 104, 25-8(1030) —bee C. A. 24, 6805 G. G. 

Action of arsemte on tissue respiration. Albert Szent Gyorgi. _ Biochem J. 
24, 1723-7(1930) — Arsemte strongly inhibits respiration of minced liver tissue, but has 
no effect on O activation, and little effect on II activation. In yeast, arsemte in higher 
concns inhibits respiration but has no effect on ale. fermentation B. H. 

Ethylene and carbon dionde. Jakes Taylor GwATinnsv and M. Hillel Feld- 
man Denial Cosmos 72, 1 1C4-C{1930) —The use of C,H«. N,0, CO, and O, for general 
anesthesia is described Joseph S Hepburn 

Effects of strontium administration on the histological structure of the teeth of 
rats. Henry Klein. J Ernestine Becker and E V McCollum J. Dental Re- 
search 10, 733-8(1930 ) — A ration, adequate in all respect! except its Ca content and 
contg Sr chemically etjuiv to 0 C% Ca. produced a proliferation of dentinoid, i. e.. 
the un calcified ground substance, when fed to rats JOSEPHS Hepburn 

Contraction of the extrinsic muscles of the eye by choline and nicotine. W. S 
Duke- Eider and P. M. Duke-Elder Proc Roy Soc (London), B107, 332-43(1930) 
— Choline, acetylcholine and nicotine produce a slow, tonic contraction of the normal 
extrinsic muscles of the eye, which is unaffected by atropine, increased by adrenaline 
and abolished by mcotine plus curare Joseph S Hepburn 

Experimental addiction of animals (monkeys) to opiates. Lawrence Kolb 
U. S. Pub Health Repts 46, G98-?26(I931) —The relative effects in the order of their 
seventy of the 3 drugs given to monkeys in one toxic dose or in smaller daily doses were 
toxicity heroin was deadcly most toxic, morphine least toxic, general health codeine 
‘ ‘ "r most harmful heroin least harmful, dependen ' * — 


morphine was most potent, codeine very slight or nonexistent. J A Kennedy 
Intrapentoneal iron. Clippord G Grulee and Hryworth N Sanford. Am. 
J. Diseases Children 41, 63-61(1931) — Fe injected intrapentoneally into raSbits be- 
comes deposited in the li ver ratheT than m the spleen The hemoglobin and erythrocyte 
contents of the blood remain unchanged The intrapentoneal administration of Fe to 
children with secondary anemia appears to be a safe and easy way of introducing Fe into 
the organism and creating a reservoir upon which the body may draw Totlowing the 
intrapentoneal injection of 5-8 mg of Fe. as colloidal Fe(OH)i, at 3-day intervals, the 
hemoglobin content of the blood and the no of erythrocytes become markedly increased. 
The injections are combined with exposure to ultra-violet light or with blood transfusions. 
_ E. R. Main 

The blood constituents in acute rheumatism before and after salicylate treatment. 
Evelyn M Hickmans and Sidney H Edgar Arch Disease in Childhood 5, 387-96 
(1930) —The urea, non protein N and tine aad contents of the blood are somewhat 
higher than normal in acute rheumatism The values tend to remain high during 
treatment with salicylate The urea tends to become increased after the treatment 
while the administration of the same quantities of salicylate to normal children does 
not affect the urea content of the blood The treatment with salicylate may further 
decrease the degree of renal efficiency in acute rheumatism. E R- Main 

Quantitative studies on local anesthetics A Rabbeno. Boll soc ilal bull 
t Per- 5, 1094-8(1930) — The method used consisted in the application, to the dorsal 
skin of tte ley of the decerebrated frog, of a rectangular piece of cotton satd with the 
soln. under examn. , this was left for a definite time, and the reflexes were tested with disks 
of paper wetted with N AcOH By varying the time of application of the drug, at const, 
ctmcm, the min. tune necessary to obtain the abolition of the reflexes is detd. and with 
successive tests at varying concns a curve of the min fame of anesthesia as a function 
ol the conen. of the drug is obtained The curve is bound by 2 limiting values of concn * 
the one which provokes immediate anesthesia (Us) and that which acts after several 
hw °{ application Pyrryl alkyl or aryl ketones (a acetyl , o-propionyl . a butyryl . 
a i bemoylpyiTole) The curve which graphically represents the manner with which 
me min. time of anesthesia of pyrryl ketones vanes with varying concns of the drugs is 
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an arc of an hyperbola, represented by the equation y a + (6/*) (0. where y *= min. 
tune, r ■ concns., a and b are coasts. When y = 0. x = b/a, that is, for zero time, the 
curve intersects the axis of x at a concn equal to — b/a For concns equal to or greater 
than this, anesthesia is almost immediate. From the intersection at x, the curve nses 
with varying rapidity as indicated by the numerical value of the const a (acetylpyrrole 
— 58 8, propsonyl and butyryl — 1) For values of y between GO and 140 mm the 
relation between the concns ;s a const and the conclusion is that the anesthetic activity 
of the acetyl-, propionjl-, butyryl and benzoyl pyrrole increases as 1 10 110 250 
Referred to cocaine, the activity of the acetyl and propionyl denvs- is less, while that 
of the butyryl and benzoyl denvs. is 8 times greater Cocaine and cocaine substitutes 
(cocaine, stovaine, alypine. novocaine. eucame B and tutocame HCI) The curves for 
the min time for these drugs resemble those of the pyrryl hetones Cocaine gives values 
corresponding to equation (1), novocaine to xy *= b, and the others to y *= b/(x — a) It 
was observed that the ratio alyptne/cocauie, tutocaine/cocaine stovaine 'cocain» and 
eucaine/cocaine is const, only for very high values of min time (150-200 min.) while for 
novocatne/cocame it is 60-150 min For lower values of min time (10 30, 60 min ), 
different numerical values are obtained Conclusion" The activity of the local anes- 
thetics used, tested by the method described, is less than that of cocaine Tor brief 
intervals of anesthesia, alypine has just slightly less, tutocame and stovaine has 2/3-3/4, 
eucaine 1/2 and novocaine 1/20-1 /SO the activity of cocaine I’cter MasVCCT 

Chloroform narcosis and radon. P Mascherpa. Boll soc « tal btol sper 5, 
1167-72(1930) — White mice narcotized with CHClj and kept in an atm rich in Ra 
emanations showed more rapidly phenomena of excitation and the narcosis intervened 
more quickly than m the control mice that were also narcotized but kept in ordinary air 
Also on awakening, the ra deactivated animals required a longer time to reestablish 
normal functions than the controls Peter Masucci 

Uroselectan in pyelography. Joan Salle r a r. Semana mid (Buenos Aires) 
1991, I. 570-1 —Uroselectan was given intravenously In most cases satisfactory 
results could not be obtained A E Meyer 

Irradiated ergosterol in the treatment of tuberculosis. F. Meerssemav and G 
Tricault. Semana mil (Buenos Aires) 1931, 1, 595-G — In 11 human cases, improve- 
ment was observed Tuberculous guinea pigs treated with irradiated ergosterol hv ed 
longer than the controls, and the lesions were found to be less severe A E Meyer 
The treatment of asthma with sulfarsenol. Ffcux J Liceaga. Semana mid 
(Buenos Aires) 1911, I, 636-51 — Clinical cases of successful treatment are reported. 

A. E Meyer 

Clinical investigabons into the effect of intravenous injections of insulin. V. 
The action of adrenaline on the stomach secretion. Kaj Roholtl Acta med. scand. 
74, 359-69(1931), cf. C A. 25, 353 — It was found tb3t injections of insulin stimulate 
gastric secretion and that this stimulation was really an adrenaline effect. However, 
adrenaline injections have no effect upon the secretion of the fasting stomach. 

S Morgous 

The effect of colloids on histamine acbon. Behrend Behrens. Biochem. Z. 
231, 92-4(1931) — Small amts of kaolin or talcum do not affect the acbon of histamine 
but large amts, may cause inhibibon S Morgulis 

The fate of pareuterally administered sulfur. R Meyer-Bisch and F. Tecuner. 
Biochem Z 231, 110-2(1931) — No changes either in the water content or in the hydro- 
lyzable and total S of the liver have been found in rabbits receiving S parenterally 
The changes in S metabolism must therefore be attributed to processes occurring m 
more peripheral organs, such as cartilage skin, etc. S. Morgous 

Influence of insulin on blood and organ lipoids. Irvine H Page , L. Pasternak 
and Marie 1. Burt Biochem Z 231, 113-22(1931) — The most pronounced effect of 
insulin is manifested in the phosphatide content of serum, which diminishes 30%. The 
cholesterol contents of the blood, kidney and brain are higher than those in the non-insuli- 
nized controls. The aliphatic acid contents of brain, blood and serum seem to HiminTcVi 
nnder insulin, but the I, nos of the acids increase in some (brain, liver) and decreases in 
otherbssues (blood, senun) S. Morgous 

The relabve toxicibes of some organic salts of tnethyl lead hydroxide. Henry 
Giulan and O. M Grcbzit. J. Pharmacol 41, 1—4(1931) —The m 1. d- intraven- 
ously to rats, and the m 1 d for the first 3 intramuscularly to rabbits are given for the 
following: tnethyl lead salicylate, tnethyl lead phenyl acetate, triethyl lead furoate 
tnethyl lead p-toluenesulfonate. tnethyl lead p-aminobenzoate, tnethyl lead furyl- 
acrylate. All the compds. were extremely irritating and produced nervous symptoms. 

C. Ribcel 
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Notes on the importance of exact preparation of tincture of digitalis and on the 
number of pigeons in the pig eon -emesis method. P. J. llANZLrr, A fi Stocxtov 
and S S Dams J. Pharmacol 41, 5-10(1931) —The mm emetic dose (m em d ) 
of digitalis tincture varied with the length of time allowed for extn of the digitalis 
leaves The practicability of using as the m cm d that amt. causing emesis in 2 
out of 3 pigeoas is confirmed by detns on larger groups RipGEL 

Some clinical actions and therapeutic uses of racemic synephrme. A B Stock- 
ton. P T Pace and M I.. Tainter J. Pharmacol 41, 11-20(1031) —Racemic 
synephrme raised the blcxxf pressure in patients when 02 g intramuscularly or 0 05 g 
intravenously was given the nse being from 25 to 30 ram Ilg, and lasting /, to 1 hr 
U was ineflective in asthma, and did not prolong the action of procaine m local anes- 
thesia Applied to the nasal mucous membrane it produced shrinkage of the mucosa 
without irritation, engorgement or swelling Solns of aynephnne are Stable and could 
be sterilized by heat. C Ricgel 

The effect of mechanical constriction of the hepatic veins upon the anticoagulant 
action of Witte’s peptone. Elizabeth Cranston and O R Caolet J. rharmaeol 
41, 6 5- 70(1931) — Constriction of the hepatic veins previous fo injection of the peptone 
produced a delay in the appearance and a reduction in the intensity of its anticoagulant 
action, and a less marked reduction in platelet count. C Ribcel 

Apomorphine tolerance and its relationship to morphine tolerance. Trank Co 
T tn J. Pharmacol 41, 71-82(1931) —Dogs habituated to apomorphine develop a 
tolerance to its emetic action, but not to its other eflects Dogs tolerant to apomorphine 
are tolerant to the emetic action of morphine, and vice versa There is no cross tolerance 
as regards other effects Neither morphine- nor apomorphine-tolerant animals are 
tolerant to the emetic action of pilocarpine C. Rjecel 

Glycogen storage in the white rat when fed the roots of Arctium lappa. John 
C. Kranti, Jr, and C. Jelleff Carr J Pharmacol 41, 83-7(1931)— Glycogen 
storage in the liver was increased in rats fed the roots or the carbohydrate prepd from 
them, over that in rats fed only on a basal diet of cacao butter C, Rjecel 

The influence of insulin on the formed blood elements, on the sedimentation rate 
of the erythrocytes, and on the bleeding and coagulation time. Gicuo Leoa. Arch 
farmacol sper 51, 1-23(1030) — In the blood of the diabetic there exists in general a 
diminution of hemoglobin and red cells, a slight and inconst, increase m leucocytes and 
bleeding time, and an almost const increase in coagulation time and sedimentation rate 
The graver the condition of the diabetic is, the more marked are these changes, though 
they are not directly related to the degree of gluctmia Dietetic treatment resulting in 
an improvement of the general condition of the patient causes an m crease in erythrocytes 
and hemoglobin, but it does not influence the leucocyte formula, coagulation time, 
bleeding time and sedimentation rate. Insulin treatment resulting in a notable im- 
provement of the general condition of the patient has a remarkable influence on the 
factors under examn , since coagulation time, bleeding time, sedimentation rate and no 
of formed blood elements returned rapidly and almost constantly toward physiol 
conditions G ScnwoCR 

The behavior of experimental glucemia in eases of diabetes raellitus treated with 
insulin. GiulioLeca Arch farmacol sper 51, 33-t0(l!»30) —When 20 g of glucose 
in 200 cc. water was given to healthy persons, the blood sugar, which was detd. every 
30 nun for 3 hrs , rose to a max during the 1st hr after ingestion of the glucose Then 
it decreased and finally readied values below the normal level When the same test 
was earned out in diabetics, the nse in blood sugar was much greater, the values re- 
mained at an elevated level for a considerably longer penod, the decrease was much 
slower, and the onginal level was not reached at the end of the 3rd hr The grave 
cases presented the strongest deviations from the normal curve The more a case 
improved under i n s uli n treatment, the more closely the glucemic curve approached the 
normal type Tie improvement in the condition of the patient is due to the improved 
functioning of the pancreas brought about under the influence of insulin Thus the test 
described may serve as a method of detg the functional ability of the pancreas with 
respect to its internal secretion G Sarwocit 

Is eodeme without influence on the blood pressure? Luigi Scremtv Arch, 
farmacol sper 51, 97-110(1930); cf C. A 24,4648 — Intravenous injections of small 
doses of codeine caused an increase in blood pressure in rabbits and guinea pigs In the 
t " e blood pressure was raised by very small doses of codeine , somewhat larger doses, 
which, however, were still far below the mm convulsive dose, caused a considerable 
decrease in blood pressure G Scrwocu 

The action of photodynamic substances on the carbohydrate metabolism. IL 
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Gaijrielb Monavti Rio Arch, farmacol. spcr. 51, 111-21(1030). — In an earlier study 
M had investigated the influence of trypaflavine on the blood sugar of rabbits In this 
work its ciTcct on the blood sugar of dogs was studied Intravenous doses of 5 rag per 
kg were without cflcct on the blood sugar Ten rag caused a pronouneed hyper- 
glticcmia. while -10 mg caused h> pogluccmia after about 7 hrs Trypaflavine is quite 
toxic for dogs, and therefore the 41) mg dose was given in single doses of 10 mg each at 
intervals of 1 hr This method of subdividing the dose is proliablv the reason why the 
hypogluecmia was preceded bj n hyperglucemia The symptoms of hypogtucemia 
consisting of generalized tremors and sometimes convulsions disappeared after glucose 
injection, but the animal remaim <1 in poor condition because of the intoxication caused by 
the trypaflavine When rabbits injected with 20 mg trjpaflavine per kg were irradi 
ated by ultra violet rajs tbe h> perglucemia produced in them was much more intense 
than when the> were kept in the dark after mjiction of the same dose Other expts 
were concerned with the influx nee of nntiphotodynamic substances injected simul 
taneously with or after, tlu administration of trypaflavine When small doses of 
resorcinol totalling about 0 S g were injects d into dogs, which a few hrs previously had 
received sufficiently large doses of trypaflavine. tlu h> perglucemia developed normally, 
but the onset of hy pogluccmia was greatly retarded When the resorcinol was injected 
at the liegltintng of the evpt . the onset of hyperglucemia was retarded Tosin injected 
su lieu taneously or intravenously did not alter the blood sugar of normal rabbits The 
hyperglucemia induced in rabbits by adrenaline or subcutaneous injection of glucose was 
intensiticd after rosin administration On the other hand, the hypogluecmia producing 
effect of insulin was attenuated by rosin Of some other ncndinc denvs studied, acri- 
dine orange and, to n slight extent, flavicid arc capable of producing hyperglucemia 
Itivanol was without eflict Inconst ri suits wen obtained with acridine yellow and 
ncndinc red G Sciiwocii 

Changes tn the osmotic pressure of the organs after intravenous injection of urea 
Luigi Scar MIN Arch farmacol sper Si, 12*» 14(1030), cf Mcssmi C A 24, 057 — 
The expts were carried out on h rabbits to which quantities of urea varying from 2 in 
to OS') g per kg were slowly admtmstcnd b> intravenous injection of a 13% soln. 
The animals w ere bled tn death «0 sec after the injection w as completed and the osmotic 
pressure of the blood serum and various organs was detd b> the crjoscopic method 
In normal rabbits A rises in the organs examd in the following order serum, brain, 
muscle, heart, kidney, liver In the cxptl animals A generally increased with increasing 
doses of urea 1 or a certain dose, senim always showed the lowest values, slightly 
higher values were found in the brain, while muscle and liver gave the highest figures 
However, the relativ e increase was greatest in the scrum and was smallest in the kidney 
and liver The results obtained are discussed in connection with the pathogenesis of 
uremia, but no definite conclusions are drawn G Scuwoat 

Influence of some carbohydrates on the toxicity of potassium cyanide. P Morptti 
and G Miscouvo Arch farmacol xpe* 51, 135-10(1030) — Mixts of 4% KCN soln 
and glucose soln (1 0-30%) w ere allow cd to stand at 37 * for 24 hrs When such mixts. in 
quantities corresponding to 2. 4, and 10 times the m 1 d of KCN were injected mtra 
muscularlj into pigeons, the animals remained alive and well It is caled from the 
quantities of glucose added that 1 g KCN is neutralized in ittro by 15 g glucose or less 
After a certain period of time the KCN-glucosc solnx assume n distinctly nmmoniacal 
odor howcv cr, the reactions of Wortmann and Pagenstcchcr SchOnbcin remain post 
live ^ In attempting to hydroljze the glucose in the glucosc-KCN complex it raixt of 
KCN and glucose soln was treated with yeast After the treatment the mixt. does not 
reduce 1 ehling soln , which shows that KCN, after combining with glucose, has lost its 
.antienzymie properties, however, its toxicity was not restored Similar expts. in 
which glucose was replaced by other cnrbohj drates showed that fructose, galactose, 
mannose and lactose also neutralized KCN. while dextrin, sucrose and gum arabic did 
not Starch was only very slightly effective as a neutralizing agent. G Scnwocit 
The action of yohimbine on the blood pressure and the reversal of the blood- 
pressure action of adrenaline and adrenalone by yohimbine. Masasiii Yamauchi. 
Okayama Igakkat-Zasshi 40, 1220, Chrm Zrntr 1929, II, 3020 —Small doses of y ohim- 
bine cause an increase in blood pressure by exciting the vascular muscle itself The blood- 
pressure reducing effect of larger doses of yohimbine seems to be due to the ability of the 
poison to rvndir the sympathetic fillers insensitive for the adrenaline, which always 
circulates in the organism, therefore only the action ot adrenaline on the vasodilators 
becomes manifest, which then surpasses the exciting action of y ohimbine on the vascular 
muscle By n previous treatment with v ohimbine the action of adrenalone is inhibited 
more strongly than that of adrenaline q Sciiwocii 
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Reversible coagulation ia living tissue. I Wilder D Bancroft and J. E 
Rotilkr Jr. Proc A'ali Acad Set. 17, 105-11(1931) —Anesthesia and anaphylactic 
shock are due to the reversible coagulation of protein In certain nerve colloids In- 
travenous injection of n 10% NaCNS soln . which pep tires protein, hastens the return of 
consciousness of rabbits under ether, amytal or morphine anesthesia and prevents death 
from stnehnme or histamine It prevented anaphylactic shock in rabbits sensitized by 
subcutaneous injection of egg white sol KCNS cannot be used because of its high 
toxicity h S SbarLB 

The influence of insulin and adrenaline on the sugar content of the spinal fluid. 
T LuicAcs. Magyar Orton Archtnm 30, 501-7(1030) —The sugar of the spinal fluid 
is decreased after the injection of insulin Decrease in blood sugar sets in sooner than 
that m spinal fluid Preceding the decrease in the sugar of the spinal fluid a tamporary 
increase takes place, this is not true for blood sugar Adrenaline raises the sugar in the 
spinal fluid and also in the blood, however, the increase in blood sugar takes place first 

II Tauber 

The action of histamine on human blood vessels. J PocAny. Magyar Orton 
Archttum 32, 61—6C1031) — 0 001-0 002 mg of histamine intravenously injected into 
the human vein causes a rise in venous pressure, which sets in immediately after injection 
hut only in veins aflected first by adrenaline 0 01-0 02 mg histamine also raises 
venous pressure The rise sets in after 25-60 sec. and is manifested by accompanied 
warmth This can be eliminated if the vein is shut oil jd the capillary region 

H Tauber 

The action of histamine on human adrenaline sensibility. J PogAny and G 
Pilau Magyar Orton Archtcutn 32, 57-61(1931) — The adrenaline sensibility is 
increased considerably 30-50 mm. after subcutaneous injection of small doses (0 005- 
0 01 mg per body wt.) of histamine. This eflect is attributed partly to the dilatation of 
peripheric small vessels and partly to the characteristic histamine distribution in the 
blood II Tauber 

Induction of lymphocytosis and lymphatic hyperplasia by means of parenterally 
administered protein. Bruce K Wiseman J Ex pit Mrd 53, 499-510(1931) — 
In this study 2 animals received chick "embryonic ext." mtrapentoneally. 2 intraven- 
ously and 1 subcutaneously, 2 received egg albumin intravenously and 1 subcutane 
ously, 1 received normal horse serum intravenously and 1 received normal salt in- 
travenously, each injection earned approx 50 mg of protein in CO cc normal salt sola. 
The injections caused an increase of lymphocytes in the peripheral blood varying from 
23 to 139% It seems probable that the degree of response is conditioned upon the 
type of protein used At autopsy the lymph nodes and spleen showed hyperplastic 
changes The thymus did not participate in the hyperplasia C. J West 

I— ZOOLOGY 


The oxidation-reduction potential in slugs (Agnolinuu agresbs). Eugene Aubbl 
and Robert Lfcvy Compt rend soc btol 105, 358-9(1930) — Oxidation reduction 
indicators were injected into living slugs The oxidation reduction potential figures for 
slugs were identical with those formerly obtained for caterpillars The physioL m in 
aerobiosis is about 20, in anaerobiosis, it is lowered to a limit between 5 and 6 

B C. Brunstettbr 

The action of placenta on the metamorphosis and on the development of the smooth 
muscles w tadpoles G Ganfini Boll soc ,tal btol sptr 5, 949-53(1930).— The 
larvae of Bufo tulgarts were fed with raw beef, raw and cooked human placenta, aq ext 
of placenta and planktons Raw cooked or exts of human placenta contained sub 
stances which accelerated the development and metamorphosis of tadpoles and activated 
the development of the smooth muscles The amt. of these substances was, however, 
greatest m the beef _ Peter MasuCCI 

The importance of argmine-phosphonc acid in the metabolism of the reacting 
crustacean muscle Ewar Lumjsgaard Btockem Z 230, 10-8(1931) — The 
metabolism of the reacting crustacean muscle is altered exactly like that of the frog 
muscle when its lactic acid production is stopped by poisoning with CHjICOOH. where- 
by the argunne-HjPO, of the crustacean muscle behaves just as the creatine-H,POi of 
the frog muscle It is therefore concluded that the hydrolysis of either arginine- or of 
creatine H,P0» must be considered as a source of energy The crustacean muscle is very 
much less sensitive to CH,ICOiH than is frog muscle & Morculis 

Hydrogen-ion concentration in a unicellular body. S Date Compt rend. soc. 
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biol 106, 80-03(1031) —The /*n of the protoplasm of Amoeba preteus In the culture (fa 
- 8 0) is G 4 to 7 3 (it is more acid during movement than during repose), the fa of the 
nucleus is a little higher than that of the protoplasm When the extenor fa vanes from 
5 to 0, it docs not greatly influence the interior fa Alrert L Rawlins 

A radioactive indicator method for estimating the solubility of acid lead arsenate 
within the alimentary tract ot the silkworm. P C Campbell ani> Charles Lusrss 
J Eton Entomol 24, 88-04(1031) — Tins study desenbes the use of a radioactive 
indicator method for the detn of the amt of Pb evacuated by the silk worm {/Jomi^r 
men) after being fed known dosages of PbllAsO, and I‘b,(PbOH)(AsO,)i HjO An ar- 
senate of Th R. a radioactive isotore of Pb, is mixed with known quantities of I’b ar 
senate The mlxt is then fell to an insect The Th R accompanies the Pb wherever it 
goes in the hotly and the ratio of Tli R to Pb will remain the same as in the original 
mixt regnrdless of the reactions into which the arsenate may enter The prepn which 
was fed to the insect was tested tn an electroscope to obtain the quantity of Pb present 
The ash of the excrement was similarly testrd and from this information the quantity of 
Pb, and therefore of the Pb arsenate evacuated, was obtained Results Atleast25%of 
n moderately lethal do«c of PbHAsO* (0 12 mg per g body wt ) passes into soln Within 
the intestine during the survivat period liasic lend arsenate was much less sol 
within the intestine C H Richardson 

The catalase content of the Colorado potato beetle during metamorphosis David 
T rjMt J A^r Research 41 , 091-8(1930) — The variation in the activity of catalase 
during the metamorphosis of the Colorado potato beetle, beginning with the mature 
larva, was ascertained by making dally detns o! the quantity ol O, per g of tissue 
evolved from 11,0, by the action of catalase during prcptipal and pupal development 
Analysis of the resulting data indicated a reduction in catalase of 10% on the first day of 
histolysis and 10% on the second, followed on the third dav of histolysis by an incrensi 
which, when the pupa was formed, reached the max of b% above that of the mature 
larva The decline in content of cntnlasc during pupal development was continuous 
thereafter until a reduction of 51% below that of the mature larva was reached with the 
formation of the adult The curves obtained for catalase content and those previously 
repotted for O, consumption and excretion of CO, (C A 10 , 2530) were similar for the 
prepupnl period of histolysis During pupal development, however, the catalase curve 
declined rapidly whereas the curves for O, and CO, followed the usual growth curve 

W II. Ross 

Phosphorus distribution, sugar and hemoglobin la the blood of fish, eels and 
turtles. C M McCay J Bwl Chem 90, 407-505(1011) —The distribution of P 
m blood fractionated by Youngburg's method (C A 25, 1857) was detd by a modifica- 
tion of the method of Kuttner and Cohen (C. /t. 22, GOG); UClO»was used in place of 11,0, 
for the oxidation The total P In J00 cc. whole blood of pike is 87 mg . carp 02 mg , 
bullhead 77 mg , Chelydra serpentina 40 mg , compared with beef blood 22 0 mg. Fig- 
ures for the P distribution, blood sugar and I> ore given During spawning the hemo- 
globin and reducing sugar In the blood of lamprey eels decreases while the total P Is 
unchanged K V Thimann 

Physicochemical properties of crocodile blood. D II. Dill and If T. Edwards 
J.Biot Chem 00, 515-30(1031) — Theconcn of protein In the scrum and of hemoglobin 
in the blood of crocodiles is lower than In man The buffer value of the blood is also 
much less, although that of the serum protein Itself Is higher than in man The change 
in strength of acidity on oxygenating crocodile hemoglobin is twice as great as in human 
blood, nnd correspondingly the effect of fa change on the O, nffmity is twice as great. 
The content and distribution of water, Na, K, Ca, Mg. Cl. IICO,, phosphates, lactate 
and protemate in the plasma and cells were also detd K V. Thimann 

ol Jnof e aDic sa,M 0fI photic orientation In AHofobophora foetida (Sav.). 
VI. Magnesium sulfate, nitrate and chloride. Tkitaro Nomura and Shinryo 
Ohpuchi Science Repts Tthokulmp Uni v J4], 5, (U>'.)-S1(1030) — A large no of data 
are given to show that immersion of the worm in solns of MgSO,, MgCI, and Mg (NO,), 
alters the degree of orientation to light The forw ard crawling mechanism in the brain 
nnd ventral nerve cord is also affected The effects nre complex K V. ThihaNN 
* °( ,,s 5 l oa Pojphyri 1 ' from the integument of the earthworm Allolobophora 

foetida (Sav.). Svtaro KoiiaYashi Science Repts Tdhoku Imp. Untv. 14), 5, 7G3-78 
(1030) —The worms were extd with 20% HCJ ole , centrifuged, the filtrate was neutral- 
Kt «?- TheweU-washed ext w ns treated first w ith glacial IIOAc, then 
‘ J 1 £ Et .° 1 ?“£ b VT*- washed and cvn P d . the whole operation 

being earned out in the dark, A yield of 1.5 g was obtained from 2 kg. worms. The 
sprctntm of the porphyrin In 20% HC1 ale slowly fades on illumination, but In 25% 
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1 1CI in ale AmOH, TbO or 6% HOAc ale., the 4 bands move slightly toward the violet 
and 2 new liandi appear in the red at XM9 and G7 (Vm With the appearance of the new 
> ands ») c intensities of the others decreases The spectrum agrees approx with that 
r ,» by richer am! Fchaumxon f C A 17, W), and is entirely different from that of 
hematoporphynn The changes occur srry rapidly and support the mcw that these 
pigments of the cn throe) tes arc pbotodynamically sensitive k.V ThiMann 

Analysis of the proteolytic enrymeJ of Maja xquinaiJo by the adsorption method. 
J I \iA\sr>m TIek Pmi Aeod At Amsterdam 33, 85^—70(1939) — The cat. of the 
small intestine contains a protease, carboxyrolypeptrda-sc, ammopolypeptidase and 
ill peptidase The pu optimum of the protease of the raw ext is 5 II on casein and C 1 on 
j, Uun. whil* that of the purified protease is 7 1 and 8 1 The raw est is not activated by 
JJCN, ll»S or emerokinase. while the purified ext is activated by the latter Separation 
the enzymes was achici ed by differential adsorption on kaolin and on fuller' s earth 
The protease was punfird by repeated adsorption on be(OH)i 3 J WltXAVAV 


12-FOODS 


» c BUANCX AST) It A LETTER 

Chemical and physical methods in the examination of food prodarts. Egcbrt. 
Pham Pnttt tl in prakt Heft 1931, 20-1 —An address it given which dealt with 
some of the more recent methods W O B. 

International agreement for the unification of the presentation of analytical results 
on foodstuffs for man and animals A-o*r Ann fait 24, CO— TSf 10TI) — Final text of 
the International agreement for the unification of the presentation of analytical results 
established as a result of the International conference held in Pam on May 13. 1920, by 
which a unanimous decision was reached A PArrsEAU Couture 

Determination of water in foods, condiments, etc. 11 Blbye* and W. Braun. 
X anal Chem S3, 24l-fiS(1931) — Hater may be detd («) by thermic expulsion and 
weighing the residue, (i) by distn with a high boiling liquid which is immiscible with 
water and measuring the sol of water in the distillate, (c) by treatment with CaC* and 
measuring the \ ol of C»! fi formed and (d) by detn of the dielec. const- These met hois 
art discussed, and a no of typical food ingredients and food products were examd com- 
paratively Conclusion There is no one method which is always preferable, but prelum 
nary tests wall 'how which particular method is best for a giseu material W. T. IL 
Biochemical data on wheat harvested at the experiment station of Borden are. 
Carlos AL8iKATr Per Jaetdlid cienc quim (Urtic la Plata) 7, I*t- 2, 53-7(1030) — 
Analysis of wheat in the processes of grinding and baking led to the development of an 
index designated as the "value of utilization ' Any wheat having a utilization value of 
95 or above is considered suitable Before discarding a wheat variety because of its low 
utilization value agronomical and ecological expts should be made with a new to a 
possible increase in the utilization laltie So cotidcisions are drawn with regard to 
bread mating qualities and the diastatte properties of the wheat bcouse of the insuffi- 
cient no of eipts performed B S Leyive 

Artificial refrigeration in null industries and its influence on the quality of flours. 
S GomCri Slaty or Sternot EptUsze^Ut Rotfonye 64, 387-92(1930) —The heat of the 
rollers has a bad influence cm the chem and phys properties of flours Tlours ground on 
cooled rollers contained about 0 5% more moisture and had their water-absorbing ca- 
pacities increased by 1-2 cc for 100 g ol flour Bread baked from such flours had a 
'omewhat greater vol and was more homogeneous The glutenin content of flour did 
not change, but its quality changed because of its increased moisture content- Intensive 
refrigeration during rolling prevents evapn. of moisture from wheat, formation of pulpy 
knots in the flour and eventual fermentation. The flour yield of wheat ground under 
cooled raBmincrfased, szorr peel parades are zscre easily sepd. /roar starch sad aletiron 
particles when the moisture content is higher S S de FtvAl-Y 

w ? tJ ' o! , cf a =? orted flours. Jos. Kcu as Chem Ltstj 25, 53-9 
U931) —The methods lor analyzing flours suspected of chem. treatment are described, 
bp methods for Ji oxides. Cl, peroxides, bromates and todates are given. F. Xf 

of the acidity in baking. E EuovanoL.Ei.iov Chem IVeekblad 
? 8 ’ 103-5(1931) —Twenty five g wheat flour extd with 500 cc. water contg 50 mg. 
tartaric acid gave an ext. (I) of pa 5 9 and with a diastatic adinty more than twice as 
an ert. of the same flour made with water alone (p* 6 6) 
Adjusting the Ph of I with alfcah to 6 6 did not change the diastatw activity o! this ext. 



By extn. in the presence of tartanc acid the dkstasc is apparently either extd in larger 
quantity or changes to a more active form. F. de Lreuw 

New method for determining the swelling capacity of bread. L karacsonyi 
Magyar Chem Folyiiral 36, 59-61(1930) — Detn with a viscometer is made as follows 
Cut up and moisten 10 g bread crumbs After 6 mm press through a sieve 10 cm. in 
diam covered with Dufour’s silk Dil the pulp with water to 100 g with an exactness 
of 0 01 g Pour the homogeneous pulp into an Ostwald s iscoineter (Luers and Ostwald, 
C A 14, 1167) in a 20° thermostat, mix with on air current and measure the time 
required for flowing within 0 2 sec. Calc, the av of 4-5 measurements The results 
were well reproducible in the case of wheat breads Detns can be made in 30-40 min 
ns compared with the 24 his of the sedimentation method according to Katz 

S S DE FinAly 

The distribution of electrolytes w milk and in the dialyzate. Alessandro Rossi 
Poll sot itol biol i ptr 5, 1060-3(1930), cf C A 24, 5359 —Milk, 20 cc. samples in 
collodion sacs, was dialyzed against 25 cc of distd HjO When osmotic equil was 
reached, samples from the inside and outside of the sacs were analyzed for Ca. K and P 
The results are giien tn tabular form Conclusion the K in the bound form is rather 
labile and is dependent on the concn of the diffusible fraction Peter Masucci 

Dialysis of milk. I. Micmo Saito J Agr Chtm Soc Japan 6, 1087-92 
(1930) — Milk was dialyzed for 5 hrs The outer soln w as evapd under diminished 
pressure The ppt thus obtained was a mixt of phosphates and Ca salts In the 
filtrate lactose and lactic acid were found A substance giving no biuret reaction but 
giving the nmhydnn reaction was found Boiled milk was also dialyzed The dialyz- 
abte N substances increased markedly, owing to the production of NIT, by the heating 

Y Kitiara 

Does filtered milk keep longer? K Vas. Ktsirlet Kltleminyeb 32, 342-55 
(1929), Chtmie 6 1 Industrie 25, 453(1931) —Filtration removes the coarser impurities 
but facilitates the dispersion of bacteria throughout the mass of the liquid, favoring 
more rapid decnmpn of the milk Of ten samples, in 1 the result was dearly unfavor- 
able, in 3 no difference was noted, in the remaining 0 there was a retardation (up to 1 1 
hrs ) in the rate of coagulation It would appear that filtration is efficacious only if it is 
carried out immediately after milking, before the bacteria originally adherent to the 
larger particles of fecal matter and dirt have become distributed through the milk. 

A Papin EAU-C ouTtiRB 

The distribution of phosphorus in cow milk and a scheme for the separation of 
phosphatides. Rinjiro Sasaki Bull Agr Chem Soc Japan 6, 62-61(1930) — Milk 
powder, dried by the Buflovak drum drier below 70°, was used The greater part of 
the phosphatides w as more easily sol in warm ale. or warm acetone than m ether. The 
existence of much P m the phosphatide fraction has been proved Y. Ritiaka 

Commercial sour cream. F. J Doan. Creamery and Milk Plant Monthly 20, No 
2, 21-2(1931) — A method of mfg com sour cream is giien Before the starter is 
added, the cream is pasteurized for 30 min at ISO'F, Pasteurization at the high temp 
yields a cream which will increase in acidity more rapidly during ripening and which 
w ill reach max viscosity in a shorter time Homogenization of the cream after pasteur- 
uing is desirable, as the sour cream produced from homogenized cream will be thicker in 
body and smoother in texture than sour cream produced from unhomogenized cream 
Increased body of the sour cream may also be obtained by using cream of higher fat 
content, by adding solids in the form of plain condensed milk, by the use of gelatin and 
by the use of rennet The cream is caused to sour by the addn of 1-2% of lactic starter. 
The souring is allowed to proceed at 70®F. until 0 6 to 0 65% acid (as lactic) has de- 
x eloped, whereupon the cream is cooled and bottled A. H. Johnson 

The basic viscosity of ice cream mix. J C Hening Ice Cream Trade J. 27, No 
2, 41-5, J. Dairy Sci 14, &4-02(1931) — Mech agitation of ice cream mixes reduces 
their viscosity by a partial splitting of fat clumps. The viscosity of mechanically 
agitated ice cream mixes may be further reduced by passing them through the homogen- 
izer at low pressures Different conditions of agitation may vary in their effectiveness 
in splitting fat dumps and introduce a variable factor in the magnitude of the basic 
viscosity. The term basic viscosity, as now used for ice cream mixes, denotes a value 
secured under specified conditions and not a correct mm value from the viewpoint of its 
being the lowest possible viscosity in the absence of fat dusters A H Johnson 
the egg co “tent of egg pastes. O. Szakacs. KisSrlet KSdemlnyet 
Ch t m i e & tnd “ slr,e 2 b 309(1931) —Digest 2 g of paste with 100 cc 
1 d J J c for 1 t ~ akaiE at 15 115111 intervals; let stand 30 min ; to 70 cc. of dear 
soln add 5 cc of 5% 0 naphthosulfonic acid, coagulate cm a water bath at 90® cool 
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without shaking and centrifuge The egg content » obtained by comparing the coagti- 
luni obtained with that of a blank detn A* the results are very coast-, a graduated 
tube may be u'-ed instead of comparison with a blank. A I --C- 

Hawaiian honey. Jar. Ssoboda. Chm Lilly 24, 402-3(1030 ) — Hawaiian honey 
imported into Czechoslovakia during 1027 had a powerful aroma and a saline taste. 
A complete analysis is given The salty taste was due to a high ash content (0 47- 
08S%) in which the NaCi (003-009%) and KC1 (019-0.29%) predominated 

Frank Maarsn 

Note on the minnfsctnre and analysis of chocolates. Raoul Lecoq Ann fals 
24, 11-22. 96-191(1931) See C. A 2$, 153, 1295 A Pakvead Cwtcw 

Refrigeration an essential in candy manufacture. Tatsrr* Clarke EejngrraS- 
tnt Ent 20, 219-22(1930) — C- outlines the manner in which temp control has been 
applied to the candy industry The temp of the chocolate mix dets the viscosity of 
the mix and other properties assoed with viscosity. The proper rate of cooling of 
chocolate candy makes it possible to prevent "graying” or dulling Also the rate of 
cooling of su gar candies enables one to control the type of crystal. and to obtain the type 
of crystal desired. Dry rooms are maintained by removing excess moisture from the 
atm. by cold water or bnne circulating m pipes Maintenance of proper temp and 
hunuditr makes it possible to store candy for 6 m orths to 1 year without deterioration. 

A II Jotrssov 

The disappearance of ozone in cold-storage rooms. A* nit a W. Twill. Re- 
Jnteraunt Eng 20, 35S-CO(1930) —Under practical conditions the rate of decompn of 
0« follows the equation /or monomolrciilar reactions U itb an initial crmcn. of 1 port of 
Oi per million by voJ the absorption in one half hr by the several food products studied 
was eggs 0 03 p p m.. fre*h apples 0.33 p p m.. apples pres lously exposed to Oi 000 
p p m , fresh meat 0.3S p p m . meat previously exposed to O, 0.20 p P m. and dull 
Berner OS! I ppm AJ! Johnson' 

A new method for the prevention of mold on marmalades, jellies, fruit pastes, etc. 
Rudolf Rita. Konscrm InJ 1931, 171-3 —After jollification has begun, but before 
complete cooling, the surface of the product is coated with a thin lit tr of pectin soln. 
The pectin sola, dries to a glare which prevents mold growth. Alter complete cooling 
the container is sealed. Fean ns F. Gtirmns 

Blue and green molds of oranges G B Tindalb anu S Fisn J Dtp! Ac- 
Victoria 29, 101-1(1931) — The atm of the packing shed ar d the du*t cm the grader are 
the important sources of injection of oranges with bine and green molds Both mold* 
may spread to sound fruit by contact. The optimum temp for irfection with both 
types of mold is 70-78* F With shallow inoculations development of the molds is 
completely controlled by keeping the fruit at 94*F for 5 da vs. Oranges, however, will 
not stand a temp of £M*F for more than 4 days without developing a bitter flavor 
Storage of the fruit at 94*F for 3 days, which gives about 90% control of the molds, is 
recommended. K. D Jacob 

Organic solvents for aiding the removal of spray residne from waxy or oil-covered 
fruit Jh L. Rosznsov J bcon Enlomci 2i, 1 1 9-25 ,'l 931) — The removal of spray 
residua from apples which have been sprayed with petroleum oils, or which are covered 
with an excessive wax formation, is difficult The addn. of certain org solvents (ale.. 
CJ1 «(CHi)iCO, kerosene) to the HC1 washing soln renders removal of the residue most 
effective. Kerosene appears to be the most practicable /or this purpose C H R. 

A simple test for sulfur dioxide content of dried apricots. W. R. Jewell. /. 
Dept Agr 1 atotw 29, 90-1(1931) — Add 500 et of water to 2 co_ of the tnroced simple 
contained in a stoppered bottle and shake thoroughly every 10 min for 2 fcrs Add a 
teaspoon/ul of starch sola , prepd by boiling a tearpoonhil of starch with 2 cups of water, 
and 18 cc. of 0 1 N I soln , and shake vigorously for 15 sec. If the dark blue color per- 
sists at the end of this period, the sample contains less than 14 grains of SOi per lb. of 
fruit. A gray or apneot color indicates the presence of larger amts, of SO, If a green 
color develops, the test should be repeated with the addn. of a larger amt. of starch sola. 
The method is designed for rough testing at the packing «hed K. D Jacob 

The supposed relation between the pH value and aad taste of aqueous solutions, 
particularly wines. P Cwscl Ann thim. eppheota 20, 565-83(1930) —Although 
there is undoubtedly a relation between the pa value of a wiae and its Bad taste, other 
factoremflueuce this taste markedly, such as sugar. EtOII. glycerol, salts, tannins, 
eta. The undissocd org and radicals also affect this taste, as the addn. of org acids 
affects the aad taste noticeably, while it only affects the pa value slightly Diln. of 
sotix wines with water does not affect the pa value much, but zt greatly changes the 
mtc - A W Conti eri 
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Refrigeration and the fishing industry (Finn) 13. Electricity m modern dairy 
plants (Dreux. Brunner) 4. Isolation of phytostcrolm from wheat embryo (Naka- 
mura, Iciiida) 10. Chcmes cultivated in the Modena Province (D'Ippolito, ALBERTI) 
11D. Biochemistry of tomato pigment (von Euler, tt of ) 11D. Water requirements 
[in creameries] (Keiiren, Stommel) 14. Activating metals or alloys [for containers for 
milk, butter or cheese] (Austrian pat. 121,2-13) 3. Cascading apparatus for drying 
cereals, etc (U S pat 1,700,324) 1. 

Cruess, W V • Commercial Fruit and Vegetable Products. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co , Inc 616 pp $4 60 

Jordan. Edwin O Food Poisoning and Food-borne Infection. Chicago: Umv 
of Chicago Press 280 pp $2 60 _ 

Knapp. A W The Cocoa and Chocolate Industry. 2nd ed London- I. Pit- 
man and Sons, Ltd 212 pp 7s Gd Reviewed in Chtmtc & tndustne 25, 634(1931). 
TarUCI, N Trattato di chimica bromatologica, Milan F. Vallardi. 4G0 pp 

^ Woodman, Alpheus G Food Analysis. 3rd ed New York- McGraw-Hill 
Book Co , Inc 657 pp 13 60 

Treating meaL Erich Staudt Ger 515,843, May 22, 1020 Foodstuffs, 
especially meal, is sterilized, matured and bleached by treatment with compds contg. 
ClOi In the example, wheat or rye flour is treated with gaseous ClOj mixed with air 
and COt The gas is absorbed by the meal 

Improvement of the baking capacity of cereal flours. M Vit and S. GOmOry. 
Hung 101,845, Nov 12, 1029 A paste-like pulp is formed of the flour with water. 
This pulp is kept at a temp higher than that at which albumins coagulate (drying, how- 
ever, is avoided) until the outlines of starch particles begin to fade under the microscope. 
Then it is dried at a temp lower than that of caramehzation and is ground to dust. 
Of this product 4-C% is added to flours to improve them 

Heat treatment of flour. D W Kevt-Jones, C. W Ciirmr and Woodlands, 
Ltd. Brit 338, C03, Aug 23. 1929 Various details of app and procedure are described 
for heating cereal flours for use in ordinary manner or as addns. to untreated flour to 
improve its properties 

Complex organic peroxides. Pilot Ladoratories, Inc Brit. 339,335, Aug 29, 
1929. Mixts of the acid chlorides of higher fatty acids and benzoyl chloride, chloro- 
benzoyl chloride or bromobcnzoyl chloride are treated with peroxidiztng agents. Prod- 
ucts axe obtained suitable for bleaching flour, oil seed meals, soaps, oils, fats, waxes, egg 
yolk and other foods products, etc Acid chlorides derived from the mixed fatty adds 
of coconut oil may be used as an initial material Various details of procedure arc 
described 

Bread, etc. Jean J. Futscher Fr 37,155, June 28. 1929 Adda to 657,741. 
Petrolatum oil, glycerol and dextrin are added to the cooking salt ordinarily used in 
the manuf. of bread, etc , dough. 

Irradiating bread or other products in baking ovens. Albert WOrner. U. S. 
1,790,134, March 10. A Hg-vapor lamp is mounted in a baking oven with a reflector 
arranged to deflect the rays from the lamp so that all the irradiation is by reflected rays. 
This is stated to a\ oid impairment of taste such as direct irradiation may cause 

Use of pectin in baked food products. Arnold S Wahl (to E W. Stewart &. Co ). 
U. S. 1,795,980, March 10 In making baked good9 such as sweet rolls or cake, pectin is 
added to a sugar soln. used as an mgTcdient, in order to improve the texture and yield. 
The proportion of pectin may be about 5% the wt of the flour used. 

Pectin. Rocer Paul and Robert H. Grandseicne. Pr. G05.204, Aug 24, 1929. 
Neutral pcctic juices are caused to solidify slowly to a gel at ordinary temp, by adding 
2-10% of com HCI The gel is afterward finely ground and washed free from HC1 
by water. 

Milk preparation free from milk sugar. Jacob Poulmann and Jacobus R. F. 
Rassers Ger. 515,894, Sept 13, 1928 See Brit 320,497 (C. A. 24, 2512) 

Apparatus for pasteurizing milk, etc. Fritz G. Cornell, Jr. (to Jensen Creamery 
Machinery Co ) U.S 1,795,932, March 10 Structural features 

Corrugated heat-exchange shell apparatus suitable for pasteurizing mlilr Edgar. 
B Nioiols. U.S 1,797,014, March 17. Structural features 

Tubular heat-exchange apparatus suitable for treating milk, cream, etc. FRrrz G. 
Cornell, Jr. (to Jensen Creamery Machinery Co ) U. S. 1,795.837. March 10 
Structural features 
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Apparatus for pasteurizing, aerating and degtssfymg ex can. Olive* V. Joses and 
Alvin Schxeider U S. 1,796951, March 17. 

Apparatus for sterilizing milk. Richard Seucman. Go. 51S.4G2, July 10, 1923 
SeeBnt 302,743 (C A 23,4279). 

Apparatus for spray desiccation of materials such as milk. Frank II Docthit I 
(one half to Chester E Gray) U S 1.797,055. March 17. Various structural details 
and details of operation are described Cf C. A. 24, 4560. 

Conserving animal and vegetable matter, especially foods. Richard WillstXt- 
ter. Gcr 515.9C0, Apr. 1G. 1029. Addm to 513.GC5 (C.d. 25, 1921). As in 613.CC5. 
HCN is used as the conserving agent. Ia conserving meat, 20 mg. HCN is packed with 
each kg of meat 

Preserving food materials such as fruits, vegetables and meats. U. Giovi Ent 
J3S.7GS, Dec. 17, 1929 Fruits such as strawberries, peaches, grapes or apricots are 
immersed m pure ale. and then dried before packing Vegetables and meats may be 
packed ia vessels and then sterilized with steam, and all such products, placed in suitable 
receptacles, are subjected to a vacuum treatment, treated with an inert gas and then 
sealed App is described 

Preserving foods such as fish or meats. M. T. ZAaorsatEMcrr Ent. 339,172. 
heb 16, 1929 The materials are rapidly chilled or frozen for presen ation or transport 
by subjection to air satd with a highly atomued liquid such as fresh or sea water or bnne 
in the form of fog and at a low temp (suitably about — 22* to — 25*) and may be subse- 
quently defrosted b> treatment with a fog laden atm at a temp, above freezing App. 
and details of procedure are described 

Apparatus for freezing foods such as fish. Alexander II Cooke (to Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries Co) U S 1,7952530, March 10 Heat-conducting elements depending 
from an endless-belt earner serve as heat transfer means between the cooling agent and 
the articles to be frozen. Various structural details are described. 

Meat extracts, etc. Beeper, Ltd . and J. E Ars. Ent. 333,803, Jam 30, 1930. 
Cubes of material such as meat eats, are toasted to sterilize them and harden their sur- 
faces so that they can be handled without wrapping. Various details of treatment are 
described 

Vacuum treatment of com, frnits, etc. A E. Jossson Ent. 33S 635, Sept. 9. 
1929 \ ege table products are subjected to a vacuum in the presence of a regulated 

proportion of water which is vaporized by heating during the continuation of the vacuum 
treatment (a temp of 30-45* being suitable for com) 

Apparatus for conditioning raisins or other fruits by dry air treatment Thomas 
W W Forrest (to Sun Maid Raisin Growers of Calif ). U. S 1,795,302, March 10 
structural features 

Filter press for raisins, etc. Paul Coubescure Fr 695,211. Aug 27, 1929 

Machine for extracting grape juice. Karl Maurer Ger 515.925, Aug 14. 

1923 

Cocoa preparations. G Senptver Bnt 339 034, Sept. 23. 1929 RadiaacUsc 
chocolate is prepd . e g , by admix with sugars which ha\e been dehydrated and then 
allowed to cry st m water contg emanation or radioactive salts. 

, Coffee preparations TV PAfpcen Bnt. 339,543, Sept IS. 1929 Caffeine and 
roasting toxins' are stated to be removed by use of absorption paper impregnated with 
finely divided active C 

Stock feed. Gage A Kent U S, 1,796.031. March 10 Pea or nut-sized pieces 
of cracked pressed oil cake are provided with a substantially uniform and continuous 
coating of sorghum molasses, and each tnolasses^oated piece is further provided with a 
6nal coating of powd oil-cake meal which prevents adhesion 

f^servmg green fodder. Sigmund ton Kapfr Ger. 513,463, Oct 26. 1927. 
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MetafUtratlon. (lropr.ua Gpnjw. Rev prod (him 33, 013-0(1030); cf C.A.23, 
U8fl; 24,19(11 — This method of filtration is described 1’ Thomasapt 

The Injurious action o! smoke, dust, gases, factory fumes, etc., on plants. An- 
tonin ItOLrT Rev g fn set 42, 111-20(1031) —A discussion Is Riven of the origin in the 
ntm of cli<m gases, vapors from tar roads, illuminating gas ami other contaminations, 
awl their effect on plants J T Suluvan 

Heat transfer in superheaters. \V Gumz and r Michel. reuerungslech 18, 
120-31.182-0(1910) „ . r. I S 

Measurement of air temperatures. M Tomlinson Ilealtng, Piping and Air 
Con,Uhotnni2, 7C1 70(1010) rr **. I S 

Predicting the f.ow of liquids in pipes. R E Gould Heating, Piping and Air 
Conditioning 2, 880-2(1010) K. I. S 

Heat transmission to water flowing in pipes. A E Lawrence and T K. Stmt- 
wood lnd I.ng Chem 23, 301-0(10 il) — 1 xptn indicate that for heating water in 
turbulent flow the effect of pipe length on the film coeff of hint transfer is negligible 

D Gordon 

Heat transfer through air spaces J* D Close Heating Piping and Air Con- 
ditioning 2, 876-8(1010) —A rfsumt of Important investigations llrief abstracts are 
presented I S. 

Calculation of loss of head In straight channels. D Kpstlichfr Re p. univ. 

mines |H) 3, 271-01(1010) — A theoretical mathematical discussion leading to the 
construction ol a logarithmic chart for computation of loss of head in rectilinear 
channels carrying water, oil, stenm or air, account being taken of the viscosity of the 
fluids r 1 S 

Method for demustardizatlon of one-ton mustard containers 11 P Avtrill and 
1 \V Lane Chem Warfare 17, 032 3(1031) —The containers to tie demiistardizcd 
were. 2 strcl drums which had held mustard for 10 years I or reasons given it was Im- 
practicable to use corrosive agents or solvents for mustard to destroy the mustard re- 
maining after emptying the drums The drums were steamed for a period of 8 firs with 
stinm at n pressure of 6-16 lb per sq in This destroyed (hydrolyzed) practically all 
the mustard, only traces remaining in the approx 7616 of residual {> A L Kt mi 1 * 
Refrigerants ahow almilantlei. J E Starr Refrigerating Png 20, 302-3 
(1910) — Similarities Ixtwcen 10 different substances were shown in terms of pressure- 
temp and compressor displacement relations I*rom a knowledge of one point on the 
pressure temp curve It Is possible from the curves given to predict the pressure exirtid 
by a gas at any given temp 1 his was done for CCIiI'i and exptl. results agreed fairly 
well with those predicted from the curves A. If. Johnson 

Refrigeration and the fishing industry. D II 1 ’inn Refrigerating Rng. 20, 
287-90(10 10) —Rapid frtezlng results in the formation of min Ice crystals Smalt Ice 
crystals do not rupture the cell walls of the material frozen and therefore when thawed 
aucli material more closely resembles the fresh food product than if slow freezing had 
occurred with consequent formation of large ice crystals. Jn order not to allow the 
crystals to grow the storage temp must not be allowed to fluctuate Also fluctuations of 
temp set Up internal pressures which tend to cause oil to ooze from the material frozen 
I oss of moisture from frozen material during storage may he reduced by keeping all 
objects within the storage chamber at as near the same temp, as possible. In such a 
case moisture will not condense on colder surfaces such as cooling coils, etc. Sufficient 
insulation so that the temp differential between the cooled product and the coils Is low 
will prevent serious shrinkage. The occurrence of "rusting,” the yellow discoloration 
which occurs m oily fish during cold storage, may be reduetd by using low storage temp 
Rusting” appears to he concerned with a change in the fat or oil, but nitrogenous 
coitsfifntnCs and possuny ff-fon concn arc thought to pfay an fmportant part 

_ ,, A. II, Johnson 

Dangerous liquids II L. Huestis Safety Eng 60, No 3, 174, 170, 178-0 
(10.10) — I he main considerations in selection of containers for shipment arc. strength 
anil tightness, possible reaction of liquid on containers, and proper handling of con- 
tainer, both loaded and empty. I„ 

Role of gas masks In mines. I*. Cszt6 lidnyds AVi.fr Lapok 63, KH30 
(I9!0)— Modern gas masks (respirators), e g, the "All -Service-Mask ” examd by the 
USA bureau of Mines in May, 1024, yield perfect defense against CO, Therefore 
gas masks should be used in mines instead of expensive air-re generating app , as the 
cost of the former is only 12-16% that of the latter. S S. Die I'inAly 

The moisture In technical gases. III. Examples. Triedrich LtJTir Arch 
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EtstnWUnw 4,231-7(1930); cf. C A. 25, 1924 —Numerical examples (10) showing 
the applications of the method of calcn. are given J- Balozian 

Control and regulation of distilling columns. M. Piuto Chtmie & Industrie 25, 

28090(1931) — A brief discussion is given, from a practical operating standpoint, of 
various points regarding the control and regulation of continuous distg columns, more 
particularly columns for distg ale. A Papinpai/ Covtvxe 

Vacuum as an insulator. Charles O Dubvel, Jr Refrigerating £ng 20, 223-8 
(1930) — D reviews the subject of heat transfer in vacuum insulation and in gases 
An a oo is described by the use of which it is possible to measure thermal eond. ol vacua 
and gases A H. Johnson 

Separation and sire distribution of microscopic particles (Rollb*) 2. 


Brady. Geobcb S Materials Handbook. 2nd ed , revised. New York’ 
McGraw Hill Book Co . Inc. GOO pp. £5 

Chemiehdtte. Taschenb-jch hit den prakbschen Cbemtker. Edited by Acadew- 
ischen Vereln HCttb, E V. Berlin Wilhelm Ernst & Sobn. 014 pp Linen, M. 
28, leather, M 31 

Deutsches Bergbau-Jahibuch, 1931. 22nd year Jahrbuch der deutschen Braun- 
kohlen-Stemkohlcn-, Kali und Erztndustne, der Salmen, des Erddl- und Asphaltberg- 
baues Edited by H HIRE AND W PonntANN llalle (Saale)* W. Knapp M. 10 
Hutte Des Ingemeurs Taschenbuch. Band L Grundlagen der Technlk. 
Edited by Akadbmischen Verbis IIOtte. E V. Berlin. Wilhelm Ernst & Sobn. 
1199 PP Linen, M 17 SO, leather, M 20 50 

Leicn, C W , and Mangold. J p Practical Mechanics and Strength of Ma- 
terials. 2nd ed New York McGraw-Hill Book Co, Inc 420 pp. £2 75 Re- 
viewed in /. Western Sot Eng 35, 495(1930). 


Purifying gases. Union chimiqub belgb S A Fr 37.418, May 17, 1929, 
Addn. to 650,516 (C A 23, 3281) The pptn of the (NIL), SO. b localized in the part of 
the app where the NIL is dissolved and is prevented in the part where the cooling takes 
place The fall of temp of the satd sotn is reduced during the cooling but is afterward 
repeated several times Cf C.A 24,3843 

Separation of gas mixtures, and mtnc acid production. N Cabo and A R- Frank. 
Brit 338,497, Aug 13, 1929 A constituent of a gas or vapor mi it is sepd by con- 
densation by cooling under such conditions that the miit leaving the condenser b 
unsatd with respect to the sepd constituent Various details of app and operation are 
described Hot aq nitrous gases, produced by oxidation of NIL, with addn of steam, 
H, O or SO, in some cases, can be treated to sep the water, free from or low in HNO,, 
and if desired the N oxides may be directly worked up to form nitrates or nitrites by 
reaction with suitable oxides, carbonates, chlorides, etc. Sepn. of water, etc., may be 
effected by the method described in connection with the production of Ca cyanamide, 
IICN and NH, salts or aq NH,. 

Distilling or drying carbonaceous or other solid materials, etc. E. M Salesni and 
E M S Industrial Processes, Ltd Brit. 338,939, July 30, 1929 Operations of 
this general character or evapn. or other heat treatments of liquids are effected in a 
described app which may comprise a plurality of juxtaposed troughs through which 
the material successively passes while at the same time it is subjected to a secondary 
movement by the action of agitators in a direction counter to that of main passage of 
the material 


A] umino- thermic reactions. E BlChmer. Brit. 338,468, March 11. 1930 In 
effecting reactions such as those of Fe oxide and Al, very high temps are attained by 
employing one or both of the reacting materials in molten state Various detaib of app 
and procedure are described and the operation may be conducted in a vessel surrounded 
by N under 200 atm. pressure 

Regulating the temperatures of chemical reactions. JIolzverkoiilungs-Indus- 
trie A G Bnt 339,144, Jan. 18. 1929 In regulating temps such as m the produc 
tiou of acetone from C,H, and w ater vapor, the reacting constituents are maintained in 
motion in a continuous circuit past heat-exchanging walls which sep part of the circuit 
from a reaction zone, while part of the constituents are diverted continuously into the re- 
action zone, the reaction temp is controlled by regulating the speed of travel of the re- 
acting materials u»the circuit App is described The procedure is suitable for exother 
nuc or endothermic reactions between liquids or between liquids and gases Bnt. 339,148 
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rdatw to similar regulation of reaction-! carried out under pressures afywe atm. pressure 

Furnace operation for chemical reaction*. Soc cmwiQun de la Grande Paroissb 
(Azote et rsontnrs cifrKfQt/ES). lint. 238, 44 i, Jan 28, 1 930 A j-'t of O or of air en- 
riched with O b impinged on a restricted area of a lied of coke to produce a high temp 
zone in which refractory material! tuch os silica, alumina and Ca phosphate can be 
volatilized and enured to react fine powder* are sepd. from the comlwstion product* 
and in the operation of the proceji silica or ferric oxide for polishing metal* may i>e 
reduced to fine powder, and silica or alumina can f>e caused to react on Ca phosphate tor 
the production of Ca silicate or Ca alinmnate and oxide* of I’. App. b described. 

Antolyii* or heterolytis of animal or vegetable materials. Soc prancaisb des 
pboduit* alimpntaires AZOTES Gcr. 618,26.3, Jan 14. 1925, The operation b 
t fleeted with the aid of an antiseptic mixt. comprising CfICli and an ale. of lower tp. gr. 
than the matenal* under treatment Thus, fish may be autolyzed with water for 4 day* 
at 40* in the presence of a mixt of CIICli and RuOII. 

Granulating *a!t*. I G Farbemind. A -G. (Bodo Ifaak, inventor). Ger. 
618,000, Dec 14, 1927 In granulating salts, particularly fertilizer salt*, by causing the 
fused salt Co fall in drops into a liquid, the path of the salt through the liquid b length- 
ened by stirring the liquid to that it circulate* around the vertical axis of the vessel 
contg. it. 

Gelatinizing organic liquids *ueh as benzine, I. G. PABfiPvrVD. A.-G. Bnt. 
339,300, July 4. 1929 To facilitate safe handling and storage, liquid* such a* benzine 
or petroleum ether have formed in them a voluminous ' framework" of solid fnorg 
ox Me ot hydroxide such a* may be produced by the action of a base such as NIIi on 
StiCI*. SiCl« or a chloride of re or of A1 

Gel-like benzine.’ L Loanna. Hung 101//X), May 3, 1030 Soap is boiled in 
ale., then ihaken with benzine and water until the mixt. become* get-like; eg. 2 g 
soap and 2 g ale are boded, then 600 g benzine and 2 g water are gradually added. 

Oil or war emnlsion. L P6cs Hung 101/557, Feb 22,1930 The aq. phase of 
the emulsion contain* a mol or a colloidal eoln of halogenated fatty acid *oap as emulsi- 
fier. A disinfectant agent can be added or the emulsified oil, e g , turpentine oil, 
may also have disinfectant qualities 

Oil or war emulsion. I. P6cs Hung. 101,358 March 6, 1930 Oil or wax b 
emulsified with soap, and sufficient alcohol or alcoholic KOI! is added to give permanent 
emulsion in water. T inally the disinfectant b added 

Emulsions, ointments, etc. T Golmc iwivt A -G. BriL 339,658, March 0, 1929. 
Emulsions are prepd. by mixing esters (contg non-estenfied OH groups) of polyhydric 
ales, with higher fatty acids, such as glycerol monostcarate or diethylene glycol mono- 
itearate, with water or aq solns. in the presence of acylated allcylene diamines or their 
derivs. such as the C^ulertituted or N-alkylated derivs , and various other substance* 
may be emulsified or dispersed In the products, such as glycerol, IIiBOi, citiic acid, fats, 
fatty acids, waxes, vegetable or mineral oib, rubber, glue, gelatin or dextrin, terpen es, 
perfumes, latex, cow milk, lampblack, talcum or ZnO. Example* are given. Cf. 
C. A. 24, 6437. 

Lining liquid containers. Standpasswerxe Rostock & IUnRLOCtrEa and Geobq 
Walter. Austrian 121,53.3, Oct. 15. 1930. In lining ferpt'nlahan vatt and other liquid 
container* mafic of concrete or the like with bituminous, resinous or waxy substances the 
lining substance* are applied as aq emulsions Preferably, a relatively stable emulsion 
Is first applied, followed by a relatively unstable emuLsion. Fibrous materials and other 
filler* may be included in the emulsion*, and the addn. of a small quantity of a hydraulic 
mortar b advantageous 

Detecting leakage of noxious gases from pipes. Gabriele Windisch. Austrian 
12!£'>7, Sept IS, 10 £0. The pipe* conveying the gases are enclosed (n protective pipes, 
which are connected through a manometer to a suction app. Means for sealing oil 
sections of the protective piping may be provided to assist in locating a leak. 

Use ot tubsUnees ot low-boding point such as carbon dioxide, ammonia or methyl 
ether for operating enginea. Olea, Princes* zur Lippis and M. Brand Brit. 338.- 
£94, June 28, 1929. 

Use of hydrochloric acid to prepare bore holes for blasting. V, Tscnenm. Brit. 
338,454, Feb 11, 1929 Bore hole* are provided with spherical enlargement* to receive 
blasting charge* by forcing acid such a* HCI in fine jets through the nozzle of a de- 
scribed app , and a preliminary charge may be exploded in the bore hole to facilitate the 
action of the acid. 

Drying air surrounding perishable goods during shipment. T. Robbins, F. C. 
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DF m fk and Sure* Gel. Ltd B at 338,855. July 4, 1929 The air *upp!.rd to c 
wrs in cars ships etc, is dried by silica gel or like material App is described 
Refrigerating chemicals. N Caro and A R.FMKS. Brit 339,194. Teb 8. 1 


In processes for atisorbing at low temps , liquefying or freezing out N oxides. UNO, and 
their tniits . an nq KHi soln ts used as the ' cold -conveying" medium and wtetam 


mj , oil oq KHiMln i — — — - — » . . 

NH«N'Oj. meta] nitrates and metal thiocyanates may he added to the soln 

\ anous details of concns of solns for diflerent temps arc p> cn 

Refrigerator boxes formed of Celotex or the like dipped In asphalt. J C Staton 

(to Coca Cola Co ) Brit 33S.959-C0. Jan 9. 1929 

Refrigerating apparatus using aolid carbon dioxide. vv T Hpi>lcni> (to l-lectro- 
)ux Ltd ) Bnt 338 795, Jan 12, 1929 Structural features. 

Refrigerating apparatus utilizing solid carbon dioxide. Walter S JosepjiSon and 
IltOMAS U Slate (to Dryicc rquipment Corp and American Patents Development 
Lorpl L S 1 7<K1907. March 17 U S 1.7PO.90S-9-10 (Thomas B Slate to Ameri 
can Patents Development Corp ) also relate to app for the same general purpose Cf 
( I 24, 440, 2517 

Heat-insulating material suitable for building construction. George B Stryxee, 
Jr (to Weatherproof Products Co ) US 1.79C.UU, March 17. A base of compressed 
fibrous materia! such as compressed waste paper and cotton fiber is provided with a top 
laytf consisting of a hardened milt. of fibrous material with cement, clay and lime 
Cf C A 25, 754 

Heat insulator*. S A I G (Soc am>\ invention!, Cuadacnin) Bnt. 338,743, 
Die 3. 1929 See Fr CSG.22C (C A 23, 549) 

Insulating electric wires and cables. TRANCts J Brisleb (to Bntish Insulated 
Cables, Ltd JUS 1,795 994, March 10 An estenfied cclltflose compn such as a 
cellulose acetate compn. in hard and substantially solvent free form is applied in layers 
with textile supports around a conductor under approx atm. pressure, and the material 
is then heated to about 100*. at which temp the compn. softens and flows so that adja 
cent layers unite and impregnation of the textile supporting material is effected 

Insulation of wire for electrical purposes. I G Farbenind A -G Ger 518,328. 
April 24, 1929 The msulatioo consists of filaments of butadiene by drocarbon polytneri 
ration or condensation products which have been hardened so that they no longer 
show the extensibility and elasticity of rubber Hardening may be effected by heat or 
the action of sultunung or oxidizing agents Examples are given 
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Water supply work of the U. S. Public Health Service. Arthur 1*. Miller 
Water IVorki tn[ 83, 907-8(1930) — The relations of the PUS officials with local 
health agcncus water and sewage treatment plant operators and the like are usually of 
an advisory character A review of the manner of certifying water supplies to be used 
on common earners engaged m interstate traffic is giv en The objectionable practice of 
adding ice directly to the dnnUng water used on railway coaches has been nearly elinu 
nated The effect on the drinking water by careless handling by railway employees is 
being studied Since the beginning of the certification of water supplies, the P. H. S 
has assumed the entire responsibility of assuring water of good quality on vessels In 
1921 the P H S arranged to do the sanitary engineering work for the National Park 
Service in the national parks The work included development of water supplies, build 
itig of sewage treatment plants, mosquito eradication and disposal of combustible and 
non combustible waste C II Badger 

Study Of r spring m Monferrato (Italy). Giovanni Calvi. Ctorn farm chtm 
79, 543-8(1930) — A qual and quant chem analysis was earned out on the water of an 
inexhaustible spring G Schwoch 

,rn ffiV* malenals for Dresden water mains. Schemed. Cat u IVossttfack 74, 
169—73(1931) \ anous types of Fe and steel water mains with and without internal 

coatings, as well as reenforced concrete and wooden mains, are discussed R ty R. 

Piping materials for mineral water. E. Maurer. Getundh -/nr 53, 333(1930), 
llajjer u Abwasser 27, 309-70 — Most mineral waters in themselves contain no sub- 
stanc^ corrosive to Fe or other piping By far the most important agent in corrosion is 
, • introduced from the air O, is not normally present in mineral waters obtained from 
ueep in the earth CO] has little or no corrosive effect. Incmstants will deposit on any 
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pipe but in less quantity where Oi is absent. Hence to reduce both corrosion and in- 
crustation, the piping system should be planned to avoid entry of 0, Wood and 
galvanized Te are shortlived while Sn, Pb and Cu pipes are too expensive. Cast Te is 
the best all around pipe for mineral waters C R Tellers 

Protection of water supply pipe lines system from electrolysis with particular 
reference to insulation, pipe bonding, electrical drainage and return systems. J. J. 
Laudio, ft al dm Ry Eng Assoc Proc 32, 415-9(1931), Dull 333.— Regular in- 
spections with tests are recommended where electrolysis is suspected and correction is 
made by insulation or bonding elcc drains where needed R C Bardwell 

Taste and odor troubles in the Minneapolis water supply. F Raab J. Am 
Water H’orts Assoc 23, 430-4(1931) —Certain t> pcs of algae, growing in the filters, were 
the producers of varying and unpleasant tastes and odors Alum, chlonne and am- 
monia were tned without effect I'rechlorinauon, however, was very successful and 
increased noticeably the filter runs H K F rench. 

E limin ation of taste and odor in the water supply of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
Ldward D Ruth J Am Water Berts Assoc 23, 390-9(1931) —Tastes and odors of 
various kinds were always present The filter plant was overloaded Much of the 
time the water was not safe to drink By using anh>d ammonia and chlonne, almost 
perfect results were obtained O K Trench 

Successful superchlonnation and dechlorination for medicinal taste of a well 
supply, Jamaica, N. Y. Trank K Hale J Am Water Works Assoc 23, 373-80 
(19J1) — The water contained Tc and Mn, and the growth of Crenothnx was quite 
noticeable Treatment with Cl as required produced a medicinal taste Investigation 
showed that leaking gasoline, rather than algae, was responsible After much cxptl. 
work it was found that superchlonnation followed by dechlonnation gave the best 
results SOj was used The method was inexpensive and quickly applied 

D K French 

Interpretation of water analysis. Equilibrium considerations, determining activi- 
ties end concentration of ions. D S McJCiv.VBY Ind Eng Cbem , Anal Ed 3, 
192-7(1931) — Present methods of detg the amons of the slightly chssocd acids (car- 
bonic and phosphoric and their salts) axe stoidiiometnc, and disregard the equilibria 
which control the relations of these amons and the 11 and OH ions and hence give the 
operator a false impression of the quantity of each anion present Further, the results 
obtained by present methods cannot be evaluated when more than one weak acid is 
present, unless unwarranted assumptions are made. Derivation and a list of formulas 
for the Calais, of the fractional activity or activity ratios of various ions obtained from 
IliCOi and H|P0< at 25® are given In order to obtain the ion conen and activities, 
it is necessary to know the activity coeffs. The relation between the activity and the 
conens may be expressed by means of the simplified equation of Debye and Huckel 
Methods of application of the equation to actual water analysis are given and explained 

Wayne L. Denman 

An investigation into the clogging of the filter beds at Topchanchi waterworks dur- 
ing hot weather. B K. Mandal Indian Med. Goz 66, 81-5(1931). — The growth as 
well as the actual decay of the lower forms of vegetable life (particularly Crenothnx) are 
the more important factors influenang the dogging of filter beds during hot weather. 
An increase in temp with sn acceleration in the production of org. matter cause a simui- 
taneous reduction in the dissolved Oj content, and the evolution of COi , these conditions 
are favorable for the production of the so-called ’’iron bacterium” and allied forms of life. 

Frederick G Germutu 

Chemical control and general supervision of water-treating plants. R. M Stimuhl, 
lt al Am Ry. Eng. Proc. 32, 419-22(1931), Bull. 333 — Survey indicates field 
inspection is desirable in addn to lab check, the fidd-test method for rapid boiler water 
analysis recommended in A. R. E A Manual is used Treating plant results should be 
coordinated with the performance of water in locomotive boilers. R. C. Bard well 
Treats water twice in new plant. R. V. Zahm Ry Eng and Maintenance 27, 
363-1, 377(1931). — The Missouri, Kansas and Texas R. R. installed a complete 30,000 
gal per hr water-softening plant at its Franklin, Mo , terminal in 1929. Lime, soda 
ash and Na aluminate are used to soften and danfy a reservoir water ranging from 5 0 to 
7 5 gr. per gal total hardness and 4 0 to 20 0 gr per gal. suspended matter. Addnl 
treatment with alum to neutralize OH and Na hypochlorite for sterilization is given that 
portion used for drinking purposes with subsequent filtration. A Sparlmg meter is used 
for lime and soda ash control Aluminate is added separately by an automatic dry feeder 
A min, settling time of 6_8 hrs with a max. of 13 8 hzs. clarifies the water satisfactorily! 
Hardness of treated water averages consistently under 1 5 gr. per gal. ROB 
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Results of water treatment. T. F Powers Ry Ate 90, 3!^lO930).— In 

the Chicago and Northwestern RR had » leaky flue failure each 68,033 wcoiuouve mile* 

but with supervised water treatment this had been reduced by 1020 failure per 

4.343..302 Corrosion and pitting still constitute a problem and embrittlement u ia 
potential danger A properly supervised wayside treating plant has been found a most 
satisfactory method for correcting water quality R. C. BARDtmx 

Lump or hydrated lime’ O T Rees , ei at. Ry. Eni and Maintenance 27,2/6-H. 
385(1931) —Available CaO for use in water treatment can be obtained in lump lime at 
as much as 55% lower first cost than in hydrated lime. However, rapid deterioration 01 
lump lime in shipment and storage a fleets the reliability and where more uniform results 
and greater accuracy of treatment are required together with greater ease of control, 
use of hydrated hme is favored R- C. Bardwell 

Experiments with chlorinated copperas as a coagulant. A Clinton Decxer. 
Water Works Ent 83,887-8(1030), cf C A. 23,6525 , 24, 1447. 2818 —The source of 
supply for the Chi ckas aw. Ala , filtration plant originates in springs and flows through a 
heavily cypress wooded territory which imparts to the water a color ranging from 40 to 
130 ppm Alley , total hardness and turbidity are low. Color removal was complete 
when 0 7 gram per gal of copperas, mired with 2 16 p p m Cl,, was added as a coagulant. 
The Cl, added was sufficient to oxidize the Fe and also to satisfy the Cli demand of the 
raw water The filtered water is adjusted with lime to a pci of 7 0-7.2. The increase in 
color Is less when the lime is introduced into the dear water well than, when introduced 
mto the coagulating basin The length of the filter runs has been increased by this 
process as compared with alum and lime, thus lessening by 50% or more the wash water 
required The cost of chemicals is approi *10 less per million gal water. C. H. B 
Clarification of water movement (phenomena). A Recther Gtsundh -/ng 53, 
104-7, 180-5, 194-202(1930), Wasscr u Abvaster 27, 103 —A math discussion is given 
with formulas C. R. Fellers 

Economics of reservoirs. Paul Hansen. Water Works Ent 83 ■ 943-4, 982-6 
(1930) —Impounding reservoirs should be formed which will meet the requirements for 
water during the dryest period likely to occur within the period of anticipated demands. 
Because of the cost of constructing dams and spillways and the difficulty of bonding new 
work on dams with old it is not usually economical to provide impounded Storage for 
less than 10 yrs and often provision for 20 to 30 yrs is justified There should be 
sufficient filtered water storage to neutralize the differential (for ordinary domestic 
purposes ’/« to '/« the total day’s consumption is usually required) between the uniform 
rate of filtration and the variable rate of consumption, plus a suitable reserve for fires and 
that needed for washing filters, less elevated storage on the distribution system. Cost of 
elevated storage should be balanced against cost of pumping Steel is considered best 
for tanks built on towers At present. 2 million gal is the max practicable sue for such 
steel tanks For the construction of the smaller sues of exposed reservoirs built on top 
of the ground steel is cheaper than reinforced concrete. For covered reservoirs steel has 
a small advantage in first cost with capacities up to 5 million gal. Tables showing the 
comparative costs of constructing different types of reservoirs are given. C. H. B 

Overcoming algae troubles in a dear-water reservoir. V. Bernard Sikhs Water 
Works Eng B3, 739—40(1930) — The water supply at Greenville, Pa , is obtained from a 
stream on which are located 2 reservoirs in series with a sedimentation basin at the 
lower end The water then flows to rapid sand gravity filters and Cli is added to the 
effluent which passes to the dear water reservoir. Doses of 2 p p m. CuSOi to the 
dear water reservoir cut of! for several days, followed by doses of 1 p p m. CuSO, to the 
sedimentation basin, did not satisfactorily prevent algae, especially in hot weather 
At present, 1 0 p p m NH.OH is added between the lime and the alum dosages. The 
Cl, dosage is 1 5 p p m. which gives a residual Cl, of 0 2-0 3 p p. m in the distribution 
system. Results obtained during 2 months’ operation indicate that more Cl, can be 
added without causing tastes and odors, as was formerly the reo This permits a 
highCT factor of safety m sterilization. In addn Cl, is more effective, C. H B 

Turbidity, plankton and mineral content of Detroit water supply. Bert Hcdcins 
i n*' Work* Assoc 23, 435-44(1931) — As a result of the shallowness of Lake 

bL Uair, the water could readily become turbid and carry plant and animal life. Sev- 
eral types which give the most trouble in water were identified. At the present tune little 
trouble is being experienced and the present plant is considered satisfactory. The 

natural conditions which are combating the growth of objectionable forms are discussed. 

_ . .. D. K. French 

rmom at !f s ® fte “ u ’e f0T =“311 municipalities C P. Hoover Am City 42, No 3, 7 
(1930), cf C A 23, 656 ; 24, 4106 — Most of the 322 incorporated co mmun ities in 
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Ohio with populations of less than 10.000 use well water for their municipal water sup- 
plies Many such supplies are hard and contain considerable Fe. A hardness of 90 
p p m. or less seems to be acceptable in this section. High per capita cost together 
with limited and mediocre technical supervision makes the designing of water-softening 
plants in small communities difficult. Carbonation has overcome the objections to the 
taste of softened water and has also made it possible to distribute softened well water 
without filtration C H. Badg er 

Water softening: Some properties of certain base-exchange materials. L Austin 
R. Martin J Soc Chcm Ind. 49, 339-94T(1930); cf C A 24, 1G8S —A discussion 
is given of the bulk ds and vol of interstitial spaces, exchange values at various rates of 
flow of water, regeneration, meeh disintegration and losses and contamination of water 
with SiOj of Bases, Doucil, Borrotmte, Kenzelite. Zepholite, Refimte, Natrolith and 
Nat-Rol There is greatest exchange value and mech disintegration in the synthetic 
material O M Smith 

Effect of the disposal of water-softening-plant sludge through the sewage-disposal 
plant. E F Eldridce Mich Eng Expt Sta , Butt 34, 7 pp (1931) — Twelve 1500 
samples of fresh solids were placed in individual 3-1 bottles which were connected to in- 
verted glass cylinders for gas collection and measurement Two bottles contained no 
added softening plant sludge, 2 were treated with a dry wt of lime- softening-plant 
sludge equiv to 25% of the total solids in the sewage sludge, other samples contained 50. 
75, 100 and 150%. resp , of the softemng-plant sludge The total wts of sewage solids m 
all of the samples were practically identical at 41 6-42 6 g Max gas production, 521, 
was obtained from the samples contg 50% added softening-plant sludge The opti- 
mum pu for sludge digestion is approx 7 2-7 6 Excessive amts of the lime sludge 
produced an unfavorable pn for sludge digestion The expts are being continued. 

C R Fellers 

Concentration control of boder water. Herbert S Whiton Power Plant Eng 
35, 452-1(1931) — Control of concn is necessary to avoid foaming and steam contami- 
nated with impurities, sol or msol , from the boder In certain cases the Baume hydrom- 
eter, es pea ally calibrated, can be used In others, the titration of chloride as a 
measure of total concn is valuable Cond methods also have a place Frequent 
chem. analyses may be necessary The concn by products of various methods of 
treatment are described Blowing down the boiler will reduce its concn and various 
methods for its regulation are given D K. French 

Relative cost of eliminating impurities in locomotive boiler waters and the value of 
treatment with respect to chemicals and compounds applied direct to locomotive boilers 
and roadside tanks, and conditions under which they may be desirable. C. H. Koyl, 
et at Am Ry Eng, Assoc Proc 32, 402-5(1931), Bull 333. — The phys. condition 
of the sludge formed is important in the successful internal treatment of locomotive boiler 
waters. Chemicals forming large heavy particles are desirable. A limit of 15 gr per 
gal alkali salts is recommended. Good results can be obtained with soda ash or pro- 
prietary compds under careful supervision, the cost varying with the quality of the 
water. _ R. C. Bardwell 

Boiler-tube corrosion halted by hot-process treatment. R E. Coughlan. Ry. 
Age 89, 855-6(1930); Ry Eng and Maintenance 26, 550(1930) — The Chicago and 
Northwestern RR eliminated serious pitting in six 500 h p. water tube boilers using 
Chicago city water, by installation m 1928 of a hot-process softener using lime, soda 
ash and Na alum mate, this replaced unsatisfactory internal treatment R. C. B. 

Experiments and results with boiler-water recycling. Feicr and Weiss Arch 
W&rmcmrt 12, 16-8(1931) — A rather full account is given of practical expts on a 
1000 h p boiler in returning blow -down to the feed water continuously through a 3 mm 
orifice No difficulty was experienced, and the indicated saving was 1500 M per year. 

. . Ernest W. Thiele 

Water requirements in the textde industry. Kehren and Stommel. Z res 
Tcxtthnd 32, 651-3, C76-7, 698-700, 798-800, 811-4, 830-1, SI 5-7, 860-2(1929): 
Wasser u Abteasser 27, 170 — Ground waters and their suitability for use in dye lac- 
tones, bleaching plants, laundnes and creameries are discussed, together with methods 
of softening, Fe and Mn removal, filtration, A1 coagulation and deoxidation, 

_ . C. R. Fellers 

Past and present developments in sewage disposal and purification. H. W. Clark, 
Socage Works J. 2, 561-71(1930). — A general discussion touching on all phases of sewage 
disposal with particular reference to the developments at the Lawrence Expt. Sta. 

Review of present sewage-disposal technic. Hermann Bach. Von^Wasser 4, 
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Conditions affecting general layout of sewage-treatment works. Pact. Hansen 
S ntoge Works J 2, 572-81 (JD70) —In the design of sewage treatment works provision 
must lie made for population growths and changes in character of sewage Each ele- 
ment of the works should be <o arranged that future extension can be made contiguously 
to the initial installation for economy and improved operating control E. II us wire 
Operation and control of sewage-treatment plants. CiiaS C. Aoar. Sewage 
Works J 2, 697-014(1030) —A report of the Division of Sanitation, New York Dept, of 
Health contg suggestions on operation and control of all units which might be e mbodi ed 
in a treatment plant E Hr*WJix 

Laboratory service in sewage treatment. M. Starr Nichols Sevate Works J. 
2, 591-0(1930) ~N proposed classifying lab service in 4 divisions (1) operator s 
lab (2) field -control lab, (3) central or state lab and (4) central or field research lab 
The duties of each division ore specified B. Hurwttz 

Sewage filter media and loadings Wh P Stanley. Sewage Works J. 2, 480-94 
(1930) — Sec C A 2S, 1928 E Hex wire 

Chert gravel as sewage filter stone. J E LaMar Sewage Works J. 2, 405-0 
(1930) —Natural chert stream gravel gave satisfactory results in that part of the filter 
mote than 3 feet from the surface of the bed The gravel supported bio! growth and 
was cot materially aflectrd by soln Chipping at the surface of the lied indicat ed th at 
under long-continued use it might In time have caused "pooling '* E. IlURwrre 
Use of domestic sewage purifiers. L tin FinAlv Trchmia 11, 20-0(1030) —A 
general review is given of different systems, the principles ol domestic purifiers based 
on artificial biol oxidation methods are discussed, and two newly erected purifiers with 
activated sludge treatment arc descrilwd S. S be FinAly 

Observations on scum in the Imhoff tanks of the Ruhr District. Karl Ignore 
Smote Works J 2, M0 61(1930) —See C A 25, 309 E Huswrre 

Effect of gases on growth of bacteria. R G UrroN. Proc. 12th Texas Water- 
works Short School 1930, 151-3 U S Pub Health Eng Abstracts 11, S, 23(reb 28, 
1931), cf C A 24, 184 —In order to test the effect of partially vacuumizmg Imhoff 
tanks to remove the gases of dccompn . lab expts with flasks contg sewage were par- 
tially vacuumircd and the effect on bacterial nos was noted In general, there was a 
'light increase in nos by the agar plate method where the samples were held under 15-8 
in Jig vacuum There was no significant difference in the nos. of JLS formers or ana- 
erobes Conclusion The toxic effect of «ewcr gas on bacteria and other organisms 
that might aid in dccompn of sewage sludge in the digestion chambers is slight or negli 
giblc C R. Fellers 

Activated-sludge experiments at the Calumet Sewage Treatment Works. F. W. 
Moulman AND C E V. HEELER 5ruag« 11 oris J. 2, 529-48(1030) —The paddle- 
wheel diffu'ed air process of activated sludge shows considerable promise in reducing 
power requirements The scheme is readily adaptable to large units and is flexible in 
that requirements for agitation and for O may be adjusted separately so that the air rate 
need not be excessive mcTcly to maintain the required degree of agitation. The tests 
indicated that 10 to 15 h p per million g is sufficient to produce a satisfactory effluent 
With the 2 stage process for activated sludge good results were obtained with small 
quantities of air However, this process is very sensitive biotogically and requires 
carciul control Sulking of sludge occurred occasionally In the first stage. The sludge 
produced by the 2nd stage was generally well flocculated and readily settleable. 

E. IltlRwm 

Effect of iroa on the anaerobic decomposition of Sewage sludge. L. R Setter 
oexwige Works J 2, 504-20(1930) — Gasification of sewage sludge is not affected by 
EeCti in amounts up to 6 p p m Amounts of FeCfi from 5 to 20 p p. m. cause a 
progressive retardation of gas formation with consequent doubling or tripling of the 
digestion period Retardation was partly eliminated by neutralization of the acidity 
caused by the hydrolysis of FeCb Addn of Fed, up to 1 0 p p m was not toxic to the 
organisms of sewage sludge, greater amounts showed decided reductions of organisms 
and amounts as high as 20 p p m completely reduced the microbial population with the 
exception of the sewage fungi Iron added as the element, oxide or hydroxide had no 
appreaaWe effect on digestion, the acetate, citrate, FeCf, and FeSO, caused slight 
retal 4“ tl0tu . E IfURWire 

Rejuvenated sludge. Max PrOss Sewage Works J 2, 477-85(1930) —Sludge 
di ^ y vertlcal “ UIm e of the fresh solids with all the old sludge in a 
lgestion tank \ ertjeal mixing with the app described is so thorough that there are 
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no fresh sludge pockets and fly and odor nuisance due to pumping fresh sludge on to the 
drying beds is eliminated Mixing increases the gas yield 100%, reduces the org. con- 
tent of the sludge, breaks up scum formation and tends to equalize the pn value and 
maintain a uniform temp throughout the tank. E. HcRwrrz 

Correlation between biochemical oxygen demand and suspended solids of acti- 
vated-sludge effluent. H Gladys Swope Sevog* Works J. 2, 500-3(1930) — 
Results of expts show that the biocbem O demand of activated-sludge effluents in- 
creases with an increase m suspended solids The relative increase in biochem O de- 
mand is greater as the period of mcubation is lengthened. E. Hcxwni 

Biological oxidation of sulfur. IV. Influence on ammomfi cation and nitrification 
m activated sludge. C V R A war / Indian Inst Set 13A, 165-71(1930) —Sus- 
pensions of sulfur and activated sludge, constantly aerated with ammonia free air. 
showed a rapid fall in ammonia during the first 3 days with a corresponding decrease in 
bacterial numbers. But ammonia was rapidly produced from the 11th to 18th day and 
Urge numbers of fungi appeared. After the 10th day, nitrates accumulated steadily 
until acidity developed to about pn 5 4 With phosphates present, the active nitrifica- 
tion proceeded longer before being hindered by the acidity Development of acidity 
Ph 2 4 reduced the ammonia somewhat in the seco n d 3 weeks A sudden decrease tn 
ammonia from the 20th to the 22nd day may have been caused by fungus activity 
The steady increase in ammonia after the 22nd day may have been due to the colloids, 
flocculated by the HjSO,. leaching out the adsorbed ammonia With phosphate pre- 
sent, the changes in the second 3 weeks were similar but less intense M E. L 

Miking and interpreting a sanitary survey. EdwivCHcrd Sevage Works J 2, 
582-60(1930) —The manner of making a survey, the elements to be considered, and the 
method of obtaining desirable information are considered E llcfewrrz 

Recent progress in air conditioning. W II Carrier Refrigerating Eng 21, 
187-9(1931) — Air conditioning is discussed in relation to the comfort of the individual, 
fields of application and mech and engineering requirements A H Jomsov 

Air conditioning on passenger equipment R. W Water? ill Ry Age 90,233-4 
(1931) — Air-conditioning equipment being tested in passenger car service, weighing 
appro* 5 tons, operates by thermostatic control supplemented by hand dampers regu 
fating raw outdoor atr The refrigerating app uses Carrene (CHtCIj) and Tnetine 
(CiHCIj) which are non inflammable and safe. Practical air conditioning in railway 
cars is considered to be in the early development stage. R. C. Bard well 

Soot particles in New York City air. E.E.Free. Fuels and Steam Ptnxer (A.S M E 
Trans.) 53, 9-12(1931). — Counts were made by an impact dust counter. The more 
important variable affecting results was the direction of the wind. Another is dumping 
of the soot partides, the cause of which has not been detd. An av of approx, a half 
million dust and soot partides is to be found in each cu ft. of N. Y. City air. At least 
10% is ordinary soert or unburned C The following were also found, auto, tire rubber, 
asphalt, bnck, rock, org materials, slivers of glass, glazed tile, leather, cotton fiber, hair 
and a few living mold spores The size vanes from 0 0001 to 0 0500 in. At 100 ft 
above the street level the no of soot partides decreases 25 to 50% at 5th Avenue and 
23rd St.; no high level counts were made at other points. For the air over the entire 
city the av, amt of suspended matter is 4 to 5 short tons The relative absence of ash 
indicates that most of the city's soot and air dust comes from small fires in apartment 
houses, office buildings and homes, rather than from smoke stacks of the large power 
houses or other industrial plants H. C. Parish 

Investigation of atmospheric pollution — report of superintendent of observations. 
J S Owens, et at Dept Set Ind Research 16lh Kept 1931, 7-26 —The rept. contains a 
list of stations, results obtained with the deposit gage, results obtained with the auto- 
matic filter, measurement of daylight and deposit of microorganisms at Stockport 
Tables show the mean monthly deposits recorded in 1929-30, classification of mean 
monthly deposits recorded in 1929-30, expressed as % of the general av. for the respec- 
tive stations and hourly variations of suspended impunty, in different seasons Eighty- 
four stations have deposit gages and 11 have automatic filters No conclusions are 
....... W. H Boyytoy 

Stream pollution from the operator’s point of view. Earle B Phelps Senate 
Works J. 2, 555-60(1930) — There are 3 types of stream pollution with which the oper- 
ator of a sewage plant has to contend, namely, phys , chetn and bactenol. Sewage- 
treatment works are designed to deal with each of these types independently or as a 
whole depending on the capacity and limitation of the stream into which the effluent is 
to be discharged and on the uses to which the stream is to be put A knowledge of 
conditions down stream facilitates the intelligent operation of the plant E H 
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Tmpnrf.nrr of the vacuum system of sludge removal and septic-tank cleaning. A. 
Rit»c el Gesundk -In g 1930, 308-14, ICalur u Abwasser 27, 170— The advantages 
of the method are outlined C. R- Fellbrs 

Removal of ordinary sewer gases. A Salmony-Karsten Waster « Cor 1930, 
785-7. Uorirr u Alwasscr 27, 177, ef C. A 25, 1313 —A patented app. « described 

C R Fellers 

Packing-plant waste treatment M Starr Nichols and John C. Mackin 
Sewage ll'oris J 2, 435-42(1030) —Treatment of packing house waste by plain sedi- 
mentation and sprinkling filter resulted m 00% purification based on removal of im- 
pended solids, org N and fats and about 80% based oi ' nA««n;ii 


Use of sewage gas as city gas (Fclveiler) 21. Leather, sanitation and colloid 
chemistry (Wilson) 29. Mottled enamel (McKay) IlG. Filter (for water] (Ger. pat. 
515,852) 1. 


Planchon, RenE Traitenent Industriel et ratlonnel des sous-produits d’lbat- 
toires et des dfkhets organiques. Pans Dunod 460 pp F. 140, bound, F. 150 


Filter suitable for filtering water through sand Stanislaus J Ricks and Charles 
E Douglas. U S 1,700,060, March 17. Structural features 

Apparatus for softening water with base-exchange material*. S A. KrCcer 
lint 339,510, Dec. 21. 1920 Structural features 

Transportable plant for steriluing wster by chlorination. Josef Muchxa. Aus- 
trian 121,020, Aug 15.1030 

Apparatus for addition of corrosion-preventive chemicals to water In hot-water 
systems. Henry L. Shuldever V. S 1,706 107, March 17. Structural features. 

Electric system for protecting boilers. Alexandfr Ktrkaldy (to Electro Anti- 
Corrosion Corp ). U. S 1,706.715. March 17 

Device for degasing boiler-plant water. MAsanhENFABRiK Oerljxon Ger. 
615.597, Mar 27, 1028 

Boiler-scale remover. Z V Pivnev and S N Icnatoienko Russ appl 
44.852, Apr 12, 1929 A mixt of K«CO» and CuSOi is placed in the boiler The mixt. 
is then removed with water together with the scale alter a certain period 

tJse of sodium alummate to Increase the rate of anaerobic digestion of sewage 
solids. Willem Rudolfs (to National Alummate Corp ). U. S 1,797.157, March 17. 

Rotary sewage distributor E Hartlby. Bnt 338,650, Sept. 20, 1929. Struc- 
tural features 

Aeration tank (with a power-driven agitator) for sewage treatment by activated 
sludge. Karl Imhofe, Franz Fries Bnd Friedrich Sjerp (fries and Sirrp to Imhofi) 
U S 1,797,147, March 17, Structural features 

Apparatus for incinerating garbage, etc. Alexander A. Golovtcitikov (one-half 
to Shun Ichi Ono) U S 1.795,771, March 10 Structural features 

Apparatus for clarifying waste waters of the paper, cellulose, etc., industries. 
Ernst Buchhaas. Ger 518,063, June 5. 1928 See Austrian 114,184 (C. A. 24, 189). 


1 5 SOILS, FERTILIZERS AND AGRICULTURAL POISONS 

J J SKINNER. AND II. 5. ANDERSON 

Method and procedure of soil analysis used in the Division of Sod Chemistry and 
Physics. W. O Robinson. U. S Dept Agr, Ctrc 139, 1-19(1930).— The fusion 
method of sod analysis developed for use in the sod chemistry lab of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Sods is described Directions are given for the prepn. of the sod sample 
after it reaches the lab The limits of error allowable in a satisfactory analysis are 
discussed ana the limits of error for various elements are given in percentages and in 
lbs per acre Methods and procedures are given for the detns of moisture, loss on ig- 
mtion, org matter. Cl. F and the oxides of Si, Ti, Al. Fe. Mn. Ca, Mg, K. Na, P and S 
I he method is designed to show accurately the ultimate comp of the sod for scientific 
purposes, butit is claimed to have only a very general application to problems involved 
w sod fertility studies W. H Ross 

p The stadj of the dynamics of the absorbing complex of sods. M A. Vinokurov. 
rocAvmedeme (Pedology) 23, No 3-4, 46-92 (in English 92-3) (1928) —In a senes of 
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cxpis. on the A and B horizons of a chernozem soil the amt. of exchangeable C a and 
Mg. exchange capacity and lmsatn. were detd. durmg the Tegetation period on different 
systems of cropping, and dnrmg the various seasons. It was noted that the Ca was 
higher in the fall and lower m the spring The reverse is true for Mg. The total bases 
was lower in the spring The base-exchange capacity as detd by the BaCh method 
showed some variations During the first part of the growing season the total exchange 
capacity decreased slightly, whereas the Ca increased. In the spring the soil was found 
to be slightly trnsatd. In the B horizon the nnsatn. was greater in the spring, and in 
A it was greater in the faff. In some cases, especially on the soils in sod the total Ca 
and Mg absorbed was greater than the base-exchange capacity The suggestion is 
made to consider the absorption c3paaty as detd. by the Ba method as the exchange 
or true absorption capacity The increase ta absorption capacity is also to be considered 
as absorption capacity, bat the cations are not exchangeable. During the summer 
and winter seasons there is an increase m absorption capacity Vinokurov ascribes 
this incr eas e to the changes in pH ar.d perhaps mech absorption The quantity of 
highly dispersed particles of the absorption complex drops beginning with the spring 
season up toward the middle of summer It is due to the state of satn. of the complex, 
it is more nnsatd- m the spring J- S Jofte 

Experiences with the Nenbauer method for determining mineral nctrieat defi- 
ciencies m sods. S. F Thornton / Am Soc. A ['em 23, 195-208(1931) — Com- 
parisons are made of the 0.2 A’ HNOi extn., Neubauer method, Illinois phosphate test, 
Hoffer stalk test, pot tests and field yields on 6 sod series. The Nenbauer method 
gives remits which agree most closely with those of pot and field tests The Off N 
HNOi extn. and Illinois phosphate tests give extremely high PrO» results for all soils 
having received applications of phosphate rock and for soils of the Culver sand senes 
regardless of previous fer tilizat ion The Neubauer method sets as tentative limits for 
deficiencies for field crops under Indiana farming conditions 4 mg PiO» and 10 mg 
KjO Nutrient absorption by seedlings is greatly affected by the selection of seed and 
temp control and in a tumor way by light intensity, moisture content, soil reaction 
and the presence of other nutrients J. R- Adams 

A method of oxidizing and dissolving soil for the determination of total and filtrahle 
manganese and phosphorus. E M. Emmery. Sen! .Science 31, 175-82(1931). — Soils 
are prepd. for total Mn and P analyses by the use of HjSO* and NaClOj to destroy org 
matter and to bring minerals into sotn. One g of soil is placed in a Kjeldahl fia.sk. 
2 g NaClOj added, then 23 cu. of 50%. (by vot ) HjSO», and the flask is gently heated 
If the acid conen. is correct and the beat applied properly, ClOi will not accumulate 
in sufficient quantity to cause an explosion. P detd. m solns. prepd. in this way is 
greater than when the Mg(NOi)j method is used. A method for detg. available Mn 
and P consists of shaking 200 g. of soil with 400 cc. of HjO, filtering through a What man 
No 2 filter paper and m a kin g detns. in the filtrate, which may contain some colloidal 
material. It is assu m ed that the sola, contains the ap p rox, amt. of Mg and P present 
in available form. M. S Anderson 

Profile studies in the western province with reference to haxdpan formation. 
M. S Do Torr and J. Reyneke. South African J Sci 27, 250-95(1930) —Complete 
cbem. analyses are given for soils of 3 profiles. There appear to be 2 extreme modes 
of hardpan formation - one involves accumulations of SiOj under and alk conditions 
and in some cases subsequent dehydration and building up of complex silicates, while 
the other mode consists of accumulation of s esq ui oxides and in some cases humus or 
both- Later desiccation of this may result in the formation of FejO, concretions and 
FejOi-cemented sand grains. Between these 2 extremes there may exist a great variety 
olpans of varying degrees of iptessitr A study c! the behavior cf FclOH), and. ’ll (OH), 
m the presence of SO« and Cl ions indicates the possibility of a sol. state beyond the point 
of complete coagulation. M S Anderson 

The potash requirement of South African soils. I. de V. Malherbe and M. H. 
Slabber. South African J. Sci. 27, 236-52(1930).— Analytical data are given for a 
large no of South African soils. The detns. made include mech. analyses, pa, K t O 
soL in strong HCI and in citric acid, KiO by the Neubauer seedling method, and AljOi 
sol. in HCI. The soils are, for the most part deficient in K,0. Fertilization with K,0 
prevents leaf scorch on certain varieties of fruit trees and berry fruits under and condi- 
tions and increases the quality of the fruit and its keeping qualities. Fairly const, 
ratios exist between KL-0 dissolved in coned. HO. citiate-sol KjO, and K,0 by the 
Nenbauer method. Approx, cnt. values of these several ratios are proposed for these 
soils when gram crops are grown. The sandy soils axe particularly deficient m K.O 
and frequent applications involving relatively large quantities of K*0 are required for 
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markedly increasing the quality of frort and for preventing leaf *<»rch_under the^and 


conditions prevailing 


The nature of sod acidity as affected by tie SiOr-aesijnioiide ratio. L D Bavzi 
AVD G D ScABSrni Soil Science 31, 150-71(1931) —A study u made of the colloidal 
material from 21 different soils reprinting various kinds and states of weathering 
The SiOrsesquioxide ratio, the total law-exchange capacity, and certain characteristics 
of the nature of the soil acids hate l»cen detd on each of tbev; colloids The nature 
of the soil acids vanes considerably in different soils In weathered Boils the nature of 
the acids is solely a function of the kind and extent of weathenng and is independent 
of the parent material This indicates that there is more than 1 type of soil acid Col 
loidal material of high SiOj-*csquioxide ratio extd from well weathered soils tends to 
be more highly buffered and to exhibit stronger acidity than colloids having a low ratio 
Total exchange capacity is also higher The nature of the soil acids may prove a valua 
ble criterion in the classification of sods Buffer capacity of the colloids appears to be 
primarily a function of the nature of the soil acid The exchange complex may de 
velop by removal of certain constituents from the original aluminosilicate minerals, 
by mutual flocculation of colloidal oxides of Al, Te and hi, and by pptn of Al, Fe and 
Si from soln There is no one direct relationship between SiOrsevjmoxide ratio and 
the total exchange capacity of the colloid, or the nature of the sod acid Tree oxides 
of Al, Te and Si may be present in colloids, and it is suggested that it might lie desirable 
to eliminate these when considering the relation of the compn of colloidal material to 
physicochcm properties M S Anderson 

The development of roots related to the calcium content of toils. Jon GOrsing 
Zucierrulenbau 12, 125(19 >> 0), Laly Cukrrrar 49, No 12, Rozhledy 9, Cf. C. A 25, 
>53 — The growth of fine roots was studied in sods of various p a values, the greens 
were normal in sods in which the roots were stunted In the more acid strata, the roots 
became stunted regardless of the depth of stratum in which they were planted In 
neutral or alk strata, a luxurious development of roots occurred T rank Marpsii 

The influence of drying the soil on the microbiological processes in the sod. V. K- 
Zalesskii and A M Kvxjiaxxova Pochvredenie (Pedology) 23, Nos 3-4,94-111 
(in German 111-2)(1923) — Drying the soil increased the soly. of org matter, the 
amt of available N and P compds Peptone added to dned soil upon wetting did not 
increase the activity of the flora, whereas mannitol and glucose did Drying the soil 
decreases the absorption power of the sod for microbes, hence there is a greater ac 
tivity providing available org matter is furnished The addn of carbohydrates to a 
dried sod stimulates the actrv lty of the microorganisms, and they use the available N 
and P The disappearance of nitrates from the sod is due pnmanly to the absorption 
by plants an d microorganisms J. S JoffE 

The fungus flora of the sod. II L. Jensen Soil Science 31, 123-58(1931), cf 
C A 25, 1934 — A_ study of the fungus flora of 100 Danish sods of reactions varying 
from pa 3.34 to 8.35 shdWs the largest amt of mycelium m acid sods nch in org matter 
There is no clear relationship between no of fungi and sod type or sod reaction except 
that very heavy clay soils are relatively low in fungi The addn of lime does not 
markedly depress fungi, but greatly stimulates bactena and actinomyccs Some fungi 
will grow in sod made as acid as pn 1.5, whde others are checked at Pn 3 7 to 4.2 

c , . _ „ MS Anderson 

bactena. IL \ osmHrro Yamamoto J. Ap Ckcm Soc Japan 6, 873-83 
(1330) ^Mucors are classified into 2 groups (1) monomucors (sporangiophores not 
Branched) and U) polymucors (sporang-ophorrs branched) The list of sod Mucorales 
was mentioned. y_ KniARA 

, Reducing the consumption of sulfanc acid in reworking of phosphorite of Izyum. 
M. A Egorov Ukrainsku Kkcm Zhur 5, No 2. Tech Pt. 43-63(1930) —Agnail 
tural expts have shown that a certain part of Ca contained m the phosphorite of Iryum 
(1) possesses unus^ mobility and acts as a very strong retrograding agent on the phos- 
phonc aad fU) in I, rendering it sparingly sol and thus only slightly available for plant 
vegrtatiOTU Instead of the costly process of removing Ca from I (Rozhdestvenskii, 
j V. e PriGt investigation gives methods of chemically binding Ca, 
whereby its deleterious action on the mobility of II in 1 may be entirely eliminated. 
Conclusions The activation of II in I by atnc aad (III) is greatly increased with the 
°Vr*jk C aa< * KCI and NaCL The activation of n by IV is increased with 
rfHcn'rf so,ne editions IV per te can entirely remove II from L The activity 
° °° 1 “ greatly increased by addn of alkali oxalates (which is not the case with 

and^hr^c?i£ her wbereb * tte “Ere H m I may be rendered HrO-soL 

and the consumption of H,SO, may be reduced about 2 5 times. With the aid of a 
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little IIjSO, and some (COO.Va), a phosphate was prepd which produced in 1920, with 
cultivation of sugar beets, results equal to those of superphosphate, the prepn of which 
consumes 3 times as much HjSO, The work is being continued Ckas Blavc 

The electrodialysis of phosphorite of Izyum. K. N Taranov. Ukrainsku Khem 
Zhur. 5, No 2, Tech pt 65-73(1930), cf C A 23, 4C0— The investigation has been 
undertaken for the reworking of low grade phosphorite (I) of Izyum by electrodialysis, 
whereby its P,Os may become available for plant vegetation Conclusions: By the 
electrodialysis method it is possible completely to decompose I and sep all of the PiOj 
and Ca in the form cf aq solns The residue of 1 has an aad reaction (AcONa) By 
the double-chamber process of sepn of I’jO» from I, there are formed residua of I, which 
proved as effective as superphosphates in vegetative expts (oats) The enrichment 
of residua with PjO» is due to the removal of some components, such as Ca, COi, Cl, 
etc. By the electrodialysis method only H,0 and the elec current are required Ques- 
tions pertaining to such factors as tension and strength of the current, the relation 
between the electrode surface and the mass of I, etc., have not jet been studied 

CfiAS Blanc 

Experiments on the production of thermophosphates from the Khibinsk apatite. 
S I \oLPKOVTcn and S S I'erelsian Udol*tme\ Lrozhai (Fertilizers and Crops)!, 
570-80(1930) —By a flotation method a product was obtained from the Khibmsk apatite 
with a 40 5% PjO» content This and 2 other samples contg 27 12 and 19 47% PiO» 
were fused with NaiCOi By using 30 2 parts of the 40 5% P»0» sample for 100 parts 
of the phosphate at 900-1200* a product was obtained with a 70% coeff of decompn . 
the latter representing the ratio of citrate sol I'iO» to the total V> ith a 23% excess 
of NajCOi the coeff increases irrespective of the temp from 900“ to 1200° With a 
50% increase the proportionality between the N’aiCOi and increase m PiO» disappears 
At 1100° the coeff drops from 75 3 to (/) 7 % and then again increases at 1200* to 92 6% 
At 1300* the mat fuses but there is no increase in P t O, The optimum conditions 
were found to be at 1200® with 1 5 times the amt of soda u*cd originally. * e , 45 parts 
of NaiCOi to 100 parts of apatite With the 27 1% P,0» sample at 1000-1200® with 
20 parts of Na-COi to 100 parts of phosphate the coeff of dccnmpn was 70-80% A 
25% increase of NaiCOi increased the coeff of decompn almost to 100% Even at 
900® such a mixt gave an 82 2% coeff With the 19 5% PjO» sample at 1200® with 
22 parts of NaiCOi to 100 parts of the phosphate almost 100% of the phosphate be- 
came citrate sol Addns of 10% SiOj to the mixt slightly increased the coeff of de- 
twmpn SiOj alone had no effect An mcrea*c of the SiO, to 20% produced neg 
results Addns of CaCOi alone had no effect, but with the Na*COj an increase in the 
coeff. took place The time factor of heating the mist, brought out the fact that 30 
mm. gives the optimum The cooling of the mix immediately after 30 mm heating 
increased the soly of the product. Heating with various chlorides gave neg results 
With Na,SOt and charcoal a product was obtained with a coeff of 80%. Vegetation 
expts. with thermophosphates show that it is just as good as Thomas slag, but it is 
slightly inferior to superphosphate J. S Jofte 

The relation between the geological origin and the available phosphoric acid of a 
soil. L. Neubercer Kunstddnger u Ltim 28, 77-8(1031) — Review. C. J S 

A colorimetric determination of phosphoric acid in sods. A NSmec. LavIk and 
KoppovA. Vestntk svazu trfzkumnfch listens zcmedelskcfh 5, 18(1930); Luty Cukrora' 
49, No 4, Rozhlcdy 2 — The Konig-Lemmermann method requires a long time for 
analysis, and sods high in Ca make the ignition of citrate salts very difficult For 
routine^ work the method u- shake 10 g of soil with 100 cc. of a 1% atnc acid soln 
(sods high in Ca have to have a correction factor) for 1 hr Repeat the process for l hr. on 
a subsequent day Filter or centrifuge, treat 5 cc. of the dear soln with 10 cc of 40% 
HtSO,, bring to a bod. and treat with 0 1 A" KMnO« until a faint but permanent pink 
color remains Remove any excess of KMnO< with H,Oj Digest the soln on a water 
bath for 30 mui , drain into a 100-cc vol flask, treat with 4 drops of a-dimtrophenol, 
and neutralize with 15% NH.OH Cool the soln and treat with 2 cc. molybdic aad 
and 0,3 cc. SnCl 2 This produces a blue color, make up the soln to 100 cc. and com- 
pare colorunetrical! y. The standard soln is made from KiHPO, contg 005-0 5 P,0. 
per 10 cc. The values run higher than those with the K -L. method , N ascribes thi3 to 
a more thorough extn Frank Makesh 

The use of the Neuhauer method for determining phosphoric acid supplies in sods. 
A. N£«ec Zemedelskf arch No 3, 129(1930), Lilly Cukrocar 48, No 52, Rozhledy 
11 —The Neubauer method of sprouting plants yielded low P,O t values in sods which 
were adequately supplied according to fertilizer tests The cause of a lowered resorp- 
tion of p was found to be due to a low N content All sods had a low N aad low mtnfica- 
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lion power The Neubauer method does not Uke into consideration the la ws of minima. 
Fertilizing with N increased tte resorption of P in which low Neubaner values were 
obtained * tAKg M Arrsn 

Efficiencies of phosphoric add of Tsrious fertilizers for spring- snd antnmn-aowB 
barter. Iwao 0«ai Ann A p . Exp! Sla Coctmmtni-Cenerol cf Chosen 3, 204-402 
(1930) —Application of Na.IlKh. bone meal and superphosphate gave about lVO /0 
greater yield and 130-140% more of absorbed P.O,; nee polish and A1PO. gave 
150% greater yield and 60-70% more absorbed P.Q, than when no I'iOi was applied In 
general autumn sown barley showed higher absorption and higher yield than spring- 
sown barley Tests for residual P,0, after the first crop showed great value for the 
second crop K. KrisoT* 

A contribution to the evaluation of requirements for fertilizing soils with phosphorus. 
A NCmec VHfni* VstF Jednoty Repalo Csl II, 277(1090), Lilly Cukromr 49, No. 4, 
Rozhfedy 1 —The use of P,0, in fertilization is eJosefy shied with Ca; toils with ade- 
quate Ca should base more available PfO, than soils deficient in Ca. Other elements 
controlling the availability of P,Oi are Fe and Al, soils contg more than 50 mg Fe freely 
sol n 1% atnc aod fail to respond to P,0, treatments, even though they show a FtO» 
deficiency by the K6aig Lemmermana method The method for detg. the available 
P by evaluating only the PiO, sol. in HjO becomes of no value for soils contg less than 
3 mg P,0» (sol ) per l kg soil Sods contg large quantities of Fe did not react to PiOi 
fertilizations, e>en though the sol PjO» seas high or tow All available methods were 
inadequate to det. what soils would respond to PjO» treatments. _ Soils deficient in 
both I e and P>0, gave increasing yields of beets. N attributes this to SiO,, for only 
soils contg less than 12 mg sol biO, per 1 kg of soil reacted to lf,PO« treatments re- 
gardless of whether the P,0, was high or low Jn soils with a high Fe content, PA), 
fertilizers fail to increase the yield of beets, even though the sol SiCb may be less than 
12 mg per Ig of soil. Frant Maresh 

The retrograding action on phosphites of the soil under vinous conditions. F. V. 
Tuitonov Ukromtku Khrm Zkur 5, No 2. Tech pt 77-91(1930) — The influence 
of moisture on the retrogradaticm of phosphates is considerable Thus the soly. In 11,0 
of Ca I fPO, decreases by 30% with an increase of 30-1(0% in the moisture based on the 
total moisture capacity of the soiL The soly of Iryum phosphate in citric aod increases 
to 65% with an l-crease in moisture The highest amt. in soln was observed at a 
moisture content of 60-100% of the total momnre capacity The influence of temp. 
cn the rrtrogradation is divert nt for different phosphates, e g . temp change* do not 
affect solas, of Iryum phosphorite in 11,0 or in a trie sad, while increase in temp greatly 
decreases the soly of Cal IPO, in both water and atnc sad. The retrograding action 
oa phosphates of soils of the rerun of forest steppe vanes greatly, there is a regular 
decrease of retrogradation with declining richness of the soil. Cilas. Blanc 

The constitution and citrate solubility of tn calcium phosphate and of phosphate 
rock. K. D Jacob Phosphorus Digest (April, 1931). pp 7-9; cf. C. A. 25, 1619 — 
When 0 5-g samples are used, 65~7o% of the total P,0» in pptd- CailFO,), and in 
steamed bone meal is sol in neutral Nil, citrate soln , but when the wt- of the sample 
U increased to 2J) g , only 23-30% of the total P,0, goes into sola. The citrate soly. 
of ground phosphate rock is only about 12% of that of Ca,(PO,)> and bone. The low 
soly of phosphate rock seems to be due pnnapally to the fact that the phosphate is 
combined with F to form a complex Ca fluopbosphate of the same type as cr y st . fiuorapa- 
tne. K. ZJ Jacob 

Can superphosphate and its components increase the solubility of soil potash? 
C. Dxrrswjxc and K. Blixuavs Superphosphate 4, 69-75(1931), cf. Pie yspn ng 
and Heinrich, C A 25, 1935 — The increased soly of sod potash as a result of the appli- 
cation of Superphosphate is due pnnapally to the presence of free H,PO, in the super- 
phosphate. The Ca(H,PO»), and CaSO, in superphosphate also increase the soly. of 
sod potash. K. D Jacob 

Superphosphates enriched with ammonia. S. I Volttovich, L. E Berlin. I. L. 
l0 ra ■*'* A- Zovas L'dobrenie t CrozAoi (fertilizers and Crops j 7, 425S0f 
(I830J —Tests were made of mixing II ,50, with NIWI.PO* with (NH,>,HPO«. with 
* of both, and with (NH,)iPO«. The factors studied were the quant, relationship 
®* “ e reagents, order of mixing, duration of process Jand temp involved. A definite 
401 j , , *®0« was placed m a Fb container, and the various NH, phosphates were added 
g raduall y A stirrer was started and raw phosphates srere added slowly. lamping 
being avoided. The stirring lasted 1-2 mm., after which the mixt. was placed in a ther- 
mostat at 95-105 . Alter 3 krs the mixt. was weighed, to follow the loss m wt, and 
placed in thin layers on paper, it was left that way for 2 days and weighed again. Analy- 
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ses were then made- Total H.O-soI and citrate-sol P,O t . were then detd Method* of 
crtPE the various NH» phosphates, os weU as the amts of UjSO t used with them, are 
eiven J S J 0,,FE 

Organic fertilizers. YU. Kjyonao YosrmiuRA, Kotaro Nisihda and Aritomo 
Y'amada J Agr. Chem Soc , Japan 6, 990-1002(1930) —Steamed bone powder was 
kept with water for 55 days- The av temp was 32 S° The aq ext of the putrefac- 
tion products was analyzed - total N 2 550% protein N 0 044%, P,0, 0 019 /0 Ninety 
% of total N was changed into NH* One g histamine (Au salt). 3 31 g putresrae- 
HC1 and 2S0 74 g NH.OH were isolated from 10 kg of the bone powder Y K. 

The economical end profitable use of commercial fertilizers under present con- 
ditions. O Engels Kunstdiinger u. Letm 28, 120-30(1931) —A general discussion 

C J SciIOLLENBERCER 

The use of sawdust as & fertilizer. Marcel H Mottb J agr. prat 95, 192 
(1931) — Sawdust used exclusively in large quantities on the soil has generally given 
an excellent plant growth without any apparent lack of nitrate and with normal nitrifica- 
tion Artichokes, leeks, sugar beets, maize and strawberries all have produced good 
craps without any other fertilizer J R Adams 

The Gerard manure pit- F Magnibn J agr prat 95, 71-4(1931) — The condi- 
tions governing the transformation of barnyard manure into a fertilizer contg available 
nutritives are listed The Gerard manure pit is intended to satisfy these conditions 
and is described ut considerable detail J R Adams 

Potash fertilizer for sugar beets. J -Pii WaCNer Compt rend acad agr 
France 17, 77-9(1931) — Sugar beet cultivation calls for a soil with a pn of 7-7 5, which 
can be obtained by liming Max yields have been obtained when approx 1,000 kg / 
acre of sylvinite kaimte has been added to the soil The yields have amounted to 761 
kg of sugar per acre. The large amts of K,0 aid the plant in obtaining an early and 
vigorous growth and greater resistance to disease They also sensibly increase the 
saccharin content J R Adams 

The nitrification of ammonium sulfate as influenced by sod reaction and degree of 
base saturation. James A. Nattel- / Am Soc. 23, 175-85(1931) — There 

appears to be a relationship between the percentage base and Ca satu and the nitrifica- 
tion of (NH t )-SO ( After 10 days’ incubation nitrification occurred at pn 4 1 ont> 
in the soil w ith a high percentage base and Ca satn Lower base satn prevented nitrifi- 
cation AU the soils had a higher percentage nitrification of (NHi)jSO, at the highest 
pn values studied. In most cases plant gTowth was better at pn 6 5 than at the very 
acid reactions Nitrification varied considerably in different soils and showed a fairly 
good correlation with plant growth data J R. Adams 

Experiments with calcium nitrate-I.-G. F. X. KreSl. Li sty Cukrovar 49, 
261-2(1931) — The Ca(NO,)t was prepd by the I G. firm and contained N 15 5% and 
CaO 23%, which corresponds to 50% CaCOi, the N is rapidly utilized by plants. 
Expts were earned out in 18 sections of an estate, with varied results Because of the sol 
form of N, less 11,0 ts required for soln than for any other nitrate fertilizer, the Ca (NO,), 
maintains a porosity during penods of draught, and on account of its fine dispersion 
the Ca is equally distnbuted and swelts and aerates the soil Plots fertilized with 400 
kg superphosphate and 200 kg of a 40% K salt per ha. showed an increased yield of 
sugar beets over unfertilized plots, adjacent plots fertilized with 100 kg Ca(NOj), 
perha showed about the same increase as those with the superphosphate nuxt V. M. 

The action of chromium on the growth of plants. El. Haseiilofp. V. Ha UN and 
W. Elbert. Lerndw Vers Sla 110, 2S3-6(1930) —The addn of Cr to the soil has a 
detrimental action on the plant growth as shown by the effect on the yield of summer 
barley and mustard. The amts, used were not greater than 0 003% This action 
depends on the compd of Cr used and is greater with chromic acid than with chromic 
hydl Si lde - The injurious action is greater in sandy than in loam soils J R H 
The action of arsenic on plant growth. E Haseliiofp. F. Haun and W Elbert 
Landw Vers Sta. 110, 287-9(1930).— Addns of As up to 0 003% have no eilect on the 
yield of summer barley This result is not m disagreement with the work of Kdnig 
because different compds and amts of As were used John R Hill 

The nutrition requirements of vegetable plants. I. Cabbage, beet, careot and onion. 

Kotowski Roczruh A’aufe Ralncczych t Lesnych 24, 372-449 (450-2 English) 
(1930).— Fertilizer expts. earned out on a rather poor sandy loam m 1928 near Warsaw 
are described Beets, carrots and onions were sown m exptl plots in rows 40 cm apart, 
ine food supply consisted of mineral fertilizers and stable manure m the ratio of 600 
an L Pe Vr,° tomato crop Cabbages and carrots received 90 kg. N, 

40 kg. P,Q. and 120 kg K,0, beets 63 kg N, 28 kg p,0, and 81 kg K,0. onions 28 
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k B I’iOi 8-1 kg KjOand G3 kg N per hectare N wax applied a* MfiNOi. 1 as super- 
phosphate and K in the form of 2>,% Potash salt* Sampling for chem analysis was 
done ot \ a nous intervals of plant development, the last sample King taken at harvest 
time The results are presented in tables and the following conclusions are drawn 
Tor (a) Brunswick short stem cabbage. (6) dark red flat Egyptian licet. {«) Chanteney 
carrot and (i) Zittau onion the mas intake of N, I’, K and Ca falls in a In the second 
ft in the fourth c in the third and d in the fourth months after transplanting of (a) 
and germination of (ft, c d) A crop of (a) 509 000 kg heads and 3 '0,000 kg refuse 
parts (ft) 500000 kg roots and 200 fUM kg leaves, (c) 2S0.W0 kg roots and 80 000 kg 
teases (</) 294 <XX> kg bulbs and 72 000 Vg leaves per hretare removes from the SOU 
150 122 SO 80 kg N *1 Jl 30 2ij kg lbO,. 225. 200. 1 2D, 110 kg K,0. and ISO 
70 UK). 58 kg CaO resp Tin N I’.Ch and K.O ratios are 3 1 t, 3 5 1 B 6, 2 5 1 4 
and J 145 nsp As compart d with email cabbages, beets carrots and onions are 
remarkable for their high \ I* K and especially Ca contents Then is also a con 
siderable difference in the N I’A and K,0 ratio, winch is on an as 2 12 in cereali 
and 3 1 4 in the plants reported here These differences, therefore, should be con 
Mile red in ail) fertilizer program J KlCera 

The role of humic materials in fertility. A Demolon J.ap prat 55,109-11 
( I'Ul) — The mainu nance of humic reserves in the soil is almost always indispensable 
in maintaining a high fertility and in particular for obtaining the max use from mineral 
fertilizers They are excellent soil conditioners and aid the soil in retaining H,0 Col 
lottlal humic material increases the nutritive absorptive capacity of soils The value 
of farm manure and the manuf of artificial manure are discussed J !{ Adams 
Bnef study of (reasons for) beneficial action of brown coal upon the development 
of cultivated plants II Alfxander Kisseu Iirennttof-Chem 12 , 101-7(1931). cf 
C A 25, 371 — Investigations during 1031 2b with grain growing in arable soil fer 
tilizid with coal du't show a growth increase h> kirnel weight of 24 5VJ, depending 
upon the amt of coal dust used Tins is Kbcvcil due to improved germination and 
branching rather than to any change in soil compn Potatoes also show ed tuKr-weight 
increases lint with sugar fleets the sugar content fiff off with root-weight Increases 
Structural aggregates in the soil are formed by tin freshly pptd watirinsol humic 
acid salts which lose this cementation property on drying The impregnation of soil 
with coal dust or humic compds thus increases the resistance to water influx into indi 
vidua! soil particles and increases water seepage and aeration in upper sod layers and. 
in general, restores its fallow ness femall quantities of coal dust increase the sod re 
sistance to machinery but large amts decrease it It u contended that difficulties 
encountered in the use of artibcial agricultural fertilizers are to be traced to factors 
other than the amt of mineral matter made available The structural compn of the 
w>d its ph>s characteristics and the total content of org humic combinations are also 
involved p \V Jung 

_ Decomposition of rotenone in solution. Howard A Jones Ind Eng Chem 23, 
3H, 8(1931) The decompn of rotenone is accelerated by access of air but is not 
affected by differences in amt of light or by the presence of water Pjndine solos 
of rotenone decompose most rapidly 4nd in a few days crystals of dehjdrorotenone 
and rotenonone arc formed by oxidation Rotenone is completely sol in benzene, and 
in a benzene soln there is no appreciable decompn Acetone may be used for a water 
sol solvent j R Adams 

The relation of chemical composition of ctdtivated and wild green-manure plants 
to decomposition of the nitrogenous constituents. Hideo Misu, Iwao Omai and Tadao 
Hibino Ann Agr Expt 5m Gmernnu-nt-Genera] of Ckoien 5, 1-126(1930) — Twenty- 
t»o varieties of cultivated and wild green manure plants were dceompd by fermen 
tation for 48 days under conditions simulating those in soil with upland and lowland 
of culture The relations of ammomfication nitrification and the yield of ti- 
trable acids to the chem compns of green manures are as follows Ammomfication 
O'u^rs greatly with the different raw materials used under both upland nnd lowland 
conditions In upland condiuons, it decreases later Nitrification is negligible under 
lowland conditions, but it differs greatly under upland conditions with the different raw 
materials used, and it decreases later Attainment of mar ammonificatioa is favored 
by the increasc of total N. ash. CaO, w CaO 4- MgO and disturbed by the increase of 
crude fiber. Is free ext , crude-fiber protein, and N free ext /protein Attainment of max. 
nitrification is fav ored by the increase of total X. K.O and CaO + MgO and disturbed by 
,„V. nCrta ? e of 7" de fib J rr ‘ ** free ext • and N ,rt « e*t /protein Attainment of max ti 
“ ‘“JFJ” 1 by the mcrea sc of total N and of CaO + MgO and disturbed by the 
t , and Nine ext /protein The max ammomfication and the 


increase of lignin N frcee: 
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dev elopment of max acidity w ere grcuti r in low 1 uid conditions than in upland conditions 

K Kitsuta 

Availability of nitrogen of green manure for rice and the supplementary value of 
various fertilizers. IIidgo Mtsu and H Shimoiiirv .-Inn Age Ax/ 1 / Sta Govern- 
me it General of Chosen <u» 91(1929) —The avulibitity of N was lower In dried than 
in fresh green manure The value of N of dned green manure was greatly increased 
b> repl icing »/» of the N with (NH»)iSO, Although the K of fresh material appeared 
less available, the jicld obtained was better than that with fermented green manure 
Superphosphate. K t O and CaO had gnat value as supplements to green manure, in 
creasing availalwhti of the N and jieliU Yu Ms with fresh gmn manure were S3 4 
and 89,1%, of those with soybean cake and (MI,*, SO,. reap K Krrscrt 

The availability of nitrogen cl air-dried green manures for rice. Hideo Mist) 
4 hn A r fix/* Sta Comment General of Chwn 4, 1117-72(1929) -Green manures 
allowed lower ovail iluhty of N and lower jiehl than did so\ bean cake and (N'lIdiSO. 

K Kits it a 

Nitrogen in the intensive exploitation of pastures. Cvxiillb Maticnon Chtmie 
c<* indnslrif 25, 271-5(1931) — A discussion is green of the advantages, from the double 
standpoint of )iehl and qua lily, of the use of N fertilisers on pisture lands A P -C 
Comparative value of nitrogenous fertilixers on the growth of fall and spring barley. 
I IV AO Omsi tun .tgr Rxf-t Ski Gitert nmnl General of Ch'S’it 3, 3l7-s»1(l93l)) - 

Among 15 tested matcruls Chikan NaNO.nnd (Ml,), Mb gav the highest percentage of 
recover) of N l»v the plants (liO-Mi'p) ami the best neld CaChi dned fish meal, dned 
blood, sov l*can cake. bonr meal and human excrement show id 45 55% recovery of 
applied N bv the phots with tv's *>7 % >uld compared with the yield by (NHJjSO, 
as 200*7. Heavy application of mulch madi of wml< was rather injurious on the first 
crop as a result ol its ferment ition. and the Unelit to thi second crop was small In com 
panson w ith the loss of N Ire fermentation The t thciencu s of the N’ in stable manures 
from swine and cattle ware \cr> small The value for the second crop of anv residual 
N after the first crop was rather small K Kitsita 

The effect of various fertilizer treatments on the crop-yield factors and the structure 
of leaves of barley and wheat. K Poerholt Z P/amenrrnahr . Aflngungu Bodmt 
9B, £S9-300(t93Q) — Stooling, weight per J000 grains, grams per single head, weight of 
grains per head and total yield are nflectrd b\ various single firtihrers and conibma 
ttons K has little effect on stoolmg P more and N most The 1000 gram weight 
and weight per single head are least with N A mixt of N, I* and K usually gave the 
highest values for all the factors mentioned and olw a> s the highest yield The leaf 
surface vanes with the firtihrer treatment, e g . if no treatnunt is UX>, then a mixt 
of K and I’ is 97 S, a mixt of K and N 12^ 9. a mixt. of P and X 144 4. a mixt of K. 
1* and X 134 7. and 2 pts K, 1 pt Pand 1 pt N 130 7 The nncroanatomic structure 
also varies with different fertiluer treatments II It. Sn u-> 

Effect of ammonium sulfate on field germination of rape and turnips. J W 
WooreocK A7v Zealand J Age 42, 89-90(11*31) — Germination of rape and turnip 
xeed fertilized with (MI,)jSO«. either alone or mixed with othir fertilizer matcruls. 
at the rate of 190 lb /acre was only 10 to 44% of the ginmnitinn obtained when the 
seeds were fertilized onlv with n mixt of 100 lb of superphosphate plus 100 lb of 
ground limestone 1 rrtihzation with superphosphate alone gave germination counts 
o6 to 100% of those obtained with the mixt of superphosphate and ground limestone 
In all cases the fertilizers were applied with the seed in 14 in rows, K. D Jacob 
F ertilizer experiments on citrus seedlings. I Takahasjii J Ohtsu ifort. Soc 
(Japan) 25* 3S-301.UVW) Potcxptx w. ith. seedlings UMlKated, tivx*. X. \s. vwssX. -.-axs 
element for growth The requirements of P,0» and K,0 were l /, mid */>. resp . of the X 
requirement Requirement of PiO, for grow tli of the citrus tree was not \-ery great, but 
deticicncy of this element retarded growth markedly The requirement of K,Q was 
RJ^ter than that of P,0,, howevrer, the growth continued uninterruptedly without 
k,0 for a certain time by compensation with the supplement ol the other elenu nts 

Fertilizer experiments with Satsuma orange. K. Tasaki. Y. IkoctPavp'n. 
Mat&voea Imp Ilort Hxpt Sta (Japan), RestQ*(h Bull 13, 00 pp (1930) — Plots 
were arranged into those with no fertilizer, X. P or K and complete fertiluer treatment 
* *** Obtained from the trees in the plot without N. Wien P was omitted the 
yield was much decreased, and the acidity of the fruit was high Lack of K caused de- 
crease m yield, poor color of skin and small su,d fruits the spoilage of fnitts during 
storage was 5 5 times higher than that of the fruits from the completely fertilized plot 

K K:to>uta 
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Is fertihxxfioa to prevent frost injury pracbeil? Waite* Obst. K *vz!i*trr *■ 
Zn-s 2S, 2*re7(MJl) —The resistance of plants 10 general toward injury from cold tx 
increased by complete fertii uat»n. excess X being avoided. C. J. S. 

The importance of artificial fertilizer* 1a cod era pond Co. tore. K. Hkttt- A«sx:- 


» iJn-, cs, 27-W>31) —Growth c J plankton semng *s food for fish u greatly 
increased by rwrr fertilization with KjO and F iOv The application of CaO to » 
dramedpouddiryig win ter is advised as a sanitary measure. C- J Scuollxn*e*gk* 
Carbon diocde a relation to [Uu&oine crop*. V. An analysis of th e resp onse M 

the tomato crop to an atmosphere enriched with carbon dioxide. If. L. IVrrrTX. ds*. 
if ft Ftd 17, T.vVfe (1030) — The enrichment of the atm. has the following e fleets 
l,v 3 the tomato plant It shortens the penod between opening of the Cower and pick- 
ing oi the frtnt A high percentage of blossoms dcveDp into SnvL Less fruit is re- 
tarded to ripening There is better development of the truss. There is earlier derelop- 
r eat and ripening of truces. There u better swelling of fruit at end of season Cco- 
Jjs on Increased CO, concn. is mc«t benefimal to the plant at periods of low frtnt 
prod action C. II. RtcnAWWf 

A study by fol-ir diagnosis of the influence of temperature on plant nutrition. 
H Uuti A VO L. Mum 0"*ff. frwd 190, 1516-5(1931); cf. C. A 24, ■1575: 25, 
_XX>1 — Potatoes were grown on plots receiving various fertilizer treatments, and t-e 
haves were analyzed tor P *t taterrala During May the temp. averag-d nbent M . 
and the P content remained rather const Dun nr June, when the temp averaged -1 , 
lie P content decreased markedly on the plots which received N, but did not on tnoar 
without N. The explanation ofl«ed is that with added N tuber development is mere 
abundant, and this tend* to deplete the P in the leaves. J. J. WcllakaN 

Some studies on tie use and action of mercuric chloride as a fungicide- J. L- 
Howatt r«rvlv-*rjl A«« RrfL Qut^r e 5.V. Project P.avfr 1923-9, 40-2(1929), 
Err Appirl JKwrf 10, 100-7 — The control of fungicide* in certain seed borne disease* 
l y use of HgCV, i> due to retardation of the gemination of the «pores suffiocct for 
them to be outgrown by the host and so removed from the menstematic tissue Stimu 
lition cf the seed after treatment is attributed to indirect partial stenliration effect 
on the w*’ Temp . concn , tune of action. age of spore and host plants, assoen. and 
tvpe of seed are considered to affect the toxicity Ops'* E StsmW 


Titnmetnc determ*nxt.on of arsenic m plant-protector agents. J. Fk«xrj 
tfipur Cue* f.fvdr.j 36, 70-53. 95-101(l‘k>0) — The agents are d-strored with 
IlSOt and H-SO,. then dild to a concn of about 50 ^ HrSO fc XowdOcc coned IICL 


’ K crystd FebO*. ard 2 g KPr are added. 25 ec. u distd. and A* titrated m the dis 
t-lute aecordzig to Gurv with 0 1 -V KUrOi sola. Detns. nut thus be made within 
1-5 hrs. Also a micn'mrthod was work*d out. the results of which Quite agree with 
those cf the macroraelhod. Hydnxne sulfite should replace the FebO, in the uucro- 
d tn S-S.dk FlsltT 

The biochemical influence of arsenic. J PAsrrj .lfjgyar CVwi /Wydirst 36, 
1 1 1-5(1930) — Spores cf 7Vlrtu Iritin. Bjerk Winter, adsorb some As cf II*AsO* and 
arphenamine but no As of other arsenical*. eitheT inorg (iremtts, arsenates) or org 
tarsacetm. atoxyl. solarron. cacodybc acid, etc ) Adscrbed As does not kill spores 
but hinders then - mtiltip [.cation. Agents of which no As is adsorbed hare no influence 
at all on spores. Spores treated with arsemtes aad dried without washing off the agent 
were killed. Arsenates did col show such results. S. S. ns FIN Alt 

Eflect of arsenic on the composition cf otros fruits. I. Taxaiusm. J- Oidra 
/fwf. Sec (Japan) 25, 155-C3(l'*dO) — Spraying citrus tr ee s with arsenates caused a 
decrease m acidity and an increase in sugar content of fruit juice. Tte redaction ef 
aoditr depends greatly upon the time of spraying, amts, of other spraying materials 
nuxed with arsenate and the method of application. Excessive use of arsenate should 
be avoided, as it affects the yield and taste of fruit. A decrease in acidity and an in- 
crease in sucar content of fruit caused poor keeping quality . therefore, in wanner regions 
run ton must be exercised la spraying with arsenicals. Beside controlling harmful in- 
sects. spraying arsenates may be of benefit by hastening maturity or reducing excessire 
acidity of fruit. K. KrrsUTA 

Effects of some sulfur sprays on fruit-bud development. C. E. rFrcn and J. L- 
• °y.”7 Tvent*~frst A«« RefC Qut\c Soc. Protect. PDatt 1923-9. 39(1929): Kro 
-tpffirtf Jfwef 10, 197. — Comparative tests of koloform (prepd. by fusing bentonite 
5, with Ca casemate added to assist the mixing ia water) and lime-sulfur on the 
derelopment of apple trees shows that koloform treated buds were 0 4903 in- long when 
t °” e sprayed with lime-sulfur were 0 3979 in. long This difference is attributed to 
absence of injury in koloform treated foliage, whereas burning and dwarfing of fohsg* 
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via* evident on the trees treated with lime sulfur Kola form was applied at the rate 
nf R JIjs , and lime-sulfur at the rate of 1 gal to 40 Rais water. Odfn F ShfppaRD 
The mineral nutrition of plants In relation to their predisposition or resistance to 
attack by pathogenic agents. L. Petri. Boll R. Staz Pal l 'eg N. S JO, 121-52 
(1030), Per Apph*i My col 10, 200— Tlie action of different fertilizers (including 
nitrogenous and phosphatic fertilizers, lime, sulfur, gypsum, potash, iron and aluminum 
sulfates, and manganese salts) on the anatomical and physiol properties of plants with 
rcft-rcncc to their resistance to injurious inorg agencies as well as to various fungus and 
animal parasites w as studied In general, nitrogenous dressings aggravate susceptibility, 
whereas phosphatic and potash dressings reduce it The action of the fertilizer is indi- 
rectly on the mechanism of the host resistance and is influenced by locat factors, com- 
parative tests must he earned out under Identical conditions Odfn I! Sheppard 
Spraying and dusting experiments with potatoes on Long Island. II. C. IIuckptt. 
N Y State Agr Dipt Sta , Bull No 592, 1-38(1031) — Expts in spraying and dusting 
Irish Cobbler (I) and Green Mountain (II) potatoes have been conducted during 5 
successive seasons, 1020 1030 With the exception of applications contg nicotine, 
Bordeaux mixt (4-0 50) was used in sprays and CuSOj IliO and Ca(OH)i (20-80) 
lor dusts For biting insects CaAsO, was added to Bordeaux mixt at the rate of approx 
5 lbs or to dust mats at 10-12 lbs per acre Arsenical treatments were usually made 
3-4 times each season to combat Colorado beetle and flea liectles Tor sucking insects 
nicotine sulfate (40% soln ) was added to Bordeaux mat or a mixt of dolomite and 
Ca(OH)i (10-50) at the rate of about 1 pint or3 pints per acre, resp There were no 
significant differences in the results from dusting and spraying in the case of I, Also 
nicotine treatments in spray or dust form did not give rise to addnl increases in yield 
over other spraying and dusting operations With II Cu treatments in spray form 
gave on on average slightly superior results to Cu treatments in dust form Nicotine 
treatments in dust form were more reliable, and in years when aphids were a limiting 
factor gave superior results to nicotine in spray form J Ku£fra 

The effect of gypsum upon the growth and common scab of the potato. J G 
Coulson. Twenty tint Ann Ref>t Quebec Soc Protect. Plants 1928-9, 04-80(1920), 
Rer Applied My col 10, 202 — Increasing applications of gypsum above 500 lbs per 
acre in field tests progressively reduced the number of tubers formed and gave an in- 
creased amount of scab infection A lab test showed that addn of gypsum did not 
effect the p» of the soil Addn of gypsum to potato dextrose agar from 0 5 to 50% 
caused no difference in the rate of growth of 0 scabies Oden II SucrrARD 
Seed treatment for controtliog coveted smut of barley. R. W. Leukfl. V. S 
Depi of Age. Tech Bull 207,1-22(1930), Rev Applied Mycol 10, 173-1.— Satisfactory 
control of covered smut (Ushlogo hordes ) of barley was obtained by steeping the seed 
grain for 1 hr in either 1 in 320 formaldehyde. 0 5% seraesan, 0 5% corona 020, 0 5% 
uspulun, 0.25% germisan, 0 25% tillantm or 0 5% Bayer compd Expts. with more 
than 45 dusts indicated that their effectiveness is independent of soil reaction, but a 
sod moisture content of less than 25% satn. decreases the efficacy of most dusts. Hochst, 
abavit B, and cercsan are the most effective dusts and give satisfactory control Use 
of dusts avoids the seed injury common with steeping treatments, and thus better stands 
and yields arc obtained Oden E Siifppard 

Dry pickling for control of smut in oats. W B. Miller and J A, Morrow. J 
Dept Agr. Victoria 29, 80-9(1031) — Good control was obtained by dusting the seed 
with Cu carbonate at the rate of 2 oz per bushel Treatment of the seed with formalin 
solas gave better control of the smut hut adversely affected germination of the seed 


.... K. D. Jacob 

Action of low potencies. W. Maac. Suddeulsche A path -Ztg. 71, 143-5(1931) — 
The results obtained in a series of expts on the germination of wheat in the presence 
of varying low potencies of II Cl, II,S0 4 and CuSO. are illustrated, as also those ohtamed 
with paper stops vertically suspended and just dipping into varying potencies of KOI! 
and H 2 SO 1 w. O E. 

Control of the webbing spider (Lampona obscoena) of citrus trees. S A Cock 
J. Dept Agr. Victoria 29, 83-5(1931) —Good control is obtained by spraying the webs 
with an emulsion of 2 pints of kerosene and 4 ounces of soap in 3 gallons of water to 
which is added 1 5 lb of pyre thrum The kerosene serves to penetrate the web, while 
the pyrethrum acts as the killing agent. K. D. Jacob 

The destruction of weeds by chemical procedures. M. Bardut. /. ngr. prat 95, 
0-11(1931)— Comparisons arc made of the efficacy of the weed eradieators used for 
those weeds which are harmful to cereals A 0-8% soln of H,SO, gives excellent re- 
sults, destroying charlock, chenopodium and polygonum The objection is that it is 
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rrry active in deLming the soi Dehydrated aw sulfatr and a mtrucapprr coopd 
are rrry effective ipa« charlock. bet both these natmi!) ut xmr»lu! nwt rl 
fx-narr A tproi! powd. jTlreutt u joffrir satisfactory against soar of the xtrdi 
such as charVxk. bet pnt are cast be used. »s large quantities of tin mstmal are 
injurious to the crop J B _ 

Cucumber disc* sc irrrrst^a'-ioui on Long Island. E. E. Ct*nos >. A . State 
tp Eipt. Six. fai’ No 500, 3 &H19Cm — Tbc cucumbcT d.wavcx mosaic. wCt a ad 
mildew or blight. can be best checked be treat; C£ the seeds with «T Hgcocxpdt- when 
tbc seed is sown mrtr. be using wet and dry spraya with dost taut*. such as CajfAsO.b 
+ CaSOv-H-O (l 15). roTT'er hoe. k*Txo-Ca.( ktOA J3-3-.V)) and by breed-ex diwasr- 
res-stant varieties- Spraying dies rot control mosaic J - . K. 

Srody of the warble and it* eradication. A Cavssra. Xcfcrnr Lrdrr-tm i ZJt 
1910, No 3 4 J 1 * Jem LecU/e Train Orw 14.324. d C .4 20, 2223 — ' The 
hTtxxsttice (nicotine salve) treatment prcvtooslv described has worked well in prac- 
tice Tbe tmttnmt seems to hare « lasting prophylactic effect- H. R M. 


Recovering cf KU« n beet-<ngar mans! act ere (for use as IrrtiUrerJ (Vostokov. 
Kon-TaaivKtv 23. Detect ioo of F m soils SR«cie>'rv>arr*' 7. Organic sd rents few 
aiding the mr>«al of spear residue from waiy cw od-coT-rred frxnt (RoatxsuO 12. 
Fstimiting the solubility of acid Pb arsenate within the alimentary tract of the *Ck- 
wcvrn ( C-Otreru- LrttM 11L Quinquennial renew of the tntaeral pcodtartion of 
India few the sears 1<*24 to 192S. Saltpeter (Pasco* i 13. (Xl^^SO, (Himg pat 

1CM.OCO' IS. 

Keen. liras \ao K The Physical Propeme* «f tie SoiL New York Long- 
mans. Green and Co. 34) pp 3A 

\ rawotn. Y Agenda agncole »t nbcole. 1931. Pans Duaod 3S4 PP 
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Reagent for treaung alkali soils. Csreore. Ltt> lluag 101.140, Jan 4. 1930 
S bactena and NH« salts are added to a nut of po»d- 177*5010 and S t g . a mist 
of 4 VJ. CaSO« is made of 4 5^ S and 50 5% posed peat inoculated with S bacteria 
FmUiier*. CKtwirm»Hns C M a 1! Fr. 37,452. Sept. 21. 192* Adda 
to (VS2.0S1 (C A 24, 43514 Crude phosphate ts attacked with HXO*. and the Ca u 
pptd- as CaSO, br a nut of K^O. and MgSO, or a corresponding natural compd 
Tbe amt. of Itg is eqmv to that of PjOi in conformity with the formula MgHrO. 
The CaSOi is pptd, K-CO, is added to the sola to ppt. MjHlXI, and the re<t of the 
PA J* pptd as klti(PO.'i br adding mere K,C<V KNO, u obtained by crapn 
F eitdirerx. Oppa SanTimt Aimirt-mr and Ekltnc Jotrcwow Fr 
!T 4<»4. Oct- 7. 1921 Adda to CjC.423 (C A 24, 4351) The sola cootg phosphor* 
acid obtained by treating natural phosphates with HNCS is neutralized or cawed to 
react with substances forming a fertilizer, such as NH fc compds. of XHi and Ctk. urea, 
crananude or its salts cw natural phosphates, jo that 00 remonng tbc water a dry stable 
fertshrer is obtained- Other salts of K. Nil, etc, mar tw added in tbe solid state 
Fertihierx. Knoraan Uanars Fr (»5521, Aug 192? A fertilirrr cootg 
PiO» 30-34. K^l S-ll and X 10-1 1 ^ is made hr using natural phosphate and i hnrni w- 
sOieate rocks in suitable proportions. Lime is introduced in such amt. that a utflirable 
slag is obtained 

Fertihrers. I G Fakbewinu A -G Fr 37.217. JnlT Id. 19 jq Addn. tofiTT.OiJ 
(C. A 24. 25*S1 Compd ferriUiers are prepd ck-.ij NH.NO 1 bat not CaCO, 
Fertihrers. Htarrar J Kwase. ILsut C. llmirmcros and Lons A Ihvcx 
IwArihurB Lamb, trustee t. V. S- 1.797.(M5, March 17 See Fr 679.^3(0 A 24. 


Fertihrers- Onna Sweltettbk ArrtrsEUsiUBKT and E Tobvsov Bnt- 339.340. 
Oct- 27. See Fr lKd.423 (C .4 2 ». 43511 

Calcnua phospht fer tad fert&rers. Odoa fbm.TEVE*K Irrt TOHr m gr and ST 
JOHVSOK Bnt- 339 Vri. Dec. 14. I'fS. The mother boner obtained by treating 
rock phosphate with UN O, and sepg a substantial p ropor t ion of CafXOi)* br cooling 
as Qc-rribed m Bnt. 339 340 (preceding abs.) is treated with raseous or aq XH*. Nil* 
carbonate Or alkali metal carbonate; pptd- di Ca phosphate is sepd, and the titrate 
*\ n *“ '* prodactKm of products rontg X and phosphoric acid, or tbe di Ca phos- 
phate ma y be treated together with the sola, to obtain solid products. Be suitably 
rKtnttmg the quantity of Ca(XO,'i *epd„ reUtieclT pure XH 4 XO, can be obtained 
1 tT * j C S? nitrate Production of tn Ca phosphate and various fcrtflirer mists, 
also is described. 
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Fertilizer comprising ore* and calcium nitrate. I G Farbeviyd A -G Brit. 
338,644, Sept 10, 1929. A fertilizer contg the double compd. of urea and Ca(N’0,)i 
is prepd by melting together the anhyd. components preferably in the mol proportions 
ol 4 and 1, resp , and subdividing by spraying or other suitable treatment. Oil may 
be added to increase the stability of the product m storage. Cf C A 25, SSI 

Mixed ammonium compounds suitable for use as fertilizer. R. Tek.v BnL 
33S.SG9, Aug 22, 1929 Gases produced by roasting crude S or spent oxide from gas 
and coke-mfg plants are mixed with ammoniaeal gases produced by beating the gas- 
water from the scrubbers, and the material is ionized by a high tension current of 70.000- 
80,000 y . a mut being produced which comprises KH t sulfate, sulfite and imidosul- 
foiiate and other compds. of S and 2CH«, which may be elec, pptd 

Stimulant for tap roots and tubers. 1 G Farfevivd A -G (Georg Wesenberg 
and Eduard Bischkopff, inventors) Ger 515.8S4. Mar 28, 1920 Salts of polythionic 
aads act as a stimulant and increase potato, turnip, etc . yields Examples state that 
cuts of NafSjO. or BaS-Oa or CuS-Oj Na-S^)j. with loeselgtihr, cause 20-50% increases 


m potato crops 

Fungicides. I G Fabbevin'd A -G (Adolf Stemdorff, Kaspar Pfaff and Georg 
Dahmer, inventors) Ger 518,097, Mar 30, 1923 Products comprising finelv di- 
vided Cu(OH)t pptd in the presence of fatty aads of high mol wt. (or their salts) art 
used Thus, wool fat aads may be dissolved m NaOH, the soln treated with solid 
CtiSOt, and the pasty product mixed with talc, dried and ground. 

Organ o-mercury compounds. T W F Clash. BnL 338.963. Aug 29, 1929 
Phei’olphthalein, fluorescein or their homologs or halogen denvs are treated with Hg 
oxycyamde (or a mixt. of Hg oxide and an alkali cyanide), or reaction is effected with 
an alkali cyanide on Hg compds of phenolphthalem, fluorescein or their homologs or 
halogen denvs contg the group HgX in which X represents OH, N'Oj. SO«H, halogen, 
etc. The products are bactericides and fungicides Several examples are given 

Insecticides. £tabussemevts rr labobatoises Georges Truffaut Fr 
695.164. Aug 16, 1929 Insecticide solus are prepd by adding as adhesive one or 
more substances which lower the surface tension of water such as sulfite cellulose lyes, 
substituted amides of fatty aads or salts of sulfonic aads 

Insecticides- Unto* cttimiql-e belce. Ger 515.G33. Aug 21. 1929 Prepns 
contg the inscctiadal constituents of Pyrtthrvm cincreajotium are obtained by estg 
the plant with hydrocarbon solvents, evapg off the solvent and dissolving the resi- 
due in pyridine or ethyl lactate Examples describe the extn of the pulverized flowers 
with such solvents as pyridine, petroleum ether and ale. 

Insecticide and fumigant. Cur H BuchamaW (to American Cyanamid Co ). 
U S 1,795,593, March 10. Acompn is described which comprises the reaction product 
formed by fusing together of Ca cyanamid, C and NaF 

Pest-destroymg composition. Pfkuvttt A -G. (Otto Liebknecht. inventor). 
Ger 515,348, June 15. 1926. Addn. to 472,738 (C. A. 23, 3019) Seed goods, etc., 
are protected against animal and vegetable pests by a powder contg insol or nearly 
msol Cr compds instead of the gaseous Cr compds of 472,738 The prepn. may con- 
tain Cr(0H)j, CrjOj, CrF», CrPO«, chro m a tes and bichromates, mixed with talcum, etc. 

Composition for protecting plants. Cnrsout Gy6cyszer ts Vegs fcsren Terx^kfe 
Gy Aba R. T. (KekesztY fes Wole) Austrian 120,877. Aug 15. 1930 Plant protect- 
ing compns comprising an aq dispersion of S and a hydrocarbon are prepd by stirring 
a coned aq soln of (N’H,),S and a hydrocarbon contg an emulsifying agent into a 
large amt. of water. The hydrocarbon may be petroleum or tar oil, preferably free 
from phenol, and the emulsifying agent may be Turkey red oil or an NH t soap Ex- 
amples are given. _ 

Preventing infection of plants. Etablissexents et laboratoires Georges 
Truffaut. Fr 695,165. Aug 16, 1929 Cryptogamic infections of plants are com- 
batted by the use of org dyes, such as dimethyldiammonaphthophenasoxomum hydro- 
chloride. mixed with products which lower the surface tension of water 

Disinfecting seeds. Icnaz Kreidl Austrian 121.319, Sept. 15, 1929 Fungi- 
cides are applied in paste or pulp form, eg. by mechanically mixing the seeds with the 
paste or pulp Fungicides soL or msol m water may be used, and solid diluents, 
glycerol, etc , may be included in the mists. Examples are given 

serf jo-xU. I C.Fmii™ A -G. (Wilhelm Bonratb, Wilhelm 
Schepss and Carl Taube, inventors) Ger. 515.957. June 7, 1923 The roods are 
tinted mtb alkyl Hg compds of the general formula RHgX/where rL 
hydrocarbon residue and X*=OH or an aad residue. Examples mention talcum and 
C mixed with EtHgCl. PrHgBr, BuHg^cO oc EtHgAcO 
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Formation of kojic acid from sugars by Aspergillus oryzae. I rederick Chal- 
lenger. Louis Klein and T. Kennedy Walker J. Chem Soc 1931, 10-23— A 
strain of Asperrtllus oryzae was used in these eipta in a medium con tg inorg salts and 
designated "medium K." (Cf C A 23, 49G0 ) Two expts Were made with dihydroxy- 
acetone, one contg 11 cc of medium K and 0 5 g of dihydroxyaectone, the other contg 
5% dihydroxyacetone The temp of incubation was 31-2°. Kojic acid was identified 
m both cases by its m. p and further characterized in the form of the diacetyl denv 
Kojic acid was also obtained by the fermentation of gtveero! by a strain of Aspergillus 
oryzae Fermentation expts with 5% ethylene glycol, 2% Ca gluconate, 2% KH 
saccharate, 2% K citrate and 1% glyceric acid were neg The action of Aspergillus 
Mger on glycerol was studied Trioses were produced when Aspergillus ns ger acted 
upon a 5% glycerol soln with the salts of medium ' M ” After 0 days the liquid was 
filtered, made faintly alk with ammonia, coned , pptd with Pb acetate and decompd 
with IfiS Oxalic acid was obtained and identified by titration with 0 02 W NaOIf 
and 002 N KMnO, and by formation of the di p-bromophenacyl ester Neither tar- 
tronic nor saccharic acid could be detected S Jozsa 

Selective fermentation. IL Fermentaboo of sugar mixtures by Sauterne yeast 
Harry Sobotka and Miriam Reiner. Btochem J. 24, 1783-0(19-10) cf C A 25, 
100 — Sauterne yeast ferments fructose preferably to glucose in a mut B H 
Notes on the determination of cane sugar m sweet wines. H Jahr Z. anal 
Chem 83, 321-38(1931) — The detn of sugar in wine was carefully studied and n is 
pointed out that in detg cane sugar it is necessary to proceed as in the detn of the 
original reducing sugar and use Pb acetate together with AcOH. It is recommended, 
moreover, to simplify the official method of analysis as follows If the wine contains, 
t g of ext per L, take about 3000/< g lor the analysis Weigh out the sample ac 
curately in a weighing beaker, transfer to a 100 cc measuring flask and make up to the 
mark at 15® Shake and transfer to a somewhat larger dry flask. Add 1 5 g of freshly 
ignited bonc-char and allow to stand 10 min with occasional mixing For the detn 
of the directly reducing sugar, take 25 cc of the filtrate in a 150-cc measuring flask 
and neutralize with N NaOH Make up to the mark at 15°, treat 50 cc with Fehlmg's 
soln as in the official method Take 60 cc of the filtrate from the bone-char clanfica 
tion for the detn of the cane sugar Make up to 75 ml in a measuring flask with marks 
at 75 cc and 100 cc and invert according to the official directions. After the inver- 
sion, take 50 cc , dd to exactly 100 cc , neutralize with NaOIf and treat with Fehfing 
soln as in the detn of the original reducing sugar. W. T, If 

The acidity of wine and the new (French) regulations. L FerrA A nn fait 24, 
75-80(1931) — A plea for the adoption of more precise definitions ol total, free and 
volatile acidity, and for the adoption as official of methods capable of yielding results 
conforming with the definition thus adopted A Pamneau Couture 

Detection of fruit wine in grape wine by Werder’a scnbitol method. A Schrempp 
Chetn -Ztg 55, 52(1931), cf Chem -Ztg 54, 705, 997(1930) — S states that the cause 
of contradictory results is due to samples contg very small quantities of fruit wines 
The method of detn is discussed, the difficulties are emphasized and greater accuracy 
is suggested Conclusion The accuracy and reliability of the method do not depend 
primarily upon the size of the sample to be analyzed S. Jozsa 

Brandy wines and wme-brandy products. H Zellner. Chem -Ztg 54, 925-8 
(1930) — The summary and conclusions of 246 analyses are given The fusel oil and 
ester content of brandy wines, distillates and wine brandies are discussed. Tbe figures 
obtained for yield do not give reliable results in every case, and it is necessary to taste 
tbe product for complete estn The importance of the sense of taste is emphasized and 
its correlation to various analytical results set forth S Jozsa 

Infectious turbidity in beer, de Gronckel. Bull assoc Hites tnsl sup fermen- 
tations Cani 32, 117-25(1931) — An address dealing with causes and remedies 
„ , A. Papinsau Couture 

/inif% rewer7 yeast m “ e chemical mdustf r- Faber Brasserie fir mattene 21, 13-5 
(*“»*) — The possibility of production of nucleic acid, amino acids, ergosterol, vitamins 
and bios from brewery yeast is briefly discussed A Papineau Couture 

Tbe supposed relation between pa value and acid taste of wines (CrjSCi) 12, 
Control and regulation of distilling columns (Mrart.) 13. The methylene-blue staining* 
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red color obtained on warming it with AcH The red product is sol in CIICli and 
90% EtOH. but insol in Et.O A W Do* 

Aconitine from Cashmenan A com turn c busman thum. K IT Bauer and Tara 
Chand Radjjian Pkarm ZentrolhaUe 72, 146-52(1031) —An aconitine which differed 
from all aconitines hitherto reported was isolated from the Cashmenan aconite The 
m p and cryst. form are identical with those found for indacomtinc, but differs markedly 
in being insol in EtjO W. O E 

Examination of liquor cresoli saponatus It Noerdlivcek SOadrutscne Apoln - 
Zlg 71, 159-61(1931) — The method suggested by Kaiser has been subjected to re- 
newed study with the conclusion that it cannot be depended upon to reveal the troecompn 
of cresol soap sotn In the absence, therefore, of a better method, recourse should be 
had to the official pharmaeopcial procedure. W. O E 

New drugs and pharmaceutical specialties during the 4th quarter of IMG F. 
Zernik Suddeulsche Apolh Ztg 71, 165-8(1931) —The more important novelties 
of this period are enumerated and to some extent described W. O E 

Percolatioaocdiaeolation. Breddin Suddeulsche Apolh -Zl( 71, 172-3(1931), cf 
C A 24, 48% — The apparent phys and hence economical advantages of the diacolation 
method (involving multiple cylinders) over percolation (the so-called American method) 
in the extn of crude drugs arc emphasized and fully discussed W O E 

The reactions of novocame. L Ekkert Magyar Gydgyszerfsitud Tdrsasdg 
tries thje 6, 221(1930), cf C A 24, 4807 —A dark red to carmine red color is formed 
by adding 2 drops of 10% NaNO, soln and 10 drops of an allc soln of a naphthol to 
dil HClcontg a soln of novocame chloride or nitrate The soln of novocame is mixed 
with 10 drops of CaOClj soln and 0 01 g phenol and NH.OH added The mixt be- 
comes green on warming A soln of chloramine may be used instead of the CaOCI, 
soln S S Be FivAiy 

Hungarian procedure of morphine manufacture. J Kabay Magyar Gydgyner- 
esilud Tarsasdg trlestloje 6, 226-34(1930), cf C A 24, 3322 — Opium poppies are 
cut up and extd to a jam like pulp of about 0 4-0 8% morphine content. The wash 
ing liquid contains free HtSO, which binds Ca and forms easily sol alkaloid salts, pre- 
vents the further hydrolysis of chlorophyll and the fermentation or oxidation of the 
coned ext The mixt. of alkaloids is then sepd and chlorophyll obtained as a second 
ary product S S be FinAly 

New reaction for the identification of giuuacol carbonate. K SzAhlender 
Magyar Gydgyszerfsitud Tdrsasdg trlesiloje 6, 235-6(1930) -One-half g guaiaco! 
carbonate is mixed with 0 5 g ZnClj and heated in a dry test tube A dark brown 
melt is formed with a very intense smell of guaiaco] The reaction may be brought 
about faster by using dried or melted ZnCl,, since then it is not necessary to wait until 
the hygroscopic moisture evaps S. S de FinAly 

Evaluation of insulin. A Stasiak and B Zboras Magyar Gydgyszerfsitud 
Tarsasdg Erlessldje 6, 263-74(1930) — Cross tests of Marks (C A 23, 5272) for the evalua- 
tion of insulin are modified by injecting into each animal 0 5 cc soln equal to 1 inter 
national standard Three blood tests are taken for sugar detns 1 5. 3 and 5 hrs after 
injection This method gives as exact data as that taking 5 blood tests The sensi 
tivity reaches 10% in 10-10 expt series, 6 animals being used in each case S S DE F 
Early ^products m the history of drugs. J HorvAtk Magyar Gydgyszerfsztud 
Tarsasdg Ertessloje 6, 292-5(1930) —An address S S de FinAly 

Comparative studies of camomile. P Row Magyar Gydgyszeresztud Tarsasdg 
ErUsitoje 6, 296-9(1930) — The essential oil content of Ifunganan camomile was detd 
(1) by measuring the oil on the surface of the water during distn as earned out in fac 
tory practice and adding the oil content of the cohobation water (Results, 0 22 and 
0 20%, resp , total oil content, 0 42%), (2) by using the method prescribed by D A 
B 6 (result, 0 49%) Earlier Hungarian data gave smaller contents since the oil 
content ol the cohobation water was not detd Some German samples contained 0 6- 
08% a Russian one 0 58% This latter was ay eltaw od. rathe* vMiessA va-natM thus 
that of Hungarian or German camomile Examn of 11 samples of Hunganan camo- 
mile of van ous regions showed oil contents of more than 0 4% for each The sand 
content varied from 0 8 to 1 1% and the ash content from 10 to 11% German sam 
pies contained 9-10% ash and 0 4-10% sand, Russian samples 11 5-15% ash and 
27 5% sand . S S de FinAly 

Russian floreschamomiUae. A Boros Magyar Gydgyszerfsztud Tdrsasdg 
Erlesttojc 6, 300-6(1930) — Four samples of the Russian drug were examd It may be 
distinguished from the Hunganan drug by the presence of Agrobyrum ITnlteum) pros 
iralum L and Salsola tamariscina Fall and further of ammaJ particles of Amphtcoma 
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tulprt vnr htrui Fabr and Pulara Uihotschoxi Ifumm , which specie* do not oca 
trmtnnr* cast of South Htmta S S dp FjnA 

The evaluation of commercial Solanace* dm?*. S PeRcsvf J6 yAs Ml 
G ySgytserfsslud. Tdrsaidg frlrtMje 6, 307-1 2( J 030) —Folia bclladonme (I), i 
l* lladonac (II), folia stramomi (III) anil folia hyoscyami (IV) of Hungarian origin 
rsatnd for alkaloid content according to J’li Helvetica IV I contained 0 JX-05 

II III 021-033% and IV 0 11% alkaloidi A*h and sand content* 
ditd by the method of U S National Formulary, p 42 8 The value* (m %) otitame. 
n«h and land content*, re*p , were I Ifi 00-17 fM, fifil SRI, II 031-* 62, OfiX-t 

III 1X07 23 X0. 2 OX 10 IX), IV 22 01-22 23. 7 30 7 03 S S op FimA 

Determination of alkaloid*, especially the determination of morphine In prep 

lion*. U Sciiulpk Magyar Gyd^ysurhttud Tdrsaidg /'.rtrstld/r 6, 4 i2-l 51( 10'M 
The indicators uvd for the titrimetnc detn of alkaloid* should have />« interval* nj 
mg with the p t t of the alkaloid soln after titration The morphine detn rncthc 
I’ll Hung 3 cannot lie u*cd in the ca*c ol some oriium prepn* (r g , pantopone 
dnig*) A micromrthod was therefore worked out Mix 0 005 g of opium poi 
with *ome water, dll to fl cc and filter through dry filter paper Put 4 cc of Hu 
trate into a 30-CC bottle, add 0 20 cc N NlliOH and filtrr the ppt through dry I 
jmjxr buck up a part of the filtrate with a micropipet, put into a 30 cc I'rlenm 
flask and add I cc purified I'tOAc and 0 4 cc N NIl«OH Shake the mixt for Ifi r 
again add l cc I'tOAc, shake and alter 10 mm pour the I'tOAc soln on a filter pa 
Now again add 1 cc KtOAc, shake occasionally and pour first the I'tOAc soln and 
the whole liquid on the filter, wa*h out the fla*k 3 time* with t cc water each t; 
Dissolve the cryst morphine in 10 cc Ixukd 0 02 Af H t SOt and titrate hack the ex 
acid with 0 02 N NaOH For the evaluation of tinctura opn evap 6 g . di*v>lvt 
re*idue in 2 3 cc water, odd 0 2 cc N NH«OII and dd to fi cc Filter the mist , j 
fi cc of filtrate into a 30 cc I'rlenmcycr flask, add 0 4 cc N NH.OIf and det 
morphine as above Tor the evaluation of cxtractum opii trial 03 g ext with a 
drop* of watir and work up at shove The method of Huchhmdcr (1/ S Drug < 
trol Latxiratory) may well lx. used for the detn of the morphine content of pulvi* Do' 

S S oit KimAi 

Water-soluble oils. K COllnpr Magyar GySgysurtstud Tdrsaidg pries 
<S, 412 0(1030) -Sulfonation expt* were made on olive, sesame peanut, rape 
mat's foot oil* and on pint white olein SnUonalrtl neat's foot oil gives the fi 
emulsion It is suitable for cosmetic and skin treating purpose* Cf C A 25, 

S S Pie TinAi 

The adsorption capacity of bolus alba (kaolin) for diflerent drug*. 7. Csu 
Magyar GygiyurrfszlnJ Tdrsaidg fclentdje 6, 4fi0 7(1030) — One to <31 g of b 
nlba was treated with 100 cc of different solus and shaken for 30 min After t 
mentation 10 cc was examd for its content of reagent remaining 14 4 0X0 
methylene blue was nd*orl>cd from a 1% soln , 0X0 mg llgCIi from a 1 .30% « 
202-11 0 mg I from a BU% ale soln , ami 0-001 mg nicotine from a 1% soln 
reagent was adsortxd from a 1% soln of phenol or a 3% soln of HCHO. Non st< 
Indus adeorlx-d 4 X water vapor, stcritizcd Indus 7 2%. The ultraporosity of b 
is small since it has large but not many pore* which hind only reagents having I 
mol* Sterilization often increased adsorptive power 8 S Pi' I JnAi 

Researches on coffelnum nstrium benzolcum. A Iff ray Magyar Gydgynt i 
tud Tdrsaidg r.rtrsitBJe 6, 40X-73(10M) Hxpt* showed that 2 mol* caffeine m 
mol* Na licnzmte form an ndeln compel The prepn can lie made hv mixing IP 
caffeine with 20 g rthrT and 10 % Na taiuoatc to pulp ami tvapg the ether 
detn of the caffe me and Na licnzoatc can l»c made a* follows 1 Dissolve 0 30 g colTeii 
Na Irenmicum In fi g distil water, shake with 10 and fi cc CIICIj, re*p , for fi i 
ami evap the CUCI, soln at a temp not higher thin 40* The residue should w. 
0 Ifi g Now add 2 cc HCI to the caffeine free aq soln and again shake with 2 ! 
portion* of CffCIa lor 5 min Add 30 cc coned ale to the CHClj ext «n<i titrate i 
0 1 N NaOH with phenolphthahin as indicator About 10 3 104 cc should lie i 
(1 cc is cquiv to 0 0141 g Na benzoate.) S S pb PikAi 

Elimination of solutions of eresot soaps. 1 I.f'voif Magyar Gyigyszerfsz 
Tdrsaidg J'.rlruhijf 6, 474-R0(1030) —Five samples of com liquor crcsoli sapon: 
and two samples of home-made liquors (one matlc according to Eli Hung 3 and 
other according to I) A. H fi) were examd for cresol content and for the quality 
quantity of the K soap contained The fatty acid content and f-flr no were d 
The presence of soap marie ol oleum fceorls was proved by the cholesterol react 
of that made of sesame oil, by the furfural reaction, and finally the presence of naplit! 
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colophomc or Imoluc acids by the CuSO. reaction of Charitschkov The followin*: 
method was used to det crcsol content Dissolve 10 g liquor tn a milt of 1 00 cc water 
and 30 cc 10% KOH solo . add 30 cc 10% BaCI, soln , shake the mixt and dll to 200 
cc Ba soap not, I liter 100 cc of the purified upper part of soln contg alkali desolates 
of a k of the original liquor Divide the filtrate into 2 parts, to each of them add 10 
cc dd HC1 and shake with 25 cc petroleum ether I-.vap the solvent and dry the 
cresol for 30 mm at 100“ The av of 2 detns multiplied by 40 give! the % content Of 
liquor in crcsol 42-50% was found in the samples The soap examn may be replaced 
h> the detn of the emut'ifymg capacity in the ease of cresol soaps of naphthoic and 
colophomc acids The cresol content was detd by the method of I’h Kuss « anil liy 
steam distn with CaCI, The former method gave higher values, since colophomc 
acids arc also distd at the high temp of the former method and Increase the no of cc 
of NaOlI used S S de FinAly 

Present state of chemical evaluation of ergot (Seeale corniitum). P I.iptAk 
Magyar Gyigyizrrinlud Tdrsosdg UrUiMje 7, U-23<mi)— The method of kelter- 
I'romrae dets other materials besides the sp alkaloids The mrthod of I orst is exact 
but too complicated for drug store practice The D. A H method may give inexact 
data since Mg soaps may be formed and NaiCO, may get into the ether, giving too high 
a value fot alkaloids Detns based on the coroutine reaction of Ketter-Fromme are 
inaccurate A simple add no dein may give some information about the proper 
storage and age of ergot S S de FinAly 

Determinations of the essential oil content of Hungarian coriandrum. S Pevcsv6 
J6 nAs Magyar Gydgyszerfsztud Tdrsasig r.rtentdje 7, 24-0(1031) — Hungarian conan- 
drum formerly contained more than 1% essential oil, but in the present harvests it 
has diminished toIKH)3% content The sp gr diminishes with the increase In oil 
content Simple distn of conandrum with superheated atcam gave higher values 
for essential oil content than did the method prescribed by D A II 0 This may lie 
explained by the very slight soly of conandrum oil in water S S dr FinAly 
Colloid-chemical methods in drug stores and laboratories. J Vovdxaspc. J/ag- 
yar GySgysztrfszlud Tdrsasig Erlentije 7, 50-72(1931) — An address S S rm F 
Lycopm. 1, Ctiolnoky Magyar Gy6gysztrlszSud. Tdnasdg Erlrsildje 7, 05-107 
(1931) — Lycopm was extd from Tamus communis and Solanum dulcamara The 
crude product was purified by recrystn from CSipetrolcum ether Combustion of 
this product gave 89 23-89 43% C and 10 03-10 £1% II (theoretical compn of C,.H* 
89 48% C and 10 52% II) The mol wt detd ebulhoscopically in CIIC1, was 520. 504 
and 505 (theoretical. 530), that detd crvoscopically in CHHrj 049, agreeing with 
Montanan’s result obtained in benzene <cf Leslaztom sperimcnUlh a grant tlatiane 
37, 909 (1904)) Tamus lycopm m 170*. Solanum lycopm m 174*. No secondary 
pigments could be found The data in the botanical literature should be corrected, 
since the above plants contain lycopin only S S de TrvALY 

The volatility of nicotine. L NacY Magyar GySgysztrhztud. Tirsasdg Crltsstdje 
7, 125-30(1931) — Expts made with mcotinum punss, Merck, showed that large losses 
ot nicotine occur during distn ol the sains Only about 10 cc ol nicotine solus can be 
distd without any appreciable losses in the case of solvents with high b p (as petroleum 
ether, ale ) About 100 cc. can be distd without significant losses in the case of sol- 
vents with low b p (ether or a mixt of ether and petroleum ether) The loss of nico- 
tine by evapn is greater from beakers than from Erlcnmeyer flasks About 0 0 
mg of pure nicotine is volatilized in 5 mm at 20-22*. S S de FinAly 

Senega root* adulterated by sarsaparilla. I TemesvAry Magyar Gyigyszerlsz- 
tud Tdrsasdg Ertesitoje 7, 131—1(1031) — An ext of a com sample of senega roots gave 
too brown a liquor No green color was obtained on adding liquor ammonu amsatus 
but stronger darkening was observed On examn under a magnifying glass the sample 
was found to be adulterated with about 30-5% of sarsaparilla roots Microscopic 
examn showed the structural texture of sarsaparilla roots The saponin content was 
detd by dissolving defibnmzed blood with ext of sarsaparilla particles in physiol 
NaCl soln S S de FinAly 

Cascara. T J Starker and A. R. Wilcox. Am J Pharm 103,73-97, 147-75 
(1931) — A dissertation covering names, species distribution, description, medicinal 
salue, silvics of cascara, growth, collection and curing of the bark, safeguarding the future 
supply, the industry, est of existing stand, prospects of future stands and artificial 
propagation of cascara A bibliography is appended. W. G Gaessler 

The analysis of the more commonly used ointments of the British Pharmacopeia 
containing an inorganic principle as the active constituent Edwin H Buncb. Indian 
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A fed Ga: 66, 137-8(10 11) — Methods arc given for llir dctn of the base in lionc acid 
ointment, mercury ointment and other ointments that find general employment 

1 sir DERICK G Gprmotii 

The potentiometric titration of alkaloid* with potassium iodomercurati. Louis 
MaricQ Bull ioc ehim Belt 39, -190-502(1030). cf C A 24, 1705, 4S9> —The 
method previously reported for the titration of atropine, hyoscyaminc, pilocarpine, 
cinchonine and sparteine is extended The accuracy is as good as before ALII 
Chemical composition of certain homeopathic tinctures. Joseph S Hepburn 
and Alan IJ Smith J Am Imt Homeopathy 21, 1207 9(1 WO) — Dctn (as g per 
100 cc ) of (A) total solids, ( D ) ash. (C) total N, (D) ether ext of certain homeopathic 
tinctures yielded the following results Dtoscorea nllosa A 2 415, B 0 275. C 0 03070. 
D 0 0S2 Hydrastis canadensis A 1 4 OS. B 0 275. C 0 03123. P 0 101 I hern amara A 

2 701. D 03.JS. CO mvtj, D 0 1G4 Sarracema flan i (pitcher) A 1 027. B 0 340. C 
0 02123, D 0 212 Sarracema miner (pitcher) A 2205, B 0 0S4. CO 03123, D 0313, 
(rhizome) A 3 150. II 0 093, D O09S Sarracema purpurea (entire plant) /I 0 855, 
)f 0 255, C 0 00812, D 0 OSO Sarracema rubra (rhizome) A 4 2S0. B 0 075, Sarracema 
drummondn (rhizome) A 1 930. B 0015, CO 029 >5, D 0 142 Tectona fraud is A 0 908, 
B 0.233, C 0 01078, D 0 100 The presumptive test for the presence of alkaloids was 
pos with the tinctures of Hydrastis canadensis. Her is amara, Sarracema flam pitcher 
and S rubra rluzomc. and neg with the other tinctures The ale content ranged be- 
tween 50 15 and 70 02% by \ol , and between 49 89 and (19 73% by wt J S II 
A comparison of assays of homeopathic tinctures made according to the American 
Homeopathic Pharmacopeia and the Homeopathic Pharmacopeia of the United 
States. (A. I. H.). Raxford K Wright and John A Bornlman J Am Inst 
Homeopathy 24, 01 70(1931) —Assays for alkaloids were made of tinctures of aconite, 
belladonna, getsemmm and mix \omica prepd according to each of the 2 pharmaco 
pcias "The results of the assays indicate that tinctures made according to the Pharm 
of the Am. Inst of Homeopathy arc actually 0 t drug strength tinctures, and that 
they come up to the requirements of the U S Pharm The results further indicate 
that the alkaioidal content of tinctures made according to the Am Homeopathic Pharm. 
is variable, and that the assay of these tinctures (particularly Class I tinctures) is far 
below the assumed standard " Joseph S Hepburn 

The determination of cincole in cajaput oil. A Reclairj: and D D Spoblstra 
Ber. Aided Handelsmuseum Ver. Kolomaal Inst No 54, 8 pp (1930) — The method 
of Cocking (Perjumery Essent Oil Record 18 , 105(1027), cf C A 21, 3252) was tested 
on known mixts of turpentine oil, cineoJc, tcrptncol and citronelfa oil as well as on sev- 
eral samples of cajaput oil from the Dutch Last Indies and found to be very useful 
Up to 12 5% tcrpincol docs not influence the results, but in case of a higher percentage 
a correction must be applied which can easily be ealed from a table given It i» pointed 
out that the o crcsol used in the dctn must be freshly distd , otherwise the results are 
too low J C Jurrjcns 

The preparation, composition and value of the sirup of iodotanaate. Z IVetV- 
STOCK. Rev facultod ctenc quim (Univ La Plata) 7, l’t 2. 83-93(1930) —There is 
no loss of I through volatilization in the prepn of the sirup according to the formula 
given in the French Codex Supplement of 1920 Dctn of the I according to the Pharm 
of Brazil is simple, rapid and exact as is the method of Ugartc The entire I in the sirup 
is in the form of HI It is therefore proposed that the sirup be replaced by a simple 
sirup of fH, thus eliminating the astringent tannins and their products of oxidation 
The prepn and essay methods of Machado and Sonol (cf C A 24, 5938) arc con- 
sidered unacceptable B S Lb\ ink 

Determination of moisture in tobacco by means of the hygrometer. N M Milo- 
SLA\SKH and A I Palant Ukromskti Khem Zhur 5, Tech Pt , 117-25(1930) — 
Dxpts show the absence of a simple relationship between the moisture in tobacco and 
that in the atm. Tins can be explained on the ground that the amt of moisture in 
tobacco is detd by its biol condition and by the adsorptive capacity of the leaf itself. 
The hygrometer is not applicable to the measurement of moisture in tobacco, because 
the tobacco leaf is neither chemically nor biologically definite S L. MaDORSKY 
A new method of determining arsphenamine preparations. S Kbimatsu and K 
Wada J Pharm Soc Japan 51, 65-80(1931) — The sample (0 1-0 2 g ) was digested 
gently with K,S0 4 (10 g ), KC10, (1 g ). water (10 cc ) and dil IIjSO, (40 cc of 1 Id 
by vol ) On cooling, 0 5 cc of 50% soln of glucose was added and the mist digested 
again When the soln became clear it was titrated against 0 05 N KBrOt soln with 
methyl orange as indicator F. 1 Nakamura 

Oil of ambrette. R N Par/tims de France 9, 32-8(1931) (in French and Log- 
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I,sh) A renew of the compn of oil of ambrette and of the constitution of it* principal 
constituents A pAntEAU-COUTUKE 

The bitter orange and its products- Ccioo Kosesti Rirista t tat essenze e 
profumt 13, 35—61(1931) — Trom the bitter orange plant arc produced the fluid eat , 
n troli oil, the concrete flower essence, bitter orange water, petitgrain essence, petit 
gram water and bitter-orange juice The fluid ext is produced by extg the dry powd 
peels with 00° ale It is a limpid green-yellow liquid with bitter taste and pleasant 
odor sol in w ater and sugar sirups Ncroli oil is obtained together with bitter-orange 
water by distg the flowers with steam After distn neroh oil is nearly colorless, with 
time it becomes red with a blue fluorescence It keeps best in the dark Ligurian 
neroh oil has d„ 0 8815-0 831 lor] 0 5-0 9. "j. 1 47IO-1 4728, sapon no 28-07 6. esters 
as hnalyl acetate 9 80-23 5%, soly in 80° ale 1-1 2 vols Calabrian neroh oil has 
d, 0 727 0 8755 (<*] 5 30-0 48 n,i I 4715-1 4720, sapon no 53-03, esters as linalyl 
acetate 17 <>4 21 50% soly in 80* ale 1-1 2 vols Sicilian neroh oil has du 0800- 
(1924 [<*]— 2 54 5 05, n„l 4GS0-1 4740, sapon no 0-127. Neroh oil contains pinene I, 
camphene I. limoncne dipentene. para (Tin, phenylcthyl ale . Jmalofil, nerol. terpineoi, 
nerolidol, geraniol, famcsol decylaldehyde, hnalyl acetate. Me anthranylate, benzoates, 
palmitates phenylacetates, acetates of different ales , indole, pbenylacctonitnle, a 
ketone analogous to jasmone, and acetic and palmitic acids There are 35% of trr- 
penes, 30% of bnalodl. 18% of hnalyl acetate and 1% of Me anthranylate; the ketone 
gises the perfume The yield in essential oil depends on the meteoric conditions dur- 
ing the collection of the flowers The greatest is obtained on warm and dry days 
Bitter-orange water is the by product of the neroh oil distn Its preservation is difficult 
as it is attacked by the microorganisms The product has in suspension much neroh 
oil The concrete flower essential oil is prepd withpetr ether, it is of ointment consist- 
ency, having an agreeable odor and codec color The yield is 0 230 -0 390% The abs 
essence is obtained from the flowers with 4 ale. washings, followed by cooling to —15°, 
filtration, and evapn of the ale t* vacuo The yield is 0 45-0 V>% It has du 09105- 
09228, —074 to —5 48 »>• 1 4058-1 4729. sapon no 105-137 8, esters as linalyl 

acetate 30 7-48%, soly m 95° ale 1 1 by vol I’etugrain essence is obtained by distg 
the twigs of the bitter-orange tree It is yellow, with the odor of the leaves, and con- 
tains pinenc I, hmonene, dipentene, camphene, hnalo61, geraniol, terpineoi, hnalyl 
acetate geranyl acetate. Me anthranylate and furfural The Ligurian product has 
du 0 890-0 900. l« W 2 5 to —6 7. n,» 1 400-1 405. sapon no 115-170, esters as linalyl 
acetate 50-59%, soly in 70° ale 1 vol in 2 5-3 vol Calabrian petitgrain has di» 

0 8971, Jo ) — G 12, sapon no 214 GO, esters as hnalyl acetate 75 10%, soly in 80* ale 

1 \oI in 1 3 vol The yield is 250 280 g per 100 kg Petitgrain water is obtained 
during the distn of the bitter-orange twigs Bitter-orange juice is obtained from the 
npe fruits it is an intensely yellow liquid, the chcm compn of which is not much 
different from that of sweet oranges, excepting for the bitter principles present Its 
principal constituent is limonene (90-97%) Seven hundred g is obtained per 100 kg 
of fruits Theconsts are d 0 852-0 856, (a J-« 88-90, n,» 1 473-1 475, sapon no about 9 

R Sanson e 

Lemon and orange oils. E Bertb RtnstaiUsl essenze e profumt 13, 75-7(1931) — 
A large no of lemon oil samples sponge extd , had the coasts |a]n 50* O' to G2* O’, 
tli 0 8500-0 8590, aldehydes as citral 4 50-6 00%, evapn residue on the water bath 

2 50-3 50%, n>« 1 474-1 4759 Sweet-orange oil bad Jalu 98* 0' to 100°, du 0 8485- 

0 8500, evapn residue 1 50-2 50%, nu 1 473-1 475. soly in 90* ale 18 In Sicily 
there exist zones producing lemon oil with du lower than 0 85G0 There is no lemon 
oil with du above 0 8GQ0, except that from green fruits, having the low (a! * 50’ 0' 
to 54° O', and a du sometimes above 08GOO In 1930 were found lemon oils with 
[a]u G7 0' and 70° 0’ and du under 0 855 Samples of directly prepd and of distd 
lemon oil taken in 1931, had Ru 1 4740-1 4G7 and 1 4723 1 4745, d„ 0 8500-0 80S I. 
atral 3 85-4 45% In Nov , 1930, orange oil had the av consts U» W98° v 20' to 100% 
15', du 0 84SO-0 8193. residue on the water bath 1 50-2 G5% R Sansone 

The essential oil 0! Satureia nepeU. L Pepmno Liotta Rmito Hal essenze e 
profumt 13, 93-4(1931) — The oil is a light caramel brown, b 214 5°, showing the ab- 
sence of terpemc hydrocarbons The soly in 80* ale confirmed the presence of con- 
siderable amts of oxygenated products The consts were d, ? 0 9335. Jo] 1 ’ 109* 30' 
'oly in 80* ale 1 1. evapn residue 4 82%. sapon no of residue 15G It contained 
t)9% 01 pulcgone On boiling, the rotatory power rapidly decreases With SO min 
°* 5t *J m distn all the oil is obtained from the plant R. Sansone 

Microsublimation. A Ciiaexeta A nates soc espaii Jts gulm 28, 1407-19 
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(1930). — The convenience of nknxnbbiintian with caffeine and theobromine and with 
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Biphcml Ins source of intermediates for drugs] (Morris, Walls'! 25. Alloys (for 
speculum*] (Ger pat 515,7BS)9. Emulsions, ointments, etc (Bnt pat 33b.53S) 13. 


Dictf. G fitude Stir U digitine. Lons le-Saunirr Declume 14 pp F S, 

GlS«OS, H C Chemistry of Dental Materials. Philadelphia T IlliUston’s 
Son X. Co S3 50 

IIapfielo, Ciurlfs 1' Fricticj.1 Anaesthetics. 2nd c«l London BailWrc 
330 pp 7s Cxt , net 

Nordiska Spedalitetskommissjonens Arsberlttrlse, JP29 AOpp Aaaljsmetoder. 
Sanlide och Vutbetade a> Nordisk-i Spccia!itct«kommissionen Hifte V. Bilag titl 
Nor disk a Spccialitctskommissionens Arsbcrittelse 74 pp Stockholm Victor Fet- 
tersons. Reviewed in J An X teJ Assoc 96, 1250(1 WD 

I’lrrot. Emile Quinquina et quinine Itan* Les presses univcrsitaires. 174 
pp 1' 25 

WtVTFRSTEtN. r. aso TKtfR. Gc okg Die Altaloide. Erne Monographic der 
nttiirhchen Basen 2nd ed . rt. Vised 1>\ Georg Tntr Teil 2. Berlin Borntraegrr 


Therapeutic solutions of soporific drugs. 1 G Parblnino A G Bnt 33S.9S3. 
Aug 2*1, ltlj't The method of prepg aq solns of barbitunc acids (described in Bnt 
32A.S47, C A 24, 4121), by use of a monoalki luted amide of a lower aliphatic acid, 
ts applied to the prrpn of solns- of other soporific drugs such as the urethan of tn 
chloroeth) 1 ale. tnbromocthjl ale. and brr.modieth> lacetaroule In examples given. 
i\’-cth> beetaraidc is used as a solubilizing agent 

Medicinal product E K Frey and Heinrich K»ut Ger 51S.292, Feb 24. 
UOG A medicine afTcctmg the circulation of the blood and the action of the heart 
is prrpd from urine bj freeing this team phosphates *o the usual manner adding uran) I 
acetate, filtenng oil the ppt, dceompg the ppt with (NHdsHPO» «oln filtenng, re- 
moving phosphates from the filtrate, and then removing other salts bv dialysis. The 
final filtrate may be purified by treatment with kaolin or like adsorbent followed by extn 
of the adsorbent with (XH«)iHPO< «oln Alternatively, the adsorbent may be added 
to the dephosphatiicd unne Examples ate given 

Synthetic drugs. Scukrivc-Kaiilbai-m A G Bnt 33»».43G. Oct 31. I0.M 
Dihydrokcto-l-alkilhalopyndine compds. arc prepd by treating 2 hydroxvpyndine 
denes, contg a halogen atom m the 3 or 5-p«ition (or both) with a simple alkjlatmg 
agent or with one which contains a carboxy group (preferably in the presence of an 
acid binding substance) Examples are Risen of the production of 1.2-dihydro-l- 
meth>l 2 keto^-ioslopyndine, 1.2-dih\dro-2 kcto-5-bromopvndine-l acetic acid, 1,2 
dih>dn>2 kcto-3.5-dibromop\ndine-l -acetic aad. lj2-dihvdro-2 keto-5-iodopvridmc- 
1 acetic acid. 1.2-dihydro-2 keto-3,5-duodopyndine-l-ocetic acid and 2-hydroxy-3- 
bromo-5-iodopj-ndine. The products ate sol in water. 

Synthetic drugs, etc. I G Farbemvii A -G Bnt 3o , > I 35*>. Aug 14. 1P>1 
Basic compds. are prepd bv condensation of a satd or unsatd fattv aad contg at least 
10 C atoms, or an ester, chloride, amide or imtdo ester of such an acid (such as palmitic 
or oleic acid clilondes) with an aromatic primary or secondary amine having a side 
chain Contg tertiary N such as p-d-diettn lammoethoxyaniline, p-stnmobenzoi Idiethi l- 
aminocthanol and unsvm eth\l(or raeth>l)diethi laminocth\ 1-p-phem lenediamme 

Synthetic drugs. I G F arbesisp A G (Karl Streitwolf, Alfred Fehrle. Paul 
Fntzsehe and Walter Herrmann, inventors) Ger SISCOS, June lti, Ub>' Acilarmno- 
bcnzenestibinic acids substituted in an o-poMtion to the stibime acid residue are prepd 
b> the customary processes. Thus, m or p-acslaminoanilines substituted in the ^-posi- 
tion to the NH» group, r g . with OH, OCJI fc CH». or halogen, and free trom or contg 
substituents, may be diazotired and then treated with an antimomtc Alternatively, 
*i- or p-aminobenrenestibinic acids, substituted in the f»- position to the acid residue, and 
free from or contg other substituents, may be acj lated Examples ate given The 
products are effective against diseases caused by trypanosomes. and may be adminis- 
tered per os 

Alkaloids. Georg Ksont Ger 516253. Nov 2S. 1«2S Addn to4 t >7,630 In 
olitaining volatile alkaloids bv steam distn bv the methods of 497,tv>t.) (C .4 24, 4121), 
50C12SM (C. A 25, 500) and 500,«*»S (C A 24, 4«01). the distn takes place at a steam 
pressure of above 2 atm The process is especially applicable to nicotine, a mash of 
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tobacco being treated with a base such as N'aOlI to free the alkaloid lieforc distn In 
the example the nicotine yield is increased from 0 10% to 2 12% by increasing the 
steam distn pressure from a pressure of 05 atm to 5 atm 

Caffeine Katpee Havdfls A G Gcr 515 G04. Oct 23 1923 Caffeine is extrf 
from raw coffee beans by moistening the beans and extg with CC1,II» at low temps 
Aqueous sotutions of pure glueosides. C Richter, Ltd Hung 101 013, June 
28 1930 Glueosides sepd from various plants or drug s are made water sol by adding 
salts or mixls of cholic acid or it* den vs 

Anthraqumone glueosides from drugs such a* eascara and fraagula. r*feDRrcit 
Kavser and Karl Schranz (to V. inthrop Chemical Co ) OS 1 ,700.109, March 10 
The water sol anthraqumone glueosides may be isolated in Substantially pure form by 
a procedure involving the treatment of ale or other ests of the drugs with Fe(OI!)», 
Mb h> dioxide or Al hydroxide, thereby sepg substantially all of the inert matenal, 
and subsequent drying of the sofns of the glueosides so Isolated The dried products, 
thus obtained in the form of fine leaflets, represent the substantially pure effective 
anthraqumone glueosides or mixt of glueosides contained in the drugs They nre 
sol in water with a slightly acid reaction forming clear solns generally of a brownish 
color, adaptable for use as purgative injections Tramples with details of treatment 
of caseara and frangula arc given 

Betaine thiocyanate ! G Tarbesivp A -G Gcr 515 515. June 29, 1927 Sec 
Brit 316, 633 (C A 24, 1937) 

l-(m-Anunophenyl)-2-methylammo-l-prop*nol, Firwa E Merck (Otto Dal- 
mcr and Max Obcrhn, inventors) Gcr 518.212, May 16. 1929 The customary re- 
duction methods are applied to l-(m mtropbeoy!) 2 metbyjamino-l propanone T «• 
amples are given The therapeutic properties of the product compare favorably with 
those of I phenyl 2 mcthytammo-1 propanol Cl C A 25, 1204 

Basic tertiary alcohols. I G TARBPMvn A G (hnt* Miettsch. Josef Klarer 
and Hans Hahl, inventors) Ger 518,211, Mar 3. 1928 Compds in which an ammo 
or alkylamino group is linked by an aliphatic residue to an aromatic, hydroaromatic, 
or heterocyclic nng attached to a tertiary ale group, are prepd by the action of org 
Mg compds on esters of cyclic carboxylic acids contg an ammcwlkyl or alkylammo- 
alkyl residue directly substituted in the nucleus or attached thereto through N or O 
Thus diphenyl p-(diethytarainoethyfamino) phenyl carhmot may be prepd by treat- 
ing ethyl p-dictbylaminoethylammobenroate with the Grignard reagent from Mg and 
PbBr Other examples are given also The products are therapeutically useful and 
resemble ephednne, hardemne and adrenaline in their effects 

Hydroxy anthraqumone derivatives Walther Strain Ger 518515, Feb 6, 
1929 The total content of bydroxyanthraqumone dertvs , both free and combined, is 
extd from drugs contg them, e g , cortex frangul.se, by means of a moist org solvent 
not completely misabte with water, t g , rt,0, CffCfi or CjIICt, An example is given 
Gold compounds of succiaumde. \V. J. Pope Brit 338,503, July 19. 1929 
Therapeutic compds (vanous formulas of which are given) are prepd by the interac- 
tion of chloroaunc acjd or Au hydroxide or a salt thereof, or fulminating gold, with 
suceirumidc in the presence of a base (suitably by heating in ale ) Compds contg 
Br and the CNS radical also are mentioned 

Increasing the hypoglueemic action of insulin. G Richter, Ltd Hung 101,262, 
Jan 28, 1930 Insulin is mixed with ext of tonsilla 

Antirachitic preparation from yeast. Gy Fenfen Hung 100.690. Aug 4, 1927 
Yeast is boiled with water and KOH or NaOH, then mixed with org solvents The 
upper phase is sepd , coned and cooled The fluffy crystals formed are recryitd from 
ale , dried and irradiated in thin layers by a mercury lamp The product is incorporated 
in cacao batter, mixed with sugar and pressed into tablets 

Vitamin-containing products. Aace W Owe Gcr 472.814. Oct 11.1924 See 
Norw 44 018 (C A 25, 1336) 

Liver esterase. Heinrich Kraut Ger 518,024, Jan 5, 1928 Liver exts are 
dialyzed against running water, whereby salts are removed and part of the albumin 
content is flocculated The residual sola » treated with an adsorbent, e g , kaolin 
or Al,0,, which adsorbs the remaining albumins. The purified solns so obtained are 
suitable lor therapeutic use An example is given 

Hormones Sigmund FrAnxel Austrian 121,007, Aug 15. 1930 Derails are 
!snt n £V<tV?^ p f honriones from testiclcs by a process Similar to that described in 
Unt 292.962 (C A 23, 1474-5) Cf C A 24, 3603 

Mareh'frf b ?? lds - , ltEysi , Iscovesco (to Health Products Corp) U S 1.79G027. 
cu to Cry pulverized organs such as testes, heart mtiscfe, brain, adrenal cortex. 
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adrenal total, intestine, stomach, ovary, corpus luteum, red corpuscle, mammary 
gland, thymus, kidney, pancreas, total pituitary, placenta, prostate, lung. Spleen, thyroid 
and liver arc extd with ether, CHClt and ale The solns thus obtained are treated 
with acetone to effect pptn of a lipotd contg material, and the ppt is sepd from the 
soln. and is treated successively with cold abs ale , ether and CHClj to effect purifica- 
tion if desired by soln and subsequent repptn. with acetone The starting material, 
such as cod livers, may be given a preliminary extn with acetone. Various details 
and modifications of procedure arc described 

Punfving olive oil or other vegetable oils. H Hatakbyama and H Watanabe 
Bnt 339,011, Sept. 12, 1929 Remaining traces of fatty acids in partially purified oil 
are estenfied with an aromatic ale such as benzyl ale., phenylethyl ale , hydroxybenzyl 
ale. or cinnamic ale to prepare a fully purified oil suitable for use as a solvent for medicinal 
injections 

Sterilization vessel for mjeetion liquids. Rudolf Schmitz Ger 515,947, Mar 
19, 1929 

Soaps, creams, etc. Aubert C J Parbxt Fr 695,218, Aug 28, 1929 Esters 
of the p-aminobenzoic and phthalic senes are incorporated in soaps, creams and other 
toilet prepns. Those esters classed as toxic are excluded 

Vermicidal composition. Wm E Waterholsf U S 1,796,070, March 10. A 
compn suitable for killing worms consists of a water-sol brown powd material prepd. 
from powd oil-extd. mowrah seeds by first extg with water and then evapg this soln 
to dryness 

Improvement of tobacco and tobacco products. I Scnox and I Herczech 
Hung 100,779, Sept 24. 1929 Tobacco is motstened with a soln contg hygroscopic 
disinfectant and must preventing agents, e g . 1000 g water, 2 5 g camphor, 1 g 
saffron flour, 100 g sirupus kaliumsulfoguajacohcus, 100 g dild ale and 0 oz ZnSOi 
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Manufacture of synthetic utnc acid and its salts. E Guerin A-r chim %nd 39, 
25S-€2(1930j —A renew P Thoxasset 

The process of intensive production of sulfunc acid. E Owslaxy Chrm-Ztg 
55, 76(1931) — App is inserted between Glover towers and the first chamber, and 
between the first 2 cha m bers, mech a n ically to disperse, compress and expand the 
components, to ensure better contact. The consumption of pyntes was increased 
from 363 to 4C.8 tons, and the HjSO, made w the chambers decreased 11.8%, the 
balance being produced m the intensive mixers E. M, Symmes 

The navy’s sulfunc acid plant. H M. Coster V S Xatal Inst Proc. 57, 
317-9(1931) — This plant, at the Naval Powder Factory, Indian Head, Md , is of the 
Gnllo-Schroder type with Pt-MgSOj contact mass, having a rated capacity of 70 tons 
of 100% HjSO« per 24 hrs. Several special features of the plant are described (1) 
a SO i recorder operating on the rm al -cond principles, which enables the operator to 
supply gas of uniform SOi content to the converter, (2) a special app for detg. the strength 
of oleum by cond. measurement; (3) a unique method for adding automatically the 
necessary water to the absorbing towers by admitting a rant, of water and steam into a 
by-pass line in the circulation system. These features greatly reduce the cost of opera- 
tion and simplify plant control C. G Storm 

Problems of a Hungarian nitrate factory. T. Szaffia. Technika 10, 155-GO, 
185-91, 247-52(1929). — Methods of nitrate manuf in different countries are described. 
The Hungarian factory should avoid arc fixation of Nj. and should only use Ca cyan- 
amide or synthetic NHi methods. S S de FixAly 

The manufact u re of potassium netabisulfite. I. Ferrax. Qutm e tnd 7, 277-9 
(1930) — The manufacture of KtStO, is described. Cost figures (in pesetas), in a plant 
making XajSiOi at the same time, are 1027 kg of 92% X.OH 1129 7, 1422 kg of 98% 
KjCOj 1707 6, 113S kg of 9S% S 318 65. 247 kw. hrs 74 1. water and light 10, 1400 
kg. of Cardiff coal 112 0, salaries 135.3, 27 workmen 189, watchman 50. amortization 
44 45, charges 71.7 ; metabisulfite obt ain ed 3100 kg ; cost per 100 kg of metabisulfite 
117 4. S L. B. Ethextox 

Outline of a potass iu m dichromate plant. Victor Maui a. Chimtca t industria 3, 
470-4, 510-3(1928). — KiCtjOi is obtained by an oxidation of chromate or Cr ore in 
the presence of CaO and NajCOj The app required and a plant sketch, with a calcn. 
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of eon lor a daily products d 3 *T» kg K.-0,0-, » pvtn m detail In End Kv 
CiiOt tan be produced (or 67 b rtis per kg J- liLTfBACJir* 

Tie production of potassium sulfate from potassium chi onde anil sulfur dioxide. E 
Bum*. S \ nLTCovicn axo M KAwr««UYa Udobrmte 1 Vrnknt {Fertilisers 
and Crop!) 2, 492-5(1930) — Espts with »do of catalytic agrats to speed up U*re- 
action between KCI and SO, sn the prewmee of water vapor were toadc At M . 
without a catalyst, only 4 5% of the KQ decors pd- in 20 hr*- CdSOi. Co(NO,)», 
Fe-Ofa Fe(OH)*. *1,0* CuO. burned pyrites and a sene* of slags conig oxide* of Ah 
Fe.Si.Ca and Na were tried. These were prepd. in the lab or taken from com. plant* 
Max. effects were obtained from the slag* coutg oxides of Fe. At. S» and Na. The 
slag was ground to pass a sieve wttb 4900 hotel per *q eta . and 0.5% of the slagwa* added 
to the salt, which wai ground to particles of 0 2-0 4 nun. dna. The yield of sulfate 
reached 93.2-W.8 % as one hr With 01% Fe,0 or 001% Fe(OH), (of the srt. of 
KCI) the yield was 73-453% m 3 75 hr*. Burned pyrites gave a yield d 70% m 2 hr*, 
when 1% was used. With 0.5% CuO the yield reached 44% in 30 mm Various 
other slags were tried out. but without much im p ro v ement. J S Jorrc 

Forcjnon ct carbon disulfide from hydrogen sulfide and coke. T. J PaAKrt-er 
and V, J Baez*. J Sot Ckrm Ind 49. 475-8T(1930) — CS, in coal gas may be 
formed by decompn of org S cotnpds m the coal, or by reactions between C and free 
S derived from pyr i te s. When HjS was passed over heated wood C cv cote, an extended 
delay occurred before evolution of gas and CS, format**]. caused by 1!«S absorption 
by C Small Quantities of CS, were formed by the action of US on wood C between 
700° and 1040*. or on coke between fi00*and&50* In the tests the max. CS, yield was 
obtained at 2.4 L of If,S per hr passed over CS, was not obtained by the action of 
HsS on cote from tml carbonized above 950*. nor *n CS, obtanted Irtmz 1I,S and C 
at less than Sflfl* oc above 975* Over 99% of CS, is deeompd on passing over wood 
C or coke at 830-1W E if Snore* 

Titanium code. Rest SrfTTEL Re~ ptoJ dim 34, 1-5, 40 — 4( 1&3I) — A re- 
new P. THOM ASSET 

The kmdl of lsne and their manipulation. F. Eisfuaw Tomnd -Zii S5.2PJ-40 
(1931) F O A*D»£GQ 

Quinquennial renew of the mineral production of India for the years 1924 to IMS. 
Saltpeter. E 11 pascoe. Eras'll Ctd Surrey India 64, 287-921 19301 — TheGangetic 
plant is famous for its production of saltpeter which u extd. from the earth (1-29% 
salt) Bood ashes are added to decompose CafNOOi The liquors analyze NaCl 
15215. KNO, ?J». KCI 0 40. ifgCl, 02?). Cadi 0 10. CaSO, 0 10 and MgSO. 0 10% 

Atpev H Eircar 

The solubility of salt, alone or tn combmabon, in wster snd bnnes at temperatures 
below and above 100*. B Faorinjcrt. XfiSt Kali-Foruiangt Anst 1929,3? -66, 
Chnn Zntr 1929, II, 2435 — F detd. the aolubOities of KO. NaCl and -MgSO, in HJ) , 
of NaCl in the presence of KCI tn HiO, of Mg50, in 11,0 coutg diflae u t quantities of 
ifgCl,, of NaCl ra the presence of KCI in technical sydvmite extn. liquor and »n van‘t 
Ho2'» liquor Q 20, and of ca m a ll rtr in the liquor Q 2D All detas. were mack m an antiv 
cfave between 100* and 300*. n, a few eases also some known figures at temps below 
100* were rrvxamd. The values obtained are plotted in wt. %. and the curves are 
con tinned to the fusion temp . where the relation of salt to solvent becomes 100 0 
Fee quantities of KCJ •+- NaCl dissolved simultaneously w 100 g tola this line is 
absolutely straight, and at 722* it meets the tn. p of a curt, contg 1 mol NaCl + 
4 tads. KCI. according to the known fnsym diagram of the unit, of both chlorides, while 
from 120* downward NaCl shows an unvaried soly of 18 4% The most recent detns 
°f the tciy of MgSO. were c onfir med, and deviating results obtained by F. or earlier 
mvrstigstors were traced to the presence of sediments consisting of Iabde hydrates, 
these hydrates held an intermediate position between the stable hydrate* MgSO. 6HA> 
iftSO. HiO G Scjivocb 

The processing of syhimte at temperatures above 100*. Dissolving. crrstaBmag 
and heat consumption. W Fvoehlicji avp E Rrrrp*. SJct KaU-FortchuntfAnst 
1929,67-83, Ctrm Ztnir 1929,n.24SS — By means of the figures obtained lor soly 
m ttias. satd. with NaCl and KCI (cf, preceding abstract) the sepn. of dissolved salt on 
eoefragthe solo. » cakd. The soly. of NaCl ta a sola. satd. with KCI is greatest at 
v wken raci * *° ,n - a corJfd ' N'aCl + KCI a sepd. down to thB temp ; 

NaCltJ just dissolved agam by scfns. satd. at M* and tooled to 20*. provided that the 
solas, are thoroughly agrtated. Thns at a sofa, temp below 150*. KO free from NaCl 
"" ” trrod ^ 1 * bfeabo * t 1 1 ?? ,ocl| y KC1 y»q » obtained. Blien the coofrag 
occurs especially u the vacuum coofmg app , 


e accompanied by evapa. of Hrf), s 
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a mixt. of KaCI and KC1 is obtained, which affects the results accordingly In any 
case, a quantity of 11*0 sufficient to Veep the XaCl in win can be added The Land 
and proportions of salts and liquor, as well as the II ( 0 to be added, are cafcd. tor a 
dissolving temp of 100* and 200*. and for cooling with or without evapn and with or 
without addn of HjO These miens, are carried out with reference to the practical 
conditions met with m the soln of sjlvimte These conditions are dtscusscd, together 
with thermothcroretical considerations on soln at temps above 100*. G S 

Modern arrangements for extracting salt from the ocean in East Africa. Fr. 
RieznG. Intern Bnpnrtuh u Bn [tech 23, 142-3(1930), Ka!> 24, 271-3. 294-7(1930) — 
A brief description of the salt-extn plant in the Italian colony Somaliland, claimed 
to be the largest ocean salt works in the wwld E I S 

Commercial manufacture of hydrogen. E Guerin Rev chm tnd 39, 354-7 
(1030) — A short description is given of the methods in use P Thomasset 

Mechanical mining and treatment of sulfur. J B Nealey Eng Mining J 131, 
253-5(1931) — The practices at the Hoskins Mound and Bryanmound. Ter , plants of 
the Freeport Sulphur Co are described W II Boynton 

Mica. J II Frydlevder Rev prod chtm. 33, 510-51, 5S4-0, 616-9, 654-5 
(1030) — A review. P Tuowasset 

Bleaching earths. O Eckart Seifenredn-Ztg 58,132-3(1031) — Kaolins with 
out bleaching properties jield tlieir 11,0 at 450-700", while bleaching earths give of! 
their Hi O rather untlormly between 200“ and $>00*, the nearer this curve comes to a 
straight line, the better is the bleaching power A bleaching earth that has been acid 
treated follows the same rule, this indicating that bleaching earths possess a gel body 
and non-bleaching earths a cryst body By mixing 10 g of oil with 10 g of earth at 
room temp bleaching earths showed an increase in temp ( heat of wetting") of 4-13*. 
while non bleaching earths showed a rise of 1* P Escher 

Washing and bleaching clays of Azerbaidzhan (bentonites and flondmes). S A 
KovAtBVSEti Avrbaldztuinskoe tfeftyanoe Khoiyalstvo 50 pp (1931) —Natural deposits 
are described Bleaching clays as yet discos ertd require activation with H,SO,, 
but scarcity of acid prevents their immediate utilization V K 


Preparation of HCN (C.luud, Keller) 6 . Apparatus for mixing acids (Bnt pat 
338,440) I. UNO, production (Bnt pat 33^.4!)7) 13 


Kali-Kalender, 1931. Taschcnbuch fur Kalibergbau und Kal Industrie Edited by 
C. Hermann. Halle (Saale) W. Knapp M 5.20 

Kausch, Oscar: Die Kontaktstofie der katalytischen HersteUung von Schwefel- 
slure, Ammonlak und Salpeterslure. HaUc (Saale). W. Knapp. 216 pp M 21, 
linen, M. 23 

Lendel, E : Interferometrische und spektroskopische Untersuch ungen zum 
Nachweis von Unterschieden zwischen natdrbchen Quellsalzen und irhen ktinstlichen 
Ersatzprodukten. Berlin Schoctz. 39 pp M. 3 

Standage, II C Cements, pastes, glues and gums. London Crosby Lock- 
wood 104 pp. 3s Od 


Chromic acid and sodium bisulfate. Harsh aw Chemical Co Bnt, 33S.93S, 
July 30, 1929 Reaction between oleum and NajCrjOr is effected in an app. (details 
of which are described) so that molten products are produced directly which are then 
sepd. by centrifuging or settling; either or both products may be solidified by spraying 
or atomizing. 

Nitnc add. X Caro and A R Frank. Bnt. 33S.566. Aug. IS. 1029 NH» is 
oxidized with O or gases contg. 0 under normal pressure, resulting N oxides are com- 
pressed to "several atm." pressure In a turbo compressor and at this pressure are con- 
verted into HNOi by condensation and absorption. CL C. A. 24, 594b 

Sulfuric add. Willi BCsciunc. U S 1,795,995, March 10. See Fr 673,105 
(C A. 24, 2552). 

Concentrating sol/uric acid. P. I Kharitonov. Russ appl 58,870, Not 23. 
1929. H,SO, is coned, by hot vapors from the Kessler and Gaillard app by first di- 
recting these gases contg. SOi and SOj into a superheater, where they are heated to 
900-1200°, followed by their recycling through the comm. app. to cone, new portions of 
HtSOi and to eliminate losses in S oxides by means of a continuous recyding of gases 
used for heating 

Material resistant to acids and alkalies. KAbelgiAr. Ltd Hung 201.471, Jan 
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24 VWH b and Sc ate u«<d together with animal hair*. paper shirt*, waste doth n 
manuals which in themsches are not rc'istant to acids and 'alkalies The rout t 
prr*«td to form* then heated under pressure to a temp higher than the m t> of S« 


of Sc 


Rnt 


«) 


Brit 


Alkali and alkaline tirth metats JavH uc Boer (to X -V. I "tulips' GloeiUmpen 
falinelco' t b 1 797.131. March 17 See Bnt 323,715 (C. A. 24, 

Alkali and alkaline tarth carbonate! and chlorides. Soc amis* AicauIi 
Uft {.«) Aug 1 I'lJO See Belg 358,29.! <C A 24, 025) 

Alkali chromates. Boiei.-Mm.btra (Soc movstrieu-e he Mumvns c 
hr 17 257 Jan 28 1929 Addn to CS3.004 The amt of alkali u*cd ix limited 
rquix necessary for the formation of dichTomat* instead of chromate 

Alkali chromates. O F Tarr Uo Mutual Chemical Co of America) 

135 4159 Apnl 3 1*129 See L S I.IKKJ (C. A 24, 2553). 

Alkali chromites. Bozcl Maletra (Soc ivdistoiellb ije moduts ciUR ) Fr 
37 25ti. Jan 25. 1929 Addn to 033.179 (C. A 24, 4593) Alkali chromites are pi epd 
hi heating ores of Cr in the presence ot alkalies in a reducing atm or in a reducing 
medium, with or without pressure The Te obtained is sepd by known means. 

Alkali and alkaline earth metal cyanates. Deutsche Goers- 1 so Silber-Scheide- 
aKstalt \ORM Roessler, Bnt. 339.220, April 10, 1929 Urea is heated in the ab- 
sence of solvents (suitably to 120-150*) with basic alkali metal cnmpds such as soda 
or potash or alkali hydrides (but excluding alkali hydroxides) or with alk earth metal 
compds such as CaO. Ca(01I)j. or Ca carbide, hydnde, amide or carlxmate N'lli 
is excived and recovered, and Cjlli also is loTmed when CaCi is used Aik earth 
metal c> unites obtained may be treated ui aq suspension or soln with alkali metal 
compds such as KaCl to produce alkali metal cyanates. 

Cyanates and cyanamides. I G FaRbeMvd A -C Bnt 330,371, Sept 13, 
1929 Cyanates and cyanamides are prepd. by heating urea with oxides or carlxmates 
of bixalent metals such as the alk. earth metals (including Mg) and metals aboxe Ilf 
in Ihr sene* surh as Zn CA Cu Ni and Mi At trim* IrUrtn inil* 


in the electromotive senes such as Zn. Cd. Cu, Ni and Pb At temp* between 130* 
and 400* mainly cyanates are formed, and at higher temps, cyanamides Mb and 
COi can lie used instead ol urea, and various modifications and details ol procedure are 
described 

Cyanides and ferrocyanides. Emu. Hess Ger 515,850, Dec 22, 192S Alkali 
sulfates. CaO and H>S arc allowed to react to produce alkali hydrosulfides and CaSO, 
The latter is remoxed by filtration The hydrosulfides are obtained by evapn. and 
heated with CiN'j(NlI()i to produce alkali thiocyanate and KH, The thiocyanate i« 
heated with Fc or 11 or tooth to produce alkali cyanide and PeS or 11 »S The FeS 
reacts with the alkali cyanide to form ferrocyanide Extn. with cold water remoxcS 
the alkali cyanide, and cxtB w ith hot water remox es the f erroey anide and alkali sulfide, 
which are sepd by fractional crystn The alkali sulfide is worked up to alkali sutfate 

Alkali metal bydndes. IIrruaw Freudevberc and IIarrv KuierrcR (to 
Deutsche Gotd und Silber Scheideanstlat vorm Roessler) U S 1,79(5 2li5, March 
10 Finely dixided alkali metal is subjected to the action of II at temps of about 
ISO-300" 

Alkali phosphates; hydrogen chloride. Mstallges. A -G Ger 518 203, Dec 
30. 1°2S These are prepd from alkali chlondes and FiO, by introducing \-a ponred 
or solid P,0, into a melt of alkali chloride into which steam is led 

Alkali sulfites. Kali Chemib A -G Ger 515,930, Jan IS. 1927 In producing 
alkali sullates from alkali chlondes by treating them with flue gases and steam, a 1% 
addn of surface actix e material such as clay, bauxite. SiOi. etc , is present Thus, the 
chlondes may be bnquetted with rock salt, burned day or fuller s earth before sub- 
mission to the flue gas and steam 

Alumutates. Max pASance Ger 518.204, Teb 15. 1927 Water-sol domi- 
nates are obtained as by products in the manuf of crude Fe. by adding Na compds . 
particularly >Ca,C0i, to the blast furnace charge The alummates are extd from the 
'lag with hot water 

Metal salts by the double decomposition of salts with sulfates. I G Farbemnd 
A G (Otto Balz. inventor) Ger 514.651, Nov 15. 1927 HPOi or its salts are 
added Gypsum is obtained as a by product if Ca salts are used Thus, Ca(X0i)j 
soln is treated with IIPQ» and hot 90% KtSOi soln. The resulting UNO, soln is 
readily sepd from the coarse CaSO« produced Other examples axe given 
,,77 i Fr 37,284, Jal, !»J. 1KS Add,, to 

A .* The process of the pnor patent is earned out by mixing 

the primary material with liquids or molten masses and afterward treating with CO 
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to produce carbon) Is under such conditions that the liquids or molten masses are in 
the gaseous phase or almost exclusively so during the reactioa. 

Aluminum chloride. I G Farbenind A*G Fr 0"o,124. Mas G. 1933 See 
Ger 515,033 (C A 25, 1644) 

Ammonium citrate. E. E. Lder and I. E. KoROSCHAN-SKn. Russ. appL 35345. 
Nov 22. 192S. XlUXOi is prepd from HXO» and XH» in a vacuum ceutraluer coa- 
rected b\ pipes successively with a column which acts as a trap for XHi and with a heat 
exchanger u«ed for preheating lIXOi passing into the ceutralircr 

Ammomum citrate. Oct>v SxielteveuC AmcsztsK-U-Er and E Johnson Brit. 
339,502. March 4. 1929. See Fr. C«0.757 (C A 25, 13i2> 

Ammonium sulfate. I 0 hint. Hung lOl.tXX). Mir 26. l t K50. Xa-SQ, is 
treated m «oln. with XHi and COj XHi. however. is cot regenerated from the mother 
liquor after the pptn. of XallCOi. but evapa. is continued and the soln. cooled until 
tXH.VfSO, is produced To mother liquor cantg lXH,'-SO, may be added XH*XO» 
m order to produce the double salt for use as fertilirer 

Borax. American Poti.su &. Chemical Cost Fr 37316. Aug 10. 1929. See 
Bm. 330.453 (C. .4 24, 5943) 

Carbon disulfide. Zahn & Co G a b II. Tr 3733o. Julv 10. 1929 Addn. to 
672 760 (C A 24, 22521 The CS- is cooled tn the condenser to a temp a little below 
its b p so that orjv a small quartitv of H|S is absorbed. wh eh i« afterward removed 
m known manner in the separator Freferablv. the gases liberated from the condenser 
are brought into a <ccvcd condenser of the same kmd b_t of smaller dimensions, from 
which the condensed materials are returned to the rrtrrt. 

Separating calcium and magnesium chlorides from fences. \Ym R. Co lungs (to 
Dow Chemical Co.) U S. l.TyO 920. March 17 Tachviinte crvstals are sepd. from 
a mother liquor having a higher projxNtion of CaCl: to MgClj than the original sola.; 
the crystals are dissolved in a limited quanbtv of water with heating such that a sola. 
t» produced from which on coolmg to about 30* cm-stals of MgClj hexahvdrate will be 
pptd. and the titrate remaining from the crystals wi3 be of approx 42.5-43* Be. This 
hltwte retains the CaCh in sdn at3i>* 

Calcium-magnesium chloride. Wit. R Colungs and John J Shater (to Dow 
Chemical Co.) U S. 1.TW.S55, March 17 A free-fiowmg cm-mkmg rant, of hy- 
drated crystals of chlorides cl Mg and Ca is pptd. as crystals of tachydnte and CaCl> 
dihvdrate from a soln satd. with the chlorides, and the crystals are superudaUp de- 
hydrated to the point which avoids caking together U S. l.TW.^SP relates to super- 
Cmallv dehydrating crystals after pptn. as crystals cf the bvdratrd doable chlonde 
MgClj BCaCli. PH.O and CaOj dihvdrate. Cf. C. A. 24, 927 

Calcining lime or dolomite. W \ oss and VctCAN-FEmauNG A -G. Brit. 339.- 
ICG. Nov. 27, FkM Water which is injected into a shaft kiln for calciums hme or 
dolomite is cooled nearly to the f. P- to prevent its conversion into steam before it con- 
tacts with the charge. 

Hydrating lime. Clarence R. Ren. U S. 1,' 795395. March 17. Various details 
are described for mmag a measured quantity of water with a measured quantity of 
quicklime, detg the vd of the water and the rate of supplvmg it to the Lme and mrrmg 
to approx, a constant temp during the reaction (the reaction being checked as complete 
by predetd. increase in vol ) so as to constitute a standardmed com. operation. 

Copper sulfate bn gusts. Hrsclm MCrsAGTiGYAa. Lnx Hung. 101313. Feb. 
1, 192S. CuSO« crystals of <X25 to 5.(M ca are formed by interrupted crystn. and 
briquets are formed from these. Generally co cemmfcag matter is re quir ed since 
y wAia - y Via , ‘afan.y bate afAa h3-,~ue\ tcrantoftm. The; may he •tuostenei wfth 

cosed. mother liquor. 

Hydrogen peroxide. FxiLErROcrcEuistms W eres-M Cnoisn A--G- Ger. 515395. 
Sept. 7. 1926. Solus. of HiOj m caustic alkali are preserved and used in vessels of A1 
or its alloys. 

Feme phosphate. Metaixces. A--G (Freiherr Conway vea Grrewald and Hans 
Wf id maun, m venters). Ger. 51S.315. Mar 3£k 1929 The ma.mf. of FeFO. byrmsi- 
mg ferro-phospbarus in air is accelerated bv addn. cf a catalyst, r. g., XaCl cr XaiCOt 

Iron carbonyL I. G- Farbentntx A -G. (Ahun Mittasch and Carl Muller, in- 
ventors). Ger. 51S.SS7. Dec. IP, 1924 Addn to 4<M.2>'. (C. .4. 24. 4127). The 
method of Ger. 49°.2A5 is extended to the use cf Ft n non-'peegy form. The pre- 
liminary reduction, d applied, should take place in a vessel sep from that in which the 
carbonyl is prepd 

liquefying nitrogen oxides. L G- Farbsxxxh. A -G (Christoph Beck and Hein- 
rich Diekmann. inven torsi. Ger. 51S3S5. Aag. 19. 1927. In «pg. XjO» from gas 
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muts with or without other osides of N. by liquefaction at atm of raised pressure, 
the vapor pressure of the N,0< M reduced by addn of up to 10% of UNO. m liquid or 
vapor state Tlic added ood may first be enriched Mi oxides of N ■ It the E*s W«t 
is moist and contains O, the necessary acid fnay I* formed in itlu Cf C A. 24, G70 
Apparatus for adsorbing nitrogen oxides. V I Maly ARCVSE rf and V . Iaeeov 
K uss. appl 21.010. Nov 23, 1027, 37.713 and 37.711. Dec. 28, 1028 Mechanical 

Separation of salts of radium and barium. Ivan Va Bashilov Gef. 515.CSI, 
July 21. 1925 See Russ 6046 (C A 23. 1059) 

Separation of rubidium ot cesium salts from alkali aafti. kali roRActruNcs 
Ansialt G ii n I! (O T Kaselitz and Hans CrawholT. inventors) Ger. 515,851, 
Star 22. 1930 Complete sepn of technically pure Rb or Cs salts from alkali salts is 
effected by pptg the Rb and Cs as alkali Ms double phosphates Thus. ca.fna.Uite 
contg 4% RbCli is disseised in water and treated with No«HPO« 12HtO The ppt 
■s lib-free MgHPO«7IliO The filtrate is treated with further Na,lirO, 1211,0 
and neutralized The salt M|RbVOi filliO is pptd , free from K. This ppt. is sepd 
and dried A further example is given 

Caustic soda; ammonium chlonde Alfred Mcntzel. Ger 610.093. Mar. 2<, 
1029 NallCOi prepd by the ammonia-soda process b mited with C and treated with 
N at a lugh temp The NaCN so obtained is treated with steam, NaOII and NH. 
being obtained The latter is returned to the ammonia-soda process and ultimatr!> 
recovered as K1!<C1 • 

Sodium peronde. Hector R. Carve™ (to Roessicr& Ifasslacher Chemical Co ) 
U S 1,790,211, March 10 Na t O> is made by treatmr with O a pulverulent mist 
ol NaiO and not over 10% of finely divided metallic Na at a temp ol 200-350*. App 
is described 

Titanium dioxide. Joscrn Bluvenfeld (to Commercial Pigments Corp ). U. S 
1.705.467, March 10 A sola ol a Ti salt such as the sulfate Is slowly added to water 
or to a soln of lesser coucn while agitating so that colloidal particles of TiO> are pro- 
duced Cl C A 24, 4175 

Verdigris. A. A Svmvn Russ. appl. 35.471. Nov. 17, 1928. Cu powder, 
obtained by pulverizing molten Cu, Is treated with Cu(OAc), 

Treating silicates. F Jourdan. Bnt. 339.028, Oct 23, 1928. See Fr CS2.704 
(C. A. 24, 4504) 

Treating greensand and other materials containing potassium. Arthur Lambsst 
( to Cosmic Arts Inc.) U S 1,797,002, March 17. The material is treated with an acid 
such as IIC1 or HfSOt and with a basic Na compd such as NaiCO, to produce a sub- 
stantially neutral soln contg K and Na salts, and the Na is then pptd as NallCO*. 
the K salts being left in soln \ anous modifications of procedure are described 

Treating kaolm, etc. R- Illner Bnt. 338.720, Dec 13. 1028 Materials such 
as day, kaolin, diatomaccous earth anil senate earth are improved by treating them in 
suspension with a slightly sol salt such as CaSO, or CaSO, by stirring with such salts 
(which may be formed m n(u) The material may also be treated with a bleaching 
agent or mixed with ultramarine or mdantbrene blue for improvement of color, Brit 
338,73 0 describes stirring the material in acid suspension with NitS-Ot, blowing with 
air, and adding Ca(OII)i with or without addn of blue coloring substances 

Stabilizing solutions ot per-com pounds. (JsTERREicmscrie Cijeu Were* 
G.m b II Ger 618,402. Sept 22.1020 See Austrian 119 03G (C. A 2S.385). 

Activated carbon. Soc. oe recherches et d'bxploitatiovs rfiTROurfiRES. Fr 
695,212. Aug 27, 1929 Carbonaceous materials are heated with combustion gases 
or combustion residues and then activated with activating gases which are ol such a 
compn that they produce combustible gases Activating gases which may be used 
are 0. steam or CO,, alone or mired with Cl or HC1 Cl C A . 24, 2 558 

Reacbvatmg carbon. Mbtallges. A G Bnt, 338,500, June 8, 1928 Reactiva- 
tion of C in lump form is effected en masse in a container such as an adsorber by pre- 
heating at least a portion of the material and then treating it with a gas or gas and 
vapor mist, contg less than 8% O The preheating is then discontinued and the heating 
gas supplied at a temp not substantially greater than 250* and preferably below 200“ 
- (thus effecting a localized reactivation zone formation, with travel of this zone in the 
direction of the gas flow) Cf C A 24 , 1188 

Dispersion of carbon black in water. Charles R Pare (to The Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co ) Can 309,276, Mar. 10. 1931. Carbon black is exposed to the 
vapors of a material selected from a class comprising petroleum distillate and pine 
distillate to increase its dispersibility in latex. 
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Bone black. T. L. Wheeler and J B Carpenter (to Baugh & Sons Co.). Brit. 
138,476, Apnl 11. 1029 See Ger. 512,484 (C A 25, 1945) 

Amorphous carbon from tar. Alexander L. Ullrich. U. S 1,796, 815, March 
17. A solvent such as benzol is added to tar liquefied by heating, and to this mixt. 
there is added a relatively heavy hydrocarbon material such as fuel oil or kerosene in 
proportion to cause pptn of the carbon particles of the mat.; the ppt. is removed and 
treated with a solvent such as a light oil to remove sol. constituents, and the r em aining 
substantially pure carbon is dned after being sepd from the assoed solvent. 

Snlfur from sulfide ore. Raymond C. Benner and Alfred P Thompson (to 
General Chemical Co ) U. S. 1,795,705, March 10 A mirt of sulfide ore such as 
pyrites or pynhotite and a carbonaceous reducing agent such as coal is contacted in 
co-current flow with an oxidizing gas such as air, and the carbonaceous material is 
employed in sufficient quantity to effect reduction of the S to its elemental form. App 
is described. Cf C. A. 24, 2557 

Condensation products containing sulfur. 1 G Farbbnind. A.-G Bnt. 338,604, 
Aug 24, 1929. Condensation products such as those formed from glycerol, nanoleic 
aad and phthalic anhydride or similar initial materials, of ody to resm-hke character, 
are heated with S or S compds such as S monochlonde (suitably at 1&0-70°) to produce 
products sol in hydrocarbons and oils and suitable for use in the mamif. of stains, 
filling or priming eotnpns , cements and varnishes, together with oils, resins, cellulose 
derivs , softening or plasticizing agents and siccatives Several examples with details 
of procedure are given 

Sulfur and bentonite mixture suitable for use m making molded products. Carle- 
ton Ellis (to Ellis-Foster Co ) US 1,795,364, March 10 A dry mixt contg 
S 90 and bentonite 10% « prepd by grinding the materials with water and drying the 
dispersion thus formed at a temp below the sintering point of S Quicklime 1% may 
he added, and the compn may be used with asphalt for waterproofing roofing, etc. 

Artificial substances. Soc. anov pour l'ind error. A BAlb Fr. 37.496, Oct 7, 
1929 Addn to 646,922 (C A 23, 2257) Artificial substances are prepd by con- 
densing in the presence of aad 1 mol of an aromatic amine with almost 1 mol of an 
aldehyde or the equiv of an agent capable of liberating an aldehyde and converting 
the fusible resin thus formed, after elimination of aad, either alone or mixed with fillers, 
dyes, softening agents, etc., to the infusible state with hardening agents Examples 
are given. Cf. C A 24,5119 , 25,1946 

Preparing artificial masses. G S Petrov and A. K. Petrov Russ, appl 
35,153, Nov. 12. 1923 Addn to pat 3G0 Artifiaal masses obtained according to 
pat 3G0 are also prepd. from powdered substances such as are obtained in the treat 
ment of cellulose with hydrating substances, eg, ZnCli, KSCN or caustics. 

Plastic material. K. I Tarasov Russ appl 24,193, Feb 25, 1923, 29,211, June 
22, 1928. Addn to pat. 10,393. Gypsum or a mixt- of gypsum with kaolin or chalk 
or with hydrocellulose or wood flour is mixed with casein which was preliminarily 
treated with condensation products of phenol and formalin, and the whole is treated 
according to pat. 10.393. 

Plastic composition. Stefan Dissmaier Austrian 121,553, Oct. 15, 1930. The 
compn. comprises wood pulp and comminuted leather waste, in approx, equal amts . 
and a water-msol. org. binder, e g , resm size. It may be used for coating masonry, 
protecting steam or water pipes, making buttons, etc. 

Adhesive for bronze printing, etc. Reinhold Wolf pram. Ger. 515,522, Mar 20, 
1929. A cement of sufficient adhesiveness for bronze printing, etc., is prepd by m- 
compietefy fermenting a mat of dextno and glucose with yeast and adding HiQt or 
NaiOi The fermentation is carried out at about 24°. and 0.3 to 1% NaOH and a 
small quantity of aq. castor-oil emulsion may be added A conserving agent such as 
BzONa may also be added. 

Cement for uniting glasses of bi-focal spectacle lenses. A. Banister. Brit 
333,555, Aug. 20, 1929. A mirt. is used comprising cellulose acetate, glucose and 
acetone oiL 

'‘Basing cement” for muting lamp bulbs to bases. Cletus C. van Voorhis (to 
Westinghouse Lamp Co ). U. S 1,795,746, March 10. A conducting substance such as 
graphite and an ale. -sol. gum such as shellac are used with BaSO«, marble flour and a 
volatile solvent such as ale. 

Decorating asbestos-cement slabs. Hawenta-Platten-Gbs. m_ b. H. Ger. 
477,210, July 16, 1927 See Bnt. 327,871 (C. A 24,5129). 

Wetting, et«L, agents. H Th B 0 hub A -G. Fr 37,134, June 18, 1929. Addn 
to 671,456 (C. A. 24, 2257). Wetting, cleaning and impregnating agents for use in 
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the ttxtric and other industries are made b> sulfotulmg ales of high mol wt of the 
fatty aeul or oleic acid senes in the presence of anhyd. org sails, their anhydrides or 

Wetting, efc., agents I G FARnn'tisr* AG Er 37,103, June 29, 1620. Addn 
to 632,155 Non oromitie bjdrocaibons cimtg more than_8 C atoms m the mol 
and their <knvs are suUonatcd with gaseous SOj, preferably in the presence of an ore 
diluent Lximplc* ore gnen 

Wetting, etc , preparations. I G rAaorsiNo A -G IT 37,122, June 24, 1929 
Adda to C2I.0I0 Prepn* hiring the properties of soap* to a very high degree and 
also a wetting and emulsifying jiawer are composed of sulfonic acids of aliphatic, bydro- 
aiomatic, aromatic or heterocyclic compels having the properties ol eoap*. or salts of 
these acids, and. beside*, free sulfonic acid* of other org compd* not having in them- 
selves pronounced soap properties. Thus, propylnaphthalene sulfonic acid Is miserl 
with naphthalene sulfonic acid Cf C A- 24, 4900. 

■Wetting, foaming, emulsifying, eta, agents. I G Farermsh K -G. Oct. 
518.408, Jan 31. 1929 These are prepd- (1) by the reaction of nudearly balogenated 
araJlrj 1 hatulcs with aromatic or partly hydrogenated aromatic sul/omc acids during 
or after the sulfonatiun process, or (2J by condensing nudearly balogenated aralkyl 
halides with aromatic or partly hjdrogenalcd aromatic hydrocarbons and julfonatmg 
the products Tlius, a most of C|A!» and tnchlorobeniyl chlonde may be rulfonated, 
or trst heated w ith ZnCU and then suUonated examples are given 

Detergent Electric SwcLTtvc & Aluminum Co Dm 339,355, Sept 7. 1929. 
SeeU S 1,745.84-1 (C A 24 , 1712) _ , . 

Detergents and lubricants containing fatty acid aalts. P Seence fc S0N9. Ltd . 
and T. J. 1 Crmo. Brit 338.010, May 21, 1929 A latty acid such as stearic acid is 
treated with o soln of alkali combined with a metal oxide sol in the alkali such as 
that of A1 or Zn, to produce products such a* normal or basic double stearates, pa Imi- 
tates. olentes, etc. suitable for thickening lubneants, use with lliBOi xn polishing 
compns . etc. 

Polishing agent. Arthur % an der Brugge v Fr 37,403, April 15, 1029. Addn. 
to CC7.300 (C A 24, 1191) The polishing agent 1* made by adding the PhXOi to the 
collodion and the acctot e to the petroleum to facilitate the mixt. of the petroleum 
with the collodion in the presence of the I’bNOj 

Composition for cleaning and polishing silver. Ct-cerfixa Rauch U. S. 
1,795,676. March 10 NaCI S or , quinine chlonde 1 oz , MgSO» I J at and Indigo 
4 drops 

Treating magnesium articles to prevent tarnishing Edward C. Burdick (to Dow 
Chemical Co) l! S 1,795,473 March 10 The articles are subjected to the action 
of 10-30% HibO, soln and then washed 

Bleaching powder. IJ Krebs. Bnt 338,940. July 30. 1929. Ltme u treated 
with Cl in a vertical shtlf absorber and air is admitted in the bottom portion of the 
absorber while Cl is admitted at one or more higher points. Various details of the app 
and its operation ore desert tad 

Trade-marking carbon paper Samuel A NEtotai (to Neidrch process Co). 
U S l,790,lMi March 17 Marking i* effected by applying an aad material such as 
oleic aad capable of increasing the capaaty of the web for absorption of waxy, oily 
transfer material pro ions to application of the Litter 

Carbon papers for mamfotding or transfers. P. Meyer. Bnt. 338,673, Oct U, 
1929 Water sol soap and a water sol dye are used together (suitably with addn 
of a small proportion of oil) in prepg coating compns. 

<rr X^ sIer ma!priai W S Lawren'ce and Kaluacraph Co. Bnt. 338,611, Aug 
27. 1929 Transfers are formed with a paper base and a compn contg ethyl or benzyl 
cellulose, o resinous material such as cumar, a blown oil such as blown castor o3, and 
coloring material, and other substances such as Et lactate, tncresyl phosphate, Et 
ametate and glycol monoetbyl ether also may be used in various mixts 

Duplicating punted or written matter. Wilhelm Ritzerebld U S. 1,795,378, 
March 10 Reproduction from origtnals furnished with reserve characters is effected 
“ y or, S» M J stenaj on a sheet of paper which is thick and soft but has a 

smooth and dense surface, such as a paper contg chalk, so that upon producing the 
steiolut characters are impressed deeply into the paper and form raised reversed 
characters on its back from which copies are made onto previously moistened copy 

Stencil paper DayielA Williams (to A B Dick Co) U.S 1,795,461, March 
in Raper is coated with a compn comprising a cellulose ester such as nitrocellulose 
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cellulose acetate, glycerol (suitably in a quantity several times that of the cellulose 
ter), a relatively small proportion of a resin and a solvent which together form a soft 
ible product easily displaceable by impact of type Cf C A 24, 4 598 

Sound-record compositions. H J Bnxxucs (to A D Little, Inc ) Brit 339,335, 
ly 17, 1929 Records are formed with a backing (suitably formed of sheets of paper 
iernatmg with sheets of fibrous materia! mired with a thermoplastic binder), a record 
eet (which may comprise shellac 48. graphite 25 and paper pulp 22% together with C 
lek and rosin), and a thin coating comprising shellac which may be mixed with a 
ler and pigment. Various details of manuf are described 

Combined sound and picture records. I G TARnFNiNij A -G Bnt 338,817, 
ib. 22, 1929 Sound and picture records are produced on a single film, and both 
cords are then copied on a single film having a fine grained colored emulsion of steep 
adation (there being placed before the film bearing the sound record a screen of color 
mplementary to that of the colored emulsion) 

Light-diffusing panels. Trane Collins (to Mutual-bunset Lamp Mfg Co). 

S 1,795,294. March 10 A fine-gauge wire screen fabric is immersed in a dear 
cquer which solidifies on exposure to the air and forms a continuous transparent 
eet encasing the fabric, there is then applied to one surface of this sheet a translucent 
lor medium such as a colored lacquer compn to form a design, and the entire opposite 
rface is treated with a translucent color medium contrasting in color with the design 
id providing a background 

Freezing-point depressant for use in automobile engine cooling systems, etc. 
iitn W. Orelur and Oscar I Lee U S 1,795 8S.J, March 10 Dispersed V oxide 
used in compns such as CaCl> solas in order to protect metal parts of the cooling 
stem from corrosion. Dispersed compds of Th. Zr, Mo, Ta Cb, Ti, W or U also 
ay be used 

Dual-effect compression method and apparatus for producing carbon dioxide snow. 
ISTU3 C. Goosmann U S 1,795,772, March 10 V anous details of construction and 
leration are described 

Artificial snow. Icnaz Kreiou Austrian 120,800, Aug 15. 1930. Artificial 
iow for decorative purposes is prepd by pounng bot water on to a mat. of a solid 
tty acid and an alkali carbonate and beating the mass 

Apparatus (with agitators, screen and brush) for slaking hme. Ldwlv J Siiaot 

0 Baker Lime Machinery Co , Ltd ) U S 1,796,411. March 17 

Substitutes for sugars m industrial processes I G T arbevtvd A -G (Otto 
ihmidt and Egon Meyer, inventors) Ger 518,1%. June 14, 1927 Water-sol 
mdensation products obtainable from aliphatic aldehydes are used as substitutes for 
ucose and other sugars in processes such as printing or dressing textiles, filling trans- 

1 rent soaps, improving the elasticity of cements ana adhesives, chrome tanning and 
agidatmg latex. Suitable condensation products may be obtained from CHsO, glycolic 
dehyde. glyoxal, or mats of CHjO and Acll by treatment with a mild alk. reagent 
: a temp, between 0 ’ and 1 00" Examples arc given 

Magnetic structures or cores. Jack C Ciiaston and John P. Jonvs (to Western 
lec.Co) U. S. 1.795,639, March 10 Particles of magnetic material such as a Ni-Fe 
Joy contg. 80% Ni are insulated (suitably by CrOi, Na silicate and talc) and the 
isulated particles are compressed to suitable form and then subjected to the action 
! a fluid such as moist air for a sufficient time to appreciably change the character of 
ic insulating material as by swelling, and the resulting product is then heat treated. 

Material for brake linings, clutch facings, etc. Aurborn L ILaccr and Lon S 
Iacer. U. S. 1,797,141, March 17 A fabric material is impregnated with a liquid 
lot. comprising graphite, white lead and creosote U S 1,797,142 relates to manuf 
f similar material by weaving a fabric and during the weaving impregnating it with a 
quid mixt. comprising graphite, white lead and creosote, and heating the woven 
apregnated material to harden the white lead and graphite 

Fireproofing peat, etc. E DvcEERnopp Brit 339,007, Oct 30, 1929 Peat or 
milar material is rendered substantially fireproof and non smouldering by treatment 
ith fireproofing solus such as HiPO. (suitably with heat and pressure), and the treated 
latenal is pressed and dried and may be formed into peat meal or shaped or pressed 
rticles 
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19-GLASS, CLAY PRODUCTS, REFRACTORIES AND ENAMELED 
METALS 

o. P barton, c n xmx 

Glass K Lobnberg-Holw A rch R'C 63. No 4. 327-68(1910) —The proper 

ties of glass as a budding material are discussed . 1 * * " 

Expansion meisurements of several glasses by meins of a lel^registerlng sppars* 
tus. WiUiM Cohn J Am Ceram Soc 14,205-75(1931); cf C A 24, 44JI— The 
app registers photographically Quart r glass is used as a control material Sbghf 
variations which might escape visual observation can be detected U results thus 
obtained are used * close regulation of annealing is made possible C Jl Kps* 
Variations caused In the betting curves of glass by heat treatment A Q Tool 
and C G Eicm.ro J Am Ceram Soc 14, 27&-308(1931) —Variations in heating 
cimes, due to previous beat treatment, ate fully indicative of the nature of »tich treat 
ment and they also bear a fetation to charges in other characteristics of the glass 
Differences in heating curves arise from differences In thermal properties, especial! \ 
exothermic and endothermic effects It is possible by rapid cooling to suppress 
the exothermic processes to a great extent and thus prep the way for relatively large 
exothermic effects on subsequent beating Annealing procedures may often lie «» 
manipulated that the resultant charges in certain properties, such as n. witf cause a 
glass to meet certain standard specifications, when otherwise it would not Also in 
Bur Standards J Research 6, 523-62(1031) C II K 

Devitrification F W Preston. Class Ind 12, 1-3(1031) — During the slow 
cooling down of a soda lime-siliea glass melt, the first crystals which form are usually 
tndymite, wollastonite, or N'iiO 3CaO GSiOj. especially the last compd . awnrdmt 
to Morey, C A 24, M4S. rather than cnstobalite and wollastonite as stated by Dieticl. 
C A 24, 6447 Diagrams are given showing which tryst. phase may lie expected if 
devitrification does occur in soda lime silica glass of any known compn If T K 
Influence of water content of day* on their properties In drying and firing. V I’ 
ZtracnANroov and D 1 Smirnov Trans Ceram Research Inst (Moscow I No 24, 
30-62(in German C2-5)(1030) —The authors investigated (1) shrinkage and porositv 
of clays after drying to 110*, (2) shrinkage and porosity of bodies after firing to vitn 
fied states, and (3) shrinkage and loss in wl at different periods of drying and changes 
taking place during these processes Satisfactory results were obtained in measuring 
the vol change, loss m wt and vol porosity of samples while drying and after firing 
to Segcr Cones 010 and 10 Three periods can be distinguished during drying In 
the first, shrinkage and loss of water proceed with const velocity; shrinkage m vol 
ol the body remains equal to the vol of the water evapd In the second, the decrease 
in water (pore water) proereds with changing velocity while the vot of the clay body 
remains const When drying in the air a certain part of the water remains in the day 
During the third period the hygroscopic water is removed by beating to I ID®- The 
quantity of shrinkage water depends on the initial water content, but the quantities 
of the pore and hygroscopic water do not The extent of shrinkage depends only on 
the quantity of the shrinkage water The relation between the amt of shrinkage and 
the amt of pore water is a characteristic property of each clay. The relative content 
of pore water in kaolins is larger than in days, although kaolin is more porous than day* 
The water content of the paste has no influence on the change of the d and sire of thi 
clay piece during firing M V. Kondoidv 

Ammonium hydroxide as a deflocculant for clay suspensions. Angelo Casttg 
Li oni Industrta chimtca 5. 1465-8(1030) —Nil, 011 (0 888). when added in proportions 
as low as 0 02% by wt to day suspensions, increases the fluidity markedly, thus making 
possible the use of much more coned suspensions In the manuf of molded ceramic 
Ware it permits the use of suspensions of d 1 85 which remain as fluid as suspensions 
of d. 1 72 when NaxSiO, is used as deflocculant. A W. CovttbrI 

Experiments in weathering plastic fireclays. Stuart M. Phelps and C. G 
Denney J Am, Ceram Soc 14, 319-24(1931) — Changes produced in weathering 
cannot be readily detected by the usual day testing methods Either weathering 
changes are over-estd or the present test methods are inadequate C. II Kerr 
H igh-alnmsna firebricks. J. F. HtSlop. Roy Tech Coll Mel. Club J. (Gtas 
Bow) 1929-30, No 7, 18-9 — For max refractoriness, resistance to stresses and rr- 
«*ance to corrosion by slag it is desirable to have a high A1,0, and thus a high mullitc 
« p , tont ? nt Spalling tendency is greatly increased by the presence of 

free SiQ» While a high AJ,Oi content is desirable, refractories with 60% or more 
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AljOi tend to become more liable to spalling as the expansion coeff. increases with 
the AUOi content Because of the cost it is economical only in extreme cases to employ 
materials with high AliOj derived from diaspore, bauxite, cyamte or corundum. Prop- 
erly made bricks from days approaching 45% AljOj show high resistance to temp , 
as well as to corrosion and spalling II C. Parish 

Oldenburg clinker. Werner Do mi Ztegelvelt 61, 571-4(1930) — Clinker differs 

from the ordinary bnck in that it has been burned to a sintering point To make 
clinker it is essential to use a day rich in alkali and TejO,, but low in CaCOi and MgCO, 
A suitable day analyred SiOj 70 22, Al,Oi 13 07, F eiOi 6 80, CaO trace, MgO 1 30. 
K>0 and Na,0 3 37, ignition loss 6 30 per cent The d inker is commonly 22 X 10 5 X 5 
cm in size Well-burned units are very dense, hard, tough and very satisfactory as 
paving and heavy building materials II F. Krifce 

Correlation of the crystal structures and hardness of astrlded cases. O E. IIarofr 
and Gcorce II Todd Fuels fit Furnaces 9, 295-7(1031), Steel 88, 61-2 M. S 
Recent developments in the German ceramic industry. Felix Springer. Bull 
Am. Ceram Soc 10,85-7(1931) C. II Kerr 

Moisture expansion of glazes and other ceramic finishes. II G Sciturecitt and 
G R Pole J Am Ceram Soc 14, 313-6, Bur Standards J Research 6, 457-63 
(1931), cl C A 23,555-1; 24,3871 — Some glazes show expansion, due to moisture, 
similar to that of the body. This means less liability to crazing when the ware is ex- 
posed to moisture Artificial weathering treatment (exposure to steam at 160 lb. sq 
in. for 1 hr.) caused an nv. expansion, in lustrous glazes, of 0 004%, in mat glazes, 
0 011%, in vitreous slip finishes, 0005%, and in porous slip finishes, 0 033% The 
moisture expansion of one of the mat glazes was 30% of the av for a ceramic body 
with approx 12% absorption C II Kfrr 

Electrical porcelain. II M Kraner. Elec Eng 50, 200-11(1931). — American 
and European samples of standard insulating porcelains show similar characteristics 
in the finished product despite the variations in raw materials and mfg processes 
A table gives the modulus of rupture of ceramic materials including tests on quenched 
samples. W II Boynton 

Comparison of bodies containing blended feldspars and one-mine feldspar of similar 
composition C. W Parmelfb and C. R Auserc J Am Ceram Soc 14, 309-12 
(1931) — Tests were made with an elec porcetatn body mixt Since it is impossible 
to consider more than 2 factors in the blending of 2 materials, all but 2 factors should 
be uniform and this can be obtained only from One-mine materials C. II Kerr 
Stoneware in the chemical industry. F Weivreb Chemistry and Industry 50, 
213-4(1931) — Because of its strength, its machinabihty and resistance to acids and 
bases, steatite may in the future find more application in the chem. industry. Its high 
expansion cocfl limits its use At present the ceramic industry has not succeeded 
in making a material combining d with the ability to resist high temps The porosity 
of stoneware has caused a considerable monetary loss from absorption of precious 
metals in elcctroljtic baths A siflimanite mass can be used for making very dense 
vessels with an absorption of only 0 01% II. C. Parish 

Economy in selection and design of chemical stoneware. J. M. W. Chamberlain 
Chem Met Lng 38, 142-4(1931). K. D. Jacob 

Manufacture of stoneware. T. W Tal walker J. Indian Ceram Soc. 2, 21-27, 
05-74, 83-97. 130-43(1030) — Fxpts were earned out m a factory mfg acid jars 
Economics of the industry and matenals and processes are discussed. T. concludes 
that it Is possible to make a low-temp , highly resistant body, by using frit in the body, 
and using a fritted glaze high in resistant matenals such as ZnO, B,Oj and ZrO, 

John M. Laoino 

The use of refractory natural stone. II Kalpers Zenlr. Europ Gtesserei-Zlg 2, 
No 2, 1-3; Chem Zentr 1929, II. 1196. Gsesserei 17, 1045-7(1930) —The refractory 
natural bnck of Hugo Schlenkermann (cf O Beckmann, Giesserei-Zlg 25, 150-9) 
contains SiOi 90 59, AljO, + TiO, 6 85, re,Oi 0.20, MgO 0 15, K,0 0 22 and Na.O 
090% The loss on ignition is 1 10% Thfe refractoriness of these bncks vanes 
from cone 35 to 30 The behavior of these bricks under pressure was tested with the 
app constructed by the Chem Lab fur Tonindustne The bncks were also examd 
with regard to their behavior toward changes in temp, and their ability to keep their 
vol. Their fitness for cupola and reverberatory furnaces is emphasized Hollow spaces 
and gaps between the bncks are filled with a special stamped material. G. Scirwocn 
Refractory pastes for use in laboratories. Manuel Feuu. Qutm e tnd. 7, 280 
(1930) — F mentions vanotis pastes and recommends the Pythagoras paste made by 
Haldenmangcr, porcelain manufacturers, in Spandau, Berlin It is a mm of kaolin. 
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M Oi and (eld-par The Lap) in decompnws into AJ-O. and a gti*s * hith with the Al-Oi 
mvts sillimanite Tubes made of thi- paste * ithrtand *1) temps up to 170i> and above 
The paste is u*ed in protecting tulvs for thermoejrc. elements and such tubes are 
impermeable to Eases t\tt\ above 1700’ S L.B.I t tiEtTON 

Special refractories for meUtlurpcal research. Donald Turner Tram Faro 
day Sft 27, 1 12 24(1**31 * — \ description of the refractory materials developed few use 
in various un estimations ot the Notional Ilij* Lob. and the methods of production 
emplojed CURTIS L. Wilson 

Investigations on the slagging cl refractory materials. IV. Investigations cm the 
corrosive power and the constitunon of iron-smeltmj slags. Hermann {salman'C and 
Friedrich bcrncs: Auk l uerhiJlmv 4. Sw-dlt/llfkio), d C A. 22, 3272 — The 
corrosive power of the oxides present in he smelting slags (CaO. TeO. MgO. MnO. 
FcjOj, Mn-G» M O, TiO, SO. I\O t and also KiO. Na O. CaS. and Cah'i) on fireclay 
(at 141(1*' and 1500*) and on sdlitnante (at 1580*) was detd synthetic binary, 
ternary and quarternar> ‘lags being rrrpd from these oxides. In the fusions, 
CaO is found to U the strongest oxide 1 eO. MnO and MgO following next in strength 
Oxides of the type MO (M - metal) tract as tiasrs, while those of the type MiOt react 
as acids Thus the latter oxides do not attack fireclay and check the attack of liases 
In silicate fusions Tc-Oi is stable up to 15*41*. while Mn,Oi decomposes at 1500*. Con- 
trary to expectation from the heats of formation of the silicates of the corresponding 
oxides, the alkali oxides behave as weak acids at these high temps . while the alk. earth 
oxides act as strong bases lyCH checks the attack of loses, and when present in large 
amts, in the slag, the excess attacks ‘trongly (especially at the higher temps.) The 
attack on these refractories increases about 50*^ from 1410' to 1500* and from 1500* to 
15S0*, from which it is concluded that the dissocn of the melt incrrases in the same 
ratio J HaloHah 

Preparabon of chamotte-free fireproof and acidproof objects. F. P. Bcdnitov, 
S N ZRlKll SKFV1C1I and I G FtlAWINOYlCH t if at All'll A hrm Zk*r 5. Tech Pt-. 
**3-103 (in Girman llH)(l*ifi>) - Chamotte-free fireproof and acidproof objects can be 
prepd by using artificial! 1 prepd lean lime to tbe extent of ^5-03*^ of the trnxt. The 
process lends itscli ea'ih to roech treatment. Fee the dehydration of June a drying 
drum is required working on tbe counter-current principle. To make brick by this 
process a pressure of 23u atm. is required This method eliminates prepg the unit 
before shaping the objects and drying before finng S. L. M a horsey 

Standards and tests for coated abrasives. E C. Saiaan. Am Soc. Mrck. Enr . 
Adi ante Paper, Oct 10-17, 1930, 7 pp E. 1. S. 


Cr pined molds (Srocwiscu) 4 . Coating for lamp bulbs (Can. pat. 3CG.250) < 

Apparatus for feeding mold charges of molten glass. George E. Howard (to 
Hartford Empire Co ) k S 1.7%'*2i, March 17 structural features. 

Device for withdrawing or delivering measured qnanbties of fused glass. Adolf 
Schiller Or 51S.236 Julj 20, 1*120 

Glass leer of the muffle type with an endless conveyor for carry mg articles through 
it. Wm A Morton (to Atnslcr Morton Co ) US reissue IS, 004. March 17. Re- 
issue ot original pat No 1 <*£1,239 (C A 22, 421S) 

Glass-gathenng apparatus. Gcorcb E Howard (to Hartford Empire Co) 
k’.S 1.797,200. March 17 Structural features 

Glass furnace and associated apparatus for making spun glass. Locis Mathiev 
U S. 1 790 571. Match 17 Structural features. 

Apparatus for pounng molten glass into sheets. N -V. MnATSaurpij tot Be 
hbrr EN Exfloitatie van Octrooifn Fr 37,35*1, Aug 22. 1*121 Addn. to 579.444 
Furnace and associated apparatus for sheet-glass manufacture. Samuel C. CRirr 
Owens Ford Claes Co) \) S. 1.7*15 *C3. March W Structural features. 
Apparatus for sheet-glass manufacture John L. Drake (to Libbey-Owens Ford 
Glass Co ) US 1,790, S3G, March 17. Structural features. 


Apparatus for manufacture of sheet glass by rolling. Chance Bros & Co . Ltd . 
and A L. Forster. Ent_ 339,535, Jan. 23, 1930 Structural features. 

Rolling glass sheets. V. Bran cart Bnt 338 477, Apnl 20. 1929 Various de- 
5“ " of p TP cedt f e m described for insulating glass sheets from their receiving surfaces 
curing rolling, by a gaseous cushion of combustion products. 
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Apparatus for plate-glass manufacture (roller construction). Y. Hr\nc«t, Prit. 
3SO.MO. l'tli. 14. 1 'O' 

pressed motded glassware. Cinvcn Proa. fc Co . Ltd. and K Prows Prit 
SSO.'ISt, I'ec S.IPJ'* Various tncch details of nunuf are descril>ed 

Marbled or multicolored glassware. C. Locri tur Pnt. Tv!’! ss.t, April P, IftT*' 
Masses of glasses art prrpd which are of dtfTrrent colors but of sutwtiutiillv the same 
compn , the) are melted In «ep pots or furnaces, amt one of tie gli**e* Is treated 
with sep Quantities of the others. Various details of temps., etc . are given 

Cooling oven for glass. N -V Maatachaitij tot Hi mi r i \* bxnorTVTtu \a\ 
OctRootrs Ccr MP.1P3, June 1ft. 1029 Addn to47W.'VIT U” I 2J, 37b5' 

Plowing and molding articles of fused silica. Ot'sRTr lt Siuvr Pnt 83$ P 45iV-7, 
April ltl. amt 17 MO> Mrch features. 

Plown articles of fused silica. Quart* tt Smci Pnt S.W,1«7. tVt 30. 1P2 1 ' 
Various details of n»nu! arc described 

Fusing together grooved sections of fused quarts, etc. Iiqii Sami cr (to Thermal 
Syndicate Ltd 'IS. l.TPiMOl. March 17 Mrch features 

Uniting glass sheets with non-brittle transparent matenal l tnnr\ On\s 
Ouavi Co Hut .SoO.psis Aug 50. HO* Tlie surface of the intermeddle slieet i< 
roughened bv spraaing onto it a discontinuous laser *f ati udlcMVr matenal *ncli 
as a mist of equal parts id an r»trr id phthahe acnl s»uh as dihutvl phthalate and of a 
pclagla col dem such as monocth)l ether or diethyl glycol 1 he inner surface* of the 
glass sheets m iv lw coated w ith a «oln of a cellulose denv and u ss ntbetii resin, with or 
without a pla-ticirer, and nm also t<e coated with adhesive ami the sheet' are united 
under prevsure w hile liratrd Cf C A 25, t'HO. 

Reinforced glass Soc pis rsisrs cim»Qt*rs Riiosr IVrirsc Ir 37, UP. 
June ~, H'2" Addti to t«3b.5(<3 (l' A 2J, 5291) The exunpramd sheets ol glass are 
heated without pressure to a temp above the ordinary after removal from the bath of 
plastifjing mitrml 

Pricks. I'nasco llotriM Austrian 120 072. Aug 15, HCO CIav contg at 
least 20% of waiter is warmed to a In'll 1 05* and molded In a press maintained at the same 
temp The bricks are driest at once In a moi't atm in nil oven in which the temp. t< 
it 1 Hulls the same as that of the bricks, but ts graduallv raised 

Pricks and mortar from msgurslto or magnesia. Maivrrmrw. Lip Hung 
101,353, Juh 20, 1W" Overheated natural or artmcul magnesia is povtderetl. particles 
smaller than 0.1 mm are removed. and 5 to 35% of » substance rich in A I matter, r. g , 
bauxite, corundum or corundum slag. Is added Pricks made of this nnxt arc verv 
refractors 

Tunnel kiln for bricks. VojTfccw La^tovi^ks Austrian 120.077, Aug 15. IP30. 

Extracting clay and other aluminous row materials with adds, O-kar Jovss, 
Kvrt WicrR and Gottiuri* Tnrnm (to I G 1 atbeniml A -G ) 1‘ S. 1 .TOO, 107. 

March 10 Material such as calcined clay Is treated with acid such as If Cl in large 
batches ro s>Ih Tlie reaction i* started bv flooding the charge with acid washing water 
from a previous operation and adding in preheated condition a small portion of the total 
acid required for the reaction, with further acid addti toohfam a strong alumina sofn . 
Simultaneous withdrawal of said ext to maintain a const, level of liquid on the charge 
and maintenance of a nun temp of 105* in the reaction rone bv the heat of reaction 

Ceramic noble metal preparations. Pmscnr. Got> t so Sit ni x-ScnnousvsrAUT 
normals Rot ssira (1 ratu Schetlinc. inventor). Gcr. 5l5..Vv\ Oot it, 11*27. Mobh 
metal prepns. for decorating and coloring ceramic ware are obtained from dispersions 
of the metal or its compd*. in cellulose den vs., In the presence or absence of solvent ami 
flux Ihiis, a 31'% AuCl* *oln In ale Is stirred into a soln of nitrocellulose in ethvl 
fljxtd and cyclohexanone Several addnl. examples are given The method i« 
stated to lie applicable to all metals. 

Apparatus for dipping pottery or earthenware into glaring or coloring liquid, G 
Wadk & Sox, Ltd, and G A. Wads. Pnt. 33'* S"3, Sept 27, l'*«N Structural 
features. 


S0-CEMENT AND OTHER BUILDING MATERIALS 


J. C, WITT 

A new shaft-kiln Cement plant Horst Larger. Tcsiisd-Z/je 55,322-5(1031). 

The shaft kiln with rotating grate recently erected In Ankara (Angora) is described 

F. O Avanren 
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The eoumeraijoa of French cement plants. Paul Raious Cmml 36, 13-8. 
60-61(10311 — A list i' given nf the different companies and plants in I ranee making uie 
following cements natural. Roman, artificial (portUtidl, 

slag (with lime), grappier (from (lint nodules). Iron (70% Portland with 30% granulated 
Mast furnace slag) and blast furnace (containing less clinker than iron 

Modern cement burning Heinrich turtRCitm. Tonind -ZtgSS, 184-6(1931) — 

\ description is given of the Schroder kiln, in which the dry. powd raw material falls 
through a Shaft heated by powd coal falling through an outer annular space (Ger pat , 
495.001. C A 24, 3340) The Rigby patent (Ger. pat . 478,632, C A. 23, 4792) for 
spraying sluny into a kiln is also described f-® Andfrfcc 

Cement synthesis in the four-component parallelogram and the degree of tune 
saturation according to KflhL M Sfindel. Tontni -Ztg 55, 305-i (10 il) — The 
parallelogram for the 4 components CaO. SiC\. Al t O t and FfrOj may also be conveniently 
used for KOhl’s degree of lime satn Hans KCiiL. Ilnd 320-2 — K prefers Iils quotient 
based cm mo! sets M SriNDEL. Hans KChl Ibid 306-8 — More polemics 

F. O Andfrecg 

To secure cement of uniform quality. W. Sach Tonind-Zlg 55, 291-3(1031) — 
Proper feeding, weighing and mixing, obtained with suitable automatic equipment, are 
useful in maintaining a uniform quality F. O Anderegg 

Higb-eaily-strength cements and their Increases la strength. P May. Tontnd - 
Ztg 55, 171-3(1031)— Generally increasing strength* hare been encountered up to 5 
years, with occasional temporary retrogressions F O Anderegg 

German specifications for alumina eemenL IIugoVierheller Ttmtnd -Ztg iS, 
325-6(1931) — Fineness is to be not more than 2% on the 75- and not more than 15% 
on the 180-mesh sieve Tests aretobemadeat 15* to 20*. Specimens are to be stored 
24 hrs. in a damp closet and then under wet cloths The min strengths are to be com 
prtssion 400, 500, 600 and tensile 25, 30 and 45 kg persq cm aftrr 24 hrs" 2S days wet 
and 23 days' combined storage, resp F O Anderegg 

Tentative specification for high-alumfna cements Structural Fng 8, So tO, 
360-73(1930) E I S 

Asbestos-cement pipes— their production, characteristics and uses. A. Schott ax. 
Gas u IPatierfach 74, 293-7(1931) —Up to the present the u«e of asbestos-cement pipe 
has been limited because of their small production These pipes are made by mixing 1 
part of ground asbestos with 5 parts of cement and sufficient water to give n thin grout 
This grout is then collected in a 0 2-mm laser on an endless l>elt which transfers the 
material to an iron roll of the internal dnm of the desired pipe This roll presses out the 
surplus water, and when (he coating becomes heavy enough the rod is removed and a 
new roll substituted The tube is removed from the iron roll while still soft and placed 
on a wooden mandrel of similar sire The pipe is then allowed to harden in a damp, 
fairly warm room These pipes have found use for flue pipes, house-drain Imes. etc 
Some difficulties have been encountered with their use for gas and water, but these 
difficulties arc being solved and the pipe cart be used up to moderate n ater pressures 
The pipes can be sawed, burned or bored with ordinary wood working tools They maj 
be dropped 6 ft. on a concrete floor without damage Breaking strengths, etc , are 
given, as well as hydraulic tests Joints are described and illustrated The pipe is saut 
to cost about •/, less than cast iron or steel pipe R W Ryan 

Rapid determination of magnesia in Portland eemenL Cn Rocozivski Tontni - 
Ztg 55, 355-6(1931) — Remove silica and add N NaOIl till a ppt forms and the super- 
natant liquor is dear Filter into an excess of 0 2 A’ HC1, and titrate the excess with 
0 2 JV NaOH with phenolpbthalem indicator F O Ayder£GG 

Zeolites and hydraulic cements. Henri Lafoma Rnr matfrusux construction 
hae publics : 1931, 1-5 45-9 — The properties of hydrated Ca aluminates and silicates 
are reviewed and compared with those of zeolites The best explanation of the setting 
and hardening of the silicates seems to be the development of a network structure 

TO Anderegg 

The influence of free lime In cement clinker on the solubility of lime and clay. 
KAreuzo Koyanaci J Soc Chen Ini, Japan 34, Suppl binding 50-8(1931), cf 
C A 25, 1353 Well burned, low June clinker shows high soly for clay and low for 
lime An increase in lime greatly decreases the soly of day and increases that of lime 
Low lime cement when mixed with HiO forms K alununate crystals first, then Ca(Oll), 
and gels; with high hm« the process is reversed. V. F Harrington 

Suitability of argillaceous sands for cement mortar and concrete. Werkkn 
Zentr. Baurervaitiing 50, 671-3(1930) —Report on ongma] tests, using sands with per- 
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rentage of impurities up to 13 6 W. advises strongly against the use of impure sands. 

E. I. S. 

Determining the proportions of mortars and concretes. Ludwig ScnusrrR. 
Tomnd Ztg 55,221-5,243-4(1031) — Examples arc given of analyses of old mortars nml 
concretes from which the approx original compn enn he cnlcd The analysis of the 
aggregate, if available, simplifies the calen F O AKDrRrc.fi 

Theory of composition and structure of concrete A M Govzderg Rrr 
tnalfttaux construction tear publics 1930, 4 i <-81 . 1031,21 5 — The space between the 
largest aggregate grains in concrete may range from 73 to 29% To obtain the latter, 
\ cry exact placing of each particle is required, which is hard to accomplish Therefore, 
an intermediate range is selected with the ratios of sizes l>ing lictween 1 15 225 and 
1 30 000. e g . cement 0 03 mm , sand 0 45 to 0 0 mm gravel 7 to 27 mm and plums 
100 to $00 mm This type of grading gives good packing The water content is \cr> 
important G suggests that the addn of solutes, by lowering surface tensions, should 
reduce the voids in concrete To get tt porous concrete select those sires and shapi s 
which give poorest packing T O Anderkgc 

The uniformity of concrete and its control on the Job Fritz Emprrgcr Tomnd 
7tg 55, 382-3(1931) —Cubes and beams ore made on the job and broken at 7 days 

F O ANprRBf.fi 

Calculation of the best composition of aggregate for concrete. II Richarz 
Tomnd -Ztg 55, 113-4(1931) — An example is Risen of a suitable blending of Rhine 
sand and Monier gras el that produced a grading closely approaching the ideal F O A 
Testing protective coatings for concrete. F MrcHt Tomnd Ztg 55,322(1931) - 
For accurate solvent detn in bituminous prepns , place 5 g in a small foil box contg 
a small roll of game After one hour at 100° distribute the bitumen eventy os cr thi 
gauze and sides of tlie box and dry to const wt at 1 10° To test the resistance to cheni 
effects cos cr a mortar slab with three coats after a e>lmdcr lias l»een cemented to the 
slab s\ ith neat cement l'lare the sola to be tested in the c> hnder T O An'perkgo 
C racks In concrete. M. E Rossbacii Rev matfuaux construction trar publics 
1931, 12-7 —Cracks dca eloping in concrete result from a combination of shrinkage and 
insufficient tensile strength Lmphasia should be laid in securing a greater tensile 
elasticity In concrete, esen at the expense of compressive strength, because concrete 
seldom foils in compression F O Anderrco 

Researches on the protection of concrete against corrosive waters. Orro Gasr 
Zemcnt 19, 93G-U, 970-1, 995-8. 1041-3. 1000-8(1930).— The study of the corrosive 
action of water on concrete involves many factors beside tlie concn of salt solns Corro- 
sive action increased with stirring of the solns coarseness of cement u<*il in the test 
pieces and poor gradation of cement particles, fineness of the sand used and quantity of 
mixing 11,0 used, a deficiency being os objcctional ns an excess. The addn of 3% day 
to the specimens decreased their resistance to MgCl, joins, if they had not been air- 
cured The compressive and tensile strengths were not decreased by day addn A 
curing period of 21 days in air after C days under 11,0 made the mortar specimens (1 .3) 
resistant to the attack of a 10% MgCI, soln during 20 months’ exposure II. F, K. 

The extraction of bitumen for testing from street paving material and the determi- 
nation of sulfur in bitumen Tr Seeug Chcm-Ztg 55, 145-0(1931). — Directions 
are giv cn for the extn of the bitumen (the method is claimed to be more accurate and re- 
producible) and for tlie complete combustion of the bitumen in the detn of S V. F 1! 

Moldering of natural building stones and prevention of their quick decaying. 
O lUctss-FRJTz Magyar M/rnfii Jifilfssrgylrl Jtfcldnye JJori Fibrin 7, 1-21(1X0) —■ 
The process of moldering is described Tlie ideal preventive agent should keep water 
out but should let the original moisture evaporate from the stone. The stones of the 
Hungarian Parliament Building were treated by MOUcr’s method Tins consists In 
spraying the stone surface with a parafhn liquid and repeating this process twice, each 
time after complete drying The impregnation requires warmth, so Is easiest in summer 
If the stone is not warmed enough by the sun’s rays, it must be heated artificially. The 
surface should be quite pure and dry. The cost of the treatment tried nt the Cathedral 
at Ffcs did not reach 40 (Hungarian) cents per sq m. of surface. S. S DR FivAly 


Concrete coverings for pipe lines (Hough) 22. Separation and size distribution of 
microscopic rartides (Roller) 2. Substitutes for sugars (in improving elasticity of 
cements and adhesives) (Ger pat. 618.190) 18. Compositions containing rubber and 
cement (Bnt pat. 339,002) 30. S and bentonite mixture for use [as roofing] (U. S. 
pot. 1,795,304) 18. 
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is well mixed with about an equal amt. of water before the combustible material is 
added A small quantity of II Cl may be added to the plastic mass before firing. 

Artificial marble. IlARTiiftLrMV J. 1$ runel. Tr. 37,177, Jon 0, 1929. Addn. to 
fi07.fi' Kl 1 irrotit inmm is useil with MgCh and MgSiOj for the production of artificial 
marble 

Making artificial marble from cements of various colors. Karl Waldert. Aus- 
trian 121,fithi, Oct 15, 1930 Manipulative details ore described 

Using the residues of the artificial marble Industry. Alexander STAren Ccr. 
616.519. Apr lb, 11MO Addn to 611,710 (C A 25, 2201) The MgO contg residue 
from the artificnl stone and marble processes is extd with dd IIC1 and the remainder 
used as flux lor Portland cement 

Dlocks and other shaped articles of alabaster and gypsum. F J G Garner. 
Brit. 33S,l(i5, 1‘eb 2S, ltUO In order to give the nrtldes the hardness and appearance 
of marble they arc dried by heating to 160-200*. impregnated with a soln formed of 
water 1 gal . coned Nx silicate soln 1 lb , MgSO« 1 or and fused CaCh 1 or , and then 
polished and nibbed with raw linseed oil 

Roofing material. Gborgr D Cradds U S 1,700 801, March 17 A flexible 
foundation material contg a major proportion of mineral fiber such as asbestos is sate! 
with a relatively hard asphalt having a penetration not exceeding 11 at a temp of 25" 

Roofing composition. George A Qsterday (one-half to Fdwnrd Dome) U S 
1,700,474, March 17 A mixt Is formed of pitch 25-40, asphalt 25-60, cork 25-50 and 
asbestos 6-109< 

Dampproofing and waterproofing walls. JosnriiRosn U S 1,700,209, March 10. 
The inner surfaces of walls arc coated successively with a cementitious material such as a 
Portland cement mixt contg emulsified asphalt, an overlying bonded coating of water- 
proofing material Mich ns an asphalt paint anil a finishing coating such ns plaster, which 
is protected from dampness seeping through the wall by the underlying coatings 

Wires and wire netting for carrying plaster. C SchrOder Brit 338,755, Dee 
10, 1928 The wires are first coated with on adhesive such as glue, then treated with 
sand or volcanic nshes to form a facing, and then sprayed or washed with an aq concrete 
mixt or the like (leaving the meshes of the netting open) 

Drying lumber, etc. Henry W Cowtan U S 1,790,141, March 10 The ma- 
terial Is pi iced In a chnm1>er the air in which Is heated to a temp capable of damaging the 
material on prolonged exposure, nnd hot moisture laden air is periodically removed 
while dry nir simultaneously admitted is to cause periodical reductions in temp to below 
the damaging point through absorption of moisture from the material by the newly 
admitted dry air (which is heated to a suitable temp In the chamber) App is de- 
scribed. 

Apparatus for partly Impregnating timber. Franz Krausz nnd Luowio Trambr. 
Austrian 121 259, N pt 15, 1031). Means Is described for scaling the tank in which the 
trunk is partly Immersed 

Impregnating wooden loom shuttles. I G Fariibnind A -G Rrit 338.970, 
Aug 30,1920 '1 he wood Is Impregnated with chlorinated org compds such ns chlori- 

nated naphthalenes or solid cldonti ited hiphcnyl, suitably with conjoint use of a sub- 
stance of lower ni p such ns paraffin or montan wax Various details and examples 
arc given 

Preserving wood. Soc. dr recherciibs bt he rnRrncTiovNRMRNTS industritls 
Brit 339.217, April 8, 1929 The process of wood impregnation described in Brit. 
310,805 (C A 24, 707) Is modified by the use of a soln of As sulfide In an alkali sulfide 
such ns Nh xuffidc as the first injected sofn which may nfso contain acetates and phenols, 
ami tins treatment may be followed by a second impregnation as described in Brit. 
310, S04 (C‘ /I 24, 707) Various details and modifications of procedure arc described 

Wood-preserving composition. Basilius R. V. Malbnkovic. U S 1,795,058, 
March 10 A stable crjst addn. product of 2,4-dinitro-l-chlorobenzcuc nnd « napli- 
tbylamine is used, suitably with various other preservatives 


SI -FUELS, GAS, TAR AND COKE 

A C PIELDNPR AND ALDBN It. EUBRY 

Alcohol automobile fuels. K. R. Dietrich. Chem.-Zte. 55, 215-0(1031). See 

C. A. 25, 670 G G. 

The use of alcohol for motor-fuel mixtures. Karel Loskot. Ckeni Ltsty 25, 
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ml tn the first 2 ranges to 755 and 2165 cu ft per ton, resp , m the last 2 temp ranges 
With i mm ature brown coals it is always possible to distinguish 3 successive and inde 
pendent changes, resulting m successive expulsions from the coal substance of (1) CO* 
and HiO, as if by internal condensation, (2) methane, higher paraffins and olefins, as if 
by the elimination of aliphatic side chains from the coal complex, oils also appearing, 
and (3) H With increasing maturity of coals these successive steps overlap and are 
not easily distinguishable on distg well-matured bituminous coals The "Soxhfet 
method” of benzene-pressure extn. of coals at 250, 500 and 700 lb per sq tn and results 
obtained thereby are outlined The 4 different fractions obtained by this method from 
bituminous coals are described and their effects on coking properties discussed Recent 
results from extn expts appear to furnish an explanation to the problem of the develop 
ment of coking propensities during the maturing of coals Extn of certain immature 
brown coals yielded none of the usual Fractions III and IV’ but in their place a quantity 
of phenolic compds (among which phenol, p cresol and catechol were identified) and 
phenolic esters Expts on Canadian lignitic coals of somewhat greater maturity 
showed that brown lignites from Saskatchewan yielded phenolic compds instead of frac 
tions III and IV while with laminated black lignites from Alberta phenolic compds were 
not obtained, but in their place a substance simulating fractions III and IV began to ap 
pear These laminated black lignites appear to represent a transition stage m the de- 
velopment ot fractions III and IV obtained from bituminous coal with coking properties 
This conclusion is strengthened by recent exptl proofs of the benzenoid character of frac 
tion IV yielded by coking coals The yields of fractions I II, III and IV totaling 1 25- 
15 6% of the coal substance obtained from 9 different kinds of coal are tabulated The 
last section of the paper is on the benzenoid character of the main coal substance (85% 
•+• of the coal) as shown by its oxidation with alh permanganate (C A 24, 5967) The 
C H ratio of the original dry coals and of the dry residue after benzene pressure extn and 
the percentage of volatiles of the original dry ashless coal and of the dry ashless residues 
are given for G coals varying from immature brown coal to strongly coking bituminous 
coal. The C H ratio was always higher in the dry residues and the percentage of vola 
tiles always less than m the original coal The wts of acetic, oxalic and crude benzenoid 
acids obtained from 3 of the coals and the C H in crude benzenoid acids are tabulated 
A table on C balance of the oxidation shows the percentage of original C of the coal 
substances appearing as COi, acetic, oxabc, succinic and benzenoid acids With the 
Morwell brown coal total C accounted for equaled 99 7%, with the Durham "Busty” 
coking coal 99 4%. The oxidation products from 3 of the coals have been completely 
investigated. From the Canadian Estevan brown lignite the products were. CO,, and 
the acids- acetic, oxalic, succinic, ph th alic, isophthalic. terephthafic. tn 
melhtic, hemimelhtic. tnmesic, pyromellitic, mellophamc, benzenepentacarboxyhc and 
mellitic. The same products except tnmesic amd were obtained from Australian Mor 
well brown coal and with the exceptions of succinic, hemimelhtic and tnmesic acids from 
Durham Busty coking coal. The possible benzene nng condensation compds or con- 
densed nuclei with aliphatic side chains present in the coal substance which give on oxi- 
dation the vanous acids isolated are discussed The large new fields in coal chemistry 
opened up by this discovery and the possible great economic value of continued research 
along these lines are suggested An extended discussion follows the article 

W W. Hodge 

Proximate analyses of coals from North China. S. D. WrnsoM J Assoc. Chinese 
and Am Eng 11, No 7, 9-22(1930), cf. C. A. 24, 5460 E. I. S 

Unit coal studies on some Virginia coals. F. H. Fish and J A Addlestonb 
2nd. Eng Chem , Anal Ed. 3, 155-8(1931) — The 3 formulas most commonly used for 
cxsnettavg Vat calorAe. -value xA coal Vo an ash free basis are given and briefly discussed. 
To det- which formula could best be used in correcting ash to obtain unit B t u for 
some Virginia coals, expts. were earned out on coal from 10 different seams and on 28 
samples from the Memmac seam Coals from the 10 seams were ground to 20 mesh and 
noat-and-sink sepns made with CCl» + C*H« of sp. gr. 1.35 Two tables give- (1) 
percentages of ash. S, observed B. t. u , ealed B t. u by the 3 formulas and differences 
/or untreated, float and sink coal from the 10 seams, and (2) percentages of ash, S, 
observed B t. u and ealed B. t. u for the 28 samples of Memmac coal with deviations 
from the av. B. t. u From these data the unit B t u values ealed by the Fieldner 
modification of the Parr formula were in best agreement. However, the differences 
were rather large and a second series of expts was ran to correct for COi A description 
and a diagram of the app used for detg the CO, in coal are given Two other tabula- 
tions summarize the new data obtained by modifying Parr’s formula to correct for COr 
m unit B. t n, ■> (B. t n. - 5000 S)/(l 00 - |1.0S(ash + CO,) + 22/40S]) and 
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He Id net s lormu’a unit 0 t u - (H t. a - 4«nS)/(l 00 - [1 Wash + CO,) + 
V,S|) Tt ith these modified forraub* the unit roaSI) t u '* are in closer agreement. 
I or the lOcoabcxun 1 the a\ of differences m unit I! t u lictwcen the untreated, float 
and sink portions of each coal was Si 11 t u by the Parr formula and MO t u by the 
i icldnir form lb f or the 2* sampler from the same seam the «v donation from the 
mean is *7Tll t u lit the Tare formula and 11 t u bv the hieldncr modification 
of this formula Tlicw variations may be due to the inherent variations in the different 
Ia> ers cif the coal warn but if this factor is neglected theav deviation is not much gr rater 
than the exptl error in the B t u detn V. IV. IIodgk 

Hungarian coal and coal-oil problems. I. VnAu*. BdnyJi Kch&i Lapok 62, 
fit 32 f|“ 3WI'C») — FxpM. were carried out with highly bituminous 
brown coals of the 1 pper Oligocvne of Uakony Mountain in Hungary. The quality of 
the extd bitumen and of low trmp tars corresponds with that of pyropisnte found near 
Halle, Germans SSorl rvAtr 

Preparation and drying of briquetting coals. A. Gbbiiardt. Brovnkohle 28, 
282-30111020) E. 1. S 

Temperatures in briquet* during bnquettmg. If. Scnt'STr* Brauakohle 28, 
185-02(11*20) — Thrrc methods of detg. temp d! 7-in. room heating bnquets during 
bnquettmg are descrilicd. E1S- 

Ash and clinker of upper Silesian coat* fa fumaee operation. P*ci,rc:cn* Arc* 
Wirmevirt 12, 7- < >(l , i31) — The compns of the coarse atone and the finely divided ash 
m the coal pTopcr are very different, the fly ash resembles the latter more than the 
fotmer It is not possible to tell from the compn. of a refractory whether it will be 
attached by the ash 1 fleets of local overheating, both on brickwork and on iron parts, 
are often wTonglj attributed to the slagging effect of the ash Lbnest TV. Thiele 
P ortable equipment for crushing and quartering aample* of coal, coke or other 
lumpy materials. I. S I’Emjoir* Ind £»g Chem , Anal t-d 3, 103-1(1931) — 
Dimensioned drawings are given with the descriptions ot a portable steel quartering 
hopper and crusher The hopper is an inverted cone and the coal is discharged from it 
on tD crossed angle irons and received into 4 triangular hoses of appro* 1 •/» eu. It. 
capacity The crusher consists of a steel plate perforated with 1 in holes, surrounded 
by an IS' high hopper and with a receiving drawer fitted below the plate. A steel 
tamper is used to crush the coal until it passes the hole* in the plate Direction* for 
using the app are pven. P has used the app for sampling coal up to 8 in. lump*. 

TV. TV Hodge 

Short tube nulls for pulverizing coal. C- Ptmh_ Rev malhiaux construesion (for 
publics 1931, 25-9 —Tor efficiency and low cost of installation, short tube mills with 
circulating loade haic many advantages T. O Aideregg 

The present state of the pneumatic process for dry-cleaning coal. L IL ITT. 
Kevfi.ii C. ArrttYARD and Edward O’Toole Blast Furnace and Sltcl Plant 18, 
1S34-5. 19, 20S-72. 4)8-22(1931) E H. 

Industrial heating with powdered coal in the inorganic industries. J. Deforce. 
Rev matcriaux construction Ira r publics 1930, 409-73, 1931, 5-10, 49-53, 101-5 —The 
advantages include complete combustion of the fuel with ready starting, stopping sod 
control, and the possibility of using lower grade fuels The disadvantages are danger of 
accidents, which can be largely overcome by proper design and training of personnel, 
the difficulty of handling cinders, which can usually be handled in designing the equip- 
ment, and the cost of installation, which is sufficient to requite a very careful study 
before making a new installation r O Anderegc 

Burners for pulvenzed-coal boilers in their relation to development of combustion 
chambers. J Guosoz BraunkoUe 28, 389-95. 413-9(1929). E. I S. 

A useful combustion chart A Alisov Colliery Eni 8, 102-4(1931) —A chart 
is described for dug excess air in the combustion of coal, depending on tbe proportion of 
N and uncombmed O present in the flue ga* Ass Nicholson Hird 

Valuation of coal used for heat source. II Matscvas« Japan Govt Rys Bull 
(Tokyo) 18, No 34, 25 pp — The meaning of the ehem constituents of coal and their 
influence on combustion are discussed. E I. S. 

Lignite research and pollen analysis. F. Kaommirx. Braunkohle 29, 448-63 
(1930) —The mierofloral. especially pollen analytical, method as an aid in lignite re- 
search is discussed Bibliography t I S 

Improvement of Hungarian lignites by drying. G. Szstfirryi Magyar MernSk 
EpiUssegylet Kidonye 63, 225-32(1929) —Drying can be accomplished with good results 
either by Flctssner s method (treating with steam at 10-20 atm 1 or tv the method 
adapted by Mitravidela Cool Mine, Ltd. (boiling with high-pressure water) The 
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removal of 1 kg moisture requires 0 G kg steam Dned lignite, especially that 
dried by the 2nd method, has good grain sue and contains little waste dust. The ash 
content diminishes about equally in both methods Reply. H Klein Tdzclhiech 2, 
39—12(1930) — K. states that Fleissner's method is more useful for effecting drying. 
Reply. G SzELfcVYI. Ibid -13 — S insists on his former views on the basis of his own 
expts. S S de FinA.LT 

Preparation of pulverized lignite with pneumatic circulation drying. P. Rosin 
and E Rammler. Braunbohle 29, 557-G3(lU30) —Circulation drying is a pneumatic 
process according to which the transport and drying of wet products in suspension are 
effected by hot gases which circulate at high speed through a pipe system Details of a 
circulating drier are given _ E I S 

Calculations and investigations of bgmte-bnquet cooling. H Schuster. Braun- 
kohU 28, 305-18(1929) —It is technically possible to cool briquets to about 2 to 3% of 
the surrounding temp and loading at this temp without the possibility of further 
cooling in car is considered safe in respect to q uali ty of briquet and self ignition hazard 

By-product ammonia. II Hollincs and E W Ssrmi. Inst. Gas Eng Com- 
munication No 19, 25-30(1930) —A discussion is given of possible ways and means 
for increasing the net value of NHj at the gas works, which in many cases under existing 
conditions does not pay the cost of tts removal from the gas Production m Great 
Britain is equiv to 150.000 tons of (NH t ),SO, annuallv At the present time the 
Comm cannot indicate any new research in this field with any reasonable prospect of 
ccchkhmc advantage H. L Qlin 

Preparation of ammonium sulfate in the form of coarse thick plates. W Glucd. 
W Klevtpt and H Ritter. Ber ges Kohlentecknik 3, 371-S4(19J1) — The effects of 
various conditions upon the cryst form of coal-tar (NH«)rSO, were studied Temp and 
rate of crystn and the quantity of such impurities as pyndme. tar acids, phenol and As 
appeared to have no effect upon the form of the crystals, but Fe did appear to be the 
detg. factor To det the effect of Fe salts, the Fe present in the crude liquors was pptd 
out with HtS and then definite quantities of Fe salts were added Fe m ion had an 
injurious effect upon the cryst. form, only a fine crystal brew being obtained in its pres- 
ence Cr and A1 have the same effect, but the lower-valence forms of Fe. Mb and Co 
on the other hand have very favorable effects The quantities of Fe, Mn and Co used 
were 2 4 g of sulfate per 1 If it is desired to get the same cryst. form of sulfate as is 
ob tamed from synthetic NHj. it is necessary to remove the Fe. This is accomplished by 
oxidation to Fe 111 and pptn as hydroxide by making alk with NH« H Stoertz 
N aphthalene removal with tetralin. P. Dbutsoi. Gas u Wasserfach 74, 245-7 
(1931) — A satisfactory naphthalene solvent to be introduced into gas m a ins must be 
(1) a good solvent for naphthalene, (2) of low vapor pressure to avoid too great losses, 
(3) of higher vapor pressure than naphthalene in order to be present in sufficient amts, 
to dissolve the condensed naphthalene The vapor pressure of naphthalene and a series 
of possible naphthalene solvents, as well as the soly. of naphthalene in these solvents, 
are given for 0* and 20*. Tetralin satisfies the above conditions best. A given gas 
contained 13 g naphthalene per 100 cu. m On cooling from 20° to 0°8 5 g of naphtha- 
lene will be deposited per 100 cu m of gas. 62 5 g of tetralin is required to dissolve 
this amt. of naphthalene at 0* (satd soln ) and 60 g to sat. the gas at 0® or a total of 
122 5 g. of tetralin per 100 cu. m of gas. The vapor pressure of tetralin is such that gas 
at 20® can carry 200 g per 100 cu m Xylene can dissolve 20 8 g of naphthalene per 
100 g at 0® so only 32 3 g of xylene is required to dissolve the naphthalene. However, 
the gas requires an addnl amt. of 1690 g xylene to sat itself at 0®, or a total of 1722 g 
must be added to the gas to insure sufficient xylene condensate to dissolve the naphtha- 
lene when the gas is cooled to 0 over 10 times as much as with tetralin At Bremer- 
haven tetralin costs 55 25 marks per 100 kg The total cost of adding tetralin for the 
first year was 2 9 pfg per 100 cu. m. The typical app for vaporizing tetralin b de- 
scribed and illustrated Experiences in other cities are given D regards tetralin as 
the single satisfactory means for combating naphthalene and removing tarry deposits 
from mains R. W. Ryan 

Esthonian combustible shales. Otakar VondMceE- Chem Listy 24, 471-3 
(1930). — Combustible shales are located between the cities Tapa and Narva and cover 
2470 sq. km. The shales contain 70% org matter which came from a rich sea fauna; 
the shale burns with a luminous flame and emanates an oily odor. The shales are used 
i n the in dustry and in firing locomotives, a great deal of fine ash forms which penetrates 
everywhere. The ash nuisance b obviated by using an oil prepd. by the destructive 
distn. of shale. Frank Maresii 
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The Italian g»s industry U DxcxrKT Coin ttaimfoch 74, 203-<(J9^1> — 
tit it I . ■> an gtun for the Italian fas industry ft. W. Ryan 

Determination of the heating v*lue of gaset by explo*ion. HwiUmr* 

<-rr „i n i i -jU’tin) cf C A 25, Anapp fi drscntird end illustrated in 
<.! ii >.i itiiud with a definite vol of air and exploded. the heating table firing 
1 1 iliri tntonp of a Ifg thermometer p'seed In Ihc center c>f the pipe!, winch |» 
nil V flash The calibration appear* to be empineal P V T. 

The 25 (h report of che Joint Research Committee of the Institution and Leeds 
Unm tasty Etammahon of the products of eombutUoo from typical g»» appliance*. V. 
I n « -is lUkmr rt al /oil Cot Fitf Cccmmuntiahetn, No lb, CO pp (KUiJ) — Tests pn 
I r i < rtj uljuvttd surface combustion sinter beaters shewed CO In waste gas less than 
(inl < . Similar tuts with inverted incandescent mantle burners Indicated a higher 
rue rtf CO production than with the flunsen flame especially at pis rates lower than 
norm tl 1 hi rapid increase or CO when the burner was turned low points In the fld 
i mtagt of using a smaller unit at foil capacity when little light is required 

II L Ouw 

Some further experiments on the combustion of Inflxmnixbte gases by elettnc 
sparks. J D MoMaM Phil Hot |7| II, S58-C3fJ931>. t( Phi Mot 43,350 
C A 17, 2005 —Weak, mixtures t.f cool gas with air at »troo*pbrnc temp and 
prtssurt were subjected to a stream of high tension sfiatfcs. maintained without burning 
in the gas Combustion in the nurture is proportions! to the heat energy id the spark 
discharge when the gap width Is constant, and proportional to the gap width when 
the heat energy is constant Thr results are consistent with the previous theory. 

Atrrttua rutts-anm 

The 27th teport of the Joint Research Committee of the Institute and Leeds Vol- 
veraity. First report on the back-run process for the manufacture of carbureted water 

? is- Thomas TUbdir, rt of Just Gat P."t Comm vnuoS ton No 18, 47 pp (1930) — 
his report covers an elaborate test made to iSrt the efficiency of production of car- 
bunted water gas in a modern, automatically operated plant, equipped with generator 
boiler and *elf-dtnkering grate and designed to use the back run principle of heat re 
generation Results are given in condensed form- time of test, 0<1 hrs , cake to gener- 
ator, 151 3 tons thermal value of coke, 12,910 R t u : oil to carburetor, 20,103 
gallons, thermal value, 10,040 B t u per lb, total steam (30 lb pressure) to generator, 
313 0C0 tb . av percentage ot steam deeompd . COS, total carbureted water gas made 
(purified) 9 534, COO cu ft., thermal value of gas, 503 B t u, efficiency of production of 
carbureted water gas, 69 3%, efficiency of production of blue water gas. (a) accounting 
for extra steam to generator and steam to auxiliary plant, 49 3%, (6) without account- 
ing for such steam. 55% H L Ouw 

The 2Mh report of the Joint Research Committee of the Institution and Leeds Uni- 
versity. Secoad report on the use o( creosote la the manufacture of carbureted water 
E»s- Thomas II akdir, do/ /art. Gat Ent Cctrwtuniealion No 17, 7 pp (1930) — Gas 
oil, light and heavy creosote and mitts of gas oil and creosote were cracked over a temp 
range of 700-900° in atms of H,, ft, and CO, and If,. CO and steam The tabulated 
data Indicate the highly unsatisfactory results obtained 


ThtTfflJ Ptr Percent Percent 

Bod cf oil t*t ol oil tor aapbtfeilese 

BMOll I flit 30 1 3 0 

bgbt creosote 0 489 C7 7 10 0 

heavy " 0 167 60 3 IS 3 

nurt of 80% gas 
otI-20% Ugbc 

rr? 105 ' *’ " h l. ouv 

v. u, I. roles for gas-flow measurement with standard nozzles and orifices. K 
Bowte Atm L Zippers* Cot V WotserJoA 74, 250-4(1931) —Flow formulas am 
given as welt as drawings of standard carries and orifices, and practical applications 
» . . . _ JC W. ft YAH 

Testing gas-dislxihution systems with ethyl rnercaptsa. A. Thau Gat u 
natterjack 74, 247-50(1531} — A discussion Is given of the fexpts earned out in 2 Ameri- 
can cities with Et mercaptan to detect teaks in distribution system, and possible appli- 
cation to German conditions R Ryan 

*9*5“ lor etcet * *?' ^ Cor a Wtktserfaeh 74, 

for V w H. S ^ p5e *»«»»»« given for facilitating the estn of flue-gas coocns 
torn given gas with various amts ofejeessair R. W. RyaH 
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The dew point of the flue gases of solid fuel*. W. OuAt t ictt Fturrungsttfh. 10. 
"tl K( 111 11) — tt n«( it« tlmt the 1 1 content <m n w 1 1 busts It nearly the nine fur ull solid 
f nr U 'I hl< assumption c nnblrs him to ilmw a ulmjdr itl irrum reining dew indut of flue 

gates to the watrr content of the fuel and to the tsccti air Vunj> it \V 'i nil i n 
Coal gas for heating retort* In small gas works. ! atctt Dtmot* Cos u Wa strr- 
huh 71, 2»itf 7I(IU II) —The alternative u«e of tu.il gas itnv i>iritilt hrttrr hibners 
lietwcen gas send out and cuke demand An economic studx 1* necessary to det the 
desirability of using c<wd gss for heating n torts In each caw It W Hyam 

Use of sowagn gas a* city gas. W If ItiwnuiH ArtttJge II arks J 2, 421->1I 
(1010) 'Jlie col Ire I ion of ea* from digestion nr Iinlmfl tank* I* not jintlned In the U S 
in a substitute for city gas because (I) it has n rrbtlvrly high *p gr (0 77) which n mild 
lucrsillnle grrater expenditure of power for pumping and decrease the cipacitv of the 
diitrlhiitlun system, (2) It has a very low If content whh h gives rise to undesirable 
|1 »nie characteristics, (.1) therms production which runht l»e rxpirted Is unlv l%of 
that requited for city gas and this would Im- produced In sinniner when It Is least n 
(|iilrrd, and (I) the enriching quality which w-wugr gas possesses because of Its high 
H t u value (tIV) to M)0) Is obtained »t considerably tower cost hx the me of bunker oil 


111, No 7, nfiS 72(1li 10) Detailed description of (.(Mini MID nun and IV) mm 

valves used lu Swedish iron works designed to present «»it accumnUtloU on the valve 
it at I I H 

Tlio gas producer. I. Continuous producer. If. Operation and items related 
to operation. III. Conduction of gas-producer fuel tests. Jniiv W Koxim Am 
(„U J 1 35. No 2. 47- H. No .1,41 A, No 4, 04. 7.1 t. No tl 4fi « f.'« 1IH0). 131. No t. 
M-AMMl). i: H 

Tho disposal of liquor diluents from paswoiks. A k* Mon*i»uu’U ani> \V. 
I rmcRinmt Inti Cat l.ng CoMmunicatian No 21, 12 ,’>0(UU0). cf ( A 21, AAtid — 
The report Is presented under !l heads (a) methixlt of rrdnclng the higher tar acid 
content of NUi llnuor (6) tlie evapn of effluent lu|uor on producer hirs and (c) the 
biological purification of effluent liquors The principal studies under (<i) xxi n dinctrd 
on the effects of keeping the heavy tars out of contact with the main effluent liquors and 


trostatlc tar srpn, and with the Cyclone tar rstrai tor arc cited Under (A) the inrthod of 
exnpg "devil" liquor by spraying It on the grates of producers operand In connection 
with vertical gas retorts was found to l»e successful since no fumes or other mils nice 
was noted It was r*td that the total "devil” liquor output and 27C»> of the soeiil 
liquor from the Nil, still could l*> di*|*t*e<1 of In this way (r) Spent still liquor from 
the Coventry Gasworks amounting to 7,1f>2 (XM) gallons In 10 10 with an O, iiMorpUon 
value IIV.O p P m is liclitg rrdnrrd to 114,'i p |i. m hy treatment on hicterbl tied* 

I lie letter, which consist of graded granite nlmiit & fr< t deep, are activated during rest 
periods with sewage. If I, Oitn 

Catalytic desulfuration and hydrogenation of a primary tar fraction. J. M I'isk* 
tiihra Anal ft t»c, «f*ifl /It anlm 2 ft, III', fiO(lP 1(1) — l he N content, existing a* 
H,S. niercaptans, tldorthrr*. ami thiophene ihrlvs. of n fSlKIOl)" friction of prim try 
tar, was detd . then the tar fraction desiilfnrlied hv passing the vapors liv means of a 
current of dry I !« over oxides previously minced and heated to J50l) .I’M* Two p issnges 
oxer the catalyst reduced the S content 141' J. A second catalyst following the hr*t 
reduced the hose content 1)1 2^f. and the tar phenol* In hvdrogeinting com 

primary tar from which fractions hulling below lvi* li id Inch n moved previously, hv 
the llrrglu* process with 1 rand Mo oxides ns ranis *ts, there Is obtained a iietnlue, h fid* 
|H'*, with a content of phenols and liases reduced 7.1 O ' ", and fiO 11% n *p , ami svlmllv 
sot In I t,0, width proves the trausfornntlou of the 2 "til mins 1 of primary t »r. 

f. M hVMMirs 

The coking industry and Its development in relation to the manufacture of Iron And 
steel. Jambs K lUCKtu J, MVif Srolland Iran (r .Steel Inst. SS, Pt -l, tl trt(lWU). 

„ Influence of water In the by-product coke oven. O. IJ. roxxVRt i„ Colliery l.ng. 7, 
Ii'ii-P, 4 14-10(10 Ul) — *1 lie occurrence of hygro*c*>pic molsltire seems to depetul on the 
prrsence of inlnttte ports In the material. Coke mule from coal coiitg much hygro 
scoplc moisture Is very reactive. Water vapor affects the yield of Nfli l linnchl 
cflects arc discussed. Ann Nicnm son fltsii 

Gas coke as a raw material for household briquets. It, Kaux J. hul .S,i r 
Jafstn 10, -10 ->12(1011); Section 2. Ifi 7(l« Kngllsh),— IC. matmfd. hrlqucts hy mixing 
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<emi c L< with gas < >ke 11 vinos? proportion* and studied their properties The rrjuir, 
miit i A vim cuke and ga\<okt products moot suitable briquets which resemble astthra 
utr bnquits in th< ir combmiibility K alio suggests the production of coke suitable 
f ir him* hold briqui ti bjr adjusting the temp of carbonization V. I N’AKAKOtA 


5-ormation of CSj from Mfi and coke (Draxelft, IIaXe*) 18. A new physico- 
chemical explanation ol the formation ofhamui. peat and coallZoLCiM'D) 8. Beneficial 
action of brown coal upon the development of cultivated plant* (KissrL) 15. Oven for 
dry distillation of brown coal I h pat. 1,700.201)22. I henols (IJrit. pat. 338,638) 10 
Apparatus fur separating jieat (ilier from liquids (lint pat. 338 M7) 23. Combined 
reduction of on-s and hydrogenation of carbonaceous materials (lint pat 330,27 f>> 9. 
Destructive hydrogenation Hint pats. 338.M4. 333.570 and 330.317.) 22. Purifying 
bitumen, etc (Brit pat 330,470) 22. Distilling or drying carbonaceous materials 
(Brit pat 333 030) U 


Re Umberto, a*»u \ aretom, E C*r bur anti e ctfbirmone. Milan' Ulnco 

lloepli. 516 pp L ffi Reviewed in Ini £»g Chem. IS, W7003I) 


Method and plant for drying fuels with circulated superheated sfeim. nirnoLR 
Sttjner and \ KTQt Sxltl Austrian 121.405, Dec. 15, 1020 

Low-boding liquid fuels from coals, tars, oils or bituminous materials. A. P.0M- 
WALiTB Hung JiStSSf) IVc 5,1920 The raw matmals are powdered or vaporised 
and treated at JV>- AVI’ with a mitt of CO and stram at a partial prrssure lower than 
1 atm The low boiling liquid fuels formed are led away in vaporized form 

Motor fueL I G ramrvrvo A -G Tr 37,300. Aug 5,1020 Addn. to 043,785 
(C A 23, 1730) In the process of the prior patent the extn j* earned out in steps 
under conditions which become more and more severe and the residue »* afterward 
submitted to hydrogenation under pressure 

Fuel briquets. GtsrAV Komakec (one half to Monarek-Creares & Co . and one- 
fourth each to George MaePhail and Charles Coryell) U. S J.7&0.465. March 17. 
Petroleum cote is used with a coke product from the destructive dirtn. of coal 

Charcoal (« iron metallurgy. C Gabroyttz Hung 101,900. Jan 7, 1930 
Briquets arc formed from charcoal dust and lime -con tg water h g . 22 6 parts CaO is 
added to ltt) parts H»0, then 80 parts of this solution is mixed with 100 parts of powd- 
waste charcoal and charcoal dust and the forms are pressed under 2*3 atm 

Distilling fine bituminous material Kom.EYVEBEDi.tr\G A -C Ger. 615.911, 
Mar 18, 1921 The finely powd material is treated with a blast of hot gas so that the 
distn begins at above £00° 

Apparatus for continuously distilling carbonaceous materials and cracking or hydro- 
genating the vapors. "Iotescabbo" Soc. avov poc* la carbonisation' et la triate- 
isekt catals'tjqce descovbl5TTRX.es. Ger 518,403. Mar 20, 1027 See Bnt. 277,401 
and 278 011 (C A 22,2 555) 

Destructive hydrogenation. H P. Deajc and Imterial Chemical Ikcusthtes, 
Ltd Bnt. 3-39 <W0, Oct. 4. 1929 In a described app for the destructive hydrogen- 
ation of liquid carbonaceous material, the H is passed into the reaction chamber through 
an indirect heat exchanger surrounded by the material and which may be made of or 
coated with catalytic material 

Destructive hydrogenation. G CTEaorrvirs c 5 H Ctte Obesiiacsev A.-G Bnt. 
339,0-18, Oct- 8, 1928 Fatty oils such as soy bean oil are converted into products 
suitable for operation of internal-combustion engines by heating to above their b ps in 
the presence of II at a pressure below 45 atm (suitably by use of illuminating gas and a 
catalyst prepd by pouring diL Na,CO, over Fc oxide and drying and red nan g the mist) 
Use of catalysts ccrnlg Zn and Cu is also mentioned. If desired, the process may be 
earned out in 2 sep stages, vapors being formed in the first stage and catafyticaUy 
hydrogenated in the second stage. 

Apparatus for destructive hydrogenation. W R. Tate, H P Srevsevsou, J. P. 
Lekmakw and Imperial Chemical Industries. Ltd BnL 339,479, Nov 29, 1929 
Various details of app are described, particularly relating to control of the liquid level 
in a reaction vessel or catch pot. 

Apparatus lor low-temperature distillation ef solid carbonaceous materials such as 
coal oroB shale. Oswald Heller (to Bamag Megiun A -G ) OS 1,796,100, March 
10 Various structural details are described of an app comprising rotating drums and 
adapted for heating the material undergoing distn. by use of preheated heat-acctunu- 
laticg elements which may have a net like cross section. 
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Hydrogenating coal, etc. I G PA*nrvtNt> A *G Tr 37,391, Sept, fi, 1929 
A dil ii to bhfi.f,X3 {C A 24. 1201) Other means thin tli.it in Ir fifi0,f»8.J Is mod to 
keep the catalyst dispersed in the liquid contained in the reaction clumber, t f, the 
catalysts may lie mod in the colloidal »t.ate so that they remain easily in suspension, or 
the difference in d lit tween the substances to lie treated nnd that of the catalyst Is 
rrdiierd so that the catalyst remains easily suspended Tramples are given 

Preparing peat for brlquetlng. Maiumtck, <5; s pOr MAScitiNnu.it Drucxrnt- 
u Assi rung it n II lirit .flH.O’XJ Aug 23,1929 Raw peat is mixed with peat dust 
(preferably in such quantity that the wt of dry material in tin dust exceeds that in the 
raw peat), nnd the inixt is highly compressed (ns by a hydraulic press) to ext water 
Numerous details of npp and operation are described 

Lignite distillation. 11 DrnAUCiiF ftrlt 399,129, Dec 17, 11129 Destructive 
ilistn is effected In an app such ns descrilied in lint 270*121 (( A 22, 1073), first at 
relatively low temp (300 MX)*) and then at higher temp (suitably KfX)*), for removal of 
heavy hydrocarbons and production of a chan nnd brilhmt coke suitable for making 
briquets (various details of manuf of which also are giseii) App is described 

Plate drier for lignite "I intracht*’ IIrai/vkoiii rnw prki’ i/no IIrikrttpaiirikpn 
and Max Mayfr Ger 61&.B20. Dee 11, 1929 Addn to 51 1,711 (C A 25,2273). 
Constructional details 

Phenols from industrial liquor*. I riti Ulkicii (to Ache Mathias Stmnes) U S 
1, 70’), 382 March If) Phenol tearing liquors such ns aminmu ical liquors are treated 
with tar bases siicb os pyridine or quinoline in order to improve the recovery of phenols 
Preparing highly concentrated immonia gas from ammontscal liquor. I. 1’ Toxin 
and] I, I.iprr Russ nppl 1R.221, May 4, 1927 uddn to pit No «JH7, Coned 
ammnniacal liquor is ddd with hot waste water from tin distn column The hot dil 
mixt Is passed through the dissociator for the removal of t O, nnd II, b m gaseous state 
The partly purified water is then freed from Nlfi, II, S and CO, in the distn column 
Purifying benzenes. I G TaRnrsiNn A -G I r 37 309, Aug 23. 1029 Addn 
to (521,50 » The purification of benzene or the Intermediate product by a treatment 
with If underpressure and at a high temp in the presence of catalvsts not attacked by S 
is carried out in n single operation with the hydrogenation of substance J such as coal, 
hydrocarbons or their derivs 

Apparatus for desuperheating steam. SurrRiH’ATrR Co , Lth , and CourAONtu 
pits SiiRCiiAUPPrcRn lint. 399,575, March 10, 1030. Structural loaturcs 

Gas production. A. S. Ramaor llrlt. 338,005, Aug 21, 1029. Olefins, terpenes 
or acetylenic hydrocarbons, substantially frte from paraffinic hydrocarbons, arc passed, 
at a temp of about 420-7(X)*, over iron, with 2f>-.!0% or more nf steam, producing 
mainly II, CO nnd CIT«. nnd leaving the Iron ns metal Various details of npp and 
procedure are described Cf. C A. 24, 2800 

Fuel gas. Hprmann Hrnn. Austrian 121,091, May 15, 1930 In the manuf. of 
fuel gas by degasifying coal and converting the residual coke into wabr gas. the dc- 
gasification Is effected by lending n part of the water gas through the d« gasifying retort 
and another part around the retort, the lattrr part tuing afterward ri hinted nnd re- 
turned to the water-gas generator with superheated steam The calorific value of the 
gas may lie regulated by controlling the amt of water gas admitted to the degasifying 
retort, complete degasificntion being in any case ensured by regulating the temp of the 
water gas so admitted, and also the temp nnd the amt of water gas led around the 
retort Cf C. A 24, 229 

Fuel gas. Anton Kratov. Austrian 121.009, Aug 15. 1030 Gas lor heating or 
for driving internal combustion engines is prepd by the action nf steam at 500-1000* 
on atomized or gaseous or vaporized hydrocarbons In n chamber heated electrically to 
approx the temp of the steam Ale vapor may be mixed with the steam App Is 
descrilied 

Fuel pas from bituminous materials. Arthur l! Lyhn Ger 515.082, Feb 22, 
1927. Details of retorts nnd method of distg arc given 

Coal gas. Maria T. Strache Austrian 121.510 nwl 121,512. Oct 15, 1930 
Addns to 1 IK 002 (C A 24, 4921) In the method of Austnui 118 (Xi2, uniform dis- 
tribution of the fresh fuel and tar Is effictcd by feeding the fin I to the gi ncrator through 
the tar. which may act as a seal for the generator App Is disenb. d (121.510) Addnl 
tar may be added with the fresh fuel, besides the t ir produced in the gasification Tow- 
temp tar, generator tar, wood tar, or lignite tar may be so added Mineral oils or their 
distn products or residues may be added also (121,542) 

_ desulfurizing coal-distillation gases, etc, IstvAn Hunyahy and Karl Kollrr 
v>cr 518,4.31 May 1 1, 1928 The gases are freed from tar, N!l» nnd CN compds , and 
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then mated with an aq suspension of Mn(01!)«. Tlieshidgeof MnS and S« obtained 
is withdraw n and treated with SO,. to produce a suspension of S m an ao soln of Mn 
‘vO. Th< -uln is sefd and trrated in turn or simultaneously with the ga«« to be 
purified and with SO, whereby Xfn'vO* is consorted into Mnb,0». which l* stable to 
H,S The soln of MnSO, is then boiled, yielding MnSO,. S and SO, The MnSO, 
is tnatid with Mli and O to regenerate Mn(OH), 

Oil gas. Brave J Kolas* U S 1,700,299, March 17. A mut of vaporous 
hj drocarlxn material ard steam is introduced to a tone cont g a plurality of individually 
spaced metallic catalj sts such as an alloy of AIM, Ni J5. Cu 10, Ti 1 0.Ag2, Mg JO and 
Bi 3% each "panning tlie tone and heated to alwrve WO* and the mirt. is passed over 
the catalysts without further add*l of steam and the gas produced is Withdrawn for 
collection. App is described 

03 gas. A S Rjuuce Bnt. 333,901. Aug 21. 1029 Materials such as heavy 
mineral oils are passed with 1 -25c of steam, over feme oi ide at a temp of about 42<*- 
540* and the (largely olcfimc) gases thus formed are passed, with 10-40% of steam, 
over fimly divided iron at a higher temp (suitably about GGO-fiOO*). producing a gar 
contg If. CO Cl!,. CiHt and some aromatic hydrocarbons Motor fuel is sepd from 
the gas and various details ol app and procedure are described 

Water gas. A T Kwnckcc* (to Humphreys & Cla*gow, Ltd ). Bnt. 338,804, 
March 2 1**20 II produced by passing steam over hot iron is superheated and car 
hurt ted and then passed with excess steam through the upper part of the fuel bed fthe 
whole of which is used «imultaneously in generating water gas by "up-running”) and the 
mixed gas is taken off above the fuel bed Various details of app and operation arc 


Water-gas producer. Moto* Few. PkontrETARV, Ltd . and W. Johnson 
B nt. 338877, Aug 20 1929 Various details are described of an app having an inner 
generator located within an annular generator, charges in each generator being indc 
pendent! j* gasified 

Water-gas producer for the cottifluou* distillation of powdered fueL Jn.it 4 
Proven AG f r 37.192. July 4, 1929 Addo toC58 W3 (C A. 23, AWl 

Apparatus for making witer gas from jmlrerulent fuel Haralo Nielsen and 
BryasLainc Ger 618,427. May 31, 1927 See Bnt. 299.4S5 (C A. 23, 3333). 

Gas producer. S I R I , Soc Italian* Riccbcite Indcstrlau Bnt 338.911, 
Aug 27. 1929 See Fr 080,849 (C A 24,3932). 

Gas producer (suitable for generating gas from aohd fuels on automobiles). Wm 
M Odell and Earl N. Percy L'. S 1.795,070. March 10 Structural features 

Combined gas-producer furnace suitable for heating metals. R A Hadetblti and 
R- J Sahjaxt Bnt 338,893. June 29. 1929 

Gas-generating plant.. Adole Weigel. Ger 615,983. May 10, 1925 Details of 
a surface cooler for the gases produced are given 

Apparatus for producing fixed combustible gas from fluid fuels Such as off. Orreu. 
O Tnwnrc (to General Oil Gas Corp ). U. S 1.790.733, if arch 17. Numerous struc- 
tural details are described 

Enriching combustible gases. Herman A Bras? crt and Charles W. Akdrews 
( to H. A. Brasscrt A Co ) U S 1.795829, March 10 A gas to be enriched, together 
with a regulated proportion of air, is passed through a mass of partly consumed coke at 
high temp., then through a mass of coke at sti’ higher temp which will effect formation 
of CO from CO,, and a controlled proportion of preheated air is introduced laterally into 
the last mentioned coke mass, and the gas is then passed through a mass of coo) at a 
lower temp to effect enrichment App is dcscnbetL 

Washing flue gases, etc. P J Rosivsov BnL 338,492, May 18, 1929 Gases 
such as flue gases are pa«<ed through a centrifugal dust separator, adjusted to leave a 
regulable small proportion rf fine dust in the gases, and are then subjected to steam or 
fine water sprays to wet the remaining fine dust particles and effect oxidation of SO, to 
SO, after which the gases are caused to impinge upon baffle plates and are washed with a 
heavy shower of water to remove the dust and acid Various details of the app (which 
may be formed of Ni Cr steel resistant to corrosion) and of operation are described. 

Regenerative heat-Wmng device, especially for preheating foel vaa. Attiebola- 
cbt LjuvgstrGms Ajsgtcredi Ger 515,870, Nov IS, 1927 6 

Pier^n^L^’r^ci^ron 1 . 0 «*»< *nd Mathias 

51 V 23, ^“ S 15, , 1925 , ^ i 1 ”' oU3 * d,stn products, residues, 
with H or H-<vcdvrag materials at high temps, and pressures. optionally, 
in the presence of tttalyzers The material to be refined by this process is intimately 
mixed with up to 30% peat or Iigrnu or a rmxt. of both l a y an 
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a tor tar is railed with 20% crude lignite and heated in a Mb bronze-lined high pressure 
reaction chamber to 450“, and subjected to the action of II at 200 atm. A 20-35% 
j leld of benzine results Further examples are given Cf C. A 24.4378 

Distillation of tar. Alexander A MacCubbix and Joseph Zayektntk (to The 
Barrett Co) Can 309,218, Mar 10.1931 A method and app are specified m which 
tar is distd at atm pressure to produce dinillate oils and a pitch residue. The pitch 
residue is withdrawn during distn at approx the temp of the first distn and imm-di 
ately subjected to a high vacuum to effect further distn of high boiling ods by the self 
contained heat of the pitch Cf C A 24, 2383 

Removing add constituents from low-temperature tar or its fractions. Curt 
Bunge and hoR«CHUNCsiNSTrrur fCr Bergwerks- r>D SprengstoffChemte some 
ve rican DTE Gebiete Ger 518510 Sept 13, 1925 An aq emulsion of the tar or 
tar fraction is treated with alkali soln The emulsion may be prepd with the aid of 
soap, and the treatment with alkali soln may be e fleet rd in a no of stages 

Chamber oven for the production of gas and coke. C Otto &. Co G m s H 
Ger 515,978, Oct- 20, 1920 Details of heating the distn gas to produce gas of better 
illuminating quality are given Cf C A 24,4379 5139 

Coke OTen. Rudolf Wilhelm (to Arnold Beckers' l S 1.795.324, March 10 
Coke oven. Koxsofevbau und Gasverwertunc A -G Ger 512,334, N'ov 22, 
1927 The heating channels are lined with steel or other heat resistant metaL 

Regenerative coke ovens. Collin & Co Fr 37,387, Sept 2. 1929 Addn to 
576579 

Regenerative compound coke oven with twin outlets. C CMro &. Co GmbH 
Ger 515549. Aug 18, 1929. Addn. to 503595 (C A 24, 59S71 

Coke-oven battery with horizontal chambers. The Hoppers Co Ger 518512, 
Dec- 15. 1928 See BnL 302565 <C A 23, 4331). 

Heating wall for coke-oven chambers. Koksofexb kv uvd Gasverwertunc A -G. 
Ger 5185S5. Apnl 29, 1926 

Coke oven fdoor construction, etc.). R & J Dempster. Ltd . and C E Holt 
BnL 339.557. Feb 19, 1930 

Coke-oven door. Heinrich Schwarl U S 1.795,515, March 10 
Coke-oven door. E Wolff BnL 333.450. Oct 9. 1929 

Coke-oven cover. Arthur Killing and Wilhelm Elbert Ger 515,538, Aug 
19. 1928 

Method and plant for drying coke. WestfUische MASanxENB cc-Ges. m b. H 
Ger 518513, June 17. 1930 
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Petroleum mine in the old Groznui District L. Lurovucov AterbaldViar.sio' 
KejljaTJX Khtrzjclc^o 1931, No 1, 57-63 — A complete desenption is given of the 
proposed method of mining oil similar to that adopted in Pecbelbronn (France) 

. V K ALICE E\T xv 

Detennmatioa of the toluene content of a Mid-Continent petroleum. Johannes H. 
Brcun. R. T. Leslie and Sylvester T. Soucetanz Bur S'andardt J Petrarch 6, 
363-7(1931) — Com petroleum fractions from an Otla. crude oil were frac 
tionated into 1 ° cuts and tested for toluene by nitrating to 2.4-dimtrotoIuen- bv means 
of a nitrating method which was found not to attack the oth'T consLtuents o' the frac 
tions Toluene was loand in all the cuts boding between 99“ and 112* The max 
conen (325%) was found in the fraction boding between 107 * and 1(8* Total toluene 
present amounted to */j of 1%, based on the crude petrol-um. D F Brown 

Separation cf normal octane from petroleum by distillation and crystallization. 
R^T. Leslie and Sylv es te r T. SonatTANz Bur S.'ardards J Pes'arch 6, 
37<-SS(I331) — \ fraction b 100-130’ from an Olda. crud“ oil was subjected to an 
i nterlo cking process of distn. and crystn. to rep octane The method and app are 
described in detail The b p , f p . refractive index and mol wt_ of the product are 
given and compared with the properties of a carefully purified samp'e of synthetic oc- 
tane It Is e*td t***t not less than 1% of octane was prerert in the od investigated 
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5 5 19 JO A, oihM A summary is given o! work done on petroleum and naphthenic 
acjds Tin **pn of the awls from the tower frictions a< amides show e'J that fatty non» 
with 7 C atoms tun pr<«ent Brormmtmn ami sepn ol HCOOH from the hydroxy- 
acids pnpd from Uir fm/m«cithire) tic owls indicated that the carboxyl group »« bound 
to nnmirj radicals ns well as tr> secondary ami tertiary radinh Ily »cp* the acids 
into c) chc and falls acids bv mi ana of their Cd salts. U was found that the petroleum 
acitlsb.il' l*i consist [>nnci;>ill> off ally acids The content ot cyclic oculi increases 
regularly with the b p . so that nods b abose 26S* (Ci • acids) belong almost ciclu- 
sively to the cyci ic senes The constx ol the so-called lower naphthenic acids tto not 
agree with those of acids With (*• and C~C rings The Cr acid, he pta naphthenic acid. 
» real!) a mist of fatt> an/1 naphthenic awls I. Jacovurf 

The refining of light petroleum distillates. I W SrrecL Chem. Lug Mining 
Rn 23, 171 SU'CN) Thi pn dominaling impurities in straight run distillates are 
S compels which in undue amts citi<c curniMmi, partrctilarly ol the brass and Ch 
fittings of Oh carliuntor Data an pun to show that the b content of di'td frac 
tious from anv oil increases with rise in b p The chief client refining prncrsv's are 
dtscnlicd bmfl) i t thi \»OH, Na plumlnte. If, SO, t ra«ch and Na hypochlorite 
processes In the retiBing of cracked distillates <le»u!/iinration with the simultaneous 
removal of gum forming eliotrfins is the objective Acid treatment combined with 
swrettnmg is usual!) given these cracked distillates A batch and a continuous treat 
mg system are described D I* Brown 

Report of Subcommittee XXVIII on autogenous Ignition of petroleum products. 
A H Nuckolls tt al Proe dm Snt Trt'mg Materials 30, l‘t I, 7*v.N-92(|9!d) 

As s result of cooperative tests on aviation gasoline, ordinary gasoline, Slot) lard sol 
vent kerosene, motor oil, 1 1 O. acitunc, CS- mil licptan'. tli* twills of which are 
given minor changes in the tentative standard D 2N> 28T are suggested It is rvcom 
mended that the test be aijopud as standatd with these revisions and that further 
cooperative tests be maik D 1 , Brown 

Atmospheric and vacuum distillation of Mid-Continent crude o2. John PuntROSc 
Refiner and L'otnrol Coro line MJr 10, No 3, C'*(1031) — The processes and equipment 
applicable to atm and vacuum distn are discussed J. L. Tssbx 

Physical properties of mineral oils and their investigation. I Tiumm Magyar 
MtrnSk, Epilestegylel KoJony l/a-t FH-elet 8, 2V-3S(lUJl)— ■ A general description 

S S hE FinAly 

Refining shale ods with silica gel and with bauxite. II. Filtration* in liquid phase. 
B Saladim InJustna Chimea S, U«2-7(in-;(n cf C A 24,2270 , 25,2270 — ShaleoiK 
conlg ashtghssP Z3*h S were filtered through 'i/ira gel, bauxite, tnixts ol these. aadal<o 
mists of each with decolorizing materials Silica gel atone or with decolorants gives 
rCSU ' ,J rcroo ' m 8 Up to 30% of tlie total S, whereas bauxite removes up to 18- 
20%. Mists contg bauxite, as well as the material itself, cause trouble m filtetvng. 
so that Silica gel is preferable A. W. Ccintjeju 

Black shale deposition m central New York, mwano W Haro Rut! Am 
Astoc Petroleum Ceol 15, lCVM(l'm) —1 ab distn tests of N Y black shales show 
the smt of petroleum increases to the west, but with no corresponding increase in con 
tent of volatile matter, indicating that the petroleum was derived from otg constituents 
Toe bituminous content of these shales seems to be directly related to the type of do 
compn rather than to the type of org matenat, and this particular type of decay 
existed only where the "ater was truly saline and toxic conditions were present 

Atoev H Cmerv 

Discovery ol oil in White Point g»s field, San Patncio County, Texas, and history of 
the field. W. Arwstrovq Trice Bull Am Assoc Petroleum Ceol 15,205-10(1931) 

. Alden H Emery 

Heavy Butcher oil in Bnstow district, Oklahoma. Cham.es G Carlson Bull 
Am Assoc Petroleum Geol 15, 211-3(1931) — The gravity of most of the Butcher oil 
produced in the Bnstow district is 23-34* Be A new weil gives oil of 18 3* Bf, asphalt 
92 S D908, gasoline 6 and kerosene 2% Alden II Emery 

Development and production history on the Salt Flat and other fault fields of east 
central Texas. J1 B lliu., E V J! Balseeman and C B Carpenter Bur Mines, 
Kept of Ineestigabons 30S9, 4G pp (1931) Alden H Emery 

New productive horuon in CaUornia. Walter Stalder. Bull Am Assoc 
Petroleum Geol 15, 201U93J) Alden If Emery 

« a V. ence of e< *ge-water encroachment in certain oil fields he ascribed to caad- 

W* ?• Am Asset Petroleum Geol. 15, 189-200(19311 — Capil- 

larity cannot hold the otl outside the depleted area around the well and cannot prevent 
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the edge water from moving toward the well In the depletion zone, when the forma- 
tion is an unconsolidated sand, 2 conditions are possible the funicular, in which oil 
and generally gas Sow freely, and the pendular, in which gas flows freely and may be 
followed by oil If the oil bearing formation is consolidated and the interstices arc 
pores with narrowings, the Jamin effect would not stop the flow altogether because the 
gas would diffuse through the fitm3 of oil which shut off the pores m the narrowings 
Light oils would evap from one film and condense on the next nearer to the well 

Alden II Fstchy 

Some effects of metamorphism on certain d£bns in source rocks. Taisia Stao- 
NICIIEVKo Bull Am Assoc Petroleum Ceol IS, 161—4(1031) — Geodynamic altera 
tion (carbonization) of the plant substances in the source rocks of petroleum results 
in raising the temp of fusion and volatilization and in change in optical characters 


from isotropic to anisotropic Alofv H Emery 

Concrete coverings for pipe lines. J F Houcn Oil and Gas J 29, No 35 62, 
140, 141(1931) — From tests earned out under the most severe conditions it was found 
that concrete-covered pipe resisted corrosion satisfactory The best results were ob 
tamed by using a concrete with less than 5 gal of water per sack of ciment More 
water causes the concrete to disintegrate Pressures of 1000 lb per sq in did not 
give pressure cracks in the concrete covenngs J R Strovg 

The compression of hydrocarbon gases. I N Beall Refiner and Natural 
Gasoline Mfr 10, No 2, 99, No 3 154(1930) — The math development of formulas 
pertinent to compression at gases is described Calcn of the percentage of liquet a c 
tion on compression, molal vol of hydrocarbons, importance of compression before 
condensation for certain types of oil absorption plants, compression at high pressures 
and multiple stage compression are discussed AU gases become more compressible 
as their temp is lowered and deviations from Charles’ and Boyle's laws reach a max 
at equil J L Essex 

Safe-guarding cracking operations from accident E M Matson Refiner and 
Natural Gasoline Mfr 10, No 1, 97. No 2. 122, No 3, 164(1931) cf C A 25, 1066 — 
The hazards of water in a cracking system and the dangers arising from the corrosion 
of the equipment arc discussed Methods of preventing both occurrences are con 
sidered J L Fsscx 

Manufacture of cracked tractor fuel. V Valois Aterbaldshanskoe Neftyanoe 
Khosyaistvo 1931, No 1, 64-73, cf. C. A. 24, 2588 — Exptl work is described. 

V. Kaliciievsky 

Use of the new natural-gasoline specifications. S S Smith. Refiner and Natural 
Gasoline Mfr. 10, No 2, 90(1931). J. L Essex 

Progress in distillation and fractionation. Earl Petty. Refiner and Natural 
Gasoline Mfr. 10, No 2. 67(1931) — The changes in distn procedure due to the use of 
stabilizers are discussed and the use of vacuum in the distn. of heavier lubncatmg- 
oil fractions is described j l Essex 

Pressure-distillate stabilization and gas-recovery systems. A W Bctrket 
Refiner and Natural Gasoline Mfr 10, No 3, 75(1931) — The essential factors are 
given by means of which the basic app can be modified to suit any particular plant. 
For every vo! of propane removed from pressure distillate, 3 5 or more vols of butane 
can be introduced without changing the vapor pressure A complete description of 
the equipment necessary for combined stabilization and recovery is given J L E 
Chemistry of fuels greatest problem before refiner and motor builder. Earl 
Bartholomew Natl. Petroleum News 23, No 11, 72, 76, 79, 81, 82, 84, 85(1931) ~~ 
The 2 variables most affecting the relative knock ratings are temp and air fuel ratio 
Tests have shown that the single-cylinder test conditions give too high an antiknock 
value for benzene and some cracked gasoline r W Kelly 

doctor sweetening process. Arthur Lackmay. Ind. Eng. 
Chem 23, 354-7(1931) — L verifies the 2 views that the PbS formed during the sweeten 
mg reaction reacts to form more plumbite and also acts as a catalyst when a sour gaso- 
line is blown with air in the presence of Na plumbite soln L. claims that Na-S is also 
formed, which then oxidizes to Na.SiOj The sensitiveness of the doctor test was 
found to be 0 00006 molar concn of mercaptan The molar concn. of mercaptan in 
an av sour gasoline was 0 01. Mercaptans can be oxidized with air alone w the presence 
of NaOH soln , or in the presence of fine inert solids, provided that the air stream is 
broken up into small bubbles The quantity of Na,S in alk soln contg suspended 
PbS should be kept at a min Air blowing assists m fulfilling this requirement Finely 
divided free S should be added in the quantity detd by analysis of the distillate for 
mercaptans j. L Es 
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decanted and centrifuged. 0 020%; with 10% earth and decanted, 0018%; and with 
10% of earth, decanted and centrifuged, 0 018% R* Sansove 

Raw materials and production of mineral lubricating oils. M. Freund Magyar 
Mbr.Sk £pi tlszegylel KodSnye Han Fdzetet 8. 1-10(1031) —A general description of 
present production methods S S de FinAly 

Principles of chemical investigation of mineral lubricating oils. M Freund 
Magyar MbnBk Hfntfszrgylet KdzlSnye Han Fdzetei 8, 18-25(1031) — A general de 
scnption of research methods S S de FivAly 

Regeneration of used lubricating oils. F ScjinpTder Azerbaldzhartskoe Neft 
yanoe hhezyalsteo 1931, No 1. 107-fi — KaiSiOi. NaOII and bleaching earth arc almost 
equally satisfactory V KaliciifvskY 

Vacuum. Gerritt van dfn Berc Refiner and Natural Gasoline MJt 10, No. 2. 
88(1031) — A few schemes for preventing leaks are outlined J L Essex 

Report on cooperative work on the separation of cut-back asphalt W. H Ful 
weiler et al Proc Ant Sac Testing Materials 30, Tt 1,801-4(1030) — Cooperative 
results from the use of 2 different methods for sepg cut back asphalts to det the amt 
and character of both the base and the solvent are given The first method is described 
in tentative specification D 20 2ST The second starts with atm distn and com 
plctes the distn in a vacuum of not more than 10 mm of Ilg The second method 
appears to have certain disadvantages The work is to he continued and certain modifi 
cations suggested are to be tried D r Brown 

Utilization of wood waste in the chemical Industries. B B Tocler Am Soc 
Mech Eng . Advance paper. Oct 1G-17, 1030, 4 pp — Pnncipal uses, other than for fuel 
for wastes from saw-mill and wood working industries are found in the following ciiem 
industries destructive distn , manuf of pulp, paper and building hoards and thos<- 
mdustnes consuming large quantities of wood flour, principally the linoleum, plastics 
and explosives industries The paper is intended to present a comparative summary 
of several outlets which chem industries afford for salvage of waste from wood work 
mg industries. E I S 

Wood chips. I. Motor oils from wood. Osjcari Routala Acta Chem Fcnntca 
3, 115-8(1930) — A review is given of the methods for cracking oils to obtain the lower 
fractions for use in gasoline motors Lignite at 150-200 atm and 450-80* yields about 
80% of oily products, which yield considerable gasoline on cracking When sawdust 
is treated with Cu. Fe and Co salt*, and then with NII«OH or NaOH, an impregnation 
with metallic hydroxides occurs The latter are reduced to the free metal oti treat 
ment of the sawdust with II under pressure at 400-450* Ni formate, NH« molybdates 
and chromates are also used as catalysts, a complete conversion of the sawdust to oily 
products resulting At 2G0*. 50% conversion is ohtaincd On di«tn up to 350* the 
product gives water 4 45, oil 35 55, residue 52 10, gas 6 73 and loss 1.17% Of the 
oil fraction, 74% distd below 300* Sawdust at 450* and 100 atm with Zn and Cu 
catalysts gave 33% conversion to oils, of which 40% distd below 200*. Forty five 
% of the weight of the wood was water-sol , with low acid but high MeOlI Content 

S A Karjala 


Dust explosions, with special reference to wood-working industries (Brown) 24. 
The radioactivity of oil-well waters (Vervadseh) 3. Cracking oil by electricity (Row- 
land) 4. The content of Ra in oil-well waters in the district of Grozny (Kitlopin, 
Nikitin) 3. Washing and bleaching da>s of Azcrbaldzhan (Kovalevskii) 18. Ap 
pantos Icr Jow-tempenture dtstdhUon of oil sha)e (U S pat. 1,798,100} 21. Pamp 
and high-speed emulsifier system for bituminous materials (Bnt pat 333,400) j. 
Refining oils (Gcr pat 515.523) 21. Detergents and lubricants containing fatty acid 
salts (Bnt pat 33S.910) 18. Gel-like benzine (Hung pat 101.509) 13. Gelatinizing 
organic liquids such as benzine (Bnt pat 339,360) 13. 


Converting petroleum oils. Roy Cross (to Gasoline Products Co ) U S 170 
507, March 17. _ Oil is raised to a cracking temp without substantial conversion (suit 
ably by heating in a pipe coil in a furnace), the oil is collected in a substantial bodv 
and lighter fractions are distd off In a vaponzing stage with refluxing and conden*a 
tion of the vaporized material uovaporized products are directed to a stagnant pool 
adapted to be heated to facilitate settling of free carbonaceous matter, the heavy 
settlings^ are withdrawn from the bottom of the pool and the liquid, relatively carbon- 
free oil. is withdrawn from a vertical restricted column in the pool so that turbulency 
m the oil body is prevented. App is described 
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Distillation of petroleum oils. Alex akdpr A M acClbuiv and Josrrtt Zavcrtnik 
(to The Barrett Co ) Can W219. Mar 10,1931 A method and app arc ipealitd 
for distn ot petroleum at atm pressure to produce distillate oils and residual oils The 
residual oil is withdrawn during distn while it is at approx the trrop of the first distn 
and icnniciUaUly suhjccud to a high laciium to effect further chstn of high boiling oils 
by st If contained heat of the residual oil The residue from such distil is passed to a 
coLc still maintained under high vacuum and distd to coke, and the distillate is eon 
densed undir a high sacuum 

Apparatus for chilling liquids such as petroleum distillates to separate aoSsds from 
them. Hfcsav Torravce (to Carbondale Machine Co) US 1,71*0,772, March 17. 
Numerous structural di tails Me described 

Dehydrating emulsions such as those of petroleum. Harold C. Eddy (to retro- 
teum Rectifying Co of Calif ) t S 1 7l>0.73). March 17 Dispersed particles of 
the emul ion arc mechanically agglomerated (suitably by the action of excelsior or steel 
wool) and thi emulsion is subjected to the action of an elrc field App is described 
Cl U 25, 409 

Hydrocarbons. General Technical Cd, Ltd Fr 095,185, Aug 20, 1929 
Biiuminou* and asphaltic compds petroleum e»ta , tar exta and natural wares are 
submitttd to a temp of 3T0-U0* under ordinary pressure m a retort provided with A 
system | »• ruutting thi vapors to pass out to the condensers at a temp between 170* 
and 2VI° the spcid of distn being preferably such that the hourly amt. of distillate is 
always above KV^ of the wt of the capacity of the retort Lighter hydrocarbons such 
as gasoline and kerosene are obtained 

Solidifying hydrocarbons. Roger Holtzmakn IT COS. 191. Aug 22, 1020 
Hydrocarbons, such as gasoline, petroleum and mazout. arc solidified by incorporating 
therein before or alter heating, a binding agent, such as resin, suitably powrf. and then 
adding while mining milk of lime The product is molded under pressure and hardened 
by immersion in water which preferably contains gallic acid 

Cracking hydrocarbons. I O Parbevpmj A -G Fr 37,191, July 4, 1929 
Addn to G'iJOOp (C A Zi, 5312) Hydrocarbons of high b p , such as mineral oils, 
tars, etc arc cracked under such conditions that a limited formation of benzine results, 
and the res due is afterward subm tted to a hydrogenation under pressure, the utt- 
uansformed fraction being submitted afresh to a cracking Cf C A 25, JfiCG 

Cracking hydrocarbons. I G FaRBEVIVd A G Cnt 339,274, May 30, 1929 
Cracking of hydrocarbons in the gaseous oe vapor phase is effected in the presence of a 
catalyst of pieces of Si (which may be molded from powd Si and may be placed in a 
quartz tube) or Si deposited on a earner The material may be mixed with J»\ OIL. 
water vapor, etc , and examples are given of the cracking of a mist of C,H, and C»Hn 
at 700° to fotm C»H» and C«1I«. and of the cracking of pentane, ligroin, paraffin and pe- 
troleum oils It is stated that no carbon is deposited on the catalyst. 

Cracking oil*. Charles B Buerger (to Gulf Refining Co ). U. S 1,790,138, 
March 10 Vapors are withdrawn under pressure from a confined body of oil heated 
under pressure, the pressure on the vapors is released and they are condensed, and the 
confined hody of oil is replenished by oil heated under pressure and introduced under 
the surface of the body of oil while simultaneously permitting vapors from the preheated 
replenishing oil to mingle directly with vapors aboi e the confined body of oil Liquid 
oil is withdrawn from the mam body of oil and mingled with the replenishing oil fed to 
the preheater App is described 

Cracking oils 1‘Avn.ivm.E Refining Co Bnt. 339,291. June 29, 1929 Oil ts 
preheated in a pipe coil and is then passed into a vaporizing zone, whence vapors are 
passed to a cracking coil, and the cracked vapors are fractionally condensed m a senes 
of depblegmators and fractionating columns by indirect heat interchange with make- 
up oil or condensate Various details of app and operation are described Cf C A 
24, 3G37 

Cracking ods. Robert E Wclsov and Richard J Dearborn Can 309,377, 
Mar 17, 1331 A process and app for converting higher boiling oils into lower boiling 
oils are specified A stream of oil is heated in a coil undtr high pressure to a temp 
sufficient to effect conversion, the heated oil is discharged into a conversion chamber 
maintained under a reduced pressure but substantially above atmospheric, the vapors 
thus formed are sepd into several fractions by condensation, the residues from the con- 
version chamber are expanded into an expansion zone under a pressure below that m 
the chamber, a portion of the condensates resulting from the first-mentioned sepn is 
returned to the heating coil at an intermediate point, another portion of the conden- 
sates is delivered into said expansion zone; fresh charge is introduced into said expan- 
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sion zone, and a friction of the oil collected in said expansion zone is passed to the 
heating coil Cf C. A 24, 2591 

Vaporizing device (suitable for use with automobile engines) for catalytic decompo- 
sition or cracking of liquid fuels. D Balachowsky, P Caire and M LrvY Brit. 
3*10,251, July 20, 1920 Various structural details nrc described 

Refining hydrocarbon oils. Alexander S Ramage (to Gyro Process Co ) U. S 
1,700 021, March 17 S and Cl nrc removed from ole sol h) drocarbon materials such 
as olefin and naphthene hydrocarbons or crude benzene by dissolving the materials 
in an ale soln of on alkali metal hydroxide, permitting the soln to stratify and sepa- 
rately rcmo\ mg the purified oil and the ale alk soln contg impurities 

Purifying hydrocarbon oils with liquid sulfur dioxide. Pan American Petroleum 
Co Bnt .H8 4S2. May 7, 1929 Materials such as lubricating oil hi rositie or various 
crackid distillates arc treated at a temp below 0° with liquid SO, and. after sepn 
the partly purified oil contg SO, is further treated, also at a temp below 0°, with fum 
ing II, SO, and the purified oil is sepd from SO, nnd stilfo acids Numerous details 
of app and procedure arc described Bnt *118,483 relates to a generally similar proc 
iss in which however, the H,SO, used is not specified as being fuming acid Bnt 
1.18 484 describes a process of treating cnide petroleum shale or cracked oils with fum 
ing or coned H,SO< in the presence of liquid SO, (simultaneously or previously added 
to the oil) preferably at a temp not greater than the b p oi SO, thus freeing the oils 
from pol)inerizablc, unstable and Shearing hydrocarbons Various details of app 
and procedure are given 

Treating hydrocarbon oils with aluminum chloride. John L Cooley (to Standard 
Oil Co of Calif ) US 1,705,701, March 10 A hydrocarbon oil is mixid with A1C1, 
in a flowing stream at a temp sufficient to cause reaction and formation of a relative ]> 
low-boilmg product, the stream is passed to a flash zone in winch vapors of low b p an 
sepd from residual oil and A1C1,, and a stream of the vapors and n sip stream ot the oil 
and tar are passed to a conversion zone in which the still heated vapors are again brought 
into contact with the oil tar mixt for agitating it and i fleeting further decompn App 
is described 

Apparatus for continuous vacuum distillation of hydrocarbon oils. Klaus Dnr\ er 
Ger 616,701, Nov. 1, 1027. Details of arrangement 

Separation of mixtures of hydrogen and hydrocarbon gases. W K Lewis (to 
Standard Oil Development Co) Bnt. 338,719, Nov 12, 1923 Sec Can 305,731 
(C A 25, 78.1). 

Purifying mineral oils. Allcemeine Ges tOr Ciirmiscitb Industrie Brit 
.138,579, July 22, 1929 Material such as the total distillate from cnide Persian petro 
leum up to 400° is tnated with liquid SO, without previous fmctionation, or the dis 
tdlate may be freed from the benzine fraction b up to 100’ before treatment The 
raffinate and ext are freed from SO, nnd fractionated Cf C A 24, 3109 

Adsorbent clay for decolorizing oils. Robert C Manley and Merton L Lang- 
vvorthv (to Texas Co ) U S 1,790,709, March 17 The clay is treated with a IF, SO, 
soln of about 10% strength to improve its dccolonzing properties 

Oven for dry distillation of bituminous shales, brown coal and similar materials. 
Johan G GrCndal and Carl L. Carlson (to Patcntaktiebolagct Gr0ndal-Ram6n). 
U. S 1,790,204, March 10 Structural features of on app with a perforated traveling 
grate 

Destructive hydrogenation, J. Toiilen. Bnt. 338,544, June 21, 1929. In the 
production of light hydrocarbons from materials such as anthracites, other coals, peat 
wood, pitroleum, asphalts or various org vegetable or animal materials (or from prod- 
ucts of pyrogenation of these), nascent II is produced from reacting material introduced 
independently into the reaction vessel (an example being given of tlic treatment of 
shale oil mixed with Te and Cu shavings, introduced into an autoclave at 300° and 300 
atm pressure contg an aq soln of a halide such as A1C1, 3NaCl for production of light 
Cf S C ^ Ca 24°V>i2 Water ° f Steam ° n co ^ e may a * so be used for obtaining nascent II 

Destructive hydrogenation. F. Uiidb Brit. 339,317, Oct 3, 1923 Low-boihng 
hydrocarbons are produced from carbonaceous materials such as oils, bitumens, car 
bon, wood, etc , by heating them with finely divided or spongy iron and water in an 
autoclave to 400-500 ’ with development of 200 atm pressure during the reaction from 
the vapor pressure of the water, etc . present (the water reacting on the Fe to form II) 
The gases generated can be used to regenerate the Fe from the Fc oxide formed in the 
reaction and hydrogenating catalysts such as Ni, Cu, ZnO or Zn chromate or splitting 
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Co of Ind ) U S 1.790,857, March 17. A fluid lubricating oil is used with an addn. 
(suitably in the proportion of about 7%) of a relatively volatile and substantially non- 
inflammable diluent such as CCU. 

Lubricant suitable for use in drawing and polishing metals. Herbert L. Johnson 
( to Standard Oil Development Co ) U S 1,795,491. March 10 A salt (such as the 
Na salt) of a substantially water sol acid obtained from the sludge formed by treat 
wg petroleum lubricating oil with HjSOj is heated together with water and a fatty 
oleaginous material such as tallow under such conditions as to effect distribution of 
the fatty material in the water 

Lubricating oil, Ww O Stevens (to Anti Hot Box Co ) U S 1,790,310, March 
17 Dried wood ashes are immersed in lubricating oil in order to improve the oil, and 
the ashes and oil are then sepd 

Lubricating oils from petroleum. Red Rjver Refining Co , Inc Ger 515,840, 
Mar 17,1923 App fordistg the petroleum in vacuo at 1-Smm pressure is described 

Apparatus for filtering lubncatmg oil. Wu W Nugpnt I’ S l,79G.G13. March 
17 Structural features 

Bag filter suitable for filtering oiL Wu W Nugent U S 1,700,532, March 17 

Regeneration of used lubricating oils. I Tramm Hung 100,735, Dec 20, 1929 
An aq emulsion is made of the changed part of the oils which can be sepd by sediments 
tion from the unchanged lubricating oil I mulsification may lie accelerated by add 
mg carbonates or oxides of earth metals to the oil The treatment with steam emulsifies 
the changed oil particles and cames away the fuel particles which were mixed with 
the oil Crease can be made of the sepd emulsion and the regenerated oil may lie 
filtered and used again for lubricating 

Wood distillation plant John T Mvers U S 1,795.404, March 10 Various de 
tails of construction are described 


23-CELLULOSE AND PAPER 


CARLETON E CURRAN 

Some new processes for the separation of fibrous cellulose from plant substances. 
J Melrose Arnot. World’s Paper Trade Per. 9S, 901-4(1931) — An address in which 
are briefly discussed some of the most recently proposed pulping processes A. P -C 
Absorption of water vapor by cotton cellulose. Robert H. Picxard J. Am 
Chem. Soe. 53, 1010—1 (1031) —Polemical with Pidgeon Bnd Maass (C. A. 24, 1974, 
4155) Attention is called to work on the same subject at the Shirley Inst. 

C, J. West 

Calculations and numerical data on the nitration of cellulose. L. Sauzay. Rev 
ifn. mat plastiques 7, 83-9, 139-15(1931) — Indications are given regarding the control 
of nitrating acids and the prepn of mtxts of predetd cnmpn A. P -C 

Nitration of cellulose with phosphoric-nitric mixed acids (preliminary communica- 
tion), E. Bfrl and G Ruetp he* 63B, 3212(1930) — Nitration of cellulose with 
HjPOj-IINOi shows some marked contrasts with the ordinary HjSOj-HNOj nitration 
Since H|PO« does not sapon cellulose nitrates it is possible, with a suitably adjusted 
nitrating mixt (slight excess of PiOj), to obtain Teadily cellulose nitrates with 14 0- 
13 7% N The nitration is accompanied by a marked swelling which facilitates the 
penetration of the HNOj into the intenor of the fiber, resulting in a uniform nitration 
throughout Unlike the product with much less N ohtained with H,SO,-HNO», the 
cellulose nitrates prepd with H 1 PO 4 -HNO, are perfectly stable after very short boiling, 
they contain no trace of mixed II,PO«-HNO, esters producing instability Nitrates 
with 11—11 5% N cannot be produced in fiber form with HjPO.-HNOj In the nitration 
with HiPOi-HNO« the lattice of the native cellulose changes into that of hydrate cellu- 
lose, whereas with IIjSCh-HNOi not too rich in HNOj the lattice of the native cellulose 
is retained in the nitrate With II 1 PCVIINO 1 the nitration is relatively slow, and it 
can be observed that the HNOj converts the cellulose into mercerized cellulose before 
esterification begins. With H,SO(-HNOi contg. not too much HNOj. II*S0 4 apparently 
enters the cellulose mol as ester quite rapidly, and the sulfate then reacts to a greater or 
lesser extent with the HNOj Partially nitrated cellulose with the lattice of the native 
cellulose unchanged is no longer mercerized by HiPO r HNOi, *. e , the lattice of the 
native cellulose is retained in such nitrates The nitrates obtained with HiPO«-HNOi 
give a clear point diagram of cellulose trinitrate when the nitration and washing are 
effected under tension Details of the expts will be published elsewhere. C. A. R. 
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from a previously prcpd chart II. Specific heat of Glauber’s salt. Kotaro Tanf- 
jiysA Ibid 324-5 — The mol beat of 11,0 of crystn of Na,SO, 1011,0 was ealed as 
9 G cal The mean mol heat of IIjO of crystn was detd to lw 9 G-9 8 cal The mol 
heat of NajSO, 10H,O was ealed as 128 2 cal and the sp heat of the crystal at 25° as 
0 40 III. Properties of sodium sulfate. Kotaro Tanemura and Sinceo Mnrosm 
Ibid 330-1 — A summary of the physicochcm characteristics of Na,SO« is given. H»SO« 
lowers the transition temp and increases the soly of Na>SOi 10H,O. « t , it lowers the 
crystn temp of the salt MgSO* at first lowers the crystn temp of Na>SOi lOIItO. 
but increasing MgSOi eonen beyond a certain limit increases the crystn temp . the solid 
phase then being MgSOi 7HjO With a normal viscose spinning bath for centrifugal 
systems, the salt which crystallizes out on cooling is always Na.SO< lOHiO. completely 
free from NajSOi and NaHSO, It forms no double salts with ZnSO,, FeSOi, MnSO» or 
CuSO«, which accumulate in the bath IV. Dehydration of Glauber's salt Kotaro 
Tanemura, Skiceo MiyoSHI and Mizuki Yoshida Ibid 332-3 — The vapor pressure 
of the system NajSOi 10H,O — =i Na,SO, + 1011,0 at 25° is 18 4 mm Hg The hy- 
drous salt can be dehydrated in a closed chamber by circulating air dried with coned 
HiSOt and NaOH It also can be dehydrated by treating with twice its wt of 92% 
EtOH, or with coned caustic; 45 8 g with 100 g 60% NaOH soln yield 21 g Na,S0< 
Heating to the transition temp , centrifuging, cooling to 6* and centrifuging 3 times yields 
31 95 g NajSOi from 100 g Na^O, 1011,0 If 3G 3% of the wt of the dccahydrate is 
added as solid NaOH at the transition temp , the salt is dehydrated V. Kotaro 
Tanemura and Skigeo Mivosm Ibid 333-4 — In the method of sulfate recovery patented 
by the authors 0 9 kg Na,SO» and 4 kg 11,0 arc assumed to accumulate as spent bath 
per 1 kg viscose rayon, 0 9 kg NajSO, combines with 1 1 kg 11,0 on cooling When 
23 kg anhyd Na,SO, is added to the spinning bath, and 7 3 kg of the dccahydrate is 
removed on cooling, both 0 9 kg Na»SO« and 4 kg 11,0 are at the same time removed 
The necessary equipment, crystallizer, hydroex tractor and dehydrator, lasts much 
longer than an evaporator and is more efficient from the standpoint of heat utilization. 

P. S Billington 

Manufacture of artificial silk. Spinning of viscose. II L db Lebuw Tech 
moderne 22, 521-9, C23-7, 720-4(1930), cf C A. 24, 3043 —A detailed description is 
given of the methods and app. used and methods of producing artificial silk other than 
viscose. P TmomasSet 

Studies on lignin and related compounds. VII. A kinetic study of the action of 
hypochlorous acid on spruce lignin and its bearing on the constitution of the spruce 
lignin molecule. Harold Hidbert and K. Austin Taylor. Con J. Research 4, 
240-53(1931); cf. C. A. 25, 2010— The action of HCIO on glycol lignin in finely divided 
aq suspension, and in alk soln , is autocatalytic; the autocatalysis is due to formation of 
HCf, which catalyzes the reaction strongly. Apparently HNO, acts only by increasing 
the concn of undissocd. HC1. The effects of HC1 may be a direct catalytic effect of 
undissocd HC1 or may be due to formation of Cl A comparison of the amts, of IICIO ' 
absorbed and HCl formed by methylated and unmcthylated lignin indicates that if 
ketomethylenc groups are present in lignin, they do not enolize sufficiently to play an 
appreciable part in the rapid reaction between IICIO and lignin. The rapid absorption 
of HCIO by lignin dissolved in alkali indicates that there is probably about 15% of a 
phenol nucleus in ligmn This value is supported by the rapid absorption by lignin, 
dissolved in alkali, of Br from Br water at very low concns and is based on the assump- 
tion of only 1 atom of halogen entering the phenol nucleus, which is true with vanillin 
If 2 or 3 atoms enter the nucleus, this value of 15% must be divided by 2 or 3. It repre- ' 
sents in any case a max value The phenol nucleus accounts for only */,, or less, of the 
total rapid HCIO absorption The remainder is probably due to addn of HCIO to an 
ethylene linkage, chlorination of a phenol ether or a combination of both reactions 

A Papineau Couture 

Alpha- and beta-bgnosulfonic acids. Peter Klason. Svensk Pappers-Ttd 34, 
118-9(1931); cf C A 25, 1077 — K gives the analytical data on which he based the 
formula 3CtoHioO, + H,SO, + C,«H,N — 11,0 (cf C A 24, 3358) and states that he has > 
also succeeded in making the tetracomferyl aldehydes ♦ Wilhelm Segekblom 

Some notes on the recovery of soda. J A. Walker Proc. Tech Sect Paper 
Makers' Assocn. Ct Brit Ireland 11, Pt. 1, 186-202(1930) —A good recovery of soda can 
be obtained only if an adequate proportion of black liquor is forthcoming at a strength 
and vol. which can be efficiently dealt with The factors effecting this are discussed 
The black liquor must be reduced to such a consistency as will permit a const com- 
bustion in the rotary The factors on which the efficiency of the evaporator depend are 
discussed. Troubles which may anse in the system are described The rotary is 
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The caustmnng process is dealt with in * 


e detail, and strict Control is 

1M I*. S HlLUMJTOV 

Soda process studies. IIL Action of alkali solutions on sulfite pulp. J. If. Ro«s 
,S|,L H MncitHL Research Soles 3,21 Pulp Paper Mat Can 31,402-3, 

4H(IH.t1l cl L A 24,4153 \\ hen bleached sulfite is treated in a rotary digester tor 

1 hn v.uh NaOH solos ot 1 W Ml*, the omen ol alkali {over the range 1-7 ‘ c) at temps. 
Uiuw IMJ* ha^ hut little effect on the quantity ol material dissolved and on the a- and 0- 
cellulose contents of the residue at higher temps the effect of conen is much more 
tnaikid I or every temp Hurt is an optimum cuncn of alkali which produces a residue 
„1 mar alkali resistance and a cimen ot alkali which produce* a mas of bulking jiropcr- 
lus m the fiber The fluidity of solus ol the treated pulp increases rrridarly a* the 
temp of digestion anil alkali coticn art intensified A I'trlNiui Comm? 

Bleaching studies. I Afl integrafmg attachment /or the Hess-Irei tintometer. 
F II Y..*\niN Research Note* 3, II 3(19311), Pulp Paper Mat Ian 31, 3.M-9. 
1UIU931) cf Rosa Mitclul! and \ . C A 25, 1078 The Hess Ues tintometer has 
lieen supplied with a dtvice for ummifying the tint of neatly white materials l>y multiple 
reflection of light at the surface ul the material Jljr its use differences l>etwr»n the 
reflection factors of different Mtachrd puixrs, measured through any particular color 
filter ore magnified 2 i fold Further, since the magnification increases with the value 
uf the reflection factor differences in hue arc greatly accentuated II. Measurement of 
hydrogen-ion concentration of Mr tch liquors with the glass electrode. Petrarch AVer 3, 
KrblPW) Pulp Paper Mat Ca ” 31, 374 fi(l<ttl) -Consistent and accurately re- 
producible measurements of the 11 kik eonen of bleach liquors can l*e made with the 
glass electrode and o vacuum till* potentiometer HOC1 acts as a buffer in bleach 
liquors within the range of pt, f>5 8 5 A I'apivbau Cmirritr 

Some notes on the Southern yellow pine district— the Urge sulfate wood reserve in 
the United States, rouse Juiianssov Srmth Pappert 7 ul 34, 82 7(1931) — De- 
scriptive WlUIELM SEAcamxiK 

The composition of Diospjros ebenom Koen. Yrjsimo Siundda Cellulose Jnd 
(Tokyo) 6, Abstracts 37(1930) —The sample analyzed as follows moisture 10 S, ole - 
benzene est 15 1 sol in 02% NaOH 4 !i lignin 3b 8, Cross and Devon cellulose 30 9. 
purity of cellulose 98 5, pentosans 13 8% Xylose, mannose and galactose were tdmti 
fied P S DiLLisfiToy 

Papermaking properties of phormium tense (New Zetland Flat). Mcele It 
Shaw, Gcorc.e V, Bickiso ANt> Martin J O'Lpary Pur Standards J Ktseotch 6, 
411 20(1931) - The caustic soda process and 2 stage cooks using sodium sulfite and 
caustic soda resp , produced good results as to quality and yield for wrapping and 
writing papers p. S Dilliscton 

U till is non of industrial by-products with particular reference lo the pulp industry 
of the United States. Robert IV Guirrmt J Am Leather Chen Assoc 26, ISfMS 
(19.71) —An address H U Merrill 

Wood-pulp flour and ahives in mechanical wood pulp. O M Hai.se Proc. 
Tech Sect Paper Makers’ Assocn Cl Brit Ireland 11, Pt 1. 18-20(1930) —See C A. 24 , 
^8S P. S Billjncton 

The Norwegian pulp and paper research laboratory, 1930. Macvus Christiansen 
Proc Tech Sect Paper Makers’ Assocn Cl Bril Ireland 1 1, Pt 1.3-17(1930) — Descnp- 
t‘ve PS B*lli verov 

Estimation of wood pulp In paper. E DebevbdettI Boll slat tper carta t 
filre truth irgrto/i Q, 134-7(1930) — The chem methods for detecting and detg wood 
pulp in paper utilize tractions for cellulose and lignin The lignin content vanes with 
different wood pulps, but av values have been detd (or the woods and celluloses used *n 
papermaking, and from these values can be ealed approx the wood or mechanical pulp 
contents in a paper when jute and mamlla are absent Reagents used are (a) 1 g 
phlorogl ucracl. 500 cc. ale. 25 cc. coned HO; (6) 5 g aniline sulfate. 100 cc distd 
water. 1 drop ll,SO ( . (e) dimethyl p-pheny] media mine Their use is bmited to white 
or light-colored papers The quantity of lignin is detd (1) directly by liberating from 
the cellulose and weighing, (2) -by measuring the consumption of certain chemicals 
absorbed by the lignin substances. (3) by dissolving the hgnm with suitable agents, 
weighing the residual cellulose, and ealeg the lignin by difference Many methods use 
the hydrolysis of cellulose with strong acids that under proper conditions do not attack 
the lignin, which can be dned and weighed HiSO,. HCI and HN'Oi alone, or together 
ot with dehydrating agents, have been proposed Cl, Br, phloroglucinol and KMnO,also 
are used for drtg lignin R Sansovb 

Pulping with thlonae. L Pulping bagasse. J. Kawauvra J Soc Chem lad 
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ja t*j* 33, Sup pi binding 3^2-5(1900) — Air-dry bagasse contained moisture 12 55. 
C«H» ext. 091. ale. ext 1 V», 11 10 ext. 254. 1% NaOll (hot! ext. 290^7- Tlie 
NaOH-extd residue contained a'h 3 5. lignin 22 3, cellulose (Cross ami Revan) 
43 4, pentosans 27 4*7-. The cellulose contained P*H1% w-cellulose and 9 3Vc pentosans. 
Bagasse after extn with 0 5. I 0 ami 2 OCc NaOll was chlorinated at about 50?c con- 
sistence, the chance In yield, lignin, pentosan and ash being followed The more drastic 
the nlk pre-treatment, the lower were the yield and lignin content for an espial Cl 
consumption The pentosan content remained fairly const at 3t-337f of the chlori- 
nated materi «1 Of this, ‘/t was removed bv treating for 12 hrs. with cold 10*7- NaOll. 
7f(. cellulose being likewise removed II. Reactions of chlorine. 1. Ih J 395-5. — Tlie 
ratio of Cl as 11C1 to organically combined Cl formed in chlorinating lignevcelluloses has 
tieen variously reportesl from 1 1 3 to 1 04 K extd bamboo with ale benrenc and 
1% NaOll. chlorinated, washes! and extd the residue 3 times with 1^. NaOll 11C1 
was detd in the wash water, after expelling free Cl. while organically combines! Cl was 
detd by heating the NaOll ext at 250* and detg as NaCl 1 he ratio of acid to organ! 
rally combined Cl was 1 0 4 III. Reactions of chlorine. 2. ItiJ 34, Suppl binding 
tC-4(1931) —Results similar to those reported above for bamboo were obtained with 
bagasse When a large excess of Cl was allowed to act on the bagasse for a long time, 
the ratio of HO to org chlorides was slightly Increases!, indicating an oxidation 

M llrtMO 

The technic of purifying pulp: effect of calcium lime In the production of a bleached 
sulfite with a high n-cellulose content. G P GttviiniG Ta/p Paper .Vug Can 31, 
199-210, 219(Hlll) — By cooling bleached or partly bleached sulfite pulp with hme, the 
or- cellulose content of the final residue Is increased appreei iblv, accompanied by a loss In 
wt depending principally on the original «~crllulose content. More than 5-10% CaO 
has no beneficial efTcet on the final remits and on the loss In wt of the pulp More thin 
70 r J. of the total increase in n-content Is effected in the first 4 hrs at the consistency 
(4 and temp (ICXMO*) used The most important factor is the initial w-cetlulosc 
content, and in order to obtain under most economical conditions, a final pulp with a 
max ^-content, it is necessary to start with a pulp so trrated that a max o-content is 
retained before the CaO treatment is begun A multipte treatment with CaO has no 
increased effect on the o-cellulose content, but produces addnl loss m wt By omitting 
washing after bleaching and by starting the CaO treatment immediately after exhaustion 
of the bleach, a higher rr-cellulose content is obtained Practic-illy the same n-cellulose 
content is obtained be treatment with lO^J. CaO and with 5^7 NaOll, but the CaO 
treated putp has a lower Cu no and suffers a higher loss in wt The optimum conditions 
for max <r- cellulose, min blench consumption and min shrinkage were* Unbleached 
sulfite is given a preliminary bleaching with a ratio of 3597 bleach powder to Roe Cl no 
of 2:1, treated with CaO, washed and then a final bleaching to a lull white color with a 
0 75 - l bleach Cl no. ratio. If the ratio of bleach to Cl no is controlled at 2 0 l, the 
final le-ccllulnse content will be independent of the Cl no. of the unbleached pulp, but the 
shrinkage will be higher with increases! Cl no. The use of MgO lime instead of Ca lime 
is of no advantage The time to exhaust the bleach Is prolonged, and a lower n-cellutosc 
content »s ohtainesl when the CaO is added to the pulp at the same time as the bleach 
liquor and w hen the bleaching action is allowesl to take place In the presence of the CaO 
Com trial runs made by the procedure dcvelopesl In the 1 lb produced a sulfite rulp with 
high fr-cclhilose content Sulfate pulp is not affected to any extent by either CaO or 
NaOll under the conditions applied to sulfite pulp In the investigation A P.-C. 

The Rosen process for the production of sulfite pulp from resinous woods. K 
Mil’MtR P dfr.Vne 53, 214-5(1931) — Abnef discussion of the process and its merits. 
The difficulties encountered in pulping resinous woods by the sulfite process have been 
shown to tic due to the fact that the compn of the resin acids in the hcartwexxl appar- 
ently differs from that of the resin acids in the sapwood Rosen overcomes the difficulty 
by a preliminary treatment of the chips in the sulfite digester with a weak alk -earth 
soln for 2-5 hrs. at ft temp of up to 110*, followed bv washing with salt <oln ; this 
treatment can be repeated if necessary; the chips are then treated with SO, gas. and arc 
then subjected to the usual low -temp sulfite cooking, y ieldmg ft very pure rulp, low in 
ash and contg up to 92 4^7 of rr-ccllulosc, which can be bleached with 2 5-1 So available 
C1 _ . . . .. . . „ . , _ A PAMS-E-M'-CorTVa.K 

Determining the bleiehsbilitj of pulps. R Kskuerc Paper TraJe J . 92, No 
11. 41-4(1931) — A review is given of methods developed for the detn of the amt. of 
bleachmg powder or Cl required for bleaching pulps, in the form of attracts taken 
mostly from the German literature A r.vrt\t.\r Conmn 

The childhood of paper making, as illnstrated by Kashmin methods of the present 
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Haiti Proc Tech Sect Paper if aim’ As torn Cl Bn! frrtand It. Ilf. 

A 24, taT’i— Historical Twenty Cue photographs of great in* 

- • !».*» lllLUSGTON 


iirt i tu Ibemudtrn paper maker are gtven N Millington _ 

Fundamental reseirch »nd the paper industry. T. Trk\o« Tom I’roc Tech 
Seri Paper Makers Asset* Ct Bnl Ireland II, IT I, — Artsumf w pvfli 

,f <M't fundamental investigations and the suggestions of some problems lor future 

I* S RiLUNgton 

What patents mean to the paper technologist. Jrrtrwi RoSsuan Paper Trade J. 
92, No 14 M MJfllQl) R dcscrifirs the classification system of the U. b I’at Office. 

minus the patent hitlers’ rights, interprets the validity of claims, discusses the sulfate 
prods' patent of f aton and Dahl and shows the advantages of patent protection 

A Vafisfav Couture 

The development of paper manufacture from southern pines. H. JI brsvpsa 
Paper Ind IZ, SMMi 2ft(t<ltl) cf C A 25,640 —A feneral discussion of the advantages 
and possibilities of the bout hem U S for the production of pulp, particularly kra/f, *nd 
paper A I’amveau Court «s 

The formation of paper. W Boid Campbell. Research Soles 3, I~3(t‘lK)); 
Pulp Paper Mat Can 31, 424-6, 4TS(I < ej|) — An address dealing particularly with the 
finalities of pulp which make it suitable for paper The adhesion of cellulose to cellulose 
is particularly stressed, and C s theories as to the mechanism of the uxallcti hydration 
by Is-aUng (C A 24, 1970) are e* plained A I'amnfau Coutcrb 

Corrosion reduced by new constructional materials. J amps A Lee Paper Trade J. 
92, No 12. 07-aU'Vll) —A discussion of the merits and possitnlilies of alloy steeli 
(particularly 18-8 alloy and others of the same type) and of C in the sulfite and paper 
industries A Papin eau Couture 

Simple electrometric methods of analysis in the paper null laboratory. T. Trevor 
P otTS llorUi Paper Trade Kn 95, 1037-8(1031) — Callan and llorrobin'a app 
(C A 23, 789) did not give good results lor alkabmrtnc work with the Circuit in the 
original form suggested by C and 11 , inserting a potentiometer across the output of 
the transformer allows of much better control of the voltage of the input to the elec- 
trodes, enables better adjustment of the initial reading of the measuring instrument, and 
prevents damage to the latter if the solo under examn happens to lie of high cond 
The outstanding use of this method in the paper mill lab is thi examn of highly colored 
caustic liquors, but it is also applicable to other titrations, such as sulfates with UaCl, 
and pptn of sire by alum Attention is drawn to the effects of the presence of dissolved 
CO, in ordinary distd 11,0 on the potentiomctric detn of H ion cuncn hot ordinary 
paper mill work, direct detn. on the stock taken from the mixing box or stuff chest w 
preferable to extn of paper with distd water The quinhydrone electrode used in 
conjunction with the satd calomel electrode is by far the most useful in the paper mill 
lab. A Pahneau Couture 

Notable recent Improvements to high-speed paper-making machines. S Richard- 
son Ptoc Tech Sect Paper Makers’ A ssotn Cl But Ireland 11, It 1, 131-13(10.10) — 
The increased production from paper machines has been due to increased paper speed, 
increased wire width, and reduction of over all mfg costs These 3 factors are dis- 
cussed in some detml p.S Millington 

The application of electrical power in paper mills, James R lltma Proc 
Tech Serf Paper Makers? Arrow Cl Bnl Ireland 11, lh J. 104-79(19)0) —The a. c 
and d c. systems are compared The placing of a beater -drive motor inside the beater- 
roll has worked out very satisfactorily The merits of steam rr electricity are discussed 

PS UlLLINCTON 

The testing of condenser paper. T. L Roman Proc Am Soc Texttnt Materials 
3Q, Ft. U, 1013-24(1930) — A discussion is given of the relationship between several 
characteristics of condenser paper made from linen stock and the dielcc strength (break- 
down voltage) of the condensers wound with this paper Variations in the density of 
the condenser paper have no noticeable effect on the dielcc strength of the corresponding 
condensers It is shown that, when in small nos , conducting paths through the paper 
have no important effect on the dielcc. strength of condensers wound with 2 sheets of the 
paper between tinfoils, but the percentage of •‘shorted” condensers or of condensers fail 
ing at very low voltages may be expected to increase approx as the square of the no of 
conducting paths per unit area of the paper Variations in the porosity of the paper are 
shown to have marked influence on the dtetec. strength of the corresponding condensers 
and porosity requirements ore suggested for papers used in low voltage condensers and 
for fapem used in high voltage condensers I* S Millington 

v inability in results met with in piper strength testing. Cyril V. Oliver Proc 
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Tech Sect Faber Makers' Assoc. Gt Brit. Ireland 11, Pt. 1. 53-84(1930) —See C. A. 24, 
33GG P. S Bilungton 

A critical study of the bursting-strength test for paper. F. T. Carson and F. V. 
Worthington Bur Standards J Research 6, 339-53(1931) — See C A. 24, 1977. 

p. S Biliington 

Correlation of bursting strength and tensile strength of paper. James Strachan. 
Proc Tech Sect Paper Maters' Assoc. Gt Brit Ireland 11, Pt. 1, 80-114(1930), cf. C A. 
24, 5485 — A math treatment of the subject, and a discussion of the formulas obtained 
by various investigators The methods of calm indicated give a means of investigating 
the degree of cohesion produced between the fibers by papermaking operations, as 
reflected by the bursting test A voluminous discussion is included P S B. 

The coloring of paper. N L Matiiews Proc Tech Sect Paper Makers' Assoc 
Gt Brit Ireland 11, Pt I. U4-(i3{l<V03) . cf C A 24, 54ST> —A description of the nature 
and source of natural vegetable dyes and pigments is given The theory of the org 
constitution as related to color is briefly discussed, and the theory of dyeing is touched 
upon The characteristics of direct or substantive, basic, and vat dyestuffs are dis 
cussed The cause of two sidedness is explained, and the reason for adulteration or the 
djestuffs is discussed P S Billington 

Classes of color used in the dyeing of paper. Harold E Pratt Paper Trade J 
92, No 14, 57(1931) —A brief review of the application of basic, acid and direct dyes and 
pigments to paper coloring Their limitations are pointed out A P C 

Further study of paper -coating minerals and adhesives. Merle B Shaw, George 
W Picking and Martin J O’Leary But Standards J Research 5, 1189-1203(1930), 
Paper Trade J 92, No 14. 52-7(1901), cf Hamill, Gottschalk and Bickmg. C A 19, 
175, 20, 1519, 21, 175 — American days examd compared favorably with foreign 
days as paper-coating minerals and produced good printing qualities Diatomaceous 
earth compd did not adhere well to the base paper The modified starches used did 
not appear to have as strong adhesive qualities as casein or glue Graded according to 
their clay suspending property, the adhesives were m the following descending order 
starch, casern, glue Chem analyses, color measurements and settling data for the 
minerals used are given A. Papineau-Couturb 

Animal and vegetable adhesives for paper manufacture. Gilt. to C Ciocchi Ind 
carta e art i irafiche 33, 205-8. 512-3(1930) — The manuf of glue from bones, hides, etc 
is described The material generally employed in paper manuf is obtained from the 
fleshy side of bides, butcher's residues, hide cuttings, and calf and mutton heads Ani- 
mal glue is a positive colloid, its solns represent dispersed systems with a very fine 
phase. The reaction of the gelatin must be nearly neutral, since the presence of acids 
reduces and hinders its fixation in paper. Microorganisms transform gelatin into an 
unfixable product SO* eliminates this danger. A good glue absorbs 10-12 parts of 
water. The value of glue depends on the water and ash contents, m. p , viscosity, swell- 
ing capacity, fatty matter, acidity, mineral impurities, the elastic force and adhesive 
power, all of which are influenced by the pn Gelatin has two max swelling points in 
water. Pa = 2 4 and pa = 11 6, and has a mm swelling point at pa — 7 7. In the 
hydrolysis of ossein there is a min between pu 4 7 and pa 0, the reaction proceeds well 
with formation of a good product at Pa = 3-4. The decompn. of gelatin into proteoses 
and peptones follows m a 2nd hydrolysis, it is not strong between pa = 3 and pa = 8. 
but takes place beyond this To avoid h> drolysis during the evapn , the sola is brought 
to pii = 4 7. Casein must be produced under conditions that effect coagulation in an 
acid medium with pn = 4—4 1. At this hydrogen ion concn is obtained a product 
contg. the mm quantity of salts The greatest yield with starch pastes is below 100°. 
above that temp, alteration follows Stayco gum is starch solubilized by oxidation ; Osa- 
lon and Vosgelme are fanna treated with Oi Dextnn prepd. with fanna gives a limpid 
water soln not obtained with starch from cereals. The cohesive power of dextnns de- 
creases with the increase of their soly. in cold water. Gums are not well defined chem 
products Kordofan gum destroys the capillarity of w ater solns , having the same vis- 
cosity in cold and warm solns. Gum arable solns of 20° Be are used in paper making 
Gum Senegal is less sol. in water than gum arahvc, and its more viscous and gelatinous 
solns sep. the gum more easily with many chemicals R. Sanson k 

Finishing, processing and converting of paper. Norman Clark. Paper Trade J 
92, No 13, 53-5(1931) — After a bnef summary of developments in the field of finishing, 
processing and converting paper during the year 1930, the Tech Assoc, of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry literature relating to coated and processed papers is reviewed. 

.p. ... _ _ A Papineau Couture 

The porosity of paper. Giro Silvio. Papier 34, 173-81(1931); cf. C. A. 24, 
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0011 The effects of the thickness of the sheet and the pressure on the rfetn of the 
porosity are studied The tests were earned out on 100% soda, unloaded and uned - 
endured paper. p!l the samples being made from the same bcatertul of stock to eliminate 
possible differences in degree of beating and sizing Effect of Ikteknetr (1) The time 
required for the passage of a given vol of air through the sheet doe* not vary directly 
with the thickness, at least above a certain thickness, which might be called the limiting 
thickness (2) Above the limiting thickness, the time is practically const for a given 
pressure Effect of pressure- By defining the Impermeability a-S the reciprocal of the 
porosity and calrg it from the formula pi/ 2, in which p b the pressure and I the time, 
it was found to be an essentially variable property, increasing with the pressure at which 
it u detd but varying only slightly above a errtain pressure As it has been suggested 
that the impermeability is rather a function of Vp. it was cajcd from the formula 
ty.fi Vp) hut was found to be even more variable when expressed In this form. An 
attempt to find a formuta which would give « practically const value for the imperme- 
ability at different pressures led to the formula f - </2 X f* »«*, but even thb did not 
give absolutely const, values It Is therefore considered preferable always to carry out 
the detn at a definite pressure, which should be selected either in the tone where small 
variations in p lead to small errors in t. or in the tone of utilisation of the paper. 

A I’AflfBAU-CotnUgE 


Stainless steels used in heavy machining (in paper miffs] (Herd) 9. Animal 
materials for artificial silk (Mendel) 29. Structure of the crystal lattice of cellulose 
(Astbury, Marwick) 2. dwelling of cellulose in )IC10 ( (Andress. Reinhardt) 2. 
Cellobiosan and cellulose (Hess. GaRTHb) 2. Bleaching machines (Gcr pat 515.513) 
25. Apparatus for clarifying waste waters of the paper, cellulose, etc.. Industries (Or. 
pat 518,003) 14. Resins from cellulosic material (Kuss appl 50,420) 26. Ultra- 
marine (from sulfite liquor] (Russ appl 59,074)28. . 


Luiimann. P . and Esslincer, U Die Pabrlkatlou def Dachptppe trnd dee An 
stnehraasse fdr Pappdicher, 3rd ed Leipzig A Itaetleben's Vetlag 172 pp M 
4, bound. M 5 

Trotman. S K . ANt> Trotkav, E R Artificial Silks. London Griffin 274 
pp 18s , DCt 


Cellulose I G Farbenind A -G (Heinrich Diekmann and Christoph Beck, 
inventors) Gef 518,154. Jan 0. 1022 In the manuf of cellulose by treating wood 
with UNO,, the concn of the acid is maintained during the treatment by leading NO„ 
or gases contg NOj into the reaction mist 

Cellulose. ZELurorrPABcic Walohoe, Valentin Hottknrotk and Orro 
Faust JY 37,121. June 22, 1020 Addn to GKl.tm (C A 24,722) Cellulose of all 
kinds is improved by a treatment with NaOH, the temp of treatment and the concn of 
the NaOlf being adapted to one another, the lower the concn of the soln .the lower being 
the temp used 

Treatment of grasses for the production of cellulose. L Obd6dy, n OroAoy, 
Z Holl 6 sy and E HorvAtii Hung 101,027, May 12, 1930 Fcctic substances and 
lignins are dccompd by boiling under pressure with sufficient Ca(OH), to neutralize the 
acid dccompn products The silica of the raw material may be extd by hydrondes, 
carbonates or sulfides of alkali metals Cf C A 24, 519.5 

Yellow pigmented cellulose. Emils do Stubnbr V. S 1,705.754, March 10 
\anous details are described for pptg a yellow pigment from Pb acetate. KjCriO? and 
HiS©« solns on “sol fibrous cellulose*’ such as cellulose ester or ether material in such 
finely subdivided form that when the material Is dissol ved, the pigment becomes dispersed 
m the soln without subjection to grinding or other special dispersing treatments 

Cellulose esteis. British Cblanese, Ltd Brit. 338.745, Dec 11, 1028 Cellu- 
lose material such as cotton, cotton bnteis reconstituted cellulose or wood pulp is sub- 
jected to successive pretteatments with HNOi (for an hr at about 50*) and an aliphatic 
acid anhydride such as Ac,0 or propionic or butyric anhydrides (foTan hr at room temp ) 
and may then be extended by addn of a catalyst such as H,SO, or ZnCl, and. d desired 
a further quantity of the anhydride Products suitable for making rayon films etc ’ 
are obtained * ’ 

egrjmicA *5*^3, 1 ° FjM,e ^ tSO A -° Btlt 338,708, Feb 25. 1929 See Ft. 
Apparatus for digestion of nitrocellulose or for purification of celtulose. M G. 
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Millikrn (to Hercules Powder Co ) Brit 338,041, May 20, 1920 In an npp. of the 
character described in Bnt. 301^67 (C. A. 23, 4071). the material is forced under pres- 
sure together with water through a restricted passage such as a coil (which may be formed 
of chrome steel of small diam and a length of 2300-3000 ft.) which leads directly or 
through a suitable valve to a stand pipe or clumber to c fleet substantial equalization of 
pressure in the coil between the inlet and discharge ends The coil may be heated by 
steam to 130-100* Various details of app and operation arc described 

Apparatus for saponifying cellulose acetate. Verbis fCr chemisciie Industrie 
A -O (Karl Werner, inventor). Gcr. 615.779. Aug 12, 1923 

Cement for films. M SAry Hung 100.CS9, OcL 3, 1929 Ten g celluloid is 
dissolved in 5000 g acetone and 500 g am> l acetate, and 10 g AcOEt is added 

Bleaching tower for fibers, especially cellulose. Taper Patents Co Ger. 515,* 
961, Nov 30. 192S 

Bleaching tsnspun fibers. Pater Patents Co Ger. 515, 731, Aug 5. 192S. The 
bleaching of raw material, especially cellulose, for paper manu/ is described. 

Modifying the luster of rayon at the time of production. II. Dreyfus, Brit. 
333,400, May 17. 1929 In mating filaments or other products from various specified 
cellulose esters or ethers, a reduced or modified luster is obtained by adding to the solns 
used for dry or wet spinning a small proportion (suitably 0 5-2^1 of finely subdivided 
insol materials (preferably white pigments) such as BaSO, Pl> sulfate, ZnO. Ba phos- 
phate, ZnCO, CaCOi. MgCO, CaSO, Al,0, or silica, and, to minimize settling, ma- 
tenafsof low sp gr may be added such as Li and \fg silicates, oils, dispersing agents, 
etc., also may be used The use of alkyl and aralky 1 ethers of starch also Is mentioned, 
and various details and modifications of procedure are described 

Artificial sdk from viscose. I G Farbevivd A -G (Adolf Kampf and Arnulf 
Hager, inventors) Ger 518,234, Apr 27, 1929 Artificial silk of reduced luster is 
prepd by spinning viscose solns to which a small quantity of a stmnate or antimonate, 
particularly a pyroantimonate, has been added The ndded salt is decorapd during the 
spinning process, with the result that colloidal metal oxide is deposited in and on the 
fibers An example is given 

Artificial silk, etc. LfcoN Liuenfbld Fr 37,344, July 31. 1929. Adda, to 
GC6.I7S (C. A. 24, 1509) Artificial threads of a high resistance in the dry state, above 2 
g per denier, arc made by coagulating a thread of \ is cose by means of a gaseous mineral 
acid. 

Artificial silk spinning. HavS Eccert. Ger 515.S71, July 14, 1920 The ad- 
hering pptg bath is remoicd from spun artificial silk fibers by suction-washing the 
fibers alter they arc wound on spools. 

Artificial filaments, ribbons, etc. BRmsit Celanese, Ltd , R P. Roberts and 
L. W. Grecory Bnt. 338,936, July 29, 1929 Opaque products formed from org 
esters or ethers of cellulose coagulated with aq media are given improved transparency 
and tensile strength by heating them (suitably with dry steam or other hot gases or 
vapors while under tension, and if desired after preliminary impregnation with solvents, 
swelling agents or plasticizers). Various details of procedure are described 

Centrifugal spinning apparatus for artificial silk manufacture. W. S. Mumford. 
Bnt. 333.953. Aug. 29. 1929 Structural features 

Piston pump for solutions of viscose, cellulose acetate, etc. Textiles Artificiels 
I NO. A. Maurer. Ger. 518.100. June 22, 1929. 

Spinning pumps for artificial silk. Louts Claude Brun. Fr. 372JS7, July 30, 
1929. Addn. to C5S.463 (C. A. 23, 6317). 

Apparatus for dry-spinning of artificial silk filaments. Nelsons Sox, Ltd., and 
J. Nelson Bnt. 33S.SS1, July 25, 1929 Structural features. 

Pulp from wood. Linn Bradley and Edward P. McKekfb (to BradTey-McICeefc 
Corp.) U. S 1,795,754, March 10 Wood is digested in a cooking liquor contg most 
of its soda in the form of a sulfite of Na; the residual liquor is subjected to a treatment 
including a reducing fumacing operation to yield a product contg Na,COj and a rela- 
tively large amt of Na>S; and the Na,S thus formed is utilized in an alk cooking liquor 
to cook an addnl. quantity of wood. Residual liquor from this second cooking operation is 
subjected to a fumating to yield a product contg No- CO, and a lesser proportion of Na s S 
than was present in the atk. cooking liquor, and the furnace product is subjected to a 


sulfiting to produce a cooking liquor contg a quantity of Na,SO, at least equiv. to any 
Na^SjO, present; and the cycle is repeated, by use of the last mentioned cooking liquor 
m the first stage of the process U. S. 1.795.755 relates to a cyclic process, in which one 
lot of wood is cooked in a hquor contg. SO, and NallSO, and another lot of wood is 
cooked in a hquor contg NaOH and a lesser quantity of Na»S, residual liquors from these 
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2 operations bung mined and suspended matter sepd Thu is followed by addn of « Nfl 
compd such b% NaOH capable of rcd-.ssoivtng remaining suspended org matmal.cemcn . 
treatment of a portion of the coned liquor by a reducing lumacing operation to form 
Na,CO, and a considerable amt of h'a,S. treatment of another portion of the liquor by 
fumacing to proiiuec mainly \’a,CO, without much NaiS. forming sep liquors from these 
l furnace products, causticumg the liquor contg the greater proportion of N*iS to 
form a cooking liquor contg NaOH and NtA and subjecting the other liquor to treat 
rni-nt to form a cooking liquor contg NaHSO, end SO, and not contg any objectionable 
quantity ol Na,S,0, V S 1,79575ft relates to a generally similar process in which 
however the wood cooked in alkali is treated with a larger proportion of Na,S than 
NaOH when freshly charged into the digester Cf C A 23, 810 

Pulp from materul such as wood chips. Erwin If Hussey (to Bauer Bros Co) 
L S 1,795,603 March 10 Matcrwl such as a ood chips is disintegrated in the presence 
of sufficient water to thoroughly impregnate the material but without any substantial 
erects of water, further reduction and disintegration is effected (suitably by rotating 
disks) m the presence of a large quantity of water, followed by rolling, pressing and 
squeezing of the material, without appreciable cutting, between rotating, relatively 
movable disks having teeth inclined in an opposite direction to the direction of rotation 
App is described 

Bleaching wood pulp. Livn Bradley and Edvard P. McKeeve (to Bradley- 
McKeeft Corp ) US 1,705,767. March 10 Tibrous material from an incomplete 
digestion of wood is treated with liquor comprising a manganate such as NaMnO, 
together with an alkali metal hypochlorite U S 1,795,758 describes numerous details 
and modifications of procedure of a process which may comprise digesting raw cellulosic 
materials in success) \e batches, one in an alk cooking liquor and the other in on acid 
cookmg bquor, and forming each liquor with morg compds derived and recor cred from 
the other liquor after the cooking operation therewith Cf C A 24, 4G34 

Paper pulp. Mead Petr & Paver Co Brit. 530,233. Aug 28, 1920 la a con- 
tinuous process of pulp production. Mock of high consistency is treated with a gaseous 
chlorinating agent as it is fed down a tower (which may be fed with gaseous Cl from • 
liquid Cl supply) Numerous details of arrangement and construction of app are 
described Cf C A 24 , 4392 

Paper pulp. Mead Pulp & Pape* Co Bnt 339.334, Aug 28, 1929 For pro- 
ducing a free pulp of high strength, color, and day-carrying quality suitable for paper 
making, from wood, straw, fibrous grasses and the like, such as that which has been 
subjected to an incomplete chem digestion (e g , leached chestnut chips), the material 
is subjected to multi Stage and coordinated chlorinating treatment, the first Stage being 
with an insufficient quantity of chlorinating agent acting at a limited temp and the 
second stage involving treatment of a thickened pulp with a stronger chlorinating agent 
Numerous details of app and procedure and auxiliary and preliminary treatments of the 
material are described 

Rotating perforated drum apparatus (or separating paper pulp, peat fiber, etc., from 
liquids E F SundstrGu and K. E Steeh Bnt. 338,547. July 18. 1929 Structural 
features 

Treating black bquor from the soda-pulp process. Erie HAgclund Ger 518,002, 
June 24, 1926 See Bnt. 273,267 (C A 22, 1854) 

Treating black liquor formed in the soda-pulp process. Ekhc IUgglund U. S 
1,795,557, March 10 The liquor is subjected to a beat and pressure treatment to ppt 
most of the org substances present as carbonaceous and pitchy material After sepn of 
the liquor from the ppt. thus formed, it is causticued (the acetate content being left sub- 
stantially unchanged) and coned , and a portion of the NaOAc content is crystd out 
Another portion of the causticiicd liquor is used to increase the alkalinity of the black 
liquor, and a further portion is used to act upon pulp-forming fibrous mateml, crystd 
NaOAc and volatile products are recovered An arrangement of app »s described 
Cf C A 21, 3128, 24, 4932 

Paper. Felix Thunert Ger 518,099, Dec 24, 1924 A method is described of 
making packing, etc , paper ha ving a downy upper surface, by securing cellulose wadding 
to a smooth paper support by means of an adhesive 

Paper, molded sheets, blocks, ete., from fibrous materials. Reseats, Inc. Bnt 
339,528, Jan 11, 1930 SeeU S. 1.770.430 (C A 24,4634) 

Bituminous paper board. A Sommer Hung 100,522, Aug 7, 1929 Molten 
asphalt is emulsified with paper pulp by mixing and beating The emulsion is broken 
down by drying, and paper board is made from the solid phase by rolling 

Roll for calendering apparatus. Theodor Greis. U. S 1,795,558, March 10 A 
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calendering roll comprises a core around which is wound a hand or ribbon of material 
standing on edge and having its weft threads arranged in staggered relation 

Imparting high finish to paper. Albert L. Clapp (to Bennett, Inc.). U. S 
1,707 ,048, March 17 After the drying operation, there is applied to paper an aq dis- 
persion of solid particles of wages flexible at the calendering temp of the usual hot 
calendering rolls at the dry end of the paper machine, and the paper is hot calendered 
App is described 

Apparatus (with twin glazing cylinders) for glazing paper. J. W. Grant. Brit. 
139,370, Sept 13,1029 Structural features. 

Waterproof flexible paper. The Scutav Co. Gcr 614,922, Nov. 25, 1927. See 
Brit 281,316 (C A 22, 3530) 


24— EXPLOSIVES AND EXPLOSIONS 


CHARLES E MUNBOE AND C O STORH 

Fifty years' experimental research upon the influence of steam on combustion of 
carbonic oxide. Wm A Done J Chern Soc 1931, 338-01 — An historical account Is 
given of expts and theories on the combustion and explosion of gaseous mixts from the 
lime of If B Dixon's discovery of the activation by water vapor of the combustion of 
CO (1877) up to now Cbem and phys theories of gaseous explosions arc considered fn 
sep sections J G McNally 

The laws of combustion of colloidal powders containing vaseline. II. Muraour 
and G Aunis Compt rend 192, 418-21(1931) cf C A 24, 4390 — The variation in 
fpdt, in which p is the pressure prevailing during combustion and t is time, was studied 
in powders contg (1) vaseline and (2) ccntralite ((I tPhN) t CO) to lower the temp of 
explosion of the nitrocellulose nitroglycerin mixt The decrease in fpdt with d of 
charge is much less with vaseline than with ccntralite The powders contg vaseline 
obey the same laws of combustion as other powders at high ds of charge but not at ds 
corresponding to pressures below 500 kg persq cm The peculiar behavior of vaseline 
is attributed to the fact that it is emulsified rather than dissolved in the powder. 

F L Browne 

Dust explosions, with special reference to wood-working Industries. H. R. 
Brown Am. Soc. ifech Eng, Advance paper, Dec 1-6. 1930, 3 pp — Fxplosions in 
flour mills have been common, but now this hazard is recognized in gTam elevators, 
starch factories, sugar refineries, wood-working plants, textile mills and other factories in 
which materials in form of dust are manufd Precautionary measures are suggested 
and regulations have been tentatively adopted for prevention of dust explosions in wood 
flour mfg establishments. E I.S 

The constitution of atmospheres behind stoppings. T, David Jones Colliery 
Guardian 142, 398-401, 493-4(1931). — Many analyses arc reported of mine air contained 
in sections of coal mines which, for one reason or another, have been scaled off Tour 
different types are distinguished which arc characteristic of the action taking place in the 
district scaled oil. (1) The air is almost unchanged with time There is little forma- 
tion of COj (2) The air is more or less rapidly replaced by Clf,, the COt formed from 
the original air being pushed out In one case CII, reached 90% in 12 weeks, the addnl 
10% being N (3) The air is replaced by a mixt of COj and N, (black damp). In one 
unusual case black damp (with 18% COj) reached 100% in 134 weeks This type is due 
to fires When the 0 2 has been reduced below 10% flames cannot exist, although heating 
may continue until the 0 2 has been used up (4) This results from a race between the 
accumulation of fire damp and the diminution of O From a safety point of view ex- 
plosions do not occur when the CHt exceeds 15% or the 0> is less than 10% Generally 
the CH« wins the race Examples of consecutive analyses and diagrams illustrating the 
4 types are given A. L. Kiblbr 


Rote of gas masks in mines (Eszrd) 13. The propagation of flame in electric fields 
(OuJnault. Wheeler) 2. Use of IIC1 to prepare bore holes for blasting (Brit. pat. 
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March Id A weighting material such as Pb is plated in a cap composing a rasing and a 
charge which ma\ be formed of fulminate-chlorate compn. la order to give the cap as an 
entirety asp gr higher than that of coal, so that mech. sepn from the broken cool is 

Diffusion apparatus for indicating the presence of combustible gasea In «ir. Bruno 

Trebitscii Austrian 120 9S6. Aug 15, 1930 

Testing mixtures of coal dust and stone dust In mines. Eim. Wrrre Ger. 
472,529, Dec. 11, 1925 The rant, is compared with a graduated color tube contg cool 
dust at one end and stone dust at the other, with gradual intermediate mixing. 

Testing mixtures el coal dust and stone dust in mine*, etc. EKn,WnTB. Get. 
514,162, June 15, 1929 Addn to 472,529 (preceding abstr ). 
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U A. OLNEY 

Biphenyl: A starting point In organic synthesis. Gilbert T. Morcav and Lesub 
P Walls. J Soc Ckem Ind 50, 04T(1*J31) —Biphenyl, now Available industrially 
at a moderate pnee, is pointed out as a possible source of intermediates for synthetic dyes 
and drugs Examples are given II. W. Leahy 

The copperas indigo rat. J Clarou Ttbo 9, 247-51(1031) — A description of 
the vat dyeing of cotton with indigo in the presence of FeSO*. A Pamvbau-Col'il'RB 
Troublesome fibers in the dyeing of garments. Valbttb. Ttba 0, 141, 143 
(1931) — A brief outline of the chem and tinctorial properties of some fibers which 
give trouble to dyers and cleaners acetate rayon, acetylated wool, ''immunized" cot 
ton, "passive” cotton, "amido” cotton A Papivkad Couturb 

Cause of the greenish shade of cotton fabrics jigged In indigosol O by the steaming 
process. Loots A Priessev Ttba 9, 139(1931) —One method of application of indi- 
gosol O consists in ji gging cotton fabric in a bath contg uidigosol O, N ILCNS, NaClOi and 
NILVOi, drying and steaming 1-15 mm In some rases a greenish shade is produced 
It is shown that this is due to the use of too much NH.CNS which, on heating (especially 
if prolonged) gives tise to the formation of persulfocyanic acid. The trouble can be 
eliminated by reducing the proportion of NIf,CN'S or by using NH« oxalate or lactate 
in place of NH.CJsS A Papinbau Couture 

Even dyeings on wooL Alb Bytbbier. Ree chim ind. 39, 202-5(1930). 

P. Tiioicassbt 

Partial alkaline hydrolysis of acetyl silk as a pretreatment for dyeing. W. Coltof, 
H I Waterman and I G Wolf Z. angne Ckem 44. 163-8(1931) — Superficial 
hydrolysis of acetylcellulose fibers in dil NaOH and AcOII, at 60*. attained max. 
effects, which depended on the alkali conen The wt losses were 4 2. 6 3 and 8 4% 
in 0 0067, 0 0101 and 0 0133 A’ NaOIl. If complete deacetylation of cellulose units 
took place (as has been claimed), the cellulose formed should be calculable from the 
wt. losses Extn of the treated fibers with MfiCO gave greater residues of cellulose 
than the ealed values It is concluded that intermediary layers of incompletely de- 
acetylated material exist below the completely hydrolyxed surfaces. The treated 
fibers were dyed under standard conditions (1 hr nt 70*) with benzopurpunn 4B. 
Absorption was detd by colorimetric examn of the bath before and after dyeing Ab- 
sorption on the untreated fiber was negligible; it inoeased rapidly, at first, with in- 
creasing deacetylation, but reached a max when the wt- losses were 2-3% Greater 
absorption may be produced only by lengthening the time of dyeing Consideration 
of this factor is of great importance to the dyer K. H Encrl 

Umt heaters prevent condensation in dye houses. J R- Cooper. Healing, 
Ftptng and Atr Conditioning 2, 767-9(1930) — A discussion of the problem of air trans- 
portation in plants where moisture removal is of paramount importance and a descrip- 
tion of several specific installations of unit heaters m dye rooms E I. S. 

Note on the boiling of cotton preliminary to bleaching. J. Dutrbillis. Tiba 9, 
245, 247(1931) — It is considered that the meet logical procedure is as follows' treat- 
ment with hot 1 5* B6 HC1. treatment with C«H« or similar fat solvent and boiling at 
atm. pressure with Na,COi. if necessary a pancreaUn treatment can be earned out be- 
tween the fat extn- and soda boiling A. Papinbau Couturb 

The use of liquid chlorine in the industry of bleaching cotton doth. La Blanchjv 
mrib ST Tbinturerie db Tuaon Lks-Voscbs (Sealed communication of 1914 ) 
Bull soc. ind llulhouse 57, 60-2(1931) — A process for the prepci. of hypochlorite liquors 
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and their use in bleaching cotton are described The app consists of a column In which 
an ascending stream of Cl gas meets a spray of NaOIl soln or milk of lime. I H. O. 

The generating and application of x-rays for textile investigations. Herman 
Boxspr. Am. Dyestuff Reptr 20,103-0(1031) — Seven references arc listed. 

A K. Johnson 

Physical and chemical properties of teitdes. H. A J Hall. Textile Mercury 84, 
230(1031), cl C A 25, 2290 — Some effects of the phys conditions of rayons ana the 
methods of manttf on the resistance of cellulose to snail enzyme degradation are shown 

A K. Johnson 

Identification and analysis of rayons. H Tatu Ruua 6, 175—87(1031) — A 
critical review of methods proposed for the identification and analysis of nitrocellulose 
rayon, the identification and analysis of acetate rayon, the sepn of viscose fromeupram- 
monium rayon, microscopical examn and ultra violet examn Bibliography of 40 
references A Papineau Couture 

Pieces of artificial crepes containing acetate rayon. A Crispe Russa 6, 243-7 
(1931). — Practical operating directions A Papineau-Couture 

Cellulose amyloid and the utilization of the amyloid effect In the textile industry. 
Justin-Mupller Ttba 9, 129-33(1931) — The optimum conditions for the produc- 
tion of amyloid consist in dissolving 5 82 parts of cellulose in 100 parts of HjSOi (d 
1.580) to a thick starch like paste and then potuirg the soln slowly m to a large vol 
of cold 11,0. which gives a white, curdy ppt To obtain a pulverulent ppt it is necessary 
to use a large excess of acid, or to atlow the latter to act for a longer period, but this 
results in attack of the amyloid with production of dextrin or glucose On drying the 
ppt. af ter washing to neutrality, it becomes grayish, hard, homy and more or less translu- 
cent, but softens again on prolonged contact with cold water The wet ppt oritsKaOII 
soln does not reduce Fehltng’s soln , but if allowed to stand after boiling with Felilmg's 
soln the surface becomes very slightly reddish, showing a very slight reduction by sur- 
face action The chief characteristic is that the dried ppt is more resistant to the 
action of reagents than the undried ppt indicating that there is probably a certain 
amt. of polymerization on drying The production of cambric effects on cotton by 
treatment with H,SO, and the parchmentizmg of paper are both considered to be due 
to a superficial amyloidation of the fabric or paper Rapidly passing rayon (viscose, 
acetate, cuprammonium) fabrics through HjSO, (50-52* Hi ), followed immediately 
by thorough washing and final treatment with dil Nil* increases the tensile strength, 
but gives a rougher touch • A Papineau-Couture 

The behavior of the aqueous solution of domestic cocoons. L IL Hmso 
Kane ko J Agr Chem Soc Japan 6, 623-32, 1015-22(1930 ) — The greater the 
surface tension of the aq soln of boiled cocoons is. the better the reeling. The iso- 
elec. pt. of aq solns in which the reeling is easy is 4 25-4 4 The sp elec cotid (i) 
of the aq soln. — log C + B, in which t is the concn and B is the const, (about 1.1), 
k increases with the temp The cond of the sole is changed more by acids than by 
bases. The cond of a soln having good rrclability is not changed by the addn of elec- 
trolytes Y Kihara 

Medulla in wooL A new test for detection of hairiness in the fleece. B L El- 
pmcK. New Zealand J Agr 42, 91-8(1931) — Medullated fibers present a bright 
chalky appearance when a sample of wool, free of grease and dirt, is immersed in ben- 
zene and is viewed against a biack background Pure wool fibers have a silky trans- 
parent appearance The test can be earned out in about A mui K. D. Jacob 
R ecovery of spinning oil from fulling plants. A. Beyer Ttba 9, 133-7(1931). — 
A brief outline of the advantages and of the vanous processes of recovery, and also of 
the necessity of controlling the compn of the effluent to eliminate portions eontg such 
small amts of oil as to render the recovery uneconomical A Papineau-Couture 
GI ne and gelatin in the textile industry. Hermann Stadlincer. KunstdUnger 
u Letrn 28, 61-9(1 931 ) — Numerous uses of these materials in vanous operations in 
mfg. textiles are desenbed, with notes on the qualities required and suggestions for 
new uses Many working formulas are included C J ScnOLLPNDERCER 


Proteins of wool (Saito) 11A. Water requirements in the textile industry (Keuren 
Stommel) 14. Aromatic amines [dyes] (Ger pat 515,758) 10. Substitutes for sugars 
[in printing or dressing textiles) (Ger. pat. 518,196) 18. 

Deutseher Fifrberkslender, 1931. Wittenberg A Ziemsen Verlag M 5 Re- 
viewed in J. Soc Dyers Colour tsls 47, 82, Tito 9, 211(1931). 
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Dyes. Ciiemisciir Fadrik toa»» Sandoz Bnt 3.TSAW, Dec 20, 1928 An 
arylanimoanthmquinonc contg in the benzene nng to which is attached the ao'lamino 
group a halogen atom in 0 position and in the other benzene residue a sulfonic acid 
group is treated with sulfite (With or without the presence of phenol or a similarly acting 
compel ) which effects replacement of the 0 halogen atom by a sul/o group I samples 
are given of the production of water sol dyes suitable for wool dyeing and printing 
giving fast blue to greenish blue shades 

Dyes. 1 G rAmrmNt. A G Brit 338,747, Dec 4. 192ft Jlalogenated di- 
benzopy reneq u i n oni s arc made by causing halogen or a halogrnating agent to react in 
an alkali A1C1» melt with a 3 4 8 0 dibenzopyrenc 5,10 qumone or a 4,6.8.0-dil*nK> 
pyrene 3 10 qumone. or with a ketone capable of being transformed into such a pyTenc 
quinonc by ring closure The products may be alter treated with a hypochlorite to 
mipros c thi shades of the dyeings Several examples are given, including dyes giving 
orange and scarlet tints 

Dyes I G Parbevind A -G Bnt 339,489, Dec C 1938 4,5,8,9-Dibenzo- 

pyrenc 3 10-qmnones contg both Cl and Br are made by chlorination of hrommated 
dibenropyrcnequinones or by brommation of chlorinated dibenzopyrenequinoncs *ev 
end examples ore given for the production of dyes producing various red tints 

Dyes. I G Farheniid A -G Fr 37.130. June 22. 1020 Addn to 670.562 
A’ Dihydro- 1 2,2' 1' anthraqumoneazinc* contg Me groups in the anthraqumone nog 
are made resistant to Cl by a treatment with lftSO«and MnOt or other oxidizing agents 
having a similar action An trample is given of the treatment of the 3,3' dimethyl 
denv Cf C A 24, 2G0S 

Dyes. I G Farbeninu A -G Fr 37,442, Sept. 18. 1920 Addn to CC7.108 
The sulfonic acids of Fr C07.108 (C A 24, 12231 art replaced by the corresponding 
carboxylic acids of aromatic diamioo cotopds Examples ate given 

Dyes. Soc anon you* t’nro ohm A BAus Ft 37,190, July 4 1929 Addn 
to 677 782 <C A 24, 3378) Dyes of the general formula 2Z (R'N K)(HOjS)Ci.Ht 
(NH X NH R*N NR 1 ) 6, in which X represents a residue such as CO w CS or a inaiinr 
qumaiohne, pyridazine, pynmidme or like heterocyclic residue. K» is the residue of 
aothraruhe acid or a denv thereof, R* is an aryl nng and R‘ is an aryl nng contg 
an OH and COOII group o to one another, arc prepd by couphng the ammonaphthol 
den vs with a diazo compd corresponding to the group R l Examples are given 
Azo dyes. I O Farsenind A -G Bnt 338.672, Oct 10. 1928 Azo dyes 
(examples of which dye cotton yellow and red shades) are made by diazotizing the 
compds produced by subjecting mono- cr di mtrobenzoylated diammoaryhulfomc 
acids to slight reduction (such as is required to convert an aromatic nitro compd into 
an azo- or azoxy-compd , as desenbed in Bnt 313.636, C A 24, 1227) and coupling 
with a coupling component Several examples are given 

Azo dyes. I G Farbenivd A G Fr 37,157, June 28, 1929 Addn to 677,491 
(C A 24, 3116) A ta dyes are prepd by coupling o hydroxydiazo compds with hy- 
droxyquinolone denvs and choosing the reaction components in such a manner that the 
product contains at least one sulfonic group Thus, 4-cbIoro-2-aminophenol-C-su!/omc 
acid is diazotized and coupled with 1 phenyl-4 hydroxy 2-{l)quino!one to give a dye 
which dyes Cr-mordanted wool a Bordeaux red shade Other examples are given 
Azo dyes. I G Farbenind A -G Fr. 37,203, July 10, 1929 Addn to 674.638 
(C A 24, 2892) Azo dyes are prepd in substance or on the fiber from condensation 
products of diaxo compds with primary amines which contain groups giving soly in 
water Thus the diazoamino compd of 2 5-dichIoro-l aminobenzene and 4 sulfo-2 
aminobenzoic acid is coupled with 2',5'-diniethoxyaniIide 2 hydroxynaphthalene-3 
carboxylic acid, the dye formed giving a yellowish brown shade Several examples 
art given 

Azo dyes. T G Farbenind A -G Fr 37,333, Aug 31, 1929 Addn to 645,771 
(C A 23, 2011) Azo dyes are prepd by couphng 2,3 hydroxynaphthoyl 2-ammo-3 
naphthol ethers with diazo compds. of ^-aminodiaryl ethers, the 2 and 5 positions of 
which, with respect to the NH* group, are substituted but which do not contain COOH, 
SO,H or mtne groups, e g , 3 methyl 6-cbloro-4-aminodiphenyl ether 

Metal compounds of azo dyes. Soc. anon pour Froc emu A Bale Ger 
518,016, Sept. 8. 1928 See Bnt 297,478 (C A 23, 2836) 

Azo dyes containing chromium. Fritz Straub and Hermann Schneider (to 
Soc. anon, pour 1 ind chun & Bile) U S 1,796.058. March 10 A diromablc 
dye such as that formed from diazotized 6-mtro-2 amino- l-phenoI-4 sulfotuc acid and 
B naphthol is treated with Cr hydroxide tn the presence of a water sol salt of hydro 
suuunc acta such as Na,S Vinous other examples are given Cl C A 24, 5164 
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Chromium compounds of azo dyes. I G Farbenind A -G Brit 338,595, Aug. 
22, 1929 Compds dyeing wool greenish yellow shades are formed by boiling a Cr 
salt with dyes such as those formed from 2-chloroamlinc (or 4-chloro-3-toluidme) 
and the mcthylpyrazolone from 2 amtno-2'-hydroxy-4-sutfo-3'-carboxy-5'-methyIdi- 
phen>! sulf one or similar components Cf C A 24, 174G 

Vat dyes. I G Farbenind A -G Brit 339,390, Sept 2S, 1929. An acylating 
agent is caused to react on a condensation product obtained by treating a 
bcnzanthronylamino) 4 or 5- or S-ommoanthraquinone or a substitution product halo- 
genated in the benzanthronc residue with an alkali condensing agent Products are 
obtained dyeing olne shades fast to Cl, and several examples are given. Among the 
ncvlating agents which may be used arc benzoyl chlonde and cinnamic aad chloride 
Vat dyes. British Dvestuffs Corp , Ltd . and Anthony J Hailwood Fr 
37,300, Aug 22 1929 Addn to 638,387 (C A 23, 2S0) The dye obtained bv the 
fusion of naphthalimide or acenaphthencquinonc with NaOH under conditions other 
than those indicated in the 1st eiample of Bnt 2G.GD0/13 is brought into a sol or 
colloidal form for use in the vat by treatment with an acid agent such as oleum or Cl- 
HSOi followed by a fresh pptn by diln 

Vat dyes. I G Farbenind A -G Fr 37,173. July 2, 1929 Addn. to 6G9.740 
(C A 24, 1990) The action of Br on dibenzanthrone or isodibenzanthrone or their 
denvs. for the production of d>cs is earned out in the presence of CIHSOj at temps 
below 60° 

Vat dyes. I G Farbenind A -G Fr 37.181. July 2, 1929 Addn to 674,639 
(C A 24, 2S91) Vat dyes are prepd by the reaction of a halogenated anthraqumone- 
aendone contg 3 or more halogen atoms with a halogenated aromatic amine The 
products obtained probably correspond with the formula 



in which X represents any halogen atoms and A is an aromatic nng examples are 
gnen 

Vat dyes. 1 G Farbenind AG Fr 37,309, Aug 6, 1929. Addn to 679,912 
(C. A 24, 3900) Vat dyes are prepd by condensing an a hydroxyanthracene with an 
a-compd of a 4 methyl 5-haIo-7-alkoxyisatin Thus, a a nth rot heated in PhCl 
with 4 methyl ,'><htoro-7-methoxyi satin gives 2 anthracene-4'-methyI 5'-chloro 7'- 
methoxy-2 ’-indole indigo which dyes fiber a greenish blue shade 

Vat dyes. 1 G Farbenind. A -G (Wilhelm Eckert and Otto Braunsdorf, in- 
ventors) Ger 517,195, June JS, 1923 See Bnt 3 J 3,837 <C. A 24, 1225). 

Vat dyes. I G Farbenind A -G (Hugo Wolff and Ernst Honold, inventors). 
Ger 517,442. Apr 30. 1929 Addn to 4S9.957 (C A 24, 2305) Vat dyes are ob- 
tained by treating polyanthraqumonvlaminobenzanthrone compds which have an 
anthrnqmnonylamino residue in the B;-l -position, with alkali and, optionally, treat- 
ing the resulting d>e with acid condensing agents Thus, di(l'-anthraquinonyl)-6-Bz- 
1-diammobenzanthrone (obtained from 6 Bs-l-dihalobenzanthrone and 1-aminoaothra- 
qmnone) is fused with NaOH and ale at 180-200® The resulting mass is heated with 
water, filtered and washed The dye so obtained colors vegetable fibers in ohve-brown 
shades^from a NaOH and hydrosulfite vat Further examples are given Cf. C. A. 

Vat dyes. I. G Farbenind A-G. (Georg R&sch, inventor) Ger. 518,017. 
Aug 9, 1929 Yellow to orange vat dyes are prepd by combining 2 mols of an a" 
ammoanthraqumone with 1 mol of naphthalene-2,6-dicarboxybc acid or its denvs 
not contg OH groups Suitably, the dichlonde of the acid is heated with the rz-ammo- 
anthraquinone in PhNOj Examples are given 
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Na! dyes. 1 G r*mwii A G (lltumch NrTtxhtimeT and WJJ** 1 ® 
Cchuudir mwntun) Gcr 518.230 July 20. 1929 The djxs described in Gcr 491.430 
U A 24, dot* ) are haiogenated The products are faster to Cl than the initial ajn 
and p\r modified dyeings Examples are pvcn , ___ , 

Violet v»t dyes. I G r*asBMNo A-G (Maximilian P Schmidt and Wilhelm 
Vugcbaucr inventors) Get SCC/TC Apr 30. 1927 Halopwylenetttracartwxyhc 
acids cwitjr nut more than 3 halogen atoms are condensed with o-diammea. An tx- 

' Blue-green eat dyes. Soc. amjn rotn t/nro aim A Blti Brit. 339.516. Dec. 
24 1929 2 Mcthv U>enra!i throne or e dcnv eontg a replaceable substituent in the Si- 

J position is vulfunied and crmvtflrd into products of improved properties by droolv- 
ing m H^Xi, and ddg the win thus formed continuously with water of with »q KiSO, 
so th"t ehi dve is pptd but impurities are retained in join . or purification may be 
e flci ,q oi reducing to the Icucu eoinpd srpg and oxidizing the latter if desired 

Blue rat uidinthrone dye. D A W FAtaKtATnE*. J Thomas and Scottish 
D us Lto lint 'i.WRUJ May 23 1929 2 Amirwanlhrahydroquinotie 9,10-duul 

func ester is oxidized by use of a cupnc salt such av the sulfate of chloride (suitably 
with addn of hiOll or 11C1) to avoid danger of ovrr -oxidation and produce a product 
which is presumably indanthrone 

Acid wool dyes. I G Faebevi-vd A -G (Rudolf Muller and Ernst Ifonold. in* 
sectors) GeT 518.229, Mar 18. 1928 The diazo cotnpds. from I atrunaaothraquin 
one- 2 sulfomc aads substituted in the 4 position with a xradily exchangeable atom or 
group or the residue of a base are treated with primary or secondary bases. Thus, 
the diaro coropd from 1 ammo-4 bromoanthraijurnone 2 -sulfonic acid may be treated 
with ThNIli while cooling in the presence of a little Cu The reaction proceeds With 
evolution of N Other examples are given also Cf C A 25, 214 

Actd wool dyes. Wtureu* Ec«*t (to General Aniline Works) V S 1,706,011, 
March 10 Dyes producing generally yellow or greenish yellow dyeings (according to 
the several examples described) on animal fibers or cellulose esters and ethers art pro- 
duced by causing a compel of the group consisting of Nil* alkyl — NH,, aralkyl— N Hi. 
aryl— Mli and a arylene (Nlfih (the aryl residues being substituted or not) to act 
upon a compd of the general form ula of a njphthahc anhydride wherein may be substi- 
tuted the sulfonic or the sulfamic acid group and a univalent substituent ta the pres 
ence of water at a temp of about S00* The us* of the Na denv of 4-sulf amino- 1 .S-naph 
thalic anhydride and o C«Hi(XH>)i and similar starting materials is described, and the 
same or similar dyes are obtained by transforming the reaction products of naph thalic an 
hydride or a dcnv thereof, with MJ», an aliphatic or aromatic amine into the stilfomc 
aads or sulfamic a ads. rvsp or by subjecting capbtbalic anhydnde or a denv. thereof 
to react with a sulfonic acid of an amine U S 1.799.012 describes the production of 
generally similar dyes by treating tutronaphthahe acid den vs. (such as mtx©-l,B-n»pli- 
thahnude contg H. alkyl, aralkyl or arvl on the N) in an aq solo with such reduang 
agents as simultaneously effect the entrance of a sulfonic acid group Such agents are, 
lor instance byposulfitc, bisulfite or the like. It is advantageous to add to the aq 
solo a water sol. org solvent, i e . ale. The reaction is generally earned out at boil 
ing temp , but it is also sufficient to heat the solo, to a somewhat lower temp It is 
also possible to use as parent materials such mtrosaphthalic acid den vs. as contain a 
sulfonic acid group In this case the introduction of a further sulfonic acid group is 
unnecessary and it is sufficient to reduce the aitro group Examples are given of the 
use as starting materials of A' methyl-4-rutronapbthahnude (or the corresponding 
ethybnude or phenybnude), 4 nitronaphthalmnde and A'-(p-sulfophenyl)-i-nitro-I.S 
naphthahmide. Cl C A 25, 1097 

Anthraquinone dyes. I G Farbeninp A.-G Bnt. 339/266, Sept. 3. 1929 
1 -Ammo-1 bromoanthxaquinone 2 sulfonic aad is caused to react with an aromatic 
amine contg a hydroxyl group, which is ethenfied by a polyhydnc ale., such as o- or 
p-aminopbenol glycol ether or p^unmophenol glycerol ether, suitably in the presence of 
Cu or a Cu salt and of NaiCOi The dyes dye wool clear blue or greenish blue shades 

Acytammoanthfaqinnone dyes. I G FaMsvtxb A -G Bnt. 339/267, Sept. 3. 
1929 Two mol proportions of o-anunoanthraquinoue or a substitution product arc con- 
densed with l mot proportion of a reactive denv of a capbthaJenedi carboxylic aad. a 
Aiphenylmethanedicaxboxybc acid, diphenyl p.p’-dicarbory lie aad or a halogen sub 
stitution product of such compels (with the exception of such dicarboxyltc aads as axe 
capable of forming internal anhydrides) Various examples axe given for the production 
°* dyes ginag yellow, orange and red shades. 

Dibenranthrone dyes. R_ S Eaihbs, R_ F Thomson. J Thomas and Scottish 
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D\es Lti> Bnt 359,521. May 31. 1929. Fcohc Kttrs of dilienzantlironc or halo- 
genatcd dibenranthrone arc treated with oxidizing agents (such as Nn,Cr>Ot. Kjf^Ot, 
KMnO*. Y|Oi or 11,0,) in the presence of an inory and of at least 4(1- strength. Var- 
ious details and examples are given 

Sulfurired djes. I. G I'MBENisa. A -G. Tr. 37,481, Oct. 2. 1929. Addn. to 
PM, 78* (C A 23, 3818) Sulfurired dvrs are prepd br heating halogen-itcd dmaph 
thylenc dioxide with S. with or without diluents of high b p . or melting these compds. 
with polvsutfules in the know n manner Examples are given of dyes from the tctrachlciro. 
pentnchloro, trtrabrotno and hcxachloro compds. Cl C vt 25, 10*X1 

Sulfuretted dres. 1 G Farermvo A -G Bnt. 35° .410. Oct. 10. 1928. Acid 
mordant djes probably of the thiaxine senes are obtained bv reaction of S In fuming 
11, SO, on a £ hi droxynaphthoquinonesulfoary hmuie (in which O. OH and the NRSOill 
iroup are in the 1. 2 and 4 positions, resp ) in which the aryl group (R) may eontatn 
further substituents with the exception of alt) lamiro croups. 1'xamples are given for 
the production of dvrs djemg wool from an acid bath reddish violet shades which turn 
preen when after-chromed, the dyes are suitable for printing wool or cotton by the 
chrome pnntmc process CJ C A 25, 2lX\V 

Pastes from insoluble mordant dyes. E. Ya VretmxA v a Russ, appl 22,88$. 
Sept 13. 1°27 Pastes are prepd from alirann bv mixmc the dry dve with 5-10% of a 
protective colloid, such as gum trogacanth. etc , and grinding the mixt in a colloid mill 
together with water 

Pasting sulfur dyes with resin soaps. I G rotnESixn. A -G (From Schweitzrr- 
llcnnig and Walter llappr. inventors! Ger 51S.198. June 10. 1928. 

Improving the solubility of dyts. AantVR R. MnniT and Joseph B Orscit (to 
Newport Chemical Carp ) U S 1,798.113. March 10 A dve such as direct fast 
yellow 5G is dissolved in water in the presence of a sol pyrophosphate salt such as Na 
pyrophosphate, which serves as a solubilizing agent 

Fuehsin. C. N. Ionatyev and I. I. Vasts. Russ, appl 50.99S, July 11, 192^ 
Fuchsia is prvpd by heatmp above 100* in the presence of air a rant of aniline, e 
and p-toluidine and activated carbon without the addn of any kind of oxidizer. The 
fuehsin is extil from the melt by any of the known methods. 

Parafuchsln. S. N. lev \tybv and 1. 1. Vasin. Russ, appl 59.307, Nov. 29. 1929 
Parafuchsm is prepd by heatmp a mixt. of 0t-H|NCtHi\CHi. aniline and its salt, iron 
chloride and activated wood charcoal In the presence of air The dye formed Is extd 
from the melt, which is first freed from the excess of aniline by the usual method*. 
The extn. can be earned out. t. g , first with acidified water and then with orp sol- 
vents. 

Bisulfite compound of allnrin blue. A A. Raxvxievev. Russ. appl. 49.482, June 
19, 1929 A mixt. of alirann blue paste or the dry dve with a soln. of alkali Is super 
Kitd. with sulfiirous pas under agitation and let stand under ordinary or superatmrw- 
phenc pressure at ordinary or elevated temp until a sample is completely sol In water 
The product is then isolated bv ordmarv methods. 

An thin throne derivatives. I G Fakbkxind. A.-C. (Max A Kunr, Karl Kflbcrlc 
and Erich llert hold, inventors). Ger. 518.231, Aug. 10. 1928. New compds, useful as 
rot dyts or lalcrmofi iter are prepd from di- or polv-ammoanthan thrones by substitut- 
ing a radicle for II in one or more of the NIE groups. Examples are given describing 
the reaction of duminoanthanthrone with PhCOCl. 1-chloroanthraquinonc and 1- 
arainnanthraquinone-2~cirbox\l]c acid chloride. Cf. C A. 25, 802. 

Condensation products from benroin. Soc. avon. rov* l“ivo. ami, X JtXxx 
Ger SE.ilS, July 20. 19-5-. Tr. 37.391, Sept 5. 1929 New compds. are prepd. b\ 
treatinp bemom with aromatic sulfonic or carboxylic acids in the presence of a condens- 
ing agent, t g. HjSO*. oleum, or IlSOiCl Thus, a soln. ef Na benrenesutfonate in 
H»SO« may be stined with benzoin at 80-90* until a sample gives a clear sain. In water. 
Alternatively, rants, of benroin and aromatic compds. may be treated with reagents 
having both a sutfonating and condensing action. Thus, C lt H, and benroin mav be 
fused together and the cooled melt Introduced into H,SO, and HSOjCl at 80*. Other 
examples are given also. The products are useful as assistants in Hie ni»«', ef hkts 
d \t fvslts and in dyeing with ice cedars and vat dves. 

Dye Intermediates. I. G. Farbextvtx. A.-G. Bnt. SS$,7tVl, Dec. 18, 1929. 2- 
Aroylbenran thrones are made br treating benraathrones contg the group — CH(R)CN 
bn which R represents aryl) in the 2 position, described in Bnt S19.5'« (C A. 24 *Yii3) 
with oxidizing agents such as KMnO. or NazCnOr in the presence of org diluent! such 
ns glacial HO \c or acetone Several examples are piven 

Dye intermediates. 1 . G Tareevivd. A -G. (Walter Mieg. Berthold Stein and 
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«lB> I Tallinn nn.ntotJ Co 5IB.213. M» 3. 1«? »» <”■*«* 

arc pn i>d l>\ treating aminoantfiraqumones or their denvs w substitution product* 
with ale alkali hydroxide solns nt a trmp below 190’ while fading air tato the 
twin mist The products are strongly colored and are sol id *IjSO«. but they »re pot 
useful as eat dyes I samples are given . ... 

Gray dyeings on fur*, ham and feathers. 1 G FABnnvttt) A -G Bnt 339.444, 
Nov 7 1928 The material (with or without mordanting) is treated with a sow com* 
a smtahle oxidizing agent such as 11,0, end a 4 ammo-.V alkj* <w A aralfcyldrphenyl- 
aminc or a 4‘ halo- or 4' alkyl deny Venous example* and detail* of procedure are 

61 Color takes. U iliielm COEixctv Ger 515,081, Jan £5, 1028 Color lakes are 
produced by pptg basic dyes by sulfite-celtulase lye tuttiE agent*, emulsions, fat* 
and waxes may be added Thus methyl violet is treated with the lye AI(UtI)« 
may be added to form a printing paste Addn of a colloid <r t , bentonite) and wut or 
oil renders the lake suitable for use as a marbled pa per -coinring agent. 

Dyeing textile materials. Pieter Mijrr (to Two-Tone Corp > ”• S l,7WUi 

March 10 Vanous detail* of app and procedure are described for coloring webs of 
permeable iabnc by forming 2 color cloud* while »epg the heavy particle* or drop* 
from the lighter particle* ami exposing one face of the fabnf 1° one of the cloud* and 
the other face to the other cloud Cf C A 24, 3383-4 

Dyeing piece goods and yarn* with r*t dye*. ! C FarbevlvdA -G. (Gerhard 
PoeUsch and Hermann Jagcr, inventors) Ger 518,107, Fib 3. 1928 flettrr pene- 
tration is obtained by slop padding the material* with the up vat ted dye paste with the 
addn of on agent promoting running or bleeding, and then treating the material* a* 
usual with an alk hyponiUite sola Suitable agents for promoting running are emul- 
sions of oils and fat* or their free acids or water *o! denv* > * £ . Turkey red oil or 
cellulose den vs forming neutral or alk aq eollotdal roltu . e g . *n alkali salt of catboxy- 
methyl cellulose The method ts intended particularly for tightly beaten cotton or 
linen fabrecs or strongly twisted or tnercerued yarns Examples are given 

Dyemg fulled goods. V V Kuvtcnwsim and N V Vcsokxov Russ, appl- 
41,382, Feb 22. 1220 Fulled goods are steamed, known dye solus are added by the 
usual methods and the goods are again steamed 

Dyeing aeetyl cellulose. Woepcano Jaecx and Josbfti Damc (to Soc. anon, pout 
F ind ehim & BJlc) U S 1,790,023. March 10 AcetyireDulose is treated with a 
colloidal prepn from ao intermixture of insol aminoatn dye* having an affinity for 
acetylcellulose, with waste sulfite liquor, which serves as 1* dispersing agent U. S 
1,796 029 relates to the similar use of ammoanthraqumone* with waste sulfite liquor 
Dyeing cellulose esters Bamsn Celanese, Dtp B^t- 339,429. Oct. 26, 1928 
In dyeing labncs, such a* those comprising cellulose acetafe, formate, propionate or 
butyrate on machines of the winch type, formation of crra*es n avoided by partially 
saponifying the ester before dyeing, and delustenng may l»e simultaneously effected 
Vanous details of procedure and reagents used are given 

Dyeing fur, hair and feathers. I G Parbevixp A -C (Karl Marx and Karl 
Bittner, inventors) Ger 518199. Dec II. 1928- The mordanted or unmordanted 
materials are treated with an oxidizing agent and a base (or its salt) of the formula 
KJ?,NC,H*NRiCff,CH,N(alkyl)i. where R, i* H or an alkyl jroup and R, and R, 
are II or alkyl or aryl groups Nuclear substitution products of such bases may also 
be used Thus. Cu- or Fe mordanted fur may be treated with an aq hath contg HiO, 
and 4-ammo- 1 (ci>-diethylaminoethy!am]ao)beazenr. brown shades being obtained 
Other examples are given also Cf C A . 25, 2007 

Punting with vat dyes. I G FAEBEVrsn A -G Fr 37,183, July 3, 1929 See 
Bnt- 314,901 (C A 24, 1522) 

Printing' with vat dyes. I G Farbekivp A -G Fr. 37.282. July 4, 1929 Addn 
to 642.991 (C A 23, 1514) Merchandise i* printed with a Vat dye mixed with thicken- 
ing agents other than cellulose esters or ethers capable of easy pptn , and the mer- 
chandise is treated with a reducing agent and an alkali Examples are given of the use of 
carrageen moss 

Printing fabrics. I G Famevivd A.-G (Ludwig hochner, inventor) Get 
516,088, Sept 12, 1928 Addn to Ger 513 526 <C A 2S, 3006) In producing poly 
chromatic effects by ester salts of vat dyes by the method of 513,526, A-naphthol and 
other coupling compds are used tostead of 2 3 hydroxynaphthoic and arylides Thus, 
fabric is soaked in a lye contg g naphthot, Turkey ted oil add NaOH For red print- 
ing, the dried fabric is treated with a paste contg diaxotued MnUoamhne, water, starch 
and AeONa Further examples are given 
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Printing wool. I. G Farbenind A -G. Fr. 37,474, Sept 30, 1929 Addn to 
662,205 (C A 24, 510) Illumination effects are obtained by printing wool, colored 
with n dye capable of bong direharged, with discharge agents contg estcnfied salt** 
of leuco compds of vat dyes, then treating the merchandise after steaming with a soln 
of a persulfate contg a free acid Cl C A 25, 1102 

Piece-dyeing machine. Siemens Scituckertivkrke A -G (Georg Schlenk, in- 
\ entor) Ger 615,926, June 10, 1929 Addn to 459,546 

Apparatus for washing, dyeing or other treatments of articles with liquids. Ken- 
neth C Anderson U S 1.796,312. March 17 Structural features of an app. 
suitable for treating fabrics or other materials 

Treating textiles. Camille Dreyfus Fr 37.3S2, Aug 31, 1929 Addn to 
G79.429 (C A 24, 3911) A limited amt of a sapong agent in other than paste form is 
applied to textile materials of or contg cellulose esters and rapidly dried 

Cleaning textiles, etc. Louis A II Lantelme Fr 695,131, May 6, 1930 A 
colloidal product such ns starch, paste, bone glue or skin glue is used in the cleaning, 
washing, bleaching, dyeing or charging of textiles or threads of all kinds 

Waterproofing textile materials. Fritz Fucns Austrian 121,364, Sept 15, 1930. 
Addn to 109 167 (C A 22, 4836) The materials are impregnated with a soln of 
degradation products of vulcanized rubber in a high boiling solvent, e g , pitch, asphalt 
or bitumen, with or without a drying oil The prepn of the soln may be interrupted 
before soln is complete the undissolved portion acting as a filler 

Treating textile materials for mercerization Emil Grimder U S 1,796,598, 
March 17 Woven material is subjected to the action of n shrinking liquid such as mer- 
cerizing soln and is afterward subjected to a senes of alternate cooling and transverse 
stretching treatments 

Bleaching and mercerizing machines. Allcemeine ElektrizitXts Ges Ger 
616,613, Aug 14, 1028 Details of regulating 

Bleaching bast fibers. I G Farbenind A -G Bnt 339,550, March 16, 1929 
Bast fibers, either as crude fiber ot in yarn or finished goods, are bleached by successive 
use of baths compnsing (1) peroxide, (2) acid Cl soln , (3) NajCO» soln , (4) alk or 
neutral Cl soln and (5) peroxide Various details are described. 

Bucking process for vegetable fibrous materials. Gustav Ullmann Austrian 
121,528, Oct. 15, 1930 See U. S 1,787,880 (C. A 25, 828). 

Bucking linen, etc. Werner Erb Ger 615,675, May 10, 1927. Vegetable 
fibers are bucked in a mechanically stirred bleaching bath at 60-70* 

Preparing vegetable textile fibers for spinning. Joseph Viallbt (to N T. Artifi- 
cial Wool Co , Ltd ) U. S 1,795,414, March 10 Cleaned waste vegetable fibrous 
material such as waste jute fabric is treated with a soln which promotes fermentation 
such as a dil soln of MgSOi, KNO, and K phosphate and heated to 30* with a softening 
agent such as olein, and after the fermentation has sufficiently proceeded the material ts 
unravelled and boiled with a dil alkali soln 

Textile fiber from materials such as ramie, flax, hemp, sisel and bamboo, DiN- 
siiaw R Nanji (one-half to Duncan M. Stewart) U S 1,796,718, March 17. The 
material is heated with a 0 1-0 5% (NH,),SO ( soln at a temp corresponding to a vapor 
pressure of 1-2 atm for 60-20 min and then subjected to pressure to remove slimy mat- 
ter; subsequently the fiber is washed, dried and obtained from the straw by an ordinary 
scutching or similar process U S 1,796,719 describes a process for the manuf of tex- 
tile yams consisting in resolving natural bast fibers such as those of plants of the genus 
Eoehmerta embodying ultimate filaments of a length of at least 2 5 in into such ulti- 
mate fibers, blending the latter with synthetically produced fibers such as any variety 
of ravon and then spinning the blend Cf C A 24, 1750 

Fiber and yarn from unretted flax. Henry C Watson and Martin Waddell 
(to Watson-Waddell Ltd ) US 1,795,528, March 10 After breaking, scutching 
and twisting the fibers into a rove, the rove is wound onto an open reel in the roving 
frame, retted while on the reel, washed and spun U S 1,795,529 and U S 1,795,530 
also relate to app for treating flax. 

Dressing yams. Edouard Pinbl Ger. 518,195, Nov. 27, 1926 Yams of cot- 
ton, wool, etc , are treated with a soln of carob bean gum, which may contain a soften- 
ing agent such as glycerol, and then with a soln of starch or other size 

Singeing fabrics. W. Osthoff Brit. 339,281, Aug 28, 1929 A rich excess of 
O is supplied with the primary air or O to a gas or vapor burner and singeing is effected 
by the highly heated O thus obtained. App. is described. Cf C. A. 24, 511 

Delustering fibers of fabrics of regenerated cellulose. I. G. Farbenind A -G. 
(Walther Schieber. Hugo Pfannensttel and Herbert Mahn inventors). Ger. 518 194,’ 
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Aug 22, 1022 Phe materials are treated with a solo, of a cellulose ester or ether in 
conjunction with a non solvent for the ester or ether, with the result that » ciotreSy 
film is produced on the materials when (hey are dried Tims, regenerated cellnUwe 
yarn may be treated with a Q 2% soln of bciuylcUiytcelluIosc in equal parts of WeOil 
and C,H. to which 10% of water has been added Atlcrtiativrly, the yam may be 
impregnated with a simple *oln of the cellulose deriv , and the non solvent applied 
Liter i t by sUaming 

Carbonizing cellivloslc Chef* in exited goods. It Dreyvus. Brit. 339,300, Aug. 
2 1929 Mucd fabrics contg cclluiosic fibers such as cotton together with other ma- 
terials such as cellulose den vs . wool and silk are heated in inorg acid of acid salt solus 
sufficiently ditd to have no deleterious effect on the non-cellukwie materials, to ren- 
der the cellulose fibers removable without drying in the presence of a carbonizing reagent. 
Ornamental effects may be produced by use of colored or other rcscnes. and deluster- 
ing of cellulose acetate may be prevented by avoiding undue beating or by using suit- 
able protective n agents 

Filling and weighting fabrics of eellolosic materials. R W R Mackenzie, E II. 
Robinson V LlM'Okn and M Tear Bnt 338.051, Sept. 23. 1029 Materials such 
as cotton or linen ore loaded and filled "in an invisible way” with mineral loading agents 
such as clay talc or barite (alone or together with unwoven cotton, wood fiber, paper 
or paper pulp) by rendering them sticky by treatment with a plasticizing agent such as 
H«SO«. caustic alkali CSi. cuprammomura sola, or the like, applying the filling before, 
during or after the plasticizing treatment, and subsequently subjecting the mat-rial to 
a setting bath The properties of the material arc stated to be improved in vinous 
respects 

Artificial silk, etc. I G FaRBSVrKD A -G Bnt 339.0S9. Nov 14. 1028 Arti- 
ficial threads, hairs, bands, etc., are made by dissolving natural silk waste in IfiPQn 
coagulating the viscous soln thus formed by use of an alkali metal salt soln (suitably 
a NaCl soln, contg also Nil* formate) and stretching the coagulated material to the 
desired form V'anous details of the process are described 

Artificial sdk, etc. II Daevrua. Bnt. 333,939. May 31, 1929. Filaments, 
threads, ribbons, films, etc., of cellulose or its den vs such as nitrocellulose are sub- 
jected to the oction ol sulfonic acids contg at least CC atoms (such as benzenesul- 
foruc acid) of a concn of at least 20% (preferably 30-50%) for the purpose of improv- 
ing the strength and elasticity and modifying the luster of the material The process 
is particularly suitable for the treatment of viscose products made from alkali cellulose 
unripened or ripened for only a short time After treatment the sulfonic adds are 
preferably removed by washing with water alone or with water contg an alkali or base 
As a substitute for or addn to the sulfonic acids, acids such as melhylphosphinic acid 
or mtrophenylphosphuuc acid may be used, and benzylsulfomc acid, phenolsulfonic 
and-disulfonlc adds and naphthalene- and naphtholsulfomc acids may be used. Va- 
rious details and modifications of procedure are described 

Dull finish viscose silk. Be wo Boriykowsk (to Swiss Borvisk Co). U. S 
1,796,744, March 17 The viscose silk, while still contg S, is treated directly with a 
bleaching agent such as a very dil Cl sola which will not remove the S. 

Treating rsw sdk. I G. Farbenind A.-G. (Robert Gncssbach and Otto Am- 
bros, inventors) Ger 513,373, Jan 22, 1928 Raw silk is scoured by treatment with 
a sola contg an activated protease, eg, papain activated with a trace of HCff Ex- 
amples are given. 

Impregnating jute bags or other fabric*. L. D'Aktai, Bnt 338,538, Oct. 19. 
1928 An impregnating material is prepd by oxidizing a vegetable drying oil (such 
as linseed oil or sunflower oil) or a mixt of such oils by treating at temps, of 180-200° 
or higher with acid sludge from oil refining Various details of treatment are described 
and mention also is made of the use of castor oil and substances contg the SO, radical 

Apparatus lor carbonizing woollen fabrics In open width. Ernst Gsssner A.-G 
Ger 618,310, May 6, 1923. 

Gas-cell fabric for aircraft lighter than air. Arthur D Ccvoongs (to Goodyear 
Ttre & Rubber Co ) US 1,797,189. March 17 A textile material is impregnated 
with waterproofing material such M A1 acetate, oleate or stearate and provided with 
a coating of an agglutmant such as glue or gelatin and with a p’y of material, such as 
goldbeater's skin or "cellophane.'' which Is highly impermeable to inflating vases over 
the agglutmant. 


Nitrocellulose and hnoxyn nurture suitable for coating fabrics, etc. Victor 
Schou (one-half to Atlas Ago Cbemiscbe Fabrk AG) U, S 1,793 219 March 10 
Linseed oil la oxidized and polymerized w the presence of a Pb corapd catalyst such as 
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1*1,0 or 1*1» llnolcntr unit kneaded. llir kneaded oil li dUsolvrd In ah*. with ti«e of brat 
fliul |>rrt*iirr, nml the mulling »oln I* mixed with nitrocrltulme Cf, C, A. 23, 2.1111. 

Mothproofing fabrlea. Inn 1.ARYRX Coar. Ocr. Mfi.WJ, Nov. 11, 1P2H, See 
Itflt. .101,121 (C A 23,4(W,). 

Mothproofing wars*. 1 O l'ARtirNiun A.*0 (Wilhelm l.omme1 nml llrtmch 
Mflnrrl, tnvrntur*) C.cr 6IIMWI, Tun 1, IIMO The ware* are rendered mothproof 
by treatment with Br antt*. *. t . Sr(NOj)i 


S6— PAINTS, VARNISHES AND RESINS 


Aluminum powder for paint*. Jlrlt l*ng. Standard* A«*oc , Specification No. 388, 
A op (Aug , HMD) Specification* K. I. B. 

Meaxurement of color tone. W vam WPi-LKN ScttnLTKN. FatbrnJ.tt *3, 1K21-A 
(lint)) -Altrr a brief dl*cm*hm of the Ottwahl and the Itaumami-I*rn«c ayatetn* of 
color designation. the author recommend* the step jihotomrtrr It should l>e Useful 
In •tnmtndlilng tinting pigment* O O Svvari. 

Ltimlnetcence analyst*. If. f.«imlne*ce nee of white painter*’ color* *n<! the em- 
ployment of lumlneaeente analysis for Investigation! of Minting!. Harm UrtUrri. and 
AMU* Kutminioo 57, tMt(ltni) cf t A 24. WO The work wa* 

undertaken limn the point of investigation of painting* to del their origin M(«t 
7n f) white* showed nuinry yellow, one only allow in* brown rhl* wa* ao strong In 
even min quantities that quant e*t* were Impossible I'bCO, almweil n butt color 
nml could be Idriillhrd In mlxt* with lUSOi 'I Kh allowed <latk violet ami mlxt* 
with /n(J allowed rendition* up to the ZnO yellow In cmn color* the vehicle hail 
tittle Influence on the luminesce nee Hie presence of 7nO could lw e*tal>IUhed with 
certainty, but I’bCO, not *o aurclv. partially on account of the variety of reaction* 
|> 0 **lhle alter exposure to air for Ion* period* It varle* greatly a* the painting* yellow 
with are Out-on M. Iivan* 

ftlMeuttles In paint and varnlth manufacture. Horn rt IIOR*ruNiiiNiu*«. /dree 
u. Jack lOJt, 13.4 —Many dlft«*dllr* attrlhutcd to faulty material arc often due to 
Improper formulation or to cnrele«*nr** A careful »tudv by producer and user will 
eliminate inl«nndrr*tandltig* and uncover cconmnlr* Suite apccllic example* are 
given O O Sward 

I'rpparatlon and Investigation of titanium while. I’ a tit. Arkhna *v anu Kurt 
111 i*«. 7.. on orf alltfnt ('hem, 106, 2'i7-tsl{ll>.11) — A completely IV free inetntltanlc 
acid can be obtained from a 1 1 aulfulc aoln contg IV by repn a* ‘1 1 K oxalate followed 
by hydrolysis of the mixed oxal.tr. ’I Id* take* place at 13.4*, the yield ileprndlnc 
Upon the (Idn Or t hoi 1 1 ante acid can Iv «cpd quantitatively lu the cold at a j>n of 4. 
At thf* #cM coticu I rhti, remain* In aoln Hv rr*oln of orthotitanlc acid In if,SO, 
and hydrolytic wjm of mclntltanlc acid at 1>4*, a completely IV free high grade paint 
pigment 1* old allied The brilliancy of tld* IV free IIO, I* comparable with that of 
other white pigment*, while It* covering power 1* not approached by any other. The 
Influence of the ratio 1I(V/|I«M>| UJ*on covering power wa* atndird. J'igmrDl* which 
were obtained by ppln of the inetatltanlc acid upon a UabO, suspension were superior 
In covering powir to the corresponding nirch lulxt. of HO, and llaSO, The l>e*t 
covering power wa* obtained when fbe haSOi ami mefafifanie aciif were *fmuf(anro«*fv 
nptd In the exin. of 11 from Ummltc with II.SO,, 11 hr* ’ treatment with a Wl',J acid 
i* aulhclrut. ’( Id* produce* a basic aulfulc metatlioulc acid mlxt. contg IV. ltrmoval 
of lc by treatment wilb achl* lead* to too great a h»s* of II II Sronat 

Stamlolt. K. I'nirwtt Yerjktonbh 3, No, to, 12 Jt(IP30); Chimb fV fmfiufris 

23, 418(11' II).— - Prolonged beating of linseed oil (ami others) at 2.M) 300* produce* 
an bif/rasr In the vl«c*«lly and the acidity, which occur* more rapidly the higher the 
Jfino. The eflect of temp wa* atudlcd on 10 Vg, aatnple* In Al kettle* at SMI*, «Sii* 
pill . C1W and SCO*. 1 he viscosity Increase* a* an exponential function of the time of 
heating 1 he acidity Increase* fairly rapidly al Aral (l*t hr.), and then approx. Ilnearty. 
It l« prcfernhlc not to heal above 300 \ a* the Increase in acidity l* too rapid nml l*c« 
come* too great In the very highly thickened oil* A. i'Ai'tNrAl'-CotmiKK 

Colophony Invatniahaa and oil paint*. H. Sen war i. i\nh u, lack 1031. 123-4 — . 
The low price and many use* of ei.hqd.ony make It a very Important raw material. 
Tbe principle* or It* uses in glo** oil*, rubbing \nrnWhr*. tune oil »n»r varnishes ami 
r*ter rmn arc briefly outlined q q Award 
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K«uci gum «t nitroeeauloM lacquer* J. SftluUMr •* k»wl tom to UM«e* 
col rent* T VIVARU t> hr*OtJ**W fins /talond J Mi T<ch 12, Cj~ 03()D30;.— 
Kiwn ii «d m <|) anvil to which may be added AmO 'if or (and) Cm»; (2> jx-tfoicuOT 
distil! tti u«i! m mat* with other solvent*, (3) Cclloxolve AmOJ! I* also as^o 
with these All tbev an- compatible with pyroi yJio This tens (*• frrslise 

sin mm* Uun with these in pyroxylin Uctjum P r> 

PnaUciE-i-ik JOSEPH Roseau Am Ini .(faker 8, No a, 21-3; M V. 

-il-fi, 4! 43, No 10,27.20,4! No 11.27,20,41. No 12, 27, 20 (1030); O, No 1.25. 
J7(1W1) EJ.C. 

TiOi (5mm) 18 Separation ami sire distribution o( jjtlcrmeoplc particles 
iU.ou.Pfti i Use of vulcanized rubber waste ft* a ruing agent in bronie printing (Htrsj 
30. Rubber conversion product {for use in varnishes or hcrjuersj (U 5 pat. 1,797,1 68) 
30. Drying apparatus lor pigment* (Gee pit 618J70) 1, Durifying pitch, etc 
(lint pit 339,470) 22, 

Jacobi Wr*NP* Die FxbriVatlon eon Wachriuch, ammkanischent Lederluch, 
Wachstafftt, Malct und Zeichenlcinwand. Teertuch, umrebrennlichen Crwrbeo, 
Lcnolturo, LmoleumeKMiund Kunstlfdef Lei prig A Jfartleben'* Voting 182 pp 
\t 4 DO. bound M 660 

Green paint X’ N Sntrcutont Ru»* appl 72,7GO, June 4. 1030 Dchjdrated 
CuSO. is added with agilttian, to * mm of white lead and litharge ground in linseed 
oil after heating and retooling The mas* is then passed through a color mill, and water 
i* added The product is taken up In ground white lead and a soln of rosin ) n gasoline 
Rusbreslsliag paint. Cam. Nittivc m (to Comitl-Roxtschutx ft rarbstolf G in 
b 11) US I 791 9C2, March 10 A paint suitable (or u« on Iron, wood or other 
surfaces is formed of a vehicle such as varnish and ft pigment comprising finely ground 
coal *!ag about 83 and finely ground "rh-ctro- positive Z«‘‘ ohoot 20 

Aatitorrosiee and antdoulmic oaints, N J Sitietos. Tlrlt 339,128, Dec 17, 1929 
Taints arc formed contg over 27% by wt ol Jig oxide, with \ch tcies such as MeOH, 
thtllac, turpentine linseed oil and japan and pigment* tuch a* ZnO, Indian red or other 
Te ctule pigments or red lead or other TU cemipd* 

Masking paste for use In aign p* failing, etc. Atsrar E VaPcrrv U S 1,795.455, 
March 10 A pigment such ns yellow ocher i» mired with nti emulsion formed of honey 
10 erapd mill S swl glyrerol 0 parts and a small proportion of "sulfurtfert potassium ” 
Oil color* (or printing, etc. Fis*a Hi nu.ivs' I resxm- Ger 618,322, Pept 11, 
1929 A strongly blown linseed oil h using an acetyl no of at least 100 is used a* the 
i elude 

Jroti oxide pigment* 1 G Farbcviiu A C (Brrnhard'WOrrsehmiU ond Anne* 
mane Reuther inventors) Gee 515 563, Dec 6, IKS A F«(0U)>-cxm(g ppt i* 
oxidized by O gas in presence of water or #C[ ta\X xolns at temns above U>1* and with 
raised pressure Thus. Fe(Off)« is pptrl from ft TeSO, aoln by NaOff and the ppt 
oxldixed m an autoclave at HKh-200* and 10 atm to give a bright red pigment Further 
examples are given 

I*e«d pigment*. Swiss In-vettions Syndicate, Ftp , and A V Is com Hot 
919,357. Sept 7, 1929 A pigment consisting of « fine dispersion of I'll in Fb oxide l* 
prepil by melting an alloy rich In Tb {suitably an alloy contg Pb K5, Sb 11 and Sn 2%) 
m s thin layer in an air tight furnace in the presence of Co resin ate (suitably 0 5% the 
quantity of the alloy), maintaining the temp just above the m p of the alloy, and 
creating ft XAcoiwi in the furnace so that streams ol air are drawn into the furnace to 
oxidize the Tb of the alloy A temp of 2?«0-310* Is suitable with the specified alloy 
Ultramarine. V T Osxurwitrt and M. P. Resit Russ opp! 69,074, Dec 5, 
>929 The black caustic obtained from spent sulfite liquor Is evepa to ilrynesx, disinte- 
grated, mixed with sulfur, kaolin and silica, calcined In crucibles or muffle furnaces 
and then worked over by usual methods 

Composition lor colored pencils. V M Rodionov end 1 M Fedorov Rum 
»P pl 47,402. Way 17, 1929 Graphite, talcum, etc , are added to the mass obtained *« 
the pttprt ol methyl Violet by OXidatwm of PhNMct The mass is then worked an by 
the usual method* after the sddn of m gum such a* gum tragacanth 

Drjingoil products. J Scueibbr Brit 338033, May 21, 1D29 Products hav- 
mg propertie* generally similar to tiw*c ot wood oil are obtained by heating cols of the 
Unseen soy bean and fith oil clatses to 290* or somewhat higher with small quantities 
of catalyst* such as H s SO^ SbCU, AbO*. ItgO, I bromide, Te, N J, Z« or Sn The cone- 
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^h»«i11iir faUx acid* max l>c stmll tt1\ treated ami the product* thu* formed then c«tcri 
tint with glxcol nr glxmol or a tnlxt of these 

Griers for paints, varnishes, etc. I O r«ws>M' A-G (Cranr Told, Inventor' 
Ocr AKOPI. tht 20.1107. See Hrit 911,710 (C A 24, 

Coloring nitrocellulose lacquers ami plastic*. 1 O 1‘xitm vino A -CL Grr 
MS.m'i.Spt *-» HOI Aihtn U».M.\0A7(C A 25, IMOlnml MW 919 U" .1 S', 2011) 
1 lie 0\r* specified lit 0 «<t MMV«7 ami M0.9tr> are ti-eil in conjunction with ihnltuxli 
phettxltiulw* Oirrn color* fast to light an* six oht third 

Protective coating on iron, wood or other material*. W’aitik lUf* R 8 
1.7VA71U, March 10 I'nitrrtloti front the atm I* effected l*v applxiuc at ordlttarx 
temp . a mlxt of cmlnr oil anil 5 lltft metal oxide* inch a* those o! l*l» Mm. Co or 
/» w ith an uihln of solvents consisting of easily ilr) lug oil* «ucli a* turpentine or n iphthu 
followed hv healing ami ‘hunting in" the coating t<v a *iut tt’le hot air M t«t AlT 
la deaonlxd 

Protective coating* on metal pipe*, etc. lit Hint* A -G Grit 9.1',PNJ, March 0, 
HOI "The material to l»e civited t* ptrllmtiianlx heated to the in n of a fusible Inter 
mediate artificial renin «mh a* one formed from phenol or urea ami formaldehyde and 
-mb a material la applied (without a solvent) in oulxmdent form (either aa a dual or 
in auajwuaion in water or other non solvent liquid or hv rubbing on aa a *ohd tilocl) 
During liinlenlng the coated ant face max t«e t mteal with a aolxrnt or solvent vajx'r 
unit tdUr* al<o mav l*e added 

Reducing the viscosity of nitrocellulose solutions. \V« C Wit won (to John S 
si okra) It S l,7\*"»|s March In A phenolic condensation praxhiet conig an ae 
ti\e niethxletie compd *mh aa (CH,),\\ l* addeit to a nitrocellulose luxpter to lower 
lt« tlacoaltV 

Crtlulose-covrreil wire game. Kaur A Co A G (Adolf Guilt r. Inventor) 
Ger M9 Ml, June k"\ ll».\ 1 he guurc ia dipi'ed alternateh Into a n lluloae eater *oln 

and a we tlix acting swelling agent The product max W coated with a thin layer of 
dil nitrocellulose In the example, a wide mi died wire gaure ia dippid Into acvtxl 
cellulose 1 twiner and, when ilrv, into aq ah* aa swelling agent The operation* are 
repeated until the reunited thtdnm la attained C«ll* or l hOll mav l*e naed ln*trad 
of aq ale 1 he fuddled product mav t< rendered weather proof hv n coating of 2-9% 
trioieavl phosphate 

Linoleum. K Cuvctos (to Armatrong Cork Civ), licit. ihV«,lHh\ Oct. IS. toil's 
The oxldirablc eomponeuta of a linoleum cement conlf a siccative oil are hrat subatatt- 
tiallj* complete)!* nxidhed (aiiltaMy a* de*crll*cil In Hrlt 9W.',rt.Vl, <1. 2J, 4M7) and 

a coagulant ia added to the cement (almut lft. of ItiROi l*elng preferred as coagulant), 
and the material ia mixed with suitable tillers. Numerous <h talla of compn*. and pro- 
cedure are drsciilwd Hrlt JUM'TS specific* the u<e of a "delayed action" coagulant 
•itch as dehydrated hoik acid In the form of mctaKuic or pvroK'tic acid or hotlc anhy- 
dride, or urea 

Resins from ccllulosle material, UcnruNO-0t mtn i Zavou Mo*kov*x too Tt.kii- 
mkvux /tmutxot 1'Miut'iamrvMUTi "rrxurniarwop** Hu**, appl NM'-M, Oct. 
IS. I P2P Runtloxvcr husk* are lira teal under pressure with water or an aq *oln of 
alkali followed hv h> droit sU with mineral acida ami extll hv the tiaiul method*. 

Artificial resin compositions for lacquers, etc. I G 1'xiuirMvp A-0. Urlt. 
1x1*1,971, JVpt 9. IP2P llumogritrou* pnxlucta are prvpd. h\ mixing, lu «oln or other- 
wise, a pol) turrlratlon pnxluct id a xlml c«tcr such as |h<U\1ii\ 1 chloride with the con- 
densation pnalnct of a phenol derlv and nldehvde (*mh aa the pnnluct from anlaole 
and ClfiO) «>r the like An example |a gixett for making a tacxpicr with C*ffi as solvent 
Molding synthetic resins, A V Krurs. Utlt 9vtS.PIS.Attg 2*t. IP.'*) Decora, 
tlxe articles me made front sx nthetic rv'lna h\ placing lace or other f-xhno (without pro- 
hmlnarv impregnation) t«e tween a cawrring sheet and l-acklng of Initial condensation 
I roiUict and heating the materials under pressure Cf C. A 25, P10 

Synthetic resins such as urea-fomiaUtehyde resins. I. o rAtrarstvix A.-O, 
Urlt MS.tU7,Jutv2V. 1P2P Condensation of reacting materials x lu ha* urea or thiourea 
and CH.O for ol'tnlnment of non iullammahle prixluct* la effected lit the presence of 
wg solxcnts formed at least nxalnlv of haloaryl suhatltutwl aliphatic ales, such as mono, 
and di hromohensxl ale*, and chloralx-uixl ale* , ami preferably In the presence of an 
acid reacting substance such a* oxalic acid or HO\c (the reaction being acxeleratwl 
h\ heating) Nnmetx'u* example* with details id procedure ate glx-en. for priHluclng 
pnalnct * suitable for making Ucijuer*. molded articles, etc 

Synthetic resins. J. M, Wm*. Hilt Jk'W.SlA, Jul>* 10, IVlxmcrlcatlon of 

comnari'fic, indene and their homology i* cifectwl by using as the polx meriting agent 
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a mat of an adsorbent earth such a* fuller'* earth and an acid sulfate of a tervalent 
metal such as acid feme sulfate Various details of procedure are described 
Synthetic resms. CourACNm francaisb four L'nxruiiTATtON out 
Thomson Houston T r 37,231, July 19. 1929 AddQ to C.Vf.175 (C. A. 23, 3S22) 
The production of artificial resins of the alkyl kind combined with drying oils i» de- 
scribed Thus, a mitt of gi> cerol and phthalic anhsdridc is heated progressively 
to 200*, a rmxt of phthalic anhydride and one or more fatty acid* derived from drying 
oils (china wood oil, linseed oil or PenlU oil) is added and the beating is continued until 
the foam disappears, then the desired amt. of drying oil is added, t g , 10-50% of the 
wt. of the resin It is preferable to incorporate the drying oil before comptete condensa- 
tion has taken place Instead of acids from a drying oil, one or more osidiiable unsatd 
acids such as oleic acid, stearic acid or Unotcic acid may be used In another example 
on unsatd fatty acid, t g , an acid denied from linseed oil, is heated with glycerol to 
200-250*, linseed ml is then added until a clear sotn is obtained._ The *oln- is mixed 
with phthalic anhydride and heated further. The compns of resin and oil are sol in 
acetone, AcOBu. BuOH, tnaeetin, etc., and may be used a* a varnish, etc , or incorpo- 
rated with tillers for making molded objects 
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Little-known Brazilian oil teeds. F. W. Freise Snfenriedrr-Ztg 58, 131-2 
(1931), cf C A 24, 1238 — T. tabulates the consts of 27 varieties of little-known 
Brazilian oil seeds, giving the source, popular and botanical names and the time 
of ripening P EscnEa 

The fatty oil of seeds of Colducum antumnalo L. G Gaau Magyar Gytgytterin- 
tud Tdriasig £stenloje 6, 149-07(1930) —The consts of the oil are di« 0 9104-5. 
n’o 1 4723, aad no 14 70. sapon. no 199 0-0 8. acetyl no 12 3. Reichert Mcissl no 2 41, 
PolensVe no 032. Hehner no 91 0-02 1, 1-Br no 92 47, satd fatty acids 12 73%. glycerin 
10 8%, mol. wt 2b9 5 The fatty acids contained 2 1 % raw phytostenn. The presence 
of arachidic aad could not be demonstrated. Datunc aad was found in the oiL 

S S 08 rtukt-Y 

Experiments with the shipment of some tropical products containing oil in pressed 
fcales.VlR W SrooN. Ber. Afdetl Handeltmuseum IV. KoUmiaal [nit. No 56, 28 
pp (1930) — W ith copra the results were satisfactory, there being no loss of oil and only a 
s m all increase m free fatty aads. The results with earth nuts and rubbef-seed kernels 
were very unsatisfactory, as both had suffered from the pressing and the percentage of 
free fatty aads had increased considerably. J. C. JurrjenS 

New compounds produced during the hydrogenation of fish oils. IL The forma- 
tion of the higher alcohols Sbi icjh Ubno and Riicmao Yamasaki /. Soc. Chem 
Ind , Japan 34, SuppI binding 35-7(1931), d. C A. 23, C12 — One Vg. of unsapon. 
matter was washed with methanol to sep hydroxy cotnpds from hydrocarbons. After 
evapu. of the methanol the residue was taken up with ether, treated with NatSiOt and 
phenyl hydrazine to remove aldehydes and ketones and then washed, dried and evapd. 
The higher ales obtained were fractionated by distn. and the fact was confirmed that the 
unsapon volatile matter produced during hydrogenation contains iso-aliphatic C*. Cn 
and Cn primary ales of the satd and olefin senes together with hydrocarbons of the iso- 
paraffin and olefin senes E. Schbrubel 

Catalytic fat hardening. I. Progressive hardening decreases the speed of hydro- 
genation. U. Selective hydrogenation of fish oils. L. Ubbbloiidb and II SciiOn- 
fbld Z anion. Chem 44, 184—7(1931) — The decreasing speed in progressive hydro- 
genation of oils is not due to the catalyst, since it can be used over several times, each 
time it shows a high speed at the start and slows up toward the end Nor is it due to the 
con cn in the od of the double C bond, since linseed oil and fish oils*are hardened less 
rapidly than cottonseed oil It is due to the increasing concn. of satd. adds and to the 
manner of hydrogenating By detg. the insol bromides, formed by highly unsatd 
acids, at the different stages during fish -oil hardening, U. and S confirmed the fact that 
clupanodomc aad can be reduced completely to less unsatd aad without forming steann, 
by means of a gentle hydrogenation, reduction of the amt. of Ni, temp and agitation 
The fish-oil odor disappeared at I no 05 when rapidly hardened and the clupanodomc 
aad at I no 80-90, slow hardening (45-50 1 nos. per hr ) showed only 0 5% of the highly 
f!linonrv1r».u<- mr*A — ' T ~ P. ESCHER 


unsatd clupanodonic aad remained at I 
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Solubility of fats in various solvents. Solubility of Tsubala oil and rape oil in 
ethyl alcohoL K. IIasiu J. Soc Chetn Ind , Japan 34, Suppl binding 64-6, 66-7 
(1931) — The soly of refined and bleached Tsubaki od (Cam t Ilia, family Theaceae) as 
well as that of rape oil was detd in various concns of ethyl ale by heating known amts, 
of oil and ale. of different concns in closed tubes and observing the temp at which both 
layers turned dear The turbidity temp was read during slow cooling The results are 
tabulated and expressed in graphs P. Escher 

An installation for continuous washing with alcohol in refining oils and obtain in g 
a high percentage of fatty acids and their esters. Otto Krebs. Chm App. 18, 15-6, 
49-51(1931). — A system is described for washing fatty acids from oils with ale. The ale. 
removes the acids and is recovered in a rectifying column M. C. Rogers 

Intramolecular rearrangements when hydrogenating esters of fatty acids with one 
double bond. II. A. Stecer and II W Scheffers Chtm Umsehau FiUc, Oele, 

1 Vachseu HarzeiS, 01-6(1931) , cf C A 25,2315— A A'-elaidic, a A'-oleic and a A'- 
oleic Et ester were partially hydrogenated with Ni at 180* to an I no of 65, at which 
point a max of solid unsatd acids is formed The products were analyzed for their 
solid and liquid acids by Twitchell's ale method, sepd into their individual adds by 
fractional crystn. in different solvents, and the constitution of each acid was detd. by 
ozomzation and analysis of the ozomdes for m p , proximate compn and sapon no 
The double bonds m A'-elaidic and A'-oleic acids are shifted during hydrogenation 
from A' toward both sides to A 10 and A*, a greater amt being formed of the former than 
of the latter, the elaidic acid forms less of the A 1 * and A'-elaidic acids than oleic acid, and 
thus it may be assumed that the principal shifting of the double bond occurs in the liquid 
oleic add and that the first-formed A'- and A 1 '-oleic acids are later converted into A*- 
and A ,# -solid elaidic acids The A*-oleic Et ester shifts its double A' bond also to its 
neighboring C atoms, forming A'- and A’-oleie acids and possibly also the corresponding 
A*- and A’-elaidic adds No condusions could be drawn with respect to the manner 
in which the bonds of solid unsatd acids change during hydrogenation, since hardening 
was stopped at the pomt of their max formation P. Esoier 

The spontaneous Ignition of commercial oleic acid, Paul Erasmus. All gem 
Ol- Fettstg. 27, 309-12, 345-8, 367-8, 408-9(1930) — Oleic acid manufd. from bone fat 
contained no highly unsatd acids. It was very susceptible to spontaneous ignition in 
the Mackey app. When the anhydrides present were removed it was no longer sus- 
ceptible to spontaneous ignition The removal of the anhydrides also prevented the 
darkening of the oleic acid on atm oxidation. Adda, of the isolated anhydrides to an 
oleic acid which was not spontaneously igiutable caused it to take on this property. 
The substance causing the spontaneous ignition was identified as y-stearyl lactone 
This substance on oxidation yields ketonic arid, which in turn gives up O, easily to form 
the lactone again. The addn of 0 05% of y-stearyl lactone to oleic arid causes it to 
become spontaneously igmtable. The presence of Fe was found necessary to bring 
about this result. Removal of Fe from a spontaneously ignitable oleic arid caused it to 
lose this property Addns. of small quantities of Fe oleate to an oleic add not spon- 
taneously igmtable did not show any effect. When larger amts. (0 5%) were added it 
became spontaneously igmtable Conclusion - The lactones are O, carriers, requiring 
the presence of Fe as catalyst, and are a cause of the spontaneous ignition of oleic acid 
The addn of 1 % linolic and Imolenic adds (lactone free) to an oleic acid not spontane- 
ously igmtable caused it to become so W. F. B ollens 

Oleiferous Allanblackia. Chemical composition of Allanblackia floribunda Oliv. 
J. Pieraerts AND Serge Vlassov. Mat grasses 22, 8975-7(1930) — Addnl analysis 
has been made supporting previous conclusions that this plant is the cheapest and most 
satisfactory raw material for the manuf. of pure or technical stearic acid. P. T. 

Thermodynamics in the soap industry. K. LGfpl. Setfensieder-Ztg 58, 127-8, 
152-3(1931).— L. discusses the cal cn. of the total calories required for boiling and drying 
soaps Spray drying shows simplicity of app. and least heat consumption. P. E 


Bleaching earths (Eckart) 18. Germicidal efficiency of soaps and of mixtures of 
soaps with NaOH or with phenols (Schaffer, Tilley) 1 1 C, The influence of soaps on 
the germicidal properties of certain mercurial compounds (IIampil) 11C. Soaps 
creams, etc. (Fr. pat 695,218) 17. Destructive hydrogenation [of fatty oils] (Brit, pat* 
339,048) 21. Complex organic peroxides [for bleaching soaps, oils, fats, waxes etc.] 
(Bnt. pat. 339,336) 12. Mixtures of hydroxy fatty acids (Ger pat. 518,390) 10. ’ Sub- 
stitutes for sugars w [filling transparent soaps] (Ger. pat 518,196) 18. 

Husson, M.: Les huiles d’ohves. Algiers: Impr. algfrienne 14 pp. 
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Martin, Geoffrey The Modern So*p and Detergent Industry. VoLI. Theory 
and practice of Soap Making. 2nd ed , revised and enlarged London’ Cn»b> 

Lockwood 30s , net 

Preparation for splitting fats. C S Petrov Uusj appl C2.843. Jan. 23. 1030 
Addn to pat 18 855 Tat-splitting agents arc prepd by sulfonalion of highly hydro- 
genated fats or fatty acids, excluding hydrogenated castor oil. 

Oils and fats. Peter Friesenhaiin Gcr 615,709, May 2S, 1025 Addn. to 
365,100 The hi drated phenols of 305,100 for prepg emulsions or solos of oils and fats 
are supplemented or replaced by ales formed by the hydrogenation of unsaid hydro- 
carbons obtained from the cracking of acid resins or from the residual pitch of aliphatic 
raw material distns 

The concentration or drying of masses containing fatty oils. L. Ace*. Hung 
101,164. May 28, 1925 Masses are coned or dried in an atm. contg less O than does 

Preventing oxidation of oils, etc. Cowpagyie francaisb four L'En-LorrATlov 
des pkoc£d£s Titousov-Hofsrov Fr 695.119, May 0. 1930 The oxidation of oils, 
fats, waxes, etc , is prevented by adding 0 5-1% of phenyl a naphthylatnine. 

Extracting oil from blubber, meat, bones, tongues and other parts of whales, etc. 
C O Johnson Bnt 339.305, Aug 31, 1929 In a wet rendering process, the materials 
are submerged in water which is kept boding under pressure during the digestion by 
introduction of steam App and various details of procedure are described 

Apparatus for extracting oil from olives, etc. Soc. Jeavjean et Casas Fr 
37,352, Aug 9. 1929 Addn to CM .217 (C. A. 23, 3S24) 

Reaction products of cashew out ahell oil. Tits IIasvel. Coitr Ger. 518.424, 
June 4, 1927 Pee Bnt. 272.510 (C. A 22. 1863) and 275,574 ( C. A . 22, 22S5). 

Soap Jean Gnaedinger. Tr 37.464, Sept 27,1929 Addn to 065,425 (C A 
24, 984) The o-abientinic aad is com rrted to the B form which is more stable before 
combining it. by the aid of catalysts, with unsatd eds of the fatty senes to form a soap 
Soaps. 1. G T arbemnd A -G (Otto Arnbros and Anne Nies Harteneck. in 
sentors) Ger 518,019 Mar 13,1928 Products yielding stable foams and emulsions 
are prepd by adding soft or hard fish roe or prepns. thereof to soaps or saponaceous 
materials A suitable addnl substance may be prepd by removing fat from soft fish 
roc by means of an org solient and then drying, or the active material may be extd 
from the roe with dll alkali 

Dry-cleaning soap. Leo R Hcbbard (to Camille Dreyfus). Can 309,361. Mar 
10, 1931. A detergent adapted for the dry denning of fabnes comprises a mixt of 
oleic acid 1, cydohexanol 1, CCU 1. ammonia of (26* BE) */• and water »/« part. 
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Quality of the mineral fuel received by sugar factones for the campaign 1929-30 
1 B Mintz Nauk Zafnski Ttukrowi Prom 10,225-35(1930) — A report 

V. E Baikow 

Movement of nitrogenous substances in sugar manufacture during the campaign 
Of 1929-30 at the Usrnsku sugar factory. B. A Lyaseo Naub Zaptsbs Ttubrooot 
Prom 10, 23-38(1930) — From a no of analyses made during the campaign L shows the 
amt of noxious N represents about •/, of the total N of the beet At the diffusion bat- 
tery about Va of the total N, Vi of the a] bum mum N and Vi» of the noxious N are elimi- 
nated, while ammonia and amide N go almost entirely Into the diffusion juice 06 5% 
of N in sirup is of the noxious type Ninety % of the noxious N passes into the final 
molasses with 10% eliminated in the diffusion battery Ten tables and 2 diagrams are 
shown V. E. BaIkow 

Experiments in the harvesting of bnrned cane. III. P. O. J. 213 cane. H. H 
Dodos and P Fowue Proc S African Sugar Tech Assoc 1930, 122-32(1931), 
of C A 24,3125 — It is shown in a no of tables and graphs that the variety P. O. J. 213, 
like the Uba cane, deteriorates more stowly after being burned than when it is not fired 
The burned cane keeps better if left standing than after it is cut. The differences 
between burned and unburned canes are even greater than in the case of Uba and 
unburned cane must be taken to the mill without delay, while burned cane may be kept 
tor about a week But in fields which have been burned over, the supply of ore matter 
must be maintained by fertilizing p_ ^ Zerban 
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Determination of small proportions of Invert sugar In raw sugars. I.fwis Tynov 
and J Hpvrv Lavp / Sat them Ind 50, 85-61(1 Oil), cf C. A. 17, 1400.2001; 
18, 7b3 — The original tables were caled only for products contg not less than 0.0% 
Invert sugar A new table Is presented for a range of 0-0 401% Invert sugar. Twenty- 
five g of the sugar plnsO 1 g invert sugar in the form of the standard soln is dissolved to 
100 ml Tim soln is titrated against 10 ml Febling soln by the standard method 
previously described It is unnecessary to clarify with I’b(OAc)i or to remove lime 
salts with KjCiO,, because the same results ore obtained without their use. 

T W. Zerdan 

Measurement of color in solutions of white sugars. J A Ambler and S Byall, 
Ini Ent Chrm . Anal Ed 3, I3Vf.{1031) —The measurement of the colors of white 
sugars was placed on a reproducible, accurate basis by matching the colors of water 
solns of the sugar against a standard made by dilg 10 g of Bafch’s No 6 maple sirup 
color standard soln ( C A 24, 2030} with water to 100 cc. For the detn of color of 
hard candies made from the sugars the candies were dissolved in water and the colors 
of the solns matched against a No 0 maple sirup standard soln , dild in the same way 
as the No 5 The color of the barley candy is not related to that of the original white 
sugar F W Zrnnav 

Impurities in white sugars. I. Determination of phosphorus. S Byall avd 
J A Akhler Ind Ent Chem.Annl Ed 3,130-7(1931) — The importance of traces of 
impurities in sugar necessitates analytical methods of greater sensitivity Total PjO» 
is detd in the IINOi soln of the residue ohtained by ashing in the presence of NaiCOj, 
inorg P»0»isdetd directly in a water soln of the sugar, and org P,0» is found by differ- 
ence The Briggs modification (C A ifi, 3 193) of the Bell and Doisey ccrulco-molyb- 
date method (C A 14, 3CS5) detects as little as 03 p p m of P,Oi in a 10 g sample 
Analytical results on 20 samples of white sugars show up to 1 4 p p m of inorg , and up 
to 45 0 p p m of org , PjO» F \V Zerran 

Recovering of ammonia In beet-sugar manufacture. A I Vostokov and M P 
Kotlyarenko Nauk Zapukt Tzuirovoi Prom 10,211-0(1930) — The methods for 
recovering NIfi from evapd water from beet juice are described The product is a 
high-grade fertilizer. V E Bajkow 

The German report on the Oxford sugar method. Oskari Routala. Ada 
Chemiai Ftnmca 3, 0-1-5(1030) —If sugar beets were not treated immediately after 
picking the yield of sugar was low and there was considerable inversion, especially if the 
beets were stored in a warm place The yield was also low if the beets were frozen. 
The Oxford sugar method consists in the rapid picking, cutting and drying of the sugar 
beets to preserve the sugar content for later use The beets were cut into very small 
pieces and dried in a 3 compartment oven at G0-70“ for 1 hr The dry beets had W>- 
70% sugar, compared to 7-8% In the undried beets Very little inversion was found. 
The drying affected the protein and protoplasmic content of the beets in such a way that 
little of these substances was found in the sugar solns The sugar from the dried beets 
wasextd very readily hy water The soln turned black when 0 2-0.3% of Ca as oxide, 
pectate, oxalate or phosphate was added Addn of activated charcoal and centrifuging 
gave a colorless sugar soln The molasses obtained was sweeter than ordinarily, lie- 
cause of a higher invert-sugar content The German investigation comm, reported 
that the procedure Ls as yet not Industrially profitable since the change to the new 
equipment is costly S A Karjala 

Experiments on raw sugar with Russian activated carbon. M P. Kotlyarfvko 
and N. K. KnNtnoLfmiui Nauk Zapuki Tzukrovot Prom 10, 102-11(1910) — The 
decolorizing power of the Russian activated C is higher than that of Norit-Standard, 
Amsterdam, 1920 The adsorption of colloids and ash by Norit is smaller than that by 
Russian C. The colloids and ash are not retained by the C and are almost entirely 
washed hack into the thick juice The wash (sweet) water must be given a preliminary 
treatment to eliminate the ash and colloids before it is mixed with a sirup. The max. re- 
generating eflect of activated C was obtained by thermal and IICI treatment. 

V. E. Baikow 

The quality of the sweet (wash) water from the bone-black filters. M I. Nakh- 
MANOVicn AND I. F. Zelikman Nauk Zapxski Tzukrovoi Prom. 10, 51-74(1930).— 
From a no of expts the following conclusions can be drawn- With decrease of the den- 
sity, the proportion of non sugars increases. The sweet water washes out from the 
chars the coloring matters adsorbed in the early stages of the filtration Washing 
should be stopped when the sweet water decreases to 2 5 Brix (1 5-1 6% cf sugar) 

V. E. Bajkow 
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Wont installation at the Khutor-Mikhailorskil aogar refinery. G I. Zntr*it 
Kauk Zatnshs Ttukrom Trent JO, $0-102(1030) —A description VO»l»» 
Regeneration of the bone chats. N S Votxov. Savk Zopiski Ttukroven I rom 
10, 294-307(1930) —Regeneration of t*one chan can be divided into 2 parts: (I) 
boding for » certain period of time in the same vol of water, and (2) washing with 
clean water for a limited time With poor quality of water, the time of boiling and 
(mi of water should be inerr»«ed Tthde the water dissolves mineral salts and org 
matters, the lione black »dwt« coloring matters from the water If the temp 
of the wash watrr is decreased from Oft-li'i* to KWiO*, the amt- of water must be 
increased 30—10%. Ua-dung with condensed water has the advantage of decreasing 
the amt of steam The chem control of the regeneration consists in checVing and 
comparing the mineral residue ol the wash waters Wore and after washings. 

V. F.. narrow 

Prospects and advantages of rotary filters in sulfitation factories. W. II. Foster. 
Free S African Su t <ir Trek Assoc 1930, 71-G(1031) —The sucrose (2%) *«t » Q 6 !ter 
cake in Kata! is higher than in other countries Higher diln of settlings is not eco- 
nomical Washing in the presses gives indifferent results, and furnishes a sloppy cake 
The use of filter euls in sufficient quantity Is too cspcnsive Double filtration through 
the presses reduces the sucrose loss in filter calc, but also the punty of the filtrate ana 
the boiling house efficiency Double settling is being practiced, but it requires too much 
steam for evnpn The Mauss continuous rotary vacuum filter has been tried in various 
w a> s The 2nd operation in double filtration can be cnrtied out more economically with 
the rotary filter, the machine being particularly suitable to this type of work The low 
purity of the 2nd filtrate is an undesirable feature of the process. The solid content of 
the settlings is rather low for the successful direct operation of the rotary filter Should 
a thickened sludge he possible at low cost, the filtfT oflrrs considerable advantages over 
the filter press as regards economy in lal*or and doth, increased sugar recoiery and 
greater cleanliness The floor space required is much greater than in the case ol filter 
presses T. W. Zerbak 

Metafiltration in the sugar industry. Asov Intern Sugar J. 3J, 1 5-20(1931). — 
It is a well-established fact that the filtration employed in the carbonatation process is 
responsible for the increased yield, and the better quality of the sugar as compared with 
the defecation or the sulfitation process Filtration app , whether of cloth, sand, wire 
gauze or nngs as in the case of the Metafilter, act amply and solely as a support to the 
solid matter which it retains The filtering elements of the Metafilter are made up of 
thin brass nngs outside and •/«* internal diam The rings are piled one upon 
another to form a tube so that a 1 in run of filtering elements is composed of some 30 
nngs Alternate nngs carry a light embossing on each face exactly 0 002 in high, which 
provides a gap of this thickness between rath pair of nngs The nngs are strung on a 
fluted rod which acts as a support and provides drainage channels, the nngs being 
pressed together by screw pressure from the end An ingenious aspect is an arrangement 
to rotate the whole filter body en bloc In operating the Metafile er on filtering juices in 
a defecation or sulfitation factory it is necessary first to precoat the column of nngs with 
a thin film of Vicsclguhr It was found in Java that an addn of 0 5% on the Bnx of the 
heavy Jiquor being filtered was all that was necessary to obtain a fairly rapid flow. In 
CO nun, in one run 1000 1 nf 55-00 Bnx juice at a temp of 70* was filtered With a filter- 
ing area of 2 2 sq m . corresponding to a capacity of 7 5 1 per sq m , per hr , a very high 
mie of filtration TV L Oam.v 

Loss in polarization of Natal raw sugar* on storage. L. Blacxlock. Proc S 
African Sugor Tech Assoc 1930, 105-7(19J1) — Several cases of excessive deterioration 
of Natal sugars call for remedial measures. The safety factor should be kept low, by 
drying if necessary The sugar should be of uniform grain and not acid The miil 
must be kept in sanitary condition Mixing of high grade with low grade sugars 
should be avoided Storage and transport conditions should be as perfect a* possible, 
fow fiumidity and low ftmp being essential F. W Zerban 

Palmyra palm and Its uses in gur manufacture. M. R. Gokarn Poona Agr, 
Cell Mat 21,241-52(1930) — Themanuf of gut (crude sugar) from the juice obtained 
by tapping the immature nuts of the palmyTa palm ( Borassus fiabehfer) is described 
The best yields of juice are obtained from the female spathes. the av. yield per tree 
ranging from CO to 100 gallons per season Sacchanme ter readings on several samples 
of palmyra jmee ranged from 11* to 13* Bnx as compared with 13 5* to 18* Bnx for 
coconut juice There was no marked difference in the sacchanmeter readings on the 
juice from the male and female palmyra spathes Two samples of the crude sugar con- 
tained - 10 and 2 61% glucose and 80 GS and 83 51% sucrose, resp. K. D Jacob 
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arr contra d ctory and it is concluded that the accuracy of the d'tn of water in vegetable 
lcathrr b> the oseti method cannot J<c guvrantred no matter what the exptl conditions, 
unless the grease content of the leather ts extremely low Regain in wt of oxfn-dned 
<amrlcs stored oxer cored II, SO, ts axnbed to adsorption of »ir II B MerMLL 
Irritsn and itx use in dyeing chrome leather. J C Geict Bo!! ufixsalt sics 
sper trd pells mat lowan's 8, 1M(1'G0). J Intern See. Leader Trades Client 14, 
4% — Methods of application are described. H B Merrill 

Waterproof finithe* (lacquer finishes for leather). D Wooprofve Leather 
Trades Renew 1930. J Irlern Sac Leather Trades Chen 14,318 — A discus-ion. 

U. B. Merrill 

Hydration cf animal skin by the volume change method. IV. Effect at rtnovs 
factors on the hydrition cl calf xkm. Edwin R Theis and F. t Bitnton M Fng 
Chen 23, 307-7(1(1931) cf C A 23, 2319 —The dilaton'trr method has Been im 
proved so as to measure hydrations quantitatively in ml I’ostmortem changes reduce 
hydration ard hasten the onset of degenerative dehydration. The onset of degenerative 
dehydration is fYevected by salts and antiseptics, which indicates that bacteria! action 
is responsible. Hydration, though in reduced amt-, takes place in satd. sdns. cf salts, 
indicating that the wt loss accompanying cunng is due to removal of free rather than 
bound water Hydration tn satd. salt and alkali sofns fo’lowj the order LiCl, (NaCl + 
Na,CO,) < MgSO. < NaCI <005 NNaOH < CafOH), + excess lune < HA Ca(OH)i 
With dry-cured skin, NaCI in low co-sen (2-4 c J) hastens the attainment of max hydration 
but also hastens the onset of degenerative dehydration in moderate conceit (8-10(3) 
it delays the atU-nment of max hydration without dimins’ung its extent, and inhibits 
dehydration, m high emens (15-20*^) it decreases the extent of hydration Hydra 
tun increases with the ratio of water to the skin n the total exptL system, and decreases 
with increasing temp (again contrary to the effect on swell-ng) Increase in «p gr by 
the displacement method can be used to measure hydration. II B M r*FiLL 

Physicochemical efifferwees of hide powder by sex. T. Tadoxoro axe K Vo*nr- 
mlita J Sot Chen Ird , Japan 34, Puppl binding 37-8(r«31) —Hide powder prepd 
from bull hide s v owed t>» fot'owisg di^eTtcees from that prrpd from cow hi d» greater 
"aod producing pwer" in neutral salt soln . greater tan- in absorptive power, less 

I, absorptive power, less swelling capacity in salt solus, (no difference if hide powders 

are purified) If B Merrill 

Microscopic study of the effects cf cold temperatures upon tkrns and hide*. Faro 
OFLAHEitTA.XDV.lt T Rodet J An Leather Chen Asset 25, 172 80(1931) — 
No damage was observed that could be attributed d.rcctly or indirectly to low or sub- 
freezing temp Keeping ‘kins or hides at low temp has a tendency to dehydrate them 
wbxh also aid, in their preservation Frozen skins should never l* Cexed and should 
be allowed to thaw before soaking IS B Mr ** ill 

Columbian hide*. V. A. Latti ox Snzxe Leather Trades Renew 1930, 889-92. 

J. Intern Soc Leather Trades Chen 14,187. — Methods of cure and preservation are de- 
scribed. H. B. Merrill 

Investigations on an h- i l akin. Georg Crasser axe Hiroshi Oncri. /, Faesdty 
Agr Eohhasdo Imp Unie 27, Pt. 2, 2*13-74(1930) — The time of hydrolysis of skins of 
different rpeoes in solas, ol acids, bases and salts is tabulated H. B MeVRILL 

Investigations on gelatm and akn. Georg Crasser ajtd Hiroshi Ohoxl J 
Faculty Agr Hotlaido Imp Larr 27, PL 2. 279-84(1930) — The pwptiziag effects of 
numerous salts are luted H. B Merrill 

Cultivation and tannin content of Caesalpina conaria (divi-dm) in 1 former I German 
E. Africa. T. Marx. Troptrt 33, 109-5*1930). J. Intern Soc Leather Trades Chen 
14, £87-8. — The tannin content is fair after 9 years’ growth and excellent after 15 yrs 
The percentage of tannin compares favorably with that of In<Lan dm-divL H B M 
Problem of tannery waste. D Jordan Lloyd Leather World 22, 1102-5(1930) — 
Products are enumerated and current practice for their disposal is d.serrsterf 

..... H. B Merrill 

Tan n in g materials and thetr characterization. H. Organic tanning materials. 
Ceozg Crasser axe Hiroshi Onozi /. Faculty Agr Hokkaido Imp Un sv 27, PL 2, 
24^-61(1930); cf C A. 24,4951 — Contraction temp and time required for complete 
hydrolysis on boding are tabulated for bide and gelatin tanned with a large no of tanning 
materials, lucluihng natural tannins, syntaas. aldehydes, phenols and their denrs 
The effect of added salts and of solvent (m case of aldehydes) is studied. No general 
relationships are found and no conclusions drawn. U, b. Me rrill 

Analytical control of mlfonated Oils used in the tannery, if. GerOXazzo. Boll, 
u^aale staz sper. ,nd p«3i nit cone, ant, 8, 142-50(1939). J Intern. Soc. Leather 
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Trades Chem 14, .173; cf C. A 22,2485 — The procedure devised for sulfonated castor 
oil has been applied to stilfonated animal and fish oils The results are sufficiently 
precise for technical purposes II. B. Merrill 

Combined working of two tanning materials on gelatin and animal's skin. Chemi- 
cal investigation of combination tannage. Georo Crasser and Masatake Iciiise 
J Faculty Ag r Hokkaido Imp Unit 27, Pt 2. 319-48(1030) — The contraction temp 
of the skin and m p of gelatin tanned successively with 2 tanning materials arc tabu- 
lated II B Merrill 

Mangrove as a tanning material. T A Buckley Malayan Forest Records 1929, 
No 7, J Intern Soc Leather Trades Chem 14,277-8 — Analyses show the variations in 
tannin content in bark from different species different trees and different parts of the 
same tree Great variations exist the average compares unfavorably with Madagascar 
and E Africa mangrove Rhnophara mucronata has very high tannin content (28% 
of moist bark) the more plentiful R coniugata contains only about lfi%, Carapa ofcata 
is the species richest in tannin butitsexts froth hadl> Bark should be ex Id as soon as 
stripped, there is a gam in tannin on drying but this is offset by objectionable darkening 
of color The tannin content tends to men ast from the bottom to the top of the tree, 
and is highest in older lugger trees H B Merrill 

The Pavlovitsch alkaline tanning method for the preparation of sole leather. L 
Keicueloukis Lederiech Rundschau 1930, 81, J Intern Sue Leather Trades Chem 
14, 574 — The leather is tanned first with quebracho at Pa ■ 8 — 7 5 for 0 days, the 
concn and temp being gradually increased, then with oakwooJ ext at pu =38—40 
Analyses and «cir tests show the leather so made to Ik normal II l! Merrill 

Tanning small fur skins. O Ddjardine Leather Manufacturer Al,26O-ltl930) — 
A description II B Merrill 

Tanning reptile skins. D Woodroppb Leather Trades Review 1930, 8-10, J 
Intern Soc Leather Trades Chem 14, 573 II. B Merrill 

The theory of chrome tanning in the light of de tanning processes. C Stif.pel. 
KunsldUnger u Letm 28, 15-21(1031) -Chrome tanning proceeds in 2 stages beginning 
in the alk bath, but the max destruction of swelling properties of hide does not result 
until the bath has become acid from pptn of a basic Cr compd upon the fibers of the 
hide In detanning chrome scrap for glue, 2 products arc obtained, one 11,0 sol and 
of normal behavior, the other 11,0 insol , so-called "chrome glue" obtained by the mag- 
nesite process (cf Stiepcl, C A 25, 2018), which represents hide substance tanned under 
ncul conditions, more difficult to detan C J Sciiollbnbbrgbr 

Tanno-chemical investigation of chrome salts. Georo Crasser and Masatake 
Iciiise J Faculty A gr Hokkaido Imp Untv. 27, Pt 2, 295-318(1930) — The contrac- 
tion temp of the skin, and m p of gelatin tanned with difh rent chrome salts, prepd. 
under different conditions, are tabulated If U Mfrrill 

The gel strength of glue from hide, from chrome leather and from bones and its 
relation to the viscosity and chromium content. O Gerncross and H Mendel 
KunsldUnger u Letm 28, 109-10(1931) — Ten hide glues, 5 bone glues and 13 glues 
from chrome leather were investigated Procedures are described in detail Gel 
strength of a 12 5% soln at various temps was detd with the Greiner app Viscosity of 
a 17 75% soln at 40’ was measured by the Vogel Ossag app The Pu of a 1% soln , 
water and ash contents of samples are also given, but methods arc not described Cr,0, 
in chrome glues vaned 0 03-1 20% Among com Cr glues, there w as no connection 
between Cr,0, and phys properties, but 3 samples from leather dcchroraed in the lab 
showed progressive improvement in gel strength and viscosity with Cr removal 
Chrome glues (with one exception) and bone glues showed higher gel strength than hide 
glues of the same viscosity The relation of gel strength to viscosity was fairly regular 
among all samples and most regular among hide glues The Pn vaned 5 0-7 0, and 
within this range had no important effect upon viscosity. C J Sciiollendercer 
Influencing of gelatin-metal salt precipitation by addition of neutral salts. Georg 
Grasser and Hiroshi Ohoki. J Faculty Agr Hokkaido Imp Untv 27, Pt 2, 285- 
8(1930) — The effects ot a large no of Na salts on pptn of gelatin by salts of weak bases 
and heavy metals are listed H B Merrill 

Ashing glue and gelatin in the “Effix” muffle furnace. Ernst Goebel. Kunst- 
dUnger u Letm 28, 117-9(1931) — Tests of a new muffle furnace showed that glue and 
gelatin samples could be ashed to const weight at a saving of 50% time and 80% gas as 
compared with ignition over a Bunsen burner Comparisons of crucibles of different 
materials showed that least time and gas were required with Pt, slightly more with 
'Weta” ware and most with silica and porcelain With the latter, time and gas con- 
sumption were approx 100% greater than with Pt. C. J. Sciiollenberger 
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Animal materials for artificial silk, • chemico-technlcal problem for the gjuo and 
gelatin industry. II Mendel. KuntiJuntn u Letm 28, 120-1(1031).— If filaments 
of gelatin could be tanned or fixed while under tension, the tendency of the moll to 
onent themselves {cf Katz and Gerngroxs. C A 20, 52b) should result in a fiber with 
superior strength, winch might compete with artificial silk. Investigation of this or 
similar problems might will l>< undertaken by the industry C J SchoU-En-rcrCER 
The collagen fiber. I 11 alla and R. Tandlfr / phynk Ckem. Abt. B. 12, 
89-92(1931) — X ray spectrograms of collagen fibers from/ijA ztm were identical with 
those of gelatin under tension I rantc Urban 

Changes In the use of adhesives. Hermann Stadlinger KuntUSUnfer u Lem 
28, 8-11(1931) —A general outline Is given of the uses of natural adhesives in the past, 
recent substitution ol synthetics and possible new applications for old materials 

C. J ScilOLLENBERCER 


Glue and gelatin in the textile Industry (Staplincer) 2S. Refractometric Study of 
chromic acid reduction (Crasser, Onori) 6. Studr of the warble and its eradication 
(Gansser) IS. Uniting rubber and leather (lint pat 333,789) 30. Substitutes for 
sugars in (chrome tunning] (Gcr pat 518,190) 18. 


Stiasny, Ed • Gerbereichemle. Dresden T. Stcinkopff About COO rp. 
About M 35. bound, about M 37. 

Wiener, Ferdinand, and Weber, H • Die Lederfirberel und die Fabrication 
des Lackleders. Ein Handbuch filr Lederfirber und Lacticrer 4th ed . revised and 
enlarged Leipzig A lUrtlehen's Vcrlag 220 pp M 5, bound, M ft 


Rotary-drum tanning apparatus. E G Wilson BnL 339.252, Aug 23. 1029. 
Structural features 

Removing fat from sheepskins. P. I Pavlovich, N C Siichekoldin, V I Drk- 
ling, K. I Zyablov and V F Drozdov Russ appl C3.133, Apr 11.1930 Skived 
sheepskins arc treated with caustic solns of "Kontakt” (petroleum sulfonic acids) or 
its soap 

Chrome velvet leather. V. S Avtonomov Russ. appl. 69,814, Dec. 7, 1929 
Chrome leather is treated with warm water followed by an alternating treatment with 
a soda soln and Cr alum, and then by the usual treating methods. 

Leather for driving belts, etc. A. McLellan Bnt 333,530, Aug 19, 1929 
Leather for belt conveyors or driving belts is rendered resistant to moisture and wear by 
huffing and treating with a soln formed of gutta percha, Sb sulfide or other cold vulcan 
izing agent, and CSj or CCU or both (which may be applied in successive coats, each of 
which is allowed to dry before applying the next coat) The material may be subse- 
quently subjected to pressure, and may be preliminarily impregnated with rubber 
Various details of solns and procedure arc described 

Dyeing leather. N P Siiavrov Russ appl 39,491, Jan 20, 1929 An ext is 
obtained by boiling the bark of the larch tree or pine trie with caustic remaining after a 
comptete extn of tanning material The leather is dyed with this ext with the usual 
metal mordants by the customary dyeing methods 

Dyes for chrome leather. I. G Tarbenind A -G Bnt 333.930, July 22, 1929. 
Aromatic N rntroso compels are warmed with aromatic ammo-, hydroxy , or amino- 
hydroxy-compds (suitably in the dye bath at the time of dyeing chrome leather) 
Numerous examples are given for producing dyeings of vanous colors 

Monoazo dyes for leather. 1 G Farusnind A -G Bnt 339,029, Sept 24. 1029 
Dyes giving brown shades on leather are obtained by coupling a diazotued p-nstroanthne 
negatively substituted in o position to the NHi group, or a homolog, with a compd ol the 
diphenylanune senes such as diphenyjatmne or a sulfo or earboxy denv Fxamptes 
an given 

Artificial horn. I G Farbenind A -G (O Schmidt, K Seydel and E Meyer, 
inventors) Ger 482,930, Aug 28, 1920 Casein is worked up by the customary 
processes after addn of a small quantity of a liquid or solid hydroaromatic or aliphatic- 
hydroaromatic base, or an aliphatic base contg an OH group, or a salt or denv of such 
a base The use of cydohexylethanolamioe is desenbed in an example 

Glue. Pora-Werjc Paul Soisot. Gcr 515.808. Apnl 27, 1920 A filling ma- 
terial for animal glue consists of wood dust and such mineral as gypsum or chalk. The 
filling material is intimately mixed with the glue under pressure 

Glue and gelatin from chrome leather cuttings. British Glues & Chemicals, 
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Ltd . and R. B. Drew Bnt 33S.584. Aug 17, 1929 Chrome leather cuttings are 
subjected to percolation with a soln of an alfc earth such as magnesia, repeatedly and 
cyclically in one direction at such a rate that the acid cxtd from the leather neutralizes 
sufficient alkali to maintain the desired alkalinity (a Pa of 8-8 5 being suitable) A 
temp of 105° is suitable for thick cuttings and undesirable sol matter such as salt may 
be removed by a preliminary eitn at room temp. Various details of app and pro- 
cedure are described 

30 — RUBBER AND ALLIED SUBSTANCES 


C. C. DAVIS 

The chemical technology of rubber. Sidney M Hacman Reprint from Srensia 
Gvmmi Ind Memorial Number, issued on the occasion of Disponent Henry Dunkers' 
GOth anniversary, September 6, 1930 — A general discussion II C Duus 

A modern service laboratory — the I. C. C.’s work for the rubber industry. 
Anon Chem Trade J 52, 100-1(1931) —A description is given of the new service 
lab tor the rubber industry that has been equipped by the Bnt Dyestuffs Corp . Ltd . 
at Hexagon House, Blackley, near Manchester One section deals with the solution of 
technical problems, the second with the routine testing of rubber industry chemicals 
and colors and the third with research W H Boynton 

The world’s rubber supplies. Geo. Rae Bull Rubber Growers' Assoc 13, 59-84 
(1921) —Though chiefly economic, the paper is of general interest, as it deals with 
planted areas, output, exports, imports, consumption and stocks in the producing and 
m/g localities C C Davis 

Metallurgical methods used in producing rubber. Paul D. V Manning Chem 
Met. Eni 38, 131-2(1931) — An illustrated description is given of new machinery for 
planting, cultivating and prepg guayule. C. C Davis 

Patents and custom standards of new machines for the manufacture of rubber 
articles. Rudolf Ditmar. Kolltnd-Z 54, 237-9(1931). — A review A. Fleischer 
The use of pigments m the rubber industry. Ferd. A. Richter, Far be. u Lack 
1931, 135 — The primary use of pigments in rubber is not for the color but for the phys 
properties imparted to the rubber The choice of pigment depends upon the method 
of vulcanization as well as the use to which the product b put. G G Sward 
Regnforcmg action of pigment mixtures on rubber compounds. D. J. Beaver 
and J W. MacKay. Ind Eng. Chem 23, 294-6(1931) — The exptl data which are 
presented show that mixts of varying proportions of either channel gas black or a ''soft’’ 
C black with whiting, lithopone or clay impart additive phys properties to the vul- 
camzate Mixts. of "soft” C black with ZnO also impart additive properties, whereas 
mixts of channel black with ZnO result in poorer resistance to abrasion, in a higher 
modulus and in a higher tensile strength than those corresponding to the additive 
effects. These facts are explained by a chem reaction between the basic ZnO and the 
aadic compds in the rubber or on the C black. These results are applied to the formu- 
lation of a solid tire rubber mixt, which shows a greater resistance to abrasion and to 
"blow-out” when it contains a "soft” black than with a channel gas black. C. C D 
American-grown rubber produced from guayule. Geo. H. Carnahan. Chem. 
Met Eng 38, 128-31(1931) — An illustrated description of recent developments (cf 
Spence, C. A. 24, 2914) C. C. Davis 

Physical testa ot sjnnge nbbet. F. L. Hacshaltry- India Rubber Wwld 6J, 
No 5, 69-60(1931) — An app. to measure the compressibility and the permanent set 
after compression of sponge rubber is described and illustrated C C Davis 
Soft rubber in chemical process equipment H. E. Fritz. Chem Markets 28,273, 
275, 277(1931). — An illustrated description is given of the application of rubber to ball 
mill linings, and mach inery bearings, with special reference to the Vulcalock process. 

Chemical constitution of rubber. Mario D. Pinto. Ret i. brastl. chtm 2, 267-70 
(1930) — P. discusses the work of the early investigators, and shows the evolution of 
the present formula (CJI,).. John M Laoino 

Isoprene and rubber. XXH. Isorubber-mtrone. H. Staudinger and H 
Joseph. Ber. 63B, 2888-99(1930); cf. C. A. 24, 4954 — Pummerer’s view that the 
unit mol. of rubber is (C|Hi)i is supported by mol -wt detns on rubber in menthol and 
especially on isorubber nitrone (I) in C«H, and PhNOj These results, which have been 
confirmed as to their order of magnitude, are apparently not in agreement with Staudin- 
ger s view, based on model expts with polystyrenes, the conversion of rubber into col- 
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!!» robber itself but oto lJonjt ,ber nitrone, and such is the case In P and G s 
n than that calcd ‘ i_ r « show C values equal to the theoretical, the other 5 being 

analyses on ij - ™ values 1_V2«^ too low al 


and washing u» Iues about tsnee as large as in PhNO,. but the fatter, which on the 
C.H, soln g* .i.ghtly higher than P and G 's, vaned considerably I is not a hotno- 
B v. were omy"*^ but a mut of polymer homologous products which can be sepd 
geneou* *uo* eji, , n t 0 more easily and less easily sol portions of approx the same 
by ^Jb different mol *ts in PhNOi. and forming CHCb Kilns of different 

fompn- Furthermore, it was shown by isothermal distn in Signer's app (C. A. 24, 

TrM'ftbat in equally coned solns of the 2 portions there are fewer mols. in the soln 
"V the i ess soL portion. The reaction with PhNO does no t perm it of detg whether the 
*2 ]„r rubber is made up of 100 or 1000 isoprene residues. 3UUIL Crroscopic measure- 
ments on rubber solutions. H Stacttscer and II F Bovdy. Ibid 2900-5 — Replv 
( o pummeier, Andnessen and Gundel (C A 24, 1102) MoL-wt. detns on rubber 
in camphor cannot serve to clear up the structure of rubber, for, as already shown, the 


which has been dissolved in molten camphor to the tim e of flow of a soln prepd from 
the same quantities of rubber and camphor without heating is about 1.15, the rubber 
recovered from the former soln has the properties of a deeply degraded hemi-colloidal 
rubber, is smeary, has almost completel) lost its viscosity, dissolves without swelling 
and forms solns of low viscosity The relative viscosities of a 0 2 2/ soln of pure rubber 
in tetralin are 14 89 and 2 60, re«p , before and after the rubber has been heated with 
camphor The sepn of mixed phases observed by P. and Andnessen in attempts to 
det- the mol wt of rubber in freezing C,H, is easily explained by the fact that coned 
rubber solns in (1%) ate not k> 1 but gel solns , for rubber purified according to 
P. the limiting concn , s t . the transition from sol to gel soln , is about 0 59c. and it 
W only ia the. da sot solas that dittos van bt made sntwssinHy ^ito tot 

hemi -colloidal degradation products, mol -wt detns can be made by the f p method 
the limiting concn of a degraded rubber of polymerization degree 100 is reached in an 
approx 5% soln P and Gundel express the opinion that S ‘s rubber was not com- 
pletely K free, but S and B were unable to detect any X by heating with K, although 
a control showed that 0 01% N can be detected in this way C. A R 

r , s * ellj ®f Pressure of rubber. Pact, Stamberger Nature 127, 274(1931); cl 
A - 24 ■ 4659 —The formula P -- K/V* gives satisfactory results with the data of the 
previous paper, where P is the swelling pressure. V is the vol of solvent bound to a 
wt of jelly, and K is a const whose meaning is expressed by substituting the above 
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equation in the max work term <M - PiV The swelling pressure results from the 
attraction of solvent moI« by the irmls of the gel Arthur Fleischer 

The action of lead 6elenide In rubber mixtures. R Ditmar and K. IT. TRCussr 
Caoutchouc & gutta percha 28 , 1M4^-S0(IOT1) —Recent interest in Sc in the rubber 
industry led to n study of its dem* os possible vnluahlc compounding ingredients 
The present poper continues the previous work on Sc red (cf C A 24, 406.1 , D and 
Prcusse C A 24, 4 WO) 7n sdenosiilfiilc (5^c SeJ and KjScSOj had no notable cfTect 
in rubber mists either on the rote of vulcanization or otherwise, so I’bSc was nest 
esamd A finely ground natural product (hardness 2 53 d 8 2-8 SI was used In 
rubber-S mixts . PbSc has no influence on the rate of vulcanization nor any refnforcing 
effict On the mixing null FbSc has n strong plasticizing action which becomes marked 
with 4 To I’bSc and accordingly this property may he utilized in prerg adhesive ce 
ments from rubber In the mixt mpe 100. S 3 PbSc 2. accelerator 2 whiting 30, 
the I’bSc acts as n very powerful actuator with the majority of com accelerators (the 
results with 10 arc tabulated), so that no other activator is needed, and it also refn 
forces the vulcanizates particularly in increasing their resistance to abrasion Its ac- 
tion, therefore, resembles that of Se On increasing the PhSe in nn accelerated mixt to 
100 parts on the rubber, the rcfnforcemcnt increased continuously In cures with 
SjCli in CSt or with SjCIi \npor, I’liSc had no action at all, except that because of its 
softening action ( loc cit) the cure had to be prolonged C C Davis 

Liquid rubber and carpets. WrnSTTR Norris India Rubber World 83, No 0, 
56{K>31) — An illustrated description » given o! the application ot rubber dispersions in 
a new type of carpet C C Davis 

Tho curing of sheet rubber. T D II O’DRtrv Trop Agr (Cej Ion) 75, 2S0-02 
(1030) —Smoking of sheet rubber prevents undesirable surface stickiness Unsmoked 
sheet contg p-nitrophenol is infenor in aging properties to a like sample without p 
mtrophenol Smoked sheet after vulcanization is superior in aging properties to un 
smoked sheet when both contain />-nitrophenol A sheet weighing 1 5 lb and measur 
mg 23 X 18 in is of correct thickness for efficient drying, combined with good appearance, 
and is also the most suitable stre for packing in a standard rubber chest J O II 
The consistency of the particles In balata latex. F A Hauser. Kautschuk 7, 
2-3(1031), Gummi Zlg 45, 1030(1031) — Tbe expts deal with balata latex from Peru, 
which was preserved with AcOII For this reason the ncid character of the latex may 
have brought about certain changes in the consistency of the particles, so that the con 
elusions drawn from the expts do not necessarily hold good for the particles of fresh 
latex The micromanipulator cxnmn was earned out with the aid of a new kind of 
dark field condenser, with the finest micmncedle which was equipped with a new de- 
vice for its control (cf C A 25, 140*1) The exnmn shows that there arc 2 kinds of 
particle* in such latex- (1) n uniformly tacky kind, which probably represents the resi- 
nous components of the latex, and (2) a smaller kind of particle which docs not have a 
homogeneous stmeture This 2nd type consists of a viscous inner part and a plastic 
outer part, which even has a certain degree of elasticity Ily cvnpn of the latex or by 
addn of coagulating agents the consistency of the 1st type changes only slightly or not 
at all, whereas the 2nd kind of particle contracts to n homogeneous mass The 2nd 
kind of particle probably therefore represents tbe actual balata hydrocarbon Further 
expts proved that during the evapn only the particles of the 1st type fuse together, 
whereas the particles of the 2nd t)pc remain distinctly sepd from each other This 
latter fact probably depends upon each hydrocarbon particle having nn adsorbed skin 
of the non balata components dissolved in the scrum This observation is of particu 
lar interest, since it offers the possibility of obtaining pure balata by some convenient 
method, such ns fractional pptn or fractional sepn from the latex, without having to 
resort to extn C C Davis 

Gathering, treatment end properties of guttapercha. II. R. Draak Chem 
WtrkbJad 27, 667-71(1030) — A Teview. A L. IIenne 

Age-resistant rubber. A survey of United States and foreign patents for chemical 
prevention of the deterioration of rubber. Joseph Rossman India Rubber World 83. 
No 6, 65-8(1031) C. C. Davis 

The protective action of some antioxidants. II. The metal halide compounds of 
some protective agents against aging, with special reference to aid oi-«-naph thy 1 amine. 
T. Enamor Kautschuk 7, 7-12(1031); cf C. A 23, 3371 —It has already been 
shown that nlc solns of heavy metal chlorides change the color of ale solns of cer- 
tain antioxidants like nldol-a-naphthylamine (I). "Stabihtc Alba" (II) and "Agerite 
powder (III), both when viewed in visible and in^ultra- violet light The present 
paper, In which the behavior of I in particular was studied, attempts to explain this 
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phenomenon. which is ol importance not only from the antioxidant point of view, but 
because of the discoloration ol vulcamzate* contg such antioxidants With AuCI*. 
CuCh FeCb and PtCh. I gives cherry red colors at low concns and in tease blue colon 
at higher concns ol the metal chlorides The blue colors are. however, unstable and 
change to noltt, then to cherry-red With AIC1>, AsClj. CoCl*, FeCI>, ltgCIi, MnCIt, 
JviCl, SbCli SnCli, SnCl* TiCl,. UO.CJ, and 2nCl, no colors are obtained. While 
AuCb CuCIi rcCU and I’tCl« cause the disappearance ol the fluorescence of I in ultra- 
violet light bbCli is the only other chloride ol those above which affects the fluorescence, 
and this gives a yellow white ppt. From the cherry red I solos with CuClj and I'eCU. 
chocolate and coffee brown ppis with high Cu and F e contents sep on long standing, 
and thc«c remain dark even alter long washing with I tOH Their C«!I« solnr are in 
tense yellow brown Analysis ol the ppts showed that the Cu ppts , which vary from 
coffee brown to ocher yellow, arc adsorption compds of the cherry red sol Cu I compds 
with solid I, and that the Te ppts , which are chocolate blown, are adsorption compds 
of the so! cherry red Ft I compds. with solid L These reactions are not the same as 
that of aq I with aq FeCIi ZnCI>, AgN'Oj and CrO t (cf “Meyer-Jacobson," II, 3S0). 
because water and dd alkalies cause cleavage ol the ale Cu and Te compds . with for- 
mation ol blue violet Boceulant ppts which contain no metal and which become yellow- 
brown in air Since these color reactions are confined to chlorides of a higher state of 
oxidation the more loosely combined halogen plays the essential part. The fact that 
the reaction with CuCl, is in every case more rapid than with ttCU may be utilized to 
distinguish analytically small quantities of these compds A similar color reaction 
occurs with free halogen, t g ,I$r in CCli, where a deep indigo appears immediately, 
changes to violet, then to eberry-rrd and finally to yrllow-brown. These JJr addn 
compds give no color reaction with TeCh or CuCIi. so that la the color reaction the 
metal halide combines at the double bond between the N and ClI. Since the cherTy- 
red I TeCU and I CuCt« compds are deeotnpd by small quantities of IICI to yelfow- 
btown products, only unstable compds arc formed, and since the quantity of addn 
compd depends upon the concn of halide, the K docs not always have the same valence, 
and the following formulas are assigned 
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The** resemble the hemin (IV) formula of Wills tatter ami Kusttr The I-metal halide 
joins absorb all visible light up to a bright band in the red and orange between 500 
and (WW, and since HCJ solns. of IV show a similar band, the absorption limits may 
1* characteristic of the TeCli and CuClj groups The ultra-violet fluorescence of all the 
I metal halide compels is very feeble compared with that of the original substance, 
nnd the colors vary greatly The following fluorescent colors appeared in RtOII in 
ultra violet light 1, intense sky-blue, I 4- FcClj, very pale violet, I 4- CtiCIj, pale 
yellow green. I + CuCli + IIC1. pale green brown, I 4- Rr, pale violet II intense 
violet, II + CuClj, pale yellow green, II 4- CuCh, pale yellow green, II 4* CuClj 4- 
IICI, pale green brown, II 4* Rr, pate brown, IV 4* ole 1 1 Cl, pale red brown The 
source of the strong fluorescence is probably in the N — CII double bond, and it ts lost 
by addn of the halide The O transporting power of Tc in hemin occurs also in the 
I metal halide and H-mctal halide compds , for I soln made pale rose by TeCli be 
comes deep blood red when O is passed through it, whereas I soln alone is pale yellow 
The O transporting power of the CuCb compds is many times greater than that of the 
corresponding Tc enmpds nnd this agrees with the similar behavior of Tc and Cu 
compds in rubber With 1% CuCb. O caused a turbidity with I and intense carmine 
with II, by the formation of oxidation products, and after prolonged passage of O. 
about 50% of the dissolved suhstances sepd as a chocolate brown ppl contg only a 
small percentage of combined Cu Treatment of I soln contg TeCli for many hrs 
gave an intense carmine color, with no msol oxidation products Not only is the auto 
oxidation of antioxidants greatly accelerated by their TeCli complexes and especially 
by their CuCh complexes, but it is inhibited by catalytic poisons Thus with II CuCb 
soln , a little 1ICN greatly retards the time of appearance and the intensity of the car 
mine which Is formed upon treatment with O III gives no immediate color with ate 
FeClj or CuCh, but on long standing in air a brown color appeared, because of oxtda 
tion III is probably more stable than I and II toward oxidizing agents and oxidation 
catalysts In titrating III in ultra violet light, the quantity of TeCl, required to dc 
stroy the violet fluorescence is approx 2 mols of FcCl, per mol of III, II gives no im 
mediate color with TeCli, but on long standing a carmine color appears, especially in 
light II and CuCb give an immediate yellow or yellow brown winch changes soon 
to deep carmine The carmine solns with II and IcCb and CuCl, show similar spectral 
properties, and arc not changed by HC1, in contrast to the colors with I complexes 
In titrating in ultra violet light, only 05 mol o! FcCli or CuCh is required to destroy 
the fluorescence of the II-TcCli and II CuCb complexes Rased on the similar nbsorp 
tion spectra of these metal lialide complexes with the previous ones, they probably 
contain similar TeCli and CuCli complexes which cause the colors The Te complex 


would be I’hN CII> CII» NPh f cCI, where the stability toward IICI results from the 
formation of high valences Since antioxidants arc oxidized in time by autofixidation 
they protect an antioxidizable substance like rubber only as long as they remain active 
Since traces of sol heavy metal compds, especially of Te, arc invariably present in 
rubber compounding ingredients, rubber muts which contain protective agents are 
discolored by the formation of dark colored metal complexes and their oxidation prod- 
ucts. C C. Dams 

New light on vulcanization. The process as revealed by electrical tests. W. II 
Nurr all and J. Kirkwood Indio Rubber J. 80, 057-00(1930) — A review nnd dis- 
cussion, with particular reference to the work of Curtis, McPherson and Scott (C. A. 
Tl, Katitovn (C. A 21, “2X1V) nnd Boggs and BWst (C. A 24, 4*25). C.C D 
Tensile tests of vulcanized rubber at high speed. A. van Rossem and II. B. 
Reverdam Rev g in caoutchouc 7, No. 67, 27-34(1930) — Most of the testing ma- 
chines used for detg the elongation of rubber have a slow speed, and 00 cm. per min 
is somewhere near the speed usual in practice, regardless of the state of cure This 
is in spite of the fact that undcrvulcamzed rubber, which has a high elongation when 
stretched at slow speed, is brittle when stretched very rapidly, and has an extremely 
low elongation. Tor this reason, it was of interest to make elongation tests at high 
speeds No app was available for recording the stress-strain curve, and resort was 
had to the pendulum app of Charpy. The technic employed in adapting this app * 
to the present expts is described and illustrated. Different accelerated rubber mixts 
at various states of cure were tested in this way. The energy at rupture was caled. 
and the results were compared with tests on the Schopper dynamometer The results 
show that (1) the max energy at rupture as a function of the time of vulcanization is 
™“?., tno £ : . sharp y . dcr ! r ; cd at thejugli speeds of the pendulum app than in the tests 
- strength with the pendulum app is at a 


with the Schopper machine, and (2) the n 
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lon-r state of cure than with the Sehopper machine With vuleamzates contg ■ low 
jurcentage of S t z , th» mixt rublur HO, b 3, diphenyl guanidine 1, ZnO 5, the pen 
dulum app piti a less sharply defined mu, but nevertheless here too thu max is 
at a lower state of cure than that with the Schopper machine The influence of loading 
with pigments and filler* was also studied The magnitude of the max. depends upon 
the substance added, but the sharpness of this max and its relation to the time of vul- 
canization are independent of the nature of the filler Accelerated aging tests were 
made m the Geer oven at TO* and the aged vulcamzatc* were then tested in the same 
way After aging the time of cure/energy at rupture curve obtained from the Schoppcr 
machine was similar to that of tamed from the pendulum app before heating The 
energy at rupture curve detd by the pendulum app is therefore of great importance 
in relation to the state of cure, l<ecause the time of vulcanization which corresponds 
to the max enrrgv at rupture by the pendulum app is, contrary to the time of vulcani 
ration corresponding to the max tensile strength by the Sehopper dynamometer, the 
time of vulcanization which corresponds to the best aging The importance of tests 
at the high «p<erti and the shortcomings of the pendulum app for this purpose make it 
desirable that an app be devrloprd winch at a rrry rapid sperd of stretching will' 0) 
det the resistance to stress, the ultimate elongation and the energy at rupture (-) 
record graphically the relation between the stress and the elongation and O) perform 
at di^erent speeds Also in KauUckuk 6, 224 9(1930) C. C Davis 

Hard spots in vulcanized rubber compound*. J. H llotrrr. /«< f £«g Chen 23, 
287-90(1031) — I xpts are described, the object of which was to ascertain the cause oS 
local variations in the hardness of exptl slab* of rubber rants of the C black tread 
type It was found that areas of excessive hardness correspond to regions where the 
max flow or displacement occurs when the rubber mixt- is pressed Into the mold at Ore 
time of curing A knowledge of this fact is of importance in testing the hardness of a 
vulcamzate by the Am Soc of Testing Materials standard of hardness, and for Increas- 
ing the precision and reliability of this convenient test. It was also found by them 
analysis that these variation* in hardness cannot be attributed to heterogeneous regions 
(non uniform compn ) in the rubber S-aeceJerator pigment nuxt. and it lx concluded 
that the variations must depend either upon altered conditions of dispersion in the 
regions of max displacement or else upon a local grain effect set up by the flow 

a C. Davis 

Use of vulcanized rubber waste as a fixing agent in bronze printing. Geo Rice 
K utiJrr Ate (X Y ) 28, 611-2(1931) —An illustrated description. C. C. Davis 


Monoxanthogens [vulcanization accelerators] (U. S pat. 1,796,972) 10 Substi- 
tutes for sugars in coagulating latex. (Get. pat. 518.190) 18. Dispersion of carbon 
black in water (Can. pat. 309.270) 18. 


Purifying latex. K. D P.. Ltd Bnt. 338,706, Dec. 20. 1923. Latex is sub- 
jected to heat treatment with simultaneous evapn and then subjected to a usual pun 
lying treatment, as by eentnlugjng to sep serum, which is facilitated by the pre treat 
ment. 

r> ,or •P ra 7Uig rubber latex by an air jet. Charles E Mayvard (to Fisk 

Rubber Co). U S 1,795,875, March 10 Structural features. 

„ D P , Ltd (Rudolf Pnmmerer and Hans Kroepelm, inventors) 

l>eT 5Io COTs, May 20. 1926 Addn. to 400 950 Pure rubber hydrocarbons are prepd. 
from rubber latex by treating with alkali in an electrodialyzer 

Rubber compositions. Dunlop Rubber Co , Ltd . E A_ Murphy, A Niven and 
P F. Twiss. Bnt. 338 975 Aug 30, 1929 Crumb-like rubber compns are prepd. 
J>y coagulating an aq dispersion of rubber or the like, by pptn. in ntu (m relatively 
large amounts on the dry rubber content) of compounding ingredients formed by the 
interaction of ore or more water-sol. reagents normally having no coagulating effect, 
with other added water soL reagents, such as reagents which together form products 
•uch as MgCOj. CaCOu ZnCOi, Ca, Ba or Zn silicates, silicic acid or Zn. Cd or Pb sul- 
uctf" b ° ai> ' glUe ’ eUm acaaa - «tc.. tnaj be added to modify the properties of the prod 

rtMwr coagulants. Albert J. Gracia (to Goodyear Tire & 
t"° ^ * J \ S L797.192, March 17 Latex is coagulated by use of amines sucb 
a^,t.‘ a,IU T ne ’ “'Ihylamine. propylamine, di propylamine, tnpropylamine, butyl 
mi T; 3 °>TiAmine, lso-anrylatmne, di isoamytamine or allyl amine. 

preserving rubber. Lores b Sebrell (to Goodyear Tire & Rubber Ca). U. S- 
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1,797,179. March 17. Amlinohexylideneanitine (suitably in tlie proportion of about 
0 5%) is added to rubber compns before vulcanization 

Rubber “antioxidant” Vu S Calcott and W«. A Douglass (to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours X. Co ) US 1,790,9S0. March 17. Deterioration of rubber is retarded 
by the addn of a small proportion (suitably about 0 5-2 5%) of a transparent brittle 
solid obtained by the reaction of glucose on m tolylcnediamine 

Trinaphthylamine. Albert M Clifford (to Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co ) 
U S 1,797,196, March 17 This compd is obtained by extn with C»H. from crude 
dinaphthylamines and is an antioxidant for rubber 

“Micro-porous" rubber. 11. Beckmann Bnt. 33S.69S. Oct 2G. 1928 The 
process described in Bnt 240,430 (C A 20, 2262) is modified by adding to the latex 
a substance capable of being coagulated to form a hydrophilic gel. such as 2% of btood 
albumin, and then adding a coagulating agent, such as llOAc, which will cause coagu 
lation of both the latex and the added substance Among the substances i\ hich may be 
added are silicic acid, stannic acid, Al(OH)i. colloidal 1 ejO,. colloidal chromic oxide, 
colloidal tungstic and mol>bdic acids, manganic hydroxide, V pentoxide albuminoids 
polypeptides and hemoglobin, and substances such as silicic acid may be formed in the 
latex by reaction Cf C A 24, 752 

Apparatus for molding rubber articles such as tennis balls. Harry Willshaw and 
Sydney N Goodhall (to Dunlop Tue & Rubber Corp ) U S 1 795,917. March 16 
Various structural features are described 

Uniting rubber and leather. K Eiimkb Bnt 338,789, Jan 8, 1030 Materials 
such as shoe parts of rubber are roughened on a grinding Yvheel, coated with rubber 
coin , sprayed with particles of crepe rubber and further coated with rubber «oln and 
then united by hammering with leather coated with rubber soln 

Attaching rubber to metals. C. M Carson (to Goodyear Tire &. Rubber Co ) 
Bnt. 339,421, Feb 23, 1929 A cement is used consisting of latex, hemoglobin a tan 
uing agent such as formaldehyde, KiCr>0» K«reC«Ni or Al,(SO,)i, and vulcanizing 
ingredients and this cement is vulcanized after application 

Compositions containing rubber and cement. N Swindin and Nordic, Ltd 
Bnt 339.002, Sept 5, 1929 In making a material suitable for floors, road surfaces or 
acid resisting coating, raw rubber (heated or swelled with a solvent) is dispersed with 
w ater (preferably in the presence of a hard porous inert powder such as finh coke dust 
which acts as a triturating agent), suitably with addn of emulsifying agents such as 
soap, saponin, borax, NH« and soda, and the material Is then mixed with a cement 
(such as Portland or oxychlondc cement matenals) which reacts with the water and 
causes setting of the mass Vanous details and use of different fillers, etc , are described 
Films, threads, disks, etc. I. G Farbenind A -G Tr 37,485, Oct. 3, 1929 
Addn to 676,658 (C. A 24, 3135) Mists of natural rubber with the polymerization 
products of butadiene hydrocarbons are treated xvith sulfunng agents until the high 
elasticity characteristic of rubber disappears 

Isomenzlng rubber. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd , and E B Robinson 
Bnt 339,398, Sept 30, 1929 Rubber is liquefied by heat and then treated with isom 
enzing substances such as H,SO ( , sulfonic acids, sulfonyl chlondes, sulfunc esters or 
metallic halides, with or without phenolic compds , to produce a thermoplastic product 
Vanous details of procedure are given 

Apparatus for curing tire flaps. Robert W Snyder (to Goodyear Tire &. Rubber 
Co.). U. S 1,797,180, March 17. Structural features. 

Rubber conversion product. Herman A Bruson (to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co). U S. 1,797,188, March 17 See Can 299,963 (C. A 24, 3135). 

Synthetic rubber. I. G. Farbenind A -G Bnt 338,534, Aug 17, 1929 Polym- 
erization of diolefins such as butadiene is effected in the presence of alkali or alk 
earth metals or their alloys in particles of uniform size, such as with Na balls of 1 1 
mm diam in a rotating Fe autoclave at 40®. 

Synthetic rubber, I. G. Farbenind A -G. Brit. 339,135, Dec 20. 1929 Polym- 
enzation of diolefins such as butadiene with an alkali metal such as Na is effected in 
the presence of at least 25% of a low b -p aliphatic ether such as dimethyl, diethyl or 
methylethyl ether (these ethers serving both as diluents and as catalysts). Various 
details and examples are given 

Synthetic rubber. 1. G Farbenind A -G. Bnt 339,243, Aug 30. 1929. Polym- 
erization of diolefins such as butadiene is effected in the presence of alkali or alk 
earth metals or their alloys such as Na amalgam or of alkali or alk. earth metal compds 
with org radicals which are not capable of ionization (such as Na ethyl, K ethyl K di 
phenylmethylmethane, Na tnphenyl methane and Li alkyls) and the polymer- 
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U r liki products suitable for purpose* wm.la -to those for wmc l<opmle . 

cmplossd are obtained by (MljnnnuwK a 

hutadnne methyl or dimethj I buUdictte. suitable emulsifying «tent) 

of tlu initial materials together with N» stcarateor , ^ , n d product* of 

’SjSTSSS M? l?£taJ5 “r£“ «* P^ponHm. o. d. «. - 

“^Synthetic rubber. I G r*MESTMJ A -C Fr 37J7^Aur 

to G55.217 (C A 23, 4103) Synthetic rubber, etc, 1* intimately nmea 

divided soot such as lampblack or C black before ^ka rumUc m. Chemkal Co.) 

Tbiunua disulfides. George C. Baiuey (to Rotate & Ha^acncr 
l t, 1 7% 077. March 17 Compds. suitable for use a* rubber vukam«tj«i 
tor^ and having the general formula R.-CSS-S-CS-R, are 
of tlu type Ri-Cb-S-M with NaOCl. R, comprising an or* tadjttl » J 
cal Tctramethy Ithiuram disulfide i* made by treating Na dimelhyld.thiocar 

151 Rubber' vuJ tarn ration acce’.er.tori, Rcb be* S**”™ i^me «wh 

339.332. Sept 7. 1 43 Accelerators are prtpd. by reaction of 

as butyhdene isoamylamme with a substituted unsaid, aldehy accelerator are 

propyl acrolein Various details of procedure for manuf and use of the accelerator 
described Cf C A 24,2t>6.752 _ R*m U S. 1 ,795.630, 

Apparatus for rul canning automobile tires. Matthew Reid u. »• • 

March 10 Structural features. „ . vtotna Kov 20 192S. 

Vul canning rubber. Ivdistmal Paocsss Corf Bnt. 339,303, l\or. « . 

See Tr CS 1.001 (C A 24, 4120). _ _ . . _ , n «L 1 790 013 

Vuleanuing rubber. Ha*ou> Gray (to B F. Goodrich Co.) ” * vjHi 1. 

March 10 A product formed by reaction of an org amine such as amlmc 
and an aliphatic aldehyde such at butyne aldehyde 3 or more mok proportion* ** 

* 5 *Rubb«rScanuatoon. Adrien Cambron (to Roessler & Hasslacher Cbtfflgjj 
Co) US 1,790210. March 10 An accelerator is used com prising Mhe proa ^ 
obtained by causing anibne and acetaldehyde, undeT essentially anbyd con 
react in the presence of a small quantity of ZnCli Cf. C. d. 24, 2040. . ye 

Vulcanned colored rubber. Rcdolto Kkech (to I. G Farbetund. A -o J ■ •. 

1,7% 650, March 17 Before vulc ani z a tion, there is incorporated with nmia0 

metal salt such as the Ba salt of an acid anthraqumonc dye contg at least 0“ c . ,, 

group, such as 1 a mi no-1 pbcnylaminoanthraqmnone-2 sulfonic acid, ana tnc 
then vulcanized 
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Automatic laboratory siphon. Charles Bujnievicx CAemuf-A nafyrl 20, No. 3, 
I6{l031). — Glass caps, scaled to the outer sides of the ends of an equal-armed siphon 
tube, are recommended W. T II. 

Simple technic In using a pycnometer. F L. Kiskaddbn Chenti si- A nalyst 20, 

No 3, 10-7(1931) — Directions are given for using a narrow-aeck, ip -gr bottle with 
viscous oils, tars and pitches. W T, JI 

A plpet bulb. R. W. Kehr. Chemist-Analyst 20, No 3, 21(1031) —Rubber tub- 
ing. with True: to prevent collapse at the bend, can be used for making a suitable bulb 

W T. II. 

A method for filling burets by vacuum. C. W Eddy J Chem Education 8, 
904-5(1031) E II 

Jlew Insulator for the hot-water bottle. C. W Eddy Chemist Analyst 20, No 3, 
20-1(1931) —Cut a strip of crude rubber of suitable sire Soak the edges in CCU 
until they soften Place around the neck of the bottle and work the edges together 
till the «eam disappears IV T. II 

Handy wash bottle. E II Herman Chemist- Analyst 20, No 3,21(1931). — The 

continuous flow wash bottle with Bunsen valve is described A pressure bulb Is used 
for blowing, and a glass bead is placed in the rubber tubing which leads to the extra 
opening In the stopper. By pressing the rubber away from the bead, air enters nod the 
flow stops W. T II 

A thermometer for precision calorimetry. T. Carlton Sutton J. Sc*. Instru- 
ments 8, 03-103(1931) — A Hg-ln-glass thermometer for sensitive calorimetric work 
has been developed by (1) reducing to CO mra the pressure of N in the space above the 
IJg column, and (2) eliminating parallax by means of a novel and simple type of read- 
ing lens. E II. 

Process for the Investigation of air filters. W Sell Z Ver deut lug 75, 295^-6 
(1931) — Previous methods for detg the efficiency of air filters hast been gravimetric 
A new cotonmetric method for detg residual dust content Is described In which a finely 
pulverized, Wnter-sol. aniline dye is used ns "colored dust ” An accuracy of 0 5% 
is easily obtained M McMahon 

Accurate air separator for fine powders. Paul S Roller Ind. Eng. Chem , 
Anal. Ed. 3, 212-6(1031) —An app is described for sepg quantitatively a 1-kg chars' 
of fine powder Into a series of fractions beginning with 0-2 5 microns Except for 
the finest fractions (below 6 microns), where nttntion by the air current takes place 
in the case of soft powders, particle sires sepd are homogeneous within the limits given 
by Stokes' law. The most important cause affecting the rate of Scpn is that of rate of 
nir flow. Under similar conditions rate of sepn Is proportional to air flow. Initial 
rates of sepn of particle-size fractions have been made up to 135 g per hr at a flow of 
140 1 per rain Continuous sepn can be effected by the use of on offset separator 
tube with sep collection of oversize. A figure of the air separator and details of its 
operation are given At a 3<J-mtcron particle size of a Portland cement potnler with 
on air flow of 600 1 per min , the equiv. rate of feed was 5 4 kg per hr , while the rite 
o! recovery was 0 92 kg. per hr. The efficiency ot reeo\ery, based on the max possible 
recovery in a run, was not in excess of 23% Alice W. Etpbrson 

A simple procedure for fractional distillation of small quantities In a high vacuum. 
S Kober Btochetrt. 2.232,274-7(1931). — A special app is described S MorcjtjlSS 
An apparatus for the evaporation of various materials in high vacuums. C IIawlev 
CARrtmem- and John Strong Rest Sc*. Instruments 2, ISO-93 (1931) —An app. 
for the deposition in high vacuum of metals and non-metals on various surfaces is de- 
scribed, in which material to be evnpd is placed in a coiled filament and brought in con- 
tact with a heating coil in the evacuated app The filament consisted of W or Pt wound 
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A c*w tbsorpbco apparaP*. Si ptj.-»ra- Clem Zif 55, KD'15311 ■— Tfc«*j2j 
scribed wai des’tned lor atadps* Pe «4 writs* *3(3 absorbs* £<7W J CT ’,, xfZ-Jtz 


V„ CTC, J~ V^TtCl n?«. J* 

Tie ecntttwhra cf De»ti JUPa. T E Prim. M J Corner aro £. J-M*» 

/ A m CXm .Sec £3, 13-VO 1931/ — IM*2s art pvre fur um=J * M to®* 1 Woct 
vjttx £a,fc lor P* osier jacket and * 3-1 Calk bode. These oscUiaen Pj** 3 
mended far it' *te»t» of bT-vJ *>■ „ . ® A-,“?. r ?r.» 

The «p*= ncm ijdrone*.er E. Hannuot Fkjnk Z 22, 22 3-£ 
nrw partied a;-? » described tor P* il'ta it abs. v»l*» of the n?in»n “ 
icnii. C.E K Jttr»KTs 

As asismAc aanpler tad dos*r. H- Cncx. CUm Fdrti 1931, 1W-C0 A 
d*ta>d description is pro of as app lor sant — t or nir -t Is-pnds. It w t ~ nrr ?_'* 
d'jci-vuri, wCJ take as easy as 21 sample*. and Pe speed « adjastible to nid 
day era week- J « 

Set of *«tis for tte r=icroc5:«=ie*l U to . 'Aiusruf Fritceinxwtcr*- 
dkI On 8J, <22-€'[^Jl) — Tte d£lcdt>» sssrolred n fttx=t tztisf aaory «»■ 
^h>cb ar3 be accinat' n 0 f /'l cj. are ported cuA- A drbcrjpUos t» prea w * 
faettry set rf arc fhti lor Pt cao'Acdasce aad * tsrPod cl e»Hjr»ti=j Pe w 
0 Wl r"y u W. T. H. 

As tTptnszi for po'erborsetnc eolcsetrsc *s*Jy*a- I'm* Dtacr^*- C^*' 
Fc’rik 1931, 145-r, d C A 21, 103t— D-t*Zs are pren of a srcr/e «=d pracricd 
app fieccarf for P- d-p. of P' deserts tiS3a3y feesd in tied allays. J K. 

AFpareat-rpetaSt-trrrdy *^arap». Arsw F. Ssrtz. A>r Krst-FJtori »'■£*• 
£22 3K!l) — A trsef Castrated drvm pliaj o* * r-rrplr. pc n »gg : re ims fer del I- P« 
appzrerdrp p of tb»e.i!ac, travel, etc. R- E- Tir'7*r* r >* 

The tSaraey of tone cormoa retsra coadeatert. F. Mack ast> B- Hrtrt tfa 
On Fibril 1931, 157-9, 17V3 — Fjxdts are tabulated for epts vnii 9 t}?e» « 
taAa *la coesdtasrj Et«0 The be< 2 coolers ia oeder </ eSotaey '“r rc 
cocien inth 1 trteraaJ tabes. Pose mth b-Cb* bLnrc b Pe eternal Elbe, and Pose »tP 
ms3 jacket d-asi. Ccentsreaneat cootrt Pd cot sacrease the eSoessey. J H. 3t- 
ldataetic FtPer ta conic rboa trbet. P. A- TEtrstw Z. cki^. Clem- «. 
27£'l931) — P Eecta’s rreect paper (C A. 25, li23) a raepod lor iatrodan=t the »> 
dans- irto a ccraSartaoa Pbe is described, wbaci u c m2ar to that 13 rented iy 1- 
(1 fitrocleme J. C'1935}) srhich is ccce neee depseted. V. T. H- 

Co2oidc£X n. Acctnr CHvaus. Ft&nd-Z 54, 525-C4TS31); cf C. /-"■ 

y23 — Gema pztent imr» A- Fx^tSCBHt 

Andjnnps- OYast UtkZAnt 21, K5-C, 60i-S'1331)-— Focr types 
tu. piercer, draphra^n ard Pose eaploybt *a anrSary Injaid) are described 
ceebpzred as to ooaoractioa. acijoa. eSoeacy xsd ey. Cart Fc costf. 15-lSTa ^ 
u omarlj the fabrvstax catertp ahiasjh breme and hard pb are not attacked 
by a co. of sods. The ft=£ct t«x is an mpartad part of asy pms? B. A-SaZlS 
Astonatie vtctma yretrae xeetdator- Ho -*- aid 1. Col*. FM.Mnw J- 5« **> 
411-311921) ~ A nod-Std iU3er and McEbcey app fC A. 22, 2291) to be csed oo 
all9-T. tcorma l otter y is d e s cr ibed- The H; cf Pt xcaa o ragtef broches a Pt* 
wxre cost ad. thns ciocst a cresrt aad beadnt do»c the narabk am of 23 riectr> 
ca < 3K ^- This am beAds a rebber itopper vrith a fcypoderrssc tws* l e Ka 22 Ei*rted 
» <—**'* tie rystKc throop the xseedla, tie crrcc3. is d e rt u pUd hr 
{a ^=* of the Hi n the ocs-jeeto Thu dmee t!»m« a vacma sntlca =*15 
x=a- at -JO ca. yeeassr- JU«E3 Br*CK» 
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Design, construction and operation of a constant-humidity room. I\ H Prior 
Proe. Tech. Sea Pa per Maters' Assoc. Cl Brit &• Ireland 9, 152-74(1920) —The points 
to be considered in the design of such a room are discussed, and details are „iven for the 
construction of a room 12 ft. by 15 ft- by 7 ft. 10 in Provision is made for complete 
change cf air 4 times per hr or for recirculation of the air over the controls when the 
room is only used for conditioning samples Humidity and temp control are effected 
by diver ting part of the air over the correcting devices {humidifier, refrigerator and 
heater) by means of elec, fans controlled by a hair hygrometer and a bimetal strip 
The controls normally operate at about 5- mm intervals and to wjthm 1 So relative 
humidity and 1° F. B C. A. 

Low-temperature test rooms an aid to research. Hugh J Krampe Refrigerating 
Eng 21, 331-3(1031) — Recommendations are given as to methods and materials for 
use in the construction of low temp test rooms The uses of such low temp test rooms 
in the automotive, oil and food industries, as well as in academic research institutions, 
are described A H Johnson 

Oblique-light illuminator for photography by reflected ultra-violet and by the light 
of fluorescence. G K6gel Phot Kerr 66, 2S2-3(1930) — In the adaptation of the 
Busch oblique-hght illuminator to ultra violet photography, K- suggests the use of 
Cr-plated metal mirrors (described and illustrated) instead of the usual, but relatively 
expensive, optical system of quartz. The special suitability of reflected ultra-violet 
radiation for photographing black lead penal marks is mentioned E R. Bullock 
The calculation of the thermal characteristics of regenerators. K. R camel. J 
Inst Fuel 4, 160-73(1931) — The process of heat transfer in an eiptl regenerator 
was studied Measurements of temp and resistance to flow were taken on different 
types of checkers and under varying conditions of operation Practical simplified 

methods of calcn are derived and applied to the eiptl data. D A Reynolds 

Glass blow-torch for blow-pipe analysis. C. H Alad-elt and C. C. Beebe J 
Ckem Education 8, 96S(I93l) E H 

^Monochromatic sodium light m polanmeiry and refraetometry. Vfc. Sta.v£k axis 
K. Sandera Ltsly Cukroear 49, 311-5(1931) — The elec. Na lamp of the firm Osram 
is described in its simplest form, and its u«e m polanmetiy is discussed The light 
may be purified with filters or by prisms The simple monochromator (Schmidt and 
Haensch) is attached to the polanmeter and works well with the above Na lamp For 
prism polanmeters the filtration of bght b not necessary. Frank Makesh 

Note on Julius suspensions. M J Brevoort. But Mines, Kept cf Investiga- 
tions 3036, 2 pp (1931). — An improved galvanometer suspension is described. 

Alden H. Emery 

What is the basis for retiring equipment? R. L. Copson. Ckem Met. Eng 33, 
202-3(1931). — The economics of replacement of equipment b discussed. E H 

Machinery to make solid carbon dioxide. Terry Mitchell. Ind. Eng. Ckem. 
23, 523-5(1931) — The app used in the manuf. of solid COi is briefly reviewed. Illus- 
trations and a flow sheet are included. R. D Bcmbacher 

A bath thermostat. Thos. C. Herndon J Ckem Education 8, 969-70(1931). 

E. H 

A thermostat regulator. Eijjot Q .louts. Rev. Set. Instruments 2, 1S7-S 
(1931) — A W-Hg contact m H permanently enclosed m glass was used as "a thermo- 
stat regulator A Hg tight W plunger m 2 mm. capillary served as adjuster, one com 
plete turn of the micrometer head advancing the plunger approx. I mm equrv. to 0 0S° 
The regulator was used for keeping a 50-1 H,0 thermostat const, to *0 002° for 1 hr 
With an auxiliary heater in a heatmg-coil circuit, variation in temp did not exceed 
*0001* for 3 hrs. __ M. McMahon 

Permanent marking of glass and porcelain vessels (Isbell) 19. A microscopic 
method [hypermicroscope] (Synge) 2. Theory of optical pyrometers and a description 
of several new improvements (Held) 2. 

Trtnks, W.: IudustrieSfen. Band H. Ban und Betrieb. Berlin: V. D. I 
Bu chhan dhmg 39S pp. Linen. M. 20 Cf C. A. 23, 2S54- 


^^^^horator^ erfraction apparatus (Sozhlet type). Arnold Flxedner. Ger 

Thermometer. Iluexauer Gias-Instrcmenten-Fabrik Albert Zuckschwerdt 
Ger 521.22S, Jan 17, 1929 The scale-tube and the mercury (or other liquid) reservoir 
are connected by a flexible metal capillary tube. 
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Dropping bottle, C F Boehringer & SGhne G m d H Ger 619,476, June 16, 
Filters. Auccst Paul. Ger 469,227, May 21, 1925 See U. S 1,780, 361 (C. X. 


closing the filter pockets a described 

Filters. Motor Improvements Inc Tr €97,001, June 3, 1930 A metallic 
filter made from a spiral nbbon of metal is described 

Air or gas filters. Henri II aecler Tr COG 791, Sept 17,1920 

Cylindrical filter for air or gases Hans Wittemeier Fr C95.427, May 10, 

Metallic filter* lor air or gases SAJTOEt.ANtESTt.fi Fr 695.445, May 12, 1930 
Gas filter. JuuusA Wilisot Ger 490.245 April 16 1921 
Gas filter. R Lajialssois Bnt 339 913 March 30, 1929 A glass plate or the 
like is coated with an adhesive and hairs are taken from a support and caused to adhere 
by one end to the prepd surface to form a filter plate for gases Cf C A 25,1414 
Apparatus for separating suspended matter from gases Horace Waring (to 
Associated Lead Manufacturers, Ltd ) US 1,797,812, March 24 Structural fea- 
tures 

Device for separatmg liquids from gases. Harlan W How (to Strothers Wells- 
Titusville Corp ) U S 1,797,232. March 24 Structural features of a device suitable 
for sepg entrained liquid from vapors from evap app 

Apparatus for filtering liquids. Ernest Lagcer Swiss 143.378, Jan. 20, 1930 
The filter beds comprise layers of wood charcoal and gravel 

Sand filters. Soe II Ciiabal ct Cie Fr C9C.30C. May 31. 1930 A method is 
described of cleaning by art blown through 

Drum filters. I G Farbenind A -G Fr C95.81R, May 19, 1030 An endless 
band with tensioning means is wound in a helix round the filtering and heating or drying 
drum to remove solid substances retained on the filtering surface 

Continuously operating pressure-cell drum filter. T lorbnz Flemmino Ger 621,- 
030, Dec. 15, 1928 

Pressure filter and extrusion apparatus. A R. Jaitn Bnt 339,669, Sept. 4, 
1929 Structural features 

Water-film apparatus for removing dost from gases. Ludwic Dele Ger. 619,017, 
April 27, 1928 

Centrifugal aeparators for cultures of three liquids. Aktiebolagbt Sbfaslator- 
Nobel. Fr 695.725, May 10, 1930 

Means for distnbuhng blown air under filtermg layers. Soc. H. Ciiabal & Cie 
Fr 690 614, June 3, 1930 

Roller driers. Kali-Ciie mis A.-G and Wilhelm Sassb Ger 616,757, July 14, 

1928 

Band driers for crystals obtained from solutions. Adler & Hentzen, MaSCshnen- 
FABRrE. Ger 510.658, Jan 4, 1929 

Tube system for pneumatic drier. Paul RosrN Ger 620.0.56, Jan. 25, 1929 
Drum and plate drier. Mitteldeutschb Stahl wefeb A -G Ger 617,718, Oct 
22.1929 

Drying drum. Mascthnenfabrik Imperial GmbH Ger 621,100. Sept 24, 

1929 

Drying drum with Internal mixers. Deutsche Babcocx- & Wilcox-Dampfebs- 
sel-Werxe A -G Ger 517,716, Jan 10, 1930 

Vacuum drying apparatus. Julius I’intsch A -G (Walter Neuhold, inventor) 
Ger 617,719, Oct 24, 1929 Details are given of a stationary surface condenser. 

Vacuum drying apparatus. Julius Pints cti A-G (Walter Neuhold and Hans 
Groth, inventors) Ger 520.280, Oct 24, 1929 

Drying fain. Rudolf Wiedemann Ger 617,908, Dec 6, 1927. 

Rotary kiln or drying apparatus. F A Johnson Bnt 339 695, Sept 4, 1929 
Structural features 

Centrifuge for drying Yapors. Wk. Alexander. Ger 510.553, April 30, 1927. 
Apparatus for drying air and other gases. Alec E Sherman and Isidore May- 
nard Ger. 520,055, Aug. 14, 1929 Bnt 314.592 (C. A 24, 1251) 

Drying plant comprising chambers and hot air currents. U Pornitx & Co. A.-G 
Ger 617,716, Nov. 1, 1927. 

Automatic regulating means for evaporators. FrantiSex Turek. Fr, 697,238, 
June 11, 1930 
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517 745 June 12, 1928 The hot gases are led partly under the base of the muffle and 
partly around its sides 

Coal-dust furnace Carl IIufschmidt Gcr 611,093, Aug 11,1920 
Gas furnace Kurt Rvmmel and Alfred SaiACK. Ger 617,818, Nov. 8, 1928 
Details of a metal recuperator lor preheating the luel to a high temp arc given 

Furnace for the activation of carbonaceous materials by gases. Soc. DB re* 
chercheS et d exploitations ptinoLipfenES. Fr GOG, 253, Sept. 9, 1929 

Heating regenerative furnaces. Vereimgte Staulwerkb A-G Ger. £19,124, 
Sept 18, 1927 Coal dust is blown by means of a combustible gas into the hot gases 
passing to the furnace, the arrangement 1 icing such that the coal is partly or wholly 
gasified before it reaches the hearth 

Air heater for furnaces, etc. Max and Ernst Hartmann. Ger. 519,471, Aug 24, 

1929 

Supplementary air-draft regulator for industrial furnaces. Scomidt-Aeosolo G 
h b 11 for Feueezlgrecblung Ger. 620.314, Mar 27,1929 

Travtlmg-grate apparatus lor drying, destructive distillation, etc. Franc Schenk. 
Ger 620.075. Oct 31. 1928 

Device for preventing escape of hot gases through faulty brickwork of furnaces by 
auction. Erich Roucxa Ger 5t7,746, Feb 15,1925. 

Hollow water- or air-cooled beams for the fire chamber of furnaces. GUSTAV 
Karrenberg and Hermann R(iuer Ger 517,903, Sept. 30, 1928 

Burners for powdered fuel. George E. K- Blytiie. Fr. G90, 713, June 0, 1930 
Coal-dust burner. Adolf Bchlmann Ger 619,420. Feb 11, 1927 
Burner for pulverulent or gaseous fueL Allcemeinb ElektrijitAts-Ges. (Fried- 
rich Muniingcr, inventor) Ger 519.022. Jan 14, 1928 

Gas burner. Oskar Hoppe Gcr 619,425. Aug. 26, 1927. Means are described 
for regulating the admut. of the gas with compressed air 

Heavy-od burner. Dccio I’iml Gcr. 516, 5C7, Nov. 6, 1929 Details of con- 
struction are given 

Heat exchanger. Hans Simmon Ger 619.051, Aug 19, 1025 See Austrian 
113,190 (C A 23,4109) 

Heat exchanger, especially for steam generator. SaiMEDT*8ctDj Heissdaufp-Gbs 
u.b 1L Ger 519,050, Sept. 28. 192S. 

Tubular heat-exchange apparatus. R. Morton & Co . Ltd , and P. Robinson. 
Bnt. 339,869-70, Teb 7, 1930 Structural features 

Apparatus for heating by means of gaseous or liquid fuel with recirculation of the 
active gases and elimination of the Inert gases. Paul G Lints. Fr 690,346, May 31, 
1930 

Heat-transmission tubes for chemical apparatus. Royal Baking Powder Co. 
Ger 519,047, May 16. 1928. Bnt. 311.092 (C. A 24, 534) 

Control system for regulating the supply of fuel such as gas to boiler furnaces in 
accord with pressure variations. Thomas A Peebles (to John M. Hopwood). U. S. 
1,797.586, March 24. Structural features. 

Prewarming and cooling apparatus for annealing pots. Akt -Ges. Brown, Boveri 
& Cie Ger 519,330, May 20, 1930. 

Electric heater for liquids. Egerton R. Case. U. S 1,797.520. March 2i 
Structural features. 

Electric water heater. A Low & Sons, Ltd , and D. W Low. Brit. 339,734, Oct. 
24, 1929 Structural features 

Electnc water heater. Thomas B. Allasdicb U. S 1,797,749, March 24. 

Acid proofing. Paul Asxenasy Ger. 516.745, Dec. 6, 1929 The rotating parts 
of centrifuges, etc., are rendered acid proof by coating with hard Pb contg Hg 

Apparatus for evaporating bnne, etc. Paul H. MCllbr. Ger 619,123, Aug 13, 

1925 

Apparatus for making foam. George M. Thomson Ger 521,183, Feb. 8, 1928 
See BnL 299,242 (C. A 23, 3132). 

Moisture-condensing device. Charles W. ArhbruST (to International Life Sav- 
ing Water Making Cup Corp ) U. S 1,797,894, March 24 Various details are de- 
scribed of a device "'for condensing the moisture from exhaled breath." having for its 
stated object "the provision of » life-saving cup which will collect the moisture from 
the breath and condense it as pure water for and during emergency, as in shipwreck, 
or on the sea, or m desert places, without fresh water " 

Cooling-tower. K. XV Bran erne. Bnt, 340,127, Dec 16, 1929 
Precision casting machine. Friedrich J. Haas. Ger 521,337, Feb 13, 1928 
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Die-castmg machine for artiflaal material. Intern vtional Mbtall A -G. Gcr 
517,510. Mar 25, 192S. 

Device for removing the cores of castings. Siemens-Schuceertwerke A.*G. 
Ger. 517,781, Dec. 15. 192S. 

Apparatus for electrodsmofic purification of liquids such as water. Siemens - 
Eleetro Osmose Ges. Bnt. 339, C73, Sept. 7, 1929. Structural features and various 
details of operation are described 

Apparatus for evaporating corrosive solutions such as caustic soda. R. M Winter 
and Imperivl Chemical Industries, Ltd Bnt. 339.657, June 14, 1929 The liquid 
to be evapd is passed as a film over a surface heated directly or indirectly by radiation 
from one or more incandescent plates arranged parallel to the surface. The plates 
may be formed as described in Bnt 25.S0S of 1909 or consist of a metal plate supporting 
an alundum plate carrying granules of magnesia or the like Vanous details of con- 
struction are described 

Lubricated rotary plug valve for fluids destructive to the lubneant. S J. Nord 
strom (to Merco Nordstrom Valve Co). Bnt. 339.SS9, Feb 26, 1929 Structural 
features. 

Apparatus for grading tea or other materials by the action of air currents. W G 
Firman Bnt 339,758, Nov 14, 1929 Vanous structural details are described. 

Heated vacuum container with stirring device for mixing matenals such as graphite 
and bearing metals. Ernst Meier (to Braunschweiger Huttenwerk G m b H.) 
U. S. 1,797,992. March 24 Structural features. 

Mixing and emulsifying apparatus of the cylinder and plunger type. W. J. Davy. 
Bnt 339.751, Nov S, 1929. Structural features. 

Apparatus for testing the tensile strength of flexible matenals. Alp red Soiopper 
(to the firm of Louis Schoppcr) U S. 1.797,734, March 24. Structural details of a 
gas inflation testing app are described 

Apparatus and mode of operation for classifying sand or other powdered materials 
by aqueous suspension and centrifugal and gravity separation. L. Andrews. Brit. 
340,027. Sept 19. 1929 

Surface condenser. Ingersoll-Rand Co Ger. 520.462, Nov 17, 192S. See 
Bnt 302,347 (C. A 23,4109) 

Containers for storing gases or liquids under pressure. Alexander Belddiano. 
Ger. 517,917, June 27. 192S. 

Carbide agitator for acetylene generators. Herbert G. Irwin. U. S. 1,797,264. 
March 24 Structural features. 

Acetylene generator. Carl Keel. Fr. 6952178, May 7, 1930 

Acetylene generator. I G. Farbenind A -G. Fr. 696.359, May 31. 1930 

Therm oelectro-responsive device suitable for control of switches, etc. Herbert 
E. Rupp (to Ohio Brass Co ). U S 1,797,369, March 24 Structural and elec, features. 
U. S. 1,797,370 describes a thermostatic elec, circuit control device. 

Bimetallic thermostatic electric switch or cut-out. Feltbn & Gcillraumb A -G. 
Bnt. 339,705. Sept. 6, 1929. Structural details. 

Thermostatic device for control of electnc circuits. Adolph A. Thomas. U. S. 
1.797.8S6, March 24. Structural features. 

Thermostatic control device for gas fed to burners. Otto Fox and Wrmrr E 
Stark (to Bryant Heater and Mfg. Co). U. S. 1,797,571, March 24. Structural 
features. 
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Harley James Moms on. A S. Richardson. Ind. Eng Chem. 23, 594(1931) — 
Biography with portrait. G G. 

Karl Seubert’s eightieth birthday, April 6, 1931. Wilhelm Biltx. Z. anew 
Chem. 44, 269(1931). — Biographical note with portrait. E. H. 

The investigations of Frant. Wald. Antonin Kill Chem Listy 25, 5-10(1931); 
cf. C. A. 25, 1714 —A review. FRANK Maresh 

In the services of chemistry. Zd. RacSas. Chem. Ltstv 24, 437-43(1930).— An 
article filled with remi n iscences covering the advances made in chemistry dunnsr the 
yearslSSO-1930 Frank Maresh 

The progress of physicochemical research in India. S. S. Bhatnvgar, Proc. 15th 
Indian Sc j. Congr. 1923, 95-114 —An address. p j p 
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A l hmrst forerunner of the Bunsen burner. TuMCiuai Czak6 Z a*tt-r Ckrm 
4, Jt _ l' 1 - 1 - \ device used by the Chinese for burning natural fas. reverted by the 
; i h nan- trabert in 1S28, b described. E. II. 

The cew chemical laboratories of Picatinny ArseniL J B Rosr. Ind. £*f 
kem \r t Ed 9, No S. 123(1031) E. J. C. 

The “Deutsche Museum” and its section* of chemistry and pharmacy. Cargos 
iv '•I va \raljo Pol os see heard Charm 11,2.1-33(1^30) — Descriptive. 

C. A. Abeledo 

Romance of science in bygone London. 11. C Wayunq. Science /’rejeerr 25, 
-fc© t<Si)-C9(193l) — A paper of considerable interest to students of the history 
I chemistry and the other phrs. sciences. Josnrn S. HeTUCIJ* 

Chemistry in the intermediate tchoolv Jolrf Kon. Ciem. Zady 24. 44S-51' 
1«30I —The defects of education are discussed and reforms are proposed. 

FlLST Maslesii 

An industrial chemistry text of 1&30. Cnraxcs W. Sttllweia. J. Ckcm. Educa- 

8, 890-001(1931) —A rrw«. E. II. 


non o, ©wmi\iimi j — review. 

Some aspects of the unit method of teaching chemistry. RrsSBix S. Howard 
J Ckcm. Education 8, 810-8(1931) „ , _ E- H 

Inspection trips. W T. Read J Ckcm Educati on 8 . 91 **-23(1931) EH 

Some instructional devices in elementary chemistry. Horace G. Devin g J 
Ckcm. Education 8, 902-0(1931) .... . , E !L 

A study of the type and number of balance* essential for higb-sehoot use. Ralph 
E 1? I 7V8 A« a-vd Emory D Fisher J Ckcm Education 8, 930-8(1931) E II 
Equation testing In high schools. Leonard J FuedvEr. J. Ckcm. Education 8, 
939(1931) E. H 

A student experiment on the olefin hydrocarbons- The interconrersioa of ethyldi- 
methylcarbinol and amylene; the polymeruation of amylene. W M Lee and IL C. 
Wagner. J. Ckcm Education 8, Wl-5(1931) E- 1L 

Hydrocyanic aad from methjUmine as a lecture experiment. Hermann Emus 
and Thor Hornsmann Z. a ngrv Ckcm. 44, 2TS(1931) E. IL 

A reaction-velocity experiment. Jack P. Montgomery J Ckrm. Education 8, 
940(1 Q 31) -—For class-room demonstration, the course of the aad hydrolysis of sucrose 
is followed by the change in ip gr of the soln . measured by a Westpbal balance. 

E. 11. 

The specific gravity and the vapor pressure of concentrated sea water from O’ to 
175*. K. Higashi. K- Naxamvra and R. IIara J. Soc. Ckcm. Ind Japan 34, 
Suppl binding 72(1931) — The «p gr and the vapor pressure of sea water at concns. 
from normal to «atd NaCl and at temps, from 0* to 175* were detd V. F. IL 
Nomography. Otto Libsoie. -Ckcm Faint 1931, 122.— The chart show* 
change in % with changing wt. during evapn. and drying J IL Mooes 

Addendum to the Utrecht radiation and temperature measurements on the mea- 
surement of a black body by means of the gold point. L. a Okvsteix, D Vermeclen 
and J. Woudv Proc Acad Set Amsterdam 3J, 9S5-9(1930) — Temp*. of W lamp 
filament were measured with a calibrated thermopile and an optical pyrometer, and the 
space distribution and emission coeg ealed. To connect these measurements with the 
international scale a black body of Ni was inserted m a tube furnace. Just in front 
of this was placed a Pt-PtRh thermoelement clamped together with a small piece of 
very pure Au The temp was measured simultaneously with the thermoelement and a 
pyrometer, the interruption of the thermal current giving the m. p of the Au. 

_ , , Gregg M. Evans 

Theory of optical pyrometers and a description of several new im pr ove m ents. 
S. Heu> Chain* ,t tn j Jl, 473-S0(1930). cf C. A. 2S, 1414 — Standardization, the 
waaec. eS Telectivt rATm. the Transmission 1 act or with a selective filter, an interpolation 
formula fer selective filters, conditions for the use of optical pyrometers, calm, of the 
temp of a black body as compared with a non-black body, a practical formula for 
measuring black body temp . measurement of the temp ©f a non-black body with 
selective screens and the possibilities of error, are treated mathematical ly and graphi- 
. S. L. B Etherton 

Radiation pyrometry. E. L. Fidgr. Ckcm. Eng Jfieing Per 23, 1S9-94(1931).— 
xne application and use of radiation pyrometers in industry and lab. research are dis- 
cuss “- . „ F. D. Rossisi 

“‘Mods of measurement with the thermionic tube. Ernesto Dentna Atti 
"" '’*f" ra °rtJiCGta 1930, 402-13 —The application of the thermionic 

- phys. che m i s try and electrochemistry is described 
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to the free energy change A correlation n claimed between the wder of Increasing 
free energy change and the order of increasing abundance of the element formed 

J B Austin 

The new element rhenium. Wilhelm rerr. Ini En[ Chem , A evs Ei- 9, No 
8. 122(1031) —Descriptive. K J- c - 

Atomic weight of dvi-maoganese (rhenium). J G F Drucb .Science l rojrcjr 
25, 490-500(1931), cf C A 25, 2031 —A re\iew of detna of this at. wt by various 
investigators The value ISO 31 - 0 02 Is accepted as the most accurate J S 11 
Investigations for the concentration and Isolation of the element having atomic 
number 61. L Roll.* Alts acted Ltntn 12, 270-2(1930) — A review of work done 
to date in attempting to isolate clement Cl from a large sample of com didymium, 
contg considerable Cc A W. Contteri 

Statistic evaluation of the energy of interaction of a coulomb and a molecule. L. 
Goldstein Compt rend 191, C0G-b(1930) —Math. Crego M Evans 

Some aspects of the problem of molecular structure. James Kenner Repl 
Australian Assoc Advancement Sc i 18, 132 5. r >(192t,)(pubkdied in Sydney Un ir Re- 
prints Scr III, 1, Nos 45-01)— A presidential address before the Australian Assoc. 
Adv Sci 18, Sect B(1920) A general review C E F Jeffreys 

The physical identity of enantiomers. Alan N Campbell and Frederick C. 
Garrow Irons Faraday Soc 26,500-1(1030). cf C. A 24, 1000 —Extremely pure 
i - and f-mandehc acids are shown to difter slightly but distinctly in m p . rotatory 
power, rotatory dispersion and soly The hypothesis is proposed that enantiomers 
are not physically identical A P Sacns 

Symmetric spherical oscillator and the rotahonal motion of homeopolar molecules 
in crystals. T b Stern Proc Roy Soc (London) A130, 551-7(1931) — A treat- 
ment of a homeopolar mol of type X, free to rotate in a field of force of axial symmetry 
is developed The method is more rigorous than that of Pauling (C A 24, 5558) and 
more extensive It is concluded that rotation occurs if T is greater than 2 YJk and 
that oscillation occurs if T is less {ban 21'./*. wherein T is the temp , k Roltrmann’s 
const and I'o the potential function defined by P Thus two cases are distinguished, 
one of rotation and one of oscillation Williau E Vaughan 

Studies on eoBrdmabon. JIL The energy of coordination. F. J. Garrick 
Phil Mac 11, 741-1(1931). cf C A 24, 2921. 6578 —The energy of coordination is 
the mm potential energy («) or the max energy evolved on formation of complex ion 
Values of $ calcd for Zn, Ft, and Mn as MCI, GNU, by the Born theory of lattice 
energy agree with those calcd by the previous method Data for calcns on hydrates 
are lacking Arthur Fleischer 

The deformahility of ions. R Brdi{ea Chcm Lssty 24, 374-9. 393-103(1930) — 
The Fajan’s theory is used to explain many phys phenomena and ehem properties, 
the theory remains on a qual basis but embodies a phys concept of atoms and ions 
The theory cannot be used to explain the color of salts as an absorption of vusible radia 
tions due to deformed anions, for the electronic system of cations also absorb in this 
range Adsorption may be associated with the dcformability of ions the adsorption 
d u P ir t * S up ? n potential at the interface of two phases The potential originates in 
the Helmholtz double layer and depends upon the distance between the opposite charges 
,, ‘ayf more deformable ions permit a close approach of the electrons In a 

shell and force the pos layer to approach the neg layer This increases the adsorp- 
tion potential and consequently the adsorption Frank Marbsh 

tension in a magnetic field. Hermann Auer Z Physsi 66, 224-8 
11930) —No effect of a magnetic field of 20,000 gausses could be detected within the 
accuracy of the expts (10"*-10-*) Gregg M Evans 

Concentrated space charge (polarization) m calcite. A Joffe, D Royansxh and 
" bintlmkov Z Physsk 66, 143-71(1930) — The variation of space charge m the 
Ti! n J 3 , °^ e * a > er w as measured and expressed as the capacity of an equiv condenser 
The field at the cathode is so strong that a drop of Hg is flattened when used as an elec- 
trode Measurements were made of (1) current with const p d , (2) potential with 
const current and (3) residual current always reached as a mm (m reality a leakage 
current of the condenser) The capacity was, in general, higher parallel to the Z- 
xis than at right angles to it. but was unchanged with time The cond in* 
,0 * afI } hn “‘ :a lly with temp The behavior of the different crystals and elec- 
__ ^_^ as 'hoiyidual The space charge leaked aw ay, even when no imposed current 
t00 . ? onth , s ,OT complete leakage at room temp The comm of space 
charge m ealcite crystals in these cathode layers .s attnh - - ■ - • 
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Electrical conductivity and high voltage polarization of saltpeter crystals. Boris 
Hochberq and Valentine Joffe. Z Physik 66, 172-01(1030), cl preceding abstr — 
The NaNOi crystal %%as made from a melt The ratio of polarization e. m. f. to that 
imposed decreased with increase in temp ond imposed e m f The space charge is 
coned in thin layers at both electrodes and is attributed to impurities, since the polanza 
tion decreases with increased purity of the crystal Greco M _ Evans 

Thermomagnetic study of some anhydrous compounds of cobalt and nickel. B 
Cabrera /*nd A Duterier Analessoc espaii fts gut m 29,6-14(1931) — The thermic 
variation of magnetic susceptibility of some Co nnd Ni compds was detd by the Fara- 
day method of electrodynamic compensation CoSO, nnd CoFi obey the Curie-Weiss 
law NiFj and NiBr, obey this law, but NiSO, show such wide deviations from the 
linear function that a transformation of the cation at 2S0® is possible, raising the mag- 
netic moment 2 units However, the deviations for NiCli do not permit such a conclu- 
sion Perhaps here the equation (x + K)(T + A) — C is applicable, where x — sp 
susceptibility of the salt ond K the app const F M SYMME3 

Molar refraction of methanol. I. Influence of concentration of solution in a 
non-polar substance. M Velasco Analessoc espatl fls qufm 29,16-20(1931), cf 
preceding abstr — The molar refractions of many solns of MeOH in C«I1« were detd , 
showing that there is no effect of concn on molar refraction The bond between the 
dipoles of MeOH due to assocn docs not modify the forces that act on the peripheral 
electrons of atoms constituting the mol E M Sywmes 

Dependence of the magnetic properties of the cobalt-chromium mixed crystals 
upon the temperature. 1 ranz Wever and Heinrich Lange Mitt Katser-Wtlhelm 
Inst Etsenforsch DUsseldorJ 12, 353-03(1930) —A series of Co-Cr alloys, in which the 
Cr content varied from 0 to 20%, was prepd from exceptionally pure materials The 
magnetic properties of these alloys were studied over a wide range of temps with 
special attention to the region of the Co-rich mixed crystals A description is given 
of the a static magnetometer which was developed for this investigation and which proved 
to be very well adapted to tracing magnetization curves under unfavorable circum- 
stances. The results arc presented in a senes of curves from which a no of conclusions 
are drawn The polymorphic transformation of the Co-Cr mixed crystals shows on 
exceedingly large temp hysteresis In addn. to the retarding action of the Cr this 
seems to be due to the sraalJ energy difference between the types of crystal lattice when 
both are in equil at the temp of transformation For both the modifications of the 
Co-Cr mixed crystals there is always a sp temp concn line for the loss of magnetic 
properties These lines are very nearly parallel to each other. This confirms Heisen- 
berg’s deductions according to which the sepn of the atoms and the coordination no 
det. the magnetic behavior. The absence of sharp breaks fn the equil curves for the 
polymorphic transformation again confirms the idea that the magnetic transformation 
is not to be considered ns a phase transformation in the sense of the phase rule, 

W. W Stifler 

Change of the magnetic moment of nitric oxide with temperature. E. C. Wjbrsma, 
W. J. de Haas and W II. Caeel Proc Acad Sci Amsterdam 33, 1119-24(1930) — 
The susceptibility of NO was measured in terms of the forces exerted on a small, evacu- 
ated glass bulb, placed in a non uniform magnetic field, when surrounded by NO and 
by Ni, resp The diamagnetism of Ni was assumed to be independent of the temp 
The results range from x X 10* *• 49 07 at 292 1*K to 87 32 at 112 8°K , and the agree- 
ment with the predictions of van Vleck’s theory is excellent. W. W. Stifler 

The magnetization-temperature curves of Jr on, rohaJl and nJckeJ. P. Tyler 
P hil. Mag I7J, 11, 590-002(1031), cf C A. 24, 4218— The curves for a/<r 0 against 
T/B are almost identical for 1 e, Co and Ni They arc definitely incompatible with the 
classical curve and with quantum curves for j greater than, or equal to, 1. There is 
close agreement when j - */, The electron spin is to be regarded as the fundamental 
magnetic element operative for Ni, Fe and Co The value of r - means that electron 
spins are Independent and that there is a tan h distribution The electrons are not 
free but assoed with ions os in Heisenberg's theory Arthur Fleischer 

Anomalous diamagnetism and crystal structure. V. 1. Vaidyanatiian. Indian 
J. Physics 5, 659-72(1930). — The anomalous diamagnetism of graphite, Bi, and Sb 
was found to be diminished on raech. colloidaltzation The decrease for graphite was 
greater than for the other two Single natural crystals of graphite were found to be 
magnetically anisotropic, in the ratio of 1 0 7 for the crystal axis, resp , perpendicular 
and parallel to the field In compds of Bi and Sb the ionic values were found to be 
much smaller than for the crystals state, e g. for Sb 111 x ** — 20 X 10~* for ShV 
X ” — CO X 10-*. for Bi*”, x - —40 X 10*«, for Bi v , x « — C9 X 10"*, and for 
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C m ii.mpdi * — — 0 X JO"* The effect! produced by coffoMaJizatiori are ascribed 
tu the eii'tTOce of l-irge electron orbits comprising group* of mol* Magnetically, 
arorrphmi! C is considered to 1* mieroeryst. graphite and It fa «>« t hat •*** r,<nr '! 
•.(if ported by the * ray result! of Debye and Scherrrr Tl'e magnetic anisotropy of 
graph it e. Ill and Sb fa ascrii>ed to the unequal valency group* lor u ^ t 1 y 

Diaraagnetum, field itrecgth and crystal structure- W J de Haas. Nature 127, 
335-6(1931), c ! C A 25,855— Some year* ago deU pJlrd attention to the protiabitity 
ot a correlation between crj stal structure, change in elec, resistance in a magnetic field, 

itarapiel* nqlMV ».l willr the lb» 90! hs .^ iVf'T, ’TB5 

til, nieecptibility <it lit ,t II •J*K a* a lunrt.on dI the field stitnjth, b oth for field, 
parallel and pe^enilnmlar to the Inna^.t.e Ae.otke,«rl ol enne, al.om the maj- 
netiration and change in tesisUnce under the same J^dit ion *• _ 1 
resistance increases, the magnetitation remains nearly P*™** . , u n(T>*r<4 T?,. 

Ihe’dlamSeUsmntlhrrtrtefe^rfa S£££d upon a paramagnetism due^ to 

ajssasr -ir 

M a rae (optical anisotropy In a plane normal to the optical axis of a hexagons! 
crystal. I’sranvsgoetic rotatory power* and magnetic moments In directions dose to 
the bm*r? axes at very low temperature*. Jean Decqcerez. aso W. J. cb Haas 
ProeAud %t AnsSdam 33, 037-48(1030) —The magnetic rotations along the tvro 
varieties of binary a tea differ and represent the first example of optical anisotropic phe- 
nomena in a plane normal to the optical un of a uniaxial crystal By the definition 
of a uniaxial crystal this cannot be true of a purely optical phenomenon, and it Is ac- 
tually due to the paramagnetic nature of the phenomenon and to the magnetic aniso- 
tropy At the tempi close to 1 7'K. the ratio of the Verdct eonsts , 0 579 at 77.6‘IC* 
jails to 0.21 , A P. Sachs 

paramagnetic rotatory power of a crystal of tysonite in a direction normal to the 
optical axis at liquid-hydrogen temperatures. Jean Becqumeu avd \V. j na Haas 
/roe. Acad So Amsterdam 33, 920-20(1930), cf C A 25, 873— The ratio of the 
magnetic rotatory powers along a direction making a small angle with the optical axis 
and along the optical axis, found equal to 0 579 at 77 5*K. (sec preceding abstr ) decreases 
as the temp falls A. P. Sachs 

Magnetic rotatory power of a uniaxial crystal In directions oblique to the axis; 
determination of the rotation of tysooite in a direction close to a binary axis at the tem- 
perature of liquid nitrogen JbavBccqcerfi, Proe Acad Set. Amsterdam 33,013-25 
(1930) — Lxpts at ordinary temps have already shown that tysonite has a smaller 
magnetic rotatory powerohliquctotheaxisthanalouglheopticalaxjsfcf C A 23,1792) 
At liquid ! N temp the law of variation of magnetic rotation with the inclination of the 
wave and the direction of the magnetic field with respect to the crystallographic axes 
is confirmed The observed magnetic rotation of tysonite in directions oblique to the 
axis is a paramagnetic rotation in the direction ol a magnetization of the crystal result- 
ing from the action of the magnetic field The ratio of rotatory power normal to the 
axis to the rotatory power along the axis is 0 570 at 77 5*K-. instead of 0 S3 at 293*K 

Determination of the susceptibility of cupric «ullate pentahydrate at low tempera- 
tures; the magneton numbers ol the iron group. W J. ds Haas and C J. Gortee 
PW Acad Sci Amsterdam 33, 1101-5(19)0) —The susceptibility, x, of CuSO. + 
5H,o was merited «»* n0 of temps from 290 “K. down tolt^K. The results range 


5IIiO was measured a 1 


. , , • uj uio a iu • ar me temp, ot liquid h, wci 

c f Tec ' t “, 1 °! diamagnetism of the anion and of the 11,0 of crystn . the values a. . 
? “ j ,’Jf ** 1 22 X 10”*, reap The results follow the Ctme-Weiss Jaw with 

, “ , 18 3 - f he corresponding magneton no is 9 51 Weiss magne- 

tons In the fight of these results, the theory of Bose and Stoner fa extended to cover 
deviations in the second part of the Fe group and an explanation Is offered for the variable 
magneton nos found there. qy. W Srrlee 

*? teeo/jet A, electrics. G GcrdBEV Fhi!. May (7J. II, <05-10 
tUMij Math A formula is derived on the assumption based on exptl facts that 
the current in a diclec is due both to the contribution of dipoles and to the presence of 
,on * Artwtr Fleischer 
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The dielectric constant of water a* determined by * resonance method. B. P. 
Livrov and O. Maass. J. Am Chem Soe. 53, 057-64 (1031) —-The resonance method 
of Cuthbertson and Mnn*» (C. A. 24, 1775) was reinvestigated and a method for cah- 
b rating condensers, which vary linearly according to their setting, is described. The 
effect of power of oscillating circuit and precautions required In work with media of high 
dielectric const are given The effect of cond. of medium on resonance point u negligible 
provided the cond « below 4 X 10 H (u» the case of water) The dielec, const, of water 
w 79.2 at 25* based on 1 00 for air B E. Tiffany 

Dielectric characteristics of Seignette’s salts. P. P Kobeko and I V. Kurchatov. 
J Russ Phys -Chem. Soc , Phys Pt , 62,251-05, Z Phystk 66, 192-205(1030) — Ex- 
perimentation indicates that high values of dielec, cotists cannot be explained by high 
polarization The increase in the induction is believed due to (f) transmutation of 
electrons into atoms, (2) vibration of ions within the lattice nnd (J) orientation of mols. 
possess mg a dipolar moment V Vesselovsky 

New results on dielectric constants of electrolyte solutions (from measurements by 
A. Sfaxna and O. Milicka). R TCrtii Phystk Z 32, 184-7(1931). cf . C A 18, 
ICOCr 19, 10S0, and Pechold, C A 22, 907— It is shown that dielec const , D, detd 
by the ellipsoidal method of I is independent of the frequency, /, between 50 and 2200 
cycles /sec The method is improved to give a precision of 0 0% up to a cond of 10~* 
ohm -1 cm -l The curves obtained by plotting D against c (molar concn ) are all of 
the same type with increasing c, D decreases to a mm (at c — 0 005-0 01), then in- 
creases abruptly and finally approaches a limiting value which is frequently above 
the D of HjO With electrolytes of the 1-2 or higher valence types, the e. D curve 
may show two mm or an inflection and a mm The mm D shifts toward higher c 
with increasing / The lowering of D observed here is much greater than at higher / 
(e g ■ 10* cycles/sec ) In the c range near the mm D (where the electrolytes are 
largely dissoed ), it is assumed that most of the 11,0 mols are held oriented in the HiO 
sheaths about the ions Then as c increases, the ions tend to unite forming complexes 
and liberating IIiO mols which are now free to rotate in accordance with an external 
field and D therefore increases The various mm or inflection points probably indi 
cate the formation of one or another complex Upon the assumption that, at the c 
of nun D, all 11,0 is bound by the ions, m (the no mols IIjO per mol of electrolyte) 
and n (the no mols I IjO per unit tonic charge) were ealed lor 1 1 Cl, LiCI, NaCl, KC1. 
FeCIi. CuClj, BaClj, PbCh, A1C1,, TeCli. NaBr, Nal, UNO,. NaNOi. Ba(NO,),, NaOH. 
KOH, Ca(OH)j, H,SO,. H.BO, and H.POi The values of m varied from 125 to 385 
and those of n from 2 X 10* to 2 X 10‘. In general, n increased with the wt. of the 
anion (resp , cation) in a series of electrolytes having a common cation (resp , anion) 
This is in accord with the idea that the larger the ionic wt. the more points of attachment 
the ion would have for 11,0 mots The 11,0 sheath is pictured as being formed of more 
or less oriented 11,0 dipoles, the attractive force being “passed on” from link to link 
of the chain as in the case of iron filings picked up by a magnet. At low / the time 
required for the formation of such a "chain-model." HjO sheath is assumed to be small 
with respect to the duration of an oscillation but very large with respect to the relaxa- 
tion time of the II, O dipole It is assumed further that at/ — 10* this chain formation 
is too slow to take place and thus at high / more HiO dipoles are free for orientation in 
an external field; the D lowering is therefore smaller Oscar T, Quimdy 

Molar refraction of methanol. M Velasco Anales soc. espaft fit qu(m 28, 
1228-38(1930) — The sp. inductive power of solns of MeOII in C*H* was detd , nnd 
the results were used to calc, the molar polarization of the solns Vamrioa oS molar 
polarization of MeOH as a function of the molar fraction contained in the soln was examd 
by the Debye theory to deduce the molar polarization at infinite diln By the aid of 
this limit value the dielec moment of the MeOII mol. is ealed. as;i - 16 X 10~“. 

EM. Symmbs 

Dipole moments of some organic eulfar compounds and related substances. IIL 
Meaning of dipole measurements in the stereochemistry of carbon compounds. Ernst 
Bercmann, Leo Engel and Stefan Sandor Z phystk Chem , Abt B, 10. 397- 
413(1930); cf. C A. 24, 4274 ; 25, 212 — The following moments are given diphenyl 
sulfide 1 47, /xhlorodiphenyl sulfide 1 38, thtoanisole 1 27, diphenyl selemde 1 38, di- 
phenyl tellunde 1.14, phenyl thiocyanate 3 59, £-chloropbenyl thiocyanate 2 93 benzyl 
cyanide 3 91, p-bromobenzyl cyanide 2 64, o-cblorobenzyl cyanide 4 76, phenyl mustard 
ou 2 76, diphenyl sulfoxide 3 88, nitrobenzene 4 08, fluoromtrobenzene 2 63 and benzyl 
chloride 1 85 From these values are established the characteristic valence angles for 
the following groups SCiH, 71°. S 142°, SCN 127° and CN 154°. /Substitution 
has little effect upon such angles, but they are affected by the susceptibility to polanza- 
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tion of the rod. u a whole The mustard oi! group fa built at aa angle. The rati** 
mentioned "snni rolar double bonds" cannot be Confirmed. A model ice tie Ust - 
compds. is described from which the moments can be calcd with tat«/art«T 

Cttco M Etan s 

Comments on the paper by Shilling and Laxton on "The effect of tempers! -re on 
the viscosity cf air." A O lUvsrnc. fid Hot 17 L II, 225-7(1931); d.OAJS, 

10 — Polemical. Aanm tocnn 

Flame temperatures of hydrocarbon gases. G V. Jovrs, P rx* axd Lra rre, j l 
FmCTAvnG St- J ITMOTT. J Am Lktm Soc. S3, Sl^-KUUOU — 
of Same temps, for air trusts, are reported for the toll owing gases. Pittsburgh^ aturai 
Cas (Cl! A C,1U C,1U butane, isobutane C.11*. C,1T. and C.1U A spectral Irae re- 
versal method with S' a and Li salt sprays seas employed The temps, am a max. wBen 
the nun. has a slight excess of combustible gas over the amt necessary to consume al 
the O, present These roar temps, range from 1SS0* for CM, to 1^5* fw C.1U and 
agree with calcd ▼ aloes. Max tlaroe temp is attained with a mixt co ctg less com 
bustible gas than the nut that gives max. speed of uniform flame mOTemimt^ 

The Telocity cf sound In carbon dioxide. II. O Ksrsti. Pkyidt Z 
(1Q31) —The relocity of sound in CO, uiowes with the frequency in the range 0 5- 
30 X 10* cycles /■=«. Above the frequence 3 X 10 the velocity is apm const, at 
0,-00 m (3 -r- higher than the normal value) This leads to a value of 1 40 for 
t i, ' (Xc.ii T QcnraY 

W A relation between orthoharie volume* and temperature. Jrxo Iloaircm HaxirT! 
Acs Pa peel Injt Pkts Ciewi Peseauk 13, F9-l<M(ld31); cf C A 21, POO. 3S71 — The 
applicability of II ’s equation of orthobanc vol to CHu C,Ht C.1T*. C,lf k MeCl, EtCl. 
MtjO, CO, MnS. Ct»S, MU Cl* HQ. He, Xe and Xe is demonstrated. The various 
parameters are tabulated foe the 5S substances studied m this and the prmotis papers 
The rules and approximations denvrd from the II equation were used to calc, the 
orthotwnc d of Kr as follows 210*. 0 S2 and OK?. COO*. ISt and 040. 190\ IAS 
and 025. ISOM 75 and 0 17, 170*. 1 SO and 0 11; 100*. 2 00 and 0 07. 150*. 210 
and 0 04 CXca* T. QCIitBY 

Properties of saturated vapors, including steam. A. Pxcss. PkJ J/ag II, 
111-S(1931) —Math. The first law of thermodynamics fa solved to give 2 functional 
equations. The first was used by CaDendax foe the cocrtrucUon of steam tables, whil* 
the second leads to a theoretical justification of the thud law. Far satd vapors, the 
equation of state tabes the form p — (r — 1) «. ir/r-i. where r is a const, charaeteruing 
a fluid and is the ratio of the gross latent heat to the net latent heat of evapn. For 
steam from 0* to 220*. r - III. AxTrnrx FixJsoiK* 

The pressure-volum e-temperature values for amm onia to one thousand atmos- 
pheres from 30* to 200*. FxsDEXiac G Reyes. J. Am Ckem Soc. 53, 905-7(1931), 
cf C. A 12, 550 — The P-V values for KH, (with toIs. of 1 50-5 cc./g ) were detd 
from 30* to 200* with a max. error of 0.25 To- W. C. FeRJCEUVS 

The equation cf state of propellant gases. A. D Cxow anti W. E. Gumshaw 
F rans Boy Soc. (London) A230, 39-73(1031) — The app and exptL procedure are 
described lor measuring the pressures developed by exploding nitrocellulose, cordite 
and ballistite m a vessel of given capacity Observations were made over a range of 
loading densities and for 2 vessel capacities, the observed pressures being corrected 
Ice the cooling of the hot gases caused by the wall surface of the vessel and the work 
absorbed in the wall stress. The equation of state of the hot gaseous nuxt- resulting 
from the explosions is the expression for the pressure exerted by the uncooled gases and 
is found to be p, - X/l(I/ A) — *J. where X is the ballistic force of the propellant, A is 
the density of loading, and v is defined as the co-veflnme, its numerical value being 
about 4 times that of the tools, contained m 1 g of the gas complex The expression 
for the ballistic Sam cl- ALSO }(z g tads.)/g } TV. where TV ts the temp 
of the explosion and depends on the constituents of the explosion, their heats of for 
ration, the mean mot heats at const. voL of the gases over the temp range involved 
(-•D0°K- to 4200 *K), and the Control equation of the water-gas reaction. The 
co-v oL a is evaluated from the constituents of the gas complex by using the hard kernel 
values of the mol radu increased by 2 5%. C. C. Kir'S 

The constants of the Beathe-Bndgeinan equation of state with Bartlett's P-V- 7" 
Eo, !^P s DESrofG and Lola E. Sutpe J Am. Ckem Soc. S3, 
ft C , A 24 ' =925“ Applying Bartlett's P-V-T data (C A 22, 2302) to 
tne Beattie and Bndgeman equation of state. PV> = Pr(V4- B.(l — fr/nUl — c/VT*) — 
-4'(1 — a/ V), gives the coo'ts for H, Below the mt d . A . => 124 CU0. B, — 20 22. a - 
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56 IS, 6 - -7.22, < - 20 X 10*. above the crit d . At - 121 040. B, - 17.50, a = 56.1S, 
ft « — jg CS, e - 20 X 10* A break in the graph of B rs d occurs near the 
cnt d. The Besttie-Bndgem&n equation cf state and Bartlett's P-V-T data on ^a 
3:1 hydrogen-nitrogen mixture. Ibid SCO-9 — For a 3 1 mixt of Hj and N». 
the const s. are Below the cnt. d., A t 3000 X 10’, B» = 25 03, o ** 21 3o, b " 
—15 16. c ~ 16 X 10*. above the cnt. d.. .4. - 34S9 X 10*. B. - 21 42, a = 2S 50, 
ft = —50 5S. e - 16 X 10*. A break in the graph of B rr d. again occurs near the cnt 
d Dos Brouse 

State equation of easily liquefiable hydrocarbons. IV. Weight of the liter and 
compressibility coefficient of normal butane. Marcel Beckers. Bull sic cbm 
Bets 39, 470-95(1930), cf C A 24, 761 — This is a very careful eiptl detn. All the 
precautions needed to obtain the high degree of accuracy c la im ed are extensively de- 
scribed It was found that for C«Hn. fr.w.) - 0 997013 The wt of the normal l 
is 270324 A. L. Hexns 

Dimensional analysis applied to the thermal conductivity of liquids. J F. Downie 
S wrrH. Ird Eng Chert 23, 416-9(1931) — Thermal cond. of liquids is assumed to be 
a function of mol wt., d , 'P heat, viscosity, gas const., thermal expansion and com- 
pressibihty By dimensional analysis, a formula is obtained connecting all these vari- 
ables. It may be simplified and 2 functions plotted agamst each other, the graph 
showing a rm-r error of 4 5*"^ o the thermal cond. G M Murphy 

Prediction of crtibcal temperatures and heats of vaponration. K. M Watson 
Ind Ent Ckem 23, 360-4(1931)— The cnt temp of a non polar liquid may be calcd 
from its b p , mol. wt and liquid d. with an error of less than 2 r J> The latent heat 
of vaponration at any temp or pressure may be calcd. by 2 method, when the cnt 
temp and normal b p ore known * The error is generally less than 5^c- For either 
polar or non-polar liquids, the latent heat of vaponration may be calcd at any temp 
if the cnt temp and 1 eiptl value of the latent beat are known G M Mcwirr 
Allotropy m liquids. L A- Smtts. Z phystk Chert , Abt A, 153, 2S7-9SC1931), 
cf. JVrsJjg Atsd Amsterdam 1912, 4 IS.— The all o tropic theory i s ext ended for t he 
cases of monotropic and enantiotropic liquid transitions. Arthur Fleischer 
The influence of intensive drying on inner equilibria. L A Sims, E. L. Swart. 
P. Bruin and W. M. Matee. Z. phrstk Chc~ t, Abt A, 153, 255-61; Prcc.Acad 
Sci . Amsterdam 34, No. 1. l«M(193l); cf. C A. 21, 1049 . 22, 1523 , 23, 1327.— 
Eight mas.’ intensive drying over P,Oi m a modified app (cf Terwen, C. A. 11, 553) 
insuring a gas-tree liquid showed no eflect in accord with those recorded by Baker. 
Baker’s effects on intensively dried liquids were due to superheating which occurs readily 
in dust free liquids. Arthur Fleischer 

Superheating and intensive drying of liquids. Ernst Cohen and W. A T. Cohen- 
de Meester. Proc Acad. Set. Amsterdam 33, 1003-14(1930); Z fAvni Chem . 
Abt A, 153, 241-53(1931). — The authors confirmed the work of Lenher (cf C /l. 23, 
43SS) and concluded that the abnormal rise in the temp of the boiling liquid observed 
by Baker (cf C. A. 16, 2441) was not due to the drying Gregg M. Eyins 

Apparatus and methods for precise fractional distillation analysis. New method of 
gas analysis. Walter J. Podbielntak. Ind Eng Ckem., Anal. Ed 3, 177-SS 
(1931); cf. C. J. 24, 5°92. — The construction and operation of the latest development 
m fractional distn of complex hydrocarbon mixts. are described. The operation is 
based on distn. at low temps, and at pressures of 1 atm. abs. or below. Distn. curves 
are given for natural gas, rn a n nfd. gas, refinery tail gases, natural gasoline and other 
hydrocarbon mixts. having compds. boiling below C,H|, The accuracy of analyses 
is discussed. M. C. Rogers 

Measurement of viscosity and its applications in chemistry. A Boutaric. In- 
dustrie cJttmtque 17, 762-5. 641-3(1930). IS, 6-7(1931)— A review. p. T. 

Viscosity of liquids. Methods of measurement and applications. A. Boutaric. 
Rev eAim. tnJ 39, 194-9(1930). — A review p. Thohassst 

Hydrodjuamics of systems of varying viscosity. IV. Marcus Reiner. KoEctf- 
Z. 54, 173-Cl (1931), cf C. A. 24, 20o-t- — The f und amental law ,• = — ( P<( — 

<v)c~’A is derived for non-Newtonian liquids, i e . liquids with st ru c tu ral viscosity 
In the equation w is the fluidity at rest, r- at the largest flaiditv, C the stability 
coeff ot the liquid structure. the fluidity at the tangential tension T An equation 
for the capillary viscometer l, also derived Arthur Fleischer 

Necessity of usmg the absolute kinematic viscosity coefficient in the practical de- 
termination of viscosity. Paul Wooc Bull, fid fin 1931, 23-4. 41-7.— After siow- 
tng the function and importance of viscosity and discussing the effects of temp thereon 
the chief viscometers now in use and the various methods available for actually measuring 
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the true viscosity eoeff arc descrilwd A plea is made for the adoption of such methods 
and of the poise and ttnkex as practical units of measurement A P-C. 

Experiment*! contribution to study of uniform laminsry flow. G B Lcolint 
Ann latort publlin 68, 490-510(1980) —The generally assumed parabolic distnbutum 
of velocity along the tube diam is not substantiated by erpts with water in cylindri- 
cal glass Julies 4 £ mm in diam Velocity distribution seems to be more hie that ol 
a turbulent stream S 01J 

The mechanism of plastic f.ow. G F Ccnvisciiam J rh\i. Chem 35, <00-8 14 
(1931) —The mobility ol clay pastes was found to vary markedly with the pressure 

L Ossager 

The surface tension of crystals. D lUusrrr KcUctdchem Beihtfu 32, 20&-1 1 

(1931) — No equil can nut lictween a single crystal and its mother liquor for a homo- 
geneous surface according to the Ostwald-1 reundlich equation Such an equil Is pos- 
sible provided the surface tensions at edges and comers are greater than the surface 
tension at a face The faces are believed to grow in a mosaic pattern thus giving an 
inhoraogcneity to account for a greater surface tension It. II Lambert 

Strength of salt crystals partially immersed in wster. A^Siie kal. Phystk Z. 32, 
187-92(1931), d C. A 23, 3830 —The tensile strength of P*aU crystals, whose mid- 
portions were bathed in water, was much greater than that of a norma] dry crystal, 
but the increase was less than a tenth that reported by Jollt [L.A. 22, 518). 

Oscar T QunniY 

Progress and problems of chemical crystallography. II Stein srErz Fortuhr 
Jlfm Anil Petr 12, 193-219(1927). „ „ „ ? H , 

Some examples ol cyclic twin formations, it- Brauns. Lentr Mineral , Geof , 
Paldont , Abt A, 1929. 357-GO, Chem Zentr 1930, I, 957 — Cyclic twin formations, 
which give the Impression that the crystals have a higher symmetry than they possess 
in reality, are described with K£0« and alexandrite as examples. With the former 
the twin planes are (110) and (110) and with the Utter they are (130) Send twins 
were not observed on either one C Scnwocit 

The possible orfeoUVoa ol cubic cry stall deposited on a sheet of mica. L Rom 
Comfit rend 191, 1340-8(1030) —Crystals of a!L fluometaphewphates are oriented 
on mica similarly to those of allc. halides, suggesting an analogy between the structures 
of the two senes of compds Orientation takes place only if the structure n octahedral 
and of the facc-centere d cubic class like NaCl Values for the unit length of the (1 1 1) face 
of KI’F«. KbPr«, Nil, IT. and CsPT. are ealed and it appears that the difference be- 
tween these values and that for mica (5 12 A V ) m a case of mutual orientation of 
crystals of different species must not exceed 0 69 A U II. W Walker 

The dehydration of heulandite studied by means of x-rays. J Wyart Combi 
rend 191, 1343-6(1930) — Up to about 210* the axis of symmetry of heulandite con- 
tracts 035 A U or 2% with loss of water No modification in the at arrangement 
takes place and the change u reversible Above 210* with a 10% loss in wt a large 
contraction occurs, the crystal form is altered, and the structure becomes heterogeneous 
like that of dehydrated mica and kaoluute. Cryst. platelets of diverse orientation 
result Such a change is irreversible II. W. Walker 

Crystallographic researches on some racemic compounds and the respective optical 
antipodes of the asparagine group. Guido Carobbi Rend oetod Set Nabob 36, 
— The following properties were detd I- and <f Chloroacetylasporaetne 
M c = 0 7876 1.0 4281, 0 -J$*22'; simple forms 
a(100) 6(010) 6'(010) m(110) m'(110) 7(10!) y'UOl) y(121) x(I5l); elongated along 
tne y-axis. the bisectrix emerges from (100), inclined to the normal of that plane, and 
at a large angle relative to the optic axes, plane of the optic axes is normal to (010), 
sp gr 1 538, mol vol 135 59 dUChloroaceiylatfiarapnf m 105*. tnclimc. oini- 
coidal; a b e ** 0 9063 1 0 8017, <r -.63*29', 0 - 113*20', y - 117*I5'; simple 
lonns, o{100) 6(010) c(001) n(110) m'(110) 7(101) 7'(l01). elongated alone the > 
axis and somewhat tabular relative to (100); in convergent light one axis emerges 
from (100) at the edge of the field, on (100) the direction of.max extinction makes 
an aog'e of 5 with the y-axis in the obtuse angle formed by (110.100) and (001*1001* 
w (001) the extinction angle is 22* with the y-axis in the obtuse angle formed by [001*- • 
100 J and [001 110), sp gr 1 500, mol vol 145-23. {- aod d-Benzenesulfon'.lasbaro- 
pne- m 103 , monoclunc. sphenoidal, a 6 c = 07557 1 0 7105, fl - 104*42' • 

»'(»■») c{001)mUIO) .'(110) S (011) J'(0U). tabuEm' 

nmv “ ««xergent light, crossed mcols, an optic axis emerges from 

(100) at the edge of the field plane of the optic axes parallel to (010) . sp gr 1 434 
mol vol 18010 JU,™,)/.*,,,,,,,, m fo., mini,, 
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clinic prismatic, elongated rel itivc to the r-nxK and tabul ir relative to n pair of parallel 
faces, probably (100) 111 convergent light, with tlic crystal lying on (100), there ap- 

pears one bisectrix slightly inclined, and l«>t h optic axes nt the edge of the held, plane 
of the optic axes is normal to (0!»), sp gr 1 W 1 ), mol vol 17 1 5l> i/MIrnstn/jtfvjro- 
rine tnonochnlc, prismatic. a b c — 0 8805 1.0 fi — Oil'll'; simple forma. 

o(100) *(010) ci(lll) m( 1I1), elongated along i anil tabular rrhtlve to (100), on (010) 
a direction of max extinction males an angle of 7* with the r-nxis in the angle formed 
liy Joio 100 j and |l(X> 1111 the unite bisectrix emerges slightly Inclined from (100) 
nt n small angle with the optK oats, the plmc of the uses is normal to (010), angles 
of the optic axes arc 21 u - -1*0’, 21 s. - 2s*50* Slln - 30*10*. sp gr. 1 433, 
mol Not 101 70 Values of the intrrfacial angles are given for the above crystals. 

K II LovtnvRiv 

Regularity in crystal structure in hydrides, borides, carbides and nitrides of transi- 
tion elements. C.unnar IIAt.o /. f-hynk them . Alit 11, 12, 3.1-50(1011); cf C. A. 
24, lf>01 — The structure of crystals of binary compds contg a so-called “transition 
element'* and cither II, R, C. or N is critically ennui with respect to the ratio of at 
radii If tins ratio r» r, > 1 7 the structure »s simple, while d the ratio Is smaller 
the structure becomes more complex the smaller the radius of inctd ion Only these 
combinations show a typical metallic character in crystal structure which is termed an 
infiltration structure The litter shows a combination M»X, M,K. MX and MXi, 
each of which is de<cril>cd The fact centered cubic or close packing hexagonal lattice, 
both of coordination no 12 arc most often observed One case rich of bod v •centered 
cubic and simple lu xagou.it, ln»tli of coordination no 8 w ns found A careful discussion 
follows of the packing arrangement of atoms and the rchtion to coordination nos 

R H 1 AVinrat 

Rthitgenographlc investigations of potassium fluobornte. 11 Pr*CK (niss fhm 
ituf. 60, IMtWP(IlkiO) — Ilaschc and Mark found that Sr8Q,. rb80„ KMtiO, and KCIO, 
arc of the same structural type, and contain 4 mols in the element iry cell (cf. 
C <1 20. 3507) KR1 , should l>elong to this vitne senes, for it is isomorphic 
with KC10« and KMnO« (cf Zandmuini, C A 17, SM"0) It was therefore of interest to 
study Kill's by x rays (Cu radiation) The txptl du was 2 551-550 (cf d,» 2 IPS 
of btollm, JohrnUr Ckrm IB72, 2.11). The x-rav cxnmn showed o, *• 7 81. *» — 
6 (VS, r, — 7 3S (rhombic lit tier), with a be- 1382 1 12.' >7. Monteinirtmi reported 
the prepn. of a cubic form of Kill', (cf AVmf actad. l.tncn 3, 3o l >(18 l M); (Aus. ekim 
ifcif 24, i, 478(1804)), but by following the procedure of M , n proituct was obtained 
that gave rOntgcnographs identical with those of the rhombic form, whether the get Hi- 
ltons compd wus dried in air without heating or dried at 100* After drying nt ItX)*, 
its (1 was 2555 The so-called ctibic form and the cryst. rhombic form are therefore 
identical C- C. DAVIS 

An x-ray study W mannitol. C.io, W. McCri n. A ’aiurt 127, 102-3(1031) — 
Results for d-immittol are spucc group (>', a •* 8 GO A II , b •• 1(1 58 A. U.; e — 5 50 
A. U , tided d 1 522, 4 mol. per ctilw Mai cot't Dolk 

Conductivity of ilrtonla. JIannSciiwi irrt r Ti. antre, Ckrm 44,151-2(1031). — 
The cond was detd. between 200* and 800* (150-1 1(H)* abs.) One sample of ZrO, 
contalm d 2% of MgOnnd the other 1 e,0,. a trace ol TiO, and 0 3% 1V>. Graphs are 
given showing the log cond against the reciprocal of the ahs temp The curves for 
both the specimens show limb, approx at 450-550*. when the values obtained 
w Uh increasing temp are plotted Values obt lined w Uli decre isiug temp given straight 
line cousidcralilj below the other a nines. It is suggested Hint this is due to a loss of IUO 
which occurs in the pure nuitcri il nt approx 510-o0°. The purer sample (contg no Mg) 
showed n much higher cond and it is reasoned from this that the cond. of fused, pure 
ZrO, is prokahly appreciably smaller than that of quartz. The rel itionshlp between 
corn! and field strength for the Mg-frec ZrOi. wlilcli had been heat-treated at 800* 
was found to he linear up to 1500 v /cm hnwAnn li. Saniuar 

The properties of chlorides of sulfur. V. Mctastable states, Thomas M. Lowry 
ANPC riuii RT Jis.sor. J. Ckrm Soe 1031, 323-0; cf. C. ,1. 24, 4 1 11. — ’ The period of 
induction in the combination of SCI, with Cl, can be eliminated or reduced by catalysts 
Mich ai l and SbCI* or by nutocatnly sts The combination of SCI, and Cl, to form 
. * , instantaneous even nt —80*. no lag can be detected in restoration of cqud 
whet, 8 Cl, is melted below —20*. The freezing and melting of SCh is characterized 
by a marked lig A displacement with ternp of the cquil concn*. in samples of SCI, 
was established by observations of d , the dissocn increases from about 15% nt 0“ 
to about 25% at 100*. 1 », h 1^,,^ 

Langmuir’s adsorption isotherm. R. R Rradlby rhil, 3fuj U, 0iKM)(U'3l).— 
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HC1 diminish the speed of adsorption. Qualitatively the curves for Th B are similar. 
Quant inspection reveals the differences that Th B is adsorbed to a much smaller ex- 
tent and that the initial slope of the Act curves is much greater than that of the ThB 
ccrves The differences illustrate the previous results The Act curves are char- 
acteristic of those of easily sol electrolytes m -which valence is the important factor. 
The Th B curves are characteristic of those of d.fhcultly sol electrolytes in which the 
velocity is controlled by the reerystn of the adsorbent in accommodating the exchange 
reaction. Arthur Fleischer 

Adsorption. Jotiawes Terwellen Z physik Chem , Abt. A, 133, £3-67 
(1031) — The adsorption of methyl violet and methylene blue on Ag and Ni wires was 
detd. by measurmg the chang- m concn. of the solas spectrop h otometncaDy To 
avoid aging effects in the dye solas , pure dyes were used, the joins were kept m the 
dark except for the photometer measurements, and G, and COj were excluded from 
the solas The curves for amount adsorbed against dye concn rise rapidly to a ratn. 
value, which remains const, up to a high concn., after which the adsorption again in- 
creases rapidly Methyl violet on Ag shows a btmoL layer if a cubic mol is assumed, 
and a monomol layer if the mol has a cross section of 3.28.3 X 10 _ “ cm. 1 and a length 
of 17 49 X 10 “* an. Methylene blue on Ag is adsorbed as a monomol layer if the 
cubic form of the mol u assumed. Heating the Ag wires to 400* for 2 hrs reduced the 
adsorption considerably Methylene blue i3 adsorbed more readily by I«i than by 
Ag, while methyl violet is adsorbed to a smaller extent. Electrolytic til (marked II) 
adsorbed more than the regular Ni wire The satn values rag X 10' for 1000 cm.’ 
of wire surface are given in the table 


At Heated At *fi I NI II 

Methyl violet 2 002 0 604 1 263 3 633 

Methylene blue 1 078 1 877 1 927 

The satn. value depends on the nature of the adsorbent and on the dyestuff so that 
detn. of surface by detn. of the adsorption is an empirical method. Langmuir's theory 
of monomol adsorption is not confirmed in the above results Arthur Fleischer 
Adsorption. Hersta-w SciilCter. Z physik Chem , Abt A, IS3, 68-82(29?!). — 
The adsorption of CSi from 0 05 to 09 p/p. was detd. on glass powder at 435* and 
on Ag powder at 25* ar.d 43.5* The adsorption of pentane on the two powders was 
detd. at 34*. The curves are all similar and may be expressed by the equation A' - 
a b r . where If is the no of layers of mols. in the adsorbed film. P a the pressure and 
a and 6 are const. In all cases the adsorbed layer is polymolecular. The results can 
not be explained by capillary adsorption or by a so In. effect like that of water on a 
glass surface. Arthur Fleischer 

The activity coefficients and the adsorption of organic solutes. L Normal butyl 
alcohol in aqueous solution by the freezing point method. Wit D. Harkins and Roy 
W. Wajtpler. J. Am Chem Soc 53, 850-9(1931) — The activity values for the aq 
wins, of EuOH were detd. by the use of a specially designed app for the detn. of f -p. 
lowering sensitive to 0 00001*. The activity coeffs of the carefully purified BuOK 
in 1, 0.5 and 01 Jf sofas, are 0,8227, 0.8681 and 0 9433, resp Calais, based upon 
the usual "adsorption equation” show that the film of BuOH on aq solas, w mono- 
molecular; the area per mol is 23 7 sq A. U P. H Ekmett 

The effect of the hydrogen-ion concentration in the adsorption of ions of barium, 
aluminum and thorium by days. N. A. Held and M. N. Sokolova. J. P.ujs. Pkys - 
Chem Soc 62. 1571-5(1930) — Glukhov kaolin adsorbs Ba-ioo Irnto solo? of jia/Ohi/r 
to a much larger extent than OH-ion, Ca-ton enters the sola, instead of Ba; therefore 
this is a case of soWitution adsorption. This satisfies Freundlich's equation x/m ■* 
aC*. Comparison of adsorption of Ea from solas of Ea(OH),, BaCl, and BaCI, + 
HC1 showed a decrease of adsorbed Ba with increase of H-ion concn In agreement 
with this, Tb ion is adsorbed less than AI ion and less than Ba ion, from solas, of equal 
concn as its hydrolysis results in a higher concn of H ions J. G Tolpin 

Adsorption of chlorides of aluminum and thonum by clays and kaolins. N. A. 
Held. J. Russ. Phys -Chem Soc. 62, 1553-70(1930) — H studied the character of ad- 
sorption of these salts by 5 kinds of Russian days and made a no of electrometric ti- 
trations of the ions of A1CI, and ThCU- A no of tables and curves show that Cl~ is 
adsorbed in negligible quantities; while Al and Th are adsorbed in different propor- 
tions by different clays (from 1 to 10 tunes) The general character of adsorption 
shows that with increased concn. of the cation the quantity adsorbed approaches a 
limit and seemingly satisfies the isothermal adsorption equation of Freundhch. The 
cations Ca ++ and Mg + * sub-titute A1++* and Tb ++++ in the solo., t e , substitution 
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■dvuTtun takes place It i* suggested that the tU y* can U cluracterurd bv the 
amtv of adv-rf-cd aluminosilicate*. I ^placement of hydro! Irttc «P»n rcwlt* » 
of the solti The tidrrfw i* rrrrrwi t-y A1C1, + -H«0 — — AV>H)»CJ + *»° 

-n n. 4- .">11.0 : TMOHliQ + 3110 IV td const*. for the hvdrolyv.* m a:lj. 

•t 20* range from 1 1 * H>**to 1 to X 10** at -.* from 2 5 X l 0 "* to J <]_ X 10 . 
for ThCL at 20* 55 X lO*" to 5P V 10*" J G TcnJ-t* 

Adsorption of easily soluble and difficultly soluble electrolytes on preDpitttes tnJi 
large iurfsee. l-.lv** 7 owgdr Om *S,S7S-?{tK») — In adsorptvm phenomena 

on opts with l-srge surface generally 2 processes are involved The process first (mo- 
mentary" ad»orpt'on) i* an .on adsorption that depends on the charge cm the surf»« 
and the valence of the •dsnrlvd im The second process consists of a building up « 
mols and rc-soln of the resulting tnolv at the surface lavrr In this process the velocity 
of the decrease of surface and the insol v of the adsorption rornpd art imporUTt lec- 
tors. Curve* are gisen showing the adsorption of It. (Th R) and act miumon A pCL 
ArBr and AgT as a function of time. II the rwtrm* are lirought together immediatelr 
on prepn adsorption incr eases with time otherwise it rtradilr decreases. tilth AgQ 
and ArBr the adsorption increases quickly* to a max and then gradually decreases 

K. 1 Urvt 

Problems of the boundary state. W« Trans Fry Sac (London) A2J0. 

1-57(1031)— More than 100 nihrfaners. chief r long-chant compds including normal 
paraffins, acids and ales , and carbinol*. were used as lulincants in eipts. to dot.’ (1) 
the rtatic faction between solid surfaers, rither clean or separately coated with solid 
lubricant (2) the stat'c fnction of clean surfaces j lined by futd lubricant (3) the 
tangential force needed to prolure slip in a solid joint Ictwren a cs Under and a plate. 
(4) the normal force to break a Puid joint between a cylinder and a plate (5) the nor- 
mal force needed to brval. the same joint when aolid The thin films of lulmcant be- 
tween the solid surfaces may be retarded as a fourth state of matter since the merry of 
these films is shared so ovcrwhclmmety with the enveloping phases. Tor each load there 
is » value k, sept cylinder and plate, at which the capillary pressure is equal to the 
loading Tht-s value is const for all fluids including clean air and few di'Trrent solid* 
when the surfaces are clean. This capillary pressure is called the Leslie pressure, it 
may t-e accounted for (l) fee direct attraction o! relatively long range as contem- 
plated in the Laplaaan theory of short range forces nr (2) by the spreading from 
mol to mol of a state of strain Mols that are onmted and strained and n turn can 
orient and strain mols bevotid them are in a polarised state and the spreading of pol mi- 
ration from mnl to mol is termed diaehveis The Laplaaan theory seems to account 
most satislaetonly for the Ledie pressure in clean air, but m liquids the nod promising 
view of the boundary state is that it is due to the formation of chains of polamcd robls 
stretching through the lubricant from one boundary surface to the other Each chain 
has l ittle strength in shear and great strength in tension, but both shear and tensile 
strength decrease ns the length of the chain in creases. C C. Ktcs* 

Anomalous velocity distribution m thin lobneant films. II Vm st^tte* KoUoui- 

Z 54, 220-0(1931) — The llagm Poiscuille equation assumes optically thin layer* 
and 0 velocity at the wall layer These assumptions are not true in lulincation, where 
processes at the wall max not he neglected An attempt is made to derive a law by 
math summation of the forces acting between the w all and the various layers Dyra 
mic viscosity the true measure of the value or an oO for lulmcation is the sum of the 
true viscositj and the adhesu mess, the specific combination between oil and metal 
At present it is only possible to pet an indication of the adhesiveness from the temp - 
fluidity curves of the lulmcant The fluidity of oils with symmetrical molecules vane* 
as the square of the temp ; for those with unsymmetncal molecules it vane* as the 
temp A flat temp -fluidity curve signifies orientation and '•adhesiveness" (anomalous 
velocity distribution) The viscosities of a Baku spindle oil, a Perms} Jvama oil a 
Slrais.'i fcirti® 3J/WW* Shell I rffoJ, c**tor oil end rapcarevJ oS trerr deed with 
a microviseometer from 30 * to 200*. The results may be expressed by a scmi-erapincal 
rulec “ (CJtf*)/(f — t )* w here C is a characteristic const forahomologousscncs.Jlfi.sthe 
mol wt , J* is a reference temp and n a value from I to 2 depending on the elec st-jn- 
“ etr I «* 2* ?° l , ,. ,, Arran FrcisctTrK 

Adhesive forces on surface films. T M Lowrv A alure 127, 155(1031) L. 

explams Adam s contention (C A 25, 1422) that the mols of a fatty aad cm the surface 
of water may be held together by mutual attraction of the heads on the basis of the ecm- 
ccption of the coordination of H Maicou* Dnnt 

The film state of matter. A V Blow Kallrnd Z 54, 210-20(1031) rf f i ji 
1290, 2043, 40S7, 5536— Films stand between dispcrsoids with large unconnected sur- 
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faces and solid bodies with small but connected surfaces The types of him are the tini- 
molecular (Langmuir, etc.). Hardy films which ore thicker than the active range of 
molecular forces, and rone films. Films may be formed by physical and by chemical 
processes. The Varieties of film formation by evaporation are reviewed. A. F. 

Elliptical polarization by reflection at the surface of liquids: application to the Study 
of monomofeetdar surface films. Crr Bovmrr Ann pi yt (10). 15, 5-130(1931) — A 
study of elliptical polarization by reflection at Brewstenaa incidence from the surface 
of water, salt solns., pure cry liquids and solns. of fattv aads. The elhptiaty (fi) is 
shown to be pos in all these cases. K for salt solns. is identical with that for pure H»0 
tO 00040), confirming the presence of a Gibbs' layer of adsorbed If t O at the boundary 
surface Surface films of fatty oad solns. have a thickness ealed from K and Drude’s 
theory of the order of mo! dimensions and particularly of approx the same magnitude 
as d, the mean distance between the mols. as detd. from x rav studies, indicating their 
motiomol nature In the ca«e of monomol fatty acid films K consists of 2 terms, Kt 
pos. and relating to the HjO or other hquid supporting the film and Ki ceg , due to the 
him and relating to the length of the mols. composing the film. In the case of pure 
liquids K is given as a first approximation by a relationship of the form, K = d X ft V, 
T. ..) A P Sachs 

Certain mechanical properties of surface tension. V DcccESon BoQ tcc. tfaf 
btcl j per S, 1009-70(1930). cf C A 25,1136 — The formation of adsorption films in the 
interface liquid (HjOJ-gas (HjO rapor) is accompanied, for certain substances, by the 
production of a marked quantity of mech energy. capable among other things of pro- 
ducing a regular and continuous movement of a 'mall rotor with rotating blades on the 
water This mech factor, along with the great velocity with which mol dispersion of 
almost bidimensionat form takes place, should be considered m physiol, processes in 
which surface-tension energies predominate, e g , muscle contraction Diagrams and 
description of the app are given Fitter Masccci 

A microscopic method. E. H Syvce. rhil Mag 11, 6o-SfM931), cf C. A. 22, 
404 S. — The use of a colloidal Au particle at the focus of a 'lightly elliptical mirror b 
proposed as the source cf a spot of intense light, very small in comparison with the 
wave length A partide 10** cm in diam. will scatter sufficient light to operate a 
pbotoelec. cell This method would increase the resolution 10 to 20 times beyond that 
uf the ordinary microscope. An instrument using this principle n. named an kvpemi 
troscapt. Artutr Fleischer 

Measurements of suspensions and deposits. Pierre Mekcier. J. pijrs radium 
(7J, 2, 202-305(1330) — A float is attached br means cf a hair to a lever * It is im- 
mersed in homogeneous or heterogeneous suspensions. While the suspensions settle, 
the movement of the lever b optically recorded The remits are prewmted in curves 
upward pressure on the bob n time, and pptn. velocity ri conen A. L. H. 

Further progress m nltrafiltrrticn. Erwin- Kratt. Clm -Ztg 55, 257-5(1031). 


Form and structure of colloidal particles. A. Boctarjc. Rrr g'n sci. 42, 11-9 
(1931). — A descriptive paper sum® arming the modern conception of colloidal particles. 

A. Lloyd Taylor 

The explanation of Stokes’ rule. Fraxj Urbach Si.*r5. «4JbJ. ITCrr iVint, 
Abt. Ila. 139, 4T3-S1(1930) —Theoretical The relationship between Stokes’ rule and 
the sec. law of thermodynamics is di>cnssed. with the use of an ldealmed cyclical process 
It b shown that deviations are possible through the effect of the heat energy. It b 
necessary to assume that the emission mechanwn is independent of the heat energy. 

E. J. R 

Temperature and the stability of coDoidal solutions. S. I. D’rtcnrovsKzr KoJ- 
bid-Z. 54, 27S-S4(1931). — The absorption spectra of well-dialyxed hemoglobin and 
albumin sols were detd. from 20* to 1W* at 10* intervals. All solns. after coagulation 
'bowed a Tyndall cone. Surface tensions were detd. for a no. of sola from 10* to 70*. 
The curve of At/ A f against the temp shows a max , which is very decided for FejOi 
sols at SO-SO*. A large no. of sols were subjected to freeemg at temps, from — 20* to 
— 1S2 and the coagulation was noted The surface tension and cond of the thawed sols 
were detd. The behavior of the sol upon freexxag b a good indication of its stability. 
Urammn and tungstic aad sols were fractionated bv use of successive lower temps, of 

Arthur Fleischer 

Contributions to colloid*] syntheses with well-crystallired organic compounds. 

r K ^ Z : 2SO-5«(U>31): cf. C A. 24, 2357, 2657, 3415, 

•>5C*x— Colloidal sofas, of papaverine, camphor, said, benzophenone, anthracene, an- 
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l j- <■ a d puei-anihrint in iq sii{iU subu are described rrcsily pirpd. said 
.-mphra e sob have spherical liquid particles la the coarse parties the 
tt-x lar m J\ M -ni can be detected AjtiiV* Flkscjsex 

Photometric measurements of eoaceotrstioa and dupemon la colloidal solutions. 
III. 1 e5Ti-.1i. km... 54, 150-6 1030), d C A 25, 870 — The use of 

t Z-iv> i he, rut r was studied l<> means of mastu aols. If the incident radiation t* 
tfd «gjii t 1 1 wtaktnuig const » mx*. appears Tie curves at different ware 
rt v 5 -ft n*ar)f tT< same slight -k vialior.5 art due to errors m the prom factor ana 
s, or*gm < Vet kl irruo s rule with coast dispersion holds up to the value ol the 
« akem-gcorn ol 1 lie itAlulDevxufncpbdomrtry ceases wbert light-weakening 
ai a-ur-mtnts begin Th< red part of the spectrum is most useful Jt» white soli 
Si fcelom<tn is his sen-nnr i» changes in tie dispersity Aritrcx I ixisckeb 
lnresagations of colloids, prepared by the method of condensation of molecular 
rays L Orginosols of the «ik*h metals. Atxit.ru I RABlvovtat, V. A. Kasgot aWD 
i 1 ' uiu\ / i. til 54, isvitMlMlj—A nrjapp is described for the prepn. 

I tr. /re Ubie sol. A the alkali metals in or* solvents K sols in ether can be prepi 

* a c-» art t> If f jt i to 3 tnos Cataphoretic measurements indicate that the particles 
«-•« rtg charge , kl increases the stability and also the cataphorrtjc velocity Light 
casses the pytn of metal from the pure sol. and a blue gel from the protected sol, E 

* Is in benzene xylene and tn propylamine are very unstable. K sols in ethylamint are 
stat li for 3-o hrs and are characterized by the presence of K in true sola A P. 

Dielectric cocvUnt and structure of thixotropic to'.*- S. S Kjstvck. J. I'kjt 
CJiew 35, hi 5-23 (1931)— The dielec conns, of thixotropic AbOx Fe»Oj and gelatin 
vJi were measured with 32 7-cm. was es by the second Drude method. In all cases the 
ditltc. courts decreased with increasing concn ol electrotyle (K,S0<) The absorption 
ol the elec, wares was practically the same for the sols as for pure water. Fure K,SO, 
solos-. which were measured for comparison, thawed a negligible decrease of dielee. 
coast, and a definite increase of absorption The reversible sol gel transition of a colloid 
is not accompanied by discontinuous changes m its dielec. properties L- Ovsace* 
Specific inductive capacity and molecular weight! of colloid*. bins Mamnesco 
Compt rend 192, 625-8(1931 > —An equation is derived from the Debye relation which 
permits detg the tool. wt. of dissolved proteins from the dselec. disper«m of the system 
and the wave length The tnoL wt. obtained by this method corresponds to the smallest 
particle oj dissolved substance even if it is m the presence of more complex micelles that 
possess a high degree of assocn. The mol id of gelatin is 11,300 by this method. 

J. R. AtMMS 

Dirpersoidologicsl rtody of sUrer aaltx in aqueous ethrl alcohol, acetone and pro* 
pione solutions. L SittKjlxo Ishh. Ball CUm See Japcn 6, 53-60(1931).— The 
complex soly (soly to the form of complex ions) of ppti Agl la aq itOH solus, of KI 
and ui aq (CHiltCO solas, of El was deti Tie dispergation of the Agl ta these joins 
was also studied. Tit tdy is greater the higher the proportion of EtOlI or (CHi)tCO 
in the solvent. The greatest amt. of ihspergation and the widest range of El concn. 
through which there u djpergauoa n found at intermediate proportions of EtOH or 
(CHjjAT.O }’ L. BaowrvE 

Investigations on the agmg of aqueous feme chlonde solutions. A. Lotte rmosee 
ask Erich LeSOIe KoUouUhem Bnkefle 32, 157-68(1931) —The changes in crad. of 
dd srfna. (0 C0230 to 0 00000321 if) of FtCli in coni water were studied The coni 
does not attain a const, value at the end of 2090 hrs The coni of the more cored 
V/tis. at that tune is increasing slowly, while that of the more di has passed through a 
max. and is slowly decreasing A rise a temp increases the rate at which ttiro changes 
go on. but a temp -reversible equil was cot observed. The same is true for an agmg 
FeiOi soL Colorimetric detox, show that light is more strongly absorbed by FeCU 
solas, as the wave length becomes shorter and the time of aging increases. JWP 

Studies in electroendosmosis. IV, The eleetroendosmosis of some orrtaic 
liquids sgamst a glass surface. Finn FaixeaoTjtEx. ajto Mavx Baixw J. them 
Soe 1931, 389-403 — Measurements were made of the dectroendosmosis of fourteen 
pure org liquids and water through a diap hragm of sintered Jena-glass powder C*H» 
and CCU show no measurable effect, EtiO is charged ntg toward the glass and all the 
other liquids are po»- charged. Surface coni was found in the glass iaphragm in the 
case of each liquid that showed endostnosu Up to 150 volts the relation between the 
voltage and the velocity of dtetroeadosens was linear, but at higher voltages the ve- 
locity increased more rapidly than the vcStage, which may be caused by th» increased 
atom polarization experienced fry the surface layer of the liquid w the diaphragm. In 
the cases where the dipole moment of the liquid, m was known, the function fi> /lf)V*- 
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), where D b the d , Jtf mol wt and ij viscosity, gave a straight line when plotted 
sst the velocity of clectroendosmosis per volt. J. G McNally 

Studies on electrokmetic potentials. VIII. Ion antagonism. Henry B. Boh, 
Ross Aiken CoRrvER / Pfiyi Chtm 35, 700-21(1931), cf C. A 2S, 1721 — 
elect rokinetic potential for mixts of KC1 and NaC! Is merely a component of the 
idual potentials, no ion antagonism is evident Similarly the results dearly 
ate the absence of ion antagonism between MgClj and CaCli as influencing the 
rokinetic potential Malcolm Dole 

The Influence of surfsee active compounds and electrolytes, with consideration of 
types of ions, on the electrophoretic velocity of lyophobic sols. Slar Hong Whang 
ndchem Beihrfte 32, 1CV9G{1931) —The electrophoretic velocity (cataphoresis) of 
»us Ijophohic sols (AsjSj, quartz suspension and rejOj). to which various amts of 
rent electrolytes or surface act is e compds (ales , amtnes and fatty aads) had been 
d. was ditd by the moving boundary method No wdl-defmed relation was 
•vrred between surface activity and electrophoretic velocity The addn to quartz 
rnsion of an ale cp to butyl or a fatty acid caused a decrease m electrophoretic 
Sty, while amy 1 and hexyl ales as well as various erg bases, both surface active and 
ise, had the opposite effect The expts with electrolytes show that the electro- 
etic velocity of charged particles decreases w atti increasing mobility ol the oppositely 
ged ions but increases with increasing mobility of the ions of like charge 

J W Perry 

Effect of alkali salts on the cataphoresis and precipitation of colloidal gold. A con- 
ation to the study of the Hofmeister senes. Anna Lacemann Kolloulchem 
rfle 32, 212-4^(1031) —The effect of vinous alkali halides on the cataphoresis of 
idal Au was detd li> a carefully worked out ultramicroscopieal method The 
ts show that the charge on the Au particle w as decreased in the order Li < Na < K < 
The neg ions hindered this discharging action in the order Br< Cl < F The 
te on the particles did not completely vanish but approached an asymptote as the 
conen was increased from 2 X 10 -1 to 50 X 10“* X This asymptotic charge 
•ased os the alkali metal ion increased in at wt The change in charge with varying 

0 can be represented by an adsorption curve The coagulating effect of the vanous 
"as detd by observing color changes Thcxc ions roost effective in discharging 

\u sol were also most efficient in causing coagulation No quant, relation was 
3. however, between the 2 effects The varying effects observed with different ions 
•x explained bv differences tn their at radius, mobility and degree of hydration 
mpanson with similar effects observed with lyophilic colloids shows that the same 
neuter scries holds for both types of colloids. J W. Perry 

Contribution to the study of the action of electrolytes added to a colloidal solution 
©portions below those necessary to cause coagulation. G Rossi and A. Mares- 
r Carr cfiim it.il 60, 003-0(19,10) — Cartier expts showed (cf C A 21, 2411) 
electrolytes that normally arc stabilizers (r g , Il»SOi and Na»SO, for colloidal S 
) function as stahihzcrs only within certain limits of concn , and at higher concns 
rue coagulants of the amt solns. With a given colloidal sole , a given electrolyte 
e quantity necessary to cause coagulation, and another electrolyte for coagulant, 

: is for the 1st electrolyte, with respect to the 2nd, an optimum concn that brings 
t the max stabilization Above this, but with quantities below those necessary for 
illation, the electrolyte either does not bring about any change or brings about a 
ibilization This was demonstrated by expts on colloidal AsjS, solns , and for the 
of simplicity with HC1 both as the electrolyte, added in quantity below that neces- 
for coagulation, and also as coagulant It was found that when added to a col- 

1 A«tSi soln in quantity below that necessary for coagulation, HC1 can either 

lire or destabilize the soln ton arc! the coagulating action of the HCJ itself, according 
c concn of the IIC1 At the concn of II Cl which stabilizes the soln , there is an 
ase in the degree of dispersion, whereas the dispezston is diminished by the addn of 
uitity of IIC1 which, though not reaching the mm necessary for visible coagulation, 
ibilizes the colloidal soln toward the coagulating action of the IIC1 itself The 
idal A«jSt soln was prepd by passing HjS for a long time into an aq suspension of 
i, dilg and removing excess HtS with a current of inert gas, and dtalyzing. The 
?e of dispersion and the coagulation phenomena after the various treatments were 
ed by the ultramicroscope. C C. Davis 

Coagulation kinetics of suspensoids. I. K. Jablczyxski KoRotd-Z. 54, 1&4-9 
1) • — Modification of Smoluchowski’s assumption by assuming that in coagulation 
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luat t ud * tis* no of charged particles. When * - zero the equation « the suae ms 
> s The equau m heids well fie the data of V, estgreo and Rotst&tter on the eoagula- 
non with i “ 1 >pectropbatometnc measurements ol the rate of coagulation of 
hetOw 4*^». '*'-b and \cCl sols hr KC1 at IS* utwJ well with the larasula- 

Artnrx Fleischer 

Yiscaaetnc isrestirations of hemoglobin coagulation, S- L. IVrtn. Kottnd-Z. 
54 , I ~tk— 5 10 , , cl ) 24. 1.37 — The efiect of CH,0H and CilI*OH an coagulation 
Sr kCl CaCli and Fefil «a> studied bv the detfl of risco-aty at IT*. In the presence 
d fillA'll the viscvwitv remain* can't or decrease* m the presence of C AUOU the 
\ i vcvMtv r wrui fi. con't or i-'creav-s The valence e?eet of the cation Hi the presence of 
ale is onlv sLgbtJv noticenl le \t high conci*. ol CaQj with CiHiOll stahihiatKW of 
the svstera was observed MiVlintiin occurs with FcCli and CiHiOII from emeus, 
of 0 1 \ to 2 S above » hich coagulation makes vi*waty measurements impossible. 
\lro in J Russ P>m i tern ir «. 22TI SJU'TO' Arrau* FiRiscms* 

Peetography — the stndy of tie progressive drying ol solutions. Part. Part j 
Ai-I fk\s zi, l~l3U'k»U, rf C A 25, Io7t> —The structure of deposits left on a glart 
slide placed vertically in a beaker contg an evwpg colloidal win was studied, la 
general hydrophobic sols deposit a senes of ridges resembling Liewrang rings while 
the residues from hydrophilic sols show no structure. Most cWJoidi belong strictly to 
neither class but represent intermediate systems and bit approach ether autopcptira- 
uon or coagulation on aging Fe*Oi residues consist ol two pha«s. one composed of 
doubly refracting filaments arranged parallel to each ether and imbedded in an am erf 
pbous phase J. G McNiltT 

Periodicity and its fundamental principles. Mart ice Coksarow, Kc&hJ‘2 
54, 257-65(19311 —Periodic formations are obtained when a CCS Stream ts solidified bv 
coding, in the sublimation of (NH.hCOi. and tn burner Mg m ctrrgm. Yellow P did 
not show a rythmic structure either m ondatica nr on sublimation in a CCS stream. 
Periodic structures arc the outer result of a periodicity and are developed ouly m a 
system where there is tarmoue between wave frequency and amplitude and the natural 
frequency of the system. Artmt Fixiscinat 

The formation of Liesegang nags. (Mtss)S-Rov. KeSczJ-Z 54, l^O-ailSOI) — 
The following new rings were formed Hgf» tn V»0» gel, IIg;T( and AgCrO. in CeOi. 
TU and HgU ta ZaAsO, Til ta MuAsCh. BaCrO*. TLCrO*, Agl m StCS. HI and Agl 
tn starch, and TU and Cul in agar Liesegang Tings are more marked when formed in 
the presence of light than in the dark, because of the accelerating eject an coagulation 
by light Arrau* FtencRm 

Microscopic and caephotographic study of Ltesegang nags. Sctajcve Vko. ascb 
L. Buu_ Ccynft rend 192, 2S1-1U931) — The nags formed by the action of a drop of 
Af.NO, do dichromate-imprepnated grlatm farmed coocentneaHy with pointed protuber- 
ances interrupting their continuity As succe ss ive rings were formed the protuberance* 
receded but the rings were left incomplete at these points. The velocity of farmitiao 
of the rings decreases and the intercepting protuberances disappear as the contact line 
between the solas recedes toward the center A IxoTO Taylor 

Practical method for determining vapor-tension diagrams. G Quxuftr 
Gtttru if irfJi trine 25, 307-S(lMl) — A brief description and eiplanaticm are giv en of a 
method recently introduced m America; cf Dans. C A 24, AXjT. A.P-C 

Cal cram acetate gels. H. C.G Swth. KcZnd Z 54, I$l-93(193l): dCA 
23, 4313 — Further erpts. were earned out on the formation of the gels with the use of 
pyndme. Me Et ketone, etc. The addn of orjr b quids mum sable with water shows no 
viahle action in the formation of gels MgfClO.I, produces a cryst- ppt; because of 
alcoholate formation CaCfi has no visible efiect, Jva and Mg acetates farm gels quickly 
Photomicrographs show that most of the gels have a honeycomb structure with Ca( \cO>j 
as the disperse phase. The gels farmed by sect one in the presence of C*H fa CS, show a 
phase reversal The Ca(\eO), disperse phase cm aging increases sire and is accompanied 
by opalescence. The crystals finally formed may be the waived, or moeohedrated 
Ca(AcO), HL IHd C$4-s(i931) — The visoosities of C,H,OH-n s O and C.K.OH- 
II,Q-Ca(AcO)j solos were detd. from 15* to 40“ to an Ostwild vtscorotter For the 
ale. water solus the data agree with the literature, a max occurring ta each of the 
viscosity temp curves. The nscositr of the Ca acetate solus, increases with the Ca 
ronen The change from sola, to gd is very sudden, there is no gradual transition m 
viscosity The general decrease in viscosity upas addition of ale. Shows that the effect 
is mainly a dehydration of the Ca acetate Other factors in gel formation are the lower- 
ing of the surface tension and the decreased dissocn of Ca acetate to the presence of ale. 

Axracx Fleischer 
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Investigations on gum arable with the aid of colloidal silver and gold. J. Votct. 
Kelloid-Z 54,307-10(1031); cf C. A. 23, 3152 — Very pure gum arabic soln. does not 
reduce AgiO or Audi solns f'rehminary illumination of the gum arabic soln de- 
creases its protects e action on A g and Au sols Arabic acid behaves similarly. Ag sols 
cannot be prepd by radiation when gum arabic or arabic acid is used as the protective 
colloid The nature of the changes in the gum arabic is unknown. A F. 

The effect of salts on the ionization of gelatin. Kenneth V Tjijmavn J Gen 
Physio! 14, 215-22(1930) — The addn of NaCl, CuCli and CaCIi to gelatin solns is 
shown from the Donnan membrane equil to increase the ionization of gclattn The 
effect is due to the formation of complex ions The evidence supports the amphotcnc ion 
structure of protein mols rather than the classical theor> of structure C H R 

Diffusion in gelatin gels. Walti r Stiles and Gilbert S Adair J Am Cftem 
Soc 53, G 19-20(1931) — The results of S and A (C A 16, 8G0) on the decrease in the 
rate of diffusion of electrolytes in gelatin gets as the concn of the latter is increased 
agree essentially with the recent results of Tnedman and Kramer (C A 24, 2934) 

J G McNally 

The index of refraction of gelatin solutions and the supposed hydration of the dis- 
persed particles. G Rossi AND A Marescotti Gazz e/nm t la! 61, 14-2G(1931). — 
A review of the literature on colloidal solns of gelatin (to n hich numerous references are 
given) suggested that the expts of \\ alpole (cf C A 8, 859) on the relation between the 
n value and the concn of gelatin be carried out with the greatest precision possible 
Accordingly stenlc aq solns of pun? gelatin of various concns at 18® were measured 
with an immersion rcfractoracter. the technic of which is described The results arc 
tabulated and discussed w detail and lead to certain general conclusions (1) Gelatin 
dissolved m water increases the n value of the latter, but this increase is not a linear 
function of the concn of the gelatin (2) This div ergencc from the linear relation is a 
confirmation of the hypothesis of R (cf C A 18, 3510) and of Kruyt (cf C A 23,3383), 
Kruyt and Tendeloo (cf C A 19, 919. 3192) on the solvation of the particles of 
l > ophihc colloids (3) The differences in the n v alue of water as a result of the dissolved 
gelatin found at different temps probably depend upon variations m the degree of 
hydration with change of temp which are in conformity with the general behavior of 
4 ophihc colloids (4) Variations m the n value of gelatin solns by addn of salts 
(Na-SO«, Nal, NaDr and Na citrate were tested) are not strictly additive The salts 
behave differently, in that both increases and diminutions in the viscosity of the gelatin 
solns. were found, and the variations caused by these salts ore such that no explanation 
can be offered at present C. C Davis 

Structure of celluloid and nitrocellulose and the gelatinizing medium of nitrocellu- 
fose as a swelling medium. IL X-ray spectrograms of camphor celluloid with varying 
camphor content J it. Katz, J C Defksev. C A Kramers, Kurt Hess and Carl 
Trogus. Z phystk Chem , Abt A. 1SI, 145-62(1930), cf C A 24, 5201 —Camphor 
in celluloid acts as a lubricating agent between the micetles of nitrocellulose In addn 
to this, it forms with the latter, compds sufficiently definite to show breaking up of the 
diffraction nngs into segments, if the celluloid film is stretched Typical spectrograms 
are reproduced and discussed IH. Celluloids with other cyclic ketones as jelling 
media. J R Katz, J C. Derksen. Kurt Hess and Carl Trogus Ibid 163-71 
(1930) — Fenchone, menthone, carvone, cyclopcntanone, cyclohexanone and cyclo- 
heianol also form these addn compds with nitrocellulose A tabular correlation is 
given of the nng dtams and the mterplanir distance d, for various percentage mi its of 
these compds with nitrocellulose IV. Acid amides and esters as jelling media. 
Ibid 172-89(1930) — These compds likewise form addn compds with nitrocellulose 
Since ketones, amides and esters have only the carbonyl group in common, it is con 
eluded that it is by means of the latent valences of this group that the addn takes place 

Gregg A I. Eva ns 

Thermoelastic effect in cellulose ester films. J G McNally and S E Shep- 
pard J. Phys Chem 35, 100-14(1931) — At room temp films of cellulose nitrate or 
acetate cool when stretched to small elongations but give off heat when elongated beyond 
their yield point With strongly biaxial films the secondary heating effect is absent. 
Under proper stress and temp conditions celtutose nitrate films contract when heated 
and the coeff of thermal expansion depends on the previous mech treatment of the 
material, the temp range, the rate of heating and the stress on the film A value of 
6 X 10 _ * ts given for the coeff. of linear expansion at low stresses between 15° and 45° 
The results are related to micellar structure. J . G. McNally 

Solubility of nitrogen in water at high pressures and temperatures. John B 
Goodman and Norman W Krase Ind Eng Chem 23,401-4(1931) — A high-pressure 
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Changes of the osmotic water attraction of a system of phases. L F. A. II. 
Scimi'iNfMAicrm Free Acad Sn Amsterdam 33, G9l-701(103u). d following abstr. 
—The problem of the general osmotic system F. £' is discussed, where both E and E' 
miy represirtt any no of phases in eqml f'xprrssiom ore set up for the therraodynamfc 
potential of the whole sjstcm and the following remits ore deduced (I) Whin the 
pressures nr sols remain const ,on Imth sides of the membrane, the 11,0 d f! ises toward 
that side on » hull the osmotic water attraction (O W A ) is thi greater an 1 no water 
diffuses when the O kk A is equal on t>otli sides (II) An increase in the pressure of 
an eqml (i e , I nr F') for which the vot increases with absorption of water results In a 
decrease in its (> \\ A . and a decrease In vot produces a decrease in the O W A 
(III) tt h« n an eijinl tikes in iratcr at const pressure or at const ml, its O W A will 
decrease unless nil phases keep the same composition, anil in general for a given quantity 
of water the « fleet at const pressure is greater than that at const sol. I rom these it 
follows that (Ik ) inert ase m pressure or tlmcas, m vol of a liiiuid or vapor decreases Its 

0 kk A and (k ) whin a liquid or n vapor takes in water at const pressure or nt const 
Vo! , tin. O kV A is decreased and for n given quantity of water the effect at const 
sol is greater than at const pressure The paper is highly mathematical kV W S 

Equilibria in osmotic systems, in which forces act II Osmotic systems with an 
active membrane, permeable for several substances I A II ScimriNi makfrS 
Free A fad Set Amsterdam 33 , 1ITI *i(M>I0) cf preceding alistr and C A 24, 4417 — 
The general problem of osmosis deals with an active membrane permeahlc to more than 
one substance An abstract mathematical treatment of the thermodynamics of this 
case is presented and a no of conclusions ore deduced, tor which the original paper 
should tic consulted W kV SnrtrR 

Few micro method for the ebulhoscoplc determination of molecular weights. 
Jaws ff C b'tltii and H avoid \V Miinfr Atikrochemie 3, 117 £2(1031) — (In 

1 lighsli ) An opp and its use nre dcscnlied whicti is based upon the larger opp of 

Mcnrics and kk right (C A 16, 2 JS04) Satisfactory results can be obtained by using 
ns little as 3 cc of solvent and 5 25 mg of solute It does not require a supply of Ft 
tetrahedra, ns does the Beckmann micro method, sutistitutcs a differential thermometer 
for the much more expensive and more difficultly obtainable Beckmann thermometer 
and tiie readings are easily obtained lieesutsc the observed change is greater The app 
consists of n {rolling tube, the differentia) thermometer and a Cottrell pump Directions 
nre given for carrying out a detn and the results obtained shown for urcthan, £-tolui- 
dine, vamltin, diphenj limine, naphthalene anil tnphenylmethane kV T II. 

The surface tensions of aqueous solutions of p-totuldme. R C Brown Phil 
Alai 11, f Sfr-P0(I031 ) — The surfnee tension of F-toIufdine sofns with 0-0 0 g per 1 00 
cc of soln was detd at *10 0* by the ring I erguson, cnptlliry rise and pull-on sphere 
methods w ith an nccuracy of 0 5% The results nre in fairly close agreement with 
Gans and Harkins The results by the I erguson method (C A 16, 213b) do not agree 
filth those obtained by the same method by I dwards(C A 19,3185) A 1 

The viscosity and density of rubidium nitrate solutions. Harold G Smith. John 
II. Woutnpkn and Harold Hartmy J Chem Sec 1931, 403-0 — The relative 
viscosities (by the method of Merton. C A 5, 1221) and the relative ds (by the method 
of Hartley and Barrett, C A 5, 2UOG) of 0002-1.780 Nan RbNO»solns were measured 
at 18° and 25 01*, The viscosity concn curves for RbNO, solns ut both temps are 
similar to those of Griietscn for KNO, and ol Merton for CsNO, I or concns of RbNO, 
solus bi tow 0 2 (V, the relation between relative viscosity and concn is represented by 
the Jones- Dole equation (C A 23, 5175) The graph of {<#. - J)/\/e agamstv'e for 
RbNO, solos ot 18° and 23° shows tint both the intercept A and the temp cocil arc neg 
The "mo 1 solo vol ” is cnled for RbNO, nt various concns of solns from the d mea- 
surements and is shown to fall m the normal periodic order of the alkali nitrates 

J. Balozian 

The behavior of electrolytes in mixed solvents II. Effect of lithium chloride on 
the activities ot water and alcohol lit mixed solutions. R S/mw and J A V. BtrrtER 
Proc Roy. Soc (London) A129, 510-30(1030) —An ntr-bubbhng method, in which the 
vol of air required is less than 2 1 , was devised for the detn of the partial pressures of 
11,0 and ale. in mixed solns Measurements were made at 25° of the partial vapor 
pressures of HiO-alc sofns contg from 0 to 100% ale and OS, 1 0, or 4 0 mol % 
While increasing concns of LiCl cause a decrease in the partial pressure of 11,0 in all 
solns its effect on the ale, varies with the composition of the solvent In solns contg 
a large proportion of nlc , its partial pressure falls steadily as the salt concn increases, 
and in solns contg G 4 mols % of ale , it rises steadily, while in Intermediate solns it 
first falls and then rises The fractional lowering of the vapor pressure of water is 
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always greater than that of ale An appro* linear relationship is established between 
the relative activities of l«tb water and ale., and the mol fraction of ole m the solvent, 
at const LiCl concn It is possible to distinguish opprox the effects o( the satn. of torn 
bv ale cwls and the salting out of ale. by the interaction of the ions and water 

A L. Hewb 

The fictive volumes of sodium sulfate m aqueous solutions of sulfunc atid and of 
iodine in an aqueous solution of potassium iodide. R R Gidson J. Phyi Chem. 
$5, 690 9(1931) —The sp vols of 2 series of solns. of Ka>SOi were detd , Mt tlie first 
scries approx 5% aq J],SO, and in the second approx 10% 15 £0, being the solvent 
The fictive vols of Na»SO, in these solus were ealed Peculiarities of the vol -concn. 
curves indicate the formation of KaliSO, in soln Measurements of the sp vols of I 
in a 49% soln of KI showed that in solns contg 10 to 60% of I. the fictive vol of 1 is 
independent of the concn of 1, and close to the most probable estimate of the sp vol 
of liquid 1 at 2'i® L. Omen* 

The variation of the color of solutions of cobalt chloride. Ca Toroarscu Cam pi 
rend 192. 2SO~2U'U)> —Solns of CoClj 7 17 g /I change from blue to rose w rose 
violet at the temp indicated for each solvent MeOll, 3*, EtOlI, — 18*. PrOlI. 
— 32°. BuOH. — 15®, AmOH, — 05® Toe the same solvents the dielcc. const* are 
Vi 5, 32 5, 23 5. (37 5), 25 0 A relation probably exists between the decreasing dielec, 
consts and a variation in degree of polj mirization which accounts for the color change 

A Lloyd Taylor 

The hydrolysis of nnc sulfate solutions, solubility product of hydrous zinc oxide 
and the composition of the latter precipitated from xmc suifate solutions I M Kocr- 
noj>y and Tohru Kameda J Am Chem Soc S3, 832-52(1931) —by using very pure 
materials it was found that the 2nd lonuation const of 2n(OH), at 25® n 4 4 (*04) X 
10“* Thesoly of hydrous ZnQ pptd from the sulfate is l X 10~* at 25’ Otipptn of 
the hydrous oxide from sulfate sola with NsOH the basic salt 3ZnO ZnSO. is formed 
After heating to S0° for 10 days the ppt becomes more basic and the supernatant liquid 
more acid Cdansing Wilson 

The transport n limbers of hydrogen chloride in ethyl alcohol. J TV WoolcocK, 
Harold Hartley and O L Hughes Phil ifag II, 222-5(1931), cf C A 22, 
3GSI —The e m f of the cell Ag. AgCl | IICI m, HCl m, | AgCl, Ag was measured at 
25* The most probable value for the transport no of 11 ion at infinite diln is 071 
* 001 Arthur Fleischer 

The status of the investigation of superconductivity. \\ Meissner JtfrioJ/avri- 
Khajl ID, 2S9-94, 310-5(1031), cf C A 24,6565 E )f 

Conductivity measurements in methyl ethyl ketone and acetone. P. Walden 
and E J Birr Z phyak Chem. Abt A, 153, 1-51(1931), cf C A 21, 1390, 24, 
542 — The cond ol mono-, di , tri and tetra-alkylammonium picraies, iodides, bro- 
mides, chlorides, nitrates and perchlorates, of the picrates of Li, Na, K, Ag and Cd, of 
iodides of Na, K, Cd. and Hg, and of HgClt were detd at 25" in Me Lt ketone The 
alkyl groups include the Me, Lt, n Pr, n Bti. isobutyl isoamyl and n-cetyl The ketone 
had a cond at 25“ of 5 0 X 10 d from 0® to 50“ expressed by the equation d = 
0 82737 (X - 0 0012G351) and viscosity of 0005220 at 0“, 0003929 at 25* and 0 003115 
at 50® The cond of NEt, picrate was also detd at 0® and 50“ The conductivities of 
tetra it- propyl , tetra n butyl and tetraisoaray (ammonium picrattsand Li picrate were 
detd at 25* m acetone The hunting equiv condu tivities were ealed by the square root 
law(A„ A, 4- aVT) Me Et ketone and acetone are differentiating solvents, as shown 
bv the calms, of the dissoc. consts of the various salts In the various solvents theorder 
of decreasing dissocn for the substituted KII« salts is the following tetra , tn , di- and 
mono- Kohtrausch’s law of the independent migration of ions ia substantiated 
Stokes' law or the Walden rule of the correspondence of the temp coed of mobility and 
of fluidity is confirmed by the measurements on NEt, picrate MohUitfes and solvation 
nos were caicd "trotn the data ■Substituted a'ffcyl ammonium salts with 4 CH* groups 
give the following order of ion mobilities (CH,),K>(C,H,),N - H,>iso-CJIiNHj. which 
is the order observed m ale. and in water For the halogen and alkali tons, the mo- 
bility is inversely proportional to the sue of the ion Arthur Fleischer 

Acidity in non-aqueous solvents Conduetimetnc and electrometric titrations of 
acids and bases w benzene. Victor K La Me ft and Harold C Downes J Am 
Chem Soc 53, 888-90(1931) — Cond titrations of acids and bases in C«H, exhibit the 
anomalous behavior of salts (C A 23, 5088) Llectrometnc titrations of CCLCOOH 
and (CiHi)iNH m C*H«, with qninhydrone electrodes, resemble the titrations of aq 
solas of strong sods and bases Curtis L Wilson 

wew method for measuring the limiting potential of two phases B Lesgyel. 
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Magyar Cbern Fcly Siral 36, 89-04 , 105-11(1030) —The mutual charge of 2 outwardly 
isolated phases formed because of the change of potential in the double rone Is used for 
quant measurement The e m f of concn chains- normal electrode J soln | solid 
phase | <oln l normal electrode, may be measured by this method The method ci | di- 
electric | r« may be used directly for measuring the phase limit potential of quartz ( aq 
soln , even solid tryst substances can l>e measured lrith slight modifications The 
sensiti\ ity of the method is * 1 5 mv A metal electrode was used instead of dielectric in 
control eipts . results of which agreed with the data of the former method I’rrlimmaiy 
report of phase limit potential of quartz | electrolj te soln Quartz glasses nre examd on 
their II electrode function by measuring the e m f of an oad alkali-chain and an 
alkali acid cluun The reproducible difference totaled about 300 mv Preliminary 
concn -e m f curves show maxima at />« 12 S S i>e PtvAtv 

Electrometric determinations of the dissociation of glycocoll and simple Peptides. 
Pitiur It MrrciiFio. and Jrsjm P GRLtNSTFiv J Grn I’hyncl 14,255-75(1930) — 
Ihe apparent acid and basic dissocn consts were detd potcntiometncally by the 
methods of h>drolysis and titration for glycocoll. gl>Cj lglycocoll, alanjlgljcocoll. vnl>l 
gljcocoll, leuc> Ighcocoll. meth) lleuo lgl> cocoll. phen>lalan>lgl> cocoll and ghcyl- 
gl) r> lgl> rocnJl The dissocn consts wire also detd in the presence of KC) and KjSO< 
at equal ionic strength The relative order of magnitude of the dissocn consts de 
creases with the increase in no of C atoms between the NTT, and COOII groups This 
is explained as follows on the ba-us of electronic structure w ith AcOH and gljcocoll os 
examples The highly elcctroneg N!I» group effects a deformation in the electronic 
nucleus causing a shift in position of the electron pairs toward the NII t group about the 
C and O atoms of the COOII group In the O II linkngc of the COOII group, the 
electron pair is drawn closer to the O and farther from the 11, decreasing the strength of 
the bond and increasing the degree of dissocn of the acid The proton set free combines 
at once with the 2 unshared electrons of the N, forming the dipolar mol or amphoteric ion 
Therefore the farther away the NIIt group is from the COOII group, the smaller the 
deformation of the electronic nucleus ami the slighter the dissocn In general thedrwocn 
consts avert found to be functions of the II ion activity and of the ionic strength of the 
solns Apparent contradictions to the Debyc-IIuekel theory are indicated and partially 
explained on the basis of specific ion effects C 11 RiatSRpsov 

The electrode potential and the solvent- the solvation activity coefficient !>«>• 
rrick K V Kocu Phil Mat 11, 579-S5(l f V>l), cl C A 24, 5574 — The solvation 
actia ity cocff may be defined by the equation A, - RT In a,, where A. is the free energy 
mvcih rd in the transfer of an ion from pure solvent to a soln of specified concn It is 
related to the usual activity cocff by the expression o — a^i. where a, is the activity 
based on the transfer of the ion from vacuum to pure solvent by considering the 
transfer of an ion from vacuum to soln through an electrode the equation for the elec- 
trode potential becomes E •* E% — Ea + { RT/nF) In a, where £, is the solvation po- 
tential and Eg is the element potential The abs normal potential is thus the difference 
between two potentials, one dependent on the solvent and the ion. the other on the 
element electrode and the ion The Nemst soln tension is the distribution coeff be- 
tween pure solvent and the element electrode Solvation potentials were ealed for II. 
I.i. Na. K, Rb. Cs. Tl. Ca. Cl. Br and I ions from the estd free energy of h>dration 
The solvation activity coeffs wcrecnlcd for ions m C,H,OIl The Bom formula for the 
free energy of solvation holds onlj for the case where no sp interaction of ions occurs 
The Walden formula for solvation activities was not confirmed Annul* IT.kp;ciier 
T emperature coefficients of certain reference electrodes. Pvlt PurrEvs. Putt 
cktrrt S/)f JP, 4S4-7(19JO ) — EspO drtas are jT/wtnJ Pw a 0 1 A' JJCJ elec- 
trode. E, - f-.,» - 0 334 (I - 25) + 0 00279 (1 - 25)> Tor a 0 01 A’ HC1. 0 09 A* KCI 
electrode, E, - £„ - 0 391 (1 - 25) -f 0 00335 (I - 25)* A L Hennb 

Experimental researches of potential differences between mercury, amalgam and 
dielectric. B BicsfRDY. Magyar Chrm FelyJiral 37, 23-32(1931) — Production of n 
rcro electrode was tried by using different metal amalgams. 2v'a, Zn, Cd, So. Pb and 
Ag were examd without any result S S de PlNtLY 

Glass-electrode measurements by means of a galvanometer with condenser attach- 
ment Mvlcolm Dole J Am Ckem Sac 53, 020-2(1931). — With a ballistic 
galvanometer as a null-point instrument measurements of glass electrode potentials were 
made to 0 1 millivolt and were shown to agree w ith tlios-e of a It electrode M. D 
Qulnhydrono electrode for mass experiments. G Hvros. Matyar Chcm 
Polvi5ir.il 35, 1C8-70(1‘>2 < '') —A practical electrode for mass detns of p a is illustrated 
and de<cnbed S.S be Finely 

Determination of hydrogen-ion concentration by Haber-Klemesiewicr' glass chain, 
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especially in soil examinations. C HAtosxsoGY Gou- Magyar Ckem. FatySirat36, 
33-40(1030) —On cxatnn ol 15 soils the method save almost the same values for Ah ** 
the detn by the quinhy drone electrode Agreement within nl>out 0 l An resulted from 
the use of a di) nr, suspension Thicker suspension guv e agreement vrithin 0 2-0 3 An 
The quioh) drone electrode seemed to be reliable for An detns S S 08 Finalt 

The measurement of the bydxogeo-ipn concentration in unbuffered solutions, lb 
Appbcatwa cf the hydrogen electrode. 1 M Koltitoff avb Tonxu Kameda J. Am 
cArnt 5oc 53, K’t-t(l'UI)— It was found tbit no electrode made by crating a Pt wire 
with a thin bright layer of Pt yields satisfactory results in the measurement of pit in 
unbuffered or slightly buffered solns The fn values of (NHiV^Ok ZnSO* and KC1 solns 
were measured til. The coloruaetnc method. /tiifC5-32— Themeasurementof the 
An of pure water, of neutral salts iti pure water, and of very dd KaOH Solns by the 
colorimetric method is described The accuracy ol the twAwfnc Indicator method is 
0 05 pa in pure water and 0 l An w the KaOH solns. Ckanmno U'rtsov 

Determination of bydrogen-ion concentration with a photoelectric colorimeter. 
Ralph H MtU-ER and Herman M Pastkipcb Ini Png Chrn , A not. PA 3, 1C9- 
71 — The operation of the colorimeter depends upon the variation in photoelec, 

current with the transmittancy of the indicator soln « ith changing An value. The 
feeble photoclcc, current is supplied to a 3-dectrode vacuum tube ol suitable mutual 
conductance and Au values are read in terms of the plate current of the trnvfe A filter 
is used between the light source and the soln , being such that it transmits light of * 
wave kngth corresponding to one absorption max of the soln The plate currents 
obtained with solns contg the same amt. o! indicator but buffered to \anoiis pn values 
are plotted against Au. giving the calibration curse for the indicator 11 all factors are 
const, the plate current of the unknown soln (contg the same amt of indicator) gives 
tbe pa An alternative method is to adjust the intensity of the lamp, vacuum tube 
filament, etc., to the same value for each expt and to multiply the observ cd plate current 
by tbe factor representing theratio between An and tbe current for tbe indicator Con*t. 
results were obtained over long periods of operation Diagrams of the app and cali- 
bration curves for various radiators are given, and the characteristics required in suit- 
able s acuum tubes discussed to detad Edward H Sa.vtca* 

The chemical reactivity of the fused bases. I The action of the alkali amides 
upon electropositive metals. U' Cqnard rcRNBUiS and A IV Hercstrom J Ph*t 
Chem 35, 740-55(1931), cf C A 22, 1519— An app is derenbed for the study of 
reactions of pure fused alkali amides which avoids contamination of the melt and per- 
mits viewing the reaction, controlling the temp . altering the lu'ion atms , quant 
collection ol gases and extn of the melt with liquid Mg reacts with NaNll* or 

KNJli in an NH« atm to liberate the alkali metal Mg + UKNH, Mg(KHj)» + 
2K. the cqud point being far to the right. Subsequent reactions are Mg(NUi), + 
2KN11, — v Mg(NHK), 2 XHj; 2X11, + 2K — w 2KX1I, + 1J, Ca and A1 also 
liberate K, Ca forms CaNK.2NH» and Zn forms Zn(NlJK),2XJ!». while A1 forms AIN - 
KH* + adsorbed KXll, Be forms BeNNa 2NHi with KaNH, Ce. Th and Mo 
ore slightly attacked by fused KM1, while llg, Cu. Cd, Tl, Ti. Zr. Ta. Cr. Nt, Pt and Ir 
are not noticeably attacked. Na gives with fused NaOH a blue color. Mg gives a 
similar color suggesting the reactions Mg + SKaOH =n Mg (Oil), -f 2Xa, Mg- 

(Oll), -f SNaOH — ^ Mg(OH), + 211,0, 2Xa + 2H,0 *- 2XaOH + ft, (cf 

C A 4,871, 7, 2167) Ca and Xa appear to give some by dnde upon reaction with 
. W C FttLNLUCS 

Iron oxides and their redutibdity with hydrogen and carbon 1* Ya Rode / 
Rust Phys-Chem Soc 62, 1453-06(1930) — The heating curve of FcjOi has a conversion 
point at 745*. quite likely corresponding to a definite modification ol Te,0, Beginning 
with 12S0* some irregularities are observed that probably have a connection with the 
beginning of loss of O, The temp curve of reduction of Fc,0, with 11, has 2 kinks 
probably corresponding to 2 steps in reduction, first to FejO, and then to a lower aside 
There is no definite prool of formation of FeO os on intermediate product. FejO, is 
more easily reduced with Hi than Fe»O fc In reducing hydrated iron oxides with H, 
the point where reduction begins could not he ascertained, because it lies in the region of 
dccompn of corresponding hydrates. If the products of reduction are cooled ta H, 
they become pyrophoric when the beafirng temp docs not exceed C0!H>50*. A higher 
heating temp males them non pyrophoric. Reduction of Fe,0, and hematite ore with 
C gives on the temp curve 3 halts, probably corresponding to 3 consecutive stages of 
reduction to tbe metal Here again FciO, ts more easily reduced than Fe»0« 

The reaction mechanism of carbon combustion at law pressures.^" V^StmassN 
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Z Elektrockem 36, £0&-7(I9*50) — -Tlie combustion of metallized C filaments was earned 
out in pure O as well as in additional Rases The reaction v clocity curves for the forma- 
tion of the combustion products in pure O are expressed in micro mol. per mm O pres- 
sure cm * surface and second The results ma> be summarized as follows: Kinetic 
measurements on the C combustion at low O pressures, in general indicate a reaction of 
the first order The combustion in streaming O between SCO® and 1400* forms a gas 
mist of const cnmpn (CO, + 2CO) Between 1400* and 1500* the C surface suffers a 
change whereby , according to the observation of Langmuir, CO is \apomcd Here the 
velocity curves of fioth combustion products of C indicate a break Between S00® and 
1200° CO formation is promoted through autocatalysis The presence of CO, retards 
the combustion of CO and C The velocity equation of CO, in the presence of CO for 
the temp fictwccn 1.100° and lf>00* gives an energy value of approx — 17 kg -cal At 
1600® a minute addn of water vapor accelerates the formation of both combustion 
products catalytienlly It appears that the adsorption heat of O on the C of approx. 

kg cal observed by Marsha!) and Dramston-Coch corresponds to the formation of an 
atomic adsorption layer of O already proposed by Langmuir. W Vansrlow 

Problems and results of the newer investigations of free radicals. Karl Zieglpr 
7. angtv them 43, 01 5-9(1 930) — This is a concise discussion of the causes that dot. 
whether or not a particular substance will be strongly or weakly dissoed The principal 
points considered are the energy of activation of C,U« and the radical and stcnc factors. 

A L IIejwb 

Kordes’law K, M brAKHOR^Kii J Russ Phys -Chem Soc 62,1403-7(1930)-— 
Aside from normal cases where both component compds of a system are unassoed 
Kordes* law can lie tistd to det approx , from a study of the m -p diagram the mol 
condition of pairs of which one or both compds are assoed In such cases the assocn 
const A', isdctil by placing A .A/, for A/. ui Kordes’ equation, when A is the assoed 
compd The equation thin bi comes AT. — |.Vf b a(7~» — T») 7b/ Af, b(T b — T,) 7*.), 
where a and b are concns of the 2 components A and B. A/, anil Af b ore their mol wts , 
and T„ 7b and T, an the m ps of A D and the eutectic mixt The fact that HiO, 
ales, and org acids are typical assoed compds is thus once more confirmed by the 
application of Kordes law S L. Madorsey 

Relation between energy of activation and constant ^ of Anhenius’ equation. 
E N Gvrov Ukratnsktt Rhem Zhur 5, Sa It., 169*80(1930) — By the example of 4 
reaction groups, it is shown that in a given group the reactions are characterized by the 
so-called inversion temp Tu at which the reactions proceed at the same rate Prom 
this fact results the relationship between the energy of activation E and the const 5 of 
Arrhenius* equation log S - log it , -f (E/RTt), where A'i is the rate of reaction const 
at T\ Thus A'» and 7i arc connected by the equation log A, — log ^ 4- (e/RT\), where 
^ and v ore consts,, diaracteristic of all reactions An equation is given describing the 
kinetics of 2S manorial reactions S L. AIadorsky 

The problem of dependence of yield on temperature. E N Gapon Ukratnsktt 
Khem Zhur 5,So Pt, l«5-7(in German 168)(1930) —Starting from equations of uni- 
and bimol reactions and the equation of Arrhenius, 2 equations are obtained showing 
the relation between temp and reaction yield log [log A /(A — x)] - a, — (bi/T) 
for monomol reactions, and log \X/(A — x)l >= a, - ( fu/T) for bimol reactions, where 
x = reaction yield at a given time, A initial concn , 2 *= abs temp and a„ b,, c«. 6, 
are consts These equations make it possible to det the order of reaction and activation 
energy from yield data at various temps S L Madorskv 

Equilibrium constants for the decomposition of ammonium bicarbonate. \V»r 
K. Hutchison J Chem Soc 193 f, 419-2 — The equil consts for the decompn of 
KUiilCO, are calcd from detns. of the partial pressures of NH,. CO, and H,0 in 
equil with satd NHilICOi solns. The mean values of K and K i (detd by assuming 
the partial pressure of ff,0 vapor to be const, at const, temp ) at 10® and 20® are- 
K " tCOi X fNH, x #11,0 X, - r COt X #NII, 


The general equation for K is logic K «=■ 33 S3 — 40,600/2 303 RT. J. Balozian 
E quilibrium in the iron -oxygen-hydrogen system at temperatures above 1000*. 
Walter E Jomiyy an’d Donald W Murphy. Ind Eng Chem 23, 3S4-7(1931) — 
A method was developed to deL the equil point by regulating the ratio of If, to water 
vapor in gas passing over the Tesample at a given temp Thecqud wasdetd from 1097® 
to 1427® From these data the m p of FcO is given as 1357® and the heat of fusion as 
+29 000 * 5000 cal per g mol BE Tippany 
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^ Dissociation at sulfuryl chloride Kimio Aim Bull Inst Phys -Chem Re- 
search (Tokyo) 10, 250-65(1031). (Attracts 32-3 (in LngUshJ published with 5a Papers 
Inst Pkvs Chem Research (Tokyo) 15, Nos 280-01) —A, was measured for satd and 
unsatd \apors o/cinfully purified MhCl, si 30% 40’ 50' The mean values agree 
with the calcd ones „ ri Alfred Burger 

Dissociation o( siivtr carbonate Martin* V\atavabe Bull Inst l nys - Chem 
Research (Tokyo) 10, 241-50(1031), (Abstracts 29-30 |m 1 nghsh | published with Sis 
Papers Inst Phys them Research (Tokyo) 15, Nos 2S9 PI) —The pressure of dissocn 
of AgjC0» was measured byn static method between 120’nnd 201 * The values obtained 
agree with the calcd ones 1 tie following thermodynamic quantities were calcd : 

for the formation of AgjCO, — 119 162 cal , iF'm — 103 014 cal , at 

25* 42 5 cal /degree Alfred Burge* 

Investigation of equilibrium between vapor and solution in the system: acetic 
acid-acetic anhydride. S 1 CliRRBOV J Russ Phys -Ckem Soc 62, 1509-21 
(1930) d C A 24, 4451 —The degree of assocn of HOAc In soln depends on the 
nature of the other component and on temp A study was made of the vapor pressure of 
HOAc in the system IIOAC - Ac.Oat CO* and SO*, by M VrevsU's erptl method 
Trom these data the degree of assocn of HOAc in the solo was calcd by means of 
\ revsVn s and Gibbs’ equations S L Madorsky 

The study of the complex sdver hyposulfites of sodium E CARRifcitE and Raulkt 
Comps rend 192, 423 5(1931) —The reaction of AgCI with Na»SjOi solnj was studied 
tjy applying the mass law The is added from a butet to a known quantity of 

AgCI until completely dissolved The wme reaction is AgCI + SjO> ~ AgSiOi' + 
Cl _ Since the concns of these ions arc known. K can be calcd An excess of NaCl has 
little eflect on K. but AgNOi m excess forms other complex compds and could not be 
studied in this way Trota the increase in K with temp , the heat af farmoSion of the 
complex ion was detd as 7 7 Urge cats The cond of the mixt. after the soln of the 
AgCI » the same as that of the original soln since the number of ionic charges does 
not change Ahy LeVes conte 

The equilibrium between chlorine, bromine and bromine chloride (BrCl). W. 
Jost Z phystk Ckem , Abt A 15J, 143-52(1931) — In the extinction curve for BrCl 
absorption is 0 at 575 mu so that measurements beyond this range are not affected by 
BrCl absorption Measurements were made of the correction necessary because of 
absorption of Br by foreign gases The expts at 18*. 88' and 230* yield the equation 
log/C « (1320/4 57D -0 18 The heat of formation of BrCl calal uO 75 - Q5kg -cal 

Artiilr Fleischer 

Thermal dissociation of nitrogen peroxide. O Klaus vie Chem Ltsly 24, 473-4 
(1930) — A glass tube 12-15 cm long and 1 cm in diaro is dosed at one end and partly 
filled with powd Pb(NOi)i dried at 100* The tube u scaled at the other end, and 
heated carefully and in intervals until the reaction 2Pb(NOi)» = 2PbO + 4NO, + O, 
is completed The tube is filled with brown NO, and carefully cooled. By plunging 
the tube into cold HjO, the contents become almost colorless as a result of the formation 
of NiO, Warming the tube yields NOj again. The equation for the dissocn is 
colorless N1O4 2NO, brown 

5 +150 Frank Marbsh 

The interprelation of the thermal decomposition of nitrous oxide. If C Rams- 
ferger and G Wapmvgtoy Proc KaU Acad Set 17, 103-5(1931) — The thermal 
decompn of NjO has recently been found unimof (cf C A 24, 4980 , 25, 808) Ac- 
cording to the theories of Kassel and Rice and Ramsperger, only 1 classical oscillator is 
tequired to fit the data at G65* The mol diam. is 305 X 10“* cm., the ent energy, 
53,000 cal per mole and k - = 1 78 X 10“* The const. A in the equation for the rate 
const u 4 0 X 10’ A table is given for the ) 1 known unimol reactions giving the 
pressure and temp ranges that bare been studied, the coasts A sad Q ta tbe rate const 
equation and the no of classical squared terms required by the theory. G M M. 

The thermal decomposition of nstroxyf chloride. A homogeneous gas reaction of 
the first order Hans-Joacmw Schuhachbr and Cerhard Sphengek Z physth 
Chem , Abt B, 12, 115-31(1931) — A description and sketch of the app for measuring 
thermal decompn ol NOiCl is given together with the procedure for collecting the ac- 
companying data It is shown that the reaction is monomol and is still independent of 
pressure at 10 atms Itsheatof activation iscalcd tobe20 5kg -cal All contaminating 
gases increase the rate of decompn about equally while NOj does so about 20% faster 
Stoichiometric amts of NOj and Cli act like unchanged NOjCL The exptl data are 
■‘“"“"I R. H Comm 
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The thermal decomposition of chlorine monoxide. J J Bfaifr and G Stiecer. 
Z physik Chrm . Aht II. 12, (1V10S(1931) —The thermal decompn of Cl.O follows a 
complicated chain reaction similar to that of ClOi rather than the simple bimol reaction 
believed to occur Between 100* and ISO® the rate is proportional to monoxide concn 
and at 140' to the exponent 0 75 of concn A consistent explosion was observed at the 
end of the reaction A mechanism of the reaction agreeing with the exptl results 
concludes the article R II Lambert 

The influence of foreign gases In gas decomposition reactions. N Nacasaro 
Z phystk Chtm , Abt B. 11, 420—1(1931) — The theory of monomol reactions is ex- 
tended to include the presence of foreign gases New observations on the decompn of 
NjO in the presence of He arc reported J B Austin 

Kinetics of the combination of hydrogen and oxygen: Influence of iodine. W L 
GarstangandC N Hinshelwood Proc Roy Soc (London) A130, 040-54(1931) — 
The upper limit of the low pressure explosion region in the H t 4- Oj reaction is lowered 
slightly by pretreatment with Ilj, it is lowered also by water vapor tn amts up to 
22 7% ot total pressure and above this percentage explosion is entirely inhibited The 
surface reaction in SiOj vessels is accelerated by I The gas reaction at high temps 
and pressures is retarded by I. and the explosion in the exit low pressure region does not 
take place with I in concn greater than a minute amt Amts, of I less than required 
to stop explosion entirely lower the explosion pressure S Lcnher 

The kinetics of the reduction of cuprous oxide. I. The reduction at low pres- 
sures—with an appendix giving the results of further experiments on the oxidation of 
copper at low pressures Frederick! Wilkins J Chrm Soc 1931, 33(H) — The 
reduction of Cu t O by Hi is studied at pressures lower than 0 2 mm under such conditions 
that the Cu-CujO interface is effectively const and the HiO formed is instantly removed 
from the reaction vessel The rate of reduction is proportional to the pressure of H, 
The heat of activation in the reduction process is 18,000 cals as judged by measurements 
between 144 * and 250* , ills to be identified as the heat of evapn of the adsorbed Hi 
into CujO Earlier expts on the rate of oxidation of Cu are extended to low pressures, 
the oxidation rate is proportional to the pressure of Oj and involves an energy of activa- 
tion of 9000 cals P H Euuett 

Chemical kinetics of ion reactions. I. Principles of the theory of Brpnsted. A 
Kiss ifatyar Chem FolySirat 35, 13<M4(1029) — Short summary of Brpnsted’s 
theory and its applications H. Mechanism of reaction between ferric and iodide ions. 
[bid 36, 49'50(I93O) — The reaction proved to be bimol for I ions and monomol for 
Te +++ ions Hydrolyzed ferric ions do not react with I ions The primary kinetic salt 
effect agrees with Brpnsted’s neutral salt law in dild solns Alkali metals show a strik- 
ing specific ion eiTcet Slowing influence of ferrous and sulfate ions must be considered 
as a secondary kinetic salt effect HI Neutral salt effect and catalysis in case of ion 
reactions. / bid 37, 17-23(1931) — Connections between the theory of Brpnsted and 
catalysis, kinetic salt effect and medium effect are discussed S S de FinAlv 

Kinetics of chlorine bleaching. Josfpii J Weiss Z angeic Chem 44, 102—1 
(1931): cf C. A. 25, 2044 — Polemical with H Kauffmann (C A 19,561; 24, 55S9) 

H Kauffmann. Ibid 104-5(1931), cf C A 24, 55S9, 25,597 — A reply. 

E M Svmues 

Reaction velocity in the system AgjCOj AgjO + COj. Wilfred D Spencer and 
Bryan Toplby. Trans Faraday So: 27, 94-102(1931); cf. C A. 24, 2366 — Previous 
work was extended to include the recombination of AgiO and CO,, and the decompn 
of the AgiCO> at various pressures When the pressure of the COi is several times as 
great os the equil pressure, recombination takes place rapidly at first and then the rate 
decreases suddenly This initial rapid reaction becomes slower as the pressure is 
decreased The decompn of the synthetic AgiCO, in a vacuum is more sensitive to 
temp than that of the cryst HjO vapor promotes recombination by facilitating the 
penetration of COi through the AgiCOi first formed Curtis L Wilson 

Salt and medium effects on the temperature coefficient of the velocity of decomposi- 
tion of diacetone alcohol. Geo M Murphy J Am Chem Soc 53,977-81(1931) — 
The velocity of decompn of diacetone ale. was measured by a dilatometnc method 
similar to that of Akcrlof (C A 21, CSS) Different concns of aq NaOH sofas were 
used also aq NaOH-NaCl solns and aq MeOH mixts contg NaOH. The temp 
coeff of reaction velocity is independent of the concn of NaOH and NaCl in the NaOH- 
NaCl sofas In the MeOH-NaOH solns the temp coeff increases with increasing 
MeOH content The energy of activation was computed as 18.000 cal E. J. R. 

Chemical kinetics m mixtures of solvents. VIII. G E Mukhin and R B Ginz- 
burg Vkntnskn hhem Zhur 5, No 2, Sd Pt 147-58(1930). cf C A. 24,2942 — 
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The velocities of reactions were studied between Crffibf CO Rod ally I bromide CIp and 
between rbNMe» and U in mixts of Me, CO and CHC1, at various temps The ob- 
served const* of reaction velocities of the mitts arc smaller than the values rated, 
according to the additive rules An increase in temp enlarges the percentage deviation 
of the obstn id conits from the additivity Under the same conditions this deviation is 
greater between FhNMe, and II than between 1 and IL IX. C I- Menus asd Ih 1. 
BARAS.OVA Ibid 1S9-C2— The velocity of reaction between I and 11 was studied iQ 
ccmimol cofiais ofG5g raol perl m AcOCt. MeCHiCOrf t, McCJ!,CJl,CW 1st 35 
and 41*, in BiOMe, BtOCt and ItrOi'r, and C,U,(OH)CO,Me and (00,1 t), The roost 
Mutable solvents for this reaction are the esters of BzOU The greater the mo! wt of 
the esters of fatty acids and BtOH, the smaller is the velocity const of the reaction 
The introduction of 01I(Bx0U to C«Il«(OH)CO,H) increases the velocity const. 

Cuas BuANC 

The rate of solution o! metals In acids. Contribution to the theory °f local voltaic 
elements \V Cl truer and 11 Blvuenthau 7. fhystk Chem , AM A, 152, 197- 
234(1930) — The general course of the soln curves of re. Ki and Cu in 0 1 A* UCl and 
the detailed rate of soln curvrs of 2 different samples of Zn were detd Tiptl condi- 
tions were found under which reproducible values could be obtained. The rate of soln of 
Zn in 02 N UCl compared toD 1 ,V JICI is not even approx proportional to the condurtm- 
ties of the 2 acids contrary to the results of Tncjon Auren and Talmaer (Z phynk Chtm 
37, 1(1902) 45, l$2(l903),5a, 659(1900)) Jn general, the rate of soln of metals in acids 
is proportional to the product of the cond of the acid soln and the difference between 
the anode and cathode potentials of the local voltaic element, Zn is the anode in the 
present case, whereas various impurities present in the metal constitute the cathode of 
the so-called local element The observed acceleration ol the rate of soln with time in a 
particular acid is interpreted as being due to a decrease in the IJ, overvoltage of the 
cathode. When this observed variation of H, overvoltage is tai.cn into account, the 
theory of local elements satisfactorily explains the rate ol soln ol Zn in HC1. 

P ll rsiwETr 

The inhibition of chemical reactions. IV. The site of aotioxygemc action. The 
oxidation of sodium sulfite and henraldehyde. Krvvi-TiJ C ItaiLry asp Yjoiet JI 
fr Raven J Chtm See 1931, 420-8, cl. C A 24, 2943 —The inhibition of the oxida- 
tion of aq Na,SO« solns by isopropyl and etc butyl aim. m aq soln is studied, the 
method of McDain and co-workcr* ( C A 21, 3510, 24, 2500) being used Tor twnens 
of the ale. in the aq soln greater than 2 g /2 , P (increased c-onca of the ale. tn the sur- 
face layer ing/sq cm ) has a mean value of about 8 6 X 10'* g /sq cm for isopropyl 
and 1G.3 X 10'* g /sq cm for sec butyl ale and vanes only slightly with change tn 
conen The restiUs indicate an abrupt change in V beta cen 2 and I g /l , the ununo! 
layer being formed at a conca. of about t 5 g /l It is shown that the inhibitor is pref- 
erentially adsorbed at the interface in aq solns of those ales that inhibit the oxidation 
of the Na,SOi solns. The graph of the oxidation velocity of aq Is'aiSO, soln against the 
inhibitor (ale.) conen. does not show a discontinuity at this concn of ale. That the 
autoxidation of Bill is not identical with that of aq Na,SO, solns is suggested by the 
velocity inhibitor curves j Ha um AN 

The molecular constitution of the a solid solutions of tin in copper and of the corres- 
ponding liquid solutions examined thermodynamically. T 11 Jfpffri Trans 
Faraday Soc 27 { 130-7(1931), d C A 24,2600, 25, 632 — Trora the equation used in 
previous work, it is concluded that The a solid soln , like the liquid soln , consists ©I 
Cu,Sn dissolved in roonat Cu Curtis L Wixsov 

The molecular constitution of the fi solid solutions of tin in copper examined thermo- 
dynamically r 11 Jbffeby Trans Faraday Soc 27, 137-9(1931), cf preceding 
abstract — Evidence based upon the previous thermodynamic equations indicates that 
the solid solns are monat Sn dissolved in monat Cu Curtis L Wilson 

A quantitative relation between the slope dP/dT of the curves representing equi- 
librium at an invariant point (Mas)A E Korvbtbc (MlceJIV II J M Yooco 
and V T C Scmepper Sec tree chtm 50, 252-5(193!)— Equations are derived for 
calcg dP/dT or the cotnpn of the unknown phase at an invariant point (cf following 
abstr > ... G M Mlrfiiy 

The composition of the hydrate of hydrogen sulfide (Atax ) A E Korvfxep 
anoF E C ScnFFFER Sec trav chtm 50,200-60(1931), cf C A 13, 30(9 and pre- 
ceding abstr— Detn of the slope of 3 P-T curves and the compn of the phases at the 
quadruple point for the system K.S-H.O gives H*S CH,0 as the compn of the hydrate. 

~~ , , . G M Murphy 

i he raw dynamic relations in multi -component systems. Roy V»‘ GoransoN 
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Came tie Inti H'diftiiffton Pub 403, 310 pp (1030) —A complete outline of tlie subject 
with accompanying tables Jo«rru S Ilrrnuiut 

The equilibrium diagram of the chromium-carbon system. Karin Hatsitta 
K inmlu No A'rnJtyu (J. for Study of Metals) 8, SI-S(IOTI) — Tlie Cr C xjstcm was 
studied by means of thermal, microscopic and x ray anal) scs and the cfjuil diagram is 
presented There are 4 carbide phases, i, g, f and * corresponding to compds Cr,C, 
CriCi, CriCi ond CrC (>). resp The crystal form of Cr»C is cubic, that of CriCi tri- 
gonal and CriCj orthorhombic, but that of CrC was not detd a - and *-phases form a 
eutectic at 1485*, 3 7% C Tlie t- and » phases arc pcntectically formed according to 
the following scheme, resp , -f m dt — ► *. f + meit — ► v The pentectic temp 
of the former is 1530*. and that of the latter is above 1600® The f -phase probably has 
thetnax m p on the liquidus curve and forms a eutectic with t-pha sc, a transformation 
takes place at 1505* in this phase M Kuroda 

Fractional crystallization in the Blanc process with hydrochloric and nitric acids. 
Giovanni Malquori A Hi III congretto naz chim fura applicate 1930, 420-31, cf 
C A 23, 2S7G — Discussion of \-anous ternary systems o[ the 6-componcnt systems 
AlCfi-rcCIi KC1 HCt If.O and AI(NOi)i-I c(NOt)> KNO, UNO, If, O which arc of 
interest in connection with the extn of K and Al salLs from Icuate by the Blanc process 
Consideration of the phase diagrama shows how large jiclds aud extreme purity of the 
products may be obtained G M Muri*iiy 

Melting point diagram in the system zirconium dioxide beryllium oxide O Ruff,!'. 
I' iu:rt and 1 1 V Waktcsbckg Z anorg all gent Chetn 190,335-6(1031), cf C A 
24, 3336 — I atlier expts are repeated and the conclusion is reached that no compd is 
formed in the sjstcm 2rOt HcO, but that thire is a eutectic fine at about 2200“ In the 
system ZrO> CaO, the compd ZrCaOi is demonstrated, w ith m p 2350° II S 
Autocatalysis In oxidation. III. The mechanism of the action of positive catalysts 
in the autoxidation of abietic acid. G Dtrovr. J Lrw and J Allard Pull toe 
chim 47, 012-52(1930), Pull tntl chim 1931, 2o-30, cf C A 24, 855. 2915, 25, 

1 148 — The autoxidation of abictic acid is a normal autocatalysis . normally, it is greatly 
accelerated by Co abictatc, acting ns a pos catalyst However, an extremely smalt 
quantity of cataljst (about 0001 of Co salt) has a mirled antioxjgcn effect O is 
absorbed rapidly, at an increasing rate, until one atom has been absorbed by the abietic 
acid, the oxidation continues then much more slowly, until a second atom of O has 
been taken up I rom there on. the absorption of O becomes an extremely slow process. 
The results nrc explained by the Mourcu-Dufraissc theory It is claimed that the 
effictnc catalyst is probably a complex oxidized acid Co abictatc, the supporting 
o\ idcnce is furnished by a comparison of the absorption spectra of slightly acid Co abie- 
tate, Co abictatc in abietic acid and oxidized abictic acid contg Co abictatc 

A L IIgnnb 

Cysteine and glutathione as anticatalysts in oxidations with molecular oxygen. A 
ScitOnnnu Per 640,540-61(1931) — The rate of oxidation oflcuco mcthjlenc blue by 
mol Oi in the presence of Cu(OAc)t was found to be due to 2 reactions a primary 
involving the transfer of O, by the Cu(OAc),. and a secondary in which tlie leuco d>e is 
oxidized by the H,Oi in the soln The amt of Oi taken up by the leuco d>c depends 
upon the ratio of the velocities of these 2 reactions The oddn of cysteine (I), cysteine 
hydrochloride (11) or glutathione (III) retards the oxidation Curves arc given showing 
the edeets of the addn of various concns of 1, II or III on the velocity of the reaction. 
In the presence of I, II or III the reaction velocity increases with time, while in their 
absence it decreases This Increase is thought to be due to the oxidation of I, II or III 
by HiOj to the disulfides, which are considered inactive, for cystine has only a very weak 
anticatalytic action Increasing tlie concn of 1, 11 or III retards the oxidation, which is 
probably due to the formation of complex Cu compds In high concns of I, II or in 
the Cu complex is only slightly dissoed , while in low concns there is greater dissocn and 
hence a higher concn of the catalyti cully active Cu ions. I1CN, which also forms Cu 
complexes, retards the oxidation of leuco methylene blue with mol Oi in the presence of 
Cu(CMc),. but has no effect on the autoxidation of the leuco dye. Since the addn of 
cystine causes little retardation, its Cu complex may be more highly dissoed It is also 
possible that the SH group may have a sp effect Ruth Bergcren 

A simple method of measuring the specific heat of a solid body at ordinary tempera- 
ture. Application to beryllium. P. Vbrnottb and A Jguproy. Conipt rend 192, 
612-4(19 11) — A method is very briefly described for detg sp heat of solids Without the 
temp uncertainties encountered in the usual procedure. The solid is allowed to come 
to a const temp in a thick, tightly closed metal box and is then dropped into cold water 
m the calorimeter and the reading is recorded. This method can be used for higher 
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Vapor pressure and test of dilution. VttL_ Heat of dilation cf cane *trg*r *° 
a -neons solctirn ird cJ err* and tolaon chloride in alcoholic solution. K B \UXS''- 
nausE P Pemlcv Traw FinSayS-t 27. 124-35(1*131), d C. A. 23, 2353 
The heats of iHn of cane sugar were measured at 0*, 20*, 40‘, CO and oO , over a range 
,1 eon®. from near *3ta. d >»a to about 25*"^ Small values, never prater chan 3 cal 
per g of HA wwr obtained for all beats They were all neg Urea in ale. rave very 
email heats of dda , all pas. CaCJ« n alt bad rrg brats ol diln The beats of <Ua. 
ealed. from the vapor pressures agreed with the eiptl values for urea and CaClt. but 
not for cane sugar The osmotic pressures were ealed. from the beats of diln of cane 
sugar, and speed «ith tbe erptl values. Cntu l~ H twos 

The heat of formation of gaseous mercury, cadmium and mac halides. If 
STOVtx Z edrni Clow , Abt. B, 11, 425-32(H>Jl) — It is assumed that tbe hands of 
tbe dntom-c Hg, Cd and Zn halides reported by Wieland (cf C R. 23, 4SSS) represent 
transitions from the basic level to an mated state. The vibration epaanta were extrapo- 
lated m this basis and gire tbe fallowing brats of dissocn. (a hg -cals ) HgCl 32. 
HgBr25.CdBr60. CdI32andZnI +3 By combining tine results with existmg thrrmo- 
chem. data tbe following are obtained HgCl -f Cl ■■ IfgCIi + 72 kg -cals.; ffgBr 4* 
Br - HgBr s + C2 bg -cals,, Cdl + I - Cdf, + 4$ kg -cals. J B Acsrrx 

Tbe beat of formation of tbe nitrides. L Manganese citnde and cbromiua 
nitride B Xct'aliV'. C K*5 cek axd 11 IUebim. Z. enc't aZ[rwt Cksm 1$6. 
65-75(1*131) — A new method is described for detg the heat of formation of nitrides 
directly by beating the metal tn a «mall elec, furnace, contained m a bomb calorimeter, m 
Xj ondiT pressure One mm , 45 sec. sufficed to heat tbe metal to KX* and nitnde it. 
Tbe Mb nitnde formed at £00* to IKK)*, under 10 to 25 atm. N» is closely McjKi; 
and the heat of formation is, 5Ma + X, - Mn»X. + 57.1«» (*400) cal. Br use of the 
less accurate method of bunusg mended Mn in O, in a bomb cal crime ter the value. 
62 400 cal. was detd. When Cr was tutnded at COO*. 25 atm. K k for 1 min. 15 sec.. 
only 0 6o$r X was absorbed, but at 000*. in 1 do, 45 *et, 15 to 24 g X per 100 g Cr 
reacted Tbe product was largely CiN Tbe brat of reaction of 1 at of X with Cr 
was found to be 2^ 500 * 500 cal. The esptly detd. brats of formation agree poorly 
with values ealed. from dissocn. pressure data, odicatmg that the dissocn. pressures m 
these systems, metal hi, are not sufficiently accurate to permit the estru of the influence 
of miaed-cr>-«tal formation on the quant, calcn of tbe equB by toe of tbemodj-namic 
equations. Tbe eltrtrdyln frit* *f /yref&w. ***tsSu SinonJ Cr. with a Hg cathode, 
is described. R_ H. LoirSAao 

The reversible oxidizability cf organic substances: thermochemistry of the onda- 
tion of nzbrene. Chaxles Dctkatsse axo Leos Enbeklci Cewpc rend 191, 1321-3 
(1&30) — The reversible oxidation of rubrene (CoHu) appears similar to that of hemo- 
globin. Tbe photochem. oxidation of robrene is exothermic, mdicatmg that light acts 
as a catalyst and that other catalytic agents must exist. The heats of formation of 
rubrene and its oxides in Cals, are Rubrene (R) — 131, (axyrubrene (dissociable). (R- 
OM) — 10S.4, lsocxy rubrene (ROi) — 50 4, metrubrene (RO) — 024. The liberation 
of 23 Cals, m forming the dissociable oxide is much less than the brat (about 50 Cals.) 
evolved by introducing O mto ethylene and tbe brat of formation of tbe other rubrene 
oxides. 3L W. V." alves 

vant Hoff’s stability rule. B Bsczs. Krc. fat dum 50, 230-7(1931) — \va3- 
able expth data support the rule that from 2 modifications cf a system, the one with 
higher sp beat becomes stable at higher temp Ordinarily low temps, suffice for appli- 
cation of this role but in case of intersecting (gas-«obd) sp -beat oaves lower temps 
must be considered. The rule also fails for coses like ortho- H*. where the modification 
appears only due to the lowering of the thermodynamic potential of the other form. 

G M Mnm 

Tbe transformation of heat into work and “chemical” energy mto heat as viewed 
m the light of the modem “volmne energetics.” Ricraod i Dtltivm-R 4C«E* 
irgriwe 52, 549-50. Ckm Ztnir 1929, II. 1355— If the abs. temp is replaced by (1/4). 
i representing the cubic cocff. of expansion at the resp. temp . then the thermody- 
namics become vol energetics and the efficiency of processes m which no temp drop is in~ 
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kg -cal for the combustion of H, and 2 v for the e ra f of the II-O element, v. D 
gives a vo! -energetic formulation of the 2nd fundamental law of thermodynamics 

G Scmrocn 

New methods of establishing thermodynamic diagrams. J H Coblyn Chaleur 
ti i nd 10 , 251-8(1929) — Mathematical Ibtd 313-17 — (1) The construction of the 
entropic curve for liquids, (2) the Mollier diagram and (3) variation of two parameters 
of the isochOTe as a Inaction of the » ol (for CO,) are considered SLUE 

Thermodynamics of mixtures. V risen er / Physik 66, 209-79(1930) — The 

relations between osmotic pressure, absorption coefl and conen of CjHi iq Me»CO, 
MejC0-H,0. MejCO-EtOH and MejCO-MeOH ore derived math and compared with 
the exptl results of Siller (Versttch fiber gel is ter acetylene, Techmschc Studien Heft 5, 
fieri in Oldenburg, 1914) Gregg M Evans 


Electric moments of organic molecules (Hasstl, Naeshagen) 10. Electric mo- 
ments of some organic molecules m CtHt solution (Fide, Hassel) 10. 


Mitteilungen aus den Forschungsanstalten des G H H-Konierns ( Kev Journal) 
Published by the Abt Konzern der GuteholTnungshutte, Aktienserem fur Bergbau und 
Hutlcnbetneb, Numbcrg. Germany Can be obtained from V D I-Verlag GmbH. 
Dorothecnstr 40, Berlin N W 7 \o] 1, No 1 appeared Sept , 1030 

Daunt, Bernhard Ergebmsse und Probleme der Naturwissenschatten. Erne 
EinfUhrung In die heutige Naturphilosophie. 4th ed , revised and enlarged Leipzig 
b Hirzel CIO pp M 23. linen, M 23 

Ciiauot, E M , and Mason. C W Handbook of Chemical Microscopy. Vol. 
rr. New York John Wiley 6. Sons, fnc 401 pp $4 50 Cf C A 24, 545 

Flftcher, Glstav L . Smith, Herbert O . and Harrow, Benjamin Laboratory 
Manual for Beginning Chemistry. 187 pp 76 cents Teachers* Manual and Key 
for "Beginning Chemistry" (title given in C A 23, 3151) 180 pp $1 20 New 
York. Am Book Co. Reviewed in J Chan Education 8, 1003-9(1931) 

Harvey Gibson, R. J Two Thousand Years of Science. 2nd ed . revised and 
enlarged by A W Titherley New York The Macmillan Co 503 pp S3 50 

J. C. Poggendorff’s biographisch-literarisches Handwbrterbuch fdr Mathematik, 
Astronomie, Pbysik, Chemie und verwandte Wissenscbaftsgebiete. Band V. 1904 bis 
1922. Berlin* Ver/ag Chemie, Cm b. II 1423 pp \t 142; half-call. M 152 
KohlsciiCtter. H W * Smith-Habers praktische Ubungen zur Euifuhmng m die 
Chemie. Karlsruhe i B G Braun 140 pp M 6 

Korp, Hermann* Geschichte der Chemie. Reprint Tour volumes bound in 2 
buckram bindings Berlin* Yerlag Chemie GmbH Subscription price, M. 64, 
later, M. 80 

Lerberciie, van Caleul des affinitfs physico-chimiques. Pans Gauthier* 
Villars et Cie. 74 pp F 15 

Lorentz, H. A,: Lectures on Theorebcal Physics. Vol. II. 410 pp S7. Vol. 
HL About 21s, aet. Translated by L Silbcrstein and A I* II Tnvelli London 
MacMillan and Co , Ltd 

Piiilbrick, F. A : Problems in Practical Physical Chemistry. London and Tor- 
onto. J M Dent and Sons. Ltd 146 pp 3s Gd 

Schaefer, Clemens Emfuhrung in die theoretische Physik. Band I. 3rd ed , 
revised and enlarged. Berlin Walter de Gruyter & Co 991 pp M 45, bound, M. 
48 For Band II. cf C. A. 24,546 

Seegert, B : MikropfiotogTapfue. Berfm Cfnfon Deutsc/ie Verfagsgescffschaft 
56 pp. M 6 

Winkler, L W.: Ausgew&hlte Untersuchungsverfahren fur das chemische 
Laboratonum. Stuttgart; F. Enke About 176 pp About M 18, linen M 20. 
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Recent advances in science: physics. L F Bates Science Progress 25, 570-6 
(1931); cf. C. A. 25, 2357. Joseph S Hepburn 

Some simpler aspects of the corpuscular theory of light and the wave theory of 
matter. Gilbert D West Science Progress 25, b22-G(l931) — An attempt to har- 
monize the 2 theories Joseph S Hepburn 
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secondary phenomena, particularly the rcSection ot electrons For I a max. to r the 
formation of ions occurred at 2-* v . with a probability of 10 Neg ion formation in 
lig vapor and A was shown only when electron speeds approached the ionization po- 
tential In the<e cases neg ions are formed probably from ex a ted atoms The proba- 
bility cunc for t reached a mm at0 5v. j, p h al l 

/ „~ Some new as r fCts of rsdiosctinty. C D Ellis Science Progress 25, 007-21 
(1 ( '3I) A renew Joseph S IlnpnLRs 

A spinthariscope for measuring radioactivity. H A Mangas and HrRMAS* 
SarLcMrr Trans Eiectrachrm Sc* 59 fprrpnnt) 7 pp (1931) —The spinthariscope is 
sen iceable tn rapidly establishing the fart of radioactivity in living persons, but in its 
present form it is quite inferior to the electroscope for accurate estn of small quanti 
tics of radioactive emanations C G T 

The column ionization of single a-particles. K Dieuner Physik Z 32, 1S1-2 
(1031), d ( I 22, 4365 — The degree of satn of ionization of single a particles in air 
and COi was investigated with varying angles between the direction of the incident 
beam and the dec field A strong Po prepn was used giving an av of 2G a particles per 
hr At 1S° and 1 atm , the const A’ > in the Geiger formula is found to be for air, 6 26 X 
10*, for COj, S31 X 10‘ cm “•/« The const Z (atoms dccompd by 1 g Ra per sec.) 
ti 3 71 X 10 11 G M Murpitv 

The ionization ot individual a- and H-rays at the end of their range Ekald A 
W Schmidt and Georg Stet ter Sit: Akad ll’irj Wien, Abt Ila. 139, 123-33(1930), 
d C A 24, 1279 — The tube electrometer was used to measure the i miration ot many 
individual riys at various absorptions a- Rays from To prepn and H rays (at frag 
ments). obtained by a rays from Po prepn impinging on paraffin sheets, Wire studied 
A special valuation method succeeded ui approx flung the sp ionization of a single a 
and a single H*ray at the end of their ranges as 2Q.0OU and 5400 dementary quanta per 
cm , resp , or a ratio of 4 to 1 By use of the tube dectrometer this makes possible defi 
nite recognition of a rays of small range from II rajs This definite sepn should prove 
of value in investigations of at disintegrations Oden E Sheppvrd 

Recent progress in the study of the magnetic spectrum of w-rays Salomon 
Rosevnu.'u J phys radium (?J. I,4.73-<-f(t9o0), d C A 24, 4457 — Resolution of 
<*-rays from Th C was effected in a powerful magnetic fidd. Plates are shown for a 
direct method and a focal method Rdativc vdoaties of 4 groups of rays from Th C 
referred to the strongest ray were measured as 1 0034, 0 075, 0 902 and 0 964, resp , and 
several other groups were detected, showing that particles are not all of the same ve- 
locity The energies of these groups differed from the energies of the main Th C group 
by 40 6, 2S7, 442 and 441 lev. electrons. Certain groups of y-rays possessed energies 
of 40 8 and 279 kv. dectrons L P Hall 

Investigations with the tube electrometer on the ^-reflection and the shattering 
effect on light elements. Ewald A W Schmidt and Georg Stettek Si'z!> Akad 
11’iij ll’icn, Abt. Ila. 139, 139-50(1930) — The secondary radiations produced by a- 
particles from Po impuigmg on the light elements B, Be, C and N" were iniestigated by 
the use of the tube dectrometer in an attempt to det. whether at. disintegrations toot 
place. The measurements were made in an angle range of 135“ and bj comparison with 
analogous expts using a thin Au foit it was detd whether a surplus of reflected a 
partides was present. The values for Be and N are in good agreement with the theo- 
retical but for B and C the expts , with a particles of 3 5-cm residual range, show 4 to 
4 5 times the theoretical no of secondary a- rays With o-partides of 2 3 -cm residual 
range C docs not show this surplus of a rays With a special arrangement of the app 
attempts were nmde to det- whether this excess of a -partides was due to anomalous 
scattering or to at. decoropn but a definite decision is not yet possible. In the 90® angle 
range C showed the same partide no as in the 135* angle range, which tends to disprove 
anomalous scattering T\ ith <r-partidcs of 2 3 cm range B still shows clearly at de- 
compn Oden E Sheppard 

Application of Chamie’s photographic method to the determination of the chemical 
behavior of polonium. Marietta Blau and Elisabeth Rona Stfzb Atad Birr 
BVn.Abt Ila, 139, 275-9(1930), d C A 24, 1279 —Highly purified solas of Po were 
mixed with the reagents considered and the nnxt. was then placed in a small dosed cell 
in contact with the photographic pl3te and the plate developed If there is uniform 
darkening of the plate the Po is considered to be in soln equally distributed but if there 
art dark spots on a lighter background it is considered that slightly sol Po compds are 
formed which collect tn groups The expts indicate that K chromic acid and A T IINO» 
do not repress all hydrolysis of Po salts but that N HC1 does; KOH partly dissolv es the 
hydrolysis products; glycerol tends to suppress hydrolysis, H»S ppts a Po compd 
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which dissolves in 4 \ HU hut nrt m ktb SO, rrduers ro compds rn Il»SO«*oIn hut 
not n HC1 In htdra. me n duces 1 o corapdv in HCJ tartanc aad added to 

HV *, - >ln i r »1 ire' m «. n»«ad comp is Ihmng electrolysis of To corapd*- it H»SO, 
In 1 1 s m in daik 'pi t- -ippear i" 1h< phot-«grapbs produced by anode aoln than 
t , i ith h! si l ut iW u » nUitn tatL -puts ale seen in either further invest!- 
c <ti in 'f this ilcctnlisi' iiTrct* is j lanned in the hope of throwing light on the 
citajh ntu migration f mrimal during elcctr *l\si» Oorv I. birrrrAan ^ 

Emanation apparatus Wim n 1 ) aiviDi I i tirm_ EdacnJ icn 8, 
i _ B pi (a ths cnUcvtum u( emanation from a radioactive flitutwie i' de- 
scribe 1 The il, MCi is pirtictilarli useful in connection with lecture demonstrations 
md w as dcaipit d t Is iihJ lm t c»i.e vessel as well as a working app 1 J1 

The distribution of radon between liquid and solid phases of walet and of bement. 
raais«s«ji Wirt su i*w Uni Him, AM Ila 135, 1 03-2ltC ( 1 030) — Erpts 


showed that (hi quuititi ! Kn m the solid phase depends on the rate of frecxiag of 11,0 
or l«H« solus of Rii Txhaustjse expts failed to show any simple relationship Mtwem 
rate of fueling and Rn «\ i ts nt but did show that w hen Call, solus are (roten very Uowjv 
Rn is not pnw nt in th, solid phase The phenomenon seems to be one of occlusion 
rathit than soli I hs fact that cirn lerv slow (reeling did not reduce the Rn content 
of ice below > -4% is probably dm ti th« air bubbles enclosed m the ice CIS. 

Discoloration of glass and some minerals by 3- and yriys. Jo«rr Horruavv 
,'ihf- AM Him Him. AM. Ha 135, 203-30(1100) —Many different glasses and 
mineral specimens were irradiated with 3- and y-rayi from CIO mg RaCl, until no fur- 
ther color change look place Many samples wtre also irradiated with vlpa twirl mu 
from a quarti Hg vapor lamp When heated most of the sample* lost the color caused 
by irradiation but in some cases heating caused a change m color Tor Mn free glasses 
the irradiation colors are yellow, reddish yellow, brown, reddish brown, gray and black- 
ish Alkali metal atoms are most commonly the cause of color, then Pb. Ha and Za and 
certain heavy metal atoms follow Only Pb glasses produce a reddish shade as a ground 
color Pb glasses art reco suitable t-eenuse ther show fluorescence under ultra violet 
light- Glasses relatively unstable because of high basicity, heavy metal oxide tom 
ponents, several different and components, etc., frequently show first a gray color, then 
a brown and finally a blackish color The Mn glasses present a unique problem which 
will be considered in a liter paper \ >oSet is a common final color wuh Mn glasses 

Opkn E SmrrrAxn 

Radium-bearing minerals from Great Bear Lake, Northwest Territories. Him 
S Stench Can Dept Mines, Mines branch. Memeranjum Strut No. 48, 4 pp (15311 
—Analyses of 2 pitchblende samples showed 11,0*56 51,63 W, Thrnl. \,0, trace, ml. 
Cu 0 TO, 0 fiC Ni trace CoO 13. 0 10. PbO 12 00, 12 13, Bi 0 IS. trace. As 0 15, 0 14 
Fe 1 01. 0 77, S 2 08, 0 50% Ag 1 41, 1 72, An 0 19 oi per ton. trace U.O, content 
of 8 samples was 27 SS-83 90%, equivalent to 70 79-213 mg per ton Quarti was the 
principal impurity Pb was present up to 11.25% Flotation tests showed only little 
improvement m grade with a loss of 7 51% of the U,O t Aunrv H EtcsaT 

The distribution of spate-potential m high-frequency glow discharge D Pakcrti 
an-d R Gat. ecu pkd Mat II, 410-22(1931), cf C A 24,5612 \ F. 

The regularities of x-ray spark spectra. Satlae los t Science Kepis rdkeku Imp 
Vmv let senes 15, 551~S(1930) — The values of S\^r/K and Sw/R between the so-called 
spark lines m the x ray spectra and t heir mam lint have been studied as Junctions o! the 
at- no , and it is found that \x'r/R is nearly const, and A»/7? vanes linearly with the 
at- no By these regularities it was possible to correlate certain spark lines found by 
several investigators. C. J HtwnKSVs 

The fine structure of the Moseley curves for the A '-absorption edges in the heavier 
elements. Sakak Idsi Science Repts TShotu Imp £ mr . 1st senes, 19, 651-2(1930), 
cf following abstr — Discontmmties in the Moseley curves for the E-abcorpUon edges and’ 
\<x some emission lines m the E- and Af senes at Pt(78) and near Th(90) were reported 
in a previous paper Similar discontinuities have been confirmed for the M absorption 
edges by the method of the modified Moseley curves. C.J Hojtrrauns 

The precise measurements of the E-group of the x-rays in the heavy elements. 
SaeabIoei Scunce Repts Tikaku Imp Unm . 1st series. 19, 559-622(1930) — Complete 
results are presented of the measurements of the wave lengths of the x ray lines in the E- 
group lor the dements, Ta(73) to 17(52) The wave lengths of the stronger lines detd by 
human and WcnnerlOE were used as standards Swgbahn’s tube spectrometer -was used 
throughout the expts The differences m the values of r/R for the energy levels, (Er 
*-!il. U-tc.ui | and IE,iE,n) have been ealed from the data given by the emission lines 
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and are compared mth the values obtained from the measurements of the absorption 
edges The correlation of the eiptl data with the process of atom budding has been 
attempted by the method of the modified Moseley curves, which have been constructed 
for the dements studied Regularities in the orders of the intensities as a function of 
the nt. no ore discussed C J Humphreys 

The fine structure of the Moseley curves for the energy levels in the lower elements. 
SakaeIdei Science Repts Tchoku Imp Untv . 1st senes. 19, 041-9(1930), cf preceding 
abstr — The fine structure of the Moseley curves for the energy levels in dements of low 
at no has been studied by a simple method proposed by I . according to which the curve 
is assumed to be a straight line, V r/R — a + bZ, after which the differences between the 
actual values of y/TJ R and corresponding points on this Ime are plotted against Z. 
Such a difference curve is called a modified Moseley curve Many discontinuities in the 
curves studied corresponding to the stepwise process of atom budding are brought out 
m a striding manner Some considerations are put forward on the screening effect of 
other electrons C J IIuirpnREYS 

The fine structure of the A'-absorption spectrum of selenium. Svkae Idei 
Science Repts Tchcku Imp Untv , 1st series, 19,053-^8(1930) — Measurements of the fine 
structure of the A'-absorptjon edge of Sc are reported The effect of chem combination 
on the principal A'-absorption limit has been found to be negligibly small Suggestions 
which hav e been made as to the possible origin of such structures will require data from a 
larger no of dements for confirmation C J Humphreys 

Theory and practice of x-ray analysis. William 1 1 Uarnls lari Chem Met 
15, 67-70(1931) — A short review with bncf mention of some of the fundamental con- 
ceptions on which the subject is based and an outline of a few of the fields of application 
The production, nature of x-radiation and phys chem and biol effects thereof are 
discussed Applications to spectroscopy and crystallography are noted W H B 
Construction and operation of a simple x-ray spectrograph. 1 yuan J Wood J 
Chem Education 8, 952-03(1931) E H 

Quantitative chemical analysis by means of the absorption of x-rays. N II 
MoxneS Z fhystk Chem , Abt A 152, 380-108(1931), d C A 24, 548 — An ana- 
lytical method based on the absorption of x-ray line spectra w as dev eloped A photo- 
graphic-photometric method for measuring the intensity of * rays was described 
When it was applied to the analysts cf Zn in ZnO and A'i in N’iO, the max errors were 
10 and 39%, resp. Frank Urban 

Protective lead thickness in the German protective recommendations. J II van 
DER TuuK AND W. JFI. Bolmnch Fortschr Gebtete Ronlgenstrahlen 41, 905(1930) — 
The condusion is drawn that the international recommendations regarding Pb thickness 
for x-ray protection are preferable to those of the German Rontgen Society Dosage 
measurements were made to obtain the necessary data H E Seemann 

Protective lead thickness in the international and in the German protective recom- 
mendations. R. Gi-ocker Fortschr Gebtcle Ronlgenstrahlen 41, 907(1930) — G. refers 
to the work of van der Tuut and Boldingb (preceding abstr.), and points out the differ- 
ence in principle used in deciding upon the international and the German recommenda- 
tions A decrease m thickness from 5 mm to 4 5 mm for 200-220 kv appears desirable 

II E Seemann 

The electronic energy levels of the elements, with special reference to their con- 
nection with the sues and electronic states of atoms in metallic crystals. William 
Hujie-Rothehy Phil Mag 11, &B>-78(1931), cf C A. 24, 5559— The sire of the 
atom in a crystal is detd principally by the outermost complete shell of electrons of the 
at core or ion and not by the valency electrons When the interat distances vary as 
1/2' at the beginning of a period, the electronic energy levels vary linearly with Z u 
for the A’i electrons of the outermost group of electrons of the at core This rule was 
tested for the various groups by plots of r/R against Z u or for the higher powers log 
(r/R) against log Z. The slope of the line when the interat. distance is plotted against Z 
is */t that of the slope of the energy level line and with the opposite sign From this 
the no of electrons in the outer shell may be deduced The rule is applted to various 
elements Arthur Fleischer 

Excitation of the visible spectrum of helium. J S Townsend and F Llewellyn 
Tones. Phtl. Mag. 11, 679-85(1931).— The intensity of red light for a given current 
increased 2 7 to 1 when the pressure was decreased from 10 4 to 2 3, for violet light the 
intensity increased 4 3 times. The ealed. mean energy df the electrons is 3-4 v. This 
is not in agreement with the properties of the Bohr model of He, which requires 20 v. for 
radiation emission Arthur Fleischer 
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The marneto-optica! dispersion of organic liquids la the nitre-violet region of the 
spectrum II The magneto-optical dispersion of methyl propionate, ethyl propionate 
SdrttaMoJ™. AmT J n.ss. Phi Jf,r 11.377-Wiroil>: 

d ( 4 24 Ml l he coons X> and K, X lO'*, ten) , for the equation pifnniC A. 
’4 |U sju Bun. tin cxptl data at 19* are for mcth>I propionate 0 1000. 4 771; 
", v |,, | ti 1 ■ '•ms eth>l formate O 1001, 4 72 The values of r/m for the 
it l cilid "in 11% 099 and 0 re*p The ordinary dispersion mav be 
r \r r -»<1 I . tii equation «!* - 1 - b, + (J /(X* — >*i) J with the const 5*08716. 
ns 1 ,iL.„ ind const hi X JO - 1 8 6S, 8 99 and 8 30, Ttsp , for the 3 cotnpds 

■Annum 1 lei«crcx 

The optical excitation function of helium. Walter C Michels I'hyt Krc 3d, 
1 1 1 Bernaito I EWIS 

\ acuun spark spectra to 40 A C the spectra of Be HI, Be IV, B IV, B V and C V. 
Hfs T I His \ litre 127, 4l» 4i(l<Ul). cf C A 24, 2048— The senes of II and 
Hr like p Ctrl which w is previously traced to Be IV, has now been completed with 
]1 ri B l and C l and the limit of optical spectra brought down to 40.28 A U The 
vicuuro 'park was produced b> a capacity ol 03 >j 1 charged to CO.OCO v Half an hr 
<mIU about 1 * spark, a mm was sufficient for an exposure The plates were taken with 
th N ame metal grating as was used before, but now set up in a new spectrograph at a 
glancing angle il .4" Tabulated results lor the 2 Series of isoelectromc spectra are 
reproduced l« low 

IS* IV 1 is V 


40 28 2,482, COO 


The lomring potentials, computed on the assumption that the quantum delect, it — it* — 
0 013 * 0 001, ealed from the series of Be III. is const, are us good agreement with the 
quantum theoretical values given by HyUcraas. C. J Humphreys 

Bote on wave lengths in the vacuum copper arc. A G SirtvsrovB Phys Rn 
36, C02-3(1930) — For the measurement of Cu II low level spark lines, spark spectra 
lines are satisfactory standards However, for high level lines an error of about 27 
wave nos is introduced by the same procedure Bkrnj.ro Lewis 

Fluorescence of mercury vapor under atomic and molecular absorption. Henryk 
Nibwodnicianski A alure 127, 40G(1931). cf Rayleigh, C A. 2S, 2051 — Lord 
Rayleigh has tecently pointed out that the fluorescence of tig vapor is due to both at, 
and mol absorption. This conclusion is supported by expts on the influence of the 
magnetic field cm this phenomenon The fluorescence was excited by radiation of 
X2537 A U The tube with the Hg vapor was placed between the poles of an electro- 
magnet and the intensity of the fluorescent radiation observed at different field strengths 
The variation of the intensity ol the green fluorescence was found to be similar to that 
of the resonance radiation investigated by M Schem It is concluded, therefore, that, 
in the excitation of the fluorescence by X2537, the at absorption forms the first necessary 
stf P C. J Humphreys 

Intensity, broadening, extinction and secondary continna of the mercury resonance 
bae on additon of rare gases Faul Kmzr Ann Phynk 8, 500-20(1931) —The 
effects of He, Ne and A on the emission and absorption of Hg 2537 have been further 
investigated Monochromatic light is passed into a cell, connected directly with, this 
resonance cell is an ahsorption cell contg the same mixt of gases The photoeltc. cell 
used to measure the resonance is on a line with the resonance and absorption cells All 
measurements were made at 21 5*. The pressures of the rare gases varied from 0 to I 
atm. Absorption is greatly decreased by even small quantities of the gases, with 
increasing pressure the 3 curves (absorption w pressure) become almost coincident and 
are almost parallel to the prelsure axis, although still decreasing The rp broadening 
according to the Lorenz theory should be l 1 1 for He, Ne and A. exptfy it is 18, 12 and 
cliU A - u • It£ P sbe extinction of the resonance intensity decreases in the order He. 
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Ne and A; for lie It h almost D, for Ne »tmll am! for A marled A discussion Is given. 

Will (AM r. VaUC.I1 AN 

The presence of neutral oxygen In the caseous nehulne. I {. ftmvi'N /Ays 
Krv 39, («){10T0). JIpknahh 1 nv|s 

The two form* of hydrogen. T. I'amu OttHt Motyvr CArm Iolyfiirol 36, I It* 
(1(1.10) — A theoretical dlsctn-slon of para- and ortho It S S M I iNtr \ 

The ortho-para-hydrogen conversion at surfaces, limit S 'Jam on and A 
SiiurMan. J Am Ckrm .Sec 53, 1111 t-AOHI!) —Nrlthrr with an active 7n() nor wllh 
the more active hydrogenation agent 7n Cr oxide Is there any para II formed at liquid 
air temps even alter It hrs ' contact, hi the temp tcglon where, on Uicms surfaces 
activated adsorption of 11 sets In (T>0*) there Is an immedhtr activity In the neon* 
version of the pirn II tn the normal I 3 mlxt I he relative nclivltlcs in this r« 
spect ate exactly pnrnllrl with the Inllnence of cottipn on the velocity of activated 
adsorption C J Wl *r 

Ihe Stark efTect In hand spectra tt.li I't nm \ I’hil Wag II, HU t»i 11> < I 
Math Apprcdxble htnrk cfTrct tttiy 1>e expected when an elec field Is applied to a 
radiating mol system when for ihtt mol tl r* 0 atttl thrrr Is a non-vanishing perm ttu tit 
moment Hie splitting will Ik- quadratic at first, then linear whrn the energy shills 
lierrmif Jxrgr compared with inturnl A doubling Infrrvnls A slmiJ ir result Is obt ifneil 
for polyat mots with 2 nearly ritual moments of Inertia I or poly at mn|s with >3 
appreciably dllTcmit moments of inertia only the lowrst quttlrntlc states will give a 
mensurable splitting Aktiii h I i i i sent h 

The Itaman eftret In acetylene, rbiiaf Alhmead hum 12, 22b tt(|fl 50> 
The Itaman effect In gases has not !>een studied very extensively ns In unity cases the 
ultra-violet rays usually used (from fig) have a diem action on the- gases S , therefore 
utillrc* some of the end I* rays from the Hg spectrum In studying the action on C|II» 

1 Ive sharp lines and one faint tine were obtained In the spectrograph The f> slurp 
lines were at r •• 21 117, 21 377, Ul 31 S, 23.72.1 ami 20(110 cut. cxilted by the lUifll). 
•KUO and HIS A tl hnesofllg *1 hr itlfTcrcncc In dlsphcutirtit in various spccirngriplts 
was A, «. 1071* *1 cm The blit line Is of about 2 IP 10 cm The trcmirucy 

I(*71» cm ■' lias also been observed In the infra red absorption and Is one of the fitiida 
mental frequencies of C»1li A \V Con n mu 

Raman inectrum of hydropen peroxide. S Vi nkui svvakan Xature 127, 10(1 
<1(131 ) — The Uamnu spectrum of HdL (Mcrih's pethydrol 30% solti In water) lias been 
photograjdietl 'I be prominent feature Is the prrsence of a sharp Rani in frequency of 
N7f> accompanied by a weak component at (XU cm -l . The low \ tines of the frequencies 
suggests that they arise front O atoms, am] as such may be comp tred w ith the 0,o<ctlla 
tion frequency 11112 obtained by McLennan (C. d. 2A. 121* I) I he ltrgc difference 
between the 2 values Is Imhcutlvc of the fact that the O atoms In U|(), mid (>» mols . 
rrsn are bound differently, lleshfes the above 2 frequencies there appear other bands 
which nrr Jrss Jnlejivr mid sharp, the origin of which Is under Investigation C. J. II 
The electrolytic dissociation of nitric add a* revealed by Its Infra-red absorption 
spectrum. I I. KinsivanoJ W I'iiis Rhys Rtv |ii|, 36, (■(*.! -I (HU)* — In 
solus i>( IIN(*j of various counts and of the fuming acid only the water bands In ab- 
sorption were found 'I hey wrresh irp and shifted slightly toward shorter wave lengths 
In the filming ucld new strong maxim i appear which are attributed tn the umtissoed 
IfNth ittof In the vapor a group Is found which Is heflcved to be the same ns that for 
the lltiuld Knelt Imitd, however. Is shilted In shorter wave lengths. It I. 

1'iiotosensltlred decomposition of nitrogen trichloride. I. John 0 A C.Ktmnts 
AN|» RoNAtn O. W. NoRfctsit t'rcc Roy ire. (London) A130, Ad l-<d>*i(ll» 11) — '1 he 
dreonipn of NCL In Cl alone Is scnsltl/ed by Cl ami the net reaction is 2NCI, — N« 
+ IlCl, *1 he reaction Is strictly of 0 mol order with respect to NCli until the decoitipn 
Is pructlrally complete; ft semi explosive reaction then occurs 1 he velocity Is directly 
proportional to the light nhsodted by the Cli Omnium efficiencies were measured in 
•blfit* A U. light and •idfiO A. U, light; pressures of NCh ranged from I* 1 III to 2 -1H mm ; 
CL pressures vailed from 22 3 to 71X11) nun Hie quantum clhcU tides nrc high (be- 
tween 17 and ft) nt low counts of CL (lietwrrn 23 ond 100 mm ) and approach n limiting 
value In the ndghl«>rh«<xl of ,’t at the highest pressures of CL The results nrc repro- 
duced bv the cqu ttlon y « <1/0 (XJ WlO/Pcu) + 2 C No drcoinpn occurs In green or 
yellow light 'lhcopp l<dcscril>rd A short tliscttssion Is glvrn, O and N. postulile 
an Initiation of the reaction by Cl atoms; U then proceeds by way of reaction chains 
of abort length WltAtAM H. Vauohan 

The oxidation of mitfur dioxide In uttra-vlolet light. O Kokniuilp ano IC. Wi.ttn- 
mann. 7. . iJfklrochem 36, 7h't-(M(KU(l) —The {XL mul O mlxt. wax exposed In inntl 
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ouam vcs«Os Tbt S0» content was drtd JorfomctncaJlr The Biumsaition w« 
conducted with lighl of the following wave lengths 3 ISO, 3020 to 2370, 2S00, 2537, 2300 
to 2140 -V C w>Vh the use of » monochromator At 2537 A U the conversion was le»* 
than Dill mot Per Quantum Tor the same wave fength Uie efficiency, d. 

for tiffltm: wi is dependent upen the concn of SO/, decreasing as the con on. pf SO« 
increases At IS»>I \ U the decrease <s greater than at 2070 A. U The reaction 
teJoatics are mdi pendent nf the cor.cn uf SO, and O, Any temp wBuer.cc cm the 
velocity betwtm room temp anil BT>* was nor ascertained Corresponding quantum 
>&ctmcics are I nr Ubif) U *1 00). (ZCi) A U - 071), and (Z2WA V. - 0 53) 

\ partial AvGastyoo of the reaction mschjnom war based on the dsssocn -of Q since tht 
reaction front u concordant with the range of the O disvxn The absorption jpectJUBl 
ill bo, has 2 feasible fcgum between which the one reaction lies Conclusion The 
mechanism of the decora pn reaction m the long ware fength region must be entirely 
dittercftt from that ui tbt short wave length region in new ol energy consideration!. 

IV. Vxfsetow 

Eiperunenu on the luminescence nf imc sulfide and diamond tinder the inSuence 
of radioactive radiifion lifsr* Rasuk tifch Akad JliJi liirn, Afit Ha, 
50C»-l!>f 1930) —The decrease in luminescence of a ZnS screen under the effect 
of pure a radiation from l*o was measured The results are compared with those 
of Mandeb (C A 5, 242) A filter was found which acpj. the 2 bands in the 
emitted light the individual variations of these bands was studied Another sample <* 
ZoS of smaller santilUting ability showed a smaller decrease in luminescence. The 
Rutherford IcrrooU was found not to fit the data when applied to the individual bands 
Amu value fur > radiation was found Thus was shown not to becaasedby regenera- 
tion «n the dark Erpts were made on the effect of a- and r radiations on • sample w 
diamond The results were similar to those obtained wnh ZnS A description is given 
of the method by which the ratio of luminescence intensity to particle deosity was 
controlled C } Uosevfacv 

Band width and temperature dep*nd*nc e of the emission hands of phosphorescent 
alkali hahdes. Fiuvz I-Bbach VtA Aktuf Hus liien. Alt Ha, 139, 349-53 
(13.301, d C A 24, 1239 — V has derived a theoretical equation wfc/ch requires that 
(1) tor bands of the same width, the displacement with temp is the greater foe those 
bands which show the larger deration from a. Uaear relationship between the band width 
and v'T (2) lor hands of equal deviation Erorn the \f T law. the broader bands show 
the greater displacement These predictions have been checked against the data of v 
Meyertn (C d 24, 4223} V* itbw the Inmis of error ibe predictions are fulfilled 

E J Rosevbuch 

Lwawesceoce of the alkali halides L Introduction and orient! ting observations. 
IT Methods of measurement— first melts— theory of themoluroaiesceneo T t/l'CZ 
Ursacti -Sifi". Aiad Its** Hem, Abt Ha. 119, 353-62, 363-72(1930) — Poe a series 
of alkali halides, NaCi. KBr, RbZir . ftbCl, CsCf and natural rock salt and eylvuie, 
U made preliminary visual observations of the bands emitted around Si'W-5300 A. U , 
duimg aad after exposure ti> R» eioanatifaM The phosphorescence in healing and 
illumination and the tnbofununescrace wen; observed Kock salt showed a blue phos- 
phorescence, wfcde the artificial KaCl showed a yellow, which could be changed to blue 
on me! tint or applying pressure. The blue of rock wit could nog be changed to yellow 
KCl gave a sec. intensity mat. of fluotescence when nominated again after a pause of 
a few sec For sylvine it was found that the total amt of fiuorescence was greater 
under liliansoauon than from heating An estimate of the proportion of active centers 
leads tc. the order of magnitude 10 "* Exptl details are given for quant measurements, 
made by means of pbotoelec. ceBs. The existence of the recuperation effect was confirmed 
Curves are presented ihowmg the variation Oi therm rgunu;: essence with time A theory nf 
hhenaoZurmnescmee is developed, bated ow lie assumption that an activated center 
roust pass a threshold energy level before it cm return to an unacUvated state HI. 
Measurements 0 / thena^ttmtaesceace, fmnmeseeot-center hypothesis. Fravx CTwbacu 
ako Qeosg Scbvtarz. )3i<f 483-95 — Errors m the measuremcat of the thermoluoM- 
a««nce of the alkali halides are discussed critically Curves are presented I or data 
obtained by varying the tune of irradiation with Ra, the color of the illumination, the 
state of subdivision, and pressure applied before and after irradiation Reprodunbfe 
results could be obtaaied only by tem beno? the crystals at 300* for 24 hrs The results 
are interpreted with lie aid of the lammesexat-ortitCT hypothesis, modified by ascribing 
a finite tile h> the luminescent center* wiucSi is dependent 00 the temp E ] R. 

.?? >sggotg analysis. nL^Ths alkaline earth poop and quantitative know!- 
~ . t AjiTWe fCvrtEt-vrca .\fenahh 57, 


edge of lonuBCJcence. >s.vsi Beimst , 
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15-0(1031), cf C A 25, 2570 — CaO. Ca(OH),, CaCO,. CaSO, and the correspond 
mg compdi of Ba and Sr were investigated with a photometer through red, green and 
blue filters The results are given tabularly. Greco M Evans 

Experiments on radiothermoliunmeseence Trances G Wick Stl:b Akad 
Him 11’ien, Abt Ha. 139, 497 SOSOfllO). J Optical Soc Am 21,223-31(1931) — 
Quant observations wire made of Uie thcrmoluminc'cence, after irradiation with Ra 
of synthetic CaSO, with added Mn and of samples of fluorite The pbotoclcc method of 
Urbach was used, exptJ details are gi sen The CaSO, used showed a single intensit) 
max which was lowered by pressure applied either lieforc or after Ra irradiation 
I luorite showed a senes of max which are asciilied to the rare earths on the basis of a 
spectroscopic examn These max also were lowered or destroyed by pressure, while a 
blue band was relatively intensified b> pressure applied lieforc irradiation The natural 
thermo! timrncscence of the fluorite samples was examd The effect of Ra irradiation on 
the substances investigated is similar to that obtained w ith Rontgcn rays E J R 
Determination of ultra -violet-ray content of sunlight. Torataro Hanzawa J 
•Iff Chem Soc Ja(*in 6, 1093-102(1030) — A chcm actmometer using Nil, molybdate 
in dd I1C1 with small quantities of EtOH is suggested V Kihara 

Photochemical action of intermittent and complex light. M Padoa and N Vita 
7. trtjr Phot 28, 153-07(1930) — It was found experimentally that under certain condi- 
tions the photochem reaction of III oxidation w ith filtered light gives a higher effect 
than with white light It was shown that Berthoud's law holds for III oxidation in 
white light and that, for monochromatic light, for each w ave length there is a different 
ratio between intensity and effect A P II Trivelli 

Photovoltaic studies on metal and oxide electrodes in distilled water and m dilute 
solutions. B LAnm and E Theisz Magyar Chem Fo!\6tral 35, 120-39. 145-51 
(1929) — Ag, Cu. AgiO and CtiO electrodes were studied in distd water and in dtl solns 
I'xpts were carried out both in the absence of foreign gases and with various gases 
bubbled through the solns and os cr the electrodes Pure metals showed effects up to 1 
mv . while metals with oxidized surfaces showed effects up to 200 mv The effects were 
the same in distd water as in dilute solns of electrolytes H, N and 0 were without 
effect An explanation is oflered based on a photochem reaction between the electrode 
and the xoJn This reaction is probably reversible in the dark, since the photovoltaic 
potential gradually becomes zero after illumination ceases S S de ITvAly 

Photophoresis and the influence upon it of electric and magnetic fields. Telix 
Threnhaft. Phtl Mag 11, 140-0(1931); cf C A 22, 1723 — With transverse mag 
netophotophoresis, the movement of the particles is reversed on reversing the magnetic 
field This reversal does not occur in longitudinal magnetophotophoresis With a 
transverse elec, field, particles on illumination may move in either direction _ Te, Sb, 
and I particles move at low fields strengths, while Ni, Fe, Sc and Bi require 
high strengths No effect is observed in an alternating elec, field The effect is capable 
of quant measurements Artiiur Fleischer 


Azo-chromophore (spectra of about 20 dyes of the o- and /*-amino- and -hydroxy- 
azobenzene types) (Blumberger) 2S. The magneton numbers of the Te group (de 
Haas, Gorter) 2. The kinetics of surface processes on crystal lattices (Imre) 2. 


Allen, H S The Quantum and Its Interpretation. London Methuen 8c Co 
214 pp !2sCd Reviewed in Trans Faraday Soc 27, 191(1931) 

Dhar, N R The Chemical Action of Light London Blackie and Son 512 
pp 25s , net 

Ergebmsse der technischen RSntgeakunde. Edited by J Eggert and E Sctiib- 
pold Band II. Fortschritte der R&ntgenforschung in Methode und Anwendung. 
Die Heidelberger RCntgentagung, 1930 Edited by F KOrber and E. Sciiiehold 
Leipzig Akad Verlag 326 pp M 36 CO. bound, M 38 

Schleede, Arthur, and Schneider, Erich Rbntgenspektroskopie und Knstall- 
strukturanalyse. Band II. Berlin- Walter de Gruyter & Co M 20, linen, M. 22 
Cf C A 23,3167 

Shapley. Harlow Fhght3 from Chaos: A Survey of Material Systems from 
Atoms to Galaxies. New York- Whittlesey House. 1C8 pp $2 50 Reviewed in 
J. Frankhn Inst 211,528(1931) 

Wicner, Eucen. Gruppentheorie und ihre Anwendung auf die Quantenmechamk 
der Atomspektren. Brunswick Fncdr View eg & Sohn Akt -Ges About 325 pp 
About M 20, half linen, about M 22 
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COLIN C FI NX 

Advantages of electric melting furnaces. P W, rarcsn. Metallurpa 2, No 10, 
1211 l'i 0 — 1 erformanee and comparative cost data are discussed, with particular 
nfirtnceu Cu alloy foundry work in Brazil 1 * s 

Factors affecting the economics of industrial electric beating. N. It .Stansfl 
Trans ini II orld Poster Conference (Berlin) 1, 420-40(1930) —Of metallurgical interest 

ALDEN II I MERY 

Electrically heated annealing furnace* for tbe steel and other Industries. J C 
Woodson Iron Steel En t 8, 122-8(1931) —Annealing covers full annealing, proc- 
ess annealing, normalizing, patenting, spherinng, mallcabilizmg. graphitizmg, etc. 
Brass annealing, Cu, Al. steel, castings and forgings, special and fabricated shaped, 
wire strip and sheet annealing, bright annealing m artificial atm, and future trends 
art all discussed W* H Boynton 

Electric heating insures quality prodnCt on II J nsciiBFCK. IJrc World 97, 
i >80-1(1931) —Elec heat is employed by the ITatt & Whitney Aircraft Corp as a re- 
sult of the following advantage* (1) high efficiency with attendant quality of work, 
12) simplicity of application, (3) dose automatic temp control, (4) cleanliness and im- 
provunent of working conditions, (5) impossibility of overheating any part of the 
charge and (0) elimination of the combustion method with its attendant uncertainty 
of results and general fuel problems, plus reduced fire hazards Carburizing, harden- 
ing and miscellaneous heat treating arc handled W If. Iio\ nton 

Difficult production problem solved by electnc best. DJI aicsvrs Tire 
Uortd 07, 729(1331) —Asphalt-coated pipe requires careful control of coating temps 
during the period of immersion and solidification Roughly speaking, the temp at 
which the compd. is applied depends inversely upon the thickness of coating desired 
Coking of the coating must be carefully avoided A steel tank with concentric re 
tistance beater frame warms the pipe compd A targe order of asphalt-coated pipe 
was handled ui a vertical, electrically heated tank. The coating material melts at 
102* and is applied at 204* \V II Boynton 

Economy of electnc resistance furnaces from the standpoint of power industry and 
consumer. V Pascitkis Uektrmt&lmrtichaft 29, 474-9(1930). E I S 

Electric resistance furnace. Ksoore EJektnxudlrdirtschaft 29, 435-73(1930) — 
The advantages of elec, furnaces for the power industry and the consumer are dis- 
cussed, and the principle types are described Their field of application is outlined 
and consumption data are given E I S 

Electrodes of the third order. J. VclISek Cbem Lxstj 24, 443-7(1930) —An 
electrode of the 3rd order consists of a metal surrounded by 2 in sol (depolarizer) salts 
which also sat tbe soln Tbe first depolarizer has a ration corresponding to the metal 
of the electrode, the potential depends only upon the concn of the cation in the elec- 
trolyte The electrodes of tbe third order are used practically to det concns of such 
metals (Ca, Tl) which decompose with IIjO and cannot he constructed as electrodes 
of the first order The system Pb | PbSO*, CaSO,, Ca 4 '*' is discussed The system 
I HgiflO-,):, Zn(IOi),. Zn 44 showed stable potentials only alter 3 days With freshly 
silvered electrodes, the system Ag | Ag,CiO,, CaC,O t( Ca 44 became stable in a few 
mm The system Zn | ZnC,0«. CaCtOi, Ca 44 became const after 30 mm and re 
mamed dependable, the Zn was amalgamated The system Hg 1 Ifgili, Ttl, TI 44 is 
discussed Computations of potentials of the various systems are given F M 
A Luther calcium electrode of the third order. ] VeUApe and K Svevcon 
Chem Ltsty 24, 437-71(1930) —The electrode Pb | rbSO,. CaSO,, Ca 44 was constructed, 
it fulfils the conditions postulated by Luther for electrodes of the third order The 
second depolarizer is CabO t , its soly is too great to dct. Ca ions accurately and yields 
as ma ny C a ions as a pure 0 01 N CaCI, soln. The potentials of individual electrodes 
(when compared to a standard Hg electrode) varied among themselves and fluctuated 
in tbe same senes oi measurements, although systematic changes in the potentials were 
not observed and indicate that all secondary reactions that Luther described progress 
so slowly that the potential becomes practically in dependent of the time For more 
accurate measurements of Ca ions another electrode must be devised, in which the 
second depolarizer is less sol Frank Maresii 

Electrolytic refining of aluminum and alucunates in an aluminum chloride-sodium 
rtJoride melt. V A Plotnikov, N S Fortunatov and V. P. Masiiovitz Z 
EUktrochem 37, 83-8(1931) — A general review of patents and a discussion of all the 
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processes for refining AI. The authors carried cnit expts using a NaCI I 5A1CI, dec- 
troll te with a c d 1-1 5nmp /<q dm without any other alummate addn The temp was 
ICO*. The thickness of the Al deposited on the I'e and Cu plates was 0 01-0 03 mm 
Al thus produced contained 0 043-0 00% I'e. 0 023 Si and C015 Na. G. T. M. 

Alkali chlonte oxidation and reduction cells. II. G K Lew avd D Giiiron 
Alii acred Linen 12, 15S-GI (1 930) — In a previous paper (C A. 25, 054) several cells 
in which chlonte was reduced to chloride in neutral sola were studied The following 
addnl reactions have now been studied Pt“ j KClOi (0 1 A") or Ca (CIO,), || KMnOi 
(0.1 A”) | Ft*. in which CIO, - ts oxidized to CIO, - whde KMnO» is reduced to MnO,, 
at a voltage of 0 175 at 20° On account of liberated alkali the \oltnge gradually in- 
creases to 0 4 and does not remain const , but when Ca(C10,), is used, a const value 
of 0 175 v is maintained, as the Ca(OH)j combines with MnO, and is pptd The cell 
Pt~ | KC10, (0 1 N) || KaCIO (0 1 A") I Ft* has an initial value of 0 0M v which in- 
creases to 0 10 and then decreases with time In this case the reaction NaCIO, + Na 
CIO — ► NaCI + NaClOi takes place Alkali bromites react m the same way, the 
voltage being only 0 0G at the start The cell Pt* | KCIO, (0 1 N) |J 11,0, (0 1 if) | Pt - 
has an initial value of 0.20 v and increases to about 0 25 v without becoming const 
The cell I*t* | KCIO, (0 1 A") || TeSO, (01 it) | Pt“ rapidly comes to equd. with a 
value of 0.253 v Finally, the cell Pt* | IICIO, (0 01-0 1 A’> || KC1, Hg,Cl, (0 1 N) I Pt - 
at tarns a value of 0 5S v which changes less than 0 01 v per hr A W COVTIEJU 
Electrochemical production of sodium and lead arsenates. \ A Plotnikov and 
M Ivanenko Z Eleklrochtm 37, 8S-9 1(1931) — NaiAsO, was obtained by electrolysis 
of a soln contg 150 g AsiO, as Na arsemte per 1 m the anolyte and 150 g NaOH in 
thccatholyte I'e or Ni electrodes were used The c d was 3 amp /sq dm To produce 
I’b arsenate, solns were used contg in 1 ! 20 g NajAsO* and 70 g NaNO, plus enough 
AcOlI to neutralize the alkali m the anohtc and a 30% NaNO, soln in the cathotyte 
The anode was of Fb and the cathode of I'e The c. d was 5 5-0 amp /sq dm Dia- 
phragm (parchment) cells were used in both cases Current efficiencies were approx 
100%, Also in Zhur Pnkladnol Khtm 3,099-11105(1930) G T Motok 

The electrolysis of salts of n-butync acid and the questions connected therewith. 
F Ficiitbr and Adolf BOrcin Itch Chtm Acta 14, 90-101(1931). cf C A 24, 
4205 — Disagreement about products of electrolysis of the salts of butyric acid under 
different conditions made it necessary to repeat some of these expts to det definitely 
(a) whether differences m conditions cause variation m products. (6) whether iso- 
propyl (1) or n propyl ole. (II) is a product and, if so. how it is formed, and (c) whether 
certain steps in the peroxide-per acid hypothesis are in accord with the facts The 
steps are- 


CHjCH.CHiCOOII 

I 

CH,CH,CII,CQO 
CK,CHiCH,COO 
.(3) 


CD 

+ H,0 


CH,CH,CH, 

I + a co, 

CHjCHjCH, ^ 

CH,CH,CH,COOCH,CH,CH, 


CH,CH,CH,COOH + CH,CH,CII,COOOH 



CH, CK CH, + H,0 


In all expts the following were obtained in approx the indicated theoretical quanti- 
ties on a basis of current used propylene (HI), 2 7 to 11 4%, isopropyl butyrate, 
trace to 2 8%; I, 3 04 to 8 4%; n propyl butyrate, trace, propionaldehyde, trace, 
isopropyl butyrate, trace. Varying acidity, alky , c. d , diaphragm, type or material 
of electrodes, concn. of electrolyte, etc , apparently changes the products only quanti- 
tatively. To explam the formation of I it was first shown that 1 vol of butyric acid 
(IV) dissolves 4 197 vols of III at 0° and 228 vols at 20°. Fifty-cc portions of IV 
which had dissolved 209 85 cc. of HI at 0° were sealed m glass tubes and heated 50 
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,,, it J > ' — 4 > and *>3531 (-44 9% theoretical) 0.2531 (4-1 0%). 021 1 Of (50.2%). 
aad f! ->7t,S t (49 2%l of l obtained by hydrolysis was detd. by oxidizing to Aolt tm 
crtorusttncaaj eng with o-nitrobenzaldchyde This show* that Ul adds m to TV aad 
hvdrolr'iS of the ester formed yields t, the reaction radicating a possible origin of this 
aie durtag electrolysis- fa order to del the possibility of step ,2 the thern^and photo- 
fhea iecnmpn of Inrtyryl peroxide (V) was studied. 0M./) g of 902% V heated 
m a bronze bomb naaoil bath at 37i* gave 90 18% of the theoretical epianUtf of 
COi The 5 icld of hexane m another detn was C2 5‘,i of the theoretical 0 1310 g 
ofOi ]C- V m a coaxu tube was exposed to a llg vapor lamp for 22 fcrs and yielded 
s.s o( theoretical amt- of CO, but only traces of hexane were obtained, and • 
colored residue remained in the tube In order to det. the possibility of step 3, weighed 
•samples rf V were dissolved in 10 cc AcMc. 10 cc. of IV and 100 cc. water were added, 
the taut n- 'ha ken at const, tern? and samples were period, cal! y analyzed to deb the 
extent of hsdrofysu The samples were cooled to0*, ddd. with AeMeandKI in AcOH. 
and titrated cold with Na*SjG» to det pet acsd formed and then heated to 30-tO* and 
again titrated to deb V. In one ease 0 lf/>» e V at 31-22* ihowed 4 C% hydrolysis 
after O) pua . 7 14% after If « ton 8 44% alter 300 rein and 9-33% after 300 mm, 
\t 17— fs. 734% hydrolysis occurred in 303 tsia. In order to deb the possibility of 
reaction 4 the thermal and photccbem decotopa of butyric per aod (VI) was studied, 

1 5450 g of 87 2% VJ » a bronze bomb was heated to 270* and 0 1 < <5 g COi (88 4% 
theory) and 0 1708 g HI as propylene dibrocude (VH) (92 l % theory) obtained. Four f 
of VI after 1 Vhrs, exposure to a l!g vapor lamp yield'd only 0 150 t VII and a little 
CO, and indications were that more of VI dtcompd. to form Gt. satd hydrocarbon* and 
resin* Open E SBETTXJto 

Principles of the bj drum etaE orgy and eleetrodepos.bon of the metals. T- P 
CiUPBEU. Cola School of Kir.cs Keg 20, No 3. 13 15, 45, No. 4, 15-19, No 5, 2*3-8 
1930 — 4 detaj'd review E I S 

The cujious-enpne e^nJibncaa in ceppeT snlfste and perchlorate solutions and the 
anodic behanor of copper C IfEtvgrm. ? tick'rockm 27, Ct-76'193!) — A de- 
lated aod practical description cf the previous •tudies made <ra the eqaih 2Cu* p* 
Cu** + Co The expts earned out a this study ctmusted in the analytical part of 
1 1 titration with KhlcO*. (4) titration with CXSO.h Very pure Cu salt* requtred to 
*~ - . - - r,.s — Jn 


the ratio v'Ca ' " moUrily Cu * molarity is independent of the salt coccn within wide 
limits from the values obtained with sulfate sola the reaction Cu** + C«- CCu* 
*l temps of 2>-#r gives a val ae of 18 b'Jfl cal and a caJed normal potential of 0 525 
v (or the reaction Cu — *- Cu* at 25* G T MotOt 

A s*ody of s.lver-platmg solutions, F! Zs.ebzkg a\o N P*OHt«et_ Tram 
FJecSrockcm Sac 59 (prcprtnt) 19 pp f 1931 > — A discussion « given of the effects of 
temp . c. d and concn* of Ag. cyanide. carbonate and CS, cw the resistivity, throw- 
uig power, and cathodic and anodic polarization m argeatocyzmde plating solas. 
Curves are shown. A comparison is made between sofas, cootg N» salts and those 
costammg K salts, and the advantages of the latter pointed otrt. Optimum plating 
condmoos and cotnpns. for the above solas art suggested. The subject is treated mamly 
from the industrial standpoint although theory u also briefly considered. C. G F. 

Electrodeposioon cf tCrer from sulfate, nitrate, flan borate and fluoride lofnboai, 
tDWASp B SastcAJt Tram EUdrockem Soc 59 (preprint) 21 pp (1931) —The possi- 
bility <d tltcuodepo>itng Ag m a form suitable for e’ectroplating purposes from sHver 
'olfate, citrate, euoborate and fluoride solas, has been studied. Owing to the siznpfe- 
unmersion deposition of Ag from these sofa* upon Cu. Hg. brass and Ni, adherent de- 
posits wire obtained only upon Ag Relatively com p act deposits of Ag were obtained 
upon \g deposit ed from aa argento-cyacide soft-, from At;SO, sofas, contg bone add of 
Fti ( SO,>. AgNO, vJns. coctg bone aod, silver fluoborate sofas, and silver fluoride 
solas. However, these sofas, showed a great tendency to yield treed deposits, and the 
conditions under which deposits free from trees could be obtained were limited. AH 
the compact deposits were decidedly tryst., and while they might be of use in the electrce 
reSnmg of Ag, as a means cf obtaining dense Ag deposits mstead of the loose crystals 
given by the nitrate sofa, they cfler no serious competition to the nsuaj argentocyamde 
win. for the electroplating of Ag, unless corusderahle improvement can be made, for 
example, by the use of 1 addition agents ” A further difficulty in the use of these 
bathslor Ag deposition ts the unsatisfactory corTCxsioo of the anodes. C. G F. 
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Plating glass and clay. I ttmMR Spretbinal 63, 22 1 If ID 10) lorimlirchv* 
nr porcelain conductive, cover with graphite coinpn nnd heat to 200® or 100° 

i: i s 

Improvement In electroplating quality needed to meet competition. I R Ni n 
Automotive fnd 6J, GdO-t(tOTO) The qiulity «f plating nnd future protective prog, 
tw ore discussed Ni plating nt low />«, lu it triatment of Cr pi itc, durability testa, 
control methods, Cr plating for rrshtancc to abrasion nnd tlrctrodcposition of Ic an 
also discussed _ IIS 

The Influence of foreign metals during nickel plating. It si ri fK ( hem l.uly 
25, 1S!-I(11«1)— A NI lnth (II.IlOi 3 0%. Ni(N!l,),(SO,), 70%) cont K 1% CuSO, 
Cu) gave a dark and strum d dej»osit or showed dirk spots with 6% CuSO, 
(I 200% Cu) NI plating was not possible, with 10% CliSO, (2 6 1% Cu), tin Cu was 
pptrl ns n powder All of the Cu »ns easily rtmn\t<l upon n metallic cathode with u 
strong current The nddn of 0 6% ZnSO, (0 IIJ% Zn) to the Ni hath retards the rate 
of NI deposition, with 0 200% 7n stains form over the deposit with 0 45% Zn the 
bath becomes useless The nddn* of 0 6% I e SO, (0 1 1>% J e), 0 20% I r, nod 0 40.!% 
1 c to the Ni plating Inth showed no elTcct. with 0 001% I e the hath plates well hut 
gives n dark deposit, the nddn of 2 0,3% Ic leaves tinplated areas especially at the 
point of support amt the deposits arc dark nnd irregular Analysis of 4 brands of Ni 
showed Ni (Hi 7 (10 2 1 < 0 M 2 01 nnd Cn Olio li)% Anal) sis of 2 brands of Ni 
S0|(>H»0 showed tricts of Cu nnd 02.1-0 15% li Irani. Mari mi 

Further developments In fow-Pu nickel deposition. \V M f’iniiiis 7 ram 

Urelrochem Sac 59 /preprint) 4 pp (1011) cf C A 24, 4000 — portlier commercial 
work indicates that (l) deposits from baths of low- pn furnish better protection than 
those from baths of high pn (2) the hardness of deposits is not directly influenced by 
the pn Ni Is softer from baths operated nt eUvnted temps nnd (l) pitting Is no 
worse nt low p» than It Is nt high p« C O F 

A note on the tarnishing of chromium-plated bras* W M Pnnurs 7 raw* 
Iteclrodiem Soc 59 (pn print) 2 pp (1011) -JnthcRt taui* district Cr plated articles 
appear to have ‘tarnished 1 Investigation shows that where no NI or insufficient 
Ni is first plated over brass or Cu articles, this type of failure can occur C O !•' 
Electrolytic production of hydrogen nnd oxygen. I* I Kvi.niulN Uec JvnnlZ, 
,*)S9 J)J(103O) — 1 he advantages nnd disadvantages of the fiJler-prcss-type nnd bell- 
type electrolytic cells are discussed and the Knowles plant at Ilussl, Italy, Is described 
In detail 13 I. S 

Lcclaneh6-type primary cells. lint Png .Standards Assoc , Spcctfitahon No 307, 
20 pp (Sept , lfi 10) — Dry cell specifications I) I S 

Asphalt composition vs. hard rubber in battery jars. M Shank I lec At ft S, 
No (I, .17, "(IflflW) — The relative merits of these 2 materials are discussed I.* I h 
The effect of electrical discharges upon thlocynnic add. W Gt,utn> and CiArk 
D liCKMANN /Jrr get Kohlertlechmk 3, 420-8(10.11), ef C A 24,6011 — The effect 
of elec discharges upon the reaction lICNS(nq ) — a- HCN(nq ) + S(rhoinbtc) was 
studied both silent and glow discharges! wing used With the silent discharge, the yields 
were too low nnd the energy consumption extremely high With the glow discharge, 
however, and with nddn of If gas, about 80% of the IICNS was decompd ,05-100% of 
which was recoverul ns 1ICN Varying quantities of ROj, II a S or R are also obtained, 
depending Upon the cxptl conditions 1 lec. efficiency is very low, the energy consump- 
tion bung about 076 watt hrs per mol. of HCN as compared with a theoretical re- 
quirement of only (> H7 watt hrs 1 1 StokRTZ 

Electrical ga9 purification and filtration. K Ski UC.fr rt al Tram 2nd World 
I'oucr Conference (llerlm) 1, 492-60X(lino) - A riview Atben 11 I mkry 

Mercury-arc power rectifier auxiliaries and accessories. I) S Wati rman Or n 
J lec Rev. 34, 22^-31(1031) —The rectifier depends on the successful functioning of Its 
auxiliary npp The exhaust system Is important, ns a high degree of Vacuum must 
be maintained It consists of a vacuum valve, Ifg condensation pump, receiver tank, 
motor-driven rotnry vacuum pump and the vacuum measuring and regulating devices 
The contact making gage Is made of three parts (1) thermal vacuum detector, (2) 
vacuum regulator and ( 1) source of excitation The vacuum regulator is composed 
of the following parts all mounted In one case (l) Indicating motor, (2) regulator con- 
tacts and contact hammer, 0) small n c motor The regulator nnd Its auxiliary re- 
lays perform the following functions (1) start and stop the rotary pump at desired 
pressures, (2) remove the nctifitr from service If the pressure becomes excessive, when 
the unit Is equipped with automatic control and (3) sound bell alarm if pressure be- 
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t*My Mich as Cu ha\ nig a co.it ins of a compd such as Cv»0 placed In a suitable cm. 
timer with Hr under pressure A bur of Fb foil al-o Is u^nl 

Electrode position of gold and siher tviuuds in ikomcTORr> pi Yopo w 
Ciiilt Cer r»l'\2t<b, Dec ID. l r 'D'v The electroli te i< Aul or Atl divoKcd ui a 
salt sofn t C m an alkali or nfk earth iodide «ofn The method nuv he applied iu 
retunng the rnetilx or in eleetn pUting bintxlle eketroh tes an* \u! 21 ami KI HO 
g . or \gl 40 and Kl 370 g , in 1 I id water, and suitable conditions are a inltagc of 

0 1-03 and a c d of 100 «mp< pi r s<j m 

Chromium p'ating John 1 k Miuuoun and Riniimin \\ C.ucuM'T ho 
1 1 niOrdt M/g Co ) l' ^ 1 707.3 >7. M irch Dl \ Cr pliting bith i- prepil contg 
Ni chlorochronnte Cr chromitr. HC1 and witer Cl C 4 24, J02 

ElectroplatinR iron and steel with other mrtals such as nickel and chromium. 
Mrnis I’Komiins Livr Ir Mm " 1«S0 bte l ^ 1.774 .Did (C .1 

24, 4'*M' 

Producing coherent metal lavers on crrstals Ihvm Cnivicu i\p Mwv 
rxcriKiNi Co Gif M‘\H0, lVc IS 1"27 The cn-nls arc «ubjctted simnt 

1 incmish to xiijwrticixl rvOnition and rlectrodepxixitKni. with the rc-ult than an atlov 
lljer «x formed on the orixt eurfiet Ihux, a lnrr of erW Cu l>. for n<e fn a dry 
nctitier, nn\ lv treated with an acuhlud vain of AiSO t iNU»'»SO« undergoing elec- 
trolysis 


Coienng metals nunir If oi on i i.> \ n i moxx.ii i IlfxrxP\Mu,x.ixAci 
lr l <>> 'xSN Jum > WoO In existing metil> with eoiiipdx or uwxt< known under 
the diMCti it toil of \\ 1 roii'tx and Mo brun/ix the l ron «> ire obt lined bi electrolvsjs 
of voliix of vilt' of nut.* or px>U tungstic »uds or Mils ol nut i or poll molsbdic acids 
on the nwtil dippsd into the win and used as cathixh The uv of ItaW ,0,, 011,0 
yul br\\ Ahi "11,1' x di scribed 

t, i , ftu w^ixtic apparatus V\p».r 1’ 11 lHnvi Ocr M~«M Altd 10. lf>2d 

Depolarifrn of on ipp c-ix-eul!) appln ible for ihr ihwmj II o* NjO 
51P.14S, Apnc cell of the tint tape smtable for electrolisas of water Jssi’x A 
actiix ma'Acstin*.houxi 1 u-c \ Mlg Co' l i> 1 7n?*»7u, Mmh .'I Mtmturil 

electro-* 

Electrolrtic cell suitable tor tlectrolisis of water. Jims N Mnrtt (to texting 
louse l lec A Mfg Co) VS. 1.7"7.o77. Man.li D I Structural features. 

Method and apparatus for sterilising water in thin layers hr electrolysis. Fit RRn 
M K bun's. C.ir SHM1S Jul\ 17. 

Metsllued asbestos diaphracm for electrolytic cells. Kiri. \Vou\ski C.er 
4GS.4*C. Mar 17. I«2? 

Metals from ores. lvnrsn Fr'iMRui Co J'r CY\-*1 < 5, Ajnl D. 1<\'0 A 
process tor the elcc lie-itmj and fu'UiR of condiKting nntcmlx such as metils reduced 
from their ores i» described The mat end i' intrixluced fn'tn below into a Ciilimm 
winch opens on to the hearth of n furnace, the top of the column beins used as electrode 
to e't il’li'li an arc between it and the electrode of the furnace The temp ix regulated 
hi \aryuiR ths spent of fceituiR 

Aluminum. 11 ki. K lUott mi lr t"ot"7. Mai IS, l*X>i> A1 is obtained bi 
rcitucuiR Al conipds such as tvitisite in an elec furnace m the presence of W, wlerebv 
an alios of Al and W is obtained, from which the W i> rrmoied hi a wntini; or liqua- 
tion operation or an ekctrolitic refimnR tv low the m p of At 

Magnesium. AtlMb C Jixxrp lr t'H>2l\ Mil .""x. ltW Ms 5x obtained 
by making an incompletely dehidrated nuxt of KC1 and MgCh m the { roivttion of 
D or o mots J7C1 to 1 mol MgCl*. electiolinng the rust until the nuxt ci'ntaiix nt 
least o mol s. of KC1 for one of MsCl t and submitting the mixt tlnix pnctiedlv deh\- 
drated to a Ssivod electrolisix The no of \ats for the Dnd electrolyxix is prefirdlv 
Rn iter tlan for the first. 

Ammonium compounds. I'MU. Humiiui and 111 nrik Gc'U'MINN Ger. 
v>21 lib 17, l°-'7. In the mamif of XUi compds- bi subjecting a runt of A*. 
11 and other gnsex to elec discharge, the ten-Jon i> ahematelv raided and lowered dur- 
ing the procix-x. Thus, a nuxt of X, H and 11C1 mil be «ubjex.tid to an electrostatic 
field, the tension of whuh U \-\ned eierc tew sees. Ivtuten HX\t\X» ard ID0.1W1 1, 

Dioxides of titanium, xircomun, hafnium and thorium, lurrsi il Ciirxucii Is- 
pi strips, Dtp and 1 . L. Cuirk lint -keif AS. Sept 7, l'^i An alk w’n or xiix. 
pension of raw material contg a eompd of tl - metal, s 'cli as a su-pensixu of ilroenite, 
ix etectroli ’ed to deposit impurity’s «uch a< I e in the metallic state (»aitaM\ u*der 
20 atm pressure o' 11 or air at with an in'ol ancxde of C. Ai or Or steel' Var. 
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Oxidaed layers on limits. Bksiapd T ’ ffixi a I r O'* 073. "j» 21. l^/l 
la ti' formation o! oxidized layers oa AL oiid-s cf other metali such as Fr are jarar- 
pceated durmg tie operation The mult car 1< ettam-d by el'Ctrolyn. tie eJ-c- 
troJytr coatg salts of Fe a tie colloidal *tat». or ti' A1 cay !«*■ alloyed with ratals 
to fora tie oxides such as Fe. & aad Cn 

EaraeSed des-gns oa metal surfaces. IIt«o Drraai Ger «>l r <v/7. Aug 
1&27 The Be ta) r r'jre is prepd dse caaJ f or el'ctrociemialJy with layers which 
pre tie tie erijreg of ratal c o m pds Tic'* layers are then covered with a 

transparent e-.x—'l or glare The whole is then heated until the Utter layer 1 _*es 
Several are pstn la one a Cu surface is galvanically *2rmd and tien 

gah-amcally coppered thicUv for red parts and their fee green parts. PttrcJysii 
m a bath of 3$i NabOj and 1*"^ Na-CO. leaves the plate with a d*poirt of (X which u 
.s 3 Jwi of do the d-ETed LghU shade and ecJof ef erts by a rotating or serap=r tool. 
The ctJccmg effect rs at be enhanced by endt glare p-gm-nts. Th* plate rs then 
covered wth glare i«owdey and heated m a tnuflc Innate. 

Hydrogen peroxide. I G F *» e rv: vt> \_-G Fr f''C.l.Vl, Hay 37. 1339 An 
app is described for the production of HO, by electriiyis under press me H{ 
electrodes comprising several C u e s filed with Hg cr amalgam and placed one above 
the other in a c o mm on pressure vessel nr» used 

Hydrogen per oxide. 1 G Fazeemxd 4 -G Fr ('•ZJZ72. June 2 . 1X0 1!A 
is produced by the cathodic re dact ion of O. the O ban* cor troll'd contmaously or 
periodically cr tie H present bemg eimmated coutmaouily o' from tn» to tune, prefer 
ably by catalytic combustion. or boti m-thods art comhmen An automatic analysis 
app mounted m tie cm r e n t cf O is used. 

Hydrogen peremde I G Fmrrrrs A -G Fr CVXK Ju=' 3. 1930 See 
Ger 514.173 (C if 25. 1I*T _ . 

Hydrogen peroxide Kjlu-Cbexix A.-G Fr r '* r A71 Jim* i 
H.Q, are snbimtted to an electroosnotic treatm'nt fee pmtfcation and c-\r" a5ecn * 
or d-stn. t 

gleacbmg shellac. Out* Mvno *ir Rc^rvitACrv G~- _ ; XT'S. A pula - 1 U3t 
Adda. to I17.Cf»' (C A 25. 3 *70) A sola. </ erf: sir .~.ar is cur'd wrti'a v 
of a fnorvit, e g, KaF or XH*F. and ti« rmxt is tl*etr ' z-L * 


...... jr KH«F, and tL 

Electric furnace. IIS' a I Baev's i 
507X174 (C A 25. 453 

Hectnc furnace 77 C Hour is G tt 
mvenlcrs) Ger 517 «C1 Mar 31 W I 
Electric fumares. frrvncs- E uavl' -i 
May 7“ 1X0 Electrodes f ^ e. 
granular mineral coal, which ia z, * b-m c 


20. IXi Addn. to 

b ' Emit Haagn and Ed card C2.cs, 
t - U regulation are desexib'd. 
i! A.-G rCa CcnurinSA’x. Fr 
*nmaces are made by paring powd. cr 
has only been partly carbonized, rut 


- completely carbo nized . I Itraurr mar be ap- 

: evefred dnrmg tie heatmg A fax such as asphalt, 
athecaal The elect rodes may be made m tie furnace 


t -Gns. Eistv, Bov 


ilCi Swiss 143XW, 


vess<! and ieztmg it c 
plied to tie cnel if r— irh g^. 
bi tu m e n cr mm mar be 
dnrmg its Cf C A 2 

Elects res-Sinc» hunt 
hor - \ i'dr 

Induction furnace, i'ruxr ILucys and KraxAW Zcraticd. Ger 51C339. 
ilar 10 182& 

Ele erode Kn'hmg furnace. Att -Ges. Eeowv. Bovm A Cie Ger 52IXXS, 
July 12. 123" 

Eot2i7 el'etnt furnace fmtahle far re dnrmg iron ore. B 1LS, TT inrv c. and C 
vov fciy. B— t. 34M17. Dec. 10. 1P3S. Stnirtural aad elec, features. 

E'Cro'ytm fsmer e. D o w Crm rirM Co Bnt- 333X23. Jam 11. 1330 

Beemc tmtetlmg furnace with p^t*cnve gas gTn g. AuciarEncE EtxnailiTiTS- 
Ges. Ger £19^31, Teh 10,1237 

Eectncafy heated apparatus for concentrated sugar juices, cracfcng ©2s or cthei 
P=rpos*s. E. A- Ciaixif- Er-p SJ-iryo, Seph 10. 1«23 \ariOTs ftracturaJ 
leatum are descried cd aa ap? compnsmg a plaraitr of dosedy spaced tubes con- 
-'** *o form a cont i n u ous enadurt three gh which the fend 


nected at then ends by beads ti 

10 be heated is cuunlaied aad windi is electrically heated. 

KeetncaTy heated apparatus f err determmmg the lamtmg creep stress cf materials 
* s Kl £S t l‘ fr =?T rK=rrt h.. :D S- aLnux & 50 bTP, TV Ban aad VC. E. Baeucett 
E tb 25. 1330 Structural features. 


Era. 3 


Electric heanag uni Esiahle for tmmemian a water. t> ■» ». 
and Joseph Ujrtro. C. S 1^37.712. hlsrch Si. Structural lestur 
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Electnc air heater. WxlterV Brown nnd 1 io\d B STONr V S 1.797,519 
March 24 

Signal dfTice for electnc smelting furnaces. Aurr«M\t r lektriiit.Vts Ce^. 
Ger 5.’]^%, July 20. 3P2° Molten metal leaking from a faulty melting pot or the file 
operates an alarm 

Carbon electrodes for electnc furnaces. Ron eft Sucjiy. Karl Stub and Wn.- 
ii rut Moschel (to I G Farbemnd A G' IS 1 .797 .SU5. March 24 See Fr 
t-05,tCt> i C A 24,704 

Electrode of Tery wide section for electnc furnaces. &oc ru ctro-mi TALL.URG tQLE 
OK Sunt Binus 1 r Mat ol>. 10d0 

Electrode for electrolytic apparatus such as cells for decomposing water J xme-. 
N Smith (to V. cstmghou^e Elec. & Mfg Co) US. 1.797,375, March 24 Struc- 
tural features. 

Electrodes for electrolyters. Gforge r J Libert Tr OHi.TSS, Sept 16, 1929 
The electrodes ore coated with a mineral or org colloidal substance, conductive or 
not. which prevents direct contact of the electrolyte with the metal of the electrode, 
whereby the potanration is dmur.ished- 

Soluble anodes for use in electrolysis. Siemens 4. Halses A G (Victor Engel 
liardt. inventin'! Ger 521 oOP, Max 17. 192b. The anodes are made in the form of 
\erj thin long or endless bands wl ich are kept in const motion in the electrolxte 

Electrodes for electnc punficapon of gases. Siemen^-Si. m ckertw ekke A G 
1 r bP 5,777, May 17. 1930 

Electrodes for secondary elements. I G I'arbenind A G (Karl Ackermann, 
inventor) Ger 519.456. Dec. IP, 1929 Addn to 4«1,4‘K (C A 24, 2060). The 
porous metallic material U c ed in the method of Ger 491,49$ i» made of Cu-h'i alloy. 
t , g , an alloy contg Cu 50 and N» SOSc- Cf C A 24, 440*1 

Depoliruation electrodes. Johannes M Schmierer and Diamco A G Ger 
519.14S, Apr. 5, 1930 In the manuf of compressed depolanration electrodes, the 
active mass is mired with erg fibers, t g , ramie, m order to prevent swelling of the 
electrodes when in use 

Device for joining carbon furnace electrodes. Siemens Plantaweree A -G rC* 
KoiiLErATiRiKATE (Josef Soppa. inventor) Ger 520.394. Nov 21. 192S. 

Spark-discharge apparatus for generating a bleaching gas for floor, etc. Fritz 
Stuff. Ger. 521. SoO. Dec. 25. IP.".', Addn to 510.41P (C A 25, 10OS1. 

Electnc apparatus for testing gases. Edvard Sknttek Ger 51C.71P. June 6. 
192$. The app. u suitable for testing ax samples of crucible gas etc., from tubes of 
various pressures. 

Apparatus for purifying gases. Sieuens-Schvckertutrke A -G Tr. 690,117, 
May 2o. 1930. The pipes for the *wtepmg gases for the insulators in elec, gas purifica- 
tion app. are disposed in the hot ga«eotis current passing through the app wherebj 
the sweeping gases are heated. 

Gas purification. Meta leges. A G Tr 096.2Sd. Mav 50, 1930 Preliminarx 
or premature lomration of ga«es to be purified bv elec, means i> suppressed by means 
of a screen disposed transversely in the current of the crude gu'^s, the face of the screen 
being disposed above the source of the gas m the immediate neighborhood of the flame 
The screen may be provided with coalmg means. 

Removing chemically active gases from_©Q containers, in electric apparatus, etc. 
SiEMENS-ScnucKERTW eekk A -G. Ger. 517.S42, Aug. 7, 192$. The app. contains 
chambers with gas-absorbing solvents. 

Electnc smttbes and fuses. J Dawn'. Bnt 339. 7 JS, -.Yon 7, J929 A tube 
filled with Nr, lie or other rare gas, and constituting a glow-discharge tube is arranged 
across the terminals of a switch or fu'e so that the tube glows when the switch i» open 
or when the fuse blows indicating the location of the switch or fu«e m the dark. 

Loading submarine signalling cables. Standard Telephones & Cables, Ltd . 
and J. R. \ exsy. Bnt. 339,P$9, ixPL IS. 1929. Mech features. 

High-power incandescent lamps, tungsten arc lamps, x-ray tubes, rectifiers, etc. 
Patent-Treuuand-Gss. FtR Eleetrische GlChlampe-n (to General Elec. Co., Ltd ). 
Bnt. 339,927, May IS, 1929. Structural features. 

“Getter” for tungsten incandescent lamps. EgyesClt I«6lAmp 4 is VillamoS- 
sAct Ri&xx isvx VksasAg. Bnt. 339.79S, Dec. IS, 1P2S. As a “getter” there is used 
an inorg. water-absorbing substance gaseous at ordmarj room temp, such as SiF*. 
AsF» or a fluoride of P. The getter may be introduced as such or may be formed in 
the bulb, as by decompn ol K. sflicofliionde 
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1030 Bleach out layer** sen*«ti«tl with thioitti derm , ate fixed by destroying the 
censittzer with i>0» and, if necessary, removing the decomjm product from the Jayiir 
Photographic bleach-out prows*. t G. I armi-und AG Tr C95.420, May 10, 
1030 The binding agent for the color* j.n the bleach-out proem* is composed of a 
niut o{ substances w hich dissolve the colors with substance* which do not dissolve 
the colors and which swell in the fixer to I* uvil in each case Cellulose “her* or ester- 
ether* may tie used as the substances capable ol swelling in the fixers other 

aromatic hydrocarbons benzine or ethers^ and ales of high b p or cellulose esters 
such as nitrocellulose as the salients for the colors 

Photographic reproductions. Hi dole 1 isciier Fr C9J.S21, May 111. 1930 In 
the photographic reproduction ol pamphlets, notes, etc , the actinic rij-s are prevented 
Ironi traversing the emulsioned support by coloring the latter itselt or a special layer 
applied thereto with substances which optically are a* dear a* possible but absorh 
the actinic ra) * „ 

Photographic imsges. I G FaiujpmND A -G Tr ffKl.Ml, June 4, 3030 Bi 
cliraEie ac polychrome photographic images arc produced !iy one of the methods used 
in color photography, using esters or salt* of esters of Icuco cotnjxfs of dyes as sub- 
stances sensitit e to light The sensitiveness to light may lie increased by the addn 
of substances such as collodion having an enduing action in light. 

Photographic films, Kalle A Co A G I r fbC,J0O, May 20, 1930 Photo- 
graphic films, etc., particularly cellulose films sensitized l>y diazo eompdi , are pro- 
tected against damp by coating them before use with a layer ol varnish such as nitro- 
or acetyl cellulose varnish 

Photographic films. Wtaomr* Iteto* Tr r o 'i.41 f >, May 13. 1930 Sensitized 
layers on films art protected by a coating composed of a solu . in an appropriate sol- 
vent, of the substance composing the support or of a like substance capable of uniting 
intimately with the support, or such a substance in a liquid state Thus a soln of cellu 
loid in AcOAsn may be used on celluloid films 

Metal cinematograph film I roroio Kad6 Gcr 517 517, Nov 15 1027 The 
film consists of rolled metal, e g , Al, with « coating of cellulose, viscose, etc., which is 
given the sensitized coating in the usual way 

Two-color cinematographic films. J C Thorkton Bnt 339,977, Aug H>. 
1929 In a modification of the process of film manuf described id Bnt. 316,333 (C. A 
24, \tfiS). feed perforations are made in tbe blank film before it u fed to the printing 
machine Various details of manuf are described 

Coloring films. Multicolor Tn-MS tve Brit 339.971, Sept 17, 1939 Sec Fr 
034,354 (C A 24, 5240; 

Sound films I G Farbisivo AG It 095831, May 19, 1930 In making 
sound films w colors, the sound band is first produced in known manner by printing, 
developing and fixing, and afterward the etdored image is produced in known manner 
The sound band is protected against modifications by an impermeable layer 

Patterns for printing paper, etc. Conrad Laxc and Arthur Laws Swiss 
13S,Sw, May 4, 1929 The pattern template is placed on a light sensitive layer which 
is protected from the action of the printed colors, prior to the copying and developed 
Photographic punts in colors Amir* Txist Bnt 340 944, Oct 1. 192S In 
producing pnnts m natural colors with use of 3 sensitive emulsions each dyed With a 
transparent dye, which ate printed from color record negatives, developed, hardened 
and the unhardened gelatin and silver linage removed, auxiliary dyes winch axe easily 
removed after exposure ate added to the quicker printing emulsion layers to equalize 
the times of exposure of the layers 

Apparatus for developing blue prints. Bruno Stanch GmbH Ger 517,606, 
May 2, 1929 
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fimu. <srf « etbeBustry of hydM,e *‘ 1 v R Daueaeu.. / Phys Chm 35, 1061-7 
(1931) ■— Hj drous Al oxide forms the tnhydratc on standing in H-O contg small quan 
titles of Ml, Over drying agents the hydrate particles lose chemically bound H»0 
in proportion to the surface The difference rn H,0 content of ground and unground 
nydrargOlite is due to increase in surface S Lbnhss 
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quim 29, 33— G-l (1031) — Systematic dehydration of 2 lime hydrates of different origins, 
contg a large excess of free moisture, was carried out From the dehydration diagram 
obtained there was no evidence of the presence of hydrates of Ca(OII),. but the mol 
vol salucs of the free IIjO pointed to the existence of a labile Ca(OII)i HiO By the 
usual methods Ca(OII), was obtained in raacrocrystah, but without any hydrates 
Sr(OH), 11,0 and Ba(OlI), IIjO were obtained by allowing their hot, satd solns to 
stand Dehydration diagrams and detn of mol vol of IIjO of crystn showed clearly 
the presence of a little stable Sr(OH)i 811,0 and Ba(OlI), 811,0 and a very stable Sr- 
(OH), 11,0 and Ba(OII)t HjO, showing again the great similarity of Sr and Bacompds 

E M Svmmes 

Hydrates of tbe alkaline earth peroxides II Their constitution C Nogareda 
Anales soc espai 1 fis quim 29, 131-45(1931) — 1 he d and mol vol of highly purified 
CaOi, SrOj and BaO> octahydratcs were detd From previous work (C A 24, 3721) 
on d and mol vol of hydroxides of these metals the av mol vol for 8H|Q could be 
ealed , and by deducting this \alue from the \alues for the above peroxide hydrates 
the mol vol of the peroxides w as obtained approx The values found were CaO, 811,0 
d 1 700, AI. 127, CaO, AI. 21 2, SrO, 811,0 d 1 951, At. 135 1. SrO, Jlf, 28 3, BaOi - 
8H|0 d 2 291, Aim 130 8, BaO> Aim 300 Comparison with the corresponding mol 
xol of the monoxides gives for the second O ntom a vol about 0 25 normal, » e , 2 9 
to 3 0 (Blitz, C A 25, 028) All peroxide compds show clearly the Uescnfcld reaction 
Extn tests w ith Et,0 by the Willstattcr method to detect lliOi w ere neg The isotherm 
of breakdown of the hydrate can be followed up to a loss of 7 5 HjO, and then decompn 
starts From the course of the dehydration curve no conclusions can be drawn as to 
the existence of other hydrates All properties of the hydrates tested point to the 

structure X^V 8H»0 In the breakdown of the hydrates the 0 5 HiO remaining is 

driven off only above 200° this can be explained by the assumption of a partial hy- 
drolysis of the peroxide hj drate with formation of a hydroxide The ratio XO, X(01I)j 
in the dehydrated product was about 5 1 These hydroxides may act to stabilize the 
peroxides and explain the existence of CaO, obtained otherwise only under high pres- 
sure E M Svmmes 

lodates of titanium. 1 ’riyada It Ra\ and Harioola Saha Proc 15th Indian 
Sci. Congr 1928, IG9-70 — By the action of HIO, dissolved m llNOt (1 3 by vol ) upon 
freshly prepd titanic acid dissolved in the same solvent, a basic lodate of Ti has been 
obtained The individuality of the substance in question has been established by the 
fact that the same product was obtained from the liquid phase of varying concn It 
is preferable to regard the compd as a complex tctrahydroxydnodatotitamc acid for 
several reasons It is converted by heating to 100° to the proper basic Ti lodate Salts 
of complex hydroxyiodatotitamc acid have also been prepared E J C 

A contribution to the study of the formation of salts with glycine J V DudskI 
and A Rahas Spisy eyddrane prirodmedeckou Fakultou Alasarykovy Unit' 
No 123, 3-18(19'>0), cf C A. 24. 4722 —Glycine (I) 7 5 g in 100 cc H,0 was 
treated with 4 07 g ZnO at 20-40 , filtered and crystd , it yielded 28 g (NH,CH r 
CO»),Zn + H»0 (II) II is a white, cryst nonhygroscopic substance, sol in H,0 
1.10, turns yellow at 240-200°, decomposes at 310°, hydrolyres at 05-70® m 11,0 
with the formation of Zn(OH), II was also prepd by treating I with ZnCO, or Zn- 
(OH),; II could not be prepd by treating NH,CIt,CO,Ag with ZnCl, The mother 
liquor from II was further evapd at 50°, yielding 2 9 g of a svhite cryst mass (NH,CH«- 
COO),Zn 3 glycine -f- H,0 (III) III melts with decompn at 245°, is sol in H,0 1.6 
and nonhygToscopic. the solns are neutral Aq solns of III crystallize, forming 
first I and then III in the last fractions III was also prepd by treating 4 07 g ZnO 
in 100 cc H«0 with glycine (15 g ) and evapg until crystals began to appear ZnCi, - 
3 glycine (IV) was prepd by dissolving 3 g glycine in 20 cc H,0, adding 2 73 g anhyd 
ZnCl, m 5 cc. H,0 and permitting free crystn to occur for 10 days. The yield was 1 9 g , 
m (with decompn ) 228°, hygroscopic, acid to litmus and having a bitter taste ZnCl, - 

2 glycine -f 2H,0 was prepd by treating 6 81 g anhyd ZnCl, in 3 cc. H,0 with 7.5 g 
glycine in 18 cc hot H,0 The filtered soln immediately gave glassy crystals m 100° 
and decompg at 230° ZnBr, 2 glyane + 2H,0 was prepd by mixing 2 25 g ZnBr, 
and 2 25 g glycine in 7 cc. 11,0 After standing, crystals (transparent) appeared, they 
m 93°. ZnSO. glycine + 511,0 (116 g) was prepd from 11 5 g. ZaS0»7H,O and 

3 E glycine in 10 cc. H,0 by allowing cry stn to proceed for 14 days The white trans- 
parent crystals lose 4 H,0 at 50-60° and leave ZnSO, glycine after drying at 80-125°. 
The crystals are stable m air, nonhygroscopic (m 82°) and decompose at 320°. (NH r 
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and NH S cd the transition of the red sJEde to the preen i.iouc uspr- x ✓ 
un-g l.rcm L>r- J 1M, J7 «■ cf C.l IS, S'*' — The e'Vct < I NIUf\ 

MI.OH and iMIAs on the ua-«f vernation cf the ml to tlic preen MrS wax iMl 
1 \ o fixer* itKinJ mtf f‘ , years The pre'crce of a x'igbt ncr« cf XK.OH, up to 1 
m 1 per atom of Mn greatly deerravi the time rrq iiml for tl c mtul appeararcc 
of the preen form \ larger ratio cf Mf.OH has the oppoMte effect Chv’gi-g the 
ratio of MUb or cf (Ml,' S i-‘cd for rptn docs not a |T cct the initial appearance cf 
the preen \n «ct« of M!«01I al-o d-« net mcrcixe the total rate cf transform* 
tioa Independent]* cf the preen trar'ition and *im»ltaneenivh with it. l>tit xoeiewbtt 
faster, occurs a trar'iuon to the orange sulfide This nod in cation, file the red i' 
amorphous while the preen is eryn The prevree of Mf.OH also hastens the red to 
orange change The interpretation of these results «*io«s that the initial reaction in 
the pptn reaction vieHs the ccnp’ex Mn(01I)H? fron which the <tal’c gnvn Mn*» 
is formed In the pre'enee cf a large excess of NH,QH, the equil . \tti{OIUj + 2 
VH.HS := MnfHS't + JNH.OH. is «hi‘ted to the left Green MnS is formed 
from MnfllS'i only hv e\ elution cf It. c . which accounts for the *low transformation 

H I* JoiPvsrosi 

Lead oxides and the t redueib.1 tj wyth carbon. V V* Rirr J Puss f'U 
t*f"i 5-r 62, U 10-42 (lti30l —The exi-tencc cf 2 classes cf lead oxides is established 
To the hm da's bclorg oxides form -g a «enes cf solid vlnx. o. from PI O to PbOi *r 
(content cf active O from 0 to 1 47^) The color cf these oxides vanes from light 
to duV. brown To the •cored clxss btl-rg lead oxides learning a series cl solid x©lns 
B from rbd n to PI O n (active O cortf nt from 2 2 to 6 24 VJ'. ard solid solnx. i, 
from PbO to 1 bOj n (active O eortent from 0 to 0 1*7) Between the $ and t senes 
there u an interval frvin Pba i, to I'bO, u The color of the oxides vanes from dork 
brown m PbOi w to ml m PbOi n and iTom light brown m 1'bOi n b \ cUow n FbO 
The character cf the bond of active O m all th-sc oxides is of t w e zeolite tvpe Reduc- 
tion with solid C is high]* cxu'iertnic in the case of oxides nch in active O Rcduc 
tion tabes place in 2 'tagrs of which the first probably corresponds to formation of a 
suboxide and the ether to tx replete reduction Oxides nch in active O certain some 
11 O m tlie form of solid solns. The change of red lead oxide to x eCow is not accom 
pained on the heating cun ( ljr onv thermal effect S L hLvoORSsx 

Action of aqueous sodium polysulfide solutions on metallic copper K- rr«ciini ck 
fcNO E Elsex Z Eftilroehem 34, fi42-5(li>2S) — The times taken by sulfide solns 
xAvaviSJtisto5\r3iv.V3tcirciC.xi-SiV3yiTsomaeXaSiicCmtft avtandard color were measure* 
U ith solns contg virtually h>a Pi the velocity of thickening of the l3yer is proportional 
to the polysulfide content cf the soln and inversely proportional to the thickness cf the 
layer An analogous result is obtained with S vapor The method of observation 
previously u'td (rischbeck, C A 20, 3152) cannot be applied to the interaction cf S 
and Cu Some cl sen aliens are made on sulfide solns ; the pentasulfide ion is probable 
more highly colored than the trtrasulfide ion B C. A 

The action of hxditgen sulfide on potassium chromate solution. H 11 in \m 
carry a-np Chauan L. Sovt Prtr iS'Jt Indusn Sn Coigr 1923, 167— In dd solas, 
i- WVc KiCrO.) the color changes from yellow to green with evolution of heat The 
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Cr is recovered quantitatively as hydroxide and the K is obtained as IT, Si and KVS1O1 

EJC 

The interaction of sulfur dioxide and ammonia. G Ssmuamurti and \I N L 
NARASiMifACt Prae 15th Indian Set Congr 1928,109 — Dry SOj and dry Nil, interact 
to form 2 isomers of the constitutions H,NS( OJONII, and H,KS( 0)iNH, No dc 
tails arc given L J C 

Reactions involving hydrogen peroxide, iodine and mdafe ion. Ill The reduction 
of iodate ion by hydrogen peroxide Herman A Liebiiafsky J Am Chem Soc 53, 
890-911(1911) cf C A 25, 1430 — The rate of reduction of lodate ion hy H,0» is 
expressed within *5% by -d(IO,)/df - 2fl X 10~ 4 |H,0,)II0,-J + 129 X 10‘ 4 
[Il^llIOi - The first step in the reduction of lodate may occur in the follow 
ing ways 10,- + H|Oj — »- IO," + 11,0 + O, 10, - + 11,0, + H ♦ — » HIO, + 
11,0 + O, followed by II* + 10," — >- IlIO,, HIO, + H + + 1“ — > 2H10 
2HIO + 211,0, — *■ 21" + 211* + 211,0 4- O, HIO + I" + II* — ► 110 + 1, 
At the beginning of every espt there is an interval of time during which the rate of for- 
mation of I, differs from that required by the equation dl,/d( = Ai(HiO,||IO “ ) + 
A,(H*J(!fiOiJ(rOi'| This time interval is necessary to establish the concns of inter 
mediate products required for the reduction of the lodate ion Dos Broi.se 

The influence of coBrdinately bound groups on the properties of the centra) iron 
atom m iron cyanide compounds » >«kar Bai djscii Btorhrm / 232, 3, 1 )f 1*)H) — 
Reagents are described for the identification of complex Te ions Benzidine and guaiac 
joins are oxidized by fern as well as autoxidized ferro-aquo salts, but 5 aminouracil 
reacts only with the latter at pn 3 8-8 0 Other compds of the same type as 5 atmno- 
uraal give the same reaction and serve as very sensitive reagents for the ferro-aquo 
salts Trotn fermentation isobutyl ale a N contg substance was obtained which also 
reacts with freshly prepd ferro-aquo salt solns Feme ions can be demonstrated m 
the presence of complex ferric ions by means of thioglj colic acid, while mtrosopbenot 
distinguishes ferrous ions For the identification of ferro-aquo ions the reaction with 
dithiooxamicle has been employed Tbe ferro-aquo salt sola is oxidized by 0 01 ,V 
HiOi directly only in an acid medium Tbe ability of a senes of substances to reduce 
fern aquo salt solns and to inhibit the reaction with dithiooxamide is recorded in a 
table S Morgllis 

, Tbe influence of pn upon the formation and decomposition of the chloro derivatives 
of ammonia. Robert M Chapin J Am Chem Soc 53,912-20(1931), cf C /I 23, 
415$ — This paper is a study of factors influencing the kind and amt of products oh 
tamed by the chlorination of NH, tons Cl, attacks Nib ion only after conversion 
into HC10 II ion induces the formation of Nil, ion from NH,CI and NHCfi, par- 
ticularly below a characteristic Pn. the HCIO resulting (NH,C1 + H + + IUO • — ► 
NH,* + HCIO) reacts to produce a more highly chlorinated denv OH ion induces 
the formation of Cl ion from NCi, cr NIICI,. particularly aboie a characteristic pa. 
with N» and CIO ion as the principal assoed products With increasing ddn N,0, 
NO, ion and NO, ion also appear C is unable to confirm the statement that some O, 
is formed by the passage of Cl, into NH, water Cf Chem AVar 5, 24 G (18G2) 

W C Ternelius 

The system water-potassium nitrate-calcium nitrate at 25®. Mohammad A 
Hamid and Ram Das Proc 15th Indian Set Cottgr 1928, 169 —On account of the 
relatively great electroaffinity of the NO, ion, the formation of double nitrates is found 
to occur only when one of the metals has a xalency greater than two or when one metal 
is of high at wt and \ol The unexpected formation of a double nitrate of K and Ba, 
KiBa(NOj), (Wallbridge, Ant Chem J 32, 251(1904)) led _ to a consideration of the 
possibility of the existence of similar double nitrates of K with other alk earth metals 
In the case of Ca no evidence of double-nitrate formation has been found from an in- 
vestigation of the system HjO-KNOrCa(NOj), at 25° A no of hydrates of Ca(N0,), 
have been reported in the literature H and D *s observations that the only stable hy- 
drate at 25® is the tetrahydrate, Ca{NO»), 4H,0 agree with those of Basset and Taylor 
(C A. 6, 2044). E J. C 

Pneumatolytic synthesis of silicates I. C. J van Nieoxyevhurg and II B 
Bluiiendal. Rec trav chxm 50, 129-38(1931) —On the basis of previous expts 
(C. A 24, 5553) on tbe volatilization of SiO, by steam above its ent temp , silicates 
have been synthesized by placing the metal oxide and SiO, in sep crucibles and beating 
them in an autoclave with steam at temps of about 365® and pressures of 200 to 2o0 
atm In this way & w ollastonite, Sr metasihcate, alamosite, lllemite, tephrosite, 
antjgonte and diopside have been prepd Such syntheses may be very significant from 
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a f~i.-p.ji fvn % J f rvr Femshadc car, m peneral, be csrf farttaJ t ^S.CV 

The eomjoshaa cf tie cyanide complex radical of crisis. H- C* dmium cyan, it 
complex radical. Rbsvrr Mjaxkl Su2 (V-*. S.V iif«« t, W-l.TOli, e C ■«. 
24 , ^>"v — The compn. of the cadm.um craaiJe complex iti w r n> NaXy Cd,CN >i 
»! an omc-s The nt» cJ comb^ed cvanide t-> Cd m the cresses "gettA wr 
the titrati "a ant xl prmtslr dfoiVJ >C. A C4, o *-iIns. of CJi.CN )v CcSCV 
and CdCU m NiCN Elcctn-metne oe a s u rcaemts of the cec-CU- of Cd** iticic^nM 
the iVn esoef-^-n F - L Bs0 ^7 

Lanthanum a.txb oxalates. I M KctTv^rr *so Rent njrcnsT J An, 
dm, Xv 53, 12K2-Cvl93D -WAS t* »«=*d In be ra «p£L wi l^iCAV 
UtiCrO.jH.O at approx 0 012 A (XH.SC.CW 0 01 .V K.C.O, or 0.02 A Na,GCV 
W lli 0 125 \ K-C-O. ct 0225 .V \a_C-G. the compd. La, ' C,<.VV2A.%e,U. rll-O f.wnx. 
IXx.bl* cvmpd* d' cot t xz3 trth HeCtCW J. E. Sscrss* 

I--— acd iciJm cf ^tiinrsfrat p-,- — i as and f ttf baser. A. A- Gxivtcto 
O.P f V 1 \ r Mto\ Z c«--*f c^r~T. Cirn. 10 J. 1<C-C3 *l«133l— The »as:a« 
and amides of Pt m «ola hi it «nt acidic mad haras properties. re*p-. WCf to 
the reach -a. [R Rt 5= IR-rt -Nil,)* + 11*. The extent o! this trac- 

tion fit several Complexes wu drtd br ed"ri=s*tr*c measurement of the f -1 of th«r 
d3 solus. Of the 5 amide* studied the strorent lose w- as ItapCCViMIiCUtl f.x 
*hKh the f-v « 10* for 0 C*.» ri-irr vdi., at 22 *. a ralae approx. ecpril to that « M 
Nil*. Atthewmecoacn aadtet-p t*-e p* rabies of the otif amide* wrr- [l'l(Nll,V 

N1U31CU 9 \ [rt\NU,S'ni*Nv.\Clia. 9 5 l«nNll,aSOani. 9 S and its t*.v 
met, IcaNCVONUtQrtl 9$. fra - (CHiXH.S j The value of the «p«t. K - 
1 OH ~] ’ C u cede sl-pktlr affected by the cvacs but ncrrwi reatlr with temp The 
aad iracti-n of the complex ammme* d ecrease s as foil *ws: bexammme > pecum-nme 
> tetrammme > d-immme The raise of A — 111*]’ ’C for the brxammme is of the 
same order as that of bone and The fcydrwvammmes of pt harr amph irtic rtrRrr- 
ties due to the dearare of H* from the Nil*, aad to attaehme-t of H* br the OH 
troop From a «oni2ar node of Rh complexes it t* condud-J that the d.ssocn of com- 
plex becad 11,0 is 10* tmes that of complex boe-d MU The data are a aerr r mrat 
with the theories ol K.ossel aad of F-rcmted oa mod forma ti.-o. 11. F Jpevstons 

Compounds cd hexamethrleaetetramme snth crrtam sift* of sZrrx aad other metals 
aad the mSceatr of aaiomc rohmir oa the capacity far asseoxhoa by the central posi- 
tree atom, mtm R- Rl\ avo Jvott».ic?x D Gt-rta. r~>c Z.*i4 l«£n% Scv O^t* 
192S, lflA— It has been e*taM.ihed br Ephraim <C A 1*. 2?.’ v> . 15, 225p) that the ca- 
paary of a cation to asme. with neutral mils, merrase*: with the anionic roL To tr*t 
further the rafid.tr of this ccndasioa R. aad G prrpd. a sa of wrll-CTystd. cnapds. 
of 1C11,\N« {D with ran oiis Ax safts such as AjCN. AfCSG. AjCM?, AfOG* Apr 
CrCW AkiCTiOi. At*SCW ApiScCW At n-CTbdite aad Aj tunp^tx'e. From a study 
of the nature aad cccnpa of these eccapds. as wefl as of vat other Ap salts of I pre- 
noaslr described tvr othrrv it was cwdad-id that rphratm’s cm mf matin hcJds pood 
also a the case of compds. of L The aacuaalns result a the case of AjF as attributed 
to the formation of a complex amm cf -Ap aad F due to polroenratim. With a com- 
mon aaioa the capactr of the cation f.r assoca. has also been stadied la the case of 
eettaa new It prrpd. nepia cf 1 wnh craaid= o' Cu. Cd »ad As The compa ol 
these last eompls. can also be explained a the hpit of Ephraim s cco elusion. The 
failure of Ap teHuratr. phosphate, tvntr, *,aiate. aiscmte aad arsenate to assoc, with 
moj*. of 1 can also be acnxmted foe oa similar prreads. AH the ev g a pds. of 1 described 
m this paper were obtained by a ortho! based cn the pnnaple of substitution from 
an ammonia csl sola, cif the salts. K. J. C. 


The krdrriysis of ZaSQ, solutions, sofahtbtr pmiart <£ hr dm us 2nD and com 
position of the latter pmpitated from ZaSCl, soJutnss (RoLriffT KAwmxl Z. Com- 
^hrpcsuln-es of Xa (dnettic. Rjirtxrl 2. Fe oxide# aad their reduabdirr with 
H and C (Rons) 2. Aromatic Sa compounds with halopeu ia the CJl< nadras (Koch- 
CSHSOT. Nssicsravbv) 10. 


Sottk. G rammer- Perthlonc And. Columbus. Ohio G- Frederick Smith 
Chemvad Co. 61 pp Renewed m J Cie-a Zd«mh.’« S, 1012(1931) 

'|*®» Exrvo Altai rn end Erdtlkaliea m anscewPhlten Kapteln. Dresden 
T. bietnicT-ff About 200 pp About M. 14 . bound, atoat M. 1S.» 

Text-Boot of Innrpame Chemisttp. Edited be J Nnrros Ftrexa. YoLln.Pxrt 
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I. The Alkaline Earth Metals. By May Svmu Hukr 315pp Jfl 60 (Published in 
1025) Vol. VI, Part I. Nitrogen. Ily PoMimn It R TmnitAVX anp llimnimT 
Lamihh'km; 212 pp $10 (Tuhli.hcd in 102S ) 1‘hilddclph'u J B I.ippincott 
C° 
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Recommended specification* for analytical reagent chemicals. \V. I> Coixiss. 
Gri?(.orv P IIaxtrr It V I'ark, J \ 1 rkkmsv, J<w ni liostv, G C SritvCRit Awn 
Howard WtCin rs Ind l'."C Ckem. Anal IA 3,221-1(10,11) — Specifications for 
ftngritts 1° be uwl in careful aniUticil work are glim for 00% HCIO, CilCW 2V,lt|0 
CrOi, I’ll (NO,),, MgO, HgCli Hr, Cl, Na.NOl c(CN), and Ul\(NO,), Corrections 
arc gli en (or published specific Hhsis lor the correct inn to he applied in the gravimetric 
detn of .SO,— (or H.PO,. (NlM.llPO,. ItaCO,. MgC!», K,Tc(CN),. K,Tc(CNk KH, 
TO,, KaltCO), Nn.HJ'O, and Nn,SO, W 1' I! 

A simple method (or determining the concentration of definlto colloidal solutions. 
Orro I'insti'im and Urrmsnn Rokciiirt /. a ti >/ Chrm R3, UU-10(U>31), cf 
C /( 24, 12d7 — To it sofn cinitg ref add portions of liquid until the T>nditl or Huorcs 
cent effect dlsopjHars With the aid of st.nul.ird curves it is then fKivslhle to cst the 
concn of the soi 1 apt I results an shown with mists of cholesterol anil water and 
«l<« rosin and water W T. 11. 

Applications of reric sulfate in volumetric analysis. IX. Standardisation of thiosul- 
fate solutions. Determination of thiosulfate. N llownu. Turman ami John H 
Wauacr. Jh J Am them See 53, 12^1 -8(1031} , cf C A 24, 3720 —No, SO, 
solna cun he titrated iodotnctrtcnUv with standard Cc(SO,), soln , the starch iodide 
end point Rives l>cttcr results than the potentlomctric method Air must he excluded 

and If Yc**+ Is present, it must he rendered Inactive hy adding l’O, The Initial 

vol should l>c 10 times that of the 0 1 N thiosulfate used and l> 15 g of KI should he 
used for each 125 cc. of the inlti il soln \V. T. It 

Stsblllring hrdriodlc acid. Hkm.rv lUncnaiet. Chrmisl-Analysl 20, No .1. 15 
(10,11) — The nddn of I r of ml P to J I of HI soln will stop the (ihenitlon of I lhltcr 
just before using \V. T H. 

The use of polarographic methods in arplied chemistry. J. IIiurovsky. Chm 
I a sty 24, 110-2$, 4l7»h(ltkUl), cf C A 24, 4200 — A risumf of the application of 
polarngmphlc methods Is given Trank Marrsii 

Some application of Wood’s llRht. 1. Couiunti r .tun fats. 24, 8*MVK 10,11) -- 
The thiorescMice of various compds when exatnd hy ultra-violet light was examd 
with the follow mg results' J>nn varies from dirk to luminous over a P n range of 2 5 
4 5 l.rythrosm varies from dirk to lnmtnous over a pa range of 4-1 f* Huartsfftii 
varies from dark to luminous o\cr a range of 4-1 5 (hi mi in* shows strong fluorescence 
at Pu 5. decreasing d> reply at first and then more slowly, becoming d rek at pa 0 Am- 
dt ne show s a sharp cli mge from green to \ lolet at Pi, 5 With umbtlhffrone fluorescence 
appears sharply at fu I' 5 With ft-inrth)litm K <ihf front fluorescence appears *hnrpl\ 
at Pa 7. W itl) ft-naphthfl! fluorescence appears sharply at pn ft 5 None of these 
compds. is suitable for pa detns , but the list 1 can he used as acldl metric indicators 
Particularly with umhellifcrone and fl-nieth>lnmbeUifcrone, good results were obtained 
with strong acids and liases at dilns up to IHH.11 A* and with AcOII and Nil, at ddn* 
up to 0 01 A',' aho with carbonates by working at boiling temp , or preferably hy add 
ing excess acid, boiling to expel COi and titrating hack with alktui Acridine gists 
good results, hut Its use is advantageous only for Nil, for which it can he n«cd at ditns. 
up to 0002 A’, at higher dilns, it is less sensitive than umbel 11 ferone. (t-Kaphlhol is 
of some interest, but its end point lies in the alk. range, and the use of umbclllferotic 
it preferable, l>eln of the aridity of wine by titration In ultra-violet light In the 
presence of utnbclllfetone Is not satisfactory because of the strong absorption of ultra- 
violet mi's hv the wine; it can be carried out by microdetn (diln of 1 cc. of wine to 
250 cc. and titration with 0001 N alkali), but the results arc considerably lower than 
by titration in the presence ol phenolphlhaleln because the end point of the litter is 
at n considerably higher p n (0-10 as compared with It 5 for umbeftiferone). 1 he method 
pave excellent result* for the direct tltmtlon ol highly colored d> e-house effluent with 
0 l or 0 01 A' alkali A no of qual tests based on the formation of a fluorescent compd 
have Ken developed (1) Dtlfthen of miUe add- add I cc of 0.1% soln. of resorcinol 
to a few cc of spin or a few particles of powder to be tested, reap, to drj ness on a w ater 
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lccol31 H, SO< (3 roN H.SO, + I roj. water), heat 5 min. on tie 
itb dil with JO ce water and nmtraJiie exactly with N»OU; v mahc a ad u 


[ a beautiful blue fluorescence in ultra-violet light, the test w sensiure 
mg The reaction is not absolutely sp , aj it ts given by all ff-ketomc adds; but 
\ \ t ait 1 rare occurrence and then other characteristics are quite different. (*•/ 

i , ' citric acid boil a lew cc ol the »oln with dd KMnO. to a bgbt yellow 
' a M 1 cc if 0 1% resorcinol and proceed a* for malic and The reaction U *p 

1. tm t< » 1 mg The color ol the CuoTesctnce is different from that produced by 

rr c acid and is readily distinguished therefrom, especially d a comparative test is 
mid ’I Dctccti in of rttorcinol add 1 cc. of coned IfjSOi to a small amt of the 
on, It- followed Jiv 1 cc ol acetoacelic ester Sufficient heat is developed by the reac- 
tion Observe directly resorcinol gives a beautiful violet fluorescence, which u in- 
ti n e even with 0 03 mg resoranot The reaction Is sp, $ napbthol being the only 
othir T Si >1 giving a similar reaction, but the coloration is quite different and ts pre>- 
1 jo d > * the add-i of H,Sn, alone (4) Detection f] fS-napkthol dissolve n lew mg 
' the lami le in ci ned lf»SO, and heat 2 nun on the water bath ; in ultra-violet light 
tl *i Ixautilul violet blue fluorescence t! ff-naphthol is present. The reaction « 
‘P an 1 i« particularly useful for distinguishing between a- and fi napbthol (5) Dt- 
t r ! i ’ci not in Crump’s reaction (treatment with CHCli and potash) after diln. 
th re is produced a beautiful green fluorescence, which is much stronger in ultra violet 
light than in ordinary light and wbicb readily makes possible detection of a fraction 
of a mg of ofcinol A Pamxeac-CootV*e 

Dipheoylamine as an inside indicator for the determination of iron- Carroll B 
Co ex ChtnuUAnalysl 20, No 3. 14 (1031) — Further commendation of this wen- 
known method Even with KMnO, titrations the addn of 4 drops of the indicator 
solo has been found advantageous W T, H 

Solutions for colorimetric standards. IV. Some factors affecting the color of 
indicator solution*. 'I C Mellon avt» G W’ Fcurxi J Pkyi Ckem 35, 1025-43 
(1931) cf C A 24, 2362 —Because ot trouble in drtg p a values with indicators from 
different sources the present wotk was undertaken to secure information on the effects of 
(I) the purity of the indicator, (2) the method of prepg stock solns of Indicators and 
(3) aging, particularly with respect to the effect of light upon the color Thirteen 
indicators were studied methyl orange, tropedin OO. bromopbenol blue, bromocresol 
purple bromothymol blue, phenol red, bromocresol green, methyl red, cresol red, thy- 
mol blue, chloropheaol red, bromopbeool red and cresol phthalem. As a result of a 
systematic spectrophotomrtnc study, it is dear that the source of the cempd*., the 
way in which the solns are prepd and the effect of ultra violet rays are not without 
influence on the color of the solns On account of the deeoloming effect of ultra-violet 
radiation on buffered solns contg indicators, the solas, to be used os standards should 
be protected from strong sources of photochemical)/ active radiant energy A uni- 
form method should be followed in making up the color standard solns Definite specifi- 
cations should be established for indicators to be used as color standards W. T. H 
The reduction of phosphomolybdie acid by monomethyl-p-aminophenol and ita use 
in the quantitative determination of phosphorus. S L. LtiBorr J Lab Clin iled 
16, 495-9(1931) — Monomethyl p-aminophenol is * satisfactory reducing agent for 
pho»phomotybdic aad in the detn of F The reagent is stable in the presence of Naj- 
SOj and the color produced is stable within a wide range of acidity E. R. Mad 
Oxygen in aluminum and a method for its determination. Tacayaso Hah ad a 
Annrersarj Vol Dedicated to Alatumi Chiiiski[( 19 JO, 237-43 — Less than about 
0 3fi% of O is present in solid Join vn A1 metal. If more O is present in a sample, it 
exists as A1 ,Oj at the boundary lines of the A1 crystals. The method described depends 
upon heating Al shavmgs gradually to 750* in a strong stream of Cl,, which has been 
purified by passing the gas ant hut. C, it was proved that the CO formed bad no effect 
upon the analysis After 15 rain, at 750* aS of the Al should be removed as volatile 
AlClt The residue in the boat was washed with very dil HCI and analyzed for Al ,0, 
after removing Fe and SiO, W. T. K 

A qualitative color reaction for magnesium. J V. Dcnart ant, Asn OzXt 
Ckem Lilly 24, 492-3(1930) — e.p-Dibydroxybeozenearfv^-nitrobeniene gives a blue 
coloration with salts of Mg in an alk medium. The color is not a cotapd. of Mg or a 
Jake, but an adsorption of the dye upon the Mg(QH) v The color is not sp : Ni salts 
5 tV '^. ! V td 'v :!Uc:J color, while Co salts give a different shade of the same color The 
dye \05 g ) is dissolved m 100 ce. of a 1% alk soln , the dye is very fasol m neutral 
^fpp ft the dye sola, is added to an unknown Mg sola, aad 2 N NaOH is 
added. The alk dye sola w violet, upon adsorption by the Mg (OH), a distinct bine color 
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appears It will tlrtfd 0000002 m r Mg Tbiarole yellow A in a 0 1)1% *oh> It pale 
orange, upon Adsorption by Mg(01I)i it liecomes rov ntul will detect 0 0002 mg Mg 
per cc loluyl orange R (S), lienropurpurln 4!l(Gr-I0. nro blue Jty nnd diunlne 
pure Iilue VV (C) give only vague color changes I hank Mauiaii 

A method tor the determination of thorium, uranium ami potnxslum in apecimena 
of *tonr» and mineral* IIoniikii bn^nrN Si);h Akwl thsi }J tm Abf U/j, UP, 
181-01(1010) — A modified C 1 It Wdsnn tilted electro* enpe with ioui/atinu chitnher 
attached was designed to use in detg the U, III and K cemtmt* ■>( atones nnd mmrrals 
without even breaking the spretmrni A careful study of the thickness correction was 
made by the use of artificid stones made of piastre of Pans with active substances 
mixed in To det U, Til and K it is necessary to make 3 mi isiirnni nts of liie ionising 
power, otic without nbsotl^r. one with gliss <;r gypsum alisurlur (dilTercnti d absorp 
tion of U nnd Th series radi itlons) , ami one witli A1 foil (nr K drtn An Indication 
of the accuracy of tlie method is the uniform decreasing activity Willi increasing basicity 
of the rocks The method Is probably accurate within U)% for U nnd III hut not so 
good for K Odin |* Rirr ti*A»» 

A sensitive test for molybdenum Josi k V Iasiuivna them I nfy 24, 105-0 
(1010) — The test for Mo with R I t xnnlhatr can be m u|i more s< nsitivr by using ft 
derlv of a higher afe the cetyl ale dcriv is the most sensitive 1 hi sold Is pnpd 
by mixing ft tutd soln ofcrtylnlc In CS with powd Rnllorusitd nlc nolii of ROH 

1 lie unknown ueutrnl sotn is treated with u few drops of n tyl x intlmti and in ule nchl 

with 1 0 N 1101 1 he presence of mnlyUhc acid gives a d ok violet color to « xtreme 

dilns the color adheres to the suspension of crtyl ale I he limit of detection is 0 0005 
mg Mo per cc and the limit of difrj I .1,000,000 Mo may be dctect<d in « drop of 
unknown liquid filter piper Is Impregn itcrl with cetyl x.authatc, dried, tri ited with 
a drop of unknown »oln and exposed t<> IIC1 fumes The limit of ditictlon Is 0 0001 
mg Mo per 005 cc The filter piper must lie freshly prepd , ns It keeps only about 
21 lirs The effect of Innrg salts upon tlie reaction is Insignificant W gives no color 
reaction with xantJistex, so Mo may l>e drtreted In the presence of \V fkdnt «/th 
a high W content must lie made strongly acid to Insure n complete sotn of Mo and W 
0 01 mg Mo In the presence of 0 5 g W contained In 5 cc water wns detected tiy the 
reagent Tlie limit of thin which stllf gave a cofor was 000002 mg MojxrOOOcc 
soln I hank MArtitsit 

Lesdjn b»*Je bismuth nitrate. N bcitoom. i'harm WrekbUid 0S r 277 IKHMI) - 
The lliSO, test for l’l> In tussle III nitrate Is capable of detretlng 0 1% A \V Dox 

Method for the determination of silver. It ,Sti vhns Oinns Chnmu Analyst 20, 
No 0, 10-1(10 11) — rbrectimis arc given fur d<tg Ag ns AgCI 'flic manlpuf itioii 
h somewhat different from that oribnarily recommended W. 1* II. 

Modified gravimetric determination of manganese. riirnrRicK O OimttiTii 
Chemul Avnlytt 20, No 0, 11(1011) — MnO(()lI) t can be pptd In the presence of II, SC), 
by adding K»SiOi Upon Ignition Mn,0, Is formed W, T. If 

Determination ot zinc with pyrltllno and ammonium thiocyanate. C 7 fanki ttt 
Mii.ihr CViemuf-Ana/yif 20, No 0, 8-0(1011) — l'or the nnalysis of a 7 u salt, take 
an aliquot contg about 0 0 g Zn, dil to 500 cc nnd add a solu of 1 g NfbCNS and 

2 g pyridine In a little water. I'lfter, wnsh first with n soln contg 3g NlbCNSnnd 

5 cc pyridine per I , next with a mlxt of 1.1 cc 05% nlc , 85 cc water, 1 5 cc Pyridine 
and 0 1 g NIbCN.S, then with 10 re of a!e mixed with I cc of pyridine nnd finiJJv 
with 15 cc of ether contg 2 drops of pyruhne Dry to const wt (10 min ) nt 1.5-70*, 
The ppt contains 10 25% Zn W. T. I! 

Coforfmetrfc determination of minute amounts of cuami'cim. f.Awnrunt T. Pair- 
ham, ano I.hon Pbooan, 3 Am Chrm Sec 53, 1321-3(1011) —1 he method, appli- 
cable to the detn. of traces of Cd In org material, depends upon pptn by means of 
HjS In the presence of 0 5 me Cu nnd 2 g of Na citrate in a soln which has l>e< n made 
p , , •• 3. 1 he ppt of CuS and CdS is dissolved in nqiift regi i, the soln evnpd to dry- 
ness and again treated with If|S under tlie same conditions os l Wore imd finally it tided 
pptn Is effected at Pn •- 2 without any oddn of citrate This I ist ppt Is dissolved, 
the aehl removed from the soln by cvnpn and the residue dissolved In a definite vol 
of water. Allrpiots arc then dild , treated with RUN sofn and some II*S water. 1 he 
color of the ppt Is then compared with that of similarly-treated stand ird solus under 
a flood of ultra- violet light. The color derpens on standing W, T. If 

Colorimetric determination of tungsten. G IfnvNii /.. nnenv. Chem 44,217-8 
(1011)— In the absence of NO,', Tl* + * t . Cb, CrO,— . ReO." nnd Mo0 4 ~, 

small quantities of W con he detd satisfactorily by the reaction with hyJroquinant 
in the presence of coned, lfiS0« If Mo Is present, the test falls because of its color 
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reaction with the reagent In nich cases Rhodamine Bui more satisfactory reagent. 
To he sure it also reacts with Mo salts but it requires 10-20litnM as much Mo a* at 


„ K ,, e the test so that it can be used when the quantity of Mo Is smaller than that 
of \\ < Ithirwisc it is necessary to det the Mo by a different method and apply a suit- 
able correction Direct ions arc given in detail for carrying out these tests, which fare 

alreatl> been described by others _ T. **• 

Estimation of copper in cyanide solutions. E II Suitti Chemist- Analyst 20, 
No 3, 10(1031) -—To del Cu in a soln used for extg Au from ores, take 100 cc. and 
destroy CM" by adding 5 cc of coned UNO, Evap to 20 cc.. make acid with AcOH, 
add KI and titrate with Na»S*0» W. T. H 

Study of the electrolytic determination of copper in the presence of plififllc ion. 

T Leonard Kj i ly and Joseph J Mduoy J Am Chtm Sac 53, 1337-41(1931) — 
Pales and also Fopoff, base shown that sometimes Pt is dissolved off the anode and 
deposited upon the cathode during electrolysis and the question arises as to whether 
the deposited Pt will dissolve off the cathode when the Cu u dissolved in UNO,, In 
the 20 expts here described, a little SliPtCb was added to the electrolyte after a con- 
siderable part of the Cu had been deposited After the electrolysis, the gain la wt, 
indicated that practically all of the Cu and Pt had been deposited and. after dissolving 
off the Cu, the cathode weighed more than originally In only 0 cases, however, was 
the final gain in wt of the electrode equal to the total Pt m the soln and in no case 
was there any evidence of any Pt coming from the anode in spite of the fact that a little 
Cl" was added with the Pt The results show that II deposited on top of Cn during 
electrolysis is only partially dissolved by treatment with 6 N UNO, To test for Cu, 
diethyl dithiocaTbarnate was used XV. T. H. 

New method for determining mercury in mercuric cyanide. E Cattclaiv Ann 
chtm anal thim a ppt 13, 97-8(1031) — See C A 25, 1179 W.T H 

Determination of traces of mercury Alfred Stock. Hermann Lux. Friedrich 
Cucuel and Franz Gerstyer Z a«gnc Chtm 44 , 200-6(1931) —After considering 
the various methods that have been proposed for the detn of traces of Ilg. a method 
is described which permits the exact detn of as little as 1 X 10*‘ mg of llg and the 
detection of 2 X 10** mg The method depends upon the electrolytic deposition of 
the Kg on a Cu wire bom a soln contg HgCI, After the electrolysis, the wire and its 
deposit are dried and heated The llg distils off and is collected in a capillary. It 
w finally made to collect together into a tiny globule, the size of which is measured 
under the microscope To det Kg in urrne. feces, etc., the Hg is pptd together with 
about 20 rag of added Cu by introducing H,S into the chlorinated soln , the mixt. of 
CuS and HgS is transformed to chloride and the soln (not over SO cc ) is electrolyzed 
The method appears to be extremely sensitive and remarkably accurate but there sue so 
many possible Sources of error that the original paper should be studied carefully be- 
fore attempting to make an analysis By means of this method, Hg has been detected 
in nearly every reagent in the lab . especially in HCJ which has in every case showed a 
positive test Blue vitriol, KCIO,, tap water and distd water arc among the few things 
that have been found to contain no Hg TV. T. II. 

Determination of a very Email quantity of cadmium in a nch zinc ore. J G Fair- 
child Chemtsi- Analyst 20, No 3, 6-7(1931) —A soln 3 A' in II.SO, is recommended 
for the ppta of CdS in a sample sufficiently large to cause some pptn of ZuS. The 
ppt is dissolved and the pptn repeated twice mote By evapn. with HtSO,. CdSO, 
is obtained and weighed XV T. H. 

Modification of penny'* method for determining iron in ores. Roy I\ Hudson 
Chemist-Analyst 20, No 3, 6-7(1931) — The titration with diphenylsumue as inside indi- 
cator is recommended with H&OrHtPO, mist added, as m KMnO, titrations Foil 
directions for analyzing an ore are given XV'. T, II 

Detection of the tin. you') metals and then separation treat the topper group by 
means of ammonium monosulfide. Leo Lehrhan J Chcm Education 8, 946-51 
(1931) — By passing H,S through 10 cc. of coned NHiOH for 15 sec a reagent is ob- 
tained which is recommended for the sepn of the sulfides of As, Sb and Sn from those 
of Hg, Bi, Pb, Cu. Bi and Cd. The advantage of such a reagent is that it does not 
dissolve appreciable quantities of the latter Eroup of sulfides and the disadvantage is 
that it does not dissolve SnS welL The claim is made, however, that enough SbA 
and SnS dissolve to give pos tests XV T H 

Detenamabon of silver in Bteel. Walter Berc Ckcnt - Zlt 5S, 259(1931) — 
«/£?* °f drillings with 250 cc. of 6 77 HC1, evap to dryness and take up with 

the detn. of SiO, Filter off the in sol residue, which will contain AgCl, and 


Ha* 
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wash w ith hot water Digest the ppt with 5 N N1I«0H and filter through the original 
filter Male the ammonia cal soln aad with HCI and set aside in a dark place. Heat 
the filtrate from the original SiOj pptn and introduce a vigorous stream of H»S for 
0 5 hr I~il ter, wash with HiS water, dissolve the ppt m aqua regia and evap. to dry- 
ness Take up with 6 N IIC1, make ammoniacal, heat to boding and filter Make 
the filtrate acid with HC1, heat to boiling to coagulate the AgCl and filter off this ppt. 
together with that originally obtained Dry and weigh W T H 

Thermal reduction of sulfur in a hydrogen atmosphere applied to the analysis of 
iron and steel Yoshito Yamaior Anniversary lot Dedicated io Afasums Chika- 
sktge 1930, 111-8 — The assumption is made that aged samples of iron and steel con- 
tain free S and sulfates The following procedure is shown to take care of these con- 
stituents Weigh out a suitable quantity of sample into a porcelain boat and heat for 
30 min at S00° in a stream of Hi, passing the gas from the furnace into ammoniacal 
Cd soln Det the S in the resulting CdS by the usual lodometnc method. Take the 
ignited residue, transfer to a flask and det its S content by the usual evolution method 
for detg S in steel W. T H. 

Quantitative spectral analysis of metallic alloys. Gastone Grzro.vr Alls III 
congresso nas cfom puraapplicata 1930, 636-7 — See C A 24,2691 G M Murphy 

Estimation of feme oxide and magnetic oxide m the presence of iron and ferrous 
oxide. E W Ciieesbrougii Chemist-Analyst 20, No 3, 14-5(1931) — For detg. 
metallic Fe, treat 1 g with 100 cc of 20% CuSO« soln , filter, make acid with H»SO< 
and titrate with KMnOt To det FeO, treat the residue from the Fe detn with 50 cc. 
of 7 N HiSO* in a stoppered flask, filter, wash and titrate the filter with KMnO« To det 
total Fe, proceed in the usual manner To det. FeiO,. place 0 5 g of sample on filter 
paper, rub the mass with another paper, tap off all powder from the latter, remove 
Fe»0» with a magnet and weigh TV T. H 

Volumetric determination of magnesia and alumina in minerals and refractory 
stones. Horst Eckstein Chem - Zlg 55, 227(1931) — The following procedures are 
said to be accurate, but no analytical results are shown To det Mg m ores, slags, 
etc., take up 2 5 g of sample a HCI, remove SiQ: as usual and ppt Fe and A1 twice 
with NH«OH Make up the filtrate to 500 ec. and take 20 cc. for the Mg detn. DU 
to 100 cc., add 3-5 g NH.Cl, 15 cc. of 3% S-h> droxyqumolme and 2 cc. of coned NH,OH. 
Boil, filter, wash, dissolve the ppt m HCI and titrate with 01 N KBr-KBrOi To det 
A1 in refractor}' materials, fuse 0 5 g of the sample daft crucible with 5 g of borax, 
take up the mdt in dU HCI and remove SiOj in the usual way Make up the filtrate to 
250 cc. and take 25 cc. for further analysis DU to 100 cc., add 5 g NH,C1 and NH«OH 
until a faint turbidity results Add an excess of the reagent, heat to 70° and det the 
A1 in the ppt. with 01 A’ KBr-KBrOj soln W T H. 

Determination of lime and magnesia in roasted pynte. Louis Schreiber. Ann 
chim. anal chtm. appl. 13, 9S-102(193I) — The method described calls for treatment 
with coned HCI, dehydration and removal of SiOj, double pptn with NfLOH and 
H»Oi, PPtn of CaC>0« and MgNH,PO, No attempt is made to remove Pb or Cu 
but, when the former is present, NH,OAc is added to prevent formation of Pb oxalate 
or phosphate No analytical results are given to show that the procedure is accurate. 

W T H 

Potassium permanganate as a reagent for the detection of lower oxides in phos- 
phoric acid. Joky TV birmr. J Chem Sac 1P31, 52S-P — To detect lower oxides in 
p,Ou dissolve 1 g. of sample in 10 cc. of water in a glass-stoppered test tube In a 
similar tube place 10 cc. of pure HjPO» soln of approx the same concn Add 1 cc. 
of 0 001-0 0002 N KMnOt to each soln and allow to stand for 2 hrs If there is any 
perceptible difference, the lower oxide is present. In this way as little as 0 002 mg of P,0, 
can be detected For these small quantities of impunty it is well to keep the tube 
immersed m water at 60° for 2 min TV. T. H 

Quantitative analysis of phosphoric acid. V. New colorimetric determination. 
Masayoshi Ishibashi. Anniversary Vol Dedicated to ISasumt Chtkashige 1930, 1-7; 
cf. C. A. 23, 4545 — The method depends upon pptg the POi as MnNHiPO, and 
the colorimetric detn. of Ms as MnO«'* after oxidation with NaBiOj in HNOi soln 
In the expts described, in which the P content varied from 4 to 0 2 mg of (NR,),HPOo 
the pptn dissolving and treatment with bismuthate all took place in a centrifugal 
tube of 15 ml. capacity. To the soln of (NH^iHPO* a little 10% NH,OH HCI soln. 
and an excess of MnClj w ere added together with about 100 mols of NH.C1 for each 
mol. of MnCli The soln was heated to about 90° and coned. NELOH added to effect 
complete pptn. o! MnNH*PO» After 5 hrs the ppt. was washed with a slightly am- 
tnoniaal racial soln of NILC1 contg. a little NHiOH. The ppt. was dissolved in 4 
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It seems probabte that the Clark and Jelley test depends on some substance other than 
S«0« which is formed from S»O t — by oxidation with I. By titrating dil S»0, — 
sotns with I-starch azide mut the method may be made quant In the discussion 
Clark, and Jelley showed a new reaction a soln of NaN, and K»S«O l forms S,0» — and 
N, on heating They think it possible that nascent S<0, — is sufficiently active to 
react with N»“, re forming SiOi ~ which then reacts with the excess of I present, re- 
starting the cycle, so that a small quantity of SjOj — can cause decompn of a large 
amt of azide E. E Jelley 

The detection and determination of methanol. Lucien Semichon and Michel 
Tlamy Ann fals 24, 80-7(1931) — A complete oxidation of MeOH to COj and HiQ 
can be accomplished by excess KjC/jOt in I7»SO, sola . when MeOH is in excess the 
products consist of a mixt. of CIIiO, IICOjH and methylal or of a mtxt of HCOiH 
and methylal The methods proposed to date for the oxidation of MeOH to CHiO 
gise a >icld of only 3 10% of theory, hut S and F obtain a yield of about 32% by 
brst detg the total oxidizability of the mixt Details of the technic are described 
The CHiO can be identified by means of NIIjOH, PhNMei or preferably PhNHNHt.- 
HC1 by the method of Bertrand, for the detn a known amt of MeOH is simul- 
taneously treated in exactly the same way as the sample, and the 2 solns are com- 
pared colonmctncally A Papin eau Couture 

The de Haas fluorescence reaction of 0-naphtho! N Sciioorl Pharm. UVefc- 
bhd 68, 279 80(1931) —The green fluorescence described by de Haas (C A 25, 1 183), 
obtained when an aq soln of 0 naphthol is treated with glacial AcOH and coned H,SO, 
is added, docs not occur immediately with purified AcOH unless a trace of AcH is added 
It docs occur, howexer, with highly punfied AcOH if the reaction mixt is allowed to 
stand for a long time A W Dox 

The Hehner test for formaldehyde (m milk). Charlts C Tulton Ind Eng 
Chem , Anal Ed 3, 199-200(1931) — The Hehner test is improved by using Br as 
oxiducr and by dilg the HjSO, The improved test is sensitive to 1 1,000,000 Two 
procedures are given For a zone reaction dil 6 cc. coned HjSOi with 1 cc. HjO and 
cool To 3 cc of this diluted acid add a small crystal of KBr Shake and then over- 
lay with 1 cc. of the milk to be tested A violet zone quickly develops To obtain a uni- 
form color throughout the soln , dit 8 cc. coned HjSOj with 5 cc. H»0 and cool To 
4 cc. of this diluted acid add l cc of the milk and mix under cooling Add 0 5 cc of 
a mixt of equal vols of coned II» SO< and satd Br water and shake. A violet color 
develops at once This procedure is well suited for distillates Dil the add with 
the distillate to be tested and use pure milk C. A Abbledo 

The opium alkaloids as reagents for formaldehyde. Charles C Fulton Ind 
Eng Chem , Anal Ed 3.200-1(1931); el C A 24,407 — The addn of an oxidizing 
agent increases the sensitivity of the test for detecting CH s O with alkaloids With 
apomorphine, codeine or pseudomorphine the test is unmistakably sensitive to 1 :500,000, 
with papaverine, to 1 100,000 The oxidizing agent used is a 10% soln of Fei(SC>4)i. 
or 5 drops of coned HNOj in 50 cc. water The tests are not sp for CH s O but when 
carried out on a distillate its identification is fairly certain. Papaverine gives the 
most nearly sp test. C. A Abeledo 

The lodometnc determination of copper and its use in the estimation of reducing 
sugars. R Intonti Ann chtm appheaht 20, 533-90(1030 ) — The rodometne titra- 
tion of CujO dissolved m HNOj is preferred to the result obtained by the vol procedure 
. of Fehling To make sure that no HNOi is present, treatment with CO(NH t )t is recom- 
mended A W. CONTIBRI 

Bromopotentiometric titrabon of 0-naphtholsulfonic acids in presence of each 
other. HI. Mixtures containing oxy-Tobias acid, F acid and tnsulfo acid. J. Smith 
Harland, Stanley D Forrester and David Bain J . Soc. Chem Ind 50, 100-2T 
(1931); cf C A. 25, 474 — The 0 naphtholsulfonic aads, with no sulfonic group in the 
8-position, can be detd in the presence of those acids which have the SO«H group in 
this place, but an excess of KBr is necessary for the potentiometnc titration if croeein 
or oxy-Tohias salts are present In the presence of 10 N HiSO ( , the OH group of the 
0 naphtholculfome acids is converted completely to sulfate and this, when associated 
with the SOiH group in the 8-position, prevents the Br from entering at the 1-position. 
F acid exists os the tetra , dt-. and mono-bydrates as well as in the anhydrous condi- 
tion The tetrab>drate m 67®, the dih> drate m 95°, the monohydrate m 10S-9® and 
the anhydrous acid m 115-6°. The method recommended for analyzing the mixts 
is that recommended in Part II W. T. H. 

Qualitative testing of acetic acid. E. Tschirch. Oesterr. Chem -Ztg 34, 3S-40 
• (1Q31) The red color produced with FeCI» is not a reliable test for acetate, the for- 
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mation o} ethyl acetate. to l* identified by the cdor. 1 * a usclul test but depends too 
muds upon the personal equation The cacodyl test »s not at all reliable as the hiper 
tiomoIoRs of Act 111 pit a similar remit. The test with phthal aldehyde and MI, OH, 
which pies a bluish green color, is less well known, «t is fairly sensitise but is given 
1,1 the homo! op of AeOH The best test is that e>f treating l-3co of solo success, self 
with 1 cc of f>% La(NO,)» sola, 1 et of OfC A' I sola and a few drop* « MWl» 
On gradually beating to boiling, a starch blue color develops, which u a good test not 
„tils for ta but also for Art. I" The homertogv of AeOH psc similar color effects and 
hO,” or any anion that ppts La must be removed The fact that AeOH can be di*td_ 
oil easily Iron) a sola often helps in the prepn of suitable solns for the test SO, 

and PO t can be removed by ppto with It» and when large quantities of NO*" or 

CJ- me present, advantage can be taken of the fact that 100 cc. of ab» ale. dissolves 
1 SI e of NaOtc but only 30 mg of NaNOi and 65 me of NaCl 4V. T, II. 

Methods for the analysis cl technical jolrectt II. Color test* for benreoe, 
nitrobentene, toluene and xylene 11 j » j»s 11 Write* Cbm Zi{ 55, SOI— 3(ISt31 J. 
d C A 24, 20 S3 — Tor the rolcri metric detection tif these aromatic hydrocarbons it is 
well to transform them first into polymtro compds. Take not over 0 5 cc. of the sol- 
vent, or more if it is ft *o!n in gasoline or the like, and mu with 1 cc. of ccmed UNO, 
and 2 cc of 100% JliSCu Shake 1 mm and erol Take 0 1 cc of the acid layer »nd 
dil with 1 cc of water, which will cause the formation of a suspension in water of the 
oitro compds Sufficient water must be used so that the ale, subsequently added will 
not be attacked litittUen c) Itmenf — Mix 0 5 cc. of the tq suspension with 1 CC. 
of ivoamyl ale, add 2 A' KaOll till n!k and shake for 1 min with a stick of NaOll 
1 cm long If only benzene is present, the amyl ale. lay « remains practically colorless, 
but if the higher homolop are present a dirty brown paste u formed with fugitive Colora- 
tions Now, with still ft little solid NaOH remaining undissolvvd, add 1 cc. of acetone, 
on intense blue to peroaoganalt-v io!el color should lonn. becoming brown on loot 
standing By this test benzene can be identified in the presence of its hom blogs and in 
mists with I tOH or C|H|Cli Detect* fin ej mtrobentme — This gives the same test 
as benrene, but on account ol the peat difference In b p as well as odor, there is little 
danger of confusing the two In case of doubt, however, take 10 cc. of the original 
sample and treat in a large test tube with !0 cc. of abs. ale. and 5 cc. of coned 11 Cl. 
add a small piece of Sn and some coppered Zn. beat 15 min on the water bath, sep 
from undissolved metal in a separatory funnel, pour off the liquid from the undissolvcd 
metal into a small separatory funnel, draw off the bottom layer, add a little K.C50, 
and 0 5 cc of coned UNO, (Peset‘s test for aniline), after the nut. has stood without 
shaking rings with red and blue edges form i! only a trace of nitrobenzene was oily in ally 
present (resin oils pie brownish red colors and some phenols give pale red effects) 
Detection e J toluene — Mix 0 5 cc. of the aq suspension with 1 cc. of pure benzyl ale., 
add 2 ,V NaOH to alt reaction and shake The ale. layer will be colored brownish 
red, a violet shade sometimes appearing first. Detection cJ xylene —Mix O 5 cc. of the 
aq suspension with I cc. of cyclchexanol, make all_ with 2 N NaOH and shake well 
The ale. layer should be an intense green. This test depends upon a reaction of «- 
xylene, which constitutes 70-S5% of com. xylene It can be used successfully in the 
presence of benzene and tduene when not more than 10% of these lower homologs is 
present in the original rolrcnt. In case of doubt try the ten after adding &G% ale. 
to the ongtnal solvent (xylene fraction) and then water until a turbidity results, xylene 
will sep befrve benrene or toluene, and in this way a portion nch in xylene cun he ob- 
tained and the presence of 2 5% xylene detected 10 a mist W. T H 


Furfural as an industrial poison and its determination m air (Kobekv av, Rescue) 
13. Organic Pb compounds {determination of Fb in aryl Fh compounds] (Aranv) 10. 
Quantitative chemical analysis by means of the absorption of x rays (Moxkss) 3. 
Apparatus and methods for precise fractional distillation Analysis New method of 
gas analysis (Pobsielotax) 2. 


Analytical Reagents Standards and Tests. 3rd eiL, rewritten Compiled first by 
Eownd White London Hoptan and Williams, Ltd 135 p P 2s. Cd Reviewed 
m Phecrrn J 128,304(1931) 

Cnaatss and Martin Recueil de manipulations de chinu® et ffiftallargie. 
F 10 L An * 3yse thuBl! l“ e qualitative et quantitative. Pans Vnibert 9S pp 

T Ao'pejvol 3 ' ^ ctumae analytique. 2 vols. Louvain. Uystpniyst 
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Separating arienic from vanadium and phosphorus. Oskar Jocitrif Ger. 
£21,101, June 10, )02'J A soln contg these elements as alkali or NH« nrsenates, vana- 
dates and phosphites is salt! at 30-100* with SQi or a bisulfite, and the soln is then 
boiled to remove excess of SO, A ppt contg the V and I’ but no As is thus obtained. 
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Practice of mineral polishing. Wmvpr GrCvdir l lelall u Ln 28, 143 7 

(1031) — Various methods prtpg specimens for microscopic examn arc investigated 
Itehcf polishing is not always the most suitable means of bringing out the structure of 
the sample 1'lanc polishing in which the structure is brought out in only very weak 
relief, is often more satisfactory An oil cirnry mixt is found suitable for this purpose 
The details of mounting and tirepg the specimens are given II SronRTZ 

Stephanite, argentite and silver, South Lorrain, Ontario. T L Walkpr Univ 
Toronto Studies, Cent Ser , No 29, Contributions Can Mineral . 1930, 13-.1 — TheAg 
minerals occur in veins with a gang of calcite assoed with arsenides of Co, Ni and Fe 
Some vein cavities contained argentite, wire Ag, stephanite, proustite and rarely pyro 
stilpnite /oJlowrd by a final deposition of calcite lining the cavity walls Argentite was 
the most abundant J \V bmrt,rv 

Mlneralographie atudy of the marcasite group Fli is Thomvin Umv Toronto 
Studies, Ceol Ser No 29, Contributions Can Mineral , 1030, 7.1 83 — A description is 
given of marcasite, loellmgite, orsenopynte. safilorite, rammelslicrgitc, glaucodite 
alloclasite ond nickel skutteruditc based on a study of polished mineral sections etched 
with various special reagents The phys and microcliem properties are listed in a table 

J W. SllIPIBY 

Fibrous marcasite in crystalline calcite near Logansport, Indiana. J’rnest It 
Smith and Kusspl A Sciirocdpr Proc Indiana Actul Set 38,231(1020) — Anityti 
cal data arc given to show that a fibrous greenish gold, metallic mineral zonally dit 
tnbuted through the outer portions of calcite masses has the compn PeS, The color of 
the sulfide indicated it was marcasite rather than pynte, and this is considered to have 
been confirmed by soln in coned IINOi, free S being formed II. M S 

Lodestone from Bon Accord, Transvaal. T L Walkpr Umv. Toronto Studies, 
Ceol Ser. No 29, Contributions Can Mineral , 1930, 17-0 —The analysis of n sample 
from a specimen of lodestone secured 10 miles north of Pretoria. S. Africa, indicated 
magnetite M W%, hmonitc 0 3.1%, feme titanate 31 32%, Si nnd Mg 1 02% when tin 
Ti was considered as occurring as the dioxide and the reducing action toward KMnO, 
ascribed entirely to Ie + * Since 01% of the specimen appeared to be one mineral 
species, W. suggests that theTi is present as TbO,. which on going into soln reacts with 
the I c,0» as follows: I CjO, + Ti,0, — P- 2FeO + 2TiOi. A recast of the analysis 
would give 13 87% lor spinel, 70 07% of sestjuioxides largely ferric, and the residue 
hmonitc. The dominant mineral would then be titaniferous mighemite. (Fc, Ti)jO, 

J. W. SinpLav 

X-ray distinctions between magnesite and dolomite. Franz Halla. Jlfonatsh 
57, 1-8(1031). — Powder spectrograms of very pure samples of the minerals from various 
sources have been utilized to establish their structure. They can be distinguished with 
certainty in this manner The parameters of the rhombohcdral unit cell of Ca\fg(CO,), 
arc a 0 010 * 0 OOl A. U., and a — 40*6!'. Detailed studies and reproductions are 
given. Greco M, Fvans 

The Optical properties of manganese-poor griinentet and eummlngtonltes com- 
pared with those of mangamferous members. N Sundius Am J. Set (6], 21, 
330-44(1031) — Full optical data are given Alden H Embry 

Pyroxene and scapolite from Templeton Township, Quebec. A. L. Parsons 
Univ. Toronto Studies, Ceol. Ser No 29, Contributions Can Mineral , 1930, 25-8 — 
A description of crystals of pyroxene and scapolite is given together with a cbem analy- 
sis of each J- W. Shipley 

Chemical and optical study of omphlbole. A L Parsons Umv. Toronto Studies, 
Ceol. Ser. No 29, Contributions Can. Mineral , 1930, 29-33 — A crystallographic and 
chem study of black erystd hornblende from Monteagle Township, Hastings County, 
Ontario, was made An increase in the ns of the amphibolcs, closc-ly related to the total 
Ti and Te**'*' oxides, was observed J. W, Shipley 

Calamine, galena, magnetite. T. L. Walker and A L Parsons Univ. Toronto 
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Studii •. hr >1 V ‘r No 29, Contribution* Can Mineral , 1930, 21-3 Specimen* of 
cihnuiH from the Broken Hill Mine*. Northern Rhodcjia. were «amd cmUllo- 
griphiollv the form <0'>2) was observed G-ilcna from the Ivanhoe Tb-Ag mine* at 
‘v, n, loo It C was found to contain fru S The alteration products form a wiw of 
i,i r illel hinds in the mineral with an occasional small cavity containing brilliant 
crsMjK ol angUsit, l.arge crystals up to 1« lbs of magnetite were obtained from 
1 iraday lownship tint The largest crystal encloses both apatite and lepidomeUne 
and a easily from which some miactal possibly calcite or apatite, has disappeared 
Analysis indicated in almost perfect balance between RO and RtOj. J •>. S 

Chemical formulas of haUymte and eanermife. L If BorcstrAm eonim 

real Fmlonde 1930. No 02 '.1-7 -An Lnglish version of the article abstracted )n 
C A 24, 319(1 ^ „ „ , 11 9' P^K 5 

Lattice dimensions of heulandite from Wasson’* Bluff, Nova Scotia. A L I t* 
sows Unit of Toronto Studies, 6 eel Ser No 29, Contributions Can Mineral^ 1930, 
37-8 —The dimensions ol the unit cell for the heulandite were found to 1** a / blTh 
I !/<»'> ( IVHJ Ah and 0 83*)V (Dana) The sp gr nf the crystal was 2 22 
Calcn fr« m the cliem analysis of heulandite from the traps of Digby Gut. Nova ‘'COtii, 
failed to give a simple formula for the mineral but cot responded to a ttuxt of a hydrous 
rttetasihcate with a hydrous oethosilicate in the proportions of 4 1 ITorn this assump- 
tion N =• 10113 Oth-r mists are equally possible but the evidence ind cate* an iso- 
morphous nurture of 2 types of mols m heulandite J W SHIPLEY 

Lattice dimensions of mtrofite from W*sson'» Bluff, Nora Scab*. A L Par- 
sons Lmv of Toronto Studies Geol Ser No 29, Contributions Can Mineral 1930, 
35-6— The dimensions of the unit cell lor the natrolite were found to be a 18 306, 
h 18 708 and <6 6814 A U The sp gr of the crystal wa* 2257 and there were 8 mols 
in the unit cell by using HiOgger s value for t. N ts found to be 8 0931 J W, S 
Colloph&tute from Miocene brown (hales of California. V. Wash* GaluiiBr 
Bull Am At toe Petroleum Gcal IS, 257-C9(lfi31) — An impure, pyutued oolitic collo- 
phamte occurs in the Miocene brown shales of the southern San Joaquin Valley. Calif 
The grains are 0 1-0 5 tom in diant Their chera compn and phys properties depend 
on the degree of pyntiration The grams are embedded in a matrix which is domi- 
nantly clay These oolites are syngenetic The mechanism of pyntiration is dis- 
cussed Aipev H Embry 

British Columbia in 1930 Anon Alining 5 (London) Ann Rev No (J an 24, 
1931) 25 Eastern Canada in 1930 Anon ttni 24 Gold Mining in Nova Scotia. 
Anon [btd27 Norway in 1930 Anon IhdVS Mining in Newfoundland. Anon 
Ibid 29 The mineral resources of Tanganyika Anon Ibut 31 Nigeria lo 1930. 
Anon Und 33 The Federated Mafay States In 1930. Anon Ibid 35 Australia 
in 1930. Anon Und 30 Portugal in 1930. Anon Ibid 30 Cornwall and Devon 
in 1930 Anon 1W 37 The Minerals of the Hyderabad State, India, Anon 
Ibid 48 9 Alden II Emery 

Quinquennial review of the mineral production of India for the years 1924 to 192$. 
CAromite E II Pascoe Records Grot Sun India 64, 25-31(1930), cf C. A 24, 
1824 — Indian chromite is usually assoed with serpentine In Bihar and Orissa It 
occurs in bed like veins and a* scattered granules la serpentimzed saxotutes and dunites 
forming Jaccohtic intrusions As in Baluchistan the chromite is of primary (magmatic) 
origin and contemporaneous with the pendotites. The subsequent serpentimzation of 
the pendotites has been accompanied by widespread silicifieation with the production of 
marginal zones ol chert. The output is steadily increasing Graphite. B L O 
Clegg Ibid 106-0 — Graphite occurs in various parts of India in schists Magnesite. 
EH I’ascok Und 166-72 — to the Salem district a network of magnesite veins pierces 
2 great intrusive masses of serpentimred ultra basic rocks Production ts steadily 
increasing Cyarute. J A Dunn Und 403-S —Important depos-ts of cyamte and of 
cyamte quartz rock occur in India Silhmanjte. J A Dins Ibid 426-9 — SiHiman- 
ite-corundum deposits assoed with cordiente biotite quartz microclinegneiss and silli- 
mamte quartz schists occur in Assam Aldbn II EmbbV 

Relation of the ore deposits of the southern Rocky Mountain region to the Colorado 
B S. Butler p roc Colo Set Soe 12, No 2, 23-36(1929) —Ore deposits of 
the southern Rocky Mountain region are coned m a narrow belt surrounding Colorado 
Plateau, assoed with vo'canic fields which are also largely confined to the same belt 
Igneous activity resulted in deposition of the ores A bibliography is given E I. S 
- Bud metaJlogenetic study of South Africa A Dsmay Rep tnd 

miiifroie 229,271-98(1930) —A review of the essential elements of geology, stratigraphy 
and eruptive phenomena of South Africa, central Rhodesia and regions further north. 
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including the province of Katanga of Belgian Congo Notes are given on the principal 
deposits of this region which is one of the richest mining districts of the world 

e r. s 

Impressions of the mineral industry of British South Africa. W B Timm. Can 
Dept. Mines, Mines Branch, Memorandum Senes No 46, 27 pp (1931) — T. discusses 
diamonds, asbestos, Pb, Zn, V etc Aldbn H Emery 

Geology of South Park Section. A. Lakes Mountain Sta'es Mineral Age 1, No 
3. 7, 20-1(1930) — Notes on At i. Ag Fb and coal deposits are given and oil possibilities 
discussed E I S 

Geology and ore deposits of Baxwsck and Argents, Montana. Pitiur J Snnvov 
Mont Bur Sfir.es and Geol Bull No 6(1931) — These 2 districts were the first important 
placer and lode mines in Montana and have produced Au, Ag, Pb, Zn and Cu The ore 
deposits are closely related to intrusive rocks, but occur also in sedimentary rocks near 
intrusts e contacts Those with obvious exposures have been largely exhausted, but it 
is possible that additional discoveries may be made. Curtis L Wilson 

Geology of the Shonia Lake area, district of Kenora (Patricia portion). H C. 
Laird Ann Rett Onl Dept Mines 39, Pt 3, 1-21(1931) — Extrusive rocks (green- 
stones) forming the basement schist senes are surrounded by granite. Gabbrodiontes 
and amphibolites of pre granite age form 40% o! the schist area Descriptions of the 
rocks and Au prospects are gi\en Aldbn H Emery 

Geology of the area from Minalo to Sydney Lake, District of Kenora. D R 
Df.rrv Ann Rrpt Ont Dept Mines 30, Pt 3, 25-11(1931) — The consolidated rocks 
(all Pre Cambrian) fall into 2 senes (1) a sedimentary-volcanic senes, much folded 
and metamorphosed, and (2) an intrusive senes ranging from diontr to granite and 
pegmatite The intrusives occupy 80% of the area They are desenbed in detail 
Mineralization (usually replacement of the country rock) was closely assoed with the 
later phases of intrusion Quartz veins are rare. Pyrrhotite with minor pynte and 
molybdenite carrying Au and Ag is known in the coarser gneiss Pynte, in a siliceous 
grotindtnass with varying proportions of chalcopynte and carrying Au, occurs in the 
volcamcs and fine quartzitic sediments A cobaltite vein has been prospected 

Alden H Emery 

Geology of the Shoal Lake (west) area. District of Kenora. Leonard Greer 
Ann. Rept Ont Dept Mines 39, Pt 3, 42-66(1931) — A thick and intricate Kccwatin 
section is exposed Lava flows, agglomerates and obscure sediments are interbedded 
with no particular order Intrusive into them are bodies of granite, /elate and quartz 
porphyry Au-bearing quartz veins occur chiefly in greenstone The rocks are de 
senbed in detail Aldbn H Emery 

Geology of the Bigstone Bay area, Lake of the Woods, district of Kenora. G G 
SurrEL Ann Rept Ont Dept Mines 39, PI 3,57-71(1931) — A basic and siliceous 
scries of volcanic rocks, largely extrusive, are intruded by a senes of diontic to gabbroic 
bodies. All of these are intruded by granite and many s m a l l granite, felsite and quartz 
porphyry dikes Much later the complex was intruded by narrow diabase dikes Au- 
beanng quartz veins occur assoed with the contact between the granite and basic 
schists Ag, pynte. anenopynte, chalcopynte, sphalerite, galena and tellundes have 
been reported The rocks are desenbed Alden H. Emery 

Geology of the Eagle-Cirde District, Alaska. J B Mertte, Jr U. S. Geol 
Survey Bull No 816, 166 pp (1930) — M discusses the geologic history, distribution of 
placers, sources of Au and placer mining operations Two groups of claims, compris- 
ing 7 mi of placer ground on Coal Creek, arc regarded as good hydraulic venture 

E. I. S 

Geology of the Panarmnt Silver Distnct, California. F. MacMurphy. Econ 
Geol. 25, 305-25(1930) — The Ag bearing fissure vans occur largely m limestone. They 
comprise: quartx-galena-pynte veins and pyrThohte-pynte-quartz vans. The min- 
eralogy of ores is described and origin and age of deposits discussed A bibliography 
is given. E. I. S 

Mineral association at the Marble Bay Mine, Texada Island, B. C. T. L. Walker 
U niv. Toronto Studies. Geol Ser No 29, Contributions Can Mineral, 1930, 5-8 — 
The ores of the Marble Bay mine are chalcopynte and bcrnite, rarely native Ag and 
molybdenite. The non-me tallies are represented by garnet, wollastomte and epidote. 
The deposits occur at the contact of a dionte porphynte intrusion with Mesozoic lime- 
stone. Analyses of the bomite, wollastomte. andradite and grossulante are given 
, , , , J. W. Shipley 

Geological and microscopical study of some copper deposits of China. C. Y. 
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nd mine production 
is 40 <1X) tons A bihliog 


Hme.i B«U G'<A S m Uina 8, No 4. »» jSBQaStton I ngtish) DeposiU in 
Hupeh Yunnan and Szechuan arc described . ‘■f. 

lubi and X-ukula lead-copper deposits, their origin and their rtUboatattr*bg**pn? 
of the region. 1 I hUvaUi Ann sac grof B'![ 52, No 11. 85 pp ( JD20) NTetidu 
irt occurrence is rtgardid bs float mineral ami not a deposit m place A u'scusiioa ol 
tin. i>vcd mirnraK anil a ihitrs of the origin of the deports are gi»rn I. I. S 

Iron and manganese deposts of Brazil. L !• uf Out rut a [xho mines et mftal 

S7, G8&-7(1929) — Iron deposits constitute the largest mineral n source of Brawl Out- 
line descriptions of principal T e and Mn ore deposits ore given. with analyses olMnw 

Tbe iron ore deposits of South Africa Hans baisi WERUftUN Arch Etsett 
hut terns 4, 2G9- 76(1930) A survey of the nature, giographical positions and sirM of 
the Fe ore dt posits oi So Africa based on tht- latest literature and some personal on 
•ervations _ J_ 

World deposits of nickel )l G akuiOV< Jcnilpnloreft A nr 
gists descriptions of Ni ore mins rats mining and refining processes. a 
statistics for 1913 to 192* The present > early consumption is "" 
raphy is appended > 

Platinum deposits of South Africa. P Kticcx GluchauJ 66, S6S-74(J930) —A 
review I” J S 

Tin deposits of Morococala, Bolivia. If Gejvr Z praht Ceol 38, II3-2t, 
J35-421JP30) —A geological treatment, including description of the deposit' El S 
Mercury deposit in Coso range, Inyo County, California. T Warner Mt« tn 
Catif Calif Div oj Mints and Mir I#,Xo 1 !/J 63(l t >*’ft) —In a crater hie opening in 
a conical hilf of altered rhyohtr, thire is a nitwoih of veins scams, crevices and frac 
tures through which cinnabar crystals and free S base been deported Average y>m 
pies contained 0 10 and 0 )9% Hg seli-cttd ore 7 to U percent The origin of the 
deposit is discussed FIS 

The geology of gypsum deposits. V Ciurun Ere materia a* construction lr or 
publics 1931, 09-101 —The deposits of gypsum near Tans and tn Lorraine or the Proven- 
tales occur either m Tnassic or Miocene formations T O Andfrecc 

Gypsum of P’Ing L« District, South Shansi. S L Tsao Bull Ceol Soe. China 
8, No 4, 327-41(lf)23K»n English) —Veins vemlets and beds of gypsum occur in 
red marl both conformable and oblique to bedding, it is mined in a primitive manner, 
tbe output being about 10 tuns per day and price at ns er bank $6 40 per ton 

E I S 

Alabaster deposits at Campredon near Carets V Chamjv Gfme cinf 97, So 
1, 18-9(1930) —Geological features of deposits and methods of mining are described 

E I S 

Kentucky fluorites. IV R_ Jnxsov Pan Am Orel 54, No 1,29-30(1930) — 
Production data, I92G to 192'* are given E I S 

The origin of the Lichtenburg diamonds Aipiij i s V, ;i.i js.v? S African Min 
inland Eng J 41, Pt 1. 314(1930) —Geological Alcen H Eitear 

Carbons and industrial diamonds in 1930 L M uv Morzes. Mining J Ann 
Rev So 9 Jan. 24. 1931 Aldev H Career 

Contribution to study of evolution of fuels of the cdb! basin of Lifge, M LegraYB 
unit mines IS], 4, No 1.5-11(1930) — The nature of coal and sanations in content 
of volatile matter are discussed. A map is shown of distribution of coal and coal forma 
turns in the Litge basin. Campme, Limbourg and western Germany Modifications are 
attributed to tectonic forces E I S 

Genetic connection between salt deposits and petroleum, A Weiveeld Intern 
Z Bohrteck , Erdolbergbau u Ceof, May 1, Oil and Gas J 28, No 5, 159(1929) —Con 
trary to the current idea of migration of cal from mother rocks. W assumes that tbe 
greater part of the oil found m porous beds is primary in character, formed in rocks 
where actually found by dnll His eipUnatiOn is that animal organisms with soft bodies 
were abundant where the NaCl content of the; water was high, and that these organisms 
constituted the mother substance of petroleum E I S 

Some factors of solidification in relation to metallurgical and geological problems. 

Mining Sac S A/tko 31, 1'Jo~8(l931), cf C A 24,3970. 
fOCH, S£i5, 25, 4,6, 1184 Alden H Ester v 

Separation of solid phases m heavy liquids and melts with aid of the centrifuge. 
'' JaEGER Gluckauf f>6, €61-8(1930) — J discusses appbcations of the centnfuge to 
Petrography, giving new methods of sepn with its aid, gravimetric and volumetric 
processes, with aid of heavy liquids, and deUuU of WolS centrifuge. E.I S 
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Petrography of the rocks m the vicinity of KiUarney, Ontario. \V A Jones. 
Um\ of Toronto Studies. Ceol Ser No 29, Contributions Can Mineral 1930,39-60 — 
A detailed stud} of the rod. types in the area adjacent to Killarncy Village, Ont , was 
made A sharp contact was observed in the Geld between the coarse-grained KiUarney 
granite-gneiss on which the village stands and the fine-grained granite- gneiss to the east. 
Dikes of the fine-grained rock cut the coarse grained At the contact of these 2 rock 
types the fine grained granite- gneiss has apparent!} been chilled, since its texture is 
unusual!} fine A senes of chem analyses of samples taken across the strike of the 
rock from the quartzite into the coarse-grained rock showed no progressive decrease in 
silica and increase in alkalies. Microscopic examn of thin sections did not reveal proof 
of the ongin of the tine- grained granite gneiss b> the meta somatic replacement of 
quartz by feldspar The KiUarney granite-gneiss is intrusive into sediments of Huron 
tan age Microscopical!} and chemically, its character is that of an igneous rock of 
plutomc ongin The com pa of the coarse-grained rock is not widely different from 
that of the tine grained, so that the latter is probably a slightly } ounger. more quicklv 
cooled intrusive rock which has onginated in the same magma reservoir J TV S 

Certain xenohths occurring in gabbro at Sndbary, Ontana. W A Jones. Umv 
of Toronto Studies, Gecl Se* , No 29, Contnbutions Can Mineral 1930, Cl -73 — 
The inclusions of w hite rock at Sudbury onginated contemporaneous!} with the enclos 
mg gabbro as a result of the action of the magma on a nucleus of siliceous sedimentary 
material No remnants of foreign matertal were found to prove this conclusively 
Actual fusion of the inclusions did not occur The process was one involving the pene- 
tration of materials from the magma which reacted with quartzite to form hornblende 
and plagioclase in an essentially solid xenohth Mol transfunon of material from the 
magma into the xenolith accounts for the mineralogical symmetry of the inclusion 
The penetrative ability of Fe and Mg would not be as gieat as Al, Ca, Na and K, and 
hence the border zone of the xenohth would tend to become nch in Fe and Mg and the 
formation of hornblende crystals would result At the edge of the inclusion crrstal 
centers would be dose together and a medium textured aggregate made up chiefly of 
hornblende would result 'Within the xenohth the penetration of Mg and Fe would not 
be so great, with the result that large crystals would gradually develop Impoverish 
m cut of the reacting liquid in Mg and Fe due to the pptn of hornblende would result 
in the development of bytowmte in the interstices between the hornblende crystal* 
It is thought that Na and K would explain the presence of andesme in the center of the 
body rather than bytowmte. The presence of a great no. of fluid indosions in the resid- 
ual quartz of the xenohths indicates that the reaction between magma and quartzite 
took place m the presence of mineralizers J TV Shipley 

The aqueous chilling of basaltic lava on the Columbia River Plateau. Ricimrd 
E. FitXEJt. Am J Set [5], 21, 2SJ-300(lP3l) —A petrographic stud} A H E 

Dalmahamte, the spotted greenstone from the Amulet Mine, Nomads, Que. 
T. L. Walker Umv Toronto Studies, Gr-A Ser No 29, Contributions Can Mineral 
1930, £>-12 — Microscopic and chem examn. of the greenstone indicated considerable 
variation in the compn of the specimens, some being fairly acid while others are quite 
basic. The S and Zn contents indicate a change from the original volcanic type due to 
contact with the sulSde ore bodv The spots represent ami gdaloidal tilling 

J W Shipley 

Compaction cl sediments. Parker D Trask. Butl Am PeirAeum GeA 

15, 271-6(1931) — The initial H s O content of sediments vanes with the fineness of the 
constituent particles. A tentative estimate indicates that it is approx 45Sc in well 
sorted, fine-grained sand*. 60*^ in silts. SO^c in clays and > 90 in colloids. A H E 

The influence of withdrawn chemical substances in creating empty underground 
spaces and pressure. Cesare Yekcelli /bJ trtKtrcria S, Sl-2il931) — Very strong 
pressure noted in the Monte Cam pits was studied as to its cause, with the conclusion that 
the ZnCOi and PbCO» of the** were produced by the oxidation of the ZnS and PbS 
through the action of water, CaCOj and MgCO,, and that the last 2 were transformed 
into the sol sulfates and were earned off by water, leaving empt} spaces, while the ZnS 
and PbS remained as in^ol carbonates. R Saxsonk 

Chemical transformations caused by the decomposition of vegetable wastes. P. 
ViKAS&A de Recxy IrJ niKfmru 5, 21(1931) — Manv plants, or plant parts, die 
every season, and the waste produced contains mineral salts and org matter with H, C, 
O, N. If in contact with much O as in tropical region*, a slow combustion follows, while 
undo- woods or in immature peat bogs in large masses, contact with atm. O i* difficult, 
and these become pntnd by the action of bacteria and fungi, and HiO, CO, and a little N 
are produced, there being only as exceptions solid re ma i n s as hptobiohtes. With excess 
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of H n amt absence of O or vf thf mass Jtwf*. or the ground i* calcareous or fas **>b 
the furiM and dceoropn bacteria do not s reft ate. or evrn die I5e*i<tes this, if j» a year 
luno and bactena cannot act on at! the frsttjMf mass this is increased l.y other addnv. 
md ttu. « »mm can n«c tot set eral yards being dry at the top and reel and rottrn #t the 
I .ott >m Then is then formed nne! material where humus predowwatri This ts * 
< nfleetiou of o( gain elv charted colloids which remain such as Jong as there (* water, 
resisting fucvuhtion by univalent ions while they are more sen'im e to Ins alent such as 
Ca Acid humus reacts m an opposite * ay to 0 and reduce* and render* vA feme 
corards in layers under saml and prat bog* all the I e and CaO js eliminated to this 
wa% R. Savins 

Recent adrances m science geology (j W Tvr*eiJ_ Science I'fct’ni 25, 
d~‘V-SGi 1931 ~ A review of recent wort, on the proehnr. of the igneous rocks 

Joscm S Herat’*'* 


Modern technic n the ineesugation of opaque ir.inenH (CbuujeM 7. I’neuma- 
tobuc »>nthcsti of silicates (us N'irt‘Wt*n»tnfi, lu.rvK vr>u.) 6 The Charleston 
cosltitid (Pe'WLCs) 21 Rehearing minrrali firm Gfrit Tear Lake. NVtf tbwest 
Territories (Spence! 3 Discoloration of minerals by fi and yrayj (Hom«AV*0 3 
Cretactuus limestone as petiolrtim source rock hi northwestern Ver.crurlj (1J*dbe*o) 
22 Ilf <T\XE*> S8 


Fortsthntte der Museralogia.Kmtallosfaptue und TVtrogrsghie. Band XV. Ted 1. 
tditcd by T,’ Cirri- Jena Gw«s Fsscbtr 72 pp. 

Sctnutor, Leopouo Der Bernstein. f-erwafe of "Jfjndbuch dcr Mmerjlchctme " 
Dresden T Steinlopff 104 pp St 7 
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e j nt-vosssr, n v cnit-rt and atowap rmcbacm 
T he fiftieth acmhersary of Rudolf VosdrMefc. Femunus-d Senna. Ckem 
Litij 25, 73-5(1931) —A review of V *s ctmtntmtioiis to physicochemical andysti c/ 
mttalluny Faavx MA*»rsn 

Bibliography of the metallurgical work of the TJ. S. Bureau of Man in 1M0. 
R.S Dean' Bur Mine* Information Ctrt M49, 7 pp (3331} — Oter GO reference* are 
given to ertieles cm futidatntntals ore dressing Fe and steel, bydromctallurry, Mb 
invesbgations. me and precious metals, non ferrous metals, lab »pp , methods and 
discussion* Aloes U. £sra*V 

The iBttaUurgy of some of the rarer metals. C. J Swrrnxtxs ilel&t Ini (Lon- 
don) 35, S36-S(Hi31) — The development of dec lamps and thermionic vibes Hi 
crealrd a demand for metals and alloys with very special properties. TThilc XV has 
Stneraily tnrt the requirements for lamp filaments. Mo. T» end M art used for electrodes 
of thermionic valves The production of ductile Zr and of ductile Ta and of Mo are 
outlined a* is the manuf cf sheet Mo W. If. BoWTov 

Calculation of metal y>tld in ore-dressine processes. Otto Stein ifeiaU u. £rx 
23, JW-3(1P31) Methods of calcg yields to the vanous ort-tStvsnni processes are dis 
cuss ** , , H SroESTt 

lit scientific fundamentals of colloidal ore dressing Cam. Goer* *n-d Albx- 
***** J50K0VJC. /itlrr* Brrpzirtsch u Bcrilfck 24, 37-12(1531) —The elementary 
tneoretic&S principles relating to suspensoida are renewed The peptiwtion of a complrs 
ore SiO, 1967, s 2463, CaO 1631. Co 8 3. Pb 5 37. Fe 1?J2S 

° ® a e ** fV ri through IQjXO n:«.h was studied by shatisg with citric tad 

sola for definite periods, settling, and Aetg the quantity io suspenswa. The mat 
(jnstfitity of on trmauun* in colloidal suspension depends on the a trie, icid cooat and 
-n the ratio of ore to pepusme sola The results are in agreement with Oswald s ppth- 

ARrun FLErscnzs 


rule 


Modem tethmem the mvestigatyoa of opaque mmerals and ores. F Coles 
P I ctr J ,s 25 >6 3 ^'d*0&31> —A review with sections devoted to (a) 

VAi tootend of a tinSed converter slag eoatg 3% Ca and to obtain flotation coneSttrate* 
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contg 35% Cu Rcrgcnts were 0 14 lb No 5GN S. pine oil per ton of slap, 0 1-0 15 
lb amyl xrnthite, 1 2'» 3 01b H,SOi and 0 12 0 2 > lb I> E oil A H E 

Influence of the iron content ol use blende upon its adaptability for flotation. 
Lldiuc. kKAifUK Metallu I r: 28, 12S tOilOin ’-cc C A 25, 20S2 H S 
Operating practice in the copper-flotation plant of Minas do Valle do Vouga, Portu- 
gal. (. 1it.HR Met, ill u I TZ 28. 125-S(l«ni The inM illation at this plant is 
described Tin oris art complex (Cu pyrites Zn blende, Tc pyrites) The processes 
used ore described, and the difficulties and methods of overcoming them arc recounted 

H SrorRTr 

Leaching copper from its ores. John D Svllivan J Chem Education 8, 829-17 
(l«un \ review E II 

Extraction of soluble copper from ores in leaching by percolation. John D Sulli 
v an ANb Kennlth O Bavarp Bur Mines, Kept oj Irrcstizations 3073, 43 pp (1931) 
The pfiys inttire of the nick its porosity degree of kaolmization anef serialization, 
and the amt of nvtur d slime di t tin amt of soln that w ill be retained and the difficult} 
that will be found in washing out the sol salts The rate of removal of sol Cu de 
creased with increases ill the amt of slime present and increased only slight!} with 
temp Wet charging the ore into the vat was advantageous In washing, the c}clcs 
of submergence and draining should be as close to each other as possible, consistent with 
fairlv thorough mixing of the CubO. in the wash soln and thorough draining of the soln 
I he CuSOi concn was gnatcr at the bottom than at the top of the ore column Circu- 
lating the solns inert iscd ixtn rates Piston displacement washing removed Cu mon 
nptdly than hatch washing, but the vol of wash soln required was greater Downward 
me] upward percolation of wash solus gave virtually identical extu rates Less CuSOi 
was pptd in the ore wlien the impregnating sofns were acidic Alden If f xtrRV 
The extraction of copper from oxidized ore by cyanide solution. E T Dlnstan 
J Client Mel Mining So, S Ifririi 31, !'KM(I931) C>anidcextn of a malachite ore 
from Katanga contg 0 3<>% Cu resulted in high cyanide consumption Flee regenera- 
tion was impossible Details are given Alden H Tviery 

Magnetite in copper mats I* G Haw-lev Eng Mining J 131,310-22(1931) — 
Magnetite causes Cu losses in the stag from tbc smelting of mat This study of the 
distribution of the magnetite should help in the soln of the problem and also demonstrate 
the value of improved chcm and microscopic methods of analysis Analytical data arc 
discussed The sulfide is sepd from the magnetite as follows Dissolve 30 g NaClOj m 
50 cc hot water Cool and add 50 cc of ilNOi Cool again and add 30 cc of 85% 
II, SO, and cool to room temp or lower The NaClOi must be entirely in soln w hen the 
acid is added W eigh 0 5 g of mat into a 000 cc beaker and add 8-10 drops of water 
Spread the mat over the bottom of the beaker by shaking, place in a cooling trough and 
cautiously add 25 cc of the chlorate In a few mm heat the beaker nearly to boiling 
addoOcc ofcoldwaterandimmcdiatclyfiltcrandwash The magnetite may beweighcd 
ns such and then a correction made for the impurities, or it may be ignited and weighed 
as TejOj and impurities deducted, or the Tc may be detd v olumetrically and ealed to 
PcjO, W' II Boynton 

Signlfieajce of the Dwight-Lloyd method for working up of Rammelsberg ores. 
W Sxt crdrfv Metall u £>:28, 101 11(1031) — The advantage of the Dw iglit Lloy d 
method for roasting Rnmmclsbcrg ores (galena, zinc blende, Cu pyrites, Fe pyrites and 
heavy spar) is primarily in the fact that the process is uninterrupted The capacity is 
also great and the efficiency good the operating cost for the roasting and sintering of a 
ton of raw ore being about a third less than the usual roasting and briquetting methods 
Another advantage is in the handling of large quantities of raw- materials without a 
preliminary roasting, and in making available the SO> gas for HjSO, manuf As a result 
of the increase in furnace capacity and the saving of coke, together with a more favorabte 
yield of metal, t! c total cost lias been lowered considerably II Stoertz 

Milling methods at the Hughesvdle concentrator of the St. Joseph Lead Co., 
Hughesville, Mont. Wxt O Vanderdurg Bur Mines, Information Circ. 6447, 15 
pp (1031) — Galena sphalerite, marmatite and pyntc occur in a fissure vein in syenite. 
The first 2 arc argentiferous A small quantity of Cn occurs as cupriferous pynte and 
clnJcopyritc The gang consists of altered syenite and rhyolite with subordinate amts 
of calcite, bantc, quartz, rhodochrositc and marcasitc. The av. grade of the ore is Pb 
6 21, Zn 5 01% and Ag 9 09 oz /ton By selective flotation 2 concentrates are made: 
one Pb 61. Zn 5 7% Ag 50 oz and Au 0 05 oz per ton and another Zn 51, Pb 1%, Ag 
31 oz and Au 0 02 oz /ton Pb recovery is about 97%, Zn about 92% and Ag 80%. 

Alden II. Emery 

Milling methods at the Hurley plant of the Nevada Consolidated Copper Co. 
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Hurley, New Mexico Trek Hodges Bur Mines, Informs' ion Ctre 6JW, 18 PP 
( mu The Cu mineral is chiefly chalcoote. although this U in places accompanied by 
azuntc malachite chrysocolla and cuprite The gang is quartz, pynte, senate ana 
halloy-iu Hji the first 4 months of 1530 heads averaged 1 32% Cu and 3 HVo Pe 
Recovers was S.4 Concentrates assayed 27 '>l r o Cu. G 04 oz Au and 0 55 oz A g 

per ton < nr is cotictS by flotation with lime, racomtc 3nd pif.c oil _ A II P. 

Meta) working in power presses, fc V Crave Am /mf AftniBf Jfrt. E«f , 
Inst e’ Uriah £>tniu>n 'pri print) 1931, N't" York meeting, 31 pp —Metal working 
m prtsvts is discussed under the subdivisions ol shearing bending, drawing, stamping, 
squeezing extrusion and forging from both the metallurgical and stress analysis view- 
points The stamping trade dots its engineering largely by trial and error The 
principal operations of metal forming have many features in common with rolling and 
wire drawing methods Tht division between hot and cold working is taken as the 
recry stn range of temp of the metal being worked The specifc features of the different 
operations and the factors involved are analyzed in some detail C. L Manteu. 

Recent design of quicksilver plant*. C .V ScntTTTr £if J/ining J. 131, 
31&-SU 'ill — Three types of furnaces are in common use — the old Scott furnace, the 
rotary kiln and the HerreshofI furnace The Scott is unsuited to intermittent operation 
and requtres a reasonably dry feed The HerreshofI furnace has the advantage of a 
higher fuel economy than the rotary kiln and no occasional shutdowns for rehmng are 
otetsaary Dust elimination is discussed and several illustrations from installations at 
difiejent mints are shown V,' SI Bo wro*. 

Reduction of amt oxide by methane or natural gas. IL A. Don't**. Pur 
Mines, kepi v] Jntesiigehorn 3091, 14 pp — ZnO + CM. — Zn (ga») + CO + 

2H| is nearly complete when equil » attained (O gas velocity) at about 927* The 
reaction rate increases with temp , but CO, formation and subsequent reoxidatnm of Zn 
also increase Temps should thertlore be kept below 1C*X)* Crude natural gas gives 
approx the same results as Cll«. the higher reducing power of the homologs of Cll< 
being compensated by their greater tendency toward thermal dccompn. A preliminary 
treatment to remove (*uff3te) S is advantageous. This may be accomplished by heating 
the calcine at feCO in an atm of natural gas or the gaseous product* from the Zn con 
denser Cd may also be eliminated by this step In the temp range 975-1000* the 
rate of Zn distn. compares favorably with that obtained from retorts by standard prac 
tice the metal produced is of exceptional punty and no appreciable amt of blue powder 
is formed. The special requirements of a furnace for com. reduction of Zn by natural 
gas are (1) a retort and condensing system as nearly gas-tigbt as possible, (2) continuous 
feed and discharge of ore at a slow rate (time of residence about 34 bn ). (3) continuous 
counterflow of gas at a low velocity (time of contact, about 1 mm ) (4) retorts having a 
large capacity, and (5) pretreatxnent of the ore in a sep retort at W0 * or lower with gas 
from the Zn metal condenser L Oder these conditions Cd and S are volatilized and Fe 
u reduced to metaL The length of the retort is limited by the resistance of the ore to 
the Cow of gas and by the necessity to prevent transportation of dust incident to the 
higher ga» v elocity required by long retorts if the time of too tact vs const. The smallest 
dimension of the retort will be limited by the requirements of heat transfer The 
relatively low operating temp and the presence of the excellent thermal conductor. Hi. 
facilitate the flow of beat and permit large units to be used Atntv H Eme»Y 

„„J roa “5** *feel m 1930 A>ov Mining J. (London) Annual Re r ,V». (Jan. 24. 
1331)1 Copper in 1930 Edward 5 1 Roam Ibid 2 Tin is 1930. E B-u-tot Scott 
Ibid 3-4- Lead and spelter in 4933. P W Smith Ibid 6 Gold and tilver in 1930. 
AnOV /bid 7 Platinum in 1930 A?. O'. Ibid 8. Cadmium. W. G Rcmbold 

/bid 13 Modem industrial applications of «eeL Asov ibid 15, 17, 19, 21-2 — The 
following use3 of steel are discussed the constructional industry, high-pressure and 
high temp vessels, chem and allied industries, automobile and aircraft construction, 
mme shaft*, and. unda^joBifl. wpjfuts^ enrfs. ■ig Yun g,. -ralmsA. iavbgt -puTo, txMhtn/i 
and pulvemmg machmery The use of alloy metals in iron and steel. Aaov 1M 23 
_ Aloev H Emery 

new views on smelting {of iron ores; and remelting processes. J E Fletcher. 
Foundry Trade J 44, 175-t, 195-7,211-3.227-9(1931) —See C. A 24, 5263 D S 
smelting m the lead blast furnace. Handling neh charges. VL Condition* and 
ptob.tms introduced by increasing the ratio of concentration. G U OldrIght *vt> 
Na&m Muxs*. Bur Mines, Kept oj ImriUgahom 3083, 7 pp (1931). d C A 24, 

Ac. dev H Emery 
n Age 127, 1254-7. 1273(1931) 
E II. 


Design tf open-hearth ports. 3 Balasaj.o\ 
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Graphical carbon balance of the blast furnace. T J Ess Iron Steel Eng 8, 
173-t5{1931) — Charts developed to facilitate a check on gas production, blast vol and 
furnace practice are shown and the application is explained in detg the carbon balance 
The balance, w orked through analytically, agrees substantially within slide rule limits 

W H Boynton 

Carbon can be regulated by cupola practice. Gottfrid Olson Foundry 59, G2-3 
(1931) —In order to control the C in cupola low C gray irons it is necessary’ to have (1) 
a forehearth. (2) Ion tuyires, (3) correct tuyere ratio, (4) proper amt of air supplied 
under proper pressure, (5) rapid melting, (ti) high temp in melting zone, (7) large 
amts of steel scrap, (8) coke with approx 7% ash, (9) coke with moisture under 1% 

Downs Schaap 

Regularities m the composition of basic Siemens-Martin slags. Siegfried 
Schlficiier Arch Eisenhullemc 4, 230—14(1930) — From the analjses of 29 slags it 
appears that the MnO content depends on the \aluc of CaO + MgO The sum of the 
3 values is practically const at 61 5% Furthermore, the Te content decreases with 
increasing SiO, and FiO, If the Fc and MnO contents of a slag are known the approx 
compn can be ealed H F Johnstone 

Application of cementation methods of the systems Sb-Cd, Zn-Cd, Pb-Cd, Sn-Cd 
and Bj-Cd. l Loskiew jcz Pneglad Tech 69, 508-13(19301 — A cementation 
method as described elsewhere ( Przcglad Gorniczo Ilutntczy 1929, 5S3) was erap!o>ed in 
investigating the cementing characteristics of the s> stems Sb-Cd, Zn-Cd, Pb-Cd, Sn - 
CdandBt Cd, which on cementation below the eutectic temp form permanent openings 
at the junction By cementation at a temp abort' the eutectic temp the eutectic is 
formed, this is followed by fusion at the junction, which prevents permanent 
openings Tests earned out below the respective eutectic temps showed no evidence of 
cementation, while those cemented 3% above the eutectic temp showed fusion and 
quantities of the eutectic Methods employed are discussed In the Sb-Cd system 
Cd-Sb is formed at the junction, while in the other s> stems investigated, eutectics were 
formed in ev ery case In the sy stem Bi-Cd, there exists a fusion m a stable form and in 
the other systems tests corroborate the existence of such fusion Frank Kokoski 

The constitution of the iron-carbon-sihcon-system. n. Section through the tri- 
dimensional diagram at 8% silicon \ KILI2 and F PqboSil Collection Ceechoslov 
Chem Comm 3, 61-72(1931), cf C A 24, 5705 — The properties of 7 alloys were 
investigated These alloys w ere prepd by melting in an elec resistance furnace. The 
percentage chem compn. of the alloys tested is 

Alloy No, C Mo Si P S Ac, in degrees 

34 0 14 0 43 7 97 0 Ml 0 011 645 

35 0.21 0 31 7 87 0 045 0 011 600 

36 0 34 0 40 7 63 0 062 0 015 645 

37 0 50 0 4S 8 12 0 03S 0 016 650 

38 0 86 0 38 7 94 0 062 0 023 650 

39 1 8S 0 46 7 45 0 052 0 024 665 

40 27 0 55 7 84 0 097 0 009 665 

Samples for thermal analysis and microscopic examn after heat treatment were taken 
from each alloy The constitutional diagram of the ternary Fe-C Si system contg 8% 
Si is given The region of the homogeneous y phase does not exist in these alloys 
The pearhtic transformation of the alloys with more than 0 4S% C ends at the beginning 
of melting The transformation Ac, in the alloys with 8% Si lies in the region a + C 
at 665° G T. Motok 

Practical use of the knowledge of structure of steels. F GonzAlez V Rev 
quim 6, No 2,21-5(1930) — -Based on the chem compn of the steel anattemptis made 
to calc all the structural phases existing in steel such as free pearhte. MmC, MnS, Fe,P 
and free ferrite The Juptner, Neil and Osmond formulas have been used in cal eg 
tensile strength, hardness and elasticity G T. Motok 

Corrosion and metal protection in steam power plants. IV. R. Stumper 
Korronon Metallschutz 7, 25-8(1931), cf C A. 25, 1206 — A boiler-tube failure from a 
gas fired furnace using a hard water was investigated metallograpbically A deposit of 
CaSO, was found to exist throughout the entire length of the tube Sections of the tube 
were cut from the tube at the point of failure and at a point some distance from the blow 
out Microscopic examns of the metal surface of both sections revealed decarbunza- 
tion of the outer side of the section which faded, and indicated that the temp of the 
inside of the tube had been between the Ac> and Ac, points, while temp conditions m the 
other portions of the tube had apparently been such as to cause no changes m the micro- 
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structure Tl«. souxtusion was reached that lowbred os rrliwting due to on !mj ngif g 
llami 1 id emud thi failure I* I Ilwriim 

The corrosion of iron by steam at high temperatures and its physico-chemical 
basis I tt kOAis karronon Urtalluhut: 7, 20 3l(l*nl) — A method n di- 
tnhed fur mn-airing the rati of oxidation of t c in siijirhcated steam at hivh tt m^s 
axiinng the increase in efee resistance of a metal w ire during 
winch 


OMrt'tiwn 


astincx It - fft t ? f" — — * t . *l,m.nl» 

»■ Lr'i'p + pi(V ~ '• JJ 


. «( the X an. win and the oxide cox etui w ire pi and pi the *p r 
< f the nutal and the oaidi p is the ratio of mofil ><>ts of thi metal and the otuh , anil 
L the length of the wire Mcasuninint' of rcsistnici chances made at temps r ingii S 
from list to hod' and detns of Oi in the oxide film st on id flic ratio of O, user] tile 
l\ acting to hi i| pros that found in I tjOi ‘-cp detns <[wt mickki s due tooxufiti vi 
of liun turn us at the sum temps xutx found to agree willwith t! « c ealed frt m tl u 
resistanci changes Itoth methods mdicatid tl at tic tfuckri'x of the oxidi hut 
incnasid *iilli tune according to the diffusion erp xlion s' = ll in ut ich v - tl ifVi i ss 
mil t the turn in mm The x ifues of k wire ditd fi r trnips ifW*)*, li'anl 

(00° and were n-p *4 CIS X ll)* 4 l r <7 X in-* 122 X in Mnd I 27 X I0“* Turp 
coefTs tor the reaction rau wen found to tie 1% per dcgTcr Intwien and TOO* and 
1 5% per degree between 700“ nnd SCO” f) f Korriiru 

Corrosion of iron by carbon tetrachloride J Milimur f.'.’.r'isn (Vdui'f 
Chem Connt 3,73 7'i(l'»3J) Iron is corroded I \ CC1, in preuncc i f I tOII and water 
A test made consisted m boiling iron for l hr in a inixt of CCh. f fOII and inter 
The results obtained were 


CCl. 


C, 11.0!) 


ItiO 


( F.i 


•ol?e<! 


I 01 

o in 

0 on 

1 si 


Max corrosion is obtained with a mixl of 70% CCI ( . 27 3% EtOH and 2 7% water 


The presence of EtOH favors the corrosion of Tc b> CCI, 


G T. Metros: 


Problems of insulation [of metals against access of mouturel (Moll) 13 Some 
factors of solidification in relation to metallurgical problems (Suirjil 8 New methods 
of coke testing (Melcek) 21. The molecular constitution of the n solid solutions of ‘mi 
in Cu (jEFPERv) 2 The molecular constitution of the 0 solid solutions of <n in Cu 
examined thermodynamically ( Jefeerx ) 2 Detonators [ allox s for their cii>sii1H 
(Fr pat 696 6G3) 24. Lixiviating materials (Gcr pu .'ll 7.920) 13 Kotarv tul < 
furnace and cooler for ores (Gcr pat 620 212) 20 \pparatus for cleaning blxst funner 
gases (U S pat 1.797 906) 1 


Bartels W Die Dauerfestigkeit ungesthwcisster und geschwcissfer Guss- und 
Waliwerkstoffe. Berlin V D I Buchhandlung Ml 

... ronnpraxis m dtr Metallgiesserci Hille \V JCtiarp 

114 pp M 7, bound M 8 50 

Becker Erich Die Giess- und Putztechnik. u, der Metallgiesscrei Ilalk 
W Knapp 68 pp M 420 bound M 6 50 

Bencht Obef die Versorgung der deutsehen Wirtschaft mit NichteisenmetaUen 
Thrcnigb June, 1930 Beilin V D 1 Buchhandlung Bound M 4 00 
sno £y JL i ET ,‘-,r, L v Tr f “IP^; recuit. revenu T III R€sultats Pans Dunod 
490 pp F 170, hound F 180 Cf C A 23,365 

S 1 FtSZZi'tux* v " ks 
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M(n i« Christian A Untersuchungcn fiber die Seigerung der Eegleitele- 
rocnte dcs Eiscns (thesis) lcchni«clic llochschnle, Aachen, Germany 25 pp Re- 
v ii « c*l in Metals and Altovs 1, f S2(1930) 

Nmkl. J S Literature ami Patent References to Platinum Group Metals. 
Vol, I, Nos 1, 2 and 3 Ip 1 21, 22-OS, 69-103 New York International Nickel 
Co 

Sai av U Die Dane rfestigkeit der LeichtmetaU-Sandguss-Legrerungen. Jler/in 
\ n i Km till m i linn r m t.tr> 

s ii i m in ik v Die ungCinstige Lage der Fertigwaremndustrie m Nichtelsen- 
nit! illtn und dire Grunde Ihrlin V D 1 Duchhandtung M 8 

It Ming and Grading Foundry Sands. Chicago Am Toundrj men’s Assoc $3 
IGm in 1 1 in l undt\ trade J 44,270(1031) 


Aerating appirntns lor flotation plant for ores, etc. CrvrRAL-EuROrAisatB 
‘M.HWIMV Vi iiiii IS A (, (H C Gibbs, inventor) Gcr. 019,033, Tcb 2.1029 
\<liln to 1 11 ' I 25, ljm) 

Concmtr itmi nr«x Km mi riurd 11 Martin H S 1 707,350, March 21 In 
vdictmt, nlim i i i utli in 1 loriil i pho'phatt ore scrcinmgs with selective ngents 
such as ' n ii il \ i iltii tl t w itir content of the ore is regulated to the amt neccs- 
>. irv to wi i il iiiit • i ill tin tin particles without having present an excess which 
Mill « tih *>ii» « ii 1 n, lining uni tin in Mid orris tumbled with the selective agents 
Id prep ift it fur ip n mini, t ilik 

Flectromagnetic siparator for ores, etc. \V« M Mordhv Ger 521,020, May 
1(5, 1921 Cnrr sp U to lint 221 '121 

Enqueuing ores luii.wim Ai m kt Knapp and L£on Maver Ger 517,735 
April 1, FU Vdth, to nl s.<< A 24, 47.*>2) The method of 501, 5S5 for bn- 
queuing Mn <ris i e with C and low stage oxidation coinpds of Pc, is extended to 
ortsnfCr \\ \ Mn 1 \i Co null’ 

Treating ores, etc 1 kii i> Kki ii* (.ki sonwtrK A G Ger 519,484, April 13, 
192(5 Addti to 17 I Ult> (C A 23, 2i mi) I lie method of Ger 473,0 1C is modified by 
supplving tin mitirnls to tin furnace m a pre warmed state, or by heating the end of 
tfu funnel at which the matin ils inter The reaction rane is thus extended toward 
tint mil of the furnace and this facilitates the completion of the votatihration before 
the risidm in the fiirnaei softens or Milters 

Treating sulfide ores, etc Harai d Skamm. U S 1.797,700, March 24 Ma- 
terial such as sullnhd heavy metal ore is subjected to a reducing smelting operation in 
the presence of light mi lal compels such ns those of CaorMg. in such quantity and with 
such rigulatid conditions of reduction as to produce n slag having an Tc content of 
Mem l',% ; , o ami a mat contg light metals Numerous details and examples an 

Sulfide ores. Sulphide Cort I"r C9G.520, May 22, 1930 Ores contg rc and 
S ate treated for the production of S, ovule of Fc and chlorides of other metals contained 
fit the ores f >> forming I iCf, with displacement of S in the form of vapors, followed by 
mid ltion of the 1 1 Cl, to I i <)» and TcCh. the latter dild with N being used as a chlon 
intmg agint for displacing S The temp In the chlorinating and oxiditing gases is 
maintained nbovc the conih nsation pt of the S or of the rcClj, but below the temp 
which would produce fusion of the solids present 

Chromium ores. I G I arih nind A G (Paul Weise and Julius Drucker, in- 
ventors) Gir 51 1,743, Apr 17, 1927 Crores which have been heated ond quenched 
.art decomposed by subjecting them to the action of gases contg 1ICI Cl and reducing 
agents miy he present in the gas Thus, Cr ore is heated to 800° ond quenched in 
water The qneneliid ore is subjected to the action of gases contg HCt and a reducing 
nguit at 5 p i() (,00% leaving moderatclj pure CrCh Other examples arc given 

Extraction of iron from its ores. Vmr imctk SrAiiui lrke A -G Ger, 517,969, 
Juucb, 1927 I e oris at c treated with Cl HC1 gaseous chlorides, etc , ond the resulting 
1 iCIj is decomposed to obt nn the 1 c Hicl cCl» is heated to above its dissocn temp in 
an elec arc and the dicompti |»roducts, 1 e and Cl, arc cooled and sepd 

Extracting copper. Anc.lo American Corp or South Africa, Ltd Ger. 
621. IM. May 19, 1-I2S See lint Ml <<*9 (C A 23, 4181) 

Extracting copper, etc. Pati \TAKTiEnoLAGitT GrOndal-Ramen Ger 521,111, 
July 10 1929 I>cscontg Cu and Zn arc treated with SO», after addn of chlorides if 
nicessar> , until the II Cl content is 5-10 g per 1 Part of the Cu is thus pptd as CuCl, 
and the pptn is then completed w ith Cu 1 he 1> c and the ppt are then treated with Fe, 
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. ithtr uparatch or together to recover Cu The method may be applied to the lyes 
obtained by ixte p>nKs that have been roasted under chlondinnf conditions, and i! Ag 
and' Au an presi nt they may be pptd * ith the CuCJ by using an rxcrssof Cu 

Nickel end copper. The InternatioVal Nickcl Co , Ivc I r CX>,4J>. May 8. 

] ill) Ni and Cu an extd from materials contg them, particularly mats contg sulfides 
of \i and Cu h> heating the matenals in the presence of a flux to obtain a molten mass 
and strati) > mg to sep the material contg Ni from that contg Cu The part contg Cu 
i- heated in the presence of air to obtain porous Cu and the part contg ^i >’ submitted 
to the carbonyl process to obtain Ni ___ * « 

Reduction of tin Berzelius' MerAtLiiCrrcv C mil Tr 696,140, May 
>7 pi jo rinely granulaied matenals contg SnO, ore reduced by solid, liquid or gase 
ous agents at a temp kept he low the m p of the charge during the reduction and raised 
at the end of the reduction sufficiently to gise a molten or pasty slag which surrounds 
the reduced Sn and presirves it from reoxidation in the furnace itself or during a subse 

ouent treatment _ _ 

Extracting rinc, etc Havns Bceruakn Gcr 521,485, Nov 7, 1020 In extg 
Zn and other volatile metals from a nuxt of oxide ore and C in a horizontal, externally 
heated muffle a porous or perforated tube, to which gas is supplied, ij arranged along 
the whole length of the bottom of the muffle The charge is loosened and agitated b> 
the fine streams of gas ascending through it 

Zinc. The New jEHSrv Zivc Co Tr 697,217, June 11, 1030 Cd and the Hr 
jre rtmoved from zinciferous materials by heating the materials in the presence of care- 
fully regulated amts of a chlorinating agent, steam and air and the treatment is se- 
lectively regulated to volatilize the Cd without appreciable Joss of Zn Cf C. A. 25, 
W7 

Roasting pyrites, etc. Alexandre Tolubt and Nicolas Saindbricuss i r 
697 000, May 20 1030 Pyntes and S contg ferruginous materials are roasted and 
agglomerated at the same time, by the progressive action of air, heated in a special epp 
to temps of 630-800’, on the material advancing progressively in a thin layer in a ro- 
uting or other furnace 

Treating roasted pyrites. Revmcrsholms Gamla Ikdlstm AktikbolaC Ger 
617,748, Nov 13. 1023 The valuable constituents of chlorinated roasted pyntes are 
obtained by lixiviating the pyntes in stages with (1) lye poor in Cu but nch in Zn, 
contg mainly chlorides and (2) tye poor in Zn but nch in Cu. contg mainly sulfates 
Cu, Zn. Ag, Co. S and Cl compds are so obtained 

Rotary ore-roasting and sintering apparatus. George E Store* (to National 
Processes. Ltd ) L S 1,797,031, March 24 Structural features 

Refining metals Svndicat des laitiers et scories. Fr 69(5.779, Sept II. 
1929 Loss of metals in slags during the refining of ferrous metals is reduced by adding 
to the slag, during or after refining suitable compds such as oxides, carbonates, chlo 
rides borates or sulfates of alkali or alk earth metals or Mg 

Refining metals Emu. Vidal and Arvold H Stockhavsbv Fr 095, G23, May 
13, 1930 A system of extg and refining metals is described in which oily schist heated 
by oil burners fed by compressed air liberates oxidizing and reducing gases to the ore 
which, in the form of bnituets or broken, is placed above the schist iti a refractory brick 
furnace and covered with a layer of hme The metal m fusion falls through a grid of 
refractory bncks to wells which are heated from below The combustion products are 
delivered to clarification condensation and extn chambers 

Volafihzable metals Metallces AG Fr 690,151, May 27. 1930 Metals 
such as Pb and Zn are volatilized by introducing the metal contg material mixed with a 
reducing substance into a rotating furnace and causing it to move continuously in the 
furnace The air is introduced into the reaction chamber in amt sufficiently low to 
insure a reducing atm m the reaction chamber The material is preliminarily heated b> 
the compbrnentary combustion of the gases from the reaction chamber 

Protecting metals C F Boehrimjer & Soeuve GmbH Ft 695,787, Ma> 
17, 1930 Mewls and their alloys are protected against destructive action by adding 
qumoidine or substances contg quinoidwe to the agents coming in contact with the 
metals 

Porous masses of metal or metal oxides. I G Farbswind A -G Bnt 339,645. 
c , j ^ foam is formed from a tout of a liquid, a foam producing agent and 

finely divided metals or metal oxides (or compds which are converted into metal oxides 
when heated) and the foam is dried Numerous details and examples are given, and 
according to the materials used the products may be suitable for use as bearing metals, 
storage battery plates or fillings tor them, fitters for liquids or gases, fillers for budding ' 
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stones or bricks, diaphragms, molds for casting gypsum, glass or metals, backfire pre* 
\cntmg devices for gas burners, fillings for teeth, etc 

Metal founding. Fritz Singer Gcr 510,575, July 2-1, 1020 A protecting 
lijir is formed on molds, especially for Al, b> coating with Zii or Mg and heating 
The Zn or Mg is upphid as dust, optionally with a binding agent 

Foundry molds and cores Jtan B Durand Ger 520,175, April 5, 1929, A 
mortar is used which consists of a hydraulic binder, sand and an amt of water insuffi- 
cient for the complete hydration of the binder A suitable compn is fine Portland 
cum nt 100 sand MXJ and water *K)pts b> vol Cf C A 24,2416 

Core-inserting or -removing apparatus for molds for centrifugal casting. Ccntrif 
i ual Castings Ltd Gcr 519.2 i(>, Dec 11 1928 Corresponds to Brit 30-1,015 
Double-walled ingot mold. llunrRT Kami's and Hermann Zepermck Gcr 
519 &T» April 0. 1 130 

Water-cooled mold for casting roller plates Anton Mohr Gcr 517,780, Feb 1, 

19 JO 

Molds for casting iron and steel Wilhelm KLCrscit Gcr 620,232, June 30, 
1020 becU S 1,777,975 (C A 24,5710) 

Block mold for casting steel. Maxwell G Dumas Gcr 517,778, June 2, 1928 
Apparatus for casting metals such as aluminum. Birmingham Aluminium Cast 
inc, (ll)0il) Co, Ltd, and C Vaughan D nt 330,721, May 22, 1930 Structural 
features 


Casting aluminum and its alloys. H ROiirig Brit 339.624, July 8, 1929 I or 
obtaining a uniform crj st structure in an ingot of Al or Al alloy, the mold is cooled at 
the bottom only, the top and sides being heated or packed with heat insulating material 
Apparatus for centrifugal casting of metal pipes, etc. J A Byers and M C 
Smotzer (to Centrifugal ripe Corp ) Brit 340,137, Dec 31, 1928 Structural fia 
turcs and v anous details of operation are described 

Centrifugal casting of metal pipes. Leon L Matiiieu (to Soc anon dcs hauts 
foumcaux ct fondcrics de I*ont a Mousson) U S 1,797,872, March 24 Mcch 
features 

Centrifugal casting of metal pipes, etc. A Fossenti and C Scoria Brit 340,- 
129, April 12, 1929 App and various mcch features are described 

Method of making hollow bodies by centrifugal casting. MannesmannrOiiren- 
Werki Gcr 619 2J7, June 10. 1928 

Casting carbides of metals difficult to fuse. Gewerksciiaft Wallram Gir 
510, 656. Sept 9, 1921 Metals and metalloids difficult to fuse, such as W, B, etc , are 
superheated in a crucible with C, with such rapidity that an excessive amt of C is not 
taken up by the fused metal in forming the carbide The carbide is cast in the usual 
way Cf C /l. 24,5211 

Furnace for fritting powdered ores and metallurgical products. Vereinigte 
Staiilwi rke A -G I r 096, 5G2, June 2, 1930 

Lining metallurgical furnaces. Hirsch, Kupfer- und Messingiverke A -G 
Ger 521,295, June 0, 1928 An elec conductive core corresponding in shape to the 
furnace interior and having a higher m p than the lining compn is introduced into the 
furnace The lining compn is placed m the space betw een the furnace wall and the core, 
and the latter is then electrically heated, directly or inductively, to a temp above the 
in p or sintering temp of the lining 

Cupola and like furnaces. Joseph E Tletcher and The British Cast Iron 
Research Association Ft. 695,555, May 14, 1930 Means for controlling admission 
of air to the cupola is described 

Regenerative furnaces for fusmg metals. Walter Alberts and Paul Zimmer- 
man n Tr G95,S50, May 19, 1930 

Method and apparatus for reducing dust losses in blast-furnace operation. Georg 
Lichen-berg and Nikolaus Ware Ger 520,164, Sept 15,1929 

Water-cooling system for blast furnaces, etc. B J Mullen Bnt. 339,972, 
Dec 19. 1928 A signal system (details of which are described) is provided for operation 
w hen leakage of gas mi to the h ater cooling system causes fall in the liquid level 

Furnace for reclaiming scrap metal. Tiieron D Stay and Harrison O Burrows 
( to Aluminum Co of Am ) U. S 1,797,276, March 24 

Furnace for heating metal sheets and pairs. Charles A Davis and Frank L 
Leahy. U. S 1,797,902, March 24 Structural features 

Cast iron. Meier & Weichblt. (Emil Schuz, inventor), Ger. 521,432, May 
14, 1924 Gray cast iron with a tensile strength above 2S kg per sq mm is prepd by 
casting com. l*e contg about 3 5% of Si under such conditions of regulated cooling that 
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the free C is uniformly distributed in the metal as graphite F e eutectic. Casting may 
Ut effected in Fe molds _ . . 

Spongy iron 1 \ar RrsNEMCt-T and It ar C S G Rohm Ir C9</> *9, June 3 
HJIO spongy 1 e is made by introducing a mut of 1 e ore and a car'.xmifcrous material 
mtoa lurntce ".imiltr to a coke ov en heated on the extrnor by gas Tow ard the end of the 
ipiration gas is introduced into the furnace itself to absorb the remaining O The cake 
of spongy 1 1 is titnosed and introduced into t ease kept free from air The reduction 
may be completed by tin gas introduced 

Iron -te enforced cocverttt floor for steel manufacture. MANNESitvsNaCtlRtN 
WfcRKe Gcr 517 8)4 May 8 1029 _ 

Steel Frederick T McIvtomi to CruaMc Mtel Co of Am 1 T S l,7fh,72$. 

it In melting and rtfimng >t«l the product ts withdrawn from the refining 
x.<- and while still moltin thru i-» added to it a predetd quantity of Mo sulfide. Ml 
r t to effect combination of both t> and Mo with the steel 

Phosphorus steel F HoRGCRArFL lint 331 o 1G. Dec 22, 1528 Easily mi- 
< I tnable steel for pri'Wd nuts etc . of high I content, is prrpd by first melting d ivrn in 
i cupola a mitt of scraji iron siliceous pig iron and a material rich in I* such as basic pig 
non apatite or Miiannc or f«m> I’ |wilh adjustimnt of the P content according to the 
I roducl desired) and dccarbunnng the meli in an acid lined Siemens Martin furnace 
I erro-Mn may be added as a deoxidizing agent The steel produced may contain P 
0 2-0 > \In0 3 0<> CO 04-0 1 S 0 Hr 0 l*i and M up to «2o*J 

Rustless steel \ raciMcre Staulut-ruv AG f r fio.398, May 10. 1930 A 
steel or cast iron which does not tend to rust is made l>> alloying, with the steel or Tc, 
elements whose clectroly tic potential is below the const oxidation potential of the cotto 
sion agent but is abose the elcctrolj tic potential of the steel or IT. and which b) reason 
of their electrochcm properties prosole during the enn croon, the formation of an 
adhering anti rusting layer Sli As, Ri ot Sn in amts of 0 3-5 Cc alone or together and 
with or without Cu may be used 

Apparatus for heat-treating steel rolls for robing mills. Charles F Logan (to 
Union tlcc Steel Corpl U S 1,757,430. March 24 Structural features 

Alloys. Coirrscvie francaise poir L.trrtoirArioN res proc£d£s Thomson- 
Houstom Fr 690,142, May 27 1930 Alloys arc made by intimately mixing easily 
reducible compds of the constituent metals, and seducing tlie mixt to the metallic state 
Alloy suitable for jewelry Harrs Klaiskann and Henr\ R Kitrc (to Baber 
A Co ) U S 1 797 236, March 24 An alloy, which is whiter and harder than Pd. 
is formed from Pd 75-9Sand Uh 24 1 Si, the remainder being Ru (which may be present 
in the proportion of 2?o) 

Aluminum alloys Theodore \V Oosm ar and Jo«trii A Nock. Jr (to Alusm 
oum Co of Am ) l i 1 797 Sot March 24 Alloys which ore suitable tor mcch 
working comprise A1 at least y toguhir with Mn 1-1 t> and Mg 0 5-1 5^7, free from 
other substances except such as are priscnl as incidental impurities 

AJumanum ahoy C>rro Kamfs. Ir G‘>>838, May 19, 1930 An alloy of A! 
contains Ag Cu and T1 \ 1 d and Ni may also be added An example contains Cu 
2-5 or Ni 0 2-0 8 or Cu and \i together 2 5. Ag 0 2-1. Tl 0 02-0 2. V or Pd about 0 \% 
and Al the rest The stability on annealing of the alloy is increased by submitting the 
alloy in a liquid state and al a temp of about 750° to a refining with SrClj The fcrCI 
may be introduced to the fused mass in an Al capsule Cf C A 25 , 2410 

Improving iron-chromium-mcket-carbon alloys FRrrp Krl pf A-G IT C97- 
188. June 11 1970 The resistance values ot austenitic alloys cf Fe-Cr Ai C (« g . 
Cr G— 10 Ni 40— t and C 1%) are improved by submitting these alloys to a sudden 
tempering from a temp below 1000’ 

Iron-nickel alloy for vapor burners. Aktiebolaget B A Hjorth A Co Brit. 
339 831 Tcb 4, 1929 Double-walled caps forming the mixing chambers of vapor 
burners are made at least m part cf an alloy curopramg Ft 62-67 and Ni 38-33 vo '"hseh 
is stated to have a suitably low heat cond 

Ferrosilicon I G Tarek vivo A G (Carl Muller, Alfred Curs and Leo Schlecht, 
inventors) Ger 519 OGG, Apr 9, 1926 Fe Si alloy s free from C or of predetd C 
content are prepd from IT obtained by decompg Fe(CO)j 

Magnesium alloys for pistons 1 G Farbemnd A G Ger 519,377, Dec 6, 
I9_3 Alloys for making pistons of internal combustion engines comprise Zn I S 5 

■™^3, p , , b°„ 6 «"iS' ,r a lh c” J fs '«£* s " 5 - *"' 

«x*?ss£ ss& s ""- c ° *- «««■ «« *■ 
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Steel alloys. Fried Kkcpp A -G and Hedcsuoi Koppers A -G Fr. G97.053. 
June 2. 1930 Steel alloys resistant to diem, agents, e g , solus contg H-SO,, contain 
Cr 17-40. Ni 6-25 and C up to 0 55c, and particularly Cr 17 IS. Ni 8-10 and C 0 02- 
0.2%, with or without Mo 0 2-3% 

Zinc alloys. E A Anderson (to Hew Jersey Zmc Co > Bnt 340 104, June 5, 
1020 Alloys suitable for die-casting are formed of Zn (of about 9*3 99% punty) to- 
gether with an addn. of A1 2 10 and Mg 001-025% (the Pb and Cd together not being 
more than about 0 01 %. preferably cot more than 0 003% each of Cd and Pb and not 
more than 0 001% Sn) Zn alloys are also mentioned contg AI 4 and Cu 3% with or 
without Mg 0 1% Cf C A 25,66 

Cleaning metallic surfaces. James H Gravell. Fr 693,914, May 21, 1930 
Metallic surfaces are exposed to the action of a sola which contains a compd of HjPO,. 
one atom of H of which is replaced by a metal or radical such as NaHjPO. or XHjHiPO*. 

Rustprooflag metals. Chemieprodukte G si. b H Ger 517,579, Oct. 18, 192S 
Metal parts are protected against rusting when under water by giving them a ground 
coating of bitumen etc to which is then added a difficultly «ol rnorg substance which 
will readily enter mto tome exchange with bases. Thus, the parts are coated with 
bitumen to which is added a coating of HgSiOi T urther examples are given. 

Rust-proofing iron, steel, etc. Um H Cole Ger 516,729, Mar 19, 192S 
See Brit 292 666, (C A 23, 1382) 

Coating metals with refractory materials. Doherty Rese vrch Co Fr 696,422, 
Apr 8, 1930 Metals axe coated by applying a refractory agglomerate to the surface 
and the free surface of this agglomerate is exposed to a high temp to calcine or harden 
it, the subjacent parts of the agglomerate being exposed to progressively decreasing 
temps , and the metal is protected against exposure to a high temp A binding sub- 
stance capable of attaching the metal when heated may be added to the refractory 
material so that the products of the reaction, e f. the oxide of the metal, penetrate the 
refractory material which may be a compd. of Zr 

Apparatus for annealing metal objects. Axrr -Ges. Brown, B overt &. Cie Swiss 
143.457. Jan. 4. 1930 

Aluminum heat-transfer surfaces. \ eredxigte Aluminium Weeks A -G Bnt 
339,722, Oct. 1 1, 1929 The heat absorbing or -radiating capacity of articles made of Al 
or its alloys is increased by producing an oxidized layer on the material, e g , an engine 
cylinder of Mg Al alloy may be coated with a layer of pure Al and the surface of the 
latter then oxidized. 

Nickel products such as eyeglass frames. Wu J Wricittoy and Edgar D 
Till ye r (to American Optical Co ) US 1,7974554, March 24 Ni products such as 
eyeglass frames are shaped to the desired form by stretching bey ond the elastic limit of the 
material, and the surface fractures and pits are then filled with Ni which has not been 
worked beyond its elastic limit (suitably by electrodeposition) 

Non-corrosive water and alcohol solution. Wm. S. Calcott (to E I du Pont de 
Nemours & Co) U S 1.797,401, March 24 Corrpsion of Fe and Cu by aq ale. solos, 
is inhibited by adding a sol ammo carboxylic acid denv such as an ethanol amine salt of 
phenylgly cine and a substance such aj a mercaptothiazdle such as is used as a collecting 
agent m the flotation of metals U S 1,797,402 specifies a similar mixt. in which the 
flotation collecting agent used is an erg tervalent N compd such as azobenzene. amino- 
azotoluene or aminoazotofueneazonaphthol. Numerous examples are given. Cf 
C A 24, 2755 

Arc-welding electrodes. J M Weed (to British Thomson Houston Co , Ltd ) 
Bnt. 339,930, July 8, 1929 An electrode is coated with an alkali metal acetate such as 
NaOAc in order to obtain a short arc with a low rate of fusion and deep penetrating 
power so as to produce a ductile weld, and the acetate may be mixed with carbonates of 
alk. earths such as those of Ca and Ba and with TiO-. and, prior to coating the electrode 
with flux, the electrode may be pickled with a 10% HF soln followed by rinsing and 
drying and it may be preliminarily degreased with a caustic sola. 

Fusible electrodes for welding. La Soudure £lectrique autog&sb (Soc. anon ). 
Fr 696,592, June 3, 1930 Electrodes for welding Al and its alloys in the elec, arc are 
composed of an AJ-Si alloy, the content of Si being 3-13% 

Welding magnesium. I G Farbenind A.-G Bnt 339,923. June 7, 1929 
Welding is effected with the use of a flux as described in Bnt. 313,487 (C- A. 24, 1075). 

Solder. SiEKEvs-Scerc'CKEsrwERKE A-G. Ger. 520,330, Sept 23, 1927. An 
approx eutectic Ag-Pb alloy contg Ag 0 25-5 and Pb 99 75-95% is alloyed with 0 23- 
10% ot Cu The solder thus obtained m. between 300° and 325°. 
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Relativity and org*cie chemistry. W A Waters Science Propets 25, C27-32 
(1031) — Theories concerning the structure of org corapd, are reviewed "Only the 
re suiting symmetry of our chent molt , inspected m the aggregate, h observable, and 
of the actual relative positions of the various atoms, one can be certain of very little 

Joseph S. Hepmurr 

The progress of organic chemistry 1Q24-19Z3. IV. Heterocyclic «enes. CRtctt 
Lehmann l an pit Chem 43.1001-70. 1002-7. 1112-3(1920); cf C A. 24. 4-55 
V. Natural substance* of less well-known constitution. Ibui IH3-0 VL Organic 
compounds 1M 113S-42 VII. Hew workrnr method* of organic chemistry. 
Ibid 1143 5 „ E -“ 

Progress in the knowledge o! oxidition processe*. K. v>. Rosfnwund Arth 
Pham 2(59, 139-33 f 193 l | —This is a review on the mechanism of oxidation, principally 
of organic compounds W. O E. 

Acetic acid and cellulose acetate in the United States. CvEAinT P. Partridce. 
Ini Eng Chem 2J, 483-98(1931) —A survey giving a general view of the AcOH in- 
dustry m the V S and ol the cellulose acetate industry as it affects the consumption ol 
AcOH and Ac jO Tive divisions were made as follows (L) the general developments 
affecting AcOH manuf since 1914. (2> the general technology of the various processes 
used or proposed for AcOH manuf , (3) the production of AcOH and its consumption 
m various industries during 1929 (4) the general development of the cellulose acetate 
as it affects the consumption of AcOll and AciO A complete bibliography of 44 
references is appended and several illustrations charts and tables are included 

TV H Bovnton 

Partial oxidation of methane in the presence of oxide* of nitrogen. David F. 
Suren and Reid T Milne*. Ir.d Eng Chem 23, 357-00(1931) — The partial oxida- 
tion of CH, is markedly aff-ctcd b> addns of N oxides (ND,. NO + O,) and HN'Oi 
vapor Complete data on this reaction when earned out tn glass or quartz tn a smalt 
app are reported for varying conditions of heating tune (Otf)-OM *ec), temp (SOO- 
700*). gas compn and amt of catalyst. A smaller vol of CH|0 was always obtained 
than that of the N oxide used and as this latter was always destroyed if efficient con- 
version was had, it is concluded that the process offers no commercial possibilities for 
CUeO synthesis The mechanism is probably loose combination of CH, and N oxide 
with subsequent dtcompn to CH,0 and K, Aehext Thomas Fellows 

The formation of ethylene and acetylene from methane in electric discharge* 
Kerr Peters and O It Wagner Z physit Chem. Abt A. 153, 161-80(1931) — An 
investigation of the optimum conditions of gas flow and compn , pressure and c. d. for 
the formation of C,ll* and CiH, (ram Clf, have hen investigated The nun. energy 
consumption was 13 kw hr percu m of Cifii and 53 kw hr percu m of C,H« Under 
the condition of min energy consumption, the exit gas from the discharge tube con 
tamed 4 2% C,Hi and 08% Cjlt,. whereas the max concns of these gases obtainable 
were 30 and 3% resp The bat gas rout, for the prepn. of C,H» and CjH, contained 
CH, and H, in a 2 I ratio A spectral analj sis of the products showed that the reaction 
region might be either one of 2 types In one of these only the CH bands were visible, 
whereas in the other with a high energy input there were in addn to the CH band*, 
the Swan spectrum, the Balmer senes, and the C hue spectrum The spectral measure- 
ments were supplemented by temp measurements in the discharge For the reaction 
mechanism in the region of low energy input the known scheme for the decompn of 
CH« into a senes of II poor radicals was confirmed and the formation of the separate 
reaction products discussed The presence of higher satd and unsatd hydrocarbons 
in addn. to C»H« is assumed to indicate polytactuatwu reactions resulting from the 
impact of - or more radicals In the region in which the Swann spectrum is visible, 
there are 2 possibilities for the formation of Gfii either the combination of 2 CH 

raduals, or of some reactive form of H with the — C =s C— radical P H E 

... ^condensation of amyleaes, A Mail he and Renaudib Compt rend 

192, 501-3(1931) — Isoamykne, MesCHCIf CHt (I). and C-pentene (U) were each 
passed over siuca gel in a quartz tube heated to 670* and at ordinary pressure I 
yielded a gas contg 4, % etiylenjc hydrocarbons (Cd4 C,H,). 38% CH* and 7% H«; 
an mi and t*r — i — u fractionation gave higher ethyl emc and aromatic 

*. The gas from II was 52% C*H, and CJT*. 34% 
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CHi and 6% I?t> the oil and tar yielded higher ethyienic and aromatic hydrocarbons 
and a residue m 53“ The d n and I nos of the fractions are given D S S 
The oxidation of propenyl derivatives with diazo compounds. A Quiuco Alt* 
accad Linca 12, 34 1-4(1910) — The oxidation of propenyl compels with normaf diazo 
hydrate noted by Q (cf Q anti I ren, C A 23, 597) was explained by the interpretation 
by An gefi and f'olvcnm (C 1 24, 4770) A shows that the general reaction is. 

I 

RCII = CIIMe — ► RCHO + OHC Me 
I 

O 1 o 


Thus using PhNjOH as oxidizing agent the reaction takes place in either of the following 
ways t 


RCff « CIIMe 
I’hNjH i O 


— ► RCff 


NN’HI’h 


+ HCMe 

A 


RCff 

O 


I 

« CIIMe — r- 

\ 

l NillPh 


RCff + CIIMe 

I II 

O NNHPh 


t t , forming either the alkyl or arylphenylhydrazone The former is not isolated 
as it combines with unchanged azo compd forming a formazyhc deny , PhNjCMe N- 
NHPh A W Contieri 

Cuprous chloride as a catalyst for acetylene. J A Nieuwland and W. L. 
FoOJJEY Proc Indiana Acad Set 38, 196(1929) — CjHj when run into a soln contg 
CuCI and N1I«C1 and satd with IIC1 forms CH> CHC1 CjHj run into a soln contg 
both CuCI and CuClj forms equtl mtxts of cts and ns Irans dichloroethylenes Solns 
of CuCI* in the absence of CuCJ do not absorb CjHj H M Stark 

Oleastene (hydrocarbon contained in the fruit of olives). Giovanni Sani Ath 
accad Linen 12, 238-42(1930). — During the extn of olive oil with alkali to remove 
pbytosterol, an orange oil seps which is unallected by the alkali Extd with ether, 
crystals separate out, Raving the oil itself, which is insol in water and dtl EtOH, 
but sol in other org solvents Its EtOH soln is flouresccnt di7 5 0 8934, analysis 
indicates the formula C 7 thi It absorbs a max of 33 15% Oj. indicating that the 
mol formula is C,|H,jO, p and the rao! wt of the hydrocarbon is 2SS, C.,H« Two 
Nj denvs were also prepd which will be desenbed in a later paper A W C. 

The synthetic product cuprene (carbene), Walter Herzog Kunststojfc 21, 
49-53(1931) — Cuprene, a polymerization product of CjHj, obtained when the latter 
is brought in contact with Cu or CuO at elevated temps , was first prepd by Erdmann 
and Knthner (Z an erg Chrm IB, 49, 57(1893)) Later investigations of this sub- 
stance were earned out by Gooch and Baldwin (Z anorg Chem 22, 255(1900)), Alex- 
ander (B«r 32, 2381(1899)), Sabatier and Senderens ( Cnmpt rend 130, 250(1900)) 
and Kaufman and Schneider (C A 13, 1825, 16, 2302 18, 1465) Although cuprene 

now is made on a large scale the technical details of the mfg process have so far re- 
mained a secret It is known only that Cu or cupriferous bronze powders are used 
as catalyzers at a temp of 200-260° under pressure with the combined action of 
dark elec discharges The presence of O (air) is a necessary factor A special arrange- 
ment to prevent the voluminous polymerization products from clogging up the reaction 
chamber is described m Swiss Pat 95,237, May 7, 1921 Addn of 5-15% N to the C*Hj 
has been found to give homogeneous and lighter colored products With unddd CjHj 
there is, as a result of the high reaction temp , a tendency to coking, resulting in dark 
products of less H content and a smaller yield A greenish blue, neutral, strongly 
unsatd , tar like liquid, the ‘cuprene tar,” d 089 is obtained as a by product in amts 
of 5 5-7% besides 13-17% waste gases This tar has been investigated by Schlapfer 
and Stadler (C A 20, 1384) Under the proper conditions the yield of cuprene is 
25% of the wt of CaC 3 used According to Ger pat 407,483, Dec 30, 1922. CjHj, 
muted with indifferent gas, is conducted into stearic acid heated to 250-300° to which 
bas been added Cu bronze The cuprene obtained by this process is finely powdered 
and of a light to dark brown color After sepn from the steanc add the last traces of 
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the latter are removed by washing with caustic lye or solvent* Addn. of air or O 
to C,H, or addn <>l substance* gu itig off O to the on tact medium, ha* been found 
ads antagi ous Sulfurtied cuprene. cuntg 11% S ha* (wen prepsl. by beating cuprene 
with SCI. m lb« present* of Wnzene as suspending agent under reflu* When working 
under II) atm pressure and at ISO Ass' # product coutg 13 «% S and 4% Cl «W ob- 
tained rh. re substancts may he employed in the rubber industry. Because of »U 
ehem indifh rence and highly volummou* structure cuprene present* a material with 
jKKMbilitu* (or a large n.. of use* It* application in the manuf of acid resistant 
and the insulating raatinal* plastic masses electrodes and explosive*, as a cork 
substitute in the linnkutn industry and al»vorl>»ng agent for illuminating material* 
and fuels or volatile matters is discussed D TtiirrsEV 

Nuclear arnthesi* in the olefin tene*. IL 1,4-Dmlefln*. Bernard II. Sno*- 
M.Kta AND Ctcu. r lloo an J Am Cirm Sac 53, 1505-12(1931). d C A. 24, 
4756— fly the use of C If, Cl!t!f,\fglir the 0 Hr ether jyntbesi* of olefin* ha* been 
extended to the prepn of I 4 diolcfin* a CU-itopropyt El rthr*. !►. 34-fl*. d] 1 0 9M, 
»« 1 412>) (74 % Held) a cHrrobulyi dm-. 1>» 40 M*. dj’ OffW. «** l 4101 (81% 
yield) llrominjtion give* the a S-dilromoalkyl El Chert. KCHllrCHBrOPt; K “ 
ite. b,* n <2 dj 3 I t.49 *** I SOM, R - a. b.. 00 101'. df I 561. *i»* 1 4968. 
With CM, CHCH.MgBf (details of its prepn arc given), there result* a-altyt S bromo- 
aJhyl El ethers UCHBrCH(C,»I,)OU. ft - 11. b,, 03 71*, bn 84-6*. dV 1525. «" 
1 4592 R - Me b, 72 5* df 1 102. I 4892. I{ - Fj. b,, 11-02', dj 3 J 150. 
«*• l 400(1 Ry the action of Zn m PtOH or RuOll there results l 4 pentadienc. -be*- 
adiene and htplzdtenr, the new compd bju 92 2.3*, dj 3 07170, «*' 1 4202. the 
trtrobromult liquid, d” 2 091, «” I 5734 The rule flut unsatd compd* with a double 
bond in the a position bod lower than the corresponding said hydrocarbon* has been 
confirmed It i* further shown that in any given family the continuous chain diolefin* 
form a definite sene* with gradually increasing b ps depending upon the relative 
position of the double bonds C J West 

Addition of gaseous hydrogen bromide to atetylene and to gaseous vinyl bromide 
under the influence of catalysts and the addition ol hydrogen bromide to vinyl bromide 
and allyl bromide in the liquid phase. J I* Wibact Fee tear thim 50, 313-37 
(1931), cf C A 22, 1949, 24, 1070 — An apparatus was designed wherein the rate of 
flow of the reacting gases could be maintained fairly const , in this way a sene* of expt*. 
under well-defined conditions could be made otherwise conflicting result* were ohtamW 
a* to the proportion of isomcndcs formed, even in duplicate expts The polymers**- 
tion of vinyl bromide could be avoided by the addn of 0 1-0 2% bydroqmnone 
(d Moureu and Dufraixse C A 17, 2105) MeCHBr, was prepd from Acll and 
PCVflri (rerVin. J Chem Sac 45, 522(1884), Anschutz, Ann 235, 30t>()88«». 
the contact substance* consisting ol metallic bromides on nsbc*to*, were prepd by 
impregnating the asbestos with the solo, of the bromide in coned JfRr, evapg the latter 
on the water bath and drying in a current of dry If Br Anhyd IfBr wa* prepd by the 
action of Br on boiling tetrahydronaphthalenc (Ifouben IfclWen dee organwchen 
Chemte, I 74C) in an all glass app The detn of the solidification points of mixta, 
of MeCHBr, and (Ctl,Br), gave the following results 0% MeCHBr, 99*. 34. 
73', GO 34* 10 6, 2 G\ 14 0, OG', 208.— 42', 255.-82*. 328,-136*. 

474.— 260' 57 R, — 352* 788. — 610*, 84 G — -77 5*. 901.— 76 5*, 914. — 740*. 
100 — C3 5* Samples contg more than 60% MeCHBr, were analyzed by means 
ol the n 0% MeCHBr,, *V 1 5372, 100. I 5322, 29 9. 1 5270, 49 9, 1 5214, 599, 
15191. CO 9 I 51 07 800 15141, S49. 15129, 900, 15114. 100. 1 SOSO la the 
expts. with vinyl bromide 50 g wa* used in the course of 4 his , an excess of HBr being 
used Uic result* are given in the table below in the order contact substance temp 
( C ), dr Br cnmpds. (g), (CH.Br), in reaction product (%) empty tube 100, 0. . -1 
glass wool 100, 50. 99 7. 100 52, 100 0 200. G 997. asbestos 100, 5. 08 1, silica gel 100. 

™ b ,W ' 5 * 3 asbestos from another lot 100,42. OT 2. HgBr. on ashes 

200 15 9 - »sHt b cTYst.. no earner 100.0... .; BiBr.no 
asbestos 100, 16. 10, 100. 48, 48 200. 19, fi. BiBr, powder, no earner 100. 3. 3, 150. 
34 i5n - 22 10. AIBr. on asbestos I0O. JO. 48. 100. 

, ■ '» °> ,200, 6, 0. AIBr. powder, no earner black condensation product 

formed. F «J^i "J "shestos 100 32.27%. J 00 GO. 70. 200,9.33. FeBr, m small lumps, 
J*™* *99- 22. 9, 200, 6, f> With acetylene the expts were made in order to find 
fhl ^, C ,^ ,U ??,S nder whl ^ I . the dibroenoethanes co-aid be prepd from C.H., twice 
the quantity of HBr required for the complete conversion of the C.H. into dibromo- 
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ethane King used Results with G 4 l acetylene ami 20 0 1 HBr »n the courts of 4 hr*,: 
purr asbestos 100 traces. , he!5r> on a-Vstr*- 1(V, traces , av, traces .. ; 

FeBr, on pumice UX' 7 tv5G 2tV. 13. ‘kx.S. 200. 23. 0-io IPO. 9. 77 0. BiBn on 
pumice 100. 2. *X> 0 200 1 3. 12 HgBn on asVstos 1(*> 25. f| 7. 150. 1°. W 4; 150, 
29. 'X> 4 RiPti on a<V<U« HX> 10, t>5. IPO. It V7 1. 150 14. «>. It thus appears 
that the reaction hetween C-H» and HBr i> mere difficult to real.rr than between atari 
bromide and HBr nevertheless. the prepn id (CH-Brb from C-Hi ami HBr is possible 
with reasonable viilds. In the e\pt< n the liquid phase 0 1 mol \nnyl bromide was 
heated with 50*c excess of HBr for several davs at 100 an ither set of exptv was 
performed with 4cOH as a <olxint and with the addn of tn-taCiC viltv Th-* results 
are given m the following tab!-* m the on! r temp ( 'C ). duration of heating. substance 
added yield C.H.Br. l‘^> MeCHBr in reaction product C^-l Il'iiV’af r.-fr- «,* — 
100. 69 hr* HBrd l K‘ lt» IU> lOOt-Ghiv HBrd 172 24 !>> 100. 42 hrv, HBr d 
1S2 40 |W 100 tv* hrv HBr d |v^ 3G. tv* (I i.'i ?>'* UP” g ^c*j‘ AcOH ~ 
50. 14 daw none .12. «0 V> 14 daw non- 12 50. 14 daw non*. 57. SO 50. 

17 daw none 42 7b V> 12 daw IrBr, x2 '»7 50 14 daw HgPr*. 4N 100. 100. 

44 hw. none. 27 70 100 70 hr* non- M 71 HX> hrv rime 45,75 ltXi. ft* hrv. 
leBn. 55 «l 100 71 hrv IlgBr 42 <» lt»» ns hrv 41 Bn. 50. 92 102. 74 hrv. 
glass wool 44 **2 UO 47 hrv asbestos 32 1 '7 hi tl ce expts. MeClIBn always 
is the chief product of the reaction while the m ia!lic v»!ts have little or no inffu-nc- 
With ai’vl 15 5 was heated with 42 e gticul AcOll and 24 g anhvd HBr 

in sealed tu‘>es at 5i» or UX> or wa< kept at room t-iu-> either m the dark, in diffuse 
day tight or irradiated bv an l viol bmp the hichevt wld obtam-d amounted to+^rj 
and 1.2 dibromopentane always was the chtef product of the reaction It follows 
from these eiptv that the pre-vrev and nature of th - solvent i> the rasst important 
factor detg the course of this reaction If a 1 qu d mist of alM brwmid* and anhyd 
HBr (without an\ solvent! «' exposed to sunlight or to I’lid l-ght CH (CH.Br)i is the 

chief product of the reaction whi’e in th- dark a rr.iit of both isorvr* rs formed 

In the gas traction between \nu\l brorude and HBr glass wool and asbe-tos favor th? 
formation of (CH.BrV, while silica gel and feme or Bi bromide, if used without a 
support, direct the reaction to the formation of MeCHBrv Th? reaction leading 
to MeCHBn is the slower ore of the 2 reactions, few in all reactions in wh’ch this tsomer 
is obtained as the chief reaction product the melds are consd-rablv lower than when 
(CHiBr>i is the chief product Obviously m a contact catalyst cona»tin? of asbestos 
impregnated with a metallic bronud- 2 catalytic activities are to be d'tmguished 
With the freshly prepd contact substance the indue nee of the ra-taEie bromide pte- 
dominates and MeClIBr» is formed as the ch ef product If. however, the metallic 
bromide has lost its catalytic properties, the influence of the earner, the asbestos, pre- 
dominates and the 121 isomer is the mam product The formation of the (CH|Br)a 
is explained by the repelling action of the Br atom m vinyl brom.de. while the in- 
fluence of the catalytic properties of the metallic bromides i> explained by the phe- 
nomenon of directed adsorption (Kruit and van Dins. C -4 15, 37S3, 22, 3031; 

23, 5*7X5\ In the case of gbss wool or u-be-tor. th-re seems to be no reason 
whv the molv of nm 1 broiud- or HBr should b‘ fic-d on the adnarSmt m a 
special manner, while for the contact substances, formed with metallic hrom-dw the 
assumption is made that the outer bvvr of the contact mb-rance cooM-ts mamlv of 

Br H 

Pr Br 

I I l 

H C H 

n/^n 


Br atoms and that complexes are formed of the (I) 


Br 


Br Br 


Br 


Br 


\ Ft / 

l 


type in which stenc conditions are favorable for the formatton of MeCilBr*. The re- 
sults obtained with \m\I and ally 1 bromide in the hqn*d pha« ate consul *red not to he 
m accordance with the theory of alternates: polarity CL F. \ vc Dvtx 

Oxidation oj methanol with air over iron, molybdenum and iron-raolybdeGum oxides. 
Homsk APK1V5 ANt> Wrsusv R PBTSJi'ccf J. An, S.V. S3, 1512-20(1931) — 
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of Z-etbory-l butene, b 85-7*. n 5 B 5 1 4011. PhMgBr Rives G0% of a-phenyt-8 bromo- 
ethyl Et etter, b,, 129-33" «“ 1 5317. KOH gives 62%. of CII, C(Ort)I»h. b„ 100-12*. 
«V 8 l 52S7 MrClfRtCH(0\fc)Rr and PhMgBr give 71%, of MeCHBrCIf(OMe)Ph. 
bit 122 -l". *« l 53 16 KOII pus 42% of a m'th ->xy 3 m'thvtstyrene, h t » 90-8", « B S 
1 5271 I tCHBrCH(OMc)Br and 1 tMgUr give 50% of 3-bromo-t m'lhoxyhexane, 
b-, 74 -S', a" 1 44*15 KOH gives 79% of T rrethoxy-3 hexene, b 114-5°. a*/ 1 4130 
Those unsatd e tbits m the pn since of a trace of acid or even scraicarbazide-IICl, 
hydrolvzc to the com 'ponding Letoms C J West 


Methyl selenomercsptan. A Barom AtU accad Ltncn 12, 234-7(1930).— 
MeScll was prepd by trialing ale NaS.ll with Mel The NaSclI was made by satg 
a 1<)% <oln of I tONa with II, Si until the X'a-S- first pptd redissolwd The reaction 
was carried out in a fix equipped Hit h a condenser, the receiving flzsL was cooled 
with liquid CO, and Mt,CO thi product being di--td off by heating on a water bath 
MeScll is an almost colorless liquid having a van disagreeable odor b n » 12* The 
following metal salts »m alv> pnpd (Cil^v )-Hg i> formed b> addn of Hg(CN), 
while cooling strongl) as vcllow erv-tals The I’b salt is obtained bv adding Pb- 
(OAc),. the Ag salt bv mian- of \g\'0, and \aO\e, the Cu salt with Cu(0 4c),, and the 
Bi salt with DiCli and N'aQ \c ibis, an all obtained a* nllow cryst powders, whose 
analv-sis agreed van dosclv with that ealed A w Covtieri 

Effects of activated and non-activated magnesium-copper alloy on the yields of 
some erganoms pie sium halides. Uuvrv Giutvs m E \ Zoelucer J Am 
Chem See 53, 15Sl-3ilWl ' — When equiv quantities of Cu-Mg allovs are used alone, 
either in the activated or non activated condition the yields of some Gngnard reagents 
are lowered However, small but effective quantities of the activated alloy appear to 
have no significant effect on the v-icid The other more commonly used catatyst. I. 
apparent!) has the same effect as the atlo> on the yvlds of some Gngnard reagents. 

C J West 

Preparation of organomagnesium halides in the presence of magnesium iodide. 
Studies on the capture of free radicals Hesri Gnviv and E A Zoeilncr. J Am 
Chem See 53, 15S3-C(1931) —In studies concerned with the capture of free radicals 
formed during the prrpn of organomagnesium halides it has been shown that the 
quantit) of I used to catalyze the formation of tert BuMgl has a significant effect on 
the vneld There is no appreciable lowenng of vneld with a vcr> small quantity or a 
full atom equiv of I Another catalyst, the Mg Cu alloy which is used with more 
refractory RX compds . also appsars to have a corresponding effect on the yields of 
other RMgX compds. The av %> yields of Me,CMgCl with Vamng amts of I (at. 
equiv given) are 0. S3 3, 00125, S3 6 0 025. 77 1. 0 05, 72 2 , 0 1,05 5, 02. 
04 9. 0 3. 04 S, 0 4, 71 S 06.70 2 I 0. 79 7 C. J West 

Some mechanisms for the formation of organomagnesium and other organometallic 
compounds. HenrV Gilxivn and R E. Brown Kec trar chm 50, 1S4-7(1931). — 
The formation of Gngnard reagents mai be explained bv the lead ions RX -f- Mg 

► R — + — MgX (I) R — + — MgX >- RMgX (II) This mechanism, 

however, docs not include all organomagnesium compds .eg. the prepn of MgEt, 
from IlgTt, and Mg moreover, the Mg subhahdes are hypothetical and the possibility 
exists that the reactions of the MgX compds mav be essentially those involving a 
catalvtic effect of MgX, on Mg (cf Gilman and Brown. C .4 24, 1S57) Therefore, 
the following reactions are proposed for the formation of organotnagn-snim compds • 

2 RX -f- Mg *- 2 R— + MgX, (in). 2 R— + Mg RjMg (IV), R,Mg + 

MgX, 2 RMgX (V) There is definite evptl evidence in support of reaction 

in, e { . the tran'itorv existence of b-nzohv dry 1 radicals (Gilman and Zoellner. C A. 
24, 574b) white there is also wry compellmg evidence for the correctness of reaction 
V (Gilman and Fothergill C .4 2j, 5408 Gilman and Brown. C A 24, 1S53) All 
that is needed is support for reaction IV and this will probablv come forth from the work 
of Paneth on free hie and Ft radicals (C A 23, 5159 24, 3750), in which it is 

shown that some organometallic compds. decomp bv pvrotvsis i<« turun with the 

formation of the metal and free radicals Et,Pb V 4 Et h Pb, which can then 

unite with some other metals to give other organometallic compds Although no 
expts. wete earned out with Mg. the close relationship between Zn and Mg suggests 
the possibility of such reactions with Mg Expts. earned out with Ft radicals, obtained 
bv Paneth’s method from PbEt, and a Be minor, did not result in the formation of 
BeEt- and thus it could not be decided whether the removal of the Be mirror is due to 
atomic H such as had been suggested by Schultze and Muller (C .1 24, 203C) 

C. F van Dctn 
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Effect of copper upon the yield* of Gnstssrd resgeots. Geo Joiwsov am& Hows* 
tn Kl s« J A m them Sac S3. 1520-3(1931) —The following yields erfrepbtained 
v,,ih Ms and a Mg (\b*7) Cu (12*7) *UoT RuBr 02 5. 7S 7, tec RuRr 73A 40 (5. 
HnI >0 4 mj 1 tl S3 4 761 PhCHiCl M), SOI cytlohexyl bromide R2 5. W *. 
a!U! ~1 1 <i» PhBr PB 4 *. S’> 1 The-*- values show that the yield* o! the 

t.ngnard n igent wire vers considerable lowered, except from PbRr, by the presence 
( Cu winch promoted the competitive Wort* reaction. C J WEST 

Organic leid compounds. L Action of acids on l«*d aryls. Taul R ArstT* 

I 4 m them Sot 53, IMS 12(19311 —The strong tendency of organo-Pb coropds- to 

retain at hast I l‘h C ItnVagix has hern further demonstrated be the Action of IKPi 
and iillr on ! bin Mrt«tt< »f b Healing (p MtCilIAIWl in C*H<Me» for 21 hr*. 
Kites lelr, n l UUead ra 2»t 2 (a .\feC.H,).n>I!r (IS g ) «nd JTiMgRr rire 10 g 
phen^t ri Myltead m 1< l 2 <«• MeCstMiltK (S *1 and 4d% IlBr m Clia., 

InUnfor-’ i hrs g m i g Irt-e talyllead bromide m IS*-*)*. the action of A larger 

ciuant tv if Htt( or ths action of Br in CItCU on (o-MeCsIM.I’bll pits di-o-tdlUeod 
UW xu r m U> 1 (* MrC,H,),PbPh and 40*7 HRr, refluxed for 41 min . *W* 

* of ph/xtldi o loltUeeid bromide m 1I7-S* a Lirgrr quantity of HRr. rrfiuxrd 

* mm giM- 44% of pken\l-a tn'\I!raJ dibramidt m 11(5-7“ (o-MeC^f.liPbPh And 

HV1, in jk tnt) ithcr pit ft 03*7 ol phrn\l-o loiylleaJ dmil'ale dihydrote; the same 
product "I- obtained evsn with boiling HVQ» (d I 42). together with some di-0 
toh Iliad dimtrate 5 new roVumetnt rnrthod for the detn ef Pb in aryl Pb compds 
i discnlud C.J West 

Reactions of some organic lead compounds. Ctuttrs D linn avd Pace K 
Klsttn J Am Chem Sot 53,1141 5(19.11) — rhFtjPband 1IC1 pit C»H, And EtiPb- 

I I furthir reaction gives the Jiss sol I l.PbClt Roth PhCtiPb and Pt.I’b react readj'f 

with HSOj to product LtjPb(NO,Vj which reacts mrtithetically in MtOlI with HCI 
to give the dichlonde In 0 1 31 aq sola the dimtrate is apparently 79*7 lomred 
IStoIvsk of Pb(OIU), pves rise to BrOlt and Pb dibenzont'. ra 119-20* (crest i; 
from MeOH) of 141-7* (blocV. niter rrystn. from C,H,CM Similarly, Pb(0\t)« 
Pits AeOH and rb(Ote), C. J West 

Synthesis of formaldehyde by catalytic oxidation of methanol. H Kaooscak A»m 
M Yavada Rrfls Osaka Imp ind Research lab Japan 11, No 19(1*131). d C. A 
23, 4920 — t Ag catab st was prepd by evapg to dryness a mut of AgN’O, (2.5-3 0 K ) 
and pumice (1 g ) in water and later heating to 4 00 -f>00* m an elec, furnace The 
erpL was earned out under the same conditions os those reported previously The 
effects of other elements are also discussed Pe. Co Cr. Mo, W, U. Mb. 2r. Th. Cu. 
Zn and M show poisonous ell rets while Sc and V slightly accelerate the reaction. Ex 
cess CO> is harmful, but its effect is negative if the % of COi in the Air is below 877 

T 1 NAKAKCT.A 

The oxidation of gaseous Acetaldehyde with oxygen as an example of the combus- 
tion of hydrocarbons. Max Bodcvsttps Siftb preust Akad » irr W31, 73-SI— 
The reaction between gaseous AcH and Oj at 0 1 atm pressure and 70“ pves AeO»H 
as the principal product The rale is pven by <f(AcO»H)Aff - *(AcH)*/(Oi) + «"• 
where m *• 150 if the pressure is measured m mm. btnmonaphthalene It is not a chain 
reaction but the mechanism is as follows A mol. of AcH becomes Activated, reacts 
with O, and forms an energy neb mol of AcO,H This transfers its energy to the AcH 
mol primarily but secondary reactions arc with O*. negative catalysts or with the walls. 
The results are discussed in connection with the oxidation of C,I!j and other gasccnis 
hydrocarbons It is probable that the scheme could account for the oxidation of All 
hydrocarbons. G M Mu* tun 

The course of the reaction between citronellal orrme and acetic anhydride. J 
Zimmtkman-i R« iror thira 50. 2553-6(1931) —On boiling with Ac,0. citroneP*) 
osime passes into atronetlonitnle (Scmmler Ber 26, 2235(18<»3» and on this reaction 
Uie method of Dupont and Labanne ( Ber Retire Bertrand fils 1012, 3) for the quairt- 
detn of citronellal m essential oils is based After having boiled the oxime with AftO, 
the reaction product is treated with 0 5 A’ ale KOH. the asssumption being made that 
this has no influence on the nitrile This assumption is, however, invalid, 7-12% 
a non volatile residue being obtained bj Z in this way The reaction between otro- 
fv. » ”* ,n,e and . A f)9. ,s «>nc if NaO Ac is present, within a Short time 

the temp rises to 145 . while without NaO 1c this violent reaction only occurs after 
beating cm the water bath In this reaction a partial resimCcuion taV.es place and the 
atroocllamidc besides a small amt of a N compd w.th a comine like 
-s ootauieu, the same reaction occurs with coned 11-50. and. therefore, a N 
by the Kjeldahl method The citrtmelkilnitrile formation 
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is therefore unsuitable for the quant detn of dtronellal The cltroncllal used in these 
expts was punficd tlirough the bisulfite compd ; it bn 68-71®, dj 7 B 0 8435, n „ 7 8 
1.4435, aV 10 10'. atronetta! oxime. b T 124-5®, dj 7 8 0 8971. n*£ 6 1 4711. 

C. F van DtnN 

The action of Japanese acid clay on terpene compounds. U. Cjchzatioa of citro- 
nellal. Tsurowu Kuwata. J Soc Chem Ind , Japan 34, Suppl binding, 70-2(1931); 
cf C A 24,1857 — This clay with citronelhl in MeOH gives 32% isopulegol and compds 
cotitg 23 44% MeO groups No menthoglyco! was found V F IJarrjncton 

Syntheses from natural gas hydrocarbons. I. Caproic acid from pentane. II B 
Hass and J R Marsuali. Ind Eng Chem 23, 352-3(1931) — Treatment of AmCl 
with NaCN gave 70% yields of AraCN, with recovery of 23-28% of undianged chloride 
Other primary chlorides also reacted satisfactorily, but secondary chlorides or bromides 
gave poor yields (approx 30%), and tertiary chlondcs and bromides, no nitrile Nal, 
acting as an intermediate compd catalyst, leads to 90% yields, although its use is 
only recommended for cyamding the less reactive chlorides and bromides Hydrolysis 
of the AmCN with 67% HjSO, is complete in 30 min Scpn of the nitrile from the 
lialidc is possible because AmCl and BuCl form binary mm -boiling azeotropic mixts 
with EtOII and ternary azeotropic mixts with EtOfI and H,0 These processes are 
suitable for the manuf of caproic acid with EtOII and ternary azeotropic mixts 
The method is a general one for the conversion of any primary alkyl chloride to the 
fatty acid contg 1 more C atom Albert Thomas Fellows 

The bromides of the eleostearic acids. I. The hexabromides. J van Loon 
Rec trav chtrn 50, 32-0(1931) — Recent researches have shown the eleosteanc acids 
have the formula Afc(CIf ! )»CH CffCIf CHCff CH(CH,),CO,H (Eibner and Ross- 
mann, C A 22, 4839, BOcscken, C A 23, 51C0, van Loon, Dist Delft. 1929, 62, 
C A 24, 4178) The formation of hcxahalogen compds , however, docs not take place 
easily ancf Kaufmann was the first to show the presence of 3 double bonds (C A. 20, 
29S9) titnmctncally although he did not isolate any hexa Br compd In order to prep 
these compds 0-cleostcanc acid was brominated in CC!« with the theoretical amt 
of Br under the influence of Uviol tight alter it had been shown that this light docs not 
provoke any particular tntramol change After evapn of the solvent and rccrystn 
of the residue from petroleum ether to which a small amt of ether had been added. 
0 5g of the hexabromde, m 157®, was obtained from 7 g of the acid On debromination 
with Zn and ale II Cl the hexabromide gave p eleosteanc acid in quant yield, the same 
acid was again obtained on debrommatmg the oily mixt. of hexabromides which results 
after sepn of the cryst compd The same cryst hexabromide was also obtained from 
a-eleostcanc acid, which is easily converted into the P form by traces of halogen, 
therefore most probably the hexabromides are formed in both cases from the same 
mixt of tctrabromidcs which are formed as the primary reaction products, tetra- 
brommation taking place instantaneously and further bromination only very slowly 
The solid tetrabromide, m 114°, on bromination gives the same hexabromide, m 
157®, the yield being only 10 g from 100 g of the tetrabromide, in this case again 
the oily hexabromides on debromination gave ^-eleosteanc acid C F van Duin 

Preparation of dichloroacetic acid. Howard W Doughty and Gerhard J. 
Dergb J Am Chem Soc 53, 1594-6(1931). — A simple and convenient method is 
desenbed for the prcpn of CUCHCOiH by the reaction of Cu with CbCCOiH in HjO 
The hydrolysis of CliCCOjH has been studied at 60° and 100° and the temp coefl. 
found to be 2 576 The yield of the acid, m 5-6®, d|J 1 5594, was about 80% 

C.J West 

Esterification in the presence of anhydrous salts. Trancis M. Wiiitacre and 
H T. Briscoe Ptoc Indiana Acad Set 38, 187-94(1929) —The anhyd sulfates of 
Cu, Cd, Al, Jin, Fe, Ca and K alum were tested as catalysts in the esterification re- 
action between EtOII and HOAc Higher ales and higher acids and branched-chain 
compds were used with CuSO, CuSO, gave the highest yield of EtOAc, 84 1% after 
264 hrs refluxing Plaster of Pans was a retardant and anhyd Na?SO, had no effect. 
The temp at which the salt is dehydrated is important When the temp at which the 
salt is dehydrated is high enough to remove all the water of crystn the promoting 
effect is accelerated but tins accelerating effect is reduced when the temp of dehydration 
is high W. and B conclude that the promoting effect of anhyd salts is partly due to 
removal of water and partly to other causes H M Stark 

Esterification with thlolacetic acid. Francis B Stewart and Paul V. Mc- 
Kinney. J Am Chem Soc S3, 1482-90(1931) — Me.CHOH and AcSH yield only 
HjS and the normal ester, PluCOH only HjO and the thiol ester, MeOH and EtOH 
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eiw ?S^ }J,S and 22% 11,0 McQH appears to exlcnfy somewhat more rapidly Uwn 
tlOH bat bath are much more reactive thru McjCHOff, the data for I’biCOil are 
at hk} 1, anil smet the higher temp wa* necessary to obtain orearatc mult* it j> un 
nui •diomldy less reactive than MciCUOH The quantities of HjS evolved by the 3 
n actions show that then are 3 distinct processes, in I'htCOH only the ISO group 
inters into the reaction, m Mc,CHOH only tlic H takes part tn the reaction. wnil* 
,r. the casts of MeOH and l tOlf either H or Off can split oil The question of the 
mechanism ol esttnficatnm in general t* considered and an explanation of certain 
anomalies is attempted J- »• rsT 

Preparation of bisscetsmide bydroehlonde «nd its use «» *n aeefylstiog ageist. 
HENRY Stews s J then See JWt, *.72 1 -AcVH, ami SOCl, m I bO pvc (Ac- 
N1J,), HC1 ind McCK tVhea (AcN'Il,), HCl is fused with an eqmnwl proportion 
of tht JIU of a primary aromatic amine the Ac ilcriv of the Utter it formed together 
with a tract of an amidtni The nagtnt* have been applied with success to theprepn 
of PhMIAc o m and p MtC.HAUAc and a nnd fl C„llt\‘flAe C J WPS* 
The preparation of glycol ctlorohydrm. C D G TiutrM Rte trac tht* SO, 

261 7(f HI) — liOCilrCitiU (J) i> always prepd by the addn of HOC! to C,H fc the 
UOU bong used in the form of Ca(OCl), (cf Moms, C A », 274f». N'aOCi (i use* 
and Ward U S Pat 1 53t fiUS, C A 20, 3170) or Cl and water (Gombcre. C A. 13, 
2-303) Irvine and Haworth <U S rat M3G.G7o. C A 18, 2311) have proposed to 
use a 5% CuCl, *oln as a catalyst in this process hut their method of prepn is far too 
complicated ft is now pointed out that the reaction proceeds bitter on using 1% 
CuCl. while with 3% CuCl, less favorable results are obtained, the best results are. 
however, obtained with 0 1% CuCl». a rapid absorption o, the Cslli liking place with 
hardly any formation of (CIIiCl)j Without the addn of Cu wits a high yield of i 
may only be obtained when an ejci-w of 0,11, is present during the whole course of the 
reaction under these conditions, however, losses of C,H« cannot be avoided The 
formation of I vs not only ca taiyiei) by Co salts, but Ni, Co and r c salts t*m th*. same 
action and it is noteworthy that all these salts accelerate the dccompu of HOC! I»W 
IJCt and O as well These results show that the formation of ! from C«H<, water and 
Cl is not to be considered as an addn of UQCt to CVUi hui <s* an oxidation to rlhyfene 
oxide, followed by a reaction of the Utter compd with HCl to fom I. Thu conception 
of the reaction is supported by the formation of both isobutylene oxide and JJe«CQft 
on passing isobutylene into I Kl (PogorrcMu. Chen Zentr l«0S, 1. 797) The amt 
of acid formed in the reaction always surpasses the yield of I, which points to the forma 
boo of higher chlorinated products fly dutn of a larger amt of (Clf,Cl)j, olitajoed 
in several eipls , a smaJJ amt of tetrachloro- and penuchioroethane could tic isolated 
„ C. f* vav Doit 

Reaction between propylene oxide and dietbylaaiine. K A XKASmxu a*<p 
G T RltYtew Vkntnakn Kbrm Zh*r 5, So Pt 13->-S(5!>70) —The reaction 
between t mol of Mt CH CH» O and 2 mob of Ct,NH in water at conens of 33 or 

70% results in the formation of G5% of 3 diethyUtmr.o 2 propanol (I), b,» 167 5-9*, 
6 0 0S677, d, 08511 The HCl salt is prepd by passing dry HCJ into 1 in CtiO and 
tecrystg from Me, CO The picratt is obtained by mixing I and pir-ric acid in mol 
proportions m ale, m 89* ClMS. Buir-C 

The reaction between ethylsnune and diethylamiae and isoproprlethylcn# oxide- 

V F Kftlvouos Ukromskii hhem Zkttr 5, Sci Pt til-Ctl'XtOi — The reaction 
between vsoprop yf ethylene oxide, Me-.CH CH CU/J (I), and EtNH, gives o-ethyl 

ammo-3 hydrory > mcthylbatanc (II) when EtNIf, is used in excess (2 mots of amine 
to 1 mol oil), while excess oil (l 5 mob ofl to ftnol of arowte) produces bisfd hydrwy- 

Y raethylbuiyDcthylimircs (Hi) Similar reaction betneen I and Et,NTt in all pro- 
portions gives only a diethytamino-S hydroxy t ntethylbutanc (IV) U was prepd 
When, a rout of 10 g of I and 31% aq LtNH, was heated 10 hr? in a sealed lube in a 
water hath, the reaction product treated with K s COi. sepd , dried with KOK and ft 
dutd , yield 8 g b w 150-2*, d|0 9076, dJ^Q 8929 The HClsalt, m 1«*. is obUiocd 
X mt0 n J2 ct *° " the ptcrale. «S 149-50*. revolts by mixing the 

I “ ndet conditions are obtained 5 z of II and 3 5 g 

15 f b \ av7 ! ^ utd p 13 P«l>d *>ben a nut of 35 E 
N vSi- 5 ” ateT 13 treated as described above, yield 14 g , 

6 ° 2 ’ • ^ 0 8512 The ,IC! » formed by dropping HCl into IV 
” alw 103 evapg and aHowrog to stand in a vacuum desrccator The 
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picrate, m 86-1 ®, was obtained by mixing cquimol amts of ale solns. of the acid and 
IV, adding drop by drop water to permanent turbiditj, allowing to stand and filtering 

Chas Blanc 

Tin tetraha.’ides and d ;oiane. Heinrich Rnewdoldt and Richaro Bov. J. 
prakt Chem 129,268 72(1031) — 0(CII,CHt),0 and SnCl-, with cooling, give the compd 
SnC!< 2C«1I«0«, sol in cold H,0 and inxot in CSt, the same compd is prepd by soln 
of SnCl, 2r tjO SnCl, 2BzII, SnCl, 2BzMe or SnCl, 2PhCH CIIAc in dioxane The 
compds SnCI, 2C<N|0] and SnI, 2C,Il,Oj were also prepd The dark violet iodide 
turns yellow m 2-3 lira C J West 

Dioiane and halogens. IlciNRicn Uheindoldt and Richard Boy J. prakt. 
Chen 129, 273-7(1931) — Wurtz (Ann chim phys 69, 321(1803)) described the compd 

0 (CII|ClIi)i O Ur, Kclinmnn and Talkc ( C A 19, 810) prepd the same compd , 

but ascribed to it tin formula O (C1I|CH,),0 HBri The following work confirms 
Wurtz s structure The cotnjid was prepd from 10 cc dioxane and 5 g Br with or 
without coohng the Hr detd titnmetncally and grawmctncally was the same, thus 
confirming the Wurtz structure, the compd, orange, m 05-0 °, is stable for only a 
short timi, is not attacked by cold 11,0 but is easily dccompd by alkalies, I gives 
the comp<t C,II>0, I, red violet. m 84 5°, and is more stable than the Br compd , I 
being «pht off onlv after several hrs 1C1 gives the compd C«lIiOs I Cl, red-brown, 
m and is unstable The compd C,!I,0, IBr, red brown, m 05°, is stable for 

onl> a short time C J. West 

The methylation of putrescine. WTrner Kejl Z physiol Chem 196, 81-6 
(1931) — Of the 9 possible methylation products oi putrescine 7 arc already known 
Four of tlu.se have again hem pnpd . also the 2 missing members, thus completing 
the senes A' S V'.A" T (tramethy Iputresct ne, b 107- 70°. was obtained by heating 
(CI/,),(NHi), 2HC1 with paraformaldehyde in an oil bath at 190-210° for 05 hr. 
then adding 11,0. filtenng off the excess paraformaldehyde, adding NaOH to the filtrate 
and extg with CIIC1, chloroaurate, m 210°, chloroplatinatc. m 230-7° N,N'- 

Dtmelh^lpulresctne was prepd by heating (CHi)i(NH,), 2IICI with 40% CH,0 and 
CaCl t until the temp reached 170°, adding lljO and NaOH, filtenng off the Ca(OH), 
and extg the filtrate with CllCh, chloroaurate. m 172°, chloroplatinatc, m 237® 
Under the same treatment Me,N(CH,),NH, 2IIC1 yielded N, N, N'-lrt methylputresctne, 
chloroaurate, m 151 ° Methylation of PhO(CH*)iNHj with Me,SO, gave 4 nhenoxy- 
a-A'.A'.A'-tnmethyltctramethylencammonium chloride (chloroaurate, m 112*), which 
was then refluxed with HI The resulting 8 lodo-a-N.AT.AMnmeUiyltetraraethylene- 
ammomum iodide (I), after removal of PhOH by tt,0. was heated with ale MeNHi 

1 hr at 100°. Ale and McNIf, were removed by evapn , HI by TJOAc and excess Ti 
by HC1 The product was 4 A r '-me//i>lamino-o-A , ,A',A T Inmeth) lutramethyleneammo 
mum chloride (II), corresponding to the base MeNH(CH,),NMe,OH, chloroaurate, 
m 205-6° A similar condensation of I with Me, Nil yielded 8-N',N'-dimeth)lamtno- 
a-N.N.N trtmelhylteiramelhyleneammontum cldortde (III), corresponding to the base Me, N- 
(CH,),NMcj01I, chloroaurate, m 244-5° (decompn ), picrate, m 200°. N,N-Dtmethyl 
putrescine was obtained by heating CI(CH,)«N(CO),C«H, with Me,NlI in EtOH, 
evapg to dryness, adding KOH and distg. to dome's several times, the chloroaurate 
was prepd as usual II and III arc the new methy latcd putresemes denvs A W. Dox 

The structure of the “mercaptomethanetrisulfomc acid” (thiosulfuncmethionic 
acid), II J Backer Rec trao chtm 50,268-78(1931), cf C A. 25, 70 — The acid 
/ormed by the interaction of ChCSCl and KfSOi (Rath he and Albredit, Ber. 3, 858 
(1870), Attn 161, 129(1872)) has. up to the present, always been considered to be 
(ilOiShCSH, on ondatson with Br this acid gives CIJfSGjH)* exactly 6 atoms 
of Br being necessary (KOiS)jCSH + CBr + 4H|0 — (SOjH)jCH -j- GIIBr + 
HiSO, (cf Backer, C A 25, 76) The acid, however, does not form mercaptides, 
reacts neutral, does not giv e ppts with Pb, Cu and Ilg salts, is odorless and dissolves 
IlgO with the formation of a white ppt , and the absence of most of the characteristic 
mercaptan reactions rendered the constitution as a mercapto compd doubtful On 
adding alkali to the soln of the acid, a yellow color is developed, which disappears on 
acidification, subsequent addn of TcCh then produces a dark blue color Tins color 
reaction with FcCh is obtained only when alkali has first been added and thus is not a 
characteristic reaction for the “mercapto compd ” itself, but for the degradation product 
obtained by the action of alkali The same senes of reactions is given also by thio- 
sulfunc-carboxyhc acids, their salts and esters which also dissolve IlgO with the forma 
tion of a white ppt On heating salts of the add, SO» is evolved with the formation of 
sulfate, the same reaction taking place on heating the soln with HC1, with KCN 
a ppt of BaSOi is formed if Ba salts are present. All these facts and analogies potnt 
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Recent work liy Hill and Hibbert ( C A 18, 1987) has shown that glyceryl acetal made 
from paraldehyde consists of 80% l and 20% II, and that from the CiIIj method (UgSO t 
and H,SO« catalyst) is G4% I and 30% II. Ethylidencglyccrol was made by N. and F. 
from CjIIt using HgSO< and anhyd fluo acids as catalysts, and the low temp of 37°. 
The products consisted of 78% of the 1 and 22% of II. The higher yield of the I in this 
ease is attributed to the use of the fluo aad catalyst and to keeping the liquid cool 
during the reaction II M Stark 

Polymerization of methyl esters of highly unsaturated acids. VI. Hydrogenation 
of the polymerized product VII. Hydrogenation of linseed oil and of the methyl 
esters of its liquid acids. KnctURO Kino Set Papers Inst Phys -Chem. Research 
(Tokyo) 15, 127-0. 130-6(193l)(in German), cf C A 25, 914 —The contentious 
question is reexamd , whether polymerized acids sufTrr dcpolymcnzaiion when 
hydrogenated The intrapolyrncnzed complex C«H n COiMc (3 double bonds), was 
hydrogenated in presence of Pd in AcOlI at 00°, and without solvent at 180-220°. 
The I no was strongly reduced, the mol wt remained const In AcOII, more IIj 
was absorbed than could be ealed from the I nos It is assumed, therefore, that the 
4-C ring wu reopened. Linseid oil. I no 183, sapon no 194, mol wt, 88 G, was polym- 
erized by heating it undtr Hi for fi hrs at 290-300° The treated oil was extd 3 times 
with 3 6 vofs. ot Me, CO The first MejCO ext (I), and the final msol residue (II) 
showed I no 118, 10-1, sapon no 191. 103, mol wt 8 b 1, 2311 The liberated 
acids from I and II were distd in vacuo to sep the liquid monomol acids from higher 
polymers. I furnished mainly intrapolyrncnzed acids (III), II gave largely nondis 
tillable high polymers (IV) The acids from III and IV, purified through the Fb salts, 
were hydrogenated in AcOII. in presence of Pd, at 60-70° The absorbed II, corre- 
sponded nearly to the figures ealed from the I nos Characteristics of the acids from 
III, before and after hydrogenation, were I no 140, C5 (ealed from Ut absorption, 
9), mol wt 283, 278 The high I no of the hydrogenated product must be ascribed 
to reopening o f the tnlramol 4 C ring The hydrogenated acids from IV showed un- 
changed mol wts (5G4, 5G8) Hydrogenation, therefore, did not cause depolymerisahon 
oj tntermol combined acids A similar examn of the Me esters of the liquid acids 
from linseed oil led to the same conclusions K H Engel 

Continued studies on the splitting off of halogen from haloacylamino acids and poly- 
peptides by dilute alkali. Emil Abdlriialdbn and Edgar Haase Fermentforschung 
12, 313-2S(1931) — The rate at which halogen is split off by dil alkali varies consider- 
ably with different haloacylamino acids according to the ocyl group winch carries the 
halogen and the configuration of the amino acid to which the acyl is attached A senes 
of DrCH,CO denvs has now been prepd and studied with respect to rate of halogen 
cleavage. The denvs were obtained by treating the amino acid or peptide soln in N 
NaOIl with DrCIIiCOBr, and comprise the following bromoaeetylglycme (I), m 
115-0'’; bromoacetyl-d-ala nine (II), m 9G-7°; bromoacetyl-dl-a-ammobutyne acid (III), 
m. 119-20°; bromoacetyl a ammoisobutyric acid (IV), m 159-00°, bromoacctyl-0 ammo- 
butyric acid (V), m 09-100°, bromoacetyl-dl valine (VI), m 142-4°, bromoacetyl l-aspartic 
acid (VII), m 33-1-5°, bromoacetyl-d-glutamic and (VIII), sirup, bromoacetyl l -praline 

S ), m. 118-20°, bromoacetyl-d phenylalanine (X), m 110-9°, bromoacetyl l tryptophan 
), m 158-9°, di(bromoacetyl) l-cystme (XII), m 12G-7°, bromoacetylglycyl-dl valine 
(XIII), m. 170-1°, bromoacetyl-dl valylglyctne (XIV). m, 155-0°, bromoacetyl glycyl-dl- 
leuctne (XV), m 145-0°, bromoacetyl dt (eucylglycme (XVI), m 147-8°; bromoacetyl dl 
alanyl dl leucine (XVII), m 154-5°, bromoacetylglycyl dl-alanyl-dl leucine (XVIII), 
m 107-8°; — ► diglycyl dl-alanyl dl leucine, m 110-2° (decompn), — >■ bromo- 
acetyldiglycyl -dl-alanyl-dl leucine (XIX), m 108-70° (decompn ) These haloacyl denvs 
were subjected to the action of NaOIl at pn 8 4° and 37° The liberated Br ion was 
Uetd. by the Volhard titration at intervals of several hrs By far the most rapid libera 
tion of Br was from IX. The least reactive was VU, then in increasing order, XI, X, 
VUI, bromoacetyl f-tyrosinc, VI, HI, bromoacetyl tff-Ieucine, I, V, II and IV. Ob- 
servations were not conclusive with XII because of its insoly Among the dipeptide 
denvs XUI gives up Br more readily than its isomer XIV, and XVI more readily than 
its isomer XV. A comparison of the BrCHiCO denvs of di-, tn-, and tetrapeptides, 
XVII, XVHI and XIX, shows that the rate of Br cleavage increases with increasing 
length of the peptide chain. The liberation of Br from I was not greater in the presence 
of 0 5 JV HjSOt than m H*0 alone A. W. Dox 

The behavior of dipeptides containing m- and o- tyrosine, p-nitrotyrosine and phenyl- 
0 -alanine toward N alkali, erepsin and trypsin-kmase Emil Abderhalden and Walter 
Schairer. Fermentforschung 12, 295-312(1931) — Of the dipeptide derivs contg. no 
naturally occurring component, chloroacetyl-dl-o-tyrosine is the only one thus far found 
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t, mi Sfii > .bimhk Indrolw* \ no o! flew dcttv* have now Iwa rreptl con tg 
lI\ci irJtuciif or (hi corresponding baloacj liim-iri acids, linked to »* and o-tytOsiDe. 

nr . nr and pKml 5 il»im The tyrosines were prepd. bv prereouslr de* 
'M.nlKil imihub chcine anhtdnde was condensed with n UOC«H«CHO. N»0\c 
(1 i Ac v' 1.1 Ml tviMn ocelots bcnral) - A-diletopipctirmr. the Utter reduced and hy- 
■nliritl f » 1)1 amt 1 and the resulting di-s /wmirpun’icd by r'tmfi cation and sapon 
i tin nui "i IhKilliUlO was condensed with htpptirtc acid. NaCHc and 
Ac O ti‘ the an lain) lactimide of m hsdroi>lwn*o)l:iini-inci-mTTne and. the Jitter 
In !r,.K red and reduced to « f«. tiros Itrrwinc an. 1 final!) the Hr two red by hydrnlrst! 
tn u Id dJ *n ivrnnnr d reel nitration of ordinary tyrosine fare ! p-twst«r 

The coupling of the 1 * tvn nines with hal vtcsttmino aculs and ami nation to the *h- 

peptnlrs was p» rfomird in tht usual manner l Tyrosine +■ ClC5I ( COCJ a^chlnro- 

acstsltVTosine — ► 1 ivronne decomps 130* /tyrosine ester + di tr-Mfr- 

cHCH ClWrCOltr — ► <f,' n hnitnoisocoproil-J treosne ester, m 70*. ►free 

acit ► dl Iruivi i (\*atine + 211,0 d.-o tvrosinr- It ester + ClClI,COCl 

. — *■ r h • >j rt W -dl < t\*csiKr hi rsirr sinters r *3‘ — *- rU'roajyJjf-dJ-Adv*eii«f. 

sintsrs 121* — ► f/mM e firen«e ■+■ 2 11,0 detnmps. I20-ST', etiwine + 

Mt (.HOI ClfflrCOUr — *- di cr-f-sj'Tn.'iJieaprcif-if.'-o-iYtrjrer, sinters 94*. *“ 

di-Jnuyi-di-o-lvri’nne bitrolarfjr. <?/ m tyrosine — ► (hl-rcvcrtyl-dl m twrtnf, m. 

1 ,ti* — a- ghnf-df m trronnt ra 12W-S0* (foaming), £1 m tvTosme *- 

brnm^tocafr<>il-<Sl m ty'onnr, sinters 127*. ■ • > d! Iruryl-dl m lyrtiif, m 1 TiT-GO 

tJdonnnR) 2 nitrotvrosme Et tster ► cf.i’rtvjrr.'-if-/ 3 mjrefysnJiie 1-i rsier. sinters 

UJ* ► (H.>r(wrt\l I * mlm/renner, sinters IO-fi*. ► f/ifs!-/ 7 ei/nijieenar. 

-inters 221 '“ (decoropn ) t 2 nitrotyrosioe ester — ► dl-o-hrcmns'cap'^l-i 
twttrie tslrr sin ten 72’, — ► il tr-frrrmr'vattcnl ) rt:'c>x*<<n*r, smter* 17t>*, ► 

dl lruc\l I mfrciyrrsise. sinters 210-20' (dccompn ), dl phenyl i-alanme ► <Uaee- 

aeri)i-dl r>>e«if B-a'anirtr, m HI*. — ► tl)rU-dl t-HsnH 3-oijeiae, m. 222" fdrcompn ), 

dl phensl $ aUmne ► dl a-brvmntMapreylJl fhmyl f-cUmnt. m 132'. ► 

dMmnl-dl p>>rnyl B-tiintir. m 000' (dceompa ) AH’ of the atove dipeptides mt 
resistant to A ftlLati at 37*. sbowme rractica!!\ no cleavacc to 120 hr*. Chfcmucetyl- 
JutrotyTittinc was rrartih hydmJjted. E rep sin attached only the 2 pert^es of p- 
tyrosine An errpsm free prrpn of trypan kinase also attached these 2 peptides, 
the relative txUnl of cleasaje snrysnt wub the ape of the enzyme prepn. A prepn 
24 hrs old hjdrolyxrd leuc> Ityrosine more rapidly and fives Uyrostne less rapidly than 
the fresh prepn The previously reported clcavapr of chlcnoacet) J-o-tvTosine by 
trypsin Innase was confirmed, but the analogous broraoisocaprojl denr was found to be 
resistant, as were all the renuitunj hatoacyl dmv* and their romsponding diTwptidci. 

A W IX>* 

Preparation of dimethyUcetoacehc ester and of At-2^-dimethyIhuteo-I-of. 
Xjou. Foutrus am. Ilowta Aukinsi. J |w Chrm Sr 53, H15-d(injn —tVUils 
■re pirn for the prepn of AcCllMeCO,rt (70% yield) and of AcCMe,CO,Ct <M% yield) 
Reduction of Et A* 2^-dimtlbyHiutyTate with Ka and EtOU. using the method of 
Adams and Marvel (f A 14, 1077) pivs 61 S% of A* 2 2-dimcthj lbuten l-ol. b 
I2e. .V31 ' there was also recovered 7 9% of the Na salt of the arid C. J Wfst 

Rate of hydrogenation of acetoicetic ester, dehydroacepc acid, benrene, phenol 
and aniline over nickel at pressures from 27 to 350 atmospheres. Homer Aojavs, 
Howard 1 Cramer avd Kauh Covsor. J Am Ckrm Sx 53, H02-C{I t '31) ~ 
The relationship of pressure to the rate of catalysis by JC> of the hydrogenation of 
j a ,CO,Et dehydroacetic aad (H), C.H., ITiOl) and l*h?JlI, lias been found 
to differ great)) among these 5 compds. It was entirely feasible to reduce I at pressure! 
m the \ ici of 30 atm but the rate of reduction was gnatly increased by increases » 
pressures, i specially in the range from 120 to 3‘i0 atm. U reduced more than twice 
as rapull) at U9 as at 10S atm aad about 4 times as rapidb at 323 as at l OS atra. 
It was found impractical to reduce TTCvH, in the Sfbatm range Increasing the pres- 
sure great]) increased the rate -of hydrogeniuoa but increasing the pressure in the higher 
ranges up to 3C<) atm was not found to be particularly advantageous. The 
rate of reduction of PhOII and of Cdb proceeded well in the oCMCI atm range, to 
creased with pressure to the 150-170 atm. range but was not wa si ti vc to further increase 
>a pressure up to 330 atm j West 

Reachons of malomc estci* with formaldehyde. IE KuNvcTn K. ViEtcn J 

Chtrn .Sec 1931,953-,, cf C A 24. 2429 —The reaction of malouic estet* wtth HCHO 
'?J\£ nC c t . °* ttle - n d order , the initial speed of reaction, r, is appro* proportional 
« the cone® of each reactant separately IVithin the limiu that 
could be convemeutiy investigated. 1 « inversely proportional to tht II ton conen 
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Piperidine h3s a profound efleet on the reaction velocity, while Me»X a ad Xff, are 
without action within the limits of exptl error, the action of MeNH, appear? to be 
temporary (possibly due to the destruction of the catalyst) C J. West 

Preparation of ethyl raethrlenedimaloaate. Kevsttb X Welch J Chert 
Sec 1931,673-4. cf C A 24, 2429 — CIIiCCO-Ft), (30 g ) and 3 g paraformaldehyde, 
heated on the water bath and treated with 10% EtOH KOH drop by drop until re- 
action commenced and then heated 6 hrs . gne S g CH,(CO,Et)i and 2$ g Et methyl- 
ene dimalonate C J West 

The structure and properties of crystal hydrates of oxalic acid. M A Rahcsxs 
Ckcm -Zlg 55, 12S(193l) — R discusses the structure of oxalic acid from the point of 
view of his theory of hydroxyl loading ' (cl C A 25, 69) He concludes that the 
dthy <lrate is not Ci(OH),. as suggested by Mendrlyeev and by Genther. but is (COiH)j - 
211,0 It has been incorrectly stated that cryst oxalic aad begins to cfHore«ce at 20° 
A sample on a watch glass did not lose a trace of II >0 in 29 days B S Levine 
Chemistry of the gtutacowc acids. XXII. Optically active a.-y-dimethjlglutaconie 
acid. Terence H McCombs. John Packer and Jocelyn- F Thorpe J them Soc 
1931, 547-60 cf C A 21, 1357 —trans HO.CCHMeCH CMeCO-H (I), m 147°. 
is easily resolved by strvcbmnc in Mc-CO or Me-CO and EtjO itrvch.r. ire HI I ppts. 
on cooling, m 20S-9®. then solidifies and m 2oO-3 ° and then decomps, dil NH,OH 
gives 1 1, m 132 5-3®. |M ]” — 100 * 1® (11,0. c 1 g m 100 cc ), —106° (II, O. c 4 g 
in 100 cc ), [M|*» — 13b* (EtOlI. c 0 46 g mlOOcc) solas of M m H.O and dd. HQ. 
KHiOll and NaOlI undergo no change in rotation at 25° for 3 days. The d I con- 
tained approx 25% df I, because of racemuation in hot spins, of the strychnine salt. 
Brucine, quinine, quimdine, cmchouine and d MeCIIPhXH, gave salts which either 
would not crystallize or were otherwise unsuitable for the resolution of the aad Re- 
combination of the active forms gives the dl aad, tn 147° The action of strychnine 
on dl I in insufficient aad sufficient boiling Me,CO to dissolve the salts formed, in a cold 
MejCO-CHCh mist, and in sufltaent boiling H s O to dissolve the salts formed and of 
bruane in suffiaent boiling MeiCO to dissolve the salts formed is described Rawmtza- 
tion of M in solvents is reported as follows (solvent, temp . k (hr -l ) and half-change 
period are given) H,0. 100®. OlXfcS. 17 8 hrs., X HC1. 101 5*. 0 0325. 21.3 hrs.. 
5,Y HQ. 101®, 012S. 5 4 hrs. A NaOH. 101 5°. 170, 24 5 mu, Me,CO. 50 5®, 
about 0 00SS. about SO hrs. MutarotaUoa or race mi ration of / I also takes place more 
rapidly m hot solvents in the presence of strychnine than m its absence and even occurs 
very slowly in its presence in the cold, in boding H t O. i 0 5< < hr half -change period 
72 mm.; in boiling acetone the values are 0451 and 92. I and AcCl. heated at 100® 
for C hrs., give only 7% of the hydroxy arhydnde, m 210". Strychnine H gfulacorafe, 
in. 193* (decornpn ) ; fractionation of this salt showed no resolution. C J. West 
Structure of the glutacomc aads and esters. L Cyanoglutacomc esters. George 
A. R. Kox and Homi R. Nxnji J Chert Sec. 1931, 560-75 — The cyanoglutaconic 
esters display tautomensm of the same type as that of many other unsatd cyano esters. 
They can in some cases be isolated in 2 distinct forms, the reactions of these isomers 
are fully accounted for by the a.t J- and (J, 7- unsatd. formulas and the "normal” formula- 
tion suggested for some of them u no longer necessary These isomers are inter- 
convertible in the presence of suitable catalvsts. forming equiL milts . notably when 
they ore liberated from their Na den vs. and for this reason the method of distm gishing 
between "normal” and "labile” I'omers used by Thorpe and Bland is not effeebve. 
This statement applies only to or-cyano- and a-carbethaxyglnta conic esters, because 
the terms "normal” and "labile” have also been used to denote the esters of the gluta- 
Comc acids themselves. These are no doubt distinct and their isomerism presents a 
separate problem in which stereoisomerism unquestionable plays an important part. 
EtOjCCH (CN)CMe CHCQjEt (equU mixtwith EtOiCC(CX) CXfeCH,CO.Et](I) was 
prepd- by the following methods . Roger-on and Thorpe’s method (J. Char.. Soc. 87, 1669), 
33 %: excess 0/ EtOfi rrmoied tn tccuo*lGO\ 35%, EtOXa prepd. from "mol” X’a in 
dry EtjO with theoretical quantity of EtOH. 35%. Kin place of Xa, 56%, 20 g Kin 150 
Cc. EtOH. cooled, is treated with 56 g XCCH,CO,Et, then with 65 g AcCH-CO.-Et 
and kept at room temp, for 2 days. 80%; the yield with triethanolamine or piperidine 
is only 10 and 3%, resp. I b-, 170®, dl* 1 0S97, n” 1 45917. Gradation of I with 
O, gives OHCCQsEt. AcCH,CO,Et. AcCH(CX)CO.Et and OC(CX)CQ,Et. whose 
pkenylhydra&rne, yellow, m. 127®. The pure /J.Y-ester could not be prepd. The pure 
a.d-ester. Et a-cyoito-d me^yi-A a -preper.e-a.-r<licarbcxylrU (II). ba 178-50®, dj* 8 
1 091S, is 1 ^ 6 1 47409. 1 addn . 3% in 1 hr , results from the K salt of I with BzOH or 
HCI or by the action of EtOH EtOK on I; Oi gives a nurt. o l AcCHiCO,Et aad OC- 
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CCN)CO,rt r«ON’a gives the cquil e*ter, the «im i mut contain* about 23% oj 
„ t nt lf 7 he K iKnv <4 H and Mel pvt the d."rdi Me denv. of H, b»« IC2 , (1, 
l i>t fj n : £ 1 W>l'i accdation |i*e» AcC!IMeCO,rt and 0C(CfflCOiEt EtO>- 
<t(0»> CMtCHMlCO»rt <e*}i»! «!«>. b„ l«>*, d{* IO70S, »'£ 140900, 
<i, vivo AcCIlMsCt*! t MrCOCO,rt and AcCfUCUjCO.Et Th<s pu« 6,r- 
c,«ni«t 1 MbCOKCWJCMe CtfeCO,! C result* by the action BrOJJ oh toe K 
;|,tiv or «nh 1 tOK and 1), t'A‘ d? l 07 JO w? i 40910. the structure wa* established 
by osidauoa Tin -» bcn*yl denv , b £ » 21.1*, dj* * 1 0997, n l * * 1 51ROO, I addrt 0, 
action <if l t(Aa giv. « the normal and labile ester* a* described by Thorpe and 
Wand n arynnh otfifihyi iS praprne a ,y^dicarboxylale, bn 10(M% dj s 1 0C02, 
*»”* t 45**1 1 d * s not n Jet with ICl (10% yield), O, five* Qt£CCO l Ct. The a-Ef 
deer, In |«w dJ*»«*W n*2 I KCU (2»% yield) riO,CCtt{CN)Cit CMe 
CO 1 1 l> , t A* di* 4 1 »74J n'i * t 455*53. I adds 69% in 1 hr ; the use of EtOK. 

n> tin cnl'l (,«»< s a t» i% > «-ld thi color produced by *<j i'rCl» quietly fades; ond.it inn 

shn*-. t)i« prm nn irf thi a S and if y-cste-rs U a-iY\*o a. y dimethyl ifi pr<tpr*t 
a y iitutfoxylau to, 1 7h 7 dj 6 10729. 1 408 18 (70% yield), oxidation pwJ 

AcC<> ft and a phenylkydra^ie Wl, m 237-6*. doubtless from the eiter OHCCMe- 
(CMtOkl l UONu pvt* LtjCOj and probably Ei a-ryo »o-a,Y-di»cMy£cridoi*<Jte, bn 

nw aj.vvssT 

The asymmetry of rmso - tartaric acid, J BfiBsaiax pkarm WrebUad 68, -49;8 
(1931) —A theoretical discussion o t the possible asymmetry of metoUrUnc acid 
and certain objection* to the hypothesis pro-posed by Schrnuga (C A. 25, 1603) 

A VC. Dox 


Theoretical cad experimental itody of t tugb-jield technical urea process. A. 
ku-xctic Z Eltklnuhtm 3ft, 799-802(1030) —Urea may be prepd by a method 
represented by 2KH* + COi sx= CO(f»H,), + 11,0 (1) between a temp range of 100 
to 130* At equil the urea content calrd on carbamate is 39-43% The «qud Ji 
affected decidedly by the H*0 so as to prohibit yrcatet yield* Another method which 
ha* been previously studied from the standpoint of constitution of Kill thiocarba mates 
is reprev tiled by the equation COS + 2NH, - COfSNIMKiC* s==t CO(Nll,)i +■ 
Hj3 or COS + ZVfti - CO(NJJ,) t + HjS (II) JC. studied the VinctHs and quant, 
aspects of th.se methods, coucg mere particularly upon the 2nd The free energy 
of the reactions was fated from the knowledge o( the free energies of the individual 
reactants The pressures in atm with which urea >» formed in troth case* are « follow* 
l, l-' X 10"* at 2a “ 2 1 X If'* at 77*. 057 at 100* and 0 74 at 130*, H, 42 at 25*, 
4 19' at too* and 3 JO* «t 130’ The enormous differences In pressure* ate not nuffi 
cientiy accounted for by the difference* in the reaction velocities. A more complete 
account will appc.tr in Z onorf af/gem Ciwn t W VAVSM.OV 

Structure of the urea tnolecufe. L EnKar 8er 54B, 679-81(1031), <( C A 17, 
1579 —According to DevoUi <C A 25 , C26) area and thiourea la HiO have the structure 
represented by the "rwiUrr-ion" formulas Nlli^Cf NH)0~ and Nil»’C( 

Arndt (C 4 25, 2145) suggests another polar formula, NH,* C(NII,)S" E asserts that 
there is «io basis (or the assumption of • polar formula for urea because- (I) analysis 
uf the ditli-c poUnxauon of aq sol.ts gives po proof of the cwsteoce of an especially 
strongly polar lorm of urea (2) "rwuAct ion" formation can occur only if the product of 
the 2 divsccn eonsts. of the neutral form of virta is greater than 3D - '*, this requirement 
can be fulfilled neither by the formula CO(NH«)«. nor by the formula H,NC{ Mil)- 
Oil CO the crystal mol of urea H very syot and there is no evidence that dissolving 
area tu ff s O causes noticeable change in its structure Lotjisa Ktun 

Configuration of the douhir-bnlted tervslent nitrogen atom. IV. The resolution 
cd d-iaethjltncaethylrt# dithioicarbonste car boryph enjlhydrgtone, Wn H Mills 
and Bbrvaro C Saunwsas S Chen Sec- toil, 53f-4d — Mills aod £chiodlef { C A, 
17, 1628) tesolved tbe pyndyJhydrarone of cydohexylene dilbiolcarbooate and con- 
cluded that its mol dissymmetry vrat to be refetted to the am planar distribution 
of the valencies of the doubly baked N atom Because of the absence of definite 
proof a* to whether this has the at or th« bonj-eanfijfuration. work stay undertaken 
to prep 9 doubly linked tervalent N cotnpd winch would be better filled to provide 
definite evidence of the non planar distribution of thr valencies of the N atom in this 
s-tate of comtnriatiQo EtO.Va. said with Jt^J. C*S added and the sola boiled lor 0 5 
hr and then treated with MeCH(CK,Br), and allowed to stand 24 hr* , gives 50% of 
3 ntthyUnmethylene tritkvxcrhonaU (I), yellow. n» 74*. I and StOU-PbNHNf!* 
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With the Na compd of CII,(CO,Ct)i there results Et cyclopentane U-dicarboxylate; 
[NaC(CO»H)«l, cave a mist ot as- and Irons bexah> drophthalic acid* > hen the telra- 
COiH acid was converted by heating to the di COiilacid CHi[NaC(CQiCt)jJi 
gives a rant of (CH,),C(CO,Et), and a polymer of Clf, C(CO,rt), (Zclmslm. Ber. 22, 
3296(1889)) v2 J . Y» E3T 

l-Benrylcyclohexeoe. Condensation of benryl alcohol with tydoheiene under the 
action of phosphoric anhydride. D N KussanOv J Russ Rhys - Ghent Soe 62, 
1691-5(1930) — 1 Benz>lc)dohexene (1) was obtained by dehydration with P.O» of 
PhCHiOH incjdohexcnc C.H,, -f HOCIf.Ph — ► CJf.CH.Ph Another product 
of the reaction is a resinous mass which cannot be dutd without decompn To 80 g 
cjdohcxene and 50 g P s O, cooled with ice 30 g PhCHAJH was added by drops The 
mist was, after 12 bre ’ standing, treated with NalfCO, soln . washed with water, dried 
with Na,SO, and fractionated, the collected fraction bn 127 2 — 8 4*, d,» 0 9G34. it** 

1 5AW3 Othts coasts as well as »ws.lys'.s show the product, to be identical with l as 
described by its earlier investigators K assumes that the reaction takes place in 2 
steps (a) benzyl phosphate combines with cjdoheiene at the double bond, (b) 
H»PO, is liberated Partial oxidation of 1 by means of all: KMtiO, at 0-1 ® result* 
in formation of what K. believes to be the glycol C«H»(OH)iCII»Ph and BzOH. 

J C Tolppj 

Preparation of highly active aluminum chlonde. K. Bodevdorf J prakt. 
Chtm 129, 340(1931) —rue g A1 powder, 1 g HgCl, and 0 5 g I in 100 cc C.H. are 
warmed nearly to boiling and dry HCl passed in with stirring, the HjO bath may be 
removed as soon as H evolution starts, the A1 is not completely consumed since it is 
covered with AIC1, the product is ready to use when the II evolution ceases 

C J West 

Reaction of aliphatic aldehydes according to Fnedrl-Crafts. K. Bodevdorf. 
3 prakt Chtm 129, 337-9(1931) — Anh>d A1CI, (I 2 mols ) in 300 cc. C.H, is satd. 
with HCl at 0* atid then treated slowly with l mol aldehyde in 100 cc C,H» during 

2 hrs. and then stirred 1-2 hrs The C.H, free residue (150 g ) from Acll gave 8 g 

PhEt 88 g MeCHPh, and 33 g ot a yellow oil from which was rceov ered 45 f of 
9,10-dunetbyl 9,10-dihydroanthracene (1) MeCHPh, (10 g) and 20 g A1CU in 100 
cc C,H, heated 1 hr , give 1 5 g PhEt and 4 g I, 10 g of the oil, heated with AtCh, 
gives l g MeCHPh, and 4 g 1. The residue from EtCHO (154 g) gave 16 g FhPr. 
91 g EtCHPb, and 30 g high boiling products The residue from l*rCHO (173 g ) 
gave 29 g PhBu. 82 g PrCHPb, and 33 g yellow oil, bi, 173-240* The residue from 
iso-PrCHO (162 g ) gave 21 g iso-BuPh, 102 g MejCHCHPh, and 29 g yellow oil. 
bir 170-240*, 20 g of the latter with AlCli heated 1 hr , gave 7 g iso-BuPh and 5 g 
Me,CHCHPh, C.J West 

Electnc moments of some organic molecules In benzene solution. A E Etna ano 
O Hassel. Tids Kjemiog Bergrtstn 10, 93 5(1030), cf following abstract — A 
senes of results of detns of elec moments of various org roots in C,ll* soln. is given 
The small value obtained for p-0,NC,H,CN (0 72 X 10~ *■) seems to be due to a neg 
effect of the N when assoed. with C. The 2 hydrobenzoins were investigated as ex- 
amples of 2 compds standing to each other in the relationship of meso- and <fl form 
The moments are almost the same The dipole moment of p-chloroamhne is 2 9 X 10 - '* 
while the ealed value is about 3 0 X 10”>* B C. A 

Electnc moments of organic molecules. IV. O Hassst. and E Naesuacen 
Ttds Kjemiog Bergeesen 10, 81—4(1930), cf C A 24, 2340-7 — The structure of ring 
systems is discussed on the basis of the elec moments of the mols Results are given 
for a no of cyclic compds in C,H, soln , and these are in general agreement with those 
of other observers The moments of some methylated sugars are given, but from these 
data it is not possible to arrive at any accurate conclusions concerning the structure of 
sugars For thiophene, the max value found for the elec, moment was 0 63 X 10““, 
which may be compared with that tor furan The moment of car bone is 3 17 X 
10““, which is somewhat different from that for meuthone (2 SO X 10”“) B C. A 
Electnc moments of organic molecules. VL Ortho-effect of denvatives of p~ 
dithlotobenjene and of the jym-tnchloro- and tnbromobenrenes. O Hasssl and E 
Naeshagen. Z. phystk. Chtm , Abt B. 12, 79-8S(1931), cf preceding abstr— The 
position of substituents in benzene rings and in CuHi may be detd by measuring the 
dipole moment in benzene sola The dipole moments were detd for 2.5-C1,C4 HiNO,. 
o-, tn-, ^-dicbloroamhne, 2,4,6-tnchloro- and tnbromoaniline, o C1C*H,CN. 2.5-CI.C,- 
24.6-CI,C,H,CN. 2,4,6 CUC.H, OH. 2,4.6 BrAH.OH, 1.2.4 C.H.CU, 1 ,2.4.6- 
<W,Ch and CJI.Brt, 2.4 (Q,N),C»K»C1 Denvs of sym CJI.Cl, and C^H.Br, showed 
the ortho-effect distinctly Frank Urban 
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Nitndation studies, in. Phenyl Iodide dicbforide and the N-chloroacid amides 
as mtridizing agents. A Laurence Cum. and W. Conrad Ferjtelius J. Am. 
Ckem Soc 53, 1478-82(1931) cf C A 24, 349S — PhlClj and IC1 may be used os 
mtndizing agents in liquid NHj but the A T -CI acid amides so far investigated are value- 
less in this connection PhlClj reacts with NHj (liquid or gas) to give N, Phi and NIL- 
Cl The N Cl acid amides react with NH> to give the parent amides. NII«CI, N and, 
under certain conditions, tarry decorapn products In CHCh. PhlClj, dichloramme- 
T, AcNCIPh and A’-chlorosuccuumide convert (PhNII)j into a mixt of (PhN )t and 
(II,NC,H 4 )j 2 II Cl C J West 

1,3,5-Truutrobenzene or benzite. Louis Desvergnes Chimie & tnduslrte 25, 
3-17, 291-306(1931) — The properties and prepn of 2,4,6 (OjN)iC*H,C1 and of 1,3.5- 
CjIIt(NOi)» are reviewed. A bibliography of So references is given Expts undertaken 
to det the most suitable process of manuf of these 2 compds arc described Compari- 
son of the Gncshetm Chemische Fabnk process (Ger pat 78 309), Desvergnes process 
(modification of the preceding process in which the amt of UNO, is considerably re- 
reduccd) and Frankland and Garner process ( C A 14, 30G8) for the prepn of pieryl 
chlonde showed that, from the standpoint of cost and consumption of raw materials, 
the Desvergnes and Frankland Garner processes yield a technically pure product at 
practically the same cost, which is much lower than that of the Gnesheim process 
Comparison of the prepn of i C«H,(\'0,)j by (a) reduction of pieryl chloride, (6) 
oxidation of trinitrotoluene with K«Cr Of and (c) nitration of m C«.H»(NO,), showed that 
( b ) is the most advantageous from the doublest andpoint of the punty of the product 
and cost of production A Papineau Couture 

Determination of constitution by changing the order m which groups are introduced 
into the benzene nucleus. J W Dienske Rtc trav chim 50,21-31(1931), cf C A. 
25, 922— 4-NCSC«HtNHs was converted by means of the Sandmeyer reaction into 
4 ctilorolhtocyqnobenzenc, m 35 5-0®, which was obtained also from p-ClCjILNIIj by 
diazotization and treatment with CuSCN' Co(SCN): gives better results in this 
reaction than CuSCN, but much better results are always obtained m reactions of this 
kind by the method of Tbumauer ( Ber 23, 769(1890)) namely, by taking a soln of 
CuSCN in a coned soln of KCNS Application of the Sandmeyer reaction to 4- 
NCSC«H»NHj also gave 4 bromothweyanobrnzere m 51® (Challenger and Collins, 
C. A 18, 2639 give Go®), which could be prepd also from diazotized £-BrC»HtNH» by 
Thumauer's method 4-Iodolhtocyanobenztne. m 51®, was prepd from 4-NCSC«- 
H«NHi in the usual way, but coutd not be obtained from 4 IC*H«XHj on treating the 
diazotized Soln with CuCNS, which is in accordance with the experience of Challenger 
and Collins (C A 18, 2CS9) Detailed directions are given for the prepn of 4-cyano- 
thxocyanobenzene, m 127 5°, and of 1.4-dilhiocyanobenzene, m 103 5°, from 4 NCSC»- 
H»NH|, on nitration with HNOj and H,SO«. the latter compd gives 2 mtro-l,4-ditkio- 
cyanobenzene, m 14G5®(cf Challenger and Peters, C 4 22, 3152) which was now ob- 
tained also by means of abs HNOi The hydrolysis of 4-NCSC«H«Br with boding 
10% KOH gave (p-BrC^IIOiS m 93®, together with 4-BrC«H»SlI, the same compds 
being formed on boding with 75% H:SOi The compd remained unchanged- however, 
on boding with 10% H,SOi On hydrolyzing 4 NCSC«H»I with boding 10% NaOH, 
(/*-ICjH t )--S-, m 125 and 4 ICiH.SlI, ra 82-6®, were obtained These reactions are in 
accordance with the general rule that NCS compds are decompd by heating with acids 
or alkalies with the formation of mcrcaptans and disulfides (cf. Bruning, Ann. 104, 
193(1857)) C. F van Duin 

The nitration of 4-thiocyanoacetandide. J W DrENSKB Rec trav chim SO, 
165-83(1931) — The miration of 4 NCSC«HiNIIAc (I) was studied in order to investi- 
gate whether the NCS group is- displaced in nitration processes like the SOjH group 
(cf Zmcke, ./Inn 339,202(1905), de Lange. C A 20, 19S2) Challenger and Peters 
(C. A 22, 3152) nitrated this compd with HNOj and H.SOj to 2,4 0,N(NCS)C«Hj- 
NHAc, D, using abs HNOj, obtained 2,6-dimlro-i thiocyanophenylnitramine (II), 
the NCS group not being displaced At first an attempt was made to det the con- 
stitution of this compd by converting 4 thiocyanoamsole or -phenetole into the 2,6- 
dimtro denv , which was further transformed into the amino compd The latter, 
however, could not be transformed into the mtramine The NCS group was then 
oxidized to a SOiH group, which was subsequently displaced by a mtro group, finally 
the 2,4,6 -(OiN) 3 C4HiNHNOi being hydrolyzed to picnc acid I was nitrated with abs 
HNOj at — 10® to II, decompg explosively at 70®, II is rather unstable and was con- 
verted into a sticky mass on keeping in a bottle for 4 weeks 4-Thwcyanopkenetole 
(HI), m 47 5-8®, was obtained from p-phcnetidme m the usual way together with some 
of the isomeric mustard oil to be described later, the ethylation of 4-NCSC«H(OH 
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(SdderbacV C A 14, 1808), however, did not give HI, but an unknown substance 
which could not be identified On nitrating III with C5% UNO,, 2 mlro-4 Ihtocyano- 
thenetole m 85“ (IV), is formed, while from the mother liquors of the recrystn of IV, 
some 4-mtropbenetole, m 58 “, was obtained A 2nd by product, formed in this nitra- 
tion is picric acid, formed by further nitration and hydrolysis of the 4 mtrophenctole. 
The constitution of IV was proved by its formation from 2,4 0,N(HiN)CiIIiOLt 
(Reverdin, C A 21, 1451) by the Sandmeycr reaction Nitration of IV with abs 
HNO, at 0° gives 4 lkiocyano-2 fi-dmitroph/mtlole (V), m 77°, the constitution of which 
was established by converting it into picric acid, first the SCN group was oxidized 
to the SO, II group with HNO,, then the Of t rtoup was hydrolyzed with alkali to the 
OH group and the resulUng 4^,5-IIO(0,N),C,HrSO,l I nitrated to picric acid On 
warming with ale. NHi, V i£ converted into 4 thiocyano 2,6-4>mlroamhne (VI), m 180. 
On carrying out the Sandmeyer reaction with p-amsidme, 4 IhtocyanoanssoU (VII). 
m 35°, is obtained, together with some of the isomenc mustard oil, to l»e described 
later In the nitration of VIT, 2 mlro-t thiocyanoamsoU was formed together with 
some 4-mtroaniso!e and some picnc acid, while further nitration affords 4 thiocyano- 
2 6-dimtroantsole, m 93°, which was again converted into VI by means of ale NH, 
VI was recovered unchanged after treatment with abs HNO,, while II was not con- 
verted into VI on heating with phenol by van Romburgh's method, a substance, m 
200-1°, which was not investigated further, being obtained instead of VL The consti- 
tution of II was proved, however, by boiling II with HNO,, hydrolyzing the SO,H acid 
with alkali to the corresponding phenol and nitrating the latter to picric acid Finally, 
a discussion of the m ps of the various thiocyano compds in connection with the 
m p rules postulated by Franchimont ( Rtc Iran chim 16, 12C(1897)), is given 

C f van Dm 

Hydrogenation of aniline under pressure in presence of activators (cerium and 
lanthanum). V S Sadikov and A Yu SnACALOV J. Russ Phys -Chtm Soc. 62, 
1635-42(1930) — In search for a new and cheaper catalyst, a senes of exjlts on hydro- 
genation of aniline under pressure were earned out by S and S . using as catalysts Os 
and Ni with addn of activating agents (Ce and La) The results for Os tend to show 
that addn of Ce has no influence on the duration of hydrogenation, decreases the 
quantity of benzene 3 times of cyclohexylamme twice, increases twice the quantity of 
dicydobexylamine, and by 10% that of non reacting aniline The quantity of H 
consumed is somewhat smaller With Ni + Ce the addn of Ce renders the catalyst 
more sensitive to thermal decompn on prolonged heating in the process of its reduction 
Although the system Ni + Ce cannot substitute Os it is a more efficient catalyst than 
Ni. For Ni + La a short time of preheating is more important than for Ni La does 
not possess the condensing properties of Ce and the reaction results in formation of more 
cyclohexylamme (70 21% compared to 33%) and less dicyclohexylamine (17% against 
52%) In general the greater efficiency of Os is based on its ability for reduction at 
room temp as heating is shown to poison Ce and La J G Tolpin 

Interaction of alcohols and ethers with aniline hydrochloride. S A Basse and 
A LTravin J Russ Phys -Chem Soc 62, 1685-60(1930) —It has been shown many 
times that chlorozmcamhne with aliphatic ales gives at high temps and pressures 
mostly homologs of aniline substituted in the ring Halogen salts of aniline or its 
homologs give secondary and tertiary bases B and T worked out a method of ob- 
taining benzylamline and octylamline and investigated the interaction of benzyl and 
octyl ale with anihne-HCI and obtained BzII and CjHnCHO by oxidation of the 
corresponding anilines Heating at low temp for a short time gave good results 
It is important to dnve off the water as it is formed PhCHjOAc gives a higher yield 
than PhCHiOH For octylamline the reverse is true Benzylamline was obtained 
by heating in an oil bath 10 g benzyl ale with 20 g PbNH, HC1 4-5 hrs at 180-90°, 
cooling, treating with NaOH, washing, drying with fused NatSO, and fractionating 
Yield, 59% By using 20 g PhCH,OAc and 35 g PbNH, HC1 the yield is 79 3%. 
Oxidation of benzylamline to BzII is done most effectively by feme salts and ONC,- 
H«NMe,. To 20 g PhNHCHjPh 150 g of Fe,(SO,)i was added in 10 g portions and 
in presence of HiSOi. BzH was distd , extd with ether and treated with a satd soln 
°! Yield 61 7% FeCl, gave only a 51 7% yield Oxidation by means 

of ONC*H«NMe, is effected by adding 8 g of it to 5 g of benzylamline and slowly 
heating the nuxt. to 150 for 1 hr . using an air condenser An excess of dll H,SO, 
“ added and BzH distd Yield 73 8% ONC,H«NMe, is reduced to azoxydimethyl- 
MNCmNMb - PhCH NPh + (Mr,NC.H,),N,0 + 
H,0; , the latter, m 241 , was isolated from the reaction mixt. by extg the sol part 
with ale , washing and recrystg from benzene and CHC1» Octylamline was prepd 


/ 
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by heating a miit of 50 g octyl ale and 100 g awItne-HCl on an oil bath 7-8 hrs to 
210-10*. treating with NaOH, washing with water, drying with NaiSOj and rectifying 
Yield, 75%, bi 110-8* CifluOAc was also used instead of octyl ale at 270-80“ 
The product b. 158-8 5“ corresponds to the formula ChIIuN, gives no cryst. salts and 
no isomtnle or diazo reaction Oxidation with re,(SO»), and 0NC*lI»NMe, gives 
octanat, the sernicarbazone of which m 100*. it is therefore concluded that the compd 
is Me(CH,)«CII,NIIPh. d|2 00089, n” 1 5132 J G Tolpin 

Reactions of some carbonyl compounds with phenythydraiine. L Ciias. Raiford 
and Wn.Btm T Daddow J Am Ckem Soc 53, 15.52-8(1931) —The CO radical in 
IiCONHPh docs not condense with PbNIINIIi to give a hydrazonc under the conditions 
studied The products are PhNH, and 1ICH NNHPh SubsUtution products of 
HCONHPh react similarly (PhNH), CO reacts with PhNHNHi to give n semi- 
carbazide and eliminates I’hNH,. the corresponding thiourea behaves in the same 
way sym Di(2,5-dibromopficnyl)thiourca m 191 * (Dyson, George and ffunter, 
C A 21, 1637, give 154*). the 2.4-dt Br tsomer. m 203* The following thtosemt- 
rarJartdej were prepd by heating the required urea with PhNHNH, in TtOH for 
0 hrs l-phen\l-4 (4 bromophenyl). m 179-80“, l phenyl 4-(2.5-dtbromopheny[). 
m 183*. 2,4-dt-Br tsomer, m 177-8°, 1 phcny-4 (o tolyl). m 170 1*. m tolyl isomer, 
m 173—1°, l-phenyl-4-(a-nophlhyl), m 102 <1°, 1 phenyl-4 [3 mtrophenyl). m 172° 
Oxidation of thioureas with I’bO, in C«H a gives carbodttmtdes dt m tolyl, m 118-9°, 
dt{2 bromophenyl), m 98-100*, dt 4 bromophenyl, ra 144°, dt 2 ,4-dtbromophenyl, 
m 156-7°, dt 2.5-dtbromophenyl, m 172 3° With PhNHNHi in CHI, these compds 
yield antlguamdines, dt 0 tolyl, m 137°, dt m tolyl, m 15S 9°, dt 2 bromophenyl, 
m 147-8°, dt-3 bromophenyl, m 162-3°, dt-4 bromophenyl m 202-3°, dt a naphthyl, 
m 157-9°, dt P naphthyl, m 181-2° OxidaUon of these gives azo compds dt-o 
tolyl, pale red. m 113-1°, dt m tolyl, bnlhant red, m 107-8°, dt 2-bromophenyl, 
brilliant red, in 132-3°, 3-Br tsomer, dull red, m 131 2°, 4 Br tsomer, red, ra 163-4“ 
The evidence indicates that these guanidine denvs are not hydrazones C J W 
Reduction of azobenzene, azoxybenzene and mtrosobenzene by the system mag- 
nesium + magnesium iodide. W E Backmann J Am Chem Soc 53, 1524-31 
(1931) — (PhN ), is reduced by the system Mg + Mgl, to lPh(MgI)N]i PhNN- 
( 0)rh is reduced by the binary system to (PhN), or to (PhNH), according to the 
amt. of reducing agent employed Substituted azobenzencs and azoxybenzenes react 
in the manner of the unsubstituted compds except that m certain instances reduction 
proceeds to a considerable extent beyond the hydrazobcnzenc stage PhNO is reduced 
principally to tPh(MgI)N], p (PhN ), is formed as an intermediate product in this 
reaction The reactions of lPh(MgI)N], with I. O, CO,. PhNN( 0)rh, (PhCO), 
and BzlI are described The results obtained, in agreement with those of previous 
studies, lend support to the hypothesis that the active reducing agent is MgX, generated 
by interaction of Mg and Mg halide C. J. West 

Action of amines on 2-substituted semicaxbaxones. James Chapman and Forsyth 
J. Wilson J Chem Soc 1931, 507-14 — Mc,C NNPhCONH, (I), heated with 
PhCHjNH, until the evolution of NH, had ceased (1 hr at 1G0°), gave a mixt. of (Ph- 
CH,NH),CO. m 171°, and PhCH.NHCONH,, m 149° With PhNH, 40 mm at 
155-60° it gi\es (PhNH), CO and a small quantity of a compd m 133® p-MeCiH,- 
NH,, heated 40 mm at 145-50°, gives (p-MeC«H 4 NH),CO and a small quantity of a 
compd m 1G2°. PhCH,CH,NH, at 150-60° gives (PhCH,CH,NH),CO and a tar. 
C,H»NH,45min at 160° gives (C,H«NH),CO, m 91°, and a tar Heating I at 140-5° 
for 1 hr. gives cyanune acid and Me,C NNHPh Thus the reaction with the amines 
may be formulated as a thermal decompn , followed by the reaction of the Me,C-N- 
NHPh with the amine to give the (RNH),CO and NH», hence none of the expected 
2,4-disubstitnted sernicarbazone would be expected PhMeC NNPhCONIf,, m 
126°, behaves similarly, PhNH, giving (PhNH),CO and PhMeC NNHPh PhCH.N- 
N(CH,Ph)CONH, is stable even after 1 5 hrs heating at 200°, since the reaction with 
PhNH, and />-MeC,H 4 NH, occurs at 165-70°, the products are PhCH NN(CH,Ph)- 
CONHPh, m 152°, and benzaldehyde 4-p tolyl 2 benzylsemtcarbazone, m 172°. PhCH,- 
NHi at 175“ gives some (PhCH, NH), CO and benzaldehyde 2,4-dtbenzylsemicarbazone, 
m. 124 . PhCH NNMcCONH, and PhNH, at 180° give PhCH NNMeCONHPh, 
m. 10S ; apparently the decompn temp of the sernicarbazone is above 180°. With 
PhCHiNH, at 165-70° for 1 hr the main product was (PhCH, NH), CO, only a small 
quantity -of benzaldehyde 4-benzyl-2-melhylsemtcarba:onc (H), m 106°, being formed, 
there also results a minute quantity of a compd . C,iH„0,N,, m 8S-9° Heating for 
3 hrs gives a small quantity of a compd , C„H„0,N,, m 63° PhCH NNPhCONHMe 
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did not react with I hMIi at 180* II and NiClRNII, at 170* give (rhCH,N’H),CO 
The mechanism of these reactions is discussed , . „ c J* '• 

Reactions of mtrosulfonyl chlorides IL Separation of nitrosulfonyl c blondes 
by means of hydrazine hydrate. Wm Duns 1 ri di rick R Stormf Stanley 
11 licktK J Client hoe 1031,624 'I cf C d. 21, 3i61 — o OiNC*H,SOiNHNHi 
and Me CO give arefone i> nttrobementsul/onhvlrazont ni 147-8* (decompn ), pi per anal 
dmv bright yellow m 177 9° (decompn ), the pripns were carried out by adding the 
cold solid to the aldihyde or ketone and boiling 1 min p OiNC«H,SO.Cl (4 43 g ) in 
C,H. gradually added to K,1I, 11,0 in nbs 1 toll at 40*. 1) 5 A’ AcONa added and the 
C.H. removed in a stream of air gives 3 7 g p mlrobenzenesulfonhydrazi le, m 160 2* 
(decompn), it is decompd by boiling TtOll Acrhne p mtrobenzenesulfonhyJra'one, 
m I G9 71° (decompn ), kenzaldthide derm , m 142-1 * (decompn ), ptferorta! derm . 
golden tn 189 90“ (decompn ) The m isomer was prepd ns above in 90% l lc 'd and 
ra 130° (decompn) it is stablun boiling TtOII, aceSme m nilrobmzrnesulfonhyirazone. 
ra 143 oil 6 (decompn) Me El CO derm . m 121-6“ (decompn ) benzaldehyde derm . 
m 150-1° (decompn) piperonat derm, bright yellow, m 17J-5’ (decompn) 2,4- 
Dtnitrc’ben.enesulf'inhydra-t le. prepd at —10°. light yellow, m 110° (dicompn ), 
it is vi r> unstable to heat evolving N heating with aq N,II» or (Id HCI gives J,4- 
dinitrobenzenesulhnie acid, m 19<>° cither compel, heated in II|0, gi\es quant m- 
CsIIdNOj), Tin RSOjNIlMI, may be comertcd into KSO Cl by passing Cl through 
a CIICI, soln o and p 0,NC,H,SO Cl may be sepd by adding the soln in C.II, to 
N,H, 11,0 in abs EtOlI, heating at 35°, adding 0 6 A AcON'a and crystg the f>-OiNC«- 
H,SO,NHNH, the AcONa soln contains the o 0,NC.11 .30,11. converted by Cl in 
CIICI, to o 0,\C«I! t SOiCl Details are guen for the sepn of the a and m , m and p • 
and o , m and p isomers, also for the sepn of 2.4.5-ClMc(0,N)C«H,SO,H from a 
mut of 2 4 5- and 2 4 0 ClMe(0,N)CsH J SO Cl C. J West 

Tertiary arjlalkylphosphmes. IL Ivor K Jackson aso Wit J Jonfs J. 
Chem Soe 1931, 575-8. cf C A 2S, 283 — 2 5 Me.C.H.PCI,. b,, 129*. 140* (20 g ). 

and MeMgl give 14 g of p-xylylJi methylphosphine, b„ 10G°, d, 8 0 9511; boding Jn a 
current of air gives the oxide, m 91-5°, distils without decompn • mercunehloride, 
m 225° CSi gives the inner anhydride of p-xylyldimcthylhydroxyphosphinocarbithionie 
and C,lI,PMc, CS S deep red, m 76* Met en-M 0-reM/rimWjii/AWAArt*>...m 


Mel gives p-xylyllnmelhylphosphontui 


iodide, m 204°, the mercuruodide m 152°, the chloroplahnale, orange, m 230*; In 
iodide, dark red, m 91“ p- Xylytdiethylphosphine. b„ 157°, d” 0 9392, mereuri- 
chlonde, m 184° the nielhylphosphomum iodide, m 137* (chloroplahnale, orange, m 
217“, mercuruodide. pale yellow m 105*. Iri iodide chocolate, m 85°) p-.Xylyldi- 
propylphosphme, !>•» 1G1° d 2 J 0 9231, mercuruhJoride, m 188*, melhylphosphonium 
iodide, m 10o° (chloroplahnale, orange m 141*. mercuruodide, yellow, m 90°, In 
iodide, m 76°) p Xylyldibutylphosphme b„ 171°, dj 5 0 9124, mercunehloride, m 
179°, melhylphosbhonium iodide ra 93° ( chloroplahnale , orange, m 215°, Irnodide 
m 70“) p-Xylyldiisobulylphosphme, b,, 184°, mercunehloride, m 227°, melhwdide, 
m 120° p A ylyhhamy I phosphine. bj, 214°, mercunehloride, m 117°, the methyl - 
phosphomum chloroplahnale, orange, ra 151 ° C. J. West 

Magnesium derivatives of dicblorotnphenylphosphine and of the penta phosphines. 
V Gricnard and J Savard Compi rend 192, 592-5(1931) — Dichlorotnphenyl- 
phosphine (I), m 176°. was obtained by treating I’h.PO with PCI, I with RMgX 
gave Ph,P(MgX), (II) II with ROH (R alkyl) gave Ph,PR t> m 163-G*, 172°, 
179-82° for R - Me, Et, Pr, resp This is the 1st time that all 5 valences of P have 
been substituted by hydrocarbon radicals Julius White 

.fi.mnu\li'*dirjumvuvawb’wnStd«ibgwrHrtfledeH«ne nucihus. iC K. k'ociieshkov 
and A N Nesmevanov Bet 64B, 623-30(1931), cf C A 25, 927.— The following 
new compds were prepd Dichlorostannanes (p-ClC,H,),SnCl, (I) (75% yield) bv 
heating (j> ClC,H,),Hg (n) (sec C A 23, 5172) and SnCl, in abs EtOH. m 30 5*. 
hydrolyzed by H.O, fr-Br denv (III) (85% yield by a similar method), m 103", P-I 
denv (IV) (75% yield from (p IC,H,),Hg (V) and SnCl, in abs Me, CO), m 147*. 
Dibromostannanes (p ClC,IIOibnBr, (92% yield from II and SnBr, in EtOH), m 73* 
24 ’^ 3 >- P-Brdenv (96% y. eld), m 82*. p - 1 denv 

(VI) (75% yield from V and SnBr, mM e ,CO),m 102“ Dnodoslannanes {p C1C,ILV 
and a ,ar « c ex «ss of Nal in hot nbs EtOH) m. 46-7 “. 
m hnt^rlnm b ^, R^*s^ Br cf env * m ^ denv <“% yield from IV and Nal 

reeared ne^ Slann i~nii\ ^ , C1C * H <)iSn° (90% yield from I in EtOH 

an excess of 5 /o aq ROH) sol m mineral acids giving the corresponding 
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salt'* P-Br deriv. (02% yield from III), p-1 dcriv from IV. Thtostannones: (£-ClC«- 
N,),SnS, prepd by dissolving I in HtOIl and adding a slight excess of 5% ale KOHsatd 
with IIjS, m 170", P-Bt denv , prepd by passing II, S into a soln of III m abs EtOH, 
m 228-9", p I denv , prepd by adding 10% ole KOI! satd with II, S to a soln of IV 
in abs EtOH. m 218® Tttchloroslannanes p-ClCilRSnCI, (VII), prepd in almost 
quant yield by heating I and SnCl, in a bomb tu!« at ISO", m 30°, msol in IIjO but 
made sol by the addn of a few drops of coned IICI, hydrolyzed by 11,0, #>-Br denv 
(VIII), by heating III and SnCl, in a bomb tube at 150®, m 04 5-5®, has properties 
similar to those of the corresponding Cl denv , p- I denv (IX), by heating IV and SnCf« 
in a bomb tube at 10>°. m 53-0°, very hygroscopic, dccomps in air in a few tmn 
Trtbromostannane P-ICUlbSnlir,. from VI and SnBr«, m 80-8(5 . r >°, hydrolyzed by 11,0 
Slannonte aculs p ClC«tItSnO,H, prepd by dissolving VII in petroleum ether and add- 
ing an excess of 6% aq KOH, easily sot in oq caustic alkali and in mineral acids with 
formation of the corn spondmg salts p Hr denv . pnpd from VIII; p I denv , prepd 
from IX, sol in mineral acids and caustic alkali Thioanhydrules of dtthioslannontc acids * 
(p-CIC ( lI,Sn),Si. prepd by dissolving VII in 11,0 with the addn of a few drops of coned. 
IICI and satg the soln with II, S, sol in IICI (I 1) with evolution of II, S, p Br denv , 
prepd from VIII, resembles the Cl «knv , p - 1 denv , prepd from IX, resembles the Cl 
denv Two compds contg multivaknt I wtre prepd (p-Cl,IC,II,),SnCI,, prepd by 
dissolving IV in CIICI, at —15° and adding CfICJ, satd with Cl at —15 °, faright yeffow. 
m 82-2 5°, p CI,IC«II,SnCli prepd by passing Cl at — 15° into as coned a soln 
as possible of IX in CHCI, bright villow decomps gradually 50 70° L K 

PIrla reaction. I. The over-all reaction. W H Hunter and Murray M 
Spruno J Am Chem hoc 53, 1-132-43(1011) —The Pina reaction is the prepn of 
aminosulfonic acids from aromatic NO, compds by heating the lattir with m tal sulfites 
and then boiling with mineral acids (/Inn 78, 31(1851)) In an attempt to explain the 
mechanism, a standard procedure has been developed for the reaction which consists in 
adding a weighed quantity of the NO, compd to enough of a 5 2 A' soln of Na,SQ, to 
constitute approx a 75% excess user that ealed on the basis of 3 mols of bisulfite per 
mol of NO, compd Enough 5 N NaOll was then added to neutralize 23% of the hi- 
surfite and to the whole was added fr,0 in the ratio of 12V) cc for each mof of NO, 
compd The mixt was then refluxed until homogeneous In the acid treatment the 
mixt. was cvnpd to about 50% of the original vol and treated while hot with 250 cc 
coned IICI for each mol of original NO, compd and boiled for 0 5 2 hrs. The combi- 
nation of tlic 2 reactions gives in every case an aminosulfonic acid and an amine (except 
in the ease of p 0,NC,!I»0I1), it appears that a ring Me group favors the formation of 
amines, while the presence of a CO,lI, a 2nd NO, or a condensed nng favor the formation 
of the acids In most eases the yield of the 2 chief products is slightly in excess of 80% 
The speed of the 1st phase of the reaction (reduction) incnased with diln Using the 
standard procedure I’hNO, gives 20% of PhNII, and 27% of p II,NC«H,S0,H, a- 
CioIIiNIl, gives 2% of a Cull, Nil,, 23% of naphtlnonic acid and 00% of 2,4-(IIO,S), 
CioHiNIf,,o-McC,If,NTf, givcs40%of o MeC,H,Nir,,31%of2 tofuidinc 5 sulfonic acid 
and 12% of Na o tolylsulfaminate p McC«H,NH, gives 72% of £-McC«H,NH, and 
11% of 4 tolmdinc 3 sulfonic acid mtro p xylene (using 3 times the usual amt of 11,0) 
gives 00% of p-xylidine and 10% of 3 ammo-1.4 xylene 0 sulfonic acid, m C«H,(NO,), 
with n 10% excess of Na,SO, gives a trace of m 0,NC,II,NII, and Gl% m nitroamline-^- 
sulfonic acid, using a 110% excess of Na,SO, gives 1% of tins acid and 10% of m- 
phenylcncdiamini p sulfonic acid, p 0,NC«H,COjH gives 21% of p-H,NC«H,COjH 
and 01% of 4 3 H,N(irOiC)C,HiCOtII, pO,NC«H,OH gives 14% of the same acid 
These yields arc the av of several expts Details arc given for the isolation and identi- 
fication o! the react ten products II. The role of the sulfomiaic acids. Ibid 14-13-7 — • 
The Na salts of phenylsulfaminate (crystg with 1 mol 11,0), p- and o lolylsulfatnmates 
and P acelamidophenylsulPaminale (crystg with 2 mols 11,0) have been prepd , with 
IICI concns from 0 5 to 5 35 A r , these salts hydrolyze quantitatively to II, SO, and the 
corresponding amines, giving absolutely no trace of aminosulfonic acids Hence the 
aminosulfonic acids which arc produced by the ' over all ’ Piria reaction arc certainly 
not formed by rearrangement of sulfamimc acids C J West 

Preparation and properties of some ethyl arylsulfonates and a comparative Investi- 
gation of their velocities of hydrolysis with those of the corresponding ethyl arylcar- 
boxylates. Laslo Dem^ny Rec trav chim 50, 00-71(1931) —The velocities of 
hydrolysis of PhSOjCt and its o , m and p-nitro denvs have been measured and com- 
pared with those of thcEt esters of RzOFI and the 3 OjNC,If,COjll. According to 
Wtgscheidcr (C A 13, 2213 Z physik Chem 41, 52(1002)) the hydrolysis of sulfonic 
esters by water is not accelerated by 11 ions and Olivier and Berger have shown (C A 17, 
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17S3) that the same holds lor an esters uemcu nu»i juws , * 

behavior between ester, of C 0,11 acids and of SO,H acids dearly wears tom »□ . in- 
vestigation of kartxson (C A 20. 090) who showed the velocity of hydrolysis of AcOI t 
to be largely dependent on the 11 ion concn and to have a win « £n while the 
velocity of hydrolysis of 1'hSO.I t (I) was neatly independent ot the Pn The follo^tig 
compds were rrepd hy the interaction of the sulfonyl ch onde ondNaOL tinltOdl 
£/ bemenesulfonale (1). b„ I.VH’, Ft 3 nitroben-mrsulfonaU (II). m 4- .4 mtro tsomer 
n\\\ m «y*« o m\ro ester (IV) tn 11*. h IG.1—1 in an nbs vacuum H otkmg at 2 1 
and tilth SA’l lOH (by sol ) as a solvent, the following values were obtained for K 
ealed from the equation for a monomol rraction (the sallies in patTnthcscs represent 
the mean alls of the soln ) 10 00030 (0 00*. AT 0 <mi I (0 OW A ) IV 0 0073 (neutral 
$oln ) 0 0077 (0 0017 N) n 0 0022 (0 0017 AT, 0 0033 (0 0035 AT. 0 0020 (0 000 A*). 
Ill 0 0020 (0 0012 If) 1 or A' ealed from the equation for a bimol reaction were 
obtained the following figures under the same conditions 1 0 40 (in water I 90) , IV 1 .1, 
II 11 4 III 190 the ally varying between 0 003 and 0 005 A It now follows that the 
introduction of o Kfk group into the benzene nng exerts an accelerating influence on the 
hydrolysis of both the sulfonate, and the benzoates While, however, a NOj group in 
the m and p positions has a similar effect in both types of esters the effect produced by 
an o mtro group is scry different, a slight accelerating effect l>eing observed in IlzOrt 
and a powerfully accelerating effect with I. With FJ p-l luenesulfonate, K — 0 00019 
(mean ally 0 UCI17 AT was found under the same conditions, thus showing the retarding 
influence of a p-Me group The difference lictween SO, II and CO, 1 1 acids is discussed 
at length in the original paper, to which refircncc must be made for details 

C r v*v Dm 

Arytsulfonalkylamides. Laslo DeufNY Fee tear ehm 50, 51-0(1031), cf. 
C A 24, 835— This paper deals with the aryl'uMonslteylam ides derived Irom lTihOill, 
4 DrC,H t SO,H. p-MeC«ll.SO,H and 2 4 0 M c ,C»H,SQiH. which were prepd from the 
corresponding sul/onyl chlondes and 2 mols of the amine. They were purified by 
pptn from 12^ KOII with IIC1, followed by recrystn from a suitable solvent Ben 
zenesvt/onialytamufr vras obtained as a viscous oil which did not crystallize even at 
—30*. but was converted into a vitreous mass at that temp (ef Ssolonma, Chem Centr 
1899, II 809) Aniifamii/e was also obtained as a viscous colorless oil. passing Into a 
vitreous mass at — 30°. heplylamtde, m 20* 4 KrC«H«SO>H was prepd by sulfonation 

of PhBr with the addn of a trace of I as a catalyst (cf Rfly and I)ey, C A IS, 613). 
yield 3S g Na salt Irom 02 g Phllr, the chlonde m 73*. 4 Bromobencenrsulfonamyl 
amide, m 55° hexylamide m 55*. heptylsmule, m 05* 4 hfelhylbenzmesullonbulyl 

amide, m 43° amslamidc did not crystallize on standing for a long time in the ice chest, 
hexylamtde m 52° heplylamufe m 27 * 2 4 0 MciCilfiSOiCI, m SO*. was prepd 

hy adding 24 g meMtylene with contmuous stimng to 42 g ClSO,II at 0*; yield, 20 g 
2 46 Tnmethylben-evesul'onpropylamidc. m 54*. bulylamtde, m 41*. amyhmute, m 
42°, hrrylamide, m ftf hepiylamtde. m 45°. Trom the graphs constructed with the 
aid of these m ps it was noted in agreement with other investigators, that the intro- 
duction of alkylamine residues into arylsulfonallylamides bring, about a marked lower- 
ing of the m p In general, however, a rise m the m ps was observed with the intro- 
duction of the 5th CH, group and onward which was to be expected from Timmermans’ 
law of the convergence of m ps (C A 16, 2060) Considering the graphs obtained 
with 4 bromo- and with 24 0 tnmethylbenzencsulfonalkylanudes a nun. in the m p 
curves of the arylsuUonalVylamidc, » observed in the AmSHi den vs In several other 
cases deviations or anomalous positions with regard to homologs have been noted with 
a normal alkyl group contg 5 C atoms This u found in the mol vols. of the 6th term 
of the homologous senes (Le Bas The molecular volumes of liquid chemical compounds, 24 
140, 148 150(1915)). the velocity of hydrolysis of valcramide (Crocker, C. A t, 2Q7G)" 
Oie velocity of reaction of Amf on PfiONa (cf Segallcr, CAT, 3316 8, 1267, Gluud 

Kempf, CAT, 3753) and the optical rotatory power of homologous senes in which 
sco,i tx 1 ™ show * an abnormal behavior (Pickard and Kenyon, J Chem Soc 75, 
304(1889)) Thus, besides the ordinary oscillation (cf Kekrassov , C. A 22,50, Vcr- 
kade C A 24, 420-1) there appear, to be a 2nd type, which shows an anomaly in the 5th 
term in the homologous senes (cf van dcr Kara, C A 21.2SS3) C F vav Dciv 

New derivatives of p-arsamhe acid. L p-Arsonosuceinanflie acid and related 
compounds. Gilbert T. Morgan amp Eric Waltov J. Chem Soc 1931,015-9 — 
£ *>■** II >0^sC.H,NHCO(CH,),CO.VR t R l from which the apparently 
toxic Nil CH, group is absent, have been examd Atoxyi (128 g) and succinic an- 
nyande (l.g ), heated 1 hr at 170-Sf)°, give 10 g p-arsanosuccsnanihc acid (I), silky 
pnsms, if the resulting mass is boiled with HjO slightly acidified with 1IO there results 
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surnnantltdf p p'-diarsanic aetJ, ill de fiord solid. d i A\j amorphous, dissolving in 
11,0 to pve a soln of approx rti ' 5 I and I’hNH,. heated for 2 min give suectn- 
anthJf p-arsantc and. small leaflets Ka salt. nrcdU s. giving a soln of approx Pit 8; 
the mrlh\l,»n,dr fflir prisms ,ViJ tall, cry stnls w itli 2 mots 11,0 the rtk\bimidr drnr , 
silLy piwni y tclds a ,Vd tall Imflits I and 1 1 Cl. salt! with so, pn p-dichlornarstna 
siuetnatithe and, pilelmfT m 210 1“ He ,tmg I at 2 nr for I 5 2hrs . gives succmaml 
P-arsomc acnl. amorphous, which regrmrates I on addn of 11,0 with 1 tOII Kill nt 
,5-S0° for t I hrs tinri ri suits sucnaanxlamdr p-arsntnc and lead ts whose A II, sail 
crystallucs with I mol 11,0 .\asa!l. pints with l mol II, O th« comM*»n<linR<fimrMif 
ami If forms liafhts Nil ii/l.cryMilliirsnith I inol ijn tin piprm/i If cnst ilhrrsns 
needles Preliminary pharmacol exports on the mono \ I salts indicate xcrv low 
toxicitir* combined with thcrajxutic activity against try p inosonn s in nil cases rxcvpt 
tint of the ilursonic acul \ alius art jm n and coni pan d with try p irvnmide 

C J W rsr 

Diphenyl ether series. III. Derivatives of the local anesthetic type. C M 
ScriR asp 1 Lura (>Rt at. J Am Ihrm W 5J. IV «, cf i I 25, J.SIf) — 

d (d 2ntrnpbrtioxy)i>rnzaldrhyJr (1) m 1IH A results m 75% \n Id from p-KOC.II.CIIO 
and P-ClC,H,NO, after heating ft hrs at l'*> 2ix) the 2 \fj, isom r m S4-5* 4 
0,\C.II»0l>h and AcCl with A1CI, in CS gist 5-V ; <>[ 4 ( 4 nitr,>phrn''xy)ac'tophrHane 

(II) m Ml 1° Oxidation of 1 or if pves p-0 > NC«ll,t)(.''.H«CO > ll m 2.15 t>° ehtandr, 

m 70 Ml amide m 107 8°, / / tstrr m 7 1 5 reduction Rises / 1 4 (4-amtnaphrn 
ct))ben:ixtlr oil, the l I Cl sail decomps ntmut |i> r > tr drnr m 122 .1* flu 4-(4 
nitrophrroxy)bfn:oatf, yellow oil h, 2. VI 5° the A If, drnr yields n III I sail, decomps 
KsVlill’, Ac drnr m PSP d lhrlh\lamtnorih\l 4 (4 nt’r phrtwi \)hcn:i'atr III /, 
decomps l|t<> Id* (P(l% yield), A7/» defir , amorphous Although tluse dims show 
considerohle anesthitic action, they are too toxic to In of practical s.tltu C J \V 

Substitution products of 2-nitrcv- and 2-acetamldadiphenyl ethers and the corre- 
sponding djphenylene oxides. Hampton McCoMnir.. W« Gro Macmillan and 
Harold A 8carporolgii J Chrm Soc 1931, 52*v-37 — 2 AcNHC,H,Orh and HN'O, 
(d 1 42) at room temp for 15 min give the Ac derip . yellow, m 1M)°, of 5 n lira 2 
amitwdiphrnyl ether, yellow, m 110*. the diaro soln . droppal into hot 50% H,SO.. 
gives 2 nitrodiphrny lenc oxide, m 18fi* More cone I UNO, rims 5 4'0\-dxmtro 2- 
acctamtdothphrnxl rlher, pale yellow, m 190*. the free Utsf. yellow, in 192* o-ClCs- 
H.OK and o CIC.H.NO,. heated 18 hrs at 170*. give 2 CIC.II.OC.II.NO, 2. yellow, 
m 4'>*, the 2’- Nil, dens , pile yellow. b„ 202*. m 45* Acdrnr.m HVI*. anattempt 
topirp the correspond in r chphenslene oxide wus unsuccessful UNO, pves the 5'*A0, 
drnr, yellow, m 142*. the free base, yellow, m 12'** further nitration pses the Ac 
den r , orange, m 170*. of 2 chlnro-t!*). S'-dmtlro 2'-ami„r<,l,phrn\l elhrr, yellow, m 202*. 
2,5-Cl,C,H,NO, and PhON'a. heated 5 hrs nt 170 So*, pve d chlorn 2 mlradlphen^t 
elhrr, pale yellow, b-, 211*, SnCI, in 1 1,0 HC1 rists the 2 XII, drnr . !>,. 215°. m 4)*: 
HCIsall.m 1<1J*, theAetUnv could not lx* purified . i-ehlomhphrnxlrnr oxvlr.b 100*. 
Chlorination of 2 0,NC.H,0rh or condensing p-ClC.lt,ONa nnd o-CIC.H.NO, pve 4- 
ClC.H,0C,H,N0r2, m 40*. the 2 NH, denv , !>-* 215* ]JCl salt, m 1S1 *. d-CHaro- 
2 , -acrtamid,Aiphrnxl rlhrr (I), m P9*. refluxing with Ac,0 and AcOH gives the di Ac 
drnr , m l()fi* Nitration of I gives the Ar drnr , yell t m, ni JOT*, of d-fhl irp-S’-nilra- 
2'-amino<lit>hrm I rlhrr, yellow, m 121*. there is also formed a small quantity or the 
-'( > ),^'-di-.Y0, dm p of the Ac drnr, m IPS* ,T Chtt-ra 7 ntlrodiphrnxlrne axtdr, pale 
yellow, m 22(1* p-ClC.II, OK and 2.5 Cl, OH, NO, give 4,2 C1{0,N)C,H,0C,H,CM. 
m 7S , 2 NH, denv , tw, 21',*. m <>t«* HCl s 1/1, in 1-TV*. drderip.m 10“*, 3,f>- 
d,rhbro,hphrnylrnr ovulr, b IPO* 4.2 CI(AcNH)C,H,OC,Il,Cl-4 on nitration gnes the 
5-A'O, dene , m 150°, nnd a small quantity of the 2'( > ).'I-</i XQ, dm- . m 212*. Nitra- 
tion of 4 nrC.II.0C, II, NHAc-2 or hrommation of 5.2 0,N(AcNH)C’.Hi0rh gives the 
Ac drnr , yeftow, m 208*. of d' bromo-S-nitra 2-aminoJ,phrinl rlhrr. yeffow, in 13.1°. 
5.2 nr(H,N)C.H,01’h, through the diaro reaction, givpa 2 brom,xhphrn\lrnr pxi J r, m. 
120*. 5,2 I!r(HiN)C«H,0C,H«nr-4 pves 2.(>-<IibrontoJ,phrn)lrrir ortdr, in 17(1*. 4.2- 
(JJ i^)^*l f ,0C,H,T1 r -4 gives the 7/, isomrr, in IPS*, also obtained by bromimtion of 
iiT*!!* '^s ,n 4,2 Cl (O-N ) C.l l,OC,l 1 ,11 M results from the broinmntion of 4,2- 

Cl(0|N)C.ll,0I‘h or by the condensation of p-DrC.ll, OK nnd 2,5-Cl,C«H»NO, 2- 
O,NC,H,0I*h and IC1 in AcOH pve d-iodo 2 , -mtrodiphrn\l rlhrr, pale yi llow. m 8ft*: 
Cl in CCI, pves the dichbndr, m PO* 4-lC.Il,OCiH l Nl|, 2. lw, 210°. gives n UCl sail, 
m 210 . anvledcrir , m 115°, nnd a d, Ac drnr . m PI* The results show that chlori- 
nation and iodinatmn of 2 OjNC.H,OI*h follow the same path ns bromination but that 
in these cases the introduction of more than 1 substituent atom is not attained 

C J Wlst 
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part of the I to Jot products by CrO„ the amt of such oxidation depending upon the 
relative amt of oxidant used and the state of dispersion of I. Nevertheless when the 
above cycle of operations is repeated a large no of tunes a const, increase m insol 
material results Tlwrcforc Green’* conception of a definite oxidative condensation oi I 
•nth 3 ranis IJ must be abandoned j-' c * rT * "* Bc **L 

Synthesis of simple and of substituted 2 -alkyl cinnamic alcohol*, lnt!udmg a memo- 
molecular cubebus MarstovT Hogert avd CaErrELD Fowm.u J Am Wm J* 
53 iflOVBlSKH) — rhCli Cf tCHO (30 cc ) is reduced by a solo of Mg in CtOH-HCI 
in a N atm giving 22 ee of 2 ethylannamy] alc.b, 111-2* fcor ). A instantly decolOTttes 
Rr in CCl, and i* readily catalytically reduced to PhCIIjCfff tCIfiOII arid PhCHj- 
OILtMe, p mtrobenzoole, m lift 1* (cor) phenylvrrthan tn <13-4 * (cor ) 2 £ m * 1 . 

rtnnamylolc was similarly prtpd in flO% yield, it b, 141-3*, pkenylureihan.m f>l-- 
2 Methyl 3 p-talylallyt ak b„ 142 -3' ((.<1% yield) 2- Pi peronyl uleneltha no! (moriomol 
cubtbin") h, J<»7 S’m7R 88* (cor ). results m 20% yield with the Mg reagent and in 
30% yield with AHOTt). benzoate, m 1)0-7 * (cor), phenylurelhan, m 1)0-7* (cor) 

C. J W p*t 

The oxidation of bemjl alcohol by the three Isomeric mtrocblorobenzene*. Rob- 
ert E Lxovs avp Gttoo 1! SrEMPKL. Jr Proc Jndutnn A tad Set 38, 107-200 
(1929) — L p-CtHiCINOj and FhCHiOH The reaction of PhCHtOH with p-C.H, 
ClNO» gave BiOfl and p p'-dichloroazoxybenzene, m 1W, with a little (CICilliN h 
The reaction was initiated by dropping the Join of the nitro compd in xylene into a 78% 
NaOH Join contg the PhCH.OlI The reduction at 139* was 100%, at 00*. 60 0% 
The amt of NaOH used was not important When the nitro compd wa* introduced in 
the solid form instead of as a xylene soln the product was 100% azoxy compd li- 
ra C.H.CIM), and PhCJIjOll The reaction took place quantitatively at room temp 
yielding ( ra CIC.If«),N,0 and PhCH.OH HI o CJf.Cl NO, and PhCir,0lf The 
conditions used successfully in the reactions of the p- and m ClC*H«NO> with PhCIfiOH 
caused thermal decorapn when the o-compd was used By using a large amt. of solvent 
and dropping the alkali in slowly this decompn was curbed and a yield of 17% obtained 
The product could not be identified but contained either a nitrovo-, an azoxy or an ato 
group H M Stark 

The formation of thioamides from aeylated aldehyde cyanohydrins. VII, Join* 
F Ouv AND Treat B Joiivjon Rtc trav (him 50, 72-C(l931), cf C A 21,98 — 
The practical method of synthesizing thiaxoles is to allow an u haiogenated ketone to 
interact with a thioamidc Tor the synthesis of certain thiarolcs thioamides of HO 
acids were necessary and the latter were synthesized from aeylated aldehyde cyano- 
hydrins and H,S in the presence of KSH, Nt t,. triethanolamine or pyridine The 
superior action of thisc bases over Nil, is asenbed by O and J to their greater basicity 
by virtue of which they are abh to hold much larger quantities of JftS in contact with 
the nitrile The action of pyridine is not so favorable a* that of the olheT bases men- 
tioned above, winch is not surprising in view of the fact that pyndme exerts a desulfur 
izing action on several org compds (Ratio and Rossi. C A 8, 2GS3, 9, 1473) On 
account of its great chcapmss and its remarkable influence on this addn reaction, tri- 
ethanolamine was found to be the most suitable catalyst The following compds were 
all prtpd on passing a cimcnt of 1!,S through the EtOH soln of the aeylated aldehyde 
cyanohydrin to which tnethanolaraine was added Afanjehc thioamxle benzoate (cf 
J rancis and Davis. C A 3, 2973), m 139*. acetate m 104* Ilyifoxvacetu thuxcmide 
ben-JMte. mJ03 , tact, c thieamuie benzoate, m 104*. a hydroxybutyrolhuximtde benzoate 
m .*** The aeylated aliphatic cyanohydnns could not be prepd according to Francis 
n ei v m. itocat ) and were obtained by shaking the aldehyde, equiv amts of 
*’ ?i a S^*^Ti^ acke ^/' , f e °3 ul ,h .' % lor 0< BlC1 disappeared The cyanohydrin 
wasestd with CI1C1, or CC! t and punfitd by distn tn vacuo C. F VAN Duiv 

at i m of benzamidoxime. J V Di/Bscf avd M KtoaS Chem Luty 2*. 
iMD'W) —Ben/amidoxime (1 3 g ) m IXtO is mixed with 1 2 g NiChOHjO m H,0 
and treated with 3 drops AcOH to prevent the pptn of Ni(OH), Dll Nil, OH is 
-Kldul until the odor of NHj is noticeable, and the mixt is left standing for 12 brs 
me. purple red needles are filtered off The addn of NH,OII to the mother liquor 
yields a 2nd crop of crystals They are sol tn hot \ IiO, insol in cold 11,0, so) m EtOH, 
mC-M? SOn <Ni C ° mP 90 “ I2S * and are stable in a,r Analysis shows the juncture 
^ Q / ) A) In the presence of 11,0, the formation of I is hastened but 

™ further oxi&tion occurs With NH.OH and NaOH an intense blue soln forms, 
boiling with PbO, decolorizes solos of 1. Frakk Maresii 
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Action of bromine on icetftmidohydroiybenroic adds and acetamidophenols. 
Gustav llmun WITH 1 Ritz S>ldskr J {•rail Chrm 129, 257-67(1131) — 5,2- 
AcNHOIoic.lUCO.H (I), tn 21S®. with lor 3 mols Hr without or with heating on the 
water hath. gives the mont>-Br dme , m 217®. 1'cCli gives a blue color, only with the 
excess of Hr is a small quantity ot twoMuiorni formed I and IINO» in AcOH Rive a 
A’Oi dme . darkens 270", docs not tn 300 *, I cCh Rises a Molet color, heating with Rr- 
AcOH gradually causes soln , giwng hromoaml 3 Acel.imido -f hydrox^benzoic aetd 
(II), by ri duct ion of the NOi »len\ and ncitylatton, m 251 2® (dccompn ), 2 mots Hr 
in AcOH. heated several tors on the water bath, gives the mono Prdme , ra 254* (de- 
eoinpn), TcCltgivis a brown color. Smols Ilrgncsadi Brdmr,tn 211°, IcCUgives 
no color, at a somewhat higher temp . there results n In Br dme . pale yellow, m 230* 
(dccompn). further heating of the reaction nuxt gives tntircmo-Z bmntoaminnphrtiol 
(), III), yellow brown, darkens 190*. m a bon; o05* Coned UNO, and II gi\e a 
2,5,6* trimlro dme , yellow, m 204* I tCU rims a duk red I cCl, reaction, with Hr 
AcOH this gives peaMferomeorrloniJide, m 222*. further heating gives pentabrouio 
aniline, m 22b* 4 ArrlomiJo-3 hwlroxvbrnzoic and, m 2V) 1*. 2 mols Hr in 10 parts 

AcOH pits a mono Br dme , m 235* (dicompn ) I'lCh ruts a blue color 5 nml. Ilr 
gives a compd apparently identical with III. 3 ArrUmiJo 2 Aw/riiry’vnri’ie and, m 
2.10* (dccompn ). 1 iCl, gives a deep blue color 2 mols Ilr ruts a mono-Br dent , 
m 253* and Rising an indigo blue color with 1'cCli 5 mols Ur ruts a In Br dme , m 
251* 0.3 AcN’H(IIO)C«H>COtH and 2 mob Ur give o mono-Br dme. m 267®. 5 

mols Ur ruts a , C«H»ONUr», carl<omn-*i alxmt 200*. which rrscmbltd III. .5 

ArrlarmJo-r,4-dihydrotybett:oii and. m 220° (dccompn ) I cCl» ri\ts n dark blue color 

2 mols Hr in 15 parts AcOH ruts a mono Brdme . decomps 2t<0*amf giving a deep blue 

1‘cCli reaction, excess Hr gives a mixt of products, which could not l>c sepd o Ac 
NHC«HiCO,H and 5 mols. Ur in Apart* AcOH. on heating until HHr cxotution cease-, 
give a nuxt of the 5-Rr, 3,5-Hri and Irlra Br dents , m 22b*. further nihln of Hr to the 
rtactionraixt and heating 20 hr* give HrCtHiMHAc in small yields. /> ll|N*C«H t OH and 
Hr AcOH give bromoaml /<-AcNHC«H,OH and 5 mols Hr in AcOH give the 2.«-di- 
Br dme. m 1SS*. further heating of the filtrate ruts bnimoaml and tetnibromo 
hy drtxiuinone With III tool* Hr. there results the tftra Br dme . m 2 Id-7*, heating 
with coned H,SO« 3 hrs on the H t O bath gives lelr^romo-t-amsnof'hrnol, in 215* 
(dccompn ) o-AcNHC«IIiOH and 5 mols. Hr gixe a In Br dme , tn Its!® (dccompn ), 
if the naction nuxt is heated 0 5 hr there results Ulra!>r(>moa((l\Pri<m.\iminobrn;enf, 
tn lh5*; it the latter n» heated with 5 mols Hr in AcOH for 4 hrs , there n suit- a bento* 
ilr dme . m 207*8*. C J 11 lst 

A’-Methyl-.V-phenyUlkylamlnoslkyl benzoates and p-amlnobentoxtes. Arthur 
C. Corn and S M. Mcl lxaiv J Am Chrm 5<v 33, 15s7 'M(IPIl) — I'm ions work 
indicated that it was desirable to prep and submit for phamiacol studv a senes of 
compd*. of the procaine type in which various phenyl ilkyl groups would lie attached 
to the N atom. Tins paper reports a sines of compds of the type RzO(CH,),NMc- 
(CHi)»l'h, In which x is 2 and 3 and y is vaned from 1 to 4 All b ps and m ps given 
arc cor. •fPkenylfwfiyl fr-NuenesiilfonamiJe, m 85 1-3 7*, l-{hen\lbul\t dme. 
m 53 5*3 0®, A' methyl .\-y-ehrnyl(<ro{<yl drrie , b, 2dl-S*, m 41.8 2 4 i . A' methyl-S- 
/dim) (butyl dme, l>, 241-3. m W) ,V1 1*, A’ {•henylfropxidi fi-loluenesilfenarntde. 
in 113 3-3 7®. Hydrolysis ruts the following products rhClt,CHiMH5ic. whose 
lia sail m 184 l-l 0°, l'hCH,CH,CH,N'HMc. b» S3 5 8 I ®. d}| 0 1205, b* d *1 50 c*77; 
IJCl sail, m 145 8 8 1 ®, t-phenylbulylmelhylamirte. l>» 1>) 0 5 4 *. dj| 0 1128. 1 30.130; 
JlCIsall, m 128 2-08*. These amines were condensed w ith P-0,N'C,n.COiCH,CH t CI 
and r-eMenfwpj' p-trtSnrkytxKifs, li, IMS PS", <(” l 3222, n * D 4 I iMr.iV, the (<ciuo.it es 
were isolated ns the IIC1 salts in 50-75% yield-, u tin acted sec amines an- removed bv 
tnatmint with HiCl The iotlowing j\‘-methxi- X-pkenylaliylami noalky I benzoate -I ICI. 
IlzO(CHi)«NMe(CH t )«rh, wire prepd where x and y arc- 2 and l.*tn 145 8-8 4®. 

. TV*! 1 134 -' 4 SJ < - n "4 3 - nt 1083-7.1*, 2 and 4. m 108b -7 5®, 3 nml 1. m 

I?54 Is 3 .3 and 2. 12>S-9 4®, 3 and 3. m. 117 5-8.3®, 3 and 4. m 121 7-5 7* 
•pkenylalkvLsminvlkyl p-nilroheniMte-IlCl. P-0 I NC.lI.CO,(CH,),NMe 
(CH,),l*h, where r and y arc ~ ' - 

m 1226-3 C®, 2 and 4, m 12l 

3 and 3. m pi 5-100 3*. .1 and 4. i . lK . uuuluull slvcs U|e 

MmtobensMle lid, p-H,NC*H,COj(CH0,NMe. 
- i » ’> .V s 1 IC1 * whenf V. y and s arc 2, 1 and 2. m 20 > b -10 6 ® , 2. 2 n iul 2. m 245 “ - 
I- - * • 2,0 and 2, m 182 d-d 3*; 3, 1 and 2. ra 210 1-20 1®, 3. 2 and!, m 190 7-2 2"* 
3. d and 1, ra 17SS-9 8®, 3, 4 and 1. m. 150-8®. K-MelXyl^.-rphenylpropytamtHo. 


„ v ,.. ----- arc 2andl,m 2186-78®, 2and2.m 1701-11)*; 2 nml 3. 

tn 122b-d6 , 2 and 4, ra 120 b-l G*. 3amll,ra 206 6-7 4®, 3 and 2, m 14721-8 2®, 
i -» 1513-603®, Catalytic n duct ion gixxs the 
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tfhatiol In 132G-30* d” 0 0SS3 n’* l "51723 (753% yield) A’ 3IW»jJ A’ T 
propilamtnopro^ol, h» 1473 7 O’. d” 0 9785. r>« 1 51 W The .V methyl -.V phenyl- 
a)Vv) bciwrerttv me much few tow than f«M, both etibcutatteoudy audinttavcn- 
ou&lv Thi corresponding p-ammolietizreitt « show a decidedly cilicrcnt and most 
unusual toxic effect Their intravenous l ixiciUi x arc rather low at a group, certain ones 
approaching the toxicity of procaine Tin Mil -cutaneous toxiertwx however, are con- 
siderably higher than would Ia ix[HCtid from the intravenous values A-Methj I A- 
benzylammixlh)! p aminobciwoate is about K>% as toxic a* procaine intravenously but 
is over twice as toxic subcutaneously Details of the jiharmacol tests arejgntn^^ 

Titnmetnc and ssettrometiic analysis of kefo-coot mixtures. d-PhenyUceto- 
acetic ester Kabl v Atmsas J Am Chrm Soc 53, 1490-500(1931) —Polemic 
with Post and Michatck, C A 25, 9G The ru’e that titruneUie and spectre-metric 
detns of the mol contmt of tautnnunc mixts gives results in satisfactory agreement 
holds for o i>h< nv lacs toflev tic ultr (1) Titnimtrically. the enol content of the ester is 
found to be 39 2% and ijwclTonn.tnc.dty 30 7% therefore materially higher than for 
a alkylacetoacitic esters (11) Tor 1, in contrast to n, the direct Hr titration is just as 
applicable as the indirect Hr titration C* J Wcsr 

Condensation of aromatic aldehydes with phenyl* teloaitxde. Theodora r-a 
KiewieT asd Henry Sn.pt A s J Chrm .W I5UI, G39-40 — 2,4 (Me0),C«lJjCH0 
and PhCHiCN in r tOil LtOSa give almost quant .* 4-d imethoxy a fihrnykinnamo- 
ntlrtlf, pale yellow, in *>5“, it could not he fh methylated 3J-di- \trO dm r, pile 
cream, ta SS* a \ atullin with C A I tOU KOlt gives almost quant <? mtihoiy-J- 
phtnyltoumaun straw colored, m 155 5* 4 2 HO(McO)C«!!,CHO with I tOS* give* 

4 hydroxy 2 mtthoxy a phenylonnamonttnlr. pale yellow, rn lb',*, 4 Ac drne , m 158 , 
4 hydroxy 3-mctkoxy dm? pale cream, m 09", the yields of these 2 nitnles is 90% if 
G ,V EtOH KOI! is used AH attempts to hydrolyze the nitnles were unsuccessful, 
they are thuj probably as forms £X J H’tir 

Esculetm dimethyl ether from Artemisia capillatis. If- Smoichi Sera and 
Cncro SianuvB J Agr Chrm Soe Japort 6, 1003-1211930), cf C. A. 24, 5742 — 
Tsculetin di Me aher (I) was treated with concil caustic alkali for several hrs Di- 
methoxy'-o-coumanc acid (II) tn 197 8*, was formed Ac drnv (III), m 211*. was 
obtained from IL III was so pond by caustic alkali and then acidmed with HCl H 
was rcgencraud I was dcruethylatcd by HlOt and esculetm, m 2G.V-70*, was obtained 
I, m. 145°, was rrgvn, rated by methylation Mono- (IV) and dibrotmdc (V) (m. 235*) 
were prepd from 1 in AcOH or benzene with Br Sapong IV by Tilden and Burrow's 
method colorless needles m 245-0*. were obtained They were dimethoxycoumanbc 
acid Colorhss needles m 22l>-2’, (MeO),C»H,BrCD,II were obtained from V, One of 
the I)r atoms may he combined with the side chain and the other with the benzene 
nucleus Hence the formula of V should be C„H*0,Br, not C,,SIi,0,Br, Y Khiara 
A ction of hydroferrocytuyic *cid upon bicychc terpenes; a new partial synthesis of 
terpene bases and alcohols, K SrttetiAN *.va Tu lUwtUKR J prafct Ctewi 129, 
2Ho — 30Js( 1 0 d 1 ) — Camphtne and H«re(CN)«gwe the compj (C>»1Iii)iFc(C7v)i heating 
Jf-0 g ofthiscompd in 12) 15% KOll in an autoclave at UJ)‘ (9-IOatm ) for 13 hrs 
givis 7%isobornylaraine, 50% nearly pure camphene and 43% of a mixt contg 74 4% 
camphenc, 23 1% camphene hydrate and 2 5% lsoborneol details of the sepn of these 
products and their identification are given The compd with a pinene oa alkali d« 
cotnpn at 1G0* gives 70% of a mixt of a terpincot, limonene and dipentene and 30% of 
a mixt of isobomy l and isofenchylammes The verbenol formed from a pinene in the 
air also forms a complex with 11,7 e(CN) fc which is easily decompd with tlie reformation 
ol the verbcnol a terpineof formed by the action of H,0 on a pinene behaves in the 
same wav Aopmene (8 pinene) also gives a mixt of corapds with IWTe(CN). the 
easily dsei-mpd part gives <* terpmeo) and terpme hydrate, the more difficultly de- 
compd part gives 4o% of isofenchy lamine and 55% of a terpmeo! and limonene 

Fixation of hydrogen bp acetylene denvatires. XVHL Yu S ZAtxrtt» B and 
V O Mokhvach / ««,, Phys Chrm Soc 62, 1043-7(1930) -Dihydrozybomyl- 
acttylenv Ci.II,e(OH)C CCieHuOH, was synthesized by mixing 90 g camphor in 200 
cc ether with ( CMgBr), prepd from 18 g Mg 90 g f tBr and 290 «. etlier. The 
mixt was left for several days being heated 4 or b bn daily or altogether about 20 hrs 
After decompn with water a basic Mg salt was sepd and dissolved m 20% AcOK, 
the product, extd with Et,0 and reerrstri from petr ether m 201-2*. vs vn Et/>, 
acetone CHCU, benzene Yield 43%, analysis confirmed the cotapn- The assigned 
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ucture wax proved by beating with KOI! which decompd tiic compd into camphor 
1 C,II, Tor II fixation several catalysts were tried Pd Mack is more efficient than 
loidal Pd and that pptd on DaSO, Pd black (0 6 g ) efTccts on addn of 2 II atoms 
the mol of the glycol (1 0 g dissolved in 50 cc FtjO) in 10-15 min while the satn. 
[wired 315 mm This difference in time of reaction is characteristic for hydrogenation 
i triple bond with Pd, as Pt requires for fixation of the first 2 atoms as much time as 
the 2nd pair The ethyknc glycol crystd from McOH + Me-CO gives crystals 
165-7° sol in ether, benzine CHC1,, petr ether, mol wt 316-323 (ealed 332), 
es a yellow color with coned H,SO«, docs not decolorize KMnO, but reacts with Ur. 
e said glycol, recrystd from acitonc. m 201°, sol in CHClj, ether, benzene, petr 
icr, mol wt 315 (ealed 3.51) the yellow color with II, SO, is very slight, Dr and 
,fnO ( are not dccoforized This acetylene glycol is more difficult to synthesize and to 
drogenatc than other acetylene glycols J G Toi.ri*J 

Action of substituted aromatic amines on camphoric anhydride. The rotatory 
wers of some disubstituted camphoramhc acids. Maitan Stvcit avo Dara Sivcii 
Chem Sac 1931,478 82, cf C A 24, 4 .ISO —The following substituted camphoramhc 
dt were prepd by heating camphoric anhydride and the amine with fused AcONa at 
>-50° for 3-4 hrs , in no case was there any residue of imidc 2',V-di Me (I), m 
>-2°, 2‘fi'-di Me (II). m 2.56 8°. S'.V-dt Me (III), m 20 5-1°, S'-mtro 2'-methoxy 

0, m 102-3®, 4' nitro 2' melhoxy (V), light brown, m 185-6“ S' mtro-2' -methyl 

I), straw colored m 220 1° 3' mtro i' methyl (VII), light brown, m 204 5°, 

mtro-4' -methyl (VIII), deep yellow m 187° 4' mtro 2' methyl (IX), m 220-30° 

•e following acids were prepd by the action of fuming UNO, in AcOH 4'-chloro-2'- 
ro (X), deep yellow, m 201 5°. 4' bromo j' ntlro (XI), deep yellow, m 212°, 2'fi’- 
nlr o-4‘ -melhoxy (XII), light orange, in 228-9°, 2‘fi' dinitro 4' ethoxy (XIII), orange, 

180-90* Mol rotatory powtrs in McOH, EtOH, Me, CO and McCOI t, resp , 
redetd os follows 2'-Mc 151, 141,93,91, 1 16S. 148, 120, 109. Ill 203, 165, 147, 127, 
174, 163, 109, 102, 2’-MeO30, 23. —16. —10 4' MiO 163 15.3. 123, 100. 4' TtO 
9, 154, 110, 101, IV 141, 128, 109, lOl. V fci hlc rotation XII —.306. —112 —270, 
255, XIII— 263,— 353. —211, —102, 4’ Me 170, 146. 122. — . VI 214, 219. 154. 

1, 1X90,80,77,—, VII 141, 123, 111, 101. VIII —167, —202, —161, —1.38 Two 
Hips of the same polanty reinforce each other when they are in the p position with 
ipcct to each other, e f , III and VI exceed any of their resp isomers in rotatory power 
oups of opposite polarity neutralize each other’s effect The rotatory power of IV 
practically the same as that of the unsubstituted compd The NO, group m the 4'- 
sition has a depressing effect on the rotatory power of the original compd 

C J West 

Stereochemistry of biphenyl compounds. XIV. Preparation and resolution of 
5,3',5'-tetTamethyl-2,2'-difluoro-6,6'-diamuiobiphenyl. E C Klciderer avd 
>ger Adams. J Am Chem Soc S 3 , 1575-80(19.51). cf nock and A , C. A. 25, 
1 — 3,5,2, b-Mc, (If, N)(0jN)C»HI5r was transformed into the 2 dinzomum borofluonde 
7 Yo yield), decomps about 195°, which decomps on heating to 3,5-dimethyI-2 Jluoro- 
utro-l-bromobenzcnr, yellow, m 49-51° (45% yield), with Cu in I’hNO, there results 
% of 3,5,3',5' tetramethyl 2,2’ ditlunro-G.G'-dmtlrobiphenyl, m 231-6°, reduction 
tli Zn and AcOH IICI gives 68% of the G.C'-dtamtno denv (I). m 151-5° (cor) 
isotution of I was effected by d camphorsulfonic acid in abs AcOEt, / I, m 151-2“ 
ar ), [aj J ° — 1 1“ (0 4000 g in 15 cc Me,CO) d camphorsulfonnle, m 171-3°, Jotl™ 
0“(0 11300 g in 15 cc abs EtOH). d I, m 150-1 * (cor ), [a] 5 D ° 3 2° (0 1000 g m 15 
Me, CO); d-eamplwr sulfonate, m 125-30°, 32 5“ (EtOH), the active forms are 

adily raccmized by heating in a neutral solvent, such as MiOII or EtOII or more 
potty tti g/jcrui AcOlt ,?,5 OimcCftyf f fcromobcnzene-Z ifiazonmm fioroffuoricfe, 
comps 161° (60% yield), on heating, gives quant 3,5-dimethyl-2 fUwrobromobenzene, 
i 87-9°, d’° 1.452, n” 13100, nitration gives 88% of the 4,6 di-NOt dent, light 
How, m 86-7°, Cu in PhNO, gives C9% of 3 5,V,5' tetramethyl 2,2'-dtftuoro 4,6,4'fi'- 
ramtrobt phenyl, m 202-4° (cor ), the Utra-NU, dent .yellow, m 250-3° (74%yie!d), 
is could not be n solved by d-camphorsulfonic acid, d-bromocamphorsulfonic acid or 
tartaric acid C, j West 

Monoacetylation and monodiazotization of diamtnobiphenyl. C Fiszj Cazz 
im ital 61, 3 5-42(1931) — In connection with an investigation in progress on the 
epn ol derm of the Ph, senes, a special study was made or the behavior of o-II,NC,- 
,C.HiNH,-p (I) when monoace ty la ted and monoiliazotized in order to establish which 
the 2 Nil, groups first reacts with AcOH and with IINOj, resp A survey of the 
eraturc shows that most Ph, denvs known up to now are sym , but since I is unsym 
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it is only by settling the Initial reaction mentioned above that the constitution of I 
dm\s obtained by the Sandmrycr reaction can be established I (5 g ) in hot C0% 
non (GO cc ) and Ac.O (2 SO g ) brought almost to boding, poured into cold water, let 
stand several da>s. decanted, the residue (a mist of a cryst. compd and a pitch) washed 
with 1 tiO (to remove the pilch), the cost residue digested repeated!) with a large sol 
of warm dil HCI (the insol ri siduc l< the di Ac deny . Cf Ann 237, del), filtered, the 
filtrate neutralized with Ni.COi and the ppt punlird by repeated rvcTystns from dll 
EtOH and dccolori ration witli ammal charcoal, yields 2-amtno-4'-oretyhminobiphenyl 
(II). m 170-7" I(10g). dissohed in hot -fOSilf-SO. (GO cc), cooled (with rapid agita- 

lion to assure the formation of fine cr> stats) to — l*nr — G*. aq NaNO, (3 7 g inJ5cc) 
added, let stand at room temp . heated until N is no longer e\ olved, filtered, the filtrate 
decolormd with ammal charcoal, made alk with aq Na CO,, the ppt dissolved in 5% 
aq KOH, filtered, acidified with excess of 1IC1. filtered, decolorized again with animal 
charcoal, rcpptd with Xa CO, and recrj'td from txuling I tOIl, yields 2 hydroxy-1'- 
aitunobiphcny l (IH). already described but the exact constitution not established by 
Bamberger ( Ann 390, 101). yellowish, m IM-2*, is readily diarotized at room temp 
with formation on heating of 2 4' dihydroxy biphenyl (cf Her 13, 22.14 . Ann 207, 3G7). 
II (G g ). suspended in 2U% 1I-SO, ( lo cc ). diazotized at 0* with aq NaNO, (2 g ). let 
stand a short time heated gently until N is ciolicd, the ppt washed with dil HCI (to 
remoic small quantities of III), and purified by repeated rccrystns from boiling 1‘tOff. 
yields 2 hydroxy-4'~acetylaminobipher\l (IV). pale yellowish m 19S-0*, sol in aq alk. 
hydroxides and insol in dd acids Ac,0 (2 cc ) added to III (1 g ) (spontaneous beat- 
ing), let stand a short time, poured into water, let stand until all excess AciO has du 
solved, filtered, the residue washed with water and recrystd from 1 tOlf. yields IV. 
lU (2 g ) and Ac, O (7-5 cc ), boiled lor * short time, poured into cold w atcr. the pitchy 
ppt. washed with Et,0, the residue washed with dd NaOIl, then with HCI, and cry^td 
from boiling 1 tOll, yields 7-orefo rv-4 '-Orel \iiminobipbrnyi, m 138*. Aq NaNO, 
(OCS g ), added to II (3 g) suspended in ice-cold water anil coned HCI (2 8 cc ). 
60% II, PO, (15 cc ) added and the ppt rrcrystd from boiling htOH. yields 4-ocelyl- 
amtncbiphrnyl (V). m 17U’ If the reduction is earned out with EtOH, a considerable 
yield of IV and of pitchy substances are alw> formed. V and excess dil HCI. boiled a 
long time, dild with hot water, cooled diazotized with NaNO,. heated almost to the b p 
until N is no longer e\ ol\ cd, and the ppt recrystd from EtOH. Melds 4 hydroxybiphenyl 
(VII). m ICO' (the highest m p in the literature is lbl-5*) VII can also be prepd thus 
I (5 g ), dissolved in hot 40% H,SO, (40 cc.). cooled to — I* and to — 5\ aq NaNO, 
(1-S g in 10 cc ) added. I.tOII (equal \ol ) added, lit stand overnight, the soln sepd 
from the pitch, the LtOH evapd in taeuo, the residue made alk with aq Na,CO,. the 
ppt. (mixt. of 4 aminolnphenyl (VIII) and III) dissolved in 5% KOH. the insol residue 
(VUI) dissolird in dil HCI, deeolonzed with ammal charcoal, diazotized with NaNO,. 
the diazo denv decorapd by heating, and the ppt recrystd from I’tOH, yields VII, 
m lbO-l° HI (2 g ) in dil HCI. diazotized at room temp , 50% H,PO, (15 cc ) added, 
wanned gently until N is no longer eiolied, the sepd oil washed with water and crystd 
from petr ether, yields 2 hydroxybiphenyl, m 56*. Other reducing agents were tned. 
but in all cases the y idds were very low C. C. Davis 

Oximes of o-hydroxybenzophenone. U P. Kohler asd \V F Bruce. J. Am 
Chem Soc 53, 1500-74 (1931) — The stereoisomenc oximes of o HOCJI.COl’h cannot 
be dihydrated to a cyclic compd Their behavior, therefore, contributes no inde- 
pendent evidence with respect to the proper interpretation of the Beckmann rearrange- 
ment, but indicates that this rearrangement is reliable when it is employed with suffi- 
cient care Both of tlie oximes may be obtained directly from the ketone and NH,OH 
in alk soln , at the ordinary temp the product is almost pure * -oxime (I), in boiling 
solns the product is a cult m which the quantity of n -oxime (H) increases with the 
traie that the soln is boiled I crystalbzes from C,ll, in thin plates, m 142-3* II is 
probably obtained most readily by heating I with strong alkalies, II crvstalli’zes in 

lTvIsn'^wh 1 ?. 1 !? ■ h ,s S ? bl ? ‘r b ?‘V£- K Na0n for 2 IWhUmes at 

1/o-bO , while H is changed into I at lSo-200*. but even at 185-200* the process is 
exceedingly slow ttith PCI, I gives o-HOC,H,CONHrh. while H gives 2 phenyl- 
benz ox azole (III) Attempts to dehydrate the oximes With dry HCI were unsuccessful 
1 gives a yellow HCI salt, m U8-20*. decompn with EtOH gives 1 but hearing at 
J4 u-5 t P« s 111 and the ketone, II also gives a HCI salt, m 132-4*, which likewise 
gives 111 on heating. HCOjH changes B into I and ako causes a Beckmann rearrange- 
ment. q j \\ ESI 

_ oxidation of acetylene glycols. An o-diketone of the tetrahydrofuran senes. 
T. 1 Temnikoi a and P. A. Tikhomolov. J Rust Pkys-Chem Soc. 62, 1217-22 
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(1010) —Tftralohlbuhnnliot (5 g ) in 25 cc AcOII with 2 2 g CrO, in 25 cc. 05% AcOH 
gave 2.2,5, 5 tetratohl-3.4-dikelotetrahydro/uran (1), and 2 g of ditolyl ketone (II) I was 
obtained in -12% yield as crimson red crystals, m 182®, sol in Phil, CIICli and AcMe. 
almost insol in AcOH and 1 tOH At 50-60° I is oxidized to II by CrO, in AcOH, 
I gives a phrnylhydrazone, orange yellow, m 18-1-6®, an oxime, pale yellow, m 220° 
(decompn ). ami a denv with o C.H,(NH,), ( m 220-1° Only ouc CO group reacts 
with Nil, OH or PhNHNII, I with MiMgl and TtMgBr gave rose crystals, m 150’. 
extremely Hbik and oxidizing rapidly bach to I. I was not attached by I’hMgllr nor 
Zn and 11C1 Lrwis W Burr 

The action of halogen acids on acetylene glycols. VI. The action of hydrogen 
iodide on dimethyldiphenylbutinediol. Yu t> Zalkind and S V Nedzvbtzkii J. 
Russ Phys Chem Soc 62, 1011-10(1930). cl C -1 21, 5G Symmetrical dimethyl- 
dtphrnytbutHirdifll (isomer m lUl*) (I) gives with HI o mixt of 2,5-di methy 1-2, 1-di 
phenyl 3 toilo-J.^ihydrofuran (II) and 2,5-dipl enyl 3.4-ditodo~2,4~hexaJiene (III). 
Imthnsatd soln of HI in AcOH (10 cc per2g of gly col) at room temp for 4 hrs gave 
a reaction product sepg as a heavy oil when poured into 11,0 The oil was washed by 
decantation, dissolved in I t,O p washed with NajS,0,. and dried with CaCI, Vacuum 
distn after removal of the 1 t,0 gave a yellow oil in 8U% yield, easily sol m AcMe, 
1 t,6 and Phil, more difficultly m l-'tOH and petr ether The oil was not further 
investigated, but the analytical results and mol -wt detn indicated II mixed with III. 
I with HI in AcOH (10%) at room temp after2 5hrs gave crystals of III in 25% yield, 
colorless, m 145-6®, very sol m AcMe. 1 1,0. PliH, hot LtOII and petr ether. 
The filtrate from III contains II and unchanged I. Increased HI concn increases the 
amt of II. Ill docs not decolorize KMnO, in the cold does not add nr,, and is not 
sapond by heating 20 hrs with 20% KOH ni with 3% KMnO, m AcMe at 40-5’ or 
with CrO, in AcOH nt the b p is converted to a small extent to Acrii and a small amt. 
of acids not identified The isomer of 1 which m. 120* (IV) gave with 10% HI m AcOH 
at room temp after 2 5 hrs 20% of III together with some I. IV is isotnenzed to I by 
HI The reverse transformation by HI was not observed Probably only 1 gives II 
and III directly. Ill (X 5 g ), refluxed 1) hrs with 100 g EtOH and G g Zn dust, gave V, 
m SI*, easily sol in AcMe, CHCI,. rt-O, Phil. EtOH, and petr ether Analysis 
of V corresponded roughly to CnH„I. V in the cold decolorizes neither Br, in CHCI, nor 
alk KMnO, soln V did not split out HI with ale K01I nor was it oxidized by heating 
X hrs nt the b j> with 3% KMnO, in AcMe The analysis for V indicated a corapd 
richer in H than returned by the suggested formula, but since V is so stable to oxidants 
it is not an olelin Heating III in Iit-0 with Mg or in Phil or cumene with Zn leaves it 
unaltered Heating, 1 ? g III, 1 5 g Zn, and I5cc of freshly rtistd quinoline for I 5 hrs. 
at the b p in 11, or N, gave VI, m 103-4’, sol in AcMc, CHCI,. Phil, petr ether and 
1'tOH VI is probably CulIuO, the structure was not dctil. Lewis W.Btrrz 
Hydrogenation of certain branched compounds over nickel. Homer Adkins. 
Walter H Zartuan and Howard Cramer J Am Chem Soc 53, 1425-S{1931) — 
lixptl conditions for the successful hydrogenation over Nt of PlqCOH, Pli,CH, di- 
cydohcxylplicnylmcthanc (I). 1.3.5-C«H,Pli,, Ph,N, l,3,5-C«H I Me, and (2.4 6-0,11,- 
Ph,), arc reported 11,0 and I tOH inhibit the hydrogenation of I. I,2,5-7>ifyvi<)- 
hexy Icydohrxa ne, li, , 22S-S5®, m 159-GO* 2,2' ,4,4' fifi'-Hexamethylbtcyclohexyl, 
b, 123-G®, d|| 0S932, w’n 1 4S73 Tncyxlolicxy Imettnne, b, 164-5®, m 5S 5-9 5°; 
tncyclolieay lamine, b, 1S5-0®, m 160-1*, HUr salt, m 267-8®, II Cl salt, ra 261®, 
picrate, m 172 5-3®. C. J. West 

Mixed benzoins. HL The structure of some un symmetrically substituted de- 
soxybentoina. Johannes S Buck and Walter S Idl J. Am Chem Soc S3, 
1530-42(1931), cf C A 24, 574S. — The Beckmann transformation has Ixcn used to 
«Iet the structures ot certain unsymmctricnlly substituted desoxybcnzoins tuid to assign 
configurations tD tlie oximes derived from them Desoxy compels, of the mixed ben- 
zoins formed from the following pairs of aldchy des were investigated 1 o-C1C«H,CHO ond 
veratne aldehyde (I). p-MeOC.II.CHO (II). p-Mc,NC.H,CHO (HI), pipcronal (IV). 
BrH and £-McOC.H,CHO (VI. pipcronal (VI) and />-Mc,NC«H,CHO (VII). Reduction 
of I gives ClC.H,CH,COC,H,(OMc),. w hose anfi-owne m. 137® (64% yield) and yield* 
on the Beckmann reorrangement 1 •chtorophenyUicrt-3,4-dimrthoxyv niluie m 177®- 
this was also synthesized by heating tlie acid and amine at 180-200° for 2 hrs II mxs 
CIC<H<CII|COC<II<OMe on redaction, whose anti-oxime m 97* (S6% yield) rear- 
rangement gives 1-chioropheny her to n i side, m 163®. Reduction of IU givxs j'-chloro- 
bensyl 4-dimethylamtnophenyl ketone, m. 122®; anti onme, m. 173®, rearrangement 
gives l-ehlorophenylacet-4-<IimethylannnoaniliJe, m 165®, also synthesized by the 
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{gotten Banna "l resell n IV pvrs 1- L i-cVis-v.’ ‘ i mr; k v>w rd irrvpW->4 tw w 

_ HVi' er’i-rmr n »* 142*7- vvld' jramupTirtit p-rucs J -ri.'.wrpArwx asrf-3 4 
mr kvMnn/i i«rn.r bu* n IT-." V pw 4 MrO&HjCH COWi n. 

lVS i.23*r viel!' rca'ra-irmr-t fixes. 4 *>-f i nf'irwx.j, rtirwidr ra. 11"’ rv»~rTtmr. 
m < 4 ‘ (l vifl»> Trarrst’Cinert ptvr* 4 McOCJIiCHiXIIBs, m <v *» I’bClIr 
COC1 Mid I’hOMe pvc trr~\ 4 n-.i-nr^'v ir.'^r tn 73’, erA-raw is 114* 
( mldl Tearrarpetnert pvr« f'hrvx —rt.vio2r tn 121 Reduction of VI pivr* 
f-l^ of f-verxx * 4-Wt wrrdi n nkml irt-nr m *« • tO-rnmf.n 1 itf * ((*>*7 v*clJ) 
irinjipnrol pvc* f*'r»—r * 4 mr-k\ mrJi r'etteV, be' 7 , m 141*. Reduction of 
\H peex ITCH COC*ll«NMc» the erwnw five* on rramnfreKBt f*r*\*scrt-4 
(Jimr.i wwm^cui^r man. n 144' The »Vw jn.’a support the new that the 
transformati n tahr* place lx tw-ecn the victual fToups nf thr oxinrs. C. J Tt CST 
Cra-.fn copal oil. II. The ondatm de^adanoa of the naphthalene fcrdrotarbcn 
C„H„ from Coafh copal o2_ h W Rsircrra,. avn J r WmavT Krr /'ft r tki* 50. 
Is>-<*'\1"511 ci i i 23. 521n —The *ane bnh«i‘>o C,»H„ »»' obtained be 
t\ c«ten’<TK if 4 2 1, 3210 b\ dibe dro pmatim of Corpo copal ad with S. In Kuricha. 
Striper and bc'ru u .4 21, *KH ) bv pvToprnrtic decompn of a curt, of acids from 
ManJa copal. foil ->wrd be dibvdreprnatim with b and bv HarvcT. Hcifhrtm and Kamra 
if 4 21, 1112' on dr v vdrocmiti-p vt;aal<ne With b The structure of this hi drev 
carNrn an 1,2.5 -Ci»H*Mcj wan proved bv Kuricha and Hosbrt (C A 25, 1232) and 
llcS'iran and WKLin*ot» tf 4 2\ CM' On end n-p the hvdrvcartxm «n the wav 
described bv Wcstcrhcrf px_ ri? ) with CrO*. the rr action prodjrts. sol tn NallCO* 
dv not onh contain an acid Ct-Ui-CV*. but al>o the tetanic acid 2 f-MeAcCJ 1,00:11 (!'. 
which can lie isolated bv bcnl np out the NaUCCr-vd reaction prod acts with water and 
recrvstp the odv residue several tunes from 1 cto n and water J-«r;kvi-.t-a.-m<-2- 
bn&ru and (I), m HR’ i» thin obtained in IP'7 xnrld mm-, in 162* I mav l>e 
convened easilv i-to its IV erf" m l 7-b . thus shown j that the so-called estcn'icalion 
rule of \ ict or Mcvvt is o-'v to '*• used with Caution The oxidation with KMnO, 
converts I into hem *ncll tic acid Ira. p of the a^vdride 1 C* and mired with an an 
thcstie specimen (m 1' .>*) prrpd from 1 ‘*-Ci.H,iCO-HV, m l r C.') W itb NaOI. I u 
converted irto J mr »\!pk:iAt, and (III (m p of the arhvdndc 111’) idertieal with an 
authentic specimen prrpd from m toliic acid (Jiirpmx, C. .4 2, 4», Muller, C, .4 J, 
101*) The oxidation of the h\ drotrai' sm Cull,, with less CrO. pves JnmrUW 5 ■«/•* 
Ik.’pinxm, (1H) (R - %H1 la « ‘T vjeld with r-C»!l«(\H \ tbxs ipitnonc forms a fw«- 
ezauar m 142’ xhile the oxidaom with CrO, pvex the acid D' « IVa. m .‘VI*, 
alrcadx obtained bv W cstenVrj: u \ of 1 The lactnne character of the latter acid * as 
proved bj the fact that the cxact'v net-trml s.-dn Is-came alt m the course of a few tain 
The oxidation w-th CrO: nr KMnO, co- verts IV i-to an acid Cr,ll,Xt. m 2 VV-C *. which 
was not investipated furthrr The -nr Ur ir- xr (V),m f '-.wasprepd accordint to 
W estcnlxTK if v of) rnmr m 116* The oxidati m of \ with NaOl. with IRC*, in alt 
sola or wuh KMnO, fives the acid (VI'. » bich contains JlIO and m 74 ’ , on heatmf at 
SO* the water of ervstn is fivrn of with the I.irmation of the anhvd aad, m l.to\ 
R.ClIMc Cl ICail R — CN'.eCU ChMI 

<I> '’ ioi 


R— CMeAc R— CMeCO-11 CII CH C— 

L. 1 CV) I j (VI' t [ (\H) 

COO COO Cl I CH C— 

The dibrnmoniphthaleors obtained bv the action of bromine rmon naphthalene. 
A r S. Zxtxivr. ASH S E Fairwxs J Ran R*xs Ckr m 62. uei-32H<t'" — 

harher did not co-s,d<r the mfuenre of reaction conditions rrvm the vulds and 

natnre of di Br whikp obtained bv the direct hronunapon of C , (It One procedure 

^ powd i ,s added 

1 C ' “ q . N i 0H Thls *' f ° a ' wcd *" ' h ' addn of 1 v HC1 when ervstals 
SI- VMh V?' 1 ' rartn Na0H “ d the 

r«s.uct IS then rr-crvstd from ErOH p»n Sfinctivns A,m bl- 2 * andE.ni f,7-b*. 
CHrJ) Uird f J tab "5 the I and Er, m suitable solvents (CS, or 

^“" R C mi tir ,^ atCr , t ^ ' ncU 01 K v5uch « shown ccmdn-avcfs 
f v Adda of Te dws not a fleet the virld of H if mild 

art craploved but at hiph temps, with und,ssolved I. the xncld of His (Teat's 
“L re /Ttecwtnat.ca of 1 at 60-70* with Ei, malt Shu a 
theoretical yield of B is ob juaed. The kiphest yield of II obtainable directly from the 


R— CMeCO-11 
I I 01' 

CO o 
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tirmnimtinii mixt was lf»‘7 H wan found to Ik a eutectic mixt of II with J.Wifirn mo- 
naphthalene (III), ni i.tt in the ratio 3 1 Tins cutcctic mixt is very tliflicult to 
resolve into II ami III, nlthonsh liy further brommation II can be converted to C,*!!.- 
Il n Hr« and CiotMlr, Hr* wink III is not a fleet <d It was found possible to obtain III 

m 10% >u Id tiy fruiting a C„ff,Flr nt I7C1 Ml "for l 3 lirs with excess Ur,, and rrcrystg 
Micctssmlv from petroleum ctlier nml I tOH II and III were the only dibrommnph- 
thaknes olitninul by dirtet brominition Lewis W Hut* 

Derivatives cf l -thloro-2-nltronaphthalene A I’ J IlnocrvKRH Rec trnv ehtm 
50, .17 40(1 o 11) Previously II sbowid that 1 2 C„ll,ClNIlAc is readily product «1 by 

the actum of bit aching powdir soln on 0 C,oll,N!!Ac (C A 25,011 llnckcr and Klais- 
St ns, t A 25, 915) nnd tins procedure was UMd for the prepn of a larger amt of this 
coinpd . di tails of which are gum in the original piptr On boiling the 1'tOII soln. 
with concil IIC1 this coinpd was Ilydrolyzid to 1 2 CioIItCINII, HCl which wns con* 
\trtcd into f 2 Ci»!f«Clfif<I, according to thi directions gum fiy IfanUxch and Hlagdui 
tiler 33. 2541(1900)) for tin prtpn of 2 C,.ll,NO, from (3 C„H,NJI, The 1,2 C„H.- 
C1NO,. obtnuud m tins wav vv is identical with n specimen prepd from 1,2 Ci<dl«- 
(NII,)NO»by tin Mndiniur n iction (Hodgson nml Kilner. C /I 20, 1071), it m 7(1* 
On hinting with ulc Nil, for b hrs in n smlcd till* at ISO", the C»lt«CINO, was con- 
\irttd into / a mi no 2 nitronaphlhalenr, in llt° on heating with nlc MeNII,. I- 
melhyltimino J nitranaphlhalene m 114®, was formal nnd with nlc rtNlf,. l-elh\l- 
amtno 2 mironaphthalene, m 7(1", the amines n icting nwri easily than NIT,, ns is usually 
the case. On heating with ale Na,Sj, 2 J' dinitrodmaphlhyl disulfide, m 204", Is ob- 
tained C r vav DcrtM 

Condensations of secondary amines witn naphthols and aldehydes II. WallaCR 
U BRoni! ANoJnsiuit 11 Littman J dm (.hem Sor 53, 15)1 J( 10 111 cf C A 24, 
2155 — Naphthol (« 1 rnnl ) and 0 1 mol of aldehyde in 10 cc abs KtOII were treated 
with 0 1 to 0 If) mol of sec amuie nnd allowed to stand from 2 days to A months, the 
yields varied from 20 to 70% Ilzll nnd I*r,NH with P CulIiOH give l-Utdipro- 
pylaminobenzyl) 2 naphthol, m O'**, />-McOC«IIiCIIO and Mi, Nil give mcfayf- 

n mi «<>•/> methoxylensyl) J naphthol, m 132", piperidine gives /-(P-mrtAory-n I -pi per t- 
dylbenzyl) 2 naphthol, m 131 I® piptroml nnd Me, Nil give I-{n dimetfiylaniinopip- 
eronyl)-2-mi phthnl, m 120', a CioIfrOIf, Ilzll and piperidine give 2- (a- 1 -pi peri Jyt- 
b(nzyl)-t-naphthol,n\ 110° C J. Wbst 

Optical activity and the polarity of substituent groups. XVII. /-Menthyl hydrogen 
naphthalatc, its alkali salts and methyl ester. 11 Goudov Rulb and Anprpw Me- 
I.kan J Client Sot 1931, (Ui9-72, cf C A 25, 2S9 — Mmlhol (25-30 g ) In CO cc. 
hot l’hMe coutg 001 g Nn, added to allot soln of 8 g tiaphthalic anhydride in 1000 cc. 
I’liMc and hinted 2 hrs on a Mi am bath, give 11 g I menthyl 1 1 n aphlhalate (I), m. 141" 
(dccompn , preheated bath) nml thin solidifies ami m 271® (m p. of the anhydride), 
nt room ti nip. the ister di comps slowly, A’n salt, very sparingly sol. in 11,0, also slowly 
rli comps nt room temp , A' salt, rhombic crystals, is !o«s cubic than the Nit salt, Lt 
sail — The Ag silt and Mcl give the Me ester (II), m 00 5-7* (slight dicompii ). In 
Cillt, C 4 (KM, II shows (alcrtt -W» 1". —120 1. 1 «Lm —117 3, 2t.S 2®; 

in MeNOt, e J O'Ht, the \ alms arc —.153®. — 183*. -59 1*. -1338®, in C.H«, c 4 014. 
I shows the values 117 1°. 1(159". 201 J" nnd 3979°. in MeCN, c 4 OOS. — 35 2". 
— 17.4". — 55 8", - 82 3" Hie influence of the MiO,C substituent raises the rotatory 
power of the Pert unphtlioatc, ns will as of the o-Ih. monte, when the rotations are 
mensural for tin esters in PtOH soln A remarkable fall in rotatory pow ir occurs win n 
the COiII group in I is modified by salt formition The I.i, Nn and K salts nil gave 
positive rotations under the conditions of the expt , the values not ib/Ti ring gn ntiy from 
one another and being In the ordir K<Na< L1CI! InMiOM.e I, the following rota- 
tions of /-menthyl 8 subslitutid 1-niplithnitis ore given CO, Me, — 3S.J®; II, 

—302®. C0»H, —218®, CO, Li. 0 07", CO, No, 4 25". CO,K. U 9®. C. J. West 
D yes derived from acenaphthenequlnone. II. Azina and azonlum derivatives. 
Sisir KuMAH Guiia J Chens .Sac 1931, 582-41, cf Sircar and G . C A, 18, 1292 — 
3-llromoacennphtlienequinoue, m 2 IS®, nnd o C,I!,(NIl,)i give d bromnucciiaphtha- 
phennzine, cream, m 272®; 3-Ct dent , m 27S®, gms a nddivh brown soln In coned 
HiSO« 3.4-(H,N),C«H,Me gives J-bromoa eena ph thalvlazme, ennm, m 270®, 3-Cl 
deriv, erram, m 250“; JJ, SO, gives a brownish red color. '2,.l-I>nminophattrtnc gives 
3-bromoaeenaphlluipheiutzinazine, which does not melt nnd dyes wool light chocolate 
shade s, 3 -Cl deriv. givis gnenisli Illicit solus in coned II, SO, and d>cs wool tight 
chocolate shades from an acid soln 1.2 C,«II,(NH,), gives 3-bromoaeenaphtka- 
naphthaline, lemon yellow, in 200®, and dyes wool In pleasant lemon-yellow shades 3 Cl 
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denr , lemon yellow. m 274'. and dyes wool the same color 1^5-Ci.l!»(M , .>iSO.H 
rn rs .? fopmrxie'Mtkitevapktha^Kt-S sul'onte cad. canary yellow, 3-U imr , brown- 
ish jcllow. docs not m 3tX>\ coned 11.SO, pm blood red solos-, wool is dyed 
yellow shades Phrn>l 1 ammo-ff naphthjlatnme pvrs phtnytS-ckb^reiernaphlka 
naphthi neniwm BiJrale. yellow-orange. m aliovc 300 (dceoropn ). ccrncd Il^Ot gives 
a violet color, wool is dyed yellow-orange shades from an acid hath The Unctoml 
properties ol some of these compds. arc not less developed than those of the available, 
most nearly corresponding phenanthraqmnonc denvs. C. J \t £*7 

The anomalous decomposition of the tetmo demstire of 2.2 -diamtno-1,1 -bmaph- 
thji A CoKBEU-tvi and L IUwmto AtU oread Linen 12, 445-51(1^1) —It has 
already been shown that tetrarotirrd 2.2'-diamino-l.r-btn3phthyl deceimps pvmgan 
aadic dene (1). m. 250-2* (C and Dcbcnedetti. C A 24, 3^), from lliSO. or MCI 
solas. With llBr and Cu,Bri the normal di Hr dmn arc formed IMnf.ed, I m 
2CA 5° and has the coroyn C„\b£),N, With the Ai salt and Mel « EH, the resp 
esters, m 158“ and 143“. arc formed The formation of a monobasic acid with 2 N 
atoms and the evolution of N, during deeompn indicate that one JC X group behaves 
differently from the other If it is assumed that one of the N N groups in (C,rlI*N'X . N)i 
reacts normally to the— OH denr . H0C„H,C,.H4NX N. while the other as a normal 
diarohydratr, IIOCi,n,C,.H,N( O) NT I. oxidites the double bond then either of 
the tautomers IIQ,CC11-CHC«H< CH N*_X C ..H, or HO.CCH CHC.11. C -N-NTl C ..H. 

would result The reactions of I show its resemblance to PhCH CHCOiIt On subli 
man cm, it loses CO«, forming a neutral product ro. 154*. its compn being C,vH,*N, 
KMnOioxidites vt. producing (l) analdehydc C»*It,»ONi. m 230*. (2) an acid which 
has not been purified but is probably related to tiemoic or phenylglycrne and, and 
(3) an acid m 2S7* On bromination of the esters unstable denvs are obtained which 
art apparent!) di Rr addn products. A W. Covtieri 

Polycyclic tromabc hydrocarbons. II. The non-existence of 1,2,7,5-dibenxan- 
thracene. James TV Cook. J Clem ,W 1031, 4S7-n, cf C A 24. 402rt —By 
pyrolysis ol 2 meth)l 1,1* and l2'-duiaphth)l VetonesClar (C. A 23, 2°M0 and Fieser 
and Dicta (C .4 23, 5472) obtained coiopds which they believed to be. resp , 1 .2,7,8' (l) 
and 1,2 5 (V-dibenrasithtaccncs (Hi A further study of the«c compds. show*. that thev 
have the same fluorescence spectrum (Hieger, C A 24, 53C'*) and yield the same detivs. 
That the compd is II is shown by its synthesis by TVritrrnlAck and Klinger (C A I J, 
423) Homer (C A 5, 107G) claimed that I was formed b) the action of A1C1, on C,,H, 
in C,!IjCl, repetition of the work showed tliat the product is pi-rylcne It appears, 
therclore that 1 has not yet been rrrpd IIL Derivatives of 1,2.5,6-dibenUflthracene. 
Ibi4 4S'M*) — Tbc following compds were prrpd in a Iurthcr effort to identify the 
carcinogenic principle in coal tar 2 f>-C,,ll2>le, and a C„H|COCl with AlCb in CS» 
give 50% of ! 6-<fimrf4yf f.I'-dtnaekdyf kilont (l) yvllow, m 10,2 3“, r.7-di iff <fmr 
(D). m lC.1-2" (70% yield) . 2 7-C,JUMe, and B Ci.HiCOCl pro 40% of J.r-dimetA.vf- 
I.B'-dtnaphlhyl ketene (III), m 113 5-4 5*. l.feC,»H«Me, and UrCI pie 4 benzoyl 1,6 
dimethylnaphlhalme (TV) m 77-S*. it ts scarcely attacked b> all KMnO, after boiling 
lDhrs 2 C, ,11 Ale and 4 McC,,H,COCl give a poor Held of !,4'-dimeth\l l.l’-Ji- 
naphthyl ketone (V), m 120-1*. 7.7.4'-frt Me dear (VI), m 140*. Heating V at 440- 
60 until 15,0 was no longer eliminated gives 1 2 6 (V-dibcnranthracene (Vli), X under 
the same conditions gives the 3' Me denv of VII, which was »l%o obtained from the 
crude condensation product of 2 0 C, , Italic, and 4 McC,»H,COCL III, on pyrolysis. 
Pyslhe 2' Mr dmr of VII, m 2)0-7 5*, as docs the Tyrol) sis of U, of the ketone from 
l.G-CuHiMe, and 2 MeCuH»COCI and of VL In each case the Me group in the 
wposition to a condensed nng is eliminated The structures of the ketones were not 
rigidly established hut follow from general considerations 1 2,5 fl-Pibenranthra- 
qumone U°5g) and MeMgl m C.y.pro 102 g of o.HtdiAidrerv •> 10-dimrtht! 9,/f»- 
d«A)«ri?-f,.,S 6-dt6cn5a«i(kractwe (VIII), m 245-fO“, coned 11,50, gives an intense 
cornflower blue color, reduction with Zn and AcOU gives only resinous substances but 
Mi m glacial AcOH gives S 10-dtmelhyl y,* 5 6-dibmzan thrarrnr, yellow, tn. 205 5-41 5“ 
?he 501 1 “ COnCd 1 !*?.?* “ mc wm P) was obtained from 

the stx-alicd 1.2 7,»Klibenranthr*quinone of Oar Reduction of VIA with red P and 
Hi in glacial acetic ;ad_giiTs a unit of the rtr and Irons B.jO-d, methyl Q.RKfiAWrn 
r!"V “ J and <-S rrsp the 2 were sepd by crystn. from C.1 1, Me,, tbe as 
"i ort *® 1 lhe 0* fc «“ feeble fluorescence in ultra uolet light 

^ w^espondmg to VKI, m 214-5*. and pros the same cblor 
m HibO., a Bu ether (7), m 225-45 , was obtained when HCl was used to decomp the 
ongnard rt agent, reduction ol the diof with Zn and AcOH pros the 9.IO-<fi-B« dmt of 
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VII, yellow, m 143 5-1 5*. worm coned 11,550, gives n purple s«ln with a dark red 
fluorescence The 9.10-dtbensyt denv (’/VII, m 105-201 * (decompn ). purified through 
the red picrnte won olitained by reduction of the corresponding dud, m -I* 1 -51 *, which 
gtvet on orange-red sotn ut coned lliSO, Reduction id VII with No and AtnOH gives 
nn oct ifcw/ro dene , m IVS t»*. also olitained from Chr s compd A preliminary note Is 
added on the volition of a h> dmembon. m 153 0°. from the high boiling constituent* of 
coal tir, which, on oxidation, gms a mut ofqumonrs IV. Condensed derivatives of 

l, 2-bemanthracene Ibid 4« | t~507 - This wort, was for the purpose or prepg. nn un- 

substituted hvdrocarlmn Inning the same Ilium sex nt spectnim as tint of the powerful 
cancer producing imxts of unknown composition Tins was hrgrlv rrnlfred in the 
compds III and IV or V. 2 McCi»H,COCl and I’h, give only 1. -•(/*■ l'hC,U,CO)Ci»H»Me 
(m MtCtliiti and <t CitlliCOCl with MCI, give 4 4’x/i a-naf'klhi’>vt-3,V-dimelh\l , >§» 
phenyl, cream, m 150 5 14)5 pjrolvsix gives f .* I bens (er 7>7').5i.i*fArW, 

m and iWcomps «t«w ,i 10°. sublimes uIkiuI 175 " at - mm it may be n mist or the 2 
isomers. The ketone from hxdnnihne and 2 McC,*ll»COCl could not lie cryxtd 
pvrolysis guvs ewfopentena l 3 ben:anlhnurne (protublv I), m U>’)'2tX)* 1 coned 
HtSO, gives n cirminc sold. This was also obtuiiud h\ pvrolvsis of the crude ketone 
from hjilrindme 5carlHixxl)l chlonde and 2 McCi*lI«Mg!lr 7 \fr/iW-5\fi’,7\N' 
telrakxdr0-l,S‘~<hntii'Sth\l ket>nr m 122 5 si 5 . rrsults m TO* p xuld from tetralm and 
2 McC,oHiCOCl. dchvdrogrnulioii with bat 210 20* gave a resin from which 2 mcthxl 

I 2' ditmphth) I ketone was tsolitrd pvrolvsis gave null 1 2 5 (t-ddienr inthraeene (II) 
Accnaphthcnc and 2 MeCi*!!,COCI givv ti5* l of 1 t7' uiefAv/ / ’ ii.jpA/^aWl.irra.ipAlfceae, 
in 1M 5' pyrolvsis gives />Arrniifkril ifrunp/uArni* (III) golden Vellow m 231-2*, 
sublimes at 3.50* and J 4 mm it was puntird through the ehocot ite-brown picrnte. 
coned H,bO, gives a fugitive bluish violet color distil ruts II, the 5 nirtnbcred ring 
being eliminated Fluorene gives .s5°p of 7 (.*' wrMvf I ‘ napklh •Wl//m , rrnr, m 10*>- 
"11*; pyrolvsis gives 7,J /’Armra/Aru i',2' furrene or 3 3 t-hrnanthr,t I'.T' f.norenr (IV 
or V), pale yellow, in 302-4*. coned HjbO, Rives a pale blue soln with a pinkish red 
fluorescence, which In-comes rmrraM RTcrii on standing or grnttc wnrtnlng 3-Phen 
anthro\l (khniJe, m 1 III*, from the acid and bOCl,. gives with ,» MeC«H,\lgUr n ketone, 
which could not t>c cry*td but gave on pyrolysis 2\3' niphlln 23 phemnthrene, m 
2C53-t*; with 2 McCuHiMgllr there lesults 3-{T‘ melhyl-l' njphlhoyl)phen,vilhrene, 

m. 145-fl*, giving on pyrolvsis :',3'-phm inlhra-?.3-phen.i"thre<ie (VI). cm iry-vetlow, 
m 311-51*, giving an Indigo-bine color in conetl H»bO«. changing to ctncndd-gTcen on 
warming, a small quintity of another Awfr,vcirN>»i. orange, m 2bVS*. is formed, 
probably isomeric with VI. 2 MeCt»HtMgllrand 1-nuthroi 1 chlonde give a ketone as a 
viscous ml, which, on pyrolysis, gives S'.S’-phenanlkra 1.3-anlhratrne, eainry-yeltow. 
m. 2M-2* (deeompn ) i~llrn:oyi-5 (/'•*a/ , AlAnvJ) ;,ti-dimethylnapklh<ilenr, m 20rt-S*. 
In80j Meld from 10 g 2,0> dimethvl 1.1' diniphthvl ketone, the S'-nabhlhoyl time , 
m 222-3*, pyrolysis of the litter gives 4 5-ben:-W,ll-(l‘.:'-naphtha)eke\senr (VII). 
golden yellow, m 4,15-40* (deeompn ) Attrmpls in prep ihlrtnnrs by' condensing 
2,7-dimethj 1 1,1'- and l^’-dmaphth}! ketone with lliCl were fruitless. 
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Syntheses of antiseptic derivatives of lnd*n-l,3-dione. IL Interaction of iXkfl- 
mafonyl chlorides with ^toljl methyl ether. TBohasK. '^LKBa. A .Tiros 7 hWTti 
ers Leslie I Hop am. Upruert Shaw J Chem .Sor IWI.M4--0, ef C A ZS. 
21 40 -p-McC.il, OMe (5 g ) and 5 8 g CH.fCOCl), ,n M cc PhNO tmttd «lth 1 1 - 
K A1C1, during 30 nun and the tout warmed at tiO for « m '" V fnstnit >» J -1 
4 fivdritry 7 melAvWen M-rfiW (I) lemon yellow, rn - /} ' 
and 34 s MeCH(COCI)> give 0 S g of the .V-di OD.m - *1 p, r ^nwi 

OMe and I tCIKCOCl.) giv e 20% of ihe 2 / 1 dertr (HI) m 10. EtiC(COCl), and 
p-M.C IIiOMe giv t thi 2-d. Tl der.r (XII). m 1<*> 2VX)' if Xhc reaction was earned 
out in CS, the mam product was the corresponding 4-AfrO *ric , oily, heating with 
A1C1, gives a good yield o! Ill WCH(COCl), and ^McCaKOMe give 4 hj-droxy 7- 
ptobyhndan 1,3-dwne (IV) m 187°. this was also obtained in i quant yield 
from p MeC.II.Ote nuCII(COCl). pics the * Bu der,t (V) m I'm . The same 
comp.1 was also obtained with p-MeC.If.OII ruth AlCti or IcCl, and from j’Cl, P- 
MrC.II.04c DuUKCO,))). and PhNO,. the product finals being treated with AlCl, 

: 1 m dertr (VI) m I4i.‘ (.h.% yield) ’ Arxvl it nr (VII), m 13fl <31% yield); 
? Arptii dmr (VITO m l>t <Vl% yield) ! ,to P, deriv (DC) m 224*<IA% jjdd) 2- 
,so Bu derit (X) m 1*>25° (47% yield) ! iso Am dmr (XI). m 142 (44% yield) 
The following figures were obtained for the equimol 1’hOII cocfl of bacteriostatic power 
I (,4 II 30 III 37 IV tel V 170 VI 44<>. VII 13"'> VIII 117(1, IX KC X 133, XI 
M)0 XII hi The conens of V required to inhibit 3 pirojenes o.'fcuj. B JuMtlil and 
S p) le i for 4S his at 37° were 1 2%«0» 1 25Q0»andl O.UWI. rc«P , the same organ 
isms were inhibited under the same conditions by VIII in reap concne of I .lOO.MOO, 
1 333,000 and 1 WOOD The attachment of 1 of the lower alky I groups in place of a II 
atom, to the C atom in the medial position with respect to the 2 CO groups results in a 
diminution of antiseptic potency As the length of the alkyl chain is increased, this 
effect becomes neutrahied. groups higher than J’r giving rise to considerably enhanced 
activities, the progressive increa*c of which appears to have reached its limit with the 
introduction of the Ctllu radical C J west 

Anthra qmn one azo compounds. IL losolub’e djsaro dyes from 1,5-dianujo- 
anthraquinone. Tosmo Maki J Sot Chrm Ind , Japan J4, Suppl binding 51 ft 
(1931), cf C A 24, 47hO — Tctrarotizrd 1,5-diaixnnoanthraqumone when coupled 
gives dyes as follows with a Ci.HjNHi violet brown, m 23<i°. with 2 Ci*H>NHt. 
violet brown m 209 9°, ThNHi orange, m 248 5°, m C»Hi(NHi7», dark browtt, m 
2596”, a C|.II|OH violet brown m over 300*, PhOH. yellow brown, m 2S08*. 
«.C.ir,(OH),. red brown m 400* \ I Harrivctov 

Velocity measurements on the opening of the fuxan ring in hydrotyraeUiylfurfur- 
aldebyde II HP Teumsscs Bee Uat rhim 50, 1 20 I'Vll ) cf C A 24, 
4782 —In the 1st paper measurements of the hydroly sis of hydro*} methy Ifurfuraldibyde 
under various conditions were described, water being the solvent, the present paper 
deals with the same subject mixts. of water and MeOII or EtOH being used as a solvent 
The 1st senes of measurements was earned out with CtOIf water mists at Ihe b p of 
Ihe mix ! , the following results being obtained with 0 5 A' 11C1 ns a catalyst 5% EtOH. 
4 =» 0 00129, 10% 0 00100 15% 000083. 25% (b 90 9 91.2°). U00040 30% (b 
89 9-90 0°). 0 00034 . 40% (b 87 G-S7 7°), 0 00023 50%, 0 000125, 70%, 0 00003 

Although these reaction const* do not refer to the same temp , they show clearly that 
the velocity of the hydrolysis of bydroxymethylfurfuraldebyde into formic and Icvuhc 
acids decreases on increasing the EtOll content of the rnixt Moreov er, it was observed 
that the reaction const always decreases during an eupt , most probably alcoholysis 
taking place simultaneously, in mixts with the higher LtQIl contents the quantity of 
humus formed is much less than in water and in mixts with the lower EtOH content 
The same results were obtained on carrying out these measurements in a scaled tube or • 
closed Cask at 100° again a continuous decrease of the reaction const being observed 
during the course of each espr VI, sb 05 .V HCJ ex a cats}y f t. the [otto* mg results 

S? S“.S."5)'S" * - '■T'"’ >5% 000131 W 000080 3SV,. 

..Via .x /d ? Wl0 ^7, ‘.l 0 ' 0 rroro th ese results the temp cocfl of the reaction 
“ “ Jc< ? 10 ** about - 0 '' "h mixts of MeOII and w ater again the same phenomena 

were observed as regards both the continuous decrease of the reaction const during 
eachexpt and the retarding tflect of the ale in general With 05 A 11 Cl as a catalyst 
100 ° 10% MtOH. it .000111 20%. 00001)3. 
30 o 000020 40% about 0 The general retarding eflect of the addst of MtOH or 
, *' t restarches of W echuiren w ho recommends the use of a 
reaction? <C of “ ncd HCI >" both the Sehv anov and the Baudmn 

reactions (C A 12, 1004, 2029) in order to prevent dccompn of the hydroxymethyl- 
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furfuraldehyde into levuhc and formic acids Tie side reaction plays 3 more important 
role with MeOH than with EtOH and it was found that with MeOH a compd- ts formed 
in the side reaction which easily gives CHIj with an allc. I KJ , the nature of the product 
could, however, not be elucidated further The hydrolysis of furfuryl ale. with the 
formation of levtihc acid (Pummerer and Gump, C A 17, 3163) was also studied in 
water the ale was prepd from furfuraldehyde by means of the Cannizzaro reaction and 
the reaction was measured with HC1 and with oxalic acid as a catalyst at 100 ° A real 
reaction const was not obtained ra any of these measurements with 0 1 iV HC1. k de- 
creases from 0 00 li>2 to 0 OtKXJi in 0 => A HC1 from 0 (XXI 17 to 0 00067 ra 0 02 A’ HC1 
from 0 00221 to 0 0004S with 0 4 A oxalic acid from 0 (XJJ74 to 0 00099 and with 0 02 A' 
oxalic aad from 0 00133 to 000033 More than 50% of the furfuryl ale resimfies 
during this process this resimfication also takes place on boding the aq solution, only 
a s malt quantity of tevulie aad being formed in this case C T van Dcxs 

Syntheses m the thiophene senes with the aid of stannic chlonde. Ya L Goto- 
FAR8 J Russ Pkys Chem Soc 62, 1073-82(1930) — The yields obtained in the acyla 
tion of thiophene (I) in the presence of SnCl» depend upon the solvent used. In ben- 
zine (b 120—10°) soln crude LJhi>Ac (b 200-214 5 ) was ob tamed in 56% yield, 
in PhH it was 90% using 1 mol I, 1 mol AcCI and 1 or 0 5 mol SnCl«. With 0215 mol 
SnCb the yield was cut to 48 6% BzCl I and anCh m PhH gave 82 5% of CJI^Bs 
(m 53°) As indicated above I is more reactive than PhH with regard to acylation in 
the presence of SnCU. Condensation with ethers al'o occurs more rapidly with I than 
with PhH. (Ph-CH)-O (H) gives in the cold in CS.or PhH soln dibensnhydrylthiophene. 
C 4 HiS(Ph,CH)i (III) lemon yellow m bY-85 > One mol HI upon oxidation with 
CrOj gave 2 mols BzPh III is sol in PhH Et.O AcMe and warm AcOH, difficultly sol 
in EtOH It is very photosensitive, deepening in color upon exposure By recrystn 
in the dark nearly colorless crystals are obtained III reacts energetically with HXO». 
dissolves upon gentle heating in H-SO. and gives a reddish violet color with i satin and 
HjSO. m is also obtained, m 60% yield, by substituting PhiCIIOH (IV) for n. AcCI 
with m and SnCL ra PhH gave CiAetS(Ph-CHh m 152’ II reacts with PhH only at 
higher temps and only the mono denv is produced IV with PhH and SnCl« gives 
principally Pb,CH, a cryst product, m. 163°. was also obtained The exact structure 
of HI was not detd. Lewis W' Bctz 

Rotenone, the effective constituent of demsroot. IX. The structure of rotenone. 
Sajohchi Takei. Suikiko Miyajiha. Md»oro 0vo Bull Inst Pkys - Chem Research 
(Tokyo) 10, 211-9(1931). Abstracts 19-2S(m German) published with 5« Papers Inst 
Pkys -Chem Researc h (Tokyo) 15, Nos 289-91). cf C A 25,1510 — From the formulas 
of demc aad (I) and tubaic aad (H). a formula for rotenone (HI) is derived. This 
formula explains all the known properties and denvs of HI, except the formation of 
demtol (IV) (C. A 22, 3660) On oxidation with KMnO« IV gives II. It must there- 
fore con tarn the nucleus of tubaic aad. This is not m agreement with the new of 
Haller and La Forge ( C A 25, 105) The reactions of HI are discussed critically and an 
extensive bibliography is added. The name rotenol for the compd. obtained by de- 
carboxylation of rotemc aad has to be changed to roteol, because rotenol is used for 
another substance ( C A 22,3660 C A 25, 105) Regarding the structure of IV and 
its denvs , another paper will follow 
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In this scheme (D means a part of the tubaic aad group, (O) apart of the 2,5-dimethcrxy- 
phenyl group of rotenone Alfred Burger 

Stereoisomenc catechols. R p Bices, W L Cooper, EDrm O Hazleton. M 
Nierevsteiv AND Phyllis H Price / Am Chem Soc S3, 1500-5(1931) —Eight 
stereoisomenc catechols have been shown to exist ra nature, of which d-aca catechol (I) 
and d isoaca catechol (II) have been discovered ra the present work. The products 
were identified as the penta-Ac denvs The material was extd. with AcOEt (or CHCU) 
and the residue from this solvent extd with EtjO The following yields are reported* 
56 kg mahogany wood (South Africa), 12 g I and 3 5 g <i/-acaeatechol (HI)- 42 kg 
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mahogany wood (West Ind.es) 6c I and C g III; 8 kg Australian kino (IV) from 
Fuealyptusmminali, If.g I and 22 g III; 0 kg IV from h took S * I andlO r 
HI; 6 kg IV from Antophcra intermedia 14 g I and 8 R HI; SO kg he art wood of 
Ananadnm ocndntale, 2-1 g II; 4 kg Malabar kmc, (V) from Jlfym/.co mafsMr.ro 
.i g / a ca catechol (VI) and 11 g HI;’ 7 kg V from Pleroearput marsvpttum. » g VJ and 
I7g III, 0kg IV from E corymboia, 4 g Viand 0 g in; 28 kg f/nrono iram hr leaves, 
no g d gambir catechol (VII) and f. g dl .somcr (V1H). 2 8 kg V aada loaves. I. g 
VII and 3 g VIII. H kg Chinese rhubarb. 17 g VII and 3 g VIII; 2 kg Guarani paste, 

5 g VII and 8 g Vllt , 10 kg kola nuts. 58 g VII and Kg VIII. C. J. \\ b sr 

PolyhaJogenated ketones of indole. Cl Sanva with Iarsac-A -vIassidiia Oat:, 
chim Hal 61, 10*74(1031) — Tlie present paper ilescntics the prepn of 2 polyhatogenaled 
ketone denvs ol methylhctnlc and the behavior of the»e dems with alkalies and with 
Nil, OH which differed greatly »n the 2 eases CliCIICOCt in anhyd tt,0 added 
drop wise to magnesy Imelhylmdole (I) (1 mol ). keeping cold, kept ice-cold several hrs . 
ice water added, the I tiO layer *epd . the oq layer filtered, the residue washed with 
water allowed to dry. dissolved in hot McOJI, cooled and the purification repeated 
scicral times, yields almost 100% of g^uhliroaertyl n methytmdole methyltndacal 
chloride) (II) tn 195* gives greed sulns m cold coned 11,80*. and solns m hot coned 
HNOi which are at first green and then yellow It n almost insol tn boiling dil acids 
It IS slightly sol in hot aq NaOIl and KOI f and these yellow Joins give amorphous red ' 
ppls when acids are added It is far more sol in ale KOH, and addn of w a ter or of dil 
acids to these solns ppts rose -colored amorphous products Itisuisol in hot NIl«OH. 
hut sol in hot ale Ml, Its solns in hot CdHN do not ppt on coolmg. hut on addn of 
dil LtOH a ppt contg Cl is formed (perhaps II) II reduces hot Nil, AgNO, and 
slowly reduces 1 chhng «otn It gives ppit of vanous colors with the general reagents of 
alkaloids The Cl of II is very stable, and there is no iVeompn when a 1% aq soln is 

boded for several hrs TbeClcan.bowevcr.bcrentovedhybodingscicralhrs meoned 
ale KO\c In this latter case the product is amorphous and is difficult to purify, but is 
probably B-diaceloaeclyl a methyhndole Fusion With KOH. earned out in the same way 
as with other monohalogenated denvs . yields a tnethyl 0 lndolecarboxylic acid Oxi 
datum is more difficult than with tndacy l clitorule (III) , and it is necessary to bod it for a 
long time in more coned K.MnO,. the products are, however, the same (cf C A 
24,2127) from II and from III The ease with which III reacts with KBr and KI 
suggested the same reaction with II. U in MeOl! and coned aq KBr (2 mols). 
refluxed 4S hrs . cooled, filtered, the residue washed with water, dried, fractionally crystd 
from MeOH (the greater part is II), gives a small yield of a eompd which is probably 

a melhyhndacal. dibromutr. 6,11, Nil CMe CCOCHBr,, tn 178* F ollowmg the same 
procedure with M the yield of the eompd . which is probably a milky findatof d nodule. 
is still smaller This difficulty of substitution of Cl by other halogens is a new example 
of the great stability of Cl in dihalogena ted denvs II (2g ) and 5% aq KOH (2 mols ). 
refluxed 12 hrs (G 0 % of II is still unaltered), filtered, the filtrate acidified with dil 
HC1 extd with LtjO. the ext dned with anhyd Na,SO,, coned on a water bath, the 
yellow oil kept in raroo until crystd and recrystd from Ft,0, yields a methyl 0 indy l 

ibcohc acid (Vh, NH CMe d:CH(OII)CO,H (IV). m 00* (decompn to CO, and „ 
methylktvoylcarbinol), msol indil acids, its soln in coned H, SO, is at first yellow but 
this changes to red, inconcd UNO, it is rose-yellow, in hot coned HCl rose, m NilvOIt 
straw yellow (addn of HCl ppts a rosc-colored amorphous powder), and in caustic 
alkalies yellow (repptd in cryst formbydd acids), it reduces Fehling soln immediately 
and NH, AgNO, without formation of a metal mirror, does not give any color with 
Schiff reagent Aq Ha Cl, added to IV m aq KOH (ealed quantity) ppts the Bn j all 
of IV, could not be fused Oil »q AgNO, added to IV (ealed quantity) in NIUOII 
p ?* s ** salt «.!». t ur " s a rose color in light m 247’ Cl.CCOCI in anhvd Et,0. 
alrtwli bropwise to i (l mol > keeping cold let stand 2 hrs at 0 *. ice water added the 
“X,J a3 £ r c , the J 31 ” '* td * uh rt i°- ll « combined Lt.O exts dned with 
a^ d A^ aiS0 ‘. n Itend 1 t.O evapd . the residual oil washed with petr ether, 
C It a d r,rt°\?nu r ZC .l nd t lC , fir ? Juct P unEcd b y,recrystn successively from boiling 
W1 ' aiYd MeOH ( v,llh animal char coal) yields a lmost 100% of a methyl 0 tnchloro 

acely li ndole (methy Iketoylchlorofarm) dll, NH CMe CCOCCU (V), m 167 *, barely sol 
J?, 1 ’ 0 * d ' 1 * c ‘ds and in hot coned HCl its soln in hot coned UNO, is at first yellow, 

dd rinn ™!UV S, * >SU v ^. 3 eS r T (o ?.°, r , 5!,? ncW and "> C.IHN also rose (addn of 
dil rtOHppts V again), it is insol inNHiOH reduces hot Tehling soln (this is prob- 
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ably due to CHCU formed by the action of alkali in the reagent, which transforms it into 
formate), reduces NII,-AgNO, soln V (l g ) and 5% aq KOH (3 mols ), refluxed G hrs 
(most of the V is still undissolved), filtered, the filtrate cooled, acidified with dil HtSOi. 
extd w ith Et,0. the ext dned with anhyd Na>SO«, coned to a small vol , the residual 
coin evapd tn tveuo in a desiccator j iclds a compd (VI), red, m approx 80®, insol in 
dil acids, slightly sol tn hot coned HC1, its soln in coned lijSO« is at first yellow but 
turns red, it is partially sol in NlI«OH (yellow color), slightly sol in cold caustic alka- 
lies, easily sol in hot caustic alkalies and the yellow soln thus formed becomes rose 
colored on addn of IIC1 and a rose colored amorphous ppt. is formed VI reduces 
Fchlmg soln and Nil, AgNO, soln (without formation of a mirror) It docs not con 
tain Cl, behaves as a weak acid and the closeness of its m p to that of IV suggests that 
IV and VI are the same compd , but this was not ascertained V (1 g ) and dil. ale 
KOH (3 mols ), heated gently, ddd with water (CHClj is exohed). acidified with IICI. 
extd with LtiO, the ext dned, coned and let stand tn eacuo, deposits a-mrthyl fl 


tndolecarboxyhc and. C<H, N'H CMc CCOjII. m 174° (dccompn ) The same reaction 
occurs with cold coned ale KOH and with hot coned aq KOII A suspension of V 
(1 g ) m30%oq KiCOi. refluxed sex cral hrs , filtered, the filtrate cooled, the ppt filtered, 
dried and recrystd from ClOH, yields melhylkeloylformxc acid (a methyl & tndylglyoxyhc 

and), i,II,NHCMe tcOCO,H (VII), golden yellow, m 1RG® (dccompn. to CO, and 
a-methyl B indolic aldehyde), insol in dil acids, its soln in coned II,SO« is yellow, 
it is sol in caustic alkalies and in NH,OH. does not reduce Fehling soln or NHi-AgNO, 
Its formation is therefore as follows 2V + 3K,CO, + H,0 — *- VII + 3CO, + 0KC1 
Asdesenbed for II, attempts were made to substitute the Cl of V with Brand I, to which 
end ale. V was treated with KBr (3 mols ), but there was no reaction c\en after boding 
for several hrs Further expts to obtain the Br and I denvs ore in progress II (2g ). 
suspended in coned NlltOlI, heated in a seated tube for G hrs at 100°, cooled, the ppt 
dissolved in boiling water and cooled, ppts 100% of a methyl 0 tmlolecarboxyltc and 


amide. C,H, Nil CMe CCONH, (VHI). silky, m 218®. itssolns in boding dil acids arc 
yellow-rose, and in coned H,SO< yellow, it is insol in cold and only slightly sot in hot 
aq alkalies. The formation of VIII should be thus II + Nil, — > - VIII + CIf,CI,. 
and since CHiCI, was not detected in the reaction product it is probably transformed 
first into 1ICHO and thence into hexamethylenetetramine. Further expts on this 
reaction arc in progress Under the same conditions, the reaction of V and Nil, did not 
give definite results The V hardly dissolved even after prolonged heating, and the 
soln , which turned yellow, deposited, after long standing, a red powder, the quantity of 
which was too small for analy sis C. C Davis 

Preparation of isatin from isonitrosoacetandide according to Sandmeyer’s method. 
J. P. Wijiaut avd M C Geerlinc Rec trav chtm 50, 41-3(1931) —On prcpg isatin 
by heating isonitrosoacctambdc and coned H,SO« to 70° and pouring the reaction mixt 
on ice (Sandmeyer, C A 13, 1840, Marvel and Ilicrs, C A 20, 193) it is often observed 
that the isatin seps from the soln only after inoculation or after scratching with a glass 
rod, while m other cases isatin monoxime, m 201-2®, is obtained instead of isatin, 
the oxime compd may also be obtained from solns from which isatin itself has already 
crystd The NHjOlI, necessary for the formation of the isatin monoxime, is produced 
by hydrolysis of the isonitrosoacetanihde, which is not converted into isatin in the dil 
HjSCV it was shown that this hydrolysis docs not take place in the coned H,SO< 

C. F. \an Dviv 

Action of hydrogen peroxide on bento-6,7-diketo-2,3-dihydro-2,3-dithionaphthene 
in sodium hydroxide solution. R Srou-fe and W BadstCbver J. prakt Chem 129, 
309-11(1931) — The action of 11,0, on benzo-6,7-diketo-2 3-dihydro-2,3-thionaphthene 
in NaOH gives bts(2<arboxy-J. naphthyl) disulfide, m 156°, KMnOj is reduced in the 
cold. Titration with 01 a alkali to neutrality gives the di-K salt; if excess KOH is 
added the acid is apparently dccompd into 1,2 Ci,H,(SO,K)CO,K and 1.2-C 10 Hr- 
(SK)COjK. C. J. West 

Carbazobc derivatives. E Gmci Gass. chtm. tlal 61, 43-6(1931) —In previous 
expts (cf. C. A. 24, 3797) condensation of 0 tetralone phenylhydrazone (I) with dil. 
HjSO, led to the formation of a compd (II). m. 100®. which may have had either one of 
two formulas, for a choice between which there were at the tine insufficient data. In 
the present paper, the identity of this compd. is definitely established It was dehydro- 
genated by the method of Borsche (C. A. 2, 1716), t e . by heating II (5 g ) mixed with 
FbO (equal vol ) in a current of CO, and purifying the distillate by crystn from hgroin 
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s 3 4 bcntocacbKole. and this tn turn proved that II is 
C!I CH-CH 

1,2-dihydro 1 4 benzocarbazoU, CII CM C C <U—C .in I (35 g ) and anhyd 

tl! C!1 & Mil £ C!!» CM, 

2nCtj (83 e ) in ah* FtOH refluxed for 10 hr*. 5% oq HCt added, extd with EtiO. 
the ext drnd with anhvd Na.SO, the TtiO eliminated, distil tn vacua and the residue 
rccrystd from C.!I, yuhl the compd C,.ll„N (HI), m 22**. heated with anhyd 
(Co, HI, it fiscs the blue color characteristic of carbazole deni's III (IK) and picric 
acid (I g ) in C.ll», n fluxed until ch ar cooled and the ppt recryxtd from C«11«, yield the 
purate Ci«ll I N C*H,(ND,)on red m W.* IK, Ac,0 (4 parts by *rt) and afthyd 
ZnCl- tvfluxid 1 1 mm cooled and thi ppt rccrystd from I tOIf. yield the Ac denr , 
m 28<WX)° 1 ottering the method of llorsche as before {Inc til ), but purifying the 

product from C«lf« 1 2 benzo-3 4 dih> drocarbarole (cf C A 24, 3797) and I’bO form 
III IK is then fore 1 2 beniocarbazoJc, obtained by Borwhc (Inc at ) by oxidation of 
1,2 bento >fi 7 S tetrahj drocarbaxole C C Daw 

Synthesis ol 4-phenylthurole-2-raeth*nol and some of its derivatives. Vfll. 
Johh 1 Oiin ami Treat R Johnson J Am Chem Soc SI, 1470-3(1931) — Bt- 
OClIiCSMI, (VI g ) ISg BrCf l,Br and 20 cc CJfiN W HJOce I tOIl. heated 1 hr on 
the 11,0 bath give 8fl % of the benzoate m 73 4*, of 4 phenyllhtaznle 2 methyl ale (I), 
PhC CH S C(Cir,OII) N b-. 210 5*. tn RS -o* Similarly. HOCH.CSVHi gives the 

£| ether ol I, h k 137 5*. unchanged by 40% llRr for 4 hr* heating with 80% J!,SO, at 
145-50* lor 0 3 hr gives 0.5% of l. The acetate of I b, 103* tn 40* Rubbling ItBr 
through I in Ac t O while warming on the IftO bath pin 90% of the bromide, b,» J0> , 
the chloride bn I’M * Oxidation of I with Xa,Cr,Oj in AcOlI gives 4 phenyltht azole 2 
aldehyde, b|« ICO 2* phenythydrazone, canary yellow, m 131-2*, KCN in I tOH gne* 
4 phenyllhtazole 2-aldom, > ettow, m 210“ C J WrST 

Synthesis of 4-phenyl-2-acetyUhiaiole. IX. John r Own asp Treat C John* 
Son J Am Chem Sec 51, 1473-5(1*131) — Rcnioyt lactic thioamidc (33 g ) and 60 g 
BtClfiBrm 150 cc LtOH. healed 1 5 hrs on a steam bath, give 31 g of the benzoate, bu 
212-4*, of 4 phenyllhtazole 2 a ethanol, PhC CII S CJCH(OII)Mc) N, yellow, b>< 191- 


yellow ro 78-9° phenylhydrozone. yellow, tn 203 0*, Be in CC), gi\es the 2 bromn 
acetyl dertv bull, m 10G-7*, n hen warmed in dil alV soln or w ith an amine, it readily 
lost Br, indicating that the halogen occupies a reactisc position in the Me radical of 
the l. clone group C J West 

Synthesis of some new thiaiole amines containing the catechol group X. Jons 
F Own AND Treat B Johnson J Am Chem See 53. 1475-7(19 U) —ClCHiCHy 
CHiCN is converted into the phthalitnido denv , tn 81 *, in 89% yields with LtOH- 
(NH.)|S, after standing 72 hrs, there results 7 thlhahmidobutyrothioamide. m. 181-2*, 
■with chioroacclocatechol this gives 4 (3.4-dihydroxyfhenyl) 2 y phlhahmtdopropyb 
thtazole, yellow, tn 114-5°. heating with K,l?, HjO gists 4 (3,i-dthyiroxyphenyiy2 y 
amtn opropytt hiazole, isolated as the sulfate, C„H u O,N,S 11,50., in 22G-8* it crystal- 
lues with 3 5 mols HjO m 120-40° (decompn ) Phthahmidopropionitnle, m 147-8* 
(the yield is small owing to the formation of acrylic mtnle) phthalimidoproptontc 
m 187-9* 4 (3 4-dihydroxyphenyl) 2 f> phfhahmidoethyhhiazole, m 20J-5*. 
N,H, 11,0 gives 4 {3 4-dihydroxyphcnyl) 2 fl-aminoelhyMmzolc, whose sulfate crystallises 
a* needles The Pharmacol study is in progress C. J tt’eST 

Anthracene derivatives V 2,1-Thjoutdigoids of the aothraqumone senes. 
PAW. Rlcgli AND U alter IlElir II eh Chim Acta 14, 257-70(1931), d C A 25, 
rnrZa slart “nB maren^ for these syntheses was I -ammo 2 meuaptoanlbraqutnone 
(I) (cf Ger pat -J0.0S4 Frttdl 12, 439(1910)), prepd. by adding rapidly with stirring 
40 g I aminoan t hraqmnone to 800 g technical crystd Na S previously heated in * 
paraffin bath and allow ed to cool to 70 ° the temp was increased to 140 “ during 4 hr* 
and lept at 140 for 5 hrs the mixt was then poured into a porcelain dish, leached with 
**, fi,lered through cotton to remote unchanged aminoanthranuinone 
IO r° 5 ' *? lOT r ed t0 “ystalhee by standing overnight, 

it yielded 36-41 g L When 3 g I was dissolved in 150 cc hot H,0. then cooled to 40*. 
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12 cc 30% NaOH added, then 9 cc Me*SO« added slowly with shaking, allowed to stand 
0 75 hr at 70°, an equal vol of H,0 added, wanned 15 min on the water bath, filtered, 
the ppt washed with HjO and EtOII, it gave 22 g of 1 -amt no-2 ( m‘thyIthio)anthra - 
qumone. red needles, m ISO" Treatment of 3 g I in 30 cc warm 11,0 with BrCH,- 
COPh in 10 cc TtOH gave a ppt of 3 6 g l-aminoanthraquinone 2-{thiomclhyf) Ph 
ketone (II), C,«H.O,(SCH,COPh)(NH,) red needles decompg with nng closure at 130*, 
the same nng closure of II with loss of 11,0 to form J aminoanlhraqutnone-2-tlnomelhyl 
phenyl kettmide, C„H(0, S CH, CPh N, occurs when II is heated with AcOII, PhNO, or 

on dissolving in coned HjSO, and pptg with 11,0, it forms blue black crystals, m 202° 
A soln of 10 g of the Na salt of I in 120 cc 11,0 at 80° was treated with 12 g CICII,COjH 
(neutralized with NajCO,) in 40 cc H,0. allowed to stand 1 5 hr on the water bath, 
filtered while hot and the filtrate on the addn of NaCI gave 10 5 g of Na 1-ammoanlhra- 
qumone 2 thioglycolate (III), 4g III on boiling with 20 cc Ac,0 gave 3 5 g 1-amino- 
anthraqumone-2 thioglycohc lactam (TV), Ci«HtO, S CH, CO NH, IV is also formed from 

III on heating with coned H<SO« or on boiling with AcOH Et 1-amtnoanthraquinone 
Z-lhioglycolate (V), prepd in 75% yield by adding BrCH,CO,Et to 1,2 C,H,(CO),C,H,- 
(NH,)SNa, red in 1 16 5°, when wanned with coned H,SO» it forms the lactam IV. 
Diazotization of V (20 g ) in 300 cc cold, coned H,SO< with 6 g NaNO, in 40 cc H,SO, 
with continued stirring 2 hrs after all of the NaNO, was added, then pouring into 1 1 ice 
water, rapidly filtering, treating the filtrate with a cold, satd KC10« soln , filtering off 
the pptd diazonmm perchlorate (which is remarkably stable) suspending the latter m 
HjO, adding a KCX CuCN soln warmed to 70® (from 24 5 g CuSO, in 200 cc H,0 and 
27 g KCN in 100 cc H t O), heating 2 hrs on the water bath, filtering while hot, washing 
successively with boiling H,0, dil HNO» and boiling H,0. gave 10 4-18 6 g of Et /• 
cyanoanthraquinone 2 thioglycolate, brown, tn 222®, the corresponding Me ester simi- 
larly prepd , m 217° hydrolysis of these esters by boding with a mist of coned HC1 
and AcOH gave an almost quant yield of 1-cyanoanlhraquxnone 2 thioglycohc acid (VI), 
gray brown, m 260-70 ° (dccompn ), and on boiling with CiH»N forms the pyndme salt 
Hydrolysis of 23 g VI by boiling with a mixt. of 1S4 cc. coned H,SO« and 112 cc H,0. 
then pouring into H»0, gave 14 1 g of crude anthraquinone 1 carboxamide-2-lhioglycohe 
acid (VII), which was purified by recr>stn from C»H,N in which the pyndine salt is 
formed and from which it is regenerated by warming with 5% HC1 and rccrystg from 
PhXO, forming olive-green needles, m. 270® Boiling 31 5 g VII for 15 hrs with 1 1 2% 
NaOH, cooling, and adding IIC1 until acid, gave 29 g. anthraqumone-l-carboxyhc-2- 
thtoglycolic acid (VIII), jellow, m 244-50®. When 42 g VIII was boiled for 15 min 
with 9 g NaOAc and 150 cc Ac,0, cooled. 150 cc. AcOH added, poured into H,0, 
warmed, filtered and recrystd from AmOH it gave brown needles of acetylanthra- 
qumone-2,l-(0 hydroxythxo phene), CuIUO, S CH C OAc, m 154°, removal of the 

Ac group by boiling with 5% NaOH gave anthraquinone 2,l-(0 hydrorythiophene) 
(IX), CiiHiO, S CH, CO, violet-black, m. 230-40° (dccompn), when boiled with p- 

BrC«H«COCl m CiHtX it forms the p-bromobenzoyl dene , CuH,0 S CH CO,CC,H,Br ( 

yellow, m 22S*. Anthraquinone 2.1-(a bromo-0-hydroxylhtophene) (X), obtained by 
adding Br, to IX in PhNO,. violet blue, m. 220° (decompn ) A benzyhdene 
deriv. (XI) of IX, CnH t O, S C( CHPh) C O prepd by condensation with BzII at 

130°, golden brown, m 257-01 ° A nlhropjis.vo.ve 2, J -J.hiopkrxe-2 ’-ixJNeixdjgo (XU), 
CnHiO] S C( C,H t ON) C O, which was prepd m 51% yield by heating 2 g. IX, 2 g 

isatin or-anil and 7 cc Ac,0 for 8 hrs, at 130®, violet brown, m 290° (decompn ). Simi- 
larly, 2 g IX, 1.8 g acenaphthaquinone, 20 cc. PhNO, and 2 cc. Ac,0, heated for 2 5 
hrs at 130°, yield 14 g. anthraqumone-2,1 Ihiopheneactnaphtheveindigo (XIII), 
CuHiO, S C(. C11H4O) CO, violet brown, m 320° (decompn ). Condensation of IX and 


thionaphtheneqmnone gave anthraquinone 2,1 ihiophenelhionaphlheneindieo (XIV), 
CuHtO, S Ct.C^iOS) CO. brown violet, m 360° (decompn ) XI, XII, TTTT and XIV 


form green solas in coned. II^O,, which is characteristic of most of the anthraquinonethio- 
indigoids; they are not technically useful because of a lack of fastness for cotton and the 
poor shades of color Oxidation of IX to bis-2,l-anthraqutnonelhiophentndtgo (C«H 4 - 
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(COAH^ j>C ), with persulfate* in CJ1.N* or KJe(CN* n ^ »ln. ™ "<* TO '* 
eessfid an impure product, m above -HO*, was obtained bf *«**»“* * 

2,1-th iaz olc and other products from 1 -arinio-Z-raereaptoaflthraqninone tod haJoyen 
cmpotodl IHJ J7ods-A GS% I«“ ■>< 

(!) CuH«Oi S C(CJI<NO-) N was obtained br add-ng slowly "it 11 *tirnng J) g m- 

OjXCJL.COa to."); « CJI,(CO),CJI,(NH,)SH (II) m 300 g PhN’O, at 170-5*. 
contiuu =g beating and stimrg for 1 br . cooling. titering. wa«fciag the ppt. with hot 
H-O then extg with EtOH ard rccrystg from PhNO,. it fora’ green crystals ra. 318- 
20 when nitrated in IfcSO, -nth fumng HNO, it form’ ih«'lreanl*rt V ut*>*e ?.t- 
tkiazolc, m 330-3* (dccompn.) Reduction of 2 g I on boding for 3 era. with JO g 
Na-S in 2TJ0 cc. HO and 10 cc. 30% NaOH. tltencg. washing «itb ■•’"t and eng 
with Phile gave 1-3 g («-««-, KObKenytytni>raju,^e 2J ^ m -. 24 ' • 

reduction of 3 g I w,th Na-SO, m dd. EtOH and 30% N»OII gave CO s erode XO. 
Red azo dees were prepd. by d-azotimtion of HI and coupi-ng with d with 

2 6-C,JI.(OH)SO,H ard with 1,3.8-041, (OH)(SO,II), Acetylation of m with Ac^) 
gave {m-azrtimjlipkrnjfy/iK'.yrativtKoxe 3.1 t^ulzolr fight yellow, m — ft . V>nen 
COCUwas passed for 30 min. in a slow stream into 4 g m in *V)cc- dry PhMeat OT-o . 
cooled, titered. was v ed with gasoLne and dned »<i tacuo over paralLn. the crude ii«- 
cyanaie Arif (IV), CuH.OsS C(CJI«NC0) N was obtained, m. 330-0) . the identifi- 
cation as an isocyanate was estihiluSied Vy conversion to the very urea 4m* , 

ICJ^fCOrCJI-/* ^CC.H4CHJ,CO (by heating IV with HI m It NO, for 2 bra. at 

1 C0-C0*. wa.sh.ng with hot AmOH and EtOH). m. above 300 \ boiling IV with AmOH 
gave the cwjf ureAan dm; , C, Jf,O v S.C(C4f,N'HCO I Am) >*, yellow, ra. 221 \ boiling 

HT with PhNH, gave the pkenyiurca dcr n , C,4f«0,.S-C(C t H..b^CONHPh) N , which 

could not be recryjtd. and m. above SCO*. A sola, of 2 g H *3 10 cc. PhNO, at 120* was 
treated with 0.3 g cyarunc chlonde nice. PhNO^ cooled, titered, the ppt. waited 
successively with warm EtOH. HO. 1% NaOH. EtOH and gave 0.8 g of the cyanine 
dm*.. (N'HiC M H l OjS),C4‘t red cry^t. product which could cot le rraystd. and el 
above 210* (decompn.) Condensation of 20 g II in 30 cc. HjO, 30 cc. EtOH and 6 g 
NaOH with the gradual addn. of 7 cc. (CII-C1), to the boihng sofa., continuing the 
heating and stunng cm the water bath for 2 firs. tltenng, washing the ppt. with warm 
HiO and ahu. gave 16 g crude ln{l-cmtno-2-tma3f.i>3 r &'&p‘’x'7nji)c! ! iyLmt (V). 
(NH,Ct JX^SCH }j. r-d. m. 270* (decompm). Addn. of 5 g H to a boiling sola, of 
50 cc. C,H,C3^ 23 cc. HjO, 23 cc. EtOH and 1-5 g NaOH snr-larly gave 3-5 g of a crude 
product from which 1.8 g V was ertd- with AmOH and the residue, which was reerystd. 
from PhNO^ is the 2-chloronnyl ether of H. NH.C, JbOjSCH CHC1. red. el 180*. 

N A. La>gi: 

Denrahves of 1 ^-dhydrtrrythiora n — o ne, .hnpn A Levi a_vp Saxttel Exiles 
J. Oim. Soc 1931, £20-8. — 1.1.2-BrC4Xjf011e), and OSOJf give the Smlfonyl 
cMOTide, characterized as the cr-idc. m. 236*. redect^m of the chlonde with En and 
HO gives a thiol. orvhzed to da+ra'rjt 4^,,+1‘uU. el &1*. with Na^O, the chlonde 
^’ a the : ri.-.air and. el 122’, with cooctL HI and SO, there results di-C-bnmtT-rT'LiTji 
“• ’ 2-H5CJXrC0,H and p-l!eC4I/)H with H^O, give 4-kydrozy- 

yellow, m. 243* it does cot yield a diacetoborate. I Uydroxy-S- 
meuijfjivtxa rihne. deep yellow, el 160*. results from the 1-MeO derrv and coned. HC1, 
r~f ctacA>jcrcle el 236* and ts dec ompd. by hot H/). this is alyj obtained from the 
7^?, r' ll S tT r^ rDC ? h ,^. d ^ 20 rart ' a = a -d m mall yield! from 2 H5C«H,C0 1 H and 
£-deC*H4*CO* 4.U B'CcH 1 / 01Ie), and HSC*HXO,H with H^O, pve 40 % of 
&L ^ 2/TW - a- 150°. HQ gives a bnght red sola. 
iyO l^ErfHnyCJf/Oife), and 2 Br£VH.CO,H w’th K.CO, m AmOH give 24»ome-4£- 
cimet-wzy-y -ccr^zyd,pceny{ nt!*dc. o. 211-2*. coned. H,SO. gives th- above th.o 
t^C?5 ( , 1:t 2.1 C * H f OH *=* -HSCJfXOdi with coned. HjSO, give 25% of 
^ JTW - = 1 - 2T-8*. « cot give a diaceto- 
,^ a ,f T13 ^ ’^*-8° drrtT - orange, o. 212 *, the Ac fair, yields a 
red djeetoborate, the purple Na salt is sparingly soL m H-O Hydrolysis U I with 
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coned 11C1 gives 4 brcmo-l hydroxy 2-methoxythioxanthone (II), orange, tn 191 ", also 
obtained from 4,2 Br(MeO)C»H,OH and 2-HSC«I{«CO,H. the red diacetoborate is 
hydrolyzed by hot 11,0 Creosol and 2 HSC«H«CO>H give 20% of 1-hydroxy 2 metkoxy- 
4-methylthtoxanlhonc (III), red, m. 173-4®, the purple diacetoborate is hydrolyzed with 
difficulty The 1,2-di MeO denv (IV), yellow, m 125°, dry HC1 gives the deep red dt- 
IICl salt II and H,Oj in AcOH give the dioxide, yellow, m 243 ®. which gives an unstable 
diacetoborate HI gives a dioxide, yellow, m 190°, the red diacetoborate, m 222 a , was 
sufficiently stable for isolation IV gives a dioxide, yellow, m 164* The dioxide of I, 
yellow, m 165°, was obtained by methylation of the K salt of the 1-HO dertv At- 
tempts to oxidize I with IfjO, gave 1 ,2-dimelhoxythtoxanthone dioxide (?), pale yellow, 
m 246° The study of the basic strength of these denvs confirms the conclusions 
previously attained from other materials Denvs eontg the I-HO group gave no 
evidence of basic character either with dry IICl or with the aq reagent The selective 
attack of the 1 MeO group in demethylation is adequately explained by the structure 
assigned to the cation of the salts. Tlif* interpretation suggests that the i-IIO corapds 
formed contain a similar chelate structure, which is also indicated by the msoly of all 
of the 1-hydroxythioxanthones examd in aq NaOH C J West 

Derivatives of pyridine. A Bi.vz aw C RAni IX. A new method for the 
preparation of 2-chloropyndmes. C RAnt Ann 486, 71-80(1931), cf C A 25, 
953 — 2 Hydroxy 5<hloropyndme and KOH in abs EtOH, treated gradually with 
Mel, give 80% of N methyl 2-telo 5 chtoropyridme (I), bit 153-5°, m 44-5®, S-Br dertv , 
b„ 157°, m 53° (75% yield), Sf-dt-Cl denv , m 142° (80% yield), 3.5-dt-Br dertv . 
m 182° (90% yield), 3,5-di I dertv , m 227° (quant yield) I and COCb in PhMe, 
heated4 5hrs at 170°, pie 75% of 2-chloropyrtdtne, b ICS®, AT-roethyl 2 thiopyndone 
gives 50% of the Cl denv 2 ChloroqumoUne, m 37-8°, is formed in 70% yields by the 
same method at 180° 2 ChIoro-5-mtropyndinc (n), m 107°, is obtained in nearly 

quant yield from A' methyl 2 keto-5-nitropyndme, in 90% yield from the N Et denv 
and in nearly quant yield from the A' benzyl denv 2,5-Dichloropyrtdtne, m 60° (40% 
yield), 2-ehioro-S-bromo derir , m 71 ° (50% yield), 2-ehloro-5-todo denv , m 98° (00% 
yield), 2,3,5-tn Cl denv, m 49-50° (90% yield), 2 ehloro 3,5-dtbromo dertv, m 43“ 
(00% yield), 2 chloro-3.5-ditodo dertv , m 72-3° (50% yield) H is obtained in 25% 
yield by the use of SOClj C J. West 

The preparation of 2^'-bipyTidyl by catalytic dehydrogenation of pyndme under 
pressure. J P Widsut asd II D Tjbevk Willivk. Bee trav chtm SO, 2S7-90 
(1931) — In the course of expts on the action of NHi on pyndme at 300° under pressure 
and in the presence of dehydrogenation catalysts (cf C A 23, 5184) the formation of 
2,2'-bipyndyl together with 2-aminopyndine was observed The formation of 2,2'- 
bipyndyl by pyrogenic decotnpn of pyndme was already noticed by Meyer (C A IS, 
3845) while Thate observed the formation of this conipd. on heating pyndme under 
high pressure at 50 0° The reaction temp, may therefore be lowered by suitable de- 
hydrogenation catalysts and it was now found that both the Ni-AbO, catalysts described 
by Zelinsku and Kommarcvski (C A. 18, 2885) give good results The prepn of 2,2'- 
bipyndyl may be earned out also by the method of Hem and Better (C A 23, 143). 
by heating pyridine with anhyd FcCl» at 300®. The method desenbed in the present 
paper, however, gives better results, a yield of 14-20% (relative to the pyndme which 
was used up) being obtained on heating 300 g pyndme with 30 g catalyst at 320-5“ for 
6-6 hrs. The catalyst can be used only once. W and W recommend using the catalyst 
desenbed by Z and K {loc. ett , p CC9 of original), which is much more easily prepd than 
the catalyst described on p 667 and gives about the same results On carrying out the 
same expt without the catalyst, no trace of 2.2'-bipyndyl is obtained C. T v. D 
The catalytic synthesis of phenyls ted pyndines from aldehydes and ketones with" 
ammonia. A E CmcniDABiv and D I. Orocjiko J Russ Phys -Chem Soc 62, 
1201-0(1930), cf C A 18,2495— BzlI (I)and PhCH CHCHO (H) react with AcII and 
Nil i at 305-10° with alumina or kaolm catalyst to give a mixt. of a phenylpyndtne 
(HI) and y-phentlpyndtne (IV), I with AcMe and AcCH CHPh (V) with AcMc give 
a.a'-dtmethyl-y phenyl pyndme (VI) I and II with AcH and NHj in sealed tubes at 150- 
220° give only tar and no C.IfkN denvs The alumina catalyst was prepd by pptg a 
boiling Ah(SO«)i soln with NH.OH, washing, drying and heating the product slightly 
The kaolm should be of dense structure, low in Fe and of glistening rather than greasy 
fracture. The syntheses are earned out m a porcelain tube 100 cm long and 16 mm in 
diam , filled up to 50 cm. with catalyst In the prepn of HI and IV from I and II the 
following procedure was used- Add 10% IICl to the reaction mixt- consisting of an oily 
and an aq layer, ext. the neutral products with EtjO, add NaNOi to the residue, de- 
comp the mtroso denvs with NaOH, dissolve the free bases in EtiO, dry, evap. the 
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rt,0 and fractionate Traction A, b 270 SO*. > icWcd wme IV b> spontaneous crystn 
vi Inch was ncrystt! twice from |K.tr ether The combined mother liquors were evapd 
to remove the solvent and again fractionally ilistd The distillate was dissolved m 
LtOH from winch III and IV were isolated as picrates. and retry* td from boiling AcMe. 
fraction B, b 285-310*. yielded a small quantity of IV isolated through the picrate 
Theywlilof III lromtwas3 r >%, from 11,1% of IV from 1, 11%, from II, 19% The 
procedure for the prepn of VI follows The reaction mitt was acidified with 15% I HU. 
the neutral products were extd Viith TtjG. and the residue was cooled for 2 lira Sepn 
of crystals and a viscous oil followed The crystals ore sol in I tOH and AcMe, insol in 
Phil and UjO Upon addn ol AcOI t to the LtOH soln to slight turlndity the HCl 
-alt of VI was obtained and re cry std from boiling IIiO The acid mother liquors were 
made all and extd with Lt.O After drying and evapg the Tt,0, the free base was 
fractionated The fraction b 2SO-95* was treated with 15% IICI in EtOH. and 
AcOTt added Recovery ol VI front the combined HC1 salts with rccrystn Irora petr 
ether gave a product m (.2-63 5° The yield <* VI from I was 13%, from V, 15 5% 

Lewis IV Dim 

The Hydrogenation of pyridme with hydrogen under pressure by the Bergius proc- 
ess. II Timtb Rrc irar chim 50, 77-00(1931) —Since pyndine occurs in coal tar, 
while it is not present in the tar produced (tom coat hydrogenated with H under pressure 
by the Bcrgius process (Hey n and Dtinkel, Brerinshjf Chem 7,20.8(1920): cf C A. 20, 
2738,3071 Tropscb and Tit Kedden. C A 19,2730, Bergwis. C A 22, 1027, IS, 
3390 Z an tew Chem 37, 400(1921). Bubc, C A 15, 319S) the question arose as to 
how pyridine behaves when submitted to this treatment The only N eoropds so far 
hydrogenated under pressure are carharofe, which is quite stable (Ipat’ev and Orlov, 
C A 23, 3097 Spiller and Zcrte C A 21, ICC), quinoline, which was converted into 
NHj and a nnxt of hydrocarbons, b 80-150* (I and O , lot nl ), aniline, which gave 
benzene and Nil, (I and O, toe nl) The hydrogenation of pyndine with II under 
pressure was earned out in a rotating Te autoclave as described by Bowen and Nash 
(C A 20, 2241), the temp being raised to 500* and the initial prrssure being 50-100 
atm the heating was continued for 1-5 lirs The gases obtained consisted of a mint 
of CII«,CtH. C.Hs C.II.W, C.H., C.U., C.II* (cf Tropsch and Dittrich. C A 19, 2793). 
the residue was first acidified and distd with steam and gave pentane, b 40*, BuCN, 
b 125-50°, a colorless liquid hydrocarbon Cull,,. which howcier, is only present when 
Al or Fc chlorides are used as a catalyst, and a mist of high boiling nitnles, b 220-C0*. 
Finally, this soln was distd with steam after the addn of alkali and then gave AmN’Ilt, 
unchanged pyndine homologs of pipcndine. a.a'-bipyndyl and a y-bipyndyl In the 
mouth of the manometer connection NH.CN was deposited in the form of white plate- 
lets. further, a deposit of C was noticed Modification of the expts gave the following 
results (o) heating with If under 50 atm at 500* for 1 hr . hydrocarbons 10%. amines 
and nitnles 2 5%, (i) under 50 atm at 500" for 4 hrs , hydrocarbons 29%, nitnles and 
amines 2 5%, (e) heating under 100 atm at 500* for 1 hr . hydrocarbons 25%, nitnles 
4-C% amines very little Pyndine was also heated at 500' under its own vapor pres- 
sure or in N or CO, with and without AI or feme chlonde as a catalyst, but no change 
was observed except for the formation of a trace of or. o' bipyndyl ITom these expts 
the conclusion was drawn that the mechanism of the hydrogenation of pyndine under 
high pressure is similar to the bergimzation of aromatic hydrocarbons and that hydroge- 
nation precedes the cracking process It thus follows that pipendme must be formed 
in the first stages of the process and as a matter of fact the same products were obtained 
by the bergimzation of pipendme Iu the original paper the hydrogenation of pyndine 
.in general and the bergimzation of several classes of org compds are discussed briefly 

Interaction of sulfonates and sulfonamides with pipendme. Trank * 13 etA 1 ™ J 
Chem Sac 1931, (,09 15— Turner and cowothers (C A 23, 2957 , 24, 4000) have 
shown that aryl sullonatcs can be very neatly severed by pipendme according to the 
Fh Q J rat ..l <lUa K 0, l ROSOlR : + HMC** 1 " ** KOII + C,Hi«NSO,R’ It is now found 
24 ftbNtlr w ??£ Uoa °f curs , w > th tbe roonomtrophcnyl sulfonates, with 

2,4 (0,N ) AH «SO A I I *Me-p the nudear UnL is severed, and 2',4'-dmitro-l-phenyt- 
pipendine results 4 (0 I N),C t H,OH gives a ptpend me sail, bnght yellow, rn 171*. 

.*** £o5dcn J r ? tew v : “ about 85 ' 2', 4 '-Dmitro- l-phenylpyridinmm 

t °J U r eSU i f0nate 1S rec ° vered unchanged after soln in AcOH but reacts vigorously 
P ,pend,n . e « *"»W 2 4 (OjN)jCiIIiNHi 2 Q.NC.ILSO.CJLMe has no tendency 
8 P> ndimura compd even when boiled with C*ILN for several hrs Picnc acid 
™ e " d ',^. b0 '^ 1 hf • 8,ve 8 P’Peridinc compd., orange, m about 135 *, of pipendme 
picrate. m 150 , the picrate was recovered unchanged after hailing with f>-MeC*H,SO,- 
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Cl (or 2 hrs A«oIn of mol amts of picric acid and p-MeC«H«SO.CI after 12 hrs gives 
ptcrylpvTtdtntum p-teluenesvlfonate (1), pale yellow, m 197° (decompn). the MejCO 
mother liquor contained picrvlpyridiruum picrate (H) I dissolves easily in cold AcOH 
but 11.0 ppts. IL The warm aq soln of 1 deposits II on cooling II in EtOII HC1 
gives pscrylpyndnuum chloride and picryl chlonde I undergoes vigorous reaction with 
piperidine but no definite product was isolated II evolves CJUN with warm XaOH 
and when boiled with AcOIl gives pyridine picrate 4' Xitro-4 p-toluenesulfonoxv- 
biphenyl, the 3,4'-dmitro denv . di p- and p-toluenesulfon p'-mtroamhde and di-p- 
toluenesulfcm-o' mtroandide are recovered unchanged after boiling with C»HiX, _3- 
bromo-S.4'-dmitro-4-hydroxybipbenvl gives onlv an unstable red C*H»N salt, which 
decomps in the air and immcdiatelv in AcOH 354 tnnitro-4 hvdrowbiphenvl gives 
a red CVIfnA sell, m 19S* p-Toluenestilfon p' mtroambde gives a bright yellow pi peri - 
d ise salt, m 13b ° The di p-toluene*ulfone denv gives a thick liquid. contg the p- 
tolucnesulfone denv and p-toluenesulfonilpipendine. m 103° 3-0-XC*HtX(S0-Cr 
HiisOjCUHiXOj-n. on so’n in pipendme. gives m 0-XC«H^s HSO-C.lI.XOj and C»Hir- 
XSOjCjH, 2.4 <O.N>C«H*MISO,CiHt (TO) and p-MeC«H,SO-Cl in CtHtX give 
Ji p~L-!urnesulfon-y,4-dtnitrt\irtlide, tn 217° <oln in pipendme gives p-toluenesul 
fonylpipendinc (TV) and IU. 3.S-Dirt!re~t-di p-telueresul'onimidebipkenyl, m 249°. 
this is decompd by pipendme. giving IY. 3,5-D>bronu>-4 p-t.'lueresul/crciridebipkeriyt, 
m 196°. C. J West 

The synthesis of o-hydroxy denva fares of quinoline. A E Ctticotb vein ant> 
A I KcRSanova J Russ Pftys -Ckrm See 62,1211-10(1930) — o-ToIuqtnnoliue (I). 
p-toluquinohne (II), o-naphthoqnmolme (IU). and 8 naphthoqumoline (TV) react with 
dry. fused KOII at 230-60° to give the corresponding o-OH den vs. (carbostvnla) and 
H» Isoquinolme (IT reacts at 220* I (6 7 g ) gave 3 I g c-rreihvlcariosi^I (VI), 
m 219-20* The reaction time was 3 hrs and increasing the time to 9 hrs. did not 
increase the yield H ($ g ) and 8 6 g KOH reacted 5 hrs. to give 3 3 g p-rv.'AyVorfo- 
stynl (ATI), m. 232-3° IV (13 6 g ) and 106 g KOH reacted at 205° (<> hrs ). then at 
270-SO* (5 hrs.). to give 73 g $ re pkJK-eae Vv? ml (VUI). «Lgbtl> veJ!ow. m 2S5-6* 
Vm is difficultly <ol in H s O. sol m cold AcOH. EtOII and CHCU HI (S 7 g ) and 10 
g KOH. reacted at 270-50° for 3 5 hrs.. gave 5 1 g o-»wpA:> vcriviJvnl (IX). m. 252-3*. 
sol in EtOH. CHC1,. AcOEt. cold AcOH. insol m Et.O. PhH and petroleum ether 
A’ (2 g ) and 4 7 g KOH after 4 5 hrs. gave 1 4 g tstxcrbestxTt!. ta. 20*M0° Oxidation 
of VI and ATI with all. KMnO, gave the corresponding irelAWirsiia and exnJytmetkyt- 
anikrar.ihc aaj Similar oxidation of IX gave only a small amt. of a red ppt which is 
not colored violet by alkali Lewis W. Bctx 

Beckmann rearrangement with qumohne comuorads. Koxiovo M vrscwrRA avd 
Chtsabcwo Sove J Am Ckem Sre 53, 1493-0(1931) — 5- B eneoyl -S- h ydroxyqmno- 
line wine (I) and SOCK in Et O give the a rtfide (H), yellowish white with sHkv luster, 
m 211-2“ (jaJ'j.V. yellow, decomps. 211-5*). of S-hvdroryqmnohne-5-carboivhc acid 
(HI). egg-yeDow. m, 273 ° (Lippmacn and Fleissner. Be~ 19, 2467(1SS6). obtained this 
and from S-hj-droxyquinoLne, CCL and KOH in EtOH) the HC1 salt m. 230° (de- 
compn ) and deposits the free base on pounng into H.O Bs soil. v ellow needles crvstg 
with 5.0 rnols. of H-O, Ac dmr . light yellow, decomps. 312°. He ei^r*, yellow, ru 225- 
6° (decompn ) I and coned H,SO». heated at 100° for 1 hr , give a sulfonated H, 
yellowish white, m above 300*, gives a green color with FeCL ard a red color with p- 
ClXiC«H,COiH. hydrolysis with HC1 gives HL The Beckmann rearrangement of 
5-ace ty 1-S-hydrox vqtnnoline oxime with SOC1; or cored. HjSOt gives 5-acetamido-S- 
hydroxj qmnohne. m. 2l7-S° C. J. W est 

Condensation between formaldehyde and manoketones. L Condensation of 
5-ace tyl-S-hjdroTjquinolme with aldehydes. Kovoml* MATSimt'S v asm Circ^ABi-RO 
Sovs. J Am Ckem See S3, 14°0-2(1930) — 5-Acetyl-S-h\ droxyquinolme (I) and 40Se 
HCHO (contg an appreciable amt of a ppt of paraformaldehyde), refi-ued 2 hrs., give 
a- met kylenebts -5-aceU J .-S-kyl roryf ai r.eh ne (II). m above 315*, FeCl, gives a green 
color. HCl snf.*. yellow needles, does cot m. 300°. nenixime, m. 2°5-3C0 J (decompn ) 
Warming H, AcjO and AeOXa on the H s O bath 2 5 hrs. gives u-mei* rlere‘ns-S<eei\’.-^- 
c<r' \ry£m«! vW. m 234-5° I yields a Bs dertt , m IfiS*. with HCHO this gives «- 
nel 1 iy{fre!'is-S*icetjt-S-txms!>yteTr<ttfK-i!i’ie. m above 315° I and piperonal m dd 
XaOH EtOH give C^piperonrlsdentS-ocrirlS kyJ’crv^aixAir.e, yellow, m 17S-9“. 
BrMe and HCHO. with or without CjHjX, do not give a condensation product. t*~” J 
the presence of an XHj group in the moL may serve to fadhtate the condessatiom 

Reduction of nitrosophenol by iron and hydrochlone aad. Kovoirr \Lirorwrs_i 
AXD Chtsabceo Sove. J. Am. Ckem. See. S3, 14<K-S(133l) — 5-Acetyl-S-hydioxy- 
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t „m 1 ne and NaNO, in AcOH and 11,0 at 0* pvt the 7 -SO detr- (D, yellowish brown, 
i! room <>■ l'tfJ-5', reCl, gives a light brown color, reduction of I with SnCb and HO- 
AcOH gives a very small yield (0 7 g. from 2.5 % I) of the 7-Slh dent , light yellow, m. 
145-0’ (decampm), fxerais. orange, decompt- 201-22*; I SCI Salt, orange, rioters 145 . 
Reduction of 3 75 g of I with Fe and diL HQ gives 3-25 g of the IlCl Kit, lemon yellow, 
m 280-305* (decompn). of 5-aeelyU~ ^-dihydroquiueUne, m. 235-41*, ppta. from dil. 
HCI solo, gives deep red prisms. m. 241-2* (decompn ), the colorless form crystallites 
with 1 5 mob II jO. FeCb gives a deep green color, eitme, ltd, dceomps, 215-20 ; 
di U drrtr , tsi 121-2*. 5 -Nitrov> 8 -hydroryqti incline (2.85 g ), reduced with Fe and 
HCI gives285g of the J/CJ «ll. orange, of SAl-dikyd'oxyyytiahm, n. 181-3*; ndjoit, 
orange, decomps 250* Reduction of 2 g ^OX&lliOll gives I g p-CJUfOHh and 
u 02 * o-H,SC*H«OH H>»NCJi/M! {28 g ) and Fe vn HCI pst 0 45 g. p- C,H*(OH)> 
and 0 <0 g of f-HiNCJUOH. o-CV»CJfA)H (28 g ) pves 1 C5 p *-lI^WI/)H but 
no other product. C. J West 

pseudo bases. IT. Equilibria and rate of change of tttrtoaene bases in the pjr*- 
tine series. The effect of conjugation. Jotm G Astos J /m Ckrm Sw 51, 
(445-70*1931/. d C A 25, 516 — The conduetiviti-s of 1 ,2,5-tnmeth y Iprrazini am 
hydroxide ft) and 1.2.2 o^-pentamethyULbydropyraiinjaci hydroxide (II) base been 
measured at 2.5* Their A /A, values are the same at equir. concur, and almost the same 
as those ot LiIOv The disappearance of strong bate from the emit- of I and NaOH has 
been found to take place by 2 reactions. One reaction takes place at a rate proportional 
to the square of the concn. of pyrartnium von and the first power of the HO- ion concn. 
and the other at a rate proportional to the squares of the concn of both of these ions, 
when allowance it made for a salt effect according to the BtSnsted theory. The same 
primary equih between the quaternary base and the pseudo base hypothesised m both 
cases is shown to be inappreciably in favor of the pseudo base Evidence is brought out 
to show that the final product is the ether d the pseudo base. The rnjilanty between 
these reactions and those of pseudo bases in the pyridine and quinoline series is dis- 
cussed. The equj. between II and 1.2 .2,5.6- pen tamethy I4Vhydrorytctrahydropyrarire 
has been found to be in favor of the latter The equil is established at a rate too rapid 
to measure even at 0* The basic dissocn. const, of the equil mist, is A'i<10** The 
eqtut between 1.2.2,3.5.5.6-beptatnethyldihydropyrazuiinm hydroxide and 1 
bexaraethyl-G-tnethvlenetetrahydropjTarine ts established at an unmeasurable rate 
at 25* The ovor-al] base strength of the system is K» - 4 X 10 - *. A decompn. takes 
place at a rate proportional to the 1st power of the concns. of the pyrannium and HO 
ions The rate of formation of the pseudo base is hypothesized as the controlling step 
in this reaction. The soly (A 5-phenyl IO-methyUcndiniuin hydroxide has been found 
to be 1 X 10-« moL/L at room temp and soles, of the base appear to be highly ionized. 
The initial high value of the cond. on tuning 5-phenyHO-methylacn ‘ " 

NaOH is shown to be due to supersatn. The sigcifcance of the n 


— . -_e sigcifcance of the results is discussed in 

the light (A ring conjugation, which seems to be the detg factor ta the quaternary base 
pseudo base equiL CJ Rest 

The action olsodnKn amide on 2^-dmethylpyrazme. A-E Ckictiibabcs avd XL. N 
Shchukina. J Russ Phys-Ckem Soc 6Z, 1189-99(ltG0) —Amina non of S^-dt- 
mrfkyfpyraziM (I) proceeds very slowly with NaNHj. Only with strong beating in 
solvents is aa evolution of H, observed, and a small quantity of 3 -ami <ia-2Ji-di methyl. 

Jydx a A4u. . A, 

h X X v v 

0V) * 

a-a - .4"" ■ .'4-* 
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and no IIj is ev oh ed Under these conditions were isolated from the reaction mist, 
some unchanged I, a small quantity of dimethylpiptrazine (III), and 2 cryst bases of the 
same empirical compn (IV), m 68*, and (V), m 135° The structures were detd by 
oxidation with KMuO, In the formation of the homologous bipyraz> Is, polymemation 
to tetrametli) lbipyraz> 1 occurs first, as is shown by the blue color of the salts formed by 
adding acids As in the case of the analogous biquinolj Is the color is destroyed by atm. 
O, The formation of V has no analogy in the pyndme and quinoline senes. It proba- 
bly anses according to the following mechanism, involving the tautomeric form of I: 



Some of the Hi evidently goes to reduce I to HI. The NaNH, either serves to produce 
the tautomer of I or else bnngs about the formation of mtirmediary addn products to 
the pyrazine nucleus. In solvents, e g . xjlene above 145°. II was obtained in 10% 
yield and I was recovered to the extent of 80% II, recrystd from Phil, formed colorless 
needles, m 111°, b„ 119°, sol in 11,0, CtOH, Et,0. CHC1„ Phil and PhMe Bz 
denv , m 109“ In 1 expt without solvent, 20 g I and 14 5 g NaN'H, gave after EtiO 
extn of the reaction products (4 hrs on the 11,0 bath) a red oil This was fractionated, 
giving n low boding fraction consisting of I and II, and 8 g of a mist of IV and V, b,» 
100-75°. Further fractionation and crystn from EtOH gave TV, sol in EtOH, and V, 
sol only in boding EtOH. IV was recrystd from petr ether as colorless needles, m 
67 5-08 5°. b„ 1C7“. easily sol in H-O. EtOH. Et,0, PhH, and CHC1,, difhcultly sol in 
cold petr. ether The aq soln is nil. to litmus The sol n m strong IICl or H,SO« is 
bright red The HgCl, compd was obtained as >ellovr prisms, m 184° (decompn) 

V cryst d from EtOH in long, colorless needles, tn 135°, b, 15o-7*. It dissolves less 
easily in cold 11,0, EtOH. Et,0, PhH and Iigrom tlian IV, but is easily sol in CHC1, 

V gives no color witli acids, and is neutral to litmus The HgCl> compd m 224° 

(decompn ). and the AgNO, compd tn 253* (decompn.). Lewis \V. Butz 

The constitution of phenarsazine chlonde. CPA Kappelmeier Rec Iran 
ehtm 50, 44-50(1931) — Previously K showed (C A 24, 243SI that the formulation of 
the reaction product of AsCl, and NHPh, as 10-chloro-5,10-dih> drophenarsazine (I) is not 
in accordance with the salt like properties and the color of this substance, the formula 
H, which gives an adequate account of these properties, was therefore preferred. Gib- 
son and Johnson (C A 25, 107), however, prefer a formulation as a salt but with a 
bridge between the As and N atoms (III) and (IV) and it i» now pointed out that a de- 
cision on tins point cannot be obtained from the synthesis, the sudden formation of a 
colored compd at the end of the reaction pointing to an mtramol change. K. does not 
agree with G and J either on the question whether the color is to be asenbed to a ter- 
or to a quinquevalent As atom, whereas G and J ascribe the color to the tervaleot 






(IV) 





As atom, K. holds the opinion that tervalent as well as quinquevalent As compels, may be 
colored or colorless, examples of both cases being known. The easy formation of color- 
less .Y-acyl den vs . which, according to G. and J , points to the existence or easy forma- 
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tion of an NH group w explained by K by primary “ ddn t0 tbe N atom followed by 
splitting off of HC1 The o-quinonoid formulation n prel erred by K in anew of the 
greater reactmtj of the compd as compared with ITijVCl moreover, m analogous 
coropds . such as anthracene and acridine, the o-quinonoid formulation (von Auwers, 
C 4 M. 32“* 10, 2054) has been preferred in recent sears to the bridged formula 
Tor the compd obtained by Wieland and Rhemheimer (C A 15, 2033) froni A'Ch and 
PhiNMe. the formula V is proposed The whole subject is discussed in detail in the 
original paper, to which reference must be made for details C r 'av Dm 

Derivatives of the arsenic analog of 9,10-dihydroscndin». L Wa Crxr ***» 
Hugo Stoutzemicisg J dm Chem Sac 53, 1428-32(1931) — e lI,NC»l!«Clt,Fh 
(37 g ) and As-Oi in the Bart reaction giic 10 g of dtphenilmrlhai>f-e-ar}i”>if Mi. ffl 
161 2* dehydration bi heating 10 g and in 40 cc. coned 1I»S0, 5 min on the H|0 

bath and pouring into 500 ce 11,0 gises quant. aendarnnu and. C«Il<^ >C«H fc 

X A 50,11' 

m 235-6* reduction of 10 g with SO, and I1C1 gives 9 g JO-eUarv-QJO-dtiydro 
aendarnne yellow. m 114-5*. when dusted in the air m the smallest irats . it causes 
severe burning of the face, the bps and the tongue, in addn to this, the tervalent As 
strongly irritates the mucous surfaces of the bronchial organs. C- J West 

The r-triatmes. Synthesis of two aralkylaminothioltnazines. A Ostrogovich 
AKD V Gslea AUt aeead Linen 12, 162-5(1110) — BmrrUminolhioltnaaine. 

PhCHtC N C(K!!i) N C(SH) N, is prepd Lie its isomers, the tolylaminothiol- 


tnazincs (cf C A 25, 705), by condensation with beating Recrystd from dil. EtOH, 
it m 270-1* It is sol m alValie* and NH.Oll, from the latteT, salts of the heavy 
metals readily ppt . such as the Ag and Cu salts It is also sol in mineral acids, and 
gives a p> crate, yellow, m 187-8*. This compd of all the -ptriixines prepd gave a X, 
analysis which agTted most closely to the theoretical, i t , 21 0 < '7e rr 21 n 2% ealed 
StjTylammothioltnaime is prepd best by condensing the reactants cald. and m 2S4-5*; 
yield, very low It has not been possible to prep a Ag salt of this compd., but the Cu 
salt maj be obtained from NH»OH soln by addn of CuSO. and AcOH. or even by adda 
of Fehhng soln. The picrate ra 221-2* A W CONnm 

Oxonitine Thomas A Uevxy avd Thomas M Sharp J Ckrm Sac. 1931, 
5S1-2 — Oxomtine obtained by decompn of acomune permanganate with H,SO., m 
277° (decompn) Ia]’£ -4S 18* (CITCla, <04048), gi\ es figures on analysis agreeing 
best with the formula CnH,,0„V. the loss of the 3 C and 6 If atoms are accounted for 
by the loss of AcII and the Me group attached to N C. J West 

Yohimbine. IL F Mevduk avd J P Wibait Ree trar ehim 50, 91-111 
(1931), iff C A 23, 1105 — Previously Si and W found that yohimbine can be de- 
hydrogenated br means of Se (C A 23, 1H5>. in the present communication the 
compds. formed in this reaction are investigated more fulls The expts. were earned 
out with yohimbine, which had been purified especially by Hoffman La Roche Hahn 
aiid Schueh (C. A 24, 5039), however, communicate "that com prepns of yohimbine 
always contain isoyohjmbine and, therefore, it is not certain that a chemically pure 
compd has been used An intimate rnixt of 40 g yohimbine and 30 g Sc was heated 
for 30 mins at 300*, cooled down pulverized, mixed with an equal amt. of pure sand and 
first extd. with benzene for 30 mm in a Soxhlet app and then with EtOH until the 
Utter showed no fluorescence The benzene ext. on cooling gave yotonne. C|,H|,V,. 
m 217 , after several crystns. from EtOH although the compd itself is colorless, the 
salts and the methiodide, which show a bine fluorescence, are yellow, all these compds 
are optically inactive After sepn of the vobinne, the benzene soln was coned to a 
sirup from which dihyiroyobinnc, m 170*. was obtained in colorless crystals by the 
addn iff hot EtOH The ale ext gave the irtoyabrinr C, 0 H„O\’,. in yellow crystals, 
?• t 7 vmE '? EtOH and AcOH solns. characterized by a bluish green fluorescence 
* CO group between 0 rings, for it does not react with 
"V “* OT ^ HtOH The dehydrogenation of diacetyl yohimbine gn es only yobinne 
™? <hhydro> obinne, not even a trace of Letoyobmne being obtained From 40 c 
ibmrtWir" obtained 8 g j obinnt. 7 g dihydroj obinne and 1 5 g Vetoyobinne 
alla^ «xi^ S H° blrme 8 4 T 5. Uo ,T ^, tbosulfa " *' as obtained, which, on boiling with 
r^now compd CiiHiiONj. m 112 S* which, from its insoly m HA did 
9 uaterna ry Nil, base, but was formed most probably by simultaneous 
,s fcnoinl 10 «»«» *»th quinolmmm and acndimum 
bases On melting 1 g Letoj obinne with 5 g KOI! at 345-50*. 2 compds. are obtained. 
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one may be isolated b extn of the aq 'oh of the reaction miit. to which KH|C1 has 
been added, with ether it tn 23S*. dissolves in hot cored HClas well as in coned KOH, 
but could not be investigated further. onl\ the formula was established as CnHitCbX, 
The all. soln was then acidilied and again extd with ether after evapn of the latter a 
residue was obtained, which, on «ubl.roation. gave pure hartOilyBic cad. m. 142-4*. 
An authentic specimen of the latter acid was synthesized according to the method of 
Scholl (Ber 32, 3492(19001 36, 10, 32u(l°03)) from e-ivlcne. Hg fulminate and AIC1,: 
in thi% wav a mixture of 2 1 and 3 4 Me-C«HiCX was obtained, which was sapond. to 
the mi xt of the corresponding acids The latter were converted into the Ca salts, 
which were first sepd bv the lower sole of the Ca salt of 3,4-Me : ChHiCO-H and then 
gave a soln which, on boiling gave a ppt. of the pure Ca salt of hemellityllic acid, the 
soly of which decreases at higher temps T urther investigations were earned out on the 
dimethvhudole obtained bv Barger and Field (f A 9, 2b5b1 on heating yohimboaic 
acid with soda time which was not identical with anv of the dimethyl or ethyLrdolts 
then known The odor of this indole denv re«embLng that of «cato!e, 3 dimethyl- 
indoles were synthesized from EtCHO and the 3 toll Ihvdrazir-es according to Fischer's 
method p-toli Ihvdraiine gave n this was 3,3-dtrie!kxttrdsle. m 74 5-5’ { fncrete . 
m 170-60’ lef Arbuzoi and Tichwin'ki C 4 4 , 321b) and o-tolylhydiazine, 3,7- 
dtrreth^hrdele, b 2hl 2 {pterjie, m 142-3 ) n Tolvlhvdrazme can give the 3,-t- or 
the 3 6-Mtj compd the 3 b-compd being obtained in the case of the fn-phenetidme 
(Kennack. Perkin and Robinson, l' .4 16, <K1, it is assumed th3t the d.rr.ethvlindole 
obtained, m Ut»-7® (picrate. m 17P-S0 1 is the 3 6- denv Non- of these compds. is. 
however, identical with the indole denv obtained from yohimbine The possible 
structures of yohimbme are fully discussed tn the original paper in view of the many 
uncertainties and the hypothetical character of several assumptions, the original paper 
is to be consulted m this respect. C. F van Dck 


Alkaloids of Smomexuum and Cocculus. XXXL Trilobine and homotriZobme. 
H Rondo and M Towita J Ptcm See Japan 50, 1035-59119301, German ab<tr 
127-9, cf C A 21, Sfw 24, 5301-2 — In the previous paper K and T proposed the 
formula. Cull i(XMe)(0Me)( — O— )i and CnH i(Mtfl(OMe)| — O — )•, for fnZaVee 
(I) and taiwf*iWir* (IT). re«p Tl e present paper deals with the study of the prop- 
erties of I and II. Oxidation of I with KMcO* gave a diba*ic acid, CuHi.O, (HI) (des- 
E-tniebtred ua rhexyl if and), m 302*. whjth did cot depress the m p of the 4 mcfbare- 
3.4'-difhen*1 t:\er-I J'-diccrtoiyic end. m 303-5*. of K. and Yano (C .4 23, 4475) 
(HI was previously described as Cult c O-. tn CSS*) in on boiLng with HBr in AcOH 
gave del X-deirrri kjfr-i f? f-i redicc r.Vxj he aeid. Cult t O* (IV). a lbO-l*, which <Ld not 
depress the m p of 4 k\\!rcxr-3,4"-dip*er.\{ ei'e* 1 l'-dtcarK'srt'tc end. m 2S0-5* 
(IV was previously reported as des .l-dfWijfrtl Sreldiecr\'xy1ic cad. m 27S--9*). 
Methylation of IV with Me-SO* gave a compd m_ 302’ which d d not depress the ra_ p. 
of ID. Ill when treated with CM-X, gave a compd. m 93-5 “ which did cot depress the 
m p. of d i Me 4- rre!eaiy-3,4 ’-d i p hen it eif-tr 1.1 '-dscarl*?r\ J aU fm 97‘) Acetylation cf 
IV gave a compd . CuHiQtCOMe. m 234“ AIL. fusion of m gave /‘-HOCJI.CO-H 
(m 213") and rrotocatechuic acid (tn. 190*) D^nef'.C’n.'oh^’ (cf K. and Y , lac of.) 
when treated with CII,Nj gave » -er err elhr? file's r l. CuHuXO^OMe). tn. 150*, (aj 1 ^ 
245.3’ V when treated with Me-SO* maK sotn. followed by KI gave r.i- •—r.'ey.'.'nT'Sj. 
ra’Mel. Ci»Hi»XOiMeI, decomps. 259* Mar S r. "1-M e : S0, when treated with 

KOH at 100’ gave ‘•jrcfTertrf-scit.*’, C-JInXO, (VI). m. 105*. RCl 

sail decomps. 2u0", metfnn Mel (VH). m 257-S* Oxidation of VI with KMcO, gave 
CuHeOfc m. 305-S which did cot depress the m p of m. VH when treated with ale. 
KOH gave Me»X, CuBiA, m above 300°, and C,*H ,O^H.O. m IP2-5’. TrDaSrc- 
MeiSO, (piepd bv treating I (5 g ) with Me-SO, (5 g ) in CHCI ) when treated with 
KOH (25 g ) gave VI, in lCt>’. E Cl salt, decomps 259’. r-lh.n Mel (VD). m_ 250-4)0’. 
On treating with KOH YH gave Cull ,0«.H.0 (VIII). m. 1«2*. and Me»X. Oxidation 
of VDI with KMcO, gave m. Methvlaboa of VHI with Me.-SO* gave Ci.HnOrCOMe). 
ra 90-100’. TrtSchre-Mel (IX) when treated with KOH for two fcis. gave I'd 'St c- 
rrtWrrfin (X), CmHuXO*. m 191*. On treating with Mel X gave fri TxS rarei/i *v- 
neiim-MeJ (XI). ra. 200-7’ When treated with KOH XI gave C ( JTi,Oi (>). m. 105° 
MejX, and CuHuOiH.O, decomps. 214° (Ac derte , C-H-O-, m. above 3CW°) X or 
trtlabwe-MeCl when reduced with Xa-Hg gave Nisc— cf*Tjn/i*in (XH) 

CjjHoXOj, m. PS*. (aft 195 7* On treating with Mel XU gave YH (ra. 259’) which 
gave when reduced with Xa Hg le.'rcijdra-des AVriToJjve. C,7R-£>, HA), n. 2to“ 
fo]? 120-3° fin CHCIJ; Ac derm . decomps. 144-7*, [ajy 5S.7*. Oxidation of 13 
with KMcO, gave HL Hcfnct-HaS ne-Mel when treated with ale. KOH gave ha <sa~ 
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ST^fpft ertre * oM^Wnd^ VI "£ UNO. 

eabh gave a compd C,iH,.N,0,. <.r ti.H.Jv.O,. m 2T2\ contains 1 OMe and ^ C O 
group* and cannot be acetyUted These facts indicate that I and II, I'Ve ***** .'2f 
or daunme belong to tlie a Haloids of the bmzyllelral<ylrouo<^ino!ine type K. and T 

C UICCIlaClI,)— R 

suggest the structure MtOC CH C CH NMe J ~ O lor I (R - Me) and H (R - I't) 

iic cij edn, 

oiaiai (n> _ . , , .. 

The position ol R and the nature of — O— linkage are not dear This It under further 
investigation 1 ? I* hiuaiii 

Cannabis indica resin. IL Robert S Catp» J Chem Soc 1031, 030-8, cl 
C A 24, 4015 —The rt,0 ext. of hashish of Lastem Mediterranean origin (400 C , 32%) 
on distn according to Wood, Spivey and Eastcrficld {J Chem Sot W, 53'J(lh**>)) 
gives 00*100 g of atm distillate, the portion non volatile in steam hu 150-270*, Mi- 
bb g vacuum distillate, 00-130 g ur.distillable pitch, the 2nd fraction gives V 4-20 f 
of hydrocarbon (I), 35-42 g , bn 190 25Q\ 05-110 g In, 250-8.5* (II) and &-15 g residue 
Die fraction II simulated a pure substance, 75% of which lu* 293-8* liul it was impossible 
to eliminate the head and tail fractions The green resin Irom the LtOH ext. of Can no 
bu tndua of Indian origin gave similar results on distn Tortious of all fractions except 
that volatile m steam were separately heated at 200* for 4 5hrx in an atm ol COj but 
showed no evidence of polymerization The hashish resin gelded only about 5% to 
alkali and the green resin even less II and AcCl in dry C,1!,N giv e 27-8.4% of acetyl 
cannabino! (HI), m 75*. substitution of quinoline for C»H»N greatly reduced the yield 
of III, refluxing 3 g of H with AcjO and AcONa for 1 hr gives only 0 1 g cryst UI 
alter but not before crystals for seeding became available HI was unchanged by 
refluxing with AciO addn of fused ZnCli caused decompn , hromination and nitration 
take place reachlv but cryst denvs. have not been obtained The oily residues after 
sepn ol the cry st III are much more mobile than H, reacctylation with AcCl and C>HiN 
gave no further yield of cryst material Oxidation of the higher boiling fraction with 
i!N0j gave tulrocuntiabinotectonc (02 g m 170-7*, from 1J0 g of residues) By 
heating 20 g 111 with 6 4 g KOI! in 120 cc 90% EtOH for 2 hrs. gives 00% of canna 
bmol (IV). b,, 283-4 * Ac,0 gives quant III Nitration ol U (177 g) and of pure XV 
w g ) gives the tn NOj denv (V) (19 5 g and 3 3 g , resp ) which, once recrystd , never 
m above 150*. a purified specimen m 158*. still contained an appreciable amt of 
lower nitration products or other impurities, this is similar to the product of \V , S and 
f, cvc^pt that the Ag salt was slowly decompd by EtOH and the Na salt appeared to 
1,71? * nd ? Tialerx yellow form, the former passing into the latter in 

l^Sic. Jl I r?»r OT, | , .i n c ? ld - ra t >,d, 7 on heating Analyses of III indicate the 
05?% ****» • %.H„0,(NO,>, V as the Ag salt and Mel gne 

K£!$X"'sr - " '£’• '"V'°iL° n, ’JS 55 L 0,u 'J 

EtOH-concd llClind boiled 2 ',ix”r? anefd ‘ !lcr ^ n g rdlaxed with 

Zeisei conditions but is todrolvzed\inrf?, i?”* 5 ^i^ 0 ** i* unafTfC,fd b V HI un<ier 
its soln m C,H Js or pipmdme u \‘ JOT i!. f ? r ** dctn of NMe When 

d * h orange color of sol£ of V ulh vISttrH assumes the red 

Ufa id c A n,SirSo) i .S5rduS'h.,/f ,Jtal *?• l21 ' 8 - i37-*=t«K» — 

J arabmose m which, to account for the ** a I uc ? 5ldf of aloc-emodirt and 

union could not he the 1st C atom of d arah “Jg 0 ** ol barbaloin. the point of 
aldehyde sugar group could not proved th * P, re «"« •* “ free 

be split in any way User's stated is fSJ [?* 
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Plant pigments. XX rx. The symmetrical lycopin formula. Porhj-drolycopin. 
T. Karrer, A Helfenstein, B Pieper and A Wettstein. Ildv. Chtm. Acta 14, 
435-8(1931); cf. C A. 25, 520 — The recently proposed sym structure for lycopin has 
received further confirmation by O* treatment of the h> drocarbon, which yields 80% of 
the theoretical amt. of acetone, detd lodimetncally Squalene, for which a related 
structure has been suggested, on similar treatment yields 90% of the acetone expected. 
Complete hydrogenation of lycopin should, therefore, yield the C,«Hn. previously prepd 
by a Wurtz reaction from dihydrophytyl bromide A comparison of the substances 
resulting from these 2 indicated sources proved the validity of this supposition The 
hydrocarbon is 2.6, 10, 14, 19.23.27,3 l-octamethyldotmcontane G Albert Hill 

Allomerization of chlorophyll. J B Covavt, S E Kamerling and C C 
Steelb J Am Chtm Soc 53, 1615-0(1931) —Facts are presented which indicate 
that alfomenzation of chlorophyll is dehydrogenation brought about by the Oof the air 

C J West 

Ergostenol chloroacetate. Merrill C Hart and Frederick W Heyl. J Am 
Chrm Soc 53, 1413-0(1931) — a Ergostenol, prepd by the catalytic reduction of 
ergosterol acetate in AcOII with Pt oxide as a catalyst, contains small quantities of 
alio a-ergostanol Ergostenol chloroacetate is very largely o-crgostenol chloroacetate 
with smaller quantities of the chloroacetates of 0 ergostenol and of alio a-ergostanol 
Frgostenol and CICHiCOCl form a small quantity of an add* product. C»H«tOiCli. 
m 129-30 | a In 8 7 ° Ergostenol chloroacetate forms neither a bromide nor a peroxide 
nor does it react with KMnO« Upon reduction evidence of some degree of isotnenza 
tion is found in the increased yield of the reduction product, alio a ergostanol 

C J West 


Azo-chromophore (Blumbercbr) 25. The reactions of olefins with HtSO« (Or- 
mandy, Craven) 22. Compounds of hexamethylenetetramine with certain salts of Ag 
and other metals and the influence of anionic volume on the capacity for association by 
the central positive atom (RAy, Gupta) 6 . The behavior of polypeptides built up of 
glycine and alanine toward polypeptidases and N alkali (Abderhaldbn, von Ehren- 
wall) 11A. Methylglyoxalylacctic acid and its dismutation by Bacillus colt (Vbibel) 
1ZA. The electrolysis of salts of n butync acid (FiarTER, BCrgin) 4. An x ray study 
of mannitol (McCrea) 2. The physical identity of enantiomers (Campbell, Garrow) 
2. Sulfonation (Ger. pat 519, (MG) 18. 


Hackii, Ingo W. D • Structure Symbols of Organic Compounds. Philadelphia 
P. Blatiston's Son & Co . Inc 139 pp S2 50 

Heller, G t)ber Isatm, Isatyd, Dioxindol und Indophenin. Stuttgart F. 
Enke About 145 pp About M 12 70 

Houben, J , and Fischer. Waltfr Das Anthracen und die Anthrachmone mit 
den zugehSngen vielkemigen Systemen* Leipzig Georg Thieme 890 pp M 85, 
bound, M. 90 


Butadiene hydrocarbons. I G Farbenind A -G Fr 696,700, June 6, 1930 
Butadiene hydrocarbons are prepd by cracking higher hydrocarbons such as mineral 
oils, gas oils, benzine fractions and tar oils, sepg the butadienes and transforming 
the other products resulting from the cracking into compds such as acetone, AcH, 
C«H, r etc , which are then used for the production of butadiene hydrocarbons Cf 
C. A. 25, 525 

Distillation products of polymeric hydrocarbons. Henry Arias Fr 696,812, 
Sept 20, 1929 Polymeric hydrocarbons such as balata, gutta-percha, gayule, rubber, 
Borneo gum, etc , are distd to obtain isoprene and substitutes for linseed oil and tur- 
pentine oil 

Absorption of olefins. N -V db Bataafschb Petroleum Maatsckappij Fr 
695,707, May 15, 1930 Olefins contg 3 or more C atoms and one or more double 
bonds in the mol or their polymenzation products are absorbed by strong acids in the 
presence of catalysts composed of one or more of the following metals, Fc, Cu, Co, 
Ni, Ag or metals of the Pt group or compds of any of these metals 

Absorbing olefins with sulfuric acid. H E Buc (to Standard Oil Development 
Co) Bnt 340.09S, Nov 15, 1928. Fr 684.567 (C. A. 24, 5305) 

Absorbing double-bonded hydrocarbons in sulfuric acid. N -V de Bataapschb 
Petroleum Maatschappij Bnt 339,592, Aug. 6, 1929 Cyclic hydrocarbons hav- 
ing one double bond in a non aromatic nucleus, such as ejelohexene, are absorbed in 
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__ _ l( t it ci-» , n .1,,. r . r , c , [kt of catalysts *itch a? those described In Brit 

KbT*<cV M, in LTiZ7 > i tc A 2S.1M1). lint OWCDI | «? A 25, 1813) 
■«d Bnt 3T CJ3 (C A 25, 1M3) and tht products may tic hyriroty red. dntfl orotlicr- 
wtse treated for the production < I « stirs alt- or ethers An cnmp]c is given of the 

use of eycUiextne ind final pnxluctir.il of csil'l > xan<>l _ 

Recovery of liquids from gelatinized materials. I G faunt sivn A G lint 
TJOftf) July Id I*CJ Nrutr.il r rk liquid- which hue l-cen rolidifica by reaction 
in them between MI, or oth.r his, and .1 utic or I'lmanc ecul as described in Wit 
340 575 (following abs } are recover, d t.v | n <smg the solid against a filter which may 
be assoed with a purifier for the liquid (among which latter porous products may be 
used as described in Brit 3I'> V r ») Numerous d tail? and exampks ore Risen, and 
among the uses to which the process may Iw applud is the expression of volatile com- 
bustible liquid such ns pintam ethir an torn or the like into the intake manifold of 
an internal combustion tngim to ladhtiti Mining ol the engine 

Gelatinizing organic liquids to facilitate storage, transport, etc I G rAWtrsists 
A G lint MU at Neutral org liquids such as csclolu xine benzene and its homo- 
logs binzinr. and othir paraffnic hsdr xarlxm matmaU 1 tO\c ether, CCI«. CHCI>. 
C,HCh or act-tom ttc an geVitmui d 1 > forming in thitn a voluminous "framework" 
by the action ol a ban such as MG mi abutic i r j mane acid in the material to be 
gelatinized The liquid* can hi nc >%,tcd hy passing l.y heating or by passing a 
current o( gases ovrr the mite nil Sesiral vxamphs arc given Cf C A 25, 2130 
Putting up otg«mc [, quids in powder form. Culm r mi toy HevtiCn A G Ger 
519 418 Nov 24,102. Gtg water sot liquid* or semi liquids are mired with water- 
sol satts which have become porous on account of loss of water of crystn The org 
liquid and the salt must be chemically inert to one another Thus, pjndme 10 may 
be mixed with anliyd Na,CO t 30 parts 

Nitrogenous derivatives of paraffins. I G Pasbcsish A -G Hot 339,9fi2. 
Sept 11, 1920 Hfllogcnated paraffins eontg more then S C atoms are treated with 
aq or ale NIfj or an MfrSieldmg agent such as (Nlf,)iCOj or urea oqd pressure and 
catalysts such as Cu or a Cu compd may be u<cd to ossist the reaction The halogen 
atoms are in part replaced by amino groups and in part split off with formation of double 
bonds while others remain in the mol tVhcn ale sotns are used, the ale may enter 
into the reaction with production of ether groups Various examples arc given, 
Alcobolates. Alexaiopr Waikcr Grs r Cu rLtrrROOirsi Kd G. m. b 11 
(Paul Jlalbig and fclix Kaufiir inventors) Ger 519443. Jan 22, 1923 Allah 
metal compds of men oh) dne ales eontg more than 3C atoms in the mol are prepd. 
by distg an excess of tht ale with alkali metal hydroxide until the production of alco- 
holatc is completed Lxaioples are given 

Aromatic aldehydes. I G rARBPNivp A G (Georg Kalischtr, Heinz Seheycr 
and Karl Keller, inventors) Ger 5PMM, Teb 20, 1927 Adda to 514,415 (C A 
25, 163(5) The method of Ger 514 415 is U'cd to introduce the aldehyde group into 
aromatic hydrocarbons eontg a mobile If atom Thus, an anthraeenealdehyde can 
be prepd by wanning C,JI„ with a mat of formylmcthylamline and POCIi to about 
80“ Cf C A 25, 710 

Aromatic bydroxyaldehydes. J D Rimct-E de HaBv A G. Ger 517,539 
Itb 18,1927 Aromatic o and p-hydroxyaldchydcs are prepd by oxidizing the alkali 
compds of the corresponding propenyl denvs m presence of excess of PhNOi Thus, 
the m -ethyl ether of 1.2 dihydroxy-f propcnylben2cne is treated with N’aOH and dried 
The Ka salt is then treated with excess of PhN’Oj at 120-123* The PhNTIj and azo- 
benzene formed is blown out with steam and the excess IfiN’O, removed I’ptn by 
HC1 ^jives the methyl ether of protocatcchualdehyde 1 urthcr examples are given 

Aldehyde bases Cam. Manmcji TV €0*1,53 7, June 4, 1930 CH,0 and pn- 
mary or secondary aliphatic amines arc condensed with aldehydes of the general formula 

R \ 

r ,/ CII CHO or their compds giving rtse to such aldehydes, in which R. is an alkyl 

radical, R* an alkyl radical or If. or R and R' together represent a hydr©aromabc « 

•e given of the prepn of o.a-dimethy] (S-dimcthylamino- (b», 82*1 c 
iethvlam.no. fh 17.4-177*1- o isopropyl 0 dunethylami no- propionic 


enng 


Examples a.. 

dimethyl js diethylanuno- (b ' 175-177“)-. 
aldehyde (b,, 6C-C8‘) and others. 

Ke»«we^. e j'V. R, f rescue Kawpfer-Fadris G m. b If Tr C90.6SS. June 4 1030 
K t nes are prepd by passing secondary ales in vapor form at 120-300° and in the 
, dehydrogenating catalysts 1 samples are gl ven of the prepn. 


presence of si 
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of menthone, cjclohexanone, camphor and acetophenone from menthol, cydohexaaol 
isoborneol and methylphenylcarbmol, resp 

Carbocychc ketones. Soc. anon M Naef & Cib Ger 519, 44G, Dec. 7. 192G 
Addn to 441,273 See Bnt 263,153 (C A 22,91) 

Esters. Commercial Solvents Corf Fr COG, 490, May 17, 1930 Fatty acid< 
are recovered from dild solns from esterification reactions by extg the acid from the 
aq soln by means of the ale which is used for the subsequent esterification 

Ethanol esters IIolzverkorlungs Industrie AG Fr 696.3G1, May 31 
1930 Tsters of EtOH are made by introducing, directly or after sepn of impuritie 
such as aldehydes, the rmxt of ale and steam conung from the distn of wort and acid: 
(particularly AcOH) tn a column system where esterification is effected The este: 
and ale in excess are sepd and the ale returned to the system A suitable app is de 
senbed 

Ethers of 1,2,3, 4-tetrahydro-A-naphthylmethyl alcohol. I G Farbenivd A-G 
(Gustav Reddeben and Hans Lange, inventors) Ger 521.033, July 30, 1929 Addn 
to 51G.2S0 (C A 25, 1841) These ore prepd by the action of aliphatic or aroma tn 
ales or alcoholates on G-chloromethyl 1 2 3,4 tetrahy dronaphthalene, which is prepd 
from tetrahydronaphthalcne by the method of Ger 508,890 (C A 25, 71G) Example: 
are gnen of the prepn of the Me, Et and bcnz>l ethers bn 133—4°, 141-3°, am 
214-5 °, resp 

Nitriles. I G Farbenind A G (Heinrich HopfT. inventor' Ger 517.7G0 
Dec 16, 1928 Benzotncblonde or its substitution products is caused to react on amide: 
of monobasic unsatd or satd acids Catalyzers may be present Thus, benzotrtchloridi 
and acetamide are heated to 150-160° to give CIIjCN more ZnCl, may be present ass 
catalyzer Several further examples are given 

Replacing the ammo group by the thiocyano group m organic compounds. Richari 
Kuhn and Ernst Eichenberger Swiss 143,015, Oct 30. 1928 Amines of aliphatn 
or aromatic compds are diazotized and the N atom of the diazo group split off in thi 
presence of a coned soln of thiocyanate In the example, o toluidine is diazotized am 
the resulting soln treated With a satd soln of NaCNS or NHiCNS to give o thiocyano- 
tofuene as a yellow oil. bn 120° 

Tnthionates of secondary amines. I G Farbenind A-G (Hans Lecher, 
Theodor Weigel and Max Wittner, inventors) Ger 517,995, Oct 27, 1927 These 
are obtained by treating A' monotbio denvs of secondary amines (obtained from the 
amine by the action of SClj) with aq II,SOi Thus, AAthiodiethylamine and H,SO» 
give the tnthionatc m 348° Further examples are p\en. 

A’-Substitubon products of 2,6-diannnonaphthalene. I G Farbenind A G 
(Richard Herz and Wilhelm Hechtenberg, inventors) Ger 517,9CMi Sept 14, 192S 
6-Arylamino-2 hydroxynaphthalene-3-carboxy lie acid is treated with ammohydroxy 
compds. of the C»H« senes in the presence of sulfite soln. Thus, G-phenylamino-2- 
bydroxynaphthalene-3 carboxyhc acid, p-ammophenol and bisulfite soln. are heated 
in a reflux condenser to give 2- (4' hydroxyphenylaminoJ-C-phenylatninonaphthalene, 
m. 205° Further examples are given 

Haloalkoxybenzanthrones. Scottish Dyes, Ltd Ger 510,535, Jan 27. 1926. 
See Bnt 256,281 (C A 21, 29S9) 

Decomposition of castor oil. Maurice Devaux and Rev6 Sornbt Fr. 696,237, 
Sept 6, 1929 Castor oil is decomposed to give a high yield of enanthaldehyde and 
undecylemc acid without loss of enanthaldehyde and without nsk of solidification of 
the residual oil, by stimng the oil, heated to about 300-320°, by means of dry or super- 
heated steam or by hot inert gases or both, which carry off the condensable gaseous 
products 

Aromatic halogen denva fares. r G Farhemnd A -G Fr G95, 477, May 12, 
1930 Aromatic condensation products contg a halogenated Me group besides an 
alloxy or alkylthio group are prepd by the reaction of CHjO and hydracids such as 
HC1 on aromatic alloxy or alky lthio compds , resp A large no of new compds can be 
formed from the products as the halogen in the Me group enters easily into reaction 

Vinyl halides. I G Farbenind A -G Bnt 339,727, Dec 7. 1928 In effecting 
reaction between gaseous halogen hydrides and CjHj at about 180°, a catalyst is used 
consisting of active C from which the activating agent has been removed, or an active 
C prepd by use of HiPO« and still contg the HiPO*. 

Basic bismuth salts of organic mercury compounds. I G Farbenind A-G 
Bnt. 339,760, Nov 15, 1929 Examples are given of the formation of reaction prod- 
ucts from Bi nitrate and mercunsalicylallylamide-O acetic acid, 4-mercuriaIlyoxy- 
3 acetylanunobenzene 1 arsomc acid, 3,4-mereuiythiobenzinudazole-l-aisonic acid, 3,4- 
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mrrcurythiobenzimidarole l-catboiylic n«d 1.2 mercurythiobenzimidazolc-t sulfonic 
.cid and « DKrojr>all>lthiouf«>t)Mi2oie acul (and the manuf of vanoiu of these liuiol 
Hg eomiufs also i< described) 

Metal carbamates I G f ARBrvr*fn AC IV C96.374, June 2, 10 30 r mrly 
.iiMdcd metallic oxides preferably m the dry state, are treated by NIf.COONIk ad 
xant-igronxly with hi at The production of the Zn and Ca compds is described Cf, 

Allyl alcohol derivative*. Stirwuc Kaiiumih A -C Rnt. 3393R2, Feb 23, 
1M20 Condensation products of glycerol monohalahydnns with aliphatic ketones 
Mich as ncitone m distd ovct a'.k media such as caustic lime or in the presence of an 
<irg has* such as quinoline or d u thj lanihne to split off halogen hydride anil form corre- 
sponding dim- of a hydro*} allylale The same products also can be obtained from 
compds of all 1 1 atic i« tones with other mono-esters of glycerol such M the benzene- 
or toluene siitfonati An example is giscn of the production of the acetone compd 
of a oxyallil ale from the acetone compd of glycerol o-thlnrohydnn. 

Anthraquinone derivatives liirp*Mt. Chemical iNDt'snttBs, Ltd. Fr COO, 611, 
June 3 1 I3(i llalogrnitrd phthahe aetds or their salts or anhydndes are condensed 
with phenols in the presence of H>SO, and with or without IfillOi The halogen atoms 
in thi products obtained may be hydrolyzed or replaced by OH groups l samples 
gum include the prepn of 5 6-dichloro .2,0,7 tnchloro- and 6,7-dichloro-quinizann 
Benranthrone derivatives 1 G Fabdbvjvd A G (Willy Kiehhols, inventor) 
Ger r »2l 032 Afar 13, 1038 Addn to 501,083 (C A 24, 4701) Ilenzanthrone de 
ovs substituted in the 2- position with a group — CH>Ri, where Rj is II « an alkyl, 
aryl or other indifferent group, are prepd by the action of alV. sapong agents on ben 
zantbrone derivs substituted in tlie 2 position with a group — SCH{R|)C0R, where 
R, is an alkyl, aryl, aralkyl or cycloalkyl group Thus 2 mrthylbeazanthrone can 
he prepd by healing acctonyl 2 benzanthronyl sulfide with KQH at 125-130*. Other 
examples are given also Cf C A 75, 2438 

Jsatm derivatives I G rA»nvsr«D A -C (Karl Thiess. Ernst R urine, Karl 
Moldaenke and Theodor Meissner, inventors) Ger 619.139, Jan 31, 1920 Addn 
to 451,850 Isatin derivs tnsubstituted in the benzene nng are prepd. by halogenat- 
ing 0,7- or 4 ,7 disuhstituted ixatins or their bisulfite compds. The treatment of 4 (or 6)« 
halo-7-alkyhsatms is excluded F samples are given of the prepn of 4.7 -dimethyl $- 
tUormsoim, m 277-9*. 4 methyl S-ehlpre 7 melhoxyisatin, m 251-3*, 4,5-duhioro 7 - 
melhoteyi satin . m 274-5*, and 4.7-dtmethyl-S bromouahn. m 290-2*. 

Lupinane derivative* Karl Wivtcrteld and Fbitz H OLSarrerDBR. Cer, 
521,451 Afar 20, 1930 Dromolupmane cyaoamide is prepd by treating lupinane, 
(CiiHn) N, with CNBr Dibromolupinanc cyanamide is prepd similarly from 
lupimne, (Ci.llnON’) Examples are given 

Naphthunidazole derivatives 1 G Farbevind A G (Wdhehu Neclmeier and 
Wilhelm Meiser, inventors) Ger 519,052, July 24, 1028 Hydroxy* 1 ',8' naph- 
thoylenenaphthimidazoles and their dertss are prepd. by fusing with alkali the l',8'- 
naphthoylencnaphthimidaxole sulfonic acids obtained by condensing naphtbalic anhy- 
dride or its derivs with o-naphthylenediamincsulfonic aads Examples are given 
Pyndme derivatives. 1 G F arbbvhtd A -G Fr 090,425, April 10. 1930 
A’ Methyl compds of the pyndme senes are prepd by the reaction of Me Cl on bases 
of the pyndme senes or its homologs, advantageously below 200* and with or without 
pressure and with or without catalysts, such as a thlonde of Cu or Fe, and diluents 
such as water, ether. C#H«. benzine, tetralm or decalm Examples are given includ- 
ing the prepn of the N ratthyl chlonde of or- and y picoline, chloropicohne and 
P methoxypyndme 

Quinoline derivative*, f G Farbgnivd AG Fr CM 438, April 25, 1930 
Bz N itr o-Fy-chlcrromethy Iquinol me and its denvs are prepd by treating Fy-chloro- 
tnethyltjumohne or its denvs with nitrating agents Examples are given of the nitra- 
tion of the 2.4 dichloro- 2-chloro-4 methyl and 4<hloro-2,S- dimethyl -quinoline. Cf 
C A 25, 968 

Sterol derivative*. Bruvo Rbwald Ger 520,077, Aug 29, 1928 Sterol mono- 
phosphate* are prepd by warming ethereal sotns of sterols with P,0*. Examples are 
given of the prepn of the cholcstcryl and sitostwyl tstm 

ThioKinino compounds. Imperial Chsmical Industries. Ltd Ger 519 449 
Mar 30,1030 See Rnt 331.018 (C A 24,5705) • ' 

Condensation products from resorcinol, etc. J D. Ribohl-D bs Ka£n A-G 
/rnnw' 458 i ^ ? 0, Re i oran ° i 15 h “' c d with acids of the formula (CH,).- 

(LOOHJ,. where n is more than 2, to the presence of a condensing agent, e t , ZnCl, 
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Ketomc ncid' of tlie formula (1 )P)(HO)iC*II|CO{CHi),COOH( 0 nrc thus obtained, 
together with (1) benzoin' of the formula 6 C(0) (Cl It). C C C1I Cll C(OII) CH C - 

O C CH CfOII) CH C1IC, when n is 3 6. or (2) diU tones of the formula (HO),- 

CtIfiC0(CI[]) ll C0C«Il a (0!l)i, when n i' more than 5 The ketomc ncid' can be wpd 
from the other product' with Na,CO, soln . ond can lie ruluccd to acids of the formula 
(H0),Cjlli(Clli).C001l Homologs of thise product' can be obtained by starting 
from t alkyl resorcinol' or from alkyl drms of the aliphatic acid' In nn example, 
resorcinol (2 mol' ) and odipic acid (1 mol ), hinted to 110* with ZnCI, for 3 hrs , with 
stirring, >uld n henzrtn and (HO),C«II,CO(CH,)«COOII, m !(/)*, which i' reducible 
to (IIO)iC«Ili(Clli)tCOOH. m 02" I ximpk' of the pnpn of the following compd' 
are also pun (HO),C.H,CO(CII,),COOH. m 120 7\ (EIO),C.If,(CII,).COOH, 
<!10),CtlI,C0(CII,)iC<K>ll. m m“, (llO) 1 C,II,CO(Cir,).COC.TI.(Off),. m 180-7*, 
(llO)iC.lliCO(Clli)tCOOH, m 122*. and (HO),C«H,CO(CII,)iCOCiH,(OII),. m 170*. 

Colored condensation products. I 1 akiii'NINd A G (I fans Grotowsky, in- 
ventor) Gir 610 011 June 7 1028 Adiln to 114,121 iC A 2S, KM) In the 
process of Ger 614.121, the 1-phenyl 3 methyl-6-pyrnzolnne is replaced by other pyra- 
zolones or by other heterocyclic compd' having a reactive CM* group, t , barbituric 
acid, rhodanic acid stilfaznne or mdoxyl Such of the products ns contatn COOII or 
RO»lI groups may be used ns itool dyes others ore useful as intermediates for dyes and 
druts I' sample s are given Cl C A 24, C(U0 

Reduction products of Indoxyls. I G Fardknind A G (Curt Schumann, 
1‘duard MQneh and llnmo Christ. Inventors) Ger 610.070, Sept 0, 1028 Addn 
to 615,614 The method of 616,614 (C A 25,2110) for producing N-ncetyldihydrom- 
doxyl or Af-acetyldihydrolndole Is modified by treating mdoxyl with II in presence of 
entalyzcrs, instead of W-ncylated Indoxyl The pit value should be Itctwecn the limits 
7-0 6 I samples are given 

Lead salts of 2-mtroresorcInol. Tmpi'riai. Ciirmical Industrie, Ltd Ger 
R2I.417. Feb 2. 1020 Sc Rrit 312,f>’.2 (C A 24, 5X.7) and 128,277 (C A 24, MOO) 
Triphenylstlblno sulfides ond selenides. I.uwin Kaufmans Ger 620,300, 
Tune 11, 1027. Triphenylstiblne or its homologs or derlvs nrc lieated with S or Sc, 
in the presence or absence of a solvent, to a temp nliove the m p of the substituted 
stibine. Tlic reaction may be promoted by nildn of a catalyst such as glycerol or 
cholesterol, ami also by actinic rays 

Thluram monosulfides. I G Farormnd A C (Ludwig Prihncr, inventor) 
Ger, 610,446, I eb 16, 1030 Mctnl salts of A’-disubstituted dithiocarbamic acids 
(2 mols ) are enused to react with COClj (I mol ) An example is given 

Esters of phosphoric add. I G Farm-mind A -G Ger 617,6.18, July 1, 1027. 
Triesters of HiI’Oa and aliphatic or hydroaromatic ales ore prepd. by treating the ales 
with POCb and a solvent tn the presence of sufficient amine to combine with the IIC1 
produced Thus, a cooled mixt of Isopropyl ale is mixed with pyridine and C a IL, 
anil added to I’OCIi Pyridine-lICl seps out and can be filtered off leaving a 05% 
yield of trlisnpropyl phosphate rurther examples describe the prepu. of tributyl and 
tneydohexyl phosphate 

Add chlorides of amlnonaphtholsulfonic adds I G Fariirnind A -G (Hugo 
Schweitzer and Kart Durr, inventors) Ger 610,078, Oct 27, 1028 Add chlorides 
of 2-amino-6 hydroxynnphthalene-7-siilfonic add and 2 amino-8 hydroxyoaphthalene G- 
'tilfonic ncid, which contain a substituent in the amino group, are prepd. by treating 
them with CISOiH. Thus, 2 acctylamlno-6 hydroxynaphthalene-7-suIfonic acid is 
treated with _ CISOiII with cooling to give 2 nectylamlno 5 hydroxynophthalene 7- 
stilfonyl chloride I urther examples are given 

Aliphatic adds. Hpriirrt LANownu. Fr 091,721, May 10, 1930 In the 
manuf. of aliphatic acids nnd other products obtained by the fermentation of suitable 
substances such as cellulosic materials, the acid is neutralized as It Is formed by NIL 
which is afterwards liberated by decotnpn of the salt by a non-volatite base. 

Fatty add derivatives. I G 1'ARnrviNn A G lint 310,011, Nipt 11, 1920 
The polylialogenated fatty acids prepd ns described in lint 330,023 (£7 A. 25, 1812) 
wbidi contain over 8 C atoms and over 2 halogen atoms in their mol arc treated with 
aq or ale solns of the fixed caustic alkalies or with aq solns. of weakly nlk reaction 
such ns NHi, No,COi, Na phosphate, NaOAc, NIL formate or urea. Halogen atoms 
are at least partially removed, forming compds with double bonds nnd may be replaced 
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wholly or partly t>y Oil group* Who* caustic alkalies arc wed in the reaction, the 
products arc sol in olkab and yield satis which arc tleanant and rm*lnjxt*g ofnilt 
Wlii n weak alkalies ore employ cd the products are tntol in alkalies, and on l oiling wl 'h 
NaOll polvmcmatioo occurs with possible estcnlication of the carlxuy croup, and 
ila\tic rutilier like products arc produced. Numerous examples are givrn 

Higher fatty acid denes! yes containing sulfur l C. 1 A*tntsjsP A G Tint 
undid vpt 11,1029 Soln* of sulfides or poly-sulfide* are caused to react on poly 
halogen a ted fatty acids contg more than R C atoms m the mol of their raters of amides 
or cotivv vsion products still contg halogen obtained as dcscrdied in Hot 330,(175 (cf 
follow mg alutr ) or Ilrit 310 011 (preceding ab«tr ) Tlie halogen* arc in part replaced 
bv mcrcapto and hydroxy groups and in part are jplit off with formation cn double 
tionds The reaction ma> l>e effected under pressure, and the product* yield salts on 
being salted out which arc typical sulfonateil soaps. \ annus examples arc given in 
solving the treatment of trichloropatmilic aetd, hexachloto*tcanc aad, tetrachlorodh iC 
acid and similar denvs. Cf C A 25,712 

Fifty acid derivatives contain Jig nitrogen. I C» Tartu ninti A G tint 339, r>, 5, 
.Sept U. 1<>29 llalogrnated fattj aads ccntg more than 8 C atoms in the mol and 
which may contain hydros) groups and t>e satd or unsatd are treated with solns of 
Nil, in otg solvents such a* MeOH, LlOH. IluOH or acetone, ancl CueraCu compd 
may lie used ns catalyst and pressure employed to facilitate the reaction Carliox- 
amides ore first formed and in part esters, when ales are presrnt The halogen atoms 
ate gradually replaced by amino groups and may also 1< split ofT with formation of 
double tionds Tramples are given of the treatment of hexachloroncinoleie aad. tetra 
chlototvcuiolcic acid, hcxachlarasteanc acul and a chlannatert Imoleic add. 

Reducing nitroarylarsomc acids. Carl Oi.ciim.is (to Ctabhssements Toulenc 
Frerrs) U b 1,799,030, March 24 Ammobenrenearsonic acids are produced by re- 
ducing a nitrobcnzcnearsome aad compd such as p-h ydroxv« nitrobrnrcnrafsonicaeid 
with Zn m an ail soln of a caustic alkali at temps of 40-70*. lemming excess Zn, neu- 
training the soln and »cpg the pptd aminobcntenear*oaic acid 

Concentrating acetic acid S<'c pcs raom its emu Pn Claukcy and E*sE*r 
CitAKUts. Tr O'Wl 903. Sept 19, 1029 AcOH in aq soln is coned by using 2 sol. 
vents, A and B, for the AcOH A permits extn of AeOII from water, this solvent 
being slightly sol in water and dissolving only slight quantities of water B is insot 
irt A and can dissolve the AcOH in A and give by distn a coned AcOH. Solvent A 
may fie C»H» xylene, CC1, or a miit of these with CHCIi. ThOH, castor oil or FhNO» 
B may be lliSOt 11, TO., a mixt of thtse or a coned soln ol CaCI, 

p-Sulfobenroylbemoic acid Scottish Dves, Ltt» Cer 5 If. G74. Dec. 1. 1920 
4’-llalogcn 2 benroylbrnroic aad or its salts is treated with a neutral or aad soln of 
sulfite above 100* A small quantity of Cu salt may be added Thus, Na 4'-chIoro- 
benioyl 2 benzoate ls mixed with Na,SOi and water in an autoclave and heated under 
pressure to about ISO* Alter some hours, the contents of the autoclave are filtered, 
and 4'-sulfobenioyl 2 benzoic aad can be obtained from tbe filtrate A yield of 95- 
100% is obtained A further example is given 

A-Methyl- and A’ eUiyl-5.5-afkylphenylbarbitune acids. I G Earbi-mvo A -G 
Tint 339,937, Aug 14,1929 Compd* of this class are prepd by treating alky Iphen^l- 
raalomc or -eyanoacctic esters or their denvs such as estrTS. amides, amide-aad esters, 
chlorides and mtnlcs, with A’ methyl or A’-ethyl urra or it* denvs. such as A’-methyl 
or A'-ethyl thioureas, guanidines and isothiourea ethers, together with other cus- 
tomary treatments The same products can also be prepd by methy latmg or ctbylat 
mg 5-phcnyl or 5 5-alkylphenvltxorbitunc aads, or by alkylating a A'-methyl or A’- 
ctfiyl 5 phenj lKarbitunc aad. or by first atkylatmg a deny of the latter compd and 
then converting It into the desired aad Examples are given of the production of A'- 
methyl and A-ethyl-5,6-phenylethilbaTbitune aads, and A’-methyl 5,5-phenylmcthyl 
barbitunc aad. and mention ls also made of A' methy 1-5,5-pheny Ipropy I barbituric aad 
Budonic acids of l-u-amwomethylnaphthalene I t; I arbenin-d A G (Wil- 
brim 9" 1 (C ** 25 " ,vrntor< > Ger 472 923, Mur 2 i. 1927 Sec U S 

,nar> Sul £f T r,fnv ? t 1 lvts o( (ltt T I G Fawbkninp A G Tr fi9f\.5fi0, June 2. 

19J0 Denvs of higher fatty aads contg S are made by tbe reaction of solns of sul 
fades or polysulfidcs on polyhalogcn fatty aad* and their denvs , if necessary with heat 
t n «. I ’£r Mlre an ? WIth ° r ,^ ,tl '0ut catalysts Examples are given of tbe treatment of 
l£ ?r!^ an0k ’ C flad (cf Fr C7 , S - R5G - C * 2 *< 3517). hep tachloros teanc aad. etc. 
™ n 1 reactive and are used for the prepti of new products 

Auphahc anhydndes. Hbsrv Drkvfi-s Ir fido.OoO. May 22. 1930 Aliphatic 
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adds, particularly AcOII at 350-700°, arc drcompd in the presence of a catalyst de- 
posited or spread on an asbestos support. The catalysts described in Fr 613,841, 
634,167 (C A 22, 3S92). 667,553 (C A 24, 1124), CG7.500 (C A. 24, 1124) and 674, OSS 
(C A 24, 2759) can be used Cf C A 2S, 153S. 

Aliphatic anhydrides. C F Boehringfr &. boriivK Giie H_ Fr 0X1530, 
May 26, 1930 Aliphatic anhydrides and Acll are prepd by dissoeg with heat, ra the 
presence of catalysts, the products of the action of the corresponding fatty acids or their 
salts on oi.a'-diehlorodiethy 1 ether Examples are giv en of the production of AcjO and 
propionic anhydride using ZnClt or SnCh as catalyst 

Acetic anhydride. L F Boehringer S. .Soehne GmbH Fr 6°6.154, May 
27, 1930 AcjO i» prepd by submitting AcOH to a pyrogenic decompn m the presence 
of a catalyst presenting an incomplete development of its surface, e g , a gel of SiOj 
or AJjO* having an incomplete de\ clopment of its surface The porosity of the surface 
of the catalyst can be reduced by the action of NH> or II Cl or by introducing C into 
the pores of the catalyst, or by heating it to a temp at which it begins to agglutinate 
Acetic anhydride. Imierml Chemical Industries Ltd hr ti'*t» 711, June 6, 
1930 AcjO t, prepd bv a pvTogcmc treatment of AcOH followed by a sepn of the 
AcjO by means of a solid absorbent such as wood charcoal 

Benioic anhydride I G 1 arbemnd \ G Ger 520 153 Aug 30, 192S. Two 
mols. of benzoi 1 chloride are caused to react with 1 mol of IfjO, better yields are ob- 
tained by completing the reaction at 2b0-2''0° A catalyst, t g , a metal or a chloride 
of P, may be present Examples are given 

Acetylene. Dennis A Brading lone-third to Marat Brading). U S. 1,797,400 
March 24 Solid carbon is passed in fin cl v divided state in on angular direction past 
an elec, axe in an atm of separate! \ introduced H App is described. 

Ethylene. N' -\ de Batvafnciie Petroled MvArscUAPPi) Tr 6<X> 561. June 
2, 1930 Ethylene is absorbed in strong acids in the presence of catalysts contg one 
or more metals or compds of the Pt group in a finely divided state and preferably dis- 
posed on a support, or compds. of Cu, Fe, Co or Ni which if in sol are solubilized by 
bubbling CO or NO through the liquid or if sol arc converted into complex compds 
by means of CO or NO. 

Alcohols from olefins. N -V. de Bsta\f«chs Petroleum MsATSCnxpnj Fr. 
695.S49. May 19, 1930 See 335.551 (C A 25, 1536) 

Methanol synthesis. Wat J Edmonds and Leon ird A Stengel (to Commercial 
Solvents Corp ) U S 1,797,569, M arch 24 In effecting catalytic reaction of H with 
C oxides, substantially pure H is firet circulated over a catalyst such as oxides of Zn 
and Cr and there is then added to the circulating gas a mixt of H and C oxides in pro- 
portions required to produce MeOH and effect continuance of the reaction under suitable 
pressure. 

Butanol and higher alcohols. N V de Rat vats cue Petroleum Maatscii spnj 
Fr 695,765, May 10. 1930 See BnL 336S11 (C .4 25, 18441 

Amino alcohols. Helmut Legfkloit Fr 695.675. Mar 15, 1930. Aromatic 
amino ales, and their denvs. of the tvpe XOC«H,CH(OH)CHYNRR', in which X. Y 
and R denote an atom of H, a mil valent hydrocarbon group or an acy I group and R' 
a univalent hydrocarbon group, are prepd. by the reaction of H under ordinary or in- 
creased pressure on the corresponding ketomc compds. as a sola of the base or its salts 
in an appropriate solvent such as water. EtOll or MeOH and in the presence of a cata- 
lyst such as metals of the Pt group, Ni, etc. 

Ethylene glycol. Albert Maicr Fr 697.171. June 10. 1930. Folyalcs.. par 
ticnlarly ethi lene glycol, are prepd by sapong org esters preferably acetates, isolated 
after prepn in. known vaasvnex from appropriate kalogerattd hydrocarbons by water m 
excess, under pressure, at temps, above the bp 

Acetaldehyde from acetylene. Consortium fCr elektrochemische Ivot^rjtiE 
GmbH (Ench Baum and Martin Mugdan, inventors) Ger. 517.S93, July 16, 1914 
CH,0 is formed by the action of a hot sola of C to 35% HtSO, on C,H, in the presence of 
Hg compds as catalyzers The CjH s is circulated in excess through the app , the pro- 
portion of absorbed CjHi to unabsorbed CjHj being kept *w that no material alteration 
of temp occurs during the reaction. Agents to absorb or polymerize the formed CHiO 
are present An example is given Cf C .4 25, 2441. 

Moooeth&nolsmme dun crate. DvNsurr A G vorh Alfred Nobel & Co 
(Phokion Nauom and R. von Sommerfeld inventors) Ger 514,955, Dec. 6, 1929. A 
«oln. of monoethanolamine or monoet ha u otaminc mononitrate m coned HXOjis intro- 
duced into ale with cooling Examples are given stating that 76-90% yields are ob- 
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M onorthtnoUmmr dmltrate. Divaurr 4 G \orm ^vontx It Co 

Phnkion Nauom and Rotxrt von Sommerfcld. invmtnol Or SI.. TO, Apr 1- 
1930 4ddn to 514,9 V) (preceding abstf ) XII, C,H,OH udissolvrd m creeps o! coned 
UNO) and the excess aad di'td off «■ vac up Thr residue is added to ale. W ale -ether 
mirt with cooling, to ppt the dmitrate. Examples are given in which RS and 9. , e 

ndd< are claimed ... , . „ . 

Hexamethylenetetramine. S Kaewn & Bros. Or 521,4 A \pnl .1, 19... A 
mist of (CHi'«N. ond N'H.Cl. such as w obtained by reacting CH.CJi with KlU is 
vrpd into its components bv extn with a aatd “oin of Xll.Cf (CH|1»X» i« pptd 
from the ext bv means of Nil,. and washed with a conrd soln of Nil. The extn with 
Ml.CJ soln is effected in a <eno of con turners, the ext from one 1 witch of nnxt. being 
passed to the container for the next botch 

Hexamethylenetetramine b Kaarcs A Iiaos. Ger 521.4 5. Oct 21. 19. V 
Si* Brit .Mt.4Ih t 4 21,414' „ . _ _ 

Oxidizing tetrahydronaphtbalene J O Rinnrt-T Pit HaCn A G (Ludwig 
Hess and Simon reiser mimtntsl. Ger 520 201. Apr 21. 1025 ®-Ketntetmhidro- 
naphthalene and other oxidation products of tetrahydronaphthalene are prrpd by 
treating the latter nt a temp Iwlow 130* with O or gases contg O. preferably in the 
presence of a catalyst, r f , t salt or oxide of Mn or Cu. Examples are pern 

l-AJkorybenzene«J-thiogtytol-4-carboxTlic amide 1 G J amihi't A G, 
(Norhcrt Steiger. Era in IIofTa and Hans Ilcma. mvrntml. Ger 51(i.994. Apr 11, 
1027 4ddn. to 514.505 (C A 2 S, 2150) The method of 514.505. is used for the 
prepn of the above, using 1 -allot} benzene-4 -cy ano-3-xul!tmvl chloride as the starting 
material This is trrated with a metallic reducing agent in the presence of a Strong 
mineral aad and an indifferent org solvent, and condensing the resulting 1-allaxy- 
benicne-t-corbnrybc amicie-3 mercaptan with CICHiCOOll loan example, I-raethoxy- 
benxene-4-cyannI>en?rne-3-*ii!l(in\ I chloride ls reduced bv Zn dust and 11C1 to pee the 
corresponding mercaptan which is then treated with ClliCICOOH to give 1-methoxy- 
bcnzene-3 thioglvcol-4-carbccn lie amide, m. 20s* A further example is gii-en. 

Oils containing cmeole. RnrivtscnK Kasirraa-l ahrik C u n H Tr 000 424 
4pr 0. 10.10 Ger 510,447. Apr 10. 1020 Milts of oils contg cmeole are prepd bv 
treating terpmol hidrnte, terpmol. terpmeol or like compds which have the same em- 
pirical cotnpn as cmeole, or a higher water content, at temps, below SO* with dehy- 
drating agents such as HiSO*. ILFO* sulfonic acids, etc. The mixt. of o3s can be 
extd by indifferent agents such as CHCh. ThMe. rtc. 

Camphor. I G rARerNTvp A-G (Otto Schmidt, inventor) Ger 520,224, 
June 25 1127 Camphor is prepd by treating boraeris at a raised temp, with xmxt* 
of dehydrogenatmg catalysts with metal oxides other than alkali or alk. earth oxides 
Thus, vaporized borneol and noboroeol can be passed at 350* over a contact mass 
prepd by beating a Buxt. of XiCOi and MnO «n 1L 

Menthol. HassJokhaa (to NAcnng Kahlbanm A-Gl V S. 1.717.512, March 
24 See Ger 512.7J0 (C A 25, 12001 and 514 5»4 (C .4 25,2157) 

Inactive menthol Rttfikisciif Kawtrer F abktk GmbH (Karl Schhllkopf. 
mvrntor) Ger 510,051, Oct 11. 1922 Addn to4 t !l.S19(C A. 24, 2145) The race- 
mic liquid rant ol isomeric menthol is sepd. by direct treatment with 11 under pres- 
sure in the presence of catalyzers. In the example, the liquid Hurt is heated to 200* 
with H under a pressure of 5-3(1 atm in an autoclave, m the presence of a Ki catalyzer 
The catalyzer is rrmovrd by distn of filtration and the inactive menthol (of higher 
tn p ) is sepd by freezing and centrifuging Mixts of thvmol vsotocrx can be sepd 
by the same method 

Acrolein SatraiVG-KAiiLBAVw A G Fr <“05131 . Mull, 1130 Acrolein is 
made from glj cerol using as catalysts salts of acids having at least 3 aad functions or 
mixts. of these salts Examples are given of the use of phosphates of Te and L» 

Polyglucosans. Karl 1'nrnEtaucnN and Betscxiiafiit Helper! cn Ger 521.- 
340, July 34, 1921 Mono- or di saccharides are treated with practically asihyd Hr. 
Examples are pirn 

Morph alines. Imperial CnrmiCAL Ikovstrifs Lto Ger 520,153. July Ci. 192*1 
See Bnt "ns 33G (C A 23, 2723) 

Styrenes and polymers. Tbe Nai'catvce. Crlmical Co Tr f 95,575 Mas 14 
1930 A halogenated alky Ibenzene and an org base such as pyndine are heated to- 
gether under a pressure not above normal Examples are given Ft 095.573 describes 
the prepn of compact non friable polymers of styrenes by heating the styrene at atm 
pressure m soln , in the presence of a substance chosen from among a group contg 
alkali hydroxides, alkali salts, org bases and water Cf C .4 25,1,535. 
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The solubility of phosphatdes. Bxwo Rewvld -tigem Ot Ft 4 ' 5.'; 27. 
363—4(1930) — After fresh egg volk was extd. with acetone, it was found that the ext 
was richer m led thin thin the residue The solv of the lecithin is probable due to the 
complex mat of acetone, egg ofl. lecithin and water For a true e<tn_ of lecithin, 
the acetone ext. must be analyzed for P as well as the ale. ext- of the residue 

\V F Boli-ens 

Temperature and life and death. \ T Cihsrov T runs Ron Sac Can 24, 

St \ 53 *\! ldJii — \ renew \ T C. 

Acton of proteolTtc enzymes oa crystalline insulin- K F Charles avo D A 
bcoxT Trans Ron Sac ton 24, Sect \ , 93-9(1950) — Crv-t insulin cannot be broken 
down into a simpler phvsiol active substance by the proteolytic action of pepsin or 
trypsin. A. T Cave sot 

Studies in cholam d-astase. L Electrodialys.s and electron smosis of cholam 
diastase D X uuv o on an »\o Round l Norris. Froc IS: 1 ! Indian Sex Con s' 
1923, lbO — B\ electrodialvsis cholam malt diastase can be ounhed and considerably 
increased in activity The ash and protein contents are much reduced bv this method. 
An attempt was made to te-t the two-enzvme theory of diastase by electro-Jsmotie 
expts. Preliminary eipts. conducted in a 5-celled app indicate some evidence in favor 
of the theory, the ratio, liquefaction power and ■nccbanhcatien power being different 
m the different fractions. t J C 

Kinetics of djstahc action. D N \ra\ \n uivxn \vt> Rouavd V Norris, fw 
toth Indian St\ Cong* 1923, 166 — In expts. on the hvdrelvsis of potato, nee and 
cholhm 'torches and oyster glycogen bv cholam diastase, glycogen, ra agreement with 
other observers, is found to be the most resistant. E J.C. 

The behavior of polypeptides built up of gtycine and alanine toward polypeptidases 
and normal alhah. Emu. Abderualden \vr> Ella vov Fhrenw \ll 
12, 376-110(1931) — Evidence thus far obt ain ed enas to indicate that the simple ammo 
a ads, glvcme and alanine, do not occur successively but alternately in the peptide 
chains of proteins. Polypeptides built up exclusively of gl> one are more or less re- 
sistant to tiyp'in lonase and erepsm. depending on the length of the chum. Di- and 
tn- peptides of alanine are amenable to erepsm but not to trvpsin kina**, and longer 
cha ins have not yet been tested. The present paper deals with polypeptides in which 
there is an alternation of glycine and alanine "Hie usual method of synthesis was 
employed, and a no of the peptides were converted into the FhNCO, 3-Ci«HrSOi and Br 
den vs The products were subjected to the hydrolytic action of erepsm. trypsin- 

kmaseandiVNaOH Cbloroacetvl-d-alanme (I) glycyl-J-alanme (II), [<*1” — 12* 

(Nil, Cl double salt, (a]” —9 4*) >- d-o-bromoprofic’ni/jlycjl-d^iliniitr. decompg 

192", — >- d~atan\lglycyt-d-alanine (III), decompg above 259". *- ckloroacetyt-J-alanxT 

gltcyl-d~alamne (IV). smters 191*, — >- ghtrel-d^alonylghtn-l-d-alaninefy). browns 231*. 

dl-Alamlglyane (VI) *- chlorcacelvl-dl^ltanylglycine (VH), decompg 180-7®, >- gly- 

cyl-dt-alanilglvcine (Vlll), m. 243*. >• dl-a~bromo(>ropionytilycyl-dl-alan\l^lycxne (EC), 

decompg 1S3 4 . »- dl-alan\lglvcnl~dt-ahn'ilgl'icine (X), decompg 260*. II ■■ •>• chloro- 

acetylglycyl-d-alamne (XI). m. 157*. >- glvcylglrcyl-d-alinine (XII). browns 215". >■ 

dl-a-bromoprofncnylglvcylglycyl-d-aLinine (XIII), m. 166-9*. >- dl-ala nylglirylglycyl-d- 

alanine (XIV), m. 203*. Si milar syntheses through the amino acid chlorides "also were 

undertaken, but with poorer yields. I + PCh >- thlor tract ti M -aid n vl chloride (XV) 4- 

U — >-V. NH*saltof ImEtiO 4- POCh — J-XV + H — *-V. IlmAcCl + PCU — ► 
XV + H — >■ V. <f- Alanine — *- rf-alanyt chlonde + n — »- in — >■ IV, (<*]” —119*. 
— ► V. The B z deny of V m. 174* . the FhNCO denv. of:Hm 151®. Him 14S\ V m. 
178® (decompn.), VI tn. 203®. Vm decomposes 20S*.Xm. 144*.XIIm 176* (decompn.). 
XIV m. 162®, the 0 -CuKtSOj deny of HI m. 18 2° ( decompn ). V decomps. 215®. VI m. 
175®. VIH m. 213® (decompn.), X smters 202®. XII sinters 222®, browns 245®, XIV de- 
composes above 257®; the di-fl-CuHiSQj denv of II decomposes 250". Cu silts were 
prepd. from II. Ill and V and their optical rotations detd with a quartz-II g lamp The 
2 di pep tides II and VI were hydrolyzed at practically the same rate by iV NaOH at 37®. 
and the tnpep tides m, VIH and XH at different rates; the last was hydrolyzed the most 
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(r-!n!uft it necrssarv t-v Vi tit the partial ^ rtl \ rr*p v >c rnetbM is drw3ibed 
which is an menace of lie melh vl of Lewis and Kirdaf] let the calcn. rtf partial molar 
Tal from pvracsaetnc data. -* A. L assi 

Studies a lodged casein. L Preparation of iodaed case a, Sin arc 'H'n 
Acta ScW \frd twie I«p Kief IJ. IfA-TOil***!) — To obtain todired cawtn with 
the nu mutest of I M treated as alt sola, of casein with a aria, of IrKl n N*OH. 
Sa«CiX. K.11C0. aad Nall CO, solas, at a I'v 55-43. 0CM15 and »-«*. The axLrrd 
tajea arm* dissolved ta an excess of NaOII aid pptd. with NaliSOi aad I1 «SQ«- It 
•as penied St pptn mad dried with the aid of ala and ether The tail product •as 
tested for protein reaction aid I coc'est. The KI aad Na-COt method at 1^-43 
proved most appr op riate for M s purpose. IL The behavior of lodired casein toward 
proteolytic eamaes. 7SJ 2""1-S3 — The ladled casern to hvdrcivrtd br pepsa. 
tTvpsa" aad tissue proteases afterward half of its I could be pplA br AgNCV 
IEL The behavior ci indeed case Ji ta the dog fSi Sh4-<>. — When the v<dircd cswnn 
•as fed to d'^sii i 1 -^ G'~ f of the I was rrcovned in the stoic in the form of taecT laiides. 
l>rc Coatdl matt l if rtc*eut 1a the cme. w ere wo s ca rce that thev could ucC be 
isolated E S. Latter 

The lipoids with a special rmew of the newer developments ia Lpoid research. 
Hi oo Mt jvtms. £*X’ 1, /•*!»>’ 3 l, MW-tfCo I*C11 \ rrnew C. M M 

Po'ensal CZntrcrt across natural membrane* aeparatmt aal»k» *ah solutions. 
& C. liaooKS. A. C Grrst avp r l Grrsr. J Zhpi fW *. 124-K(1KS1) — U*hen 
the lower epidermis of the bupi scale of the ceuon is used as a membrane to srp. 0 Ilf 
aad 001 if wins. of KCb NaCl «■ l-iQ a transient p. d. occ ur s. The magnitude de- 
creases ia the eider K >Na>Lx The p d.ctf01Af 0 Oil? CaC3i is Saa3 and opposite 
in sign. If the epvJcrcus *=cp«. like comma ctf V. hi aad La a Lew potential arises. 
When 5v alts with different arioeis are used ta the cells. Lttle p. d. s* observed. The 
epidermis seems to be a mosaic of amoa and cation permeable area*. C. M M- 
The arjrmase law and the formation of erra m the antoNm* of the J-ver of verte- 
brates. A djnS.NVt 5-w. sx t’-J H>’ sv» S. 1142-4 — The a m was to see 

whether a dose parallelism existed between the presence rtf arpnaw a the Irwr and 
the faroauen of errs during the actolvsis ctf the liver of r*nou« classes of vertebrate*. 
Only n the liver of those vertebrates in which arpnase is absent (birds, Ophidudae) 
was there a can't, and defin te Jack of errs, whereas in the liver of threw vertebrates 
m which argmase is pres en t (mammals. 0*1— idae. amw^^nans. fishes!, tsra was 
formed dunnj the autalrsis. These result* lodwwte vw-vmThe a^v^ee ctf the ■•arjrmcie- 
arpna.«e 'vtco. the formati.-o ctf crea a the 1 vet does not take pjace, a fact, which 
supports the hypothesis that the feraataoa of tav* m the antolrsis M lrver is basically 
bcimd to the arpminc-artnnase" rvsteia and not to ether fictnrv. lV-nra MasTCCI 
Biochemical mrestieancins on the crtvtrosp—ial liT'Oiis. Gisruvs l*t*\caiAXi * VT> 
RE.vtTASoc.u_ -trek- TiOflf. n wl a l s^c.-ir 15, 6-3. cf C A. 

24, 4>*1 —The rnSnenct ctf species, age and alimentation on the certbrospi-.t bpenis 
has been studied. . . _ . , _ *'- A- Miru 

The optical alterahihrT of huirubm so.caons. Rxruv Brccaat. feui. 2S, 

452-00(1 'Ci'), ef C. A 24, 32.0 — The changes (fidisg) are due to O, ligiit a_ «nd 
enxvmes. It is never observed m pure solus. A. E. -Metck 

The catalase m human Wood m its relanon to the season. Mar.ro Riwm < 
dsvd. 2S, 4- ; 2-9(1 q 50) — The catalase ceetert a the Wood has a max o sprmg — ntj n 
fall The temp vs not the cmlv mSaeacng fatter A. 3- Mitl, 

The presence of ^urease m the h um an gastric mucosa. Mario Rtoovt AtAi. 
,laf. fwoi. 64, T4'S(l?ol), cf C A 24, CTv — TJtease is found m the human gastrtc 
mucosa where it is supposed its function is to liberate NH, which is changed to NH.CI 
m the blood and serves as the material out of which Hd is then produced bv the gastric 

tUn ^- s. Maacpus 

Biological on d ore ducti on. IL von EcXek avu R_ Nassox Arch 

Pkvsvi. M, 201-16(10331 —The translcrmatian of pciTsaeeiaride and hemse to herose 
diphosphate ester m bu5cred mnets. is discussed aad the role piaved m this pro ce ss by 
the corvmasc is pointed out, as well as the effect of adding AeH to the sy st em - The 
possible action of corymase m the svnthesis ctf Wgher carbohvxirates is coosidcred 
The carbohydrate stored by yeast lrvmg on galactose has been studied speoaEv and it 
was found that it probably vields Reiman's ester an hvdrofvsis. S. Moscrus 
Reciprocal relationship between cholesterol and some pro*«a fractions. V S 
NExxroov Z. 232, 60-2(1*131) — A certain portion ctf the cholestercJ of 

normal horse and dog plasma is trmly boend to the globuha froeboa and to a part of 
the fcbna. A sanilar combmatvm has been focad m certam fractious of hen egg pro- 
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tern and in a part of the horse strum fractions prccipitable by tungstic acid after pre- 
liminary removal of the globulin and albumin fractions Cholesterol forms a less firm 
combination with the albumins, a portion of the fibrin, of the egg protein and of the 
same horse serum fractions S. Morgulis 

Behavior of phosphate buffer mixtures with different cations. S M Niursciuoss 
AND R Pf RPZ IrARez Btochem Z 232, 100-22(1931) —It is shown that the classical 
formula docs not correctly express the II-ion concn of phosphate mixtures, and a dif- 
ferent formula is suggested which reproduces more closely the cxptl values In mixts 
of NIl«If*rO, and (NII«)»HPOi the f> n «s always less than in corresponding mixts of 
the K salts This difference is due, for one thing, to the diminished activity of the 
IIPO«"“ ions in the presence of Nil# ions and secondly, to the hydrolysis which NII*- 
H,rO, undergoes in relatively alk sofns A bnlTcr equation is proposed which gives 
satisfactory results with mixts of the NHi salts The difference between the f>n of 
K or Nlfi phosphate mats increases with rising concn of the phosphate or with the 
nddn of NaCl to the mixts The osmotic pressure and conductivity factors of (NIf«) r 
llf'Oi are less than those of RiHPO« of the same concn S Morgulis 

Further studies on amylosyntheases S Nisiumura Btorhem / 232, I.Vi M 
(1R31), cf C A 25, 2149— The higher dextrms can lie synthesized cnzymicalfy, 
the synthetic product being more easily hydrolyzed by malt amylase than the simple 
dextrms from which the higher form was synthesized The more highly the dcxtnns 
are polymerized, the closer docs their hydrolysis resemble that of starch S M 
The absorption spectrum of bilirubin in chloroform, alcohol and alkalies. Ltunvir, 
HriLMEYER Btochem Z 232, 229-39(1931) — Bilirubin in soln in CHClj or in TtOH 
shows a very definite nbsorpbon band with a max at 450 pa. diminishing continually 
from this point even into the ultra violet range of the spectrum In alkali bilirubin 
manifests continuous absorption in the aisihle range, but the absorption curve cannot 
actually be detd on account of the extreme instability of the alk soln Tins is due 
not to an oxidative alteration of the bihnibtn but simply to the alk solvent S M 
Glucoseoxidase. IV. Glucoseoxidase from Aspergillus nlger. Behavior toward 
disaccharides (maltose oxidase', glucuronic acid and ethyl alcohol, experiments with 
methylene blue and monoiodoacetic acid. I> MOllrr Bioch'm /. 232, 123-31 
(1931), cf C A 24, 2709 — Prepns of glucoseoxidase do not act on lactose, but they 
do affect sucrose, the glucose formed from its Itydrofysis being oxidized to glucuronic 
acid When the enr* J\c prepn is heated for 30 min at 70° the sucrase is destroyed 
but not the glucc Oxidase, and it no longer acts upon the sucrose The effect upon 
maltose is dire? 7 the maltose actually being oxidized by the prepn , but this is due not 
to the gluc^ Oxidase but to a different enzyme, maltoscoxidasc, which is more thermo- 
stable tlii^ ihe former and oxidizes maltose with atmospheric O, to a non reducing sub- 
stance' glucoseoxidase does not act either upon glucuronic aad or EtOH, its oxida- 
tive function being apparently limited to compds with the same configuration on the 
C atoms 1 ond 0 as in glucose CHiICOjII injures the activity o( the glucoseoxidase 
much less than that of zymase rrepns of glucoseoxidase contain only malic acid 
dehydrase, as they promote the reduction o! methylene blue only by malic aad This 
icductase action is inhibited by glucose, fructose, glucuronic aad, etc S M. 

Me thylglyo ralyl « ce tic acid and its dismufation by Bacillus coli. Sno Vnnnt. 
Btochem Z 232, 415—11(1031) — Evidence is brought forward to show that B toll 
accomplishes almost quantitatively the dismutation of mcthylglyoxalytacetic acid to 
d a hydroxyghitunc acid This is an asyrn biosynthesis, since exclusively the dex- 
trorotatory acid, in a practically pure condition, appears S Morgulis 

Comment on Lustig’s paper — "Studies on the concentration of pepsin and chem- 
istry of its action." I A bJfORODiNTzrv and A N Adoya Btochem Z 224, 471-3 
(1930) — It is shown that Lustig’s results (C A. 24, G3C) do not contradict, but on the 
contrary corroborate, the previous findings of S and A S Morgulis 

The order of death of organisms larger than bacteria. Orro Rahn. J. Grit 
Phystol 14, 315-37(1931), cf C A 24, £189, 3530 — In a previous publication, R. 
showed that the logarithmic order of death of bacteria can be accounted for by assum- 
ing the presence of some very unstable mols so essential for reproduction that the in- 
activation of a single one of these mols prevents cell reproduction and makes the cell 
appear dead according to the standard method of counting bacteria In the present 
paper the motile alga, Cholmydomonai. is the only one of the larger organisms dealt 
with which has a logarithmic order of death. Probably more than 1 mol must be 
destroyed to kill a yeast cell The following cells or organisms give curves (log of sur- 
■uvors plotted against time) which suggest that the no. of essential reacting mols is 
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i/, jy alia) i The ihazo reagent is about '/« N acid because of ItCl On mixing equal 
voN of thi 2 a weakly acid soln is obtained buffered by NaH,rO, The method was 
tested with a standard bihrubui *o\n in cMotof«m with 1 0 to 0 1 cc of the luhrubm 
soln Ninety s,x % ale was added to mate each vol 10 cc and to this 2 5 cc of the 
phosphate buffered ihazo reagent was added The color produced from each was read 
m a Duboscq colorimeter against a standard contg 0 0 r > mg bilirubin A graph from 
the results shows 9 strict linear proportionality tie tween the amt of bilirubin present 
and the amt of color produced from it by the diazo reagent 1 or routine work in 
examg serum lor bilirubin to 1 ee of serum is added 0 5 cc of diaio reagent and 2 8 
cc of W,% ale., giving a diln of appro* I in -1 It is preferable to express the concn 
<>1 luhrubm m the scrum as mg per 100 cc Harriet F . Holmes 

A method for the cataphoresis of biological materials. F C bMint asd J Mas* 
rack Brit J Ex pll Path 11, 492-1(19.10) — An app for the cataphoresis of biol 
materials is described It was designed toaflord (1) a continuous p3th of buffer soln 
for the current passing lietween the electrode*, so that no agar bridges need be em- 
ployed, (2) uniformity of the bore of the tulie connecting the vessels contg the electrodes, 
so that the potential gradient across the moving liouudary can lie easily measured, 
0) ease of filling and forming a sharp boundary with small vols (2 or 3 cc.) of the sus 
pmsions to be tested. <■!) ability to withdraw the whole sample should it be needed for 
other investigations. ( r >) a method of obtaining small samples during cataphoresis with- 
out disturbing the boundary, so that the effect of the reversal of polarity could be studied 
when the boundary is invisible (f t , vims suspensions), (f<) ease of washing out with 
cleaning fluids Harriet F. Hoemes 

Studies on the biochemistry of sulfur. IV. Colorimetric estimation of cystine in 
casern by means of the 8 naphthoquinone reaction. M X Sltuva** V S Pub 

Health Repti Suf>pl No 78, 13 pp (1*129), cf C. A. 20, 2uS0, 2J, 3041, +«5— 
feilure Jor the hydrolysate —Various amts of casein from 1 to 10 g have l*en hydrolyzed 
The 6 g samples are best, in general, since the final vol of soln prepd for colorimetric 
work is sufficient to give several tests and to allow comparison with the OVuda (cf 
C A 18, 2014. 3013, J400 , 20, 1094. 1252) and the Tolm-Looney methods (cf C A. 
16, 1790) The 5 g of casein and 15 to 20 cc. of 20% IICI are put into a small acetyla 
tion flask, fitted with a ground glass relluT The flask is then placed in a cnsco bath, 
the heating started and hydrolysis run for 0 hrs , the count begins at the time the bath 
reaches 125* The inside temp of the hydrolyzate runs abou* 100*. The black mist 
is poured out into a 100 cc. beaker, and, by washing with distd water, made to about 
a 10% acid The combined mixt. is dccolormd by warming with p -yified (aad extd ) 
decolorizing C, 2 g in case norite is used, as was S '» practice, or, better, i. v',T carboraffin. 
which is now his practice The mat is filtered on a small Iiucliner tu- nel. ami the 
residue on the paper is extd with 15 cc of hot A' HC1 and then washed w.. h J.h'C. or 
cold jV acid The combined filtrates are neutralized with 5 N NaOH added'\A t Y'’ lS0 
with stimng until the pu is about 3 5 (that is, yellow to thymol blue) and madek ^ |«l 
cc by means of 0 1 JV IICI With small amts of material, only 1 g of casein has » of 
used The sample is mixed with 5 cc of 20% IICI and put into the oil bath and h> 
drolyzed 6 hrs The mixt is poured out and. by washing with distd. w ater, made to 10 
cc . decolorized, neutralized and brought to about 25 cc with 0 1 N II Cl, and the colori- 
metric detn made as soon as possible. Later, work with 1 g samples, with and without 
the formation of humm, will be reported Colorimetric estn —To 5 cc. of the neutralized 
hydrolyzate. brought to a definite vol and with the temp of the soln not under 20°. 
add ( A ) 2 cc of 5% aq NaCN, mix. and wait 10 mm ; then add (£) 1 cc. of 05% 
aq sodium l,2-naphthoqumone-4-sulfonate and mix by shaking f of 10 min; next 
add (C) 5 cc. 10% Na.SO, in 0 5 N NaOH, mix, let stand 30 min , add (D) 2 cc. 5 JV 
NaOH mix and finally add (£) 1 cc. of a 2% Na^O, in 0 5 A T NaOH Compare with 
j cyst'ne standard. 100 to 200 p p m in 0 1 JV IICI, similarly treated The 
c * n( J. tm ^ nown should be dose together in colonroetnc reading On adding 
the Na.biO, the brown red color developed m the cystinc-ccmtg soln vs changed to a 
more vivid red, if cystine is present to the extent of 100 p p m or over Weaker solns 
J-”!? 7 > 'I. t °^? nge ° t * ler substances in protein hydrolyzatra may show color in the 
£**■**» °*,? le sea c ti°n, but this color in the absence of cystine or cysteine » d^ 
^ow ^ythe hyposulfite When the sUndard was pure cystine directly 

COOHw£ Pda noaTV QC 2*5*?! cas “ l punfitd b * ^gynlb dd CHr 
t0 be 0 28% (uncorrected for moisture or ash) When the standard 
V * pU . t th . r ? ug, ‘. ,he same procedure of heat treatment with decolorizing agent, 
f™ i r i a I Um8, etc- ' tbat the euem went through, the cystine content of the casein was 
found to approximate 0.30% (uncorrected for moisture and ash). Crude cay in and casein 
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ilTerent treatments were found to vary greatly The loss of cystine in the ordi- 
jecdure of hydrolyztng decolorizing, eta, is mainly in the use of decolorizing 
The formation of the darh colored humm, acad sol and aad msol . was checked 
uctmg tlie hydrolysis in a reduang atm such as furnished by SnCh and TiCtj 
ems more useful for the prevention of humm. since it can be pptd out by neu- 
on The findings with Ti are slight!) higher than without its use; but pend- 
study of the effects of high salt content, traces of Ti, eta, on the color develop- 
Uesc findings arc left open to future interpretation There are 39 references 
literature DC Estimation of cysteine in the presence of glutathione. M 
_i\ an and Walter C Hess V S Pub Health Repts 46, 390-3(1931), cf 
5, 2170 — Mcldrum and Dixon (d l A 24, 5315) found that the Sullivan 
. for CN-teme (d C A 20, 2bSb) was markedly inhibited by the presence 
.thiom in the proportion of 9 0 mg of glutathione to 1 0 mg of cysteine If 
nan procidurt detailed in a later paper (cf C A 23, 3941) had been followed 
t atitlu r tiny would have found that reduced glutathione in the proportion 
ig to l > mg of cysteine has no inhibiting effect on the estn of cysteme. To 
tuch - ilu and standard add 1 ca of a freshly prepd ari soln of NaCN, shaVe. 
1 l cv of i fn silly prepd 0 5% aq soln of sodium l,2-naphthoquinone-4 sul- 
sliaLt it i ' sec ). add 5 cc of 10-20% soln ofanhvd Na*SOj in 0 5 N NaOH, 
1 and m ut nun at about 20“ K reddish brown color appears. Then add 
a 2' , v In of \ in 0 5 A’ NaOll The brown red color w the presence 
inc is coniirt I 1 ito a purer red The reaction is given by no other compd 
not cun \ h ithione or cysteme amine or even isocy^teine. Even at the 
S mg of ,lut ,i ne to 1 0 mg of cysteme, the colorimetric reading of the 1 0 
the im\t wa s when matched against 1 0 mg of cysteine similarly treated 
at 20 1 light r lutnthione content calls for more naphthoquinone When to 

tathionc 1 \ >teun unit 30 mg to 1 and to standard cysteme soln 1 0 mg in 5 
1 A’ IICl thin w rt added 1 cc of 1% aq NaCN and 1 ca of a 1% soln. of the 
oqrnnom tolloind by the regular Na»SOj in the 0 5 A’ NaOll arid then after 
l color dcitloptm t by 1 ca of the Na-S;0« in 0 5 A’ NaOll, no inhibition 00 - 
For glutatbioni cysteine mixt 100 to 1 the following procedure is rccom- 
d To5caofth tmxt and standard add 1 cc ofl%aq NaCN, 2 cc. of 1% aq 
a 1.2 naphthoquin«nc-4 sulfonate, followed by 5 ca of 10% Na»SO> in A’ NaOH 
Jter 30 cun staiuing, by 1 ca of a 2% soln of NajSiOj in A’ NaOH J. A. K. 

> secw-micreniethod for the rapid and complete analysis of human millc. Miciiafl 
A Lespagsol. Dull see chtm Itel 12, 1195-1211(1930) — Details 
£2*Jr the detn of total solids and Cl on 1 ca, casein and reducing value on 2 
isc of KtHgli pptn , and fat and sugars on 1 ca after sihcotungstic pptn and 
ith ether (Bang method) C. G King 

determined carbon and glucidic carbon in normal unne. Paul Tleury and 
Aubert. Bull see thim. bu4. 12, 12*>5-OS(1‘GO).— See C. A. 25, 1S02. 

C. G King 

tthods of determining bile salts m bile and duodenal juice. L. Cuny. Bull 
m biol 12, 12 f 'S-13IS(193Q), cf C. A 25, 1S02-3 — A ent discussion is gii en of 
Is in general use C. G. King 

e quantitative limits of the Gerhardt and Legal reactions for the estimation of 
^compounds. Adolf Pscudero Rev facvllod csrne qutm ( L’nir La Plata) 7, 
7-52(1930) — Legal’s reaction as applied to unne is pos when acetone or diacetic 
cecds 0.25 g per 1000 ca The reaction of Gerhardt is pos. when diacetic acid 
; 0.2 g per 1000 B. S. Levine 

ie preparation of a secretin concentrate. A. C. fw, G Kloster. G. E. Drew- 
d II C. Lueth. Am J . Physiol. 95, 35-9(1930) — An improved method which 
ble, rapid and relatively inexpensive is described. The NaCl ppt. (C. A . 24, 
s extd with ala at a concn. of 70-S5%, which dissolves about 50 to 75% of the 
i. The eats, arc evapd to dryness over a water bath with addn. of water oc- 
Jly to prevent inactivation of secretin The residue is suspended in water and 
id for 10 to 12 hrs. Then NaOH is added to Pa 5 3 to 5 7 when max floccula- 
.■cuts. To the clear filtrate add enough 20% trichloroacetic add to give 5% 
in the mix and let stand 4 to 12 hrs in a cold place, centnfuge and wash the 
ith anhyd , aldehy de-frec acetone and ether. The av. effective dose of the ppt 
; is 0 7 mg It contains 1 dose of cholecystoLmin for 7 to 10 doses of secretin 
>t. from the isoelec, pptn contains secretin which can be extd by 0 4% IICl. 
vith CCliCO»H at 5% concn . sepd by the centrifuge and washed with acetone 
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and ether This prepn is free from cholrcystokinin Its effective dose per dog is 

0G4 me J I'. Lyman 

Cardiac output In aoraol men. I Starr. Jr . and L. If Collins, Jr Am J 
Phynol 96, 223-42(1031) — Fxpts on the Jundsmental assumptions of the improved 
Ftl method for the detn of carduc output were repeated with results that Rive greater 
confidence in the method The cardiac output under various conditions was detd 

J F. Lyman 

The measurement of the red-cell volume. F FovnrR ami O Saslow J. Phynol 
70, 18-37(1030) — This is a colorimetric method requiring aliout 31 cc of blood and 
giving results agreeing closely with those ealed from cell measurements Some values 
obtained by the method for man, rabbit and sheep, resp , are: 87, 68 and 30 »*' The 
refractometnc method of measuring red-cell vol led to erroneous results J F. L 
Measurement of red-cell volume. IL Alterations in cell volume in solutions of 
various tonicities. Is PovDrn and G Saslow J Phynol 70, 100-81 (19301 — The 
addn to rabbit blood and plasma of NaCl or glucose, of which A b approx the same 
as that o! rabbit plasma (i. * , \S. g NaCl pet 100 g water), docs not alter tbe mean 
vol ol the red cells The cell vol increases in hypotonic solns of NaCl and plasma 
approx as would be expected on the assumptions that the red cells are simple osmometers 
eontg 33% 11,0 by vol In hypotonic rnedn, produced by the addition of KC1 or glu- 
cose, the swelling is greater than can be accounted for in this way The cell vol docs 
not decrease in hypertonic media, produced by the addn of NaCl, KC1 or glucose, 
but rather it steadily increases as time goes on, indicating that the added substances 
penetrate into the cell Crenation is not necessarily associated with a decrease in red 
cell vol , but Is regarded ns a failure of the cell to maintain its shape J F Lyman 
Recording of respiration of small animals. G Tvorfs J. Phynol 70, 218-20 
(1930) — The app consists of a small covered !>ox in which the animal is fastened, 
the animal breathes outside air through a breathing mast and an arrangement of valves 
Changes in the vol. of the animal, due to breathing, are traced by the corresponding 
movements of a recording pen J F. Lyman 

The carbon dioxide of the mixed venous blood of men. W. F. Hamilton, M C 
SrRADLTO AND 11. G Saam, Jr J. Phynol 70, 244-52(1930) —There is no valid evi- 
dence in the exptl work reported in this paper that rebreathed air comes to equil with 
mixed venous blood; hence there is douht as to the justification for using any of the 
indirect applications of the principle of Tick in detg. the circulation rate in man 

„ J F. Lyman 

A method of ultra-filtration In nvo A Gricrr J Phynol 71, ‘-jj 1-20(1911) — 
A specially constructed ultra filter b joined to an artery or vein; the bifevd circulates 
continuously through the app , and returns to the same blood vessel The mV-gf/T’"* 
branes are of collodion, and under negative pressure at their outer faces Th t\t Ml 
in passing through the app retains its natural velocity, pressure and gas tension 
a choice of membranes, filtrates eontg. crystalloids only or a plasma which conta/„ 
the whole or a part of its proteins may be obtained j p. Lyman N 

The measurement of the circulation rate in man by the acetylene method. A 

Grollman Proc. I’hysiol Soc., J. Phynol 70, xxxix(1930), cf C. A 24 6050 

C,II, is sufficiently sol in blood and can be detd very easily by alk Hg(CN),’ making 
it possible to complete a detn of the cardiac output w less than 1 hr The cardiac 
output of normal young individuals is a function of the surface area hence it is nrc- 
dictabtc with a high degree of accuracy ' j l? i_yman 

Development and present status of some problems and the goal of vital staining 
Josbf Cicklhorn Ergeb Phystol 31, 338-420 1931) —A review r \r 

dietary chanr^ or med.<~,t ,«n K.rlS .“5 '? ,ues fat n “ nnlu 7 may be the result of 

y anges or med.«t,«n d during collection periods, or of detg tbe p B 

"’"' r a 24 hr. period For colorimetric 


dietary changes or medication before a 

01 a single specimen rather than a collection o 
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detns , deeply colored urines should be dild 1 


than those that are slightly colored 
E. R. Main 

A simplification of the Osgood-Haskms hemoglobin method. Edwin E Osgood 
and Howard D Haskins / Lab Cltn Med 16, 4S2-C{1931); d C A 17, 3517.— 
A so’.n. of aad hematm may be used as a standard m place of the permanent standards 
prepd from morg salts E R- Main 

A rapid method for determination of the sedimentation rate of the red cells with 
results in health and disease. Howard D Haskins Trank E Trotman, Edwin E 
Osgood and Albert Matiiteu J Lab Cltn Med 16, 487-04(1931) — A method is 
described for use with oialated blood w which the sedimentation rate may be expressed 
as the max settling in a 15 min period The rate is normally 5 mm. but may become 
increased m pneumonia, acute inflammations and infections, acute rheumatic fever. 
Infectious arthritis and malignancy E R- Main 

The determination of blood proteins by a direct micro Kjeldahl method. Roger 
S Hubbard J Lab Cltn Med 16, 500-3(1931) — A micro Kjeldahl method is de- 
scribed which is adapted to the detn of total N and the N of the protein fractions of the 
blood The digested material is r.esslcrued directly Pptn. of the Kessler's reagent 
is prevented by the use of Rochelle salt. E R. Main 

A note on the Gunther-Greenberg method for determining inorganic phosphorus on 
the filtrate from calcium analysis. Rirrn P Bolton f Lab Cltn \ fed 16, 503-1 
(1931), d.C A 23, 3942 — The morg P content of the filtrates from Ca analyses may 
be detd by the Benedict-Theis method (C A 18, 3398), as well as by the Fiske-Sub- 
barow method E R. Main 

The use of the interferometer for serum protein and protein fraction determinations. 
Wu J Dieckmann / Lab Cltn Med 16, 513-9(1931) — Methods are described 
for the detn of serum protein, fibrin and the albumin-globulin ratio by means of the 
interferometer. E R. Main 

Determination of cholesterol in blood plasma and serum. J C Torres. J Lab 
Cltn Med 16, 520-1(1931) — A modification of Bloor's method is described in which 
the cholesterol is extd. in the presence of Doucit (a com prepn for softening water) 
No application of heat is required E R. Maw 

Phenol test for urinary albumin. Wu B Cla*n* ano Benjamin Coiifn New 
Engl. J. Med 203, 1237-8(1930) — A method is described for the detection of albu- 
min in the unne in which a rtng test is obtained with a soln of C«HiOH TThe reagent 
is prepd by treating a satd aq soln of C 4 II 1 OH with sufficient glycerol to adjust the 
sp gr. to 1 045 Albumin present in the unne may be detected in a concn of 0 004%. 

E. R. Main 

Bilirubin liver-function test I. Modification of the method. I. R Jankelson 
and S. L. Cargill. New Engl. J Med 204, 547-9(1931) — A liver-function test may 
be carried out by detn of the concn of bilirubin in the blood at 5-min and 3-br. inter- 
vals following intravenous injections of bilirubin. It is rapidly excreted through the 
liver in normal individ u a ls but is definitely retamed in diffuse disease of the liver. 

E. R. Main 

Separation of the male sex hormone from the female hormone, menformone. 
E. Dwcemansb, J Freud, S Kober, E Laqueur, A. Lucns and A W. P. MOncji. 
Bioehem. Z. 231, 1-5(1931) — Menformone behaves somewhat like an add and in a 
diphasic system, benzene -alk. 70% ale., it passes almost quantitatively into the latter 
phase In extg the male hormone from male urine it is found to proceed more rapidly 
m a weakly alk medium. The method of sepn. depends upon extg with benzene 2 
portions of the unne, one made alk., the other aad S Morgulis 

The me ol colloidal xirconic acid as a protein precipitant J&zep EpdOs and 
JAnosSCrC Btochem Z 231, &-12{1931) — Powd ZrCl« is rubbed up well with 4—6 
times its wt of anhyd AcOH and dried on a sand bath The residue is digested for 
several his with warm H,0 and the turbid soln is filtered. The filtrate is evapd at 
60 , the residue is moistened with 11,0 and the evapn repeated until no more AcOII 
fumes are given off The dry residue is rubbed up with a little H,0 and is placed in 
a vacuum desiccator contg KOH sticks The resulting Zr(OH), is practically free from 
Cl or AcOH and can he used m 5% soln. for deproteinizwg serum plasma or protein solns. 

Methodical contributions. XIII. Determination of ferric ions, ferrous* lons^d 
of organically bound iron In biological material. L Pincussen and W Roman Bto- 
chem Z. 231, 54-8(1931) — A g of fresh organ is quickly weighed and is finely rubbed 
up with sand in an ice-cold mortar The material is washed twice with 5 cc 20% 
HiSOi into a centrifuge tube contg a little paraffin. In case of blood. 1 ca of fresh’ blood 
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is measured under paraffin oil and treated with 5 cc SO So If>SO« The mirt is left 
for 3 hn during which it w frequently <timd, and is sharply centrifuged.^ The super 
natant fluid « quantitatively removed and is titrated with TiCIu KSCX being used 
The ferrous ions are oxidized with JINOi and after driving off the UNO* dress the 
titration is repeated The difference between the first and second titration measures 
the amt- of ferrous ions present To det the organically bound Fe the residue is trans- 
ferred from the centrifuge tube to a Kjtldahl flash by dissetsung it carefully m ffN’Oj 
The material is ashed by boiling with HJiOrHiOt the excess of reagents being driven 
off The residue dissolved in etJ H,SO, is titrated with TtCIu giving the total feme 
ion content and the organically bound Te is caled by difference The TiCb soln is 
prepd by boiling 2 cc. of com TiCb with 4 cc. coned HCI to dnve off H,S and dug 
to 300 cc. The soln is kept in a container with a special automatic buret attachment 
(figured in the teat) designed for titrating in a current of Ni or COi under complete 
delusion ol air The TiCh soln is standardized against a known FeCli soin coctg 
10 mg Te in 1 cc. To 0 1 cc. of this soln are added dil H»SO< and a few drops of 
15% KSCK and the jnixi. is titrated until the color disappears. S Mo*CCUS 
Studies on cholesterol metabolism. L A gravimetric method for the determination of 
(tee and. combined cholesterol in small amounts of blood. KitoLF Masckh Biochcm 7 
231, 103-0(1531) —The extn is earned out by pounng 2 5 cc. scrum in a fine stream 
into ft 50 cc. sol flask <xmlg 30 cc of » rant of 3 parts abs ale. and 1 part abs. ether 
Under const stirring the flash is submerged in a boding water bath and is removed as 
soon as the contents begin to boil After cooling the ml is made up with the ale- 
ether mut. and the material is titered Twenty cc. ol the filtrate (in 2 portions) W 
cautiously evapd in a test tube, the temp being gradually raised to 50* to boil off the 
ale. until there is only 2 cc. of soln In case the material is turbid.it should be shaken 
with 10 cc. ether, filtered, washed and again evapd to 2 cc. To the still hot soln. 
1 CC- of hot 1% digitonm in 00% ale is added and after 1 hr the ppt is collected in a 
filter tube (Jena filter G 154, No 1) The ppt is washed with ice-cooled acetone, 
and the filtcT is dried at 100* and weighed. '/• of the pptd compd being cholesterol 
For the total cholesterol detn 10 cc. ol the original filtrate in 2 portions is boded down 
to 3 cc. m a S-cc. round bottom flask provided with a reflux condenser To this is 
added 3 drops 60% KOlt, and the material is sapond 6 hrs. over a water bath. The 
ale. soap soln is neutralized with a few drops of ale satd with gaseous IIC1 (pheaol- 
phthalctn is u^d ns indicator), mixed with 3 cc. abs. ether and the pptd KCl is filtered 
off The ppt is washed with abs ether, the combined filtrates being condensed to 2 
cc. Tbe pptn with digitomn and weighing are made as before The difference be- 
tween the 2 detns. gives the cholesterol esters S MoRCClXS 

Method of metabolism studies m tissue cultures. I. Respiratory measurements in 
tissue cultures. I'ou Mtirr Binthrm Z 2J1, 2t7-52(l'i3l) — The Cam! tissue 
culture flask is adapted for the detn of respiration hv means of aspeciallv constructed 
manometer inserted into the flask II. Weight determination on single tissue cultures 
Increase m weight and area tbtd 233 P —A method is discussed (or measuring the 
wt. of a tissue culture after the removal of the plasma coagulum These studies show 
that the increase in surface must l* doe partly to cellular migration In rapidly grow- 
ing fibroblast cultures the daily lactic acid production is 2’/i tunes the dry wt. and in 
slowly growing cultures 3 times the dry wt S. Morgclzs 

Determination of urobilin and urobilinogen with the Zeiss step photometer L. 
Hbilmeyer and W. Krebs Biochem Z 231,3^3-8(1931) —Tbe Zeiss step photome- 
ter has been employed to det urobilin and urobilinogen in urine and feces according 
to Terwen’s procedure This yielded greater precision, especially with small urobilin 
cunens .and dispenses with the need lor a comparison soln which also saves much time 
in carrying out the detn c M ORCU1 rs 

An apparatus for the rapid, accurate analysis of the gases in a respiration chamber. 
Thorn* M Carekvter, Robert C Lee ano Axva E Tin-verti 11 i« Arch La*4« 
Id l *■£*»»> -Tl* a PP described by C^p^tre. Fox 

J3, /' 1S) 5“ bcfn Provided with a bellows to omdatetbe pyro- 

{OT 0,6 MalrS ’ S - ^, e >PP w **»** 

n i J5" « inrei; iT > ^ falo °? Wlth “ equaled of IMJ; to O 2 cc. add 1 cc. H.O pins 
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Determination of calcium in blood. Cir O GuillaUmin J pharm chim 
[8], 13, 65-70(1931) — Detn is made of total Ca in plasma or serum regardless of the 
mode of physico-chem combinations of Ca in the plasma Precautions in talcing sam- 
ples are discussed, and the technic of detg Ca in plasma is given in detad S W. 

Dichlorofluorescein as an adsorption indicator for the estimation of chlorides in the 
blood. A F Osterderc Proc Staff Meeting* Mayo Clinic 5,300(1910) — Plasma or 
serum. 2 cc , is added, with shaking. to7cc acetone contained in a centrifuge tube gradu- 
ated a tlO cc The vol is made accurately to 10 cc , the tube is then stoppered, shaken 
w ell and the blood proteins are thrown down in the centrifuge Five ca of the acetone 
soln corresponding to 1 cc of plasma is pipetted into a small Erlenmeyer flask, and to 
this is added 025 cc of the indicator soln prepd as described by Kolthofl, Lauer and 
Sunde The soln is then titrated with Nr 3540 soln of AgNO> until the end point is 
reached This manifests itself by tbe pptn of bnck-red silver dichlorofluorescein on 
the silver halide ppt One cc AgNOisoln is equiv to 1 mg Cl This method checks 
closely with the Wilson and Dali procedure, the maximal difference being 1 6% 

R C Will sos 

Determination of traces of Hg (Stock, Lux) 7 

Centrifugal blood-separating apparatus for serum plants. Cecil E Mrrcituu 
S 1,707,876, March 24 Structural features 


C— BACTERIOLOGY 

CHARLES B MORREY 

Variability of the diphtheria bacillus. M A Kushnaryev Z Immumtdts 68, 
210-7(1930) — Tbe addn of minute quantities of MnSO*, ZnSO,. LiCl and NaNH,- 
HPO, to the medium enhances the growth of diphtheria bacilli and causes a dissocu 
of the ongmal strain into toxigenic and atoxigenic forms, as well as the production of 
coccus-like forms H Eagle 

Microflora of processed cheese. J CsiszAr Kiserlet Koztemenyek 33, 391—101 
(1930) —Processed cheese contains chiefly lactic add bactena (streptococci and lacto- 
baciUi) and very often anaerobic butync acid-producing organisms, accompanied by 
aerobic spore-forming bacilli (B. mesenlencus and rutfi/u), mdifTerent, heat resistant 
coca and bacilli, molds and yeasts and sometimes Act odortfera The variety of the 
flora and the no of bacteria depend on the raw cheese, on tbe time and temp of melting 
and finally on the age of the processed cheese The germ content averaged 19,500,000; 
the highest no was 3 10, 400, 000 per g of cheese Tw o samples were found to be stenle. 
Heating to 65-80° for 5-25 min decreased the no of germs by 99 9-100%; processed 
cheese is thus quasi pasteurized The germ content of ready-made dieeses increased 
from 5-27,000 to 1,800,000-258,900,000 organisms in 40 days S S de FinAly 
B actericidal action of “Rohchloramin" and “Streuchloramln." N Kereler 
Mezogazdasgdi Kutatdsok 2, 319-24(1029) — The action is about the same as that of HgCli 
A 0 1% soln of "Rohchloramin” proved to be effective "Streuchloramm" killed in 
less than 5 min : B. abortus inf. Bang, B. galltnarum, B. colt, B cholerae galhnarum, 
B erystpdatis suts and B sutpesttfer; within 20 min. it killed Staphylococcus pyog. 
aureus Spores of B anthracts were killed in CO min S. S. de FinAly 

Observations on the value of a copper sulfate tellunte medium for the isolation of 
diphtheria bacilli. V D Allison Brit J. Exptl Path 11, 244-8(1930) — Tables are 
given to compare the results obtained in the isolation of Coryrtebactcrtum dtphthertae awl 
diphtheroid bacilli from nasal, throat and ear swabs, with Douglas's medium and the cop- 
per sulfate tellunte serum agar medium of V. D Allison and Aylrng (C. A . 23, 3949). The 
results show a well-marked difference m the percentage of organisms isolated on the 2 
media, the differences in all cases being in fa\or of the CuSO, medium This medium 
consists of 2% nutrient agar to which is added 10% of trypsimzed horse serum, 0 02% 
of K tellunte and 0 05% of CuSO, The trypsimzed serum enhances the growth of 
the diphthena bacilli, while the K tellunte darkens the colonies and gives them a char- 
acteristic appearance The growth of staphylococci, streptococa, pneumococci and 
Micrococcus catarrhalis is completely prevented by the presence in the medium of the 
small quantity of CuSO,. which also inhibits completely the spread of B. proteus The 
nutnent agar should not be more acid than pa 8 0 previous to the addn of trypsinized 
tellunte serum and CuSO,, as it is impossible to measure the pn with indicators after 
the CuSO, has been added Harriet F. Holmes 

Virulence of hemolytic streptococci. IL The influence of oxygen on the mainte- 
nance of virulence in broth cultures. E W Todd Brit J. Exptl Path 11 469-79 
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afttt subcuftivation m aerated broth and they change to the mil attenuated form after 
subculture in anaerobic broth 11>c effect of aeration is inert as,-,! it i*ro*,dc accumufa- 
tion is prevented by cataU'c Mat attenuated cultures are not reverted to the 'indent 
form by subcultivation in aerated catalase broth III The influence of oxygen on the 
restoration of vmileoce to mat attenuated cultures 1U,\ -tws— The incrersc of 
virulence winch occurs when mat altentuated cultures of hemolytic streptococci are 
subculturcd tn 50% normal horse scrum is dependent on the O tension of the -serum 
Tbs optimum condition for increasing virulence is the highest O tension which can be 
obtained without peroxide formation The effect of normal scrum on virulence ap- 
pears to depend on its Ocanrytng capacity Harriet F Holmes 

Investigations of the biologic, serologic and colloid -chemical behavior of thepar*- 
tTphus bacillus under changed living conditions. IV D Scruff A re A Ily f IW, 

239-54(1830) — Continued cultivation of the paratyphus bacillus upon agar contg 
0 15% phenol or 3-5% NaCl appears to produce changes »a colony form and reduc- 
tions UJ acid ftocculabiiiti. cataphorcsis tendency to be pptd by llgCl, and capillarity. 

E R Matt 

Bacteriology of nauseous and bitter tasting null. (Csisztnl 12. Syntheses of anti- 
septic din vat ncs of indan 1 t dinnr \\ alkfs e»ol ) 10. Tlic correlition of the oaida- 
ton of certain phenols and of dmuthil /» pin mlcncdiariunc by bacterial suspensions 
(llAM-ota) 10. 


The pigment of VeUtla apirans and Fiona marina Rknj'win K*orr Pip! 
Bull 00, 120-2(1031) —The pigment consists, apparently, of a complex protein combi- 
nation There art as yet, no data as to ita true structure Frederick G Gerwoth 
R ecent advances as science plant physiology J C. TValtf* SriLtS Sctmce 
Ptogrcts ZS, 5'KM 10,11) A renew of recent work on photosynthesis J S It. 

The composition of some green forage and fertilising plants. T Haseuioff, T 
Haw a*B V. Elbert Landv \ f t*s Sta 110, 2C>S-$3(1030) —Analyses of several 
varieties of clover show that the amt of N in the part of the plant above ground is 
much higher than that m the roots Johv R Htu. 

The ether extract of white leaves of cabbage. III. The un saponifiable matter*. 
Jwiem OzaKi J Ap Chem See Japan 6, 773-62 (KQ0), cf C A 25, OS-1 —The 
oil of white leases of cabbage was sapond- and extd with ether The ether ext was 
wasbedwith water The scary substance appeared between the ether and water lay ers 
It was crystd from acetone, tn. 81 5-2*. sot m CHCl» It shows no sterol reactions 
Analysis of theciyst substance and of its oiime were made It is presumed to bepaltm- 
tone From the mother liquid of palmitone an amorphous ppt was obtained It 
m. CS* and is sol in ale. and acetone It coincides with ti hentnaeontanc 0 pre- 
(condensation) (reduction) 

siirnes the following changes Palmitic acid — / palmitone ./ 

heutriaeontane From the ether ext of the u« saponifiable matters a kind of phyto- 
sterol was isolated Carotene and xanthopbylf appear to be present Y Kiimra 
T he saponin of soy bean II Visike Si-miki j a., rim c. )f < s 

7KT-00, Bull Ap Chem Sac Japan <5, 4^51(1930) cf C A 24, 3S13 — The Na salt 
25 V° T** prppd " flatcs by neutralisation 

with NaOll from a 70% ale. soln of free saponin The hemolytic power of soy-bean 
?£"?? “* !v COTCn o{ } / ? m and i bat of I** Na salt m a concn of l /50.000 

wvi hm Th„ ln .£ r ? n the r0 ? t of sl, ^ s hemolytic power in a concn of 

i/, "T" of ®°y bf3n “W® and the Ns salt) is very weak 

tor pigeons while Merck s saponin is very toxic Y r,,,.. 

w I we rIwl Remhciii ^atp J Sn Ap 

cWoroohiU was uZ* -rWiHstatters color, metric method for the detn 

ot chlorophyll was used The chlorophyll content does not vary greatly with the species 
ft increased rapidly in the earlier stage of the growth, reached a mi* in Tuly andSw 
Jhe greater the growth rate of thepf 3n t the thcpigS 
Krt N 'T S 'T S ? ** *W*°* pr °P ortwnal to th* chlorophyU con- 

of K nrP^huLf formation of chlorophyll, while that 
ot K or l inhibits it less or negligibly y KlnARA 

oeneds tomrmen*^ ♦£t,It r ‘° US Pbf s \° lo £'<* i '***&* of plants sn d their vegetation 
periods to pigment formation EL Assimilation rate and anthocyanm synthesis in 
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Abutolcn avicennae. IIirou KosaEA. J Dept Ac Krusku Imp Urn? 3, So. 2. 
29-15(1931), d C /l 24, 2159-GO — Anthocyamn synthesis in stems and leaves of 
A fwfilon eeicentuu is parallel to the content of assimilation products and in inverse re* 
tation to the rate of g row th IL R. Kxatbiu, 

Culture and nutritional physiology of the genus Pdobolus. Ecov Behsa 
Akad n wr H im . Abt. I. 139, 355-71(1930) — PiioVfiu thin and Spkaerospcrus 
can be cultivated ea*3y upon borse-manure-decrction agar Despite favorable cul- 
ture conditions and frequent transplantations some of the mold cultures die, the reasons 
for this are not known Concn of the horse-man ure-dfcoction-a£2r favors the mold 
growth Metabolic expts. upon pure cultures proved that the materials used as sources 
for N arc divisible into (a) favorable peptone, albumin, leucine, asparagine. (&) 
barel} sufficient casern, glyvocoll. alanine, glutamine, (e) insufficient urea, glucosa- 
mine, Nlli salts. Materials used as sources of C are divisible into (<j) those favoring 
development of growth to the point of sporangia formation rjVju, gum arabic. arabinose, 
galactose, tf>) those iruped.r.g or arresting the micellar development- starches, m nlm, 
fructose, glucose, saccharose, lactase, mannitol Boiled wheat straw, with or without 
peptone, or its erts forms a favorable medium , pectins, from the cortex of apples, are 
not favorable Nudein and Liebig's beef ext favor the mold development. This 
would indicate that nucleic acid contains pentosan and that split products of nudein 
occur m the beef ext. The pos. phlorojrtucmol-HCl reaction appears to substantiate 
such an assumption P s+kjerospsTus diders from P kl ieu Tiegh only m its manner 
of germination, but not in its process of metabolism It is possible that P kete^espens 
Palla, found onh on cow manure, behaves diffeierth as regard- its nutritional physiology 

B S Levin-u 

A preliminary report upon the results of field experiments with substituted products 
for sugar beets, J I’Iiefr f.w'v Cafroni' 49, 3»V>' !‘>"1 — \ cnuei=ra u jrven of the 
study la which -40 expts. with sugar beets are compared with 30 expts. with edible carrots- 
P considers the statt-tical analysis c*ed as inadequate Fra-ve Maresh 

The evaluation of the roots of fodder beets for engecic purposes. K Kod.s\R. 
J ILum. and Vi_ Smerda. SSjntik Csl Ak±J ZemhiSsif 6,95(1930), Usly Cnk'cror 
49, No 29, Roihledy 22. — Chem. analysis was found of little value m studying eugenic 
expts with fodder beets, polarisation did not give the true sucrose content, for inver- 
sion occurs readilv, and the content of inverta« is increased, the refraetonetnc detn 
can be used only for roots of the same dimensions and variety m order to have com- 
parable results- The beets are mashed, weighed and digested with hot water; the * 
is then read and the sucrose content computed. The margin of error is but the 

results are more a c c ura te than with a poianmeter. The distribution of sol nutritional 
elements vanes in the same species and is altered bv the shape of the root, removal 
of greens, depth of root m the ground and accessory rows The instructions for cutting 
cylinders for sugar detns. from sugar beets do not hold for fodder beets, and a trial 
detn. of the distribution of sugar must be made on each variety before ranking de- 
pendable analyses for the whole plot- The superficial strata were richer in sugar than 
the inner ones Fran-e Maresh 

Formation of the anthocyamc pigment in the etiolated plants of buckwheat and 
wheat. Sr Jos-iaco C<rmt: rr*-d 192, 43S— tOJI^ol) — l’«mg the same methed of 
extn of pigment (C. A. 17, 792, 22, 102) J. studied cits, of buckwheat and wheat to 
det whether ties- contain a substance, similar to that obtained from .-t r'e.'j'ns kede- 
rjcrj, which can be transformed into an anthocyacm. From buckwheat, a chromogen 
is obtained as a yellow powder which, wfcenhydrofvreii forms galactose, when the chro- 
mogen is oxidned or dissolved in ale. and heated with HQ. a cense- red cryst. pigment is 
obtained which shows the reactions characteristic of a natural anthoevanidme. From, 
wheat, the chromogen is a yellow powder, sol in water, not sot. in ala, has a sweet 
odor, reduces Fehhngs *dn. and hydrolyres to form aiabmosc. Oridatioo of the chromo- 
gen with BijOj or MnCh in HjSO, sola forms a violet ted pigment characteristic of the 
natural pigment of wheat plants. N M X vrtx>R 

The presence of aH«stom*se ia a number of fungi. A Brcveu Ow'd nrvJ 
192,442—4(1931) — In 07 different fungi, a stndy was maded the enevme which changes 
mHantom to allantoic add. The allantoic aad tsieeegniredby its prod acts of hydrrlvr-s. 
glyoxyhc acid and urea; or by the forma two of the Ag alla n toate. The enrymt ac- 
tion is tested as follows. The macerated vegetable tissue is extd. with glycerrd and 
water. The ext. is added to a medium ccctg a f U n toia. basic Nit* carbonate and a 
few drops cf chloroform. After 12 hrs. cf digestion, the mixt. fc> made add and heated 
to 100°. The product is tested for glyoxyhc add by noting a red coloration m the 
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rr^escf cf c h«v!iw!?*=e and KjFeCaSt, K is testrd ter err* be the adia. cf *»- 
tKe wfcrdS Ltw * JTt- of nnthvferta. X SL 2i%ncm 

l>.c tTr**’ 1 *’^ cf e’ectrolrtes. II. Suptwhon* a* to tie tufa-r c t »cccsu>*- 
CCS cs t alecA- tt / t 0*-TrS't-T J Ov > <*«»' Jf,2NSO»» f^tTs — 7a* Lamp 
«3 tie list v t the ca«e I" wvicto? *»ai E ptoiuilv m’-r* cieffr as EOH, tie thermo- 
dmamsc cvtrstol cf wirch ts rrr'.ct ocinde than wtiia. He tatr gr rtwstr t* 
pr-dcce the *eoissnI«Kt5 cf k tns-.de tie «!J rs famished by cetabetais. wiertbv 

* weak cry arid. HA. ts presided si tie «2. JLV is eachaaxod fee MCI « tie m- 

terra) «of3- tear A fee Cl' and tia resells «= a et*toraxl tnamtenasoe of HC* at f* SS. 
*iwns tie ra cf tie **» vn»tr ts abort S- KOH dff-se* c. to trutnLrr tie a erf 
wRiia tie reC. and hence KQ icrrrite sa tie «2 s»? ii enter* acre sir*!*- 
and «Jo« oct xeadt «; ctrrnal ectes. as h'.jb as that cf K, Cel! pendratssc B cb*'_» 
«*. net fern. The srdm BHtB es^nL bet depend* ■CT'Cti tic ccttssal rsread.ttrt 
d taerr* to pt*« *c*4 »ahB tie ceO- CL Eeiancr cf vsfans. poassss a=i 
anunemun 3 a ValanA- V G Jaegers xtd TV J V O^tanocr /Hi 301~U ~ 
Wat- *>CI?I if S1UO u added 1? *w water tcctf ctCs cf 1' cndissooi. 

XII, or XH.OH pesaetrate* raX’Dr. cxtmtsg tic eternal f-g value so that lie therm:* 
t Xr-'— ••< • paternal cf KOH t e c oiae * prater snide than cctsaie tie eeC. R therefore 
haves tie cell, top SaOH centimes to pass a b ec ause ns eetnde ibertoodvnaruJC po- 
tential n grcaier than tie nsde potential XH.O accumulates ts tie eeC. racfcni 

* enxh. higher cocci- bmS* than » tie ectxde sets. After entr— r. XHi proioaile 

toctlmes with a weak cej acid pnsfncnd ts tie c*2. Tie sort! ct liis acsd « «- 
ciaryed for Cl cf tic sra water (or lit cr% sod a esciicpd for HQJ ilrtiods 
art dsserirt- C. JL Riauxrson 

Ateuasn cect rzt cf rl»£3. ci.eSr feod jUnis. C.ursm. &E*r*.vvt> avo Gso*C' 
Efts Ltv> Cr~t?e f“i IPi, fdo-P tV>l' —The jLi'’ » asirt asd A1 if*td- tn'i 
CrtnaDe ss At phasyiate, tie derails cf «=a!e*u cct teisp tree-. Tie A) esetest 
passes tiiecsi a esxs.duST=t tie first per*>d of the prowti of lie pUst-v Of tierairrs 
ITWBi«7tT5»a«EX Alpexkr «Srywr^iLtrejocniam*3P,ci!dC5m<22ip«atws 
It's cox* IC. *pf)e 13. tetsato IS, apracct U>, reach M. tawre S. wi.te nee li coffee 
^ tiira Ti» jns So, Crykn tea Wi thsbari lt<i Gnes leaves are nch fa AL AJ 
t=»v piiy acsse pint a plant srstie***. D S. 5mit 

A stsir cf iweBT-three «r»I alcohol* on growth «tf leps«s leedhsr*. D.»\yr- 1 
XIacst Awt / XOtt IT, Sn-5 V !S5.". d Cl A 2<, SSM — T*cstr three ocsoerc 
octjl sics, wen- feesd to have (iff erect defers of toswsty for L »* iviu c-’Sj seecCciV 
A dc£nrte d-?ereccr n tonerty wS-t faced betwees the piaarv. secrcduy »=d terrsaty 
cetf) alcohols, lie pneary tea* tie tsost tesic and the tmairy hcccj the Iasi tea*. 
Diffatsces a tawesty berwrea tie ohndual Bseed**-* cf each greep were also aotoL 
Cceoisattccs cf tie vmocs octyl ales, ai^stted reset fr'oc effect*. The trsffts of tie 
■cmstisaticei ecrpiasne the rtopcrUate cf earploytug pure ciesaals e piamacof. 
research. , J J Snm 

The cse cf car hen ixu-.it for pdeeges* tie Ur cf ect C inters, witi speoa) 
eaee to roses. XOacor-ci C. THOt-VTOs Awe. J. Pctiwr IT, fl4-P il c C53 , d 
C A TS, SGk— CCb tseatmeat «J effectve a pniccgtst the Ue of ent rwes whea 
tier were itcoed fee 3 to T days at 3S* and at 50* 13 a cco.cs cf CO, ketwers 5 asd 
SO^, wia they were ♦ci.vcted to an altrmated CCY« treatment for 3, S or It 
di-rs CO, retarded the tp<=r=g of rwe beds. Tin effect was ctete p^xxcosced as the 
cveca. cf CO, was s=ae«ed. CO. trras=e=t appeared to be rscer effects fer fiewet* 
n lie txd start than fer those wtxi were aiwdr op«. J T Ssarm 

The t&czc-x a=del=n*hc«LiTrhrohct5c»c3 a=3 ttarei a seeds js reUhce to the 
riyeca) and themed propetoes cf both sahstizces. Jaxss E Vrtm An J 

* &i2v» l«, Ce cf C A 4’TTT —02 »s cart aichdjnt than starch fa wli 
and a tie seed efabrros and *&«=» Xa tie seeds cf te—p^ate oUrt fi=£l*5 rtarch 
ts rrtsent lew fwrutttlv than a tie *eed> cf trtpKsI plist UsOks. Tie Ur« iw 
{vrtxo. rf c J a the seeds cf trrpxal and Temperate plana cjt micate its bs=cwe> 
as *.rtot tctieg ac*~rt rijTd teeperatrre cXmres w *cocrda=« with us heat tread. 
which a fvmrr tat t_at cf natch. Tie larger propwtKd cf cd to starch n the seeds 
cf temperate ports ts a agree m e n t wsti the greater fad vxfae cf eS. ITS. 

r p °- X x'?.r t5 * Tlt * i ‘ A ti>‘ break tie test period. 

FI' test Arc/ Rmiwvl7.SCC-37(ia3f?) cf Cl 24. 3?Q —Fresilr fcawded 
matnes were treated with CH-aa!^)!i. KaSCX and thtocreg. tie caoca. of the 
^ £ Tt~=3 by steps to f ^ « traded sones. Ftrs^ 

from the vanons lots at a rsbsenoesit ctrrva). 
e*caffv 4~, days beferr ^mtag became vtshJc. were compared with jtww from the 
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cIikU with reference to sugar content Sucrose was found to be higher in the treated 
than in the check lots anti to give a graded scries of values corresponding to the scries 
of concns of chemicals used in treating the potatoes The reductng-sugar values did 
not form such a senes, and no consistent effect of the treatments m either Increasing 
or decreasing the rcditcing-sugar content was found When samples were taken at 
intervals of 21. 48 and 72 hrs after treatment it was found that the time after treat- 
ment at which the sucrose content of the treated lots became higher than that of the 
checks differed in different expts from 2t to 72 hrs Samples of entire tissue which 
had been dried, powdered and ana!) zed for starch showed that concns of chemicals 
fas ora blc for breaking the dormancy of the sprouts caused decreases in the starch 

J J Skinnrr 

Light and permeability of protoplasm. \ V' LrrrsiiKiN Am J Botany 17, 
(153-70(1930) — The influence of light upon the permeability of protoplasm for antline 
d>ts was investigated The permeability was measured according to the amt of dye 
accumulated tn the cell sap of Elodea leaves, detd by a eolonmetne method especially 
worked out for Llodea The difference tn absorption of d>es by plant cells in light and 
in the dark is caused by the change of permeability of protoplasm The absorptive 
power of the cell sap nnd the adsorption of d>e on the cell walls or in dead protoplasm 
are not changed by light dead cells absorb djes with the same speed in light as in the 
dark The max amt of d>c absorbed by the cell does not depend upon the illumina- 
tion The solns of dyes fade in light, and must he changed during the expt or flow 
through the vessels contg the object If tins condition is fulfilled, the permeability 
of protoplasm is found to l>c greater in light to all dyes winch penetrate protoplasm 
and do not absorb violet rays The increase of permeability is observed only in the 
leaves or their parts which are illuminated The increase of permeability docs not 
spread from the cells affected by light even to neighboring cells J J Skinni-r 

The swelling of citrus fruits. Howard b Klin Am J Botany 17, 971 82 
(1930) — The structure of citrus fruits presents certain unique problems pertaining 
to water absorption and conductance since the fihrovascular system is mainly restricted 
to the mesocarp Orange and lemon fruits absorbed water nnd various solns with re- 
sulting increase in vol Doth acid nnd base were absorbed, but with lemons the latter 
produced somewhat greater swelling than the acid Oranges in CuSO ( solns swelled 
promptly nnd showed no reversibility Solns of compds which coagulate pectins 
cnusrd incipient swelling, but it was followed by shrinkage The translocation of 
liquids appears to depend upon their passage through the layers of hydrophilic col- 
loids on the w alls of the mesocarp cells and only to a small degree upon the participa- 
tion of living cells J J Skinnrr 

A mlcrochemlcal study of soy beans during germination. I'rovn \V von Ohlrn 
Am. J. Botany 18, 30—10(1031) —The cotyledons of mature Mnnclm soy-bean seeds con 
tain a large amt of protein oil, some nonreduemg sugar and a small quantity of starch 
Transformation and translocation of these reserve foods were followed microchemi- 
cally during the germination and growth of soy-bean seedlings in darkness During 
germination the first changes found Were the appearance of reducing sugar, an increase 
of starch in the hypocotyl, appearance of starch in the root cap nnd an increase of starch 
in the cotyledons During the first 3 days of germination there was a large nccumula- 
tion of starch in the apex of the hypocotyl, and of reducing sugar in the base of the 
hypocotyl and root T he amt of starch in the cotyledons increased until the 6th day 
and then remained nearly const untit the 0th day, after which there was a rapid de- 
crease It disappeared from the palisade last The starch disappeared from the 
different parts of the seedling in the following order: root, hypocotyl, epicotyl and 
cotyledons Reducing sugar disappeared from (he seediing in the same order, but 2 
days later, except in the cotyledons where only a slight test for it was obtained Non- 
reducing sugar was not detected in the hypocotyl. plumule and cotyledons after the 
3rd, 4th and 7th days, respectively Asparagine appeared in the hypocotyl on the 
3rd day. It gradually increased during the development of the seedling, until on the 
29th day it was abundant in the hypocotyl, and fair amts occurred tn the base of the 
root and epicotyl Asparagine was not detected in the plumule or cotyledons or at 
the root tip The depletion of the oil of the cotyledons began at the base and pro- 
gressed toward the opposite end There was a gradual change of the organicatly bound 
I» and Mg of the cotyledons to the inorganically bound Although both inorgani- 
cally bound F and Mg moved quite rapidly toward the growing points, they gradually 
increased in amt in the cotyledons K moved out ol the cotyledons more rapidly than 
did F and Mg J J. Skinnrr 

Studies on the sensitivity of Mimosa pudiea. II. The effect of animal anesthetics 
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Rayjcvo H Waulmb- 

, J F-ux* IX Cl>-3$(l«n) —In eipts. »'1- Jil+r** ccecnt of ether taper 

trra 5.3 la 25*"? prevented the movement cf leaffets atd prtW« o WS tan. after 
er'v^ure The I facets rtrmed th~r vcsutrvitT witi-3 a Jew mm. after nraorjl lrwa 
lie ether va?«, but a pery-Vl cf 2 tv new fcrv wu repuned for tie mmey- prticto to 
br«>~c Ft-' CSJ wf.ta n ttms. cf 2.5 r 7 ct prater ■•as lethal and lower cocsba 
«-^ l o-Jt after lx:; ei?o«nxrs. A coecn. c4 3'7 eif-vef xa redneed the *=t*e of 
tr-nra-tt e< the peutxrv petite le*x this. A'“^. Chloroform v»?3r of a wide r«ne 
cf cr— cue mdjetd a ‘tree* cheiaoeirtjc rr<;vr-.«- tnthe kaiet* and retries of AIi-v-K- 
CCU diced a rcactwa wr snOir to tilt of ebloro'cna. Tie riv'J'foC*=»2r sirna- 
nat nzgt cf censu. was s-niUr to that of cbU-ctfam. JLft*t’£i plants retained theer 
<c ^ B y TJ . v i _4 trs. a very i^h ccccr s of N,0 and ethvle-je Contn*. of apprire 1005» 
moetvlen- made lie pUnts osetsv-tire. wt2e eadt then coir partial!* ts«mn!jTT. 
ae-il 95*7 •vetn-d to haw tnle e* co effect Repented a=e*th-tmt*wi with ether. 
it repeated wjciRSti to NiO rthvlcar and acetvlene had no hirmlnl e*ecti ca the 
pilots- \ W<~ t wet of Chi cuii therUrMcxnplctclvcnenvtzTea 10 tan. Lcejer 
expwmes canwd wenoss ramrr cr death, MeOH and EtOll sera to have tele a ilifit 
cfV« upon sraetretr tie firmer docra«rs it sLthtlv and the Utter memves it sUpiUe 
The d.ffermt crapdv tested affected the jwtKO of the petWe « wvee wav*. hoett 
earned an elevation, some a d-rressrcm and setae v et o ed to be with cart effect. 

J. J Soott 

The sxtnnl colors* niter of raw nZk f.her of tie draeste cocoon. U. Xaatio- 
thyQ c4 mulberry Wees as a source et yeUow cocooa MSthophyB. MiSAWt (W 

j Ar cv-«-5.v yjf«a6»ncc-£u<jx». 5*2 Ar cv*» tof-^iaso?. 

rf c A JA, SSH — Frith ntZVire leiors were taelr chopped and wilted b 51 rt 
Wto EtOH and d.fe*ted with tO*^ btOH cader 15 1H pressitie for Vi hr The treat- 
neat was repeated. All the ale. ext of tie ciloroplwt pvjnests »u cooed, aad ether 
•was aided. After e-ocn. aad *ap»-o. with KOH jaethiacl ab, the ether sola, was 
wished with wiror to rtnove K chljeevheUjes, The ether sola, was dehydrated ty 
acini Xa«SO» aad evapd. to drvccss. tOJ ec. of petr o l can ether (b- +>-^1*) «' 
added. XaathophrQ was pptd. U was recryiti fnm boihax MeOlL The yaeid 
was 0 lM t fro a 1 h* of leaves. It was tdeetthed with nctiophrtl (ct 175*) frra 
the <iocx*tK veflow coccno. The ceepn of xmtiophTll of the dcocstic nlkw cooooo 
car be that of the nolhenr leawt, Y. Kie-tu 

Botacv chen-strr and phatmeedvnamea cf Tishh-'n ceahMii (Loasrrrv. Hass*' 
17. FUct pfSKtU iKjaasa, « e,' > 13. 

Ovstow. Mcrtrt. W Tie Pmcples of Plait E-»^;e~,xtrT. Part L Xew 
York The Mic=31aa C<v 32t> pp. Ahot-t M .V 

e — bsUirmON 

rmur a. ntws 

Careteae firm le~uee aad its relihoo to vttaraai A. US Otcoxtca *st> If A 
M»rrru_ Prtx &< £x*e! J ltd IS, CAO-KViSC" — Caro*ta* was (jbtmtd frees 

a MtOH *ot3. of the nuapceunhfe haetKn cf the bpxi-s of kttoce After rrerrsta 
Iron retrefrtra ether the n. p. was 1793-1R)\ The ywld ftem approx. 150 kj of 
lettuce was 2X1 ta? On lees starti=c at roon ten?, a 00 heatns foe 21 bn at 105* 
tie henfocil crystals assinned an uonetric fern, tier hleacbed wrticert eiicte n 
wt. and kst their rhvsK-1. actrntr Carotene is test preserved n Et Unrate ccctE 
P-l r ~c hy dmcpn ncoe \ itima-A-dedoent rats were cured cf rerophthahma and then 
Growth ctcretacct «s retired by dUv dcscs cf aCVO nf cf carotene. C. V. B 

Henxatrcietic Barton a antanaosss. 1\'. Farther stjies of ntran A de5* 
oenej. ^ B «\TTT_Mtt M C. Ktc *vn Dotontv J Wajj^le*. fVoc 5.V £xfd 
IS, IQo li cf C .1 Id. iril — Tbe rrd-crfl cwnt, the h«ao<rtcitu3 

ccocu. tw the d — crrntnl taxterte count cf the rat renamed Bariucpd datoj the 
Otf\Tljpnient cv. and the rrcoverv froa. tie severe ophthxhaia and Vsas of bcd> art. 
fff**®- Vi5’f x "2 A ^baetxv V. Vita sn a D deffcaeacr. B casarr SritE juo 
, . iha 1 tr-fv The heimtcvoietjc fnnctx'a was cnnSneneed br vt tinea D 

draoenev induced w tie nt bv fecd.ni tie StcenVck BUck rxucn No. 

“ cix=rT - lie snhsnunan cf cow rs£k for hcn« 
E^tmn.intffedmp &. \ Ttirt*. 6-1 rr» dfed J U,2-V5-SA'l<t3J' . e? C A 34, 
ix. Tie cimjes n retention value and otxie cf excrrtica cf the cmeral elements 
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when whole cow milk is substituted for human milk ha\ e been studied by metabolic 
crpts The proportion of the total mineral intake rctaraed is reduced although the 
actual quantity of bone-forming elements is substantially increased while that of I'e 
is diminished On cow milk the intake of Ca, Mg and P is 4 times greater than on 
human and the increased retention is due to the larger quantities available for adsorp- 
tion and fixation by the growing tissues The fat intake is less effectively utilized than 
in natural feeding because of increased soap formation in the intestines The concn 
of fat and mineral constituents is increased, the rise in the percentage of fat being due 
to combined fatty acids The fecal wt and the output of phosphoric acid by the urine 
are greater than on human milk These changes depend mainly on the differences 
ra mineral compn of the 2 milks Rachel Brown 

The local calcification of tissue after subcutaneous administration of irradiated 
ergosterol. Tii v Brand and F Holtz Z physiol Chem 195, 241-7(1931) —Daily 
subcutaneous injections of soy-bean oil and of non -irradiated ergosterol over a period 
of several weeks caused abscesses at the site of injection but no local calcification in the 
rats Irradiated ergosterol, on the other hand, produced local calcification in the sub- 
cutaneous tissue Calcification in the kidneys was much less with subcutaneous than 
with oral administration of the same dosage The same eflect was obtained with prepns 
in which vitamin D had been destroyed by heating It is due to thtspecific action of a 
calcinosis factor previously discussed (cf Holtz and Schreibcr. C A 24, 5799) 

A W Dox 

Experimental production of xerophthalmta and keratomalacia by the feeding of 
bread. I Abclin Arch cxptl rath Pharmzkol 155,46 50(1939) H Ragi.e 
The isolation and the chemical and phys cal nature of vitamin A. IIans Seel and F 
Dannmeyer Strahlenlherapie 39, 449-51(1931) — The authors isolated vitamin A 
from the whale-liver oil, which has 10 times more vitamin A than cod liver oil and com 
pared its physical and chemical properties with those of a substance obtained by care- 
ful oxidation of cholesterol On careful oxidation of cholesterol, a different product 
is obtained from the well-known crystallized oxidation products of cholesterol, which 
showed a distinct vitamin A action The identity of the natural and the synthetic 
vitamin A was demonstrated by the authors m the following way (1) Both are amor 
phous masses of hcmey-like consistency (2) Both will give the usual cholesterol re- 
action (3) Both will give the Rosenheim and Drummond reaction of vitamin A with 
SbCh in a very intense degree (4) They show almost identical absorption of ultra- 
violet light. (5) The natural vitamin A shows an antixcrophthalnnc and a growth- 
promoting effect in a dose of 0 0001 mg The synthetic product shows similar effect, 
but only up to a dose of 0 1 mg This would indicate that on oxidation of cholesterol 
only a part of the cholesterol has been transformed into vitamin A. There is no doubt 
that vitamin A also possesses a sterol character F. R Greencsum 

Alcohol solubility of the antidermatitis, more heat-stable vitamin Bi constituent of 
the vitamin B complex. Harrtette Chick and Alice Mary Copfinc Biochem J 
24, 1744-7(1930) — The addn of 56% ole. to a soln of vitamin Bj at pH 1 5 (prepd 
from brewer’s yeast) gave an inactive ppt , and the filtrate w as */» as active as the 
original material With 70% ale., a filtrate was obtained that was completely inactive 
At pn 3 2 the filtrate was inactive when 56% nlc was used Benjamin Harrow 
Egg white as a source of the antidermatitis vitamin B,. Harribtte Chick, 
Alice Marv Copping and Margaret Honora Roscoe Biochem J 24, 1748-53 
(1930) — Egg white (from hen eggs) contains no vitamin B t but is nch in vitamin 
B» By removing the coagulable proteins, a rich ext of vitamin B» may be obtained. 

Benjamin Harrow 

Distribution of the ntanan 1) complex. 1. Leafy vegetables Margaret Hoxora. 
Roscoe Biochem J 24, 1754-G3(1930) — Watercress, lettuce, spinach and cabbage 
(dry weights) have a content of Bi and B» about */t that of dried brewer’s yeast Their 
content of Bi is lower than that of wheat germ or ox-liver and higher than that of egg 
yolk or ox muscle Their Bi content is lower than that of ox liver, equal to that of 
milk, ox muscle or egg yolk and higher than that of the pulses or cereals Bi is more 
coned in dark-green leaves than in the paler ones On the whole, the vegetables tested 
were richer in Bi than in Bj Benjamin Harrow 

Composite nature of the water-soluble vitamin B. III. Dietary factors in addition 
to the antineuntic vitamin Bi and the antidermatitis vitamin B,. Harriette Chick 
and Alice Mary Copping Biochem J. 24, 17&4-79(1930), cf C A. 24, 5801 — Yeast 
and watery yeast extracts contain, m addition to vitamins Bi and Bi another dietary 
factor ("factor Y”) which withstands prolonged heating in alkaline solution B H. 
Biological values of proteins. L A method for measuring the nitrogenous ex- 
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thjwrt cf tats for the b ssywe at deterraitwgtbe biological value of pMfwav KaMcikTte 
C tttcx *<o Maxgaket flovoXA Roscoe Bicchem J 24, lTKV-2 v I330) — The av. 
daily nitrogenous balance sheet « drtd oa a diet -watt a definite asst. the prottts 
to be rtsrad Two adult male wts (about 230 g ) were placed «a each cage, and 4*tas 
made of the total N‘ ingested and of that rtoeled in the urmt and frees. dura* a period 
of -i-i> days To del. the tool value of the ptcltta, one dew the wa quantity of nitro- 
gen (if i which must be absorbed to compensate tie daily EitrugwutM expenditure 
<£> on a % free diet- The biol value is 100 X £/.V ft Sio'ogjrxJ value of purified 
Hsemogr n and tit mfiornce of viuata* Bj open biological values, detertnAed by the 
baleate sheet method. Marca*ct Avskz. BoAsFtJCse'* IU& 1794-tSM — >K purified 
c&seat was used and the B vitamins were added Id the diet o the form of concentrates, 
tfit bio) value at cavern was (imd to be -4 .V- much lower than that found by previous 

workers benjamin JIamow 

Heart block us pigeons — eur«ti»e factor- Cvau- Wk CAsrcd. Boxhrm J 24 , 
18H-4U330) — Whole wheat and yeast contain a factor essential for the nutrition of 
the pigeon the absence of winch (tom polished nee Irads to brart block B H 
A quaabtxbve toapinson of the tnrtfsxe activity of toroha tvjtanna B,) epob the 
•daft pigeon and rae adult white rat Hevrv tv Xrv\t*«.rv» Rtwt r A f‘rrt*s 
ASP % s:pa Rs-torjt Bwhtm J 24, SX»~3(1S30) —The B, factor for pigeons and 
rats ts identical The dose of 8i required by each anneal is about the same 8 H 
Curative activity of the anioeuntic nuiam a t nee. Ba*i> C. P Jansen, Usvai 
B Kwsx* SJ-*r», Rcfcotr A. Pwe*s asp Vtw Re*Dt* Bucket* J. 24, 1834-0 
<1930) — Using the Jansen and Donate nee vitamin crystals tpre*. AM Writ * scfc 
AmtUrl3-n 20, cf C A 21, 21M). the authors find the hiRcrawg activity 

leumive tests) per day dmc of vitamin pigeon 0007 m». By mjecticei, Oder) mg by 
mouth, rat 0005 rag This w a higher activity than that obtained for torabn cca- 
eentrate* Benjamin 

Assay of titaasui B*. Ve»a Readex Bn/ksm J Jt, cf C A 

24>A02 — Rats are deprived o* the alkali UlnJe vitamins B» and Ci until polyneuritis 
occurs (3-d weeks) The addrv of B ; cum polyneuritis, but does not restore weight 
The antraal Ttrsaos tn a weak condition with wroCen red pam. spastic gait, low of 
coordination, etn. — ajpunitly because of tack <A B« Be'tSVKts llAaaow 

Msratenince notniofl in the adult ptgeoo aa-i ittrelitioa to tarn’.m Intassua B,). I* 
CvarcU Cxart*. Htrsas W Kss\n.*s.vr ami Rt,*noi> A. Peters Bi-xhem J 24, 
l«0'43(l*V» — Bi from yeast will not give maintenance nutrition in pigeons unlo* 
supplemented fey some undefined factor IL Jbd l&U-Jt —Three B factors are 
necessary for nutrition ta the pigeco The factor which supplements 8, is present to 
y>% sJc. fits. of the charcoal process foe cwjcg B» (C A 24, 2771) and also fa alkahred 
mairurtc- It is not irferxiesA with B,. B, or B, and on be tmned Bi- B H 
Rel3U<tn nf hydrogen-ion toccentjation to the precrjiubon of purified tondm 
jea« ntiffln fi by pfcospicmagstjc acid, llc-.sy V.' KswtastEV and Rl-dols A. 
Pfe rvas. Biochem J 2 4, l&f-CA (1320} —By the use of fractional ppta by phos- 
photucgvtjc and at varying f>a value*, B ; concentrate with an e/Tcc live action at 
0 012 tag is ettamed BPVJAVW HaM» 0*- 

Rejrtran Of antimony tnc&onde with coidnet oQ tad its nnsx?<Jfli5»ble fracton. 
Eincst U Sumt and \ rater Kauet Bmkem J 24, 1W2-51(13T7) —The on 
^.pcru&able fraction gives with Sbd. w CHC1» a. Xiae color proportional tt> Its eonen 
This frattion can be cimplcttly extd. with EI.O, AcOSt. CHCU or light petroleum. 

, _ , Bxnjamw Haswow 

,1.1“.! e ?i .'??* f*«ors to the degeneutive diteases, with tpeoxJ e«ts«5f ftle» 
i Matmul tides in defensive viUoms. U'csrov 

l 053 ^ 0 - *M9-3l(J930) — A study of tie idatiooship 
between focal infections, dental canes and tic Vitamin content of the diet. 

/lOTn-A^ 33 ^ 0 ^ 5 ^*^ ® 8 *-’* AW>B Badaxxv 
93 U : T] £ w,a bO-lrasrapiy josera S Heeersx 

f'S.' 111 '*’, R'Acreit fl Poos Df»uJ CtfDnoj 73, 340-52 f 193 J) —A rr 
view cevoted chiefly to the icSuence ol tbe •otamms on the teeth Joseph S He vatu'. 

th T ,J1, of ” SM P t * art y to *»W MU**- £ BactenologicaJ And mi* 

if ^ T ^ ODOS AND MaXWVU- KaSNSUS’. / B>x«ef* 

!runn^i! 3 ) l^ *>-®«*t* rations, la) low ra Ca. (A) vitaoun D-free, (e) 
^ T3Uof> *»* ^ both with and wnboot 

Ue addn of human oral UetoUoiii. Denial cartes did not develop in any of the expt) 
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animals, even though organisms similar to Lactobacillus acidophilus occur normally 
in the rat mouth A bibliography of 26 references is appended J S. II. 

Pathological changes in tne teeth of rats produced by synthetic diets. Theodor 
Rosebury and Maxwfix Karsiiam J Dental Research 11, 137-48(19.11) — A syn- 
thetic ration low tn Cn and free from vitamin D, produced in rat teeth histologtcal 
changes ascnbable to deficient calcification The odontogenic rone was unusually 
broad in the dentine cl both molars and incisors, large calcified globules appeared in 
the body ot the dentine The odontoblasts, the pulps, the enamel of the molars and 
the fully formed enamel of the incisors appeared normal, but the youngest enamel of 
the incisors and the ameloblasts appeared deformed The staining quality of the 
alveolar bone was affected Changes, similar in certain respects to those of latent 
scurvy in guinea pig teeth, were produced in the pulps and dentine of rat molars by 
a synthetic vitamin C free ration, and by other synthetic diets in which a supply of 
vitamin C was given daily as orange juice, the sp cause of these changes was not as 
certained. but apparently was not a deficiency of vitamin C Joseph S Hepburn 
R elation between vitamin C and some phases of reproduction in the guinea pig. 
Marianne Goettsch Am J Physiol 95, 01-70(1930) — Female guinea pigs, gradu- 
ally deprived of vitamin C, continued the estrous rhythm until they began to lose 
wt. Mate guinea pigs, deprived of vitamin C, probably as a result of general vigor, 
lose the ability to sire litters, although motile sperms are present J T Lyman 
P hysiology of exercise IV. Exercise and basal metabolism in dogs. A II 
Steinhaus and T A Jenkins Am J Physiol 95, 202-9(1930) — Conclusion Exer- 
cise is without effect on basal metabolism The high degree of relaxation which is ac 
quired by the trained animal may explain why it is possible to have muscle hypertrophy 
without an increased metabolic rate J r Lyman 

The physiology of vitamins. XIV. The effect of administration of large amounts 
of water on the time required for development of the anorexia characteristic of a defi- 
ciency of the vitamin-B complex. G R Cow gill, If A Rosenberg and f Rogoff 
Am J Physiol 95, 537-41(1930), cl C A 24, 4537— Large vols of fluid given by 
mouth to dogs subsisting cm vitamin D-free diets shortened by about one half the time 
of appearance of the anorexia characteristic of starvation for the vitamin II complex 
The hypothesis that the symptoms of lack of vitamin D are due to an accumulation of 
abnormal intermediary metabolites is unsupported by these expts J T Lysun 
M etabolism in pregnancy. IV. The nitrogen metabolism. A W Rowr, Dor- 
othy Galuvan and Helen Matthews Am J Physiol 95, 592-600(1930), cf 
C. A. 18, 304-1 — Urinary N during pregnancy is lowered, urea N diminishes, NIL, 
uric add and undetermined N compds of the urine increase In the first few months 
after delivery the same general picture persists, except that unc acid elimination re- 
turns to normal Non protein N, urea and residual N of the blood ore all lower during 
pregnancy than at an equal non pregnant nutritional level J. F. Lyman 

The effect of intravenous and mtrapentoneal injections of irradiated ergosterol. 
C. I. Reed and E A Thacker Am J. Physiol 90, 21-7(1931) — Irradiated ergo- 
sterol, administered to dogs intravenously or mtraperitoncally, is more effective than 
comparable doses by mouth. Toxicity and hypercalcemia arc not parallel; hence the 
toxic factor may be something other than the vitamin D factor. There was no const 
effect of the irradiated ergosterol dosage on the concn of inorg P of the blood. 

J. F. Lyman 

The metabolism in pregnancy. V. The carbohydrate metabolism. A W Row'i', 
Dorothy E. Gallivan and Helen Matthews Am. J Physiol 96, 94-100(1931) — 
Glucosnria is a common finding during the course of normal pregnane y. Lactosuria 
supervenes within a few days of delivery and may continue throughout the period of 
lactation or even beyond Blood sugars are at low normal or slightly subnormal levels 
throughout pregnancy The tolerance limit of 40 g of galactose for the adult female 
declines to 20 g during pregnancy, and sinks after delivery for 2 weeks or more to 10 g 
With the cessation of lactation, or even before, the normal tolerance of 40 g is regamed 
VI. The respiratory metabolism and acid elimination. Ibid 101-11 — Pregnancy 
produces an increase in basal metabolism during the last 24 weeks of 13% more than 
that predicted from the change m wt Following delivery there is a downward trend 
of significant proportions which reaches a mm value somewhere between the 3d and 
5th week and then rapidly nses to normal Alveolar COi values indicate acid intoxi- 
cation. Such a condition cannot be demonstrated with certainty, although there are 
minor evidences of possible acid retention VII. The blood morphology. A W. 
Rowe Ibid 112-4 —Hemoglobin shows a relative and abs depression of moderate 
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degree dumf normal pregnancy There is a moderate secondary w«M 

"'’'^Differential response of male and female nnj dorp* to m-t*bo’i*a raeasurecent *t 
higher ud lower temperatures. O Rnt.tr GtrevntE CirttMTMY an? F G Hkvs- 
dtct An J Pitn-i 95, 111-aKtfW) — With n «K«x«e of *SP 

DO* to 50* the metabolism of male ring doves wontd Me ci of Straaie* * J ■s t~ 
Tbe differential response of the normal metallism of the «e*w to temp » « «*>**- 
quence not only in metabolism studies but ifl growth. rrtifflii and nutritional rewrh. 

The relation between anorexia, anhydrtnia and s*Knc a‘ony m dog* deprived of 
water \\ R Rosr C J Srrcxv. L. B Msvna. am> G R. Cotc oi- -4 "» J 
Piv rw! 06, 152-9(1031) —Dogs fed an artiSaal ration comrlete tn every revert were 
deprived of water for C-day periods. 4 moderate increase la blood «ncn with an tn- 
crvftse m tbe hemoglobin value of less thin 29% was assoed with a de Unite d-erwe m 
the motor activity of the empty stomach and partial c* complete loss of appetite When 
atony of the stomach was recorded, there was a complete loss cl appetite Since *nhy- 
dremia is a svstemic disturbance other organs particularly musdes may fall to func- 
tion with optimum efficiency to tbe presence of a moderate degree of auhydremia. 

J. F Lnuv 

Diet m relation to reproduction and lactation. IIL I* D Xl'tixtvsov AVa V F~ 
Seisck An J Pisrvd 96, 130-45(1931) —Rats grew at a n-rmal rate with 10. 
SO, 40 and 73 3% of cooked dned spy bean as the only source of nUain D and G 
Reproduction was normal on the lower levels of sot bean, but on the higheT levels the 
rats were not so prolific. Satisfactory lactation was not obtained on any level of soy 
bean feeding unless a further supplement was added. When the soy bean made up 
15% of the ration. Iivtt from bogs and cattle and hog Vadney, added loth: diet, gave very 
marked improvement m lactation Hog pancreas and beef pancreas, brain and heart 
gave some improvement while hog lung and spleen and beef thymus gave no appre- 
ciable improvement Tbe galactagos factor was dcstrovrd m liver bv drying for 12 
hrs. in air at 120* Ether ert of liver possessed no galactagog properties. J F. b~ 
MetaboUc studi*s during pregnancy and mtastruahoa. larvn S.svn;roao. 
Thvo'powa W nrtij?* avd V. V. Bootuby An J Pkjrtnl 96, 191-2152(1931) — 
There is a gradual increase a the total heat production during pregnancy. araouaUnR 
at term to 23%. »ad probably all accounted lor by the added rartaliolism of the fetus, 
placenta and accessory structures. On an adequate rrotein intake of over S3 g per 
day there is a pos. N balance varytng between 0 5 and 1 tg daily There is no evidence 
that the fetes grows at tbe expense of the mother’s tissue if tht diet »S adequate N 
retention results in a slight decrease m the % of total X ehmmated m the nrme as urea. 
There is also a slight increase in the tine acid and ammo aad X. an increase tn creatine 
and no change in tbe errs tin me eliminated until the ninth month when there is a sudden 
increase Urinary NTi, increases slightly There are no significant changes a the 
aorg substances eliminated nor any chances a the chemistry of the blood The mean 
Value of 336 basal detas. of the heat production on a normal woman betwe en 34 and 
41 years of age is 33 1 w 0 06 Cal Pei sq m ] F Lvuis 

Compos.tion of a new diet for the study of B avitaminosis, a diet relatively poor in 
carbohydrate and nth in fat. Man l~ Ravpoiv avp R. Lecog Gtrft rmd 192, 
444-7(1931) — Basing their work on previous expts. (C A 17, 1494: IS, 1322). R and 
L- show the influence upon the development of polyneuritis tn pigeons due to the feed- 
ing of a variety of carbohydrates and glucreadrs. as a certain percentage of the dict- 
The eotnpn of the diet is purified casein *\ purified filrrm S, ovalbumin 8. butter fat R. 
Urd 13, carbohydrate 35. Osbome and Mendel salt mut 5. agar agar S, filter paper 2. 
Comparative tests were made on diets differing only in the nature of tbe natural or 
punned carbohydrate, the following being used glucose, leml.-ve, maltose, saccharose, 
dextrin, com starch, galactose, lactose and potato starch All the pigeons submitted 
to this diet contg glucose, levulose. maltose, saccharose or dextrin showed satisfactory 
temp- digestion and food absorption up to 20-30 days when acute polyneuritis and 
death occurred On tht dirts contg lactose, galactose and the starches, the onset cf 
polyneuritis was delavcd X, M Narco* 

A direct quantitative relationship between vitamin A in corn and the cumber of 
'?, r ,7 eIio » Pigmentation 1* C XUvcciLSjoar avo G S. Fears. Samcr 73, 
-41--(l»3l; — 1 ellow com is known to be much richer tn vitamin A than white ecru. 
Mid a similar assocn. between A and carotenoid pigments has been discovered tn many 
other plant materials Inheritance cf seed color m com follows definite Mendeban 
ratios resulting m the production of four classes of seeds, t while, pale yellow, dilute 
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yellow and deep yellow, representing 0, 1. 2 or 3 genes for yellow pigment- Corn with 
these 4 genetic factors was bred and the seed was fed to rats in an appropriate diet. 
The following as units of vita mm A per g were found in seed grown in 2 different years 
when tested for A by the method of Sherman and Mansell (C' A 19, 2517)* 0 genes 
for yellow, 005 unit, 1 gene for yellow. 2.25 units, 2 genes for yellow, 5 00 units; 
3 genes for yellow. 7 50 units The results show (1) that a white- seeded variety of 
corn with little or no vitamin A m the endosperm is capable of forming A m its seeds if 
the genes for yellow pigmentation are introduced , (2) that there is a direct quant 
relationship between the no of genes for pigmentation m the cells of the endosperm 
and the rat of A m the seed Each gene for yellow pigmentation causes the forma- 
tion of approx 2.5 units of A per g of seed The genes for yellow pigmentation are 
directly, or indirectly, responsible for the formation of A, with the production of carote- 
noid pigments as an intermediate step This is the first case in which a direct relation- 
ship between different doses of the same gene and their chem. effect has been definitely 
established. It is improbable that this gene functions as an enzyme, as the total re- 
action resulting from enzyme activity is seldom related to the concn- of the enzyme 
Each gene for yellow pigmentation, however, seems to govern the formation of a definite 
quantity of A The straight line relationship between no of genes and amts of A is 
indicnth. e of a direct chem relationship between the genes and some other substance 
which is present in the endosperm of both white-seeded and yellow-seeded varieties 
of corn C H Richardsox 

Liver extracts as a source of vitamins B and G. W D Salmon and N B Gcer 
rant Science 73, 243—1(1931) — Early investigations of the distribution of vitamins 
showed that the livers of animals were a good source of vitamin B (vitamin G + B) 
The present expts were made primarily to det whether com liver exts afforded a 
good source of vitamin G for further concn of the active factor Growth studies on 
rats fed an appropriate diet in which various amts of liver ert were added indicated 
that the liver exts. are an excellent source of vitamin G. 0 10 g per day furnishing 
sufficient of this factor for normal growth of a rat for a penod of 9 weeks- Li\ er ext 
is not such a good source of vitamin B The ext. tested apparently contains 4-5 times 
as much G, but only about J / t as much B as a sample of brewer's yeast. The vitamin 
B content of the ext compared favorably with that of pure dry baker’s yeast 

C H Richardson 

Vitamins in sugar-cane ju.ee and m some cane-juice products. E M Nelson 
and D B REESE Jones. J. Agr Research 41, 749-59(1930) — Sugar-cane /uice is a poor 
source of vitamin B The juice from the upper portions of cane stalks is richer in this 
vitamin than juice from the lower portions Juice obtained from bagasse by using 
high pressure is richer m vitamin B than ordinary cane juice Sugar-cane juice con- 
tains a small amt of vitamin A but little, if any, vitamin D Cane sirup, Louisiana 
and Porto Rico blackstrap molasses and cane cream, products made from sugar-cane 
jutce. are devoid of demonstrable quantities of vitamin B W II Ross 

The calcifying and toxic action of Urge dases of irradiated ergosterol in animals. 
Attempt to separate the two actions. H Sotowet and G Tanret Compt rend 
192,586-8(1931), cf C A. 25, 156 J — The calcifying and tone principles of irradiated 
ergosterol are resistant to oxidation and hydrogenation Certain rabbits exhibit great 
ergosterol resistance, living several months, while other rabbits on the same dose die 
in a few days Death resulted in 15-25 days on daily feeding of 20 mg ergosterol 
irradiated 45 min. If irradiated ergosterol is ad min istered in large doses 4 days a week, 
followed by 3 days rest, too rapid calcification is avoided, and a rabbit may live several 
months instead of a few weeks The feeding 4 days a week of OS g of K1 with 20 mg 
ergosterol inhibited calcification and maintained a healthy^ condition in rabbits, while 
the omission of KI caused death in a rabbit in 22S days with intense calcification Feed- 
ing 0 1-0.2 g of irradiated ergosterol produced death m 6-8 days without appreciable 
calcification This indicates that a toxic factor other than calcification exists and mas- 
sive doses may till the animal before any calcifying action appears D S Searle 

Chemical analysis and vit am in B deter min ation in unpolished nee grains kept in 
tightly closed vessels (Koxoo, Okamttra) 12. 

Haadbuzh der biologischen Arbeitsmetboden. Edited by Esm. Abderkalden 
A bt 4, T1 14 (Lfg 344) Wilhelm PlCckbr Tabellen- und Rechenbuch bir 
Nahiungsmittelchemiker. Berlin Urban & Schwarzenberg 231 pp hi 20, 
bound, M 22 

McLESTER. James S • Nutrition and Diet in Health and Disease. 2nd ed 
Philadelphia W B Saunders Co. 891 pp S3 50. 
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determining the rate at which a salt may penetrate the enamel. Henry Klein J 
Denial Research 10, 727-31(1930), cf C A 24, 5343 — The cond changes in a tooth 
were followed by means of a cond app in which a vacuum tube amplifier was substi- 
tuted for the usual telephone The \eloaty with whtch a salt penetrated the enamel 
depended on the existing osmotic gradient, and was relatively slow m the canine tooth 
of the dog thus 1 0 jV KC1 soln required 8 hrs , and 01 N KC1 sola 24 hrs J S II 
Basal metabolism Joseph S Hepburn and Harrs M Eberiurd Hahne- 
manntan Monthly 65, 830-63(1930) — The theory and the technic of the basal metabolic 
rate detn are considered, and an account is given of the dimcal application of this 
test in gastrointestinal and related diseases Joseph S Hepburn 

Observations on certain physio’ogical processes of the marmot II. Respiration. 
G Entires and H Taylor Proc Roy Soc (London) B107, 231-40(1030) — COj 
produced little increase in either the rate the depth or the minute vol of respiration 
of both hibernating and normal marmots, unless the COj content of the inspired air 
exceeded 5% Higher concns of CGi augmented the respiration, more markedly m 
normal (awake) marmots than in those hibernating HI. Oxygen saturation of the 
arterial blood G Endres Ibid 241-5 — In 2 hibernating marmots, the Oi satn of 
arterial blood ranged between 93 5 and 90 4% The temp coed of the Oi equil of the 
erythrocytes was 1 8 on exposure to a partial pressure of 40 mm COj, and 2 7 at a pH 
of approx 7 70 IV Blood sugar. Ibid 245-6 — Blood was obtained by cardiac 
puncture During hibernation the blood sugar of 5 marmots ranged between 0 071 
and 0 090%, during summer, its range in 3 marmots was between 0 97 (a misprint 
for 0 097?) and 0 162% Joseph S Hepburn 

Isolation by cataphoresis of two different oxyhemoglobins from the blood of some 
animals. Alexander Geici r Proc Roy Soc (London i B107, 368-80(1931) — Two 
different oxyhemoglobins ha> e been isolated from blood of the ox, sheep, ass, dog and 
man They axe best sepd by electrodialysis followed by cataphoresis, and differ with 
respect to the O diasocn curve JoSEPn S Hepburn 

Relation between the anterior pituitary body and the gonads. III. Fractionation 
and dilution of ovary-stunulatmg extracts. Margaret Hill and A S Parkes Proc 
Roy Soc (London) B107, 455-433(1931), cf C A 24, 5819 —Two types of reaction, 
(a) follicular luteinization and formation of atretic corpora lutea without ovulation, 
and (6) normal follicular maturation and ovulation, were produced in mice, rats, rabbits 
and ferrets by saline suspensions of pituitary tissue, alk ext of the anterior lobe of ox 
pituitary, and eits prepd from the urme of pregnancy Extensive diln crpts with 
the unne exts indicated that the 2 reactions could not be ascribed to the activity of a 
single hormone producing different responses at different concns Some evidence of sepn 
of the luteinizing and the maturing activity was obtained by ale, fractionation of urine 
exts Material sol in 50% ale. was predominatingly lutemuing, that sol m 30% 
ale. mainly produced follicular maturation Joseph S Hepburn 

Regulation of the ovarian cycle. Margaret Dill Science Progress 25, 449-64 
(1931) — A comprehensive survey of the evidence that the hormone of the anterior 
pituitary body actually controls the ovanan cycle Joseph S Hepburn 

Influence of alteration in the vegetative system on the phosphorus metabolism. 
Kathe Hesse Z klm Med 111, 729—11(1929) — In a senes of metabolic balance 
expts , made in part on human beings and m part on dogs, it was shown that ergot 
amine and acetylcholine decreased both the P 2 Oi and the org P content of the Urine 
and both the inorg P and the total acid sol P content of the blood, while atropine 
and ephetonme had the reverse effect No distinct influence was exerted on the Ca 
content of the urine, its vol or its acidity A relationship was thus found between the 
P metabolism and the functioning of the vegetable nervous system J. S H. 

Biochemistry in relation to intelligence. H D Powers Science 73, 316(1931) — 
Blood tests from a group of normal adults and one of idiots showed the Ca content 
within normal range in all cases The phosphate content in the normal group ranged 
between 3 25 mg and 8 mg per 100 cc blood, usually below 5 88 mg and averaged 
4 36 mg The idiots had a high phosphate content, 5 98-12 45 mg , averaging 8 95 
mg per 100 cc. There was no reciprocal relation between the quantities of Ca and 
phosphate _ Mary E Lear 

The iodine content of animal organs. IC Scharrer Tterernihr 1, 563-77 
(1930) — A review F J G de Lbeuw 

Problems of tropical physiology. W Borchardt. Ergeb Physwl 31, 96-131 
(1931), cf C A 25, 1885 — A miew C M McCay 

Physical-chemical equilibria of the blood. Max Hochrein Frgeb Pkvsiol 31, 
421-506(1931). cf C A 24, 2779 —A review C M McCay 
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Nntnson and metabolism of the ceE* of the eye- T F Fi'am £*-frk 
31 , v~ >\> lX'l ~ K review C-hi^-cCvr 

Recent developments m the field of urn metabolism- B 
Fr \ n , 31,^44 Oj i inrp c 1 C ( 24, Elf*, 3S23 — ^ renew C- hi McC at 
T he mhih hnc vo*tt of tlici f-ao old animals on the prowth of tissoe cnJtnfe. 
Gtvo Brtcuw and G Factovi PC tnc i±J faoi. sf**. 5. lOTr-SCW) — Tnder 
the evptl eonditnn‘ used and w-thm the limits of arcuraev of the method, the mhib- 
lU-e action of pjisma from old a-inal< cm the f o»th of tissue emit arc «« t-cv has 
been confirmed The transplortirc of the testicle of a you=( animal to an old animal 
reduces the irhibiurE action of the plasma from the old animal, without cansmt rtto 
disappear m its entirety When the te<ieuUr tissue has been cumplctelv ahsarticd, 
the inh? itr-g action of the rlasma returns to amul 1‘rtT* hLosrca 

The tnesenee of an rstrus-producmg anbstante m the male serial (land. M 
Maino avp B Fra-TTVI PtJ y>c. Oaf M J/v 5, liSMilUl) —Tire tg testicular 
(lands was macerated m aciducd water and pptd repeated] e with salts of he avy m etals 
at the wxloe. peart. F ree cj of a er v st. «u k i<tancv was obtained which showed mow- 
pholopca] characteristics identical with the pure f lEicnlar hmtnnc- The needle- 
shaped m stals proaped themselves tn the form of a tree, they were ML m ale- *nd 
ether and some* hat less sol in water The ervst. su'ictance in aq soln vx doses enrre- 
spondms to 250-300 ( of fresh (land was injected d-innc a period of 3 da vs into 4 cas- 
trated rats. The animals were lulled on the 5th dav The results were all pos.; all 
the prrpns. showed the 4 phases of the devclipmert of vesicular activity Cross in- 
jections war then made the aetmti of the testicular crest, substance was tested on 
spaced female rats and the activitv of ervst. folbculm on castrated male rats. AH 
the female animals presented the tvpiad estnis reaction, and all the male a nim als 
treated for 4 ccmsecative da vs with 5 units or foEicnlm (are typical pos. scmmal vnode 
tests. The hvpothesis is advanced that the 2 h-rmones are either identical nr hare 
certain physiol properties m common Pttw Mast*cci 

Th- total sulfur content m hmnan blood. SntAJT\o Pspani Fioctiw. t^op 
rf*r 18, 34-TC1Q3U —la 2d uxdmdaals. the highest value of S tn hl-od was 2314 [ 
per 1 the lowest HWs ( and the av 1U2A A. E. Mnu 

The interna] secretion of the thrroij (land and the development of the plumage m 
pigeons. L Regeneration and mouJtmp m hyperthyroidism. B* Tn. LAKtovnv and 
N KrssnNA Pin! Zn m- 51, Sl-ltM^l>i3Il —In pigeons fed with thyroid substance, 
the regeneration of removed feathers takes plate in a shelter tune. Moultms could 
he induced Chances m the thyroid (land of the birds were observed, prrser.tinp a 
transition to hrpof unction A. E. Mem 

Lehrhnch der aEgememen Ffcvsiologie. Edited bv Eavsrp Grmroox Leipnf 
Georg Tbicmc 741 pp M 47. half Rather. M 4° .VI 

lfrm. AvcpsT Die Setavnonsmechanitmen der Nitre. Dcrhn Balter dc 
Gruvter & Co 235 pp. M 1(1 hound M 17 30 

Zondek. PnivnAKn Die Horn one des Ovanams und des Hypophysenvorder- 
lappens. I ntcrsuehunir-n rur Biologic und Klimt d weibl GemtalfunfctioiL Mit 
on cm Anharg Die hormanalc Schwanperschafturattion aus d Hnrn bei Mcnsch und 
Tict Berlin J Springer 343 pp M SS linen. M 40 00 
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The lodme content of the blood of patients suffering from cancer. F S. Fow- 
wxathfr Prtl J HxpL Patn 11, 400-, (1*130) — -The claim has been made that the 
hlood of patients suScnng from cancer always contains notably less 1 th.n that of healthy 
pCTsons Bv use of the method of Leitch and Henderson (C, A 21, 2330) the 1 content 
of the blood was detd in 12 normal individuals and in 24 cancer patients In the nor- 
m^ cases tteresiEts obtained vaned from S 6 to 51 s (r - one-miUjcmth of a c per 

1 a Gut of -lancer eases eaamd only 11 show values below what mar be con- 

sidcrtd as normal This Mure to find a const assocm between low blood I and cancer 
is definite evidence agamst the view that I deficiency is a cans* of cancer UTule there 
may perhaps be a tendency toward lowered blood I tn cancer, there is at least as much 
jn-djhcnban for that the reduction vs the result of the cancerous condition 

Rss ‘ll« *^“5 « t0 ^ V" OBt of ‘ a,ch » condition Further, smee m rather 
le-sUian half of thecasas examd was anv reduction of blood I md.cated. the detn. of 
niiod I as a diagnostic test for the presence of malignant disease can have no value 
a cvcr IIariltet F. Holms 
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A study of the blood pigment in obstmetrre jaundice, with observations on tee ra 
den Bergh reaction. W J Gsurrmts anu C Kaye B-t! J Exit’ Path 11, 441-6 
(1930), ci C A 25, 720 — Direct reaction human scrum and the scrum of rabbits 
after hile-d-ict ligation resemble in thru properties a sola, m serum of the ''direct- 
reaction" pigment shown to be present in bile Human indirect reaction serum re- 
sembles in its properties a suspension in scrum of pure biLrubm. The ‘d-rect reaction" 
pigment yields a dam reaction os er a wide range of pm, ru, when the pn of the curt- 
after addn. of the reagent lies between 1-2 and 5 0 approx. , on the other hand, the 
pigment of mtLrect reaction serum, HV.» bilirubin, yields no prompt direct reaction 
until the final pn of the reaction mist, is adjusted to about 6 0 by addn. of alkali to the 
serum before mixing with diazo reagent Harriet F Holaies 

Normal floccuiitmg H- and granulating O-agglatmms for BadUus typhosus in sera 
of cLfferent species. IV \ Timmerman Bnl J Exptl Pain. 11, 447 ~.xj 1930 — 
Normal agglutinins for B lyphjyxs m sera of man. guinea pig, rabbit, horse, sheep, 
goat and buffalo can be of the finely granulating O-type and the coarse flocculating 
H-type It appears that m man and rummants normal H-agglutmms occur more 
frequently than normal O-agglutuuna, contrary to what has been observed m horses 
and rabbits Sera of guinea pigs show the lowest content of normal typhoid agglutinins 
In the ascending scale sera of rabbits and man follow, reaching to horses and rumi- 
nants at the apex. After electrodsmotic fractionation of the serum, both types of nor- 
mal aggtutmms for B typhons are found m the eu globulin fraction exclusively 

Harriet F Holmes 

The response of gram-fed pig-oas to sabstaares effect; /e m pernicious anemis. 
J XL Vacghan, G L. Mclle* andL. Zetzel, Bnl J Ex pi! Polk 11,456-6S(1930) — 
The group of anemias characterized by megaloblastic hyperplasia must be regarded 
as due to tee deficiency of some substance or substances essential for the normal func- 
tion of the bone marrow The bone marrow of tee healthy gram fed pigeon is like- 
wise characterized by the predominance of megaloblastic tissue Such pigeons were 
used therefore as testing material for various substances capable of relieving conditions 
in man. associL with megaloblastic bone marrow The oral or intravenous administra- 
tion of liver prepns effective in anemia produced a consistent pronounced response 
of the reticulocytes and 2 snbfnetiocs prepd. from it which had received dim ad tests 
also caused a similar response. Beefsteak was as effective as potent liver prepns in 
causing a rise of the reticulocytes. No reticulocyte response was obtained to a liver 
prepn. which was inert for pernicious anemia, a liver ext., in which the active principle 
had been destroyed, vrtamm B 1 and 2. histamine. NaCl and casein Substances capable 
of influencing the reticulocyte level are without effect on the total red blood-cell count. 
The grain-fed pigeon may perhaps suffer from a mild dietary deficiency, which is pos- 
sibly a factor of importance in permitting its bone marrow to respond to certain sub- 
stances. Harriet F. Holmes 

Diphtheria tonn -antitoxin floeeules. F C. Smith and J Marrack. Bn: J 
Ex pi! Path 11, 494-502(1930) —The expts. described give further support to the 
authors’ contentious that diphtheria antitoxin consists of slightly modified pseudoglobu- 
Iin tools., and forms the greater part of toxin-antitoxin floeeules There is no evi- 
dence that aad or base- binding groups are involved in the flocculation process, or that 
any appreciable amt. of heat is evolved. The amt. of protein in the floeeules obtained 
from a balanced unit, of diphtheria toxm aad antitonans u n a ff ected by the addn. of 
non-specific proteins, even when a special antitoxin so In., of which 1.3 was pptd. in the 
floeeules, was used. Diphthe r ia antitoxin (horse serum) is pptd. by an antiserum to 
horse pseudoglobulm, the ppt. so formed combines with diphtheria toxin. No change 
of H-ion coium. occurred when purified and coned, toxin combined with a coned, and 
specially pure antitoxin sola. The tsoelee. point of diphtheria toxm antitoxin floeeules 
lies between fa 5 1 and 5 6 The heat of reaction of diphtheria toxm and antitoxin 
is not of the order found by Bayne- Jones (C, A . 19, 3109) H. F. Holmes 

The concentration of the protective substance a antipoliomyehtis serum. W T. J. 
XI organ and R. W. Fairb ROTHES. Bnt J. Exptl Path. 11, 512-22(1930) — From 
the exptl. results obt ain ed with the imm une serum from one horse immunized with 
living poliomyelitis virus, it would appear that the protein pptd. at a relatively low 
coccn of (NH0»SO« is uniformly much mare potent in antiviral action per unit weight 
of protein than teat pptd at higher cemens. of this salt; and m conformity with this 
result the protem thrown out of soln. by dialysis of the i mmun e serum, and the serum 
protein that is insoL in satd NaCl sold, have been shown to possess potent antiviral 
properties The evidence indicates that in this serum there was a general distribution 
of the antibody throughout the serum proteins, since carefully fractionated prepns. 
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The appeal anre 
diphtheria anatoxin 
, 5, V " 


a horse* imm united with 


and detrlopaent of certain antibodie* to ho n 
\ nrv-rU^ G r-tu .v AVT> r fiil-orr^ M,k .w^ 
JO301 — \ «<>iicV pot horse ixnnranixfd with diphtheria ar.atcistn 
d[ vt} sped B mix antitoxin titer more rapid** but produced a *ot a,’ let quantity <*•«*« 
toxin thin a schich mj hone >• o agglutinin* fra the diphtheria bariUr* 

The max conoi oi complement fixation antfliodie* ww* reached rap idbr, liut wa_ k«i • 
tamed lor onYr a short jxnod Complement fetation tar not be ^ fj.'wwdiicl 
the degree rf ltnmivritv since there appears to be no correlation Iwiwwn the vtoaac* 

tim ol artitccsm and tixatum naUbcsliex r u-., tos J 

The rote of serum globulins a the Wasxeminfi reaction. S T J 

U k <.'h« JW 16, 4M-'i(l<nn -Normal human «mim or ''hs « serum globulins 
obtained l>\ salt rptn and dialvsis appear to increase hemoh-sn in the complement 
titration of the kolmer \\ as Hermann procedure Tlic addn of « small quantity ot 
normal hum m scrum to the tube* cmploted n the titration ol the complement aUow* 
for thr h flint' which the scrum proteins mar hate lor complement and mites jrissiWe 
u more delicate adjustment ol the hemolytic system *- ** Mus 

The inf uenee of Pn on the Sachs-Georgy reaction 
sK tied IVr TiJ'SJ «u i *f\'rK< 


*\y J Mn 


SirasKowsK 

1J.111 2«tVVH Pee C A 25,7 

T It Rrna 

C.RJtn l Die KranVheiten des StoSwethsel* end ihre Rehand’ung Berlin 
) Mnnccr Wip \t „ . . . .. . 

bciram Yum TethmV, Klin t und Thtori* derKoffoidreaVtioneii dtr Kucten- 
markfussigVtit. fits -Jot T ^UinVop't Atout 2W IP Uwut M 15 loutd, 
about M 1C VI 
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The physicochemical properties of tissoes in relation to the normal state and the 
path ol op cal state ol the organism YU. The action ol trnam ammo acids on tar 
carcinoma of mice r \i£«*NnA pc Centos Auk fku his* 7, Ikt 2SYi(l<XVl , 
cf C .1 2A, 5^7 — Various ammo acids were injected into mice in which tar 

carcinoma had been produced In the first *cncs of expts. IT mice received the foil sw- 
ing combinations of amino acids aspartic oaJ I leucine, glectne. dJ pro' me. f-evsttne 
and dl alantne in equal quantities and in equimol quantities Then a mist, of di 
prolme and l ctstme in equimol quantities and one of equal quantities of dl prolme, 
i-Cj-stine and dl alanine were given and finally aspartic and was u«ed alone In the 
great majontj or cases an improvement was noticeable As this senes served onlv 
for orientation, 3 more senes were studied, each one with 10 mice. These received 
equal quantities tf 61 prd ne and 1 -cystine and equimol quantities of dl alanine, dl- 
prehne and {-cystine. In no case did aggravation til the cancer occur, in a great num- 
ber of cases improvement was noted The improvement was strictly regression of the 
histologic type Troline and cystine are undoubtedly of fundamental importance in 
this action The favorable inf uenee of f -cystine and dl ptoline as well as of dJ-alamuc 
is attributed to the fart that their isorlec. points he within a certain range F R G 
Use of pbenobarbital in infant feeding Or that P.t an vt-r XrrA Prdutlrtct AS 
— TVnobarbital in doses of 1 >, to '/, gram at intervals of A or more hr* 
has been admuu-tcred to , 0 miauls between the ages of 1 wevl. and S months for periods 
ol 1 to fi months No cumulative or drletenous effects, mentaj or physical, resulted. 
Fhcnobaibital is safe and effective lot the control of infantile vomiting, and more satis- 
factory than Mwpmc Dosrrn S. ficrnntv 

Biolopcal estimation of some cardiotonic glutosidex tmaham, digitahn, seffiareoes 
ana cymann Jrtvxr Levi *\o Ruhovb Carvv Rtthan rKarjn.ir/iJ is "T-3? 
N’MCMPhTl) —The method of Ilateher Magnus on the dog was \i-<d fra the com* 
Elr 1 " 0 ' 11 ' wrdiotomcs Three samples of ouabam proved to be equiv »f 
substance or to crystals with 111,0 The Bit lethal do«c is 
P ™oVToH e 4 0ll0W,n£ r omrd ' i c,ua!>a “ "-'th PH.O fanhvd product shows {oh, - 
rV™ “ >• 0 V 3 ®t ber Vg animal, g strophantlun of 2i) 07^ H,0 (}«!„ > _ffs U*» 

mf’toTvW.d r ".•’■Jf « 11 11.0 «■)» - -30 e\ 0 1K3 mJ: 
1110 tonn»5*^iri. 4 cwnpd The interaatuwal standard of strophanthm of 
t,nVo4^** - * 3 J a6 .“ ad lhc pm'AB H M.O has the value 0 1705. For 

tincture of strpphanthu s used m a ddo of 1 10D. it is between ff 0 and 0 0017575 g^ 
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strophanthus, the activity of 1 cc. corresponding to 3 50-3 97 mg ouabain standard. 
The ram lethal dose of digstalin NativcUe » 1 69, of digitorm Merck 1 75, of bigitaljgemn 
7.1 m2 , of scillarcnc A (tested in 0 04% sotn ) 0 353, sollarene B 0 167, com sallarene 
C OdhiS, tincture of squill 0.214 cc (equiv to 42.8 mg of squill) and of cymanne 0 2302. 

A E Meyer 

Diphenyl ether senes III Denvatives of the local anesthetic type (Sitter. 
Odert.) 10. AT-Methyl N phenylalkylammoalkyl benzoates and f> ammobenzoates 
(Copt, McElvaivI 10. Synthesis of some new thiazotc amines containing the catechol 
group (Oliv, Joitnson) 10. Synthesis of local anesthetics (Konck) 17 New denva 
tives of p-arsani!:c acid (Morgan. Walton) 10. 

Handovsky, Hans Pharmakologie, in ihrer modernen Problemstell ungen. 
Dresden T StemkoplT About 200 pp About M 14, bound, about M 1550 

Mouneyrat, J Contribution A 1'ftude du traitement de la syphilis par le bis- 
muth etl’arsemc £tude de nouveaux dfrivfis. Pam Le Francois 178 pp F 25 


I— ZOOLOGY 

R. A CORTNER 

A method for determining basal metabolism of fishes. Mazie Adeins Proc 
Sac Exptl Biol Med 28, 259-63(1930) — A technic is described whereby fish can be 
kept at a fairly const rate of metabolism while undergoing physiol experimentation 

C V B 

The role of bactena in the nutrition of protozoa. J Murray Lcck, Grace Sheets 
and John O Thomas Quart Rev Biol 6, 47-58(1931) — A review with extensive 
bibliography J B Brown 

Evtdence from the effects of potassium cyanide for linkage between polar growth, 
electric potentials and cell oxidation on Obelia- Htuia F Rosene and E J Lund 
Pub. Puget Sound Burl Sti 7, 337-44(1930) — The growth of isolated intemodes of the 
hydroid, Obelia, can be reversibly inhibited by cyanide The effect is similar to the 
effect of HCS on cell oxidation and efec potentials in the stem. An appropriate appli- 
cation of cyanide tends to reverse the polar sequence of growth of individual intemodes 
The effect of the KCN in a quant way corresponds to the effect of an elec, current on 
growth The continuous application of KCN will decrease the rate of growth, the 
magnitude of this depression being greater in young tissue Additional evidence is 
presented for the quant linkage between median wins of cell oxidations, bioelec. currents 
and the mechanisms of growth. C. R. Felders 

Investigations on the physicochemical properties of the hemocyamns of the octopus 
and of the horse-shoe crib. Jean Roche Arch phys biol 7, 207-20(1930) — No 
difference was found between the physicochem properties of the natural hemocyamns 
and their decompn. products deprived of Cu by treatment with dil acids It is there- 
fore not necessary to admit the presence of a special (prosthetic) group like the hema- 
tin £n hemoglobin. The opinion of Keinze that hemocyamn is a Cu protemate is prob- 
ably nearer the truth. The isoelec, point of the hemocyanin of the octopus is pH 4 8 
which is dose to that of the crab, the lobster and the shrimp The hemocyamn of the 
horse-shoe crab, however, has an isodec. point of Pn G.2-6 4 F. R. G. 

Metabolic changes associated with pigmentary effector activity and pituitary re- 
moval in Xenopus laevis. L Respiratory exchange. Enid Charles Proc Roy 
Soc. (London) B107, 48&-503(193t) — The rate of respiratory exchange in the amphib- 
ian Xenopus leans in air increases with a rise in the external temp , the O consumption 
per unit surface decreases as the body wt. increases. Females apparently have a lower 
respiratory rate than males The respiratory rate is higher m unanesthetized eyeless 
animals than m eyed animals, and is lower m animals kept in total darkness prior to 
experimentation than in those kept in the light. Partial or total hypophysectoray con- 
siderably decreases the rate of respiratory exchange, this effect is more marked on the 
pulmonary rate than on the dermal rate Hypophysectomy increases the R. Q The 
rate of O absorption is from 2 5 to 3 times greater by way of the lungs than by way of 
the skin. EL Calcium and magnesium content of the serum. Ibid 504-10 — The 
serum Ca and serum Mg were higher in females than in males and were not influenced 
definitely by ptgmentary effector activity. Removal of either the anterior lobe or 
both lobes of the pituitary produced a persistent decrease in the Ca content of the serum. 

. , „ Joseph S. Hepburn 

Osmotic changes in some manne animals. R. Margaru Proc. Roy Soc 
(London) B107, G0t>-24(1931) —In the crabs, Mata squtnado, Portunus depurator and 
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(1520)). or trom treatment lot 4S fett with \% U*Cl,. 6 % 1 

suspense! d Merck Aod or alkali was almost without effect K. V Thiwaw 

Change of vitality with age as based on the living unit o( organism. I. Oxygen 
consumption ta the daphmd, Sunocephalus eispinosus. Arata Terao l w 
Acad (Tokyo) 7, 23-5(1031)— By u'c o( the data of Ohrethkove <C . A 25, W3). the 
following formula is obtained, y - C5855 r*" 1 *. where y represents the % rate of 
O consumption compared with the first instar young (sire considered), * age in days 
and t base of Napensn logs ' * VE - T 
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The reciprocal action between metal utenids and foodstuffs. IL A atudy of the 
biological value of metals J Schwaibold and F F iscnler Biochfm i. 232, 
240-53(1911), cf C A 25, 1013 —The method of this investigation consists in study- 
ing the effect on frog tadpoles of lieing reared in dishes made from different materials 
No effect of any sort was observed with A1 Expts with Zn dishes show that under 
the influence ol the natural corrosion products of Zn the growth and development of 
the tadpoles may be completely inhibited, however, if the action Is not too far gone 
the condition is reversible Expts with iron rrerptides show that loading the tad- 
poles with corrosion products of this metal during the entire life span has had no dele- 
terious effect and there is even some indication of a possible favorable action The 
expts With tin utensils were very lew but they suggest that this metal is either with- 
out action or its effect upon the organism is very slight, m consequence of its poor wily 
and absorption into the organism Copper, in these tadpole expts , has shown a sur- 
prisingly serious effect, tvtn very minute quantities of its corrosion products being so 
toxic that the animals mvartably died m a short time S Moacvus 

The use of aluminum for kitthen utensils Vicente Colour ako Rev farm 

(Buenos Awes) 73, 75-87(1931)— The quantity of A1 dissolved from an A! container 
of 1400 cc capacity, when 1000 cc of substance was boiled for 1 hr , was detd In 
100 % of substance the following values for A1 (in mg )wrrefound distil lljO none, tap 
water 004, 7% AcOU 15C0. 025% tartaric acid fill. 3% citric acid 0 47 , 4% 
NaCf soltt 2 35, 4% NaCl and 7% AcOH 13 15 milk 1 G<J, olive oil 5, sugar soln 2, 
compote 0 54, tomato preserves 450, broth 12, and white wine 183 The 
present knowledge of the toxicity of At does not permit conclusions concerning the innocu- 
ousness of its use in the kitchen A Is Meyer 

Cichorium intybus L. as food. I IT,pischver fCucrUt Kdzlcmfi iyek 3t, 253-9 
(1028) —Its use and composition are discussed SSm Finely 

Hungarian rye flour*. Z db SAnpor Kucrlet Kazhmfnyek 31, 470-0(1028) — 
Ryes showed 13 02-14 21% water. 1 58-1 G9% ash, 1 CO-1 09% total N. 3 30-3 GO 
acidity no and 0 12-9 03% albumins Hours from these ryes contained 10 SO-13 06% 
water, 0 44-3 18% ash and 0 78-2 85% total N and bad acid no 1 G8-10 Of 

S S db FinAly 

Studies on Improved Hungarian wheat*. SCOmOryandL Pap Mndeasdatdct 
KtiM&sok 2,115-39(1029) — The H.O content was 0 21-10 01%; hi wt . 79 45-85 10 kg 
No connection was found between hi wt , wt of 1000 grains and quality and 
quantity of gluten The best sample contained 56 5% gluten S S dr HnAlv 
T esting new wheat varieties. R C Sherwood Cereal Chemutry fi, 163-75 
(1931) — Several new wheat varieties have appeared in recent years which have not 
beep entirely acceptable to millers and chemists Marquis is a variety of spring wheat 
that has met with great favor, though it is frequently grown under conditions which re- 
smSI xn tow “wtn yield, poor color, 'r.ig'n nsn and small loaf vo'l Xnvironmental con- 
ditions are liable to cause greater variations in water absorption than the differences 
between varieties grown under comparable conditions Kota wheat yields well under 
dry conditions, but lodges badly and is susceptible to smut Quality wheat )> pot 
equal to Marquis m baking properties Garnet yields large loavts with wily fair texture 
and color Ceres is resistant to rust but susceptible to scab and smut Reliance, 
Supreme and Renard are not resistant to stem rust Minbardi and Minturki have 
w ‘ n . hardiness Marquillo is a rust resistant variety, which seems to be better 
adapted to conditions in northern Minnesota than farther south L H. Bailey 
a « I £ rmine quality of wheat K Konoei Mnotazdasig, Kutatdtok 

3, 42t>-JH1930) —wheat is ground to flour, then stored for 8-10 days and worked 
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into a pulp which is cxammed in a mac h i n e on the principle of RcjtS’s pulp-examg app. 
Numbers obtained should be compared with data for standard wheat type* 

S S DF Fis SLY 

Hygroscopiaty of wheat. L. Pap Afmogmiij Igs Kuiilasai 3, 319-54(1930). 
200 Hungarian and SO other wheat samples were examd Two g of sample placed on 
a surface of 25 sq cm. showed 1 23% change in water content after remaining there 
for 4 weeks The influence of hysteresis ts excluded by producing a sample of 12-13% 
water content and keeping this hermetically scaled The change ui water content 
averaged 0 45-0 4 1 % \ anatiocs of h> groscopiaty depend chiefly on climate Dry- 
ing or moistening has no influe nce on hygroscopiaty S S of Final? 

Wheat and floor studies. XVIIL A study of the nature of the aad responsible lor 
the increase m acidity which occurs in flours daring storage. Arnold II. Johnson and 
Jense Green Cereal Ckemsfr j 8, 134—15(1931) cf C A 25, I3*Yi — The II ion 
coccus. of water exts of stored flours extd with ether were the same as those of the 
ext. of freshly milled flours The idea is expressed that ether-extractable acids are 
alone responsible for the changes m H-ion concn or in acidity (as measured by any 
method) which occur in flours during storage under proper conditions The acids 
removed from flour by extn with ether must, on the average, base rather long C chains, 
as their coef! of distribution between water and ether was of the order 0 014 to 1 Only 
relatively insignificant quantities of tactic aad can be present in flour L II B 

Natural chlorine content of wheat floors. L. Pap Kutlei Kozlemmyek 31, 
4S0-6(I{*2$) — The Cl content was detd by dissolving flour or ground cereals m 20% 
H£0«andpptg ClwithAgNOi The amount of Cl varied between 0 0602 and 0 073S% 
in 32 Hungarian samples Chlorinated flour can be identified by detg the Cl content 
of a petrol -ether ext- The fat of untreated flours contained 2 5-3 5 parts Cl per million 
parts of flour, the fat of flours treated with Cl contained about 3S% of the Cl used for 
the treatment S S. DE Fin Alt 

A study of some methods of examining flour with special reference to the effects of 
heat L Effect of heat on flour proteins. C. W Herd Cereal Cke—islry 8, 1-23 
(1931) — Kent Jones' viscosity curves m 1 10,000 aura mine are confirmed, but it is 
shown that bacterial development and increase in aadity take place, and, therefore, 
no measurement is afforded of the proteolytic activity of the flour itself. Viscosity 
ch a n gcs. however, may give a measurement of the resistance of the proteins to proteo- 
lytic attack. Incubation in pn 3 0 lactic acid did not completely inhibit bacterial growth, 
the viscosity curves are very different from tho*e in water. Incubation in the presence 
of 1% N1I,F so Im gave apparently no bacterial growth, the viscosity decrease in the 
untreated flour was less and the viscosity increase in the strongly heated flour was 
also less Viscosity aadity curves show interest mg differences in the unheated and 
the strongly overheated flours, giving evidence of marked phys. changes in the flour 
proteins. Many of the well-known bactericidal substances were found to be insufficient 
for inhibiting the growth of bacteria in flour water suspensions. Various methods for 
the estn of glutenm gave fairly good agreement among one another The sum of 
the 3 fractions of proteins by recognised methods of analysis did not agree in many 
cases with the total protein figure detd directly on the flour; in good-grade flours the 
sum is usually lower than the total, whereas in the lower grade flours the sum is fre- 
quently higher than the total. Different salts have different peptizmg effects on some 
of the floor proteins, a subsequent ala extn. will vary according to the preliminary 
salt treatment, indicating increased resistance to peptization. Ultra-violet radiations 
do not apparently fulfill any useful purpose in cereal analysis. If a large proportion 
of the natural moisture of a flour be removed at a low temp and the heating then per- 
formed, the effects on the flour proteins wd be produced but at a very much slower 
rata IL Effects of heat on flour enzymes. Ihd 145-61 —The dim-nHoq in phos- 
phatase activity observed by Ber finer and Ruter (Z f'3. nuklevresen 4 , 209-16(192S)) 
was not confirmed o flour heated for 10 hrs. at ISO* F. or less. Proteodastk activity 
of flour itself, as evidenced by amino N produced in an incubating ext-, b of small val-e 
and can have little influence m a fermenting dough The ad dm of Off g. yeast to 100 cc. 
ext. increased the proteodastic activity Heatmg may increase the resistance of 
protms to enzymic attack. Catalase activity of flour suspensions b reduced by 
severe heating Confirmation is obtained that the change in H-ion conca of a dough 
dmmg fermentation is of small magnitude. It is suggested that the p- of th» aeneous 
phase. howevCT. m ay alter and thus affect the enzymic activity. If a large ^ropor- 
t»°n of the natural moisture of a flour is removed at a low temp and then the heatmg 
performed, the enzymic activity appears to be inhibited at practically a normal rote 

L- H. Bailey 
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A study of commercially nulled flours dealing with protein and its relation to pejv- 
taation and baking strength. R. 11 JUMIS. Cereal Uxmittry 8, 113-3-1(1911) —A 
senes of 31 commercially milled flours of different baking strengths was baked and 
analyzed The proteins of thev flours were peptized by U 5 A solns of MgSO, and 
Kflr Two methods of baking were tiwd the basic method, employing flour, sugar, 
salt, yeast and water. an<l a method which included 1% malt and 0001% KBrO, for 
the weaker flours, and 3% malt and 05% Arkady for the stronger flours in i addn to 
the basic formula Total and nonpeptired protein gave very high relationships when 
correlated with loaf vol and would appear to 1* equally useful at a means of forecast 
irg 1 aking strength for this scries The percentage of total protein pep tired was jess 
significantly related to loaf a ol than total or nonpepturd ptotnn and would be of less 
value in predicting baking strength Peptized protein did not appear to be of any 
great practical importance in its relation to linking strrngth These conclusions are 
Similar to those obtained in a previous study (cf C A 23, I59fl) A series of 20 mill 
stream flours was baked by the basic method and by a method which included 3% 
malt and 0 5% Arkady These flours were analyzed and peptized by 0 5 S MgSO,. 
KBr and KI The results were considered in 2 groups one comprmng l- midstreams 
which appeared to lie of good baking quality and the other the whole gtoup of 20 mill 
streams The use of an improser method did pot seem to lie justified in evaluating the 
strength of millstrcam flours Total protein is not a reliable index of baking strength 
when low grade miHstreams are concerned Nonpeptizrd protein is more significant in 
its relation to baking strength than total protein in millstream flours including the low- 
gTadc streams The percentage of total protein peptized appears to be equal to, or 
b- tter than, total protein or non peptized protein for purposes of predicting taking strength 
of tndlHicatn flours which include the tower grade streams The "optimum coagulation ' 
theory appears to be supported by the peptization data from the millstream flours 

L H Bailey 

Effect of moisture content of flour on he*t of imbibition developed during the mur- 
ing of bread dough. Lkily Crews Cereal Chemistry 8, 1(33-5(1911) —The heat of 
imbibition of suspensions and bread doughs vanes with the moisture content of the 
flour Flours with moisture contents of 13 1 and 8 7% produced finished doughs which 
differed 33* in temp , a difference of sufficient magnitude to be important tn bread 
making L II Bailey 

The variability of loaf volume in experimental baking Alas E TwloaeaxoR K- 
Larmoes Cereal Chemilry 8, 05-113(1911) — A statistical study of factors that 
may cau?e venations in load vols m exptl baking "Molding personality" may be 
one cause of variation, -and variation in molding technic may possibly be another cause. 
The absence of sugar from a dough of a standard flour resulted in loaves of approx 
’/• lower vol , but of good texture The variability of the replicates was, however, 
doubled The addn o( 1 cc of 0 1% KBrOi soln to the mixt m the absence of sugar 
increased the loaf vol , reduced the loaf wt and reduced the variability ol replicates 
Range of temp of the dough from 23* to 32° as it came from the mixer had no measurable 
effect upon the vol of the loaves At least 3 times the av difference between dupli- 
cates should be taken as the mm difference to be regarded as significant between vols 
of single loaves baked from different flours L H Bailey 

The behavior of bread under the influence of some voUtde substances. L KarAc- 
SONYl HezogazdatAgt Kulaldsok 3, 192-7(1910) —Aldehydes, « e , HCHO. Acll, 
propionaldebydc, butyraldehyde, valcraldchyde, crotonaldehyde, BzH, sal icy laid ebyde, 
cinnamaldchyde and 2-furaldebyde, retarded staling of bread The retarding action 
is proportional to the volatility and soly m ItjO Some aldehydes change the con- 
sistent of the crumb, others color it Proteins chiefly are colored, starch and prob- 
ably fat remain unchanged Aldehydes cannot be removed from proteins as easily 
as from starches S S DE FivAly 

Refrigeration in the bakery. A R. Fayr» Refrigerating Eng 21, 251-5(1931) — 
The applications of refrigeration and air conditioning to the baking industry are cx- 
lAamed The process t>5 bread making in a standard plant is described in detail. 

_. A II JoicesoK 

ine quantitative measurement of carbon dioxide evolved in and lost from simpli- 
fy- I sabel T Noble avoTvelynC Hallway Cereal Chemistry 8, 

lLo-ZUlOI) — Four types of baking powder were used m this study tartrate, phos- 
pbate and 2 combination powders contg different relative proportions of S A. S (N'a At 
suJlate) and phosphate When combined with flour, fat and water into a smooth 
batter, all the types of baking powder evolved less CO, than when combined with water 
only The difference was greater in the case of the tartrate than with the other powders 
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All type* of powders alto evolved slightly more rat when water wat used in prrpg 
the batter than when milk wat used The arfdn of sugar up to 0 8% of the ingredients 
did not have any consistent effect upon the evolution ol gas I lour, fat. Inking powder 
and water mutt lost between '/, and */i at much CO, during their prepn at did the 
corresponding baking powder and water mat Wien the tartrate and phosphite 
powders were used the bitter* lost more gas than when the combination powder* were 
used ^ I1AILPY 

Quality of Hungarian mdk* in 1923. I Szanyi Ku rlrt Kozlem nyek22, 102-70 
(1020) — Average values for 4148 samples of market mdk from counties Moson, v as 
and Zala were d 1 0310, dry matter 12 50% and fat 3 fVI % S S DR I INALY 
Composition of Hungarian market milks. I Szanyi Aii rlrt Kdzlftn'nytk 31, 
300 20(1028) Hie av of 1301 samples of market milks from counties Moson, Vas 
and Zali was d 10313 dry matter content 12.1% and fat content 3.77% 

S S r,K FinAly 

Composition of milk of Hungarian Kammwoll *heep. J Csiszta KtS'rlrt 
KirzUm'nyek 31, 287 01(1028) I>ry m-ittcr averaged 20 11, fat 8 71, albumin 0.30, 
galactose 4 2.3 and ash 0 K0% The ratio of casein to albumin averaged 1 174. The 
milk is very similar to that of Mrnno sheep in cnmpn S_ S DR FinAly 

Composition of milk of Hungarian Allgluer cow*. I Szanyi Ktsrrlrt Kdzlemfn- 
ytk 31,211 .11(11)28) The av of 7.30 samples was ip gr 1 1)330, dry matter content 
12 7% and fat content 3 3-3.1% Uni 32, S>9 111(11)20) —The quantity of milk and 
its fat content shins larger fluctuations than those of Simmmthal cows .3 1 to 20 3 I 
milk contg 2 .1 to 5% fat was obtained per day and cow Morning milks contain less 
than 3.3% fat and therefore could onty te- sold after mixing with the evening milk 

S R lip FinAly 


Some *nal»*es of milk from Indian cow*. Tn W J van Marlc Phnrm. 
Ttjdithr NtdethnA In Ail 7, 270-8(11)30) —The mdk from .11 cows of different breeds, 
of 6 stables in the neighUirhood of Data via, had on av »p gr of 1 0310, acid value 
6 9, fat 4 0 (GeTlier), milk sugar 4 01, Cl 07, albumin 3 7, f p 0 528. r«f> 1 .3135 

D K Koolhaas 

Seasonal change* of characteristic* of milk fat* of cow* and of sheep. A Faltin 
ANdG Dfpinszky Ktirrlrt Kdtlemfnyrk 7b(U*30) -In the milk fat of cows the 

Reichert Meissl no varies lietween 22.10 and .31 71 with an av of 20 91 It* max. 
is reachrd in winter and the min in summer The butyric acid no of Kuhlmann- 
Grossfeld is 17 0 20 9 The xylene no of Kaalte averages 18 27 The I’otenske no 
varies from 1 8 to .1 8. it is about 0 to 8 times as much as the R.-M no , depending 
on the seasons Hungarian huttrrs seem to contain more capryhc acid The milk 
fats of ilieep show Reichert Meissl no 22 lb 3') II, butyric ocid no 1177-21 91, 
1’olcnskc no 22 0 0 Milk fats cannot lie identified on the basis of these data 

f> S dp I inAly 

Tbe effect of dilution on the titratable acidity of cow milk. II. H Sommrr and 
Juli's Mpnoa j Dairy Set 14, 130 51(1911) — Ihln of the mdk with 11,0 lowers 
the titratable acidity, sliln with an equal vol of IfiO cause* an av decrease of 0 0211%. 
diln with 9 vols , 0 0623% In snin* contg Ca and phosphates in amts representa- 
tive of milk, pptn of Cadi’CMi will occur during titration with NaOH, increasing the 
titer A similar pptn must be expected in the titration of mdk. The greater part 
of the diln effect is attributed to a decrease in the amt of Caiff'O,), pptd during the 
titration Thrrc arc indications that a relationship of Ca to casern, similar to that of 
Ca to phosphatrs, i* involved i n the diln efft ct A low er p» was observed at the phenot 
phthalem end point in the titration of dild mdk This is attributed to a ' protein 
^ «»*«*«>. sWt the iam>1 fa^mg tA Vue end point is due to the pptn ot 
CaRf’O,), The fact that the titratable acidity of the coned milk is higher than ealed 
from the acidity of the original milk ami the ratio of concn . in spite of the loss of CQ», 
is attributed to the reverse of the same factors in the ddn effect. The neutralization 
of mdk or cream with lime of known alky docs not lower the acidity to the ealed point 
because the increased Ca ion concn causes greater pptn. of Ca,(I-0.), in iubsequent 
titration j q r L|iR . pv , 

A test for the detection of milk unstable to heat. Guy A. Ramsdpll Wm T 
Johnson, Jr, and Fri d R Fvans / Dairy Sci 14, 0 )-106(l93I) —A rapid test! 
also applicable to factory routine, for the detection of milk unstable to heat ha* been 
developed from the result* obtained in making comparison* between heat stability 
values of the coned products ami the pptg action* of mimcrom acids and salt* on the 
whole mdksamplcs when heated to the temp of boilingwater The most satisfactory pptg. 
agent was found to be KHjI’O*. The actual coagulation was brought about through 
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the combined action o! the added acid salt and beat Data are also given showing 
the relationship l>ct«cen heat stability and mm conen of phosphate soln necessary 
to produce initial coagulation when added to null, m the manner described in the test 
Mill that coagulates in the test is invariably of low heat resistance, ns are al<o composites 
of tins class In grading on the basis of the phosphate test the elimination of the 
phosphate positive null often results in obtaining a mill of higher stability toward 
heat The phosphate no is defined and its relation to coagulation time shown 
There is no apparent relationship between pa and phosphate no Mills from single 
herds arc reasonably const in phosphate no J C- 

Data on the battenology ol nauseous and bitter -tasting milk. J CstRtl* Kurr- 
Ut KoJemenyei 33, 272-S(l*»30) —The bitter ta‘te is caused by Had flucteteent. the 
nauseous taste by Alter piluitaparus and Had aerojenrj The origin of such micro- 
organisms is probably the wash water of bottles atid machines S S he Kis.Ul 
Casein plastics— milk in Industry. Robert Dodo The Timet Trade and En[ 
Supfd 28. No 664. 0(1931) —A renew C M Snores 

The effect of feeding menhaden fished on the secretion of milk and the composition 
of butter fat in the dairy cow. J B Brown a*-d T S. Sutton J. patry Set 14, 
125-35{l 0 3l) —The feeding of menhaden fish oil lowered milk production, the % and 
total butter fat After resumption of control diet ft com ry to normal tool place slowly 
The characteristic highly unsaid acids of the menhaden oil passed into the butter 
lat in small quantities The analy tical consts ol the butter changed to those of a mixt 
of butter with menhaden oil Several specimens of normal butter have been shown 
to contain small quantities (0 3%) of a highly unsatd acid similar to arachidonic acid 

J C J HMJfVR 

"Why 1st tests vary. D 71 Bailey Creamery and .V/ili riant ihmtMy 20, No ~. 
72(1031) —The fat content of mill may vary because of breed of cattle, stage of lac- 
tation, health of the animals, time of milling, weather and season of freshening I *• 
citement of the cows at milling time may also cause sudden variations in the fat con 
tent of the mill A If Jomn«on 

The feathering of evaporated milk In hot coffee. Rand ill U’hitaxbr J. Dairy 
Set 14, 177-68(1*131) — The feathering of evapd mill in hot coffee is promoted by (■*) 
characteristics of the null., especially the salt balance. (S) coffee which is coned , (*) 
prolonged e*tn of the coffee grounds, (d) the use of small quantities of mill in the coffee, 
(c) the slow, ratber than fast, addn of mill An empirical feathering test was de- 
veloped Eiamn of 52 cans of commercial evapd mill indicated that feathering in 
hot coffee is not a common defect of the milk now offered to the public J C J 
Don content of liquid and reconstituted dry milk: a comparison. Csitv It 
Hardisty Arch Pedialrtct 48, J0S-16(1 < XH) ■— A renew of recent researches with ■ 
bibliography (12 references) Josrmi S HeiuMin 

Manufacture, microfiora and chemical composition of “tarhd." O Gratt. Kttlr- 
lei Kozlemfnyei 33, 27-34(1930) — Tarhd is a kind of sour mill made in Hungary at 
40-50* Its microflora consists chiefly of Thermobael laeht Oila Jensen and Slreptacoe 
cut Ihermcphylut Orla Jensen It is somewhat similar to yoghurt, etc Analyses gi'C 
water S8 23 dry matter 11 75. fat 1 40. casein 3 09. albumin 0 14, albumosc peptone 
0 34, mill sugar 4 50. lactic acid 2 00. ale 0 37 and ash 0 85% S S. de ITnAln 
. Composition of creams from Miskolc and environment. I TAsztor Kisfrlet 
hoJemfnyck 32, 317-20(1929) — 1SS cream samples of Miskolc (Hungary) were ana- 
lyicd They averaged 18-20% fat and C 8-7 0% dry matter content S S dk I 
Composition of Hungarian curds, butters and creams. J Kurtrs. Kucrlel 
—Mater content of curds of Dundntul was f9-73% ,n 
1H27 and GS-.3Vpin 1°28. 50 and 35%. itsp . of samphs-werc adulterated Butters 
contained water 15 S-29.23 and 39%. re«p . 71% of samples were found adulterated 
with water Creams contained fat 12 5-19 5 and 17 2%, resp 23 7% were adnlter- 
“ trd T ^ . . 'SS.DE Tiy-MA 

Ice-cream standards. Mm C Gbaclby. lee Cream Trade J 27, No 3.34(1931)— 
I he possibility is considered of standardizing ice cream in regard to fat total solids, 
sucrose and various flavors and colors A If Johnson 

How temper* hires should be used to insure quality ice cream. H F Judkins. 

Jie Cream Trade J 27, No 2, 31-2(1931) — The manner in which temp affects ice-cream 
mix and ice cream m relation to the quality of the finished product is discussed Dc 
teets m quality caused mainly by improper temp are coarseness, iciness and sandiness 

reeCV^Vrww S d *y*“a # ^V?7,S ““W chocolate Ice eream. A M'!lI°MARTiN 
/ e Cream 7>o3e /. 27, No 4,39-41(1931) — Several com chocolate sirups were analyzed 
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and found to vary tn their content of moisture, fat, starch, ash and sugar. _ The varia- 
tions m these constituents of the com chocolate sirups had considerable influence on 
the properties of ice-cream mti and ice cream Ice creams prepd with cocoa or chocolate 
liquor were superior m flavor to those prepd. with the com chocolate sirups 

A II joiivsov 

What effect has pasteurization on the freezing of mix? II L. Reickart. Ice 
Cream Trade J 27, No 2. 35(1011) — Pasteurization time and temp are shown to have 
considerable influence on the freezing ami whipping properties of ice-cream mix 

A. II Johnson 

Recent developments in refrigerating equipment. R S Wheaton. Creamery 
and Milk Plant Monthly 20, No 4, 71(19 51) - A review is given of the application to 
the dairy industry of developments in refrigerating research and equipment 

A II JOHNSON 

Data on the composition of Hungarian butters. I Szaw i Ktserlet Kezle- 
mtnyek 31, 4 r » 52(19.28) - -Twintj seven samples of Dunintul (Hungary) butter were 
analyzed tn 1027 The water content averaged 14 4%, fat 83 6%, R M. no 2G2G, 
I no 40 8 sapon no 2!fi 2 and |<*l.o45 2 S S Dr TivAly 

Data on the estimation of butter pastries. A Millig and I KoRrtczv AirMrt 
Kozlemenyek 33, 549 58(1950) The estn of butter pastms on the basis of fat analysis 
is very difficult since the quantity of fat is very small and contamination by the fat 
of wheat flour and b> the greasing oils of the distributing machines and baking plates 
may influence the results Nineteen different pastries were baked with vartous quan- 
tities (1-4%) of diflcrent Tats and fat mixts The fat content on the basis of the dry 
material, n, 1 no, Reichert Mcissl no and Polcnske no were detd in the product 
The ns of butter, margarine, lard, coconut oil, table oil and wheat oil increased as a 
result of the baking The I no also increased except for table oil and wheat oil The 
Reichert Meissl and Polenske nos decreased in each case Expts were earned out 
to det how much greasing oil can get into the pastries 0 22% grease was taken up 
in case of very liberal greasing This amt in relation to about 1-2% butter content 
may influence very strongly the fat charactenstics 352 butter and margarine pastnes 
were examd by the Food Control Station of Budapest in 1928-29. and it is proposed 
that at least 5% butter should be prescribed for butter pastries The Reichert-Meissl 
no is the most important characteristic, but larger amts of fat arc needed for its detn 
A new method is being worked out to make possible detns for 0 5-1 g fat S S deT 
Bacillus amylobacter interferes with the manufacture of cheese from pasteurized 
milk. O. Gratz. Ktserlet Kozlemenyek 33, 260-8(1030) — The manuf. of Emmenthal 
cheese may be gTCatly interfered with by swelling if the milk is contaminated With 
anaerobic, gas producing, spore forming bactcna, since they and their spores are not 
killed by heating to 60° for 30 mm Contaminated milk cannot be purified by pas- 
teurization S S de FinAdy 

The manufacture of processed cheeses. I. Change of water content during melt- 
ing. I. PAsztor. Ktserlet. Kozlemenyek 32, 492-4(1929) — The water content of 
Emmenthal cheese increased 8 8%, that of Romadour cheese G 3%, during melting 
The av water content of first-class rmmenthal processed cheese is 42— ( 0 %; that 
of Romadour^ cheese, 50-55% II. Controlling the hardness of processed cheeses. 
Ibid 33, 268-71(1930) — The hardness is mainly influenced by the water content Cit- 
rate, citric acid and Na,HPO t play only- insignificant roles The hardness of proc- 
essed cheese is greater than that of the original cheese if the water content is under 
40%, it is about the same at 40-43% water content, and the product is soft cheese 
over 46% water content IIL Determinahon of Pb of processed cheese by means of 
a quinhydxone electrode. Ibid 307-16 — Diln of a cheese soln greatly increases the 
P u value Cheese, therefore, should be mixed with only 1-2 parts water. Filtering 
is not necessary The potential is const for only 5-20 mm after addn of the qutnhy- 
“ rone the detn should be made at once S S de FinAdy 

Why stanmol paper turns black from processed cheeses. I- PAsztor. KtsfrUt. 
Kodemlnyek 33, 316-24(1930) — Expts made with Bac amylobacter, B putrtficus and 
with HrS water proved that HjS did not cause any blackening Investigations showed 
that the blackemng has 2 phases* (1) Sn is dissolv cd under the influence of the chemi- 
cals used to produce processed cheese, e g . citrates. Soln is helped by air and higher 
temps ; (2) Sn-Sb galvanic elements are formed and SnO produced by anodic oxida- 
tion causes the black color This process seems to take place at a higher pn, mostly 
above 58 S S db FinAly * 

The specific gravity and water content of coagulated cheese. The object of sub- 
sequent stirring in the manufacture of Emmenthal cheeses. K. Vas. Ktserlet 
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Kozttmtnytk 33, 377-fc5(I l nO) — The detn of sp gr in salt sol n is interfered with by 
diffusion A mist of CIICI, and C.H. emtK.ralrs quicV.ly A unit of paraffin cn! 
and CCI« is very Mucous and retains air bubbles Rapid *p gT detns can be made 
with the b> drome ter scales of Nicholson Investigations prosed that the in 

creased (from 1 OVi to 1 073) and the water content decreased (from ,vS RS to 4(HU/o) 
during subsequent heating and rtimng The object of the sbWquent stirring *' 
to dry the cheese, but to bring about such a rh>s state that the excess whey could be 
tdtered off the cheese particles The measurement of sp gr is therefore not enough 
for the evaluation of coagulated cheese S S * *i* LY 

Analytical microscopy of commercial tJJ albumin. S MbndblSoii** C hrmtti- 
Anahst tO, No 3. 4 5(I<m) — DssicCated, com rgg white may contain dried milk, 
casein, starch H,RO t or Na R.O, The turmeric test will detect liorate and the I test 
starch I lamn under the microscore will show. fr»t. the amorphous particles of alou- 
mm as translucent, irregular masses bounded l > rounded edges A drop of dos e oil 
will obliterate these outlines Red. yellow, black or brownish particles will reveal the 
presence of coagulatrd residues By beating oxer a low flame the albumin will be 
fixed and colored yellow by the close oil In the absence of coagulated albumin, any 
dned milk particles will lie obsersed in bold relief in contrast to a nearly clear held. 
Comparison under the microscope with samples of known purity is advisable 

Chemical analysis and vitamin B determination in unpolished nee grams kept in 
tightly closed vessels. M Kovdo avd T Okamlha J Art Ac ■$** (J a P an) 1929 > 
183-1104 (in German 205), cf C A 23, 3193 —Rice kept 4 years in straw sacks showed 
marked decrease in the content of ash fats and proteins, w hrreas nee kept 4 years m 
scaled tin cans filled with cither CO, or air did not show any decrease in those consti- 
tuents The vitamin 11 content of the nee kept for 4 years in sealed tin cans was the 
same as that of ncc half a y ear old Unpolished nee kept m sealed tin can* is free from 
insect attack and keeps its germinating power with little change in its phy*. and chem 
nature even alter •evinl years K Suivoha*a_ 

The use of bentoic acid in chopped meat Tjadbn. Arch Hjt 104, 1&4-96 
(1930) — frepns contg bentoic acid or Na benioote can be used only with fresh meats 
since the prepns do not remove evidences of decay not inhibit bacterial growth already 
at its height The addn of the prepns to fresh meat tends to prevent the develop- 
ment of bacteria and appears to be a harmless practice U R. Map* 

Composition of Hungarian honeys in 1928. J. Stitt. Kublet Kntembijfi 32, 
535-45(192*') — Thirty two samples from counties Baranya and Somogy showed an 
a\ water content of 14-22 5J£ Glucose and fructose contents were also detd 

S. S pb hrwALt 

Albumin content of Hungarian honey. J Stitt AfrrogasJosdgi KutatosoA J, 
25-8(1*130) — Peptones and globulin were present and some albumin. Protamines, 
ale -sol albumins, histones, albumoses and albuminoids could not be detected Diastase, 
invertase and catalase were present There were traces of A. B and C vitamins 

S- S pa I ivAlv 

Studies of methods used to detect heated honeys. G II. V am sell and S. B 
Freeborn J Eton Enlomol 23, 428-11(1*130) —Heat produces chem changes in 
txtd honey Overheating renders the honey undesirable and it is often condemned 
by European importers Methods used to detect heated honeys ate based upon (l) 
destruction of diastatic activity and (2) the production of furfural dm vs. from levutosc 
by heating If diastatic activity is absent and furfural denvs arc present in small 
amts , the honey is declared to be oierhcatcd The diastase test is of doubtful value 
(C A 24, SOS) because the diastase of honey is not a product of the metabolism of the 
bee but is derived from flower pollen Some honeys are so lacking in pollen that they 
are deficient in diastase and would be rated as overheated The Fiehe test as used 
in Germany for hydroxymethylfurfural is made as follows grind 5 g honey and dis- 
solve in anbyd. I t.O Evap the Et,0 ext. at room temp and moisten the residue 
with a freshly prepd eoln of IICl (d 4 19). 100 g contg 1 g resorcinol A strong 
cherry red color lasting at least I hr indicates the presence of artificial invert sugar, 
a weak, quickly disappearing orange to pink color is considered to indicate overheating 
Lampitt Hughes and Rooke (C A 24, IIG2) find that the Fiehe test is not positive 
until sufficient heat has been applied to the honey to change its color and flavor V 
and F obtain the same results with freshly eatd honeys, but extd honeys 1-3 yrs 
old that nave been allowed to crystallite give a positive Fiehe test (German method) 
before heat has been applied When honey crystallites the levulose concn of material 
in soln increases 40-00 Jo, it is assumed that the and content also increases This 
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mater concn of levulose may account for the mcTt-ascd formation of furfural The 
increase In time to Rive the reaction depend-* somewhat upon the levulose dextrose 
ratio It may lie hastened by increasing the acid concn men when the honey has not 
crystallized Conclusion The diastase and 1 lehc tests arc not reliable tests for over- 
heating unless the pollen count is lalen into consideration If the pollen count is 
3CXK1 pollen grams or more per g hone) and the diastase test it negative, the honey* 
has been overheated C H Richardson 

Further observations on the deterioration and spoilage of honey m storage. Croaon 
I Marvin J Eton / ntomol 23, 4.1) 8(1910) — J crmcntation of honey caused b> 
sugar tolerant > casts is one cause of its deterioration Granulation of honey oflers 
conditions conducive to the growth of the > casts The by products of fermentations 
which cause off flavor arc CO, ale (which rarcl> exceeds and a non volatile acid 
Honey which is to be sold in small containers should lie heated to 71 * and scaled while 
hot. then coolid quickly It should lie stored below 12° C If Richardson 

Freezing and melting points of fruits and vegetables. Audrey L Smith Re/rtg- 
crating Enz 21, 272-3(1931) The f ps of the juices *xprrsscd from 111 fruits and 1.1 
vegetables an given The lowest f p found was 2S4U“ 1 for grape juice and the 
highest f p was 31 82 T for lettuce juice A II Johnson 

Abnormalities in the composition of oranges. P R r o R CorEMAV South 
African J An 27, JllMi(19 50) cf C A 24, 22US To <lct the compn of a "nor 
mal" orange, analysis was made each week for 3 months of 24-30 oranges selected from 
different trees hi the same orchard Dttns were made for <o! solid, sugar and acid 
Dctns of d , were made and converted to sol solid (Cf C A 19. ISSI 73, 34S7) 
As the fruit develops, sol solid and sugar content increase, while ocidit) decreases It 
was thought that oranges from different trees would not show large deviation from the 
mean values, but the rt suits indicated a wide variation in the compn and hence the 
difficulty of obtaining a fruit of normal compn The oranges from 2 of the trees gave 
very diflennt analyses from those of the other lives with respect to (1) rate of change of 
sol solids with time, and (2) av values for sol solids, sugar and acidity Ry ustng the 
method of analysis of variance by T isher, it was shown that the data obtained on oranges 
from these 2 trees should lie omitted because of the deviation from the mean values. 
The results show the importance cf analysis of the orangrs in order to eliminate tries 
bca.mg abnormal fruit and thus insure the uniformity of the crop N. M, K. 

Hungarian condensed tomato juices. I I\ Iny. KtsWtt Krdemhiyek 33, 82-8 
(1«30) — Samples m 1028 contained 14-3l*J, dry matter, in 1029 15 31^ dry matter, 
with an av. of 2t-25*J , 50-01 % of this consisted of inv ert sugar and 4 (.-5 9^. of oxalic 
acid Hungarian juices are not salted or oiled artificially. S S DE ITnAi_y 

The analysis of ground coffee, In connection with the requirement of the Dutch 
food law. \V T Donath Pharm Tijdschr Seder land -Indtl 7, 310-2(1930) — 
Several sample? of ground colTee with good chcm consts were shown by microscopic 
examn after boiling with HNOj and then with KOH tD l>c roasted Indian com T1 e 
most adulterated coffee had the highest ext , but the requirement of a max ext value 
docs not insure purity Resides chem analysis, a microscopic examn should be re- 
quired. for this the app of Ezcdam is recommended D R Koolhaas 

Bleaching almonds. A A Ramsay and G V,’. Norris. A[r Cos AT. A’ Wales 
42, 153-4(1931) — Almonds ofT in color, but not stained black, were successfully bleached 
by immersing the nuts in 1% H,SO, for 2 5 min . or in a 0 5% soln for 5-10 mm . fol- 
lowed by drying the nuts in tbm layers Almonds badly stained (black at the base 
of the nut) were successfully treated by the following methods- (A) The nuts were 
immersed for 20 nun in chloride of lime (1 oz per gallon) acidified with AcOII. and 
after drying for 1 day were dipped in 1% H, SO, for 5 mm andagaindned (B) Similar 
treatment to (A ), but after dry ing the 2nd time tlic nuts w ere w ashed in sci eral changes 
of water and dried as before (C) The nuts Were immersed for 5 mm in 1% 1I>S0|, 
dried for 1 day and spread out in thin layers They were washed with water and 
ogam dried, then dipped for 20 min in chloride of hmc acidified with AcOH and dried 
os before K D j ACoB 

Determination of essential oils in spices according to Gnebel. L, Rbnedek. 
Kiserlrt hodemfriyek 33, 99-102(1930) — A modification of the method of Gnebel 
(C. A 20, 3.»lb) A 500-cc shaking cylinder with glass stoprer is used instead of a 
separatory funnel Data agree to 0 1% S S db TinAlv 

E^enences on the quality of powdered pepper. I IIorvAth. Ktshlet Kd'Je- 
tntnyek 3 Z, 54f.-M(1929) —Contents of ash. sand, sandless ash. crude fibers and CaCO, 
and microscopic examn. were used as the basis of evaluation A modification of the 
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method ixnnits extn with ale in 3 hr* instead cl 39 hrs The ash content varied 
from 4 W) to h 9C%. sand OH! M»%. ale ext 7 10 10 7(J% _S S PE HvAia 
C ap saicin reaction and evaluation of pspnka. K Fodor Kuhlrt Kfcltmfriyet 
33 15^-78(1930) — 71 ith \OCI, capsaicin gives a t>Iue color in solna of acetone, of 
ether or of chloroform and gives a preen color in dil soTns Thu reaction can be ilsrd 
for the detn of capsaicin in paprika bhakc 2 g dr> paprika with 10 cc. acetone, then 
centrifuge and filter Treat 5 g of filtrate with 0 4 '> g coned HClandOlg SHAft 
The color must be detd within 20-30 sec , as troubh some reactions tale place Another 
method is an ether ert is made according to the method of K"rsfn)i and the ext 
is dropped in a soln of \OCl, Tvaluation of papnla should be made on the follow- 
ing basis (1) color and taste, (2) microscopic examn , (1) content of capsaicin, (4) 
content of sand and ash and (5) ether ext S S dp TinXlv 

Rapid determination of ether extract of paprika. I HonvAnr KuMtt Kfide- 
mftiytk 33, 102-5(1930) — A modification of the method of D >m8t0r (C. A. 23, 4079) 
Shaking is done with a machine for 1 mm and sedimentation is hastened b> centrifuging 
for 15 min The method is quite os reliable as that of ftnzslnji, which is now in use 

S S t>R HvAls 

Composibon and use of “Old Hickory Smoked Salt." O. VArca Ktrtrkt- 
Kddfmlnyck 33, 197-200(1930)— The product of a factory at Cincinnati. Ohio, was 
exarnd It consisted of water 0 I. NaCl 94 5, XajSO, 04, sand 0 1 and org matter 
09% The taste of the product made with this salt was not so good as that made by 
actual smoking The drjing of tbe product required 4 days, during which micro- 
organisms multiplied Coca and > easts belonging to the genus Torula were found, 
further rod hke bacteria were in the flesh near the bones 1 xpts made in a large 
smokehouse showed that such salt mixts cannot quite substitute lor actual smoking 

S S db FinAlx 

Possible uses for plant lecithin. O J1 entib Z Ern&kr. 1, 53^)1(1931) —Cora 
leathm obtained by the Dollmann method (C <1 17, 3234) from soy beans consists of 60 
lecithin and 40% fat. The plant product has the same cbem and phys. properties 
as that from eggs and is cheaper It is possible to use this soy lecithin in place of egg 
yolk in baking Tix e tablespoonluls ot a 20% soln correspond to 1 egg PPG 
Composition and forage value of Sudan grass hay. A Zaitschek and L. DOrnbr 
Kuhlfi Kdzltmcnyrk 31, 33G-9092S) — The compn , digestibility and starch values 
of Sudan grass hay were not less than those of other Hungarian grasses The digestible 
albumin content was as high as that ol first -class hays S S DC FinAw 

Quality of alfalfa hay in relation to curing practice. T. A Kjesssuiach and 
Arthur Anderson U b Dept Agr . Tech bull 235 , 25 pp (1931) —Approx 75% 
of the protein of alfalfa is in the leases, hence N conservation in the curing process is 
concerned principally m leaf conservation Field expts in Neb showed that the 
more rapidly the hay can be cured, the better will be the quality The internal moisture 
of alfalfa stems is lost by direct evapn through the stem epidermis father than by 
bleeding at the cut end or by continued transpiration after cutting Turning or scatter 
tug the windrows of semi-cured alfalfa had little or no effect on color, leaf, ness or pro- 
tein content. In a poultrj feeding comparison, field-cured and artificially dried alfalfa 
hays showed no significant differences m vitamin A content C R Felders 

The conservation of fodder. Alois Kroczek. List? Cukromr. 49 , 290-4(1931) -- 
Beet greens were ensiled and deposited in ground pits The tightest packing did not 
exclude tbe presence of air, which leads to the formation of AcOH Increase in temp 
increased the butync Bad content Four regions in the country were selected far the 
storage, only one erpt- was highly successful The beet greens in this instance were 
deposited in pits v cry rapidly and without interruptions so that the exposure to air was 
very short Beet greens stored in concrete silos showed 1 7% lactic acid, beet greens 
from ground pits, 0 7% Very small quantities of butyne acid formed in silage from 
concrete silos In cases where the beet greens were exposed to air during a prolonged 
harvest, the AcOH increased to I 8% in concrete silos Trank Maresii 

The use of denatured sugar, molasses, molasses-fodder and sugared cossettes in 
agriculture K Mndera Ltsty Cukrmar 49, 302(1931) —The feeding expts at 
Kostock, Germany, arc reviewed briefly Frank Maresii 

Mahua waste as food for milch cattle. K. Habib Hasan and S R. Brats. Ptoc. 
I5(h Indian Set Congr 1928, 4S-9 —Mahua flowers after fermentation and distn. are 
led to milch cattle in India reeding expts to det. their food value, their effect on the 
health of the animals and the quality of milk gave on the whole favorable results 

HJC. 
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Manufacture and quality of Hungarian fish meal K. LurAcS. Tcrmfsutlud 
Koilony 63, 115-20(1*01) — 1 ish caught in LaVc Balaton arc dried in a sactiuni at 
about 50° and ground to a meal contg about 8% moisture, 0-8% fat. 3% calcium 
ob.ospb.ate and 02 to 08% raw albumin The meal can be ured as forage w ithout extg. 
the fat. S S nn TisAls 

Forage value of washed and dned beets with leaves. \ KURElec. A tsttltl. 
Ko:ltmbr>ek 33. 229-33(1030) — Digestibility of forage is greatly increased by a pre- 
vious washing and dr>mg of beets Data of metabolism are given on the basis of expts 
«ith 2 sheep S S DE 1 is'Alv 

An interpretation of the feeding standards for growing dairy cattle. J. 15. Frecn 
AXD R II Ltsit J Dairy Sn 14, llb-24(19Jl) —The Momson standard for grow- 
ing dairy animals can be readily used in the majority of cxptl trials A table is pre- 
sented that enables this standard to be interpreted more quickly J C JCRRJE.SS 


Microfloni of processed cheese (CsiszU) UC. New applications of low -tempera- 
ture freeing (Zcmbro) 13. The evaluation of the roots of fodder beets for eugenic pur- 
poses (KodiiAR. rial) llD A1 content of plants, chiefly food plants (Bertrand, LCvy) 
11D. Apparatus for grading tea (Bnt pat 339.758) 1. Spark-discharge apparatus for 
generating a bleaching gas for flour (Ger pat 521,300) 4 . 


Handbuch der Mdchwirtschaft. Band II, Teil I. Edited by W Winrler. 
Berlin J Sponger 4S8 pp M 48 


“Cereal coffee.” H OnutAVER. Bnt. 339,821, Jan. 2. 1930. The cereal used is 
caused to undergo "self fermentation" dunng soaking, ond is then roasted. Wheat 
may be soaked for 20 brs in cold water or for fv-10 hrs in wrater at a temp of 25* 
Pipe-system heater for preheating milk before filtering, etc. Ralph B. Bagby. 
U S 1,797,312, March 24 Structural features 

Apparatus for treatment of fruit with volatile agents such as sulfur dioxide. Fred- 
eric A Et’sns (to Virginia Tout Fumigating Co) U. S 1,797,680, March 24 Struc- 
tural features 

Apparatus for treating food products (as in sterilizing milk) by direct contact with 
steam. George Gri.vdkod (to Gnndrod Process Corp.) U. S. 1,797,769, March 24. 
Structural features of app with steam jets for direct injection of steam into the material 
treated U S 1,798,120 relates to a similar treatment for stenluing various food 
products, some of which, such as ice cream routs and gelatin solus , may be coned 
after sterilization to a hjdrated jelly like condition App is desen bed Cf. C A. 
24, 4101. 

Treating citrus fruits to prevent stem-end rot and blue-mold rot, etc. Harry R. 
Felton and John J Bowman \J S 1.797,572, March 24 An aq sola, of Na alumi- 
na te (suitably of about 3% strength) is used at ft temp, such as that commonly used for 
washing fruit, and the fruit is allowed to remain in contact with the so In for 1-10 min 
and then sprajed to remove most or all of the adhering sola. U. S 1,797,573 relates 
to the similar use of a Mn sulfate soln 


Margarine, etc. Einar Langveldt and Internationale Grades A.-G. Fr. 
696,506, May 20, 1930 In processes for the manuf. of margarine, artificial creams or 
other emulsions nch m fats, the milk or other aq soln. is submitted to a pasteurization 
at temps between 50° and 90®, preferably about Go®, m the presence of CO,, the liquid 
’nemg heated to pafikeviTiiAban tenrp alter absorption tf the GO, or the liquid heated 
to pasteurization temp is submitted to the action of gaseous CO, by bubbling by aei 
tation or by contact with thin layers of the liquid 

Smoking meat and fish. Tub Atlantic Coast Fisheries Co Ger .V>0 1M 
Mar 28, 1929 See Bnt 300,405 (C A 24, 668). o-u.iw. 

Analytical apparatus for washing out starch from floor. "Mlac" MChlenbap 
end Industrie A -G Ger 519,370, Oct. 18, 1929. 

Dough ingredients for bread, etc. A. D. Blank, H. A. Kohman and A. Schultz 
(to Standard Brands, Inc ) Bnt. 340,072, Oct. 22, 1928 A prepn. suitable BvS 
m making lefts ened products without making a sponge compnses a matenal of acid 
reaction such as H,PO, or Ca acid phosphate, an NH, salt such as the chlonde or oh™ 
phate, an oxidizing salt such as KBrO, or KIO», an enzymatic agent such as papain 
pepsin. Taka diastase ora diastabcally active malt ext. and soda for neutmfi 
acidity dunng baking These ingredients may be mixed with a diluent such as flour 
to facilitate uniform distribution with the dough matenals. Cn aS nour 
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Flavoring agent for confectionery. Dpi'TSCue Colo uvd StLOEB-SaieiOEArr 
■STALT iorm Kofisle.* Ir [V.JC72. June 111 1930 A flavoring material. particu 
tally for confectionery is made by the reaction of salt* of glutaminic acid. e g , t * a 
glutaramate, with apf ropnate org acnl* such a* IlCOOH. if ntct'.sary in the presence 

“ f fruits, etc. Bsisat fit Spehr Ft GOdOlO. April 15. 1030 The vitamin* 

are ( reserved in dried fruit*, vegetable* etc , by treating the fruit, etc . with acid* and 
salts Iwfore drying e t with II, PO, and NaCI ..... 

Confectionery cream. Willy flBlrsaiei Swi<* 141 000. Feb 20, 1030 A stable 
confectionery cream con-ist* of a hot coned *oln of sugar, grape sugar, egg* and 
vegetable fat Harmless aromatic and coloring agent* may be added 

Flue-gas heated roller drier* for the manufacture of potato flakes. Bernhard 

Schmidt Ger 517,717. May 5, IKS ... „ „ 

Radioactrrated foods. Georg ^enftner Fr G9 j.» 2 9, May lfl. 1930 Sugar 
crysld. from radioactive water i* added to the usual ingredient* and fim*hed in the usual 
manner 

Cheese. Jean M DaOASD Fr G95.7C9, May Id, 1930 Cheese i* made by 
curdling mdk. breaking it up into a targe no of jarticlrs, *timng, heating and after- 
ward placing it in a mold to drain and finally pressing 

Table aalt. Jean A AU-£gre fr C95.5C3, May l*. 1930 A mut of N’aCl and 
Mg salts suitable for tabic use i* made by adding a water absorbing substance which 
tend* to adhere to the Mg salt and render it deliquescent, whereby the mut does not 
become damp on exposure to the air. MgSO. is J inferably used. Imt Na-SO, may be 
used 

Testing milk. N Gerber Co it b H Ger 518 978, Aug 27. 1929 Adda 
to 510 423 (C A 75, 1922) The method ol Ger 510 423 i* modmed by adding a per- 
oxide to the indicator employed The test dcscnlied in the pn ir patent is thus com- 
bined with the detection of colostrum through the r> olution of gas due to its content 
of catalase. _________ 

13-GENERAL INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 
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Research in industry— what it is and what it is not— application of knowledge of 
scientific pnnciples to commercial production. P Dcnsiieatii Elfdncuin 106, 543-5 
(1931) — A discussion emphasizing the need o! responsibility and of definite conclusions 

W H B 


VThat'a patentable in industrial and chemical engineering'* Charles W Fltviss 
/ltd Eng Chem 23, 58T-8'1931) G G 

Cheaper power for the chemical industry. W S Johnston Ini £ng Chem 23, 
474-M1931) —A description of the facilities for the generation of steam and electricity 
possessed by 2 modern plants B A SOCLE 

Electricity and the plastic industry insulating materials. Wm D Owen The 
Times Trait and Eng Suppl 28, No t/A, 22-3(1931) —Examples, with illustrations, 
are given. E M Symmes 

The Bakebte Corporation. L. V Redman a-vd A V 1L Mory Ini Eng Chem 
23,595-7(1931) G G 

Water as absorption material. L PiATTi Kunststofe 20, 2-5(1930) —A dis- 
cussion of absorption by water of various materials including ale . crcsol and acetone 
both in liquid and vaporous phases, with vapor pressure and boiling curve* of binary 
mixts , e g , EtOH H,0 and acetone water The literature is reviewed B H 
Evaporation of water by hot dry air. R. IL Newton and T C. Lloyd Ini 
Eng Chem 23, 530-2(1931) — Graphs show the relative importance of water flow, 
air flow and air temp Water flow was found to be the most important variable 
_ . . LA PkJDGEON 

Drying by spraying m the chemical industries. W KChles. Chem Rundschau 
ISitteleuropo u Balkan 6, No 14. 100-1(1929) —Liquid i* sprayed and dried very 
quickly with warm air The solvent evaps instantly The ap? is described. 

Chemical industry of Bulgaria. E PeTZall. Chem Rundschau MtUelcuropa u 
Kalian 6, No 14, 91-3(1929) — General review with numerical and statistical data 
, , , . S S oe FwAly 

A general algebraic and graphical cal eolation of the technical work-processes with 
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mixtures of two substances. A Wezse. Z ges KJU.TndJS, 17-20.33^37(1931) 

The method is applied to the absorption refrigeration process i u 

Study of methods of determining moisture in sand. S H Cr-if a\d K. Ji J 0,r ** 
sov Prlc Am Soc Testing Materials 30, Pt I. 57 H 0')(l"-,i)) -Thirteen different 
methods were studied Tor total moisture it was found that the oven drjmg method 
was most accurate, the gasoline distn method 2nd and dr> mg to const weight with 
denatured ale 3rd In simplicity of operation the distn method is 1st o\cn drying ~na 
and the ale method 3rd From the standpoint of equipment needed the ale method 
is 1st and the oven method and the distn method are about equal For surface moisture 
only, the sp gr method with ZnCl„ MgSO„ CaCl, and NaCl ranh in the order named 
The A STM flask is more accurate than the sp gr method with NaCl The colon 
metric method, using a weak acid soln of CuSO,are more accurate than the elec methal, 
but not accurate enough for general use In simplicity the sp gr and A S T M 
flask methods are about equal The aJc method is adapted for use where app for the 
distn. or oven method is not available To det the point at which the sand is surface 
dry, the Pearson glass jar method is most simple and is satisfactory enough for con 
trol work Everything considered the tests appear to favor the A S T M flask 
The various methods are briefly described If C Parish 

Standardized sieving methods. Alan Pkobert Eng \fwing J 131, 311-2 
(1931) — Lack of uniformity in sieving data has alwavs handicapped milling opera 
tions ' A method is described which promises consistent, reliable results and easy 
and rapid manipulation VI ff B 

Economics of recovering by-product carbon dioxide. C L Joses. I til Eng 
Chem 23, 519-23(1931) —The evaluation of by product COi as a raw material for the 
manuf of solid CO, is governed by the following factors punty. pressure, location, 
seasonal value, safety factor and time value R D RcmiuCHEr 

Analyses of smoke gases. Kart. Wou.iv. Pie Gosmosie 3, l-5{IYb. 1931) — 
In connection with the development of gas masks suitable for firemen a large no of 
smokes likely to be met tn fighting fires were analyzed for thetr gas contents Some 
smoke samples were prepd under lab conditions and others were taken from industrial 
plants and actual fires Air mixed with blast furnace gas varied la CO content from 
about 1 % to about 33 Sc. the latter being practically pure blast furnace gas Smokes 
from cellar fires varied in CO content from 00k to 0 4%. in COj content from (105 to 
34%, and in O, content from 17 to 21%. Smokes from roof fires varied in CO con 
tent from a trace to 0.2%, in CO, content from 0 1 to 2 7%. and in O, content from 
17 7 to 20 7% Smokes from miscellaneous fires varied in CO content from 001 to 
1 4%. in CO, from 0 0 to 10 1%, and in O, from 9 9 to 20 8% There was, of course, 
a wide variation in the compn of smokes produced under cxptl conditions 

A. L KlBLER 

Poison gases in industry and in fires. E Suolczyk. DU Gasmaske 3, 9-12 
(Feb , 1931). — A discussion from the standpoint of the protection of firemen. 

A. L. Kjbler 

Furfural as an industrial poison and its determination in air. I. M. KorenMan 
and J B Resvie. Arch Hyg 104, 344-50(1930) — The presence of small c onens 
of furfural in the air may be detected by the red coloration produced upon strips of 
paper treated with a reagent consisting of a mixL of equal vols of CtHiSH, and S0% 
AcOH A quant estn may be made by passing the air through H,0 contg the reagent 
and comparing the resulting color with that produced by a known concn of furfural 
. , E. R Main 

meth3no1 hn 2 ird. Max Truwper. International Clinics [41 J. 1. 85-9 
(1931) —From a exit, study ol the literature, the conclusion is drawn that “a max 
permissible concn of methanol for this new use in the radiators of automobiles should 
be established, such concn being detd by thorough studies made with reference to all 
types of persons likely to be exposed to its vapors The general public should not con- 
v 5*1? an ab for tbe testing out of a hazard new for the sake of a new industry ” 
A bibhography is appended Joseph S hepbotuT 

Methanol anbfreeze and methanol poisoning. W. P. Yant, H. H Schrbnk and 
R. R_ Savers Ind. Eng Chem 23, 551-5(1931) — A status report on an investiga- 
tion to det the hazards accompanying the use of methanol as an antifreeze Exots 
limited to breathing of vapors and absorption of liquid through the skin indicate that 
there is no hazard to health from the reasonable use of methanol for antifreeze pur- 
poses. Warning agents to protect against the use of methanol for beverage purposes 

A . L . Ktbler 
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Ocular Jjjpeoe m industry. V Dr l rcox /VCla -Ved ll, 2>X>--(JM0J, Bu~ 
H'[ 6, 20 1 ( 1 *V> 1 > \ t ncf description of ntcrr*t to opth sino logis ts m industry 
Pilrct of lighting ex rtam irritating pa^cs from chem factories, dust from roctal or stone, 
indication from lie. I*. nitrtibcnjtnc and sir dc'vn’ , cd The JwrtUvt *n<ccl 
.< barvh touched . GrOfcr.c R Cwkvbavk 

Connrrtul and war gases *sd the chemistry of protection against them- J 
lRixic. Chen AXs-iWo* V«ir.*r»f/o • F„.h« 7, No IT.. 2 n - oof IX til) — \ detailed 
account of d T rrrnt noxious gases, of methods of preverlmg their toxic action and of 
the eompn of r»“- mash tillers. S S. t<r Fin U-T 

Behanor of the catalyst in the canister of the carbon monoxide [i! mask. G 
St Min ami ft lUvsiar Z grr .VJihi 'f'mfl ' /v 16, 24 <"■ f 1 1 1 — Gasmask 

canisters for all cases except CO ilr)»nd ujyei the | nnnplr of phvs or chem sorption 
and their u«ful fife ts ditd hr the amt of pas ahvnlwd In the CO mask. however, 
the amt of CO absorbed plats an insigr icart part n its useful life, which depend" 
in large measure upon the other fonrign (rases tn the atm It t* e«peciaIlA wn-aliw to 
moisture and for this riason must cor tain a vers rPicicnt drytrg a (ret. S, and II 
desert 1 -* the behavior o! thr CO canister when other poison jaws, both alone and »n 
addn to CO arc present in the air \\ ith an air flow of .It' l per mm and a toxic eonen 
of 1 in! < " r , the amts of toxic gaw« in g taken up by the Draper CO cams ter and the 
breakpoints in mm are as follows phosgene 3 1 ( . mm , Cl, 72 g- SI on , 
HO., .1.1 p,°n nun 50. 1 s h p 232 mm H-S. f ,4<u nun . Nila 23 f . 10b 
mm CClu S p . -11 mm C.H*. 10 g lit? mm The eFcet of otheT paw* in addn 
to CO was ditd hi pas.sing a continuous air flow of 150 1 min through the canister 
During the first hi of the tests CO and another toxic pas were added to the air stream 
These were then omitted for 1 * hr and added again for another hr., etc. The concn 
of CO was 0 5 veil *7 while the concn. of the other gas used varied The relative 
humidity was 30 f J in all cases but one. when c *0 r 7 was used The breakpoints fur 
the second tone gas were detd and the points of max allowable concn. in the exit pas 
for CO The results are shown hi curves from which the following points are taken 


PwobJ (u adjtd 

005 vol *7H.S 
0(08 ml *7 HO. 

OOSlvol ^rSO, 

OOlSvd <7 0, 

# None, but with ‘'0*7 rclatiwhumidit' 


Prrstjv»tt |e 
second t»«. IMil bra 


i? :> 
IP 75 
21 
13 5 


Mat aDstraMt 
roan. CO. total hra. 

CO 


10 


14 

11 


The ca tali st (llopcalite) i» pointed to an equal extent bi the following parts of the 
panes named Cl, 10. SO, 23, HO 2\ ll-S If O vapor 150 (dmnp agent present) 
Concns shown on curves are 10 times those shown in the test and arc probable in am 

A L Knot* 

Misleading propaganda on refrigerants. J FI Cuttt Chill. Krfn*r*alm£ £*tg 
21, 2wv-71(l031) — C rephes to a report rf the committee on poisonous gases of the 
American Medical Association in which the use of mcthil chloride as a refrigerant is 
discussed A It Jonvs.iv 

New applications of low-temperature freezing Trawi: Znn.ro Ar/njerati«f 
£"r 21, 25 1-04 (1M1) — The appbcation of the quick f reeling process to fxvrkrs and 
»cr trra« is discussed Temps, between — 15* and — 35* F haw been found suitable, 
but in general the more rapidly the peaches can be froren or the ice cream hardened 
the more satisfactory will be the results The refrigerant used for obtaining the low 
temp is usually CO, llow ever, by combining an NH, and a CO, cvcle. a combination 
is obtained whereby the very high pressures commonly used in CXI, plants are elimi 
nated A H Jouvscin 

^Problems of jnsnlation. F Moll. A'erren ATefallsrJlfc.*: 7, No. 2, 3*-dI 
(Ihol) — Insulation of metals against the access of moisture b\ means of impregnated 
cellulose fibers, has not proved entirely successful in that the fiber in spite rf lmpregua- 
tion picks up water Cables are found pitted because of corrosion due to the presence 
of water The absorption of water by the filwrs ,s attributed to the presence of a um 
mol liver of water on the cry «tal faces at the lntcrmbl boundaries. The presence of 
“y* ,s indicated m that the quantity of water absorl’cd bv a unit quantity of 
cellulose when exposed to a humid atm corresponds cxtetlv to the quantity of water 
e«td from the dimensions of the moU. and the assumption of a unimol water layer 

ft IT RoktukU 
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Cable and other insulators. Rtwjtr Dituae- 
Patert review 


KMnd-Z 54, 355-7(1931) — 
Arthur Fleische* 


Electrical materials commonly used— paper fHotsoi) 23. I>term aati on of NH, 
o refrigerator trines 1 Gibes; 7. Raiatam pyrcm-try (Fooe) 2. Mechar/cu re- 
fngeratir-n in the sugar industry 'DoMrrtrT] 23. 


Badge*. W L Heat Transfer aid CrystiEizatioo. Harvey. Ill Swenson 
Evaporator Co 22 pp P mewed n Kod-ik Reucrck heir. llorjkly AbtirciS B a-. 

BitLograph-e des L-vres f«n;u aar Piadsatne et la technologic, 1919-1930. 
Parts Hotel da Orde dc la Librane 234 pp 

Bli c«E8 Hass aw Las. e i/rtn Auskunftsbnch f_r d.e cheunsche Industrie. 
14 th ed revved by o Lang* I>rLn d- Gray ter fy 2 pp Lraen. M 50 

Grafes Handbucb der orgamschen Wareukunde Ildited by Victor Grave 
End riL Halbbaad 1 Die G-iru-ig-ig-we rb* Ri-chstoCe Orgamsche Sanren 
N’att-rliche Fart»- and Gerbtto"e 7*,S pp M 45 30. half Lnrn. M S3 Eaud IV. 
Halbbaad 1. Narkotisdh* Genas**n.ttel Drog-n, G*wurze Harze. CSS pp M 
41 S) hall linen M 43 Stuttgart C E IVv-scheJ \ erlag Cl C A 25, I Wo 

Miickenbergers Haadbaeh der chem.se hen Iadastne der aasserdeatsth e a Linder, 
1931 32. 7th ed revised \rrang-d for use w German. French and English. Berlin 
( rban Sc Scbwarzenberg 

Rassow B and Loe«che K Jahresbencht iiber d-e Letstangen der chetalschea 
Technology f2* das Jahr 1930. Abt. L Cnorgmiseh*r TeiL Toth year Leipzig 
J A Barth. 781 pp M 40 bound. M 45 


E Hunzting the bygroscopiaty of materials m factories and warehouses. Troma 
Sc Co Swiss 142.451. Nov 23, 1525 A sample of the material being mamtfd. or 
stored, e g , cotton, is tested in a lialance, and from th-v data the bygroscopuat y of the 
treated material is detd. 

Heating processes. Allgemeive ELEEiRizrMrs-GES Or 321.135, July 23. 
152-3 Heat u conveyed to smelting furnaers. wetdirg app . etc. fry passing a di- or 
poly-atomic gas. preferably II through an elec arc or other heating means capable 
of dissociating a «tibstantial part of the gas, ard leaibrg the gas to the app to be heated, 
where the atoms recombme to molt . with liberation of heat. Addnl details are gisen 
and app is described 

Catalytic reactions. Alfred Reis Fr 690.131. May 2 0, 1935. In org. catalytic 
reactions, the contact ma.ses are in intimate cor tact with heat-conducting metallic sur- 
faces which are placed in the contact chamber parallel to the direet.on of flow of the gas. 

Electrothermal reactions. Buffalo Electric Fcxstacz Cnar Fr. 697.103. 
June 5, 1930 Reactions of sol.d powders at high temps are earned out by passing the 
material! through a hollow electrode from the end opposite to the arc in a furnace 
The electrode is maintained at a high temp so that the reaction is complete before 
the materials reach the end of the electrode 

Separating gas mixtures. Americas Smelting & Refining Co Fr 697,035, 
June 2. 1930 A mixt. of gases, such as gases from metallurgical app . is dried and sepd 
by passing the mixt. through an adsorbent material satd with one of the constituent 
elements and allowing the water contained in the mixt. to rep bee the constitutive ele- 
ment in question in the adsorbent material An app isdesenbed Cf C A 25,2105 

Separating gases by Liuefaebon. Arthur Seugman v Or 520,387. Feb 20, 
1930 A method and app are described for removing residues of liquefied gas from 
the plant when the latter is shut down. 

Removing phosphine from gases. Soc. d'Ltudes SdEN-nnQUES Sc d’entrefrises 
indlstrieu.es Fr 650.512, May 21. 19% PH, is remosed from gases contg it 
in small quantities, eg.il obtained by the reaction at high temp and pressure of P 
with water, by treating the gas at a high temp with O or an oxidizing gas If air is 
used in suitable amt a gas contg II and N m the proportions for making XII, may be 
obtained. 

Recovering in fl a mm able solvents. Jeax II Br£ceat. Ger 520,076, Aug 28 
1928 Vaporized inflammable solvents are condensed by bringing the vapors Into 
direct contact with blocks of compressed CO, snow The gaseous CO, thus liberated 
acts as a protective gas against fire 

Colloidal solutions. Haws Stammreich and Wilhelm No iter. Ger V>1 3m 
Dec. 25, 1927. In prepg colloidal solas with the use of protective colloids', tbema- 
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tcnal to lie colloidizcd and the protective colloid ore produced simultaneously from 
one soli) or liquid Thus, a colloidal xntit of AgCl and biO, miy l>e prepd by adding 
MCI to a soln of AgNOi and water gliss or ait organosol ol Ag and C may be prepd 
by passing an arc through a suspension of a Ag salt in paraffin, or through paraffin be- 
tween Ag electrodes . _ 

Stabilization of solutions, emulsions sad suspensions by lignin derivatives. vJ'As 
F Cross and Alf Engelstab Gcr 5\B,5W, JVpt IB, 1020 See Brit 203,620 (C A. 

’ Automatically controlling density or character of solutions or mixtures by differ- 
ences in their light transmission. Wu A Darraii U S reissue 18,005. March «l 
A beam of light passed successively through the matrnal to be controlled and a standard 
may sene to control dye mint operations such os bleaching and filtering of tugar talu- 
l, oris or regulation of the d of stood pulp aq mixts Numerous details and elec features 
arc described This pat is a reissue of the original pat. No 1,710.52", issued 1 eb 

ii mo _ „„„ ,, _ 

Purification ofliquids by distillation Georges L. Gardel Tr 695,260. May 7, 
1930 The mass of liquid to 1* purified is lirst heated to a temp near the lowest h P 
of the components and an inert gas or dry steam is introduced under lngh pressure 
The gas is adsorbed and by expansion produces a lowering of the temp while at the 
same time catty ing over the moh A suitable *pp is described 

Liquefying chlorine Krebs & C<> , G m n H Gcr 514,070, April 0, 1929 The 
condenser comprises a no of practically horizontal tubes arranged otic alnivc another 
and connected at the ends by vertical mams The gas is supplied at about the middle 
of one main, and the liquefied Cl is collcetid at the tiottom of the other main, the an 
liquefied impurities escaping up the outflow mam 

Removing hquid from gelatinous colloid emulsions. Wilfred S Rotuera, 
Stanley Blytiien and H H Gillpsnic (Kurt Ripper. Inventor) Gcr 517,731. 
July 28, 1923 I or producing hardened objects, emulsion colloid is set irt molds per- 
meable to beat, and formed of porous walls which allow passage of the liquid, but hot 
of the colloid The molds may be heated Cf C A 19, 1464 

Separating mixtures of liquids N-V tic Oataapschb Vrtrolpuw Maxtschappij 
T r 090.324, May 30, 1930 A liquid mist is sepd into its constituents or groups of 
constituents by submitting the mixt to the action of 2 liquids circulating in counter- 
current and which arc scry msol in one another, these aimlnry liquids being so chosen 
that the constituents or group of constituents arc divided between them in different 
proportions The auxiliary liquids have preferably different jp wts and one of the 
liquids may be miscible with the mixt to t>c sepd 

Separating mixtures ol materials of various degrees of granularity by sedimenta- 
tion. CrrEMfscjres Laoorrtoriuu fCr Towindustrib und 2 onindustrie Zcmwc H 
Seyup. &, E Cramer GmbH Ger M7.9UO. July 2f>, H20 Details of the heat- 
ing and agitating of the sedimentation liquid, and of the app , are given 

Lixiviating materials Georg Weisheit Get 517,920, June 23. 1927. App for 
lixiviating materials, especially ores contg nitrates or chlorides under heat and pres 
sure, is described Countercurrents of lixiviating liquid are forced through the heated 
material 

Substances in uniform particles. I G Fardenivd A -G Tr. 090 090, May 20. 
1930 Fusible org or inorg substances are transformed into particles of uniform size 
by dividing the fused substances at a temp near the solidification pt by means of ro- 
tating disks or centrifuges, regulating the speed of rotation so that spherical particles 
are obtained and solidifying by cooling with a gas or liquid 

Pulverizing vegetable matter. Soc anon pour l'ino ciuw A IUle Swiss 
143,521, Apr 11, 1928 The method is similar to those of 123 833 and 189,321 (C A 
25, 77C), » e, the temp is lowered to cause the material to congeal, after which it is 
pulverized This method facilitates good extn 

Drying crystalline or other materials GuteiioffnuncsiiOttb ObkriiauseN 
A -G Hnt 340,037, Oct 8, 1928 Materials which may be in cfyst dust bice, 
granular or lump form or in blocks or other shaped masses are dried by making 
them resistances lit the circuit of a high frequency elec current, and the drying may be 
assisted by a stream of gas 

Refrigerators. Sibmbns-Scuuckbrtwbrkb A -G Fr 69G.U8, May 20, 1930 
In an absorption refrigerator, a working agent is used which boils at atm pressure ill 
the neighborhood of 100' and the m p of which is below the evapg temp entering 
into account for the production of cold A soln of ethyl iso3myl ether in paraffin oil 
or a soln of toluene in quinoline may be used 
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Refrigerating agents. Compacnir rRANCAtsn pour i/exploitation ora pROCf nfA 
Thomson Houston Ir €.«»*, .Sl.fi. May 20. It* Ml HCOOMc i s used ns a cooling 
agent, particularly in rcfrigcrntors . . 

Refrigerating agents. I rigidairr Corp I r GOfi.Aid, May 2S. 1030 Ati ol»- 
snrlicnt mabml lor nfngi rating agents is composed of n nrnt of n solid (such a* brUt) 
capable of forming a chem combination with the refrigerating ogcat and Li.NO,. the 
latter being -t 10' J. pnhnhljr , * r c. of thi total mixt ami being m the liquid state 
under working conditions 

Foam prevention during refrigerating. A Rorsio GmbH (Gustav Jansen, 
inventor) Gtr 52IM2U Jul> 11. ROt I oaming of the brine is presented by mfdtt 


Heat insulation. Paul I'. Klop3ti 0 (to Central Scientific Co ) V S 
March 21 Heat resisting "alls Mutable for still jackets, etc . comprise a molded thick 
porous layer of heat insulating roatiml such as diatnmaccom earth 75. hydrated hm- 
12 ') nd asbestos fiber 12 V'e and a molded facing layir of dense beat resisting mi 
tcriil such ns di itnm iceous e irth 75 and (HirtlJnel cement -t%. the 2 layers being 
molded one on the other and basing oIkiuI the same cot ft of expansion 

Protection and heat Insulation of iron tubes. Rudolf Hirschur Ger 521.077. 
Nos 111, HOT I he tul»es are tUmlv crate d with nitrocellulose or hkr cellulosic ma 
tinal, dipped m a hot bath of asphalt bitumen or tar. ami then fofle f under pressure 
m powd asbestos, talc or kieselguhr 

Electric insulating compositions. I G Tariiemsd A G. (Mat Hagedorn, in- 
ventor) Ger 519-157, bept 27. I'*27 1 he compits consist of (or) contain cellulose 

esters of higher fatty acuta, or mixed esters or ether esters contg higher fatty acid 
radicals 

Thermal Insulation for electrolytic cells. Jamts N Sxrrrrr (to U'estmghousc CIcc. 
8s Mfg Co) US 1,797,374 March 21 Structural features 

Impregnating fibrous Insulation, etc. Stavdaro Ttranritovrs & Cables, Ltd , 
T H Scott and T N Kim Ilrtt .119 On, Sept IS, 192'* In operations such as 
the mauuf of high tension cables, elec condensers, etc . the instil ition is dned and ex- 
hausted, and. before impregnation, residual air is replaced by the vapor of a substance 
which vaportres under the temp and low pressure conditions prevailing in the impreg- 
nating vessel and wluch is contbnwd to a liquid or solid under the conditions of temp 
am! pr« ssure in sen ice 7 In had sluntbing of a cable may sene ns the* impregnating 
vessel dnd preferably the substance used Is such us to condense during impregnation 
Among the materials which may !>e impregnated are paper, textile matrnalt, fiber 
boards, asbestos and wood, and ns impregnating substances there may be used, hydro 
carbon oil with or without risms, tars, bitumens, resins and synthetic resins in soln, 
cellulose acitatc solns , S. paraffin, cm sin. beeswax, lnlogrnatcd waxes such ns chlori- 
nated naphthaline and pi tf oleum jillies Mcthylnat*hthalenc and biphenyl also may 
be used They are stated to reduce the dirlcc losses in the finished cable Numerous 
details of proetdure arc described, and substances of high sp inductive capacity such 
as glycol or ethylene glycol may lie used m condenser manuf 


14-WATER, SEWAGE AND SANITATION 


LDWARD BARTOW 


Developments in western municipal water-supply practice. ILarry N. Junks. 
l.ttf, h rwt Rccnrd 1 06, -1 11 - 10 ( 1911 ) — Consideration of existing supplies from distant 
mountain wattrsheds leads to the conclusion that it may be less cxpcnsise and more re- 
liable to filtir the water than to provide the increasingly elaborate watershed protec- 
tion now demanded Practically all mountain sources, through either natural or ar- 
tificial causes, ore becoming less desirable in regard to quality and In recent scars the 
watir from practically cv iry source, even Under apparently ideal conditions of mountain 
catchment area, has been subject id to sonic form of treatment Jn California the 
most striking development is the reclamation of watir from municipal sewage’ and 
storm water drainage. Some of the sahcnt characteristics of western municipal water 
supplies and comparative cost statistics arc tabulated R E Thompson 

Ground water in eastern and central Montana. Uugbnb S Perry, M ^ t . Bur 
.Uinrr and Geot Mem ho 2(1931) A report on the occurrence of artesian water m 
Montana, the effect of geological structure upon this occurrence, and the chem com mi 
of various types of ground water Curtis L. Wilson 
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Operating conditions at Elbe Waterworks and pre treatment of Altona pound 
water supply Lichtheim Gas u W'asserfach 74, 237—14(1911) A description of the 
pumping plant and rapid filter is given with special reference to difficulties encountered 
in the very cold January of 102*) Acidified (I I, SO,) chY suspensions ore added to 
water before rapid filtration to improve filtration The deep wells nrc^dcscrilrfd^and 

Oberhaus water works with quick filter plant and infiltration plant for augmenting 
groundwater llEiMUcnKtlvc Gas u 11 arrer/ark 7<, lOt-OflOOl) —Costs of opera- 
tion are given for filter and infiltration plants and details of operations Illustrated 

It. W. Ryan 

Chemical and physicochemical investigation of the aulfur-bearing mineral waters 
of St. George in Angarano. (Bassano del Grappa) G Braoagsolo Ann M»m 
apbltcata 21, 12 2G(11U1) —An extensive ciamn of these waters was made indicating 
the presence of 23 cc of II, S per I of water at 0* with OCS g solids (mostly Ca and 
Mg(llCO,), The therapeutic value of the waters was not investigated A >> C 
Gravity water-supply in Franklin, Tenn. Park MarshaiX. Am Ciiy 42, No 3. 
7(1930) — Well water brought 12 miles and stored in a reservoir and in an elevated 
tank is chlorinated c 11 Badges 

Automatic chlorination of a gravity water-supply. Percy k. Sanders Am 
Ciiy 42, No 3.94-5(1930), cf C A 24. 1445, 5397 C II Badger 

The chlorme-bmding capacity and the potassium permanganate requirement of 
water and sewage. E Hartii Arch Uyg 104, 318-29(1930) — Addns of urea and 
sugar increase the Cl no of boiled tap water, but do not affect the Cl requirement 
Both are increased to a greater degre- by the addn of ferrous salts or nitrites than by 
feme salts or nitrates Cl in a concn of 1 mg per 1 has a marked liactencidai effect 
on tap water, the bacteria requiring less Cl than an equal wrt of org substance A 
concn of 20 mg per I is required to produce a marked decrease in the bacterial count 
of sewage E R Main 

The analysis of water. V MadCra Chtm Lxsty 25, 13-14(1011) —A critical 
review of analytical methods used in 11,0 analysis Trank Marbsii 

Improved water sample bottle. Ross L. Laydown Am J Pub. Health 21, 
419-20(1031)— Glass stoppered, metal capped bottles of a type which can be pur- 
chased from a physician s supply bouse are used J A Kennedy 

Mixing basins— tune of mixing John R Raylis Water Works and Seuerage 77, 
279(1930) —Mixing periods in filtration plants vary from 3 to 90 mm but generally 
the mixing time in newer plants is 30 to <>0 min Factors that influence time of Hoc 
formation are quantity of coagulant, time of mixing, temp . violence of agitation and 
character of water C C KlCWlorr 

Odor and taste control at Charleston, W. Va. Lawson IIaynbs Water Works 
and Smerage 77, 2GG(1930) —Sec C A 25, 1308 C. C RucillIOPT 

The Kempton Park Primary Filters of the Metropolitan Water Board. S WaLKFr 
II ater fir II aler Eng 32, 5G2-7(1930) — A general description of the construction of 
the plant EdwardS Hopkins 

Prechlorination of filters. John F. Ke>csley Water Works and Sraerage 77, 
194-5(1910) — Prechlorination of the raw water at Newburgh, N Y , has accomplished 
several beneficial results without any significant increase in cost of operation Fre 
chlorination eliminates short filter runs reduces the size and the number of the mud 
balls eliminates surface cracks and wall cracks in the sand bed and removes the color 
more readily without increasing the coagulant dose High velocity washes are not 
necessary when water is prechlotinated C C Ruomorr 

Washing rapid sand filters. Anon Public W’orks 61, 49-51(1930) — Studies were 
made over a period of 2 years at the Detroit Experimental Filter Plant Shrinkage 
of filter sand bed and other attendant filter troubles were overcome by removing the 
coating from the sand grains and the mud accumulation from the beds By washing 
the filter* at a sufficient rate to obtain 50% or more expansion of the sand coating and 
shrinkage were prevented permanently A method for cleaning dirty filters is pre- 
sented It requires the use of KaOH and hosing with a Vj-mch nozzle. A sand-expan 
sion index for the filter wash is recommended to supplant the generally used index of rate 
of wash water nse C C RccimOPT 

Cold-weather troubles In filtration. C T Houch Water Works and Sewerage 
74, 260(1030) —See C A 25, 1308 C C. Rochhopt 

Factors Influencing the toughness of coagulated matter. John R Baylis Water 
Ivor*! and Sewerage 77, 184-8(1930) — Microorganisms have the greatest influence 
in shortening filter runs Gelatinous ppts of org origin influence the strength of coagu- 
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fated matter Increase of temp increases the strength but it is not desirable to in- 
crease the temp of the water Changes in chcm treatment may produce a stronger 
flocculation The flocculated turbidity must be very low in the water going to the 
filter beds when the temp is low to prevent flocculated nutter from pawing the beds, 
unless there is something in the water that adds toughness to the flocculated matter 

C C RiCiinoFT 

Ferric iron coagulation m a plant of unique design. Alexander Potter and 
Wit I Klein II ater II orks Eng 83, 919-50. 970-3(l93U) —The treatment given at the 
Westchester Joint Water Works No 1 is described in detail (cf C A 24, 5' 02) The 
best coagulating results are obtained by mixing not in excess of 10^ of the theoretical 
required amt of dry Cl. gas with the iron sulfate soln and applying to the prvchlon 
nated raw water The superiority of ferric iron coagulant over Alj(SO,)i coagulant 
for this particular water is that feme iron gives a heavy floe formation with quicker 
settling, even with low ump and over a wider range of pn. resulting in better plant 
operation Also in J 1 m Water 11 Assoc 23, 719 27(1031) C If Badger 
Sterilization of water mains. Clan P Stewart Water Works and Srxerage 77, 
191(1930) —Whenever water mams are repaired or niw pipes installed liquid chlorine 
is used to sterilize the section of the main that mav possibly have become contami 
nated Portable chlonnators have proved satisfactory for this work C C R 
Chemical and biological study of deposits on the interior of water pipes. R. Kolk- 
wrrz and E Beger C*ij u M asserfach 74, 207 8(1931) — Wood, glass and metal 
plates were exposed to tap water by means of a special device Tht plates were then 
examined microscopically, permitting a convenient biol anahsis of the water similar 
to that obtained by sieving The nature of pipe deposits is discussed R W R 
Conditioning refinery water. Sidvey Born Natl Petroleum Newt 23, No f», 
52-3, 50-7. No 7 55 57, 58 00. 0! 99 No 8. 51 I V. 57. No 9. bV«. 70 No 
10, 49-50, 52, No 11 70-1(19 11) —The following topics arc discussed impurities 
found in natural waters methods and app for testing for hardness alky . causticity, 
acidity, salt and total dissolved solids the benzidine method for detg sulfates in water, 
limits of hardness, alk> permissible in general purpose waters definition of pu value, 
chem reactions involved in water treatment, boiler feed water, loss of heating efficiency 
due to scale, removal of scale-forming materials, foaming and pruning, embrittle- 
ment prevention, zeolite treating chemistry of process, operating precautions, con- 
struction and operation of soda lime water softeners, intermittent and continuous 
types, hot and cold processes reduction of scale forming materials; prevention of 
corrosion, comparison of zeolite and chem type softeners, choosing the softener, 
boiler compds . water for cooling and condensing drinking water at industrial plants 
and od camps, filtration Cl violet ray and ozone treatment, water for treating 
purposes R W Kelly 

How contamination from pump packing was checked. Arthur F. Melees. 
Water Works Eng 83,1049-3(1930), cf C. A 24,4379 C. II Badger 

Ma i ntai nin g chemical balance to resist corrosion and its applications to a recent 
development m lime-water softening. Charles P. Hoover W Va Umv. Eng 
Expt. Sta , Tech Bull No 3, 17-24(1930) —See C A 24, 3583 G. G 

Mai n t ainin g chemical balance to resist corrosion. Charles P. Hoover Water 
Works and Sewerage 77, 287(1930) — Remedies for preventing corrosion are (1) Water 
should be preheated to drive off oxygen (2) It should contain 30-50 p p m of alkalies 
in excess of that required to soften it The higher the pa the smaller the amount of 
iron dissolved (3) Water can be passed through a bed of scrap iron or filings (4) 
Pipes may be coated with zinc, cement or tar (5) Twenty p p. m of sodium silicate 
is sufficient to stop corrosive action almost entirely (6) Water may be so treated 
that it will deposit an impervious film on the inside of a pipe This film prevents di- 
rect contact with iron The film can be bmlt up by satg the water with CaCOj 
„ . .... C. C Ruchhoft 

corrosion and conservation of underground structures. P. T. Richards .J Am 
Water WVftj Assoc. 23, 529-33(1931). — See C. A. 25, 1609 ’ H*G 

Correcting corrosive water at institution. G M Ridenour. Public Works 61 
122-3(1930) —A New Jersey state institution reports a persistent and senous case of 
corrosive water The water supply is secured from a 260 foot well driven in vellnw 
sand, blue sand and clay Analysis at the well gave- pa 5 5, CO, acidity 14 0 n « m 
total alky as bicarbonate 10 0 p p m , dissolv ed O 2 00 p p.m and hardness 2° p p m 
The tap water analysis gave, m addn to the above, 4 9 p p. m of feme iron 'installa- 
tion of a deaerator reduced the acidity to 2 0 p p m and increased the Ph to 6 2 but 
failed to check the corrosive action The VanHeuser marble test was used to’det 
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» point of cquil between the carbonate, bicarbonate and CO, such that a slight coat* 
mg of carbonate would l>e deposited on pipe surfaces and thus serve as a protection 
from O or acids lime a as applied at the pump suction in sufficient quantities to 
maintain a />n of 7 7 to 8 0 Thu treatment resulted in a CO, noddy of U 2p p in . 
a bicarbonate alky of 43 p p m and an occasional carbonate alky up to 8 p p m 
Conditions were markedly improved after 2 months of the hmc treatment Approx 
JO lb of time is used per 100.000 Radons of water C C. Rcctiiioft 

Some recent developments in boiler-water treatment. A \\ . Chapman, rvti tn 
Science f' Practice 10. 0-1(1031) — Ttic disadvantages of boiler scale, Its formation and 
prevention are reviewed /* ^ Reynolds 

Ways of representing analytical results of the examination of boiler feed water. 

J LeiCK Z angcu Chcm 44, 100-2(1031) — A general article comparing the methods 
of expressing the quant rcsiitts of water analysis u ...... . r* r»n 

Industrial sewage disposal. S Jackson a ' 

101-4 10(3-8(1931) —A review „ - 

The present trend m sewerage and aewage-disposal practice. w. W. iiorvbr 
J Eng Club i>l Louts 10, No 0. 12 pp (1930). E I S. 

Future possibilities in sewage disposal. Il.C Suehton. Surveyor 79,381(1931) -— 
An ideal system would consist of a preliminary s« tiling tank, activated sludge tanks 
in one or two stages, digestion tanks for mueil sludge, arrangements for heating and 
mixing sludge keeping the temp at 7.VSD*) . covered sludge-drying beds, and a power 
plant driven by the gas evolved A L l toeR 

Sewage-disposal works of Plainfield, N. J John R Downes. Water \lorisarui 
Sen er age 77, !8'>-9l{193(J) — Tim plant is designed to treat 4 m g d There are 6 
Imholl tanks 2 sprinkling filters, 1 final settling tank and 5 sludge-drying beds. 1 re- 
visions are also made (or partial aeration of the sedimentation tank effluent tn which 
Cl is used for odor control C. C Rucnnopr 

Sewage treatment at Lake City, Fla. Anon Public Worts (II, 110(1030) — Lake 
City, rionda with a population JUOO and an av daily flow of 100 gallons per capita 
per day has recently constructed a sewage treatment ptant having the following units 
preliminary bar screen, a primary clanfier, pump house with wet and dry well, dosing 
tank, sprinkling filter, sludge digestion tank, secondary clanfier and sludge-drying 
bed Provision is also made for ptc- or post-ehlonnation of sewage C C R 
Los Angeles successfully reclaims sewige lor replenishment of underground water 
supplies. C Wilson West Construction Ncu.s 5, 473-4(1930) — Discussion of sew- 
age-disposal conditions in southern California with special reference to the program of 
water reclamation studies initiated by the Los Angeles Dept, of Water and Power 

CIS 

Sewage screening— experience with disk-type screens at Rochester, N. V. Wil- 
liam A Ryan Am City 42, No 3, 101-2(19.10) — bewage treatment was begun in 
1915 The city is now served by 4 plants The largest, the Irondcquoit plant, buitt 
in 1916, was designed to treat a normal dry weather sewage flow of 24 tn g d The 
flow, since then, has increased to almost 60 m g d without causing the operating 
difficulties usually experienced This is attributed to the fine screening installation 
The primary purpose of these screens is not to remove the solids which wiU settle out 
in the ImholT tanks but to prevent the floating solids from entering these units or being 
discharged under storm flow conditions into I ake Ontario The addn of 2 new disk 
type screens m 1929, making a total of C, now permits handling a rate of IRQ m g d 
without by passing crude sewage into the lake. A feature of the new screens i* the 
variable speed transmission unit whereby the lineal travel of the screen may be varied 
instantly from 7 to 27 ft per min to meet existing flow conditions The equipment 
of the plant is listed The effluent is discharged through a fiC in steel conduit and 
submerged outlet 7000 ft offshore into the lake C If Badges 

Plans lor sewage reclamation in the Los Angeles metropolitan area. R. F. Goudey 
E ng Nevis-Ruord 106, 443-0(1931) —See C A 25, 1928 R E. Thompson 

Sewage treatment in Germany. Sentbnac and Fontaine Ann pants ef chaus- 
sees Pt Tech 100, No 3, 208-97(1930) —Notes on an inspection and study trip with 
special reference to the methods and equipment observed in Berlin and in the Ruhr 
District E I S 

Sewage purification by dilution and the limit of putrescibihty H Back Tech 
Cemeindebtott 34, 29(1931) — The amount of water needed for diin depends on the 
strength of raw sewage This factor varies greatly in different countries The ratio 
of material in som to that in suspension Is an important factor A L Elder 
S ome experiments on the treatment of a sewage containing wool-scouring refuse. 
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C C IlPFPttAM Sunryor 79, 315(1911) -The sewage of lUadfiml contains large 
quantum of wool scouring liquor Raw .effluent' »»»%«■ «ml> « < „ 

42,01X1 p p tn . grease 7WW P |» m . alky to mcthvl oringi .ll.JiH* C-hh 1 piirihca* 
turn was obtained by neutralization of the alky nnd nmmt gently with a h«le fresh 
' 1 i it! Re, settling and filtering at />u fid M A J;. 1 }.™* 

The question of pas formation in city sewers. kuita and M< i LPR Tech (.rntfin- 
drblall 33, 30.1 D(ltUI)- Lairs of explosions In fewer' arc cited The amt' of 
CiU« CO. tic ncidtdtn produce txplosive rant' arc given a' well a' the toxicconcus 
Discussions of method' of testing for explosive and (Milton nil' gases in scwinnrr 'howii 

A I. I I in k 

Purification of brewery sewage by the activated-sludge process. M An Irrh 
OemniJellaU 33, 2*U ft .M>*» 12(1l'tOI II t act iv at ul sludge prnctss was a satisfictnry 
method for treating lirmin wnstt mixed with other 'cwngr Hie fit medetl to !*• 
controlled . A * It 'si k 

Influence of seeding material on sludge digestion. L I K1 rrrR and IIirvian 
Kratx. Jr /«r Srvs Record IDO, 474 MU' II) The following coticlii'lonx nrr 
drawn from lib expts conductid at the lldtimorr siwuge work' (l) Inch g of 
volatile matter d»stro>eil or lost ut detd bv present tin te'tmg method', will be 
converted into about 7WI to WHI cc of Lll. and 1200 to l liX* ec of total gas I'nch 
g of raw \ol i tile m itter ehgi'trd will proeluct tlnmlMHlcc of CH. and NX) cc of total 
ga' (2) Mnelge that i' si vend ve id old 'irvrs jii't n' well for 'ceding purposes a' 
sludge that hi' just reached n ehgtstrel condition (.11 1‘artlv dtge'teel sludge. even 
though tt contains as ninth as lift 70* J volitde matter becomes digested within about 
til) diys when 2% duly adelii' of raw inateriil are made, am! within 70 SO days when 
0% of raw sludge is added daily When raw 'bulge, in pi ice of digested or pirtlv ell 
gc'teit sludge, is used, ISO days are rnpured to obtain ri('e material in the case of 2% 
addns W lie re b% addns were made. ■ digest id 'lodge was never edit lined (4) The 
sludges receiving 2% addns were slightly liettrr eltgcsteel than those to winch b% was 
nildcil The dillercnee, however, was not great It l< believed that 0 r n addns lire 
about the mi* which ran be made and still proelucc a 'bulge with good dniinbdity. 
free from oilors (S) Data obtained indicate that certain ctlier sol nutirlils digest 
rapidly within 10 15 days There is present, however, ether-sol matter tint digests 
nt a slow rate K K Tiiominon 

Stream pollution by textile wastes. Koni'KT Wrsrov Public HVrfts 01, HO 
(1030) —bee C A 24, 450 C C UncimorT 

The effect of certain poisons upon mospilto larvae. Martin I'komsiimi. Jr , and 
Raymond C Shannon Am J //vg 13, III l-22(lfhtl) — 1 nil grown lirvac of AeJrs 
argyffi, Ar hienterhvnchnt and Cultx qutnquefasnatus wrre not injured by relitively 
high eoncii' of KCN, but weak solos of I (l part pir million) wire fatal Newly 
hatched larvae were much more susccptddc The toxicity of Ur was practically the 
same, while that of Cl win less Because of the thickly sclerotlred cuticle the pupae 
were more resistant to the halogens In ennens time to larvae I or Ur cannot lie 
tasted hut their employment in drinking water is questioned In cisterns, tanks, still 
water, ttc the lirvac arc rcadilv destroy id G H \V. I.i’css 

Olean City (N. Y.) epidemic of typhoid fever In 1928. Akciiiiiaui S I>kan Am 
J rub Health 21, d'H)-KIJ(Hl 11) — 1 his is a report of an epidemic of 2 It cisis due to 
a break in the submerged suction pipeline from n will in the Alhghcuv River nnd in- 
sufficient chlorination of the water There were 21 di iths (Cl A' PA PrN of Jlralth 
Kept i 40, 101—12 (1P2S)) In Jan and I rh there win over 1000 casis of gistrn- 
entrntis ntul during Aug and Sipt over ftOOO cases Oh m dimes its water from 2 
enurct s Olean Creek and Scnttls Otean «e/f< The former was (no from (i reft The 
latter supply came from 12 or more tP nnd 8’ tubulir wells sunk about 72’ dirp tn the 
low ground on the north side of the river and from n large open collection and suction 
well on the south bank of the rivir Two of the tubular wt |ls had become submerge*! 
within recent years by chtngcs in the course of the river Water from these with, 
passed by screw joint iron suction pipes across the river bed to tbe collection nnd suc- 
tion well After chlorination, instituted by a device which operated by remote con- 
trol when the elec pump was started, the water was forced into the distribution system 
Raw sewage from nearly half the citv entered the river nnd its tnbutiry above the 
wells No daily or regular tests for residual Cl, wire made Niue of 1(1 s miples cxamd 
in July, Aug and Sept gnv e presumptive tests for II toh Considerable epidemiological 
data arc given Details on the cost of this epidemic are given J A. Ki-nni n\ 


Trisodium phosphate (as waiter softener and boiler compound] (Snell) 18. 
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Purifying water. Josef Mlchxa Tr C95.550, May 14. 1030 . In the purifica- 
tion of water by electromagnetic radiation*, the modification in optical properties— 
color, absorption power, reflection, refraction, polarizing effect*, etc.— are used a* 
an indication of the actual state of the water to tie treated and the progress of the 
treatment is controlled automatically on the basis of the modification produced 
Sterilizing water. Jose? Mccika I r GW 112. May 31, 1030 The decMonna- 
tmn of chlorinated water by means of activated charcoal, etc , is combined with a strrih 
ration of the charcoal by submitting the charcoal during dechlorination to the transpo- 
sition of stirring used for sand filters 

Apparatus for rapid filtration ol water. Henry A Desritmaim. Jr 
May lit, 1930 _ _ 

Distillation plant for crude water. Akt Ges Drown, Boveri & Cie bwiss 

143 480, Nov R. 1929 . 

Apparatus for deaerating water, etc Wh S Elliott If S 1,797,405, March 

24 Structural features _ r . 

Acid removal from water. Oscar RfTSOirt, Tr C95.754, May 10, 1930 Waters 
are deacidificd by fixation of their free or semi free COj by passing them through a 
filtering mass composed of lifolen or calcined natural MgCO, or dolomite. 

Softening water I KrCcer A/S Tr C95.9G5, May 22, 1030 Water to be 
completely or partially softened is treated with pptg agents and thed brought in con- 
tact with granular or subdivided material, which is preferably of a similar chem compn 
to the substance to be pptd , e g , marble or limestone, whereby pptn is accelerated 
Softening water with base-exchange material. United Water fiorrevERS, Ltd , 
U T rEKBERTON and II s Lawrpnce Drit 340,091, Nov 7. 1929 To regenerate 
base-exchange material (m an app various details ol which are described), a rift” 1 
rod or cartridge of salt is insetted into a tube or pipe and water is passed through the 
latter to dissolve the salt and cany it to the base-exchange material Cf C .4.24,5907 
Apparatus far softening water with base-exchange materials. Guy S ApeldqrN 
U S 1,797,708-9, March 21 Structural features 

ScaJe preventing. Oscar RmareL Fr £-95,753, May 10, 1930. The lormation 
of scale in boilers, etc , is prevented by adding to the feed water a neutral salt of NIL 
such as (NIL)rSOi or (NIL), SO, which only decomposes into NH«OH and free acids 
after the heating of the water This acid afterward seps Lora a part of the btcar- 
bonates the large amt of CO, necessary to maintain the Ca bicarbonate* contained in 
the water 

Sewage treatment Willem Rudolfs (to National Alummate Corp) U S 
1,797.879, March 24 So] Te salts such as TcCL or re,(SO,l, or FcSO, are added in 
the proportion of 3 5 to 5 0 p p tn , in order to facilitate sedimentation Use of Mn. 
Nl and Co salts is also mentioned 

Clarifying apparatus lor waste water, Deutsche Arwasser Reinicungs-Ges. 
M B II (Otto Mohr, inventor) Gcr 521,427. Mar 7, 1930 

Apparatus lor removing scum and sediment aeparately from waste waters. Wil- 
helm Radermaciiek and Clemens Delkeskamp Get 503,264, Aug 11, 1925 

Furnace (with superposed horizontal conveyors) for drying garbage, etc. Joirv H 
Fedeler U S 1 .797,335, March 24 Structural featurts. 


15-SOILS, FERTILIZERS AND AGRICULTURAL POISONS 

J I SKINNER AND M S ANDERSON 

Recent advances in science- pedology. G W Robinson Science Progress 25, 
w5-W2U931), rf C. A 24,2822 — A review of recent work on soil chemistry. 

JoseehS Hepburn 

Chemical -agricultural studies on Italian soils. F Rocai BoU tit super agra 
tio Pisa 6, 493-503(1930) — The chem analyses of 64 soib of Tuscany are given 

_ , , . G A Bravo 

bods ct the eastern township of Quebec. R. R McKibbin and L I, Pttcsley 
M acDonald College, McGill Umv, Tech Bull No 6, 3-64(1930) — All soils in this 
region have a high percentage of org matter coned m the surface layer They also 
have relatively low Ca and P contents and a tow nitrate N content throughout the 
grm* mg seasons Three main kind* of soil are found heavily podsolized. brown forest 
and muck swamp soils The podsol and brown forest soils have high CaO require- 
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menu and low Pa values The subsoils of the podsot soils are in most cases better 
supplied with Ca. Mg and sesquioxide bases than are the surface soils The forest 
crops from a large section of this area should be of great \alue. while the muck swamp 
tracts should prose highly fertile if they could be drained J R ADAMS 

The podsohe process in sods. T J Dunncwald J Am Soc Avon 23, 

(1931) — An attempt is made to follow some of the details of the podsohe process on a 
lab scale The results from this method indicate that org matter is not concerned 
m the podsohe accumulation of SiOj but is concerned in the translocation of bases and 
sesquiondcs Fxtn of the bases and formation of acid conditions appear to be sieces- 
sary preliminaries to the deposition of TcjOi and AliOj in the subsoil The rapid re- 
moval of bases from timbered soil as compared to grass soil is shown, and the slower 
removal of sesquioxide as compared to the rapid remos al of bases is brought out Avail- 
able P seems to be lost more rapidly into the subsoil of grass soils than is the case with 
timbered soils J R Adams 

Some characteristics of an eroded sod. G W Muscrave and Henry Dunlaytt 
J Am Soc Avon 23, 215-52(1931) —A rclatiYcly slight degree of erosion has a marled 
downward eflect upon the yield of cotton A ph>s study of the soil across the area 
indicated a downward trend of the moisture and of the relative IljO-holding capacity 
of the soil loss of org matter, decline in amt of colloids and moisture cquiv and a 
lower percentage of day on the eroded portions of the slope as compared with the 
uneroded sections J R Adams 

An extension program for the control of sod erosion in Nebraska. P II Stewart 
/ Am Soc Avon 23, 253-8(1931) —The use of legume crops to maintain the org - 
matter content of the soil is emphasized for Nebraska conditions J R Adams 
A laboratory study of the field percolation rates of soils. C S Slater and H. G 
Byers U S Dept Agr , Tech Butt 232, 1 23(1031) — A description is given of an 
auger which was devised to obtain undisturbed cores of soil from the field The prepn 
of the sample for the percolation expts and the exptl procedure for measuring the 
rate of percolation are fully described There is a considerable degree of correlation 
between the rates of percolation obtained on field cores and on the corresponding lab - 
packed samples for most of the surface soils studied and a marked lack of correlation 
for the subsoils The percentages of silt these soils contain, the suspension percentage 
and the percolation ratio have been found to represent the same order The suspension 
percentage and the percolation ratio are valuable criteria of relative- field permeability 
The field-percolation rate of a soil is governed more by the water passage-ways jt con- 
tains than by the character nr vol of the pore space of the soil mass. The ratios for 
erosion and for the permeability of soils show that these properties arc inversely pro- 
portional in terms of the factors of the percolation ratio J. R. Adams 

The seasonal changes of some biological factors of forest soils. DAniel TontR. 
Malcmaltk is Termlszeltud Erie si Id 47, 017—11 (in German 042-51), Math Naiunc 
Ber Ungarn 37, 51-80(1930), cf C A 23, 3014 — Forest soil contains most humus 
in September, caused by fallen leaves The least humus was found in May. Max 
humus content and pn are correlated Their minima do not agree The humus 
content of the soil of a black pine forest is greater than that of acacia forests. Black 
pine should therefore be preferred in reforesting sandy soils in bad condition 

S S de FinAly 

The themical composition of soils of the Hungarian Great Plain. S Arany. 
Mezogazdasdgi Kulctdsok 2, 557-68(1029) — Thirty g dry soil is moistened with distd 
HiO so as to form a pulp The amount of 11,0 multiplied by 100 and divided by the 
wt of soil yields a ratio no averaging 38-40 for light soils, less than 30 for sandy soils, 
more than 40 for heavy soils and more than 50 for clay soils The pn varied between 
5 °, an< ! 7 3 Actlve aadity (i t , p n detd in A’ KC1 soln or titrated as exchange 
acidity) does not play a great role The use of slowly decomposing lime fertilizers 
seems to be preferable S S de TinAly 

Data on the composition of soils of the Hungarian Great Plain. H. S Arany G 
Bdjk and J Gidr6 Mezogazdasdg t Kutatasok 3, 317-33(1930) —Plant-food content 
of soils was examd Total N was found in considerable amounts Surface layers 
contained 66 to 435 5 mg , first subsoil (15-55 cm deep) 46-2G7 mg , and layers 45-75 
te fP, (55-85 cm deep) 20-172 mg Total P,O t content varied from 55 to 247 mg P.O. 
soluble in citric acid moved from 0 6 to 82 mg , K,0 soluble in citric acid between ■>- 
36 mg CaCOj content and Pn values of the cultivated lay ers are very varvmsr The 
upmost level lacked lime in each *• - * - - 


Universal apparatus for field investigations of soils. J. Dr Gloria 
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KdJemtnsei 31, 2”5 9(1020) —A detailed dcscnption is given of n combined W*hrat- 
stone brutce and potentiometer „ . $ ^ • 

A large swvi culture apparatus. Frank 'I Lwof Sail Science 31, 
omn — \ «and culture app is dcscTri>ed whcrrbj ,10 gals of nutrient 'oln may be 
used without discarding fln> portion of it It is Mutable for msling corn] tests at Ire- 
quent intervals in oribr to 5 olio* chances in concn. N1 h A ’i or ,J?’'L 

Micromshticd determination of silica In aqueous extract* of soil. A P.EU6C, 

J Usfc and \ Korrovl 7 ant Ckm 83 , -J2.Sd5( I all) —The pmioudy de- 
scribed colorimetric methods for detg SiO, were tested, particular)) with irspeet to 
manipulate e details dtsitaWe lei SiOi in cwioi' liVcl) to oceiit in eil of soil A 
method was worked out which is suitable for dclg such quantities of SiO, tn the presence 

of as much I’O, and O' ** a* is liVrlv t<» occur in the sod cst To the Soln contg 

0 5-0 7 mg ol FiO, in 30 cc add 5 cc of t% citnc acid sold and 5 cc of mn!)l*bte 
reagent (*Vd g Ml, tw.l)tKlite disseised m water, treated with 30 cc of coned HjSO, 
and ddd to I I ) '■hilt welf and aftrr 5 nun add 7 cc of 4% If»SO, (by ' ® nt * “ 
cc of 1% \»\ Oi soln Then treat with 2 cc of 5% Na^O, soln , and after allowing 
15 nun for reduction to taVe place, add 35 cc of alV gl)ceit>l soln , (fCXlCc. of 10 ,o 
Na,CO, and 1(M cc of gHcerol) and dil to exactly 100 cc. After 2 hrs compare the 
(due color with standards m a colorimeter The presence of Te. Ca. Mg. Al, As and 
I* docs not interfere if the directions are followed careful!) Good results can also 
lie obtained if King's method is modified as follows To the soln contg 0 l-l 0 mg 
of SiO, in ft 100 cc measuring £fasl, odd 3 cc of 10% AcOlI and 3 cc of 10% moI)tdate 
soln Shale well, allow to stand 5 mm and then ndd 2 cc of a reagent made by dis 
sol\mg0 5g of hsdroqmnonc in ICO cc of 20% NaiS,0, join After 0 5 hr rid with 
10 cc. of 10% Na,CO, soln , dd with water to 100 and compare the color with that of 
standards \V. T H 

The relation between buffer power and saturation capacity of the soffs. R. Nrc- 
coatst (wnii T Rvf sou) Belt nt super ngrarif. Pua t>, 2(yv-23(l93«) —The buffer 
power against the bases of a sod increases with the increase of the absorbing (or satn ) 
capacity of the colloidal matters contained in the sod, while the buffer power against 
the acids increases with the increase of the carbonate content of the soil GAB 

Reliability of the quinhedrone method la the determination of Pu ealue* of sous. 

G Hatos MezSgasdasSp Kutiiisoi 3, iso 00(1930) — The time curst can be short- 
ened b> use ol a Pt electrode which was presiousj) glowed out and rut into dutd 
water for 1-2 mm Such electtodcs show const potentials in 5 sec. which remain* (or 
10-15 nun Result* bv this method agree well with those obtained with the Ilabcr- 
Klemensiewicr cell Colorimetric /> n detns often show lirge dnergences 

S b he TinVet 

Hydrogen-ion concentration, aluminum concentration la the sod *otution and per- 
centage base saturation as factors afTectmg plant growth and acid sod*. \V II IlERSE 
Sml Science 3), 1^3-207(1031) — t greenhouse «tud> was made of influence of growing 
erops on f>n. Al coneti and degree of satn of sods formed under different climatic con 
ditions Each was brought to different degrees of acidity In appropriate lime or acid 
treatments The ent pn for growth of crops varied considerably with different sods. 
Analyses of displaced soil solns showed but little Al even in those from the acid sod* 
The concn of Al in different sods of file p n varied considerably There was some 
correlation between concn of Al m the displaced soil soln and growth of corn on acid 
soils, but there w as less correlation between Al concn and \ icld ol sorghum and barley 
No relation was found between the amt of phosphate in the soil sedn and the concn 
of Al at which plant injury des eloped The concn of Ca bore no relation to rtant 
injury Some correlation was found between the ratio of K to Ca m the sod soln and 
plant injury This ratio varied considerabl) lor different soils at similar fn values 
Concn of Mn showed no relation to plant injury from sod acidity Sods varied con- 
siderably in their percentage base satn at similar p„ values Good correlation was 
lound between percentage base satn of acid soils and plant injury The proportions 
of the various bases present in the exchange complex are thought to be a factor affect 
mg plant growth on aad «ods M S Avdersov 

Temperature effects on the exchange aridity of lowland and swamp sods, espe- 
cially the effect on the amount of aad ferrous iron. K- Kawawura J.SaAt*S<K 
(Japan) 1923, l-20(in English 21)— Acid soils were treated with normal KCl soln at 
varying temps (4 , 16", 2u* and 30*), and the titra table acidities and the amts, of Al 
and re in the exts were detd quantitative!) The acidity found agreed very well 
in every case with that cried from the amts of At and Fe. an indication that the acidity 
was produced by base exchange. The lowland and swamp soils, (peat sods and nee- 
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field sods), which contained mine or less org miller, produced n considerable amt of 
I eClj In the KCI satn , nnrl the nmt tncrrwd nt a marked rite ns the trialing temp. 

rose Org (arid) vu], however, did not Id-erate any I'e in the soln In mmtaw 

with nil will, the nmt of A1C1, produced dr crea-ed to a certim extent with the nv of 
temp At the vimr time the sought titrstable aridity drnrasrd alvi, hccaiw the 
A1CI. (tenerilly phyetl a greater part in the aridity thin did the Fed, The influence 
of the treating temp is explained at frthiws d) As shown in the expt with A1 
nnrl I e* * humitei prejwj from peat and one sugar. the t»ne exchange of ttie I err mil 
hirmite is tniikerttv »crrl» rife/J by rnr nt temp, wherein tint **f A1 hiimite is some 
whit hindered (2) The higher the treating temp the greater the amt of I rUi pm* 
duerd hy the side reietlon Iwtwren AK 1. former! I.y base exchange nnrl I eO originally 
present in the sod TJm part of the AlCIi is changed to nn insol form, as illustrated 
hy the fraction! txtwein the v»il an«l dd A1CI, *>i|m K Siiivoimba 

Practical method! of alkali soli reclamation applied on the Hungarian Great FUm. 
S Arauv Ufioem-Uu/lgi KuMunk 4, 11 2WIUH) A grnenl deicnption li Riven 
of 3 method! (1) liming, (2) covering the surficr nth n calcareous marly subsod and 
O) coverinit ami mitiOR the surfan liv*rs with dn't sand S S nr i tski.Y 

Data on the liming of Hungarian aodi and on the magnesium content of alkali lolls. 
S Aranv Ue*o/owfnirtfi A utoldtnk 2, I 1 1M'IS**) ‘■indy ««di of Nyiofg showed 
neutral to weakly alk rnctiom am! aotne hydrolytic acidity Careful liming n pro- 
posed and cventuilly the me of Tliomu *!ag or Itlienimi phosphate Well water, 
toil watrr nnrl most of the whole profile of alkali todt contains d Mg The quantity 
of water lot Mg vine! tint of Mg «ol in milt tolm li the «mr ai in Californian 
alkali if.lt! h S M’ PltALY 

Determination of small amounts of calcium carbonate in soils. I. DworAk 
Kxthltl Kti:Umrn)fk 31, 174 Hl(ltliW) Ten und 2ti g of sods cnntg no N'a,CO, ore 
treated with iV Nil, Cl sola and titrated with O 1 ,V ffCI Percentage CaCO, eriuali 
<2A//S)tft-A) + [(2/l//J)-1|(/f-/1> y t im y 10, Where A means cc of 0 | N 
IICI used for titrations of 2Vl cc aoln of Iflg sod nnrl It the mime for 20 g soil The 
method gives good results h S nr I l*rAiv 

Reclamation experiments on Hungarian tods rich in lime and containing sodium 
carbonate. J I)i (1i(ria Kii'rl't KozWm nyrk 32, 2»2 R'RIW) — 1 The t>,\ anil 
pliys condition of sod bear a relation to the Ca i in concn of the soil sotn Colloids 
coagulate perfectly only in sods with h\ tinder 7li Coagulation Gy Ca salts was olr- 
aervrrj when the sod aoln contained at least 0 278 mg rr|mv Ca alter treatment Fqmv. 
quantities of reclaiming agents do not show the mime results. The least quantity Is 
needed of If, SO, and HO. somewhat more of AlCh, Al,(SO,W. and yet more of Ca salts 
Reclaiming agents should he completely washed out of reclaimed soil. CaCOi was 
Ineffective with these soils S 8 nr I'lvArv 

Problems of heavy metals In soli chemistry, I.AszlA on Pimrorv. MniigtitA- 
out ft Kutotirnk 4, 7,0 (i'i(IMl) — The role of heavy metali In the animal products, 
sods and fertilizers is rii-emsed p calls attention to the necessity of regulating the 
heavy metal Content of the sods, especially that of sandy soils 7. I, K. 

Comparison of the Dirks snd Scheffer and the Mltscherlleh methods for determine 
Ing the phosphoric acid requirements of the sod. I.AMnmn. Dot Suptrphorphat 7, 
flt“2(10M) — In 223 comparative expts with sods ranging from rich to very poor In 
I’,0* the 2 methods gave results that agreed in 222 cases The poorest agreement 
was obtained on soils that were not deficient in P,0, K. I) jACort 

The significance of colorimetric methods for the determination of phosphoric acid 
In tolls. 1. 1‘rvm. Dm SuprTpfatphnl 7, 07-4)0031) —The Mo blue colorimetric 
and the T.orenz gravimetric methods were compared Tor the detn of I',(), in citric acid 
exts of sods 'i ],*. o methods were in good agreement when the P,0, content did not 
exceed about f,0 mg per lf)0 g nf sod W'lth larger amts of P,(), the colorimetric 
method gives results that are too low The presence of citric add causes low results 
hv the colorimetric method If the Aliquot for analysts contains more than the rntily 
of about 10 cc of a 1 % soln of citric add If carried out tinder carefully controlled 
conditions, the colorimetric method gives good results, and because of the speed with 
which it may be carried out it is very desirable for use in the citric acid method for 
the routine detn of the p,0» requirements of sods K I) Jacon 

Changes in the availability of phosphorus in irrigated rice aoils. R. p. Hartiioiximew 
Sotl Saencf 31, 200-17(1031) — Studies were made under field conditions of the effect 
of irrigation upon p,t and avail tide piiospliates in rice sods The irrigation water eon. 
tamed considerable Ca(HCO,)i and rendered the surface soils more alk, than the sub- 
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in water sol inorg phosphate Tbis action was due partially to reversion of the phos- 
phates added Three month* after irrigation, org water-sol 1* had increased, probably 
because of the activities of bacteria I'hcwphatic fertilizers are not recommended 
for nee in this region when calcareous water is used lor irrigation M S Avmiasyi 
Effect of carbon on vegetation. IIL R- I’EROTTI and C. T errrto Boll *rf 
super arena Pisa 6, l47-bJ(I930). cf C A 23, 5531 —Doth animal and vegetable 
C aie effective in rendering harmless the toxins produced by microorganisms and m 
activating the respiratory process A new apparatus is described for the detn of the 
respiratory activity of the soils The action of the C continues for one year after it 
has been added G A. B*av° 

Effect of carbon on tobacco culture. C BonucceU-i and V. Cun Boll, sst 
super arena Pisa 6, 330 51(1030) —The expts described in the preceding abstr 
were made on tobacco If pond vegetable C is added to the soil, the crop is in- 
creased, and the leaves show greater burning capacity G A B*J>VO 

A totaJ-carbon procedure [for sods[. Laic Winters avd D. C Wimbr J. Am 
Soc A iron 23, -SO -5(1031) — This is a modification of the Winters and Smith method 
(cf C A 23, 5531) for the detn of total C, in which the traded brat can be moved 
from the cool part of the tube to the center of the furnace after all the connections 
have been made and the O flow started, the active catalyst is in large enough 
quantity to insure oxidation even under extremely rapid flow of combustible gas The 
loaded boat is placed in that portion of the tube outside the furnace with an Fe * pusher" 
behind it The connections are all made and the O flow is started A solenoid which 
fits over the tube is then centered over the Fe "pusher,” the Circuit made and the 
boat is gradually pushed into the furnace This method of inserting the charge re- 
duces the possibility of gas losses The percentage error in this method is *055% 

J R Adams 

The transformation of citric add into acetone by the sod- R- Ncccorini (with A 
Felxcxaki) Boll i si super, agrano Pisa 6, 241-8(1930) —The decompn of citric 
acid and the formation of acetone by the soil take place in the presence of feme salts 
and Fe-contg fertilizers (Thomas slag) Thu dccompn is attributed to the presence 
o! iron compds and also of other, unidentified compds (1-3%) Cf Dean and Dean 
(C A 24,3588) G A Bravo 

A study of some sods for cotton from the Segoo region made in the laboratory of the 
Alsace Potash Co. J Frascde r&roitu ant> E Nat ten Rrv bofan appl or- 1,0 P 
11, 84-98(1931) —These sods along the Niger River vary from the coarse sand to the 
heavy day type In order to obtain good yields all these sods require the addnRof 
fertdizers high in P,Oi and KtO The fertilizers should also contain N. when they are 
to be used on the sandy soils The geological formation of these soils u discussed 
on the basis of their phys constitution J. R Adams 

The effect of the aod reaction on beet yields. Jo set Compt ■ rend oavt or 
France 17, 129-32(1931) — In the heavy plateau soils the optimum soil reaction lor 
beets should be between Pa 7 2 and 7 5 On slightly acid sods the max yield is some- 
times lowered as much as 10%. and this depressive effect can be increased by the addn 
of physiologically aad fertdizers The depressive effect of the acid reaction on the 
yield is somewhat corrected by the addn of Ca(NO,), to the sod J R Adams 
Determination of nntrient requirement of sods by means of electrodialysis. 
J Di Gloria _ Mtzotasdas&r Kutalisok 3, 185-8(1930) — P.O. and K data detd. 
by electiodialysis are always higher than those detd according to Neubauer Neu- 
bauer data did not show any regular connections with dialysis data Also NOi and 
NOj contents of sod can be detd by electrodialj sis S S de FivAlY 

The supply of plant nutrients in the soil determined by Keuhauer’s method and 
calculated by the static or Mitscherhch methods. Clausen Z. Ptlanzenernahr , 
Dungung u Bodenk B10, 145-55(1931) —Available P and K w sod of plots used for 
fertilizer expts for 8 years previously were extd by the rye-seedlmg method of Neu- 
bauer The indications are compared with results to be expected from the known 
addas in fertilizer and removal in crops (static), and also in some instances with re- 
sidts obtained by growing crops to maturity in pots (Mitscherhch) Available P 
v? , 5® u 7 test wa ? tnuch less 111311 e*P«ded except in plots fertilized without P 
-Mitscherhch indications for P were usually in good agreement with the ealed P supply 
except on unlimed sod The Neubauer procedure seems to be a better indicator for 
available K than that of Mitscherhch, which always furnished lowest indications ex- 

C J ScHOLLEVBEBGEE 

The Pehameter” and its practical usefulness. R. Heckman Z. Pflamenerndhr , 
Dungung u Bodenk Bio, 142-5(1931) —The “Pehameter" is an app intended for the 
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dctn of soil pn , it consists of a porcelain plate w ith a depression at one side, from which 
a narrow channel extends across the face On each side arc small rectangles painted 
with ceramic colors red to blue, which indicate characteristic tints with the ' Universal 
indicator from pn 4 to 9 by -tngte units A little soil is placed in the cavity, satd 
with indicator, and after a mm a drop is led down the channel and its color compared 
with the standard Tests with 3b soits of known Pn, as detd b> standard methods 
cave approx correct indications in 11 cases, an error of 1 pn or less in a total of 23 
cases and over 2 Pn in 3 cases The largest errors were with moderately acid sods, 
pn 4 5-5 5, which were indicated to be neutral C J Schollfvdejiger 

New principles in determination of fertilizer requirement of soils. Importance^of 
relative examinations. L DuorAk itrzogazdasdgi K ulaldsok 3, 355-9(1930) Not 
only requiriments but also possible and probable influence of fertilizers should lie 
, xamd by simultaneous expts on untreated soils Also exptl failures are removed 
if relative data of unfertilized and fertilized soil are detd S S Dt FinAlv 

Determination of fertihzer requirements of soils. J Decker Mczdgazaasdgi 
hutatdsok 1, b5 -91(1928) —Data on P,0» and on K. requirements obtained by means 
of the methods of Lemmcrmann Lunig llaunbaumcr, Sigmond. Niklas and Ncubaucr 
agreed The citrate and Nebauer methods gave too low results on easily sol PtO» in 
soils contg much carbonates Results b> the method of Sigmond on total PiOi were 
high on some soils K requirement was detd by a modification of Sigmond’s method 
and agreed with results by the Keubauer method S S de FinAly 

New method of illustrating the results of soil analysis Z I Kert£sz and J 
CsiRV Mezogazdasdg i KuLsLisok 2, 201-8(1929) —Data are shown as differently 

colored sectors of a circle Characteristics of soils can be seen at a glance 

S S de FinAly 

The soil microbiology of the lower Val dt Cecina. O Verona and A. Del Tredici 
Boll uf super agrarto Fisa 6, 71-102(1930) —The chcra analyses of the soils are re- 
ported Two new speaes of bacteria were found B danteln and B flavum non- 
hquefaciens The seasonal bacterial activity, in regard to N circulation, is studied; 
this activity is defined by (1) aramomfication power (rag of NHi produced from 1 I 
of soil), which is max in summer (2) nitrification power (mg IINOj produced), (1) 
denitrification power (time, in hrs , necessary for the disappearance of nitrates in the 
soils), which is very low in winter, (4) N-fixation, which is greater in spring and lower 
in the subsoil G A Bravo 

The microbiological activity of Hungarian alkali soils. D Aniel. Fcntn and RezsA 
Bokor itatemahk es Termfszrttudomdnyi £rlesilo 47, 270-319 (in German 320-30) 
(1930) — The alkali soil of Puspokladiny has a special microflora with many ra> like or- 
ganisms Soil should also be rcdaimed biologically Liming influences quantitatively the 
compn of the microllora Young forests should behelpedby conserving the raoisturecon- 
tent of the soil on reforesting The sp microfiora of stall manure cannot live in alkali 
soils Aerobic N fixing microorganisms generally are absent in alkali soils. Decompn of 
cellulose goes on very slowly Respiration and COj production arc almost normal 
Alkali sods contain little N, little nitrite and nitrate Soils contg Achillea assoed 
with InuUi bnlannica contain most nitrate N, nursery soils contained very little nitrate 
N The content in N decreases in the lower lajcrs, and also the no of nitrifying bac 
tena Nitrification was much faster in soils contg 0 2% Na,COj on the addn of 
(NH t )jSO, or on inoculation with bacteria The ammonlfjmg capacity of alkali 
soils having no Na,CO, or contg less than 0 03% total salt is excellent S S de T 
Investigations on the protozoal fauna of forest soils. DAniel Feii£r and Lajos 
Varca Matemahk es Termfszettudomdnyi Lrtesito 46, 235-71 (in German 272-6)(1929), 
Math Aofano Ber Ungarn 37,81-110(1930) — The protozoa consist for the most part of 
amebae Two maxima occur in the periodic changes of protozoa numbers, one in 
Nov and Dec and the other in the beginning of summer The maxima are probably 
caused by soil humidity No definite correlations can be observed between the life 
activities of soil bacteria and soil protozoa No large difference was found in the pro- 
tozoa fauna of conifer forests and that of leafy forests Forest soils seem to contain fewer 
protozoa than do soils of gardens and fields S S DE FinAly 

Experiments on the biological activity of soil protozoa. L. de Telecdy KovAts 
Kncrlet Kozlemenyek 31, 223-31(1928) — Daily changes m the numbers of amebae 
and bactena in good garden soil were investigated The data check for Hungarian 
soils the theory of Russel and Hutchinson Protozoa seem to have a stimulating effect 
on Asotoiacler cultures Arotohacfer cultures vitiated with Colpidtum and Paramecium 
fixed more A than pure ones S S de FinAlv 

Electrophoretic measurements of the root-nodule bactena of Legummosae. F. 
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7ivKtR Mtsofisibtip. KutJlSsok 3, JO^SCIO-JO)— Kej>mrnUt«VT« of the alfalfa, 
nd elmtr pea Ik an «oj liean. cow[xa and lupine groups were studied The effect 
>1 tin digret of diln of etll suspension was detd from the electrophoretic vetoed y_ 
Wlocittct of dild sotns arc higher than those of coned soln« \elocity is influenced 
\ it t gum or slime and acid fi> products of organisms Variations ol velocities of 
hTinnt strains of groups of t vaet cm never exceed 2 microns per sec if 22 5 v is used. 

\ anuus strains of B radtobarttr showed different velocities which average about the 
sanu as those of nodule bacteria S S he Fi'jlvr 

The influence of combined nitrogen on growth and nitrogen fixation by Azotobicter. 
jAMhsL Itu-LR a\oLe<>] Rmcra Sotl Science Jl, 21^4(11131) — Azotobact* 
is able to ti\ substantial quantities of free atm N when cultivated in a medium free 
from fixed N' end in an atm free from KHi and HXO> A study is made of the in- 
flumes of a large no of nitrogenous org compns. upon the fixation of X In general 
the more complex org compns except peptone, are not actively attached by Atoto- 
Aj der while the simpler ones including the lower amino acids are readily utilized Where 
an abundance ol combined X in suitable form is present, very little atm N is fixed 

M S Avocrsov 

The germination of wheat m alkaline and in acid media. Gv. ErEajEssv IW* 
gorifajiigi hutatisok 1 , <lj 1 midi's) — Wheat types grown on alk soils endure NiOIt 
and Na CO, more n-adil) than do those accustomed to neutral or aad soils. The 
latter endure acids more readily Small amounts are stimulating Nall CO, is more 
tovic than Xa,CO> in the same concu W>SO, is more toxic than IfiPO,. The toxic 
action of Xa COj can be decreased with CabO, and humus addn _S- S db T. 

Studies cm root growth of wheat types accustomed to al kalin e and add soils, fle- 
terounabon of osmotic pressures of wheat G\ Fre*JE«sv Xfezi'gazdasdgi Kula- 
tasok 2, 4*1 <U(1<U9) —Root growth is better in X‘a,CO, or Kail CO, solns. if wheat 
types accustomed to all. soils arc used W heat accustomed to aad soils prefers aad 
media The osmotic pressure of improved wheat equalled 39 5. that of unimproved 
wheat 29 5 S. S. DE Fisktt 

Yields of crude and assimilable nutrients obtained from meadows mowed twice 
and three times, after ranous fertilizer treatments. JI Jantion and XV. K»sch 
H «* Arch Landv , Alt B. Txtrtrnahr TirrcucM l, 1CC> 7^1930) —Plots of meadow 
land wen fertilized with X’, K and I*, alone, and combinations of all 3. at the beginning 
of the expt and alter each cutting Total vields and >iclds of all constituents except 
crude protein were larger from the plots mowed twice during the rummer, although 
there was no appreciable difference in the > lelds of assimilable nutrients, ealed on a 
starch basis \V Gordon Rose _ 

Effects of various plant foods on growth activities and development of oats. C. K. 
McCleixand J Am Sot Agron 23, 301-11(11)31) — L'nder the given exptl condi ‘ 
tious P generally seemed most beneficial in increasing the no of tillers, the no of heads 
at harvest, the no of spikelets per head, the yitld and the sire of the seed of oats. It 
also exerted a marked influence m causing earl> tillering and growth and a quick shad 
ing of the ground. X acted very similar to P in its effect upon tillering, no of beads 
at harvest, no of spiLelets per head and yield K exerted no influence, unless one ol 
restriction, on no of tillers and no of heads per plant at harvest and upon yield- Com 
bined with X' and P, it increased the size of seed, but the latter elements exerted better 
influence o» the wts per bushel and upon general growth and development. J R A. 

The stud; of the black cotton soil under different fertilizer treatments. R- D- 
Rece Proc 25th Indian Set Cong 1928, 50-1 —Plot culture experiments with 
jowar were conducted under various treatments Conclusions (1) The Rah process 
(burning of cow dung on the plot) js not suitable to the tracts with low rainfall It 
leads to rapid increase in the nitrification, but the crop growth is not correspondingly 
increased This treatment also decreases the colloid content of the soil, espeaally in 
tbe first 4 inches, but this result is only short lived (2) Safflower cake produces the 
bpt effect There is not only vigorous growth of the plants, but this treatment leads 
also to early flowering and seeding Rater logging of these plots for 2-3 days doe* 
not produce any bad effect on the crop (3) Wt for wh. the effect of fcaranj cake 
l S of 036 safflow er cake The X’ content of the karanj is also about 

NT* r< wvri, “® ower . a °d the difference in the plant growth may be attributed to 
romv a V 1 Jr P rodu c« as good an effect as safflower if buffered well with lime 
(5J The bad effect of water logging of the control soil is not found to be due to either 
increased CO, content in the soil or decreased soil aeration Tbe nitrification in the 
sou is very little E I C. 

Fertilizing with carbon dioxide. Gv Ephrjessy Termfnatud Kozlony 62, 
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630-5(1930) — Expts carried out in Germany by Reman are described ^ FivAly 

Potassium and phosphorus fertiliier experiments with barley in Hungary during 
1929. J SonOm Kxs rlet Kdzlem'nytk 33, -102-12(1930) —Use of both gave 
good results on medium heavy soils S S dr TivAly 

Experiments with potassium-phosphoric acid fertiliieis on beet bailey in 1928. 
J SurVnm Ktserlet Koztrmensek 32, 239 50(1929) —The use of both K. and P.O, 
fertilizers gave good results on Hunganan barleys Not only the quantity but also 
the quality of the barley crop was 1 letter S S DF ErjAtt 

Phosphate-containing artificial fertilizers with respect to their raw materials. L. 
Solt Chen Rundschau Milleleurofn u Balkan 6, No 1-1, CS-9, 70-80(1029) — A 
general review S S de risALY 

Behavior of Rhenania phosphate m the soiL L. DworIk Ktserlet Kozle- 
menyek 32, 439—12(1929) —The soty of Rhenania phosphate added to loam and to 
sandy soils did not show any decrease in 5 months S S dp TiyAly 

Determination of phosphoric acid content ol Rhenania phosphate. S Tasgl Bog- 
scitvfe Ki serif I Koilemrnsrk 33, 200 2(1930) P,O t is dissolved in Petcrmann's 
soln , and phosphoric acid is detd with ammonium rooljbdatc according to Lorenz 

S S Dr HvAls 

Superphosphate ennehed with ammonia. S I Voincouai. L E Berlin, I L 
Hofiun ayd A A Ion as I’dobrentr i Vrozhat ( Fertilizers and Crops) 2, 556-C9 
(1930) — Two kinds of raw phosphate were tried out in the prrpn of ammomated 
superphosphate by the use of IltSO, and the phosphates of ammonia Trom Portland 
phosphate with mono ammonium phosphate and H,SO, a product was obtained contg 
21% P|0», with 1G 5% available, and 10% N The amt of II, SO, used was 15% above 
that required by the stoichiometric equations, and its strength was diluted to 40% by the 
use of a 20% soln of NtMIiPO, When a mist of mono and di ammonium phosphates 
was used, the product contained 22% P>0», with lS%avaitabtc. and 3% N The HjSO« 
was also 15% above the stoichiometric and was diluted to 33% with 20% NH«HiPO* 
With (NH«)iHPO« alone the product contained 23% P,Oi. with 19% available, and 5% N. 
The H»SOi was 10% above stoichiometric, and it was diluted to 25% with a 20% soln 
(NH,)«HPO, For the Saratov phosphates tnammonium phosphate (in liquid form) 
with HrSO« was used, and the product obtainedwas 22-23% PjO,. with 20 5% available, 
and 10% N The optimum conditions were 100 parts (by weight) of phosphate for 
80 parts of (NlI«)»POi. for cadi unit weight of (NlI,),PO, 0 5 part of 00 B6 HtSO ( 
was used besides what is necessary to concert the raw phosphate into superphosphate 
Byusingasatd soln of (NH t ) a PO, the product contained 18%P|0,, with 17%available, 
and 5% N The reagents used, were 100 parts of phosphate, lt>0 parts of the satd 
soln with 0 74 part of 00 B6 HtSO« for each part of (KII«)iPO« besides what is neces- 
sary for the production of ordinary superphosphate The best product from the stand- 
point of phys conditions was obtained by the use of the mixt. of mono- and di ammo- 
nium phosphate Production on a semi factory scale is under way with the mists men- 
tioned J S Jopfe 

Some fermentation characteristics of various strains of Rhizobium meldob and 
Rhizobnun japomeum. R H Walker avd P E Browy. Soil Science 30, 219-29 
(1930) — A study was made of the fermentative characteristics of 23 strains of RJiizobium 
japomeum . These organisms were grown in yeast water glucose and yeast water- 
galactose media The change in H ion concn was taken as a measure of fermenta- 
tive ability The fermentative ability of a particular strain is comparatively const. 
Different strains, hones er, show n tdc differences tn fermentUrsc ability. Some strains 
of meltloh produced a distinctly alk reaction in the media, while others produced con- 
siderable acidity m media of the same compn The japomeum strains, as a rule, pro- 
duced more alky than did the me! licit strains The meltloh strains fermented glucose 
and galactose with about the same results, while the japomeum showed more differences 
in this respect The results indicate that fermentation tests under the condition fol 
lowed would not serve to give a distinct sepn of these 2 species of legume bacteria 

Fermentations m a heterogeneous and discontinuous medium. A. Demoloy and 
G Barbibr Compt tend 192, 514-5(1931) — In a sandy soil diffusion and migra- 
tion are easy, but in a medium contg siliceous clay these phenomena are depressed 
, . . , . . T. II Rider 

A comparison of some nodule-forming and non-nodule-fonnlng legumes for green 
manuring. Lewis T. Leoyard ayd H R. Reed Soil Science 30, 231-6(1930) — 
Legumes not bearing nodules are compared with legumes beanng nodules in green 
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uu)» ».^-n alter plowing Under the legumes show bo 
* 2 types of legumes as afccting total X, dry wt- and height 
MS Avdeesov 

Amount ol manure necessary for vegetable growing F K C * Arm kt-L and T. E 
Odlami Rhode Island Agr I xpt. Sta . Bull 225, 5-31(1930) Field npts- cot 
ducted for 5 jean included early beets Spinach. carrots cauliflower and eggplants 
fertilized with various combinations of stable manure, green manure crops and com 
fertiLzers Eggplarts and caul flower showed the greatest response to , caiTots 
were little a^ected. Spinach and cauliflower showed the greatest response to F Ma 
cure contg shavings was practically as eflective as manure eontg straw Manure 
increased crop yields when even moderate treatments of com fertilizers were used 
It is possible to substitute gree n manure and com fertilizer for a considerable part 
of the stable manure which is ordinarily applied to s egetablc crops C R. Telle** 
Nitrogen loss and action of cold and hot mac urea. 1L D Meyer, P Ojsi, 
F W itcTEsrsKi avp A\ Dietrich Z PfarunrniAr , Dungunt v Boienk I0B, 
121 35(1931) ri Deal Uni* Prtuc 5<J, C29-n(1929) — Cow manure solidly packed 
in tight pits was little changed in appearance and had a slight NHj odor when removed 
4 months later Loosely packed manure was wen rotted and without NIli odor The 
temp rose to 30* in the former case and to W in the Duct case in C days Losses in 
dry matter and total X were 10 I and 7 StVt for cold and 9 1 and 15 ISc for hot fer- 
mentation. tesp Pot and plot expts did not furnish any conclusive evidence of super 
lonty for manure stored by either method The relatiie value of different methods 
for storing manure can be detd onlj by Jo-g-contirued field erpts on a considerable 
scale C j Sciioixevberger 

The chemistry of artificial manure making and materials used. F Zcoeer avd 
L. pe Teteody KosAts Mrzagizdatdgi KuUtSwk 3, I 205(1930) —Substances 
giving a slightly alk. reaction should be applied The conditions prescribed by Riant* 
lor *• Edelmist" manuf should lie followed »n order to obtain a well rotted stall manure 

S.S re Fr\*Ai.v 

New experimental data on the composition of itraw manure*- L PE Teixgdy 
RotAts. Mezogsziatip Kulaliiok 3, 243-5fJ(1930) — The feasibility of artificial 
manure production was proved by expts. on a larger scale The principles of Krant* 
should be followed. Loss of X was 2lfJ. that of PiO* 14 7% and that of KjO I 7% 
Artificial straw manure contained 4 4 1 7& X. 2 9-C^Se I’xO, and 2 1-0 6% K«0 

S S pe FrrkLY 

Artificial Stall manure. J BocsA Ktterlri KHerntnyrk 3), 1-15(1030) —Pro- 
duction of fertilizer from straw, cornstalks, leaves, etc. should be undertaken at first 
by aerobic fermentation, and later air must be shut off Natural manure should 
be mixed with the lower layers or natural manure juice should be sprayed on to inoculate 
the matteT with bacteria. S S PE FesAey 

Manufacture of artificial stall manure from straw. L pe Telegdy KovAts 
Knerlrt Kodmmjfi 31, 347-72(1X50 — Straw was lermentated under aerobic condi 
tious with addn. of (1) Adco powder, (2) a mixt. of nutnent salts and (3) P cotnpds- 
and dung water The product in each ease was similar to natural manure Anaerobic 
fermentation was not so effective As for biol factors, multiplication of thermophilic 
bacteria is the first stage, then follow molds and later bacteria. S S PE FrvAtY 
Manufacture of artificial manure from peat. L Krrmcsw ifezogazdasig* 
KuSal&zek 3, 334-8(1930) — The acid reaction of peat was neutralized with CaCGj. 
and the mm. was in iculated with natural stall manure CaCN, was added as nutnent. 
in quantity corresponding to 0 7% of the org dry matter content. The product after 
4 months had better action in field expts than did natural manure. Loss of X amounted 
to 12/c, that of P,Oi 3 1 % and that of K,0 2 1% S S De FisAly 

Practical method <A minulatWmg “Rdeteast”. \\ C. la Tire Jlemgaafasfiis 
Kutaiitok 3, 370-9(1930) — Detailed prescription of method. S S PE FinAly 
S preading of "Edelmist" manufacture m Germany and observations on the quality 
<H the product. H. Giathe MczogizAai&gi Kutalisok 3, 453-9(1930) — Edelmist 
should Le in pees for at least 3 months It contains more total X than does natural 
manure, and its NH» content is also higher than its content of watcr-soL X Frequent 
moistening of completed stocks of Edelmist proved to be of great value. 

- , ....... S S. PE Fes Apt 

/too.v’v' 1 weed-eradicatmg fertilizers. Jeaj* Deteme Fngrjir 4 «, 47-9 
(1331)— A review ts pven of the work of Jaguenaud (C A 25, 1322) on complete 
weed-eradicating fertilizers, their use and advantages are strewed. J R_ Adams 
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A review of methods for the evaluation of pyrethrum. C B CVADtvcrR Soap 7, 
<17-101. 117(1031) . . „ I-JC. 

The use of coal-tar products in spraying fruit trees. F Frofft Zentr Babt. 
Parautenk , AM II. 83, 127-04(1931) JOJLV T. Myers 

Pear mealy bugs and results of experiments for their control. F \\ I'ettey and 
C J Joubert l nton S Africa Dept Agr . Set Bull 95, 23 pp (1930). cf. C. A 
24, 5417 —Oil sprajs give the best control of pear mealy bugs (Pseudococcus manlimus 
and P gahatu) No more than 1 application of the usual winter spray of a diln contg 
about 4% actual oil of specifications ranging from 50 to 70% unsulfonatablc residue 
ami about 1 10 sec Saybolt viscosity can be applied with safety to pear trees in S 
African conditions Modern proprietary winter oil (petroleum oil) sprays generally 
possess these specifications No more than 2 or 3 summer oil spra>s of a diln contg 
0 8% actual oil with a max of b5 to 70 sec Saybolt viscosity and a mm of 85% un 
sulfonatable residue should be applied, with or without nicotine sulfate or Pb arsenate, 
to pear trees in foliage until repeated tests over a no of years prove that the trees will 
tolerate more K D Jacob 

Experiments with new methods for the control of codling moth m western districts 
of the Cape Province. I W Pettej and M C Mossop L mon S Africa Dept Agr, 
Set Bull 96, 50 pp (1930). cf C A 24, 2228. 3590 —The Rcinettc du Canada and 
Newtown varieties of apples are particularly susceptible to injury from repeated appli 
cations of 1% medium or light summer oil sprajs Addn of summer oil to I’b arsenate 
sprays, particularly the heavier grades, retards somewhat the removal of the As spray 
residue, but this difficulty is minimized if Ca caseinate spreader is used and the oil- 
arsenate spray is applied at least 6 weeks before the fruit is harvested An artificial 
cryolite, used at the rate of 2 lb with 0 25 pint of fish oil in 40 gallons of water, applied 
through the season at intervals of 3 weeks, gave better results in codling moth control 
than a similar normal program of Pb arsenate only and seemed to have considerable 
effect m controlling mealy bugs on KiefTer pears Certain samples of cryolite caused 
severe foliage burning, while others did little damage Cu cyanide, 1 lb in 40 gallons, 
controlled the codling moth as well as Pb arsenate, but caused russetting of the pears 
A 7-10% soln of crude molasses, with or without the addn of yeast, was a satisfactory 
bait for use in codling moth traps Extensive data on the results of the investigations 
are tabulated K D Jacob 

A preliminary note on the successful treatment of the jasmine bug (Antestia 
cruciata) by dusting calcium cyanide. Ramacilandra Rao Proc 15th Indian Set 
Cong 1928, 51-2 — Dusting with Ca(CN) t was found to have the effect of stupefying 
the bugs on the bushes and bringing them to the ground As a certain proportion of 
the bugs generally revived within a short time, these had to be hand-picked and de- 
stroyed by dropping them in Verosenated water E. J. C. 

The onion maggot (Hylemyia antique) in Ohio, 1929. M P Jones J Econ 
Enlomol 23, 394-8(1930) — This is a demonstration control project with Bordeaux- 
petroleum oil emulsion and com oil emulsions against the onion maggot About 45% 
increase in onion yield due to the spray is claimed An ingenious combination power 
sprayer and cultivator for onions is described C H. Richardson 

Ecology of the microbe causing brown spots on tobacco leaves. A GulyAs 
Ktsirlel Kozlemenyek 33, 279-302(1930) — Spots arc caused by an organism called 
Allernaria brassicae var labact by Preissecker Methods of prevention consist of 
treating seeds with a 0 2% soln of Germisan or a 0 25% soln , of Uspulum Plants 
in the warm beds should be sprayed weekly with 0 5-1% Bordeaux soln , and soil of 
warm beds must be disinfected with CHj03 weeks before sowing Tento 125%CH,0 
soln should be used on 1 sq m area Soil should contain as much lime as required to 
show alk reaction S S. dr FinAly 

_ Beet infections with Cercospora beticola Sacc. A Ciirzanowski Sptsek vydany 
nakladem Rady Naczelnej Polskiego Prsetnyslu Cukrowmczego 1927; Listy Cukrmar 
49, No 22, Roihledy 14 —Cercospora beticola occur sporadically decennially. Early 
beets were more subject to infection than later ones Plots of beets on which legumes 
were harvested previously w ere highly resistant to infection because of the high porosity 
and N content of the soil Fertilizing the beets with 0 3 of the annual NaNO, fertilizer 
durmg July, and fertilizing with P increased the resistance of the beets to infection 
Art .£ <3 2 U S ,nfe !il d °1 P°™lj developed seeds showed a greater incidence of infection 
growths than did the controls C recommends soaking the beet seeds in 
thl HCHO before planting Frank Maresh 

Influence of seed-preserving agents on the germinating activity. ArpId 
I fcaprdaiip 4, 24-8(1931) CuSO. had a 
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naiion activity I uni added to CuSO, decreased this influence CuRO, healed 
to dust and used as a powder had almost no bad influences on germination Its 
sitd i reversing action was quite good S S dp Finely 

Increase of action of copper salt solutions used as seed preservatives. R TerLnvi 
l km Rundschau MiltrUurofa u Balkan |]f.|, 8. l-3<ltUI) — Tlie effective dosage ^ 
duiuiushed to 2 r i ttl'Je of original value if llg salts are addid to Cu salts, r t . OS iVc 
l_u(N(M, and 0005*1, Ilglfr, R S dp IinUy 

Laboratory examination of “Gemllsan-Kurxbeuverfahren. ,, SAnpor Tfr6nvi 
A urflrf ho Jemmy eh 31, 032 5092S) — Tlie germinating power of wheat was wot 
influenced by 0 ') 0 75 1 and 1 5% solns of Germisan in the ratio of 0. 4. 3 and - I 
to 100 kg wheat Germisan killed the spores of wheat not very strongly infected 
(not more than 0 1% spores) quite well I icld expts are under way fa b dp T 
Investigations on the seed-presemng influence of copper sulfale-roercune chloride 
mixtures D Rfevv ami f I triDTLv Auirlef 32, C t '^-3<Vf(l , '2^1 — 

Thcaddn ol HgCl, (equiv to 0 3 2 S%Hg) increased the influence of CuSO, in lengthen- 
ing the pined during which germination is possible The insecticidal and germicidal 
action will be investigated later S S dp FivAly 

Sodium chlorate as a herbicide. Albert A Hansfv Proc Indiana A(od Sn 
38, 139-42(1929) — I.aC'.Oj had previously twitn used to kill Canada thistle, field bind- 
weed (Conrohulus arret sts) and q rack grass The N'aCK), is successfully used as a 
herbicide for poison ivy, buck brush livtnphoruarpas lymphoricarpns L ) and p-irple 
barberry (Berberu r ulgans L ) Salt n applied in sotn contg 1 l*> per gallon The 
danger from fire u not great if proper precautions are taken II M Stark 

Waste gas-cleaning material as weed destroyer Avon CAcn-/tg 55, HKM 
(1031) — Wnste NaClOi from dye works has been used as a weed dcstroj er but is in- 
convenient because it must be spread at least twice a >ear The waste material from 
gas-cleaning plants contains a tluoc>anatc. which dissolves in rain water and pene- 
trates the roots of the w eeds The present price of $.1 75 per ton is prohibitive, however 
„ Clans L Wilson 

Pnckly pear and its eradication. C R Vast Dru Merwe Union S Africa 
Dept Agr.Sct Bull 03 , 32 pp (19 II) — Spraj mg with a soln of 3 It» A«,0» ut I gallon 
of water kills all the > oung growth on old pnckly pear trees and also trees up to approx 
3 > cars old Spraying with a soln of 2 lb As,0» in 1 gallon of water kills all of the 
above g-round portion of the jointed cactus (Opuntn au'ontiaco) but does not kill the 
underground bulbs or tubers Addn of NaCl to the sprays apparently has no effect 
on the results K D Jacob 


Determination of If ion concentration in soil examinations (IIatos, Gou.) 2. The 
effect of fertilisation on the odor and flavor of cigar tobacco (Cooliiaas) 17. Chemical 
transformations caused by the decomposition of vegetable wastes (Vinassa de RegNy) 
8 Rotenone, the effective constituent of dems root (Takei. et al ) 10. Artificial Silk 
£y product fertilizer 1 (Ger pat 5t7,747) 23. Preserving bone material (Bnt pat 


Agriculture and Live-Stock in India ( Neu journal) Published In monthly by the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. Govt of India Central Publication Branch, 
P O Box 2078 Calcutta A ol I, No 1 appeared Jan , 1931 Price, Rj 6 or Os 9d per 

The Indian Journal of Agricultural Science (Acw journal) Published bi 
monthly by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. Govt of India Central 
Publication Branch, P O Box 2078, Calcutta Vol 1, No I appeared Teb . 1031 
Price. Rs 10 or 10s Gd per year 


Device for estimating the acidity of the sod. ruAirz SciistntPFEtt. and Altovs 
Freisleben Ger 519 308. Oct G 1920 

t *«rt*«rs Armour I ertilizer W orks Bnt 340,120, Dec 11, 1928 Liquid 
anhyd Ml, is added to fertilizer materials or mints . at least one of which is acidic, 
m sufficient quantity substantially t ‘ ‘ '* * 

treatment e g , may be applied t( 
and NaNOi, with oi “ ■ 


o neutraUze the free acid of the materials This 
... - oauxt of superphosphate, KC1 or K,SO,. (NHi)iSO, 
without addn of org materials such as tankage or cottonseed meal 


Cf C A 24,2538 

S DDA Sueltev ERK AmiESELSKLABET and E Johnson Bnt 339.959, 

" T ” --^obtained in processes in which the mother 

" a soln of phosphate rock ifl HNO» 


Nov 24, 1928 Compd fertilizers uuiaui 
liquor, obtained alter the crystn of Ca{NO,)i fr 
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a, d< scrdvd In Hrit 3.M.3I0 (C .1 25. 2%H). 1* neutralized with or caused to react 
with Nil,, urra, cvanamnle or cvunimide salts well o' Ci» evanamidf, tnorg phos- 
oh itrs. compd* of NH, amt COi. alkali ciN*ti»t«*. rtc . «o tint niter removal of w iter 
from the prvnUict « tin si xMc fertilizer i* obi lined Other fertilizing sulMincvs may 
t>c added, amt vanoMs it tuK of procedure, app used. etc . arc gtxcn 

Fertitirer*. Ill hurt WiniK C.cr MT.ftVt Sept 10. HO" Am«nwnr 
non powdering lime-nitrogen (crtitlrcr ft prcpit to forming an an '"hi of the lime* 
nitrogen ami thru adding clear neutral ml while heating, or at vapor The l'hOH* 
ami base-free fraction going o\cr Iwlwten -.500 In a atone civil ilntn is mentioncit 
at a till tit ilc oil ..... 

Fertilizer*. Gl’srvv IIui.ir Grr M7M7. Jan If*. 11>.N App for directly 
uzotuing heated CaC, t.* produce CaNCN It dcscTil’ctl 

Fertitirer. Mamums»« A G xormxi* ItrvK A Hi ski t- Grr 51, AM. 

I el* l*«. IIU> App for working up antmd ni liter ‘iich at flesh ami 1h*iic It «lctcnl*e«l 
Fertilizer. 1 ivux Itt Polt A Hartusnn' Grr fl'.P’X), No' 3. IIOI Animal, 
fish etc . waste t« evtil with steam ami the ext pptil wttli mrtil salt* Mich nt A1|(NO«)i, 
l CitStMh etc.. *T qucbnuhitol i>r tanning ett The product it used at a fertilircr 
Fertilizer, lull Couixr Ir t ‘»7,27l» June 12. lft,0 A gnmilir fertthrer 
contg Nit, NO. which rvt nut itt po»«1 ,te iluring '•tonne it mule l>v uihhng CaCO, 
ot other non hxv»\v«c\'pw »ut*»tance t«* the molten terliUrer, then adding a less amt 
m povnl form to the granul ited fertilizer 

Fertilizer*. 1 G l .sum mm- AG lr <<H;.tR«» Max 2t tlVIO A fertilizer 
contg utei ami CmM'A, i- mule t<v melting or fritting together the comivnent* 
almost or completed free from water A rotating funner mxv l*e n«etl 

Fertilizer*. I G Fakrimm* A -G lr tl»7.IM. June 7. I'VJO A salt contg 
(Nl!,),SO, ami NII.NO, hi the mol ratio of aliout 1 to 3 it crystd ami afterward 
mixed with athlnl mbxtinctx to prevent the particle* agglutinating. such at kle*clguhr, 
KC1. (Ml A, HIV. or (NH,VsO. 

Fertllirer*. Soc n’ftlhrt ciiih mtn l*im» Fr f«M.S74, June 10. UV*0 K 
salt* are intimately mixed with phosphatet ami the mixt treated with suitable amtt. 
of d*l mineral add*. *uth at UNO, ot H,\*0« Cl C\ A 25, 7t*7 

Fertilircr*. boc Vila tv I'vf'm v lr t’V.pod, April 11. IftlO Cone*! Mg fer- 
tilizert are made hv calcining to mines* g|ol*ertlte ami like natural rarUmatet of Mg 
ami then treating with an acld*uehat UNO., ItCl, H»SO, or U»ro, Cf C.1,25, 132.% 
Fertitirer*. hoc VllAlv Im'ki* Ir ti«i7,tt*7, June 3. I'kill A fertilircr U 
Prepd. hy the reaction of 11,1V, on MgO until contplrte *ohi fn an excess of 11,1V, 
t* obtained, and then Nil, is added until the excess of 11,1X1, Is neutralized The e!e»r 
liquid is decanted from the ppt formed and usd again, l'r. t*‘>7.tVvX desctilies the 
prepn of a fertilizer hy adding to the usual reagents for the prrpn of superphosphates 
MgO and NH>, if desired in the form of a double sulfate, or MgO or a salt of Mg alone 
may l*e Added Cf C. A 24, 4 1 Id 

riant pitsemdlftn. Tv sen Jv Si xtn now lvn rv vi ion « r. Co v rf * tkn xnuvc*- 
niKlurrusoM » 11 Ger M7,M2. Apr fl, l‘VM> To avoid the risk of poisoning 
the plants themselves when using alkvlene nxlde-contg gu«e* ns insecticide*, fungicides, 
etc , these rases are brought Into contact with a heat source to convert the alkvlene 
oxide into aldehyde Steam may atn* be formed by the heat source for mixing with 
the ahlchvdrs 

Insrctifuges and insecticides. Sail *i\n Kxnuisvu A -G (llrrl*ert Scliottc 
and Kail GOnntr, inventors) Get jUQ.3.K>, Nov If*. 1P_\% l'stcr* of thWvnme 
acid are used, with or without the usual addns. 

Insecticides, etc. Drurscnr Goto- t’\n Sunra Scni mrsNsrstT ' \x*kmao» 
RnrsALTR, Ger. 517.031, Jutv 21. ll>i%. Insecticides, etc , prrpn* consisting mainly 
sd 11CN , hxve a wvfhcvcnt amt ol ehloroplain present to ensure a warning odor 

Insecticide*. llfiiiM & 11 x a* Co 1 r t'V,32t5, Mav 30. HKU1 An insecticide is 
composexl of an aliphatic mono-thiocyanate, the ofg group of which esmtains one or 
nunc neg grmips Hxamplcs arc given ot the use of monothioevanate of the momv 
ethjlcther ami the nionohutvletherof dwthvleneglvcsd. the first In water and the second 
In kerosene Other products are referred to 

Insecticide, etc. A*i*si> m. Wicrw i vckv. 1 r b»»%.:hVl. Mav ID, 1K50 llvslnw 
genation product* ot p> inline and it* homolog*, particularly piperidine, are uml for the 
destruction of insects l'r. 1 5)%.3«H descrilw* the use of furfural or sulvstxnces hUritine 
furfural In the organism such as furhiramlde or the bUuttitc comjHl for destroying 

Insecticide. \V« Moore (to Ametican Cyammid Co). V. S. l,7\i?,S77, March 
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24 An insecticide which is suitable for kilim? plant lice comprises trimethyl chloro- 
ethyl ammonium chloride (suitably used as a spray with various other substances) 
Fungicides lor seeds. Chfm Fan Ludwig Mzvfx Cer 521,23 >, June 28 
1025 The activity of known fungicides is enhanced by addn of a small quantity or 
I or its compels Cf C A 24,5028 , 

Fungicides for seeds. I G Farm-mud A -G (Max Boclmfihl and tv alter 
l’vrsch, inventors) Get 519.270, Apr 17.1028 The addn. compds of lfg sails with 
aromatic compds hasing an unsatd side chain ore used Suitable compds are oh 
tamable from Hf(OAc), or IfgClj and allyl phenols or p mtrophenyl allyl ether Cf 
C A 25, 1620 . „ . 

Fungicides for seeds I G Tardphivd A G (Max Pock mQhl, IV alter I ersch, 
Kaspar 1 faff and Kolert Kramer, inventors) Ger 519,48-8, Apr 8, 1928 Met 
cunzed thiophene and its homologs arc used, e g , a thiophene mercury acetate 
Destroying leaf-tutting ants Meimiafd Jacody Ger 610,595, Mar 23, 1929 
A prrpn giving of! a gaseous or vaporous poison is used The example mentions a 
mixt of KCN, NallSO, and water, acrolein or lf F S may be added 

Weed killer Citemisciie I adrik Ludwig Meyfr Tr C95.672, May 14, 1930 
A weed killer is composed of a nuxt of CuSO, with an alkali chloride or nitrate 
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FrantiSek Duchlfek. Jan Satava Chem Lilly 25, 07-101(1931) —A short 
biography and bibliography of D 's contributions to fermentation are given F. '1 
Actualities and progress In the distilling industries, Tmerich Stfw Chem 
Lilly 25, 128-35(1931) — The application of lab methods to distg industries, especially 
to those of Slovakia, is discussed Frank Maresii 

Monograph and analyses of principal alcoholic extracts produced In this country 
(Mexico). TtCESio Alvarez Kn qulm 6, No 8, 7-20(1011) —A states that there 
ate many ale exts being manufactured by old and new methods The treatment 
of maguey by heating and pressing of the stalks and fermentation and distn of the juices 
is typical and is given in detail Other sources in addn to maguey arc given The 
chemistry of tht processes to which the juices arc subjected is discussed The phys 
properties of the finished liquors, the pharmaceutical met and the chem analyiet are 
given John M Lading 

Continuous fermentation la the production of lactic add. T O Whittier and 
L A Rogers Ini Eng Chem 23, 5.32-4(1031) —A method tor continuous lactic 
aad fermentations of the lactose of sweet wbey has been developed in the lab and 
has been adapted to commercial operation The use of a lactobaciiius and a mycodcrm 
gave a yield of 00% of the theoretical based on the lactose originally present 

C N Frey 

The cause of the low yields of alcohol in the fermentation of Formosan cane mo- 
lasses. J. N Taketomi AND S Hanamvra J Sac Chem Ind , Japan 30, 390-5 
(1927), Mem Faculty Set Eng , U'asedn Umv 1930, No 7, 129 — Low yields of ale 
from the fermentation of Formosan molasses arc attributed to an insufficient N supply 
for the growing yeast The yield of ale was increased from 82-8.3% to 97-08% of the 
theoretical yitld by adding 0 1 g of (Nil,), 80, or (NH,)iPO, to 100 cc of the liquid 
to be fermented II N Taketomi and S Aritake JM 31, 850-60(1928), Mem 
■ Faculty Sit Lng , II oreda Umv 1930, No 7, 130-1 —The low yield of ale in the fer 
mentation ol Formosan molasses is due principally to the presence of glutose, which 
has reducing properties, and in some cases it is also due to the insufficiency of nitrog- 
enous nutriment for the yeast L W T Cum limes 

Losses of water-soluble phosphoric acid by the clarification of molasses under acid 
condibons and heat. n. O Hummer Brenner ei Ztg 47,109(1930). cf C A 25, 

1029 —The influence of the acidity of molasses upon the losses of r,Oj is described 

sprouts «ad regular rye of 1930 crop Staicer BrfnJret- 
WUtMlI — b shows that rye which sprouted slightly because of the weather 
con could be processed m distilleries without malt S J 

(1931)** °* COrn ,mjp ° toe * pirit mdustj 7- C Luckow Brenneret Zlg 48, 10-7 


(Juality of Hungarian hops of 1929 c 


S J 

I IvAny Kttfrlel Kltleminyek 33, 
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23S-9{1930) -A«nps Tor 3fi samples of hops are- water 7-2fl, adi R.6. . «-iwn 3 4-. 
g-rr«tn S.M. v resin 2 -l' 1 and bitter acids 12.213 (7- S. S nr. Fisat 

Resin content and antiseptic nine of Hcngamn bops. I IvLvy. Kut'lri 
KMfmnvrl 33, 327 -40(1020) —Average values for the 1025 crop are .water 6*o. 
ash 7 SO. o-Rsn 4 12. d re'll *» PS. i-rcsn 2 74 and bitter aads 1- . h\7 S S de F 
Physicochemical investigation on the coloring materials of grapes and red wines. 
L Casait .4 m rim affftmii 20, 55*M*>(l‘k’W> —The various colors in grapes and 
red wines are related to the /u value of the liquid, the coloring materials (rams) arc 
amphoteric, the isoelee pt for the chloride is between fn 5 4 and 5.S A W C 
Apparatus for the determination of fired acidity in wines. P Brc£xe J pksrwx 
ft in [\\ n, 77-Sl(l°311 —Into a conical tlask used as a steam generator, a test tube 
bards touching the surface of the water is fitted through a stopper Through it another 
tube (a. connected with !> nude the test tube! passes, conducting steam into the test 
tube through a stopper The stopper al<© carries an exit tube bent at a right angle Tube 
o has a lateral safety tube, and the end of f> barelv dips below the surface of the wine 
(5 cm) put into the test tube. »o as to avoid excessive foaming after the ale. is removed 
The volatile aads are expelled alter 25 mn. beating, and the vol is abc*it doubled- 
The fixed acid is then detd bs phthaletnoscopv (cf (' .4 24, 31'V5) Lactic acid (l S 
g per 1 ) proved non volatile since the blue color of water produced bv 10 drops 
brorai'ciTM'l green (t* 04 g per ll\> cc HO-alc.. Clarkl was rot a'lected br vapors 
passing through it V\ ith AcOII vapors, the color von changed to green then yellow 

S VV SLDBOTT 

Determination of caiboa dioxide ua beer J Rlom vsu B fixsfst llVcliei' 
Bran 47, 471 -3(1930) -CO- is fixed b\ adding a 50*7 «*ln cf NlOH An aliquot 
part is then aadibed with H-SOt to liberate the gas. which i# earned h\ a current of air 
(free of COO into 0 1 A Ba(OH>« The excess of Ba(OH), is then detd bv titration 
The method is described for taking samples from cask and bottle beer The device 
used consists of a ItKc pi pet with a suitable connection to a compressed air container, 
a tap and a steel point A soft rubber stopper and clamp to hold the borer in position 
are auxiliary equipment S. J. 

The protein in beer. I. Kinds of nitrogenous substances in beer. S. Aval 
/. .57 v Ck— i IkJ . /u/us 34, Suppl bmd.ng. 72-4(1931) — Exrts. were conducted 
to dec the amt of total N (crude protein), protein and non protein X in Lght-coloced 
2 months old and ^months old beer Methods, for each detn are given. It was 
found that on aging the cca gull live N arid *lbumct>c X increased slightly, the peptone 
and ammo X decre a sed The amide X increased d ghtl\ The peptone and poly- 
peptide X comprise 40—43(7 of total X. albumose 24-27*7. cvuguLitivr protein 15- 
17(7. amide 9-10(7 and ammo X 5-10*7. ealed as glvcocotl C. X Ftn 

Composition of slop char. W Kn_r. Brrsxe'ri 2.‘; 47, ?>•( 19594 — The compn 
of slop char vanes according to the compn of molasses, the manner of processing and 
the method of combustion Three dt ,T ereat slop chars were anatvred and the KjO 
content was detd Various results were found 4 ••-47 (beet molasses), 2.* 5 (cane 
moIa<ses, yellow char). 15 5 (cane molasses, black char), expressed m percentages. 

S. J 

Phosphatide (lecithin) content of compressed yeasC Dxewv. 

47, 210(1*450) — Two yeast samples (74 5 and €*>4*7 moi'ture) were extd. wjth ale. 
Ale. eats, of 6-CtS and 10 17(7 were obtained with a F* content of 2.3S and 2.44. resp # 
corresponding to IVM\2*7 phosphatide*. Phosp ha tides of 00-02*7 rente were easilv 
obtained without leers «tn The yes't is empha sired as a source of rhessphatides. 

S. J. 

Yeast fermentation. A consideration of the truth cf the Amdt-Schnlx rule. II 
Dvvvkxberc Kir* l\c<ksekr 10, 211-21(1931) — Oumine. phenol and HgCl, do not 
accelerate fermentation bv yeast j; Eacax 


Manufacture of alcohol -c motor fuel (Dtnwcii) 31. Purification of brewerr sew- 
age bv the activated sludge process (Au) 14. 


Fermentation processes. Deitsche IIvpriexwexke A-C Fr. 69S.035. Mar 
31, 1930 In biockem transformations bv means of baettna. e. r the pnsd-ction 
of higher ides- or erg aads. a preLminam fermentation is carried out in worts st^mrtr 
dJuted and with theadda of an inoculating substance which mav be already cultivated 
on earner layers. The comm ci the wort is gradually increased be the addm of worts 
of high concn as soon as the fermentation process has reached its greatest m'enrtv 
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If < ns (vn» describes a fermentation process in which a bactem culture is added to the 
wnrl at the culminating point of its physiol actmty, the wort living poor in nutrients 
md adtire to the propagation of cells mmr 

Altohol Soc anon pcs tnsTiU-FSiEa Drs DiuxSfcvRcs l r fi90,< <•>, Aug 
j l'lj'i Ale ol a concn higher than that of the a i tot topic ale water nuit « on* 
taimd directly from fermetittd wort or eld ale !>y combination of the ordinary con- 
tiiiuous distn with a method using the principles of arcotrotnsm The heat contained 
m the sapors from that part of the app where concn r>f the ale taVes place : is trar.s 
mittid wholly and directly by the sapors to that port of the process where the opera- 
tion is licing earned out in the presence of a third substance, and ale of • concn higher 
than that of the arcotropic ole water mist is obtained at n point where normally 
abs ale w ouUl be obtained if the transmission of heat w as by means ol a heat exchanger 
The ale obtained is afterward completely dehydrated by known means 

Purifying alcohol Hrma I Mivck 1 r CYi 8X2, Jan 18,10.30 Crude ale is 
punfud and dehydrated simultaneously by an areotropic distn , with or without pres 
sure Iso purification or elimination of impurities takes place between the debydra 
tion of the crude ale and the rectification of the ale sepd from the product of the 
aziotropic distn except a stpn by decantation from the entraining liquid 

Miking butyl alcohol and acetone by fermentation Cowcbcial Solvents Cour 
Ger 620 JM. May 14, 1<*27 See U vS 1.66.8 X14<C A 22,2235) 

Acetone Hot-zs rRKOHtUNcs Imilstrii: A G Fr G06.2L3, May 28, 1030 In 
the manuf of acetone by the action of steam on 1 tOlf at high temps in the presence 
ol catalysts such as O compds of heavy metals, the mist ol vapors liberated during 
the distn of worts is used directly or after sepn of imruntics of high b p for the ketoni* 
ration operation A suitable app is cle«cnl>ed Cf C A 23, 3255 

Tartanc compounds AnprC Movtoi ssf I r 097,179, June 10, 1030 Tartanc 
compds are extd from vmasses. winch contain them for the greater part in the form 
of k Ixtartrate The vmasses Bre boiled in a certain amt of mother liquor, distilled 
and diluted and the remaining mass is poured into a fresh amt of mother liquor The 
temp is raised sufficiently to maintain the bitartrate in soln . while the insol compds 
are pptd The liquid is then decanted and crystd The mother liquor is neutralized 
for thi following operation 

Distilling sulfite liquor spirit Zellstofffabrik Waldiicif and Max Gads Ger 
519.24J, Apr 23, 1029 The fir*t runnings, which contain the aldehyde fraction, are 
continuously or periodically returned to the \ats in which ft fresh wort is fermenting 
or is to be fermented The 'pint obtained from a wort to w hich the first runnings have 
been added contains only the normat amt of aldehyde, the aldehy de in the runnings 
being eliminated in the fermentation 

Dealcoho!i2ing wines, etc. Marc G CotrcAU and A\pr£ L F Corvillac. Fr 
600,773, Aug 1C. 1929 Wines and other fermented fruit juices are dealcohohzed by 
the Charentais process but at a low temp under high vacuum to cause no alteration 
of the various constituents and by fractional distn to collect separately the head and 
tad runnings, which arc afterwards rcincorporated in the liquid to the desired degree 
An app is described 

Wine and spirits. Frieprich Taeriicr Ger 510,547, Oct 21. 192S. App for 
purifying mash is described 

Metal vat for Wine, etc., fermentation processes. Louis GrancPS Ger 516,540. 
July 10, m37 

Filter plug for passing purified air and sulfur dioxide into wine casks. K. Pnrt- 
LiNGtR Bnt 339.161, Nov IK. 1929 Filtering layers may comprise sponge im- 
pregnated with salicylic acid and KM nO, solos and wadding also impregnated with 
the same substances Various structural details are described 

Beers poor in alcohol. Albrecht IIasemjacii Tr C95 591, May 14, 1930 Useis 
xuaoe o! a »nrt n.'.'.h almost double the usual amt o l hops It Tien fermentation ts com- 
plete starch sirup, 1 capillaire or bonbon sirup may be added 

Hops, Gottfrifb Jakob Ger 516,518. Jan 23, 1929 Hops are first extd to 
* ft tannm ext which is used in the manuf of mash or as a sprinkling agent The 
extd hops arc then worked up with clear wort in the usual way By this method, 
the max use is made 01 the hop constituents 


Yeast. Aktiebolaget Separator Fr 696,094, May 20. 1930 Wort charged 
with yeast prepd in the usual manner is treated in a centnfuge with continuous e vacua- 
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tion of the wort and of the yeart, which is again centrifuged in a bowl of comparatively 
large diam until relatively dry 

Apparatus for washing yeast. I RNST MCu.tR Gir «j_ 1,-<4. Sept. 1 J— s. 
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The stabilization of medicinal wines. Domingos r>r Barrqs Bol assoc brass I 
pharm II, 3t» 8(1930) Medicinal wines which are perfectly clear when freshly prepd 
often become turbid on standing because of the pptn of substances which remained in 
the supersatd soln To a\oid this pptn it is advised tn prep the wines by extg thevege 
table drugs with tin. «me itself as thi solvent instiad of using a stronger ale medium 
followed b) diln C Areledo 

Researches on the combustibility of tobacco. IV. The combustibility in relation 
to the chemical composition of the leaves. R N'iccorini (with G Minna) Boll 
lit super agronn Pisa 6, 263 *19(1*010 In previous papers ( Ibid 5, 401, 521 and 599 
(1929)) an app for thi dan of the combustibility of the various types of tobacco was 
proposed, ond this value was studied in relation to the place of the leaves on the tree, 
and the soil fertilization In the present expts the leaves of Kentucky tobacco (culti- 
vated near Fisa) wire analyzed and it was found that the easily combustible leaves 
contained higher quantities of amide N citric, oxalic and pcctic acids and TejOj, while 
those having lower burning capacity contained higher quantities of nitric, ammoniacal 
and nicotimc N. sugars, pentosans, fats and waxes. Na O. MgO. Cl, SiOj. SOj and P,0» 
There is no difference between the relative contents of CaO. K,0 and malic and 

G A Bravo 

Preparation of extractum hydrastis fluidum and methods of analysis. Z Csipke 
Magyar CySgyssertszlud Tdrsasdg Urtcsitoje 5, 73-85(1920) — A report on the known 
methods of prrpn and on the official detn of the alkaloid content in the drug and the ext. 

D C. A. 

Two types of arsphenamme. Rcubfn L Larsen Am. J Syphilis 15, 50-7 
(1931) —Not only chem , phys and biological tests, but clinical reports indicate that 2 
types of arsphenamme are made, a methylated and a nonmethylated type. Clinical 
reports check the biological tests in assigning more toxinty to the methylated than to 
the nonmethylatcd type. B C. Brunstetter 

Isolation of anoname from Anona squamosa Linn. Feliciana R Reyes and 
Alfredo C Santos Philippine J Set 44,409-10(1931) — The seeds of A nona squa- 
mosa Lina , commonly known as "ates.” arc used to kill parasites of the human body, 
especially bee The active principle is a base first isolated by Tnmourti (C A. 19,656). 
In the present paper it is shown to be identical with anoname obtained from other 
sources (C A 25, 705) The powdered seeds (1 8 kg ) yielded 0 25S g of the base, m 
122-3®, by the method of extn previously described. Hydrochloride m 287-8® (de- 
compn ), chloroplatmale m 248 5® (dccompn ) Alfred Burger 

The constituents of Sweertia chirata. A Janaki Ram Proc 15(h Indian Set. 
Cong' 1928, 160 — S veer ha chirala, a well known valuable Indian medicinal plant, was 
partially examd by Sahiar in 1914 and Subramamam in 1924 By steam distn. of the 
ale. ext. R obtained a cryst acid, a phenol and isoamyl ale The residual resin insol in 
water yielded an aad m 3 12° and a neutral substance m 133® The nonv olatile portion 


sol in water contained an aad m 193' 


E 5.C. 


The constituents of Plumbago zeylanica Linn. M C Tumminkatti Proc I5lh 
Indian Set Congr 1928, 163 — Plumbagin. the active pnnaple of the drug, has been 
isolated m a pure form It forms orange-y ellaw silky needles m 78®. It is sol in most 
org solv ents and in alk solns with formation of a enmson or pink color The com- 
bustion and the mol -wt detn indicate an aromatic ring compd The deep red color 
with FeCU soln indicates a phenolic OH group in the compd The Bz denv m 146®. 
Furtherphys and chem properties are being studied with a view to det the constitution! 

Indian cubeb oil. V P Shintre Proc 15th Indian Sc i Congr. 1928 \cs — 
The fruits grown in the My sore Province gave on distn with steam 7 5% of an essential 
oil The oil contained d-sabmene (28 %), d terpinene and cintole (15%), d-4-terpineol 
d terpineol, an unidentified primary ale . I cadmene and another sesquiterpene An* 
other sample of oil was found to contain dl sabinene and the same constituents as the 
first sample. E J C 
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Examination of the active principle of Indian henna. Syed H Au Proe /5/A 
Indian Set Cony J 928, 173 — A water ext is treated with Pb acetate, the rb is removed 
liy H t S, and the active principle isextd with benrene It is quite a pure product, for It 
cue a const m p It is easily oxidizahle, the color changes to dark red even on ex- 
posure to air Hie oxidized product can lie easily reduced by Zn and IICI The 
formula found differs from those given by previous workers I' J. C 

Morphine determination in opium. C G us Arki-l. and P vav der WirLF* 
Pharm 11 eekbtad 68, 309-1(5(1931) —The Dutch I’harm method of morphine detn 
docs not give concordant duplicates when considerable gum is present in the opium 
sample A detailed description is given of the previously recommended method (C A 
24, MO?) which nsal.es use of ale tartaric acid for the extn Repeated analyses of 
Tersian, Levantine and Macedonian opium by this method showed close agreement. 

A W. Dox 

Thalleioquin test for quinine A Wisocrad CArrnu/ ,lna/yj/20. No 3. 7(1931) — 
Dissolve the alkaloid in 50 000 times as much CHC1, To05cc of thcsoln , add2ec of 
IlrlliOandlce of dil NT 1,011 An intense, emerald gTeen color is given by as little as 
0 1 mg of quinine \V T. If 

Sensitiveness of the thalleioquin reaction. J List sdrasd Areh Pharm 269, 
05-7(1931) —Quinine sulfate is susceptible of detection in a diln of 1 100 000 (corre 
'ponding to quinine 1 140 000) by the thalleioquin test. However, this reaction is 
highly dependent on the influence of time, furthermore the action of dild Hr-IltO must 
be accurately regulated, as also the /*n carefully chosen, in order to raise the sensitiv enesa 
tothemax The most favorable conditions for highly dild solns with H ion concn 10“* 
to 10~* appear to require 10 to 15 sre Turther expts arc under way W O T 
r . ° f Austrian pharmacopeias. Otto Zekert. rharm Monalthrfle 12. 2">. 

oo~i, 1 5-0(1931), cf C A 25, 19 10— An address \V O P 

o^f„!;“ ndre . d y fars cinchona bark. Otto Zi vert Pharm Monahhrjlc 


12, 25-8(1931) — An address 


^lamination of galenical preparations in filtered ultra-violet light. L Zeciiver 
A*.D b GSTIRNER Pharm Monotshrfie 12, 28-31(1931) —The results obtained in the 
examn of a senes of fluid exts in ordinary and filtered ultra violet light are recorded 

Occurrence, application and adulteration of Ipecacuanha root. 1 ram Dkrofr 
alonalshtjte 12, 33-4(1931) — A bncf summary of the history of this drug in 
connection w ith an outline of its microscopical examn and possible adulterants 

z,o^ rUg , n r‘ Le , S . D '?* lss ' ^ 1 ttrs - 1 IIcrzoo Pharm MonaUhrftt 12, fiO- 1 
tlUJl), d t ,1 24,3320 — An address W O I 

a a - 0, . the Ta! ^ rs,es «nd isovalerates Arko Miller Kitchstofind 

iw.o 11931) A compilation of the essential properties of the several members of 
these 2 groups in connection with their occurrence in natural products W. O E 
6 ?'Sl-!nMn 1US r i | m V 1 ? Gcrmia perfume industry. A M Hluc.er Riechaloffind 
de5cnpt,on of . the German Museum of Munich (apparently the 
“{*2?* scientific museum in the world), mcludmg a few typical d lS pIa) s therein 
seve^al K nof rt!.™ S bot ^ and fi ,' u5hcd - ,n connection with data on. and views of. 

several noted German establishments for the manuf of perfumes \V O F 

r]scHFR°Aso u™!" 0 ” ™T J . hia e M**Wonde and ethylmorphine hydrochlonde. 

SuJd'uUchc Apoth-Zt t 71, 131-2(1931) — Solns of mor- 
brom.d^of .hle^ y 0 f , °,, rP h ’. n ,. e I1C1 y, , dd w,th brotn, dcs the corresponding hjdro- 
bromidcs of these alkaloids, this is similar to the behavior of codeine phosphate 

e val uabcm” of* oh * tth «e*i C A . RojAnv . Pharmacological and^biSopcal 

P“«^“«ubcal preparations. Julius A MCller rharm Zt Z 76. 
cannab is di si n f p pt« pap " dcas specifically with adrenalme, anthelmintics. 
D aZt,S ereot n^" Zy T S ‘. S V ,n lr ?* anta > ”>sect powders, lical anesthetics, 

narcoucs, ergot, valerian prepns , digitalis and laxatives WOE 

EMnomc d^g testing XII. L. Rosbntualer Pharm Zt e 76. 288(1931). 

no acidity, then dil to 250 cc* If in «. J?' lth wa,er untl1 filtrate shows 

J. en nil to zm cc H 10 cc of this diln gives with 9 cc HCI (d 1 19) and 
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I cc phosphotungstic aad sotn a turbidity after 15 min (changing to a yellow ppt the 
following day), the simple contain* at least about 0 4 % colchicine U O I 

Estimation of morphine in opium and its preparations. Lajos Dawo and I'Tvan 
\d\ aic Pharm Zlg 76.289(1911) cf C A 23,557 -The outstanding feature of tlu 
procedure advocated by D and N consists in the use of MeOH in place of abs I tOH in 
the extn of morphine, on account of its greater soly in the former ale and of levi liVeb 
hood of ext* contaminating substances vT O I 

Examination cf liquor ctesoli saponatus D. A.-B. 6, and sapo kalinus D. A.-B. 6 
Ualtir Mfypr Pharm 7tg 76,127 8(1011) cf C A 25, mil —Recent examns of 
prepns alleged to be ofTicial were found to contain the fatty acids of linseed oil instead of 
the prescribed oil itself The methods followed m arriving at these conclusions arc 
described in detail \\ O I 

Acetyl determinations Hoppsiann Pharm Ztg 76, .120(1011) — Reference is 
made to a reernt paper (cl C A 23, 17G1) in which the advantages in the use of the 
\ erlcy and Bolsing method of acetylation were emphasized, satisfactory values are 
reported by this method in the examn of I tOH, glycerol, uo-PrOH. thymol, salol, 0 
nanhthol menthol and santalol The method failed with citronella oil (geraniol) 

v won 

Evaluation of acetate of alumina solution Orro Scidi atglla Pharm Ztg 76, 
l'i2 1(1011) Attention is directed to the pharmaeoprial tests tor impurities in the 
official liquor notably A1 formate CaSO, and KiSO, These tests are discussed 

w o r 

Preparation of homeopathic triturations. A Kuhn Pharm 7tg 76, 300-7 
(1011) - The prepn of, and certain tests on, the strength and stability of homeopathic 
triturations arc discussed in connection with an app (illustrated) to del any catalytic 
decompn likely to develop in the finished product W O I 

Indian kidney tea (Koemis-Koetjing). G Kuilmann Pharm 7tg 76, .107-0 
(1911)— The botanical and pharmacol factors of the plant Orfhnuphan jtamtneuj 
Ilenth are considered in connection with its chem constituents, which at present offer 
no adequate explanation of the therapeutic (chiefly the diuretic) action of the tea mide 
therefrom W O E 

Diacotatiou of fluidextract of valerian. If Hbtodin Pharm Zti 76,427(1011) — 
Directions are given for the prepn of this ext , which is regarded as superior to the one 
commonly made by percolation W. O. V. 

"Etrate," a new highly active type of drug. II. Estimation of the extract content 
of crude drugs. CLrxtrvs Griwmi Pharm /'enfro/Adf/e 72, 18.1-7(1911); cf C A. 
23,379 — The present study was undertaken to develop a method capable o! yielding a 
max ext corresponding to the true activity of the drug in question After reviewing 
the methods commonly employed in the prepn of exts , comparative results are reported 
on 5 g samples under hot aq extn over a period of G hrs , which show the highest values 
thus far obtainable by any extn method The materials examd were cinchona birk, 
Uva ursi leaves, valcnan root, rhubarb rhizome and their resp ctrates W. O E. 

Histochemical detection of cetaric acid In Iceland moss. M Pfonpr Pharm 
Zentralhalle 72, 227(1911) — In nearly every case a section immersed 2-3 mm in 25% 
Nil, soln developed a rose red to red color in the central hyphae, which changed to 
brown red on treatment with EeCI, \V. O E 

Chemical investigations of the tobacco plant. II. Chemical charges that occur 
during the curing of Connecticut shade-grown tobacco. IIubfrt B Vickery and 
George W Puchfr Conn Agr Txpt Sta .Bull 324,207-10(1911), Science 73, 397-9 
V‘3 IV) , cl C A 24, 2S32-3 —The catabolic changes occurring in tobacco leaves cured 
for 0, 12, 18 and 51 days were detd by estg the various N fractions, solids, ash, crude 
fiber, ether sol solids and carbohydrates in ext of the leaves The ext was prepd by 
boiling the leaves carefully in water contg sufficient HjSO, to maintain a Pn of 4 0 Loss 
of nicotine was thus prevented The residue from the extn was ground and again extd 
with boiling water A third time the residue was boiled in water, and the exts. were 
combined and coned »b tacuo After completion of the curing process approx." 20% 
of the solids originally present in the leaf disappeared. Over 50% of this loss was m the 
nitrogenous constituents Chlorophyll destruction was practically complete in 12 days 
Sol carbohydrates decreased in curing approx 80%; probably most of this loss was 
COi and water Extensive deamination of the amino acids followed by amide synthesis 
occurred .during curing of the leaf The protein underwent complete digestion to ammo 
acids At least ■/, of the potential amino N of the protein that underwent enzymic 
hydrolysis in the first 12 days of the curing process was further converted to NT I, and 
amide N. The approx constancy of the quantities of Nil,, amide and ammo N in the 
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cxt s suggest* some sort of cquil condition in the relationships lietwcen these forms of N 
\pprox 71% of the loss of water and of sot carl-ohydrate and more than OT/e of the 
loss of org solids and of the ether sol constituents occurred during the first 1- oay> 
more than 75% of the quantity of protein digested underwent this process m the same 
peri o<l Tar reaching chnn changes set in scry shortly after the leases were detached 

from the tobacco plant R TEU-er* 

Utilization of by-products of saccharin manufacture in synthesis of drugs and fn 
medical science. \V Untrue Chem Rundschau Miltrleuropa u Balkan 7, r>a 1 >. 
107 11(1910) cf C A 2S, 42 — The utilization of ^-toluenesulfonyl chloride and 
p toUicnesulfonaiiude is dcscrtlicd with details d data from the patent literature 

S S DP I 1VALY 

Color and ethereal oil content of pulrenzed cinnamon. I Horn Atii ano L Bene 
dbk Kiscrlet Kozlemcnyek 33, 187-01(1910) —No regular connection was found 
between ethereal oil content and ate cat content The ethereal oil content decreased 
with quantity of waste particles, especially of outer cork layers Dark powders mostly 
contained less ethereal oil S S nr FinAly 

Synthesis of local anesthetics Fkigyes Konek \!alematik ft Termfszettud 
flrtesilo 46, 348-00 (m German 35 1-2) (1929) —Some new denvs of 3 mcthoxysahcylic 
acid were produced Crystals of 2.3 (m II,N'C,H 1 COO)(MeO)C,H 1 CO,Me had anes- 
thetic influence when put on the tongue The anesthetic influence of 2.3 5 (BzO)- 
(McO){HiN)C*H|COjMe was somewhat weaker SSmI l^USt 

Hungarian essential oils. M Janicsek WezSgazlasdci Kutatdsok 2, l*>*-<* 
(1929) cf C A 24,2235 — The following data are gucn for the corresponding essential 
oils Coriondrum sativum da •• 08723, <*o “ +10* 35', n*p — 1 4551. ester content 
72 0% Mentha piperita (1027) d,» 0 9070. a D —25* 5'. it” 1 4575, menthol content 
0934% Chenopodium ambrosotdes rar anlhelminticum (1927) dii0 9852,an — 8*39'. 
n” 1 4700 Salna officinalis (1927) d» 09191, O0 +13* 32’, u? 14031 Salna 
sclarea (1923) d lk 0 9041. o D —24* 2', n” 1 4548, ester content 70% Majorana 
horUnsis (1928) d„ 0 9058, a D +29*. n? 1 4791 Lavandula rera (1923) d,. 0 8924. 
00—7“ 29', n'2 \ 4013, ester content 02 52% SSta Tts Aly 

Composition of tobacco smoke and denicotuation of tobacco J BodvAr Ter- 
mfszettud Ko.lony 62, 397-401, 441-6(1930) — A resiew of the present methods for 
denicotization Hungarian "Dcmk6” cigars and cigarets did not contain less nicotine 
than ordinary ones Cotton wool placed in the mouthpiece of cigarets retained about 
50% of the original nicotine content of the smoke S S ns TinAlY 

The assay of digitalis on frogs B Behrens Arch exptl Path Phartnakol 140, 
237 56(1929) Physiol Abstracts 15, 400-1 — The lethal dose for slow intravenous in 
fusion of K strophanthin in frogs (/J temporaria ) was detd on 149 animals and found to 
be 0 3204 7 per g The standard deviation of a single observation was 20 1% The 
curse relating dose to mortality would coincide with the curve obtained by Trevan for 
the subcutaneous injection of digitalis When K strophanthin w as injected in 10 doses 
with 24 frogs on each dose, the corresponding curve had a standard deviation for a single 
observation of 17 1% When these curves are compared writh de Lind's figure of 13 03% 
for the standard deviation of cats, it is concluded that frogs are more variable than 
cats The official method in Germany for detg the lethal dose entails injecting 6 frogs 
on each of a senes of doses It is difficult to calc the accuracy of the results to be 
expected in this case, so an exptl method was adopted A representative imaginary 
population of frogs was constructed from the results described above The lethal dose 
for each frog was written on a card, and expts earned out by drawing the cards from a 
hat It was found that with the standard method in which about 7 groups of 6 frogs 
were injected. 12% of the expts gave erwsof over 10%, and 25% or the expts gase no 
definite result at all A new method of ealeg results is proposed, which diminishes the 
no of large errors and enables all the results to be used By this method when 39 
frogs were used the standard denation of the result was 4 1% When 2b frogs were 
used, the standard denation was 5 8% If the frogs were divided up so that the dose 
interval was smaller and there were proportionately fewer frogs on each dose, the change 
had no definite effect on the accuracy of the test. G G 

Assay of Lobelia mflata O Steppun and V Sverbv Arch exptl Path Pharma 
kol 141, 116-22(1929). Physiol Abstracts IS, 491 — A method is described for the biol 
assay of Lobelia mflata, using a decapitated cat as an exptl animal Lobehne causes a 
nse in blood pressure in decapitated cats By comparing the effects of lobeline and 
nicotine and by extirpating the suprarenals it was shown that lobehne raises blood 
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pressure only by acting on the suprarenal* and has no peripheral action Hence it is 
suggested that lobehnc should lie assayed by comparing its power of raising blood 
pressure with that of a known soln of adrenaline .... „ 

Chaulmoogra oil from the seeds of Hydnocarpus heterophylla and the requirements 
of the Dutch Pharmacopeia V D R Koolhaas Pharm 7i iJschr hater land fnthl7, 
313 7(19 Hi) cf C A 24, 2113- The Dutch and Rrit pharmacopt ias require that 
chaultttOQgra oil he pressed from seeds of Tarait‘>teru>s kurstt. King Chaulmoogra oils 
from several other botanical species are known, with nearly the same chem const* and 
therapeutic values I specially the rrqtured soly in ole (due to the high acid taluc) 
and the high acid value itself (21 27 lint Pharm ) ore irrational since this oil can be 
gathered with a low and const acid value (044) The high m p (32 ) of the fat of 
Hydnocarpus heterophylla, indigenous to Java, the low and value (<1) and the chem 
compn (glyccndes of chaulmoogric and hydnocarpic acids) make this oil a good one for 
the combating of leprosy in the Dutch f ast Indies, though it does not meet the require- 
ments of the Dutch Pharm D K Koolhaas 

The eflect of fertilization on the odor and flavor of cigar tobacco. C Oku.ua as 
Proefsia lorstenland Tahak Mededeel No W, 1 22(1‘M0) —fertilization with (NH,) r 
so, plus superphosphate gave tobacco of the best odor and flavor Totiacco fertilized 
with (NH,),SO, alone was slightly inferior, while that fertilized with farmyard manure 
and that grown without fertilizer were much inferior D R Koolhaas 

Investigations on fire-holding capacity of tobacco leaf. C Coolhaas Preefsta 
Vorstenland Tatxik Mnlrdeel No 68,1 71(1910) — The av glowing duration was detd 
by noting the time in sec th3t each leaf burned, when ignited with a gtowing carbon 
point at the bottom of the leaf on the right side between two veins About f>UO leaves 
per test were burned The duration of glowing is directly proportional to the logarithm 
of the percentage of moisture Previous observations were confirmed that a poorly 
burning leaf contains more Cl and less K than a leaf that bums well The contents of Ca. 
Mg, and citnc, oxalic and malic acids also aflect the burning quality, but SO,. SiOj and 
Na,0 do not The duration of Rlowing is not improved by fertilizing, on the contrary, 
certain fertilizers injure the fire holding capacity The injurious effect is closely ossoed 
with the amount of Cl contained in the org fertilizers (NH,),SO«. if necessary supple- 
mented with double superphosphate, is detrimental to the fire holding capacity of the 
tobacco, although less so than stable manure Potash fertilization did not improve the 
fire holding capacity, probably because the absorption of the K is limited by the antago- 
nistic influence of Na t O, CaO and MgO When a leaf was gathered and the stalk placed 
In a weak potash soln , a considerable increase of the duration of glowing was recorded, 
after the leaf had been cured and fermented m the usual manner Most non burning 
tobacco was found in places where quantities ol Cl existed in the sod moisture It is 
therefore probable that all measures to break the soil capillaries will be of value. Dif- 
ferent varieties of tobacco grown under identical circumstances showed great differences 
in the av duration of glowing D K Koolhaas 

Hannine and its preparation from the root Peganujn harmala L. A D Rozenteld 
Farm Zhur 1930, 18.1—0 — R reviews briefly the work on harminc. describes its method 
of prepn and phys properties according to .Merck and points out the identity of hannine 
with banuUnne Harminc has always been prepd from the seed, but R. w as successful 
in prepg a harroine base from the root of Peganum harmala L in 3 % yield It forms 
large needle shaped crystals, m 258° HC1 salt m 21)2° It gives all the reactions 
common to hamstenne and harmine The water soln is fluorescent, especially under 
ultra violet light B S Lfvine 

Potassium ferroeyamde as.a raicrochemical reagent for the Identification of strych- 
nine. Yu D Gsesin Farm Zhur 1930, 291-5 — G describes a drop method on a 
a \ C " , Stry chnine, codeine and narcotine, when treated with appropnate sol ns of 
HC 1 and the yellow and red cyanide, yield sp crystals readily recognizable under the 
microscope The crystals are represented in six drawings B S Levine 

Botany, chemistry and pharmacodynamics of Toddaha aculeata. J i: Lodstesn 
and I, Hessp Bull set pharmacol 38, 157-04(1931) — The root contains a glucoside 
c/v 1 M «ru 6 by cmu * sln > forms white crystals and is purified by pptn with (NIIi)i- 
t e , eorcsin ls °l ated ,s yeflowr and of bitter taste, d,, 0 87J, a — — 15*30'. 

? ' , It . w , ns ‘ sU of a m,n of Me «0. PhCOjII, eugenol. citronellol and a paraffin 

r * httai o r , osin ,s contained m a quantity of 1 25%: it is sol m HtOH, 
i.iiu, uiUi, li'IiiOiI, benzine and turpentine oil. msol in petroleum ether Other 
constituents are saponifiable lipides 037%, m 39 6°. I value C6 01. I 6359. un- 
sapomhablc lipides 0 41% contg 2 15% phytosterol, reducing sugar, as glucose, 0 46%: 
hydrolyzable sugar, as sucrose, 0 12%, gum 080, protein 5 82, citnc, malic, oxalic 
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nn<l succinic aci«U Ca MgNa.lt Mr 7u, As. Cl 1*. Sand Si The rosin in doses of 
0 3 g produces abortus in pngnant guima pigs of £<>l g . in non pregnant, contractions 
of the uterus I arger doses causi convulsions paraly sis of the [>ostcnor part am! death 
within 4X hrs The Kates contain a gtuco alkaloid, toJJahne, which is pptd liy all 
reagents for alkaloids, and 2 5 r *% of tannin In pharmacol expts toddahne decreases 
the chronaxia of both nirvc and muscle, and disturbs the isochronism In the isolated 
heart the speed and the amplitude ore reduced A I Met ex 

Detection of adulteration of aloes C Lf ger J pfutrm ehsm (8], 13, 143-4 
(1*131) — L recommends a simple soly test with NH.OH in the place of the more com- 
plex chlorinated aloin test (C A 20,2301) In a conical flash mix 2 g powd aloes with 
J'. cc of a soln of lOcc oflicial Nil, OH in H.O to male 100 cc Corl. allow to stand 
for 1 hr , shaking 3—1 times, then filler and wash the ppt with dil NH.OII soln until 
the filtrate iscolorlsss Avoid esapn of KHiby covering the funnel to present the ppt 
becoming gelatinous Dry it in air at 25-30* and wtigh The results show that Cura 
gao aloes with 0 23% msol arc superior to all othirs. confirming the aloin Clt test 
A careful!) prepd Ooganda aloes case 0 f>0% 3 Cape alots gave 2 40. 0 13 and 3 40%, 

resp Cape aloes No 4 gas e 45 r >% of an msol vegetable jvow dir, hence it was adulter- 
ated This method obviously fails to detect rosin, if its presence is suspected, eit. with 
benzene and appl) the usual tests S Waldbott 

Biological assay of digitalis by the Hatcher-Magaus method applied to the dog. 
J PlCltOT Thesis, Tans, 1920, J pharm (him [X|. 13, 1x3(1031) — The substitution 
of the dog for the cat renders certain changes of procedure necessary I’roccsses are 
given to obtain a max soly of the active principles of digitalis in infusions and tinctures 
Then the min lethal doses were detd for several samples of powd digitalis by means of 
infusions of various concns or ale tinctures Rome expts consisted in the same detns 
after previous injection of a non lethaf dose of ouabatne. the constancy of the mm lethal 
dose of which has been previously studied at different concns The max error in all 
these detns docs not exceed IS% S WalDDOTT 

The chaulmoogra of Cameroun. R Matiuvat Thesis, Paris, 1929, J pharm 
t him (8|. 13, 183-4(1*131) — The morphological and chem aspects of Calontnba tcelxitsehn 
Giig, the chaulmoogTa of Cameroun ore described Thu shrub and C fPsuea Gilg 
show distinct morphological differences in their leaves and fruits The consts of the oil 
of C uehcitsehii are ctose to those found recently for the oil of Oneoba echmolti Oliver 
(cf C A 23, 112, 4297) Figures and micrographtc descriptions are given of the grains 
of various species and of the press calc obtained from each of these S Waldbott 
Experimental investigations concerning the standardization and the pharmacology 
of heart tomes with a new method. Wu Nyiri and Loins Dubois J, Am Phaeen 
Assoc 19, ‘*43-7(1930) cf C A 25, 1949 — The work is in 2 parts (a) standardization 
of heart tomes and (b) pharmacology of digitalis, with special reference to the relation 
ship of Ca and 1 1 ions to the drug The scope of the studies is indicated by the use of 5J> 
cats, 300 rabbits and 4S00 frogs In (a) warm blooded animals are to be preferred 
Great variations are found in the frog as a test animal The no of animals necessary to 
make a satisfactory assay of a prepn of digitalis should lie left to the judgment of the 
individual worker The formula of van W ljngaarden allows too wide a range of varia- 
tions and docs not fulfil the purpose for winch it was recommended Intravenous 
administration is best in the assay of heart tonics The new intravenous anesthesia 
(barbital Na) is to be preferred ov er former methods The drop in blood pressure to 0 
approaches closest the theoretical end point and is preferred to the stoppage of the heart 
It is very important to keep the time of the individual expt as uniform as possible 
The chief difficulty in standardizing digitalis prepns (lor heart use) is that some require 
preliminary treatment before assay, such as evapn of {he ale , etc These manipula 
tions frequently ppt active principles The basic requirement for a physiol assay 
should avoid such damaging treatment A method has been worked out by N and D 
which mecte the principal enumerated requirements. The rabbit is used as the test 
annual T he advantages ol the method are that animal material is always available 
The end point is obtained by the drop in blood pressure supplemented by ouabain and is 
as close as may lie expected Rabbits have a higher resistance to heart tonics than other 
warmer blooded animals so that tinctures need not be diluted more than 1 4 which 
docs not interfere with the test Prepns of great concns as well as those of high dilu 
tioiw may be tested (6) Digitalis and strophanthin poisoning of the heart talcs place 
m the absence of Ca"*' Increase of Ca + * to 4 times the normal reenforces and hastens 
digitalis action The acid base equil of the nutrient fluid of the heart may be changed 
within the range of Pu 5 2 to 7 6 I uU digitalis action occurs within the above men- 
tioned range L E Warrbm 
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Studies on strychnine. The relative sensitivity of certain chemical and physio- 
logical tests. Justus C Ward and James C Munch J Am Pharm Assoc 19,9^1-* 
(1930) — Analyzed specimens of stochnine salts were subjected to seven of the more 
common color tests The most sensitive test is K s Cr,Oj + II t SO t . by which 1 0 y can 
be detected KIOj + H»SO«was the least sensitive of the oxidizing tests Mala quin s 
test was the least sensitive of an> tested, 07 v being required to obtain the reaction 
A quant test for strychnine was developed which depends on the sensitivity of the 
individual to bitter taste in tasting various concns of the alkaloid or its salts Indi 
viduals vary in sensitivity but the av limit is 5 7 NaCI and sucrose decrease the 
apparent bitterness Different areas of the tongue differ in sensitivity After an 
individual has been standardized by tasting knowns it is possible to detect differences of 

L r Warm's 

A comparison of the pa of neoarsphenamine and sulfarsphenamine in relation to 
differences m their structure. A E Jurist and \V C Christiansen J Am 
Pharm Assoc 19, 951-3(1030) — The pn range of 9 specimens of sulfarsphenamine 
and 1 specimen of sulfarsphenamine acid lay between 2 10 and 4 'It* Sulfarsphen 
amine contains some free acid as was shown by detns of As. S and Na The excess 
of S in some specimens is due to the presence of sulfarsphenamine acid This 
acid is stabte while neoarsphenamine acid is unstable Conclusion The observed 
facts arc sufficient to warrant the belief that the structures of neoarsphenamine and 
sulfarsphenamine are considerably different L L W arrtn 

A toxicological Investigation of chloral hydrate. L \\ Rising asd L V Liw 
/ Am Pharm Assoc 20, 9-11(1931) —It is generally believed that CCl,CHO 11,0 (C) 
is very unstable in the presence of dccompg org matUr. such as the cadaver, but there 
arc no exptl data Knowledge is also lacking concerning the effects of preservatives on 
the stability of the substance Stomachs of sheep were minced and known weights 
mixed with known quantities of (C) The preservative was added and the container 
sealed with paraffin The preservatives were EtOH, 1% IlgCb a satd soln of As-Oi, 
10% 11CHO and an cmbalmcr's cavity fluid contg I.tOlI, MeOH, C,H,(OH), HjO, 
ethereal and other constituents not named Analyses were made at 1. 3 and 7 months 
(C) was detd by steam distn , subsequent reduction w ith Zn and titration by AgN’Oj 
In most tests there was progressive decompn At the end of 7 months the undccotnpd 
amts were with EtOH 41, IICHO 79, HgClj 01, AsjO, 89, cavity fluid 88 and no 
preservation 63% R. and L believe that 18 months would elapse before all of (C) 
would be decompd In forensic cases HgCl, is apparently the best preservative to 
employ in keeping tissues for analysis for (C), EtOH is the poorest Anal) sts should 
recover at least 50% of (C) if death has occurred within 6 months L II Warren 


Monograph and analyses of principal alcoholic extracts produced in Mexico 
(Alvarez) 16. The "Deutsche Museum" and its section of pharmacy (Silva Araujo) 
2. Effect of C on tobacco culture (BonucCelli, Cini) 15. Cannabxs xndica resin (Caii.n) 
10. Colored condensation products [intermediates for drugs] (Gcr. pat 519,051) 10. 


Bernoulli, Eugen, and Thomann, Julius Obersicht der gebrjuchhchen und 
neueren Arzneumttel fur Arzte, Apotheker und ZahnXrzte. 3rd cd , revised Basel 
Schwabe A, Co 577 pp Luien, M. 8 

Parry. Ernest J Sandalwood OiL Mysore Gov. Printing Office 46 pp 
Reviewed in Pharm. J. 126, 364(1931) 

Slotta, K. II Gnmdnss der moderaen Arzneistoff-Synthese. Stuttgart E 
Enkt About 200 pp About M 15, bnen, about M 18 


Stormg hygroscopic drugs and chemicals. Hans Gfeller. Swiss 143,544 Oct 
22,^1929 The substances are stored in a container supported in a second vessel contg 

Synthetic drug. I G Farbenind. A -G (Karl Streitw off, Alfred Fehrle, Walter 
Herrmann and Paul Fntzsche, inventors) Gcr. 520,225, Aug 26 19°8 *> 3 .D 1 

methyl-4-a nu nopyrazolone - 1 phenyl-4' arsomc acid and 3 hydroxybenzatdehyde 4- 
arsomc acid are brought to reaction, yielding a condensation product which is less poison - 
ous than either initial material The reaction may be effected by boiling together aq 
solns of the N a salts of the acids An example is given. * 6 11 

Synthetic drugs (dirntro- and diammo-pyracndones). Deutsche Gold und 
Silber-Scheideanstalt vorm Roessler (to I G Farbenind AG) Bnt 339 932 
s nitrated to produce a dmitro compd from which, by 
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Therapeutic agent PERCY Dpsgniss Ger 517,935, April 1_, 1028 A stable 
wabr sol medicine contg 1 and Ag is obtained by mixing an nq v)ln of colloidal Ag with 
Na 7 lodo 8 h>drox> quinoline 5 sulfonate. The medicine is used against tuberculosis 
Salts of alkaloids with camphoric acid. Scitratvc-KAirLnAUW A -G (Walter 
Schoclier and Herbert Schotte, msentors) Ger. 519,053, Apr 10, 19_f> Acid cam 
phorates of hyosc> amine, scopolamine and atropine arc prepd by tlie customary salt 
form mg methods ! samples are given 

Dilithiurn sodium or potassium citrate Firma Jdiiav** A WClfiyo i»er 
510 972 Nov 19, 192-) Li.VaC.II.Oj or Li.KC.H.O, is prepd by adding Li.CO, to a 
soln of citric acid in ale , boding off the CO., adding NaOI I or KOH dissolved in the 
least possible amt of water to the boiling soln , cooling, crystg and drying The 
compds are used in therapy in anti arthritis or anti diabetes prepns Examples are 
given The yield is 95% 

Organic phosphorus compounds. I G Fardevisd A -G (Wilhelm Lommel and 
Heinrich Munzcl, ins entors) Ger 521 205. N'ov 1, 1928 New compds are prepd by 
condensing tnarylphosphmc oxides with phenols Thus, a condensation product m 
149 150° is obtained by stirring tri-e toljlpbosphine oxide with an equimol amt of 
PhOll at 150“ Numerous other examples arc gisen also Tlie products are useful for 
rombalingmicroorganisms, moths, etc .ami as intermediates for druz> Cf C A 24,4121 
Mercury compounds. Carl I, J Loirianv Ger 519,320. Aug 7, 1928 Double 
compds of HgS with Hg halides or other Ilg salts are prepd. in highly dispersed form 
by the reaction of a colloidal soln of HgS with the other Hg salt The reaction may be 
effected by shaking a col loi dal *oln of HgS with the other lfgsalt in the cold, or by boil- 
ing the mixt for some hrs The colloidal soln of HgS may lie prepd by treating a sola 
of a llg halide with Na,S and Nal in the presence of a stabilizer 1 samples are given ol 
the prepn of HgCI. HgS and Hgl, HgS The products arc useful for treating syphilis 
Acridine derivatives. I G I aRBEWnd A -G (Karl Schranz and Hans P 
Muller, inventors) Ger 520,078 Dec 14. 1928 Double compds of 3,6 diamino-10- 
alkylacndinium salts with salts of 3 6 dnnunoaendine are prepd by bringing the salts 
together, or by the reaction of one of the bases with an acid salt of the other base The 
reaction proceeds in the cold or on warming, and a solvent may l»c present Examples 
are given The products are more so! in water than their components, and have bac- 
tericidal properties 

Derivatives of pyrazolone. Curt Hath and Arthur Dm Ger 516.534. Nov 
26, 1924 1 Pyridyl 3 methyl 5-pyrazolonc or its substitution products is treated with 

an equimol amt or excess of an alkylating agent Thus. 2 [3'-mcthylpyTazolonyl 1 ) 
5-mtropyndine is heated with KOH, 1 tjSO. and MeOH to give 2 12\3’ dimethyl 

pyrazolonyl 1') 5-mtropyndmc. m 172-173*. Another example describes the prepn of 

2 l2'.3'-dimethylpyrazolonyl l'J 5 chloropyndinc, m 135“ The products are used in 
therapy 

Quinoline derivatives. Johansa IVolffensteiw n£k Deen Ger 520,155, July 
8, 1926 2 Pbcnylqumoline-t carboxylic acid and its denvs substituted in the phenyl 

residue with an ammo or a dimethylatnino group, arc esterified with I t.NCiHiOH by 
the customary esterification processes Examples are given The products have 
anesthetic properties resembling those of cocaine 

Salts of quaternary bases I cov GlCcxsmayv Ger 519,324, Sept 30. 1927 
New salts of halogen substituted aliphatic quaternary bases are prepd by the reaction 
of known salts of the bases with suitable salts of the acids to be combined therewith 
Thus, the halides of the bases are caused to react with Ag salts of the acids, or the sul- 
fates of the bases with Ba salts of the acids An excess of the acid to be combined rosy 

be present Examples arc given of the prepn of 0,y-dibromopropyltnmelhylammonium 
coumarm-3 carboxylate m. about 130*, Irtethyl 0 chloroelhylammomum cinnamale, t' i 
methyl p bromoethylammomum p loluencsuifonale, todomcthyllnmethylammontum mande 
late P.y-dibromopropyUrimclhylammontum theobromine 1 acetate, m about 150*. toio 
methyltrimethylammomum acid phthalale, m about 133®, p.y-dibromopropyllrimethyl- 
~ 120-2*, and tnmethyl 0 bromoethylammomum propionate, m 
— e of pharmaceutical value 


about 180° The products a . 

Antiseptics. F Hoffmahn-La Roche & Co , AG Ger 519,321, April 8, 1930 
Addn to 507,418 (C A 25, 560) Substituted phenoxy phenols or their alkali salts are 
converted into their carbonates or carbamates by the customary processes Examples 
ate given, of the prepn of hydroqumone ptolyl ether carbamate, m 130-1*, 2-chloro-4 . 
phenoxyphenyl carbamate, m 129*, and thymol p kydroxyphenyl ether carbonate, ^,350® 
t benzoic acid as bactericidal agents. E Schulze Bnt. 

•mj.uj-, July 22. 1929 Benzoic aad is used together with substances such as eueupino- 
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toxtnc or vucinotcwine for sterilizing, disinfecting: or presen mg various products and 

Analgeso-hypnotic composition (a white inodorous moleeutar compound of pyrami- 
done and ethylisopropylbarbituric add.) Wt knur M I.Atrn R (to I.. R Squibb ft. 
Sons) U. S 1,797,42b, March 21 „ 

Thymus gland extracts. I G 1 AXorsiNP A G Brit 239.913. Sept 10.1020 
Thymus gland ext is tested in regard to its physiol activity by detg the smallest dose 
which, on injection into an immature female animal, will present the normal occurrence 
of rutting An ext made with Rings r s soln is tested and standardized l»> ddn or by 
conen in rurwo at lose temp , in accord with n suits of the test 

Purifying biocatalysts. Kmul A G Culm I ah Gcr 701.129. Aug 29, 192G 
Co-iiizynus hormones, water sot vitamins, etc , ore punfud by fractional diffusion or 
dialysis Thus, an impure soln of the biocatalyst may l>c cunftiily introduced at the 
bottom of a column of solvent, when upon the biocatalyst dilTuscs up the column more 
quickly than some of the impurities and less quickly than othirs, so that ft relatively 
pure product is obtainable from an intermediate section of the column Alternatively, 
the impure soln inay be dialv *e el through two membranes the lirst of which retains high- 
mot impurities, while the second retains the biocatalyst but is permeable to low mol 
impurities such as salts I samples are given 

Hormones. StuMUND I rAnkm. Gcr 519,32 1, June 2s 1927 bee lint 292, 0G2 
(C /I 23, 1474-7>) 

Hormones, boc anon rot r l’ind cum A IMlb Gcr 521 10b, Sept 29, 1928 
Sec lint 2<tS,0S9(( A 23.278G) 

Female sexual hormones from vegetable starting materials. birorRiro Loi.wn 
C.cr 517,701, June It), 192G Female plant tivsucs are exld with water or org solvent, 
and the ext is freed front tmelesired constituents The prepn proeluces heal* in 
female niamnmb In example, the ovaries of the water rose tfuphar and willow catkins 
lire dried and eatel w ith ether The ext is worked up to give a product which produces 
. '‘heat 1 * in ovnnectomizcel mice 

Removing nicotine from tobacco by prolonged extraction with water. Ludwig 
L tmtANN Gcr. 520,439, Dec. 29, 192G 


18 -ACIDS, ALKALIES, SALTS AND SUNDRIES 

V. M. SVMMra 

Purification of crude aulfuric acid. II A J PiKTmsANpM J Manslns Chem 
llVrFMorf 28, 130-1(1931) — Crude 11,80, can be purified by 1c uting tbrough II, S or air 
contg about 1 vot of 1I,S Arsenic it pptd quantitatively, nitrites ore completely 
and nitrates partly eliminated The ppt can be removed bv nitration or by ddn of the 
aeul till the ppt settles Addn of mineral oil to the ncul before pptn causes the ppt. 
to form at the oil acid boundary and the clean acid can be siphoned off F dr L 
Quinquennial review of the mineral production of India for the years 1924 to 1928. 
Alum and_ aluminous sulfates. C b 1 ox Records Geol Sure India 64, 311-8 
(1930) — Knhnite, alunitc and alunogen occur In Indt i in limited amts Practically nil 
the alum is produced by the sepn of Al,(SO,), from ihcompd pyritom shales, with the 
addn of niter or wood ashes The shale Is built up into heaps 18 ft high with layers of 
wood and clay that had been once burned and exposed to the weather for 1 yr This is 
vjwAed, (rests awvteawt wAfavl xvn wit svAe wnA aeciaVta) materia) removed from t)ie other 
The complicated leaching process is described Alum is twang displaced in most of its 
Indian uses by AI,(bO,)i from bauxite Sulfur, sulfuric add and soluble sulfates. R. H 
I'Ascon. Ibid 440 G— Small quantities of S ocean \n several volcanoes ll,SO.Uhe»,ie 


... c , _ _ V n several volcanoes 11, SO, is being 

manufd from Sicihan S Production data arc given The Indian (NII,),SO, industry 

Aldlv II Lxikry 


is considered briefly 


AND V 

causes lime piusvcr vosei quicKiy mu mineral Mgv.u, is not cllectiv e The cost of pptd 
•MeCO, IS proli.b, 1 ,,, author, Imprl nctiro M s CO, by calcination of mattnesite 
to MgO, followed by hydration and cnrbonation Variables studied wire fineness of 
grinding of original magnesite, temp and time of burning, time of soaking the oxide in 
water for hydration and time of cnrbonation It is recommended that the magnesite 
be burned at 1000° for 0 5 hr. for pieces passing a 100 mesh screen, and 2 lira for nieces 

4-5 cm in diam, that this oxide be hydnted by soaking for 2 1 lira m water and tint 
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this hydroxide be carbonated by treating with CO, under slight pressure with Rgitition 
Pieces of Mg(OH), which are 4 5 cm in diam require 7J hr* 1 carbonation; pieces 
small enough to float will carbonate in 05 hr Ca(OH), contg 4% of its wt. of this 
MgCO, produces a plaster which sets in 3 hrs JI. M Stake 

Historical notes on salt and salt manufacture. L G M Baas-Decknc Set 
Monthly May. 1031, 434-16 £ H 

Liquid CO,— how technology has harnessed the arailable sources. Gustave T. 
Reich Chem Met Eng 38, 13u*4 1(1031) — The processes for the concn and punfica- 
Uon of CO, for liquid CO, production are described Flow sheets of the principal proc- 
esses are given L Y>\ T. Cunnings 

The water-soluble phosphates— their principal industrial uses. Charles II 
Butcher Chem Trade J 83, 217-0(1931) — Xa,POi is now replacing, to a consider- 
able extent Ka,CO, for softening of boiler and laundry waters, and as a detergent 
Nil, phosphates arc used largely in coned fertilisers Na phosphates are used as 
detergents and degreasing agents, and In sillc weighting and fireproofing agents nearly 
all the r>a and MI, phosphates hyic been employed Other appbcations are men- 
Uone <f W. II. Boynton 

Tnsodiura phosphate— its manufacture and use. Foster D Snell. Ind Eng 
Chem 23, 470-4(1031) — H,PO, is added to Na,CO, soln to form NaiHPOi. CO, escap- 
'“8 J“is soln is filtered, dild and NaOH soln added to form Na.PO, soln . which is 
filtered hot, and cry std A spray congealed product may be formed if desired Caking 
ot IS a, Pth crystals may be presented by formation of double salts. The detergent 
value of NatPO, is due to its high fin in soln . its ability to lower interfacial tension 
against oils or solids, and its marked power of emulsifying oils It is used as a voter 
softener and hotter compd because of its ability to ppt. Ca and Mg phosphates 

r.i i"* rt *° t di -P l4nl 01 the Natural Soda Products Compuj rtSSr, 

n “ ? We “? G Ross Rooextson Ind. Eng Chem 23, 478-81 

U-Ul)— Deposits and plant operation are desen bed E M. SvsntES 

fimn Vi “‘“T, lunestone. C C. Turnas Ind Eng Chem 23, 634-8 

i n ,“ n ‘L Tl, ' natJ0 ,2 ^ takes place ui a very narrow rone, which is the phase 

^F 0 * an ? Ca0 . Thls * one “Frances from the outside to the inside 
Mleinit ^ r const l ?a e for icmp • 10 Jc P f ndently of particle sue or degree of 
xr C r,".L and d3 i a arc R,v . en <or ntn of calcination and temp histones of 
°t th ^ resisUncc t0 heat transfer into the piece appears to be in the 
not in the body of the calcined material The calcination 
data may be used to det the surface area of the particles £ M Syxii.es 

FrrTuwm-lh 5 t! “.""f 1 ,W tbtm,Ul lune - J B NbALSY. Chem lfet 
ehrm 1 L _ H Th ^ tlly , plant usm « °>' 5tfr shells as a raw matenal for producing 

'A nl ls ,oca, ' d ■« Wous ton, Texas, and obtains oyster 
mcrhameM^r^frf^ 0n A t J le GuU Coasl . ’ rile Pnncipal problem is that of removal of 
mechanically entrapped foreign matenal L. W T CummINCS 

ScRi^ 5w tb £t£ C0lOm l ? E po !", o! cat boas. A S Sip'ya'gin and E S. 

Serein Zhur. Sakharnot Prom 4, 466-70(1930). V. E Baikow 

horse 21 hydrogen production from ammonia. Hans J. Braun iletoU- 

S B " 1,n er and Burke process for the production of H, by the 

production ope ? t ' <1 ‘“dustnally ui Germany at a low cost. Comparative 

production and shipping costs for both K1I, and II, are given Russell C. Ere 

Horst m tte P ot * sh J- Walter and C. 

the^o M^use W, 29-44(1931) -A detailed descnption is given of 

Franc/ andG^rman^ * “ *** reCovcry of Br from the potash mother liquors of 

Weekbhdll £ 129^nn^fn ‘° d -S. e f , ronl bttabon Ksidues. F. Tn van Voorst °aum. 
Cul, byaddn o^SSFh res ’ dues are sheeted and the I is pptd- as 

until enough Cull is^llectid H The r,? r ' qUld 'i 5lphQncd ofl aad the process repeated 
and the free I d! std “? xid “ ed *»tb crude H.SO, and Na,Cr,0, 

difference m the cost nf thF a , B .¥ C 1 N ~~ cannot Seated in this way. The 
method economicaL and of the ch^cals used is large enough to make the 

Therf^dSus^d^d^^o/and IT’ M T ** Informa,,on Ct,e «57, F 11 pp (19 mT— 

bon and amdiWgeoc^fJ F P V tl ' S - cccurrtnce (list of nunerats). identifies 

z,. prepn. S t-iffiSBKJffiEaf-"* “ r * “> - JO; “■ 1 
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Detection and importance cf saponins. L Kopler. Pharm itonaUMie 
53-5(1931) —An address , „ _ Vl". 

Laminated material— method of production. Herbert W Rowell. The limes 
Trade and Eng Sut.pl 2S, No CM. 19(1931) E. M SvmmES 

Furfural and its application in the plastic industry. G Genin Rev gin. mat 
plastiques 7, 89-95(1931) —A review of the properties and constitution of furfural and 
of its com applications os a solvent and as a base for synthetic resins A P -G. 

The importance of the isoelectric point in the manufacture of casein for paper coat- 
ing. R W. Bell. Paper Trade J 92, No 13, 55-9(1931) —The isoelcc. point » 
a Pb of 4 G, at which point mm soly occurs Casern having this pa value, by w hates er 
process it has been prepd , will, if other factors are properly controlled, be low in ash, 
dissolve easily, have high adhesive strength and good flowing properties. A P -C. 


Fractional crystallization in the Blanc process with IICI and UNO, (Malquori) 2. 
Removing PH, from gases [with production of gas contg H and N or making NHiI 
(Fr pat 996.512) 13 


Hydrochloric acid recovery from liquids. Grecoirb Minkoff and Marcel Levy 
( to International Sugar and Alcohol Co , Ltd ) US 1,798,099, March 21 See Bnt. 
307,980 (C A 24,208) 

Storing hydrocyanic acid. IIeerdt-Lincler Ges Brit. 339, > 17, Oct 22, 19-S. 
HCN (alone or absorbed in porous or granular substances) is packed in closed metal 
containers from which the atm O is erpclled by boiling the HCN, by generation of an 
inert gas such as N or CO, in the container, or by pumping 

Stabilizing hydrocyanic acid. Deutsche Gold- und Silder-Sciieideanst alt 
\ormals Roessler Ger 517,918, July 4. 1925 HCN is rendered stable by adding 
such org halogen compds (excepting imtants) which split off aad residues under the 
given conditions. Examples arc C,II,CI,. C,HCI,. C,CL. CHCb. etc. 

Nitnc acid. Nikoobu Caro and Albert R Frank. Tr C9C.40I, Aug }•. 
1929. Gaseous muts contg oxides of N, O and steam are obtained by the oxidation 
of NH, A part of the steam is removed, the remaining water is sepd during a 2nd 
phase, after or during the oxidation of the gaseous oxides of N, in a 3rd phase NtO, 
or coned. UNO, is obtained Details of the process are givem Cf. C A 25, 2527. 

Phosphoric acid. Soc. des phosphates Tunisibns eT des enckais bt produits 
cum Fr 696,127, May 26, 1930 Coned H,PO» is clarified by satg the heated aad 
with IBS, adding A«,S„ stimng and then allowing the solids to ppt 

Phosphoric aad and hydrogen. Marcus Larsson (to DuPont Ammonia Corp ). 
U. S 1,797,726, March 24 Phosphide of Fe is treated with steam or steam and air at 
an elevated temp, to oxidize the P of the phosphide to P,0, and liberate II from the 11,0. 
An arrangement of app is described Cf. C /!. 24, 3090 

Eliminating arsenic from aad to be used in the manufacture of ammonium sulfate. 
Soc g£n£rale des fours A coke Syst£mes Lecocq Fr 696,341, May 31. 1930. 
See Belg 361,815 (C A 24,4596). 

Sulfuric acid. Stanley Robson and Bertram Lambert. U. S. 1,797,923, 
March 24 In the catalytic oxidation of SO,, sulfurous gases are subjected to such 
treatment only as is necessary to remove suspended solid matter and then passed to the 
presence ol O over a catalyst contg sohd Cr hydroxide hydrogel contg at least one 
adsorbed base 

Scdfunc acid. Max Schroeper Fr. C95.S83, May 14. 1930. Mixts nch in 
SO, and air are obtained from poor gases such as roasting gases by absorbing the SO, in 
water under pressure and treating this soln under atm pressure in a stream action tower 
with the amt of air necessary to produce a suitable gaseous mixt. for the production of 
H,SOi. A moderate heating may be used if desired. 

Sulfunc acid. National Processes. Ltd , Stanley Robson and Philip S. 
Lewis. Ft 696,476. May 14, 1930 Catalytic materials for the transformation of 
SO, into SO, are made by mixing a compd. having a basis of V with an indifferent support 
in a finely divided state, damping the mixt and transforming it into an agglomerate 
with a suitable binder, and treating the damp agglomerate in the cold with a reducing 
gas until the product has an aad reaction and the V is completely reduced The V 
compd is either vanadic anhydride m the granular state, a metal vanadate or a soln 
of a sol vanadate 

Sulfunc acid. Industrikbmjska Aktiebolacet. Fr. 697,173, June 10 1930 
SO, is oxidized to SO, which is hydrated in the liquid phase by leading,’ bio wmg or otherl 
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causing the gas to pass through a la>er or layers of liquid The layer of liquid 

may contain If, SO, and HNOi or mtrosylsulfunc acid _ . 

Sul/une acid. National I’rocesses, Ltp Cer filO.i&l, Sept. 13, 1923 bee 
Brit 303,459 (C A 23,4539) and Bnt 301,853 (C A. 23, 4300). 

Rotary furnace for concentrating acids. Silesia, Vereiv chemischb Fadriken 
(Georg Kartell, 1 mentor) Cer 517.9G5, June 20. 1929 Details of construction are 

Separating ammonia from gas mixtures. I G Farbenind A G (Friedrich 
Frowem and Lnch Rahlfs, inventors) Ger 5 19,22 1, Jan 11, 1929 The miits are 
treated with mother liquors which contain metal salts capable of combining with NH, 
and which cannot easily be worked up in any other way A suitable mother liquor 1* 
obtained in the manuf of KNO, from Ca(NO,)« and KCI The liquor comprises CsCIi 
with some KNO,. and when treated while cooling with gases contg Nil,, e f , with 
NH, synthesis products, CaCI,CN*H, is pptd After sepg the ppt , the residual soln 
may be returned to the first stage of the KNO, manuf , or worked up separately to 
recover KNO, The pptd CaCl, GNU, is decoropd by heat. Cl C A 25, 2250 

Alkali salts. CitEuiEVERPAirREV Ges Tr. C97.0C9, June 3, 1930 KNO, and 
KaiCO, are prepd A lye, Stained by mixing CaSO, tn a mother liquor contg Na,CO, 
and sepg the CaCO, thus formed, is treated with a crude sylvinitic salt of potash and 
NH, which products glasente and KCI The K,SO«. obtained by treating this mixt. 
with water, is treated with CaCO,. previously obtained, and ltN’0, which gives CaSO, 
and KNO, _ The lye sepd from the glasente and KCI is cooled to remove a part of the 
KH,C1 and is then submitted to the Solvay process 

Alkaline earth cyanates. I G Farbemid A -G Fr 695,497, May 13, 1930 
Atlc earth oxides or carbonates are heated to temps between 130’ and 400* with urea 
or substances contg it. 

Alkaline earth metal chlorides from sulfates Theodor LicireENBERCER and 
Ludwic Kaiser U S 1,798 091, March 24 An allc earth metal sulfate is dissolved 
in its corresponding melted alk earth metal cblonde, the sulfate is reduced to sulfide 
(suitably by the action of coke) and the sulfide is converted into chlonde by injection 
of Cl 

Reducing alkaline earth aulfates. Wilhelm Rassbach Ger 520,458, Feb 14, 
1930 A mixt. of alk earth sulfate with powd A1 is ignited, t g , by means of a little 
powd. Mg The reaction products are alk earth sulfide and A1,0,. but some alk earth 
oxide and SO, may also be formed through the vaporization and ait oxidation of some 
of the alk earth sulfide 

Process for the manufacture of mono- alkali phosphates. SocrfTfi d'£tvPES 
sciEVTincurs et d’evtreprises indcstiuetj.es. Belg 372,395. Sept. 30. 1930 An 
alkali chloride or a mat. ol alkali chlorides is treated with an excess of 11,1*0, so as to 
form MIIjPO, H,PO«. in which M is an alkali metal or NH,. This salt is treated with 
ale , the msol MH,PO« is sepd , and the H,PO«-alc mixt. is distd in presence of H»0, 
the recovered ale being used again in the process 

Carbonates. Chemieverrakren G m b H. Fr. G96.3SG, June 2. 1930 K,CO, 
and Na,CD, are obtained by mixing a Na,CO, liquor with SrSO, or BaSO,. sepg the alk 
earth carbonate, and treating the lye with crude sylvimlic salt of K and NH, which 
produces glasente and KCI Then the IGSO, obtained by treating this mixt- of salt 
» ith water is treated in aq soln with SrCO, or BaCO, obtained previously, preferably 
in the presence of CO,, which gives a soln of K,CO, or KlICO, and a ppt of K,SO, and 
IrSO, or BaSO, The K,SO, is sepd from the SrSO, or BaSO, by heating with water 
and the K,CO, or KIICO, soln is evapd 

Phosphates. Jean MargolAs Tr 690.138, May 27, 1930 Aq solas of mono- 
alkah phosphates are stabilized by adding to the phosphate or to its touts with the 
products resulting from the solubilization of crude phosphates, or to the water used for 
its soln , an acid, preferably org , which is weaker than the acid used for solubilization 
of the crude phosphate 

Sulfates. Alphonse Zierev Fr 696,447, May 3, 1930 An app b described 
for the uniform distribution of H,SO, in mech sulfate furnaces 

Thiocyanates. Emil Heve Ger 517,759, Nov 20, 1928 Thiocyanates of the 
alkali or alk earth metals are prepd by heating S compds of the metals in the required 
proportions with CN,H, or denvs at low temps between 200® and 500*. S may be added 
during the fraction if necessary Thus. BaS, S and CN’.H, are heated to about 300’ to 
give Ba(CNS), Also NaSH and CN,H, give NaCNS Several further examples are 
given In all cases the yield is above 90% 

Fluorine compounds. I G Farbenind A.-G Fr. 695,573, May 14, 1930 
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Solos of compds contg F and A1 are prepd by the action of solns of AlCl, on difficultly 
sol compds of r in aq suspension, in such amts that there arc at least -equi vs of Al 
for 1 of T Examples arc given of the treatment of fluorspar and NaiSiF, Complex 
compds of the formula AlFi AlCli arc formed _ , - — 

Compounds containing aluminum and fluorine. I G Farbenivd. A.-G. pt. 
695 68S, May 15 1930 Difficultly sol compds arc pptd from solns contg Air, AlU, 
(cf Fr 693 573. preceding abstr ) by the addn of carbonates or hydroxides of a IVa I i or 
alt earth metals to form basic salts of A1 or by the addn of alkali fluorides to lorm 
double fluorides ... _ - , , 

Hypochlorite compounds. The Mathieson Alkali V. orks Fr 095,952, July 4, 

1929 SceU. S 1,787,048 and 1,787 ,0S0 (C A 25,781) „ __ 

Nitrogen compounds. Soc dAtudes ciiim pour l'ivd Fr 695.964, May — , 

1930 Cyanamidcs and metallic cyanides are treated with gases contg hydrocarbons. 

N and H at a temp above 200° and below 1000°. whereby the elementary N becomes 
fixed as N dems . 

Beryllium salts SirsiENS A Halske A -G (G Hcllmut Tischer, inventor) 
Gcr 520,151. Nov 2, 1<!28 A soln of an alkali bcnlhum fluoride or other halide is 
treated with an all. tarth hydroxide or a soln thereof Practically all the Be is thus 
pptd as the hydroxide which is then worked up to Be salts 

Rubidium salts. Gerhart Jander Ger 617,921, Jan 27, 1929 Rb salts are 
obtained b> treating Rb camalhtc with silicomolybdic acid, and decomposing the result- 
ing Rb silicomolybdatc by heating in a current of HCl, with evolution of MoO,Cl, 
The Rb is then leached out from the SiO, An example is given 

Water-soluble hydroxides and carbonates. Albert Fritz Meyerhofer Gcr 
521,430, June 15. 1924 Aq solns of the appropriate fluondcs under heat and pressure 
arc caused to react with hydroxides or carbonates of metals forming insol fluondcs The 
amt of water should not exceed that required to produce a coned soln , and may be 
less 

Metal carbonyls. I G Farbenind A-G (Emil Keuneckc. inventor). Gcr 
520,220, Aug 15, 1928 See Fr G77.M3 (C. A 24,3329) and Tr 37,284 (C. A 25, 
2528) 

Metal carbonyls. I G Tarbenind. A -G (Leo Schlccht. Walter Schubardt and 
Emil Keunccke, inventors) Ger 517,831, Mar. 7, 1929. See Fr. 691,100 (C. A. 25, 
1042). 

Aluminum chlonde. I. G Fardevind A.-G. (Johannes Brode and Carl Wurster. 
inventors) Ger 520,152, Dee 28, 1927. Anhyd A1C1, is obtained in a stable form 
suitable for transport by passing AtCI, vapor into a cooled vessel, suitably into the 
vessel m which it is to be transported, until a solid block of the salt is obtained. The 
vessel may be conical and may be lined with a material hindering the adhesion of AlCl, 
crystals , t g . with graphite, soot or talc Cf, C A 25, 1644 

Aluminum chlonde. Ture R Haclund Ger 621,339, April 1, 1925. AlCl, is 
prepd by the action of anhyd chlonnating agents, at a raised temp , on the A1 sulfide 
melts that are obtained by fusing bauxite or the like with reducing agents and fluxes 
contg S The chlorination temp may be sufficient to effect distn of the AlCl, Suit 
able chlonnating agents are Cl. HCI and chlondcs of S and P. 

Aluminum fluoride precipitation. John E Morrow (to Aluminum Co of Am ). 
U S 1,797,994, March 24. Pptn is effected by adding to an A1F, solo a small quantity 
of a finely divided inert matcnal such as alumina, calcined cryolite or finely divided 
Air, and subsequently heating the soln 

Alumina from bauxite. Wolf J MCller and Heinrich Hiller Fr 695.5S6. 
May 14, 1930 See Bnt 330,601 (C A 24,5947). 

Alumina and phosphorus. Ooda Smelteverk A/S and Erling Johnson Fr. 
G95 962, May 22, 1930 AljO, and P or H,PO, are prepd by fusion under reducing 
conditions of a phosphate ore, such as natural phosphate, and Al compds such as baux- 
ite, Al phosphate, etc , in the presence of compds contg Fe and S, so as to volatilize the 
P and to produce a slag contg compds of Al and sulfides which is used for the production 
of pure A1 2 0, 

Aluminum oxide products from material containing aluminum sulfide. Ture R, 
Haclund U. S 1,797,655, March 24 Sulfide-contg material which may be m a 
solid condition is treated with an oxidizing gas such as au- or SO, and H,0 to effect 
replacement of S by O. Cf C A. 24, 1473. 

Aluminum sulfate. Colloid-Chemische Forschuncs A -G. Swiss 143 696 Jan 
7, 1929 Al contg material such as bauxite, kaolin, etc , is heated with an e’nuai amt' 
of conod. H.SO. and the Al.(SO,). ,o formed ertd. mU, water. The a, eat T?vap“ j 
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wi<c causing the gas to pass through a bytr or Livers of I quid The laver of liquid 
tca> certain HiSO, and UNO, or titrorsvt'rallur.c %ed- 

’ Sdfunc act 4. Nattovu. PsoctsseS, Ltd Cer 516.TM. Srpt- 13. IKS- Set 
Bnc303 4.V» (.T A 23, 4539* and Bm 001 .553 (C A 23. 43X1). 

Rotary funuee for con centra tag anils. Silesia. Vtstts oizvt'ars Fabssxe*. 

, Gears Nwtea mve-tor) Ger 517 IV 5. June 20. 192 1 * Details of construction arc 

S Separating recoau freer £ts mi x ture a. I C Famsvivd A--C (Friedrich 
1 rowem and I nch Rahils, investees'! Ger S19.223. Jan. 11. l 1 ^ Tht rants, arc 
treated with mother lit; ears which contain metal salts capable of combining with NIL 
and which cannot easilv be wailed cp m asv other wav A statable mother liquor is 
obtained m the tnannf of KN O, from Ca(XO,\ and KCL The liquor comrnxs CaO, 
with fome KN C*i and when treated while cvohng with gasrs contg Nila ' f • *‘ti 
Mfi synthesis products. CaClj fOsllj is rrtd Alter serf tie ITt-. the residual sola, 
mas t* returned to the fast stage of the LNO» tnacvf . or worked up separately to 
recover KNOv The pptd CaCl. bMt,u decompd bv heat- Cf C A 25,2230 

Alkali Salts. CHEiGSVEKrcratEV Ges. Fr ( r >7,CC n . June 3, 1900 KNO, and 
Xa_CO> are prrpd A lye. obtained bv mixing CaSO, in a mother liquor co-.tr N*,CO, 
and «epg the CaCOi thus formed, is treated with a crude s> ! vim tic salt cf potash and 
NH, which produces glasenle and KOI The K,SO. obtained b\ treating this mat. 
with water, is treated with CaCOi. previously obtained and UNO, which gives CaSOi 
and KN0» The lye sepd from the ghuente and ICQ is cooled to remove a part of the 
NILC1 and is then submitted to the Solvay process. 

AIULae earth cyanates. I G FawsENtvp. A-G Fr G95.497, May 13. 1930 
Aik. earth oxides or carbonates are heated t<s temps, between t30 * and 403 * with urea 
or substances contg it 

Alkaline earth metal thiondes from sulfates. THEoro* Lmm.VBmCE* and 
Llhwtg Kais.e* L S 1.79$.0°l. Match 24 An alt. earth metal sulfate is dissolved 
in its corresponding melted alk. earth metal chloride, the sulfite is reduced to sulfide 
(suitably by the action of coke) and the sulSde is converted into chloride by mj«tKW 
of Cl. 

Reducing a lk a l i n e earth sulfates. WtutEur Rsssnsai Ger 520.455, Feb. 14, 
1930 V czixt. of alk. earth sulfate with pcm-d. A1 is ignited. ft.br means of a title 
powd. Mg The reaction products are alk- earth sulfide and AlOi. but some all earth 
oxide and SOj mar also be farmed through the vaponmtion and air onAitioa of some 
of the all earth sulfide. 

Process for the manufacture cf orao-alkab phosphates. Soa£rt tj'frrcpES 
*aD.tincm sr D-s-wnEranES Cttramuts. Belf 372.3«j. Sept. 30, 1930 An 
alkali chloride or a auxG of alkali chlorides as treated with an excess of H,rO. so as to 
form MH ; FO t HjPO*, in which M is an alkal, metal or ML This salt is treated with 
ale., the inscl MH.PO, is sepd., and the H,FO,-a)e mixt is distd. in pceseace of HtO. 
the recovered ale. being used again in the process. 

Carbonates. CnEvisixxrafrgtN G sc. E . 1! Fr 06.35,'. June 2, 1930. K.CO, 
and Na.cp, are obtained by mixing a Na,CO, liquor with SrSO, or BaSO_ sept the alt 
lyt . W1 .^ 1 «*tJde sylvinitic salt of K and NIL which 
produces gUsente and KCL Then the KjSO, obtained by treating this null, of *alt 
nth of Stained previously. preferably 

‘"Sf S2>: <* N.CO, or KHCO, and a ppt. of K.SO, and 

5ScofSv“',rS..5™ “ r MO - » w k » t ™i «* "" 

n }ZX 1 ^*'3$. Mav 27. 1930 Aq solus, of ooao- 

** rhosphate or to iu nuts, with the 
sofabthmuon of crude phosphates, or to the water used f.w 

Sulfites. Alpkovsk Zumun Fr 0*6.447 May 3 1930 
for the uniform distribution of U-SO, ta tnech suifitt fimcacts. 
n Thiocyanates. Ena. Hex* Ger SIT.ToG. Nov 20, 192S. Thiocyanates of the 
T rrcpd -, b5 s Compds. of th^ meSkS^e xeqmxed 

rropOTbcuis wi th Ch jH, or denrs. at low temps, between 2Cti * an d 500 *. Smaj beadded 
a rv**®* 5, we h««ed to about 300* to 

SmM ““ p, “ •" 

Flannae compounds. I G Faaeextkd A.-G. Ft €95.373. May If. 1930. 
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Solns of compel' contg P and Alare rrepd by the action of solns of MCI, on difficultly 
sol compds of T in nq suspension. in such amts that there are at least 2 eqm vs ©I Al 
for 1 of 1' I* samples arc Riven of the treatment of fluorspar anti Na,Sir» Complex 
compels of the formula All , AIC1, are formed . _ _ 

Compounds containing aluminum and fluorine. I G Farpenind. A -G. I r. 
fid, (188, May 15. 1010 Difficultly sol compels are ppttl from solns contR AIFiAK.li 
(cf Pr (195 . r ,73. prccctlmR ah-itr ) by the aildn of carbonates or hydros ides of alkali or 
alk earth metab to form basic salts of A1 or by the addn of alkali fluorides to form 
double fluorides . ... _ _ , . 

Hypochlorite compounds Tttr MATitirviN Alkali \V orks rr C95.9.>2, July 4. 
1929 heel h 1 ,7B7,fM8 and 1,787.080 (C A 25,781). 

Nitrogen compounds, hoc 0 Etudes cihm pour l’ind Tr 095,991, May 22. 
1030 Cyansmides and metallic cyanides arc treated with gases contR hydrocartwns. 
N and It at a Ump above 200 and below 1000°, whereby the elementary N liecomes 
fixed ns N dcrivs 

Beryllium salts Sirnrss A IIalskp AG (G Hcllmut 1 ischer. inventor) 
Ger 520.1.11, ,\«v 2. 1928 A soln of an alkali beryllium fluoride or other halide is 
treated with an nlk larth hydroxide or a soln thereof Practically all the Be is thus 
pptcl as the hydroxide, which is then worked up to Be salts 

Rubidium salts. Gl kUakt Ja vdp* Ger 517,921, Jan 27.1929 It b salts are 
obtained by treating Kt» carnslhte with sihcomolybdic acid, and decomposing the result- 
ing Kb silicomolybdatc by heating in a current of IIC1. with csolution of MoOjCIi 
T he Kb is then f< aefterf out from the SiO, An exarnp/e is turn 

Water-soluble hydroxides and carbonate*. Albert Fritz MnyrRiioprR Ger 
621,410, June 15 1921 Aq solns of the appropriate fluorides under heat and pressure 
arc caused to react with hydroxides or carlionates of metals forming in sol fluorides The 
amt of water should not exceed that required to produce a coned soln ■ and may lie 
less 

Metal carbonyls. I G PARnrvrvn A -G (Hmil Keunecfce, Inventor) Ger. 
620,220, Aug 15, 1928 See Tr 077.648 (C A 24,3329) and Tr 37.281 (C A 25, 
2528) 

Metal carbonyls, r G TARnrvivD A -G (Leo Scfdecht. Walter Schubardt and 
I'mit Keunecke, inventors) Ger 617.831, Mar. 7. 1929. See I'r. 091,100 (C. A. 25, 
1012 ). 

Aluminum chloride. I. G Parhesinu A -G (Johannes nrode and Carl Wurster, 
Inventors) Ger 620,112, Dec 28, 1027. Anhyd AlCI, is obtained in a stable form 
suitable for transport by passing A1C1, sapor into a cooled vessel, suitably Into the 
Vessel in which it is to lie transported, until a solid block of the salt is obtained The 
Vessel may be conical and may lie lined with n material hindering the adhesion of AlCh 
crystals , r f , with graphite, soot or talc Cf C A 25, 1044 

Aluminum chloride. Turf K Haclund Ger 621.319, April I, 1925. AICI, is 
prepd by the action of anhyd chlorinating agents, at a raised temp , on the Al sulfide 
melts that arc obtained by fusing bauxite or the like with reducing agents and fluxes 
contg b _ The chlorination temp may be sufficient to effect distn of the AlCl, Suit- 
able chlorinating agents are Cl, 1IC1 and chlorides of S and P 

Aluminum fluoride precipitation. John I! Morrow (to Aluminum Co of Am ) 
If S 1.797,994. March 24 1‘ptn Is elTcctertby adding to an AIF,soln a small quantity 
of a finely divided inert material such as alumina, calcined cryolite or finely divided 
All 1 and subsequently heating the soln 

Alumina from bauxite. Wot* J MCu.br. and Heinrich Hiller \ r. 095,580. 
May 14. 1910 See Brit .1.10,001 (C A 24,6917) 

Alumina and phosphorus. Odda Smrltkvtrk A/S and Erlincj Johnson. Fr 
095 %2, May 22, 1910 AljOi and P or IM’O, are prepd by fusion under reducing 
conditions of a phosphate ore, such os natural phosphate, and Al compds such as baux- 
ite. Al phosphate, etc , in the presence of compds contg Pc and S, so as to volatilize the 
P and to produce a slag contg compds of Al and sulfides which is used for the production 
of pure AbOj 

Aluminum orlde_ products from material containing aluminum sulfide. Turk R. 
Hacll’Nd U. S 1,i 97,015, March 21 Sulfide contg matcnal which may be in a 
solid condition is treated with an oxidizing gas such as nir or SO, and 11,0 to effect 
replacement of S by O. Cf. C A. 24, 1473. 

„ Aluminum auffate. Colloid CitttMtscnp Forschungs A -G Swiss 143 G9C Tan 
“ '.““"S' *,« . ” total mth an equal Jmt'. 

of eemed. IIjSO, and the AI,(SO,), so formed extd. with water. The aq ext. is evapd , 
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purified by addn. of ale . filtered and lb* Al,(SOJ» obtained by ctyrta. An example w 
given stating that a 50- CO?; yield is obtained . . _ _ 

Amm onium sulfate. Dawel \owAxnca and Albert Laivau. Ger. 519.043. 
Aug 22 1929 (Mli)*S0« is prepd. byoxidirwg (KH»)jSO,, ora mul. of NHiandbOj, 

,n tie presence of a cotnptci cobalt lulfito-areraonia compd . which may be formed 
m sttH Thun air may be passed over solid {NH«)-SO, moistened with an aq sola of a 
cobaltanmune of an ammonmcnl sola of CoSO. nuj be circulated in countercurrent 
to a rout of air N 1 1. and SO, Gases poor 10 SO> may lie treated, and the atr u«ed may 
be cumpicteh deoxygenated tn the process , , 

Ammonium sulfate. Gewexkscii act Victor Sncrsrorpw EKKB UUns bciunu 
feldt inventor) Or 537 «C7 May 7 1929 In tups (NH.bSO. joins.. NtoSO, and 
NH,HCO, are deposited as well as (MlJxSO*. To aioid this, the soln is neutralired 
with UNO, prior to evapn so that (NH^jSO. can be crystd. out at a certain stage or 
the evapn leaving Nll^Oi in soln 

Ammonium csrbonate Kali Cncute A -G (Friedrich Rusberg and Gustav 
Clauss ins tutors) Ger 517 758, Max 2. IMG Addn to 43S.757 (C A 24,2251) 
The crust of solid (Ml.hCO. formed on the walls of the cbamlxr, previously moistened 
with water or (NH.)iCO, soln into which gaseous Nil, and COj are led, as described in 
4SS757 is improved by keeping the temp of the chamber below fO\ 

Anbmony ondes. Deltscub Scjiweu c\d RArnvJHWERjcB A -G. Fr CDC.44S, 
May 5, 1«30 pure amorphous oxides of Sb, particularly the tn oxide, with good cover- 
ing power are made by heating Sb, Sb ores or mills, of ores to a high temp and then 
burning the metal with air or O dild with inert gases, eg, O end COi 

Barium carbide and acetylene. 3 \tt'iv,a710\al Ixpistrial A Chemical Co, 
Lit) Ger 517^93 Nov 29, 192S See Fr GS2 479(C A 24, 43G2J 

Calcium hypochlorite. Tire Mathieson Alkali Works. Ger 51 7.004. May 24, 
1927 Ca(0C))i is lormed by chlorinating an aq bme mash and pptd with NaCl 
Examples are giv cn Cl C A 25,781 

Dehydrating calcium phosphate. I G Fame vivo A -G Tr G97.2S7, June 12. 
1930 CaHrO.contg water of crystn is dehydrated by suspending it in an aq liquid, 
preferably of acid reaction and heating to the temp necessary for dehydration Sub- 
stances favonng dehydration such as fiuonde* or eibcofloondcs may be added to the 
liquid The liquid is used again 

Storing liquid carbon dioxide P Start Bnt. 333,777, Dee. 3, 1929 A tank 
and compressor system is described ui which liquid CO, may be stored under low pressure 
and near tnple-poiot temp and various details of operation are given. 

Carbon disulfide. I G FaWISinii A -G (Fberbard Lrgeler and Hermann Kob. 
inventors) Ger 521.336, Dec 14 1920 An app for superheating the S vapor I-- 
located in the same heating space as the traction retort. In the case of an electrically 
heated retort, the superheater may be located in the retort Cf C A 25, 2251 

Carbon disulfide. 1 G FaXBUntnd A -G Ger 521 ,337. June 8, 1923 Super 
heated S vapor is led to a retort coutg heated C The supply of S vapor may be regu 
lated so that the reaction temp is maintained in the rrtort by the heat of the reaction. 

Chlorine dioxide. TVju.y Eecher. Ger 517 753. Sept. 27, 1929 In the prepn 
0/ CIO, from chlorate and coned H,SO«. the chlorate is mixed with water and indifferent 
inorg material to lorm solid pieces, into which the coned H.SO, is then poured. Thus 
JvCIO, is mixed with gypsum made into a paste with water, and dried. 9G% H,S0. 
is then added Further examples are given 

Magnesium thlonde I G Far® even'd A -G Fr 697.235, June 12, 1930. 
Hydrated MgCb is deby dm ted, without much decora pro. mto MgO and HCI. by intro- 
™ DUIt °, f ch!or '2“ m soln , t i . KC1 50. NaCl 40 and MgCl 10^ the 
„ eC j ' n soln . Dot , being allowed to pass that of natural carualhte The 
combined with the production of Mg by electrolysis by introducing 
MgC1 l “*5 ;» chamber sepd from that of the electrodes, ui a part of the 
electrolyte poor in MgCl, 

3?ST? /iTSKf" 0» s».eo. So*. «. 

Potassium nitrate. IVnmuu A -G . Carl T Tborssell and Accost Kws- 
V 9 . 27 80105 KC1 “d UNO, are mixed tn the 
^ a" 1 ? ? PE tkc XNft from the mother liquor, the 

NOa present is reduced to NO and worked up to UNO, FeCJ, is used as the reducing 
agent at low temps An example is given 

^ Sodium phosphate. I G Farbbjjikd. A -G Fr C96.360, May 31, 1930. Hy- 
drates ol Na,PO« having various amts of water of crystn are made by neutralisms 
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ir.ro, With Na,C0, and NaOII in a single operation The concn of the H.PO.ii detd 
by the content of water of crystn to be obtained It i* treated with on amt of Na,CO, 
ealed to produce Na.HPO, and an amt of NaOH necessary to form Na.PO. 

Sodium sulfide. I G r arbenind A -G Tr COG.dol. May G. 1030. lure 
anhyd N'a,S is prepd by reducing Na»SO, in molded pieces below the m p of Na,SO, 
by means of H or other reducing gases Cl C A 25,1030 „ ,, 

Sulfur dioxide. Soc anov rouR l'ind amt A IUle lint 339.920, May 15, 
tjpg Tr G95.500, May 13, 1030 SO, is obtained in conctl form from gases contg It 
byobsorbmg it in a mixt of water and an aromatic amine such as aniline, and expelling 
the absorbed gas by heat „ _ 

Furnace for making sulfur dioxide by burning hydrogen sulfide. C Otto & Co 
GmbH Gcr 620.150. April 4, 1930 

Aqueous dispersion of titanium dioxide. Charles db Rohdbn (to Commercial 
Pigments Corp ) U S 1,797,700. March 21 Tor producing an nq sola contg 
highly dispersed TiO,, about 1 part of TiO, which has been calcined after coagulation 
from an aq colloidal dispersion 1a ground with obout 1 part of a dil NH, sotn and water 
is added to the resultant paste. 

Borax. IIfnry Rlumpnberg, Jr Fr 095,274. May 7, 1930 Borax contained in 
borax ores is dissolved out with water, the soln issepd and a sol compd of an a Ik earth 
metal is added to ppt an insol borate which is catcined 

Active carbon. I G fARiirtaNO A G (Alwin Mittasch and Josef Jannek. in 
ventors) Gcr 517 900. Feb 0. 1923 l.ignitc consisting mostly or wholly of humus 
sol in nq alkali or NH. soln . is heater! to 1000“ or over The porous active C so ol, 
tained is washed with HCI and is useful in the catalytic prepn of II, S Cf C A 25, 
2253 

Active carbon; fuel gas. Mbtallces A -G (Gustav Baillcul, inventor) Ger 
520,381, Oct 5, 1929 Cheap adsorption C and a heating gas are obtained by treating 
carbonaceous materials such as semi-coke and lignite with a mixt of steam and O, with 
or without other gases, contg not more than 0% by vol of O The steam-gas mixt is 
preheated to a temp between 120* ond 200*, and the reaction temp , which is generally 
maintained without external heating, is about 600-000*. The conditions ore adjusted 
so that the loss in wt of the carbonaceous materials does not exceed 40?o The process 
may be effected at atm , raised, or reduced pressure, and the carbonaceous materials 
may be stationary or mo\cd in countercurrent to the steam gas mixt Examples and 
addnl details arc given 

Compressing chlorine. Krebs & Co , Ges Brit 339,855, Oct 10, 1029 Cl to 
be compressed Is cooled by liquid Cl introduced and allowed to expand in it. App. is 
described 


Hydrogen. Alfred T. Larson (to DuFont Ammonia Corp ) U. S 1,707,420, 
March 21 Steam and CO, m a volume ratio of nt least 1 5 to 1, are subjected to the 
action of a catalyst contg Cu and ZnO at a temp sufficiently high (suitably about 300 - 
COO “) to effect reaction with production of H Cf C A. 25, 1315. 

Hydrogen. D Tyrer and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd Unt. 340,050, 
Oct. 3. 1929. II or gas mixts contg H are obtained hy the alternate passage ol hydro- 
carbon gas (with or without addn of steam) and air through a bed of highly heated coke 
or refractory material, the air being supplied at different levels within the bed or in 
different amts at different levels Vonous details of app and procedure are described 
CL C. A. 24, 5117. 

Phosphorus. Medccxges. A -G Fr 636.510. May 27, 1930. p or O compds 
of P are prepd from crude phosphates in pieces in a shaft furnace, a phosphate pre- 
viously fritted in pieces in an appropriate app .eg, a Dwight Lloyd machine is used 

Phosphorus. WSESOUSNOE OuJEDlNENSE CmMTTSCHESKOY pROMI SC1ILENNOSTI 
"WsnciUMPROM ” Ger 520,332, Apr 25, 1930 Pulverulent red P is prepd by simul- 
taneously heating and grinding yellow P, t g , in a ball mill App. is described 

Purifying sulfur. I G Tarbenind. A -G Fr. 090,010, May 23, 1930. Sis puri- 
fied by treating it at ordinary or raised temp, with acids of medium concn while elimi 
nating, if necessary, the tarry impurities by a simultaneous treating with enereetic 
oxidizing agents 

Crystalline substances. Superfine Chemicals. Ltd. Fr. 695,508, May 13 
1930 Cry st substances, particularly salts, arc obtained in a more easily sol form than 
the ordinary cryst form by producing, in a vessel having a smooth and substantially 
continuous interior surface, a relatively large amt of a supersatd soln of the substanti 
m question by cooling in the state of rest a hot coned soln , and at the same time pre 
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seating exapn at the surface of the soln The cooled sola, is then agitated or seeded 

rX3I Su!fonatiS' tI PaCL Baimcabies Cer 519,010, Aug 12, 1920. Org or inorg 
substances to he sulfonatrd are treated in aq soln or suspensions with a utsulntituted 
sulfamic acid prepd by treating a tertiary amine with SO. or a cnmpd gn mg nse there- 
to Examples are given . _ _ _ . . , 

Active masses suitable for use as catalysts. Tam Stoeutner (to I G Farbemnd 
AG) L h 1 797 801, March 21 After prepg an irreversible colloid of the second 
kind such as silica sol it is mixed liefote drying with a catalytic sutistance such as CuSO, 
and the mist is then dned and most of the catalytic substance may be removed (as by 
acids) to lease a highly adsorbent product Cf C A 24,3515 

Urea-formaldehyde condensation products. Kunstharzpabrik F. Poliak G 
h n H Bnt 319 601, May 11 1929 See Tr 680,110{C A 24,3807) 

Urea-formaldehyde condensation products, r abriques df pboduitS de cmmie 
orgamqlf kie I Aral J Malpt and R Armfnaixt Bnt .‘119,114, Dec C, 1928 
Condensation of urea or its denis with formaldehyde or its polymers is effected in the 
presence of a Zn or I b carl innate or oxide. Hi carbonate, a colored metal carbonate, or 
TiO. (an example being given of the use of ZnCO. in producing a moMable product 
from urea and formaldehyde) 

Condensation products containing halogen. I G Farbevtsti AG Fr GOo.602, 
May M 1930 Aq solns of CH,0 sate! with hydraeids are caused to react on phenoli 
with the exception of mtrophenols, halogen phenols and those eontg a COOf I or aide 
hydic radical Cr> St- or resinous products are olitamed according to the conditions of 
working and contain halogenatcd methyl groups They arc useful as starting materials 
forthemanuf oS dyei artificial mint, tanning materials etc 

Moldable phenolic pentosan material. Orland R Swepvev (to Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts) U S 1,797,559, March 24 Reaction is 
effected between a solid pcntosan-contg material such as corncobs and a phenol (the 
latter being in a proportion of approx CO%bywt of the pentosan -eontg material) in the 
presence of HCl approx 10% by wt of the pentosan material, at about 100* for 3 hrs 
Moldable phenolic pentosan material. Oblavd R. Swpenex (to Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts) U S 1,797,597, March 21 A process similar 
to that described in U S 1,797 559 (preceding al>str ) is employed for effecting reaction 
of ground corncobs and cresot in the presence of S monochlonde. 

Aromatic condensation products. Compacnib nationals de matures color- 

antes ET MANUFACTURES DE PBODUITS OHMIQLES DU NORD n£u\lf.S tTABLfSSEHEVTS 

Klitlmann Tr G95.9S0,May 22, 1930 Products which as salts or “free” are emulsify- 
»"f. vttUtng or dispersing agents are prepd by condensing aromatic hydrocarbons. 
suUonattd ut not, with esters of CllISO. Condensing agents such as 11,50.. oleum or 
CIHSO, may be used. Thus. C, JI, is sulfonated and the reaction product of SO,C1, on 
iso-PrOH is added and the mixt heated to about 100* for 4 hrs 

Celluloid substitute. Motomu Slcata U S 1,797.800, March 24 Camphor 
(suitably in the proportion of about 50% the wt of the rosin) is added to rosin and the 
mux is heated to fuse it to a sticky condition and u mixed with a product such as may 
be obtained by boiling floss-silk, other silk or like fiber in dil alkali soln so as to swell 
and gekilimzc it, suspending homogeneously in ale or ether and mixing intimately with 
MgCO, or MgO, and beating and kneading 

Artificial aubstances Bakelite Corf Fr G95 5S9, May 14. 1930 Nonfibrous 
*™° a ' substances are composed of viscose, the surface of which carries a coating of a 
flexible resmoid of phenol and possesses a dielcc resistance of more than 1000 r per 

ff 1 '' 181 substances. Hans Kappeler Fr G97.1C9, June 10, 1930 Infusible 
^. Ct>d ,. by “"Sensing furfural or its denvs with other aldehydes or their 
P 0 *? ,lho . ut SQlvtnls <* diluents and in the presence of acid condensing 

agents Several examples are given K 

n,,cc^ fi0aJ Tl Se3 ’ l ° ^ AEBES ' Ivt> A -G Fr 690.008. May 23. 1930 Artifiaal 

P ^. rrv } yl Wt T W5 L h ut,satd aJ'khydes in the presence 
may added 7 ™ Icam,ed la the manner or filler*, dyes, etc . 

frtmiTOr 7* nU ! m4 , temL Eun - Textsouk & Co Cer 516,589. 
R e . c - 1E \ 027 . "“tena! B * round °P« fr «ted with an org solvent and 

ad<W to bmdmg material Th “- *** P*™" 5 »« » m»ed w.th S and MgO and treated 
withCJU. Rubber soln may be added and the whole pressed at 70-1 00* Another 
example describes the admixX of acetone, celluloid waste and rubber soln 
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Holdall* compositions. Bakeutb Cow. Fr C95.C99, May 15, 1030. A mold- 
able compn contains annular or fibrous filling substances and resmoid binders tn col- 
loidal dispersion in a soln so os to be easily sepd from the liquid and applied to the 
filler rxamples are giv en 

Molded fibrous materials. Compagsie ctvfiRALE d Clectricite. l r 090.90-. 
May 13 1930 In making molded fibrous materials, the binding agent and the other 
ingredients of the mist except the fibers ore reduced to a powd state and are dispersed 
along with the fibers m water Theaq suspension is sepd into an aq and a solid phase, 
the latteT serving, after drying. as a primary material for molding 

Construction material. Trida Rose Reimann ^feE Van Jacksten rr.C90.509. 
May 20. 1930 Coumaronc resin is melted with filling materials with the addn of 
hthopon'e and if necessary hard waxes. b> drocarbons of high mol wt or rubber 

Artificial horn. Internationale Galalitii Ges. Hoff 8- Co Get 521.340, 
Jan 1-1. 192S Artificial born is prepd by moistening casein until its total moisture 
content is about 20-25%, allowing it to stand in the cold for G-15 hrs , homogenizing it 
between heated rolls under high pressure and then cooling one of the rolls so as to form a 
skin The product is cut off, molded and further worked up as usual 

Adsorption and filter masses. Rhfinuold & Co , VERrivtcTF Kieselglur- und 
Korkstein Gcs. Ger 517 75G. Feb 23.1929 Kieselguhr contg Fc and S compds is 
heated with natural or org addns Tlie temp is kept twlow C00 a to ovoid the 
formation of readily soJ S and Te compels Oil or v egetablc fiber is mentioned as the 
added material 

Improving the filtration and decolorizing properties of kieselguhr. Rheimiold 
A Co . Vereinigte Kieselcuhr- cvd Korkstfin Gfs Ger 517,757, May 7, 1«29 
The kieselguhr is mixed with natural org material and subjected to a heating process at 
suitable temps for suitable times Tables showing the eflect of heating various kinds 
of kieselguhr at temps ranging from 300* to COO® with methy fene blue are given 

Kieselguhr. RinsisnOLD A Co , Vereinigte Kieselcuhr- und Korjcste!Vceseia.- 
sat aft Ger 517,530. Apr 27, 1929 The acid content of kieselguhr is reduced by 
heating the crude material with exclusion of air, at suitable temps , e g , 250-000® 

Kaolin punficabon. E MCller Bnt 340.142, Jan 4, 1930 Kaolin (previously 
sepd from raw material, as by fractional pptn with or without the addn of electrolytes, 
centrifugal action, etc ) is formed into a suspension of a sp gr of 1 00-1 12 and is sub- 
jected to further fractional pptn. by allowing it to stand for about 12 hrs (the height of 
the suspension vessel being not greater than J'^ cm , where A represents the sp gr. of 
the suspension. The poured -off and filter-pressed suspension is a highly plastic kaofm 
of a high degree of purity 

Treating bauxite. Metau.ges. A -G (Hans Siegens, inventor). Ger 509.131, 
June 2, 1^25 _ In the manuf of Al-Oi and ferrosilicon by electrothermic reduction with C 
of the oxide imparities in bauxite, the sepd ferrosibcon is freed from Al by using it to 
rre reduce a further batch of bauxite After sepg the purified ferrosilicon, the pre- 
reduced bauxite is further reduced with C Operative details and examples are given 
Asbestos and other artificial fibers. Werner LCdee. Fr. 097,254, June 12, 1930. 
Asbestos and like artificial fibers are made by spinning, according to the processes used 
in the artificial silk industry, sol silicates or mixts of silicates in sola through appropri- 
ate coagulating agents such as inert gases or through vapors of org liquids, or org liquid* 
such as acetone or oJc. Neutral salts such as MgCJ, or CaCl, may be used as pptn or 
conversion agent. 

Lime kilns. LAandrb Rzgato. Fr 695,343. May 9, 1930. 

Apparatus for slaking lime. Spoerri & Co Swiss 142.3S9, Dec. 23, 1929 De- 
tails are given. 

ig-x) Rotar7 ' drum Bpparatu3 * or slafan S hme. Spoerm & Co Ger. 519,007, Dec. 2S, 

Adhesive. Marie A Major n£b Odau. Get. 521,199, Mar. 17. 1923 A thick 
aabesiv e for patching fabrics, etc . comprises crude crepe rubber 10 C.HC1. SCI C.n.'Yi 
AcOEt 25 and methylated spirit 15 parts Cl. C A 25, 134S. * ' * ’ 

_ Adhesive. Naamlooze Vennootschap W. A Scholten’s CireinsciiE FABRinrirv 
Fr C9C.C35, June 4. 1930. A dry stable product capable of use as a strong glue is made 
by incorporating sol salts of naphthenic acid with an alk. starch capable of swelling in 
cold water or like starchy materials ,U “ B 

Viscous adhesive. Adolf Menger (to I. G Farbbnind A-G) it c i too no? 

21 Nitrocellulose ,nd c,h r l .ccUtul.de .ro uXoleta ^tkVSfuj 
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agent such as castor ml and a solvent and ground asbestos ^suitably at IcastlO^lto 
form a menus highly sticky product suitable for uniting leather or wood veneer to nun 
or AL Various other Busts, are described 

Cold-water paste. Henkel S: Cm G x » H £r- fWi,SG.. Jme 10. 

Starch and products resembling starch are made suitable for the matin! of ceua water 

pastes b\ heating them under pressure. t-- rrvr — o 

Marine algae Covparme rsnsf aise he t/icms et pe i. algtvr. Ft. TOm***. 
Sept- G l'>20 Marine algae are submitted to the action or solus, of ale. earth salts 
which transform the alpine into an alh rarth pompd not capable of swelling in water 
Wterdiln with water the compd is treated with dil H,SO.. washed and tabra up by an 
alh soln to form a sola of an alkali alginate which is filtered to sep cellulose, d 

( 4 d«nmc metal surfaces. CFDiNurr lint. 340.M7. Sept 2S. iny» Rostand 
oil etc . are removed from metal surfaces such as those of vehicle bodies bv the use o! 
rust solvents (such as phosphoric. selenic. oxalic, acetic, tartanc or citne aads) together 
with a compatible oil and grease-solvent such as ales., ketones such as Tt Me keteme or 
esters and a thickening agent (such as raw sienna or metallic oxides such as feme or 
Mu oxides) which is inert at ordinary temp but reacts with the rust solvent on heating 
or drying and thus renders the compn friable and "self peeling “ A pigment such a« 
willow charcoal or lampblack may al«o be added 

Polish for liequered surfaces, etc. Amnnt van pea TSxrccEv tier. M9.0S4. 
May 2 1H2S Collodion, w ax I’hNO, and petroleum are used with or without acetone 
Composition for cleaning and polishing painted or other surfaces. Jakes G 
Fa\c\ tt S. l?nS.tCI>. March 24 Tbospbau rock powder If., soap 4 and ale. P 

P Coating compositions. Jean L.Sjcard and Auce Sicarp KtE Fanis. Tr G97.120. 
June 6, ldJO A coating compn which agglomerates instantly is made by heating •' 
parts of glue with 1 part of alum to fO* and incorporating 1 0 parts of saw dust or the like 

Coating materials. IIcrkann Mayr. Ft GQ7.2U. June 11, I'll') A metallic 
coating on objects of all kinds is obtained by applving several la vers oT a nuxt of metallic 
powder, powd giaphitc. prepd chalk. Java chalk. Na/^O, and casein Cf C. A 25, 
4«4 

Decorating agents. Jean pf Granville Fr GQfl.TTG, Sept. 4. lhCfl A double 
oxysulfate of 2n and A1 is prepd bv the reaction of Al(SO,)> with ZnO under pressure 
and at GO* A plastic mass, which is resistant and very hard, is obtained bv carrying 
out the reaction in the presence of a mass capable of independent trystn such as re- 
heated CaSO< The mass obtained mn be molded, and nitrated cellulose previously 
dissolved in acetone etc . may be added dunng mixing Metal powders may also be 
added 

Peroxide containers. I G Farbevinp A-G Fr C'15,4'>S. May 13. lhlO. 
H)Oj or other peroxide compds. are produced treated of stored m metal vessels coated 
with an enamel very resistant to acids 

■Wetting agents. R6mi & Haas Co Tr C*v. 32S. May 30. 1030 Tor wetting 
emulsifying, or penetrating agents use is made of salts of tertiarv alkyl amines in which 
the alkyl radicals consist of a long straight chain of C atoms « n d 2 straight chains with 
not more than 4 C atoms in each, except the hj drochlonde of crtvldiethylamine. the 
remaining valencies of the C atoms being completely satd with II Examples are given 
of the prepn of salts of n-octyldiethvlammc, di n butyllaurylanune, dimcthyleetvl 
amine and diethyloctadecylamme 

Wetting, etc, agents. I G Farbenind A-G rr. C03 S14. kpril 12. 1030 
SuUunc and esters of aliphatic, cvdoaliphabc or aliphatic-aromatic compds , each atom 
of which has not more than 2 valencies bound to the O or their salts are used as wetting. 

aiders, „ s or solvent agents Thus cetyl ale in ether soln is treated with 
. * , sna the ether is removed, giving a product for use as wetting, etc- agent in the 

textile industry Severed other examples are given Tr Gu t,«;i 5 describes the prepn of 
* tc ■ “E«ots by transforming ales, or amines or their dcrevs. with carbon lie 
acids or their den vs into esters or amides, the substances participating in the reaction 
(aliphatic, cycloaliphatic, aliphatic-aromatic or aromatic) are chosen so that the product 
of reaction contains at least one aromatic radical, sulfonic groups are introduced 
Thus stearic acid and CJI.Clf.OH are boiled while passing a current of HQ gas through. 
Excess is removed and the product mf/omited Several other examples 

are given 

Wetting and emulsifying agents. H Tn BGmntCnxi* Fabrik Tr 6QG.lW.May 
2f. IQ30 etting and emulsifying agents are prepd by condensing tnglycendes. 
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particularly castor oil, or unsatd fatty adds, or oils contg- a large proportion of fladj and 
emulsifiable with water, in the presence of condensing agents, with hydrocarbons (all- 
pbatic or aromatic, satd or unsatd ) or with routs contg hydrocarbons such as solar oil, 
paraffin ml or resin oil or with appropriate derivs of hydrocarbons, e t , {lj halogen 
compds of h>drocnrbons such as CHCb. (2) ales or ethers, (3) aliphatic carboxylic 
acids, (4) primary or secondary amines or other N compds , except those which form 
insol compds with the triglycerides or their fatty acids, and (5) esters and ester nods 
of ales The products may be sulfonatcd to increase the w etting, etc , properties 

Several examples are given CL C A 25,2531. ... 

Transfer sheet Helena S. Sadtler U S 1,797,997, March 21 A design is 
printed in sol dyes on a base such as paper and after the design is dried the dcsign- 
beaneg surface is coated with mucilaginous material such as gum tragacanth or gum 

Impregnated fibrocement plates, tubes or other objects. G Arnouts and M. 
Blamfain Dclg 373,033, Sept 30. 1930 The objects, after oven-dr} mg. are im- 
pregnated with a mixt of pitch, solvent naphtha and wood oil, or of bitumen, benzene 
and CCU 

Sound record compositions. A D. Little, Inc , and II J Billings. Brit 
340,099. Nov 15. 1929 Outer playing surfaces of records arc formed of fibers and a 
binder of thermoplastic material such as shellac, with a laminated core formed of fibers 
and a binder including hardwood pitch and preferably also including a resin having low 
susceptibility to temp changes such as copal resin, mamla gum, ternati gum or the like 
Numerous details and formulas for prepg the compns used ore given 

Bearings. Frederick II Racan (to Columbia Axle Co) US. 1,797,444, 
March 24 Bearings are formed with a ngid plate or tul>c having cemented to it a sub- 
stantial layer of granular compressible material such as cork and graphite. 

Bearing material. Bert II McQueer (to National Carbon Co ). U S 1,797,833, 
March 24 Bearings arc formed comprising carbonaceous material such as petroleum 
coke, a B compd. such ns borax and a polybydne ole. such as glycol 

Brake linings, etc. I. G Tarbenind A -O. Fr 090,705, June 6, 1930 ITbrous 
materials are soaked with the products resulting from the condensation of urea, thiourea 
or their denvs or mixts with aldehydes or their polymers and molding under beat and 
pressure, if necessary in the presence of small quantities of an acid condensing agent 
The condensation may be earned out on the fiber itself 

Dental cements. Hans Heyneslann Ger 520.138, Sept. 30. 1927 In the 
manuf. of these by prepg. oxides, phosphates or silicates of one or more metals of the 
second or third penodic group by a sintering or fusion process, and then mixing the prod 
uct with H|P0|, a compd of Li is added to the matenal to be fused or sintered. A lower 
temp can then be applied, without increasing the soly of the final product 

Cigaret Ups. Chemisciie Facrit von Hbyden A -G Ger. 51G.752, Dec 31, 
1920 Cigaret tips consist of a layer of cellulose hydrate mixed with mineral colors, 
cork or wood dust, mica, etc. 

Pest-destroymg agents. Heerdt Lingler G. u. b. H. Ger. 51G.594, Feb. 14, 
1928 The agent depends for its action on the evolution of JICN from alk. earth cya- 
nides when exposed to air The alk earth cyanides are powd , optionally mixed with 
irritants and odorants, and pressed into briquets, etc , with binding material. Thus, 
Ca(CN)i is mixed with nicotine sulfate and bnquetted 

Phenylurethan derivatives. F. Hoffmann La Roche 8: Co A -G. Ger. 519,226. 
Nov. 23. 1D2S The dialkj lammophcnyl esters of alkylcarbamic acids are converted 
rnto quaternary salts by treatment with dialkyl sulfates Examples arc given The 
products are non hygroscopic, stable in air, sol in water, and strongly poisonous They 
are useful for destroying animal pests. Cf C A 21,962 

Rat poison. I G Farbenind A-G (Karl Streit wolf, Alfred Fehrle and Hubert 
Oesterlm, inventors) Ger. 517,513. Sept 9. 1928 A poison for rodents consists of org 
aromatic As or Sb compds mixed with fats, waxes, starch, albumin, etc Bait may also 
be added. In an example, fresh margarine is melted with chlorophenylareme oxide. 
Several further examples are given. 

Foam-producing compositions for extinguishing fires. Minimax A.-G. and Hans 
® UR i^? ISTER Get. 521,271, July 31, 1925 A hygroscopic substance, e. r, anhyd 
NaikUi, is included in foam producing compns. that are to be dry-stored 
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19-GLASS, CLAY PRODUCTS, REFRACTORIES AND ENAMELED 
METALS 


C B BARTON, C. it KERR 

The history of Hungarian glass manufacture. O Knot TermtszrUvd KccUny 
61 46-8(1029) L PixrttMARl Ibtd 4S1-6 —Historical rcyiew S S DC Fix Alt 
M anufacture and characteristics of laminated glass Wiixard L. Morgan. 
Ind £»£ Chem 23, SOi-Ml*™) —The early work of Bencdictu* tn 1911 n dc^cnbed 
In modem manuf glass sheets arc cut to sire, thoroughly cleaned and sprayed with a 
microscopic laser of gelatin Sixcral sheets of celluloid, previously sprayed with a 
mist of a plaxticirer and high boding solvent, arc placed on top of the glass followed 
b> a final glass coyer These sandwiches, so-called are pressed at 200 2t-0 T at 1 /»- 
3W lb pressure for 6 20 mm The edges of the finished glass are sealed with a water 
proofing substance such as pitch The use of cellulose acetate instead of celluloid as 
the inner component of laminated glass has been unsatisfactory The major prob- 
lems in the industry are dirt elimination securing of permanent adhesion, selection 
of a plastic and control of the laminating process to prevent of! color, brittleness or 
bubbles John M Lading 

Permanent marking of glass and porcelain vessels. II G IsnrLt tVwrirf- 
Anahst 20, No 3, 20(1931) — \ good ceramic ink can t>c prepared from 1 E KjCO» 

1 g boras 2 g TbO and 2 g Co(NOi)« Mix with raw linseed oil with possibly a little 
turpentine apply with a pen and heat tV T IT 

Removing the iron of Hungarian sands L L db Putnoky and H Bobfst 
M agyar Ifcraofr Ef>il Kizlonye 65, (13-70(1931) — Tut Hungarian sands were examd 
for 1 e content and means for reducing it to an amount which does not prevent the 
use of the sand in glass ceramic, etc . industries By washing sands with 2 A' II Cl 
about 25 r o of the original Fe was rexnoycd 1IC1 (05 AT rrmoxed only 10-12~ of 
Fe II Cl also dissoly es CaCO, thus sands contg lime lose much wt and contain relatively 
even mote Ft alter washing than originally HCl attacks the limomte crust of sand 
particles, but it cannot dissoly e gTains of siliceous Te On washing with water, a sam 
pie from Mountain Mitra gase fairly pure quart!, contg O—'T Te Oj and 93 f*Se SiOi 
with some A1 Oi and no CO> Other methods for Te removal arc under examn 

S S DE FinAlv 

The effect of the II ion concentraUon in the adsorption of ions of Ba. Al and Th by 
clays (Held. Sokolova) 2. PlaUng glass and clay (Werner) 4 . Discoloration of 
glass by 0 and y rays (Hoei-wann) 3. Ceramic plates for lining dyeing and bleaching 
vats. etc. (Gcr pat 520,375) 25. 

Apparatus for feeding molten glass. Soc. anon manlt des c laces jst prodltts 
Cwh de Saint GouaiN. Ciiauny ei Cirey Fr G07.C64, June 2 1930 

furnaces. W T Career ( t0 Hartford Empire Co) Brit. 
310,110, May 20. 1929 Structural features 

y •m-?^ S 'y t ? nk s fl ^ aC T. °F° Roseksiw (to Illmois Pacific Glass Corp )- U. S 
1,797.590, March 24 Structural features 

TT^i DU< * CtUre ^ fEl n S . S ^-5 S ^ ndr ' >dS - N ’-V MAATSOlArnjTOTEXrtDITATIEXAN' 
UtimniNCEN Bnt 340 076 Oct 21. 1929 Mech. features 

^rt a ,i.lf S .l« etS A 0r pUt ?*’ c Locreille Bnt 339 910, March 2S, 1929 Various 
l!*™* ^ “ pp ^d operation are described for making sheets with an impressed pattern 
on one side and a fire polished surface on the other 

Ttke-ofl leering conveyor for sheet-gUss-forming apparatus. Eugene Gento. (to 
AmencanBichemux Co) US 1,797.649. March 24 Structural features 

H ? . * V, ' Man * The life of fireproof materials such as those of the soles 
ratesm pctSeum “ ln ° casfd by ™P"Suating them with a rmxt of Na and K sil. 
c_- A . P P“ 4tU3 tM “ nTeTU,g intermittently rolled plate glass to a number of leers. 

a ,™ l U? nm '"' ™”°™ » » 

Ron^mv.jor ItCTfor latctmtc-tl, raU.d pl.t. ;j y umn tot 

Beheer en Exploitatie \ an Octrooien Ger 521, 29S, May 11 1930 

Plant for cutting plate glass m plastic state. N -V Maatschappii tot Beiteer bn 

oien Ger 519,477, Oct 4, 192S 


EXTLOrTATLE V. 
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Class-annealing apparatus. Cumiii slti mt (to Amcncin IhcheroitxCo). II. S. 

1.707.010. March 2 » Strnclnrd textures .... 

Tempering rl«**. s« c *vr»v m s aMwtiMcnni'A i*rA r . i aci a nr pRomim ciumi* 
qt pa tn St (toiiMS Chai'n\ tt CtHi v llrlt .110,108, March 13, 1029. Sec If. 

I •80,890 (l A 25, 7'tOl 

Apparatus lor tempering glass S<»c anov t>rs maw nrs ci achs rr paonutT* 
umt lip Sr (toil mv Chaws rtCirpv l’r 09(1.810. Sept 21. 1 1 ).") 

Glass permr elite to ultra-violet ray*. V Wat i vi k, ft Wot lni r amt F Nixoi At 
11th Ill't.iKU, M*mh 12 1929 Sf Auxtrun 120.071 nml 1 r O'U.RiM (C A 25, 22.>9) 
Treating silver mirror*. Itiixur Hitachi Gcr fiCfl/UI, June 22, 1029 ntid 
,120,021 Oct 11 1929 uiMn to .120.02 1 Hu mirror 1 »>crx ore mechanically nml optically 
hnp'tovrd. nml ruiihrul mort reMxpvnt to chem influences, by treating them with 
IlN’O, vapor <12»IP2 1) fhr «.tnir results are attained l)> treating the mirmrs with 
other oxidizing uttiiitn t g , O O, or Hit), during or nftcr their prepn . the formation 
of an oxide Imt (120021) I*cn«c molded 

Apparatus for rolling *n«l wlre-refcnforclng glass *heet*. Ciianci. Hros A Co. 
I.tn.andAl lokvna lint .Ut'lJM. Nov 2U. 1V29 Structural feature* 

Compound plan Cii «>*•.» I Him and Mowsis Gbj i vim: Grr 519,028, 
Aur >10. H>28 A shut id cilhdoM ucet iti or other cellulose dcriv is interposed, while 
HUtmrxtd m a softening hi|imi xiali ux truce tin bctwciti two gins sheets. and the re 
xiiltuiK coni |>ou lid slu 1 1 ix ptixxcil. rolled and lunlly united by steam pressure The 
ei^es of the aluet liny lie trtatul with ruhlier xoln before the xte un treatment 

Composite glass bar*. IuwaboJ C'nsux ll« KimWe (>1 us Cn ' U S 1,797- 
851, Match ‘21 A glass roil is pined within a rIixx tut* and the Intervening apace U 
Tilled with n ti(|tud cum nt 

Composite sheets of class with Intervening cellulose derivative material. Ci tut- 
loin Corp lint a l*» 7t»2. Nov 21. IPJs InUrvruing »!n«ts nn uxed for titiilitiK 
rIixx, formed of n crlliilosr dern xucli ax cilhilose nitrate together with a non votitile 
phxticuer xucli nx dibutyl tartrate truer tin or the like, and stabilizers xuch ns urta, 
nml dyes (pnferablj of u«l< t hue) nbo may l»r added Various otJier dct.ids of muinf 
of the Compoxitc xhertx are also dixcrd>cd 

Uniting »heet* of class and cellulose acetate, etc. Foe dps usivt a cmMiQtirs 
UttAvp-rout t nc lint 3 l' 1,872, April 13, IU2*» 1 he xmfarcx to be united ore coated 

with nn adhexlve (xuch nx crhtln and celluloid) nnd the sheets nre nsxcinblcd nt slight 

f irexxnre hi a bath of sohtiJe )i/]ii)d winch Is n solvent for the nlixtir xhert only w)ini 
iot (xuch ox a soln ol ethyl lactate or ole nnd wntrr with cellulose ncctate sliectx) nml 
the matenilx nre then heated In an iiutocItvccontK g is nndir pressure. Cl. C A. 24, 
1051. 

Safety class. KrtnitRT f‘ F V. Hamoik l‘r tiPil.7S7, Sept. Id, 102** Sifety 
glass Is nude w itll sheets of r! xxs united by a layer ol transparent or trnnxlueul synthetic 
resins, partlcuhrly by products having a basis of urea CI!,C> 

Safety class. I G J'ARtu niw A G IV I , »1..)7l» > May 8, HHO A lajer or 
liyrrx ol extirx of pol>vin>l nlc such ax poly\myl ncetnti lx interposed Utwecn 2 or 
more liyrrx of rIuxx 

Dleachlnc and purlfylnc clay* and other minerals. H Pi «mt Hrlt. 339.707, Dec 
18, 1928 'Tarths" cliy, china, chy, nnartr. fddxpir, a hum in, Inrytn Cn and {^r 
carbonates and sulfates, etc , nre hUaclird and purified by Initial washing wjlJi pei>t)/inR 
of the colloid matter by n noneleetroljtic otr xubxtanre prrveutluR eoaRul itlon such 
ns nn InfiMion ol ry borX, toiler,) by fatubibewe at itnpttettk e tacit ax 

I c by a suitable oxiihruiR ndueiuR or oxidulriR and basic treatment (ax by successive 
«« of Cl and SO, and Naif. SO, In the priMiice of cl>cerol rIucoxp or N i bvdroMiltii, ) 
nnd the purlhrd nntrrhl rmj be nuitrabred If ncid, with wntir coiUr bine, Na nn. 
cate or a xihente Various details and modifications of proculurc nre th scribed 

Ceramic material,. M I,asi i y Jlrlt ;tP».77)5, Jail 10,1929 Sec IV. bSil.iW 

Apparatus for mailing ceramic products In a continuous manner. Wuiv I tv- 
ORRsnonrp and Max 1 1 Ni.KKSDoxpp Ir 095,971, May 22. 19*10 
IP *’ I ’ nrA,u * ^ or df 7 ln R tffon'lc ptoduct*. Maiaov T. l'nucnft IV. GOil.GIR, June 1, 


Furnace for baking tile*, etc. Soc SRnno*yp.lUitmi!r> Gi orc.b IV. 09(1,210, 
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Automatic stoker for brick kilns. Robert K. Coo d win. U S 1,797/08. March 
24 Structural features _ _ , 

Glared silica articles Qlm.T> Sc SiuCb Soc. anov. Ger £19/03, June 3. 1927 
See Bnt 273.036 (C A 22,2040) _ „ . „ t(vn . 

Molded articles of fused silica. Qlartz rr Siljce Bnt. 340.1G7, April 18, 1929- 
A silica blank is placed over a mold (which may be formed of rrapbite or I*i) so that 
an an tight joint is formed between the mold and blank, and suction u produced be- 
tween the blank and mold while heat is applied to the blank (suitably by an O-II bloW- 

Artides made from mica sheets. I C Fakbevtvu A -C Fr C90.190. May 23. 
1930 Articles such as insulators art made by uniting sheets of mica by the conden- 
sation products of dicarboxyhc acids of ethers or tluoethers with polyhydnc ales with 
or without other substances Examples are given of the use of the condensation prod- 
ucts of diglycohc acid or thioglycohc acid and glycerol 

Electrical insulation formed by TitnScation of aluminum oxide. Sfixcvs a. 
Halsxe A G Bnt. 339,720, Oct. 17. 1923 To avoid formation of A! carbide fn 
producing insulation such as that for spark plugs, by vitrification of AIjOi, the heating 
is earned out in an elec, furnace free from C parts and in a vacuum or atm free from 
reducing gases or vapors contg C. An atm. of mixed Ji and H may be used. Cf 
C A 24, 447. 

Refractory furnace linings. T II Gut. Bnt. 340,141. Jan 1, 1930. A furnace 
lining is made of fireclay mired with about 1/ times as much foundry sand, which U 
screened and dampened and made into a paste with the day Other fillers may b* 
added. 

Apparatus for projecting refractory material on to furnace walls. Blaw-Knox Co 
Ger 519.163, Feb. 23, 1929 

Refractory and acid-proof masses, coatings, etc. SrrrrtVE* Chavotte-F aextX 
A. G voRii Din re a. Ger £21/50. Dett 23. 1924 Use is made of refractory and acid- 
proof substances, e g , Zr or ZrO,. with the use as binder of colloidal ThO» in the form 
of a mineral glue obtaired by boiling Th salts with acids 

Abrasives. Soc. aj.o> des WAxrrAcrcaES des claces et psoDrrrs cicxjqcxs 
DE Sr Cobajx, Chal-vt a, CiREY Ger £21.124, June 17. 1928 Ground bauxite 
is mixed with up to 2% of an alkali or all_ earth fiuonde or fiuosilicate. and the nuxt- is 
heated to 1 300-1350* 

Enamels. Deutsche Gold- cvd SiLBEX-ScHxtDEA.vsT.ALT voa»» Roesslex. Fr 
G9oG09, May 14, 1930 Enamels, which are resistant to ands. are made by melting 
together Li ;SiO> or a eutectic curt of LhO and SiOj with a Eux such as minium. 
,„-,P otar7 ftinlaee toT enameling and gUzmg Mrrr£LDrcrscnE Staklwexeb A -G 
(V-ilhtlia Philipp inventor) Or 4>j,973, Feb 23, 1928 Structural details are 


50-CEMENT AND OTHER BUILDING MATERIALS 


J C. WITT 

mTtstl £ a H OOS m J,?aa - a R- PlatZWavn Tonxnd -Ztr 55, 424-5 

K’.rA.'nw 7 “ d " ^ 5 ***“ <* •> ■*«“”« “ ’■ ¥ 

I T^r^ e ?®P os j tl on--niflnence on manufacture and quality of cement. Altov 
f 4 ’ Ko 2 C2 ^d«I) -As the AI Oi/FtiOi ratio merges, 
d 5*? asei co^u^Ption increases, grinding becomes more difficult 
bas^d ^f°V n< fe Ca ,tnd *° become mOTe fmquent. These conclusions art 

observations m various plants Rarvos-n Wilsov 

(1931^0^1 “ “ "P” 5 plaEt - Albe * t Tonxnd - Zt t 55, 433-f 

„ZZ, J r . y"rect sampl-cg and accurate analyses are of primary importance. Ig- 
“relessness of employees as well as poorly working kJns must ronsidered, 
r»rX. nla !f nilS an< f bow to cafe, the correct mixt for a prod- 
rt Wvn 4 ,:; Sf, C 5* “ d a ™ Uo S,C) > AJjOj + FerO, = 2/ BA Socle 

J «a eemeut works. A- C. Davis Cement and Cement 
described.' bucket, screw and pneumatic conveying systems are 

WOTkS ' ♦ A ^ D ,* V P CfmrnI Cem^'yianuf ^/seS^S 
(1930) —Elec, power equipment is described. Raymond Wilson 

rtew apparatus for measuring the consistency of cement pastes. Karl E Dorsch 
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Zement 20, 2G-S(1931) — A plunger is allowed to fall freely between guides upon the 
surface of the cement paste contained in a hard rubber nng The paste consists of 
300 c cement mixed for 3 min w ith about 2S^c> H|0 The depth of penetration of the 
plunger or the weight of the paste displaced may be used to compare consistency 

Indirect determination of lime In cement with sodium oxalate. A Htw* 
Zement 19, 1154 5(1930) —A definite weight. 1 9S32 g . of Na,C,0*. equiv to 0 S3(Wg 
CaO is added to the soln of 1 POO g cement from which the SiO, and R«0, have been 
removed After several hrs * standing, the pptd CaC,0. is filtered oft and wished 
The filtmtc is made up to SCO cc . and the excess Na,C,Oi remaining in soln i* detd 
by titrating 100 cc portions with 0 10 A’ KMnOa soln in the usual way 11 I 

Testing refractories for cement loins. J SctiAsrrx Zement 19, 1 1 li?— 3(11K>0) — 
A furnace is described in which cement or powrd clinker is earned by the flime against 
the heated face of thi refractors If. I Kxirci 

Some observations and data in connection with the manufacture of portland cement 
from raw materials and fuels high in sulfur content. Alton J Ulanx. Kart Products 
34. No b. tel .i(l"30 cf C A 25, 1S3 —Clinkers of high 80, content yield cements 
which are unsound or show retrogression in strength This cfTcct may l>e due to CaS 
ussoed with the CaSO, Ravmono Wilson* 

The entropy of portland cement. GrormrY Martin Cement and Cement Manuj 
3, (i78-bl)t 1030) — In caleg the thermal balance of the rotar> kiln it is necessary to 
consider the ump at which heat is available A table of entropy changes for port 
land cement clinker is given Raimosd Wilson 

Action of carbon dioxide and acetic acid on portland cement. Hans Tii IIpciierkr 
and I \\ MriKR Zement 19, 1134-8(1030) — Various cements were titrated with 
1% AcOII in the presence of CO* in an attempt to dissolve out the CaO and MgO 
without the SiOi and R»Oj The titration curves of the quantity of acid used against 
the time in seconds before the color change of the indicators occurred showed breaks or 
stages foe most of the cements, indicating the soln periods of delinitc compds. SiO, and 
RiO| were found in the soln in increasing amts as the CaO dissolved The titration 
curve of lime under similar conditions showed no breaks H I* Kairc.u 

Chemical action of gypsum and other set-retarders upon portland cement clinker. 
L I'orsIN Zement 19, 1130-4, 1155-00(1030) — The sulfate ion disappears from 
100 cc of a satd soln of gypsum when shaken in contact with 50 g of ground clinker 
This is considered to be taken up by the Ca ahimuntes, since considerable Al.O, dis. 
solves in !f|0 unless gypsum is present When aq filtrates from clinker and gypsum 
suspensions were combined, 2 types of crystals were found, one splienilitic and the 
other in long needles These crystals were found to consist of 3CaO -Al t O, plus .YCnSO,. 
where X - 2 38-2 75 From 1 to 2% of Ca(NO,),. Cal,. Caflr, Ca(CIO,) and Ca(NO,), 
was found to increase the setting time of clinker flour 2-3 hrs . while some sparingly 
sol salts such ns CaCrOi. CaSO, and CaS hid little effect The action of several Ha, 
Na. K and NH , salts as set retarders is also discussed Complex compdi of AI,Ol CaO 
and CaSO, with strong hydration and crystn properties arc thought to form first, 
serving as nuclei for the setting of the cement proper If. J'. K. 

Free lime in portland cement clinker and soundness of cement. Katsugo K.o- 
YANACt. Rock J' rod nets 34, No 7. 74-5(1931).— See C ,1. 25, 1353 R W. 

A tentative modification of the free-lune method Jfor portland cement]. H. R. 
Dran-denhi-rq Rock Products 34, No G. GS-9{ 1931) —The addn of 1 g anhydrous 
HaCI, greatly hastens the soln of CuO in the alcohol gly cerol mixt, R W. 

CtasWt.jvvI Y.stVmLc.N'rf panditis in po-iaia-ml terntn) manufacture. A. C. Davis. 
Cement and Cement Manuj 3, M3 22(1930) — Jaw, gyratory, roll, hammer and disk 
crushers and mil mills are described Rower requirements and characteristic stie- 
reduction ratios are given for the various mills Raymond Wilson 

M<Y'm nn< J' aE ° f ' cment din ^ r - A C. Davis. Cement and Cement Manuj. 3, 1184-95 
IWoOj — jaw and cone crushers and ball and tube mills are discussed R \V. 

Coal grinding. A C. Davis. Cement and Cement Manuj. 3, 1050-72(1930). — The 
coil grinding equipment used in the cement industry , with particular reference to unit 
systems, is described Ravmond Wilson 

Quick-setting silicate of soda cements for acid-proof Unk and tower construction. 
Foster Dee Snell and Howard Farkas. Ind En[ Chem 23, 525-9(1931) — \nd- 
proof cements composed of a mist of inert aggregate and highly siliceous Na silicate 
set by cvnpn of water and drying They are w orkahle until they dry and give a w cat 
bond unti thoroughly dry. Wien an acidic material such as N a fluosihcite is inwr- 
porated. the cements are workable for only a few min . set without drying and yield 
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a hard, brittle cement with a good bond Aik. types contg AI hydrate and neutral 
types contg a rant o! Al hydrate and Ka fiuosilicatc are intermediate in properties 
They set alter a few nun to give a rubbery mass which sets further by drying Tne 
neutral or alk types are therefore best able to take up strains incidental to further 
building operations Details of representative types of acid proof construction are 
given for which the original must be consulted . J JEE . S ' , | r L L _ 

Tricalcium silicate. Ernst JAsccxb Zcmrnt 20, 20{ 1031). cf. C A. 24, 1309 
Turther notes are given which deal with the controversy over the existence of the compds 
3CaO SiOj and 3Ca0Al,0, or BCaO A1,0, 2SiO, in Portland cement. H *. K 
Field determination of cement content of paring concrete. Jf Allen h*t 
Neut Record 106, 513(1031) —A field method is described for detg the wt. per cu ft. 
of concrete as placed, from which data the yield and cement content per unit vol can 
be ealed for jobs on which proportioning is done by wt and the mixing water is accu- 
rately measured R F Tiioursov 

Artificial control of the strength of concrete, in. C R Platzmann Zemtnl 
19. 1131M 1(1930) —The use o! certain hardening and acid proofing materials for con- 
crete floors is discussed If F. Kriege _ 

Cinders as concrete sggregate. Einer CnRiSTENSSN. /. Am Concrete Inst Z, 
5S3-G-1G(1931) —Report of Comm 203 of the Institute Raymond Wilson 

Ideally graded aggregates and the quality o! concrete. Paul Uprtcl. Zement 19, 
1087-00, 1117-21. 1141-4, 1167-9(1930) —The combined aggregate gradings designed 
by Tuller and by Otzen (slightly heavier in intermediate sizes than Puller's grading) 
are compared in concrete with natural gradings Doth gravel and crushed basalt were 
used Specimens of const cement, content (300 Vg per cu m ) were made up to similar 
consistency and of nearly equal v>/c ratio for the usual strength tests and for water 
imperviousness The natural sand and gTavel grading which was excessively fine 
showed by far the lowest strength and water imperviousness The aggregates graded 
according to Fuller’s curve gave concrete of excellent transverse and compressive strength 
for both crushed and rounded coarse aggregates, though slightly lower than those of 
Otzens gradings. Greater water imperviousness resulted from the use of Fullers grad- 
ing than from any other The mere presence of a fairly high cement content is not 
sufficient to insure strength or quality in concrete H F. Kriecb 

Strength and resistance to sulfate waters of concrete cured in water vapor at tem- 
peratures between 100 and 350*F. Dalton G Miller Proc. Am Soc Testing 
Materials 30, Pt II, 636-53(1930) — With some exceptions the trend of those cements 
that lost strength most rapidly in storage was toward greatest resistance to the action 
ol suit ale waters Curing in water vapor between 100° and 190* F did not generally 
increase the resistance of concrete to the action of sulfate water, in some cases a de- 
crease was indicated Curing ui water vapor at 212 * F and above markedly increased 
the resistance with increase of curing temps between 212* and 285° F fora 12 hr curing 
period Curing at 212* F has been more effective in developing resistance when con- 
tinued for 6 days than for 2 Absorption of concrete cured in water vapor at high temps 
is not a criterion of resistance to sulfate waters II. C. Parish 

Heat balance of tie gypsum plaster kettle process. Wallace C. Riddell. Roc* 
Products 34, No 9, GG(1931) — A report on a 10-day test run showing 61% of total 
heat imput utilized in calcination, 20% loss in stack gases, and 10% lost by radiation 
and otherwise Raymond Wilson 

■7, Vr U ^^ Q ^S.*, S . !e3 ’^'* irrtlctiaas technical properties. A Steopoe Tomnd - 

Ztg 55, 436-8(1931) — Exptl data are given to show that the baryta no method for 
“ ^ tn o°l, q “,‘! y « u 1 . v ? 1 " eIes f- S ‘ s method (C A 23, 680) is reliable D A SoULB 
rim?i Ji Harold Allen Eng Sews- Record 106, 533 

U All) —A brief illustrated description of scales suitable for use in making sieve analyses, 
• a. « wt per 5J* , l nd mo ; s . tl ! re content of aggregates, etc., for small projects for which 
the S' 1 *. 0 a lah ^ ou! d be unwarranted R. e Thompson 

„ * etl I$ »“*«“> 9‘ ^ood^onservation g gents. E Pannewitz Z. Destnjekl 

u Gesundh 23, 57-68(1931) — The morg and org chemicals, in use or proposed, 
fungicides or insecticides in wood conservation are completely reviewed Special con- 
sideration is given to German patent literature B C Brunstetier 

different o{ dryuJg _ Carl g Schwalbe and 
Kurt Derndt Kolloid Z 54, 314-20(1931) —Small rectangular blocks of pine {Pscea 
excelsa and Finest stives tr is) were subjected to 92% humidity after a drying treatment 
Urying at 50 m a vacuum lor 24 hrs and drying at 105° for 43 hrs decreased the 
water absorption No difference was found on drying the wood in an Ot stream or 
a ISt stream Preswelling the wood m water and then placing in the 92% humid air 
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increased the water absorption The processes are irreversible only to a slight degree 
Drying with 0,11,011 or C.H, does not change the water absorption The swelling 
capacity may be detd by the measurement of the water absorption A 1 . 


Apparent specific gravity apparatus (for stone. sUg, gras el. etc 1 (SiicttI l 1. 
Accurate air separator for fine powders (Rou.fr) 1. Preparation of actne MgCO, 
from magnesite (Mathers. Eacleso'I) 18. Distilling shale, coal, etc [to form pitch- 
like residue suitable for roads, roofing, etc | (Rnt pat 311,903) 22. 


DuasstryPR, Hans WJrroewirtsekaft in der zeroentmdustne. Dresden T 
Stemkopff About jOOpp About M 7. bound, about M 8 20 

Cement. Charles C Kraus Or 52(3.053, June 18, 1920 See Bnt 251.929 

* C Cement' Stepan Koiiut Or 520,211, Oct 0. 1929 In the manuf of cement 
by a fusion process in which a mixt o( raw material and solid fuel is supplied to a shaft 
furnace supplementary pulverulent, liquid or gaseous fuel is supplied to the furnace, 
at a point above the tuyircs, in order to reduce the production of CO in the furnace. 
The known methods of supplying supplementary fuel when smelting Tc m cupola 
furnaces may be adopted in the process 

Method and apparatus for finding cement while cooling. Carl Poytopfidan 
G cr 519.308. Sept 23. 1928 Corresponds to Dnt 2S1.091 

Rotary kiln and cooling drum for use in cement manufacture. Fritz Luther (to 
the firm G I’olysius) U & 1.797,831, March 21 Structural features 

Shaft and rotary furnaces in senes for cement manufacturing. G Pol\siusA-G 
Ger 610,520, May 3, 1928 Details of arrangement and interconnection are given 
Rotary-tube furnace and cooler for cement, ores, etc. G Polvsius A G Gcr 
620,212, Sept 3, 1925. 

Apparatus for adding flux, etc., to cement matures. G Toustus A.-G Ccr 
517,052. 1 eb 21, 1029 

Sample plates or tiles of colored cement. Philipp Schubert Gcr 517,700, Jan 
23, 1930 A layer of water-absorbing material (e t . gypsum, felt, pumice, etc.) is formed 
on a ground plate of metal, etc . dried and the colored cement layer is then added 
Artificial aggregate for mortars and concretes. Jons E. Creenawalt. Fr. 090.* 
007-8, May 24. 193U Sec U. S. 1.780,713 (C. A. 25. 703) 

Porous concrete. EnamueleStracquadaim Tt G97.127, JuncC, 1930 Acellu- 
lar or porous concrete is made by adding powd Al, Zn or Ca and a resin swell as colo- 
phony to a cement, t g , portland cement 

Concrete bricks, pipes, etc. G R Tustian Bnt 340.112. Dec 3, 1929. Bricks, 
pipes and other articles of concrete are waterproofed and hardened by coating them, 
while stdl moist, with a compn of cement, sand, powd mica and water, subjecting 
them to steam satn in a closed chamber, and drying 

Mixtures of concrete and asphalt Hermann Milke and Josef Oberdach Fr 
G95.2G5, May 7. 1930 Mats, of concrete and asphalt arc prepd. by adding to mists, 
of ores and natural calcareous asphalt, mats of coal tar and artificial asphalt. 

Macadam, etc. I G Farhenind A -G Tr G97.2SG. June 12, 1930 A slag 
suitable for making macadam, paving blocks, etc , is made by adding to a slag from 
P furnaces, the compn of which corresponds approx to Ca mctasihcate, about 5-10% 
cS Al.Cb The AJ.O.. may be added to the furnace chares in the form ot AhO, or ia the 
form of materials contg ALOj 

Paving slabs. Tint Dunlop Rusher Co , Ltd Fr 090 044, May 23, 1930 
Rubber paving slabs have the upper layer of relatively clastic rubber; the intermediate 
layer is of hard rubber of the consistency of ebonite, and both arc seated In bitumen 
and bituminous aggregates 

Impregnating natural or artificial stone with bituminous material. Kleinberger 
& Co A -G Gcr 519,129. May 9, 1 920 The stone is heated to about 250° and then 
immersed in a bitumen bath having a lower temp 

Fireproof mortar. Rheinhold & Co . Vereinigte Kieselcuhr- und Korjcstein- 
Ges Gcr 517,959 reb 22 1930 A fireproof mortar contains a mat of carbonates 

and (ot) oxides of alk earth metals and heavy metals, with an addn of at least 
of heavy metal oxide In the example, the mortar contains re,Oj, MnO, CaCO, CaO 
calcined kieselguhr, powd asbestos, gypsum and TeSO. ' 

"Artificial marble." F. Roses-Galceran. Bnt. 339,074, Sept, 10, 1929 A 
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policed plate of material such as glass, "crystal" steel or brass which has been treated 
with oil and then cUaned w place d in the bottom of n mold, ami over this is placed three 
successive lasers of material (1) a wet mixt of cement and ochre or other earthen 
coloring matter to which Z n white is usually added, (2) a dry mist of fine sand and 
cement, and (3) a wet mist of rough sand and cement The product may be repeatedly 
treated with boiled lmseed ml . , _ , 

Roofing material W M Shakespeare (to International Coppcrclad LOJ tint. 
340,168 March 1. 1029 Structural features of composite roofing which may be formed 
« !th asphalted felt and thin Cu (which may be in the form of an elect rod eposi ted strip) 
Securing linoleum and similar plastic masses to floors, etc. Aktifex Chejiischb 
Tabrik G m n II Ger 517,817. Oct 13. 1929 Use is made of a layer of an uneon 
gealed mist of oil and CSi to which mineral material may be added I acticc and tar- 
oil may be added The oils mentioned are. olive castor, soy and mane 

“Sheathing lumber” from redwood baric. ! ltos K Darlisq (to Pacific Lumber 
Co ) US 1,797.901. March 24 Redwood bark is trratrd for the sepn of its fibers 
by boiling in a soln of a salt such as Ati(SO»)i capable of forming colorless tannates 
and producing a product which is suitable for making sheets or boards 

Photographic reproductions of wood gram. Masa Ges sir HerstflluKC KCnst- 
liciier OuerflAciiev Brit 340 131, Jan 26. 1929 A smooth board, before being 
photographed, is treated with a hard wax or with a polishing stone, such as agate or like 
non smearing material, to alter the n of the surface parts without affecting the under- 
lying parts Cf C A 24, 500 

"Wood substitute " S Scjiless. Bnt. 339.83.3. Jan 27. 1910 A product winch 
may be made in laminated form composes a mixt of pulverulent CaO or Ca(0H)i 
with pulverulent silica and cellulose or other fibrous material, the mixt t icing moistened 
allowed to stand pressed heated to about 100-110*. treated with CCA. and finished 
if desired b) oiling, impregnating and polishing 

Apparatus for drying wood Charles Goodall Ger 517,714, Sept 15, 1929 
O or O, is added to the drying air 

Plant for drying wood. Frtti Haas Ger 521,005, June 18. 1329 
Preserving wood Soc avon des feTAULissFMBKTS Armavd BBAt'vtARTtv Fr 
C95 479, May 12. 1930 Wood to be preserved by antiseptics has its surface perforated 
with a large no of small holes by an instrument covered with sharp projections 

Impregnating wood with salt solutions Iiifreva HolzimwAcmerlsg um> 
Holzverwertitvg A G Ger 521,110 Dec 1. 1923 The wood is steamed, rapidly 
dried at a temp up to 130°, and then immersed while hot in the cold salt soln , e g , 
a soln of HgCh The wood may be kept hot after drying by steaming again App 
is described 

Preserving organic material Sercb Pissarev Ger 514 9SI, Sept 3, 1920 
Wood, paper, fiber, etc . are preserved by impregnating with metal salts of naphthenic 
acid in alk NH, soln and fixing with imtalhc Nil, compds of cellulose Salts of Cu, 
Zn or Ni are preferred 
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w ”?*t S P^ C /S , ao”o 0P ? en - t , S “ [ iatl techn °logy. R WicGtNTON Fuel tn 
"f ?’ 9 >-,(1930) —Brief reviews are given of industrial use 

Mfi1nsm^ t ^nHnl»r^? tho ' lla « n 0,1 , sha,c > gasification of coke brecre prevention of gas 
explosions, industrial use of coal gas. oil in Germany, burning a hole in fog 

M<nn r 2r ea i meth ,u d3 , (,ft '^ u ' >,ia!1 l' * Jas. CcmeiircHAri ] p/ Fwl™216^22 

J-'f V C that ’; u:al1 of the feel data entered into plant records can be used 

sraptaall, to increase fuel economy! P g A luvnoins 

,193o“^fiLSS,re'“K K ' R D,m '™ 2 f, 3i ° 

Vr^Prt.hi ^°^ EW J C *\ CazeUl Cuirownuia 68, 133-5(1930), Ltsty 
C ukrovar 49, No -6. HorhJedy24 — Low-monetary values of molasses suggested the 
a i a .£°in£r USt,b , Ie The s«i£Vl»?tq W .at Brzeii Kujawski mixed coal 
with 20 and later with 10% molasses The dial became tacky in the furnace and was 
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difficult to stoke l lie wurm molasses drained off the coal Into tlic ashes before com- 
bmtlon occnmd Orrmy snot deposited throughout the draft* I or economical 
muse the fimnci* will tu\c to be altered *o tint the mol mu will enter tlic hot cmli 
u,„i n ronloti* blast of ulr will hue to be supplied to prevent tlic fortmtion of soot 

1 HANK 

New method of briquet manufacture. T StArygA 7 ilirthurh 2, 2l-S(lt»J'i) — 
The ttinnuf of colloid briquet* l* de*crH*cd S b tut RlNM.Y 

Hungarian lljrnlte*. Stannk HanftLVi THuUileih 2,-ll--(U>-fl).— Drying alone 
cannot jitoduce lignite* with mote than 1000 4.VKI ent A snfatde jinnlnct of 7,000 or 
more cul can tie ubtulned b> distg lignite* Hungarian lignite* contain nl»out K% 
tar* Ml ( { of which cun be cepd on dl*tn and used for varlon* purposes 8 .8 rut I*. 

Importance of air occlualona and discharge of air In the manufacture of (fuel] 
briquet*. 5 I Soprani ,t t K tUlny I rJ /Otikohi /Id ity it Koh Out Kflslt- 

tri/nui 10J0, .t 1 1 Solidity of briquet* after cooling I* One partly to the Modification 
of binding substation and partly to tire decrease of Inner pressure mused by air ocelli- 
(.loin Sol u I di cut Ion It improved by conducting pressure bent from tlic presses De- 
crease of inner pressure of occluded air it facilitated by worming |be matrrial to 400* 
trefuri pressing S S !»« I inAlv 

Modern carbonliallon technic In the United State* and |a* compared to) tho Ruhr. 
\V Rout UN llrrnmtiff Chrm 12, III It. 12S O(HUl) —Coking practice, liv-product 
recoiery, markets clticifiiclri. and economic* are contrnMed 1‘ \V Juno 

Low-tempetature earbonlratlon. W J Skiiuno 7 ram Inti Mount J.n[ 70, 
161 Ml(lpril). cf C A 24, .Hik'd I ow temp carbonirntlon I* divided into three 
group* according to whether the retort* nre externally liented, internally heated by hot 
gnvt * from on external aource. or Internal!) heated by cninbu*Unn of a portion of the 
material under treatment On another bad*, the processes arc cf »**Ified a* (a) cimtlnu- 
on* and (4) intermittent ! nb -*cnle and ludustrld *c«te expt* are described and 
the commercial development f* Indicated Several illustrations ore »hown and dtta 
tabulated \V 11 HoYNlof 

Low-temperature earbonlratlon of Donetrky coal. A I* Simkiiso anp I II. 
Uavocort. brnrnstiff.Chfm 12, Ul 2(HM1), cf C. d 24, 2 m 41 Dbtn re*u1ti. 
with the Al retort, arc tubulated for a irr let of cortU from the Doueta dufrlct repre- 
senting all 0 type* In the rank classification of S ami U. Analytical d Uu for tlic coats 
used, the cokr and tar obtalnrd, inclmllng proximate, nltlmnfr and cajorlhc analyse* 
arc aim given In table form F. W. Juno 

Coal In 1910. O. I. IIvan* Mining J (London) Ann liar. No {Jan. 21 
1031), 10 AttiltN II, 1 MRRY 

Analyte. of Washington coal*, llur. Mine*, 7Yrfc. I'afirr 491 (HMD. The coat 
field* of Wa.hlngton. S H Am. Ibid 1-11. Method* of mining and preparation 
of coal. II, F. Y ANcttv and S It Am Ibid 12-22 Production, distribution and 
uae. O II, Kikaauno and Josri-ii Daniulh Ibid 21 fit Relation of mlno .am- 
ple* to commercial .Moment*. N II.Snywir and I.. N l*u<tN I but 36 8 Analyici 
of delivered coal. N If. bKVftmt ani» L. N. Ptntw Ibid ,'M-flfi — Atmut 226 average* 
of sample* of delivered coal arc given Analyte. of mine lample*. A C Hint dnuk, 
It. M. Coorm, anp I*. 1>. Ovwon. /bid M-Ull —Over AVI analyse* are tabid ited 
Description of mlno aample*. R D O-sooon fMKU-its AnxcN It. Fmuhy 

Tho waahabUliy of Transvaal coala. J Mknjwbohn J, Chfm Met Minmt 
,W. A Afrun 31, ID 11) — M wo* nimble economically to wash 8 Traunaol 
coal* below K D% 0*h Analyse* of 6 sample* nre given Anwar I! |i«i m 
Hydrogenation of South African coal. 1\ N. Lmwoml J . cVm. Mrl Mining 
.Sot A Africa 31, 1«<>-2IK)(1V31): cf C A. 24, 2V.0-U1, 6l3.»; 25, 1111 1 A U K 1 
•Ml . cot,l ! eM *. , V 11 A. I*BK4ni tt». Ntw Ztahad J. Sr% Ttth 12, 

-ll-r,U(HMl) — he location history, geology and pliyi clmraclerl*tic* of Charleston, 
ff* \ - Ti he P fo * , , n . ,BlC “ n,l, y < r ? ,,f v "amplra of the coal are tnlm- 

lated The coni l* generally non caking, ha* n high S content, and burn* to a buff- 
colored «*lt. »,r p n IWMTnM 

The hydrogen in coal. A Fccum, 0. 11 Kknvon ano A McCrin ricu f-urf m 
. Pr, \ f l uf ,}°\ •l*16(lj’l»)—Fo.jrco,iN of different rant* were cldorliioted and 
dl*td. under Identical condition* Cnriamlratlon wn* elfected In UK)* ttace* no to 

carbon found In the gaseous product* in measurable quantities. No tar was formed 

Vr" c ,“W " ,r ° "i,! 1 " r'" 1 "' 1 ,,a . v.3;.,ta ,2 X „ ‘™ 

ptete at fil» except will; one coal where It continued to IKK)*. n A RitYNoin* 
The .welling of coal during coking. K. IUum an.. F. UnrsuH XhtrlZf id, 
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1497 1538(1930) FutUn Science b Practice 10, 51 61 —An abstract ol recent literature 
bearing upon the h> drogenation of coal D G Skinner Fuel in Science & Practice 
10 109-370031) —A review of scientific press nnd patent literature with .18 references 
' DA Reynolds 

Development of hydrogenation Df coal. Sz Hakdss Tdzeli sleek [K. S ], 2, 
17 22(1930) — A review of the theoretical and technical development, present state 
and possible future of coal hydrogenation S S db TwAly 

Distribution of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, sulfur and oiTgen In the products ol 
hydrogenation of a Hungarian coaL Imre MakraV Tuzclistech (N. S J, 2, 25-8 
(1930) cf C A 25,188 — The coal used contained HjO 2 60. ash 7.30, total S 4.23, 
combustible S 3 92. C C3 01, H 5 42, N 1 91, O 10 71 9c. net calorific power 002-1 cat 
The oil obtained contained 539o of the original C, II 30, S 2 9. X 17 and O 15% 
gas produced contained 21 7% of original C, II 47, no S, N M and O 40% 1“* 

water obtained contained 0 2% of the original C content of cool, H 10. SO 4, N 10 and 
O 34% S S de TivAly 

A study of the Marsha'J-Bird test for determining the agglutinating value of coaL 
K. A Johnson and II F Yancev Fuel in Science tf Practice 9, 517-21(1930) See 
C A 24, 33-13 D A Rfvyolds 

The spontaneous ignition of coals. KAroly GArtner Maternal it If Tennis- 
zeliui Crleiilo 46, 378-10G(>n German 407-8)0929) —Ignition points of Hungarian 
brown coals were detd in air and in O currents Coal consisting of smaller particles 
ignited more readily Ignition is accelerated by the presence of unsatd org compds 
The presence of S, moisture and humic acid showed no influence on the ignition temp 
Data in the literature on the spontaneous ignition point of coats have value only in 
case grain sue of coal is stated S S de F dtAly _ 

Coking eoaL Its nature and synthesis. Balaram Sen Proc 16th Indian Set. 
Congr 1928, 292 —The coking value of coal does not depend on its ash, v olatile matter 
or fixed C, but is due to a resinous substance in the coal (called resinoid by S ) which 
can be extd with a suitable solvent Coal treated with a suitable solvent loses its 
coking power to an extent depending on the degree of extn Poor coking coals can be 
made to cake by the judicious addn of pitch or other suitable bond Increases of vola- 
tile matter in the coking coal results in the lowering of its coking value E. J C 
Coal-dust recovery at Toronto Station W b Johnston Paver 73, 409-11 
(1931) —Bag filters are used D B Dm 

The connection between ash content and specific gravity of Hungarian brown coals. 
J Finxey Soprani If K Bdny 1 rd Fonhola Bdny is KoH OsU KBzleminyei 1930, 
158-65 — Expts made with sep fractions of washed coal showed a mathematical con- 

* i--- A brown coal of Dorog gave, c g , the follow- 


71 0 


I 32 
1.41 

1 57 

2 17 


Sp gr was detd with the volumoscope of KOhn witbiu 2 rr 
above data gave the equation A = 82J-104, m which A 


Graphical examn of the 

«sf .1.. ’ “T "* — in wmeu si is ash content and d Sp gr. 

ot the coal g g ^ FinAly 

7s om! °ii f n Y' uf n att H 1 ^ illummating gas from Hungarian brown coals. 

42 *7(1929)-An address S S de FinAly 

377 R?riQ30? l i? nltes - II Klein Intern Ber r j> Bergtech 23, 

Sle ^L^™SiA 24 * 4916 method “ weU ^apted for improving low- 

The tn€ttod consists of preheating the coal. 


SSto’rn jSSS " d ' SC " 1 ’" 1 Th ' *»<> w-willo. Ol dnrf 


Rant and operating costs with the low-pressure Mont Cems e 
ScholvieN Chem Met Eng 38, 133-6(1931). cf C A 25, 1971 - 


s process. W F. 

: . <■ — - *•>, iv.l — Detailed plant 

«bVYT . ° c ^ v ^ a Plants show that anhyd NH, may be 

produced m the U S for 2 25 cents per lb by the low pressure Mont Cems process. 

“■J" °, f ““l 1 1 E ” «■« F “'”“ JiSwlMMO 

W H Boynton 


(1931), cf C A 24, 6135, 25, 269 
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Results of laboratory experiments on manufacture of gas from Hungarian coals. 
IstvAn Jak6dy a vo Ervin Becker. TixtUsteeh (N. S.J, 2, 1-6(1930) --Seym typical 
samples of various Hungarian coals were tested for distn A large content of S (1-6%J 
makes purification of gas too expensive Coal of Nagyb&tony (41 00, 0 Cj gave 13 J 
cu m. gas per 100 kg coal on high-temp car bon nation, 72% coke remained, with a 
C content of 3t kg Half of thus was converted to water gas and mixed with the ongi* 
nal distn gas This mixed gas contained CO, 5 5, Oi 0 8, C.H« 0 5, CO 2S6. Hj 
47 3, CHi 12 5 and N,4 8% sp gr was 0 610, net calorific power, 35S7ca! S.S CeF. 

Catalytic preparation of a gas rich in methane from a mixture of water gas and 
steam. J C Gnosn and K Chakras arty Proc lltk Indian Sc« Congr 1928, 
I4S-9 — Tf; e authors have previously shown that a gas mi it contg CO and H* l.l 
by vol can be made to yield a fuel gas contg over 25% CH» if passed over suitable _ 
catalysts at temps 350-150' The efficiency and life of certain catalysts have now- 
been very considerably increased by introducing steam in suitable proportions m the 
reacting gas mixture The following reactions take place simultaneously on the catalyst 
surface (1) 2CO — v CO, 4- C. (2) C + 11,0 — > CO 4- H,. (3) CO 4- 3H* — »- 
CH, 4- 11,0. (4) 2CO 4- 2H, — >- CH« 4- CO, It is seen from (l) and (2) that CO 
reacts with steam giving CO, and H, The II, so produced increases the ratio of H, 
to CO in the reacting gases and prolongs the life of the catalyst by preventing deposi- 
tion of C Catalysts (not mentioned) have been found which so regelate the rates of 
the reaction given above that the resulting fuel gases, after removal of CO,, contain 
more than 50% CH, 1' J C- 

Expenments on a Coffin gas plant. A Romwalter Soprani 3f K Bdny Erd 
Foukola Bdny cs Koh Oszt Kozlemcnyet 1930, 1GG-77 — By a special method light 
hydrocarbons were obtained instead of low-temp tars from S-ccmtg Hungarian brown 
coals Lignite coke and distn gas were secondary products The amount of light 
hydrocarbons obtained was larger than that obtained by hydrogenation of low temp 
tars produced by the usual carbonization Results of large-scale expts will be published 
later S S w FinAly 

The origin and decomposition of organic sulfur compounds tinder gas-maktng con- 
ditions with particular reference to the role of the carbon sulfur index. Jous C. 
Holtz. Fuel m Science if Praetice 10, 10-30(1931) — Exptl work on the cracking of a 
gas oil contg 3 61% S showed that CS, may be formed if a temp of 649® is exceeded 
CS, was formed on cracking a S-free oil in the presence of a gas from the same oil to 
which 1!|S was added An important loss of S to products other than CS, was noted N 
contg small quantities of H,S was passed over sugar charcoal and heated to incandescence. 
After a short tune H,S was formed and Its concn slowly increased After more gas 
had passed, CS, appeared as a reaction product. The residue contained S, and coccus, 
proportional to the surfaces per unit wt. of charcoal exposed The effect of hot surfaces 
of pumice or charcoal free from S in removing org S was studied As the deposition 
of C and S on these surfaces increased they became ineffective for removal Conclu- 
sion. Org S compds result from the decompn of a complex of S and C. This theory 
was tested under equil conditions by passing N contg ELS over sugar charcoal and 
cooling the reaction products to prevent reversion. CS, and other org compds were 
formed Other factors affecting the formation of gaseous org S compds studied were* 
temp ; concn of US, the presence of H*0, CO, O or H An increase in temp or 
concn of H,S caused an increase of total org S formed as well as that of CS, CO or 
O caused an increase in the org S other than CS, H caused a decrease in the concn. 
of org S H»0 had little effect on the concn of total org S but reduced that of CS, 

_ . . , DA. Reynolds 

..Organic bases for gas purification. R. R Bottoms Ind. Eng Chem 23, 501-4 
(lailJ.-'CMtam amines and amino compds have the property of absorbing CO, and 
to form unstable carbonates and hydrosulfides that decomp, at about 50” to liberate 
the gases and release the free bases in their original forms Among the N bases found 
to be suitable are benzylamine, diammopropanol, diethanolamine, diethylamineethanol. 
etc. Operating methods are outlined. £ Olin 

The bearing of fluctuations in the price of coke and by-products on the cost of 
?t2om CU0 2. 0f gaS - M Bara ! h T,ans 2nd H’orfd Pfftrtr Coni. (Berlin) 2. 42-62 
(i&iU) — Comparative costs of gas production in continuous vertical retorts inter- 
mittent vertical retorts and horizontal retorts are shown The value of the coke renre- 
of ^V 50 * of . The credit for tar is sufficient to pay for the rap^tal 
and maintenance charges, the labor costs and a portion of the fuel costs The tots 
jSfrSS by-products forms so large a proportion of the credit side that the 
net cost of gas is likely to be more dependent on fluctuations in the prices of these rS- 
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duals than on > ana t ions m capital charges, fluctuations in labor costs, etc- These 
factors far outweigh any economies from large units Figures given show thatwn 
variation of 1 shilling In selling price of coke aFects the cost of gas fitod}setMn3-*A 
Cost figures for low temp carbonization are given and show th3t only unoer very 
favorable conditions will the process pay Tar. road tar. coal tar pilch. *7“*°** 
and coal tar preservatives, cracking of tar. betueue, (KU,)jS0w and steam * rom wa ’ te 
beat are discussed Benzene extn is not a paying proposition ant^NI U' * 

50Ur Phenols in lignite tars. F v Hes«ert Z negor Chem 43, 771-4(1 5*30) —A tar 
eit representatne of the phenolic compds was dissolved In NaOII. polyphenols being 
eliminated by air ozidation The remaining phenols were liberated and fractionated 
Fractions were dissolved m 50% KOII, at 50*. and powd K,S,0, was added to torn 
phenylsulfunc esters After satn with COi. tnorg salts were pptd with ercess of ale 
The dried esters, dissolved in abs ale. were repptd with Et,0 Alky! groups were 
oxidized with alk G% KMnO*. the soln was filtered, acidified with 1ICI, and evapa 
Ihcnolcarboxyhc acids were taken up with 0,0. and again dried Salicylic acid was 
erti with CHC1, and the remaining acids were sepd by fractional crystn from 11,0 
H identified the 3 hydrorybenzoic tads, the 4.13- and 5.1,3 HOC*WCO,II)». the 
2,1.4>I!OCJIi(COiH)t. the 3.1.2- and 4.1.2-IIOC<Hi(CO,H)i Trom these, quant 
and qual conclusions regarding the original phenols were drawn All the know" coal- 
tar phenols were also found in the lignite tar Considerable amts of rtC»liiOH were 
present in the xylenol fraction. Tnalkylphenols could not 1-e detected P-Substitu- 
tution appeared to be the mod favored K. II. Engel 

An economic comparison between German and Japanese coking plants. S AYaBF 
J Soc Chtrt l rut (Japan) 34, Suppl binding n (1931) E ” 

New methods of coke testing Wolfgang Mtun Arch Fisenhiittevv 4, 
225-33(1930) — The pbys properties of coke samples from different locations in a 
retort differ greatly The reactivity, structure, hardness and friability are influenced 
both by the type of coal and the method of coking Coke produced in narrow retorts 
is not the tquiv of that from wide retorts Tor blast furnaces which produce high- 
Si Te a slow-burning, dense, hard coke is preferred H F Jon ?* stove 


Reduction of ZnO by CII, or natural gas (Doerser) 9. The reaction mechanism 
of C combustion at low pressures (Stay oven) 2. Corrosion and metal protection In 
steam power plant equipment (Stcvfer) 9. Flame temperatures of hydrocarbon 
gases (J Ones, ef of ) 2. NaCNS as a gas drying agent (Keller. NorDt) 2. Apparatus 
and methods for precise fractional distillation — new method of gas analyns (PODBtEL- 
mae) 2, Fuu«bed products from oil shale (Blelocji) 22. Butadiene hydrocarbons 
(Fr. pat. C9C.70C) 10. Fuel gas (Get pat. 520,381) 18. Dearsemfication of acid Ifor 
manufacture of (KlI<)*SO«l (Fr pat. C96.341) 18. Refining paraffin (Ger pat 517.744) 
22. Distilling coal, etc (Brit pat 339.9G3) 22. 


Favshawe. J R- A Microsopical Study of Coal— Pennsylvania Anthracites and 
West Virginia Coking Coals. Lille G Sautai 112 pp 

,, _ G ™ Z - , Fenenmgstechiusehea Rechnen. Leipzig O Spamef 133 PP 

M s, bound, M y 

o Features of the Glover-West System of Continuous Carbonisation in Vertical 

Retorts. Manchester. Eng Wests Gas Improvement Co . Ltd 54 pp. 


FneL Karl Neynaber. Ger 516.762. Nov 30, 1929 Details of a dehydrating 
press i or cnice peat, etc., are given. 

Prodncmg f«I for mternal-comfe,sbon engine* from water gas. Marcus BrcTZ- 
V 20 * 222 ’ Feb 21 • See But 252.780 (C A. 21, 2551). 

Motor fuels. Ersst G P Meyer. Ger 520.011. June 13. 1920 Motor fuel* 
dl5tJ ktes. EWO. and a readily volatile base, e g . NH* 
NH,Me or Mf^ t, whi<± dimmisbes the voUtility of the Et,0 The hydrocarbon dis- 
tillate may boil within the range 70-300*. and n-» !_e.er i. on* r_ 25°& 


b * nd ,«T bop to 80*,~8-25% 

b ®? d «. 2 ^ €o 7° b "P 120* The proportion of ZUO may be 1-5%. 

Jin’? containing fatty oils GutehoffnungsitCtte 


Motor fuels from plants o 


. a Brit 339 043 (C A 25, 2543), in which fatty oils are converted into 
products of low b p suitable for use as motor fuels by beating tbeir vapors at high 
temps with II and preferably with catalysts, the plants or fruits contg the oils in 
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their natural state are subjected to a similar treatment without preliminary extn. of 
the oils Soy beans > leld 20% o! an unsapomfiable oil b 0-200 . The catalysis may 
be used as aq solns of suitable salts and the hydrogenation may be effected in a rotary 

* Uni Liquid hydrocarbons. Physical Chemistry Research Co Fr G90.G10, June 3. 
1930 Liquid hydrocarbons, particularly fuels, are obtained by bringing gases from 
the distn of solid fuels raised with water gas under the action of an electrostatic field 
and under the action of a source of ultra violet rays An app u described 

Fuel agglomerates. P Gloess But 339.S7G, I eb 14, 1929 Fuel agglomerates 
formed with algine are impregnated with coal tar, wood tar, pitch or other org coldng 
material, followed by eoVing to render the agglomerates resistant to water 

Fire-bght:ng fuel. Briquetting &. Carbonising Syndicate, Ltd , and T A 
Goskar Unt 339,985, Sept 17. 1929 Finely divided material such as coal or coke 
is mired with comminuted peat and pugged and molded into briquets, and sawdust 
or paper pulp mas be added and the peat may be treated with Na silicate before mill- 
ing The briquets are dipped in a bath of paraffin, paraffin oil and resin Various 
details of manuf are described 

Briquet manufacture. \\ Boom, V Booth and W J Booth Unt 339,868. 
Teb G, 1930 Mech features 

Acetylene storage. Altogcn GasaCCUMulator A G ito Gas Accumulator Co 
(United Kingdom), Ltd ) Brit 339,899, May 30, 1929 Cylinders for holding C,H, 
are filled with a cemented block of pumice, trass, natural or artificial slag or other ma- 
terial having the same coeds of expansion by gas absorption and heat as cement 
Hydrogenation and desulfuration of hydrocarbons. Paul L F Nicolardot Fr 
<>96,771, Aug 14, 1929 Gases from the distn of coal, oils, tars, etc., are transformed 
into substances resembling gasoline and petroleum, by subjecting the gases to a pre- 
liminary hydrogenation to sat the unsatd hydrocarbons and to render the sulfured 
products more sensitive to the final action of desulfuring materials, and then to a subse- 
quent desulfuration and hydrogenation Both operations are earned out at ordinary 
pressure or pressures not above 50 atm The preliminary hydrogenation may be by 
means of nascent II produced by oxidizing CO with steam in the presence of a reacting 
mass at 350-500® 

Destructive hydrogenation. N V Bataafschp Petroleum Maatschappij Bnt. 
339,873, March 11, 1929 Co-pptd Fe and A1 oxides (which may contain water and 
may be obtained by the action of NH, on a *oIn contg FeCIi and A1C1>, washing the 
PPt. and drying it at 150® until it contains 10-12% 11,0) are used as catalysts in the 
destructive hydrogenation of materials such as coal, brown coal, tar. mineral oils and 
their denvs , wood, etc. 

Filtering oils from destructive hydrogenation products, etc. I. G Farbbyind 
A -G Bnt 339, G81, Sept 13, 1929 Mixts of oil and carbonaceous matter such 
as produced in the destructive hydrogenation of coal, brown coal or tar or by refining 
oils with active C or w ith bleaching earth are filtered at an elevated temp, through a 
layer of powd or granular material or through a plurality of fine mesh filters, and the 
filter residue is freed from oil by distn at low temp . by extn with solvents or by emulsifi- 
cation The filtration may be eflected m an inert gas, and numerous details and modifi- 
cations of procedure are desenbed, as is also an app 

Apparatus for distilling bituminous fuels. Compacnib continentals pour la 
fabrication des compteurs et autres apparejls and Albert Brbisig Fr. 690 690 
June 5, 1930 ' ' 

Furnace for the low-temperature distillation or carbonization of coal. etc. Chart tr s 
Honnay. Fr 696,502, May 19. 1930 Charles 

Apparatus for carbonizing bituminous materials. Hevry Latham Doherty Tr 
696,414, Mar 15. 1930 

Apparatus for carbonizing bituminous materials. I. G. Farbenind A -G Fr 
697,075, June 4, 1930 

Rotating furnace for carbonizing fuel at a low temperature. Brennstofp-Ver- 
SchwelunO GmbH Tr 697,085. June 4, 1930 VER 

Electrically heated travel mg-grate apparatus for low-temperature carbonization 
3 1928* lINCS ' VersciiweU7NGS '' unt> Vergasungs-G m b H. Ger. 520,456, Feb' 
Agitating and conveying apparatus suitable for use in low-temperature fuel car- 
bonization Maxwell McGuinness U S 1.79S.02G. March 24 Structural featmts 
Low-temperature carbonization of coal. Walter Rcngb (to IntemationTlfV^l 
Carbonization Co ) US- 1,797,796, March 24 Coal, while 
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ta e ’ form. »s subjected to the action of gases in a processing lone tnmng an av. trap 
of aporox 575*. to efect deduction of a Urge portion of its volatile hydrocarbon content 
as rx'es and vapors, and the gases and vapors are cooled within the same app to such 
an ertrrt that a large portion of the vapors are condensed in a cooling rone with parts 
basing a temp as low as ISO* and condensates thus obtained are returned to the proc- 
essing rone where they arc subjected to carbonisation, gases thus obtained being sepd. 
from the cote and removed and collected App is described. Cf. C A.U, 5137. 

Directly bested distillation retort for coal, etc. Ceoeg Meetel. Ger 521.201, 
Jan 16 1929 

Rotary chamber oven for dis tillin g coil, etc. IIectoe Haedt Ger 519.442, May 

5 1 Coking of soft cosh N-\ Silica Ev Oyevbocw Maatsctiaetij Fr. 696,335. 
June 2. 1939 Soft coal is coked by introducing it into the coke ovens in as divided 
a «tate as possible with appropriate charging means, the water content being kept between 

6 and lO^J . . 

Drying coat B6roo*cnE Havdclsges Ger 520,309, Nov 27, 1027 Coal is 
treated m a closed vessel with superheated water under pressure and when the coal has 
attained the trap of the water the pressure is released. The water present in the 
coal itself is then L berated The method is intended particularly for coarse lignite. 

Centrifugal drying of peat and other materials. D W Beeliv Brit 349.156, 
Feb 6, 1929 Peat, sawdust, waste wood, dry grasses or the like, which may be wet 
carbontred. is subjected to successive centrifugings the first of which throws out the 
solid from assocd. liquid and the second of which (suitably u tilling app with walls 
penetrable to liquid) throws liquid away from the solid. Various details of app. and 
procedure are described. 

Gas. Hcxphuys & Glasgow, I.td , and Aethte R- Ceiggs. Fr. 6O6.0S2, May 
24. 1930 In the manjf of gas by passing through coal the hot gases produced in the 
mantif of water gas from coke, the gases produced by injecting ns are drawn off from 
the coke without passing through the cool and used for beating a recuperation cham- 
ber surrounding the retort contg the coaL The steam used for making the water gas 
is superheated by passage through this chamber An app is described. 

Desulfummg gases. I G Fasbemxd A.-G Brit 310 016, Sept. 16. 1929 S 
compds are converted into HrS and subsequently removed from coal gas. coke-oven 
gas. gases from crackmg and dirtn. processes, etc., by use of catalysts comprising sul- 
fides of elements cf groups 2 to 7 of the periodic System together with metals of group 
8 or heavy metals of group 1 or them compds. (preferably at a trap of 200-400*) 
A suitable catalvrt for treating coal gas may be prepd. by pptg Mo sulfide cm Florida 
earth, applying Ni carbonate and reducing at 300* 

■Washing gases. N V Silica Ev Ovevbocw Mij Fr (7*0.082. June 5. I«30 
Substances contained m d.stn. gases, particularly C,\Hu art removed by bringing a 
solvent for the substance m a finely divided form mto the gas. after which the gas charged 
with fog u brought to an elec, app for gratifying gases where the substance and sol- 
vent are pptd. 

co, k 03 E . 15 ”' Ces. rt* Linde's Eisxaschinen A.-G Ger. 

u21,031. Oct- 15. 1929 Traces of are removed from gases by washing them with 
solus- c ontg lower ondes of S or the alkali salts of the corresponding acids Since the 
presence of free OH ions promotes the absorption, an alt. washing honor is preferred, 
pre H n ? nal ® T freed from acid constituents other than CO,. 

coke-oven gases prior to sepg constituents 
C5ay ** *** mto effect m this case bylddmg an alkali 
sul5te to the alt. washing liquor used to remove CO, 

52o/l^F^b 1S 8 f T^ tla8 <rWa ernde L,m<1 fnels - Heixo BallhCfeb. Ger. 

13 ^shsng coal ps. eta. Ges. rtn KontrrvTtcnMt v. B H. Ger 521.361. Dec- 
E * s ~' ,ra5ta e water, which contains CO, and NhZ is with 
“ "**?**»'' P«a* « which thewater has lost most 

C 1 2 r JS, *- G < F " U Vnlto md P.a] F,aq. 

Cq- 516^0. Sov 2 S. 192S Add,. U, 437.970 A method is descqboi producm, 

S C? c’ JfSsiOT ° p * “I P—i 1-^ mra- 

Apparatus for eoohng gas such as carbureted water gas. J S Haug (to Hum- 
phreys A Glasgow. Ltd.) Bnt. 339.8SS. May C. 1929 8 &rt4£al tataS 
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Plant for generating gas in furnaces. Clark C. Bosrdman (to Thematontic 
Carbon Co) U S 1 797,256, March 21 A generator whose rate of discharge is 
subject to quick nscs is assoed with a chamber contg primary cooling means such a« a 
water spray cooling the gases discharged from the generator, with a second chamber 
for receiving the gases from the cooling chamber, and with auxiliary cooling means 
controlled in accord with the temp in the second chamber Various details of con. 
struction are described 

Gas producer. J S 1 1 AUG (to Humphreys & Glasgow. Ltd ) Brit. 3.19,743, Dec. 
7, 1028 Various structural details arc described relating to a water-jacketed water 
gas producer having a rotary gTate with a central tu>ire 

Gas producer. Aldo Lombardi Fr 695,81.. May 19. 1930 A device is de- 
scribed for making a gas rich in CO from wood 

Gas producers. Maschij.es- und Paiirzeug padriken Alpeld-Delligscn A G 
Ger 517 580, Jan Id, 1927 The producer has an inclined grate for the introduction of 
air and a lower roller grate partly immersed in water 

Producer for gasifying fuels. Mathias TrAnto. Ger 514,194, Dec. 3, 1929 A 
producer comprising two shafts communicating at the boti om is used Steam is passed 
in at the top of one shaft, and O or oxygenated air is passed m at the bottom of the 
shaft The gases are withdrawn from the top of the other shaft The functions of 
the shafts are interchanged from time to time 

Recuperator for gas-heated gas producer. Jean Sauvageot and Henry DrrrER 
lev Fr 696,052, May 24. 1030 

Cooling the gas liquor of gas producers. Wilhelm Oepyerberg Ger 517,977. 
Aug 9 . 1924 Details of the app arc described 

Apparatus (with thermostatic control) for oroduetng lampblack by combustion of 
natural gas. etc. Bradley W Rcmbarcer (to Imperial Oil &. Cas Products Co,) 
U S 1,707.368. March 24 Structural features 

Tars or pitch. Compacnie des mines de Vicoicne, Nopux pt Drocourt Pr 
090,24 5, Sept 7, 1929 Tars or pttch from the distn of coal lignites or schists at high 
or low temp are treated to eliminate oxygenated asphaltic or acid substances by pptn 
with appropriate solvents such as petroleum, gas oil, etc , or by fixation with alt. solns 
The purified products are hydrogenated 

Add treatment of wax-free tar. Thermal Industrial & Chemical (T. I. C.) 
Research Co, Ltd, and C. O Condrup Bnt 339,040, Aug 0. 1929 In connec- 
tion with the agitation of wax free tar with acid such os II, SO, at a temp of about 50- 
80“, the mixt of oils and tars (either with or without previous sepn and remixing) 
is neutralized, dehydrated, and heated until of the desired consistency, and the oiis 
may be sepd and fractionated and the residue and oils (except those oils distg 325- 
395°) mixed with the tar after neutralization Various auxiliary steps and modifica- 
tions of procedure are described 

Filtering oleaginous or tany liquids. I G Farbbhikd A.-G Brit. 339,636. June 
7, 1929 A bltenng diaphragm such as that of a described rotary vacuum filter is prepd 
for filtering oleaginous or tarry liquids by applying to it a layer consisting of finely di 
vided carbonaceous residues contg oily, tarry or asphaltic substances such as those 
derived from destructive hydrogenation or heat pressure treatment of coal, peat, shale, 
tars or mineral oils (preferably after the residues have been heated to 250-300° to dme 
off lighter fractions) 

Distillation apparatus for removing tar from waste wafers from cokeries. Paul 
Gruiil. Fr 696,837, June 7, 1930 

Coke. Gustav Hilcer. Fr 696,966, May 15, 1930. Canals for (he evacuation 
of gas are formed m the charge of fuel used for making coke or semt-coke so that the 
gases are led from the hot walls of the furnace to the colder center of the charge 
Coke. Soq Gustav Witpermann, Maschinenpabrik, Stahlwerk und Eisen- 
G «• B « Fr 696.647. June 4. 1930 Metallurgical coke ,s .mproved by 
adding coke dust of irregular-sized grain of dimensions below 3 mm obtained bv crush- 
ing under pressure the coal used for making the coke 

’S?°J d li' < ?i7S 0l s! e iSr‘ C0k '' N ' V I'M*™ Mmtkkap- 

Coke ovens. Arnold Be< 
tight fitting doors is described 

Coke ovens, carbonization chambers, etc. Woodall-Duckham (10°04 I td and 
Arthur McD DuouiaM Fr 697,233, June 11, 1930 V a " u '* ltd , and 

Horizontal coke oven- Carl Otto V S. 1,798,129, March 24. 
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Verticil chamber CTen for producing gas and coke. Heivjich Koerras. Or 
^^Regenerative Yoke even. Heineich Korreas A -C (Fnedncb Totzek. Inventor). 

^ CokeS’en'bat'ery with horizon til coke chamber*. Jo'rnt Bectee. Cer 516.- 
gy> T il J)5 t 1025 

He atm; coke ovens- Union chimicle beige. Foe anon Bel* 3r2.7SS.Fepl 
30 1°30 The rite of feed cf heating gas is maintained const . but in ttif pcncCs oe- 
tween inverr-ons the amts of air introduced at various points are varied So 373.^ 
provides for the use of a heating pis of variable cotnr n . or consuti-g of a out- « - 
or more constituents, the proportions of which can be oodi-ed as required during tie 
interval between 2 inversions of the heating medium 

Coke-oven-beatng system. Wood tu.-Drcin.oi (1P20\ Ltd . and A. if. Dm- 
HAM Brit- 339.641. Aug 6. 1929 Structural features 


22-PETROLEUM, lubricants, asphalt and wood 
PRODUCTS 


w. r rASACnta 

Hydrogenation of petroleum oils. Balm II McKee and Antoni SzaYM J 
IhsI Pprcleum Teek 17. 121-33(1931) —The mechanism of hydrogenation is dis- 
cussed from a consideration of the data in the literature L. W. T Ctanrivcs 

Decolonzation of petroleum with aad day. L K. Yamamoto and H. Ishecaw a- 
J Sot It tueda A Pfitcl Ckem 1930 , No. 12. 6-13, A tern Faculty Sts Eng It osofu 
fair 1930 , No 7. 23 — The power of aad clay to decolorize petroleum products in- 
creases with decre a sing particle size EL HI. Reft Trek Ckem Lab. II einfj Unit 
1930 , No. 13. 5-7. 7-14 Mem F-itkllyStt Eng II aseda l *t 1930 , No. 7. 29, 30-1— ■ 
The aadity and petroleum decolorizing power of acid clays decrease as the temp of 
treatment increases from 100* to 1000* IIC1 treatment increases and alkali treat- 
ment decreases the decolouring power of acid clay. L. W T. Ctvmtncs 

Synthesis of petroleum hydrocarbons from hydrogen and carbon monoxide at 
ordinary pressure. IL K. KoBATASm. K Yamamoto and II Iskkawa. Mr" 
Faculty Sts Eng 11 arnii * «i- 1930 , No 7. 26-7 cl C A 23, 5035 —Nine catalysts 
composed of Co. MnO and Cu were used ui the svntheus of oQ from CO and Hi Ac- 
tive C formed from the decompn of the CO is considered the basic material for snb-e- 
quent bvdrogcuation and polymerization to oils. CII, was formed umultaneouslr- 

L. W T. Cpmmincs 

Lu m inous stationary flames; the quantitative relationship between flame dimen- 
sions at the sooting point and chemical composition, with special reference to petroleum 
hydrocarbons. S. T. M inches' J Jhs- Petroleum Trek 17, 102-20(1931) —The 
tendency of hydrocarbons to smoke as detd. in a Weber photometer lamp was found 
to decrease in the naphthalene and benrene senes as the no of C atoms increased, but 
increased in the paraffin senes. This property also increases in synthetic units, of 
paraffin* and aromatics or naphthenes as the concn. of either of the latter is increased 

L. W. T. CVMMINGS 

Cretaceous limestone as petroleum source rock m northwestern Venezuela. Hollis 
D Hedbesc Bull Am Assoc* Petroleum Gecl 15, 22^-16(1931) —The lithology, 
microscopic character and occurrence of oil in La Lnna and Cogollo limestones are 
compared m detail The conclusion is that the od in the former is indigenous, whereas 
it has migrated into the latter The la Luna formation is probably a petroleum source 
rock. The *pecffic source of the oil generating material in these sediments is discussed. 

... * _ Alden H EmeU 

hast Hackbeny salt dome, Cameron Parish, Louisiana. A. J. BacesuvschmtdT. 
Jk -. £ m „i**** £*"•'«»« Cevl 15, 247-56(1931) —The Hackberry oU is a tyjv 
. ical heavy Gulf Coast crude oil ranging from IS to 24° Bt (av. 22*) A. H E. 

Finished products from ofl shale. Ww Blelooi 5 Africa* Mining and Eng J- 
41, Pt. II. 393(1930) The following products are obtained from Scottish shale oil 
gasoline (motor fuel ). extg spint (for removal of oil from seeds and bones) . solvent naphtha 
(mfg robber goods), 0 741 naphtha (safety lamps), 0 750 naphtha (flare lamps), white 
spint (paints), solvent (removal of naphthalene from coal gas and mannf. of linoleum), 
various grades of fflu mm atmg ©a. gas oils, fuel oils, cleaning oil. batching od (jute 
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menus), lubricating oil. residual oil for compounding thick greases. paraffin war. 

llTwsO, and coke. Auwh H. Emery 

{ OdSlMO. Anon Iftw-f J (London) Am**! to .V#. (Jan. 24. 1931) 10 
The oil industry of the C. S. S. R. dnnng 1330. W Leontiev /fid 11-2 —Oil pro- 
duction and consumption in Russia increased at a greater rate than ever before; pro- 
duction increased 17 1^ in 1920 ard 2G% in 1930 Refinery production increased 
37 1*^ Cracking is almost negligible Aide* H. 

The pyrogenic decomposition of paraffin oil by different catalysts in air ana hydro- 
gen. R Odv J InJ Jafon 34, SuppL binding 5S-Ci2( 1931) — FerO v 

AlsOj. XuOj. Fe MgO, ZnO, SiOj and fullers' earth have been tried SiO,. the best 
catalyst, gaie 73*^ of cracked oik 70 r (- of which boiled between 35* at 700 mm. and 
200* at* 9 mm The original oil b, bo-215* V T ILsrkincton 

Examination ol paraffin products by means of the refratfometer. Yf J Fiotrow- 
tn .vnd J Winkler tof.f a Tter 6, 447-S, 453-5(1930), cf C .4 24, 233 — The 
method of Diggs and Buchler (C A 21, S16) ts adapted to a mpid detn of small per- 
centages of oil m paraffin wax, by simplifying the isolation of the pure components. 
"Blue ofl" (from Polish sources), mixed with amorphous SiOj (2 1). was chilled to — 21*. 
A few drops of the pure oil were obtained by filtration through a Gooch crudble- Other 
samples were prepd by dissolving paraffin products tram various sources ta CtiO and 
repptg paraffin by addn of CtOll ll 1) All products gave clcrelv agreeing values 
for r,\. a' 1 45S7 It was found that oils were selectively removed from paraffin wax 
by fuller's earth (2 1) at SO* \ pure paraffin retamed its n«» value after *uch a treat 
ment. lanous com. samples and artificial mtxts. of the components gave const, values 
for the pure paraffin after a single tdtraUon tl 4370) The analysis of a mist, requires 
only the detn of its k,> indue, if the indues for the pure components have been 
detd Applied to known mixts.. the method was accurate within 0-2^*. Holden's 
method gave results which were higher by 1 1-2 C^, K II Encel 

The chemical aspect of drilling muds. Alexander Dcckiloj J. Inst Fefmfra-t 
TVcJk. 17, 153-52(1931) — DnlUog mud is used to carry cuttings from the bit to the sur- 
face, to keep the cuttings in suspension, reducing settling when circulation ceases, to act 
as a lubricant for the drill pipe and between the formation and the bit. to minimise the 
abrasive action of sand and rock particles in the pumps, to keep gas, od and water 
hack in the formation, to plaster the walls of the hole and of cavities and exhausted 
sands, and to protect the operators against blowouts. Mud must often be "doctored" 
as to sp gr . viscosity and colloidahtv. Sp gr. is raised by adding barvtes. Ben- 
tonite is used very generally to raise the colloidahtr, though no standardisation has 
been worked out. It has been suggested that 0 C2£o of bentonite should be added to 
the mud for every 1^ of settling which would otherwise occur in 24 his. By adding 
quantities of Na,COi of the order of 0-2^, wt. may be increased as desired without 
increasing the viscosity Costs of doctonng are considered Euui E. Grand u. 

The reactions of olefins with sulfunc acid. W. R. Orvandy and R. C- Craven. 
J.Iks! JVfrcfaim Teek. 17, 155-7(1931) — A senes of olefins of C content C«. C«. C«» 
and Cu was treated with HrSO« of concns. from SI to 9 , '5 r f. The olefins of higher 
mol wt. resisted the action of the H-SO, better than those cvf lower mol. wt.. when add 
o! SI 0 to fi'—SCc conen. was used For the acids of highest concns. this was not true. 
The statement of Howes and Nash, that the olefins which are stable to KMcO, are 
also lairlv resistant to H-SO«. was not confirmed (cf C .4. 24, 333. 3107) E. E. C. 

Twenty-second semiannual motor gasoline survey, n. Additional data. A. J. 
Kra ester AND E C. Lane. Bur Mines Krft. ef Icmtigstum 3092. 33 op (1931)' 
cl. C. A p, 5PC — Results of the detn of Cu strip corrosion, color. S content by the 
lamp method. Cn-dish evapn residue, gum content (steam -oven method) and nnti- 
knock value are given Onlv 1 of the 23$ samples failed to pass the Cu strip test- 
23 . ^ of the competiU ve-pneed gasolines and M 6% of the premium-meed motor 
inels were artificially colored, for the others, color was without significance and 55 €><7, 
cJ the samples had < 0 10^ S (lamp method) There is no relation between <hxt£ 
IfL, S . or .^ ma «® tent - The av. octane no. of the competitive gasolines 

is 59 (5l-€b) and of premium motor fuels 74 (55-50). Alden H Emery 

Gravity cf natural gasoline and percent evaporated at 140* E, *r* related. S N 
Svrnt. Auf, PeSrvinwt Aems 23, No. 4. 31-2(1931) — From data obtained from in- 
specu°n cd a la^e no. of Mid Continent gasolines it is shown that gasolines with TO <7. 
evnpd. at 140 F have gravities of from No to 59 ard when thev are controlled to 

J wT-T*™* th " , * n d ”* 10 « mo-f. STSS rSriiS 

C.rfot dopes. H. C. Dimoot 7«J. Chr-, 21, 
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has a Kramer Sarnov m P of 37", no phenol reactions, free asphaltic acids 1.37%. 
lactones and anhydrides 2 20%, asphaltenes 2 11%.; asphaltic rest ^ 51 4 1% 
constituents 51 2 5% Tlcmcntary analysis gives C 81 77. II I0 8o, S 1 _J. N 094, 

O 4 07 and ash 1 08% a 

The Ragusa asphalt rocks. Andrea La Porta Ind m infra na 5, 00-77(1931; — A 
ton ol Ragusa bituminous limestone contains 40-05 kg of org combustible matter of 
higher calorific value than coal At 450° it loses Vi of the hydrocarbons A rock 
with 4% asphalt yields 2 5% of mineral oil The bitumen contains 84 9% C. II <% 
H and 3 4% S The consts of the raw mineral oil arc d, t 0 Of, 0-0 905. viscosity 
(Tneler degrees) at 20°. 20 000. at 50“. 3 600 and at 100 s , 1 300 I'ensky Martens 
flash 120". fire point 158°, ash 0008%. hard asphalt 1%, soft asphalt 0 15%, 32% 
remains unchanged by HtSO» S 2 19% org acidity (oleic acid) 0 35%. org acidity 
(SO.) 1)019%. no mineral acidity, no alkalinity fractions under 300° 18-22 3% 
Distn at Strasburg gave under 225° 1%. 225-300° 13%, 300-350 “ 35%, 350-380° 
27% and a residue of 24% Distn in a vacuum at 50 mm . at 200-290°. gave 28% 
of oil with a Pensky Martens flash of l r >8°, viscosity (L 35°) 1 5, from 290*to345° 
there was 10% of oil with a flash point of 220° viscosity (r 33°) 41 8, at a pressure 
of above 50 100 mm above 345° there was 9% of oil with a flash point of 0S°, viscosity 
(E 35°) 8 4 residue 0 0% loss 2 5%. 1 80 3 10% paraffin The oil has cyclic, 
naphthenic and other unsatd compds , org S compds , little II. a high sp gr , very 
little hard asphalt and no rcsimfiahle substances Thi presence of unsatd compds 
makes it suitable for producing lubricants Cracking yields 50% of light compds 

R S 

Atjeh turpentine, its present quality and properties. Ir W. Sroov Ber. AJJtel. 
l/andflswiiseum Vrr Kolontaal Inst No 57, 30 pp (1920) — A description of the tapping 
and distn app used in Sumatra and tables of the principal consts of the turpentine 
are given By the use of modern app an improved product is obtained, which, how- 
ever, cannot os yet replace the superior product imported from the United States and 
Trance The reason for this condition is discussed in detail J C Jurrjpvs 

The iodine number of turpentine oils. V Kudelka and S. Zuravlbv Chem 
Lilly 25, 124-8(1931) —Using the HanuS, Margosches and Rosenmund methods for 
detg the I no of a Trench turpentine, K finds the action proceeding in 2 phases (1) 
a rapid and active phase lasting 3 hrs in the M nnd R methods and 30 min in the II. 
method. (2) a slow and prolonged phase due to side reactions The wt of the sample 
alters the 1 no , it should not exceed 0 1 g The 3 methods gave the following I nos : 
H 190-200, M 280 and R 300 If the turpentine is pincnc with 1 unsatd bond. 1 
mot of pinenc adds 2 equivalents of I and demands an 1 no in the range 185-200. tins 
is the value given by the II method If 1 mol of pinenc combines with 4 equivalents 
of I. the I no must be 370 , this v alue is approached by the R. method. In the first phase 
of the reaction, the pmcne unsatd bond combines with I, later, in the second phase, 
the internal chain is attacked and gives nse to free bonds which attach I The HanuS 
method gives results which have a sound theoretical foundation Recommendations 
had been given that distn products of turpentine and pine oils could be differentiated 
by the I no By the II method on 0 1-g samples and with the time of reaction limited 
to 30 mm . 15 turpentine oils of standard grades were analyzed The I nos ranged from 
154 to 202 The I no cannot be used for differentiating fractions of pine oils, etc 
Changes in I nos of oils during 1 5 yrs were insignificant Trank Maresii 


Genetic cwrmecbon between salt deposits and petroleum (TVeinfeld) 8. Anoma- 
lous velocity distribution in thin lubricant films (UmstAtter) 2. Compaction of sedi- 
ments (Trask) 8. Apparatus and methods for precise fractional distillation (Podbiel- 
niak) 2. Conditioning refinery water (Born) 14. Butadiene hydrocarbons (Tr pat. 
69G.70G) 10. Hydrogenation and desulfuration of hydrocarbons (Fr pat 69G771) 21. 
Solvents and emulsifying agents (for mineral oils) (Tr. pat G97.102) 27. Apparatus for 
extracting oil from bleaching earths (Ger pat 520.1G9) 27. Destructive hydrogenation 
(Bnt. pat. 3o9,875) 21. Filtering oleaginous liquids (Bnt. pat 339, 63G) 21. Filtering 
oils from destructive hydrogenation products, etc (Bnt. pat 329,681) 21. Electrically 
hated apparatus tor racking oils (Bnt. pat 339, M9) 4. Desulfurizing gases Itroi 
S'mo MS) Jr" 1 * 1 ”' Bnt ' M0 - 0!l!) 21 - Ab “rt>ing olefins with H,SO, (Bnt! 

Petroleum. Yves Comtic Fr.C90.163, May 27, 1930 Petroleum is obtained 
by treating CH. with nascent CO,; the O of the CO, bums a part of tbe H of the CIt 
which then condenses to petroleum The CO. is obtained from carbonates dissoed 
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by beat with or without the addn of substance* favonng dissocn and with or without 

pressure p etro | eum 0l [ s _ Cor.sti.ius D Watson (to Gyro Process Co ). U. S 
1 797,305. March 24 Petroleum, from which fire gasoline has been removed, is vapor 
ired in a still and the sapor is conducted to a cracking app and cracked by heating; 
highly heated cracked vapors are passed to a sep receptacle through a closed coil within 
which charging stock is passed to effect vaporization of its low b p constituents, and 
the high b p portion of the charging stock is discharged into the receptacle in liquid 
form for admut with vapors discharged from the cracking app , to lower the temp 
of the cracked vapors and arrest further cracking Alt arrangement of npp is described 
Cracking hydrocarbons. Martin D Schuster Gcr 521,052, Jan 18, 1927 
Sec Brit. 289.550 (C A 23. GOC) 

Pressure cracking of liquid hydrocarbons. Saul el J. M Aixd and Percy II 
Herring (to Anglo- Persian OU. Co , Ltd ) US. 1,798 05-1, March 24. The liquid 
is heated in a single stream to below a detd limit of the eventual temp of cracking, 
then passed in narrow streams at low velocity in a direct and relatively short course 
into a reactor, and subjected in the nan-ow slowly moving streams having a very low 
cross-sectional temp gradient to heat uniformly and gradually applied to a cracking 
temp without causing consummation of the cracking reaction, and the liquid is main- 
tained in, the reactor to consummate the cracking before withdrawal of the treated liquid 
App is described 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils. T. P E. S Duelan Bnt. 339,811, Jan 21, 1929 
Cracking is effected by heating oils, under pressure sufficient to maintain them liquid, 
to a temp somewhat below 3GO\ while flowing through a tubular heating furnace at a 
speed of C to 72 cm. per sec for a tube of 10 mm diam , so that the oils are heated 
for about 1 0-1 5 min only. Various details of app are described 

Cracking oils. Petroleum Conversion Core Bnt 340,030, Sept 19, 1929 
Oil vapors are brought into contact with a heated earner gas supplied in stage* so a* 
to maintain a substantially const temp level throughout the operation App and 
details of temps and other features of procedure are desenbed Cf C A. 25, 410 
Cracking oils. A P Sachs and E W Beardsley (to Petroleum Conversion Corp ) 
Bnt 340,021. Oct G. 192S In a vapor phase cracking process in which heat for the 
cracking is supplied by a earner gas the oil is fractionally vaponzed and the sep frac- 
tions are added in stages to the earner gas so that the lighter fractions are subjected 
to a longer penod of conversion An arrangement of app and various details of opera- 
tion are desenbed 

Cracking and hydrogenating oils, etc., in the rntenor of a compressor. Marcus 
BrutzkuS Gcr 520,223, Feb 21, 1925 Sec Bnt 232.787,(C A 21, 2550) 

Coatings for od-cracking retorts Albert C. Holzapeel Ger 519,085. July 19. 
1927 See Bnt 291 585 (C A 23, 12G0 ) 

Refining hydrocarbons in vapor phase. Franc A Afcar (to Sinclair Refining 
Co) U S 1,797,255, March 24 The vapors are passed through futler’s earth or 
other suitable adsorptive catalyst in 2 different bodies through which the vapors are 
successively passed, and the sequence of passage of the vapors is penodically reversed 
before complete deactivation of the first body of adsorbent occurs An arrangement 
of app is desenbed Cf C A 24, 718 

f. J'^ooarbons in vapor phase. Eugene C Hertuel (to Sinclair Refining 

J . Wa , rch 24 Hydrocarbon vapors such as those from cracking 

trough adsorptive catalyst such as fuller s earth and high b p 
a " d the ' a P° rs subjected to fractional conden 
of higher b p than desired m the final product. Oil com- 
fiw £° lyln "s and h, S h T b p condensate and are condensed 

the ad^eSiv? Mill vrt th * J* J >oIynlcrs 8nd this oil condensate is passed through 

? ^ , r ^ ^ Vydrocbon vapors to be refined during the refining 
operation, as a washing agent An arrangement of app ls desenbed 

Con tar t^nifra li nn°'r ll \ Qn Ca WELTER and ARTHUR R. MOORMAN (to 

Contact I lltration Co ) U S 1,797,715, March 24 A body of oil such as crude 
at a te . mp above V 1 * vaponzabon temp of water but not 
substantially above the vaponzation point of a desired fraction of the oil, by heating 
d / aW ,“ fr ° m the boc!y to such intermediate temp , sepg vapors from 
the heated hqmd and returning a portion of the heated liqu.d to the body of oil to main 
tain a substantially const volume, with sep feeding onto the surface of the body of a 
sUeam of od to be treated and sep removal of vapors from the body App is desenbed 
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Refining oils. The 5iiarples Specialty Co Tr. COO, 461, May 9, 1930. Oil o! 
low ta. P is obtained in a continuous manner from mineral oil contg paraffin by sub- 
mitting the mineral oil to a continuous vaporizing heat and obtaining from the resulting 
mut of vapors and liquid by a continuous fractionated condensation with reflux, a frac- 
tion contg paraffin which ppts during a lowering of temp of this fraction in a form in 
which it may be removed by a continuous centrifuging process 

Hydrocarbons of low boiling point. I. G. Farbenind A -G it. G9o,49G. May- 
13, 1930 Hydrocarbons of high b p , mineral oils, distn residues, etc., are preliminarily 
treated in the liquid state at high temps, with II under pressure, m the presence of 
catalysts contg elements of group 2 to 8 The S and O compds contained in the start- 
ing materials are destroyed, to a great extent, without any appreciable amt of decompn. 
or hydrogenation of the hydrocarbons Afterward the purified materials freed from 
the catalyst, are decomposed by heat in the presence of II Cf C A 24, WTO; 2S, 

1 ^Distilling shale, coal, etc. F Esung Brit. 339, 0C3, Sept. 12. 1929 Bituminous 
shales, cannel coals, torbamtes. etc , are distd in admixt with petroleum or its denvs 
at ordinary, reduced or slightly increased pressure, to form distillates of low S content 
and an un-coVed pitch like residue mtaUe Jot road surfacing, roofing, etc Vegetable 
oils such as linseed, cottonseed, rape, olive or tung oil may be added, and the shale is 
preferably powdered and may be mixed with lime to assist in removal of S Steam 
may lx injected during the distn. 

Column still suitable for nse in fractionation cf oD vapors, etc. J V. Gaudet and 
A Abramson Bnt. 339,663, Aug 8, 1929 Various structural details are described 
Oil-refining residues. I. G. Farbrnind A -G (Richard Michel, inventor). Ger. 
516,653, July 27. 1928 The ext- left by the refining of oils by liquid SOi is worked 
up by treating with olefins tn the presence of catalyzers. Thus, such an ext of s iscosity 
1 4*C. at 20“ is treated with C,Hi at 20 atm. at 140“ in the presence of AlCIj until no 
further CiH« is absorbed The product Is washed with water and distd , giving a yellow- 
oil of viscosity 4“E at 20*. and a resinous residue A further example is given 

Refining paraffin. A Rrenecrr'sare Moytanwerjce A -G Ger. 517,744, April 
5, 1928 Paraffin is deprived of smelling and tasting impurities by treating it with 
alkali m solid form or in coned aq sola or suspension The paraffin is then sepd. 
without distn. Adsorbants may also be added The process may take place under 
pressure and is particularly suitable for lignite tar paraffin 

Filler for gasoline, etc. Antonin Bouladb (to Soc. du carburateur Zenith). 
U. S 1.797,399, March 24 Structural features. 

Apparatus for refining “cracked gasoline” by use of fuller's earth, etc. Rudolph 
C. Osterstrom and Robert T Tucker (to Pure Oil Co } U S 1,797,513, March 24 
Structural features 

liquid fuels. General Technical Co. Ltd. Fr. 690.822, ’ Sept. 21, 1929 
Heavy residues from the distn. of petroleums abo\e 350* or from the thermal ilissocn 
of hydrocarbons, asphaltic compds , bitumens, tars, tar residues, natural waxes, etc., 
are converted into a mut of gasoline, kerosene and gas oil d istg below 350*. The 
products to be treated are submitted, under atm pressure, to the action of an alk. earth 
base between 350“ and 400* so that the gasoil and kerosene products are formed at 
a temp below the critical temp of dissocn The process may advantageously be com- 
bined with a cracking under pressure. The residual oil is transformed either directly or 
indirectly into gasoline, gas oil and kerosene and the latter 2 arc sent either directly 
or indirectly into the cracking circuit under pressures to be transformed into gasoline 
and residual oil which is treated again 

Koa-detonating motor fuels. Arthur B. Brown and Frederick IV. Sullivan 
Jr (to Standard Oil Co of Ind ) U S 1,797.819. March 24 A high b. p. hydrocar- 
bon oil such as gas oil is subjected to conversion temps under pressure in the presence 
of NH, or a nitrogenous org compd of the substituted-NH, type such as urea, (NH.V 
COi, guanidme or dicyanodiamide to produce cyclic N compds in the oil and a fuel 
of the gasoline b p range is distd. 

motor ^ eIs - *• G - Fakbbnwd. A.-G Brit. 339,637, July 10. 
19-9 Antiknocking agents for addn to motor fuels comprise an amine which is alkvla- 
ted or arylated on its N atom, and at least 5% of Fe carbonyl Examples are given 
of the use of dimethylandmc, mouoethylamlme and diethytamline and the use of other 
amino denvs and various diluents, etc., is also mentioned 
„ fa f* “ d Irritants- Albert J. Decamp. Ger. 520,010, Mar. 20, 1929. 

Tv C i?rrn r fu ^? ° r lu bncants. to prevent premature combustion and 
knocking The Hg(CN)i may be dissolved za glycerol and the soln dispersed in a hy- 
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drocarbon fad with the aid of an oil and allali, or the salt may be dissolved in TtOH 
and TtiO and the soln added to a h> drocarbon fuel, or the salt may be dissolved in an 
ester, e g . AcOTt, and the «oln added to an ale fuel Anaddn of 0 1-1 g of Iff (CN’)i 
to 10 1 of fuel is suitable Alternative!), the salt may be dissolved in glycerol, with 
addn of FhOH if desired, and the soln dispersed in the lubricating oil for the motor 
Lubricants. Lubricating Prodicts S A and J WoUDinnSEX Belg 372,620. 
‘sept 30 1*1 5(1 Lubricants consist of on emulsion of fatty acid, gljcerol, NaOH, Na r 
COj tcOH K-CrjO? talc graphite, mineral oil, vegetable or animal oil and water 
Cooling system for lubricatmg oil such as that of internal-combustion engines. 
T R Cav e Brown Cav f lint 339 650, Sept 10. 1929 A cooling coil mounted 
in an oil tanl contains a liquid of lower b p than that of the oil, such as CCI, or EtBr, 
and this coil is connected to a condenser Various structural details and modifications 
arc described 

Regenerating lubricants such as those from mar ine or internal-combustion engmes. 
Swan Hunter A Wichvm Richardson. Ltd , and Horace J Young Ger 517,848, 
Mar 25 1928 See Bnt 292 300 (C A 23, 1502) 

Filter for waste lubricating oils, etc. Stantev Pipktx (49% to James Higgins) 
l S 1,793 031, March 24 Structural features 

Transformer and switch oils. I G Fardenind A -G (Richard Michel, inven- 
tor) Ger 519 009, Jul) 17, 1927 Liquid poljalLvInaphthilenes b » above 160* 
are used The oils may be prepd by condensing Ci*Hi or its non-oxygenated den vs 
with olefins at raised temp and pressure m the presence of AIC1,, and fractionally distg 
the products 

Asphaltic compositions. Heruaxn II. Sant 6 de a. Ger. 519,031, Oct. 29, 1926 
See Bnt 200 621 (C A 21,3443), 

Bituminous emulsions. Jonathan Passer Fr, GOO .277, May 28. 1930 See 
Bnt 333,303 (C A 25, 5S9) 


23— CELLULOSE AND PAPER 


CASLETOX E. CURRAN 

swe ' lin e of thiocyanates on cellulose; compounds of 
SPftHSfi 1 "S'" 1 *S“- K "» 1 c. D,««n Xa ,r„ V»« 50, 
, 8 —(1931)— The swelling of stretched ramie fibers by coned LiSCN solns has 
^o n ..«eH eS ^ fiK by 1 ray “ etho l v -' hen *olns more coned than 3LiSCN 1H,0 
, , the fibers sho ') an ^together new Rontgen spectrum for cellulose With 
w,thou°t f appfar ? l ? ** adsorbed on the surface of the micelle, 

addn orSduc^ St ^ tU A e ° f Ule lattw " ,th higher concns . presumably 
SDOusihle foe Ih^,w ^ 0n .V le ° at °“ s of ttf cellulose, and these compds are re- 
high soly . the degree of .SEES. 

Sr 

F ». Timti Trade aa4JEH 

Ca t s - E Rayon 10, ho 1U 16. 

are discussed and the glass-cell tltclrS^c^ co °V'° I ,a t 11 ' Processes of rayon manuf 

3s^w o, °^ - aj»iwt"nfss. 

(193l?StaMe dymt^salTwgSJd tEht IVA * EKn0LU C^u/Za^lO-S 

«=^5isisjss-Sra2? ! S s SF5 

Edward B Sanicar 
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2. The importance of the isoelectric point in the manufacture of casein for paper coat- 
ms: (Bell) 18. Automatically controlling density (of wood pulp aqueous nurtures] 
(U. S reissue 1S.003) 13. Roller npparatus for applying liquid to paper on one side 
(Ger pat 519.404) I. Rubber latex jin impregnation of paper] (Ger. J*»t- 519.4S3) 30. 
Presennng (paper] (Ger pat 514.9S1) 20. Synthetic rubber (products lor manufacture 
of coatings, films, artifi ci a l silk, etc.] (Bnt pat- 310.00S) 30. 

Faust, O Kunstseide. 4th and 5th ed . reared and enlarged Dresden- T. 
Stcmkopfl ISMpp About M 13 50, bound, about M 15- , 

Stark. Cur Die Kollodiumwolle. Hire llerstellung und \ erwendung fur Zellu- 
loid, Kunstlcdcr, Nitnweide. Nitrobcle. Fdme und pUstische Masscn Anhang- 
Andere Zcllulosen Berlin M Krayn. 


Cellulose. Bernardino Ocuetti Tr G97.22S. June 11, 1930 Cellulose is 
extd from \egetable materials, particularly waste wood, b> submitting the material to 
a treatment with aq NaOil or KOIl of 3-10% concn and in amt of 3-ti parts by wt to 
1 part of material for 5-12 hrs at 100-100° The matcnal is afterward treated with 
strong mineral acids or bj the wash waters from a previous chlorination and then 
chlonnatcd with Cl gas 

Digester for cellulose manufacture. Eiwr Morterud Ger 519,110, Mar 5, 

Regenerated cellulose films. Ernest Muller Ger 520,105, June 4. 1020, 
The film* are gnen a Imal wash dned to remoie about M)*^ of their water content and 
then treated with a softening agent, e g , glycerol, glucose or maltose They are then 
dned completely The softening agent may l>c applied in coned form to one or both 
sides of the films, or the films may be passed through an aq soln of the softening agent 

Press for alkali cellulose. Masckinentabriie M HAcsser Ger 621,302, Nov. 
5. 1929 

Cellulose derivatives. Ltov Lilievteld Ger 519.13S, May o0, 1920. See 
Bnt. 252,034 (C A 21.23S4) 

Cellulose derivatives. L£ov Ltlievteld. Ger 521,452, Mar 2S, 1922. Alkali- 
sol alky 1 den vs. of cellulose are prepd. by treating olkah soL conversion products or 
den vs of cellulose with on alky lating agent in such an amt that not more than 1 mol of 
alky fating agent, preferably 0.33-0 GO mol, ts present for each mol. of C«HitOi 
Suitable cellulosic initial matenals are crude or punfied viscose and cellulose hi d rates. 
The reaction may lx eflected in aq alk sotn Examples are given. Cf C. *t. 24, 3640. 

Cellulose derivatives. U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. Fr. 695,401, May 10, 
1930 In the manuf of org denvs. of cellulose such os the acetate, propionate, benzoate 
or ethers, a volatile liquid is used as a constituent of the reaction mass and this liquid, 
by the latent heat of evapn , is used to control the temp of the reaction. A suitable 
app. is desen bed 

Moldable masses from solutions of cellulose derivatives. I G. Farbenivd. A.-G. 
(Ench Richter, inventor) Ger 514,040, July S, 1925 The cellulose is partly pptd 
from the soln by preopitants which evap more quickly tliau the solvent. Thus, a soln 
of nitrocellulose and tncresyl phosphate in AcOBu, AcOEt, toluene and benzene is 
pptd in a gelatin network by addn of a soln of ester gun in AcOBu and ale. The 
whole is then kneaded to desired shape. Other examples ~r given 

Cellulose ethers. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd Fr. 696.15S. May 27. 
1930 Cellulose is mercerized in lS-20f? XaOII soln , pressed and ripened by stonng 
at about 20-30 “ and for 12 90 hrs. according to the temp used and the product desired 
The product is treated with at least 50 parts of NaOH for 100 parts of cellulose and then 
by an alky 1 chloride such as EtCl or MeCl The ethers are sol in ethylene chlorohydnn. 
or a rout of ale and C.1 1, or both 

Cellulose ethers. Alexander Wacsek Ges. pCr elektrociikm. Ind. G. m b II. 
(Alfons Ascherl and Wolfgang Gruber, inventors) Ger 520.3S4, Teb 16. 1930 About 
V® a carbonate ' °® Die alkali cellulose, is included in the reaction mixt.. and 
the reaction is interrupted as soon as CO« i» evolved This method of detg the end 
point of the reaction is particularly useful in the reaction of alkali cellulose with alkyl 
halides under pressure An example is given ’ 

Cellulose esters. I. G. Farbenivd. A -G. Fr 695.2S3. May 7, 1930. Esters of 
cellulose or other carbohydrates are prepd. by first partially substituting by an alborr 
group the OH group of the carbohydrate and afterward cstenfymg the alkoiy cotnrxl 
obtained Thus, cellulose is treated with ethylene oxide and afterward estenfied to 
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pi\ e a nntd acetic-butyric e«tcr of a partially bydroxytthy latcd cellulose which is 
directly sol in acetone Other examples are given 

Cellulose esters. I C Fa*benixd A G Fr. 697,156, June 7, 1030. Estm5- 
cation of enters is earned out in the absence of free fatty acid and in the (wract of liquid 
chlorinated hydrocarbons not miscible with wrater and b below ICO* such as CH,Cli. 
C,H,CI, or CHCk acting as solvents The reaction is carried out at normal temp and 
with less catalyst than usual In a sanation of the process the esterification is effected 
with the anby dnde of one acid in the presence of the chlonnated hydrocarbon and 
another fatty acid 

Concentrated colloidal dispenons of cellulose ester*. llccn M Spence*. U. S. 
1 797 Ml, March 24 A cellulose ester such as a cellulose nitrate is incorporated with a 
substantially anby d_ alkali in soln such as NH, in EtO 4c. 

Cellulose acetate Km Beatsjng and Albeit Giebmaxns. Ger. 519.137. 
I eb lb, lb?! The manuf of cellulose acetate is effected more rapidly and uniformly 
by transferring the reaction mat. from a container under pressure to an evacuated 
container through a narrow orifice The mat may be repeatedly transferred. 

Precipitating cellulose acetate. Vekin ft* cram lien. A -G Ger 521,125. 
Aug 12. 192b, Cellulose acetate soln and a precipitant are drawn through sep con 
duits by a centrifugal pump, which mixes the soln. and the precipitant and feeds the 
mat. to a collecting vessel 

Films of cellulose acetate. Sri eras. Ltd Ft 6^0.003, June 3. 1930 A plasti- 
caicr for use in the manuf of rladic materials having a basis of a cellulose ester is com- 
posed of an org dene of pbo<pbanc acid contg a naphthyl group, r t . P naphthyl- 
diphenTl (or dicresyl) phosphate 

Disintegrating vegetable fibers. Fi*ma Otto C. Srrtcir*. Fr. 697,030, May 
30, lb30 In the disintegration of vegetable fibers and transformation of phenols by 
the method of phenolates to obtain cellulose, the aerobic enrymes and like organisms of 
the vegetable fiber used are rendered inactive by heat. The lye contains with the 
pnenoute. free phenol and free phenolic corapds. During the cooking the greater 
content of phenolate is reached before the highest temp is reached The raves and 
hydrocarbons liberated during the cooking are eliminated by d.stn from the lye 
"64 lMf UtCS ' W “ Hamu *° s ' Ger 519.050. Oct. 5. 1°2G. See Bnt. 

Sodium hydronde solubons for viscose manufacture. HoBSCn R. Co Fr 606,153. 
May - 1. 1930 Solus, of NaOH produced by electrolysis with a Hg cathode for the 
ItfV. vir” 60 ™ “* m ’ r »™'^ d ^X“ ddinK t0 lbr5<r sdn*- » rmaH quantity of eompd*. 

teMSSSi z ■ ■ 1 • TOn,r,ei ewnrds - 01 K - femtfs - fmal ” * nd 

Viscose. Fmctrich G C. Klein Tr 69C.411, Feb 14. 1930 Viscose is made 
^ Uulo if , OT transformation products of cellulose in a const, umnterrnpted 
trTatmcnt ln char l r "- through app in which the material is nmul- 
fiWd f f -. impregnated. disintegrated. npened. pressed, sulfured. dissolved. 

Co 5,e.S7XApnlM.lE7. 

Nor “5? ’5“”" KCT.sn.na. M Cor 516.573. 

ST PoUnttot O rTSS, 0 ?.,”' “* »> » TO. tit . . .ddrf to U.r rroso. 

rtot.0 £?S^5o 1 C A..-G (AdollK5opl. to; 

and. ealed. as 1 1 .SO,. ? hc P 5i ,£ b ? lh c °btams up to 42% of a mineral 

capable of pptg gelatin, e T vatd with an org substance of high mol- wt. 

CH,0 and naphtiSmSdfca^c aad. -^ ,° r “^ ondmsa tion product from 

viscose Tbe baths are intended particularly far unnpened 

SlAKo'jIS! 13^930“ ofto^'tWCT GCT.Nisrorr-FABtirE.', A-G G« 

srs. 
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unrtpened viscose prcpd from a ripened alkali cellulose The viscose may contain 10% 
or more of cellulose and the use of high -cellulose mscoscs reduces the ddn of the spinning 
bath Filament* of 1 denier may be made by thu process, ha\mg a dry strength of 

He or more per denier and a wet strength of 2 g or mom ... 

Artificial sdk. J. A Singmaster Bnt 339.G03. May S, 1929. I or modifying 
the luster and cos enng power of artificial sdk (such as that made from nitrocellulose or 
ccllulosi acetate) b> incorporating in the filaments finely divided inert white pigments, 
the pigments ore first distributed in the solvent used for the soln of the material and 
after the adiln of the dispersed pigment the resulting soln is subjected to filtration, 
which remoies the larger particles and renders the material more homogeneous \ an- 

ous examples of pigments used. etc., are gi\cn Cf C A 24, «TX12 

Artificial sdk, etc. I. G Farbenund A -G Unt. 310,138, Dec. 29, 1928. Artifi- 
cial silk, artificial horse hair or ribbons are made by pptn ol cellulose hydrate by a wet- 
•pinning process, and the freshly pptd. material is stretched by passing it over one or 
more rubbing surfaces which nre hented, so that damage to the material is minimized 
Tor this purpose there may be used glass tubes or roller* which are internally heated by 
electricity, gas. steam or liquid, and if desired the surface of the stretching del ice may 
be irrigated with water or other suitable bquid at nbout the same temp In order to pre- 
vent accumulation of crystn products, etc , on the heated surface The strength of 
viscose silk is thus improved Some details of npp are described 

Artificial sdk. Martin HAlken Gcr 517,747. OcL 11. 102S In degasifying 
cnpTaxmwonium silk spinning soln h> reducing the pressure, the gases arc passed over 
solid superphosphate, etc. so that the NH« present is nbsorlied. forming a powerful 
fertiliser , , 

Artificial sdk. EuCen Mossgraubr. Gcr 517,932, Dec. 14, 1929 A device is 
described for Mippl>mg the viscose, acet>lcellulose. etc . to the spinning heads for mak- 
ing artificial sdk 

Artificial silk. Cn tTnxov (SociRTt anovima itauana ter la seta artificials). 
1 r 097,201, June 12, 1030 The brilliancy of artificial sdk is diminished by producing 
a current of a it or gas perpendicular or oblique to the thriads leasing the nozzle by 
means of a small propeller blade inside the spinning vessel and in the neighborhood of 
the noaile 

Artificial sdk. Hans Suter. Ft. C90.30G, May 30, 1930. Filaments obtained by 
dry- or wet-spinning cellulose denvs . particularly cellulose acetate, nre drawn under 
adequate tension in the presence of swelling agents and org substances which have the 
power of diminishing the solvent action of the agents. As swelling agents, CHtCl,. 
C1ICI, and C t H t CI, may be used, and as substances to reduce the solvent action, CCb. 
CtHiClj, C«1I,. 1’liMc, x>lene and their homologs may be used 

Artificial silk. Soc. pour la fabrication de la soin “RnootASETA " Fr. 695,490, 
May 13, 1030. Mat effects nre obtained on cellulose acetate «illc by dissolving in the 
spinning soln a small quantity of a sol acid such as stcanc acul or a sol anhydride, dry- 
spinning the solns obtained and treating the filaments obtained with aq solns. of salts 
or bases which form insol or difficultly sol compds with the add used Fr. C93.491 
describes the production of mat effects on cellulose acetate threads by dissolving in the 
spinning soln non-volatile ot high -boding substances, dry -spinning the solns obtained and 
remoi ing the added substances from the finished thread by a washing operation Salts 
of alk earth metals and org substances such as gl>cerol or stenne acid may be used 
Artificial silk, etc. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 696,219, May 23, 1930 In the manuf. 
of artificial filaments the spinning soln in its passage to the extruding nozzles is passed 
through one or more parts in metal or other impermeable substance pierced by a 
series of small holes w Inch nre not sensibly greater, preferably much smaller, than the 
extruding onfiecs Details of construction are given 

Artificial silk. Henry Dreyfus. Ft. 697,216, June 11, 1930. Filaments or 
threads are made by extruding a spinning soln of a cellulose denv. through a nozzle and 
receiving the filaments in an evaporative medium in which an extenor skin like laj er is 
formed, and afterward passing them into a solvent vapor to soften the layer and drawing 
the filaments thus softened. The filaments are then passed through a second evapo- 
rative medium Anapp is described 

Artificial fibers, joint Billwiller and Johann Billwiller. Ger. 617,933, 
Sept. 3. 1922 Carbohj drates contg little or no fibrous material are worked up by 
treatment with disintegrating liquids such as solns of NH.OH, NaOH, nlkab carbon- 
ates, hydrosulfidcs, HtbO,. H*S, etc, nt temps, above 175“ and under pressure, with 
strong and continuous rotary washing. The product is then spun in the manner of 
artificial silk. In the example bran is treated with NHiOH at 2S0*. 
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Artificial fibers. Alsa Soc. anon Ger 521.0S!>, Oct, 30, 1927. The gas content 
of hollow artificial fibers is raised bv scaling the Cl>ers in a liquid in which gas is then 
evolved by phys. or them means Thus the fillers may be (1) immersed m cold a lter 
satd with pas. ond the water then wanned or (7) immersed succes s ively in liquids which 
react to form a jras or (J) immersed in • «oln of an unstable compd that Yields a fas cm 
dreompn e g . a diaro compd The method tniv be used to distend collapsed hollow 
fibers Examples arc given 

Making films, fibers, etc., from cellulose esters and ether*. I G r*wrvivii 
\ G (Adolf Kimpf. insert or) Ger 520 411, Auc 20 1027 The solvent for the 
ester or ether contains a substantial proportion of CS, 1 xamplrs are pven 

Artificial threads, films, etc. Otto Sd.hl. Fr fi'>7"72. June 12. 1930 Solns. 
of cellulose esters arc submitted to the action of a coned mineral acid Thus cellulose 
acetate in an org sols ent is spun and coagulated in IT, SO, contg more than 30 and less 
than SO*^ monohvdrate The II, SO. contains at least 0 (11^ 01,0 

Ribbons from cellulose ester* or ether*. Hevrt Dreitc* Fr. 695.S47, May 
10 1*170 Solns. of cellulose esters or ethers, such as cellulose acetate in org solvents 
miscible with water, are passed through narrow and relatively long extruding orifices and 
the ribbons received in coagulating laths composed of water, aq solns, of salts or aq 
solns of mineral acids 

, , . A***®*}* 1 ,ak , fil nts ' 1 G F AannvTxn A -G (Otto Taust, inventor) Ger 
51<.i>l Mar 5. 1 0 27 Filaments which will dye umformlv are spun by passing the 
filaments from the notzle ovrt a «pnng abutmrnt and winding thrm on a roller, the 
tension of the spring ensuring a uniform filament 

Spuming ooiile for artificial silk. 11 meat Colomb Ger 51 9,34 S. Nov 17. 1P2S 
Spinning noixle and holder for artsfioal *2k. Oscar Kojiorn A Co and Amro 
Lbrner Ger 516.571, Jan 24, 1930 

I o'CS"'? ““ '“™* “» 

X G (n "‘ v 

A spuming pot for artificial silt Eduard Svatee. Tr. f*15 S40, May 19, 1930 
strenrt wS V th Reached particles of fibrous material and 

strengthened with laser* of fiber soaked in artificial resin 

r-»u“B 1 ° 

' * ” 

and in proximity to Mch other ™ P i spinning jets are arranged in senes 

removed or renlaeed inthm.t single supply pipe so that the second jet may be 

are dc^rSed ™ h0Ut ,Merftnn * ^ the first jet Vanous strectiral details 




* nd Wilhelm Eller, inventors) Ger 521,01(1, 

Fr 696 All, May* 2*T 1930 a ^C^^ nl S° ,lt ' 10 7 CE * Iki ‘ u - ES ARTtntmS (Soc. AVON ) 
and drawer mounted in a box where drSa ? brd of , a *hghtly conical thread guide 

returned to the bath “ the °f coagulating liquid are collected and 

696.9M? h?ay S 14* r i930, taiE C * t ' < ° f nseose SlDt hqmds. Acmb Raton Cow Fr 
517,733, Apnl 17^27* *° f Epoc>1 *' 3lARZnR Aoishnwerer GmbH Ger 
Mae Tamaschkb Ger 520,423, 




ir the like contg cellulose 
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oml lignin liy treating the material, after chlorination while moist, withamixt of a water- 
ed org solvent such as ale and an inorg aad such as II Cl, by using boiling ale. on 
the countercurrent principle the chtorohgnm is extd ami the cellulose can be purified 
b> fun hi r treatment with fresh ale McOH. acetone, glacial HOAc, PrOU, phenol, 
etc . also mi) be used. anil various details of procedure arc dcscnlied. 

Treating waste liquor from chemical wood-pulp manufacture. Linn Bradley and 
IdwardP McKri pp (to Bradley McKrcfc Corp ) U S 1,797,678, March 2-1 The 
inorg content with admixed org matter a I a coned mixt of the waste residual liquor 
resulting from the digestion of ccllulostc material such as wood chips in a soln of Na-S 
salts (contg most of the Na in the form of a sulfite of Na) and the residual liquor resulting 
from the digestion of ccllulostc material in an alk soln contg Na compds (the major 
portion of which arc S-frcc Na compds such as NaOH) is subjected to fumacin gander 
reducing conditions to produce a fumacc product contg the Na compds mainly as 
Na,COi and Na sulfide, and the resulting Na compds arc treated to produce an alk 
cooking liquor for further use as o digesting agent for cellulosic material Cf C A 24, 
4158 

Treating waste liquors such as those of soda and sulfate pulp manufacture. David 
D Peebles (to Peebles Processes, Inc) l S 1,797,585. March 24 The liquor is 
dehydrated to a high concn by continuously circulating the heated liquor through a 
closed expansion chamber while annuitant ously continuously removing evolved vapors 
from the chamber, and the coned waste liquor js burned in a furnace w itb gases evolved 
from the chamlicr 

Rotating autoclave for the extraction of glucose from wood pulp. Siller & Rodey- 
Kirciibn G M n II Ger 517,890, June 14, 1028 Structural details. 

Paper pulp. Mead Pulp & Paper Co Bnt. 239,599, Aug 28, 1929 Material 
such as wood, straw, fibrous grasses and the like is used for the prepn of a free pulp of 
high strength, good color and clay carrying properties, by first subjecting the material 
to an incomplete clicm digestion (suitably for 1-2 hra at 125* and then at 100-18(1* for 
1-4 hrs with nddn of CO, in a soln of alkali metal sulfite and NallCOj or a tartrate, 
citrate, borate or oxalate) while maintaining substantial neutrality of the cooking liquor, 
and then subjecting the material to a limited chlorination treatment white dihl and 
subsequently to a stronger chlorination while thickened The process is especially 
suitable for treating waste wood from furniture factories App and various details of 
procedure are described Cf C A 24, 4392, 25, 2563 

Paper. Donald K. Pattillo (to Mathieson Alkali Works). U. S 1,797,789, 
March 24 Cl is added to the stock in the beater near the beginning of the beating 
operation to sterilize the stock, w hich is then subjected to beating and made into paper. 
Cf. C A. 24, 4932 

Paper-making apparatus. Herman L K utter (to Bbck-Clawson Co ). U. S 
1,797,290-1, March 24 Various details of doctor construction, etc., are described. 

Paper-making apparatus. T D. Nutt all and Bentley &. Jackson, Ltd Bnt. 
310,087, Nov G, 1020 Structural features 

Paper-making apparatus. C G Haubold A.-G. Ger. 620,122, Sept. 0, 1027. 
Means is desenbed for controlling the run of the wire cloth and the felL 

Dewatering machine for paper manufacture. Ejsgncibssbrsi, Mascih.vbn* uyd 
P atpenfasrik I' A MCnzner G it b II Ger 521,172, Teb 15, 1029 
1028 COUCh PTtSS t0T P * per manufac,ure ' Johannes Raitjt. Ger 519,111, Jan 20. 

Suction .roller* for dehydrating paper, cellulose, wood pulp, etc. Julius Steeiian- 
SEN Get 517,601, April 27, 1926 

510 Haidar i" 1 9 * 9 a,egratiae: psper > ‘"‘•board, etc. Leopold Schumann Ger. 

Sizing papers and cloth. Julius Clatz Fr 695,626. May 16. 1030 Paper and 
cloth arc sued by adding, during or after their manuf . the NIL, Na or other salt of the 
glycolic acid of cellulose sol in water, or homologous compds , or a substance such as 
starch having an affinity for cellulose 

Anr,u 8, inw !t '5f 0ftd pa P ef ‘ S°c ANON pour l'ind ciiim X BAle. Swiss 143,410. 
l*P n ; 1 ? 20 . The ra f’ e , r ” immersed in a dye bath which contains also a salt of oleyldi. 
ethylethylcnediamine and then is dned oicyiat- 

t. n ^SP^ gate t tardbo&Td - The Westoy Paper and Manufacturing Co ru T 
619 209, Jan 12. 1930 The cardboard is prepd from a mixt of Sraw wIluW^ S?. 
has been boiled with Ca(OJJ)* soln and straw cellulose that has been boiled with NaOH 
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Cansnmphnn of h^ mi tw in Ffbmrr, 15J1. XV". W Aaiio *x> L- S. Gnir. 
Bnr Mmes. ■£**<. r'/arrsr-jnhraiMCi, 15rp(lS311 Ainrs H. Emr 

The rel-'CT of tie phenomena mrofTed m tie detocatioa o! Kibd apIoKve*. T 
Lirrmx *ni> M Pstkt Cr—f< read 152, 74-W'I'Ci) — An optical method (C. A 
25, 13S3) was twd fee m-asnrmc tie ttItctm cf tie sirck wive and of the hmmrons 
px-ws from tie detmaticia o' 1‘kem cutenns of A • I and K-.ii, 13 mm. a 

i Lm, lvsd*d tn tubes at <L5cren t d*ns*jes ( 2.1 Tie 2 velocities arc identical m tie 
ncmtT of tie ciarre »nd ire t*e»:-7 than tie Telrc'r <i drfeatica m tie e-tenn c -i 
n^ljsTt itself Tie Trl-ctr of tie p> tien dl — r-. . ^ mere r»^£r tins tilt cf tie 
shock w-jve. tie sopn </ tie - wires Wtsnt f It tie fcCowmJ distances b een tie chary 
for tetreL wti A « C4wv 35 err. , A — 0 fCv <5 cn. . A — l'J*\ W m , for drcx~::r. 
w-tb A “ C tk " 1 35 err a — 1.25. 50 cm . A — 1 f,i, J5 cm. These distances ire 
od'-pesdent of t v e Je*-pti of tie eohmri of erpl iuin . bet memse as tie dm. c£ tie 
cetera □cnec C. C Stout 

Tie propclcre strrrrti usd rate of pmutt development of tie Curia tlxsarc 
denee. X A-Torca axn G. hr J I'm err I'm. Mines. i>pt r 1 fcnfip.v« 43S4. 
7 pp (1531) — Tic propulsive stienpth of tie Carder Mistmt dmee Model G dws nee 
increase tteetlr wti tie CO- chary. let depends or tie bnt-r and disk csrdL In 
feaenL tie propulsaTe strength do r i ses ar-h tie wL ci tie heller and lines wti lie 
tiicknevs of tie cisk. Tie smaller {m sues of XaCJO, is used a lie heiter element 
rivr rt-i’CT propnlsTe stmsfth t iin tie lmper sires, -in uutw a tie erbary of 
CO» lerptita'd tie ctettion of tie r.Txsin e period. The sbrsrmr cf tie dsk took 
p’ace before tie pee ssm r *w ccmplftrlv developed. With JCtVj belters usd a n-o- 
sieaahl* <Lst tie it mix. ptsssts developed IcwSTO-.CeO- aad 1 135-p cbirpes cf CO- 
■treSl ■» 1350 and SS“0 kp /«q era, rrsp ; witi l«3-p heaters. 54 > mad GS>T cixrprt 
of CO, piTtav mar pTessnrTsofaoaadSllOkpysq tm. AlpexILExtit 

Ipnaco, comteshoa and explosion. X AmtAvsrx. On., EmimJc a Ifisrf- 
«**•#« a. Fafira T 05'. 37-E 11S.i> — Sn address. S. S »s FeOlt 

** Pontes- Hexxi Mruxt. fw «. tbn. 45, 27S-P 

UC ^l). c?- C. A 25. 517 — \ fnrtitr doemsaon rtlibre to tie e5cet of water aai *oS 
rewixed hr tie hvdrtifr-as of rntrocetekwe oc tieraofrs^ o crasraocd by cecnments 
of de Erma, which are qae-ed. At temps, of 15-20*. water exerts no actiaa ea tntm- 
celiJase. even damp perixfi of 2 'CO xm; at 50-75*. however, hedmlrms proceeds 
apidlT a tie presence of aoistsrc. XhroeeSnlciw (132:i r 7 X) kept a 20*^ HXCS te ' 
ao=tiswisiTdneedtol2 91^ c X Thatr e- r HN CS caa»d the same tfert a 3j nccti-i 
As a reset or tie fTextn e5cet of and of increased cma, a deerxv a tie actstme 
co,t mt of a powder ccctp even a trace of tree aod may canse an rncrease a tie rate 
c4 deoampn. c_ Q Srou* 

>»„ tl±ae:l£e t ,rf - l::i:,lS ~* m fee *7^ «< eomtestian of ca2oid*l powders. Eeoi 
^ raaora Fa-, me rhrv 4<J, 2^74 (1031) —The mioene* of »«sn=e m smokeless 
po^cer was cakd. from tie icmtxn temp, (approx. 2fO '} and tie sp. beat of tie pewder 
U — . ter pondje B. and CL33. fer tie iron solvent tvpe cf ryjwdm) Tie a din. of 1^ 
mcastme tacsed an acrea* of 13^ and ia7^, rrsp. m tie merry reamed ix coabns- 
tvp ts ~ J " or the total area oT tie tme-pressme curi e, is a xneasme 
tie to^mexo-reepmed for decompn. of tie powder w*s tierefore d " 

tie \ i erne bomb on powd^ samoles wrti — , . * .v.. -i 


- powdrramples w^i diTermt aoestme rontents. and tie eirCt of 

noted. These exptx. showed an increase ra for 1%- 

123 1 CkS^ f or tie non-sofrent type of powder. The sample 


1 


evf tv- 1.. ,., ,* * , : ““ „ f t - :c oon-sotvent type ci powder, loe 

- S ) =tn*fvceri (approx. 25^J 

cie mvimp nenrinrea. with or witboct Et pitialatt. C. G. Stou* 

^amaistics of spokeless powder. L Bmor temperatnre.' A. M 
h^tie htif j (1S31) ^ethoTS^rof bm=t temp 

d-tal Heatt P cwder “ d 'P- heats of tie jnscs is d_scussed m 

hSd: Jd?taV-S^SS ^ "«»=« Of smeieless powders *" 

cominstion. bin r 35 diiermt powder compos, tier heat of 

ram gea. rmrm£ temp_ pas vd. and eo mpn . ci ri^s. p . i ., u i -r the ef ects of 
13 ««“* ^ ^tropHeenn andofaddr^of deSt^^f G&S 

The question of gas fcemstioa in ety sewers fEtsi l^m) l*. 
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Geck, Walter II.: Dio VerhQtung von Staubexplosion. ElnMerkbucMOr jeden 
Betriebslelter. Heflin* J. Springer o7 pp. M. « l*> 

Explosives. I Ians Ratusuvrg Ger. 521,034. Mur 17, 1028. See Dot. 308.170 
(C. A 24, 242). 

Explosives. Dynautt-Actikv-Ges. vciru Alrrkd Nobel *V Co Fr. 600.032, 
June 4 1030 The dmitrate of ethanolamine nnd the tnm Irate of diethanolamine or 
nitrates of the homofogv of (lire comfxi« or the A* alkyl dm vs of the monev or di- 
ethanolamine are used, either alone or with other compds , as explosives. Cf C. A 24, 

" lj ^Explosives. Willem P Jorisse*j nnd Johan Boot. Tr 695.529, May 13, 1930 
The explosiveness of detonating mixts , whether gaseous. liquid or solid or os a disper- 
sion. is minced by adding to the mixts. a gaseous, liquid or solid "anti detonator'* such 
ns one or more org halogen denvs.. or one or more phenolic substance or substances 
which ore both halogen and phenolic denvs 

Explosives. Louts V. RaBUT. Tr G'Xl.Oll. Jan 17. 1030 An explosive suitable 
for mines and quarries contains NaCIOi 77 f. diniiroCotucne 17 1, cn<tor oil 503 and 
paraflm 0 75% Tr (i'Hl.OlS descnltes a similar explosive contg KCIO, 75, dimtro- 
toluette 184 monorutromphthilene 1 Pt» castor oil 4 S anil paraffin 0 74%. 

Explosives. Alfred Stettilscher Tr 697,213, June 11, 1930 See Bnt. 
312.310 <C A 24,907) _ _ 

Blasting fuses and detonators. 1 G FARurNiNO A -G Brit. 340.041, SepL 24, 
1929 A nuxt of cldoronaphthalene (contg Cl 45-60%) with up to al*out 2ti% of S is 
used for scaling elec blasting fuses and di tonators 

Detonators. Wiuielm r*cnu\at and Walter rntcnsmcit. Tr. 690,603, June 
5. 1930 The capsules for detonators of I’bN, or C,IIgNiOi are made of an alloy contg 
Cu up to 90-03 and Al 5-10% The latter may be replaced in part bj Mg 
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The numerical solubility of dyes. \V. C. Duxfsr Troc. Aw d«8. Textile 
Che w, CcfonsfJ 1931, 103-4; Aw Dyestuf Refer. 20, 1S5-6(1«31). U. II. 

The dyestuffs act In Britain. E. 1*. Armstrong InJ. E«r. Ckem. 23, 575-S0 
(1031). G. G. 

Fast-to-llght substantive dyes. T, 1*. Mrarirv Prestufs 31, 97-9(1930). — The 
light-fastness properties of the Sofantine dyes are discussed. Cuss. K. MutUN 

Axo-chromophore. ID. J. S. 1*. Blumoercer. C*m, UVriWjJ 28, 190-S 
(1P31); cf. C. A, 22, 3824 — Absorption sjieetra of about 20 dyes of the <*- and P-ammo- 
and -hy droxy-Qiobenzene types were detd. and compared The effect of the aitxo- 
chrome is influenced by the polar character of the substituents, through an inductive 
action over atoms of alternating functions. In the abnormally behaved n-hy-droxynxo 
dvts the effect on the chroraophcne is heightened by a coordinate bond between the 
OH nnd N N groups In a scries of related, tsomenc d>es. the electrostatically roost 
unsym mol has the deepest color The influence of the substituents, whether Nil,. 
OH, NO, or Cl, II, depends on their position A f*-NO, is strongly batliochrome. 
a n-NOi feebly so in ammoarobenrenrs. and hyp^ochrome in h> drorvarobcnrencs. 
A second auxochromc in the primary dye component has a negligible effect; P.P'- 
diaminoazobenrene and f-liydroxy -f>'-aminoaiobenxene absorb \erv much tlie same 
as aminoarobenrene, the stronger auxochrome. In the second case, drtg. the diameter 
01 d 'I' K. E-aaa. 

Axo dyestuas denTed from arsanilic adds. Venango DEVLOrcu and Fclgsnico 
MarJn. A Rales soe csfan JU ptm 29, 65-73(1931).— By dmotiung the acids and 
coupling with the phenols in alk. soln the following compds. were prepd : From P- 
arsanihe acid and resorcinol, 2.4-dihy droxyarobeniene-4‘-areomc acid, yellow-orange 
with pWoroglucinol. 2,4.6 tnhydroxy-nxobenTene-4*-arsonic acid, ml brown with 
orcinol, > methvH.fi-dihy droxyarobenrene-l’-arsonic acid, deep ted brown* from 2 
methy 1-4-aimnobenxenearsonic acid and resorcinol. 2.4 dihydroxy -2 ‘-me thy larobcniene- 
4 **r*anle acid, orange; from o-arsamlic acid and PbOl 1,4 hydroxyarobcnrcne-2'-arsonic 
aad, yellow; with resorcinol. -.4-dihydroxyaiobenrtne-2’-a«onic acid, light orange- 
yellow; with phlorogtucinol. -,4,G-tnhydmxyarobemene-2'-arsonic add. red; and with 
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OT«no]. 2 methyl .4 0 dihydrovyazobenzme 2' arson te arid, deep red Companson of 
the colors of the dvc shows that they follow the NTctzki rule p M. syuves 

Properties of insoluble *to colors on the fiber In relation to their constitution. 
Fastness of kier boiling and the method of testing. F. M Rowe J. Soc Dyers 
Colourists 47. 20 3*rft‘»tl) — The products of the interaction of 0 hydros j naphthoic 
acid and aromatic am nes depend upon the conditions employed 1 samples of the 
reaction arc given Halogen and other groups in the compds obtained from this reac 
The P rrs f nCc o( a mtro group in on azo coloring matter has 
D 5* 2" 1 ,C f a f tncs, °r k >er boiling of the dyeing Robert Ilotrtirov 

Action of boiling caustic soda (kier boiling) on insoluble aio colon on the fiber. 

J SnC , ,u yf ' S , CclouTtUt A7 ‘ 35-0(1331) -Cotton ozerts a favonng m- 
co,l ? r »Kwr»tcs into other compds A study is made of the 
effect of boiling NaOIl upon the chem decompn of the color lakes of some azo colors 

. . , . Robert Hoiehton 

1^,:°“'^ . %E ** >ER 'O* Beroev, Proe Am Anne Textile 
mctTu Sidles 2t Am , D >' slu f Re P ,r 2 °. IW) £0031) — The effect of 
sente!) rSlST S , change co,or nn< > a n»cUi«! for detg this effect are pre- 

sented \at colors arc dyed on wool at p„ 92-0 1 T iP py dy eings and methods of 

Chlonrated wool can lie detected by treating under 
tiling indicates chlorinated wool 

cJ, 

yeing raw stock for carpet yarns, r. C. Walsh Dyestuffs 31, 1 #>-7(1 930) 
<„S I S mn. IIawv r™ Dyetluffi 31. SWKI^-lSilK^d 


n wool dyc« 

Vat colors arc dyed 

avoiding them are discussed w.n,.., 4Lru woe 
the microscope with 0 1 A VaOIf A decided 


&£f»» 

Peculiarities of fading W»i II r»nv p.„, * , RoBrRT HoccHTDV 

1931, 130-5, Am Dyestuff m Ar ? A ”° e - Textile Chem Colorists 

of fast and fugitivedyw are d , C - A 25, 3SG —Combinations 

methods of fading by J.ght MT^elren^i* , pC . cuIl3 . r *?*"* properties Various 
Detection of traces «» Presented and discussed R If 

Chem *4, 278(1031) —The iodo*« mrriTf * *“ ,extiles ' . Alfred Sodrst Z. angew 
1387) is inconclusiyc. inasmuch sis chloraroin^rfwwff n l!rU 3 ^ r »^.t^i!l. ,rarZe A £ 




vegetable fibers will give the 
not yet known with certainty 
* stable 


mg agent should remain in "woo? c ?? tam T 0 " than 1 % fat No wash 

ties of wool fibers N'a.CO. soln 5h 2 u Ji not deteriorate the physical quail 

Sfflfca5^S™^*a=f3a=fa5sf 

en-ce H Ca dwell TexhU CoiL ,7c??* , , Cras e Molliv avd Flo* 

&?.?. 


. - n the manuf , uses, properties and probable 

1 woo!s w °oI substitutes and imitation wool finishes 

Identification of artificial a>!ir« s — _ Ciias E Mcnri 

National Ene Black GXOO dyes the 3l > 1-2(1930)- 


future of the so-called artificial v 
n *£* vegetable fibers 


GXOO rinTTk. vimndm Uyesluffs 31, 1-2(1930) — 

A soln contr 20 me ”*, e S.* ,a ^ 1 , I s,,k * black and acetate silk yellow 
CG. 50 mg Na,CQ, 1 s Imp and I ^cn’fnVS 1 " r or National Ene Fast Orange 
sdk m a few mm Li Jj, N *« SO « 1°H,0 in 50 cc H.O dyes cupnmmmmum 


Cras. E Mnia 
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The Investigation of faults ifl rayon hosiery. V. T. F. II eyes. Rayon Record 5, 
233-7(1911), d C A 24,5501 — H gives methods for the detection and eiamn of 
the character of oil and metallic soaps ttt rayon hosiery’ 

Peraktmn. Richard Teibelmann Chrm-Zlt- 55, 191-2(1931).— In order to 
strengthen the bleaching power of aktmn, dichloraminc is suggested in place ol chlor- 
amine Its insoly m 11,0 is disadvantageous, but it can be used in a finely divided or 
colloidal state, by dissolving m alkali and diluting Pcraktivin contains about 30 /« 
active Cl, and is employed as a bleaching agent in the textile industry and as a safe 
bteaebing agent in laundries C trims L vv ilson 


Waste gas-cleaning materials (iiom dyes works) as weed destroyer (Anon J 15. 
Stream pollution by textile wastes (Weston) 14. Treatment of a sewage containing 
wool-scouring refuse (Beediiam) 14. Anthracene derivatives (dyes) (Rugcli, IIeitz) 
10. Dyes derived from acenaphthenequinone (Guha) 10. The structure of aniline 
black (Joffe. Metrieina) 10. Anthraquinone azo compounds II Insoluble disazo 
dyes from 1 ,5-diaminoanthraquinonc (Maki) 10. The natural coloring matter of raw 
silk fiber of the domestic cocoon (Oku) 11D. Automatically controlling density or 
character (of dye solutionl (U S reissue 18,005) 13. Rubber latex (in impregnation of 
fabrics) (Gcr pat 619,483 ) 30. Agents (for use in dyeing) (IY pat G9G.327) 29. Ad- 
hesive (for patching fabrics] (Ger pat 521.109) 18. Zn-Ca formadelhyde sulfoxylate 
[for printing textiles! (Gcr pat 621,201) 28. Organic P compounds (for combating 
moths) (Gct. pal 521,205) 17. Suing cloth (Fr pat G95 62G) 23. Condensation 
products containing halogen [starting materials for manufacture of dyes) (IY pat. 
C95.C02) 18. Colored condensation products [wool dyes, intermediates for dyes) (Ger 
pat 519,051) 10. 


Leiine, A , and IIegel, K. T Textilchemische Erfindungen. Lfg. 7. Witten- 
berg A. Ziemsen Verlag 172 pp M. 10 Cf C A. 25. 1390. 

Schultz, Gustav Farbstofftabellen. 7th ed. Band L Lfg. 14-15. Leipzig. 
Akad. Verlag. G m b. H. Pp. 677-072. Cf. C. A. 2S, 1390 


Dyes. I. G. Farbenind A.-G (Karl Wilke, Josef Stock and Fritz Schubert, 
inventors). Ger 516,098, Dec 2, 1928 Dyes of the benzanthronepyrazole- 
an throne senes are prepd by the action of ammobenzanthronepyrozolean throne with 
compds which cause a substitution of the JV-linked II atoms Numerous examples 
are given, in which the amino compd is treated with Ac 2 0. BzCI. cyanunc chlonde. 
Najl'O,, 1-chloroanthraqumoneand AcONa.and other substances, to produce 

dyes of vanous colors 

Dyes. Soc. ANON, four l’ind. ana. A BAlb. Swiss 143.025. Mar. 16, 1929. A 
new dye is obtained when 2 mol 4-anuuoazobentene-3 '-sulfonic acid is condensed with 
1 mol of 4,4'-dinitrostilbene-2.2'-disulfonic acid under pressure. The dye colors cotton 
in light- and alkali-fast yellow-orange shades. 

Azo dyes. I. G Farbenind A.-G. Bnt. 340.009, Aug 19, 1929. Azo dyes of 
the tartrazine senes are obtained by a selection of the reacting components such that 
the finished dye is substituted in the 1- and 4-posiUons of the pyrazolone ring by a 
phenyl and a phenylazo radical, resp , which each contain 2 sulfo groups, and such 
that of the 4 sulfo groups one pair occupies the 6'- and 5*-pOsitions while the other 
pair occupies either the 2'- and 2'- or the 3'- and 3'-positions, or. if each of the phenyl 
radicals carries a methyl group in the 2'- and 2'-positions. the second pair of sulfo 
groups occupies the 4'- and 4 '-positions The products give greenish yellow dyeings 
fast to water and are especially suitable for printing on paper and are convertible into 
lakes by the usual methods Numerous details and examples are given 

Azo dyes. I. G Farbenind. A -G. Bnt. 339,620, July 10. 1929. Azo dyes insol. 
in water are made in substance or on a sub-stratum or fiber such as regenerated cellu- 
lose and cellulose-ester and -ether fibers, by coupling a diazo or tetrazo or diazoazo 
compd free from COOH, SOiH and OH groups with an aryhde such as 2',3'- 
nyaroxynaphthoyl-4-amino-l,2-dimethoxybenzene (which may be made from 2 3 - 
hydroxynaphthoic acid and the corresponding 4 amino-l-alfcoxymethoiybenzene) 
Lxamples are given of vanous suitable components 

Azo dyes. I. G. Farbenind. A -G. (Hermann Wagner and Karl Beck inventors! 

and nrth’ 2 ^' 2 »^' 19 T he 411320 . com P ds from of 2,3-ammonaphthoic 

a “ d or substitution products are coupled, tn substance or on the fiber, -with aryhdea 
Ct. 2 'C h I d 25 y 2299 tll01C substJtuUon P rod ucts Examples are given. 
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Azodye*. I G Farbe*hnt> A G (Heinrich C! invest cm and Karl Wiedemann 
inventors) Ger 520.242. July 27. 1028 The dyes obtained by coupling diazotized 
o-arainophcnotsulfomc acids or their nuclear substitution products with 1,7-amino- 
napbthol or its A’ acyl den vs are treated in sutistance with chroming agents, yielding 
blue dyes Examples ore given .... _ _ . . „ 

Azo dyes. I G Farbenin'd A -G (Leopold Laskn and Arthur Zitscher. Inven- 
tors) Gcr 520241, May 8, 1028 Onio, tetrazo, ot diazcazo compd* not contg 
the COOII or SOjH group are coupled, in substance or on a support, with a 2.3 hydroxy- 
naphthoyl 2 amino-5-hfllohydro<juinoiie dimethyl ether The dyes are insol In water, 
and are useful as pigment colors as well as for dyeing or prmtinj vegetable fibers Num- 
erous examples are given Cf C A. 25, 2200 

Azo dyes. I G Farbenivd A -G (Leopold Laska and Arthur Zitscher, Inven- 
tors) Ger 620,243, Feb 2.1028 See U S 1.7G2.022 (C A. 24, 3052). 

Azo dye*. I G Farbbnind A -G Tr C00,5t2, May 27, 1930. Dyes contg. Cu 
are prepd by treating dyes obtained by coupling tetrazotiztd A.V-diaminobiphenyl 3,3'- 
dicarlioxylic acids with 2 mob of anunonaphtholdisul/onic acids or their substitution 
products, with agents yielding Cu or by prepg the dyes in the presence of agents yield 
ing Cu The products dye cotton in fast blue and gray shades Several examples 
are given 

Azo dyes. I. G Faxbenwd A -G Fr. 690.873, June 10. 1030 Azo dyes, which 
dye wool in shades going from red to violet, are prepd by introducing acyl radicals 
into the monoazo djes obtained by coupling diazotizrd 4 nitro-1 ammobenzene 2- 
sulfalkyl , -aryl- or -aralkylamidcs with 2 naphthylaminosulfonic acids or 2 araino- 
8-naphtholsulfonic acids or their denvs and reducing in an alk medium (See Tr 615, 
442) Examples ore given 

Azo dyes. Soc anon pour L'rm aim A BAlr Tr. C97.141, June 0, 1930 
Metallized azo dyestuffs are prepd by treating azo dyes capable of forming complex 
metal denvs , with substances which yield metals, in the presence of org bases such as 
pyndme, quinoline, I'hNHi, triethanolamine or benzylamme The azo dyes were de- 
rived from coupling components such as napbthylaminrs of their denvs Examples 
are given Cf C A 25, 822 

Azo dyes. Soc. anon. pour l'IND arm A BAlr Tr 695,809, May 20, 1930 
The azo dyestufTs obtained by the union (in an alk medium) of diazo compds contg 
a OH or COOH group in the o-position with respect to the azo group, with denvs 
of 2,5 aminonaphthoI-7-su!fomc acid substituted at the N atom by an appropnate 
group such as an alkyl, aralkyl or aryl group, are treated with UNO, and agents capable 
of liberating metals to form lakes The dyes ore particularly suited for regenerated 
cellulose Several examples arc given 

Vat dyes. C Shaw, U F Thomson, J Thomas and Scottish Dyes, Ltd Bnt 
339,954, June 11, 1929 5i-],£z-l'-dibenzanthronyl or a substitution product is treated 
with a dichromate in IfjSO, and the product is subjected to alkali fusion, with or without 
a diluent such as ale or phenol The resulting dyes give blue-gray to black shades 

Vat dyes. I. G Farbentvd A -G (Erwin Hoffa. Hans Heyna, Erwin Thoma 
and Otto Ilirschcl. inventors) Ger 521,051. May 30, 1920 3,5- Dimethyl-4 halo- 

phenyl-1 thioglycolic acids, or 3.4-dimethyt-5-halophenyl-l-thiog!ycolic acids, or their 
dexivs substituted in the 2 position with CN, CONH. or COOH gTOUp, are converted 
into the corresponding hydroxythionaphthenes, and these are converted into sym 
thiomdigo dyes by oxidation, or condensed with the customary thioindigo dje compo- 
nents Examples are given 

Vat dyes, I. G Farbevind A -G. (Werner Zerweck, inventor). Ger. 517,848, 
Apr 3, 1028 A brown vat dye of the anthraqumone senes is produced by condensing 
aminoanthracene with 1-chloroanthraqumone 2-car bo ryhc acid and treating the product 
with an acid condensing agent Thus, naphthalene, 1 -chloroanthraqumone 2-cnrboxylic 
acid. (COOH)j and 0-anthramine are heated in a reflux condenser, and the product 
diluted with hgrom The dye colors vegetable fibers in fast red brown shades Sev- 
eral further examples are given Cf C A 25, 1094 

Vat dyes. 1 G Farbentvd A.-G (Georg Rfisch, inventor). Ger. 520,088, 
Sept .13. 1920 Addn to 518 017 (C A 25, 2573) Yellow to orange vat dyes are 
prepd as in Ger 618,017, using naphthalcne-2 7-dicarboxyhc acid or US denvs not 
contg OH groups, instead of naphthalene 2.6 dicarboxylic acid or its denvs Examples 
are given 

Vat dyes. I. G Farbenino A -O Fr 696.011, May 23, 1930 Vat dyes of the 
anthraquinone senes are prepd by treating with acid condensing agents the products 
resulting from the reaction of aminoanthraquinones with 5,8 dihalo-1,2 benzanthra* 
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qutnones Thus, the product obtained by the reaction of 1 mol of 6.8-dichloro-l^- 
benzanthroqumone with 2 roo'.s of 1-aininoanthraquinone is introduced into a soln. 
of AlCb in pyridine and heated to 125-130* «... ... 

Vat dyes. I. G- Farbbnind A -G Fr C90.423, Apnl 8. 1930. Vat dyes of the 
anthraquinone series are prepd by causing one or more radicals of anthraquinone^- 
carboTjlic sod, substituted or not, to enter into the NH, group of CT-ammoanthnmid- 
carbazoles or their denvs or substitution products by known methods Examples 
and the formulas of the compds obtained ore given 

Vat dyes. I G Farbentnd A -G Fr. 097.231, June 11, 1030. Acylating 
agents are caused to react with condensation products, or their derivs halogenated 
in the benzanthrone nag. which are obtained by the alkali treatment of l-(benzanthronyl- 
amino)-4 (5 or 8)-aminoanthraquinone Similar dyes are prepd by submitting 

l-f/Js-l-benzanthronylaminojaroytaminoanthraquinones or their substitution prod 

ucts to an alk condensation using agents practically free from OH groups. Several 
examples are given _ _ _ _ 

Green vst dyes. I G Farbevivd A -G Fr. 690,862. June 10, 1930. New 
dimethoxj dibcnzanthrone is halogenatcd in the presence of indifferent org solvents 
and catalysts Examples are given 

Brown vat dye. Paul Nawiasky and Julius Mueller (to General Aniline 
Works) U S 1.797,478 March 24 The mtrobenzanthrone obtainable by treating 
benzanthrone with HNOj W boding glacial HOAc is treated with a caustic alkali Cf 
C A 24 1225 

Dye mixtures. Soc. anon pour L’jnu. ami A BAle Ger 521,476, June 19. 
1923 Brown dye units are prepd by mixing sym 1,2 naphthothioindigo with sym 
2,1 naphthothioindigo. or by mixing the corresponding leuco compds or hydroxy- 
ihionaphthenes and oxidizing the mixts 

Metallic dyes. Soc. anon pour l'inu. chm. A BAlb. Swiss 143,026, Mar. 16, 
1929 The azo dye from 5-mtro-2~diazo-l-phenol and l-amino^-hydroxynaphthalene-4- 
sullot lie acid is treated with Cu yielding agents The dye colors silk in greenish blue 
shades 

Metallic dyes. Soc. anon pour l'ind. ami. A BAlb. Swiss 143.027. Mar. 16, 1929. 
The chromed dye from 5-nitro-2 diazo-l-phenol and 2 phenylamuio-5-hydroxynaphtha- 
lene-7-sulfotuc add is reduced, diazotized and coupled with salicylic aad. The dye 
colors cotton and artificial silk in blue-green shades 

Wool dyes. I. G Farbbnind. A -G. Fr. 695,807, May 17. 1930 l-Amino-4- 
bromoatitbraqumouc-2-sulfonic add is condensed in aq soln. and in the presence of 
agents neutralizing the acid and a catalyst with aryldiammo compds. (with the excep- 
tion of o-di amines and P-phenylenediamme) or their substitution products, particu- 
larly their sulfonic acids contg at least one free NH» group. The condensation prod- 
ucts obtained may be treated with acylating agents, or the sulfonic groups contd. in 
the anthraquinone ring may be sepd 

Anthraqumonc dyes. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Ger. 521,382, July 
27, 1929 See BnL 323,026 (C. A. 24, 2S90). 

Anthraquinone vat dyes. I G. Farbbnind. A.-G. Brit. 339,626, Aug 8, 1929. 
2,2’-DimethyM,l'-dianthraquinonyls or 2,2'-dimethyl mi-benzo- or naphtho-dian- 
thrones in which the H atoms of both methyl groups are partially or wholly replaced 
by halogen are treated with aad or alk condensing agents baring a reducing action 
and capable of splitting off halogen or a H halide. Numerous details, examples and 
modifications of procedure are described The dyes dye materials orange-yellow to 
red shades. 

Indigoid dyes. Compagnie nationals db matures colorantes bt manufac- 
tures de FRODcrrs omucuEs ru softs r£unies btabusseuents Kchlmanv. 
Fr. 695,979, May 22. 1930 4.6-Dimethyl-5-mtn>- and 4 .6-dimethyl.5-anuno- 1 -phenyl- 
thiogfycohc aads are obtained by diaxotuing 1 ,3-dimethyl-2-nitro-4-aimnobenzene 
m the presence of a mineral aad, pouring the diazo soln into a dil soln of aliah xantho- 
genate or the like in alk medium, sapong , adding alkali monochloroacetate or the like 
and acidifying after elimination of ale The new dyes, 5.7,5',? ’-Utramethyt-6,6’- 
dtntlro- and -duitnino-2.2'-bistkionaphthenrindi£0, are obtained by cyclization of the 
adds mentioned, e. g , hy means of CISOiH 

,nno Indl ? oid .' Iyes * Soc - ANON- *our l’ind. chim A BAlb. Ger. 519,265, Nov. 26 
19_8 New indigoid dyes are prepd from l-methyl-2,3-naphthoxythiophene by oxi- 
dizing this or condensing it with the cyclic diketones or their reactive denvs. usually 
employed as indigoid dye components. 1-Methyl 2,3 naphthoxythiophene is prepd 
from I -methyl 2 aminonaphthalene by diazotization, treatment with alkali xantho- 
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senate and sapon to yield 1 meth) l 2 thionaphthol, conversion of this into 1 methyl- 
2- n a ph t h v Ithiogl j colic acid, followed b> conversion of the and into its halide and treat* 
tnent of this with and condoning agents to effect nng clomre The dyes obtained 
mas be batogenated T samples are given Cf C A 25, 82.' 5 

Thiotndjgo dyes. I C Ixuemsd A -G Tt G95.7G3, May IC, J930 3 Halo* 

phenyl 1 thiogljcolic acids, which are substituted in the 2 position by » c ? t _ ^t! IC * 
cartxiiamide or nitrile group, ore tran«fornwd into the corresponding h)droxytnio- 
naphthencs and the Utter b> oxidation into symmetrical thioindigo dyes, or ‘he said 
hydroxy tlnonaplithenes or their 2-dcnvs may 1* condensed with diketoues or th« ,r 
2 dens s Com full of the formula 


cc: 


v 


/ 


"O, 


are obtained in which X is a halogen, Y an imino group or an atom of S, and C) and C« 
belong to a Cilli or a Culli nng , 

Tnarjlmethane dyes. I. G Faanrvtvo A -G Bnt 339,823. Ian 4, 13*7j> 

1 Naphthaldehydc 2 sulfonic acid or a deriv is condensed with an alkylated or aralkyl 
ated arylamire and the resulting leuco compd oxidized (if desired after siilfonation) 
The dye formed from 1 naphthaldehyde 2 4-disulfonate and ethyUmlme produces a 
bluish green color on wool and other examples abo arc given 

Xanthene dyes. Imperial CurwiCAL Isdlstrits, Ltd Ger. 521.231, J une 
1029 Sc* Brit. 320,345 (C A 24,2GQS) . „ 

Xanthene dyes. Imterial Chemical Industries Ltd Ger 519,345, June JU, 
1929 See Bnt 320,345 (C A,24, 2G0S) „ 

Sulfurued phenol denvatreei for nse in dyeing. I G Fabbevind A -G and A 
Tiiaiss. Bnt 340007, Aug 1^20 In process such as descnlied in Unt- 173.313 
(C A 16, 1510) and Bnt. 2^S280 (C A 2i, 2837) for the production of mordanting 
thio den vs of phenols by heating phenol or a homolog or substitution product (other 
than a phenol contg N) with S in the presence of a neutral salt of an org carboxylic 
acid or of a weak inorg acid, an excess of at least 50 of phenol over the theoretical 
quantity of 1 mol phenol to 2 mols of S is employed The reaction proceeds rapidly 
to completion and the excess of phenol is removed by distn in raevo 

Brotno mbstitutioa product of isodibenxanthrone. Soc. anon poc* l’evd emu. 
A BAie Swiss 143,711, July 20. 1029 Isodibcnzanthronc is treated with 2 atoms 
of Br in the presence of ClSOjII and a earner such as S or I The product dyes cotton 
violet blue from a red blue vat- _ . 

Pyrazolean throne condensation products. I G Fabbevtvd A.-G (Georg Kaj- 
ischer, Heinz Scheycr and lleinnch Ritter, inventors) Ger 517,845, F*b 17, 192S 

2 Metbylpyrazoleanthrone is alkylated or aralkylated, and the A'-alkjlAted or A- 
aralkylated product treated with alkab until the product gives a red color in concd. 
HjSOk Thus 2 mcthylpyrazoleanthrone is treated with Me,SO, to produce A methyl- 
2-methy!pyrazoleanthrone, m 163* This is heated with NaOH in a reflux condenser 
to give a dye which colors cotton red from a green blue vat. Further examples are 
given 

Dye pastes. Imperial Chemical Industries. Ltd Ger. 521,123, July 6. I 923 - 
See Bnt 300 800 (C A 23, 4079) „„ 

Colored lakes fast to light I G Farbbkikd A -G Fr 095,495. May 13, 1930 
Basic dyes, which may contain acid groups, are treated with complex acids or their 
salts and substances having a basic reaction in amt not sufficient for complete neu 
trahzation are added before allowing them to react on the dyes Examples are given 
Dyes and intermediates. I G Farbbvivd A G Bnt 339,659, July 8, 1929 
mi Naphthodianthrones, alia ms nil phthodian thrones and ms anthradiantbrone* 
treated with a nitrating reagent (preferably in the presence of diluents such as mono-, 
di or tri-chlorobenzene, bromoberreenc or quinoline) and the nitro groups in the prod- 
ucts are replaced by halogen or are partly or wholly reduced Examples are given for 
producing d>cs giving various colors 

Dye intermediates. I. G Farbevlnd A -G Bnt 339 699, Sept. 24, 1929 
Aromatic aminoaldehyde compds are made by heating aldehydes of the benzene and 
anlhraquinone senes contg easily replaceable halogen atoms with acid amides or sul- 
fonamides or their monoalkyl, aralkyl or aryl den vs , m the presence of an acid binding 
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agent with or without a diluent or catalyst, and saponifying the ac> lamina or suit- 
amino compds obtained I samples arc given of the production, as final products, 
of 5-mtrr>-2 aminobcnzaldchyde, 0-meth>lacnd:nc, 6 chloro-2 ammo- and > n-diamino- 
henzaldehyde, 3 nitro-ff.fi-diaminolienzaldehyde 2.5-dnminotcrcphthalaldehyde and 

1 aminoanthraquinone 2 aldehyde , „ „ „ . . , r 

Dye intermediates (anthraquinone derivatives!. P F Uasgiiau, L J JiOoley, 
J Thomas and bcnrrisn Dyes Ltd lint June 4. 1D2*> Anthraquinone 

den vs with hetcronuelear substituents arc obtained by condensing halogenated phthalic 
acids, salts or anhvdndes with halogenated phenols m IIiSO, or oleum with IfjFiOj 
or borax Halogen atoms in a positions may be wholly or partly hydrolyzed to OH 
CToups The products arc chlorinated quimzanns and alizarins Tramples are given 
Dye intermediates. I G TaRBEnivd A -G Fr G90.043, May 23, 1930 Sub- 
stituted phenol o -carboxylic acids are prepd by heating under pressure with CO, the 
alkali salts of chloromethyl or dimethyl phenols, particularly ojvm o xylenol, f-chloro- 
e-crcsol or o-chloro-^cresol Fx3mples are given 

Dyeing I G Farbenind A G (rranz Streng, inventor) Ger 519.252. July 
29, 1928 Colored reserves under aniline black ore obtained with a printing paste 
free from nitro-substituted bases and comprising a mtrosamme alkali salt and, as coup- 
ling component, an aryhde of 2 3 hydroxvnaphtlioie acid or a compd contg a reactive 
CH, group The paste contains also ZnO and an excess of caustic alkali The ma- 
terial is slop paddi d with the usual aniline black liquor, dried, printed with a paste of 
the kind described steamed to develop the black and then passed through a bath contg 
AcOH and a bichromate soda bath Cf C A 24, 5509 

Dyeing fabrics. Kahl Schmidt Ger 517,910, Oct 21. 1920 An aniline black 
dye is produced by a slop pad bath contg PbXIIi, an oxidizing agent, a large amt 
of weak acid salt an org catalyzer and a heavy metal salt as an auxiliary catalyzer 
Suchabath contains FhNTf, HCI, Na S-Oi, CuSiOj, NaClOi, (NH,)-SO»and Jephenylene- 
diamme The slop padded goods are dried and developed by a Cr bath A further 
example is given 

Dyeing fabrics. Soc. anon pour l'ind amt A BAcb Ger 521,200. Dec 22, 
1928 Color effects on fabrics, etc, are obtained by treating the materials with an 
alkali salt of a 1 naphthol-4 aryl ketone and with a dye or other compd fixable on the 
materials by steaming The materials are then steamed, and finally the ketone is 
coupled with a diazo compd to produce an azo dye Thus, a mixed fabric of cotton 
and acetate silk may be padded with a bath contg asaltol 1 -naphthol-4 phenyl ketone 
and aminoazobcnzenc, steamed so as to fix the dye on the acetate silt, and then treated 
with a diazo soln from 4 chloro-2 ammobenzene 1 phenyl ether The acetate silk is 
colored yellow and the cotton red Further effects may be obtained by impregnating 
the materials with the ketone, printing with dyes requiring steaming, and then pro- 
ceeding as above 

Dyeing animal fibers. Durand & IIuguentn S A Ger 510.609, Apnl 21, 1923. 
Addn to 418,437 Colors fast to rubbing are produced on animal fibers by ester salts 
of leuco vat dyes. The dyes are developed by acid sapamin soaps in an acid oxidizing 
bath Thus, wool, soaked in a 10% soln of ester salt of leucomdigo, is immersed in a 
cold bath contg sapamin, NaNOj and H,SO, The wool is washed and dried Leuco 
compds of qumone and anthronc are mentioned also 

Dyeing silk. Comfagnib nationale de matures colorantes et manufactures 
DE FRODU1TS CimnfiUES DU NORD. R&tTNXES feTABUSSDMBNTS KuiILMANN Fr. C95.9S1. 
May 22. 1930 Natural silk is dyed by combination with diazomum salts of amines 
such as m chloroamhne, m-mtro-o-anisidine or biamsidine. 

Dyeing acetate silk. I G Farbentnd. A.-G Fr. 696,020, May 23, 1930 
Acetate silk is dyed by treating it with dyes of the type (4)H,NRN'NR'NX,{4)'‘ 
diazotizing and developing with 2 hydroxynaphthalene 3-carboxylie acid In the 
formula R is a phenyl group substituted or not by halogen, an alkyl or alkoxy group 
or several of these R is a phenyl or naphthyl group substituted or not by a halogen 
or an alkyl, and X is an aliphatic group Examples are given 

Dyeing materials containing cellulose acetate and like substances. British 
Celanese, Ltd Bnt. 339,997, June 8, 1928 Dispersed relatively insol coloring 
agents having an affinity for unsaponified cellulose esters are used for dyeing materials 
such as mixed goods contg partially saponified cellulose acetate or the like which mav 
be assoed with cotton, wool, silk, linen or regenerated cellulose, and the non-ester 
portion may be dyed with suitable dyes having an affinity for such portion. 

Dyeing cotton associated with “cuprammonium yam.” Fritz Steinberg Itn 
American Bemberj Corp ). U. S 1,797.217. Match 2A For eqnalhing 
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r^ect of a fabnc comprises ■ mill, of cotton and "cupramraonium mm." tbc cotton 
i« treated with a Cu-oxide-Nllj sola. . , _ _ . ^ , 

Pnntmr on doth with dm. 1 G Farbexivu A-G (Friedrich Te3er. a vent nr) 

G« 51° 4M Max ret. 1«J“ See Brit. KM "07 (C. A 24. 55101 

tv-- --r textiles- I G FaxEEVTvn. A 47. (Horn Colder, mventOT) Gex 
Apr 1. 19.be Ferrers col coed with \it dvrs under dvrmgs with vat dvrs 
air "obtained with tbc esc of reserve paste* contp thickeners which perm-t the adds 
of sad rractirg heavy metal salts or like i vscrorg sulistaaces to the paste, and which 
£i the xeserve dve as a fitment to such a decree that the reserve dee is not removed 
dennj: the dyeing w-th the grounding dve Mutable thickener* are cellulose ether s. 
coroVbean gum and Mood albumin Thus, the goods mar be printed with a reserve 
paste contg a mse vat dec, carob-beas pern, CnSO«. Cn(N0j^ and Cu(04c1». then 
vat-dved in the ordinary wav with indanthrrac blue, washed. a c id- T ied. washed aram 
and dried. The reserve color is then fixed be paddinp the poods with a aoln con! p 
Rongalite C, NaOH and pi n mi l. steam.— p and f mshr> r as usual Cf C. A 24, P'4 
Use of color reserves m textile pnntmj. I. G F xrnEvtsTi. A-G. (to Duran d 
& Hugucnm A-G ) Pnt_ 340.0N3. Nov 5. 1°2 n Color reserves under vat dyemp* 
are obtained be means of ester salts of leuco vat dvrs bv use oT the process described 
in Rnt. 29S (bvi (C A 23, 2s3f) and Bnt 221 (C. A 10. 107.51. as modhed or cn- 

proved upon br the processes described in Bnt_ 2M.336 (C. .4 22, 3536) or Bnt. 306^09 
lC A 23, 5329), be incorporatiEp in the pnntmp paste, together with glycol « a plecril 
ether, a heavy metallic reserve salt, prmtmg therewith, drvtcp and steaming to develop 
the ester salt, and fcnallv dvemp with the vat dve in the usual manner Various details 
and examples are pern. Cf C. .4 24, 6510 

Apparatus for dye op fabrics a open width. r**vu Dams Ger 520.K19, Sept. 

21. 10-27 See Bm. 273.207 (C A 22, 1«W0). 

Apparatus for dvemp merchandise a the piece. F RxNuati (Lrrov). Lttv Fr 
f <15.3 Is. May S. 1930. 

dotb-dyemj machi n e. Ma«crav*vTait*.ir Botvin cc* A-G Ger 516,6Cw. 
July 21, I'M 

Machine for djemg hank yams. Mxsctt.sxst antis: Tn.t.M Gerre* S5nvs and 
Gkrk. Wa-vsixEKS Ga 520.0T.R. June 22. 1929 

Dye Tat Rrnou’ Titus’ Ger 517,732, Oct. 27. 1927 The vat ha* a drum with 
rungs on which articles for dyemp are hung 

Tubular htatmg apparatus for djernp vats. tVnjiuui Soi5\icue Ger 520.'. 6. 
Mar 11,1930. 

Ceramic plates for lame dyemp and bleaching vats, etc. ran. T Gerbe* Ger 
520375, Sept. 27, 1929 Structural features are described 

Chares with relatively movable sheets fee mditahmg the correct composition* of 
different dye baths. I G Faxkoixd. A.-G Bnt. 339 if 21. Feb. 2. 1929 

Dyemp apparatus with telescopmp adjustable dye-hquar circulating pipes. G E. 
Olhroyh. Bnt. 339,009. March 20, 1910. \ annus structural details ate described. 

Treatmp textiles. Caxctiij; Dkevtts. Fr f^wl. Mar 2S. 193a The luster of 
doth ot textiles of or contg artificial filaments is d-numsbed by suhmittitip the doth, 
etc., to a wearing action bv an abrasive <oi finishes, etc An app is described. 

Boiling (buefcmp) textile materials. G Viaxan-'! Bnt. 339.S50. Jam 2®. f t! --^ 
In ob tain ing fibers from vegetable materials such as cotton. Am or jute, by removal 
of fatty and waxy substances pectin substances albuminoids coloring substances 
and woody and husk portions, using such solvents as hydroxides of Fe or alk earth OT 
alkali metals the u«e of these reagents together is efiected and a product capable of 
continuous bleaching without pressure is obtained bv adding to the boiling IiquOT such 
in a ten »ls as allow the metallic soaps of the fats and waxes present to be produced in 
a sol or highly dispersive form in which thev can casilv be rinsed off For this purpose, 
various sulf ousted prrpns and compds. may be added 

Waterproofing textiles. Alexander Nathanvohn. Ger 521.029, Sept 15. 1329 
The materials are partly estenfied by treatment with a fused fatty acid chloride « 
anhydride in the absence of a solvent. The excess of estenfyuig agent >s afterward 
removed by means of a solvent. Thus, a dyed cotton fabric may be immersed for b 
hts. at 65“ in fused steanc enhvdnde, and the excess of the latter afterward removed 
With CS»- Cf C .4 25, 1656 

Treatmp textile fibers. Tnjitut Ft ax i-ra Tr 696.072. May 24. 1931 Natural 
or art ificial silk is wound on bobbins, etc, in such a way as to farm uniform channels 
throughout so that the treating liquids, gases or vapors flow or are farced under moderate 
e through the bobbins. 
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Apparatus for the wet treatment cl textiles. Rsxt Cure. Fr. CXU-is May 

lKX \ft»- -r Ebert. ROtoc A litas Co. (Soc. axt"t ). Fr C^5.K-\ May 12, 19SX 
VtitUblc tbets nstocrded br b^scccs materials are retted m a bath certg an cmrrmc. 
glaaVr 'alt ar.d a n.hs:anee pwet-s* the growth cf bictma «uch as tcinene. . 

Rettmg bast fibers such as ftax straw. \ icxtxs. Ltcn. and O D. Lccts. Ent. 
339,5^ IVc 23. 1929 The material. after de-seedm-g. » pi* red in a tank to which 
water together with a pcwtva ct Lqmd from a prev«es tint stare of tmtor.t is ad- 
catted at a temp of 23* which re tnamiamed for 12 24 trt. a jvftxa cf the Utsor is 
then run o? and tear be used for the rest batch, and the tick is tiled with fresh water 
and the temp slcwlr ra-<ed to 57* and this temp is maintained until ret Ucr re era- 
(-feted lifter 3-4 dirt' Varvcs antHrerv dcta.’re of procedure also are described. 

^b.r -~r fibers with reffome tads. 1 G Fassxxixp A -G. Ent 33.\S5$. Am 
24, lft>> "Ccprammec em rdX” or oth-r Ebers are softened and rendered fiexihSe 
br treaties with aq joins. «f tree salfecie acris rrrpd from mrbosvbc ae*d* of ali- 
phatic >Jt.i hnirvcaibens coctg tnore than b C aliens. ce water-sot salts of such and*. 
I se cf the mcao-Ni salt of sub.'palm.tic and or of selfisstraoc and ce the salt ct tri- 
ethanolamine with the snlfoeac and ce s trine and u described. 

Weighing Ebert. Oi_tv Ee*iJ and Max I uitorr. Ger 321.122. LVc. fO. 1913. 
bee Ent 2*'3.727 it' A ”, .V4I 

Calendrnnj: and t 1 - 1 *"*? fabrics. Aixvtii Ecwmiaxo. I’. S. 1.797.3'.'55, Mitch 
24 The fabric is dr-rd and ekctiwtatandlv charred and seb.-ected to heat and pres- 
sure (a a toiler app which is dc'cnbcd' while in the dry fVetmstitN.-a.2r chirped cces- 
diticn. 

Removing stms feca fibncs. Sot axon rts rrocfrts R. AtrtTsxr. Ent 
343,077. Oct. 23, 192b, Stains ate removed freea erepe-de-chme ce ether t abnh be the 
action of the vapor of a volatile soirent in the rre'c n cc of an adsotbent such a* fdkr S 
earth and bleaching charcoal sepd. from the fabric by a Ihm doth cr k-atbeT. The 
solvent. such as a «m3 propoctioc cf benrrne. car be natd wth tie adsorbent, and 
the treatment mav be ejected br wrtghtmg down tie materials between a marble siib 
and a covering felt. 

Fibrxs ccn tailing natural s2k. Emrta Csr_txnss. Lm EnL S39,S.\V. March 
3, 1921' In tie mauuf cf fabrics eoctg ritnrU sTk, rtpeeialhr in eoenhmitioa with 
yams cf teL’tl-.ve acetate cr other artmcail suk. tie dTk in tie state of tarn <T Cher 
re degemmed and then si red before weaving, knitting or ether ten hie epe n b.-es. and 
after these treatments the sire is removed, tires are used which can be eas2v mooted 
with hot water, and rim-w details and example* cf materials esed are pirn. 

Apparatus for En. siting and polishing cloth. Wititsut B. EtiWAXoa. V. S. 

I. T97.7A March 24 Structural features. 

Centrifuge for the wet treatment and drying cf yams cn beams. Cass. Eirst 
Ger 5I9.W3, Mat 12. 1927. and 319,043. Mae 22. 1SA\ ad in. to 319.043. 

Centnfcge for the wet treatment and drying cf rams ca beams and bobbins. Cm 
Barra. Ger. 319.044. Aped IS. 1929. 

F2 caching anmial and tege table fibers and matrriil*. Qstsaastacsgs Orss- 
fscsts \\ rsxx G. at. r. II. tVr. 5lWv»l. Jnhr (\ 1927. Feathers, hair. fnr. brretVs. 
*<h are bleached be tie actx-o of pswes H ; CV The matervils are kept at about 
30*. In the case cf levs, etc., tic ska re given a protective coating cf fat, etc., Wert 
bitacting the fur. etc. Cf. C A 24. 5?7i 

Tteatmg wcci- wishing waters. Cam. vox OvnsistXAFrtx. Ger. 320.170, Nov. 

II. 1927. The waters are treated with a reagent. ». t. CaCJ- ct an acid, capable cf 
pptg. a2 tie stssperded cr dssofvrd sshstisces derived from lie wevd. The ppt- re 
drwd. a. r„ bv centr_*nr.ng. and treated with Nj^CO* to convert the Ca scup> cr free 
fatty and* into Na aaps. The product re dUd. with *cop sohu and the enmbSon so 
obtin-ed fc> te-aobred by tectrlspif eta shsip. <«ip seta and «to) fat. 

Ohing week Gasrox L. Dsctovx. Ft. e.>vS01. Sept. IS. 1929. W\x4 is oQod 
*? 011 ^ substances such are algie. bcherre cr rums with 

the addn. cf mbs tiroes jr-ewcting mo&d formitxxi. 

Ic, 5.*T=« *=» « tsirents. I\ Mit te n. Brit. 339.907. April 29. 

1929 btnxtiml featmes. 

. 'r: S*-" 5 * ¥ lr - ,K - -k- i c. fasict, 

A.-G. (Mat v\ eih-r and Hermann Stutter, mventorsk Ger. 32.\lb4, Am lt\ lc-'A 
The materreis are treated with hydroaybephenyU «■ them snSstiteti.-n products ccctg. 


yis are given. 
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Wool lit. EccftNC Mertens Ger £20.003, Oct 20. 1020. The scum obtained 
in known manner from wool washing waters is heated under 2 3 otm pressure without 
addu of reagents, whereby it » resolved into wool fat and an aq soln of soap, etc 
An example is Risen Cf C A 24, 401 1 

Artificial tilk. Acer* C m.c H Ir COS, 737, May 10. 1930 App for wetting 
or oiling threads is described 

Artificial silk cloth. Soc. four la fabrication de la soib "Rhodiaseta. Fr 
t/Xi Sr'i, June 10, 1030 Crtpe e fleets are obtained on cloth composed ol or contg 
strongly twisted cellulose acetate, without siring the threads before twisting, by treat 
ing the cloth in a bath having a very marked swelling action on cellulose acetate, and 
the peptization action of which is small or ml I i a tuples are given of the use of baths 
contg rtOH and water, MeOl! and water, LtOll and C *H» and 1 tOH and trichloro- 
ethylene 

Desulfurizing and bleaching artificial idle. Wilhelm Francis Fr. C95.R45, 
May 19 1930 L'sc is made of baths contg active O, t g , baths contg IIiOj A 
desulfurization and preliminary bleaching may take place in a bath already used and 
a further bleaching in a fresh bath 

Artificial threads, filaments, ribbons, etc. Henry Dreyfus Fr 095,8-14, May 19. 
1030 The properties of products of cellulose esters or ethers which have been coagu 
latcd with aq agents ore improved by the action of beat The beating may take place 
in the presence of sot vents, swelling or ptastifying agents 

Ribbons, bands, films, etc. Camille Dreyfus. IT G95.371. May 9, 1030 A 
liquid having a limited solvent or soltemng action on cellulose den vs is applied to a 
scries of filaments of cellulose acetate or other thermoplastic deny, of cellulose so that 
the filaments are rendered adhesive, and beating, under pressure if necessary, so that 
they unite to give a product of flattened cross section The solvent or softening agent 
may be diacetin, triacetin. dibutyl tartrate or tntolyl phosphate. 

Treating regenerated cellulose or vegetable fiber yarns. Ckem Fab vorm 
Sandoz Ger 521,121, Oct. 20, 1929 The dyeing properties of yams of cotton or 
other % egctable fibers or regenerated cellulose arc modified by treating the yams, while 
wound on bobbins or the like, in turn with an alkali sotn and a soln of an estenfymg 
agent, the treating liquids being forced or drawn through the yams r»a the hollow cores 
of the bobbins, etc Suitable estenfymg agents are FhSOiCl and its boraologs Cf 
C A 24, 51C8 

Fireproofing porous materials auch as cotton fabrics. Harry Horavsov (to 
Drunscnc Co of Mass ) U S 1 ,707,805, March 21 The material is treated with a 
soln of a l*b salt such as Pb acetate and then treated with a soln of a haloid such as 
AlClj 

26-PAINTS, VARNISHES AND RESINS 


The paint trade— new types of finishes II HoUlston Morgan. The Times 
Trade and Eni Suppl 28, No CC4, 10-11(1931) —Cellulose ester lacquers and syn- 
thetic resin varnishes are discussed bnefly. E. M Sywmss 

C° venng power of paint. 1L Rabatb PnnSures. Ptpnesils. Verms 7, 1184-02 
1*930) B. Hamilton 

Some considerations on black asphalt paints. Manvel Gon-zAlez be la Vega 
Rev Quim 6, No 8, 25-7(1031) — The author shows that paints made with natural 
asphalts, such as gilsomte, are supenor to those having asphalts obtained from petroleum 
distillate residues Petroleum asphalt paints under the action of air, sun and rain 
are turned Into a fine dust This effect is especially noted when the proportion of linseed 
oil » too great or when I’b or Mu res mates are used as dners A marked difference in 
weathering properties and fusion points was noted A natural asphalt resists exposure 
3 times as long as a petroleum asphalt The fusion points were 300* and less than 50*, 
resp In a further study of the fusion points, the presence of volatile vehicles altered 
the results Exposure for 24 hrs at room temp eliminated any volatile matter. Lin- 
seed oil lowers the fusion point but after 24 hrs is converted Into hnoxyn, which raises 
the fusion point The presence of rcsinates and linoteates was disregarded with refer- 
ence to their effect on the fusion point The author developed the following method for 
detg the nature of asphalts 1 One-half of the surface of 2 similar glass pieces is painted 
with a uniform coating The pieces are dned at room temp for 21 hrs. A mark is 
maac on the glass dose to the painted area and the unknown samples are placed in a 
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controlled heating device The heating progresses slowly and the temp at which the 
paint runs down and reaches the mark on the glass is lountl to he significant in each case. 
The temp for petroleum asphalt paints was found to he less than So . and for natural 
asphalt paints 135° The former alwajs run at less than 100°, except in cases of 
emulsions with asphalts in different phys conditions J° H '* *■* Ladiso . 

Titanoi-C in paints. M Domger Paint, Oil 6* Chem Rev 91, No 15, 1-— * 
(1931) —Some of the advantages of Titanox C are its low sp gr . its ease of wetting and 
its non reactivity with acid vchictes Because of its low sp gr it is the slowest settling 
white pigment available Other factors involved in the settling properties of paints are 
(1) nonvolatile content of the vehicle. (2) character of pigment. (3) mixing and 
grinding of the paint. (4) use of 11,0 (5) character of the v chicle (0) use of metallic 
soaps and method* of incorporating them With respect to (o) the use of ns much os 
12% Pb in the oil portion of vehicles is advantageous To avoid excessive darkening, 
the Pb is best incorporated on down beats and in the form of basic carbonate 

G G Sward 

The viscosity and brushsbility of paints. Hans Wolff Farben-Ztg 36, 10SS-9. 
1131-2(1931) — Data are produced to show that the turboviseometer is as suitable for 
detg the consistency of paint as the Couettc viscometer (cf C A 24, 2313) The 
plastic nature of paints is brought out more clearly if the data obtained with the latter be 
plotted as against u instead of simply £ r s u Curves of viscous materials arc 
parallel to the axis With either app , the data do not reveal differences in the brushing 
pittpeiV.es of pivots _ G G Sward 

Hydrogen-ion concentration and the color of lead chromate pigments. R. C. 
Ten st. r. Pragoff, Jr. and E L Litvenhous. Ird Eng Chem , Aral Ed 3, 
174-0(1031) —Lead chromates were pptd from solns of I’b(Otc), and K,Cr,0, The 
acidity of the solns was regulated by the nddn of HOAc. HCI, UNO, and H-SOt. H- 
lon concn was detd by use of the quinh) drone electrode Cadi aad caused the color 
to diange from jellow at pa 3 5 to orange at pa 9, at which there was a max of bril- 
liance and darkness of shade Tor pa values above 9the colors were oil shades The color 
changed from yellow at low temps to a max at SO \ above which the color again became 
lighter. Variations in time of pptn and in concn of metal ions had no appreciable 
eflect on the color II M Stark 

Uses of solvents— important applications. Thomas H. Durrans. The Times 
Trade and Eng Suppl 28, No 664. 11(1931) —Nitrocellulose lacquer solvents are 
discussed briefly E M. SvUUES 

Glyptals, albertois and coumarone — their value to the varnish manufacturer. 
E. E. Walker. The Times Trade and Eng Suppl 23, No 664. 7(1931) —A review. 
Vinjl resins are also induded E. it. Sykmes 

Formula for black, add-proof stain for wood. F. L. Kiskadden. Chemist- 
Analyst 20, No 3.17(1031) — Apply 2 coats of hot nq sola contg 4% copperas, 4% blue 
vitnol and S% KMnO*. Rub off the excess of the second coat and apply 2 coats of nq 
12% aniline and 1S% coned HCI When dry apply a coat of linseed oil W T H 
Gum ester. A. Nauroy. Peinlures, Pigments, Yernts 7, 1214-S, 1262-6 
(1930).— A review. B. H. 

The older compounds — permanently fusible gums and resins. II. Courtney 
Bryson The Times Trade and Eng Suppl. 28, No 664. 17(1931). — A review of the 
manuf of molded plastics E M SystmeS 

Phenohc resins— the raw materials. G T. Morgan. The Times Trade and Eng 
Suppl 28, No 664. 8(1931) — A review, with plant illustrations. E M. SysimeS 
Synthetic resins. O Kuula and O. Rout ala Acta Chem. Fennica 4, 1-16 
(1931). — A review on the prepn., properties, reactions and uses of synthetic resins. 

_ S. A. Karjala 

The constitution of the synthetic resins. Georg Walter. Z. angev. Chem. 44, 
136-7(1931) — The abihty of thiourea to form complex compds. with metal salts, e. g , 
Cu Cl., was utilized m ptepg thiourea-formaldehyde condensation products contg Cu 
and a The colloidal solus, of these products giv e on electrolyte flocculation, e ( , 
with KC1. ppts which, unlike the gelatinous ppts obtained from urea formaldehv de 
condensation products (I). may readily be dried to const. wt_ The dry ppts. present, 
because of their content of Cu and Cl. a suitable material for an analysis Comparative 
cryoscopic investigations of solus, of methjlolthiourea (II) and solns. of the complex 
compd* prepd from II and CtqCU. together with the results obtained from the analysis 
of the flocculation ppts.. gave data from which, certain plausible assumptions being 
considered, numerical expressions were obtained as to the structure and sue of the mol 
present in the colloidal soln. of L W. has previously shown (C. A. 21, 3626) that dear 
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condensation product* euf 1* prepd from the mrtbylnl compili of urea also In tie 
absence of water It was now detd that by condensing dimethylolurca in the prr«inr 
of the generally krown condensation agents 01,0 anil 22^ 11,0 wore sepd. These 
values van somewhat With the different condensing a tents used In the aWnce of 
condensing spent? a wpn of 12 S'r CH.O and 15 l^c HiO tool place and orthflol 
meths k neurca was formed, m agreement with the ealed values. The remaining 
re-an was investigated in each ease The values obtained show that the urra residues 
must be connected tfcroug h CH, groups (C A 23 , 24251 W discusses the structure of 
the condensation products, the as no of links in the chains, etc. Cf C. A 22, 453S. 
23. lilt., lt<23 25, 139S D Ita-ESE* 


Testing and evaluating stearin pitch (SltBtir, Blevnmlucn) 27. Furfural and 
its application m the plastics industry (Gems) 15. Condensation products containing 
halogen [starting materials for manufacture of artificial resins] (Fr pat. G^o WE) 18. 
Aqueous dispersion of TiO, (U S. pat. 1.797.700) IS. Svnthetic rubber [products for 
manufacture of lacquers) (Bnt_ pat 340.00S) 30. Distillation products of polymenc 
hydrocarbons (Fr pat. C'X\SI21 10. 


Paint. Varnish, Lacquer, Enamel and Colour Manufacture. [Xrx Journal) 
Published monthly by Leonard Hill. Ltd., at 231-2 Strand. London W. C. 2- Vo? 1, 
Iso. 1 appeared April. 1931 Price 10» , post free. 

Hapert, 1 Lasts Handbuch fiber die KercteUung und Verwendang der Drutk- 
ftrben. 2nd ett. revised and enlarged. Beilin Otto Eisner Ver taps pose Ike kift tn 
h.11 211 pp 

Handbuch der Lack- und Finua-Industne. 4th rd . revised. Rerun by Franz 
Scebgtnann and Emil Zieke Issued by E. Zieke and Hans Wolf. Edited by Hass 
\\ oirr. Fa Zimmer and B Soikitele Berlin Union Deutsche Veilags£'«rll ic » aft 
Zweigmedalassung C«2 pp M 45. 

-Mnoreu, C. Ainss-oxttj, and Hrrsrparji. T. C. Inks. Their Composition and 
Manufacture. 3rd rd . revised. New York Industrial Book Co . lntu. 330 pp 35. 

Msmnsov, A L. Tin Plate Decoration and the Lacquering ol Food Containers. 
Birmingham. Eng ■ A L. Matthtson 158 pp 12s. W. 

Nonvsu Otto Die Industrie der Phenol-Aldehyd-Hme. Halle W. Knapp 
12S pp M 9 60. bound. M 11 

Staue, AaTRVa Rechtshandbueh des Lack- und Farbenfachea Enter BerucL- 
schtigung des Chesmkalien- und Drogenfaches. Balm Union Deutsche Vatags- 
gesellschaft Zweigruederlissztng M 9 50. 

Stern, Ernst Farbenbmdermttel FarbkSrper und Anstrichstoffe mil besonderer 
Bemcksichtxgung 2trer kaUoidchemischen Gmndlagen. Dresden T. Steinkopff 
95 pp M. b 

Taschenbuch fur die Far ben- und Lackindustne. 7th ed. Fdited by H b'otrr, 
IV. Sonicv avd IV IYacveh. Stuttgart W1sj«ischaftbcbcVerlar*res. 41Cpp M 
12 5a 

Wnsov. S.-P. Verms, fmaur. apprfts et masties de nitrocellulose. rails 
Dunod 22N pp F 50, bound. F 5 * 


Paint. Josef Biatienteui Ger 516.74S. April 22. 1926 See Bnt. 256.302 
(C. A. 21, 2'*>2) 

Paints. 1 G Farbe\tnd A -G Fr 6^5,523. May 13. lQ3a White pigments 
having good covering power are made by adding to Zn lyes a filed sol base such as 
hydroxides of alkali or nlk- earth tnrtals in excess so that the liquid above the ppt. formed 
has a pu value of 12 or more. 

Testmg paint films. Eiu FoRScsiyvos-ANSTM.T G n.s.11. (O F. Kasebts, 
Ench Ritter and Paul Neumann. inventow) Ger 519.4^6. Feb. 2. 193a The method 
described by Ritter {C A 23, 3357) is modified bv coating the gelatin layer with a thin 
layer of metal, concrete or other material to which the paint to be tested is intended to 
be applied in use This mav be t fleeted by spraying molten metal onto the gelatin 
layer, or by dusting graphite on to the layer and then depositing metal electrolvtically 
The paint is then put on the metal, etc , coating and the test proceeded with as before 

Fainting with successive coats. E. Fkekkel. (trading as the firm of H Frenkel). 
Bnt. J39 1 78«, Dec. 10, 192S In a process involving application of successive coats 
before the Underhung material is dry. the binding medium of the coating compns. com- 
prises oil treated with air or gases contg O, so that they are viscous, and a finishing 
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coat such as a nitrocellulose varnish also may be applied before the preceding coat is dry 
Use of various other addnl ingredients also is mentioned . 

Driers for use in paints, etc. 1 G Farbenind A -G Brit. 339.805. Feb, 
1929 Solns of heavy metal or alk earth naphthenates which arc sol in drying oils and 
org solvents, for use as dners, are made by dissolving the naphthenates in the fatty 
acids of drying or semi drying oils such as linseed, wood, soy bean or poppy oib Ex 
amples are gt\en of dners contg Co and Mb 

Dners for paints, etc. I G Farbenind A -G Brit- 339,922, June 14, 1929 
The process desenbed in Bnt. 339.865 (preceding abstr ) of prepg solns of dners by 
dissolving heavy metal or ail earth naphthenates in the fatty aads of dry mg or semi- 
drying oils is modified by partially replacing the fatty acids by drying or semi drying 
oils, e g , a sola of Pb and Mb naphthenates m vanous proportions of linoleic aad and 
linseed oil may be used 

M ixin g and grinding machine for paints, enamels, Inks, etc. Lionfl G Holmes 
Ger 520,495, April 6, 1930 

Pigments. Comp acnie Lorraine de cjiarbons pour L'fcLEcrRtcrrfe Fr 696,242, 
faept 7, 1929 Flocculent pigments of very fine gram are dcflocculatcd b> treatment 
with a dispersing agent composed of an amphoteric colloid in aq soln possessing a 
suitable elec sign In the case of pigments composed of lamp black, C black, etc , 
a protein previously brought to a suitable Ph value above 7 is used, the grains of pigment 
being totally or partially absorbed b> the tnicellas of the protein used The apparent d 
of the treated pigment is increased by a final trituration made in the dry state 

Pigments. Soc. anon pour l'ind cum A BAlb Swiss 143,293 to 143,295, 
Aug 21, 1928. Addns to 141.SS6 (C A 25, 2310) Colored pigments which with 
stand weather, light and water are formed by treating suitable dyes with metals. In 
143,293, the azo dye obtained by treating the sapond dj e from the diazotized p-toluene- 
sulfonic aad ester of l,8-aminonaphthol-3.6 disulfomc aad and cresidine (Cll» OCII, - 
NHi - 1,4 3) »s treated with COCU and MgO In 143,294. the azo dye from the 
tertiary condensation product (from 1 mol c>anune chlonde. 1 mol of 1,8-aminonaph 
thol-3,G-disulf onic aad, 1 mo! of p-aminobenzeneazosalicybe aad) from I mol of PhNH 
and I mol of the azo dye from diazotized l,8-amuion3phthol-3.6-disulfonic add and 
cresidine, is treated with pptd chalk or similar Ca corapds In 143,295. the same dye 
is treated with MgO 

White lead. Compacnia Mktalurcica db Mazarron (Georg Sitz, inventor). 
Ger 521,383, Aug. 13. 1924 An aq sludge of PbCI, or suitable metallurgical products 
eontg PbCJj is gradually treated, while stirring, with N3,COj soln , which may contain 
NaOH. the addn. of the NaiCOj soln. being regulated so that the mixt does not show an 
alk. reaction until all the Pb has been concerted into basic carbonate Instead of Na,- 
COj soln , NaOH soln may be used while passing COi into the mint An example is 
given 

Red lead. H. Erzingbr and CnEinsais Fabrik Schonenwerd H. Erzinger 
A -G Bnt. 340,082, Oct 30, 1929 Red lead of low d is produced by adding to PbO, 
m an excess of water, sma l l quantities of an org acid (such as acetic, formic, or amino 
aads obtained by heating protein refuse) capable of forming basic Pb salts sol in water, 
treating with CO, until a strongly basic l’b carbonate of low sp, gr. and an approx 
compn. 4PbCO« Pb(OH), is formed, sepg this product and oxidizing it to red lead by 
burning at the lowest possible temp (preferably 100* lower than that usually employed 
m red lead production, care being taken to prevent puls enzation) 

Naphthaxarine derivatives. I. G. Farbenind A -G (Georg Kranzlem and Rob- 
ert Welde, inventors) Ger 520.0S9, Sept 5. 1929 Addn to 507,347 (C. A. 25, 609). 
The fastness to light of the products described in Ger 507,347 is improved by treating 
them with oxidizing agents, e. g . NaNO,. NaOCl or MnO, and IljSO, Fxamples are 
given 

Printing inks. Hans Zimmer. Fr, 696,723, June 6. 1930 The inks are improved 
by incorporating colors sol m water, particularly tar colors, in the oil base Colors 
sol in the oil are also added 

Intaglio printing ink. I G Farbenind A -G Bnt. 339.733, Oct. 23. 1929 An 
mk suitable for printing on metal foils, celluloid, acetyl cellulose products, cellulose foils 
paper, etc, comprises cehulose esters sol in EtOH such as acetylcellulose or mtn> 
S?™? 5 ® c °btg. 10 5-11 5% N, coloring matter and a solvent consisting of at least 70% 
EtOH but free from aliphatic homologs of 1,4-dioxane Various resins, pigments, oils 
fillers, plasbazers, etc., may be added 

Ornamenting surfaces. Helena S Sadtler. U. S 1,797.998, March 24 A 
film such as cellulose material is secured to a base matenal and is covered with a layer of 
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water sol adhestie *uch as pun arabic and a protretn e layer such as varnish or lacquer 
oserljng the base and film bearing a design imprinted on ft m coloring matter which 
would be injuriously affected by the solsent o( the protective film 

Thick offs. JoiET Sosorcs- Gct 517/00, Mar 27. 1929 Thick oils, such as 
Ltbographic or printing varnish are prepd h> heating Lnsced. etc , oils in a vessel in an 
atm of ird fferent gas and subjecting them during heating to tangential currents of 
superheated steam App is described _ 

Varnish. I G Fabbesivd A -G (Karl Daimler, Lnrentor) Gcr. 517.902, May 
2, 1025 A \ ami'll comprises an aq emul'ion of resin m NIL salts of fatty acids, with 
or without adda of aq -sol erg solvents Thus, narolejcaod and colophony are miied 
with aq NIL and water Spirit. methylcyelohcianol, J’rOH, etc., and coloring matteT 

may be added F urt^er examples are gn ea 

Vtnushes, etc. Bmum Coir Tr. C^5/SS. May 14, 1930 Solus, of resins 
having a basis of thiourea and CH-O are prepd by the reaction between thiourea and 
CHjO or para'ormaldihyde free from water, m the presence of a solvent such as Ft 
lactate The amt- of hardening agent used is such that a rrs.n of the hardening type is 
obtained The reaction may be earned out in the presence of the mono- Ft ether of 
ethyleneglycol. 

Lacquers. I G. Farbevtxt) A-G Bnt. 339.935, Aug 8. 1929 Lacquers with 
a base of cellulose denv such as nitrocellulose are colored with alk earth metal salts of 
azo dyes eontg sulfon c groups obtained by coupling d_arotized nitroarybmines with 
acetoacetic acid ary hde*. Several examples are gix en 

Esters of polysaccharide ethers, f G Fasbextntj A ~C Fr. GQ5J323, Mar ». 
1930 Cyclic carboxylic aads having more than 6 C atoms are caused to react on poly- 
saccharide ethers with err without catalysts Thus, benrylcellulose is added to linol oc 
acid heated to 100* ard eontg a little H.DCb. Pro’ongrd heating at 120-150* gn es the 
lino! rate of henry Iceffulosc. The products am used in the massul of laopterianJ plastic 
manes Several examples are given 

Coatmg compositions. Wit E Sxmj. Fr COS 922. May 21. 1930 A coating 
compu. which is resistant to aads and chera agents consists of approx, pigment 45 and a 
earner 15% The pigment consists of asbestos fiber 28, A! silicate 44 and BaSO. 28 
parts The earner may consist of a mixt- of mineral asphalt, stearin pitch and petroleum 
asphalt, melted and reduced with naphtha to produce a quickly drying mixt- resistant 
to aads 

Oily resmous products suitable for scftenmg celluloid, casein, synthetic resins, etc. 
I G FAiEEvtNt) A-G Bnt. 339,958. Aug 12.1929 Esterification of the hydroxyl 
groups of aliphatic long-chain carboxyl c ac-ds eontg OH groups in the chain, or esters of 
such acid., with ales such as castor oil, nano'eic and or dihydroxysteanc ethyl ester, 
is effected by heating with colophony or other natural resinic acid materials, either 
tn ficun or in a current of inert gas, with use of either aad or aiL. condensing agents. 
Several examples are given 

Resm aad denrxtrres. Cbejcsche Faexhxx Kutt Ale ext G St. B. II. Fr 
C'lff/Sl, June 3. 1930 The aad is transformed into its anhydride and the erode an 
hjdnde treated with ales., phenols, amines, amides, esters, etc. Several examples are 
given. Cf C A. 25, 710 

Resm layers. BArrure Coxy. Fr. 695,754. June 6, 1930 Layers eontg one 
or more resin okL, are fixed to a metal or wood support by means of a cement obtained by 
treating robber with HjSO*. 

Paraeotmsarone resins. Edwabo H. Ellms (to Barrett Co). US. 1.797/60, 
March 24. A paracoumarone resm is made eontg Xa sulfonates and Na-SO,. the 
sulfonate ash bong greater than the Na,SO, present as such and the total ash within 
the range of 0.3 to 1 9%. This product forms stable emulsions in water and oils such 
as spindle oiL" 

Artificial resm coatmg. Cokpacnie fxa> caise yotrx i/EtPLOtTATTOV hes r»o- 
ttDts Thomson Hocsrox Fr 695,951. May 22. 1930 An adhering surface coating 
lonning a thin film is obtained with an alkyd resin reduced to a finely divided state and 
put in suspension in an inert volatile liquid and appropriately heated after application. 
Suitable liquids are CC1*. kerosene and paraffin hydrocarbons or oil, of the terpetuc 
senes 

Synthetic resms. Akebica* Ctajjaicd Co Fr 695.424. May 10, 1930 Syn- 
thetic resins are made by heating a mixt. eontg esters of a polyhydne a!c_ and a poly- 
oase aad. steanc aad or palmitic aad or both and one or more trnsatd. fatty aads. 
An exampk contains glycerol 100, phthabc anhydride 160. steanc aad 45 and distd- 
latty aads from coconut oil 45 parts. 
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Synthetic resins. Bakeltte Corp Tr C90.39O, June 2, 1930 Phenol resins or 
corapns having a basis of phenol resms are made by first mating a ram or compn. 
cotitg a free phenol treating the ram with Ca(OH)i or an cqutv base to transform the 
phenol into the corresponding phenolate, then mixing with the resinous mass obtained 
an amt. of (CIIj)»Nt or an aldehyde with equiv hardening action, with or without the 
addn ol appropriate fillers Cf C /I 24, 49-15 „ , 

Synthetic resins. Rare Lite. Ltd Tr 697.207, June 12, 1930 In the manuf. of 
rams having a basis of urea and I’hOII or their deni’s or homologs, and an aldehyde, 
a solid polymer of the aldehyde such as parafonnaldchy de or tnoxyracthylcne is used 
The 3 constituents arc preferably solid and heated to complete condensation The urea 
is in proportion considerably greater than the phenol and the reaction mut- is main- 
tained neutral or alh Cf C A 25,1400 

Synthetic resms. I G Farbenjnd A -G Fr G93,4iG, May 12, 1930 Neutral 
rains sol in oil arc made by the reaction of mono- or poly nuclear hydrocarbon denis , 
winch contain one or more C1CII] groups, with aromatic hydrocarbons or their dertvs 
contg at least one aliphatic or hydroaromatic side chain, or at least one phenolic OH 
group which may be alkoxy la ted Several examples are gi\ en 

Artificial resins. Thomas &. Hochwalt Laboratories, Inc. Dnt 340,001, July 

16, 1929 See Fr 679,402 (C A 24, 3915) 

Synthetic resms. British Celanbsb, Ltt> Bnt 340,101, Nov 17, 192S BzH 
is condensed with an aromatic sulfonamide such as benzcncsulfonamide or a toluene or 
xylene sulfonamide, and mued products may be obtained by including in the reaction 
mixt other synthetic rain components such as formaldehyde, furfural, acetone, urea, 
phenol or aniline The condensation may be effected without a catalyst or with use of 
an acid, neutral or all catalyst, and the products ohtamed may be used in cellulose 
ester or ether compns for forming lacquers, varnishes, plastic masses, etc , for making 
films, filaments or the like or as adhesnes for manuf of laminated glass Pigments, 
natural rains, etc-, may be added Various details and examples art given 

Synthetic resms. British Celanesb, Ltd Bnt 340,102, Nov 17, 192S Prod- 
ucts are obtained of generally similar character to those described in Bnt 340,101 (pre- 
ceding abstr ) and by a similar process except that furfural is used as an initial material 
instead of Bril 

27— FATS, FATTY OILS, WAXES AND SOAPS 

E. SCHERUBEL 

Lecithin retards hydrolysis of fats. Rale B Trusler Oil and Fat Ind. 8, 
141-3(1931) —In catalytic splitting of fats it was observed that glycerides from various 
sources behaved differently; animal fats could be split 90% in 10-18 hrs while crude 
vegetable oils showed no change for similar treatment By treating such oils with 5-7% 
of a 20% soln of H,SO« or with 1-3% llCl, hy drolysts by means of a catalyst can then be 
effected This difference m behavior is explained by the presence of some compd which 
inhibits hydrolysis and is removed by the acid treatment. This also explains w hy a pre- 
treatment with acid is necessary with the use of the Twitchell reagent. It is thought 
that the inhibiting substance is lecithin or a closely related substance. By incorporating 
lecithin with lard and then subjecting the latter to hydrolysis with a catalyst m the 
presence of oxalic acid for 6 hrs only 20% of fatty acids was produced E. S 

A 6teann 80 years old. J Davtosohn. Snfensiedtr-Zig. 58, 222(1931) —A 
steann which had been kept for SO yrs in a corked bottle showed the following character- 
istics: a rancid odor, disappearing when treated with 5% of Frankomte bleaching earth, 
a pure white color, acid no 209 5, sapon no 2103,1 no (Hanus) 7.05, unsapon matter 
1 07%; it m 54 . P. Escuer 

The Twitchell reagent for splitting fats, m. Influence of salt additions and of 
physical conditions npoa the activity of the reagents now on the market and upon the 
c °'" the resulting fatty acids. K. Nishizawa and Y. Matsuo. Chan. Vmschatt 
FetU.OfU.JVachse HarzeSS, 1 3-8(1931) —See C. A . 24, 3915. P. Escher 

Twitchell reagent l\. Influence of electrolyte additions on the eolloidchemical 
CT*5« setters. K. Nishizawa, R. Asada and B. Sakuma. 

Rollout- Z. 54, 334-40(1931). — See C. A. 25, 427. V. Various influences on the col- 
loid chemical properties of a new commercial fat splitter, Ddvulson D. K. Nishizawa 
and B.Saktjma Ibid 340-6 —See C A. 25, 612. Arthur Fleischer 

?* s ^ffdfvaluahngsteimn pitch. Gc. S iebert and E. Blennemann. Fatben- 
Ztg 36, 1090(1931).— The follow-mg tests should be applied to steann pitch: presence of 
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wool fat or of asphalt. soly . of so’.ns , drying rate and color, and character d 

film produced by baking at vanoo* temps G SwakD 

Hydrogecition of Oils In the presence of a catalyst prepared from nickel borate, s. 
L Unnri.oin>n anp 1 1 Sciifivrrtii Allcem Ol- Fetlelf 27, 425-6(1030)— A catalyst 
prep<l bs the reduction of Xi bora teat 42tk-4T0’ contained 47 4% BrO» Thefreebonc 
apds amounted to about 23% The reduced Xi bortte when cooled in the presence of 
II, was unaffected by atm O, In the hydrogenation of oils it showed appro*, ’/i t hf 
citabtic activity of a Ni kic-wlguhr catalyst. On hydrolvnng and washing Xi botwte 
with 11,0 it was possible to reduce the It, O, content to 13 f>% This corresponds roughly 
to the It Oi content of Ni inelaborate Reduction of this hydro! yred Xi l>orate at 420- 
430" resulted in a produet having about 3 time* the catalytic activity of the originally 
redured Xi borate It was also unaffected by atm O, It is suggested that it is possible 
to produce a borate of tbe same It O, content br the pptn of a XI salt with a rruxt. of 
soda and borax W. 1 Roixens 

Saponification valnes of highly colored oils. II S. Jots. D L. Mavjunatti and 
S \ Rao Half Yearly J Mysore Vntr 4, 241-2(1030) — 1 ’•The Albert method of drtg 
the sapon no of highly colored oils (ef II II Coburn, C. A. 24, 2 f V12) was applied to 
scicral oils and found to be very satisfactory ” Georck Calinciacrt 

The determination of inorganic Impurities in sulf ousted oils. R. 1 Ia*t. Chrm 
Utnschau Frtlr, Ode. II achir llarze 38, 81-3(1031) — Referring to Xishirawa-Winotuti - * 
paper (C A 25, 426) II discusses the development of his own method now official with 
the Am 1 rather Chemists Assoc which dets. indirectly the inorg impurities from the % 
of ash, the original SO, and the alVal, combined with «oap, and gives formulas of ealen 
in the presence and absence of Xa,COi in the ash When a sulfonates! oil is washed with 
eoned Xa,SO« the originally combined !I*S0« is more completely neu trail red than soth 
NaCl and the oil is then the least *ol of all its forms. P. Tscur* 

The composition of lmseed oils, obtained by different method* and stored under 
different conditions. K- H Ractx avt> A Freiburg Chrtn Umsehau Fetie, Orle. 
11 aehse llarze 38, 78-50(1131) —Three La Ilata linseed oils srere obtained from one lot 
of seeds of J127 bv cold pressing warm pressing and by bennne extn Thetr "const*.' 
did not vary greatly , but in the drying testa tbe cold pressed oil dried more rapidly and 
completely than the others, the warm pressed oil being the slowest The 3 oils were 
exposed to diffuse daylight and sutjhgbt ui well stoppered bottles for 1 yr and again 
tested The drying tests showed the 3 oils in the same order as before, but the total time 
was very much shortened The complete analysis by the Eibner-Schmidinger method 
(C A 18, 121 1) of tbe fresh oils and the stored oils gave such crmtmdictory result* that 
no definite conclusions could be drawn, the same is true when they were analyred bv 
Kaufmann's thiocyanate method and no conclusive relationship could be established 
The only definite result is a change in the oils by exposure to light, not measurable 
by chem means p, E«oiRR 

Thlocyanometnc analysis of soy-bean off. IL P. Kaufman* AHgem. 0l- FeU 
rig 27, 325-7(1130) — Tbe fatty acid constituents of oils front various varieties of sov 
beans w ere detd The satd and unsatd mads were sepd by both the Twitchrll and 
Bertram methods The individual unsatd acids were detd by the thiocyanate method 
of K Crude and refined oils from Manchurian soy beans gave, resp • satd acids 15 1. 
1 ^7’n? 5 " CBC,d21 ’• 25 7 • hnolac acid 54 5. 50 Q, linolentc aad R-l. 7 0, unsapomfiable 
1 -“ > . Oils from Am soy beans and socalled Am "giant beans” gave, resp * satd 
acids 15 0, 14 7, oleic aad 24 55. 24 6. lmoleic wad 53 3, 50 2 linolenic aad 6 4. 1° 
unsapomfiable 0 65, 0 57 W F. BoLUtvs 

Properties and composition of sandal-seed oik M Srbbntvaaaya and N. Nara- 
yana Proc 15th Iniutn Set Con p 1928, 160— Sandal seeds contain 50-55% of a 
thick snscous ojl On exposure to light, the oil spontaneously thickens to a resinous 
““ff* i #t ® ,s absorbed and a plastic rubhrr-like eompd formed On sapon 

with ale potash a white resinous mass is thrown out which has* very high loo An 
tU, 7e?^, 0j ha ? thc following ccoists.- »*>1 4790, 01304, 1 no 130-340, sapon 

n, ~ aad nQ 2t> - 25 Hehnerno PC 97. Richer! Meisrel no 1 5, Polcnske no 
0 J " \ n ’ ran mo1 ** of the mixed fatty aads is 2SS 5 E I C. 

The hardening of lmseed oil « very high hydrogen pressure H. I. Waterman 
and J A van Dijk Rec par ch,m 50, 279-82(1931) —In these expts.. X» pptd- on 
kieselguhr was used as a catalyst (ef Waterman, Het harden can ohln 5 (1921)), the hard 
rS/fioSS* C8 f n ” s out J®, tbe rocking autoclave described previously (Pe-rquin, Thss 
it fr ,929 ' “n mitial ir pressure of 10O-l95atm . and at temps varying from 35* to 

L, r . thf “ ard “rd fats had a pungent odor, strongly resembling that of acrolein 

put alter treatment with water vapor in a vacuum at 150* complete deodonxation toot 
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place Tot companion the results of a no of eipts. with the »mr liiuw! oil raw 
material at ordinary pressure In Nermann cups at a max. temp, of ISO are also Riven 
A companion of both sets of figures show* that the hardening at Irish pressure proceeds In 
nn entirely different manner from that at ordinary pressure, the former especially result! ns 
in the formation of satd fatty acids. The fats hardened to the same I cio contain more 
satd fatty acids on hardening at high pressure and show a higher m. p , while the 
SON I no is lo» rml more in the beginning Consequently at high-pressure hardening 
a smaller quantity of 11 is needed to obtain fats of a definite tn. p. C. F van Duin 
R ecent developments in the fish oil and fish meal Industries. H M. Langton. 
Food if anuf «, 10!>-13(103l) E II 

The chemistry of liquid soaps. 11 Fouerant. Snjennrder-Ztg. 58, 220-1(1931)— 
The transparency of solid and liquid soaps is due to the soly of the C« to Ci» fatty acids 
(tn coconut oil), to h> droxv acid (in castor oil) and to sulfonated acids F Fscuca 
Washing effect of unfilled soap. C F. Connive Dyestuffs 31, 52-6(1930). — 
The theory of detergents is discussed, as well as soap concn , temp , hard water and the 
germicidal properties of soap Cuss E Mtxut 

The influence of lead soaps on the Mickey test H Wolf and R. IleruvcaTrsa. 
Allgem 01 Fritz! t 27, 407-6(1930) — Oletc acid, free from metallic soaps, after being 
heated in a Fb container f or CO hrs at SO-00* contained 1 % of Pb The same oleic acid, 
allowed to stand tn a 1’b container at room temp for 4 weeks, contained 0 39% Pb 
The addn of 1% of I’b tn the form of 1’b oleate to an oleic and not spontaneously com 
bustiblc in the Mackey app causes it to become so The addn of 1% of Pb to an oleic 
acid contg 5% of linseed oil increased its spontaneous combustibility in the Mackey app 

W r Pollens 

Determination of sodium silicate In washing compounds. M Dittvibr Snfrn- 
steder-Zlg 58, IGS 9, 1NV-60931) — D cnticues the Wudfl standard method which 
first filters the hot aqueous «otn of the sample, D decomposes the sampte with acid with- 
out first filtering, fearing that filtering might remove some SiOi which may have become 
insot D further proposes the formula NatSqOt for ealen in place of the present Na» 
SnO» 1* Eschpr 

The Marws process. O Urn- Snfettsteder Zlg 53, 107-8(1931) — The Marwa 
washing process of E Walter launders in a washing machine with fatty acids pins an 
excess of Nn t CO« in place of normal soap U finds no advantage in this method 

P. Eschbr 

Evaluation of creolin. F Karstcn and D van Os. Pkorm 11 Vet Nad 63, 295-303 
(1931) — Methods for the analysis of "creolin." a soap emulsion of crude phenols, are 
discussed A W Dox 

Sulfonated wetting and cleansing agents and related products. Cjias. E Mullin 
and Ross M Stribunc Textile Colorist 51, 367-71(1929), Textile Recorder 48, No 
571, C5, No 572.61, No 573. 63-5(1930), cf. C A 24, 5522 —A review of the patents 
covering the manuf and uses of the sulfonated aliphatic oils, including the mineral oils, 
halogen substituted sul/o aads, etc Cttas. E. ifcuit 

The manufacture and constitution of the new wetting-out and emulsifying agents. 
CiMS n Ml’Luv AND Ross M Stribling Textile Colorist 51, 655-6(1929) — A 
review of the patents covering the manuf of wetting, cleansing and emulsifying agents 
of the aromatic type, such ns the compds of Culli. mineral oils, ethers, mins, proteins, 
phenols, etc. Cilas. E MuUan 

Various applications of the wetting-out agents. Cilvs. E Mullin and Rosa M. 
Stri nurse 3 extile Colorist 51, 727-30, $07-19(1929.) — A review of the patents cxiyw- 
mg the use of wetting agents in wetting, scouring, bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing, car- 
bonizing, fulling, spinning, desiring, retting, rayon manuf , polishing and cleaning mixts . 
dyestuff manuf , inks and paints, absorbents, emulsifiers, etc Ciua. E Mullin 


SchOnteld.H.. Neuere Verfahren rur Raffi nation von Oelen und Fetten. Berlin: 
Allgem. Indus trie-Verlag G m. b. II 110 pp M 12 


Oils and fats. I. G Farbeni.nd A -G Fr 696,707, June 6. 1930. Oris and fats 
are freed from mucilaginous substances by heating them with sulfonic aads of org 
compds or thwr salts Tramples are given of the use of A naphthafenesulfonic acid 
Bleaching fatty aads from marine oils. Arne Gqdal. Ger. 520,475, Jan. 27 
1926. The aads are freed from impurities coagulable by H»SO,. and are then treated 
in the dissolved state with up to 5% of coned H,SO, at 15-20*, Further bleaching with 
an adsorbent may follow. Cf. C A. 24, 9S3. 6 
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Apparatus for extracting oil from bfeaching earths, or for filtering. rmtiTF L. 
Fautii Ger 520.169 Jan 8. 1027. Sec lint 283,210 (C. A. 22, 4001) 

Apparatus for distilling and recovering solvents used In oil extraction. Louis J. 
Simon and Simon BaonirRS (Lngimtrs), Ltd Or 520.3%, June 22, 1027 lint 
278815 (C A 22, 28 'ill „ _ 

Solvents and emulsifying agents. Mendel Burak. Fr. 097,102. June 5, 1030 
Solvents and emulsifying agents for fatty materials ami mineral oils arc made by adding 
olein or its eqtuv s to a mi it of soaps or snap equn s such as aromatic or hy droaromatie 
sulfonic acids or their salts, with ales of high mol wt F samples arc given 

Glycerol. Henkpl S. Cie GmbH Gcr 519,470, Oct. 15, 1927. Glycerol 
recovered from waste soap lye is pun Tied by treatment with aldehydes or ketones in the 
presence of a small quantity of mineral acid, w hereby liquid gly crrol aldchy de or -Lctone 
condensation products arc formed which do not dissolve the saline impurities in the 
glycerol After sepg the pptd sails, the condensation products arc dccnmpd . e g, 
by boiling with water 1 xampln arc given Cf C A 24, 5fM4 

Soap Henkel &. Cie GmbH Gcr 520,000. Mar 21, 1928 Tatty acid 
glycerides arc sapond by heating them with alkali carbonate soln to about 100“ in the 
presence of a small quantity of a catalytic fat splitter, eg, an alky lnaphthalencsulfomc 
acid I mulsifying agents may be included in the mixt An example is given Cf 
C A 24, 3070 

Soap. Heinrich Sckmieg and Rothenhufcer Seifen- und Olafabrik Sctimibg 
& Sciieib G >i n H Gcr 521 478, Nov 21,1928 Soapprcpd by a cold process is 
cooled in a machine of the Lind used for cooling ctird soap The cooling w ater is run out 
of the machine, and the soap soln is then poured in Cooling water is not supplied to 
the machine until the evolution < f heat due to the reaction has ceased 

Soap. Federico Jaacks-Ballester Swiss 143.405. June 5. 1929 A soap for 
cleansing and softening the skin even when stained with tar, lubricating oil, etc , con- 
sists of water, cacao buttir. NaOll, KOI! and com C.II, 

Soap. Georges M M Guiot. Fr C%,978, May 17, 1930 A soft soap is made 
by mixing ordinary black soap with powd CaCO, and adding, with stirring, a satd 
soln of ha,COi in repeated amts 

Machine for pressing and cooling soap Simon A -G Gcr. 516,054, Apnl 4, 1928 
Soap-cooling apparatus. Konig Friedrich August-HCttb A -G Ger. 517,507, 
Mar 17.1927 


28-SUGAR, STARCH AND GUMS 


J. X- DALE 

Short review of the most important work in the chemistry of carbohydrates for 1929. 
P P. Shoruicin Zhurnal Sakharnot From 4, 413-27(1930) — A review 

V. E Baikow 

Notes on the economic production of 6ugar. William E. Cross. Rev tnd o[ r 
Tucumdn 20, 105-14(1929-30) — C. discusses selection of suitable ground, prepn. of 
the plantation and cane selection, methods of cultivation, fertilizers, watering, harvest- 
ing, cane transportation, factory control, grinding, losses in crude juice due to fermen- 
tation, delecation, decantation, evapn cxystn , refining, class of sugar most desired. 
Josses, chemicals, fuel economy and by products S LB Ether ton 

Errors which disturb chemical control of the sugar factory. Wk E Cross Rev 
i nd agr Tucumdn 20, 120-3(1929-30) — C discusses errors in the detn of sugar enter- 
ing, of sugar extd , wt of sugar cane water of imbibition, cane fiber, sugar yield, sugar 
retained, plant efficiency and sugar losses, and he gives an extensive hst of the effects 
of errors on values directly detd and on catcd values in chem control work 

. , , . S. L. B. Extowion 

Mechanical refrigeration In the sugar Industry. Charles Dombitsky Rejrtf 
CTaring £ng 20, 354-7(1930) —The manuf of sugar from sugar beets is described. 
.Ketngerating processes are of importance in recovering sugar from molasses 

ao7_S?no^v 0f a dlffusIon i mce - A V. Dumanskh Zhurnal SakhJw °Prom! *, 
427—42(1930) V E B- 

Centrifugal pumps for sugar liquids. M G Efimov and I I. Egorov Zkur. 
Sakharnot Prom 4, 450-8(1930) v E B 

vr>?? e ? ct ! on of Balfides on filter cloth. O Spbnclbr. Deut Zuckertnd 56, 17-8 

J. F. Leetk 


(1931) — A discussion 
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The results of experiments on continuous vacuum pan of the Zuev- Vostokov system. 
V. I Kmfako\ ASft 11 A IU'bpaKOV Zkurnnl Aaiftnrnoi Prom 4, 4 r >S f41(lh>0) — 
The npp for continuous boiling represents a combined v nantrn pan and enstiili/er 
If tins npp i« compared with vacuum pa"' there is not much advantage in heat tnms 
mission, hut there is higher efficicnc} . decrease in lal*>r itm J rconorm of slnm 

V 1 Haikow 

Effect of preliminary limine on the Juice work ami on the quality of the sugar. 
I* Nai itmvfi Prut A utkmnl 55, 135.1(1030) — Lab tests on ttie Iratim process 
(C A 24, 552*1) showed that prehming of diffusion juice with 0 15-0 2% CaO improves 
the quality of tlic juice, but tint nddn of SO, et this stage causes no further improve 
ment On the basis of this observation. 40 l of milk of tune was ndikd in the factory 
in each juice measuring tank, and the prehmed juice passed through the In atm Tins 
gasc n juice of yellow color, with a quick settling, dirty green ppt . consisting of large 
llocs Hie alia was (>03(1** CaO Tfie juice was then further treated ns usual, hut 
with only 1 5^, and later 1 2 r >*7 CaO. instead of the usual 1 75*7 With the new 
method, the color of the juice increased onlv 1 05* Stammer from the 2nd presses to 
the 4th effect, while with the old method the increase averaged 5 01" In factories 
using (mil fresh water in the diffusion battery the Caf) may tw reduced rven further 
to 0 75-1*7. instead or l 25*7. *itlv 0 211*7 fur the prchming The quality of the sugar 
compand favorably with that obtained by the Teatini process Other favorable 
effects of N 's process will lie reported later 1 W 7i buss 

The effects of sediment during digestion and evaporation of sugar juices. Jos 
llAMOfs Itsly Cuhrmir 49, 1P5(11U(1) htam'V and l'ax las (C A 23, 4VvS) showed 
that if the coned and satd solns arc not filtered Indore digestion mors Ca remained 
In suspension than if the same liquors were filtered before the digestion If carried 
out his expts on a com scale I’nfillcred liquor from the first satn was passed 
through a heat tnterehangcr until iH>* was attained, pumped into liquors awaiting 
second satn , satd during the usual second satn and filtered Hie filtrate was coned 
at 102* and filtered again The process involved only 2 filtration* The al«ivc pro- 
cedure was used throughout the entire 1031) season Compared to previous seasons, 
the heat intcrclmngrr was frre from incrustations (more Cn remained in suspension in 
un filtered liquors) One filtration process was saved without interrupting the tnanuf 
or deerrosmg the quality of the product Hotter results were obtained by n single 
filtration of the coned liquor than from 3 filtmtions of liquors before evnpn I\ M 

The effect of Atlicide on Aeginetia Indica. Juuxn A Aoati and Jost: I’. Tan. 
bureau of plant industry (Manila, 1* I ). Sugar AVtri 12, K2 0(1031) — Aeginetia 
indica on sugar eane. Manupl L. Koxas I fail 50-01 — The application of tlic weed 
killer Athcidc in a mannir similar to that of fertilizer is effective in destroying Arginr/ut 
trtJifa, which is liecoming more and more dangerous in the sugar cntie regions in the 1’ I. 

V. G Lava 

Fdterabihty of raw cane sugars. I. Effect of various factors prior to pan-boding. 
J C KrAUr AND 11 G IIiLL JnJ Lnr Chrm 23, 421-1(1031) —Toot filterabtlily 
of sirups and sugars is closely oxsoed with the quantity of suspended matter So far 
no satisfactory method has been found to det tilterabihty except by actual filtration 
tests Pulverised row sugar shows n much higher filtration rote than the original 
sugar. The filtration rotes of sirup and of the resulting sugar were greatly improved 
by adding 0 005 g r,Oi to each 100 cc of row juice before liming The total l’,0» 
content of row juice is no criterion as to whether such juice requires further addn of 
P,0» to obtain good clarification, because evidently the P,Oi may be only partly in 
avaifahfc form ff. Effect Of pan boiling operations fhd 42 t-7 — The iiltcrobibty 
of sugars is affected not on!j- by that of the sirup from which it fs made, but a bo by 
pan boding operations The principal factors in the latter class nre pan circulation, 
design and manipulation j\ \y. ZrttHA*t 

The removal of some of the soluble aliphatic salts of calcium during saturation, 
T NEHirs 7. ZurktriHd. Icchosletak Rrb 55, 15 r M32(1030), Ltsty t uirmar 49, 
315-K(U»31) — I xpts were conducted to det whether other Cn salts besides Ca for- 
mate were adsorbed and removed from soln by CaCO, A definite quantity of fattv 
acid (insufficient to exceed tiie soly. of its Ca salt), together with the corresponding 
vvt of CoO. was placed in a 200 cc flask, which was then filled to the mark at room 
temp The join w as hea ted to S5 * and rotd w ith CO,, cooled to room temp and again 
marie up to the mark The quantity of 11,0 displaced by CaCO, was cnlcd and this 
amt was added After filtration 50 ec of the soln was used for the detn. of the Ca 
sail as follows* The fretbme was titrated with 0 1 A T HCl against methyl orange, and 
the total hme was detd by pptn as oxalate and conversion to sulfate. The difference 
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gave the lime in combination with fatty acid ami from this value the adsorbed Ca »ft 
of the fatty acid was ealed It was found that the adsorption of Ca salts by CaCOi 
was greater with acids of higher tool wt , * e . formic, acetic, propionic, isobntync, 
caprotc and valeric The results for cnproic, which has a higher moL wt than valeric 
(and should, therefore, follow it}, cannot be considered accurate because of the imposst 
bility of thorough satn with CO, on account of foaming J. I . Lvbtb 

Determination of natural alkalinity and calcium salts. I. B. Mintz an& I I 
SnonmET Nouk Zafnski Tsukrooos from JO, 131-7(1030) V. R. B 

Optimum alkalinity and calcium salts. S S. Afanasenko Aou* Zopttri I tut- 
rocoi From 10, 42-50(1930) . V - E „ D -. 

Calcium salts in juices and products of beet-sugar fabrication. I Levin Acs* 
Zaptskt Ttukrorot Prom 10,17-33(1910). V. B. 

Determination of the sugar losses In the filter-press cakes, following the ordinary 
and Shapiro’s methods. I I Siioikiibt. A’oui Zapitki Tiukrovoi Prom 10, 14-7 
(1930) V. E E 

Foam pressure as a measurable quantity. K. Scuibbl. Ckem -Ztg 55, 1G9-70 
(1931) — The fact that in the satn of batches of limed beet sugar sirup with COt the 
end point of desired Pn is estd by observing the height of the foam led to a study of the 
variations of this height during the process. The total head of liquid and fcam at 
various levels, from the bottom of the vessel to the upper limit of foam, was measured 
by an app in which the hjdrostatic pressure was transmitted through air-vessels to 
manometers At the bottom, the head remains const, throughout the process. At 
the level of the non foaming liquid, the head rises from zero at the atart to a const, 
value which continue* until near the end and then falls to a final value characteristic 
of the end point in a given vessel Above this level, positive pressure is observed early 
in the process (as soon as the foam rises) end follows a curve similar to the above. Thus 
the process can be controlled by 2 manometers, one at the bottom to indicate the proper 
amt of charge and one at the quiet level of liquid to indicate the end point pressure. 
The operation can be made automatic, and the same principle can be applied to a con- 
tinuous satn process 1. H. Ooeu. 

Rendering the diffusion juice alkaline when working with dried beet cossette*. 
O Spgngler and N. Locivow. Z Vet deut Zuckcrind 81, 107-18(1931) —Diffusion 
expts were earned out with dried beet chips in a lab diffusion battery with (I) tap 
water, (2) water + hme and (3) water + soda Conclusions - (la) With tap water 
the Pa falls continuously from the first to the last cell of the battery. (15) The amt 
of invert sugar, % sucrose, increases in the course of the diffusion process by about 
40% (2a) On the addn of 0 1% CaO or 0 2% Na,CO, (ealed on fresh beets) equally 

distributed among the cells of the battery, an almost neutral (pH fi V ) diffusion jmee 
of normal purity is obtained (2 b) The invert sugar, % sucrose, in the juice obtained 
is practically equal to that in the dned cossettes (3) The relative viscosity of the 
juices rendered alt is higher than for the same juices without alkali addn by some 
14% for the 0 1% CaO treatment and by 8% for the 0.2% Na.CO, method By the 
addn of alkali to the diffusion battery invert sugar formation is practically completely 
stopped The addn of lime to the extent of not over 0 1% on fresh beets is recom- 
mended By the addn of too much alkali the nsk is incurred of making the exhausted 
chips unfit for fodder, e [ .0 2% CaO gave dirty greenish exhausted chips, while 0 5% 
Na,CO, gave sucky chips of normal color F Camps-Campins 

Calculation of production in raw sugar factories and refineries (beet). J. IIamocs. 
Z. Zutkerind lechosloeak Rep 55, 120(1930) — A discussion with computations 

J. F. Lebtb 

The coagulation of the colloids in the beet juice. A G Abkhipovich Nous 
Z aptskt Ttukrmot Prom 10, 250-6(1930) V. E D. 

The Teatim process for the clarification of [sugar beet] juices. H ChAASSEN 
Centr Zutkerind 3%. 1283f 1930,1 — A dismissum. J,_F,.L BBT8 

The mathematical expression of the composition 0 f sugar-beet juice and other 
questions of beet analysis. F Kxvi. Z. Zutkerind Uchoslooab Rep 55, 60-3(1930} — 
A discussion j. p. Lebtb 

Observations on over-saturation and saturation [of beet-sugar juices]. BrbybR 
Deut Zutkerind 55, 1201-2(1930) —A discussion J F. Lbktb 

The use of sulfur dioxide in the purification of sugar [beet) juices. K. Solon 
Deut Zutkerind 56, 119-20(1931) — A discussion with references J F. Lebtb 

The return of diffusion and press waters to the process in the beet-sugar factory. 
P HmscHPELDER Centr Zutkerind 39, 12-3(1931) —A discussion. J. F. Lbetb 
T he yield of dry [sugar beet) pulp and the specific gravity of moist and dry pulp- 
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F. K *rf Z Zuekennd. etch tthtak. Rep 55, 128-0(1930). Lssty Cukrner ^4-5 

f.0311 J- }■ Lefte 

Hydrolysis of pulps. M. S Filosofov. Sauk. Zapuki Ttukreroi Prom 10, 
419-22(1930) — In order to det. the sugar losses in pulps a hydrolytic method was 
tried The pulps were treated with coned HjSO., then dild to 0 . A and boiled for 
2 hn From 45 62 to C2 40% (on the wt of dry substance) sugar was obtained by 
the lodometnc method. On fermentation 1876% of ale on the wt. of dry substances 
(minus the ale, from sucrose) was obtained The naturr of the sugar was not ms esti- 
mated ^ r Da,k< ?* 

Contribution to the knowledge of crystalhier operation. P Honig and V.* F 
Alewyn Sugar A’wi 11, 727-^4(1930), 12, 22-34, 97-100(1931) — See C /l 22, 
1G9S. ^ G Lava 

Annual analytical report of the research department /or starch manufacture. A 
PARLOW Z Sptnlunnd 53, 311(1930) S J 

Practical yield tables for dried potatoes- B Lamps Z Sptrtiusind S3, 326-8 
(1930).— L. has revised the tables of Par low Ibid 347-8 —The use of the tables is 

** The constitution of starch. M. SciiOEN. Bull, toe chim hot 12, 1033-99(1930), 
cf C. A 24, 4951 — A review with bibliography C. G K. 

The chemical study of chicory and topmumbur in connection with the problem o! 
mulin and crystallized fructose production. G L Dishorn. A. B M ms Kit and E. Ya 
Kalashnikov Kauk Zaptiki Trukrotoi Prom 10, 143-50(1930) V. E B 


The effect of the soil reaction on beet yields (Joret) IS. Losses of water-soluble 
HiPO« by the clarification of molasses under acid conditions and heat (Hummer) 16. 
Beet infections with Cercospora btUcola Sacc. (Chrxanowski) IS. Molasses as a fuel 
(Rodzirwicz) 21. Vitamins in sugar-cane juice and in some cane juice products 
(Nelson, Jones) 11E. Tartanc compounds [from musses! (Fr paL 697,179) 16. 
Automatically controlling Ibleaching and filtering of sugar solutions) (U. S. reissue 
18,005) 13. Electrically heated apparatus for concentrating sugar juices (Brit, pat 
339,649) 4. The use of denatured sugar, molasses-fodder and sugared cossettes in agri- 
culture (Sandeka) 12. 


Methods of Chemical Control for Cane Sugar Factories of the Association of Hawai- 
ian Sugar Technologists. 6th e«L, revised. Honolulu* Advertiser Pub. Co 140 pp 


Apparatus for drying and transporting beet roots. Sugar Beet & Crop Driers. 
Ltd Fr. 6974233. June 12. 1930 

Crystallization apparatus for sugar, etc., with rotary heating or cooling tubes. 
Teodoro Gruenwald Ger. 521,104, April 20. 1928 

Treating sludge from sugar manufacture, etc. A Borsig G. m b H. Ger. 
520,238, Apr 18, 1928 Sludges such as are obtained in washing beets are fed to a 
rising column of water, the velocity of which is regulated so that clean sand sinks to 
the bottom of the column. 

Zinc calcium formaldehyde sulfojylate. Edgar Boulogne and Soc. zndus- 
trielle DBS d£riv£s du soupre Ger 521.204, Nov. 27. 1929 An insol. double 
salt is prepd by warming a mixt. of Zn formaldehyde bisulfite and neutral Zn formalde- 
hyde sulfoxylate with a sol or rnsoL com pi of Ca,< g , CaClj. milk of lime or bleaching 
powder. The product may be used ra sugar manuf and in printing textiles Exam 
pies are given 

Starch. Ernst Stern. Ger. 519.300. Aug. 6, 1924. A product that swells in 
cold water is prepd- by treating an aq soln of alkali starch at atm temp mth a salt 
of an alk. eirth or heavy metal, t g . with BaCl,. sepg the resulting ppt . and mixing 
the ppt , after drying it if desired, with a water-sol alkali salt. Examples are given 


29— LEATHER AND GLUE 


ALLEN SOGERS 

i .v A ne T im P* 5Ted method of moisture determination and its application to 
nerm'* Cou ?- 5 fss Y J : I ” ier ?- Soc. Leather Trades' Chem. 15, 113-26, 166-82 
(1931).— An app is described wherein leather is heated in a tube surrounded bv vapor 
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of ft boiling liquid, and the If 0 etched from the In t her h allowed to react with CaCi 
forming Cillj winch is collected over Ifg and measured A blank on the CaC, is in 
dispcnuble For standirdizmg the procedure, numerous hydrates nnd liquid HjO 
were usid. the latter, os well ox Cbulier's salt. guc up their 1 1,0 to rapidly that the 
reaction with CaCj is incomplete, Imrax Bnd gypsum are not completely decomposed 
at 100*. (Nil,) C, 0,11,0 fate the theoretical yield of 11,0. and the time gas volume 
curse is that of a monomolecular reaction With leather of heavy vegetable tannage, 
it was found that the pores ntage water obtained by the method is almost independent 
of the reaction temp (controlled by suitable choice of surrounding solvent sapor) over 
the range from Cl 5* to 133 5* 12 6% at Cl 5*. IT 1% at 7b r >“ 13 8 at 100 5*. 1305 
at 133 5* Time required to complete the reaction dccrr-iscd as temp increased 
Degree of suhdisiston of the sample is practically without effect In a sumac tanned 
leather, which showed marked contraction at ltiO\ percentage 11,0 obtained by the 
method decreased from 13 9% at Cl-71* to 103 11 0%at and above 100*. the decrease 
indicating that the contraction involves fixation of 11,0 Comparative results on 4 feath- 
ers by the carbide and by the oven drying methods showed that the former always gises 
lower nsulti the difference s arsing from 1 45% for Cr tanned calf to fi 03% for heavily 
curried seg< table cowhide Good agreement was obtained between results yielded 
by the carl ide mi t hod am! tbo*e obtained by very prolonged desiccation over HjSOi, 
except in the ca*e of the abnormal sumac leather If If Mrtnu. 

Salt stain in the manufacture of leather. P Waive and F. G Caughley Km 
Zealand J Set Tech 12, 108-13(1930) —Lab scale tests show that the growth of the 
halophylhc organism responsitlc for "red heat ’ of hides is inhibited m media and on 
shift by adding 0 5-1 0% Nar or Na-Sir« to fresh curing salt. W ith used curing salt, 
the fluondis were not effective I luondes appear to cause unusual shrinkage of hide 
dunngcunng, the effect largely disappears after liming Practical tests are projected 

H n Mr * mil 

Delumng and bating. E Stiasny Sehscett Leder-tnd Ztg No 2S (1020): 
J Am Leather Chert /lime 25,40 — The theory of deliming and baling is discussed 
The most important role of trypsin •* belies e«l to be that of producing a partial peptiza 
tion of the collagen fibers Thu action is more marked in the presence of chlorides 
than in the presince of sulfates, for this rca*on NH,C1 is preferred to (NHOiSO, The 
activity of the bate falls off rather slowly on the alk *ide of the optimum pn range 
(which is from 7 5 to 8 5). being Lttle less at p a - 10 than at 85, at pu tallies lower 
than 7 5 the decrease in activity is more marked If U Mnutl 

High tannin yield from South African gum trees. G Smith Shoe and Leather 
Reporter 179, No C. 16(1030); J Am Leather Chen Attoe 25, 427— The baric of 
Eucalyptus aslrtngens has been found to contain .33-44% tannin The rate of growth 
is rapid enough to justify com culture If fi MEXRrtL 

Theory of chrome tamung. K. II Gcstaysov. J. Tech Assoe Fur Ind 2,7-26 
(1931) — A review II u Merrill 

Camphor as a preservative for tan liquors. P. D Dax.vt Proc IZth Indian Set 
Cong 1928, 154 — Aspergillus mger and certain otheT fungi constantly found in tan 
liquors bring about a reduction in the tanning value of the liquors because of the fer 
mentation of the tannic acid induced by the organism The action of various disinfec 
tants or presen atives in diminishing this loss has been ins cstigated. and ol those tried 
camphor seems the mo't promising, since it is efficient in small quantities and without 
harmful effect on the activity of the liquor E J C 

The washing and utilization of chrome leather shavings. E. Sauer and W. Esch 
Kollotd Z 54, 326-34 (1931) — The raw material showed the following analysis 
11,0 14 8, ash 10 7, Cr,0, 5 9 and N J 1 8% Tests on the extn of Cr,0, were made 
at 20“ and 30“ with 0 5-10% H,SO„ treatment with 1% alkali before H,SO, treatment 
treatment with lime and subsequently HCI. and treatment with dd H,OrNaOH soln 
The highest extns (93%) were with preueatment with NaOff and subsequent H.SO, 
extn. and with the HjOrNaOH solvent A dark-colored glue may be extd from the 
residue ' A F, 

Level dyeing in leather. Walter C Durtee Dyestuffs 31, 125-7(1930) 

_. ... . Chas. E. Mcilt* , 

Glues and gelatins— varied applications. J C Kernot The Times Trade and 
Eng Suppl. 28, No 664. 24 (1931) —Examples of uses are given. E M. S 


Condensation products containing halogen (starting materials for manufacture of 
tanning materials] (Fr. pat. 695,602) 18. 
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Grasses. Gporg Kune* Lehrbuch der Chromgerbung. Km Leitfaden fur 
Praltilcr und Theorctilcr Stuttgart P Enbc Almut 21U pp. About, M, 14; 

linen, M 1C 

Leather. ALnrRT J Ducawp and Charles 1* A GutvoT IT 696,252, Sept 0, 
H>29 The hardness and resistance to wear of Icathrr is increased b> introducing into 
the leather chcm substances having the character of anti-catal>sts such a v cyanides, 
particularly Hg(CN)i, or orginomctalhc compds such a* I'bl t,. I'bl til’hj and Pc 
carl>onyl, or phenols such a* resorcinol or their denv* The catnl>sts arc used m soln 
m appropmte sols ents 

Stretching and drying skin*, hides, etc. Tun Lr ather Makers Proctss Co 
Gcr 516.508, 1 cb 18, 1030 

Stretching and drying hides. Machinery Development Co Ger 51G.5G9, Jan 

8. 1020 

Tanning. Cuarles L Mavcr Pr 696.254, Sept 10. 1020 Acrolein in the 
form of vapor or in soln in animal, vegetable or fish oils is used for tanning leather, 
etc 1 r 690 2V>dcscril>cs the tanning oflc3tliersb> treating them with phenolic compds 
(phenols crcsols. naphtliols etc ) and aldchy die compels (C11,0 Ac H. acrolein, etc.) 
in succession The products ma> lie used in soln in animal or segctable oils or fats 
Tanning. Otto KOum Gcr 520,091 June 21, 1027 H,PO, or HiAsO« or salts 
or esters of these acids arc added to mineral tanning baths Lxamplcs are given 

Tanning agent. Oskar A MLllir Gcr 510 ‘2G7. I'cb 10, 1020 Ligneous 
cellulose materials arc cldonnatid wink moist and then extd with a water sol org 
solvent, t g I tOll, in the presence of a strong miniral acid The ext is freed from 
chlorohgnm by pptg this with water, ond the org solvent is removed by distn The 
tanning agent can then be extd from the oq residue with AcOI t, or pptd therefrom 
with lla(OH). 

Tanning and cleaning agents. ROiim A. Haas Co 1 r 000,327, May 30, 1930 
Compds lormcd by tomb using a phenol with an aldehyde m the presence ol a small 
quantity of acid as cata1>st are afterward condensed at high temps with an unsatd 
fatty acid having 10 or more atoms of C, such as oleic ocul. and the resin obtained is 
sulfonatcd to obtain a product sol in water The products are useful for tanning, 
cleaning, emulsifying, wetting, mordanting, os penetrating agents for acid coloring 
materials and os dispersing agents for d>cs 

Detanning chrome-tanned leather. Henkel A. Krause, Cheu Pad G ii d II 
(Prich Krause, inventor) Ger 621,477. Nov 11, 192S The leather is treated with 
oik. reacting borates, or with alk reagents in the presence of sol borates The Cr 
compds are then extd with acid. 1 xamplcs ore given 

Dressmg for leather. E I mi Pont he Nemours A. Co Tr 690,523, May 23, 
1030 A drissing Tor leather contains a cellulose denv such ns the nitrate or acetate, 
a wax, n softening agent, a solvent and a diluent. An example contains cellulose ni 
Irate of high viscosity 1 7, dibutylphthalate 0 8. camauba wax 17, TiOj 3 3, AcOEt 
15 5, AcOlhi 10 3 and ole 00 7% Otbcr examples arc given 

Preserving bonematenal. British Glues A. Chemicals. Ltd , and R B Drew 
lint 340.010, bept 7, 1929 Tresh bones ore subdivided as by cutting into shavings, 
followed by drj ing, ond, before dry mg, may l*c extd with a solvent such as water contg 
NaCl to remove blood, fat-splitting enzymes and other undesirable constituents An 
app ond vnnous details of operation arc desenbed 

Transparent gelatin, etc., layers. GedrCder Klotz Gcr 510, 6S0. Teh 6. 1920 
Transparent loiis ol gelatin arc toughened "by coating with transparent rubber 

working UP anmial wastes, etc. Gustav HOnnickb Gcr 510,819, Dec. 28, 
19-8 The waste is treated w ith super heated steam to ext sol matter and glue The 
ext is treated with a pptg agent to ppt the extd matter ond the glue, whidi may be 
then added to the solid residue remaining after extn 
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Organic rubber colors. F. Harris Cotton India Rubber J. 81, ,413-4(1031); 
cl C A 25, 1117— A general discussion, with 2 1 references C. C. Davts 

Stretch m rubber transmission belting. C. IV. Staacxh. Fret Am. See. Jtsstni 
Materials 30, Pt II. 94 1-06(1 WO) — Tlie expts were made to det the proper inelastic 
stretch to remove from belting contg a given fabric during the vul can nation ^process 

A study of the performance characteristics of * 4-inch 4-ply rubber transmission 
belt. J E Skanb Fret An Soc. Testing Materials 30, Ft II, 928-43(1030) —The 
tests were made to det the performance of the belt under varying loads, speeds and sups. 

C. C. Davis 

Substitutes for natural rubber — difficulties of synthetic process. Henry P 
Stevens. The Times Trade and Eat Suppt 28, So. CM, 20(1 931). A review 

E M Snores 

Synthetic rubber. Ernst Kleiber Kunstitoffe 20, 5-0(1930) — A renew. ^ 
Distillation products of polymeric hydrocarbons (Fr. pat. 090,812) 10. 

Rubber. Albert C Burracb. Jr. Tr C97.090, June 4. 1930 Oxidation or 
aging of vulcanued rubber is prevented or reduced by substituted nitrosoammes such 
as diphcnj lnitrosoamine, phenyltolyfnitrososmine, di a nophthylnitrwoamint, etc. 

Porous rubber. K. D P., Ltd. Ger 621,30?, Mar. 31. 1928. Latex is con- 
verted by tnech means into foam, if desired with the aid of a foaming agent, and tne 
foam is vulcanized Thus, a mist of latex. S, ZnO and an accelerator may be agglomer- 
ated with (UCOO)iCa soln and the mass beaten to a stable foam after addn of saponin 
The foam is charged into molds and vulcanised „ . , 

Rubber latex. I. G. Fardenind A -G. Ger 619,483, Nov. 12, 1920 Salts** 
true suUonic acids having good wetting properties are used as preservatives for rubber 
latex, alone or with other preservatives The salts may be used also as assistants In 
the tmpretaahon cf fabrics. terrk, paper, etc., with latex Examples are given , 
Coagulating latex. Mbtallces. A.-G Fr. 695.780, May 17, 1930. Latex U 
coagulated by adding substancm which do not on addn , have a thickening or coagubtmg 
action, but which on a change of pbys conditions such as change of temp introduce 
substances which have a coagulating action in an amt sufficient for the coagulation of the 
latex A complex salt which gives a coagulating ion on dissocn by heat, a satt which 
dissoc. on heating to give an acid, or a coagulant protected by a layer of Inert adsorp- 
tion substance which is removed by heat may be used . 

Rubber inner tubes from latex. Edwin B Newton (to American Anode, Inc). 

U S 1,797,240, March 24 Various details are described of uniting valve pads of masti- 
cated rubber to wet coagulated tubes, pressing, drying and vulcanizing 

Electrodeposition of rubber, etc Tub Anode Rubber Co. Ger 520,323, April 
30,1026 See Bnt 253,085 (C A. 21, 2438) 

Preserving rubber. Marion C Reed (to B F. Goodrich Co). U. S. 1,7972241. 
March 24 An addn product of an aromatic nitro compd such as dmitrochloroben 
zene with a secondary aromatic amine such as phenyl B naphtbylamine is added to 
rubber compns as a preservative (suitably in the proportion of about 0 5%) Various 
other examples are given also Cf C A 2S, 2331 

Rubber preservation against aging. P. C. Jonbs (to B. F. Goodrich Co ). Bnt. 
339,834. Jan 21, 1929 Aging is retarded by adding tetrasubstituted hydrazines 
(several of which are mentioned as suitable) to latex, to rubber before vulcanization 
or to the surface of rubber after vulcanization Some description of the manuf of these 
preservative substances also is given Cf C A. 25, 617. 

Rubber dispersion. Waldo L Sbmon and Richard A. Crawford (to B. F. 
Goodrich Co ) US. 1,797,243, March 24 A m«t of rubber 400, benzene 10-100, 
glue 1 and casein 1 part is masticated while slowly adding an aq soln of K oleate until 
the rubber constitutes the dispersed phase of the batch The product is suitable for 
use as a cementing medium Cf C A 24, 2918 

Filtering apparatus suitable for filtering rubber dispersions. Andrew Szbcvaw 
and Charles M Spencer (to American Anode Inc) U. S 1,797,248, March 24 
Structural features of an app having a filtering material such as a textile fabric strip 
Apparatus for making spongy articles from organic dispersions. The Dunlop 
Rubber Co , Ltd , and The Anode Rubber Co , Ltd. Fr. 696.176, May 27, 1930 
Coloring rubber, etc. I. G Farbhnind. A -G (Arwin Ranft, inventor). Ger 
506.207, Nov 14, 1924 Addn to 462.221 Natural or synthetic rubber, gutta pereba 
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or balata is colored with water insol rat, sulfur or azo dy« or lakes by incorporating 
m the rubber, etc , an aq soln ol the leuco compd or other sol. modification of the 
dye, or an aq soln of the dye or late components, am! then converting the leuco compd , 
etc. into the insot dye or lake in known manner Examples are gnefl Cf. C. A. 
25 3)21 2331 

' Light rubber board. Dunlop Rubber Co , Ltd , and E. \V. Madcb Brit. 310,- 
024, Sept 19, 1929 Light rubber board suitable for use in airplane and speedboat 
construction comprises one or more porous layers of hard rubber (obtained from nq 
dispersions) sepg 2 or more layers of metal, ebonite, ebonite-coated metal, labnc- 
rcCnforccd ebonite or ebonite-impregnated fahne or -dojied fabnc” or plywood Tlie 
aq dispersions used may contain rubber, gutta-percha, balata and similar vegetable 
resins, natural or artificial, vulcanized or unvulcantzed, etc Various details of manuf 
are described 

Forming rubber tubes suitable for use as tire inner tubes, Ernest IIophnson 
and Willis A Gibbons (to Morgan A. Wright) U S 1.7D7.5S0, March 24 An aq 
dispersion of rubber is placed in contact with a surface of a tubular form of fibrous 
material such as wo\cn fabnc and fluid from the dispersion is withdrawn through the 
form to deposit solids from the dispersion in tubular shape on the form, the thickness 
of the deposit adjacent to its ends is gradually reduced to form skned ends, the deposit 
is dried and removed, and its skived ends are united App is described, as ore also 
\anous compos used 

Ruhber threads. Dunlop Rubber Co , Ltd . W G Gorham and E A Murphy 
B nt 339,070, Sept 13. 1929 Threads ore made by cutting an unvuleanized sheet 
which may be produced directly from latex, and vulcanization is then effected (after 
skeining, if desired) The sheets may be made, from a dispersion prepd as desenbed 
in Bnt 290,313 ( C A 23, 1012), by the method descnt>ed in Bnt 302,201 (C A 23, 
4375) 

Stiffening and impregnating fibrous materials such as “shoe socks.” Dunlop 
Rubber Co , Ltd , D F Twxss and E. A Murphy Bnt 339,974, June 18, 1029 
Shaped cclluiosic or other fibrous products such as shoe socks art treated with the 
foam obtained by whipping up aq dispersions such ns those of rubber which may be 
prepd as desenbed in Bnt 332,525 and Bnt. 332,520 (C A 25, 437), and the treated 
raatcnal is cured and dned or subjected to a setting treatment as desenbed in Brit 
303,544 (C A 23, 4590) The material may be prelimmanly stiffened, waterproofed 
and coated with acid latex. 

Rubber impregnation of ropes, cords, etc. D. P. Frost and British Ropes. Ltd. 
Bnt 340,051. Oct 3, 1029, Some of the yarns to be formed into a strand arc treated 
with an aq mbber dispersion in such quantity that when the treated yarns, together 
with untreated yams, are formed into a strand, the strand will*Ja\c the desired degree 
of impregnation Vanous details of procedure are described 

Apparatus for manufacture of cords or strings of rubber-impregnated materials, etc. 
Reginald Truesdale. Robert C. Smith and Edward Simpson (to Dunlop Rubber 
Co, Ltd) U S 1,797,249, March 24 Structural features 

Putting rubber tags on laces. A Schoeler Bnt 340,173, Feb 27, 1030 A 
mixt of coned latex and S is applied at the end of a hollow lace, which is pressed into 
a needle form in a heated mold (the mixt being transformed into soft rubber) To 
accelerate vulcanization, a metal salt or oxide in alk. soln may be added, with other 
matenals such as tannin, phenol, lampblack, ocher, etc. Various modifications of the 
procedure also are desenbed 

Pnrul MVAn. ATfuqa-KsfKNTB 7- Branch irr Hie. T r. "May 7, 1930. 

A rubber suitable for removing pencil marks, etc . contains starchy matenals, a suitable* 
compn being natural rubber 4, starchy substances 10, petrolatum 4, vulcanized waste 
2, abrasives 2, factice 1, hthopone 3, S 0.1 and accelerators 0 05 part. The mixt. may 
be vulcanized or not. ’ 

Polymerizing butadiene hydrocarbons, I. G Farbenino. A.-G. Fr. 695,299 
May 8, 1930 The polymenzation of butadiene hydrocarbons using alkali or alk! 
earth metals is earned out in the presence ot small quantities of unsatd. ethers such as 
vinyl ethyl, vinyl butyl, allyl ethyl or propargyl ethyl ether. Several examples are 
given Cf C A. 25, 1412 

Polymerizing diolefins. I G. Farbbnind A -G. Fr. 695,441, May 12, 1930 In 
the polymenzation of diolefins by alkali or alk. earth metals, the reaction is earned 
out in the presence of org corapds contg an atom of C. 2 valencies at least of which 
are satd with O Acetals, especially cyclic acetals and among them those contg a 
double bond, are particularly advantageous. Several examples are given 
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Dio’etn polymemafcoa product*. I G Fa*eexim> A -G (Georg Ebert aad 
fr-dr-ch A 1 n't tnrentm) Ger S3). IO». Jan 20, 1«9 The p-’Jyn'mati<rs cf 
h -tad -U* and other d ^ , r r ns by m-ans <V alkali or a!k earth metals is improved and 
acct’-rated by ad da of a small <p_asLty ot a eycJ-e d ether, r g . deans' The prod 
ucts rjr be mad- into Llame-ts or fJ=.s. which nay be hardened by beat or by vnl 
/n - n ti-yi The rulca- red product* rvo'> soft rti‘ V*t r*anp!es are pven. 

ArtEtn! rubber -tie cismi. I G Fauimw A -G Fr. 007.300, May 8. 
I'OJ 1’olywyl aka are co-dr-'ed with aldehyde n t v e preserver of eataly*ts 
«-_ch at A!C1u ZnO, or NallSO*. The products may It rulca rued to hard substances 

r ~^yr:!hefcerobbeT. I G Futtscd A -C Fr CT3.74', May 1C. ITT) Masses 
resembbsg nixed rubVr are made by tiki- g pcJyrr«-nrate*. f cubed or utf ashed. cf 
dio'»£3 hydrocarbons acd conLrumg their p'-Ijnenratjon with tr-e or more analogous 
or tfaoV^'/.i d oVfl hydrocarbons u=d»r th« same or nod “I'd co-dibons El 

* ^SySeL crabber. l.G Fareerreo A-G Fr OX.UO. May 77. 1330 Dwk£ss 
are polynerued ta th' presence of alkali or alk. earth m'tali, Ihetr nuts, or alloys in the 
form of particles of uuicca sue. 

Synth -he rubber. IGPu«t<WDA-C But. 31) 008. Any 19. ITT) Polya- 
tnrauoh of diole£ns with alkali or a*i. earth ci'ta's is ejected ta the presence cf an 
org compd. costs * C atnei with at least 2 valencies sati«£ed by O. inch as tatd ar.d 
msatd- acyc!-c or. prt f erably. cycLc acetals, or the com per- ents of such acetals, e f . 
d. butyl acetal, ethylene acetal or other acetals from 1,2- and 1,3-glycnli with aldebyd's. 
unsaid. acetals such as those from crotosaldehyde or acrolein ard butylene ilycob 
\arvm aLphatic. aromatic or hydrooronatic ketones also nay be add'd, as may 
aldehydes, esters, small chastities of aads such as 1TO Ac or forme acid, etc., acd either 
tough or soft acd plastic prod-eta can be O ta ned t/y varying the proportions cf t-e 
add'd xutwlascn. The product* are mitaUe Jnr nkanr.xng or for the mattf ej c-ocl- 
it It, fltit, Uuftert, crlifxicl rdf, etc. N timer cm detaj* and to«l£catjoas of pro- 
ced-re are describeit 

Synthetic robber, tit LG Putrnn A--G BnL HO/M. Aug 12. 1929 
Ucsatd- org compds. such as acrylic. L-ioIeie. noaobsc and other locj-ehaia aads or 
thir iWm roch as them esters acd their mxts fe g . crude linseed ofl). unsaid- ah 
p ha tic hydrocarbocs with more than one double 1 nkage such as butadiene, woprene 
or other <bole£ns or their nuns . orcnsatd.aro=atiecompds such as s tyie u - arepolya 
toed ta th» p-rvu»~ of b-ary n-tal cirbnyls such as those of Fe. Nl, Co Mo. " 
or Cr Num-roes detail and mod.£eatio-.s of proc-dure ar- d-senbed. 

Stormg tarolciazed robber theet*. I* Beebb (to Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co). 

Ent. 333.7JQ, Feb 2S. 1923 Adhesion of the sheets is p r e r e nted by nterposinp be- 
t ■ ti— J their surfaces a noa-adhmre Leer conpn'ng Tabnc which been treated with 
soap sofa, (ratably soap prtpd. from coconut oU ' 

Transparent midsized rubber. Docnuas F Twrss and Ensraao A. M carin’ (to 
Dunlop Rubber Co . Ltd.) U S. 1,797^7). March 24. Deposits or products «e 
formed chrectly froo a mat. of rubber latex. S and ma ultra-accelerator such as Zu 
P"pendiae cartiothioaoiate without tae of ZnO, and rulnanued- 

Rcbber mlcamiaton accelerator*. DrxLor Rcbbbb Co , Ltd , D F. Twiss asd 
F A. JcrcES- Bnt. ZV) (83, Nor. I, 1923 Accelerators are prepd. by the interaction 
cf haloteadaiT*.c/CJI«oritshomolonwithd.thiocartFainates. Aa exanpl* is given 
involving the use of pn pen dne piperidine I-carbothvmolat' and +-chloro-l<3-duntro- 
leuzene. and oth»r ratable starting natertals also indude Za diethyldithioearbamate, 
diethy lacmon.uad.ethy ld .th if <a r banate and pocryl chloride. Various details of prt»" 
cedure are described. 

Rubber ml m citation. Dectsctb IlmxiEaaTrvEB A -G BnL 333^20, Jan- 8 - 
1923 V ul ram ra ti o n ti accelerated by th e ad.dn. of ester* of cycCc jte*t such as the tot- 
oyl ester cf ad.psc aod, cydohtiyl ester* of hydrophthalic sad, and cyclohexyt ester 
beazosc acid. 

Vclcaaamg syntietie robber. I. G. PaaBmcctD. A^G. Fr. &)S2f/3. May 7, 
1930 See Era. 335.970 (C. A. 25, 2022). 
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1 -APPARATUS AND PLANT EQUIPMENT 


W L_ BADGES 

TVo laboratory deuces. M Tkoscbs. BuX tx. cij-t. M. 49. 1S£-0(193I).— In 
a tnod'.f.cnuon of the ordinary coil j bcdie the upward movement of the bab- 

bles is utilized for producing a continuous circulation of the washing med-tia through the 
2 limbs of the app An open vessel of anv sue can be used for hold-ng the washing 
medium- In an app (of glass) for producing hydra nlcally a fc'gh-pressure oir llist the 
water level, which dets. the air pressure, is automatically maintained for any set water 
pressure br means of a Coot valve. Sketches are included. W A L-a L-wde. Jr 
L aboratory apparatus for tube distillation. Hcco Bcasrrs asu Jqset tVrv -rr r t 
Ckm -Zlg 55, 212(1931) — This is *a illustrated description of a continuous vacuum 
distn- outfit of cast iron. Cr-Ni steel or other metal which was ongmaHy designed for 
crude-oil distn. but which can be used fee scop, naphtha, rail one acid, etc. The bas'c 
principle of the app u that the liquid to be distd. i* Wua uniform stream through the 
heating rone and from there is immediately brought to a dephlegmator filled with filter 
rings and to a condenser Since the heating surface and the vaporization «pace arc very 
large compared with the tat of heated Lqmd. a continued beating of the liquid is 
aTO, t s. „ M McMahon 

Uboratoirnyen for carrying out chemical reactions. E. B nxi. axp K, Y.'in-'.-aciit:*. 
CXfn Fcbrti 1031, 191 A Cu block oven t» described in which about PS f? of the inner 
space is held const to =*2 j U ^foo*E 

. Li T c i d loT the preparation of artificial sunlight- R. Lctttul ' Z. trim 

Phct^ ScLivrt-fetttckf. 29, ZUS'd93Q) , d. C. A. 23, U50 E. J. C. 

. Q E-SchwamvonBesciaiot. If. WAr-n , Emick Fensckr. 

I9J0, 2bS-.4.— Fdter pencils made of tightly roCed ashless filter paper placed m a glass 
tube serve for the ropn. of ppts. such as sibca which ham to be further treated after 
ignition. B C, 

f M fagaboa with soh^oas affected by air. Petes Dicnwi Qem 

bttm 15 ft g^ d “W the stopper of the stock bottle and is so con- 
DeCt a 11 15 “fcd by pressure from a cylinder of H or X j jf Moore 

lAirno^f 16 Astute G. Maura*. J. Sx. dm. Irj, 50, 

ap? ^ ** J** °f nbix * (CHA.CO. consisting of a 
aphon ertn. tube suspended m the wide neck of the boiling Pash is improved bv ia 

d^fe^Th^ 1 *»nSL» bead, tohSuhe'oS- 

emsate to the b p before it drops into the ertn. tube. t w Mona*- 

An apparatus for exacting liquids with solvents cl higher specific rran'r P H 
* MI - * 9 3-t-Tte usual L^iVthc 
by putting in .the : bottom a glass filter plate through wfcx* corn-rosed 

^ aCd th “ ha5tm!nz thc 'rtn Sune nsilts aid a£w 

Cooimg apparatus. Jcas Haiaea. Gum Zlg 55, 2S7-$fl931') 

^.ctlv cooling and holding small quantities of liqrnd at aS- SJn <5^ 

It depends upon the evnpo. of CS, by babbling a current of air to . ’ 

is replaced by a «fl. gas currents may be c*£d " ' he “ ataBS » 


e liquid container 
J. H. Mooze 


cent pimdple in which the cssal d =rr-’r.>< e-eoonferod 
a sensitivity of 0 02 g at a toad of 3 kg is grror,.^ f IfriUtaciM tna 
an accuracy of less than 0003 g fa paSib!^ ^ 10 

if proportonal swags and damped osc£la*im« t 

AfifrocArer, Er-nek FeOscir IMO, 50-S2 rf C .! , J' Donj 5* 

adjusted to giro a movement of l d.-rosicm per 0.05 mg and uJvbeSdS^ Sm 

B CLJL* 
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A device for producing a «!o» constant flow of liquid. R. J. Davies. J. S<i. 
NiirumenU 8, 110-1(1031) —The liquid is forced out of the container by d'fP"*?®™ 1 
With Hr. the flow of winch is regulated by passing it through a system of capillary tubes 
A steady flow of 25-150 cc per day may be obtained J- "• . 

The construction of some new acid pumps. 1!. V» nxEUiAWS C^in Fa btik 
1931. 195-0 — Two pumps are described. 1 based on the ' 2 liquid principle in which the 
working parts arc protected by an "oil cushion" on the acid, so arranged that there Is no 
mixing of oil and acid „ 

Improved apparatus of Er.glet-Ileusler. Jaroslay ForiiAnek. Ckem. Obzor 0, 
36-7(37 Lngbsh)(193l) — The stopper with a small metallic dram is replaced by a 
simple cork with a larger bore for a small burner, it also contains 0 bores for the air 
A small hollow glass burner, fitted on an Trlcnmeyer flask, is used _ A moderate air 
current is blown into the inside tube of the burner, tins makes the nun gasoline flame 
larger By this arrangement 0-g gasoline can be burned in 1 hr The small delivery 
tube is ground into the adsorption e j Under and drawn out at tlie mouth into an opening 
2 nun in diam The opening is provided on the sides with 4 bores appro* 1 5 *nm. ‘ n 
diam , and thus a better distribution of the combustion products, collected in the ad* 
sorption vessel, is obtained J Klcera 

Spray driers. O Zaun Chem-Zti 54, 073-6(1030) —Patents covering dnera 
ol (his type ore reviewed The essential points in design are the atomization of 
the liquid and the course of the hot air current In the author's "Ravo-Rapid" system 
the drying chamber is a vertical cylinder The liquid is allowed to fall centrally onto B 
rapidly rotating disk, while the main air feed uses in an ascending spiral and thus passes 
transversely across the course of the droptets Subsidiary air feeds assist the atomiza- 
tion, and the dried powder is collected at the bottom of the chamber. It is claimed to 
yield a very unilorm product and to have a high thermal efficiency. R c - A 

Ionization manometer for small pressures. Rudolf Sewic. Z. leek. I'hystk 17, 
218-21(1931) — The app is described in detail Curves arc given showing its adapta- 
bility to pressures from 0 01 to 0 0001 mm Hg William F Valgiian 

The thermometer and its production. II. Fischer Vhrmaehcrkunst 192 9, Nos 
7,8,9, J Soc Class Tick 14, 41-2A —The evolution of the thermometer is traced Worn 
Galileo's ' thcrmoscopc" (1593) to the first Ilg filled thermometer of Fahrenheit (1714) 
Methods of making modern thermometers are described, the requirements for the gl-us 
end for the filling liquid are discussed, calibration is described, and constructional 
details of the various t> pes of thermometer are given E. H 

Theory, design and construction of sensitive vacuum thermopiles. C. It Cart- 
Wwcht Jin Set Instruments 1, 502-004(1930) _E II 

Impervious tubes of pure alumina. F. Adcock and D. Tcrner. J. Set. Instrv- 
menls 7, 327(1030) — Tubes are made by extrusion through dies arid fired at about 1900 
in a C resistance furnace, being supported by packing with powdered alumina They 
are then glazed by careful heating with an oxjbjdrogcn flame and are practically im- 
pervious to gases at the ordinary temp B C A 

Subhmahon apparatus using sintered glass. A. Soltys. Jlfi kroehem , Emttk 
Feslsckr. 1930, 275-9 — An app is described wherein satn of the current of air by the 
vapor of the subliming substance is ensured by spreading the material on a plate of 
Sintered glass, the max sublimation velocity at any given temp is thus obtained 
The plate is fused into a glass tube, which is fitted at the lower end with a water-cooled 
tube for condensing the vapor and at the upper end with a capillary for the admission of 
the air current RCA. 

A strongly lighted fluorescence microscope. Max Hattincer. iltkrockemu 
|N. S I 3, 220-3(1931) — In the search for a suitable source of ultra-violet rays, iron 
proved to be the most practical metal to use for the electrodes. Improvements m the 
designwere made whereby a steady light, free from flickering, coidd be obtained The 
lamp finally designed uses about 6 amp of current and by means of it good illumination 
and great detail is obtained under the microscope. The app of improved design can 
be obtained from C Reichert of Vienna W T, If 

t, photoelectric recording nucropbotometer. J A. Carboll and E. D. Moss. 
Monthly Aol Roy A sir on Sof 91, 191(1930) —This is a detailed description with dia- 
grams and photographs of a new recording microphotometer patterned after the Dohson- 
bkinner instrument and designed for studying photographs of stellar and solar spectrum 
Vines and lor measuring extended objects, as t g , nebulae and the corona 

tv.,* , J W.McFarlanb 

traction*! macro- and uucrosublimation at ordinary and at reduced pressures, 
v. iLLARt Ann rttm appheata 21, 127-36(1931) —Sublimation, although having 
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several advantages over distn and crystn . has not been developed t o the same extent 
owing to the lack of suitable app After defining the initial temp oj sublimation as 
that temp at which the first sublimate is observed, for a given pressure. I. describes the 
app shown for detg this temp A is a tube provided with a well 
B. in which the material is placed, and aside arm F, which may be 
connected to a suction pump Inside is the condenser C, which 
passes through the ground glass joint at E and is provided with the 
thermometer D, which passes tight through so as to be imbedded in 
the material at B The material is heated at such a rate as to raise 
the temp 1 * per mm until the first sublimate is observed In this 
way the initial temp of sublimation of the following were detd at 
7 GO and at 7 mm anthracene 08*. 50°, naphthalene 50°. 22°, 
benzoic acid 82°. 27° cinnamic acid 05°. 42-1°, a-naphthol 67°, 

26®, 0 naphthot 78°. 27-8°, camphor 40®, 20®, caffeine 113°, 

4S°, theobromine 175*. 87 90° Dctns were also made at inter- 
mediate points (or some of the above cotnpds and the curves 
plotted Results show that the rate of nse of the iniltal temp is 
most rapid between 0 7 to 100 mm .and then increases more slowly 
By modifying the app , so that it is shaped like a U and provided 
with condensers with ground glass joints at the bases of the U, a 
mixt of 2 compels, can be fractionally sublimed by opening only 
one of the condenser arms, till 1 component has sublimed and 
then opening the other to condense the second component A W Covtieri 

A sunpte thermostat for 20°, with temperature regulation Independent of room 
temperature. V. Cupr. Z Etektrochem 37, 120-30(1931) —There is a continuous 
flow of cool water (cooled with ice if necessary) through the thermostat, this eliminates 
the necessity for stirring The water is heated before it enters the bath by an elec, 
heater which operates intermittently when the circuit is closed by the thetmoregulator 
and relay system. An EtOH-Hg regulator is used, with a Hg relay The regulation 
interval is said to be 0 02® Cimnnlvc Wilsov 

Porous masses trom gypsum {lot filttr stones, etc.] (Ger. pat 522,139) 18. 



Oil filters. Soc. anon, des £tabussement3 T£cal£wt. Fr. 697,049, Sept. 27, 
1929. 

Filter presses. Ww. II. Yates and James A. Black. Fr. 697,314, June 13, 1930. 
Endless sifting or filtering band. Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk A.-G. Ger. 
522,165, Sept. 26, 1928. 

Filter By stem for laundry apparatus. George W. Dunham (to Whir I dry Corn 
13. S. 1,798,730, March 31. Structural features. 

Apparatus for the continuous separation of liquids of different specific gravities. 
Aktiebolaget Separator Fr. 697.837, June 24, 1930. 

Apparatus for deter m i nin g the velocity of separation of Email particles suspended 
in liquids. Karl T R. Lcndgrev. Ger. 516,720, June 9, 192S. 

Rectification system for separating constituents of gaseous mixtures such as those 
of air. Claude C Van Nuys and Joseph L. Sciiutt (to Air Reduction Co ). U. S. 
1.799.937, April 7. Various details of app and operation are desented. Ct C. d 2A 
4963. ’ ' 

Device for removing dust from dr by centn/ugal action. Charles A. Winslow and 

Elbert J. Hall. U. S 1,798,510, March 31. Structural features. 

Electromagnetic separator for separating magnetic from non-magnehc material. 

UkRAINSKOE ACmONERNOB ObSHCHESTVO PO PATENT AM I REALIZATTIt ISOBRBTENII 
Uacorji Russ 14.430. Mar. 31, 1030 An „pp l„ r concg. ore or MparSg 5pS 
shavings from iron and cast-iron shavings is described. l p 

15? wS*”?.!! “ a V. SAanumov. Rum. 19.186 

Feh. 28, 1931. Adda, to Russ. 14,436 (preceding abstract). 

639 ApidT 161 "* W “' L ' PATrERS0N < to Eauseh & Lomb Optical Co ). U. S. 1,799,. 
9, (, ° E - EtW ““ & >• »■ S. 1.S00.13&. 

S ‘ }h °°- ° S “* PmRS - U - & >-V99.023. March 31. 
Dehydrating agant suitable for nse in desiccators. Gborcb F. Surm. U. S. 
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1.799,175, March 31 A granular dehydrating material composes Mg(ClO0« and 

1,2 ^Drying arparatns. V.Jf Antonov Russ. 19.53'!. Feb 2S, 1931 

Tubular drying apparatus. 1 G F«»rNU® A.-C Ger. 522.4CO, Mar. 7, lv-S. 
Details of the air blast supply arc described 

Canal or chamber drier*. Mftu.Pi A PrcirtR. Ger. olG,S3<. Mar. 4, IKS. 

Details of loading are gtrea _ . _ . 

Drying drum. Edcard SEVTrtaT Get 522.140, Aug 30, 192S. Details of the 
discharging means arc described rrv> 

Rotary dry mg drum for casern, etc. Etrau Seyttert Ger 522,142 and i 

143, May 11, 1930 . . _ 

Oven for drying and burning sea weeds. N A ZrvUAsnns and 1 I. MiaitATL- 
orsxn. Russ. 19 533. Feh 2S. 1**31 Mechanical details. 

~ Drier for beets, etc. 1. G Zlobinseh. Russ. 19.535. Teh. 2S. 1931. Construc- 
tional details , _ _ . 

Concentrating or cvaporifcng apparatus. I. wile Dcr assb. Fr C^.742, Oct. 14. 

1920 

Apparatus for continuous era po ration or distillation under vacuum. Ottorino 
Angelico- Fr C''S.376. July 4. l'>30 . 

Eraporating milk or other liquids in multiple-effect era po rat ora with superposed 
flash chambers. David D Feebles. U. S 1.7TO.47S. Apnl 7. Various details of 
app and operation are described 

Apparatus for the wet purifying and absorbing of gases. The Bartlett Havward 
Co Ger. 516 990, Dec 11, l'r*s> Apr for spraying the gas with various liquids in 
various chambers is demented . 

Hollow metal container for holding gases under high pressure. Sydney B >« 
Hill (one-half to Chesterfield Tube Co. Ltd) V S. 1.7‘*x Mo, March 31. Structural 
features. 

Apparatus for proportionate mixing of gases such as gas and air for burners. Ros*- 
well \\ . Thomas (to Flnlhps rtholcura Co ) V S I.T'In 232. March 31 \anous 
structural details art described 

Gas washer with spray nozzles- Fredericx 1L Wagner (to Bartlett Hayward 
Co) U S. 1,79SS22, March 31. Structural features 

Apparatus for washing smoke in a stack. John Brdar. U. S. 1.799.0S4. March 
31 Structural features. 

Tower for effecting contact between gases and sohd materials as in punfymg fuel 
gas. Charles Coorta (to W. C. Holmes A Co . Ltd ) US. 1.79S.307. March 31 
Tower for effecting contact between liquids and gases as in washing fuel gases. 
Sven G Stysld (to Koppcrs Co ) U. S. 1,799.563, March 31 

Device for mixing fluids such as steam and water in streams flowing together past 
a baffle. Elvinc O Nelson (one-thud each to Lesbe R. Johnson and Charles h>- 
Mottbod) U & 1.79S33G. March 31. Structural features. 

Modification of a cylindrical container for drawing samples of liquids. S. * 
Beleinseii Russ. 19,373. Feb 2S. 1931. Adda, to Russ. 1S55. Structural details 
Emulsifying device suitable for use with pipe or hose lines. Fred E. LeBarov. 
U. S. 1,799.051. March 31 Structural features. 

Apparatus for charging water or other hqwda with carbon dioxide. Max A. 
GcgcenbChl. U S. 1,799.295. April 7. Structural features. 

Apparatus for carbonating solutions (such as alkaline brines for obta in i n g sodium 
bicarbonate). Heinz H Chesxi U. S- 1.799,351. Apnl 7 Structural feat ur s. 

Pressure regulator. Roi E. Joice U. & J.79S.377. March 31 St uctural 
details. 

H\fh-ST>eed beetling milL i'x/n/t Kx.ii/sx /So Ahe Awe AJj/ifAnff-Metall A -G ) 
U S. 1.79S.SSG, March 31. Structural fen hires. 

Apparatus for treating materials with hydrogen under high temperature and pres- 
sure. Deutsche Bercin A -G fCr Kohle- ttnd EunftLCrtEsnE Wolfgang Grote 
and Jubus Schierenbec. inventors) Or 516.993. Not 8, 1927 The high-pressure 
vessel and tubes are made of C Fe coated with Be. 

Apparatus for liquefying chlorine. Krebs & Co G m b. II. Fr 69S.443. July 5. 
1930 

Apparatus for the decomposition of water. Lotus Tomb and Michel Dcmas. Fr. 
693 H3, June 27, 1930 An app is described consisting of 2 vessels one inside the other, 
the inner vessel contg catalytic materials composed of thin la vers of A1 alloyed with Sn 
or Zn and FeCO, combined with Call! for splitting water into II and O 
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Digesting oi extracting plant. Jess W A Ellinc Tr 69« ,400, June 6, 1930. A 
plant for digesting extg or washing materials is described in which the material is 
exposed to heat under altematn es of increase and decrease of pressure _ no ... 

Apparatus for washing and flocculating slunes. Antoine Trance Fr 698,403, 
July 7, 1930 _ . ,, 

Apparatus for measuring the opacity of translucent sheets. 11 rooks I. Hill. 
U S 1 ,798,203, March 31 Various mech , optical and elec features ore described 

Apparatus for castmg various articles from plastic or liquid masses. Jens J. 
Jensen (to Boggild & Jacobsen) U S 1,798,320, March 31 Mech features 

Photoelectric cells. Soc. des lamfes fotos (Georges L C L. Dcjardin and 
Maurice P Warm, inventors) Tr 697,330, June 13, 1930 The cathode of a photo- 
elec cell is composed of a heavy deposit of K covered with a thin layer of Cs It may be 
sensitized by n luminous discharge in II 

Photoelectric cells. Soc des lampes fotos (Georges L. C L D6jardio, in- 
ventor) I r 097 331 June 13 10K> In a photixlic cell the K is deposited in a very 
thin laycT on a layer of superficially oxidized Mg 

Photoelectric cells. Vereinigtb GlOiilampen uvd ElectricitAts A -G Aus- 
trian 121.056, Oct 15, 1930 Manipulative details of the manuf are described 

X-ray apparatus for examining crystalline substances. N V Ffiilips' Gloei- 
lawfenfabrseken Fr 637,731, June 20. 1930 

Ultra-violet lamp. Palmer II Craig U S. 1,798,058, March 31 
Producing vacuums in devices such as radio tubes or valves. Ilucii S Cooper (to 
Keraet Laboratories Co ) V S 1 800,131 Apnl 7 Tor • cleaning up ’ gases, there 
is introduced into the envelope a pellet of powd alloy compnsing Mg with 5-30% of an 
all. earth metal, followed by evacuating and flashing 

Acetylene generator. Messer 4 Co G m b II. Ger 516,907, Dec. 3, 1929. 
The app is designed for CaCi dust, which falls from a hopper onto a revolving plate, 
which sprays it into a second hopper whence it is discharged into mechanically stirred 
water 

Acetylene generator. Actogenwerk Sirius GmbH Ger 520,552, Feb C, 
1930 Addn to 474,145 (C A 23, 2S55) 

High-pressure acetylene generator. Ludwig Adler G m b. II and Richard 
Clemens. Ger. 522.492, Jan 16. 1930 

Acetylene generator (water-to-carbide type.) Wilhelm Haar & Co Austrian 
122,019, Nov. 15, 1930. 

Thermostatic valve-control device. Gaston A Brunelle and Camille Brunbel, 
U. S 1.799,407, April 7. Structural features. 

Thermostatic device for control of electnc circuits. Leonard Satchwell. U. S 
1,798 854, March 31 Structural features 

Thermostatic device suitable for use in rectifying lubricating ciL Walter B 
Clifford (to Clifford Mfg Co ) US 1,798.192, March 31 Structural features. 

Thermostatic flue damper regulator. Arthur C. McWilliams U. S 1,798,431, 
March 31. Structural features 

Circular five-chamber furnace. A. S Fillipov Russ 19,517, Teb 28. 1931. 
Constructional details 

Rotating furnace. Ren6 P 6. Roman and Theodore Lafittb Fr. 697.373, 
Apnl 23, 1930 Improved construction is described 

Shaft furnaces. Soc. anon le nickel Tr. 697,962, Sept 30. 1929 Means is 
described for heating the air by heat from the combustion products 

Furnace with an adjustable inner fire walL Alfred Nendla Ger. 516904 
Mar 16, 1928 

Tunnel furnaces, Woodall Ddckham (1920). Ltd , and Arthur McD Duck- 
ham Fr 697,639, June 18, 1930 

Tunnel muffle kiln. Ludwig Rieduammer. Ger. 516,858, Jan 20. 1929. The 
firing box is suspended 

Grate furnaces. Stockholms Aktiebolaget Privat (Iwan Arbatskv. in- 
ventor) Fr 697,688-89-90-91, June 19 1930 Means and app for lighting and 
working the furnaces are described 8 

Inclined grate furnace. Ernst VClckbr Ger 516,699, Nov. 4, 1926 

., rgin 5 30(1 shaft for inclined grate furnaces. Ernst VClcker. Ger 

516,849, Nov 7,1926. The fuel is dried and heated by flue gas Cf C A 24 3932 
June a 1930 powdered coal. Aiagemeinr ElektricitAts-Ges. Fr. *697,836. 
Burner for powdered fuel. Jay G Coutant Fr 698,697, Oct 8, 1929 
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Regenerative gas furnaces. llnxwN Moll Tr 697.749. June 21. 1930 
Low-temperature gas burner. FravxU'C C. C»«in U. S. 1.703,785, March 31. 
Burner lor liquid fueL Max Cobutz. Tr. 093,077, June 20. 1030 
Rotary-plate device for supplying fuel to furnaces, etc. Karl Best a. Ger. 

* ^SL-thod* of Vapid charging cf furnaces. JIe*nu Gameau. Tr. G9S.C92, Oct. 7, 

Apparatus for leading heated aur to furnace* by tubes located over the fire chamber. 
Sverrs G Syversev Ger. 516,003, leb 5, 1923 

Rotary annulir tray furnace for continuous heat treatment of ptut eruient materials 
such as fuel subjected to low-temperature distillation. PtrrDKsat BAJtTtrvG V S. 
1,793.019. March 31. Structural features 

Heating apparatus suitable for retorts, leers, etc. Franx rncwisc. U. S 1,799,- 
702, April 7. Structural featurrs of au app in which flow of hot gases is periodically 
reversed . . 

Combined air, water and flue-gas best interchanger. A lb Ear E. Lees. U. 5. 
1,793,330. March 31 Structural features. 

Heat-exchange apparatus amiable for use with gases. Aytjtoyy Covejos. U. S 
1,799.039, March 31. Structural features. 

Heat-exchange apparatus suitable for use with liquids. Percy C. Keiti!, Ja. (to 
Refinery Engineers. Inc.). U. S 1 ,799,f>20, April 7. Structural features. 

Heat-exchange apparatus tuitable for use as a reboilmg element for fraetionatmg 
towers. Walter M Cross (to C iso tine rroducts Co ). V. & 1,799,734, Apn) 7. 
Structural features. 
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Henry Gall Ltos Crm.gr Rtt. mHal 23, 183-1(1931) — Biography with por- 
trait. E. II 

Emil Warburg’s 85th birthday. Edgar Meyer. NalvmssenschafUn 19, 241 
(1931). B J. C. YAM der Hoevsn 

M. W. Beijennck, 1851-1931. A. J. KluiJyer. Nederland. Titdschr. Ily [ . 
ifnrobujt ert Serol 4, 173-81(1931) — An obituary with portrait. J C. Jck«/RYS 

Anne Wilhelm van der Haar. D H. Wester. Chem. Wetkblad 28, 272-5 
(1931). — Obituary with portrait and list of publications. G. G 

Dr. Willy Herxberg. TaulROders. Ckrm-Zlr 55,317(1931). — Obituary. 

E H. 

Jacobus Henricns vaa’C Hoff. Memorial address oa the twentieth anniversary of 
bis death. E. Abel. Oetierr Ckem -Zte 34,51-6(1931). Personal recollections of 
▼an’t Hofl. D Bader. Ibid 55-9 E H 

Josel Schneider, 1864-1931. Jarosiav Schneider. Otem Obtor 6, 33-6(1931). — 
Obituary with a portrait. Jaroslav Kc£era 

F. W. Semmler. H Betcer Rose Z . ongro Ckem. 44, 301-2(1931) —Obituary 

E H. 

Reform of the chemical nomenclature. XL G SibOVl Boll chim. farm, 69, 
891-4, 897-900(1930) XU. Ibid 70, 49-5$(1931) XHL Ibtd 89-90 XIV. Ibid 
139-40, d C A 25, 240 G Scbwoch 

Should chemistry be taught by the deductive method followed by the em pineal- 
deductive method? W H van Mels. Ckem JlreiMad 28, 260-2(1931) G G 
The achievements of Josef Jan Fn£ in polanmetry. E_ V. Zielecel JJAy Cukrotar 
49, 353-4(1931) — A review ol the contributions of Tnd to the construction of polanme- 
tei *-_ , ^ ^ , Frank Maresh 

The distribution of orone in the atmosphere. D. Chalovck and E. Dcbchs. 
Compl rend 192, 808-10(1931) — It was previously concluded that the Oi of the atraos- 
phere !s coned, in a relatively thin la) er at a high altitude The present photographic 
and theoretical study of the Solar spectrum, however, indicates that the distribution of 
, m , e Rtmo^Phere is more complex, and that appreciable quantities of it exist at 
relatively low altitudes r. Lombard 

Thermal energy of water in the Arctic regions. H. Bar tot Trans. 2nd World 
PowerOmferenu. Berlin 16, 3-15(1930). E J. C. 

The experimental basis of the international temperature scale in the low -tempera- 
ture range. W.H. Keesom. Z. ger KolU-Ind 38, 20-1(1931); cf C. A. 24,2341-2 — 
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-eply to Henning (C A 24, 5502) The latter’s report causes no change in the Stand- 
ing of the Leyden Inst . which considers the international temp scale to be reproduci 
e to *0 02* A comparison of more thermometers of various makes » necessary, 
ad such an international comparison is m process Until the results of this work 
«omc known, the Leyden Inst will continue to employ the approved method of making 
i direct calibration of the Pt thermometer used with the gas thermometer 

F D Rossini 

A physicochemical study of some organic compounds solid at ordinary tempera- 
tures, proposed as temperahare standards. F Bl-rriel. Anodes soc es pari hi qulm 29, 
89-123(1931) —For the piepn of the International Pharmacopeia a set of tliermometac 
standards melting or boiling from ordinary temp to 350* was desired The substances 
chosen were fractionally crystd . the d was detd by Jena-glass dilatometeT ami vis- 
cosity and superficial tension were detd first by the Poiseuillc method, then by capilliry 
nse, both with the same app Heat of combustion was detd by the Bureau des I talons 
method The substances chosen were said m 41 AS* benrophenone m 47 J55*. b 
3010*. naphthalene m HO O0 \ b 2170*,’, b<nroic acid m 12241*. b 2100 , phthahe 
anhydride m I’ll 00. b 2H'» l *, mannitol m IMjOO, anthracene m 210 0, b 3399 . 
carbazole m 210.3, anthraqumone m 2S4 8 b 370 8 I.M SniMES 

Apphcabon of a squared diagram to the representation snd calculation of equilib- 
rium in a gas-liquid reaction. I’iprre Montacne Compt rend 192, 077-0(1931) — 
In reactions of the type. CO + HiO - CO, + ll>. the use of a squared diagram permits 
rapid ealen of equil conens at different temps f)ov Brolsp 

The polishing of surfaces. J M Macaulay. J Ray Tech Coll (Glasgow) 2, 
379 81(1051) — Various theories ngarding the nature of surface polish are discussed 
Exptl data are shown bcanng on the theory that in the process of policing the surface 
material is actually raised to its melting temp , giving the liquid like finish to the polished 
surface When Pb,0«, PbO, and CaCO, are used as polishing powders evidence was 
found that they become changed to tower oxides, PbO. CaO. etc This is considered as 
more or less direct evidence of high temp during the polishing process A. L. K. 

Color measurement and spectrometne color determinations. J. A A Ketelaak. 
Chem \l-eekblad 28, 132-3(1931) T J. G db Leeuw 

Color measurement and color atandards. M J. Soiopn, Chem Weehblad 23, 
133(1931), cf C A 25, 1070 F.J G. db Leeuw 

From the atomic weights of Dalton to the isotopes of Soddy. L. Dn Ilosvay. 
TermfszrUuilomdnyy Kdildny 63, 193-200(1931) — Historical address S S de F. 

Development and present state of our knowledge of the natural system of the ele- 
ments. F. Panetji. Chem. Rundschau Milteleuropa u. Balkan 7, No. 15, 98-100 
(1930). — A general review. S S. de TivIly 

The atomic weights of nitrogen and silver. 1. The ratio of ammonia to silver. 
Gregory P. Batter and Charles If Grpene. J Am. Chem Soc 53, 60-1-13(1931) — 
The ratio Ag J4If, was detd. as C 33-120 by weighing Nil, adsorbed on dehydrated 
chabazite in a closed tube, causing a suitable quantity of Nil, to evaporate into dil 
HCl or II Hr and measuring the halogen content Dephelometncally Ily using this 
ratio and that for NO,.Ag the at wt of N was ealed as 14 DOTS and that of Ag 107,879. 

w L. P. Hall 

Molecular and atomic volumes. XXIV. Technical experiences in volume mea- 
aurements of density at low temperatures. E. WD.nnenderg, Werner Fischer, Adolp 
Sapper and Wilhelm Biltz. Z. physik Chem , Abt. A. 151, 1-12(1930); cf. C. A. 24, 
2343, 4200 — Practical matters concerning the app , temp , filling gas and handling of 
the materials previously investigated are discussed. The corrections for compression 
of the filling gas are given in detail, as well as the absorption of the filling gas by various 
substances. XXV. The volume occupied by crystalline organic compounds at low 
temperatures. Wilhelm Bn.TZ, Werner Fischer and E. WUnxenherc. I bid 13-55 — 
The vols. of various typical cryst. org coropda, ccmtg 11, or both O and 11, were detd 
•t jenpi down to — 195° The results are tabulated according to the principles of 
vw^tt 1 V Jr?' e ^ ect of constitution (arrangement of atom and at. groups), and equal vols 
XXVL The molecular volumes of several silver and potassium salts of monobasic aliphatic 
acids. W. Fischer and Alrhtd Lemtce Had 5H 34 —The densities of 9Ag and 3K 
salts of normal monobasic aliphatic acids were detd at room temp and at — 78*. The 
measurements were earned out pycnometncally. with toluene as the enclosing liquid 
The mol. vols of the salts are discussed m the light of Blitz’s space theory. XXVIL 
ibe apace requirements of several ceUulose derivatives and the gas absorption of acetTl- 
cellulose. E WOnnbnberg, W. Tischer and W. Biltz Ibid 65-70— The ds and 
coells of expansion of cellulose, cellulose acetate and ccllobiose were measured. Some 
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data of gas absorption (air and U«) by cellulose acetate are given. Air is absorbed 
about 3 times as much as lli, obeying Henry's law XXVHL The molecular volumes 
of several substituted benzoic acids. Lt Klemm and Wilhelm Klewm Ibid 71-9 — 
The mol voh. of methyl . hydroxy . amino-, tutro-, chloro- and bromo-bcnzoic acids 
were detd Louis Waldbauer 

Electron diffraction and molecular structure. R- Wierl. Ann Physti 8, 
521-04(1031) — It is shown that if one gives to a fast moving electron a wave length 
according to dc Broghc, then the theoretical treatment of Debye on the x ray diffraction 
by gases may be applied to electron diffraction by gases The diffraction pattern ob 
tamed on allowing the electron beam to penetrate the vapor of a gas which ts forced 
from a narrow nozzle into the electron beam at right angles is characteristic of the struc- 
ture of a single mo! of the vapor under investigation Uy allowing the time of exposure 
of the photographic film to be only a fraction of a sec. the theoretical treatment becomes 
sufficiently accurate to det the form and the at distances of the mol and thereby gives 
to the structures of stereochemistry the clearest proof of their spacial reality The 
results are as follows 


Br, 

CO, 

CS, 

SO, 

N.O 

CC1. 

GeCl, 

SiCl, 

TiCL 

SnCl, 

CHC1, 

CHiCl- 


Br— Br 
O—O 
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N— N 
Cl-Cl 
Cl— Cl 
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Cl-Cl 
Cl-Cl 
Cl-Cl 
Cl-Cl 

Br— Br 
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C.H, 
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( Cl-Cl 
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3 43 
3 29 
3 61 
3 81 
3 (M 
3 in 

3 35 
3 03 
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At form 


2 04 1 pyramidal 

— l; I 39 all C atoms 

in a plane 

C — C 1 51 angular 

C — C 1 52 a plane 

C — C 1 5 tetrahedral angles 

Malcolm Dole 

The effective cross section of argon and hydrogen against electrons of 0 2 to 6 volts. 
H. Gaertner Ann Physik 8, 135-G2(1931) — The effective cross section of A was 
accurately detd for various electron velocities The mm cross section occurs at 0 4 v 
instead of 0 7 v as previously reported by Ruseh (C. A. 20, 3129). The effective cross 
section in sq cm percc of gas at a pressure of one mm of HgatO* decreases from 24 
at55v toabout 1 atO 4 v and then rises again to 6 atO 17 v. The effective cross section 
of II, rises slowly from 32 at 6 v to 39 5 at 2 5 v and then decreases to 30 at 0 .3 v. 

P T. Newsome 

Refraehvitj of a binary mixture and its relation to the molecular aixe of the com- 
ponents Tbtsuya Isiukawa Anniversary Vol Dedicated to ilasumi Chikashtge 
(Kyotolmp Umv ) 1930, 275-91 — Formulas relating n and the compn of a binary nurt 
ate reviewe d and discussed For successive members of a homologous senes the equation, 
v, = ci is proposed connecting the mol diam.mol wt andsp vol The mot 

diam of one component of a binary mixt can be ealed f rom the ref ractivity provided that 
of the other is known The equation is strictly true for MeOH, EtOH and n C.Hr 
marly so for iso C,H,OH and iso-C,H,OH. but not true for n C«H«OH and n- and 
1 F^s suggests that the addn of the CH r group to the ale. senes above 
WfjUfI is not literally an elongation of the C chain Expts on the refractivity of the 
ales with benzene and of the ale pairs are desenbed The values or a obtained are 
compared with those from the expression of Lorentz Lorenz Allen S Smith 

A-ray studies of motions of molecules m dielectrics under electne stress. Ralph 
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D. Bennett J- Franklin Insl. 211, -181-7(1931) — X ray cxamn of paraffin solidified 
under elec, stress indicates that the thin flakes of the hjdrocarbon crystal with long 
chains perpendicular to the face of greatest area orient themselves edgewise to the ap- 
plied elec field (So that the elec field is perpendicular to the plane of the hydrocarbon 
chain ) Malcolm Dole 

A general theory of paramagnetic rotation m crystals. H A. Kramers. Proc 
Acad Set Amsterdam 33, 959-72(1930), cl C A 25, 873- — Math analysis shows that 
in a doubly refracting crystal of slight anisotropy possessing magnetic rotatory power the 
introduction of a vector of rotation permits the simple. desen ption of properties of a 
luminous beam of any orientation A consideration of the properties of an atomic 
system with an odd cumber of electrons in an external field of purely elec origin shows 
the energy levels are nccessanl) doubly degraded The magnetization produced m an 
atom possessing such a degraded fit Id by a magnetic field of arbitrary direction leads to a 
paramagnetic rotation in a crystal contg such atoms A P Sachs 

Electrical properties of molecules. IL A. II W. Aten Chem Weckblad 27, 
235-6(1030); ef C. A 24,3143 — Dipole moments of org eompdi ore discussed 

II S v Klooster 

Magnetic rotatory power of halogen derivatives of saturated hydrocarbons in the 
gaseous state. R. db Mallemann and P Gabiano Compt rend. 102, 278-80 
(1931). cf C si 25,1418 — The magnetic rotation m the gaseous and liquid states for 
the 578 mu Hg line was detd for McCI. EtCi, McBr. LtBr, PrCl, iso-PrCI. CHCI,. 
CCb and PrBr The mean values of the at. rotatory powers of II, C, Cl, Br and I 
are 5 5. 10, 33, 66 and 143 X 10“*, resp .whereas the values ions are 10S, 20S and 450 X 
10'* for Cl', Br' and I' The rotatory power of the ion therefore is greater than that of 
the corresponding atom The ratio of the ionic to the at rotatory power is 3.2 

F W Laird 

The dielectric constant of hydrogen chloride from 85* to 160*K. Richard M 
Cove, George 1 1 Denison and Jacob D Kemp J Am Chem Soc 53, 1278-82 
(1031) — The dielcc const for solid IlCl changes tsothermally from 3 to 10 at the transi 
tion point at 98 4®K This behavior is predicted by Pauling’s theory of the free rota 
tion of mol in crystals John R Hill 

The dielectric properties of antimony pentachlonde and phosphorus pentachlonde, 
J H Simons and Gilbert Jessop J Am Chem Soc 53,1263-6(1931) — This work 
was done with a View to obtaining information regarding the mol structure of PCI* and 
ShCli The molar polarizations of SbCI* and TCI* were measured m CC1* solns and the 
dipole moments concluded to be either zero or very small The dielec, consts. of SbCI* 
and PCI* were measured in both liquid and cryst states The specific cond of PCI* was 
measured Various structural theories for PCI* and SbCI* previously advanced by other 
authors are discussed The authors conclude from their own data that these compds 
have a symmetrical structure with a ten-electron shell for the central atom R. H C 
Magnetism and molecular structure. L The magnetic susceptibilities of some 
inorganic sulfides and electronic isomers. S S Bhatnagar and S L. Bhatia Proc . 
15th Indian Set Congr 1928, 141, cf C. <4 23, 4S57, 24,5550 — The magnetic consts 
were detd (at room temp ) of the > ellow and red sulfides of As (solids) and also of their 
colloidal solns in water A modified Wilson’s magnetic balance was used The results 
(not given) show that realgar (As,Sj) is less diamagnetic than orpunent (AstSj) both in 
the solid form and in colloidal solns. These differences can be explained on the basis 
of atomic structure and the valency theory of Langmuir E J. C. 

Electric moment and molecular structure. HL Double and triple bonds and 
pdiartty m Mtnnsrtic ’tayfuoaa’oons. vl, r\ Ssrvra and «. Tv . Thjkntb. J . Am. Cnem 
Soc 53,1296-304(1931), cf C A 25,2032 — The dielec, consts. and ds of dil solns. of 
the Ph substituted ethylcncs and acetylenes were measured between 10® and 70". The 
mol. refractions w ere also detd and the data used to calc, the dec. moments of the mols 
The Ph substituted ethylcncs have small or zero moments according to their symmetry 
about the double bond The replacement of II on a doubly-bonded C by a hydrocarbon 
group gave moments of the same magnitude as those resulting from a similar replace- 
ment in C*H«- The large moment for PhC CII and still larger value for PhC ; CPh give 
evidence of unsymmetneal mols , this is explained in terms of a tautomeric equih be- 
tween a symmetrical form and an unsymmetneal contg bivalent C, the shift in equil. 
with temp causing the temp variation of the moment observed H W. L. 

The magnetic susceptibilities of the polyoxymethylenes and formaldehyde solutions. 
W. Good J Roy Tech Coll (Glasgow) 2, 401-9(1931) —The investigations de- 
scribed were undertaken in the hope that measurement of the magnetic susceptibilities 
of the polj ox j methylenes and of formaldehjde sains would furnish some information 
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regarding the tcnstttulum ef »«gWy KiW «,Jrli«« The raluw found for the 
polvoxvmethslcnes «re not in agreement with the theoretical values caloL from the 
formulas that have been proposed to roprv*=rnt their constitution They to lend 
support to the view that the pots mcrs consist of small elementary units held together 
hs drone crystal Httice forces The values found for fortnaldchvde solus. support the 
view that the hydrates IIOCH-OII and H0C11 0CH,OCH,OH are in eqml in formalde- 
hide solas A I~ 

Avogadro's number and “mean free path." Satyendra Rat. Ptoc IStk India* 
\ri torgr 1528. 141 —Millikan calls the mean free path a "hypothetical ’ quantity 
It is shown that this mean free path is not related in anv intimate manner with the 
properties of a gas like \<?1 pressure temp or entropy, if the expression usually ac- 
cepted for it n- X =. 1 is correct Instead the fairly close agreement of 

tsogadros no fir different atoms means that the sue of atoms is very nearly identical 
and that perhaps \ - N ' 3 - * is a more nearly correct expression for the mean free 
path that llu oils U'Uitly accepted which males the mine of X infinite when the sire 
of particls i' inlituwU small I- J C* 

Viscosity, heat conduction and diffusion m gas mlrtures. XIII. Diffusion eon* 
stsnts of dilute gas mix tures. Max Tract* asd Hiui Rita Ann. Phjtib 8, 
1»ki MllMl) cfl 4 25. 2tU4 —The diffusion courts of C,Hrlfi and CClrH, mists 
were detd at 23 The diffusion const (D) was unaffected by changing cither the «ue 
of the tube or the rate of flow The following values were obtained Dcnero *• 0 3f*3 
sq cm see Pccu m - 0 342 sq era /«*c T. T. Newwox* 

Methods for measuring the mobilibcs of gaseous Ions. Pnn Goldmark and 
Franz Kamnlr MI.-X Mad llui ll.cn . AbL Ila 139, 2U-h3U«30) — By an im 
prow merit m the Rutherford Trank method, the mobility of gaseous ions can be 
measured without extrapolation Math proof and a description of the app are given 
Sp ionic mobilities (a) (or atm ions were detd (1) by means of a sine form alter 
nating voltage for the pos ion. u - 1 304 “ 0 0/1 sq cm/' see . and for the neg ion. 
a =■ 1 Sll * OOOS sq cm /\ «ec . (2) by mean of an abruptly clanging alternating 
voltage for the pos ion a - 1 SCO * OOOS sq cm/i sec. and for the neg ion. a — 
1814 * OOOS sq cm s sec. Dos Brow 

Uniform propagation of Same. N R. Sts ami H. K. Sen .Ware 127, 12o-<> 
(Jd.ll) —The veJocits equation shows the condition for uniform propagation to be 
9 *= ~ whux 9 “ the ignition temp , a m density of the inflammable mut, C “ the 
sp heat and o(l ■ the fraction of the total heat of combustion utilized for conduction 
Tbt abov e equation tales note of the distribution ol trmp in rs rry section of the gaseous 
medium comprising the traveling flame the traveling flame is also considered as a region 
havmg temp gradients corresi-onding with the combustion temp at the rear and the 
ignition temp at the front In advance of this a progressive fall ol temp to that of 
the cold gas occurs The ratios of flame to ignition temps were for Coal gas *f- air 
2 02. CH, + air 1 51, CH, Cll, ■+- air 1 do, CO -f air 2.0* Frank Marcmi 

Highly dilute flames of alkali metal vapory with hydrogen halides. GttA Scray. 
Z physik Chen, Abu H 11,251-315(1030). cf C. A 19,3221. 20,1047, 22,189s.— 
The vapors of Isa and K under low pressure react with ISC1. llBr or III with displace- 
ment of H atoms. These atoms react with II to form H, and X or Naff to yield Na 4- Hi 
with the emission ol light. The Telocity of the reaction of sodium with hydrogen halide*. 
H \ Hartel. Ibid 316-20(1930) — The reaction of Na vapor with III. I Hit and HCl 
was followed by a diffusion method (C A 25, 172G) At 240* ha and HI react at every 
collision , tC a and. llBt altse <S ccShawnaN. and WO alter §£* The beats ci actyntxA 

for their reactions were ealed as 200. 1900 and 4500 Ig -cal and reaction velocities were 
detd. as 53 000, 10 000 and SCO trials. /sec. X I0 -1 *, rtsp A similar heat of activation of 
f>a and HCl was also found from measurements *t different temps. L P. II. 

Highly dilute flames. G tz\ Schax ForUckrtUe Ckrm Physik fhynh Ckrm 21, 
, PP A general review of the technic and interpretation of the reaction ol dil vapors 
ol alkali metals with halogens II halides. Jig halides and stjnnie halides. A bibliography 
»s given l. I* II 

, . T1,e *® eet an electric field oa flames and their propagation. Bernard Lewis. 
i, Soe ^ 3 {J 3M-,3 < 1931 > ~ ' n ‘ e effects of an elec, field on the flames of 10 

“ and CO-air muls. were investigated The field was applied between 
electrodes placed on either side of a stationary flame confined in a Pyre* 
thus mi»!. invariably pulled toward that electrode on which the charge is neg , 
g in the direction of thwpos ion flow, its propagation is slowed down or 
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speeded up depending upon the direction of the elec field With appropriate direction 
and strength of Held the flame* of all the rrixts. could be extinguished. P. II E 

Calculation of the specific heats of gases from vapor-pressure curves. M Tract* 
and \\ BadstCbner .4bb Ph\nt S, IS3-2U211931) — Sp heats of paraffins, 
ales , fa Its acids, ister* Let ones aromatic ba«c*. org and irorg halogen compds-. etc . 
were ealed from the relation t', *> e, + ( AL A7~) Known values of (, were used and 
values of Ai ilmn detd b> application of the Clausius equation to the vapor pres 
*ure curses. Good agreerrvut etas obtained between ealed and observed values of C, 
for SO different substances t, values were also ca’cd for 4o other substances for which 
the t', values haw not l>een dirvcth ditd The relat on (, = (, — Id sixes good re- 
sult* for C» > 20 and becomes more accurate as C. ircreases. P T Newsome 

The mdices of refraction of liquids. Morion Mvsifs and V. E Lawton J 
Optical \\ .In 2t, 232 *HUX>1) cl J Optical Set An 20,271(1030)- Math con 
sidiratiors of the use of the a\ of the 3 min deviations and the u>e of the interpolation 
formula arc given togithcr with equations from which the r of a liquid enclosed m a 
hollow pn*mor of difluert liquid' in the same prism can be ealed The covers arc not 
ncccssanlx true plates, but the 3 ai gk> of the pnsm should not differ b\ more than 
10’ from t<< II W aleer 

The influence of elastic waves cf thermal agitation on the interior pressure of 
liquids. Toeio Tarsi cut Free Faus Mali 2<x , Japan 13, 17-Sil931) — A 
math derivation of a relation between the pressure term in the van dtr \\ aals equation 
of *tatc and the interior pre**urc of liquids P H Emmett 

The rolurne of eighteen hquids *s a function of pressure and temperature. P W 
Rrxdgmav Piet .In trad 4r u c'd Scterirs 66, IV» 2.vn 1'V>1 ' - A mr iretknl cf 
mnwanrj cen pressi^thty c-J t l rmA r.Tf\:nsiens ■ f liquids i< dvenbed in which the 
liquid is enclosed in a ’silphon" ,a flexitle metal bellow*) which i* then exposed to ex- 
ternal fc> drostatic pressure and the vol charge detd from the change of length of the 
sxlphon This method is applied to lb liquids at 0\ oO and Po up to a pressure of 
12,000 kg per *q cm . or to the freeing pressure and the results are collected in exten*iw 
tables giving the vol as a function of pressure and temp over this range Compressions 
as great as 30^ were measured The pressure ooeff {Jp Jl)„ is not a function of vol 
only and *uggv*Uon* are made as to the theoretical sign it- ca nee of tins. The liquids 
measured are pentane, isopentane, hexane, 2 methj 1 pentane. 3-methylpentane. 2,2- 
d.rncth> Ibutane, 2.3-dimcthxlbutare, heptane, octane, decane, benrene. cfclorobenrene. 
bromobcniene. carbon tetrachloride, brorroform. isopropv! ale., butvl alcohol and 
hex>] alcohol Chech measurements with previous methods e*cd were made with ether, 
water and water glveerol mixt (1 11 A L. Kilber 

The mixing contraction of liquids. Nikolai Gerasimov Pkyssk. Z. 32, 220-0 
(1031) — A math discussion C.E P. Jettrets 

Visible volume change m castor oil and Baku lubricating oil at low temperature and 
high pressure, studied by increase in viscosity and thus limited by dogging narrow tubes. 
G T ammav\ and A Tape Z crerg c.'.’gem. Cken 197, 90-2(1' *3 1 ) — An anomalous 
pressure- vol charge is observed for ca*tor oil at a temp of — 21° and otXX) kg /cm 1 
which is not found above 0 * The effect is not due to crv*tn but is traced to a stopper 
effect in the *mall capillary lea dug to the compression cylinder The same effect and 
cause were noted for Baku lubricating oil R. H Lambert 

Bo fling-point nomograph. D S. Davie. O.ct-is: Aralesi 20, No. 3. 7-5(1931).— 
A nomograph is shown, ha*vd on Trenton's rule appLed to the Clausius Cbpeyroa 
istfiaAtfwx. ■m.iUac. m ta. Vn.-i a.*, vn.-cv. *A.c k, y . v.V uva ywK.-int: Vceri given 

some other pressure, or nee versa. TV*. T. H. 

Remarks concerning the work of W. Herr cn boflmg points and vapor-pressure 
formulas of organic liquids. E. W. Mad g e . Z c.-c-g chz'-t. dm. 195, 33s(193I); 
cl. C. A . 24, fv<>4 — It was shown by Hera that the vapor pressure of org hquids is riven 
by the formula log p = — (.4/T) -f C and that for 2 diflercct hqciils (.4,1.4,) =» {T*/ 
r«) where T* and Ta are the abs. b ps. at one atm. pressure Madge points out that 
the latter relation follows from Tronton's law since .4 u> proportional to the heat of 

vaponmtion. P. T. New-some 

influence cl the boflmg temperature cn the com position of aieo tropic mixtures. 
B. Kamiensri. iuvxrilj Cken. 11 , 1-11 (m German 12)(P131) — Memnan's quaL rule 
(C d. 8, 852) concerning changes m compn. of an axeotrop'c mixt. with chang e of the 
bofling temp, does cot a! wavs hold. Yrev*kn's considerations (C. A. 7, 30C>0) axe too 
complicated K. replaces the*e ru'c* by a simple diCeiectAl equation based on thermo- 
dynamics — <? */f^»(l/p>',l(p.'dp.•-f.’d,^•)dr.w^eIe()•ls‘rarmlfceatofImxme•• 
e d a substance. p" its partial pressure over the mixt- and p,‘ itssatn pressure 


cf U 
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at the temp T U itb thi aid of this equation it u possible to calc any change of min 
and max of the total pressure of a mixt at any temp if gas equitions can be applied, 
at least approx , to vapors of liquids A mixt of FtOH and IIjO that does not obey 
Memman s rule conforms strictly to this new equation Conditions are set which are 
indispensable for the validity of Memman s rule J Wiertela* 

An extension of Ramsay and Young'* boihng-pomt rule. T. S. WmeELBR. Phil 
Uag 11,441 *1(1331) — ror single or pairs of liquids to which the integrated form of the 
van t lloff i whore is applicable, the following general rule is deduced ‘ the reciprocals 
of the ab< temp for which 2 given powers of the vapor pressure of a liquid or pair of 
liquids are m a coast ratio, satisfy a linear equation " Cox’s rule (cf C. A . 17, 2359) 
is implied in the Ramsay Young rule which is a special case ol the above. The 
rule was tested and found satisfactory for HiO. Ifg. S, Hi, and CH«COOH for ratios 
from 2 1 to almost 1000 1 It was also found satisfactory for pairs of liquids and held 
for aq NaOlI solns with more than 50% IIjO and for unsatd NaCl and NajSO* solns 
By plotting the reciprocal abs temp for Jig and 11>0 satisfying the equation “ 
\Cpug X Iff it is possible to express the whole range of Ifg from — 39* to 1300* 
I-rora the slope of the reciprocal temp curve it is possible to calc the ratio of the latent 
heats of 2 liquids A. F. 

Viscous fiow and surface films. Ronald Bcltley. Bur Standards J. Research 
6, 89-1 12(1*131) — Various fatty and mineral oils do not clog capillary tubes as small as 
0 18-0 13 mm in radius provided the liquids are properly filtered The same statement 
applies to several other liquids if Tt and glass capillaries of radii 0.35yi and 5 £>*V are used 
The liquids retain their bull, viscosities up to at least 0 D3u distance from a solid surface. 

S Drappord Stone 

A new method ol comparing viscosities of liquids by oscillating columns. G Stn>- 
rainaniam Proc 15ih Indian Set Conp 1928, hC —It is shown that in the case of a 
liquid contained in a V tube and maVing small and steady oscillations the rate of decay 
of such oscillations is related to the coclT of viscosity by the expression: w ™ i*>/2r, 
where r is the kinematic cocfl . X the logarithmic decrement, r the lree period and 5 a 
const which is assumed to be the same for the same tube and different teeWing liquids 
As the period of oscillations r depends only on the total length of the liquid column and 
the inclination of the arms ol the bent tube to the horizontal the above expression leads 
to a new method of companng viscosities by noticing the log decrements of equal lengths 
of different liquids oscillating in a given tube This relation lias been verified w the 
case of 6 different tubes of 0 3-1 0 cm diams and 7 liquids, namely, water, ale , ether, 
xylene, benzene, turpentine and CS,. and the results (not given) are in perfect accord 
atice with the theory F J C. 

The Influence of the proximity cl a solid wall on the consistency ol viscous and 
plastic materials, HI R K Schofield akd G W Scott Blair J. Phyi Chert 
35, 1212-5(1931) — "A solid wall may modify the consistency ol clay pastes at an ap- 
preciable distance from it but the available data are not sufficiently accurate to est. the 
thickness of the modified layer *' A value of 8 X 10'* cm could escape detection be 
cause of esptl uncertainties Even if the effective thickness of the modified layer 
should amount to 20% of the radius of the tube, the construction proposed in the first 
paper (C A 24, 2022) closely approximates the mobility of the material in bulk 

Don Brolse 

Methods for determining the density of solid substances, particularly of inorganic 
salts. Peter Wulpp and Alois IIbigl. Z phystk. Chem , Abt A, 153, 187-209 
(1931) — Ascnesofd detns on CsCt by the pycnometer method showed that, because of 
the impossibility of completely freeing the salt from occluded air, results are about 1% 
low. By using the flotation method, measurements of the ds of a senes of salts were 
made with an av error ol only 0.2% By the displacement method, the ds of salts too 
bweey Xo'uc fitt&.'oy flotation methods could "be measured rapid! j _ with an accuracy ol 
about 1% P. ji Fuji nr 

Compressibility and pressure coefficient of resistance, including 6ingle-crystaJ 
magnesium. P. W. Bwdcjlan. Proc. Am Acad. Arts Set 66, .255-71(1931) — 
Measurements of compressibility at 30* and 75* are reported on 10 materials All except 
metallic Mg crystallite iu the cubic system so that measurements were made on cryst. 
aggregates Mg crystallites in the hexagonal system and single crystals were prepd. 
aud the compressibility was measured parallel and perpendicular to the axis The 
materials measured were NaF, BaF,. Srr,. CdF,. AlSb, CdTe, HgTe. TiN, TiC and Mg 
me effect of pressure on the ctcc resistance was measured for TiM, TjC and Mg 

Reerystallization *nd coloring of rock salt. Karl Pkzibram 5tfc& Ahad^sss 
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Him. Abt I la 139, 255-70(1930), c i C A 24, 1205 —The recrystn. time pressure - 
temp diagram vras earned farther The r e cr yst n. velocity, which was measured 
directly, often remains const- for several hrs. and then changes suddenly Measure- 
ments were earned over a range from room temps , at which the van't Hoff coeff is 
vahd. to 200 The influence of weak radiation, formerly considered significant, is of no 
importance but. on the other hand, the arresting influence of strong radiation upon salt 
under high pressures was always confirmed In regard to recrystn., melted crys t als 
behave as if they contain more nuclei, which, however, show less tendency to grow, 
than the unheated salt Don Brocse 

Re crystallization of pressed rock salt Gustav Ortxer SCzb A tad li’nr 
11 sen. Abt Ila, 139, 271-1(1930) — Rontgen photographs show a marked crystal growth 
in rock salt after deformation by pressures of 5000 kg per sq cm Molten crystals, 
on the other hand, display no grain growth after deformation. There is weak recrystn 
m powd rock salt under high pressures Don Bbocse 

Dispersion m cured crystals miscible in til proportions. G Tammamn and A 
RuPPELT Z anorg allgem Ckrm 197, 65-89(1931) — Certain mired crystals such as 
those of KCl-N'aCl show turbidity, on cooling or on heating, at definite temps. A 
curve of beginning of turbidity can be obtained in either case which has a max. at some 
moL fraction. Measurements of such mixed crystals were made for a considerable no 
of salt pairs, the data from which together with others obtained from the literature are 
collected in tabular form and by graphs The linear rate of turbidity increase was 
measured by cooling the salt pair m a glass tube after which on cutting the tube at some 
spot, turbidity increases into the clear portion of the mixed crystal A very short range 
in moL fraction for turbidity exists for LtBr NaBr The presence of water greatly 
affects the amt. of dispersion, the influence of which quickly disappears at about 100 ° 
The salt pa r KPOj-NaPOj shows a eutectic in the diagram for heating not obvious in the 
cooling curve. Little turbidity is shown. Mention is made of Na and K-coutg feld- 
spars Opalescence can be obtained by controlling either rate of cooling or degree of 
moisture present A table is given relating the dependence of miscibility on the relative 
differences in lattice parameters. If this difference is less than 0 115 A. U , unlimited 
miscibility exists while miscibility practically disappears at, or above, 0 144 A. U. 

R. H Lambert 

Diffusion of sodium m rock salt E. Rexer. Pkysik. Z 32 , 215-6(1931), — Na 
was placed in small holes in rock salt crystals, and diffused into the crystals at higher 
temps The distribution and size of the particles after diffusion were studied with the 
ultramicroscope. C. E P. Jeffreys 

Melting point curves of the monobasic fatty adds. Annie Millicent King and 
Wb. Edw Garner. J. Ckem Sac. 1931, 578-80 — The entropy change on crystn. can 
be accurately represented by the equation Q/T ” 0 00269S* — 0 0061 + 0-00475 
2 “ 4 log u n/(fi — 2), where n is the no of C atoms In order to make a calcn. of the m p. 
of an unknown acid, it is necessary to be able to det- a value for Q The maimer in 
which the heat of crystn vanes with the no of atoms in the C chain has not been inter- 
preted theoretic al ly, so that it is only possible to employ an empirical relationship. 
For acids having more than 12 C atoms, Q increases at the rate of 2 060 caL/g moL for 
every 2CH, groups added to the chain. C. J. West 

Lattice energy and the state of combination. Wilhelm Kleiql Z. phynk. 
Chem , Abt. B, 12, 1-32(1931), cf C. A. 25, II — The quotient of the exptL lattice 
energy by the normal lattice energy, the latter being ealed. on the assumption that the 
lattice is formed of ions of the rare gas configuration, gives a more useful comparison 
than their difference when anions and cations are very different m size or for unsatd. 
compds A similar quotient for gas mol energy is described. The stability of 
compds can be predicted from these terms The transformation from coordination 
to mol compds takes place in a homologous senes as the cation increases in wt 
or as the valence of the cation increases for solids and from ions to atoms in gases. 
No (hstinct boundary appears to exist between these types of union from an energy- 
relationship Most calcns were made on halogen compds R. H Lambert 

The arrangement cf the microcrystals in white tm deposited by electrolysis. TTmmrr 
Hirata, Hisaji Komatsubaka and Yoshio Tanaka. Anniversary Vol Dedicated to 
Afasumi Chikashtge (Kyoto Imp. Umv.) 1930,261-73 — The cryst- structures in electro- 
deposited specimens of white Sn, obtained under vanous conditions, were examd. 
with x rays, by the so-called "tra nsmi ssion method.” The cryst. structure is influ- 
enced by at least 2 factors c. d and the concn of the electrolyte. S maller c. d. and 
lower concn of the electrolyte are the more favorable conditions for the growth of large 
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crystals When these 2 factors are comparatively large, the imerocrystal* of white Sn 
tend to be deposited in a fibrous form The raicTOcristals have a tendency to be elec- 
trolvtically di posited with the normals to their octahedral faces arranged parallel to a 
definite common axis Aixcv S Evfrrrr 

The crystal structure of the melt gases. IL Krypton. A. Nwni avd G X atta. 
Alti aceod Linen 12, HI -7(1‘> »«J) The method of powders was used as with Ne 
<C A 24,3410 410S) The erv stal structure of Kr was detd at the temp of liquid N, 
It is a lace-centered lattice having 4 atoms with side 5”& A U.. sol 193 X 10'** cc., 
d 2 83 The radius of the atom as detd by * ra> s was compared with that detd by vis- 
cosity measurements for Ke A kr CO, XU, lids, IfRr, Xe, PH,. HI, the ratio of 
the value found hy these 2 methods varying from 1 -ltd to 1.35, indicating that these 2 
methods of measurement are concord »nt A \\ . CovtierI 

Structural analogies of binary alloys of transition elements and line, cadmium and 
aluminum. Walter Ekman Z physih Chrm , Abt. B, 12, 57-78(1031) — Powder 
a ray diagrams were obtained of phases of the systems Pe-Zn. Co-Zn. X’l-Zn, Rh-Zn. 
Pd-Zn, I*t-Zn and Ai Cd All correspond to the interference photograph of 7 -brass. 
These phases represent a salince electron conen of 21-13, on the assumption that 
transition elements may lie regarded as of zero \ alence The homogeneous region for an 
Fc-Zu phase of this type lies between 10 and 23 atom To Fc- The Co-Zn phase and the 
Nl-Zn phase are homogeneous between 15 and 22 atom To Co and 15-19 atom To N*. 
resp C-Zn shows a phase similar to /J Mn in structure A phase analogous to 0- 
brass was found m the Co-Al system Catcn of at. vol indicates that contraction 
accompanies phase formation Fsaki Urban 

Hydroxide systems in iron nude colors. Htvs Wac*<er. KoILnd-Z. 54, 310-4 
(1931), el C 3 25, 221 — X ray photograms showed the following structures for 
various com colors (/) bright ocher 1 e,0„ gocthite lattice: (2) Mars yellow contg 
CaCO, and CaSO., CaCO, lattice (J) Mars yellow free of chalk, no lattice. (4) Tus- 
cany sienna, goetbite lattice (5) rt(Oll), liom TeCO, -weathering, goetbite lattice. 
(6) Fc(OH), from senate weathenng mica lattice Others or a Iron yellows are 
characteristic of colors composed of monohydrate Microscopic examn reveals 1 and 3 
contg very fine needles with a strong tendency to agglomerate, 4 consists of coarse 
grams, splinters and angular particles which are transparent in a bnght field and shine 
in polarized light 2 and 3 resemble 4 more closely than 2 Ochcrs may be classified 
according to the adsorption ol basic dyes, such as Brilliant Green, by the ocher sub- 
strate, usually a mut of Al,0,, SiO, and 11,0 German others adsorb the dye irreversi- 
bly (chemosorption) and the substrates are AbOrSiO, gels, French ochers adsorb the 
dye reversibly (lyosorption) and the substrates are kaolins. The classification is not 
absolute and transition types of ocher exist Arthur Fleischer 

The structure of hydrogen sulfide and hydrogen selenide. G Natta KaJure 
127, 129(1931) — A cubic lattice was found with face-centered distribution for S and 
Seatoms The d of H,S was 1 ICC. II-Sc3 45 The side of the cell (a) was found to be 
5 778 A U for II, S and C 020 for H,Se Considering both as ionic compds , the most 
probable space group is Ok*, a fluonte type shown by Li,S Fravk Makesh 

Spinels, m. The btanates of cobalt and of zinc. L. PASSERtvi. Cazz. (him. 
ital 60, 057-02(1930) cf Xatta and P, C A 23, 4C49. 24, 1311, P , C. A. 23, 
4167, 24, 4439 — The present paper is a continuation of studies of compds. that crystal- 
lize m the cubic system with a lattice structure of the spinel type. Co orlhotitanale, 
Co,TiO^ not heretofore described, was prepd by beating rapidly to 900* an intimate 
nuxt- of TiO, and CofA’O,), (2 mols ) The product was a dark-green, puls erulent sub- 
stance A little C 0 T 1 O, (cf Bull soc chtm 15, 1 94(1893)) may be formed Zn,TiO, 
was prepd by the method of Levy (Comff tend 107, 421(1SSS)) Traces of ZnTiO»R« 
also formed. Its phys properties do not agree w ith those described by Livy ; e g . it is a 
white, pulverulent substance, with much higher d than the 4 16 of Livy Both Cor 
TiO, and Zti,T>Q, were examd by the powder method, with K a and Kg radia- 
tion from an Te anticathode (Philips tube) Both titanates crystallize in the cubic 
system, w ith a lattice structure of spinel type (C/, 16c, 32 h, spatial group Ot For 
Co,TiOt a - 8 420 * 0 005 A U , V - 596 94 X 10~“ cc.. ealed d «= 5 12 (for a cell 
contg 8 mols ) The Co,TiO, was not sufficiently pure to det the erptl d. Tor Zru- 
Tl °* l“ * 8 410 * 0 005 A U . K = 594 82 X 10~“cc , ealed d = 5 43 C.C.P. 

Comparison of the crystal structures of an addition and a substitution compound. 
Ebcard Hertel and Kurt Schneider Z physii. Ckem , Abt. B, 12, 109-14(1931), 
X* ,• d 24, 2924 —The cry stal structures of aniline picrate (addn compd.) and 2,4,6- 
umitrodiphenylaminc (substitution compd ) showed an extensive analogy, according to 
y analyses They agreed with respect to the spatial group and 2 mam identity 
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periods The difference in the third period may be due to a sp orientation of the mol 
in thn direction, and to spatial requirements of the If»0 mol , by which nddn and sub- 
stitution compels differ Frank Urban 

Crystals of 3,4,3 ',4',6'-pentamethoxydiphenylmethane-2-carboxylic acid. E. Len- 
ovfl Acta Set Untv Francisco losepktnae, Acta Chon, Mineral., Phystca 1, fift- 
71(1020) Crystallographic description of rhombic crystals S S de FinAly 

X-ray examination of the cryital structure of resorcinol. A N Rarkar Proc 15th 
Indian S ci Cong 1928, Pi -X ray examns of crystals of catechol, resorcinol (I) and 
hyd roquinone were undertaken with a view to confirm the structure of the benzene nucleus 
detd by Ilragj? from the examn of C I0 H| The data obtained from the powder photo- 
graphs of crystals of I were insufficient for the detn of mol structure, but it was found 
that the space group is C™ and the mols arc asym from certain observed accidental 
interference minima, not characteristic of group Cj®, certain relative arrangements of 
the 4 types of mols in the unit all were deduced S 's deductions as regards space 
group and no per cell confirm Bragg's conclusions, but S suggests a different arrange- 
ment of mols E J C 

Polymerization in crystal lattice— crystal structure of trlmtroresorcinol and tri- 
nitrophloroglucinol. Fduahd IIerttl and Kurt Schneider Z phystk Chtm., 
Abt B, 12, 139-60(1011), cl C A 24, 2*121 -Picric acid has 4 double mols in its unit 
cell (cf Iindig and MOllcr, C A 23, 63fiS) The entrance of a second OH group as in 
styplimc acid (l) causes the formation of 2 triple mols in the unit cell but the entrance of 
a third Oil as in 2,4,0 trmitrophloroglucinol (II) does not continue the polymerization " 
I and II are trigonal, probably space group dj,, but possibly of D\ t Their crystal 
structures arc almost identical The unit cell of each contains C formula weights and 
has the dimensions for I: o - 12 7 , b - 220 and c - 10 0 A U and for II: a - 13 4, 
b »■ 23Gandc - OfiA ll The structure of each is built up of 2 units of 3 C«HiN|Oi or 
C*TI|0*Nj groups in the unit cell Test for piezoclec effects with both was mg In 
spite of the far-reaching similarity of the CTyst structure of both compds they form no 
series of mixed crystals, the phase rule diagram shows only a eutectic O U S 
The production of residual double refraction by pressure in certain glasses at 
atmospheric temperature. F. C. Harris. Phil Mag 11, 74*>-8( 1031) —A uniform 
stress was applied for a period of 3 years on glass disks contg 10, 47, Cl and 70% I'bO 
The first 2 glasses had a pos and the last glass a neg stress optical cocff A definite 
residual double refraction was observed for the last 3 glasses This residual refraction 
disappeared 1 month after the stress was removed The time necessary to produce the 
effect decreases with increase in the I'bO content, the effect increases with increase in 
the I’bO content. In no case was an increase in the residual double refraction noted 
during the time the load was continued Arthur I leischcr 

The birefringence of safrole. I’autiienier and Bart. Compt rend 192, 332-3 
(1011) — No appreciable residual birefringence was found for com or carefully purified 
safrole, either in a const nr alternating field Hie Kerr const for pure safrole is K ~ 
0.82 X 10“’ for the green Hf hue \ — &IM) A U F W. Laird 

The nature of "triatomic hydrogen." Egon Hjedemann. Z. phystk. Chem , 
Abt. A, 153, 210-40(1011) — Ily passing an electrodiless nng discharge through Hj m a 
glass reaction vessel a gaseous product is formed that is easily condensible in liquid air, 
and that shows the chem characteristics ordinarily ascribed to the so-called “triatomic 
hydrogen ’’ Each vol of it, on reacting with Na gives 2 or 3 vols of Hi It reduces 
WOj to WOj, reduces KMnO, soln , decolorizes indigo blue, gives a yellow coloration with 
Nesster’s reagent that is characteristic of Nlli, and causes a brown coloration on lead 
acetate paper. These same chem properties arc characteristic of the mixt of Si hy 
dndcs obtained from the reaction of Mg sihcide and HCI After a crit review of all 
previous papers, it is concluded that all of the ’ triatomic hydrogen’’ reported in tlie 
literature has been either HjS or a mixt of Si hydrides, in some expts. both gases proba- 
bly have lieen present. I* H Emmett 

The electrical resistivity of silicon. Cti Bedel. Compt. rend. 192, 802-4(1031) 

Fast detn of the c!cc. resistivity of Si have been vitiated by the difficulty of obtaining 
compact specimens of pure &i, and of establishing good elec contact with the specimen 
These difficulties were overcome, and the av resistivity of pure Si contg only 0 1% Fc 
was found to be 0 207 ohms per cm. The av resistivity of impure Si contg 14% Fe 
was 0 009, and of a ferrosihcon contg 8 6% I c, 0 035 I or poor contacts involving 
large surfaces, the resistance dianges when the direction of the current is reversed 
it decreases if the current intensity is increased, but increases with the duration of flow 
of the current; and it diminishes with increased pressure. Poor contact haslbecn,at- 
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r _'<rvi Jo « ti-a Lien ci 5x0, cr cf adsorbed pv Jlc"n«. it pcfM*ts alter treatment 
■-..th HF and tic depos-tx-a cf »-'• adherent ccotmf cf Ca cr Ac On tic ccetrtrr. tic 
wctrefrtK depos-lxe cf Za or Ni by » «rr=t cf 0" amp. rnmdes tw! «*-*«- 
txx.xi aca.l was obtawed also be depc*;t-=r Cc re tic S be cwrs-c m « scfc- of 
k.ts l j. tics cxntmf tie Ca w’ti • Fa »m!ps. Ilf Sa — 15 and £si2t •pr^ r s=X tis 
-v- t xi rtr «=rH «err tekl under pr e sg mc between Ca tlct w to thnnf tic r— 
■Hjti'W Arts. R. II Lc-xs-iis 

Sa^sr free frees rettnm. M- Flcox. Crmfi ml. IK, CF4-M93I).— “Ceram 
•- (Ccs»,i can tc prrpd- at 1550* in * beat of JIT— — be tic action of HjS re 
celt. Tt^s compel » rca*rt*ilT resistant t j tic action of beat, it celts celr abort 
.•Ui t-d it ef > !dw ccJt at £il l * cadet a w wsa of about I / IftO taw. He It 
resists ctpsaEr tic action of octal* and tic oxsoxrfcn salt*. CO, wares a special 
m»tib.ia at 'V ta which Cc is tnssfi'frwJ into CcO* S clnmtnt, and CO, minced 
t> CO.“ IVw Btot-cs 

Intniahca of FJtcj ftass after train* o weaa. J II Mit ok l FkC. J Htg II, 
J — fVrtx (tia ca hcatwf i< ni-v show* a rapid oen» in coed, at temps, 
f-vw »* wl'’, tic react tew?, cams* anti tic spccmneis. At£.Vl*to WiActw 
and at 5.V* to 4AJ* a tatlnl ecnw cs tic coed- were fecsd Oscvnhaf.thecccd. 
arms d-erwres bet w each tux ter thin tic crpsil wise before heatm* ConEaf to 
Lpmd-air temp. lid cot decrease tic cccd. t\ asimf tic swfacc of tic lists with HF 
revered the e-tsal W cced. HratWf tsar at 5iV* also decreased tic cccd. bet cot to 
tic «- • ■! wise. Tie fUss treated ts ties war d-d cot tserwre a coed, ca reieatmf 
i« rc~-%,- Tic permanent merrnre is cced. ts a ssr'acc rfect. rtrAabir dsc to tic chew. 
chaste* a tic cettr Urers of tic jiw- Attn*.-* Ftrtsottx 

The aisorpttacs of k=s oo a rsficr Ena. K_ S- Baartar FlnL Hit II, 
41 V53'ltCI) —Math. Tie px-testjl dae to a csdrem plane anar ci d-poles onwtrd 
jrcpwdxreiirfr to tie ssrface xf caVxi Tic results arc ext ended fee fattr mods a 

lUU A HCi Arnir* Ftxs^cnr* 

Adscrytoa cl fa ses br t*4« w*Ts. VUL Hri-xiinc til pt M. Catsri 
A-Vt. i M.tt-v .«*!>! ax ejfct ru. n ire. is, H — ^7(1^11 cf C. A 24, 3337 — 
Ad'orrtxe cf HC1 br tic fUss wails ci tic £a»i cred to dot tic esass cf tic nocwal U 
and cf ticarp. used to dot. c o csrrrssi v C.tT fare — I 74 X IP~*f at 7t\) tsa. fee a I L- 
fijtsi. as tie cocrcctxe to be a— hcd. Tie tests crcirtocd tic MeBaa ticerr cf beci 
aSsCTptxe. cr «oLd join dpsretic jiss cn'ice. and advcptxe ca tic scdicc. 
Tic cocrre cf both {-roerew cas »c3 be expres re d br tic F i t imd ici adsoert* 33 t'T 1 * 
tioe. Rr<sits cf otiers are csitexred. E. M Stxxes 

Tie adscfTCon cf ccrtaw ra?ow br actuated cixreoal HL T. X. Ftuacs axt> 
A UTxvto*. J Ftrr tac-a. 35. Hi»l~lUS3iltCP d C A 34, K«X— Tie adrerb- 
tica cf rtiTi ■ rrepsl. « bctvi and tot iarr betel eiJerries ce ciarcoaJ aras detd. fr«a 
O* to d-cvespa. temps. Tit stabdirr decreases wiG: inc r e a se w ocf. cces y leiitr. Tic 
amt. cf adsorptacc ca (twul cxrea-*^ »-.ti dial wt, anti branched -cirtn c ue; ds. less 
ihaawxti stra.iit ri .a. - . s Tie fceat> cf aixrrtaoo arc less »bca calcxl. froex tic csrres 
than tic wpU. raises. Tie ds'eri-ctx-c cf poles ml and d. arc oW. aetaxdwf to 
IViian. Gaicc M. Erarcs 

Aisorytiaa ci ssjsrs br a-w.tl charcoal and referable deebSonsnx carboca. 
NTiKsrroJC / t'ares Imi~ Jifen 30. T^.-SiSU'CT) Xr*. F-wlre 5a. £*I 
ITiseda { rsa, 1430, I.o 7. ldo~b. — Tic amt. cf «ocrore ad-eebed field aQ sefc. br 
asxwalciireealosieairs.to a wax. at a cecaw. cf 0J3 iscis. per L FrrEsdbcVs expnttxn 
applies to tie dl sjfcs Tie amt- cf adrerptxn d. dsectlr prepCTtxml to tic eiarcwl 
added. Grape «scsi t> ais> adsetbed by i ss a i eiareeal. Soerrec ts adserbed » 
*7rmni'ie amt br eeprti v le decok-rmm; raibxts- L W. T. Crtotrctts 

°i feUm and siis ca Osefo red. Hatai L. Dsets *so Joss V. 
tcxsajtix J Ft >j, Caert. 35, STd-bruosn — Geittra etilixts as apparent yswe- 
wre aetata afamst rpm. br nis oa soJss. of Cceca ted. dse to a demcased stab^tty 
and deceased ds-pcrsjca cf tie dee. 1 'tn.xt L rr-s-V 

, . fcatsres between aisarpsoabj a ssbstasce in a hydrated cad a 

cc= - :ioc - M F VExaaixauta Im. fiwr. l$ik falua &l Crej 
*"•*> l^d-3. — It ias been found fives exasatne-ts that tesioc. sadScrtic 

and aesds, wtaci arc jenera Tr dehclratett. show iardir a_-.T cianfie w the f* 

raises cr the elem charpc when kept a evetaet »ith ecntrtl salt solmt. whertas stearx: 
•ad »r~jci is tspibr hrdrated is the ccGodal state shows marked ehanpes a tic fs raises 
aid esec. charre wics smiU rfr heated. IXhrdwted sabstanecs Eke tic abore adsreb 
t>nr cccsstaent ms eery etrooglr, whereas hrdrated schstasces adscri anr we* wnthoct 
*=w»tcc any strvef preierenec for tic ccestjtoect kos, IrrererdMc cmrsiitxn and 
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finely divided org substance immiscible with water is introduced into a coarervate 
system the org droplets are taken inside the coarm ate drop* 1 Only those droplets so 
taken up manifest a shift its the field of the elec current The direction of this shift u 
independent of the nature of the org fluid, of the fn or the presence of neutral salts, 
but is detd by the cataphoretic charge of the coarervatc drops If the latter arc pos. 
the shift is toward the neg electrode, and if neg the shift is to the pos electrode 

E Monneus 

The dialysis of sodium bicarbonate solutions. I' Cabals and J Dacbain 
Deusie Bull sue cktm biol 12, 115S C1(I« 10) —The CfVNa Talue of a bicarbonate 
soln varied from 1 to 1 7-1 during 2 hrs ’ dialysis C. G King 

Ultrafiltratmn as a test lor colloidal constituents in aqueous and non-aqneous 
systems. J W. McBaIV and S S Kjstixr. J. Phys them 35, 130-6(1931) — 
Cellophane membranes show unusual properties in dialysis, they retain all but the 
smallest colloidal particles in diffusion It has been possible to demonstrate with these 
membranes, that colloidal constituents are commonly present in non nq solus, of the 
dectrolytes AgNOi, MM, AgllrO,. Cdl.ete .which exhibit anomalies in elec coud. and 
osmotic be ha nor The non aq media for AgbrOi and AgNOi are LliNH and pipen 
dine, resp II R Mooie 

Some chemical reactions of colloidal clay. Richard Braditeld. J, Phjs Ckem 
35, 35S-73(19J1) — 'The base -exchange phenomena and the cation-exchange reactions 
of colloidal clays were studied experimentally Methods are developed for measuring 
the solid acidity of II clays, and the significance of titra table acidity of electrodialyred 
clays is pointed out Changes in the phys properties ol clays may be correlated with 
changes in electrophoretic potential II R Moore 

Thermo-senescence effect exhibited by gold sots at rlerited temperatures and 
aging at room temperature. Emlyn Jones and \V C. M, Lewis. J Phys Chem 35, 
llfH*-73fli)31)— In general no sol is in a suitable state Jot examn until it has been di 
alyzed for about 4-5 days and has then been subjected to about 3 hrs ’ heat treatment. 
Thermo- senescence may not be attributed to the further removal of impurities, but is due 
to the contraction of the sol particles as a result of raising the temp The aging effect, 
however. may well be due to ionic adsorptions and desorptions Frank Urban 
Studies on the formation of sdrer sol prepared by dispersion in the electric arc. 
P, S MacMahon and S C. Vasmv Proc ISIh Indian 2>c% Cortgr. 1528, 130— At- 
tempts were made to det. the properties of finely dispersed Ag The deposit obtained by 
Forth (C A 18, 2449) from an elec, arc struck in air between Ag electrodes gaiea sol on 
treatment with water However. this deposit is by no means pure Ag. it contains large 
quantities of oxide and nitrate. When the dust is ignited, brown fumes are given out in 
perceptible quantity The dust was prepd by striking the arc between pure Ag elec- 
trodes in either air, O or N. Nitrate was found to be produced m O contg as bttle as 
0-2% N or in N contg a little O In pure N practically no deposit was formed, and it is 
probable that if the gas were chemically dry there would be no formation of dispersed 
Ag whatever The conditions under which the sol was produced by the addn. of water 
to the powder were studied at length, but the results are pot gii rn. The properties of 
the solid powder were also investigated There is evidence that this powder exposed to 
air or O tabes up a further small quantity of O, indicating the oxidation of finely- dis 
persed Ag E. J C 

Colloidal platinum and its behatior as a typical acidoid sob S. Vi . Pennyccick. 
J, Am Chem Soc 52, 4621-35(1930) — Evidence is presented for the behavior of col- 
loidal Ft as a typical neg hydrophobe or aadoid soL Deductions are made on the 
mechanism of retention of acid on the surface, and the fraction of surface covered by 
atad preferentially H,Pt[011), appears to be combined at the surface with oxides of 
Pt, held together by the usual forces of chem affinity. Ionic replacement of H + by 
U+ ex ^. m P Ie > cm occur, and the surface oxide of the sol JxPt-jPtO,-zPt(OH)] , *~ 
-szH which is acidic may combine to form simple and complex salts An extensive 
study is made of coagulation phenomena which occur freely with bases and salts but are 
restricted with acids It is shown that HCN increases the charge earned by the col- 
Joidalparticle. and likewise displaces the surface H,Pt(OH) fc H R Moorb 

Preparahon of lead and lead phosphate sols. Victor Cofman Re v gen tolloxdes 
v’k — Various methods of prepg Pb and Vb phosphate sols are given 

1 he effect of several stabilizing agents (gelatin, glucose, ls'a-S-Oi and various salts) was 
investigated The particle size was detd from the rate of deposition and by means of 
the ultraccntruuge Striking lowering of the Ps occurs in the prepn. of colloidal Pb 
phosphate Thant: Urban 

Tungstic acid hydrosoL A R Norland and M C. Mcthanna Proc. 1 5th 
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Indian Sci Cong 1928, 117 —It hat been stated that tung-tic acid sol it indifferent to 
acidi salts ard ales Tint a fair!? seti-itive sol has been obtained by peptizing the tung- 
stic acid both with an acid and an alkali The sol of tungstic acid prepared in either of 
these ways n negatively charged ard hat t'-e character!' tic properties of an emulsoid 
sol The order of conciliating power of the chlorides of alkali metali fdetd with the aid 
of the photorlec cell) is RbCl >• KCl >\aCl >I.iCl The protective influence of the 
re* ions n Cl^Rr''! E J C 

The sub-.hzat^m of blue cupric hydroxide. Habvfy A Spvtllt a*td Ciubixs T 
(nvALO J Phyt ( hem 35, V> 7211911 j The blue substance obtained by the action 
of alkali on a eupre salt is shown by * ray analysis with the diffraction pattern obtained 
by » A« to l.e CnlOII>7 nr the hydrated oxide CtlO 11,0 A 5% f*!atm sotn stabilizes 
this colloid II R Mookp 

Ion interchanges in aluminum oxychloride hydrosola. Aarmra W Thomas avd 
Thomas H WiitrpnrAD J Phyt them 35,27 4711911) — A technic for the prepn of 
A1 oxychloride hydroxyls of colloidal dimensions is presented The following set of 
propertn-t of the sryli has l^rn established < 1 ) Neutral salts of the type KjSOt, KOAe, 
KCl and bVfJi increase thr pir of the soh from "> to 0 X almost to 7 0 approx f2) 
Neutral salt titration of A1C1 ( s/ilrs of different basicities leads to a rate of change of 


Pi! which is a function only of the no of hydroxo group-, n: the senrs AHOHj.Cl >■ 

AlfOHjCt? *» AlCli ( if Several arums vary in their penetration power" toward 

the basic A1 ion leading try an order for amors The authors extension of Werner's 
theory adequately explains the formation of the sols their decrease of acidity on aging, 
increase on heating and the effect of heat on the vyly of Al hydrates II P Moorp 
S urface processes on coagulating precipitates. IL The mechanism of adsorption 
in electrolytic solutions. Li dwto Imre Z phynk them , Abt A, 153, 127-12 
(1911), cf C A 24, 2913 The process of the ad .orption of ions on the surface of aging 
suspension of Ag halides was rxamd The changes with lapse of tine of the ad 
sorption values are different ar.d depend on the soly of the cnmpd of the corresponding 
ion with tie oppo-itely charged constituent of the lattice This different behavior 
leads to conclusions about the process of ad .or ; tion At certain areas of activity on the 
surface of the aging ppt , the lattice » loovred because of the tendency to crystallize 
A process of interchange is possible with the adiorbmi ions which are in the immediate 
vicinity of the lattice A lira sen 

Equilibrium phenomena in coagulation of colloids. E F Bl'BTOV avd Mat 
Av'iptts J Phyt Ch*m 35.4X- 771011) —An ingenious optical study a made of the 
scattered and transmitted light from aq sotn of mastic, Au. and AvSi. Variations in 
the d of scattered light are rrcorded. as wetl as a curious zonal effect m the coagulation of 
ASjS» Coagulation by stages is observed on adding traces of electrolyte to the sols, and 
evidence n obtained for eqtul states in the coagulation process The A vS, sol probably 
has a constitution of the type («A*,Si IIS)- + mil*, the If ions diffusing as the outer layer 
of the Helmholtz double layer H R MOOBE 

The mechanism of the coagulation cf sols by electrolyte*. L Feme oxide soL 
HabkvB Wpispb J Phyt Chem 35,1 2171911) -The coagulation process is studied 
by following the change in cnmpn of P CjOj sols by adding pptg electrolytes stepwise to 
the V,I Cl is released in the reactir.n 2[xFe(Olf), yPeOCl heO )♦ + 2C1~ + K»SO , — *■ 
[xre(OII)i yFeOCl TeOLbO, 4- 2KC1. and the increase in (Q”J may be followed 
potentiometncally In micelles of this type thousands of equivs may exist for each 
free charge Several titrat.on curves are obtained with sols of 1 distinct types and with 
morg salts of different valence types as exemphf ed by K 2 CrO ( , K,C,O t and K«Fe(CN)« 
A mechanism cf coagulation is proposed from these data, postulating positively charged 
micelles as a consequence of the hydrolysis These micelles vary in size, compn and 
charge depending on conditions of hydrolysis H R Moobp 

The influence of electrolyte* on the coagulation of ceric hydroxide hydrwol heated 
to different temperature*. A R Norma - so aid M C Mlthavva Proc. ISlh Indian 
.Set Cong 1928, Ho —The coagulating powers of the chlorides of alkali metali and 
metals of the alk earths on po* Ce(OH), hydrosol, heated to different temps , were 
studied The time required for each electrolyte to coagulate the sol was followed by 
means of a K photoelec cell The order of the coagulating power of the electrolyte 
was found to change with different degree* of dehydration of the sol The order of the 
coagulating power of the electrolyte* is (I) With sol dialyzed at 28 LiCl>N'aCl> 
KCl>RhCI (2) With sol dialyzed at 28* and heated to 70’, LiCl > N'aCl > RbCl > 
KCl. (1) With sol dialyzed at 28» and heated to IQ0\ KCl > RbCl > LiCI >NaCI 
Thus the coagulating power of the different electrolytes depends upon the temp con- 
dition of the sol F J C 
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The vapor-adsorption capacity of sflics f el* as affected by ettciit of drying before 
wet-heat treatment and by temperature cl acid treatment and actuation. IU«v N. 
H i ui « ami A L 1 [ per J Phys Lhem 33, h2 '(>2(11*31) — Heretl SiO, gel* showed 
i <Jicr i ■ in Ik necne adsorption on aging for a few yean Tour SiOi fell were heated 
tI ( , *i»i u jthout causing tcnou* decreases in their Ixnzene adsorption capacities. 
Im ri «si in ump of acid trntment of a gel from 3ft' to !(«)* increase* the porosity of the 
k ! 1 v« ( ads, rpu in «( In tuene h\ » sight was obtained with a gel Chilly gel* hare 

in^h t dal adsorption capacities at high partial pressures but are not efficient for ad- 
sorption at low partial pressures A L. Eu>E* 

Adsorption of acids by silica. M P Lactsvi Ptoc. J5J4 Indian St i Cemy 
1028, 1 >4 III sun of tlic controversy l>etwren Joseph and MuUier;ee (C. A. 21, M4) 
it n>t« lred that th< imthod of prrpg SiOt detd whether it would adsorb acid or not 
CaSil , i ml It SO, mists were distd at tow temp The gas was collected under water 
I hi ppi of SO, thus formed and duly led for 7 days did not adsorb HC1 or lI,SO, a* 
mdicatidbi ainhtical elec cond and fn detns _ E.J C 

Adsorption by silica gel from binary nurture* of liquids. Dasrcr Sanjtva R*0 
SM> 11 M f.iis\NAnA9usrrA Proe ISlh Indian Set Conf 1928, 133 — Silica fei 
lurticlo hiti a watir envelope, and B S Rao (Thesis, London University. 1226) ha* 
shown that selective adsorption from binary mats. of liquids depend* on the energy of 
the interface that this water envelope form* with each eif the 2 liquid*. The taterfacr 
lw tw tin water and CC1. has the same energy as that between water and CS, R- and 
C ditd at 3t>° adsorption b> silica gel from matures of CC1, and CS» in different conens. 
and in conformity with the above view, found no selective adsorption Detns. were 
carried out in J ways by a static method in which the gel was treated with liquid mixt*. 
in a thermostat and I>> a dynamic method in which air bubbled through the liquid and 
passid over the gel in a dosed *y stem the circulation of air being effected by a double- 
action pump of special design, working in an air thermostat and consisting of 2 pulsating 
Hg columns and 4 lfg valve* A IhiUnch nfiactometer was employed for the analysis 
of the mats E J C 

Alcogel ol silica. IUsm.n S Rao aotj K. G Doss. Ptoc. ISiti Indian Sci 
Corn 1928, 133 — Ad-orption b> silica gel is ordinarily dependent on the water rn 
v elope in it attempt* have been made to obtain gel with an ale envelope Isxpt* on 
the complete replacement of the water by ole earned out by Graham, by Manhauser and 
Patrick. and by 1 irth and Purse give contradictory result*. R and D extd. with hot 
ale. silica gel (placed in a Jena glass thimble) in a Soxhlet app . the ale. in the flask being 
kept anhsd b> addn of metallic Ca and BaO On prolonged treatment the water in the 
gel was found to be alxmt 1 % by org combustion methods suitably modified. Replace- 
ment ol water was also attempted by a dynamic method in an app in which air wjj 
continuously circulated in a closed system through anhjd ale. and the gel Adsorption 
curves (not given) for silica gel and wuter-alc. mats indicate that replacement of water 
becomes progressively difficult with decrease in water content of the gel Complete 
replacement ol water, though it may not be impossible, is extremely difficult to effect. 

EJC 

The density of water adsorbed on silica gel. Dwiciit T. Ewiso axd Charles H 
Sm.hway J Am Chent Sot 52,4035-41(1*130) — \ a] ties obtained for the A of water 
adsorbed on SiO, gel were secured by \ol measurements, a gas dilatometer with He a* 
the inactive gas was used her small quantities of water up to 4 30^0. the measurements 
show that the d of water adsorbed at 25 02* is greater than the d of liquid water at the 
same temp If R Moore 

The growth of lead crystals in silica gels. Robert Taft akt> Jessb Starsck. 
J Client ^duration 7 , 152tKjG(l«i30) — Pb crystals were grown in SiO, gels. The follow- 
ing ctptL factors were varied nature cA the reducing agent, conai and compn of the 
Ph salt, pn of the gel and the viscosity of tbe intercellular liquid present in the gel 
pores By using a device equiv to a voltaic cell, Ag or Cu could be used as reducing 
agent Numerous photographs illustrate the crystal grow ths Albkkt L Henvb 
T he physical state of water bound by organic colloids and by the tissues. N. 
Makovesco Com pi rend sot tnol JD3, 872-5(1930). Physiol Abstracts 15, 274 — 
The h> drophil cocff (no of g of water dielectrically satd and adsorbed per g of colloid) 
is 15 with dog hemoglobin, 1 1-13 with egg albumin and S-10 with gelatin. The coeff 
is lowest at the isodec. point. The micelles of a hj drophil colloid are formed mainly of 
water, of which only a small part is free in an animal organism The water in a colloid 
is not only fixed but compressed. During swelling of colloids beat is given out. which « 
a measure of tbe compression. (5 0 

Properties of protem-eeUnloss membranes. Eton Vbu.cz and Jkan LoisEunm. 
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Compt rend 102, 300-8(1931) — The prcpn of these membrane'!, which consist of solid 
solns. of proteins in cellulose esters, is given in C A 25, 1723, 1801 That the mem- 
branes are very homogeneous is shown by their even staining with dyes When treated 
with a soln of an An salt and a reducing agent the An is pptd in colloidal form in the 
membrane which then appears red brown by reflected and "deep blue by transmitted 
light r ach component of the membrane retains its particular properties The cellu- 
lose ester being insol in IIjO and inert, plays a purely mechanical or static part, but the 
protein through its activity confers on the membrane properties that make it comparable 
to a certain degree with natural ct 11 membranes I- II Gilson 

Certain observations on the Dorman equilibrium. A Rovcato Doll roe. tla! 
btol sper 5, 1103 6(1910) — Isoclcc gelatin was dissolved in 1% concns in 0 01 M to 
0 001 M solns NII*CI corresponding to pn 5 to fi 5 and placed in collodion sacs The 
I! ion concn of the internal liquid was greater than that of the external, with 0 001 if 
NH,C1 the difference in pn between the external and internal liquid was 0 40; with 
coned solns of NH*C1 approaching the pn of isoclrc gelatin (17). this difference was 
not so marked The membrane potential found corresponded to the ealed theoretical 
value If J// 100,000 to M/ 1,500 (XX) HCI was used instead of NH*C1, although the pn 
values of the solns were similar the difference in p n on both sides of the membrane was 
markedly less than that of the corresponding NH.Cl soln The supposition is made that 
NII«0!I and IIC1, the products of h>drolysis of NH.CI reciprocally influence each 
other, and being simultaneously present change the Donnan equd which would have 
been reached had only one of these products been present The production 0 / IlCl tn the 
stomach might be interpreted as the result of a concn of HCI in the interior of the gastric 
cells brought about by a state of Donnan equil readied in the presence of NH4CI 

Peter Masucci 

Adsorption of 1003 and sols by freshly prepared precipitates and its influence on 
the formation of Liesegang rings. II. A C Cuatterji and S C Varxia Z anorg. 
allgcm Chem 156,247-50(1931) cl C A 23, MM) —No adsorption of CrO«* by Pb- 
CrO* takes place dunng formation of the latter However, adsorption of PbCrO, sol by 
well-washed PbCrO* occurs This adsorption, in the presence of gelatin, is a function 
of the gelatin concn , it approaches zero at higher gelatin concns This explains why 
it is difficult to prep PbCrO* rings in such gelatin gels Trank Uriian 

Evidence in favor of the existence of silver chromate in gelatin in the colloidal con- 
dition. Electric Conductivity of sdver chromate in gelatin. A C. Cilviterji and S C. 
Varma. Proc 15th Indian Sa Cong 1528, 142-3 — Bolam and Mackenzie (C A. 20, 
2772) contest the conclusion of Chatterji and Dhar (C A 15, 3191) that Ag,Cr0 4 exists 
in the colloidal condition when pptd in gelatin and maintain that it exists in the ionic 
state Expts were undertaken to det accurately the dec cond of Ag,CrO« of different 
strengths in gelatin of varying concns at 35* The Ag,CrO* was produced by the 
addn of equiv quantities of AgNOj and KiCrO« The results (not given) confirm the 
earlier conclusions Prom a study of the results of B and M ’se m f detns C and V. 
point out that, except in a very few cases, not more than 40% of A g exists in the ionic 
condition Expts. were also undertaken to det the elec cond of PbCrO* in agar agar 
soln D. J. C 

Kinetic study of Liesegang rings. L Bull and Suzanne Veil. Compt. rend. 
152, G82-3(1931), cl C A 25, 1142 — The speed of formation of both primary and 
secondary rings varies as the square root of time. Primary nngs form first but 
the secondary rings, forming more rapidly, finally extend beyond the primary. D B 
Diffusmty of colloids — a method of determining the diffusion velocity of very 
slowly diffusing substances, based on a new measuring principle. II R. Bruin3. 
Rec. trav chsm 50, 121—8(1031) — An interferometer method was developed for measur- 
ing the speed of diffusion in colloidal solns , by which diffusion coasts 0 01 of those of 
the common electrolytes can be measured in 2 days IVith aO 7% starch sof, the results 
obtained were reproducible within 1 to 2%, and agree with the diffusion law 

, J. H. Reedy 

The diffusion of colloidal particles. I. Abnormally high diffusion velocities in 
hydrophilic sols. H. R Bruins Kolloid-Z. 54, 263-72(1031); cf. preceding abstr — 
Diffusion velocities w ere detd by the optical method at 20° for a wheat starch, unknown 
source, I, wheat starch, Merck am^lum solubtle, II, wheat starch, Huron Milling Co, 
III and gum arabic, 0% as h on dry basts The velocities and radii of particles ealed by 
the Einstein equation are. I, diffusion velocity 0 Oil X 10~‘ sq cm /sec . radius 8 2 mu 
II, 0 10 X 10'*, 1 9; III, 0 15 X 10 - *, 1 4. gum aralnc 0 25 X 10“*, 0 83 The low 
ealed. radu are not compatible with the viscosity and slight diffusivity through mem- 
branes shown by the sols Measurements on the lowering of the b. p indicate that the 
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< "ivti*. m utar 1 1 dcctniMr. II Anew ion effect in hydrophilic sols. IhJS7 2S — 
llu diffusion % tli on of hi JniiJulic co!W« dmrauw ertruonlinanli in the presence of 
low ci me ii' of ilrctmli tci as slinwn fur wheat stirch III, and gum aralnc 1 srL* in 
u 1 A solns of kkl Hat. It and Co(M?,\Ll, showed that the Ifnrmt increases with 
men as, in i ih tick of the oppo-itrli charred ion 1 or a pirn ion the lowering d<- 
cnjys * ith inert asc in vahnee of the like ehargtii ton the nrr ton in this case Guro 
ant ic si ciwrtl thi following diffusion vtli'Cilirs tiroes It** wifkttrnlstr lt21» HUU A 

kUtiovs mm \ k m>. ufOt* o«« \ K,r«Cs\» iu*<4 wufumt .VKj-tCsW 

ii n7“» It e nhmt l iwmng «s gnatrst in the slit elcctreJvtc wit-i , t>ut the selective 
tffict of tilt ion- 1« in tKaat le at n«2n \ solns Aurora I Lriscirr* 

Note on the RBntgen diagram of collagen. (Tiber pepod.1 I! O H razee av» 
\\ Ja\cki / P>-in* ( hn Alt II 12, 22s ef C .1 21. 12H. K 

Hirrmann n cl ( 1 25 • * _ The salne for the fler period. al*»ut 2ll A l' . for 

cplljpn and tli-tm <artuf obtained hi H and J has Ns n questioned hr 11 rtcf-,on 
tin t asis of thi ir work on pUtm which ind catrs a salne id about ** 5 A V II and J 
injha m tl i fact It at thtit t ripns from strrtcl rd nick ligaments and hrel tendemsof 
catlU pu much chant d igrams than thr\ (rnltl tihtain from strstchrd gelatin ft 
and J obtained sin f 2 values of O 107 0 t'»l and 0 270 fl finds values agreeing with 
th« f nt and thi third hut then cortstd, rs onli the first value in arm mg at a filwr period 
of >i A K l Onrv I 5nrrrA*i> 

Swelling and syntresis of isoelectnc gelatin jelly. E J llicwoon avd R Majniv 
<|| rfi rrrj sot M ItH, AJ “> \ /*Ain->/ Abt"atts 15. .V-Uiaj )) —The swelling of 

platin jrlli d,|xnd«onth< total concn of the protein in the setting liquid and the arat 
1 1 free and combined ions in the medium The jelli consists ol a solid relietiVir phase 
and a liquid interstitial phase The tUMicin of the lormcx i' i proved hi thr o-motic 
pressure of the fatter T! e salts influtncr the dwtnlmtmn of the protein in these 2 
phases at the moment of setting the protein passing more f reels into the reticular phase 
at low ionic concn and nrr versa In the latter case swelling of the gelatin occurs at 
lower concns of gelatin Curves of swelling mads for Mocks id jelly in an tic-acetate 
soln — the same medium as the solunt of differs rt strengths and at fit -I *» and temp 
11* to H* show that therr is a ent value of platin concn . for which there is no 
change of sol in the t locks A V* jells swells at A 5 concn o! ions, does not change at 
A W and shrinks at A "aMf C» C» 

Swelling and hydrsbon of gelatin. J H Nownrsor ami M Kvsm. J I’ivi 
CVrm i5, ltv2 Mfl'kstl A phase rule tuatroent a>( gelatin *ols or pk adesjuattly ac- 
counts for the various tvpes of swell rg characteristic of these sols On the assuror 
tion that the platin watir ssstctn consists of 2 phasis and 3 components, satisfaetors 
explanations are obtained for the curses of osmotic pressure rr concn in g per ll>* 
cc 11,0 the s-anou« nscosits and hsdration effects and finalls the swelling and 
sinensis ol isoelec gelatin \ d, tadrd picture of the gelatin micelles is deduced Inins 
the rspll properties of the sols 11 R Mpokr 

Hydrolysis of gelatin. B N Drs.il asu T R Rolam Ftp( folk Indian Sn 
(>«£ 1023, Ut — Th- effect u‘ th hsdrolssi' of platin on its power to prevent the 
formation of Ag CrO» from «olns of AgNOiand k CrO, was studied U was found that 
the inhibitor power of platin first decreases then increases and on further hj-drolrsis 
again decreases The pn of the gelatin spins (as measured b> the colonmetnc method) 
is increased to a small extrnt l*s hsdrols sis and shows little variation with the progress 
of the latter Bj bnnpng the pn of hj drol) zed gelatin to that of unhj drolrred be the 
addn of dil AcOH the mhibitive power of hvdrolvzrd gelatin is m no w-ar increased, 
although the addn of the same quantiVi of AcOH to the unhjdrolyaed gtlatm increases 
its inhilntive power a great deal C J C. 

X-ray study of the gelatuu ration of nitrocellulose Desmaroits a.vo M Matuieu 
Comp! tend . 191, “SI b(in30) — X raj diagrams were obtained and dsscnl«cd for films 
of nitroccjlhrose w fiicfi contain various p fatins such as cj clofieaanoitc. nitrogljxenn and” 
act toplienone Maiculu Pols 

Spectrotb etmstry of solutions of bone acid in glytrroh Motmo Morelu 
dtlioerod Eircn l2,-t51-C(l , vh') — The refractive indexes cf solns of H, BO, in glvcerol 
for the « cf i- lines of If, as well as D hoe of Xa were detd for concns from I to 2lt r p 
H,BO, at 20*. The sp refractn ities (n — 1) 'd and ^ wen caJcd , tbc«i» grs. 
of the solns were also detd The refractmtv decreases with incna'ing concn , and is 
greater than in equn water solns. When II.BO, is dtssoli-ed in gljcerol there is an 
increase in led of the soln , amounting to 1 SSI cc at concn (sol of 100 g coin 
c&lcd TSWGcc., measured 79 hNJtO A W Covtifki 
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Reducing action of sodium upon salts in liquid-ammonia solution. Wayland M. 
Burctss and ! dward If Smokfr Chem Renews 8, 265-72(1911), cl C A 24, 
5219 [ samples arc giv en of the reduction of inorg salts by Na in liquid Nlfi Three 

types of reaction arc illustrated (I) the reduction product is the free metal, e g , Ag 
salts are reduced to Ag by Na in liquid NIf» (2) the reduction product is an inter 
metallic compd r g Na reacts with Zn(CN), to form a black metallic ppt which 
appears to be NaZti, (3) the reduction product takes part in addnl reactions, e g , 
in the reaction of Na with Mnl th< frit Mn formed not only catalyses the reaction 
between Na and MI, but also appears to react with the N3NH, formed L K 
Properties of solutions of metals in liquid ammonia. Warren C Johnson and 
AibirtW \lrvrR them Rmn.s6.Z7l 101(1011) cf C A 24, 1271) —A discussion 
of (1) tin voly of the alkali metals in liquid Nil, (2) mol wt detns of metals in Nil, 
and (3) tlu densities activ itus and ilcc and photoelic properties of such solns 

I oinsF Kellfy 

Acid-base equilibria in non-aqueous solvents with particular reference to glacial 
acetic acid. Norris I Hail them Rmns 8, 191-212(1911) — In acid base equi- 
libria solvents may bi roughly classed as predominantly acidic (e g , AcOII), predomi 
nantly basic (e g , Ml, and ammts) amphiprotic (r g 11,0) nr aprotic ( e g , C«I f ,) 
Aciil base reactions in solvents of thtsc 4 classes an discussed Louisp Kfllfv 

The solubility of mercuric bromide in ethyl alcohol. Kisiien Lal and II B 
DUNNiu IFF Prof t lth Indian Sr, Lnngr 1928, I bit — Tin values found by the 
method of Chugatv and khlopin (t A 8, 1997) arc consistently higher than those 
recorded by Timofucw No furthir information is give n T J C 

The solubilities of lanthanum oxalate and of lanthanum hydroxide m water The 
mobility of the lanthanum ion at 25°. I M Koltuopp and Ruth I luquist J Am 
them Sac S3, 1217 J5(1*U1) - Cond measurements of LaCI, solns gave a mobility of 
77 at 2*,’ for La ion (Cl ion 7 r * 8) A cotonmitnc method for the dftn of traces oj La 
using Na abzarinatc is described The soly of I ai(C,0»), at 23° ditd solumetncally is 
2 OH * 0 03 mg per I The cond method gave 0 < 0 mg , w Inch is low because of dissocn 
of the dissolved oxalate The soly of the oxide and of the aged hydrous oxide was detd 
at 0 7 mg ofLa,Oiperl at 25° The cond and volumetric methods agreed within 10% 

J E Snydfr 

Solubility of acids m salt solutions. IV. The solubility of benzoic acid and the 
activity coefficient of its molecules in aqueous benzoate solutions. Erhc Larsson A 
physik Chem , Abt A, 133, 290 109(1911) cf C A 24, 4(599 —The soly of benzoic 
acid in solns of LiCI. RbCI CsCl. MgCt, KBr, KI. UNO,, NaNO,. KNO,. thechlondis 
and nitrates of Ca, br, Ba. NaCIO, Nadichloroacetatc. Na tnchloroacctate, Nalicnzene 
sulfonate and Na 0 naphthalcncsulfonatc were detd The activity coeffs of the benzoic 
acid mol areealed V. Temperature coefficient of the activity coefficient of benzoic acid 
molecules in solutions of sodium chloride, potassium chloride and sodium benzoate. Ibid 
40(5 70 — The soly of benzoic acid was detd in KC1 and NaCl solns atO 2 “and 20*, in Na 
benzoate soln at 2", 3 The activity cocffs of the benzoic acid mol werccalcd I U 
The solubility and activity of silver benzoate and silver acetate in concentrated salt 
solutions. Erik Larsson and Birger Adell Z. anorg allgtm Chem I9fi, 354-0.1 
(10)1), cf C A 21, 329Il— T he soly of AgOBz in solns of Na, K and Ba nitrates and 
of NaOAc and the soly of AgOAc in solns of NaNO,, and NaOAc were measured 
In each evse except AgOAc in NaOAc soln the soly of the Ag salt increases with in- 
creased concn of the other salt Calcns of the av activity coeff of these Ag salts ill 
salt solns show that the dependence of the activity cocfl upon the lonahty' of the 

soln can tic computed by means of the Deb>c Hiiekcl formula, — log/ = 0 5 Vm _j_ 

I + A Vi* 

Bn, by choosing values of suitable magnitude for the consts A and B (f = the aver- 
age of the activity cocfT of the 2 ions, „ 'lonahty* ) \V C FcrNiLltrs 

Determination of the molecular weight of cane sugar by the vapor-pressure method. 
S Ocuri, M Matwi S Simitzu and G Monya Rep Tech Chem La'i . Moseda 
Unit 1928, No 8, 0, Mem Faculty Set Lng Waseda Univ 1920, No 7, 91 0 — The 
mol wt of cane sugar was detd by passing dry air through a soln of known concn and 
pure water, and noting the decrease in wt of each L W T. Cummings 

The lowering of the vapor pressure of water by dissolved electrolytes. J J. van 
Laar Proc Acad Set Amsterdam 33, 1140 <50(1910) — I xtsting data arc shown to 
agree with the general formula [p*-p)/p«x = » - v x'I* + px - ox'/<, where x denotes 
mol fraction concn , i van’t Hofl's factor (e g.t = 2 for a binary electrolyte) and v a 
const that can be ealed from the theory of Debye and JIuckcI (e. g , approx 5 for a 
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ur.n alrnt binary electrolyte). »1 lie p ard t are individual erm«ts_ for the electrolyte ra 
hand Eventual o««onj of the water I13S no effect on i and c, it ran only affect the 
c, n( |« p t tc L» Owacnt 

The measurement of the conductance of electrolytes. IV. The validity of Oh®’* 
law for elertrolrtes. Grivnxu. Jones and Cn-ts M BoLUvcr*. J.Ant CXm. Sx. 
S3, 1A 7 1211‘UI), cl C A 25, 1725 —If errors due to heating. polaruaticra and the 
secondary effects of inductance and capacitance are avoided, there is no measurable 
variation in the teal remittance of electrolytes with variation in the applied volute. 
The applied \oltage was varied from 0 01 to 6 v Jouv R. Ifnx 

The mechanism of ion conductivity. ZoLtks Gitui M&Umaht. ii Trrmh- 
rrllud ij lento <1, 770-7 German attract 7TR(t930) —A «oln of TbO, Conte 0-0M 
parts kCl does not follow the law of O' m in an elec, field of 0-100 v /cm. elec, strength 
The law of Ohm becomes valid in f elds of larger tire strength or in » sola, of pare FbCk 
Mm ahli k ions probably increase the rond because of tbrtf contrary charge They are 
thrown away in elcc. charged fields and leave their former place. Addn. of BaCh to 
FbCl soln did not cause such irregulantj . Pisturbanre can be caused only by an son 
whose contran charge can loosen the tons that conduct the current. S. S. Pa F. 

The transference cumbers of potAsamm chloride. Hew determination* by the 
Hittorf method and a comparison with results obtained by the mernag-boonduy method. 
Pi \cn A MaCIvves and Malcolm Dole J Am Ckrm Snc 53, 1 357-64(1931) — 
Trandcrcncenos for KC1 were detd at 23* for the comm range 0 02 to 3 A' by a slightly 
modified llittorf method Tlie results agree with rew values obtained by the moving- 
boumlaiy method but the) do not agTte with old data obUinrd by either method. 

Malcolm Dole 

The electrical conductivity «t high temperature* of solutions of common salt and of 
concentrated sulfuric acid. 1 . J Svjiov J Rpy Trek CoU. (Glasgow) 2, 395-tOt 
(I^kll) — Measurement of the elec cond of aq solns. of N'aCJ for eonens. up to J 13% 
and for temp from 10* to 230* are described Above 100* the so Ins weir necessarily 
under a pressure which rose to about 300 lb per sq in a 1 2->0 * The cond. of HrSO, from 
itl to was al>o measured for the temp range 15-50* Values gum in the Smith- 
sonian Tables (]920) for a few dil soles, of XaCI may be in error b) about 4% at IPO 
and 17% at 21S* A L. Kible* 

The influence of sucrose on the conductivity of electrolytes. J Pixlol Ltdy 
Cukrnvr 49,346-52(1931) —The elec conductivities of 0 01 A’HCl Owl A'H|SO*,001 A" 
KOH.OOl A Na-CO, 001 .VXif,0.0 01 A' CaCl, and 10% AeOH were measured m the 
presence ofO 5, 10 and 15% sucrose. Sucrose decreased the dissocn of the electrolytes 
and hence the cond the decrease in elec cond was proportional to the sucrose present, 
ranged from fi to C7%, and appeared smallest for the highly chssoed acids and alkalies. 
The order of decreased cond was Ita<H,SO.<CH,COOH<N*,CO,<KOH Alka- 
lies formed a cotnpd with sucrose and decreased the Gnu The depression of elec. cond. 
in salts increased with the valence Nll.Ct. KC1, and NaCt were least affected (CaCU 
and Na,CO, more) by the presence of sucrose , the depressions of elec. cond. for the salts 
were greater than for the corresponding aod of equal coficn. Salts of KH> were not 
affected tn direct proportion to the sucrose addn the addn of an aq sucrose soln. to 
NHiOIt increased the elec, cond . the tu2i cond. was reached with 16% sucrose, the 
original cond was reached again with 86% sucrose and for further increased sucrose 
eonens., the cond. continued to fall AcONH, and (NT 5,), CO, drereased the elec, cond 
tor all sucrose eonens but not in a direct proportion to the sucrose concu The de cr e a se 
in dec. cond. for units- of salts with dd sucrose showed KOH >kOH4-KCl>KCl> 
Ka+Iia>HO. In the presence of 50-80% sucrose the elec, cond decreased in the 
order K01I<CaCl.<Na 2 CO»<NK ) Cl<^cOK<HC!, dehydration by the sucrose is the 
cause for the reversal The dielec const, of sucrose (55) is high and decreased the dis- 
socn of, particularl} , the weaker acids, this decrease was only a portion of the total 
decrease in elec cond Anincrcassd viscosity, hydration of the 10ns, of the dectrcJytts, 
assoens of sucrose mots , or of their hydrates and a decreased ionic mobility are the 
causes of the remaining decrease. Chcro combinations may occur between sucrose and 
KOH. J5a,CO» or NH». Fuawk Mwxsn 

Aqueous solutions of sodium alumiaate. I. Electrical conductivity. Mata 
I hiASAD. S M Mehta and K G Joan J Indian Chryn Soc. 7, 973-80(1930) —The 
Kohlrausch method was used to measure the dec. cond of solus, contg various ratios of 
Na,0 to AhOi For dil solus no conclusion can be drawn as to the existence uf ahum 
nates In eoned solus, a sharp change in cquiv cond. at » ratio of 3 to 1 is interpreted 
as indicating the formation of NaiAtjO, in solu E J Roskxbacm 

Electrical conductmties of mercury amalgams of potassium and sodium. G. R- 
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Paranjpe and Buharityala Free ISth Indian Set Cong 1928, 74 — The results 
(not given) of these detns indicate that in the elec cond cun es the discontinuities do 
exist at the same places as those measured by Bhave in the viscosity cun’c This also 
corroborates the discontinuities measured by Bhatmgar and others as regards other 
phys properties E J C 

Neutral salt effect in ion reactions. IV. The specific ion effect. A. de Kiss and 
I BossAnyi Acta Sa Untv Franctseo Iosephmae, Acta Chem , Mineral , Physica I, 
59-68(1029) cf C A 24, 5582 — Neutral salt effect between persulfate and I ions was 
examd and data contrary to the theory of Brpnsted were again obtained as found 
previously in coned coins A theory is advanced in explanation S S de T inAly 
The boundary layer of dilute electrolytes. II. Max Planck Silsb preuss 
Akad II iw 1931,113 22 cf C A 24,4979 — Thee m f at a liquid junction should 
slowly change with time from that gnen by Henderson s formula to that of Planck 
The former represents a mixt . the latter a stationary state Since expt does not con- 
firm this, another formula is presented which has a different concn gradient in the 
original boundary laser This shows lx tter agreement w ith expt G M M 

The electrocapillary curve of mercury. K Benncwitz and K KCcjiler. Z. 
physik Chem , Abt A. 153, 443-50(1931) — The potential of an isolated dropping elec- 
trode may differ from that of a shorted electrode Nevertheless, the existence of an 
inversion point at 0 5 v was again demonstrable The addn of KNO,. KOI! KBr, KI, 
IIjS, KCN and KSH caused considerable displacement of the curv e A change in the 
direction of current flow occurred at the max The latter docs not necessarily indicate 
a true zero point Frank Urban 

The advances in the potentiometnc determination of hydrogen ions. V Cope. 
Chem Listy 25, 79-83, 104-107(1931) —The 11, Sb. glass, O, and oxidation-reduction 
electrodes are reviewed Bibliography of 60 references Trank Maresh 

Rapid electTometnc determination of pa- J Di Gloria Mezogasdasdgt Kula- 
idsok 2, 439-40(1929) — The value of pn is read directly on a measuring wire with the 
aid of a regulable rheostat S S de TivAly 

Hydrogen-ion concentration. G Schay Ktserlet Kczlemmyek 31, 187-222 
(1928). — A general description. S S de FinAly 

The use of the antunony-antimonous oxide electrode in the determination of the 
concentration of hydrogen ions and in potentiometnc titrations. The Pndeaui-Ward 
universal buffer mixture. Hubert T. S Britton and Robert A Robinson J. 
Chem Soc 1931, 458-73 — The Sb-Sb-Oi electrode possesses a wide range of applica- 
bility in titnmetnc work and can rapidly indicate Pa values with a moderately high 
degree of accuracy Electrodes made up with various types of Sb and Sb-O, were 
studied Those found most satisfactory consisted of a clean bar of Sb dipping into a 
sola contg suspended SbjOj Vigorous roech stirring w as necessary to obtain steady 
potentiometnc readings The electrode was calibrated as follows To 100 cc of Pn- 
deaux-Ward universal buffer mixt (C A 18, 1C02) was added 0 2 iY NaOH so that the 
xoln passed continuously through a range of pa values from 2 to 12 The pa values 
were first obtained with a II electrode and with a qumhy drone electrode up to pa 9 1. 
A similar titration was then earned out with the Sb electrode and the e m fs thus 
obtained were converted into the corresponding pa values A A r calomel electrode was 
used as the half cell and the junction was made with satd KC1 A senes of titrations of 
acids and salts, some of which could not be used with a qumhy drone or H electrode, 
t g , HCN and H5SO,. was earned out with the Sb electrode and the dissocn consts 
were detd where possible In general, the pa values agreed well with those of other 
workers The titration curve of IIjTeO, show s that it is a dibasic acid as opposed to the 
hexabasicity required by the formula H»TeO» With II;SeO, and IljSeO,, the pa . 1 
values were in good agreement with those of other workers, but the Pei values could 
not be detd , probably because of a reaction of the Sb with the acid The e m fs 
obtained in the titration of HjCrO, with alkali were not reproducible, in some cases the 
polarity of the cell being reversed The Sb electrode was also found applicable in the 
titration of NaNj with HC1 and the pa values were correct as far as can be judged from 
previous data Ruth BeRCgren 

Electrolytic reduction of dicarboxylic acids. Hisakazu Nakata A nntversary Vol 
Dedicated to Masumi Clntashige (Kyoto Imp Umv.) 1930, 49-55 — The electrol) tic reduc- 
tion of oxalic acid w as studied in detail and the investigation was extended to malonic and 
succinic acids Electrolysis of oxalic acid at 5-7° yields glyosvlic aad as well as sub- 
stances more highly reduced On prolonged electrolysis some glyoxylic aad undergoes 
further reduction, the yield decreasing from S9?J in the second hr to 37% in the 6th hr 
The presence of HCHO could not be recognized in the cathode soln. The presence of 
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dihjdnixytartanc acid could not Ik posttn cly confirmed At M)\ the current efficiency 
dicrcavts Imt the yield of glycolic acid menaces The yicM also menaces dinctiy with 
acid concn The mflutnec of the cathode material is very marked at higher temps Iff 
i\ most suitable for obtaining glyoxyhc acid, and pl> for glycolic acid It was possible 
to raise the cumnt and material yield to approx 10(1% tiy decreasing the c d to appro* 

4 amp pir si; dm with a I’b cathode Under various conditions no reduction could be 
ncojmireil m the electrolysis of malomc and succinic acids Ali-PS S Smith 

Interaction between hydrated copper oxide and neutral aalt aolutiona. M P. VbH* 
Kat*raim In k Trot i5lh Indian So Cong 1028, I7t>-1 — Hydrated Cu oxioc 
thoroughly purified by repcattd washing and subsequent elcctrodialy sis to remove the 
last traces of alkali is found by eh ctroosmotic measurements to Ik pos charged in <tih 
tact with cnncl water It develops appreciable rtuan lilies of alkali when shaken with 
solas of neutral salts The pit developed depends upon the e/Tcct of the anion and not 
very much on the cation used The sanation of the elec charge of the substance with 
sanous clectrolytss can l»e correlated with the p» measurements The total quantity of 
alkali liberated by repeated shaking of a given quantity of the sample with KC1 and 
DaClj was found to be a const quantity The pit. alter attaining the value 7 0. remains 
const em subsequent shaking with KC1 The sample ol the hydrated Cu oxide was 
shown to absorb alkalies by measurements ol the elec cond of the alkali soln liclorr and 
after adsorption The results obtained strongly support the theory of the nature of the 
interface put forward by Mukhrrjec I' J C 

The reduction of manganese ondes by carbon monoxide. I'iuiiuko Nisirrsogt 
Annuerlary l ol Dedicated t,i ilatvmt Chtkaihtge (Kyoto Imp Umv ) 19J0, 20.7-8 — The 
chcm equil of the reduction of Mn,0, and MnO by CO was investigated The equd 
const of the reaction at 7N>* was detd mi various stages of reduction fn earlier stag** 
of reduction the CO added was oxidized completely to COj because of the high dccompn 
pressure of the Mn,0» In the stage of reduction before MnO the ratio ICO»)/|COJ 
suddenly decreased but the reduction could be followed beyond MnO The tatter yields 
on reduction a substance of strong reducing power capable of reducing HiSO, to HrS 

Allen S Smith 

The mechanism of the oxidation of acetaldehyde and of hydrocarbons. Max 
Boocnstein Z phfsti Chem . Abt B. 12, 151-6-1(1011), cf C A 25, 2C88.~ 
The reaction scheme for the oxidation of hydrocarbons, previously discussed with refer 
ence to Acll, is applied to the oxidation of Ciltj (cf C A 25, 1147) Tins is a more 
favorable example since the intermediate reactions lead to 3 diHirent products The 
expts agree with the theoTy except in 2 eases where the concn of the reacting gases was 
very small The theory is also discussed with reference to explosion phenomena that 
take place in motors C M Murphy 

Dissociation constants ol nitrogen tetroxide and of nitrogen tnoxjde Trane II 
\kriioek and Farrington Daniels J Am Chem Soc 53, 1370 03(1031) — The 
dissocn const for gasious KiOi and the influence of pressure were measured at 25*, 3** 
and 45° The const is proportional to the pressure and is 13% greater at 0 1 atm than 
at 1 atm , the const is^unaffected by Ox or COj The dixsocn const of N,Oi was mea- 
sured at 25°, 35° and 47° at different pressures The influence of pressure on the equil 
consts is due to deviation from the gas laws The true equil consts were detd bye* 
trapolation to zero pressure hF, iff and &S are ealed The dissoens proceed 
according to NjO» — — 2NO, and N,Oi 5= NO + NO* S LSKHtx 

Heterogeneous equilibria between the sulfates and nitrates of sodium and mag- 
nesium sod their aqueous solutions. Mohammad A Hamid and Auda Parsiiad 
Prot ISth Indian So Cong 1928, 109 — The quaternary system 11,0 — NajSO* — 
NaNOi — MgSOf— Mg(NO,), has been investigated at 25* In addn to the solid phases 
m the ternary systems at this temp . a new surface appears in the quaternary system 
which probably represents the satn field of the lower hydrate or hydrates of MgiSO. 

J J C. 

Role played by adsorbed gases in initiating reaction chains combination of hydro- 
gen and oxygen. Hubert N Alvba J. Am Chem Soc 53, 1324-30(1031) —The 
adsorption of II on glass increases above 450° Adsorbed II initiates reaction chain* 
extending into the gas phase at 600° Cf Alyea and Haber. C A 25,075 SL 
Axe resonance phenomena possible In physical chemical periodicity? N JU&- 
iikvsky Z Phyuh 65, 270-2(1010), cf C A 23, 1041— "Phys them resonance" 
is suggested as a possible result of the interaction of 2 periodic reactions such as are 
assoed with certain nerve phenomena A math treatment yields amplitude equations 
that are formally identical with corresponding equations applying to elec and meeb 
sysUtns W C Leighton 
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Chemical activity and particle sire: rate of solution of anhydrite below 70 microns. 
Pail S Roller J Pk\ s Chem 35, 1133-12(1031)- — The soln curves of 6 homo- 
geneous sire groups of cryst anh> dnte of surface mean chain of 1 °6 to 06 9 microns 
were detd by cond measurements There is an induction period of 0 1 min_ Below 
2 o microns the relative rate of soln per unit surface increases to a max of 17 6 at 2 S 
microns and then decreases until at 1 90 microns it is 11 6 The soh of natural cryst 
anli> dnte in 11,0 is 029S g CaSO, 100 cc at 20* S Leniiek 

Statistical treatment of reaction-velocity data. n. L J Reed and E J Theriault 
J Ph\s Ckent 35, 71(1**31) cf C A 25,2331 — A statistical treatment applicable 

to ummol rates ol reaction is developed This procedure makes it unnecessary to det 
experimentally the value of L in the ummol formula, K = [ 1 <(/ — /»)) In ( (L — 1 *)/(L — 
T)] 3 , and I, need not lx accurately known The usual methods of ealeg ummol 

consts is cnticired The least squares \-aIues of the velocity consts of decompn 
of NjO* dilTcr b> (1 5 to 12 t>% from values of Daniels and Johnston The least-squares 
procedure should be u-cd « hen a vcloatv const is detd within an allowable error of 5*"^ 

S Levher 

Kinetics of transformation of the vanoas forms and stages of hydrabon of calcium 
sulfate. Walter i EiTL^ECirr Ilel r Chm Acts 14, S5-90(1931) —A comparison of 

Deb>e Schener diagrams indicates that CaSO, 211,0 loses water with a change in lat 
tice. to form a pscudomorph composed of disperse crystals of 2 CaSO, 11,0 between 10 -4 
and 10 cm dianv. (cf Jung C 1 19, 13hbl With respect to time, the deh>dration 
of pptd CaSO, 211*0 »<» rurxa passes through an induction period which at 20'. persists 
several hrs without appreciable watir loss, although the normal aq tension is 12 7 mm. 
This suggests that dihv dration sets in at iM>lated centers from which the process s!owl> 
spreads The further dch> dration of 2CaSO, 11,0 to form «ol anh> dnte proceeds and 
mi) even be reversed, without disintegration of the crystals There i> an accompan} ing 
change in most of the weaker D S lines rartiall} deh)drated samples yield inter 
mediate diagrams that do not show the two end lattices supenmposed It is concluded 
that the diffusion of water out of the semi h)drate lattice causes contraction without 
changing the orientation In effect the semi hvdrate is analogous to the reohtes. as 
pointed out bv Line!, and Jung (C .f 18, 3366) The polymorphous transition from 
W to natural anhydrite is appreciable onl> above 300°, although sol anhydrite is the 
unstable form Here the transition consists of an abrupt change in the lattice, leading 
at first to a disperse product and followed b> a growth in particle sire at high temp. 
The latter fact explains the inertness of dead burned gy/>rum W G Leighton 

The kinetics of the oxidation of copper. The establishment of sorption equilibria. 
F J Wilkins, rhil .Vug 11, 422-32(1931). cf C A 24, 2305. 520S.— ' The quant 
treatment of the reaction kinetics of Cu oxidation b\ considering oxidation when the 
oxide O interface is not satd . > et in equil with the gas phase, leads to the equation 
(pt — /’)* ** I «[P*0n (/’,'' />) — 1) + p]'(P» — />)’! + 3. where p, is the initial O 
pressure, p the pressure at time t and a and 3 are consts. For a senes of expts below 
the limiting pressure the curves are strictly linear after an initial deviation The time 
at which linear behavior is reached increases with the no of activations of the Cu 
This is readily interpreted if activation increases the surface and it is assumed that 
adsorbed O is able to diffuse laterally Arthur Fleischer 

The measurement of hydrolysis in beryllium halide solutions. Mildi Prytz. 
Z anorg allgem Ckrm 197, 103-12(1931). cf C A 23,5030 — BeBr, and B cl, were 
titrated electron! ctri cnlh with NaOH at a senes of water concnx. and the data obtained 
were used to calc the hv drolysis const Although no true const was found the best 
value was that which corresponds to 2Be* + + H,0 = Be*0 ++ + 2H*\ The assump- 
tion previous}}- made that a monoh> droxv ion is pnmanly lormed which passes into a 
stable double compd was confirmed The av values of AT* found were 5 9 X 10~' and 
4 4 X 10"*for bromide and iodide, resp Thesoly products for Be (OH), were then ealed 
as 27 X 10 -1 * and 3 3 X 10 - ” as compared to 4 1 X 10~>* previously obtained from 
BeCl* ... R H. Lambert 

The hydrolysis of acetic anhydride. L Hydrolysis of acetic anhydride m pres- 
ence of neutral salts. J E Kocsis. Magyar Ckent FelyStral 37, 41-9(1931). — 
Chlorides, nitrates, chlorates and bromides diminished but sulfates increased the ve- 
loot) of hydrolysis. The salt influence law ol Grube and Schmid (C .1 20, 154S) can 
be applied to the hydrolvsis of anhyd HOAc SS.de FivAly 

Interaction of epichlorohydrm and cyclohexene oxide with a Thai; and 
halides. Hejievdra EL Sen-. Cnrrr aran-j an Barat .and I’atit P. Pal. proc. J5th 
Indian Set Cengr 1923, 140—, , cf C A 21, —DOS.— —When these oxides act upon alkali 
and NIL halides a wry interesting reaction takes place with the liberation of alkali 
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hi dn mi 1 !* and \'H, In fact this can be shown ns » lecture erpt. With an eieea of 
Mi.C the iclocm ol fraction of rpichlorobydnn (1) and cytlc>hejenc oxide seas dttd, 

1 ' ratio J Mi.C) 1 mol 10 raols ns used in the first expL (O'Or 1, 5-33 f pure 
MtClandCHcc purr abs ale were made up to 230 cc with dirtd water and pbtvd in « 
th rmortsi at 34' tt I hr intervals 10 cc. of the soln was talcs out, at otice tmxrt 
a ith an excess of cold water and titrated with 0 01 S IIiSO.l Tbe velocity const- K 
jfur I 1 twdilin resp , - OdSMO 0 IVil. 0 Wfl. 02012. OT(HO. for the rttrn 
1 A) A. after the same periods re«p *■ 0 5623. 0.5715, 0-55S4, 0 0 6734 For the 

ratio l K»i A *= UO\2.3 when the vol of sols is made up as described before, « 
made up to 2 *' ce If however the sol is doubled and the same mol proportion rusts 
hi tween the rractarts A ** 0 4437 when the vol is quadrupled, K “031442 Tables 
are pirn for the first 2 expts (run id duplicate) * F J C 

Solubilities in the system water iodine to 200*. F, C Krscm. /. Pkys dm 
35 4)7 220'U1' Water 1 vilns above 112 3* form 2 liquid layers, the mutual soly 
increasing with temp At tbe invariant temp the liquid layers contain 0 0517 and <1 ^-3 
mil % I re-p li.lowr this temp the joins are satd. with solid Ii The soly curves 
win detd to temps above 200* by the use of the scaled tu!>e method, by noting the 
temp at which the last trace of the dissoli wg phase disappears ] n variant points were 
detd hi the method ol thermal analysis. H. F. Johnstone 

Lowering of “ideal'* eutectic temperature fa n -component ryrtem. Kctid Iwasft 
»\o NoBtv\KJ hast deeirerjary 1 ef /VivMJof t> Afnrwwi* Ct ifashgr (Kyoto Imp. 
V niv j 1930, 223 7 — K math treatment based cm the equation of an “ideal ' m -p curve 
which holds in all the eases in which the solvent and solute are completely indifferent to 
one another T ~ ^/(l — (AFs'tfi) log Ail, X\ u the soly of the component S, at 
temp T r*a is its m p , and ?i is $u heat of fusion. It is concluded that the eutectic 
point of n components is lower than tbe eutectic point of any a — 1 components. 

Ai-lev a ?Kirn 

Melting points and st tun bon point* of * odium thiosulfate and sodium sulfate by 
the conductivity method- Cuktjlv Amlno axo IUa GOBtx-n. Pro: IStk Iniuin Set 
Coni 19Z8, 173— The method was applied to Xa,S-Oi and N»>SO«ia *q solas. These 
salts have comp-trativclr low m pj . are highly «o) in water and cm easily be obtained 
in the eupersatd condition Therefore if transition occurs at the m. p in the solns.. 
it will be indicated on the graphs. Resistances of various solns were measured over a 
range of temps which went above and below the to. p of tbe salts and the sstn points 
of the solns The resistance-temp graphs for Na»SO. show it ns m. p (33*) » clear 
transition point for all eon cits and also a second transition point at the satn. point which 
sanes with the strength of the sola The graphs for Xa-S-Oi give two transition points 
Them p varies between 45* and 30* with different concus. The graphs ate not given- 

E. J C. 

Binary systems. EH J II Kobe* axd F E C. Satrrnnt. Jtec. Iror thm. SO, 
13'V-JS(i'iJl) c! C A 25, 62S — A math treatment of erystzx. of binary coropds. from 
their djssoed products, gaseous and liquid. J H. Reedy 

Thermal diagrams of the systems sBrer-stroatium and sHrerbar-ium. F. TVeibxe 
Z on or i all (cm C'rrm 193, 2V7 -310(1030) — A ther mal a na lysis of the systems Ag Sr 
and Ag Ha was made The following compds. with their tn. ps. and dj*’s were found 
Ag£r. 7S1°. 7 9S&-991. AgiSr, 757°. 64S7-4<W, AgSr. CS0*. 50^711, AgiSn, 
5151. Ag.Ba, 72-3°. 7 920-930. Ag.Ba,.-. 6b03-700, and AgiBaj. MS*. 
6 597-603 Evidence ol tbe existence of Ag.Ba, was also found. The temps, of the 
eutectics were Ag Ag,Sr. 750*. Ag,Sr Ag,Sr,. 613*, A&Srt-AgSr. G3S", AgSr-A&Srw 
645°. Ag-Sr«-Sr, 436 Ag Agjla, 72G °. and AgiBa-AgiBa,. 679°. Them p. of pure 
Sr is given as 757 * * 1 ExptL difficulties did not permit the invert! cation of the Ag Ba 
■system for concns of Ba above CO% H p. Johnstone 

X-ray study of tbe copper end of the copper -silver system. Roy W. Dkjkx. Ini 
Eng Chm 23, 404-5(1931) — X ray examo. of various Cu sxmples indicates that Ag t$ 
not dissolved m the Cu, It ts concluded that under ordinary room conditions Ag is not 
*>UnCu M McMahon 

The system- aluminum -sdrer. Erouco Ckeeax. AtU III conrresso bus thm 
Pura appluata 1 930, 371-9 Using the method of thermal analysis the equiL diagram of 
thesvstemAI-tgwasredctd Three compds. are formed (I ) Ag^AI at the pentectic temp 
of ..2° (the Q form changes into the a-form at C09°), (2) AgjAl at the pentectic 
temp of 727* and (3) Ag,Ah at the pentectic temp of 693*. Thecompd Ag>Ali forms 
aeutectic with a sohd soln of Ag in A1 at 507° and a conca. of 20.5% A1 (m tbe text 
5 is given which must be a tnistale since the table and the diagram dearly indicate 
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2G.5$e) Thesoly of Ag m A1 at the euteebe temp is given as 45 So Ag as derived from 
microscopic observation of specimens annealed at various temps, for did erect lengths of 
time. At room temp the roly is less than 0 5 Sc Ag These A! nch alloys exhibit the 
phenomenon of age hardening The soly. of A1 m Ag at room temp, is 4— ^c- 

II S. van Kiooster 

A therm odjnamic study of the equilibria of the systems: anhmocy-blsmoth and 
antimony -lead. Chv puay Yap Iks! SleUsh Dtctsvm, Art Ins!. Shr.ing He!. Eng. 
(preprint) 1931, 24 pp — Fora long time the Sb-Bi svstem has appeared tocontrad-ct the 
phase rule in that it has an anomalous solidus always obtained b> cooling down from the 
melt. Otam, by means of the resistance method, showed that it was a normal roLdus 
characteristic of completely tsomorphous systems. Y applied the thermodynam.c laws 
of the depression of f p to the system m order to det- the cause of the anomalous *ohdus 
The nonianant ervstn is probably due to the formation of Bi,. although Sb and Bi 
should normally be considered diatomic The heats of fusion of Sb and Bi are ealed 
to be JO 0 and 14 2 cal per gram, which agrees with the most reliable exptL values 
obtained by L nuno The Pb-nch end of the Sb-rb system aL~o was analyzed thermo- 
dj-namicullv In this range Sb is dissolved in molten Pb in the monatomic form, 
although it u» normalh dissolved m solid <o!n in Pb as Sb. down to about 150 ® Below 
that temp . Sb is dissolied in the monatomic form This suggests a transformation 
either of Sb or the Pb solid soln at around 150 J (probably less) The heat of fusion of 
Pb is cnlcd to be 5 7 cal per g . which is lihewi-e in good agreement with reliable exptl 
values. Attenbon is called to a new method of cal eg the beat of fusion of a solute. 

C L Maxtell 

Thermodynamic properties of dichlorodifiuoromethane, a new refrigerant. EL 
Vapor pressure. XV K. Gokei , Frank XX' Gerard and Milo E Bzkixr. IkJ Eng 
Chert 23, 304-6(1931), cl C A 25, 2340 — The vapor pressure* cf CC1 : F» from — 70 
to the exit, temp (1115 ) were measured by a static method An equation, suitable for 
thermodynamic ealens , is given logu p = 31 0315 — (1S16.5/D — 10.S59 log • T ■+■ 
0 007175 T. where p is the pressure in abs. atms. and T i* the temp in d*g LL The 
died, normal b p is — 29 S C . the Trout on and Hildebrand coasts, are. resp . 200 
and 27 1 A table of died vapor pressures at 10* intervals is given. HI. Critical 
constants and orthobanc densities. F EL Bichowsks and XV K. Cokey. Rtd 306-7 — 
The orthobanc cL of CC1 Fj were measured up to the ent- temp , and the cnt. consts. 
detd Thesatd vapor ds below 50* were calcd. from the vapor- pi e ssu re equabon and 
the equation of state Above 50 * they were obtained by detn. cf dew points. Liquid 
ds. from — 10® to 50* were detd by a dilatometnc method, and above 50 0 by Faraday’s 
method, with glass Coats. TLe cnt. temp , pressure and d. are, resp , 111.5*, 39.56 
atms.. 0.55o g per cc. A I- HeXVe 

The crys ta l s tr uc t ur es of the compounds formed in the antimony-cadmium system. 
Masusii Cjukashige and Tosimccm Yauamoto Arr^mzr? 1 d Deducted to 
ilasurrt Chtias*tgr (Kyoto Imp Uciv ) 1930, 195-9 — -An x ray examn. to iLstmguish 
the stable and metanable compds. belonging to the Sb-Cd svstem was cadertal.cn. 
The compd SbCd exists in two m educations, a and $ which haw the same space lattices 
with respect to tvpe and dimension, belonging to the hexagonal svstem. the base and 
anal ratio of which are 4 42 A U. and 0 7b, resp The so-called metastable comptL. 
SbjCdi u a euteebe mixt. of 3-SbCd and Cd Cf C .1 24, 155S. Allen S. Suite 

Crystalline structure cf barium tungstate. EL J. Palacios and I. Navarro. 
.4raf«soc espetti fit gaf-i 29,21-32(1931), cf C A 24,1201. — The position cl the O 
atoms in the elementary crystal prism cf BaXYO, was detd. From the position of 
Ba, XV and lomc rays, approx values of O coord. nate-s can be deduced. The Moll 
microphotometer (Free. F/crs See (London) 33, 207(1920-21)) was used P. M. S. 

Quantum mechanics of adsorption catalysis. hL Born and V. Wetsseopt. Z. 
phjstk. Ckem . Abb B, 12, 206-2,(1931). d C i. 25, 21 — By a perturbation nlw 
the theory of Bom and FrancV is elaborated to include interaction between the adsorbed 
moL and the adsorbing crystal surface. Bv applying the method of Weissfcopf and 
XYignex (C .4 24, 5602). the order cf magnitude of the reaction rate is found as a function 
of an at. distance and a vibrational quantum no. An appencLx discusses some of the 
math, difficulties connected with the ealen - cf the probabAty ampLtudes and the matrix 
elements. G M. MrRray 

Catalyte decomposition of nitrons onde. M. S. Shah. Free. IStJk Irdut Sc i 
Ceng 1923, 170 — In the analvbcal mvesbgabcm of the reaction C 4- NO at various 
temps, it was found that N*0 decamps, at a lower temp in the presence cf charcoal than 
when heated alone. This suggests that the behavior of charcoal is catalvbc. On 
evamn. of the catalyticmUaence of ThOi. Al-O*. TiO: and 14 a sim.lar lowering in the 
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temp of dccotnpn of N,0 wasoliscrved Com pansort of curves for JvtO dccompd in an 
hr against limp in the presence of these substances showed that these substances act as 
catah sts in the order ThO, charcoal. AI,0» I’t black, T 1 O 1 and I’t fra! I J C 
Reactions at the surface of hot metallic filaments. V. Thermionic emission and 
catalytic actmty at the surface of hot metallic wires: Hj + CO, — *■ CO + HiO at the 
surface of platinum, platinum coated with banum oxide and thonated tungsten, D S 
Srikamas Indian J FWs5,(K.>9s(1'i30>. cf C A 25, J NO —The min temp at 
w hich thermionic emission from a I’t wire is perceptible was obtained by extrapolation as 
«7'i Interaction of CO, and II, starts at 079’ Hence, emission of electrons from a 
surface has an important influence on activation of gases L !* HaU. 

Reactions ol hydrogen and oxygen on platinum wires at low temperatures and 
pressures Herbert G Tanner and Guv J1 Tavlor J Am Cfiem Soe 53,1289-96 
( ] <) i | ) — \ study of the catalytic combination of II, and 0» at low pressures on Pt wires 
shows that the reaction is much more complex than ordinarily supjiosetf The con 
sumption of excess O, from 2 I If, O, gas mats is attributed to the formation of Il«0- 
The rate of reaction vanes greatly os a function of the temp difference between the 
catalyst and the wall of the contg vessel I lashing the I’t wire catalyst in O,. If, or 
vacuum at 900° induces a temporary superactisation capable of causing reaction at a 
timp as low as —ICO* I’ II I mvett 

Decomposition of diethyl ether In contact with platinum and tungsten, II Austin 
Tailor a*>dM Schwartz J Phys Chon IS, llMI-Wfltll) — Poeompn of (C,H»),0 
in the presence of heated filaments of I’t and \V is identical with the homogeneous re- 
action The presence of the filament merely furnishes the necessary stationary concfl 
of active mols S Lrsne* 

Esterification in the gaseous phase with solid catalysts. N G GsjnvnaAGAD 
Proe 15th Indian -So Canty 1928, MS— 1 The esterification of MeOH and I tOH with 
AcOH was studied with R alum and silica catalysts at 230" The equd const <not 
given) was not far from that obtained by other oWners in the liquid phase at lower 
temps 1 J C 

Attire aluminum. G Sa mb am ran and X I. N’arasimhaii Proe 15th Indian 
Set Congr 1928, ICS— Af becomes activated by amalgamation and the activated metal 
serves as a good reducing agent in a neutral medium The activated metal rcaddy 
oxidizes in moist air hating traces of CO, l. J C 

Catalytic reaction between stannic oxide and Ume. Setscro Tahabu and Nororu 
Ando J Chon Soe Japan 52. 3G-4G(193l), cf C A 25, 2lM5— Cassitente and 
artificial SnO, are acted on by acids and bases with great dificulty, e I , they are made 
sol by melting with NaOH. Na,COi. Nall SO,, etc While no change occurs on heating 
them with Ume at about 090-1000° in the presence of some catalytic substances they 
react with lime easily at these temps , being transformed into an acid sol form H, C. 
CO S, Zn, SnO and traces of org sapors with reducing power are very effective as 
catalyzers. It is interesting that a reaction between solids proceeds smoothly at a 
temp below the m p of each component The optimal conditions arc the proportion 
I mol SnO, -f 7 mol CaO + 0 05 mol If or C, reacting temp 900 °, heating for 1 hr , 
and the presence of H,0 Trotn the fact that the curves of catalytic action of !l and C 
resemble those of reduction, it is inferred that reduction takes place as the first stage of 
catalysis \kith catalyzers such as C which produce no 11,0 as a reduction product, 
almost no reaction occurs without addn of 11,0. but where 11,0 is produced the reaction 
proceeds smoothly The quantity reacting is proportional to the logarithm of the 
duration of heating and to the no of mols of CaO, the latter effect depends in reality on 
the surface area of CaO T Iris 

The entropy and free energy of methane. II II SrORar J. Am Chon Soc, 53, 
1260-9(1931) — The entropy ol Cll, at 2o* obtained ex penmen tally checks the value 
-13719 entropy units previously caled from 'p beat data. p. V. La&mw.T 

The heats of neutralization of eugeaol and isoeugenol. G Gundu Rao j P ro« 
15th Indian Set Congr 1928, 141 — The heats of neutralization of these 2 isomers were 
detd to study their acidic behavior The value for tugtool at about 25° when a slight 
excess of alkali was used was found to be Ot76 cal per mol and 6790 cal per mol with a 
large excess of alkali Because of incomplete soln when an equtv amt of alkali was 
employed and partial pptn of the salt with a large excess, the value for isoctigenol, 
63o0 cal per mol , is only approx F J C 

Revision of the free energy of formation ol sulfur dionde. E D Eastman Bur. 
Mi net Information Cite 6454,6 pp (1P3I) — Rccatcns described lead to the following 
retTsiij equations 2S (rhomb) « S, (g) 4F°,„ = 18 280 nF* =• 29 810 — 0 06 7 

In r + 4 55 x 10-* T* — 39 81 T •/& Cff) + O, =■ SOi (g) dF°„< = — 79 5SOcaf , 
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AF ‘ - -M Oft*. + 3 21 r In r - 2 272 X 10"* 7 1 * + 0 1G X 10^ T* + 0 2.’* F. S 
(rhomb) + O, » SOj (0 - -79.440 cal Alois 1 II 1 'mfry 

The specific heats of sodium sulfate solutions. Mwrics .\oz6raS. Com pi rend, 
102, ,f,V> 1 lit <p heats of nq «utn< of NarSO, were detd at £l>* at cwicn* 

rinsing from sitn to attune diin The detns were made b\ meins of n calibrated 
thermophore w hit. h w i-- imnur^d in the solnv and gave check re idmgs on successive 
di nit, I hi sp In at cutnpn curs e obtained in this manner is «omtn hat higher than that 
obtained from tin data of othtr investigator. but the two curves approach each other 
at hishir dilns I \V Laird 

Calculation of the heat of distillation. M Bvrtiiee. J p\xs radium |7). 1, 411-5 
(PVlO) 1!\ math an il\u» an expression is ohtjincd for the flow of heat for vnpor and 
bmarv liquid m wh n h oulv the cumptis of the vapors entering and leasing arc con 
sidervd L 1* 11 six 

The fonmtion of tilms of dr>ing oils (K vrrixxiEiFR' 26, Fractional macro- and 
micTOMitilunation nt ordinary and at reduced pressures (Illari' 1. Metallic Ions os 
catilysts for the removal of Ml, from boilir furti ice rases UounmunbI 21. Tele 
phone as »ero tnstnimnit in the electronic Inc compensating method tit \tos) 7. State 
of ClIiO in aqueous solutions i\\ vlker' 10. 


Journal of Science of the Hiroshima University Senes A (Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry' ( .Nr-.- _j«jurK,jJ' Published bv the lhroshim i l’m\ersit\ . llinisliuna. Japan 
\ol 1, No 1 appeiml December lUO 

Annual Survey of Amencan Chemistry, 1930 VoL V. Prepared bv the Division 
of Chemistry and Chemical Technology of the National Research Council Editeil bv 
C J West New York TheChim Cat doc Co . Inc boO pp J5. 

ItRirni s, T C., and Tilth w. II 11 Master Minds of Modern Science. Lon- 
don G G Harrap A Co , Ltd 27$ rr 

Uricc.s, Dennis D Chemical Change. Toronto J M Dent and Sons, Ltd 
ICG pp 5* 

J ntTKAECirr, Walitr Uber topochemische Umsefxungen fester Staff e in Flussig- 
keiten. Berlin Gsbnidgrr Borutrocger Mpp M 7 

IYkvrv , P Couleurs (ttude physique) et colonmftrie: Conference fute au 
Conservatoire National des Arts et Mitiers le 7 mat 1930 Pans Hermann & Cie. 


«v» pp 1.0 

C.RrcORV, Josuv iC. A Short History of Atomism: from Democritus to Bohr. 
I ondon A and C Black, Ltd £58 pp 10s. Gd . net 

Holmvarp E J Practical Chemistry for Beginners, Toronto J M Pent 
and Sons. Ltd 142 pp 2s. 

Ill mb KOTtihRV \V The Metallic State: Electrical Properties and Theories. 
1 ondon Oxford Umv IVcSs. 372 pp 2.V. net 

Kolthoff, I M The Colonmetnc and Potenhometnc Determination of /*«• 
New York John N\ ilcy & Sons. Inc 

Latin, A Cours de physique. Tome II. TheiTnodynamique, optique. Paris- 
Gitithnr-YiHarsct Cie 73o rP- I' 150 Cf C A 25, 1 150 

LirrMWN, roMVND O vos Entstehcng und Ausbreitung der Alchemie. Band 
11. Berlin J Springer £58 pp M 24, bound M. 2G GO Cf C d. 14, GS6. 

LvpvvtC. Herbert Table for Determining Porosity in Per Cent by Volume. 
Mannheim 1 'nednchsfeld (Baden' the author. M. 1. Reviewed m Sfreiksajl 64, 
57, Ceram. ^struct* 10,3'kM‘K5l) 

Mass, O , and SmvciE, E \V R An Introduction to the Principles of Physical 
Chemistry. New York John Wiley 5. Sons, Inc 

MrsicK, Ro\ O Work Book of General Chemistry. 3rd cd. Kalamazoo, 
Midi Kal unaroo Bonn! of Education 99 pp 

MrraiELL, C. Ainsworth The Scientific Detective and the Expert Witness. 
Rev i-sed and enlarged ed of "The Expert Witness." London Simpkin Marsh ill. Ltd 
242 pp its. Cd . net 

Northrop, F S.C. Science and First Principles, New York- The Macmillan 
Co. £•» pp 

Teep. Prink L. Torricelli contra Mundum. London. II. K. Lewis. S2 pp 
5s. Reviewed tn Ckfm X*~s 142, 190(1931). 
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Investigations on the strueftir e of nutter, 8 LA>nt. Ttchntla 11, C?~T4ftP30) — 
A general summary S. S »B 

A rotating kght-qutatum (photon) mode). Hans Da cm. Physik Z. 31, 8S2-3 
(1330) Louts Waldhacm 

The nature of the chemical bond. Application of results obtained from the ijoffl* 
turn meeh*mcs and from a theory of paranaagnetjc cusceptiMtj to the * fracture or 
molecules. Livui pAin-tvo. J. Am them A« S3, J?l)7-H00( 13311 —The ticctton- 
pasr bom) »* discussed ond from qurntum roechimc* a set of roles n presented which 
describes the properties of the bond with special reference to the strength of the bond 
and the nature of the single ejection proper (unctions These rules give Information 
about the relati) c strength* of liomfo formed l>y different atoms, the angle* between 
bonds, properties of tetrahedral atoms wilt) single and double bonds, «» and Irani 
forms, the no and spatial configuration of bonds and other properties Transitions 
from electron pur to ionic bond* are also discussed A theory of the magnetic moments 
t>! mol and complex ions i* also devefoptiL. I'm the transition element* the proper 
functions involved in bond formation show that cnmpd* with CN have electron pair 
bomf*. those with }' hate ionic bom)*, and those with ffjO, ion dipole Jwwnli ZJeetron 
structure, bond angle* and other properties of mol and romptex ton* tin also be detd 
from the magnetic data G M. Mitrnv 

Avogsdro’s number and electronic charge. Satytatuia Ray. Proc. JSlh Mian 
Sri. Cant IMS, CO . K. J. C. 

The routing electron. M. N. Saha. Proc. lSth Indian Sri. Com 1923, 63. 

C J. Ci 

The ire* gia irj character of the "mas:* «puv*)eace of electricity.” Satvenpaa 
Ray Proc iM Indian Sex Cont 1028, 63 12. J C. 

The conception of the H«U effect. If. Zaun S’alumxrtnuiha/tm IB, 848-0 
(1030) — 2 concludes that it t* necessary to distinguish between on "electron gas" 
JIail effect and a structural Hal! effect. R. II. IYrCUSOM 

Mean free path of electron*. Answer to « notice by C. Rwnsauer. J. S TOWN- 
save Ann Pk)sik 8 , 805-8(1931) — T. defend* his indirect measurement* against the 
criticism o) Ramsaucr I* J KiWpsbadm 

Method of measuring the effective cross section. Answer to J. S. Townsend. 
Cam. Ramsaucr Ann i’hyui 8, MIlMOf 1931), tl preceding obstr — ft repeats hi* 
entu ism of Tmunrend s measurement* r 7. P-vxcxnavx 

The eiectron-beBBi discharge ir argon. J. Dctfey. Proa, herds PM JLtt Soc , 
£cj Sect , 2 , !63T-{1031) — The collapse of the electron beam to a glow surrounding 
the anode a* previously described {cl TVhrcMingtart, C. A. 24, 20*1) i* dun to the neg 
charging of the wall* of the gun When the tube is lined with Cu gauze the beam has 
a velocity corresponding to the voltage applied The potential distribution itt the dis- 
charge was investigated with an exploring electrode With a thermionic current of 
02mJ,5 pressure of 0 002 mro ,art anode potential of 242 v and a length of glow of 

003 cm the following results were obtained (the first figure U the distance from the 

anode in cm, the neat is the space potent*-)) (ft v ) 0.242, 1 00, CO, 104, £4. 172, 

415,2 31, 34 , gauge, 2. The edge of the glow ts maintained at CO v and has a ntg, 

space charge. j n. Ausrrr 

The potential of tin wall* In the cathode dark space, Jean W. Beck axo K. G. 

F»tetAt,s Phil Mat 77* &V-W(103\) — Ike walls and discharge are at the same 

potential at one place, i e , the boundary between the neg glow and the cathode dark 

space The effect of the walls in Brown and Thomsons (cf Phil Sloe J7{, 8, 918 

{192*)) work is not of greater uncertainty than the incomplete knowledge of -the effect 

of dissocn of gases or of the interpretation p f the const* of Morse's equation A P. 

The capture of electrons by protons, Kaju. Wotr Ann Pb ynk 7, 937-46 
{1930}, cf Mark and Wolf, C A 24,5600 — The procedure previously described was 
modified by the adoption d a photometric electrometric method of measurement 
J\’o selective absorption cf demons by the proton stream could be detected under energy 

relations predicted by analogy to the conditions described tn case oi a particles, by 

Davis and Itames (C A ?♦, 1020) and Faroes (C A 2i,VPA} TV G ),EKtnorr 
Capture ‘d electrons from mercury atoms by positive wa* of helium. C, F. Povrett. 
ANOA M Tynonj. Mature 127, 632-3(1931), cl C A. 25, 450 —Cxpts to a new 

«pp its He at 20 tom pressure show a peak to the current frequency curve for each 
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type of ion present The higher frequency peak corresponds to the He ions, while a 
2nd, lower frequency peat is observed when a trace of Hg is present, indicating the 
formation of Ilg * * formed by electron capture from He* The ratio of mobility of 
Ilg** in He to He* in He is ealed to be 0 55 G Calingaert 

Experiments on the efficiency of an electron gun- J E Taylor Tree. Leeds 
Phd Lit See , Sci Sect., 2, 169-73(1931) — An improved type of electron gun is 
described in which better focusing and higher beam efficiency are obtained b) inter 
posing between the filament and muzzle a neg screen with a small central hole This 
screen has low neg potentials applied to it. The device resembles the soft 3-electrode 
valve in its action J D Austin 

The distribution of space-potential in high-frequency glow discharge. D Banerji 
asdR Gangcli Phtl Mat H, 410-22(M31 ) ' d C .4 24, 5012 —In rarefied air 
and m O, with a current at a frequency of 10 cvcles, the potential difference is sym 
about the middle point of the discharge tube The extension of the glow outside the 
electrodes is also a sym reproduction of the phenomena inside, with the difference 
that after a certain distance the potential is reduced to 0 Artiu-r Fleischer 
T he emissivity of liquid iron alloys. Gerhard Naeser. Miii Kciscr-Witkelm- 
Inst Etsrrforsch busseUcrf 12, 365-72(1030) — The radiation temps of metals depart 
considerably from the true temps A correction of the temps detd opticallj is there- 
fore always necessary, but, because of the uncertainty of the emissivity, the correction 
is not reliable Expts- were made by the author to redet the emissmtv of hquid 
Fe-C alloys, of several alloy steels and of several slags. R Rnnuai 

Tositive-ion emission from thin platinum films on glass. R A. Kelson- Rev 
Sci Instruments 2, 173 9(1031) — In continuing expts. with Pt plated glass filaments 
(C A 25, S77) variations in poa. ion current were investigated \ uniform electrolysis 
potential was applied to all parts of the emitting surface of the app Curves were 
obtained showing the variation of pos. thermionic current with electrolysis potential 
for K and Na glass, the existence of pronounced max and mm with these equipotentia! 
emitters is apparent Ac explanation of the phenomena is offered based on analogous 
electron emission from oxide-coated filaments and Cs -coated W M McMahon 
A method of examination of transient glows and their spectra. H. 1 ’ vraxtesw vran. 
Free. 15th Indian Sci Cengr 1923, 78. — This is a method suitable for the visual ob 
serration, photographic and spectroscopic studies of transient glows observed in some 
rarefied gases under chem. excitation during and after discharge. The device used 
consists of a Hg break (mounted on a base that can be rotated by a slow motion arrange- 
ment) canying on its extended spindle a disk with an adjustable nperture in it The 
glow is observed through this aperture. E J C. 

Investigations of the inertia of gas-filled photoelectric cells. Fritz SchrOter 
and GCvther Lubszynski Pkystt Z. 31, 897-904(1330) — Pholoelcc. cells, contg 
Ne or He and KH, show a certain current alter the exciting light has been cut off, due 
to the ionization by collisions of the 2nd kind of the metastablc tons. In metastable 
A, the energy is insufficient to cause further joniration. while in Hl there are no meta- 
stable states. Expts. were made with pure A and KH and with A. KII. and traces of 
Hi Cells of this type gave identical results when used for television, and gave no lag 
Cells employing K satd with H, at operating temp gave satisfactory television results 

Louis Wald bauer 

Photoelectric effect on thin layers of potassium and cesium. R. Fleischer 
Physih Z. 32, 217-8(1931) — By using a high-vacuum arrangement, a max, yield of 
37 9 X ID - ' cou) /c a l, was obtained lor K. at 436 tna. Cs gave a max yield of 17 1 
I0~* at 492 ma. The yields were, resp . 25 7% for K and 10 39c for Cs. C. E P J 
Relation concerning Mtoznic nuclei. Wit D. Harkins. J Am. Chert. Sac. 53, 
2003-11(1931). — Comments on Larimer's paper (CL A. 25, 2359). C- J. West 
S tructure of the o-particle. O. K. Rich. J Am. Chert. Sac. 53, 2011-2(1931). — 
Comments on Latimer's paper (C- A. 25, 2359). C. J West 

Origin of cosmic radiation. J. H. Jeans. Nature 127, 594(1931) — In ealeg. the 
frequency * of cosmic radiation from its absorption p, nuclear as well as extranuclear 
electrons should be taken into consideration This doubles or more than doubles the 
absorbing power of all atoms except H A table showing the absorption (per meter 
of H,0), for the radiation produced by various processes is given. Agreement Ixtween 
ealed and observed values is excellent. This suggests that the most penetrating con- 
stituent may originate in the annihilation of an «r- particle and its 2 neutralizing elec- 
trons, and the next softer one from 1 proton and its one neutralizing electron. G. C. 
The age of the earth — radjoactjrifj methods of its detenmmhon. Alois F. 
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AuClj is volatilized in the tube without removing the deposit of RejOr, the presence 
of Cl brings out the Re spretmra, although no Au lines are visible The Re doublets 
are repeated 1G 32 and 43 units higher as ReO, ReOi and RcOj Re consists of 2 
isotopes, 185 and 187, estd photometrically to exist tn the ratio 1 1 G2 Its packing 
fraction, estd from line 203 of the Re ,,7 0 is — 1 ±2, the same as that of Os The 
ealed at wt is 18622 * 0 07 G Calivgaert 

Methods of investigating the intensities of y-rays. C D Ellis avd D. Sko- 
beltzyn Nature 127, 125(1931) — The Skobeltzyn method (C. A 24, 1573) of in- 
vestigating the intensities of y rays depends on observing by the Wilson cloud method 
the relative no of electrons ejected within a certain angular range by the Compton 
effect of the different 7 rays the Ellis and Aston method depends upon the photoelec 
effect 7 rays of Ra B and C showed intensities of I) 22, 0 46 and 0 26 by the photoelec 
method after passage through 3 5 mm Pli the corresponding intensities by the Comp- 
ton effect were 1 18 and 1 19, resp This agreement is as good as can be expected 

Fravk Makcsii 

The question of the disturbance of the equilibrium between radium B and radium 
C in preparations freed from residual emanation. Karl Marbacii Sitzb Akad. 
Him ll ten, Abt Ila, 139, 2.11 9(1930) - The usual methods of removing emanation 
from prepns have been questioned as to whether or not they disturbed the Ra B-RaC 
ratio (cf Braddick and Cave, C A 23, 1018) Removal of emanation by the usual 
short time washing with ale heating to 400* or blasting with a strong current of air 
is believed rarely to disturb the Ra B-Rn C ratio as much as 1% O E S 

Scattering of hard 7 -rays. II. L H Gray Proc Ray Soc (London) A130, 
524-42(1931), cf C A 24,5220 — The relative scattering powers of Mg, Al, Cu, Zn 
Cd, Sn and Pb for Ra C 7 rays filtered through 4 cm of Pb and for Th C 7 rays filtered 
through 3 cm of Pb have been investigated by observing the ionization produced by 
radiation scattered within the angular range 10-30° For Ra C y-rajs the decrease 
of scattering power per extranuclcar electron from Mg to Pb is 2%, for Th C 7 rays 
there is a gradual increase of about the same amt , but this is of the order of magnitude 
of error in the application of the correction for reabsorption of scattered radiation in 
the scatterer Therefore these measurements establish the fact that the binding 
forces in heavy elements do not influence appreciably the scattering power of extra- 
nuclear electrons for radiations of energy corresponding to 2 X 10* electron v J E A 
Radioactive metamorphic phenomena in fluorspar from Welsendorf. Luise 
Goebel Sitzb Akad Him Hien, Abt 1. 139.373 91(1930), cf Mfigge, C A 17, 
3644 — The radioactive '•ball" halos of radioactive fluorspar from WSlsendorf are noth- 
ing other than aged nng halos as shown by development senes studies and range measure- 
ments of a particles The colloidal nature of the pigments in Wolsendorf fluorspar 
is shown by use of the ultramicroscope The colloidal particles arc mgst frequently 
Ca particles and the color changes according to the size of the particles, small particles 
correspond to green, larger to blue, violet, etc The radiations from the radioactive 
materials probably cause the formation of neutral Ca and F from the fluorspar as "stink- 
ing fluorspar ' (contg free F and usually dark colored) is rather common O. E S 
Nature of the groupings of radioactive atoms. E. L. Harrington Cornpt. 
rend 192, 414-5(1931) — The conclusion of Jedzrejowski that the formation of aggre- 
gates of radioactive atoms is facilitated by impurities, groups forming around the nuclei 
of impurities, has been confirmed But it is found that the impurities are not essential 
The absence of aggregates on freshly cut mica is explained in a different way The 
aggregates are more numerous around scratches, detached scales and along edges 
Either the groups form at the position observed or they form in the atm Polar mols 
also aid in the formation of groups The grouping of radioactive atoms which form 
in mixed gases contg Rn are constituted of the radioactive atoms and polar mols 
around a nucleus It is usually a stable assocn of ionized radioactive atoms The 
beds of polar mols have a low vapor pressure The detection of aggregates depends 
on the no of radioactive atoms as well as the no of polar mols L D Roberts 
The scintillation of calcium tungstate. Berta Karltk. Sitzb. Akad. Wtss. 
Wien. Abt Ila, 139, 319-26(1930) — The scintillation of a no of specimens of artificial 
Ca tungstate under a and 7 -rays was investigated at various pressures With a- 
rays the brightness of the scintillated light as measured by a photoelec cell is propor- 
tional to the residual range of the tr-rays but reaches a satn value for very small bodies 
The deeompn with 7 -rays is of the same order as that of ZnS but is unusually small 
with a rajs giving Ca tungstate a unique position as a scintillating substance 

E A Flood 

Quantitative investigations on the photographic action of a- and H-partides. 
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'Iametta Dun. to- AlsJ Ittn Tim*, Abu Ha, 139,327-47(1930)— From the 
tracks prodjcrd bv a a-d I! particles striking a photographic plate at an angle (20-24 *} 
lh<- po of particles aid d 'tnbntioira-ges were detd. and found to a free with the value* 
o l tai-cd with a tube electrometer The a particles were from Th C and the H parti 
ties from j ara' r t "Arfa i ra> dertal fJm ' and "Imperial process” plates were used. 
The range distn l t-tioi « fc owtd a displacement toward smaller values, due to scattering 
in th» em-ls cn The ro ft II particles obtained on using the dental flai was only 
half that et tat-ed by the ' In- penal process” plate or by the electrometer The ap- 
parent d .stance between the Agl!r grams o! the dental f.lm lor II ray* was twice as 
great as for a rays. _ FA. Flood 

The mechanism of separation of radon from radioactive minerals in liquid medium. 

\ l Smzns Trc“ radium et mirerair radiaactift acad tci U R. 5 S 2, 204—71 , 
d C A 23, 104S — The bas-c purpose of this investigation was to tnd general laws 
which gov rrn. the process of transition of Rn from minerals into 1 quid media so that 
with their help t v e sanation in radioactivity of ranous springs could be explained. 
As far as the qual s de ts concerned, the results obtained permit the making of satis- 
factory cmduioes. Thus only tonarite, a mineral which is found comparatively 
rarely, has ro pos. temp coe" , and therefore it could be said with a sufficient degree 
of probabtl ty that hot -prmgs will be placed in more favorable condition as to the 
absorption cf P.n than cold ones. This conclusion could cot be obtai-ed by the ob- 
servation of springs proper because several factors act simultaneously which com- 
bine to comp Lea te the situation. No results were obtained on them, com pm. of min- 
eral water and radioactivty It is shown that with typical, purely uranium min- 
eral. the comm of NaQ sola, increases considerably the rate of sepn of Rn. Samar- 
ikite and tom-ite liberate m NaCl sotn. the same amt- of Rn as in water. In no 
case is there a comid ruble decrease in the rate of sepn of Rn. A C. Sot 

The formation of molecular aggregates a radon-gas mixtures containing polar 
molecules. E. L. IlAMEfCTO* and O A. Gaanas. PkQ Hat 11,285-00 1931); 
cf C A. 23, 230 — The formation of aggregates cf active deposit atoms in gases contg. 
radon in the presence of I1C1. SOj. EtCMc. o-mtrotoluere, p-nitro toluene, CfICU. CCU 
MeOlc and arelo-e was it vtLed bj the centrifuge, the photographic and the ultra 
rn.croscop.ic methods The previous work on air radon HiO and srateT free air radon 
mirts. was confirmed. Aggregate formation in the presence of 1 1 Cl is of it. magnitude; 
it is very large tn the presence of o-wtrotoluene. Tolar mots, favor the formation of 
aggregates n radon gas nixts. Amra i LiIscnr* 

The absorption cf scattered x-rays and Compton’s theory of scattering. S R- 
Kua5TCik. Proa lZli Irduin Sc i Cent 1928, SS-9 — The most significant feature 
in the comparison of the absorbabilities of the secondary (scattered) and primary *- 
rays by the method of Barkis ard t(C <1 ZO, 140) is the constancy, over a wide range 
of wave lengths, of It- ratio of the ionizations produced by the secondary and primary 
b eam s, when the beams are ether urmtercepted or intercepted by similar sheets ol an 
absorbing substance The 2 alternative cases recorded are- A (not considered here) 
in which diicon tin uties in the "intercepted ’ ratio S’/P' are obtained and B. the only 
case giving results at all capab'- of explanation m terms of Compton's theory of wave- 
length change cm scattering, in which the values for the "nmntercepted” ratio S/P and 
the "intercepted” ratio S'/P' for various wave lengths are found to he on 2 parallel 
horizontal Lres without the sigh test sign of any discontinuity Calculations of the 
ratio S'/P' were baje-don C. T. drey's energy-distribution curves fC. A 12, 1530) 
From these curves of U. correspocrLng curves were then constructed for both primary 
and scattered beams intercepted by an equal thickness cf an absorbing material. In 
the case of the scattered b eam , the increased value of the absorption cocil . correspond 
mg to Compton's wave length change was use d . The presence of an unmodified radiation 
in tire scattered Uan was also t aken into account. Thus for 6 voltages. 6 parrs of dis- . 
tribe ti on corves for the intercepted scattered and primary beams were obtained, the 
ratio of the areas cf each parr giving the value ci S'/P' lor each voltage. A) and An 
were used as absorbers. In both cases, the computed curves (not given) for S'/P' did 
not agree with the exptb results of B and K. E. J. C. 

... *** tie ‘Sect. Sattenma Rat. Ptoc liA Indian Set Cent. 

1928, CO . E.J. C. 

Rdutgen-ray equipment of the Institute for Experimental Physics of Royal Joseph 
/,^> rxaT ,OT Tecta « al Sciences at Budapest. B Pog.Lvy r«*»ii« 11. 74-SO 
tl&2£ 9- S-Sfis FctiLT 


_ Quzntlztrre x-ray analyse. Copper-silver and copper-rmc alloys. Hevet 
l EtEET Ann Eeic Geoece \ ictoet Bassett. J. Phyt Ckem 35, 1150-67(1931) — 
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The intensities o t the K* nitration n the r ray etmvion spectra ol Cu A g alloy* are 
detd by measurement of their ionizing power, and of Cu Zn alloys by both the ioniza- 
tion and the "wed** camera" method 1 The comprt of an alloy can be detd. quantita- 
tively by these intensity measurements only when (I) the element* m the alloy are 
adjacent to one another in the periodic system, and < 2 ) the emission spectrum of any 
one constituent rretal does not fall within the absorption region of any of thr other*. 
The K<r> i line of Ag fall* within the ab mrption region of Cu thus causing a diminution 
in the intensity of thr Ag radiation and a strengthening in the Cu radiation intensity. 
No absorption of the Em , Zn hne occur* in the Cu Zn alloy* For Cu Aj alloy* the 
relation between mten. ity and at ennen may be rrprr -erted over a wide range of concn. 
by I xtf I ft “ A/ CxJtLx % 4- CV») for Cu 7n alloy* the relationship ti linear 
The so-aiit'i] "wedg' camera method is developed by the author* for detn. cl the 
relative intensities of lines in an z ray spectrum, being dependent on the measurement 
of their penetration of an A1 wedge J Balozjan 

The photographs of powder* in relation to the ph7*:cal and chemical punty of the 
substance. Gionnro R_ Lira. Atu III vmjressa ruz: chtm pura appheata 1030, 
118-21 — L claim* that soft * rays <2 3 to l > A l ' ) ar- vn itire to surface altera 
tion Thus Ag/) incipiently reduced but showing no free Ag by chem aralyju* shows 
Ag lines in the powder diagram When 10% nduceil only the Ag line* arc observed. 
Hard rays (0 7*1 to OfO A I ) are less v native For mint* the powder diagrams 
give qua! but rot quant re-ult* J B Ar 3ttn 

A note on the relatr/e absorption of the primary and acattered r-rayi by silver and 
tin. S. R Knasrcisu Prec l ,lh Indian Set Cong 1923, S3 —The re*ults (not given) 
of a few absorption expts not only show that the theory of wave length change on 
scattenng is untenable but that the greater absorbability of the pnmary radiation, 
aa observed by Gray (C A 17, 2220) is most certainly due to the J transformation 
m Ag E. J C. 

X-ray interference by di- and tri-atomic molecules of light gases. IL Gaj ma. 
Phystk. Z 32, 210— 21 (iGn ) —Scattering expta were made, with a Cu radiator, on 
N,. Oj. COj, Nffi, and the vapor* of CSj and HjO Interatomic distances ealed from 
tlie data were compared with tho*e from other types of detns The erptl scattenng 
curves were compared with the theoretical curves from the Debye scattenng formula 

CEP JevranY* 

X-ray dispersion in copper tulfate crystals. L. J6z3nv Nagy. MaUmahk. Is 
Termrszetlud. Crtrutl 47, 70-7(German abstract 7H)(I930) — The absorption limits 
of the Cu K line were studied by means of a Scemann app on 3 different oriented sur- 
faces of CuSOi crystals Not only the grating space but also the di'persion changes 
with the reflecting surface Larger dispersion belong* to larger grating space. No 
dispersion data agreed with the theoretical value of S — 3 X 10”* S S de PrrAtY 
Absorption of x-rays by colloidal solutions. KartASit Natii Matcice Am* Hari 
Ram Sarna, Ptoc 15th Indian Set Con% 1923, 70 E. J. C. 

“Ghost lines” caused by an adsorbed layer on the grating surface. Satyendra 
Ray Proe 1 5th Indian Set Cong 1928, 0<1-1 — The "ghost lines” are suppo*ed to 
be caused by a periodic irregularity in the grating ruing To test another theory of 
the lines R washed the surface of the grating, while in it* place on the spectrometer 
table for viewing the "ghost lines.” by mean* of ale and gasoline, resp In both caies 
lines more widely spaced than the ghost line* appeared with the film of the liquid on 
the grating surface, the distance between the lines closing up with evapn of the 
film and finally collnpung into the gbo*t tines as a "limiting position” of sorts The 
"ghost lines'’ for the green line of the Hg lamp were also found with subjective obser- 
vation to appear violet in color on looking obliquely through the eye piece. E J C. 

The temperature radiation of thallium vapor. K. Majcmdar and P. K. Kicra.tr. 
Prac. 15th Indian Set Cons’ 1928, 8-1 — The eraivion spectrum of hot Tl gas contained 
in a vacuum furnace with temp varying from 1500° to 2300® was investigated with the 
aid of a small quartz spectrograph Noemi non line was obtained at 1500®. Emission 
begins at 1800® At 1900® the 2pi — Is line (5310) was obtained m emisuon, while 
2Pi— 3x, (3775) wa* obtained in absorption Even at 2300®, the latter could not be 
obtained in emisuon E. J. C. 

Spectra of the helium glow discharge. H. McN. Cowan. VI. L. Brown. K. G. 
EifELnr* Nature 127, 59 1(1931) — In the cold cathode glow discharge, the line 4713 
of the He spectrum is much feebler than the 5010 line in the neg glow, while the 2 are 
of comparable intensity in the anode glow Trom the current voltage characteristics 
of the probe wire, the distribution of velocities among the electrons is found to be not 
Maxwellian in the neg glow. It can be fairly well represented by the superposition 
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and 7 citrllllrt, reap I Ii«- llnr I.'l07 romht* of not |e«i than /* component* ant! fi2.1l 
of not Ir-i tlnti? Onarroimtof thr compl lea t edit nirtiirrtlieinriuirrmrnt* made on 

tlir pattern* obtained In thriipnrts I timitirr (>l ite* Ji ivr not lirrti enough to fit the wave- 
Irtish Interval* of the*r 2 Hurt without ambiguity My avtumhig ttut tfir fine utriic- 
tnrr of Hg tlnra li ilnr to <|iiiHll/rd iinrlrir rotation anti title Itifc thr fr*on»MCr llnr 
2' 10 A If to rniiet t of fi component*, thr 's, term give* only our fine •tnictnrr level 
ami tlir 2'/*, level tfilite into I level* i* t I, r* ami n I, where n li tlir rtnelrar Im* 
put-r tnofiient In unite of /»/J» llmer there can otity hr ,1 cnm|">rirht* for 2*1*1 A tf 
on tlir a '"ii to [it loti tint nil atoii)' of Mk Invr (hr « imr nuclear moment O C 
I'lnn •trueturn In thr mercury ulnglrt trrm« I m an*kv I’ror Hny Site 

f London) AI10, fi'.M ?K( Id 11 } llnr «tnniiirr< of tlnylrt ami Intercombin itlon line* 

in 1 1^ were InvrMly itr<| to oht tin Inform itlon n« to the vtructure of «lnglrt term* 
A litifh frefinrnry rlrrlnelHm dl-ieliirgr In tfu vapor at a prr«*iire of 0001 mm wa* 
Herd lit caller 111 fhh wHWr thr 'lllglrt foenhln itlotie Hfr pfodlUed with high tntrn*Hy 
without frvrfeul I hr eih-.rrvat loin wrre mart, with n I'abry I'rfeit Interferometer, 
with |>1 elr »cpn* of l to |IKI men rroe-ed with u MUeer I', «j>re trograph Mir follow- 
leifc alnirtiirre wm fimtid / s h /’, ««*trt / 1 s l »*/*. m-ptet, / • s, h'J’, octrt 7* 
H'/'i Mlitel ti'/'i K 1 N. onleilrl I. 1 /’, II'S. triplet amt b'/'i 10* N» doublet fiiform itloei 

ne to tlir Btriicturr* of thr /'S, 7‘S,, «'/*,, li ’/*, Irvrle li derived from thr 

Heir etrnctiirre I hr itrurtiire* fotind lor '»/’ ' • Itnre neereeltntr morn than one 
Valor of tlir ftfitn iiiMiitutll no, i of tlir nnetriie arid Ihle ronrluelon li illpportrrl tiy 
thr fact tint thr 7‘\, level le at tenet double I hr M-ptet I hinder of 7'S, K •/', 
cart be accounted f/ir hy I vulure of e one of wide h n 0 thr other 2 bring greater 
than ’/• 111'" " Value I* [iroliubly ueeoee) with tlir even liotopr* (Mill, HH, 200, 202, 

201) and the other J with the £ odd l»nto|ir-> (WO, 201) W F MltimlCB* 

I.ommel’* analysis and e«mtlnu*ni« apretrs Naiini N IIiiu t'ror l'-lh itulfan 
Sei (‘fing 10211.70 t oiltlmi'Hi* ej.rrtrii can hr rxpliltirtl by rr*ortlng to f eimmel * 
anal y eie, which le capable of giving a coullnuoue train of wavee corrnponding to a memo, 
chromatic rndlitl'm No detalh are ylvrn F J C 

Itfttatlnnal atructurn of light molecule*. W Wm/iu Chytik /. 31, KS0 2 
(lfl**0) Ihr red Mloeid energy, which may he obtained from the bund etrnctiife, leietb 
entee the electron c«iifiguratloei e>f tight meile f.ot/re WAUniAUItle 

Tho anomaloii* eJlepemlnn of cryntallino lead chloride lei the region of It* first 
ultru-vlotet frrepiency. Kant Jfrtnr / I'hytlk M. .1 !'• 11(10.0) M It ,*» 

The retonanee apectra of autfiir vapor. J Famuli tunw Comb trod 102, 
7.17-H(W II),— H vapor rxclb it liy tin Hy arc lleir* at 201 H, .112*1 ami .11 U A If ahow* 
n reeomiicr apretrum cem-lellng of doublet* „r epnrtrte In the blur ami green. 

W I* Mi on me* 

Molecular apectra of mercury, zinc, eaelmlum, magnealum and thallium. If 
Kauaoa Nature J27. r.**«(Wtl) W F Meewimea 

Magnetic aiiaceptlhlllty and ah*orptlon apectra of eomplez cyanide*, f, }>/t«ift 
AMU l‘ OeriMflft (ktt {hint i till Wi, (Mel f, 7(11* 50), cf Cnml.l and JI , A. 21, 
(102 1 , AI2(I In ell I'r conifdrxr* tiudlrd up to now there li n clo-r rrlithm between 
the magnetic end thr opt Iced nropcfllr*, t r . lei the puremi ignrtlc atntr thr abwirptlem 
•peetrum li richer In Iweneli tlnri li that of thr ellien ignetle remiftel* Other rynnldr*. 
Including th<«-r of Cr Mn, Co ami Nl, h'lve now In-eti atmllrd, Mea«iirrmrnt* of the 
imyiirtlr au-reptlblllty werr made by the rneih'«l of (Jemy n* modified by MmfTef 
and Taylor (cf C A 20, I7fi2), and of tlir alnorptloet aprftrn with the flp[> nlrrady 
elwrlbrd (cf C A 23, lf.2^1) K»Cr(CN), li piramagnetlc (cf. Milt/, C. A. 22, 4017). 
with 111 WeMi magnet ran, and It ha* 2 aenorptlou tnazlmn at » X 10“ M <« WK) and 
I IfA re*n (the | ittef of great Inten-ltv) K«Cr(CN)« wa* teai neitiuble to obtain such 
reliable el da, but If* magnetic moment li greater linn that of KiCt(CN)» KiMn(CN)* 
and K, Wn(CN)* are pnrumageietic with Id and f<* mignrbm*, reap (cf, fllltr, he cti ; 
Freret, V A 24, 4700) flic former »lieiw« a «treaig bind at *■ X I*)" 1 * « 02.1. and 
K«Mn(CN)« ft bind at v '/ 10 •* — 1271 Thr eztrrenr hi'tablllty of K«Mn(CN)i 
(ef (' A 22, 2'22) nnelr It Impo-'lblr to ineuuirr It* magnetic ami eijdlcid proi>ertlc* 
KiCo(CN)i ha* electronic [irojirrtlc* liter there of K,(‘e.(CN),; It l* eliirrugnctlc, and 
It* al>*e>rptle>n apcctmni lu« 2 ni izlnia » X 10 11 « 07 ami 1 HU, with hew « value* 
Conlrury to Hilt/, K«Co(CN)i I* el la magnetic, In *j>ilr of the oehl no of rtretrem* In the 
central nfom, which give* origin to a in ignetle «phi (cf l.ewli, C. A. IB, (I' 1 1) K«Co* 
(CN)* I* more active oplkitly tlwn K,Co(CN)i and ha* 2 ab>orptlon enazlma at o X 
jd'U ^ 012 and 1070. with ♦ value* 10 time* greater thin tho-r r,f KiCo(CN)« Ac- 
rorcllngly, n notable variation In thr optical Muvlor doe* not corre*f>om1 to any np« 
prcdiMc ehdrrencr hi magnetic moment An electronic r*pf mat fori of tfd* fnron* 
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jniity is offered The be has lor of Ki complexes b still more complex than that of the 
Co compds KjNi(CK)i is on exception to the general rule (d Stoner, Motntitsm and 
Alomt Si? velar r, C A 21, 850), Since it U isoclccttor.ic with K»Mn(CN)». Neither 
does the magnetic susceptibility of K,Ni(CN)» vary, and it b diamagnetic m spite of 
33 electrons, which by theory should mean a Strongly paramagnetic com pd To a- 
plain these phenomena, different hypotheses are considered Other studies of various 
h'i complexes mate it doubtful whether these incongruities depend only upon the 
central atom That the diamagnetism does not result from the same causes as that 
of K«re(CN)i and K»Co(CN)« b pros ed by the absorption spectra KjNi(CN), show* 
3 bands r X 10 -1 * — 0C2, 1U50 and 1125. with \ery high « values. The same maxima 
appear in the spectrum of K,Co(CK)i. which shows a notable variation in the absorp- 
tion only m the visible field, where the extinction ia approx 10 times that for KtNtfCNb 
In general, the magnetic properties of neither the cyanides of Co** tior of Ni* and Ni + * 
satisfy the electronic theory which in the past ha* hero applied to these complexes, 
ond there are great differences between Lbe magnetic and optical behavior in that a 
diamagnetic state correspond* to great optica] activity. Other complexes are being 
studied C. C. Davis 

The mercury band system In the neighborhood of the resonance line. IhAVLEtcn. 
Nature 127, 125(1931) — In spectrograms of a water-cooled llg arc the usual bands 
at 2540 and 2530 52 A U were observed, nddnl band* at 2540.37, 2533.44 and 
2537 32 A U shaded from the ted were also measured , the bands 2535 82 and 2335.35 
on the other side of the resonance line (2535 52) shaded toward the red were also mea- 
sured. Frank MaReSO 

A new band system of copper hydride. P. C.Mahanti. Nature 127, 557(1931) — 
A band system consisting of 6 band heads lias been found in the region 2000-220 0 A V 
It b different in nature from the 2 systems previously known (C. A. 24, 3051). The 
bands are double headed, indicating that their emitter consists of an odd no of electron*; 
they have therefore been attributed to tbe Cull* mol The band structure has been 
onalyicd and assigned to a *a — *2 transition W. F. Mcccers 

Band spectra of bismuth hydride. A Hewer ash C IlctTtifN Nature 127, 
657(1031) — When a quartz discharge *essel fed with 05 amp , 1200 v. d c. is used 
with Bi vapor distg at 900* through a narrow end-on tube, a band spectrum near 4722 
A. U is excited with great intensity. This band is composed of P and R branches, 
the system being assigned to a *2 — *- >2 transition in the Bill mol \V. P- M 
New bands in the secondary spectrum o! hydrogen. Dattatraya SramiM* Joe 
Phil lla{ 11, 701-85(1931) — A review of the principle* underlying the drtn. o( 
the theoretical electronic terms of tbe II mol to its various states of excitation is followed 
by a presentation of the bands which, as previously announced (C. A. 24, 3435), have 

been found to represent the forbidden transition 3p11 »- 2p'S The vibrational 

and rotational structures of 3P’II arc known from the work of Richardson and Das 
(C A. 23, 2090), and those of 2 p'Z from Richardson and Davidson (C. A. 23, 2SS3, 
3163, 3105) The bands presented in this analysis satisfy the structures of the initial 
and final terms C. C. Kxess 

Fine structure in the hydrogen bind lines. O W, Richardson and W. E Wo 
Liams. Nature 127,481(1931), cf C A 24, 1576. 2049 — By exams. the spectrum of 
H, with a large Hilger quartz spectrograph crossed by a reflection echelon R and W. find 
that the alternate strong lines of 2 typical bands which end on the 2^'n,, levels are 
ah double with the weaker component on the long wave length side The observa- 
tions establish a correlation between the spectra of II, and He II W. Leahy 
A study of the widths of the Lues m the B hand, due to atmospheric oxygen, in the 
solar spectrum. P„ van der Riet Woou.ky Aitropiftt J 73, 185-93(1931) —The 
relative widths of 23 Vies in the B band (6370 to 6920 A- U ) m the solar spectrum, 
due to Oj in the easel's atm , were accurately measured to det. experimentally the re- 
lation between line /*idth and the no of atoms effective in fo rmin g the lines. Measure- 
ments were made 'bn spectrograms secured at different altitudes of the sun for r “ 
Vi* Rud V«. where,*- is the ratio of the intensity of the light at some point inside the 
lint to that of th ^continuous background just outside the line. The results show 
that the line widths are approx proportion 3,1 _to the */» power of the no of atoms in the 
mr path traversed by vie sun's rays, which is a small hut definite deviation from Un- 
sold s formula la which'Uie widths are proportional to the square root of the no of 
atoms. s \. ^ q_ 

? ,? A S^ 1 , e ,?^ l ,, and J 0Iuza0 '' ; - electrolytes. Lbonard A Woodward Phyni. 
„ I” ^^(ISSl) —Raman spectra for solos of UNO,. HtSCh. C11.COOH, HID, 
and HC1 were studied. All except HC1 solas gave intense spectra excited by the 
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4358 A U. line of II* The Raman line ascribed to NOi" was found to increase to a 
mar of intensity with increasing coacn , then decrease. The H a SO« lines also showed 
such anomalous intensity eflects. C E. P. Jeffreys 

Polarization of the Raman spectrum of water. C. Rasuswamy Nature 127, 
558(1931) — The Raman spectrum of pure water was studied by the original method 
of Raman Polarization photographs were taken and the intensities of the bands 
were estd from a plate contg a series of graded exposures of the Hg spectrum. Con- 
clusion. Three different Raman bands escited by the same incident line are differently 
polarized, and the degree of polarization appears to increase as the intensity of the band 
increases W T Meggers 

The Raman effect in pure water end in several solutions. R Brunetti and Z 
Oixano A tit accad Linen 12, 523-9(1930) — Pure water exposed to the Ilg arc 
light gives 3 bands in the visible region green (5050 to 51 50 A U ), blue (4615 to 4745 
A. U ) and violet (4135 to 4220 A U ). excited by the 4338, 4017 and 3030 A U lines 
of Ilg. The differences in frequency of these bands from the exciting lines are 3225, 
3400 and 3580 cm In the presence of Cl" UICl 50 and 25%. CeCl, 2 0 and 1.3 
it) the 3225 and 3589 cm 1 bands dimmish n intensity, while 3400 cm "* appears to 
be intensified The following NOi - solns were also investigated HN'Oj (0 5, 3 5, 
26). NaNO, (9 8), NH«NO» (12 5). KNO, (3 90. 1 9S), Baf.VO,), (0 01), Al(NO.), 
<1.86), La(NO|)i (1 67), Ce(NO.)i (3 1. I 5) and Th(N'0,), (1 65), all expressed as moles 
per 1 Contrary to the effect of Cl", the 3580 cm "> band is intensified, while the 3225 
cm." 1 band fades till it disappears entirely in the more coned solns A W C 
Raman effect of hydroxyl ions. Leonard A Woodward Phyitk Z 32, 201-2 
(1931) — 10 4 N NaOH and 12 C N KOll were investigated with radiation of wave 
lengths 3054 8 and 3050 2, 4010 8 and 4358 3 A U and showed a common frequency, 
Ar, of 3015 *> 25cm.' 1 This agrees with A* for solid NaO! I of VM cm _l A short 
discussion is given William E Vaughan 

Energy measurements m the visible and ultra-violet. F Oesford and Rachel 
F Howie Tram Ilium Eng Soe 26,292(1931) — The photographic, the filter and 
the monochromator methods of measuring energy throughout the visible and ultra- 
violet spectra are described The inherent limitations of each method for sunlight 
and some of the mme common sources of light arc discussed W T Clare 

The absorption and scattering of light in opal glasses. C M Dreostt Phil. 
Mag 11, 801-46(1031) — Absorption and scattering by a mastic sol with acid fuchsin 
added was studied since it is not possible to vary %fa for glasses, * ** absorption coeff , 
<r - scattering coeff. Intensity measurements were made with a Clan spectropho- 
tometer by substituting a photographic wedge for the Nicol prism, and thereby decreasing 
the time and labor involved and increasing the range of intensity ratios determinable 
For a parallel incident beam and over a wide range of conen , the equation / — It/e~* x 
was found to apply, where I “ transmitted light, I, «* incident light, x ■=■ concn on 
an arbitrary scale and a includes the thickness of the layer For optically thin layers 
the coeff s of scattering and absorption affect the directly transmitted light indepen- 
dently and the equation becomes I ■■ / «—(«+»)* For optically thick layers at high 
concns more light is transmitted than given by the exponential formula, due to the 
reenforcement of the direct penal of light by repeatedly scattered fight The repeatedly 
scattered light is detd by measurement of the light intensity at several small angles 
to the normal The proportion of repeatedly scattered light diminishes as the direc- 
tion of the parallel rays becomes more definite and measurements carefully made m 
the same direction Schuster’s theory is extended for milk glass with particles of the 
order of dimensions as the wave length of light For the thick layers the variation 
of transmission with the optical thickness was found to be exptly and theoretically 
the same for a parallel as for a diffuse incident beam The advantage of the diffuse 
beam is the greater intensity obtainable The ratio of </<r for Leer dam opal glass 
bulbs and Philips Argent3 bulbs was found to be small Arthur Fleischer 
The Becquerel effect of copper oxide in alkaline solution. FL Yogoro Kato 
and Nagao Hayavii J Chem Soc Japan 52, 8-19(1931) — A study was made of the 
Becquerel effect of Cu 2 0 and CuO prepd by the authors’ special method, in alk soln. 
The time effect of the Becquerel effect and change of wt of CuO in the soln. when it 
was and was not exposed to light were detd The Becquerel effect is said to be due not 
to photodectnaty but to photochem change The decrease of the wt of CuO when 
it is exposed to light is proof of this conclusion The Becquerel effect changes with time 
and for this reason the results of other investigators do not agree R. Saito 
T he theory of anisotropic liquids. XIIL The optical activity of twisted structures. 
C. W. Osken Art tr Mat Attron Fystk 22A, No 17, 12 pp(1931), cf C A. 24, 
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3400, 25, 10— Math The analytieil soln of the problem of the optical properties 
of twisted structures in the spectral region outside the limits of iridescent colors is pre- 
sented Twisted structures possess no rotatory power in the ordinary sense An mei 
dent linear polarized light wave after transition through a layer leaves as an elliptically 
polarized wa\c The usual rntlhod ol measuring the optical rotation of a nematic 
substance, by measuring the rotation of a very thin layer and reducing to a 1-ram 
layer is not applicable to substances with twisted structures The optical activity 
of a twi'trd structure depends on the angle which the vibration direction of the incident 
light mates with the direction of the mol axis in the lower l*>undafy layers XTV. 
The passible structures of nematic substances. Hid No IS, 19 pp — Math A F 

Light emission from alkali halide phosphors. Walttr BCvctr Z Phytik M, 
311-27(10 ,0) — 1 idy to M)% of the light quanta atssortxd from the long wave fength 
absorption band appear in the fluorescent l*and of a T1C1 KC1 phosphor Tlie mu 
ol this band lies at X ■» .700 mu Tlie missing portion is to l>c sought in a visible emission 
bind with a max around 470 mi» Tlie short wave length absorption liand gnes similar 
results At high TIC! conen there is a retention of .1 5 5 of the obvirl<cd light 
quanta No photochem discoloration was observed S HaxnroaD brovr 

New laws of phosphorescence. I’tu I Matemahk ft TrrmtKrttud 

f iff silo 47, 70- *1 jtGcrman abstract PCi)(l010) — Ihntoelec expts with gelatinous 
soln of Ithodimm 1! pros id that its phosphorescence lands arc polarized The phos 
pliorescrnce band enutted by the dye mol is partially polirmil S R wl inXia 
T he relation of the intensity of fluorescence to the concentration in the ease of «ohd 
solutions A A Dixon ) Optical Soe Am 21, 2Y>-R(l r >31) — Measurements were 
made for liquid and solid solns of rhodamine it in collodion -l parts of ale to one of 
collodion being used The app and crptl procedure with the Hg arc and IV lamp as 
exciting sources are ih-scnlicd Results show that for both liquid and solid solus the 
intensity of fluorescence increases exponential with a d. crease in conen There u 
evidence of a const value for the fluorescence power at low concns The value (ol 
liquid solns is about 2 0 times os large than for solid solns H IV Walker 

Fresh evidence m support ol the chemical theory ol fluorescence. S S Buatnagai 
and Krishna Copal Matiilr Proc iSth Indutn Set Cong 1928, 141-2— In suport 
ol l’cmn's view ol the chcm nature ol fluorescence, smill changes in the ns ol eosin, 
fluorescein and acrifb vine in their aq solns were observed on exposing them to a coned 
beam of light from an arc lamp The changes in the ns were detd by means of the 
Rayleigh interference rcfractomrtcr, by winch a change in n of 1 in 100 (XO could be 
ascertained with accuracy Lxpts were performed at various mol concns, and the 
values obtained for the changes in the ns were found to dimmish at higher concns 
as the intensity of the fluorescent light decreased In the presence of gelatin and 
NaOH the values for the changes were again observed to diminish, evidently on account 
of a retarding influence on the pliotodi compn of these fluorescent substances Tbi 
values arc not giien 17 J C 

Colors of inorganic salts. M N Saha and S C. Deb Nature J27, 435(1031) 
cl C A 24, 2.177 — In continuation of previous work S ami I) have measured th< 
absorption spectra of CrCl, and I eCh between 1000* and 141X)' m a vacuum furnace 
CrClj was found to yirld a no of bands at 4100 A U , and I cCb at 4750 A U TTiesi 
bands arc ascnlied to Cr ’ * * and I c * * and are due to the magnetic transitions in thi 
d‘ and d‘ shells of the elements The continuous absorption from .7000 to 220(7 A U 
is ascribed to Ct' H \V I fahv 

The absorption of aqueous solutions of tartaric acid. C Bruiiat Compl rend 
192, 4R0-90(19d\) — According to It 's best results these solns follow Beer s law Thi 
careful measurements of Lucas and Schwob (C A 25, 20V2) indicate a weaker absorp 
tion and an increase in mol absorption with decrease in conen Both sets of result* 
contradict the conclusion reached from the classical hypothesis that 2 forms of tar 
tanc acid exist in soln , namely, that the mol absorption in the region 2hOO~15O0 A U 
should diminish as the conen diminishes Janpt T Austin 

The absorption of liquid and solid solutions of rfcodamme B in a mixture of alcohol 
and collodion A A Dixon J Optical Soc Am 21, 253-01(1031) —By plotting 
values of id from the equation I — /,<-»* (where I, and / arc the intensities of the 
incident and emergent light, d is the thickness of the absorbing layer, c the conen and 
k the absorption const ) against A, absorption curves for liquid and solid solns at dif 
ferent concns are obtained X vanes between 5100 and 5300 A U Tn each caw 
there is a shift in the crest of the bands toward longer wave lengths as the conen ti 
increased jj w Walker 

Electron diffraction In 1,2-dicbloroethane. Ernst Bercmann and Leo Engel. 
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Phystk Z 32, 203-4(1031) —Comment on wort, of R Wicrl (C A 24, 3430), who 
claims that 1,2 dichloroethane is a mixt of 2 stereoisomers, and comparison with evi- 
dence to the contrary William E Vaughan 

The absorption of the carbonyl chromophore m the short-wave ultra-violet region. 
II Lev and B Arends Z phystk Chem , Abt B, 12, 132 8(1031) — A min in the 
absorption curve of pure acetone was found at 2115 A L In a hexane soln of acetone, 
the max of the short wave band was locatid at 187 mu Water causes displacement 
toward short waxes The photolysis of acetone bicann pronounced below 200 m#i 
The long wave band cannot be attributed to the C electrons of the chromophore The 
increase in photolysis below 200 appears to confirm the ideas of Wolf (C A 23, 
4181) The results aKo reopen thi discussion of results obtained with comfits contg 
2 chromophorts, i e carbonyl and ethvlenc groups Frank Urban 

Significance of the structure of the hydrocarbon residue for the velocity and equi- 
librium position in organic reactions W Herold and K L Wolf Z physxk 
Chem , Abt B, 12, 194 205(1931) cf C A 23, 41S9, Weerwein C A 23, 97 — 
The displacement of the absorption band of a chromophore w ith respect to its normal 
position or the displacement of the absorption bands of the group itself is taken as a 
measure of the effect of the structure of hydrocarbon chains on reactions of org dipolar 
mols The dipole moment of the group mav be increased or a spatially enclosed or 
electrostatically screened dipole may be set free to increase activity to form suitable 
complexes \ arums ketones are studied iu MtOlI and in aq soln and various ales 
in EtCIIO and MejCO soln The consts of estenlication and sapon of a no of esters 
are also correlated with absorption data as are also consts of xanous other reactions It 
is shown that a variation of structure of solvent mol which by formation of solvation 
complexes, changes the velocity and equil position in e<rg reactions also exerts a similar 
influence on the displacement of the absorption bands Comparison of various senes 
of measurements of this kind with the spectroscopic data in regard to spatial relations 
of groups should giv e us a better insight into the space packing of groups O E S 
The photochemical reaction of iodine with hydrogen. Nobuji Svsaki and Kenji 
Nakamura Annnersary \'ol Dedicated to \Iasunn Chikashtge (Kyoto Imp Umv ) 
1930, 290-302 —Preliminary results on the formation of HI by ultra violet ray's of 
1800 A U are reported No trace of III production could be detected with rays longer 
than 3100 A U It is possible that H atoms are produced by collision of the 2nd kind 
between Hi and It excited by radiation of A about 1S00 A U These H atoms may 
then react with normal Ij mols Allfv S Smith 

The chemical action of ultra-violet light on the alkyl iodides. Guv Emschwiller 
Compt rend 192,700-802(1031). cf C A 24, 5634 — 1 he action of ultra violet light 
on the liquid alkyl iodides which contain 4C atoms or less liberates I and produces a 
gas Mcl gives CH, as tbe gas. Ttl. C-II, and C,H». PrI and iso-Prl, C,1I, and C,H«, 
n Bui, sec -Bui and iso-Bui. C,II, and C«H„, tert Bui, C.H., C»H fc C.II, and C*H« 
The results are obviously similar except for Mel and tert Bui The decompn usually 

gives I, an olefin and a satd hydrocarbon, it may be formulated thus 2RI >- 

(R — H) 4- (R + H) + I« A mol of RI loses an atom of H and of I, and the R — II rear- 
ranges to give olefins The atoms of II and I act, singly or in combination, on a 2nd 
mol of RI to give R and I 2 These photochem decompns are interpreted to reveal 
the existence of a II atom of singular properties in the alkyl iodides, attached to the 
same C as is the I, except, of course, in the tertiary iodides The behavior of this II 
atom is intimately related to that of the I atom This conception appears to account 
for certain properties and complex reactions of the alky 1 iodides, especially in the synthc 
ses of YVurtr R H Lombard 

The photochemical decomposition of nicotine salts. I Plotnikov and K. Weber 
Chem-Ztg 55,237-9(1031) — Aq solos of nicotine, as free base, salicylate, tartrate or 
malonate, were treated with org and inorg substances know n to be catalysts for plioto- 
chem reactions, and exposed to sunlight Many substances activ ate the decompn , 
particularly K s CrO«, Audi, re(NOj)j, I and chlorophyll The same substances are 
active toward the tobacco itself, although the rate of decompn is much less Orange- 
red light (O G filter from Schott Gen ) was most activ e in the decompn of nicotine in 
tobacco George Calingaert 

Hydrolysis of acetone in ultra-violet light M QureshiandN A Taher Nature 
127, 522(1931) —For the hydrolysis of acetone in ultra-violet light a direct propor- 
tionality has been found between incident light intensity and reaction velocity When 
an aq soln of acetone in a quartz v esscl is illuminated by a Hg arc, HCHO as well as 
AcOH has been found as a hydrolysis product E J Rosenbaum 

The photochemical decomposition of nitrous acid. K S Musty and N. R. Dhar. 
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J Indian Chem Soe 7, 085-00(1930) —The kinetics, temp coeff and quantum ef- 
ficiency of the photochcm decompn of UNO, were studied at wave lengths of 4725. 
5050. <304 and 8300 A. U . according to the method of Ilhattacharya and Dhar (C A 
23, 2887) Explanations arc given for the increase with temp of the temp coeff of 
the thermal reaction and the fact that the temp coeff of the photochem reaction a 
less than unity The velocity of the decompn of HNOi is proportional to the cube 
root of the light intensity The Einstein equivalence law does not hold for this reaction, 

E J Rosenbacm 

The function of Er, and 1, ions and the Influence of Cl ions in some oxidation re- 
actions in fight. R M I’iikayastiia J Indian Chem Soe 7, 991-6(1930) — The 
kinetics and mechanism of the reaction of lactic and mandefic acids with Br« in the 
presence of KBr were studied Zero mol con its were obtained when radiation of 
wave lengths 512 48.8 448 408 or ?fi!> microns was u«ed Cl ions were found to re 
tard the reactions The semi mol eonsts obtained by Dhar (C A 23, 5414) for the 
oxidation by I, of the N'i salts of org acids in the presence of KI are interpreted as re- 
sulting from combined light and thermal effects The light reaction is catcd. to be 
of zero order E J Rosevbacm 

Change of susceptibility of paramagnetic salts under the influence of fight. D M 
Bose and I* K Raiia Mature 127, 520-1(1931), cf C A 24, 3153 —From theoreti 
cal reasons it can be expected that activation of an ion of the transition group elements 
leads to a lowering of the magnetic susceptibility of the soln B and R obtained qusL 
endence of a definite lowering of the magnetic susceptibility when fight of wave length 
4358 or 5790 ra,i was atlowed to fatten a green CrCI, soln E I RosenbACW 

The action of fight on silver bromide. P. S MacMahoh and A. C. Coatterji 
Proc. 1 5th Indian Bet Cong 1928, 138-9 — Pure AgBr was sealed in a tube contg 
putt ppt of Au as absorbent for lit in an atm of dry O and exposed to sunlight for 
lengthy periods Absorption of O in all cases took place in approx the same amt- as 
that observed in the case of AgCl It is suggested that the phenomenon is due not to 
photochem synthesis of an oxy compd , but to the direct absorption of O by the dis- 
persed Ag produced in the photochem decotnpu of the Ag halide P J C 

Ultra-violet absorption spectra of the mtnles and amides of 2 -methyl-J-pentene. 
A CastillbandE Rvttwl Bull set (uad Toy Btlt J51. 15, 1129*33(19%)— The 
absorption spectra of the 2 geometrically isomene 2 metbyl-3-pentene 5-mtnIcs (I) tn 
hexane soln and their corresponding amides (in ale soln ) prepd. by Bruylants and 
Minetti (cf C A 25, 2909) were detd and the curves plotted Irani-I absorbs merit 
than at 1, while the values for their respective add amides are reversed, that for the 
acid amide of eu I being greater The CTotomc mtnles and acid amides lie have in this 
same fashion (d C A 20, 708) Odfn F Sheppard 

The absorption of radiation in the lower atmosphere and the amount of oi one. 
Ch Fabry avd H Bnssov Compt rend 192, 457-61(1931) — Oi present in the 
atm way absorb the radiation ol short wave length from the fight o! the stars The 
value 0 0022 cm of O, per km. of air at atm pressure, ealed from optical absorption 
measurements, is of the same order of magnitude as that obtained by chem analysis. 
The higher layers of the atm must be richer in 0», since measurements of absorption 
give values 20 times the amt ealed on the assumption that all layers contain the amt. 
given above Janet F Al*STD« 

Formation of hydrocyanic acid in the electrical discharge. Kcrt Fitters and 
Hans KCster Brennstejf Chem 12, 122-7(1931). cf C A 25, 1737 —Yields of 70% 
HCN have been obtained when 1 1 mixts of CH, and KH, were subjected to the dec. 
discharge at diminished pressures and rapid gas-flow rates Increases in the reaction 
yields resulting from increases in discharge potentials agree with the ealed thermal 
equivs With 15% or less of either CH, or Nil, the yields of HCN become quant 
when ealed. for the smaller constituent of the mist. Under high charges, excess CH, 
-V.V, Asrnr or tftwmpo-ar nrto -V, amf fit resp Kiri ajf Ci{, AW, unx£ 

a good yield of pure cryst NIliCN results The addn of Mi, in the CjH, formation 
from CH, prevents hydrocarbon formation without diminishing the yield of C,II». 
both tar and hydrocarbons reacting with KH, to form HCN The influence of elec 
charge, gas flow rate and compn. upon HCN yields is shown in tables and diagrams 
The reaction mechanism is discussed at length F W Jcvc 

The decomposition of hydrocarbons in the positive-ray tube. H R. Stewart 
and A R Olson J Am Chem Soc 53, 1235-44(1931) —By the use of a specially 
designed tube it is shown that the decompn- of the hydrocarbons in pos -ray analysis 
is due to dissocn by the ionizing electrons or to the secondary reaction between ions 
and ..neutral mols. Previous expts with If and C,H« gave ambiguous results, since 
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part of tlic products reported were found to decompose in tlie process of analysis. Selec- 
tive absorption of li y< trocar bon ions liy projiane and butane is observed If. \V. I.. 

Chemical action in the glow discharge. VI. The oxidation of carbon monoxide. 
A KriTii lluhtttR ami Pali II Ktivk. J Phys them 35, 12S1 02(1011), cf 
C. A 25, 32 — The oxidation of CO in a glim discharge has hern carried out at pres- 
sures as infill as 30 mm of Hr In tin neg glow the rati of oxidation is proportional 
to the current and nearly indipindint of tin pnssnn it is increased by on excess of 
CO and retarded liy an exciss of O, In the pos colunm the rate is proportional to the 
current and indipenditit of the prisstin. In low Id mm lint at higher pressures increases 
to the ignition point CO, syntlnsizid in the neg glow n aches the wall as pos ions, 
that formed in the pos column is dr|K>sitcd as iimiral mols 'I he hands of the first 
neg group of CO uppiar with nhout iipiil intensity ovir a wide pri'snre range The 
data on interim led ns indicating a Minjdi ion rhiMir nnchanisni for the neg glow 
ond on inn chain nuchainsni for tin pos column CO* unis appur much more dice 
live in mill ittng tin miction th in O, ' iuiw An i'tn of the rate of production of pos 
ions in till tug glow >li Ids a ratio of M A of J for tin no of mols s> uthi sired to pos 
ions formed VII. The dissociation and oxidation of methane. I ltd 1201 1302 — 
CUi is conn rlul quiutit.ltivdy into C,1I, mid II, in the glow discharge at liquid air 
temps Approx om. C «1)« niol is forint 4 jxr Cii« ’ ion L'JI, in a 1 J CII, (>, mixt 
is oxidizid cnrnplt tily to CO, and 11,0 It i action sums to In iiuiiaUd primarily by 
CH«* ions bung uicikrntnl by exciss CH, and ntirdid by ixccss O, 'I tic max 
rate of CII, oxidation oemrs with a 1 l CII, O, im\t llu oxidation riuction is most 
pronounced in tin tug glow, nigligibk in tin dirk spins and small but fairly const 
throughout tin pos column i lie cfhcuncy of the pos colunm in terms of electron 
softs per mol iticnasrs rapidly with the pressure almvt & 5 inm , indicating (he presence 
of ionic chain reactions I* II I mmiitt 


I lectrolytic phenomena in oxide-coated filaments (nrcKEit) 4. Absorption spectra 
or the fractions of seriun albumins (Faitin) I1A. Magnetism and niolccular structure 
(Bhatnaoar, IIiiatia) 2. A low-density Cd-vapor lamp (Venkati-aaciiar) 4. Re- 
actions at the surface of hot metallic filaments (Srikantan) 2. Irradiating medica- 
ments, foodstuffs, etc (Austrian pat 121,057) 17. 


RLittnAim, Irka Quantitative Strahlungsmessungen an ktlnstlichen und natiir- 
Uehen Strahlungsquellen. Jena I ischcr 88 pp M 6 

Haas, Arthur Quanta et chimle. Imnshtct! from the German by Jeanne 
rerrenot nnd F. Lsdangon Paris Gaullilcr-Villars ct Cie CO pp F. 15. 


Electron-emission element. Samuel Rmipn (to Ruben Patents Co). U. S. 
1,790.045, April 7. In a low-pressure clcc device which functions through an elec, 
discharge, a cathode is used contg a mist of ferrosnferne oxide, chromic oxide and 
SrO, fused and cast into suitable form Cf C A. 24, 757 

Identifying crystals such as precious gems by optical analysis of emitted rays. 
rAvnnK 1*. Read U S 1,709,001, April 7 App is described 
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A survey of electrochemical industries of Japan. Yococo Kato. Trans. 2nd 
World rover Conference (Ilcrlin) 1, 300-10(1930) —Urine is electrolyzed to form NaOII, 
bleaching powder and blenching liquors Ily product II, is used for the hydrogena- 
tion of oil from fish and soy bians II, from the electrolysis of 11,0 is used for Nil, 
synthesis, O, for synthetic AcOII nnd foroxyncctylcnc welding Cn nnd Fe arc purified 
dcctrolytically 1 lectrolytic Zn Is produced Metallic Nn is made by the electrolysis 
of fused NaOII Au, Ag, Ni and Cr are chctroplatcd The ehctrotlierniic industries 
are occupied in the production of CaC,, c>nuamide, krro Si. ferro-Mn, ferro Cr, elec, 
steel, etc Synthetic AcOII is made from acetylene Methanol production is partly 
commercial Pb storage batteries and dry celts arc made. Aldun H. Turry 
T bo new electrochemical laboratories of the University of Grenoble. R. Sbvw. 
J. four flee 40, 45-8(1031), 2 ithis C. G. F 

The new carblde-cyanamide plant at Wlngles (France). Raymond Sevin J. 
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four the 40, M-fttltnt). 10 Ulus— The two 0000 kw carbide furnaces employ the 
Mtguct electrode Details of installation arc given C C F. 

Industrial electric heating XV. The heating and coohngof metals. N R Stansel 
amdS L Hoyt Gen hire Rev 34, 302-0(1931), cf C A 24, 4225 ~A review 

C C F 

Two-thousand -kilo watt srventy-five-ton furnace anneals large castings A C 
Hotchkiss TUt World 38, 708(1011) —A 2000 kw car bottom type elec annealing 
furnace with a max loading capacity of 75 tons has heating units of Ni Cr ribbon 
resistor type W. II Boynton 

Automatic electric apparatus for the sterilization of aolutions by direct heat without 
alteration of the titer II Angi li lioll chim Jarm <W, 808-10(1010) G S 
The determination of the transport number* of metals on electrolyzing their alloys 
Richard Si rivcer and Richard I ri na Alomtsh 57, 1 12 04(1011) — Molten alloys 
were electrolyzed by the method of Krcmann, Muller and Kien/l (C A 10,5, 11<0) 
Longer tubes were used in order to obtain an intermediate layer of unchanged compn 
The 10 altov pairs investigated could be divided into 1 groups With K llg. Fl> Mg 
Sn Hg Sn Hi SnSb. Ill Sn. Ri Cd and K Na, one of the metals migrated toward 
the anode and the othcT toward the cathode V. ilh Na Hg, Oi Hg, bn Zn. Sn Al, 
Ag Al, Ag III, Zn SI) and Sn Cd, either tins same behavior was noted, or fisc both 
metals migrated toward the anode, stepending upon ctpll conditions No dcfmtc 
relation could be established between exptl conditions and the direction of migration 
except that frequently migration of Imtli metals toward the anode look place at higher 
c ds With Ag Sn Ag Sb and I’b Na tmth metals migrated toward the anode It 
is Concluded that in orcier to sfel transport nos for molten alloys such as Hittorf ob- 
tained for aq soins , many sources of exptl error must be eliminated C L W 
The galvanic tension of lead-gold alloy* Tranz GairscL and Robert Hawi 
VonaUh 57,101 70(10 Jl) —The galvanic tcnsionsof the cells Hg | llgCl | said KC1I01 
A F IICI said with FbCI, | Au, !*!>(,_,) were measured ot 2V on an Ostwald capillary 
clectiomtter With increasing Au ccmen , the potential remained practically that oi 
I*b at 40% Au it dropped and attained a nun at 00% Au. then rose gradually to that 
ot Au It is concluded that the potentials of the 2 compds Aul’b, and Au-il'b he dose 
to that of I’b Curtis l Wilson 

The cathodic behavior of pynte and ehalcopynte. Atsusiu Matsubara and 
Jitsutaro Takltso Annixtrsory Vol Dedicated to Masuntt Chtlashtge (Kyoto Imp 
Univ) 1930,511 .llfm German) —The elec reactions of I e and Cu pynte* as cathodes 
were quantitatively investigated The app used permitted measurement of the gases 
evolved and electrolyte used and sampling of the cathode soln The cathode was prepd 
by sealing a crystal of the pyntes m a glass tube Expts were made at fi v and at 21) v 
I e pyntes is dissolved in dil HtSO, with the evolution of H,S by passage of current 
M the sample is anodicalty polarized either dry or in the electrolyte, a relatively large 
amt of II is evolved in comparison to the quantity of current consumed in the subse 
quetit cathodic polarization in dd H,SO, I’rettcatmcnt by cathodic polarization 
shows the opposite c/Tcct Cu pyrites is decomposed, forming HiS, Cu,S and FcSO» 
With preliminary anodic polarization and subsequent cathodic, a relatively small amt 
of II is evolved and a large amt of the decompn product The effect on the mineral 
is opposite with preliminary cathodic polarization A greater amt of decompn product 
was round than would correspond to the current consumption owing to the action of 
the acid If the cathodic polarization proceeds further, metallic Cu is sepd A theory 
of ionization oi the 2 minerals is advanced to explain the exptl results ASS 
The electrolytic preparation of white lead. J F Sachbr Chem -Ztg 55, 185-00 
(19 il) — \atious patented processes are reviewed While the electrolytic process 
possesses the advantages of avoiding dusting and of being continuous and labor saving, 
there are serious disadvantages such as the difficulty of producing a purely basic Pb 
carbonate, higher installation cost, complicated chem control and the danger of dis 
coloration by impurities from the electrodes It is claimed that the electrolytic proc 
css has not attained the reliability oi the corroding process, and probably never will 
(cf the Sperry process (U {• 1 453,620), C A 17, 2197) Curtis L Wilson 
Electrochemistry of magnesium Sven Bodforss Z physik Chem , Abt A, 
153,83-106(1931), cf C A 21,524, 22,719 — The change of potential of a Mg elec- 
trode with time was detd in M gSO, and MgCl, soins The effect oi varying the acid 
content and varying the buffer in the presence of neutral salts and NH« salts or of hy- 
droquinonc, resorcinol succmitnidc, pyrocatechol, CO. CO, and H, was detd Mg 
becomes less noble as the II ion concn of the soln is increased, till a max is reached. 
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Tim is et pinned b) the reaction Mg » * ‘ Mg(ion) + r or 2Mg Mr, (ion) + 2c 

ARTHUR iLllSClIIR 

Direct electrochemical production ol permanganic acid from manganous salt 
solutions. Hszlo nn I’utnoky Matemalik n iermfstetlud Flrteuld 47, 732— IS 
(in German ?4U r»0)<tt> U>> Mnl ■ is formed on the anode during tin ele-ctrolvsis of 
MnSO.soln with n diaphragm in the presence of If, SO, and Hi I lie primin’ product 
of anodic oxidation is lIMr.l),. which reacts with MnSO, ami HI' to form Mnl , Onlv 
nfter all the Mn ’ ’ suit has turn oxidi/eel to Mn * * can the HMnO, remain ns the 
final product KMtiO, is tliin formu! hi the oxidation of Mril , nine h then fore de 
creases in amt during electrolysis Thi Mill , could not In detected, prolnhlv liecausc 
it is lnstintly oxidized S S di l ivAlv 

Series refining of copper and the economics of the process. A Gi azunov and 
N CmoilNoi lliftn Ob:i>r 6, II 7 <>2 (i(t>ti I nglidOtt'Hl) The multiple and 
situs systems are disentail and on thi basis of tin cliirts given it is concluded that 
the sirus sjstiin is more icononm-.il oitlv wtun tin pries of Cu is high and the ntindrs 
contain Imt a sin ill pircttitiigt of impuntus J Ku£ira 

The Nemst equation I. A new equation for electrode potentials. Martin 
Mi.uk Chem Nrur 142, 17W Si(MUI) Smu i ill f dat i mn gripluenll) evamd 
A mn iqu ittou for the t m f of a single electrode or concn ctll is dirntd on the hisis 
of vnn sit r Waul s gis i quit ion It is pndictid tint tin function f - |t oi f —pRT 
log(/V/»| <fi(P-p) - nunu nc il cex fl R - unntrs.il gis csnist 7 - Abs temp. 
/’ — soln tension of ions p - sohi pressure of nutul) should he u const for an> sub 
stance wluu intirmol attraction can hi asstinud to Ik equal to 0 It II Cm rri 
I rreversible phenomena of electrolysis (overvoltage and passivity of the electrodes) 
CkNusto Dl nina A ill III auijrrsro mis (him pnra apphcuta I9J0, 414 0 — Review 
of electrolysis ami pohrization plunometia G M MuRrm 

Electrodeposition of metals from nonaqueous solvents. 1 1 Ai'DRinm and 

II \V N’ilsin Chem Rn teus 8, .HA ’>2(11)11) I lcctrodi position of metals from 
C»H|N 1ICON11,. AcNll,. liquid Nil, and other noinq solvents offirs many mttrtst 
mg possibilities Louim Ki lli \ 

Chemicals— their tunctions In electroplating I. C Pan Hrass H’orU 27, 
7fl 8I(ID il) The inetil compd . the conductor tlu nnodi depolarizer the brightening 
nguit and tlie buffer nnil the parts thi) play in electropl itmg solus, are bnetlj dis 
cussed \V II IlOVNTllN 

Recovery of silver and gold from plating solutions. K Riiilxiaikr Me.'all - 
warm In J u Oalrano Tech 29, HI 5. 11,9-71(1031) Waste sotns are disposed of 
in It ways. (1) the solus arc giscn dinctly to a pptn plint (2) the preliminary pptu 
is done nt the plitlng plant and the final recovery nt the pptn plmt, (.1) the entire 
wort of recoirry is done at the pitting plint itsilf Chem methods of ncoienng 
Au and Ag Irom acid and nil. solus , and from liquids which contain the noble mitals 
in the form of dust, are described Ci’rtis I. Wilson 

Work supervision and testing of plating baths. H Kraush A/eMf/wirm- 
hid it Gahatio-lech 29, MI-TUMl). cf C A 24, 3nf> Curtis I. Wilson 

Electromotive behavior of cupne oxide. Basrur S Uao and N G Chokanna 
l'roc 1 1th Indian .Sri t'eng 1028, llf> — The half cell I’t CuO, Cu O. .V NiOIl his 
him obsemd to gne an mconst potintnl difference b> Allmind (<* .1 4, l l M7) and 
by Mnddisoq (( ,1 20,102.1) no satisfactory explimtion Ins hitherto been available* 
K and C carried out nieasu remen ts with cell-, in which the CuO used hid been first 
warmed to elryncss with an ale soln of NaOIl and then healed at different temps 
with suitable precautions Such heating was found to cause an aging effect which 
tends to give* const potenlnl sallies No appreciable aging effect ms noticed xsith 
Cei.O under simihr treatment P J C 

A low-density cadmium-vapor lamp. B Vunkatrsachar rroc I5th Indian 
.Sr* CWf 1928, (>7 — A Cel limp with a liot solid Cel cathode and a water cooted Cd 
anode was designed A stud) of the photographs confirms the results obtained with 
llg lSirticnl irly striking is the appearance of the higher member* tff series hues and 
of the so called ' forbidden lines ’ nt a pressure’ of aliout 2 nun of llg Description of 
the limp and eletiiled results an not given I J c 

Electrolytic phenomena in oxide-coated filaments. J. A Hi.ckf.r Trans 
IJectroehem hoe 59 (preprint). If, pp (IP'll) cf C A 24, 421N — A critical survey of 
the literature shows tint the current through the ovules in ovule-coated filaments is car 
rud by electrons, negitiv e oxv gen ions am! positive barium ions T he proportion of cur- 
rent canted hj each tlcptnds upon the txact composition and method of preparation 
of the oxide coating, on the heat tn itrauit and on previous eli ctnil) tic effects p re . 
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sumably the conductivity is greatly affected by Ba and O dispersed through the oxide. 
New experimental results show that for a particular TlaO + SfO filament, the cot 4. 
was given by 171 X 10*«-l «x to*/r -f 555 X 10-'«-°«X10*/r. The current 
is proportional to the voltage only so long as the current is small, otherwise the products 
of electrolysis alter the com! Polarization currents arc caused by the Jla and O which 
are produced by electrolysis These currents deerrase rapidly even at temps, near 
600° K . thus showing that Ba and O diffuse at low temps C G F. 


The arrangement ol the micrncrystals in white Sn ilepositedhy electrolysis (ITirata, 
clot ) 2. The steam and electric power plant of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd .at 
pillingham (IIuMMtREY, el al ) 13. Nt cast iron and its uses m the electrical industry 
(Hirscii) 9. Comparison of rust protection of l'e by Zn. by Cd ond by Zn Cu alloys 
and the electrodcposiUon of such alloys (Matjtfrs, Hardy) 9. Cu extraction from ore 
(U. S pat 1,798,255) 9 riectric furnace for glass manufacture (U. S pat. 1.799.371) 
19. Sealing composition (for electric condensers) (Can pat 309.C81) 18. Potting 
compositions (Can 311,014) 18. Drying storage battery plates with heated gases 
(U S pat 1,709.24$) 13. Working up cyanide solutions to give K ferrocyamde 
and the preparation of K ferrocyamde by treatment with compressed air and subse- 
quent electrolytic oxidation (Cloud. (I al) 18. 


Accumulators. Coupaovib cfv£*Atc D'f.LrcmictTfe Fr G07,390, May 21, 
1930 The edges of fibrous separators for accumulators arc coated with a substance re- 
sistant to the electrolyte 

Accumulators. Ernst Bcrgmavn Austrian 121,757, Dec. 15, 1920 Sulfation 
is preientcd by adding (NIL), SO* AL(SO»)i and a little org acid to the HiSO, filling 
The salts must not be added in alum forming proportions The org acid may be 
added m the form of a salt A suitable filling contains distd water 755 and HiSO, 
240 cc., to which are addid anh>d At (SO<), 18. (NH t )jSO. 4 and basic A1(OAc)i 5 C 
The invention is particularly applicable to starting batteries for automobiles, etc. 

Electrodes for accumulators. P. FalAncy Hung 102.071. March 10, 1930 
Positive electrodes for alk accumulators arc made of MgO. Mg(OH), or MgCI> mixed 
with CuO and 3-15% powd graphite, charcoal, cole or anthracite Negative elec- 
trodes are formed of the above Mg compds andZnOeontg a little HgO Tbesemixts 
are added to powd resm or pumice, lotmed into electrodes and heated to redness. 

Making electrodes for selenium cells from colloidal graphite. TelhfCNien 
GB3. pCk Draiitlose Tn-ncuAPms u b H. (rntz Michdsscn. inventor). Ger. 522,- 
291. Teb 14,1029 

Selenium tell. Ehejuch Spielmann. Austrian 121,071, Oct. 15. 1930. Struc- 
tural features are described 

Selenium cells Telefunken Ges fCr Drautlose Telegrapiiis m b II 
(Otto von IlronV, Fntz Michelssen and TnU Schrocter, inventors). Ger. 522,002, 
Dec. 2, 1928 Se cells sensitive to ultra red rays are formed in an atm of inert gas. 
e t A 

Modified Bunsen celL L jEszevszry Hung 102,192, Dec. 24, 1929 NaOH 
or KOH is used as electrolyte w itli (1) KM nO, dissolved in H,SO,contg water (potential 
2 7 v ). or (2) Na or K dichromate (2 5 v ), or (3) coned HNOj (2 4 v ), or (4) HiSO, 
contg IlgO (1 9 v ) or (5) pyrolusite powder moistened with acid water (1 8 V ), as 
depolarizing liquid 

Electrochemical condenser. Lfeov Segal and IIevri AndrL Fr. 69S.69S. Oct 
9, 1929 A Ni-allcah (potash or soda) Sn combination is used. 

Electroplating apparatus. John J Wiialin (to General Elec. Co ). U. S. 1.793.- 
094, March 31 btructural features 

Apparatus fox electroplating jewelry chains, etc. Max Fesslbr. Tr. 897,885, 
June 25, 1930 

Electrolytic metal deposition. Ernst KstSEv (Franz Halla, mventor). Aus- 
trian 121.9Sb, Nov 15, 1930 The electrolytic manut of metals is conducted under 
the influence of high frequency sound waves Cf C A 22, 721, 23, 1573 

Covering metals with aluminum. Soc. anon pour l’ind. do l* aluminium 
Fr. 698,748, July 8, 1930 Metals such as Fe or light alloys are given an adhering 
coating of Al, by electrolysis The base metal serves as cathode, and the electrolyte 
has a m p lower than that of Al One or more metab more noble than Al is pptd id 
small quantities at the same tune as the Al at the anode, e g , small quantities of Pb 
Before commencing the pptn the cathode is allowed to function as anode. 
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Chromium plating. Augusts Hollaed (to Soc. nouvelle dc Tortevrerie d'Ercuis). 
U.S 1,799,851, Aprtl 7. See Fr. 661,182 (C. A. 24, 28). 

Removing mistiness in electrolytic baths during chromium plating. Wilhelm 
Steivhorst. Cer 501.81 5. May 25, 1927. The mist is dispelled by a high tension 
electrostatic field applied by pointed conductors outside the bath 

Chromium-stripping bath. John F. McCullough (to The Temstedt Manu- 
factunng Co) Can 511,131, May 5, 1931 An electrolytic bath for stripping Cr- 
plated articles, with the article acting os an anode, comprises on aq soln. contg 60- 
120 g oxalic acid per 1 A temp o! 77-85 *F. and a potential of approx 12 v. are 
used 

Electrodeposition of the metals of the platinum group. Baker & Co , Inc. Fr. 
098,153, June 27, 1930 See U S 1.779.43G (C A. 25, 38) 

Electrolytic production of metallic powders. Eugene Drouilly (to Soc. anon 
Trefilenes & Laniinoirs du Havre, ancietis ttablissements La rare Weiller, Soc coopera- 
tive de Rugles et la canalisation elcctnque reunis) U S 1,799,157, April 7 Me- 
tallic powders such as Cu are produced by electrolyzing a soln of a metal salt such as 
CuSO, contg the carbonaceous reaction product of glucose and HjSOj substantially 
in colloidal dispersion 

Electrolytic production of unstable products. OSTERREicmscHE Chum. Wbreb 
G u b. II Austrian 121,750, Oct 15, 1930 The electrolytic manuf of persulfunc 
aad or its salts is effected in a cell having a diaphragm arranged dose to the anode 
The anolyte is caused to flow rapidly through the cell in a thin layer, while the main 
body of electrolyte is cooled and passes slowly through the cell, preferably in counter 
current to the anolyte Other electrolytic processes yielding unstable end products 
are similarly conducted, the diaphragm being located close to the electrode yielding 
the unstable product. Details of the app are described 

Electrolytic cell suitable for caustic-soda production from bnne. Herbert I 
Allen and Douglas B. Ayerst (to Electron Chemical Co ), U S 1,798,575, March 
31. Structural features. 

Purifying solutions. I G. Farbenlnd A -G. Fr. 697,900, June 25, 1930 Solns 
are purified electrolytically by causing a current to act on foreign substances dissolved 
in low concn. in an electrolyte, the electrolyte being caused to pass through electrodes 
of metallic gauze, the openings of which arc very small Examples are given of the 
removal of As from H|PO,, HiSOi and AcOH. and Hg from AcOH 

Apparatus for electrolytic decomposition of water or other liquids or solutions under 
high pressure. Jacob E. Noegcerath. U. S 1,799,116, March 31 Structural and 
elec, features. 

Electrometallurgical products. Francois C. S Mizcier. Fr. 698,492, Apr. 7, 
1930. Electrometallurgical products arc made by using primary materials powdered 
and agglomerated by any means. The current is brought to the furnace by electrodes 
made of the material to be treated The plasticity of the products before cooling is 
used for molding the electrodes 

Tantalum. Clarence W. Balks (to Fanstecl Products Co ). US 1,799.403, 
April 7. Ta is obtained by electrolyzing a fused bath contg tantahe oxide and K 
fluotantalate. 

Ozone. Eugene Royer. Fr 697,930. Sept. 25, 1929 Ozone is produced under 
pressure by a magnetic field created by the diclcc liquid of an annular reservoir m a 
tight chamber having a central metallic mass and receiving the gaseous mixt. under 
pressure. 

Protective layers on metallic or other electric conductors. Jonas H Mellquist. 
U. S. reissue 18,030, April 7 Reissue of original pat. No 1,595,675 (C. A. 20, 3271). 

Chemical reactions under electric waves. Institut /Or frnrsrgALiscnE Grund- 
lacen der Medizin Fr G97.547, June 17, 1930. In chem reactions under a lumi 
nous elec, wave of continuous current, the interior of the reaction chamber is such that 
the vol. of the space occupied by the cathodic fall is approx equal to the vol of the 
space between the electrodes The reaction is earned out under reduced pressure 

Rotary electric furnace. Gottfried TrCmpler. Ger. 522,004, May 1, 1928. 

Electnc resistance furnace. Gottlieb Keller (to Akt. Ges Brown Boveri & 
Cie). U. S. 1,798,678, March 31. A system of power-input control is desenbed. 

Electrically heated furnace suitable for dental work. Paul Manternacu. U. S 
1,709,695, Apnl 7. Structural features 

Iron-coupled electnc induction furnaces. Hmscn. Kupper- und Messincwerkb 
A -G. (Manuel Tama, inventor). Ger. 522,198, Nov. 15, 1927. Elec, features are de- 
scribed. 
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Electric annealing, etc., furnace. Strut se-SciiraCFRTWt rkbA -C (HansGerdien 
and \Umit Juluti inventors) Ger 522 OHt, Jan 12, 1028 

Electrically heated annealing apparatus for coiled Iron bands. Hirscii. Kupfbr. 
i no Mt ssiscwi skr A G <1 ram Linnhoff, inventor) Gtr 622.100. Nov. 25. 1928 
Hardening high-speed steel. Ill kafls VacUPMSciiuplzh A G anil Wilhelm 
ItiijiN Gtr .’>22,001, July ft 1020 Hardening n effected in on electrically heated 
tube of cast Cr, to which current int) be convoyed by water cooled tubes of Ni or Te 
welded on to the Cr tulx. The tulx may lie closed at one end and filled with a protec 

Heating charges such as tungsten filaments and supports In electric furnaces 
IlovdC Kllmv (to Ckmnl I he Co) If S I 7«« ItC. March 31 The charge 
in the furnace is lintal to the furnace t<mp anil is thin kept in the furnace while 
further heated by heat fern ratal in the charge via If (as by a high frequency coll) tndi 
penitently of tin furnace temp APP »* described 

Heat-erchange apparatus suitable for use as a Jet heater in electrolytic copper 
refining John I’ Ratiiduv (to \Vcstinghnuse I lee & Mfg Co) If. h 1,799.391, 
April 7 btructnra) feitures 

Packing crucibles of electric metal melting furnaces. Macyls Uncer (to General 
1 he Co) II b I H (Hill April 7 fn packing crunblis to prevent Kakage, the 
crucible is surruundul with a lajir of granulated, rr/ractor>, lit at insulating material 
which is agitalcrl while licing applied to the crucible vi as to compact it tightly against 
the crucible 

Gas rich in hydrogen from carbide furnace. Katuzi Hint Japan 00 215, 
leb 0 I'Hl Gas cniitg about Xl) c c e>( H, is mauufd by introducing 11,0 vapeir into 
the mixt of Cat) and C in the CaC, furnace The process has no bad edict on the quality 
eif CaCj produced 

Head construction for electric resistance detectors for combustible gases. Albert 

N Lricksos (to Union Carbide Co ) U h 1,7W 977, Match J1 

Gas purification Metailfesi llsciiapt A -G (Jakobus R Gies, inventor) 
Ger 51G,7b3,)an 2,1030 An elec gas purifying plant in which a gas canal is arranged 
between two filter groups is di'wbcd Cf C A 25,2001 

Cleaning gases electrically. Sii>nr\s Schuckbrtwerkb A G (Carl Bun, 
inventor) Ger 522,100, Die 5 192S The cleaning of the insulators, e g , by a rinsing 
gas, is automatically regulated in accordance with the amt of dust that has settled on 
them Cf C A 25, 4W 

Cleaning furnace gases electrically. Metallces A -G (Hermann Ficscl, 

inventor) Ger 522 .ISO. Apr 19 l‘>2> The electrically neutral gases are supplied 

totheehctrofiltcratatcup above 1 3D*, r g,2d) 250% and at a relatively low velocity 
generally less than 1 m per sec The tension in the tlcctrofiltcr may increase in tbe 
direction of flow of the gases The method is particularly intendid for rotary cement 
kiln gos« 

Apparatus for electrical precipitation of suspended particles from gases. Harry 
A \\ nmiRMUTV. and Carl W J llCDnrRo (to Research Corp ) U S 1 ,7'J8,9Gi 
March 31 Structural features 

, Apparatus lor electrical precipitation of suspended particles from gases Harry 
A WiNTbRMure and Carl VV J IIedbgrg (to Research Corp) U S 1,798,511. 
March 31 Structural features 

Precipitating electrode for electric gas clbaner. ‘ I lca” Elektrisciie GaS- 
reinicungs GmbH Ger 522,479, June 20, 192G 

Electrode support for dust precipitators Howard D Salisbury US 1,798.701, 
March 31 (structural features 

Arc lamp electrode Stephen \V Ornb (to The Canadian National Carbon Co , 
Ltd ) Can 310,028 Apr 21, 1931 A cored electrode in winch the shell is made 
of a slowly burning form of C, as petroleum colcc. contains small quantities of H«BO« 
with a suitable binder, and the core consists of 10 parts of rare earth fluorides, f>0 parts 
Cal ,, 30 parts high grade, carbon flour and sufhcient tat to serve as a binder Instead 
of rare earth fluorides other compels may lie used as oxides chlorides, silicides or car 
bides Cf C A 25, 88’) 

Incandescent electric-light bulb Samuel Lyman U S 1,798,745, March 31 
The base ot the bulb has a reentrant portion provided with a silvered reflecting surface 
Various details of construction are described 

Electric incandescent lamp filament. Ted E Foulxb (to General Elec Co ) 
U S 1,800 012, April 7 Structural features 

Getter for Incandescent electric lamp. Ewald Dietz (to The Canadian Westing- 
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house Co , Ltd ) Can 310,383, Apr 14, 1931 Residual deleterious gases in an in- 
candescent elec lamp are cleaned up by effecting the thermal decompn therein of 
copper phosphide A getter compn for evacuated incandescent elec lamps comprises 
cryolite contg about 03-40% phosphorus as copper phosphide 


5— PHOTOGRAPHY 


E P W1 GUTMAN 

Early history of photography. E Stenger Phot Ind 29, 32-5(1931) — English 
photographic literature from 18.M to 1870 is covered It is essentially a bihhography 
treated chronologically C E Meulfndyke 

Mechanism of the photographic process II Baines. Chemistry and Industry 
50, 250-00(1931) A review (without references) ts given of the more recent theone. 
of photographic sensitivity and blent image formation, with a brief discussion of some 
other phases of the photographic process, such as di v clopment and fixation F P W 
Photographic emulsion for dry plates Miciiio Miyata and A Sasaki Rep's 
Imp Ind Research Inst , Osaka. Japan 11, N'o 18(1931) -The method of prepn of the 
photographic emulsion together with the effect of *the concn of halogen salt and gelatin 
is given F I Nakamura 

Measurement of sensitivity of emulsions and a comparison of the results of the 
various methods. L Lobel and M Dubois. Photographe 18, 85-G, 108-11(1931) — 
Twenty one emulsions were compared for sensitivity by the methods of Hurter and 
Driffield, Schemer. Jones and Russell, and Labussilri and a practical test is made under 
standardized conditions lor min exposure lor the emulsions tested, which were 
mainly orthochroma tic and compared at a gamma 1 C. the HAD inertia method 
gave values which agTccd best with the practical exposure test, but generally were of 
lower value W Westw ater 

Toning of photographic pictures by sulfur and selenium. J Milbauer and F 
MasIn them Obtor 6, 17-2u(20 English) (1931) — By controlling all methods of direct 
as well as indirect S and S< toning on images obtained by the development of A gCl 
AgBr and AgBr papers, it was found that the direct toning is most readily accepted by 
images obtained by colored development, eg. to brown tones A senes of new methods, 
direct and indirect, is described by using a combined bath of thioarsenate and 
thioantimonate and a very efficient bath with HjSeO, Thiostannates, thiomotyb- 
dates and thiotungstatcs cannot be applied for toning, as such baths give permanent 
colors to the light parts of images The same is true for the sol arsenates and anti- 
monates of So Colloidal solns of Sc do not attack practically the Ag granulation, 
thus differing from the S solns Images toned by Se can be bleached by using a bath 
of KMnO, + KBr, acidified with a trace of II Cl, and then retoned J KuCera 
Conversion of Schemer speeds into H. & D. M Biltz Phot Ind 29,95(1931) — 
An exact conversion is not possible because of fundamental differences in the 2 methods 
of detg speeds In a practical way, B has separately detd the 2 speeds for a large 
no of com plates and films He plotted the Schemer speeds as abscissas and H & 
D speeds as ordinates The wide errors resulting from the use of conversion tabled 
are apparent C E Meulendyke 


New photoelectric recording microphotometer (Carroll, Moss) 1. Quantitative 
investigations on the photographic action of a- and H-partides (Blau) 3. Energy 
measurements in the visible and ultra violet (Benford, Howe) 3. The action of light 
on AgBr (MacMahon, Chatterji) 3. Films (Fr pat 098,727) 23. 


Color photography. Spicers, Ltd Fr 098,145, June 27, 1930. Photographic 
prints arc obtained in natural colors by exposing to light a printing material contg 
a photographic emulsion on a screen earned by a translucid detachable support, the 
emulsion being away from the source of light After development of the image, the 
pnnt and the roller are transferred by inversion to a 2nd support, the translucid de 
tachable support being detached before or after this transfer CL C A 25, 2653 
and following abstrs 

Color photography. Spicers. Ltd Fr. 098,220, June 30. 1930 A film of cellu- 
loid, viscose, cellulose nitrate, etc , for use in color photography is coated (1) with a 
layer of insulating material, such as a soln of cellulose acetate with or without plastifiers. 
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to prevent the penetration into the Mipjxift, of the film of dye *ofn« and agents for ft 
moving ilyi v. (2) with a layer of material compitible with the dyes and removers, such 
os cellulose nitrate, collodion or regenerated crllulov and O) with a multicolor screen 

Color photography, hi ici m, I.tti Ir fi'iS 2.W. July 1, 1 01/1 Multicolored 
■ctiims are applied to a film of cellulose »c< tale, nitrocellulose-, etc . hy applying on tht 
surface of the film a constituent of coloring material and aftrrward printing suctrs- 
sively on the surface of the film lines or other geometric designs. t»y means of one or 
more agents each contg n compel npililt of reacting with the *aid constituent to form 
a differently colored dye 

Photographic developer* Glstav RcDprur* and Wn vp* MCTlek (to Agfa 
AnscoCorp) 1* h l.T'i’^ViS, April 7, Photographic dcvdiipcrs contg as a develop 
mg agent a K monotiy dt <isy e thy t detw of nuclear substitution products of 4 *min<>- 
1 hydroxyl* nzenc arc stable very sol and capable of developing the latent photo- 
graphic image in a \g halide cmuKion without formation of fog, even in solus free 
(tom Ktlr I xampUs arc given of developers contg 4 hydroxyelhylanuno-2-chIfffo-I 
hydroxy Ik tin in. 4 hydroxy cthylamino-H mithyl 1 Iiydroiytienrene and 4 hydroxy 
sthyljmmo l hydroxyl* nrrnr 2 rarUixy lie acid Cf C A , 24, 3IW. 25.1749 

Developing light -sensitive layer* with give* »uth as ammonia. I an. GrovaO 
(to I agent Dief/gui Co) If h 179H4H, March HI. During development with 
a gas such as Nil*, tilt paper bsing iltvrloped is slightly moistrned with a liquid such 
as water contg the developing gas App is descnl*-d 


6— INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


A R MIDDLETON 

Advance* in the preparation and utilization of a tew rare elements. Walte* 
Noddack MrtoUbotie 21, irfM-g b*,l 2(1911) —A brief summary covering Ge, IH, 
protoactuuum, \V, l , Ue and the Pt group Ite ts obtained (rum molybdenite by som 
in JIN'Oj I'ptn vf (MlabPO, 12MnO a leaves Re in the filtrate, from which it is re- 
moved as the sulfide The process, reptated many times, finally yields a 1% eon 
ctntrate This is oxidized and the oxide removed by sublimation Reduction in II 
leaves the mttal as a heavy, gray powdtr, m slightly alxive 3400* Abs Analytically 
Re belongs to the 1I,S group, pptg as Hc£, from aq solns of KeO. - This ion is not 
readily reduced D A Socle 

Rhenium. Ida Koddacjc and Walter Noddacic. Z anfev Chem 44, 215-20 

(1031), cf C A 24,2959 — A review covering the chem properties of Re. its detection 

and ditn and the pnpn of HlteO, and HtOi To recover Re from residues, these 
Hre dissolved in dil UNO,, boiled down and converted into chlorides by treating with 
IIC1 The soln iscvapd to dryness, the salts are dissotvid in water, the soln is made 
slightly alt with KOH, tnatid with and then acidified with dd HiSOj 

Alter standing 1 day the supernatant soln is again treated with and HeStji 

to ascertain whether the pptn was complete The ppt is filtered, washed with 5, o 
HiSO,. then hot water, dried washed with I tOH, then I tiO and dned again Theproduct 
is then pulverized and trialed for 1 day with CS>, which dissolves the excess S The 
residue is again pulverized and then added slowly to 4 ports of a 1 1 molten mixt of 
KOI I and KNO, in a-Ni or Ag crucible The cooled mass is dissolved in an excess of 
water and the soln is filtered After concn and cooling the Kc seps as a heavy Cryst 
powder of KReO. very sparingly sol in KOII Thu is filtered, washed with a little 
water and 90% I toil The KOH Soln contains not more than 0 1 g of KReO. per I 
A test has shown that when the alk soln contains 100 times as much Cr, Mo, \V. Cb, 
Ta, Hu Os. 7n Ca. Cc. As or Tb as Re, the first crystn yields KReO, which cmtaiDS 
not more than 0 2% of any of these elements osge Cauvoaert 

Zirconium n. Zirconium oxalate and dipbenyIdiDitr£gen zirconium. Howard 
b Gable J Am Chem i>oc 53, 1270-8(1931). c f c 4990 — ' The use of MeOH 

solns allows Zr compeLs to be prepel without elanger o/hydrolysu Normal Zr(C»04)» 
(1) has been prepd for the 1st time by the mteraetioyol solns of ZrCI< and oxalic acid 
in MeOH The white gelatinous ppt is tputc sol /in water, the basic salts of other 
workers being insert Jefferson's work (/ s* Soc 24, 540.(1992)) on the ppta 
ot Zr salts by aniline was repeated with identical/, esulu in water or M e OH, the reac- 
tion being 2CakNH, + ZrCb »-C4H.N=«£==NC,Jf i (n) + 4HC1 The solu 

bilities of Jsifid II were observed as follow* v-Sj, MeOH, EtOH, NfLOH and 

IICl, both msol , CafiNJI,. I shghtly tot . u insol , HCOH, I and II react, 
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HiO, I very so! , II lnsol . AcOII, I slightly sol , II insol Me,CO. I slightly sol , II 
insol UNO,, I in so! II sol Albert Thomas Fellows 

Synthesis of gas-metal compounds by sputtering. L. R Ivgfrsoll. J. Am. 
Chem Soc 53, 200X 9(19 II) — Ni sputtered in N under special conditions gives a ni- 
tride film. dccompd by heating at 350’, on heating to loO° in H, NH, and Ni are formed. 
Compds of Co and Fe with N and of Ni and f I have aUo been prepd C J Wlst 
H igher oxygen componnds of the eighth group of the periodic system. II. Com- 
pounds of nickel. D K GoRALEViat J Russ Phys -Chem Soc 62, U65-8S(1930), 
cf C A 25, *,54 — In the fusion of NiO with KNO,* or with KCIO, in the presence of 
alkali, there is formed aside from K,NiO«, a small amt of a gray-green material which 
liberates O, on treatment with hot (1,0 or with Il,b0 4 or UNO, This material is sol 
in hot eoned HCI without decompn but seps from the acid on cooling Large yields 
of this material can be obtained by fusing in a silver cup a mixt of NiO and KNO, 
and then adding to the hot fused mass KiO-. heating further, cooling, powdtnng and 
washing the product with ice water on a biter paper The same reaction was repeated 
by fusing NiO with NaNO, and Na,Oj also with Ba(NO,), and BaO, The product 
of the reaction with Na compds behaves in the same manner as the product 
with K compds in regard to hot 11,0 or UNO, II, bO, or HCI The product of the 
reaction with Ba compds es not decomposed by hot HjO or by heating to redness, 
but UNO, and f(ibO« liberate O, from it When coned HCI is added. Cl, is liberated 
on prolonged heating Analysis of the fusion products showed them to he mixts of 
compds After repeated washing of the mists with dil AcO II tlie residue remaining on 
the filter paper was a definite corapd .eg in the case of the Ba fusion it was BaO, NiO,, 
in which Ni is octa valent The pure Ba,\iO, is completely sol in warm coned IICI 
On heating Na,NiO, in coned HCI there forms a green ppt of Ni,0, which is unstable 
and decomposes into NiO and O, K,NiO, and BaNiO, behave similarly On careful 
heating of Ni,0, with coned HCI a white unstable compd NiO* forms, which de- 
composes in air into NiO and O, III. Nickel o tides. Ibul 1577-1(525 — Expts 
were conducted to establish the existence and phys and chem properties of various 
Ni oxides, in regard to which there is confusion in the literature (1) Oxides of Ni 
prepd by electrolysis of powdered metallic Ni in strongly alk Na pyrophosphate soln 
contained Ni 07-73%, O 27 34%, no 11,0 of crystn , active 0 by action of H,Oat50* 
0-10%, active O by action of H,SO« 7-10% Heating caused decompn to NiO (2) 
Hydrated NiO oudired in alk soln in which CJ, was bin rated elcctrojytjcally gave n 
product contg Ni CG-73%, O 27-34%, active O by action of 11,0 at 50* 5-10%, ac- 
tive O by action of H,SO, 7-10% (3) Ni salts, including chlorides, oxidized by means 

of K,S,0, in the presence of alkali gave products contg 11,0 9-10%, Ni 04%, O 20%, 
active O in H,0 at 50" 9%. active O by action of H,SO,9% and Ni Ctr-73%, O 27-31%, 
active O by action of 11,0 at 50° 7-10%, active O by action of H,SO, 7-10% (4) 

NiO oxidized by gentle heating with dry KNO, gave a product contg Ni 07-72%, 
O 23-34%, active O by action of 11,0 at 50* 8 15%, active O by action of HtSO, 
7-15% Heating NiO with KCIO, gave a product contg Ni G0-70%, O 30-34%, 
active O in H,0 at 50* 11-10%, active O in H,SO, 11} 17% (5) Heating Ni(NO,), 

or NiCO, gave products contg Nt 71%, O 29%, active 0 by action of H,S0 4 9 5-10% 
From these expts the following oxides were established NiO, Ni O,. Ni,0< and NiO 
In addn some evidence was found for the existence of the following composite and less 
stable oxides Ni,0, *= 4NiO, NiO. NiiOu ** 5NiO, NiO, Ni,0, = 2NiO, NiO, 
Ni.Ou = 8NiO, NiO NitO„ = 5NiO, 2NiO NuOu - 7NTO, NiO Ni t O, = 3NiO, - 
2NiO, NmO!, = GNiOj 5NiO, NuO,« «= 7NiO,2NiO, Ni„0„ = GN'iO, NiO, Ni,0» = 
NiO, NijOi, NiA, = 2Ni0,3Ni,0,. Ni.O, - 2NiO, )NiO. Ni,0, = NiO, NiO, 
NiaO, HjO = NiO, NiO HjO and NiO Ni,0, ■= NiO, 2NiO Structural formulas for 
these compds are suggested S L Madorsky 

The preparation and structure of lower oxides of tungsten. JAM van Liempt. 
Rec trav chm 50, 343-0(1931) — An investigation to det which oxides between W 
and WO, are stable was made by passing mixts of CO anti CO, and of II and 11,0 over 
WO, at fixed temps Anal) sis of the products formed showed that of the lower oxides 
only WO, (brown) and W,Ou (blue violet) arc stable The latter is somewhat vola- 
tile The heats of combustion of each of these oxides (WO, =» 04,520 g cal per g 
mol , W«Ou = 61.3S0) show that the structure is in fair agreement with the struc- 
tural formulas proposed by Spitzm (C ,1 21, 544) M McMahon 

The structure of feme thiocyanate and the thiocyanate test for Iron. II I Sciiles- 
tNGER and II B Van Valkenburck J Am Chem Soc 53,1212-0(1931) — In aq 
solns of Fe(CNS), the color migrates to the anode during electrolysis The absorp- 
tion spectra of aq solns of Fe(CNS),. of nq solns contg [re(CNS),] and of ether 
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solnsofanhyd re(CNS), are identical In ether and benzene feme thiocyanate has 
twice the fno! wt of the simple salt On the losi< of ihfv results the authors con- 
cludi that the red color in the thiocyanate test lor l'e i< due to (1 e(CNS)«) . 

11 I tiffany 

Ammomates of salts of the oxygen acids. M A. Rmxcsh Bull. see. eitm 
HI. 49, 303-^(1*131) — By the action of dry Nlf. r" on dehydrated sulfates R has 
prepd a no of ammonia tes Mn90,4XII, (brown), ZnSO, 5XH, (white). CuSO,SSH, 
(blue) Ni^O, (1M1, CoSO.r.NH, (white with a reddish tint). CdSO, GXH, (white), 
Ag,SO, 2.\/f, I xerpt with MiilO, and At SO, the reactions are ewrgetic. MgSO, 
does not react With the exception ol CubO, 5X11,. which forms CuSO^tSHvHiO. 
11,0 decomposes all of the ammomates with the formation of the oxide or hydroxide of 
the metal These ammcyiuatcs lose XH, when exposed to the air and more raptdlv on 
heating Ag,SO«2XH, on heating pin some (NH,)-SO, as well Although AgXO, 
forms AgXO, GX II, dr> Xa\0, and Ila(XO,), do not react with MI, Cu,(I*0.), 
and K,Cr,0» likewise do not react- W C I n'tnrc* 

High-carbon carbides of the iron group. J\ riscnra and II IJah* Gn Abhaitdl 
Knnlnts Kohle 8. 2V,-r>»ll*12s) — \\hm CO is passed at 270* over finely di sided 
Co or CoO there H obtained a mass which appears to contain the carbide Co,Cs This 
substance is decompd by Jf at 270*. half the C (presumably derived from the carbide 
Co,C) being eiolicd as Cll, Similar addtt of C to an rquimol mtxt of CuO and Fr>0, 
affords the carbide Pe,C, in addn to Te carbonyl If lilierates CM, in proportion 
corresponding with the formula Ie,C. formed apparently by separation of C from the 
unstable carbide Fe,C, Small quantities of hydrocarbons are also formed The 
F*. but not the Co, carbide alfords, when treated with acids, a mixt of hydrocarbons 

B C A_ 

The sulfide* of carbon. Kenneth A Robb J Chem Education 8, SG7-74, 
(1931), cl C d 25, BSD — K lias renewed the literature concerning these compds 
and Killed attention to the similarity of the sulfides and the oxides of C Unlike O, S 
exists on the surface of charcoal both in an adsorbed state and chemically combined 
The phys properties of COS are midway between those of CO, and CS, Thirty -two 
references are given E R Sckiem 

Phosphomates. H. Action of phosphine upon aluminum and peryllittm halides. 
Robert HOLtjb and Turn Mexer Z aner t of/gem Chem 197, (0-102(1931)-. rf 
C A 24, 3721 — Mol compds of PH, are quite similar to the corresponding thiohy- 
drates, and salts which add on It,S are also capable of taking up pH*. By heating 
A1CI, and AlBi, with PH, at 70*. AlCl.l’H,. m 81-3*. and AIR r,. PH,. m 114-8°. 
were formed. In the case of All*, it was necessary to raise the temp to 120-30° to 
obtain AIJ, PH,, m. J4S^50° In no case was the amt of PIf, tiler? up increased by 
increasing the pressure Similar compds. with PH, were not obtained in the case of 
Be halides The phosphomates mentioned oboie are white cryst. compds which readily 
sublime and are decompd by water to giie Til, and the A1 salt These compds are 
readily fused, and in fusing they deposit a small quantity of a y ellowish red solid as- 
sumed to be Pnlfi Vapor pressure detns showed that MI, was firmly held in these 
compds , this high dcgTee of stability being attributed to the great deformabdity of 
TH, H StoEBTI 

Calcium oxalate from calcium cyan amide GeohcR Barsey and G II Buchanan 
J Am Chem Soc 53, 1270-C(1931) —Autoclaving Ca(CN), and OCX, with water 
gives CaCOj. CaOiQ. and. Ca(COOIl), and if the 11,0 vs replaced by Ca(COOH), solo*, 
increased yields of oxalate are obtained Although the yield of oxalate from cyanide 
is low, the process has com value because small amts of cyanide can be added to cyana- 
mide which is being autoclaved for Nil*, as all the X of both compds is liberated as 
XH, and a part of the C of both compds is converted to valuable by products Simple 
treatment ot the ordinarily discarded autocUse «c4ids yields CaC^O, The process » 
protected by U S P. 1.717.353. (Am Cyanamide Co ; C A 23. 3233) The reac- 
tion taking place is represented 2CaCN» + Ca(CN), + 10H-O = GXH, + 2CaC«0. + 
Ca(OH),. the mechanism being a sort of mixed polymerisation. H,NCN and HCX 
reacting with each other, the reaction >eloaty being dependent upon the H ion conen. 
° £ X 1 ? • 3 ust aS with itself to gvv e dicyanamide (d C A 24,1085) 

and HCX reacts to give arulmic compds This reaction is thus represented H,NCN + 
HCN — -v H,N CKH CN (hypothetical). H.NCXH CX + 4H,0 — ► (NH*V 
C,0, -f- NH, Albert Thomas Fellows 

Copper quadrantonde. M J. Murray J Phys Chem 35, 1011-24(1931) — 
By a study of the rate of reduction of CuO in II*. it is shown that Cu quadrantoxide 
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does not exist Conclusion The olive- green ppt reported in the literature is probably 
a mixt of metallic Cu and hydrous or anliyil CujO B E Tiffany 

Anhydrous copper halide carbonyls. Otto H Wacncr 7. anorg all gem Chrm 
196, 3(j 4-73{1931) — The reaction between solid cuprous halides and CO was studied 
at elevated pressures and the existence of CujCIi 2CO and CuiBr, 2CO was established 
In the case of the iodide, the reaction was so sluggish that less than 1 mol of CO was 
taken up per atom of Cu The absorption of CO occurred even in the complete absence 
of water, although water docs exert a catalytic effect upon the reaction velocity 

H Stoertz 

Iron titanates. B I'esce Ga z: chtm flat 61, 107 11(1931) — A survey of the 
literature shows that bcTiOi (llmenite) is the only 1 c titanate the prepn . compn. 
and properties of which ore definitely known A systematic study was therefore be- 
gun of I c titanates, and as a beginning I eTiO, was prepd in a new way A mixt of 
I cCjO, (free of FfjOj), TiO» (cnlcd quantity) and NaCl (3 times as much) was heated 
I 5 lir at 900® in a current of CO, and cooled in the absence of air, the product was 
digested m water, treated with very dd 1IC1 and washed until there was no longer a 
reaction for Cl A black powder of the compn I eTiO, was obtained The method 
of Rossi for the detn of Ti (pptn by boiling of IliTiOj in a current of SOi) was used 
The TcTiOi was dissolved by treatment with K1ISO, I'ndcr the same conditions 
but with proportions of FcCtOt and TiQi corresponding to 2TeO TiOj, a black powder 
was obtained, which analysis showed to lie ferroui nrthotitanate, Fe t TiO, Likewise 
TiOt (2 rnols ), I cjOi (.1 mols ) and NaCl heated at 1000° and washed free of NaCl 
yielded feme ortkohtanate. I c«(TiO«)i, dark maroon red. binfnngent, yellowish by 
transmitted light Attempts to prep I ci(TiOi)i under the same conditions gave in 
all cases mixts of F c<(TiO«), and TiOj \ e,TiO» was described by Doss (Z Kristalfo 
graphic 1892, 5CG) and its structure confirmed by 1’auhug (C A 24, 2093) By using 
for its prepn the method with rc«(TiO«)i (be at ), the results obtained were neg The 
results in general show that of all the titanates, re<(TiOj)> is the most easily formed 
The compd obtained by Hautefeille ( Ann chtm phys 4, 172(1$64)) was probably 
Fe^TiCMi By following the procedure used by Komg and von dcr Pfordten (Ber 
22, 1405(1SS9)) only complex mixts contg chiefly FeiO» were obtained X ray examn 
(powder method) of Fc«(TiO«)i. TeTiOi and FeiTiO, showed that all 3 are definite 
compds rather than mixts The rontgcnograplis are shown m simplified form 

C C Davis 

Ferrous fernte. I. Ferrous femte from ortho- and xneta-femc hydroxide. Al- 
fons Krause and J Tulecki Z anorg allgem Chem 19 S, 223-38(1931) — Ferrous 
femte was made at 18® from metafemc hydroxide, dispersed in 0 01 N HCI. and FeCIj 
soln. by the addn of N1I,01I (I) or from I eCl, nnd TeClj solns with excess NILOH (II). 
Two types of compds result, (I) being blue black in color, stable in the air and approach- 
ing re(reOj) a aq in compn (reO Fe,Oi IIiO, 1 1 13 0 54), while (II) varied con- 
siderably in compn in consequence of oxidation, contained more w atcr, and was brown- 
ish black All ferrous ferrites prepd were magnetic L P. Hall 

Potassium chlororhenate. E Enk Ber 64B, 791-7(1931) — KiRcCh is prepd 
according to the reaction KReO t + 3KI + 8HC1 = KjReCl* + 2KC1 + 31 + 4HtO 
This salt is analogous to others of the type MJM ,V X« It cryst d in yellow-green 
octahedrn with the following physical consts d,, 3 34, sp cond at 25®, N / 32 soln . 
347 X 10”* O -1 , equiv cond 119 7 n -1 It is blit slightly sol in water It dis- 
sociates into 2K + and RcCl< Mary V Lear 

The reduction of potassium perrhenate. Henr\ V A Briscoe, Percy L 
Robinson and Eric M Stoddart J Chem Soc 1931, CG6-9 — The reduction of 
aq KRcO, solns by Zn, hydrazine hydrate and other reducing agents is reinvestigated, 
previous workers gave conflicting results It was shown that the first product of re- 
duction of KRcO, with Zn or hydrazine hydrate is a yellow colloidal soln , most prob- 
ably of hydrated ReOj From these solns the black ReOj 211,0 is then pptd This 
material can be quantitatively pptd and, also, can be dehy drated without decompn 
The charge on the colloid is shown to be pos J Bslozian 

Formation of sodium hydrosulfide from sodium sulfide. M O Kiiarmandaryan 
and K I Brodovicii Zhnr Prtkladnol Khim 3, 1023-30(1930) — Tor Na a S (in 
water soln) + II»S i=i 2NaIIS the const of the reaction is 0 0126 The max yield 
of NallS is SO 7% Adsorption of HjS by cryst Na,S yields pure NallS in soln , but 
its crystn. is difficult Adsorption of HjS by dned NajS yields dry NallS The re- 
action is speeded up if Ka*S is wetted with NallS soln V. Kalichuvsky 

Reacbons with sodium nitroprusside. Tno Pavolxni. Boll, chtm -farm 69, 
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713-fi, 7W-22(lffW) — V the react »«» pstn by Na niltopfusside (I) + alkali 

with the following gronpi of compds • alkali sulfides, sulfites, denvs of NMiNH, and 
HtNO!l, aldehydes and ketones hyilintom and denvs , pyrrole and indole and some 
cyclic dmitro dcrivs lie reports original work with com [ids of lhe«e and some other 
groups The blue color given by alkali hydrosutfirtes is caused by colloidal Perlin 
blue, which is formed by the interaction ol 1 with 11,S KaiSe gives a deep blue Steen 
color with I, the «oln decolorizes rapidly and a red ppt of amorphous Se appears. 
\\ ith NsjTc black, amorphous Te u pptd The Tiodeeke reaction is not only very sen si 
tuc but is specific for sulfites The aliphatic a diketones give pos reactions, thelujuids 
rapidly turn yellow since in the presence of alkali the a diketones are converted into 0 - 
quttioncs \\ith 0- and ydikctones reddish violet colors which then turn to bright 
red were observed Paraldehyde, mctaldehyde, chloral, glucose and fructose do rot 
react with I Cars one, pulegone, i on one nnd citral gave red colors of various hues, 
while the results with camphor, fenebone, menthone and citronellaf were neg This 
difference in t>ch3Vior is explained by the ossumption that double bonds in the close 
vicinity of the CO group favor the occunenccof the reaction Me,CO in the presence of 
I and piperazine gives a rose violet color, with piperidine and I there appears an intense 
ted color, which becomes purple with AcOH This reaction allows the differentiation 
between Me, CO and AcII, because the latter gives on intense dark blue color with I 
and piperidine l-xpts with compile with a structure similar to that of hydantom 
•honed that pos reactions are given by tirscil, 4 mcthyluracil, 5-methyluracil and 
atlantom Barbituric acid and veronal gave neg results Keg results were obtained 
with a methylmdole. fS mctbyhndnlc, osindole, dioxmdolc. carliazole, aendme. diphenyl- 
anunc, pyridine, quinoline, benzimidazole, furan nnd thiophene On the basis of these 

results P concludes that the reaction is characteristic for the grouping—' C C ZCII.CII CH 


Some cyclic dmitro denvs with the NO- groups preferably in the m position, * t . r* 
“ " I and alkali o-, m . and fr-0,NC«H.0H, (O.N).C, 11 ,OH and 


(0,K),C.H, react with la 

o-OiNC.H.CHO do not react (0,N)»C«H,Mc in ale soln gave a rose-violet color 
on addn ol KOll alone Thiourea, diphcnyUhiourra, o-phenylencthiourca and to a 
less degree also thiosmamine in ale soln give red violet colors with I and alkali This 
reaction is due to the dccompn of the compds by the addn of alkali with the subse- 
quent formation of alkali sulfide The reaction is neg with KCNS, NH»CNS and 
Lt,S Some polyhydric phenols give color reactions with X and alkali Intense green 
colors were obtained with pyrocatechol and resorcinol, while green colors of various 
hues, generally with 3 tendency toward brown, were observed with hydroqumcme, 
pyrogallol, phloroglucinol and hydroxy bydroquinone; the color changed to a bluish 
green on addn of AcOH The reactivity of I is especially due to the tendency of F* 
to become bivalent, and ol the coordinated nitxoso group to convert itself into a mtnto 
group by the absorption of O Thus in the case of the formation of Ka mtntopeota- 
cyanidc the reaction takes the course Nad e(CN),XO + 2NaOH ■=> ll t O 4- Ha.Fe- 
(CN)i(XO>) This latter compd , which crystallizes with 10 tnols HiO, has a certain 
analogy with the alkali ferrocy amdes, even with Tt*pect to the color The bright red 
compd obtained in the Bodccke reaction was analyzed and its compn was established 
as ZnjFc(CN) ( NO 50, The reaction mechanism between I and aldehydes and ketones 
was studied in particular A pos color reaction requires at least the presence of the 
structure > CH CO and occurs as a rule with compd* with short chains or with a double 
bond in the immediate vicinity of the CO group Trom a mist of I -f- NaOH in coned 
aq soln and Me, CO or AcH in abs ale , P succeeded in pptg the colored compds 
by addn of an excess oi ale. A pos reaction was obtained w ith I and ether which had 
been exposed to light, this is due to the presence of a small quantity of II, C CHOH, 
which is formed by photooxidation of the ether In general there must exist a certain 
relation between the compds giving 3 pos reaction with 1 and the facility with which 

they are transformed into the enol form, t $ , AcH *- H,C CHOH, MerCO — 

Me(HO)C CH, The same color reactions observed with I, alkah and AcH or Me.CO, 
resp , were also obtained by treating Na mtritopcntacy arude with AcH or Me,CO> resp ■ 
in ale soln , the reaction with Me.CO is rather slow Both reactions are accelera 
ted by the addn of a small quantity of alkali G Sciiwoch 

Nitrogen a ho a of chromium. L Duparc, P Wfncer and W ScHtrsset.6. Hetv 
Cfiim Acta 13, 017-20(1930) — By following the same procedure used in the prepn 
of the nitrides of Mn (C A 23, 4501), the nitrides of Cr were investigated , 2 different 
I s j Cr *f Te V se ? absorption threshold, optimum temp and max amt 

ot N fixed varied with the Cr employed The absorption thresholds for the 2 samples 
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rxamd. were 650° and 750® The amt of N fixed was independent of time but increased 
with pressure LtiX used as a catalyst lowered the absorption threshold but appeared 
to dimmish the fixation of N. possibly on account of the formation of an easily dissociable 
Cr-Ll-N complex C H Feet 

The action of sulfunc acid on copper. F de Chaves. Andes soc espaft fis 
qutm 29, 177-81(1931) — Pure, coned HtSO«, free from As, was caused to react with 
electrolj tic Cu at 55° for G hrs The residue contained anh> d CuSOi. S and a deposit 
contg S 8 5 and Cu 69 7, the balance being O or O and H The deposit does not corre- 
spond to the Mauraene oxysulfides or to any known Cu ores E M S 

The decomposition of carbonyl chloride by heat. IL Alfred Stock, Werner 
IVysTitow, Hermaw Lux a\d Hans Ramses Z crorg all gem Chert 195, 140-8 
(1931). cf C A 19.322S — COCIj was heated at 400® in a glass tube with and without 
catalysts. Decompn to CO and Cli, detd from the resulting CO content, was 23 6% 
in 143 hrs in glass alone. 23 6% on AlClj in 90 hrs , 23 3% on SiOt in 115 hrs No 
decompn to CO> and CC1« was observed m these cases. On activated charcoal the 
decompn CO was 22 7% in SS hrs CCh was formed by a secondary reaction of C 
and Cl An attempt to produce COCli from COj and CC1 ( at 400® to 500® was un- 
successful L P Hall 

The thermal decomposition of silver subfluonde. R Scholder and K Traulsen 
Z on erg allgrm Chem 197, 57-64(1931) — An lmproi ed method of manufacturing 
AgjF is given as follows Add sd\er carbonate to a hot 40% HF soln until no more dis 
solves Add 2 g of NH«F and filter in the dark Electrolyze the filtrate in a 100 cc 
Pt dish at 50° with a silver anode. I 4 v tension and 0 07-0 10 amps In 4S hours 
20 g of pure cryst AgjF is ob tamed Dry the crystals on filter paper AgiF de- 
composes into Ag and AgF between 100° and 200°. no F is evolved, even at 700® 

A L Hesve 

The reduction of nitne oxide. M L Nichols and C. W Morse J Phys 
Chem 35, 1239-52(1931) — NO dissolves m water to form mtrohydrorvlamic aad 
(HjNjOi) or a compd of the same constitution The authors studied the reduction of 
NO in soln by SnCUand TiCl, H,N,Oi — ► H.N.O, — *- H*N,Ox — ► NH,OH — ► 
NHi At temps above 0® the reduction by SnCl t depends on the rate of formation of 
HiNtOi- At temps below 25® the rate of reduction by TiCl f depends on the rate of 
the reducing reaction, while at temps, above 25® the rate of formation of H]N|O a is 
the limiting factor NHjOH is apparently the end point of the SnC]> reaction Some 
observations were made on the catalytic effects of reagents or their oxidation products. 

B. E Tiffany 

A complex cyanide of quadrivalent vanadium. Au Yakima cu Compt rend. 
191,789-90(1930) — Addn of coned V(0 \c)« to KCN of the same concn , with stimng. 
causes the soln to become green, and after several weeks, green tetrangular prisms are 
obtained The crystals decompose rapidly; so they are washed with EtOH. An ex- 
cess of Y(QAc)« destroys the compd . as does an excess of the KCN (albeit more slowly) 
The crystals decompose at 150® with blackening; they also decompose on soln in water 
Detns. of K. V and (CN)i gave the formula KjV(CN)*. I J Patton 
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Hydroiylamine as a precipitating agent Jos#: C as ares Roldan ,4 nates soe 
espah fls quim 29.158-61(1931) cf C A 25, 261 —NHjOH reacts with Cu-Fe(CN), 
to discharge the color and give a beautilul fiuore^evnee. A complex of K«Fe(CN)» 
NHjOH and NH> with Cu salts is being investigated. E M Symmes 

Studies concerning the relations between reaction sensitivity and molecular sue 
in the case of organic reagents. Josef V Tamchyna iftkrochemte 3, 229—41(1931) — 
The tests for Cu and for moly bdate with xanthogenates and the test for Ag with denvs 
of rhodatuc aad were studied It was found that by increasing the mol wt., the soly of 
the resulting compds. was diminished so that the test became more sensitive In the 
tests with various rhodanates there was also a marked deepening of the color which also 
made the test much more sensitive The general conclusion is drawn that increase of 
mol wt. increases the sensitiveness and the introduction of the benzene ring increases 
the depth of color. W T. H 

Systematical qualitative analysis by means of modern drop reactions. C. J. 
van Niecwenbvrc Slitroehemie 3, 199-219(1931). — A method is given of systematic 
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fxamn by means of drop testa suitable for the detection of about 05 % of 25 cations and 
awnM .°he “iVZ ° 2 * * “*”*»"« is used for the complete analysis Attempts to 
!nd tdn m," unsuccessful. mthesepn of the sulfides pptd m 

nntn nf A 1,^1 KOI !. w »’" r «J rd ,f> aIlc polysiilfidc Another new feature is the 
PPUI of A ^> I Z'' bom alk so ns by neutralizing to L 8 5 with thymol blue as indi 

are alsolmnh^’r,? Th 3mCd '’l hc us V rf * hfc "’ ,n ^ ‘f pLife of ordinary filtration 
are also emphasized The procedure in the hands of students has shown that the time 

s^r*. A !;&dri r^r 

dSd is d 1 * ,,h ,fc ' K,, < « ■«™«no»bo.,lic 

naphtbol Tor M the familiar T l>y **l e v °" Knorre test with a mtroso-0- 

AcOH soln with a 1 c '„ soln of L^nr?d ^ 12* i* u '^ , , an<1 ,or xf n the red color formed in 
by the persulfate reaction m the ni^Uii '*' n *V AcOH ’ n,c formation of MoO« 
*dd.n,r a trace ofCu**and toUnEMhtfcf Nil ’tufh rtmma , n,d ^ d z " « detected by 
Cu Mr is detected bv hmWii ,h ** «* thiocyanate soln used in the test for 

Tor Ha. Ca, Sr Na K and\n,hl of Mg(Olf), with a little titan yellow 

anions mvolsc well known nrocedu^. hm ,€ l t * a , re rfcomrT,cndf<1 The tests for the 
between mtnte and *| ut parUcil,ar attention is paid to distin (pushing 

cxuit. Blow ,„ ts ^^ami^fs the '• arioU3 for ™ i" "hichScan 

please al] bolder ch^tu Tte *"? U5fd '? a " «*“* that WlU 

given in detail procedure for making a complete qua! examn. is 

CkJf*Fol&™t37, 71^09n)^! e sif?^ t t ?“““■• T Gedeo^ ' T/a'i-ar 

equal parts of Xa COi KMnO. and vie? ° f th * ’ ,, } h r '" 8 * of a mut - 001118 

the crucible gently on an asbestos I Ci,5?» CO \^ w,th 3 * nt the »bo\e mixt- and beat 
Bunsen burner for Vft mm Cool Ira^h Th ™ a PP>y the full flame of a 

and reduce any MnO, - bv adiimra i„j mt 5 , COIJ ' f nts of the crucible with hot water 
SO." by pptn w.th BaCI^« n^sual ^?mV, C h^ r,kfr ’ “V ‘“l * lth ,1CI and de ‘ 
coal, the results agreed w,th those obtained by 7 rth”’tlind^ mShS”*'** 

^od^t„°!k ^wTS'-r 1 ' c F *S*f 

Philips A 409 salve with go«i results /wl 5* wa * u< * d with the help of a 

the method of Treadwell and Kohlrauseh Co ^' f2 ( 1 ® 23 ) —Results obtained with 

app of Kohlratisch fTC 1 ui,t M exact as those obtained by the 

Telephone as zero instrument m ih, S S de Finals 

U& 03 - KtSi,ltt 33. J7 rae£hod - C 

1000- mm app Data agreed to f I .e 4000 of,ra te'ephone was used with 

larger than 12 000 ohms ^ ** the ,nner resistance of the app was not 

-pSssSK .srssr ” sgss* 

giJSP, 
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brought to a qumquevalent state and will not l>e reduced during the electrolysis of the 
cold, strongly ammoniacal solution the correct amount of Cu is deposited A. L II. 

Microcherr.ical determination of nitrogen. J. Fleiscjivkr. Ktsfrlet Kdslemtnyrk 
32, 113-22(1029) — Description of present methods and data. S S. de F. 

Coloranetric determination of phosphorus. LAsn.6 Urbanee. Mezd^azdasigi 
Kutatdsok 4, 30-59(1931) — Factors influencing the detn of I’ by the blue color of re- 
duced phosphomol>bdic acid are discussed The development of the color depends 
also on the fn of the soln nr.d on the duration of the reaction Generally it takes 2 hrs 
to reach the final color Oxalic and citne acids retard the reaction materially, HNOj. 
11C1, HjSOi and CCl,CO,H have little effect and AcOH has practically none Salts do 
not affect the reaction except by their buffer effect The influence of reducing material* 
is annulled in 2 hrs Z I Kertesz 

Determination of iodine in inorganic material by microchenueal methods. Gcl- 
Brand Lunde SJitrochcmie 7, 337-66(1929) —A description is given of the many 
papers published on this subject from 1S76 to the present time W T 11 

Influence of nitrites, thiocyanates and some organic substances on the Iodine- 
starch reaction. Z Ernst Bwckem Z 232, 346-51(1031). — The acid nitrite-starch 
reaction for detecting I is much more sensitive with saliva than with pure nq solns 
because of the presence of KSCN in the saliva The I starch reaction in an acid soln 
is inhibited by nitrite, and the inhibiting action is removed by thiocyanates Une 
aad, peptone and to a lesser degree also leucine, trypsin and scrum albumin act like the 
thiocyanates S Morcuus 

A color test for cobalt. M Gutierrez de Ceuo Armies soc rsfesH Jls qulm 
29, 262-3(1931) — The blue color resulting from the formation of a double thiosulfate of 
Co and Na can serve as a sensitive test for Co As little as 23 X 10"' mg of Crcan 
be detected E M Symmes 

Reactions of the nitroso derivative of R salt with various inorganic salts. A. 
Bernardi and M A Schwartz Ann rAim appheata 21, 45-50(1931) — R salt has 
been proposed as a reagent in the identification of Co (van Klooster, C A 15, 1671) 
It has been found that the following compds. of Pb, Ag, Ba and Ca are also obtained 
from aq solns of R salt on adding the nitrates of the first two. and Ba and 
Ca as chlorides- (C„HiO^S,Ka,) J pb Pb(NO,), (red). (C„HiOiNS : Na 1 )Ag AgXO r 
SH,0 (lemon-} tllow), (C,»HiO,NS,Na,)iBa BaCl,-CH,0 (orange), and (CuIUOiNSj- 
Na,),Ca Cad, (green) The Ba salt is inso! in IIC1 solns as well os EtOH solns , 
while the Ca salt is sol in HC1, but insol in alk. (NH.OH) EtOH soln. In this way 
these 2 elements can be sepd A W Contieri 

Determination of manganese in ferro sill cons by the volumetric method. J. H. 
D Bradshvw. Foundry Trade J 44,311(1931) — Te-Si allo>-s with not over IS% of Si 
can be attacked satisfactorily by a mist, of 30 cc. IIC1. 15 cc. HNOj and 5 cc of HjSO«. 
After fuming, to remove IIC1 and dehydrate SiOj. the sibca can be detd and the per- 
sulfate method for Mn applied to the filtrate from the SiO, With higher Si contents, the 
original material must be fused with alkali carbonate at the start W. T II 

Analyzing chromium solutions. I L. Newell and W. H. Keefe. Metal Ind. 
(N V ) 29, 206-7(1931) — A complete scheme of analysis is given for analyzing plating 
solns. for CrO ( ~~, Cr* + + . SO, , Cu* + . Fc** + . Ni ++ and Zn + + . The CrO« — is 
detd by taking 1 ml of the soln , adding 400 ml of water. 5 ml of S5% HiPO« and 0 fi- 
ll S ml of a soln obtained by dissolving 0 1 g of diphenj Ibenzidine m 10 ml of coned 
HiSO, and 90 ml of AcOH After a few min add3g of NaO\c and titrate with 0 2 A' 
soln of Mohr’s salt to the disappearance of the blue color To det. Cr* 4 "*', dil 25 ml 
of the so hi to 200 ml and ppt with NH,OH Dissolve the Cr(OH), ppt in IIjSO, and 
oxidize to CrOi by adding NaiOj After boiling to decompose excess Na,Oj, treat as 
described above for detg CrOi To det SO, — . dil 10 ml of soln with 20 ml of 
water, add 7 ml of HC1. 25 ml of AcOH and 15 ml of ale. Boil SO nun and add 10 ml 
of BaC!, reagent To det Cu. take 10 ml of soln , dil to 200 ml , add an excess of 
Fb(NO,)t soln and filter off the PbCrO, To the filtrate add an excess of Na-Oj and 
filter off insol h> droxides of Cu. Fe. Ni. etc., using the filtrate for the Zn detn Dissolve 
the ppt in HC1 and HjSO,. sat with H*S and filter off the CuS ppt. Dissolve this in 
UNO, and det. Cu electrolytically Det. Ni in the filtrate from CuS by the dunethyl- 
gl> oxime method after first pptg Fc as re(OH), and weighing as Fe-O, In this final 
filtrate, combined with the filtrate from the Xa,0, treatment in the detn of Cu. det Zn 
as phosphate W T. II. 

The determination of germanium. W. Geilmann and K. BrCnger. Z. anorr. 
aUgem Chem 196, 312-20(1931) — The smallest amt of Ge which could still be detected 
spectroscopically was 0.25* in 0 025 cc. of sola. The C electrodes (boiled in II Cl) used 
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,„ r’l/iiitnf r/vjr* r/vrf'a at 12000 * a c were wpmnr to Au and ft eirctrodcs, which 
dtCTtwd the scnsmvits 7\ times A lalde shows the tAjejrt n l*f Cf spectrum x ntk 
fiinoi (lOOOHIir of Gem l(l)cc ) Ce could !* coned br pptg it in 3-1 .V HO will 
with [I *5 and tnltwilunj the fft in .V KOll IVhrn A*, Se and S’> »trc Ptr'tnt. 
Ce toil srp>f hi di«tn from 1-4 A lICl in a current of Cl, into 3-1 A' IIQ at 0 . Ge in 
the litter v>ln was coned In pptn with II-S in the presence of Xa»SO, The colloidal 
S formed brought a’wuit Itftter pptn of Ge 5 ?- Suitable methods for the drtn of Ge in 
ovidvs silioilcs cissitentr sulfide ores anil mrtaU arc outlined 1 MM I’khav 
T ests for sodium with the Streog-Kolthoff reagent. R Mo*rrEptt avd R. dr 
S in aha Aviles IV esfsi fl Its fuim ZU, 2A5 fil(llHl) — The Strrng kolthoff rearmt 
is m l O (0,11,01, 111 ,W r AcOll r., 11,0 to male .V* cc. and (2) Zn(C,H.OA, 3d. 
■?0 r 7- AcOll 3 II O to male 5(1 ce t and 2 being mixed hot and filtered after stand ng 
It ho To del Na in a sol wit dissolve 0 IS g tf samplr n 0 5 re ri 11,0. add 1 A- 
2 0 cc of 7n(CIO t l, «oln . stir and filter Tins wtvts to remove K*. which is Id els 
tei ppt with Ni when much K is present Add 2 ce of the Sltvng Kolthciff reagent to 
Cl 1 ce of the filtrate Turbidity of pptn l*gin« in a few mm Microscopic damn, 
shows typical crvsta.1 formation Detns ace accurate on 0 15 g KQ in n2 cr of 0 01 A 
NaCI T M Snntfs 

Use of phenolic acids In the detection, separation and estimation of metals. V. 
Separation of copper from cadmium, and their subsequent estimation. Pabitra 
Nath IIvsGitta asp IIarmola Saha J Indian C*r«i .‘•nr 8, lft-21[l*Vtt) — 
Hi adding a I soln of gallic acid to the Iwnling «oln of Cu and Cd in the presence ci 

all. acetate, a voluminous brown ppt is formed which can be filtered oil and ignited to 
CuO The ppt isbulVx and can serve lor the slrtn ol small quantities ol Cu TheCd 
is not pot d bv gallic acid undrr these conditions IV T. If 

Delicate mierochemicid ruction cl topper salts and certain of the other hear* 
metals. I M Korcnxiav Pharnt Zmt'alkaUe 72. 22.W>(ld3l) — The delicate test 
Cor picnc acid by pptn with Cu wit* in the presence of NIU a* suggested by Rymua 
is reversed itt testing for Cu \t Co Ni Cd llg. Au and (‘b The reagent consists of 2 
partsofasatd aq soln of C*I!,(N0,1,01! to 1 part lO^NH, This reagent produces in 
highly ditd solns of Cu salt a bright greenish yellow ppt of eharactmstjc type The 
test is delicate to 0 mu g Cu(l*g — 01**011 g - 1 raicrogram) With Ag, Co. Nt 
Cd. llg, Au the test is sensitive to 2tV g . 03a g . 0 1* t . la g . 0 15* g and 0 2* g. 
resp W O F 

Qmnohne as a microchemical reagent lor certain heavy metals. 1 M Korexwa''- 
.Mthrochemie 3, 223-R(m311 —See C A 25, 557. \V T. H 

Rapid industrial methods lor the analysis of metallurgical products. Rocs* 
A*zrw Bull on v for* fonderte 5, 3.t-S{iail) — \ general review i* given of rapid 
methods for plant control m the analysis of steel for Si Mn. I*, S and C. The advantages 
of using factor weights and tea gents in the form of compressed lorrnges are emphasized 

U T. II 

Determination of titanium In alloy steels. J Akks-d avd H Scttv cu r . vba cn. 
Arek Kisenhuitenv 4, Sw-TtllSn) —The septi of Ti from Fe", Cr. Mn. Co and hi is 
accomplished by pptn with RaCO w filtering and washing the ppt. with hot AcOll 
The remaining allot constituents are removed bv fusion with NaKCO, and XaXOi 
The residue, rontg Ti as the metatitanate. is dissolved in coned 11Q. the soln made 
aramomacal and traces of Fe and Cu removed by pptn with H,S m the presence of 
Finally, the Tv is pptd with o-hvdroxyquinohne. ignited and weighed as 
TiO, Colorimetric estn may be substituted for the gravimetric after sepn of the alloy 
constituents If only Cr and hi are present the cotonmctnc method eliminates the 
v ' I Yr-'" t j BaCOi as the former mav be removed by decantation as chromate and Ni up 
top rand Cu up ton 5'^ have no effect on the detn If F Johnston R 

_ Determination of Chromium in special steels. P Kuncc* Arch Etsmkstten" 
*• , rV’i V 3£' u E, * fn 5D ’ — The Cr contents of 12 special steel* 

with 1 5-1. r Cr have been detd by ft different methods. Methods involving all. ah 
fusions give the best results when the Cr is detd lodometncally. and of those based on 
sow of the steel in acids followed by oxidation to chromic aod the persulfate- AgNO, 
procedure is the roost satisfactory The effect of other metals on the results gtvro bv 
the various procedures is bneflv discussed It C. A 

,, determination of bone acid. G Vastagr ilaprar Chtm Falyotral 

. a j i , —The titration of 1 1, HO, in neutral solns contg 1^ of mannitol was 
wii, Ac,ds RiT°‘ an d StO,) do not interfere if neutralized previous!? with 

KOH in the presence of methyl red It was found that 2d.*tns with H^O. and MeOH 
served to remove H,B0i from cations, 0ft6 mg ol H,BO, could be detected in 2 g of 
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A1t(S0«)i crjstals The macro and microchcmical detn of HiBO* is described in 
detail S S de EinAiy 

A rapid and sensitive method for the volumetric estimation of phosphoric acid. 
It Biazzo Ann (him appluata 21, 75-81(1031) — Phosphate is detd volumetncally 
by adding an excess of a standardized sofn of (NH,),MoO, and titrating the excess xvitli 
Pb(OAc)i soln These solns nre standardized by mians of solns of known phosphate 
conen Tannic acid is used as an outside indicator for the titration Amounts of 
phosphate from 0 1 to 1 0 eg may be detd within less than 2% by the above method 

A W Contieri 

The measurement of cuprous oxide with permanganate solution G Uruhns 
Centr Zuckennd 39,13(1031) — The possible advantages of Midler'* soln m the detn 
of invert sugar are discussed J F Lpetp 

Manometnc determination of hydrogen peroxide. Akiji Fujita and Takbshi 
Kodama Biochem Z 232, 15-0(1031) — HjOj is detd manometiically either by de- 
compg it in a strongly acid medium with K.MnO* or with catalase fly using vessels of 
15-20 cc capacity the O evolution Xu is measured by Warburg's method from the tisc 
in level of the manometer fluid By both methods an accuracy of alxiut 3% is attained 

S Morguus 

The determination of moisture m liquid sulfur dioxide. A L Tlenner and 
W R Cavtri-Y Refrigerating Eng 21,344-5(1031) — The moisture in SOi is detd by 
passing the SO» through PjOi contained in a chain of Fleming absorption jars Tlio 
method may be used for the detn of very small amts of bO* of the order 0 002% The 
exptl error is not greater than 0 0002% absolute A II Johnson 

Use of buffered ammonia in the lodometnc thiocyanate determination. H 
Armin Paget, and Herman J Koch J Am Chem Soc S3, 1774-8(1031) — To the 
neutral soln of CNS - in a vol of 150-300 cc . add NH*01I until faintly alk to litmus if 
heavy metals forming insol hydroxides with NH«OH arc present As buffer soln add 
1 g of NH* sulfate, chloride or nitrate dissolved in 20 cc of N NII,0I! and treat with 
standard I soln , using a min excess of 6 cc After 4-5 min add 5 cc of 0 IV HC1 and 
titrate with standard Na»SjOi Before acidification the products of the reaction be- 
tween CNS” and It are SOi — , I". IIjO and ICN but upon acidifying the ICN, reacts 
with I - liberating free I» so that the complete reaction can be expressed by the equation 
CNS" + 3I| + 4IIjO — ► SO« — + CN” ■+■ 811* + Cl - Certain modifications arc 
necessary if KIO, is used as a source of I t W. T H, 

Determination of mercurous ions with potassium chloride solution. L de Zosr- 
bory Acta Set Untv Francisco Iosephmae.Acta Chem , Mineral .Phystca 1, 1-4(1028) 
— A04%soln ofNaalizannsulfonatcisaddedtoaO 1 Afsoln of KC1 and is used m titrat- 
ing the Hg* soln to be tested The results agree with gra\ imctric data S S DE F. 

Reactions of harmine. O FernAndez and F E Raurjck Annies toe espatt 
/is quim 29, 74-43(1931) — Harmine is oxidized to m nitroamsie acid, which is reduced 
to amine, then converted into a diazo corapd which gives a purple color on treatment 
with P naphthol Another test is the development of a carmine color when hydro- 
harmine, obtained by hydrogenation of harmine with Na and EtOH, is acted upon by p- 
nitrodiazobenzcne chloride E M Symmes 

Quantitative estimation ot mixtures of isomeric unsaturated compounds. HI. 
Review of the iodometric methods and a new bromometnc method. Kpcinald F 
LrvSTEAD and Jason T W« Mann J Chem Soc 1931, 723-5 In a mixt of 3 C 
tautomerides, the iodometric method is likely to require modification because the 
introduction of negative groups into the 0--y acids greatly diminishes the activity to- 
ward I Tor the analysis of a mixt of itacomc and roesacomc acids, consistent results 
can be obtained by the following empirical method provided the temp is kept const 
and the titrating reagent is standardized in the same way against known mixts of these 
acids. As reagent, 0 05 N Br dissolved in 40% KBr soln is recommended First det. 
the Br equiv by adding 25 cc. of the reagent to 10 cc of water in a glass-stoppered 
bottle and after JO min in the dark add 10 cc. of 10% KI sola and titrate with 005 7? 
NajSiOi In titrating known and unknown mixts of itacomc and mesaconic acids, 
use 10 cc. of 0 007 N soln of the acids in place of the HjO and add an equiv quantity of 
Br, A temp of 10 8* was used in testing the procedure W, T. II. 

Detection of very small quantities of acetylene. E Pictsch and A. Kotows ki 
Z. angos. Chem 44, 309-12(1931) —By means of a soln prepd by dissolving I g. of blue 
vitriol in 8 cc. of 10% Nil* soln , adding slowly 3 g of NHjOH HC1 and dilg to 60 cc , 
it is possible to detect as little as 3 7 X 10"‘%by vol , or 1 7 X 10 _ ‘g of CjHt in 4 1 of 
gas which is allowed to stream through the reagent under normal pressure at the rate of 
1.7-1 9 I per hr. The sensitneness of the test u increased by adding 3-5 sq mm of 
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ii'frr pa'w will - ji'ir*-' edges, th- coTl-iidal ppi_ n! Ca-CiTl-O hen* adinrhed V r tbr 
t l ie*v o paper »n- triad- tmrr rva'ile. J T II 

?»ew pt ro f^: derermsutiac of benzidine and its borniJr<S- h-ome ne« 
ccmnlex salts o' the«e bases. ft lire* x; £V-*r A.'i;:v^fc v. J^zu* 

”, No o l'-tv 1* " ' — \ cirnjpW salt i' privlitced hr n-i ir-.j T^r UpCl*. Hpthi if 
llp\, v4*v. and Id'r-i".; the ppi tm * snt-*ed g'ass idt-r Ii-<uhs ’•nab hcnadine and 
e-*o,i line were satudACTev Si S nr FxvVtA 

The esuaahon of jn-crir acid, E 15 Kcrsnv* /*-«. d*fi 4 ■-«•** .'wn i-^r 
icrs, 1«4 — A method ssirta’iie f -c rstu of ssu! q-antitir* of rv-ttw • r, “ fS S 1 mt ^ 
in lull f uids W">*<ts ir rrjjnnf th- acid hr 7n and H|S 1. in the pmse-ite of a trae- o. 
CuSCl, and citd^tnj; th- im.’ip; Urtii aad t-> Ac'l wtict ts c3i be CUc<er * m-thiv. 
o' titrati m npairc 1 ftv m-aus o' the cond-nsrir unit tv-J the alJehid- con he 
t-ar-Jcrr-d mii the r-=J\-er he amvum mat. CO, retail nut one water s paeunp rrrtr the 
rnriver . J. J C. 


E-actnas with Va ti tr-ip-veud- k T*TUN5 6. 31- CV.kwa*. 2? toiacs'' 6- 
TTircvanate lev fir Ft k *s3nXvSV're. l»v 1 juxrvn.-v'n A. The separation o. 
elem-au in vamJjuspV c-iaL q laatiti-s Txn*cnre. l*nW"r X The u«- o' the Sn- 
SN-a» cl-c*Tvl" in the d-t-tamari n o' Ih- rntnsa’nt o' II ins and is jv»lsnti<int"tnc 
tittalims Clfttrrav Uunvis 1. The Ai’u'uliti-* u! E» oxalate and of la fcvd-exnS- 
in water xKa-'-Tfirr. Ctat’ras-) S. 


SvatfcSTAV. r. Gasanifne m der Technlk. Leipzig S. llirzel 7i> pp MR, 


Titration tablets. Fat II Grrstvsrr (to Th- Kl-ttnr Smelting and Aluminium 
Cal Cos RlPfoI. Apr £1, i«3I The oxidation value n' a hvtvicht vite aoln. i> 
ealed. hr rm denar tl*e *olh mad rc the presence of avtufaM- com*ined I and wasa-irr 
the quanarv of her 1 xd-a«cd hr the adda to ah- *i!n o’ ta’d-ts. ranh coatc a etandard 
quantev of a thi.veul'ate of an alkali m-ta* mat XaIICv>, The ta'ilete arr add-d one 
hv one at mtervaie Jorp enaapb to enalJe d,Mtiter^ai m nf th- tahl-ts and arftatitm of 
the viln hi the escape nf pte from th- v>da. • h-rehr tlie strenpab of tlie hrpochlifffce 
sobv «ifi he oditated hr ate number o! mM-ts required to tSuamaae the cnloe caused 
hr the her I 
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cnssK-r vrrtrtT Avn j r satAisre 

Sulfur c-rstals hum AJta and T’Dis-Srenr-ltaa. SIvtvik Koch J7*af 

^ai J fun Aua-wiia ANwru-i.i SS, 45I-J5 llun}: ), 4R4-R Ger 1 <I12S , Xi*'~A-'z 
A hsfra&s 4, Sod — Small S cr>-stali. shorn" r IS S imts, •■ere pnvluced hr hum tor h-nps 
of lifurte. J F. ScnatKEa 

A notable example of Spanish pTtr.e, F I>iM Tos-sns. if mi sv. ejNJf- kut 
J5, I3-? 111?", ,Viar»ui»; 4 , Rm — \acular pi— tie crvstals occur at 

Mermdal j P SaistsEt 

JJotes un some Spanish arsennpmte c r vsta ls. Jruo Gakruvi ANt> Caii.oS 
\ ALnEAVKiAviv JSrrK. re,, eroni. Aui mi IS, tdl>-S4 v l < ld£>' , Afuu— ri — AtJMHZ< 
4 , SSI — Crrstallorfaphtc. J F rvaiATKXK 

Some bismuth mmerxls of Tasks ."Hun-arr i fUKlvu; Kocn JfuiKuJfii. n 
T t~THSS7zizu‘L'm*i r vi £.’i£su, 47. Sl'V-ffi German nSstraca £S~1 V 1CS11 — Analyse* nf tus 
nmthnmc pave S 1<U5. 1<LCS. Cu 0 =17. O-hS. l'i, (l R9 SdS>. I e 0-n. CU1. Bi «?> (M 
76.74 SiO, — . 0_4S sums 3D0J6. 1 00 Cosalite showed Ap 0 SS. Cu S 41 Th ST 6S. 

ic 0 CS. Ei 41 ..1 5 I5.5S. sum ^ 7| V farmnla rh>Eb-S or CTiiSLEbS. tTe content 
deducted as thaieorvme'i AnaJeses o' rcihanme pave Chi 4 J7. 4 [*), rh7vSS.3S.3ft. 
Fe 046. 0 4S. Ei S5Ev oQXS. 5 I7E5, 17 Am SiG, — . 0 IS, sums 1E>)14. MS*. 
Cj-. y?.,vmdm-toCmEh,Ei 1 ^i»oir CuiSkSPhS-RItuSi Oiw-mtn lulls nf h’smiltbi^phcntt 
were found an hismuthmtte. S. S. he FJValT 

> Kamdahnte. a new mmeral tmm Eolma. FtttEtiatts Anusui GrtA dfiaofl* 
^ I^dD, S6R-7, Afioerau'- Jtontsi 4, S41-S-— -£am.U’K~ur is found as 
bluish, prev-hlack prism s m quartz with accompanjmip T*vntc, stanmte. sphalerite, 
jamesnmte and rv-rarpr-ite at the Choeavs la 3 icia mme, IVitcvi Th”v show * altera- 
tion twmiun-". sp gr ”* 4 JS, hardness »» 2. Aialix, p av e Sild,SS51l EiS-6, 
Aj: 1D1> C” ^ Tc OJv fan - (SiGO SA, sum 3007%, formula Ag^SrhS.- 
^StbS». near fcielvite. j f ScuaJRER 
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Proushte and xanthocomte from NagySg. L. Toroev. Ccntr Mineral. Geol. 
I930A, 117-23, Matematik es Termfsettudomann icffcrtlo 46, 644-51 (in German 652-6).— 
In the locality of Nagyig, Hungary, quartz like material has been mined, consisting 
primarily of nag} agite (Au 7 61 . J’b 54 50, Fc 0 03. Tc 17 SO, Sb 8 02, S 9 10 and quartz 
2 12 Sr), quartz cryrtals, dolomite rhombohedrons, coined by native As, a httle pynte 
and chalcopynte, proustite and xanthocomte The last two have not been previously 
discos ered in Nagyig. and are found but seldom m other parts of Hungary They are 
fully described here with diagrams of cryst structure J Pn.au cx 

The relations of etch-hills on an etched sphere of fluonte. E Ernst Fest chr 
Vidor Goldschmidt, Heidelberg 1928, $0-97 , Mmeralog A bstrads 4, 353 — Minute etch- 
lulls are present on the rounded tri'octahedral faces produced by the solvent action of 
UNO, on a sphere of fluonte J F Schairer 

Zambornmte, a new mineral species. Francesco Stella Starrabba Boll 
toe geol tlsl 48,250-63(1930) Mmeralog Absi’ads 4, 219 — The new mineral, Lam- 
bent rule. occurs as ma m illary masses with gypsum in an old fumarole channel in the 
scona of 1069 on Monti Rossi, Etna The masses has e a grey, stony crust, but the 
interior is white, fnable ard radially fibrous with d 2 9S-3 0O, n 1 405-1 411, \ cry weak 
birefringence with straight extinction and + elongation Analysis gav e Mg 24 26, 
Ca 17 91, Mn not d td . A1 041, Fe trace, Na 031. K 0 05, F 55 57 11,0 1 63. sum 
100 17%, formula CaF, 2MgF« It is probable that the mineral was not formed by 
direct subhmatiOB. but by the action of F vapors on descending solus contg Mg and Ca 

J F Schairer 

Two mineral notes on Moravia. Jiskxa Lo\d< \ ov \ Vestnik Stdtniho Geol 

Ustcru Ceskoslcv Rep 5, 125-30(1929) . Mmer^hg Abstracts 4, 379 — Occurrences of 
fluonte, cakite and aragonite are noted J F Schairer 

Some minerals of the Broken Hill Lode. G Svmi Chem Eng Mining Re v 
23, 179-82(1931) — S has been unable to verify the presence of cerargynte, though 
other Ag haloids, embohte and lodynte have been found to be present. Neither was 
cerussite found Crystals of lodynte were found deposited on 1S95 slabs of lunonite 
In quantity pyromorphite ranked as the 3rd and last of the great Pb-producmg minerals 
of the Lode Calamine was mined but as part of the gang, it was not treated with the 
object of obtaining Zn Erythnte and smaltite were found in small quantity Cobal 
tife was the most important Co mineral and was plentiful at various periods from 1890 
to 1S9S Some of these deposits were of considerable economic value because of their 
high Ag content H. C. Parish 

Mode of fonnabon of spiral groups of dachiardite. G D'Achlardi AUi accad 
Lincei (CL Sd fis mat nat) 16], 9, 182-7(1929), Mmeralog Abstracts 4, 31S-9 — 
Crystallographic. J F Schairer 

Stamiente (cobalbc hydroxide), a new mmer&L A SaiOEP and V. Coveubr 
Bull soc belg geol pal hydrol 39, 74-82(1930), Mmeralog. Abstracts 4, 347-8 — 
Slaimente occurs m some quantity m the upper oxidized portion of a mineral vein at 
Mindmgi, Katanga, Belgian Congo Analysis of material separated as far as possible 
from intermixed malachite, hematite, kaolin and quartz gave CojOi 6S 72. FejO, 9 45, 
AliOj 6 S7, CuO 2 GS. SiO, 2 67, H,0 20 15. sum 10054%. corresponding to (Co.Fc. AI) r 
Oi HiO This compn approaches that of transvaalite The mineral is readily sol in 
HC1 with evolution of Cl, It is black and compact with, m places, a shining mamillary 
surface It has black ‘treaks. sp gr 4 137, hardness 4 Vi It is opaque with a granular or 
banded concentric texture In reflected polarized light it is birefnngent and pleochroic 
The mineral is regarded as the cryst. equivalent of the colloidal heterogemte, and a 
preliminary x ray exanm by W F de Jong suggests that it is isomorphous with goe- 
thite I F Schairer 

Etch-figures on cal cite from Ro.th. Jluus Holzner. Festschr. Victor Gold- 
schmidt, Heidelberg 1928, 163-9, Mmeralog Abstracts 4, 354 — Isolated calcite crystals 
from a clay seam in a limestone quarry at Roith, Lower Austria, are deeply corroded 
The etch grooi es along cleavage cracks, etch pits, etch-hills and flow-channels are 
described J F. Schairer 

The nature of luhhmte and its solubility in distilled water. Slant slaw J. Thucutt. 
Arch mm soc set Var seme 5, 97-1 04(in French 105-7) (1929), Mmeralog. A bstracts 4, 
334 — Lubhmte from Mt Pulawsk on the Vistula gave on analysis CaO 54 56, Fe,0, + 
A1,0, 0 18, rnsol 0 76, COj 4437, loss at 160° 031, sum 100 03% This material finely 
powdered and heated with water in an autoclave for 72 hours at 233“ gave a colloidal 
suspension containing 0 0137 g CaCO, per 100 cc. This on evapn deposited rhombo- 
hedra of calcite J. F. Schairer 

Barytocalcxte and its structural relations to other materials. B. Gossver and 
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T Mkmmo Centr Mi nmd Grot, Abt A. 1930, 321-8, Miner slot Abstracts 4, 
3(4 — ltarytocalcite («p gT 3 ft'?!) hi* 3 unit cell of dimensions o — 815. 6 — 5 22. c- 

0 53 A If Me loot l.I-2o05, 0 - S3 *52') containing 2 tnols of CaflaCjO,. 

The space group is Cj Thry; cell dintemiom are compared with tho«c of KaNOj, 
CoCO* (ealcite), dolomite and barite J 1*. ScnAtsE* 

Alstoavte and mil ante —a contribution to the study of complex crystals. Hal- 
Tii*s.*R Gossscr a*.d TatM Mr^scsva Centr Mineral Grol , Abt A, 1930, 22G-3S, 
Mineral >g Abstract 4, 3io— X ray photographs of bromhte (al'tonite) (sp gr 3 707- 
3 715) pit a unit cell of dimtlKirtKo " 877. 6 ■ 4 l)l 3, t ■ 611 A U. (a 1 c “ 1 75» .- 

1 1 224) containing 2 mols of CaltaCiOi The * ray data suggest that the mineral u a 

double salt (CaCO, BaCO,) rather than an isomorphou* mist of aragonite (CaCOi) and 
wrthente (lS»CO») Mdarite gives data conforming with hexagonal symmetry and the 
space group PJj k The unit cell of dimensions a — 10 40. C •• 13 00 A U. (e/a 1220) 
contains 2 mol < (Si,0,)tAt,Ca,K]! The cry stals show optical anomalies with a division 
into orthorhombic sectors J 1\ ScnAtRt* 

The Fedorov method ut the determination of feldspars. Viktor Zsrv vy. FoM- 
lam Aixlony 58, 03-10S(19J9) — The method and some detns by it are given 

S b PB Fu* Ilt 

Determination of (he species of plagioclase by the theodolite microscope. S K 
ClMrrrRJEE rroe 1MH Indian Set Cong 1923, 2&S E. J, C. 

Notes on minerals from the Canaries. Rafael Cavpbl Vila Mem. toe. rspab 
ha nat IS, 2105-8(1921), Jftwero/og Aitirjelr 4, 3U — Crystallographic notes on 
oh\ me and hornblende J K SaiArRER 

The formula of eucobte. Felix Maciiatsoiki Centr. Mineral Geo 1 , Abt. A . 
19J0, 3'. ■CM. .Uinerafog At drafts 4, 35S — From Cleve’s IS**) analysis of cucohte 
(eudialyte) from Norway the formula is deduced as X t Y, c u(O.OII)i« where X “ Ca. 
Na. Yt, Ce anil Y *» Zr. Fe, Mn. Mg. Cb Four such tools, art contained in the unit 
cell of Goss tier and Mussgmig (Cf following abstract ) J F. Schawer 

The structural and molecular unit of eudiahte. B Gossner and I\ Ml'sscvuc 
Centr. Mineral Geol , Abt A. 19J0, 81-3 —In an attempt to dct. the mol structure of 
cududite, the authors studied the uniformity of the structure and mol wt by measuring 
the lattice structure of the erj stals and by e*tg the mol wt . assuming eudialite to have 
6 possible ehem corapns. The density, s X M. was assumed (suspension method) to be 
about 2 029 The elementary substance was found to be thomboidal tn character, the 
cry stab showing the form (111), (100), (110), (101), (211). (Ill) The d of this sub- 
stance was estd at 3 145 The mol uniformity could not be ascertained on the basu ol 
the accepted structural uniformity . all 0 possibilities presented contradictions to exptl 
work, t g . the formula 2N*a,5iO, CaTeSiiO, ZrSi,O t showed the best relationship, but 
did not agree with the structural uniformity J pivaiACK 

Remarks on the work of B. Gossner and F. Mussgnug Wkaiau It Zaciirriasev 
Centr Mineral Geol, Abt. A, 1930, 315-7, Mtneralog Abstracts 4, 307-8 — X ray 
rotation and Laue photographs ol a crystal o! eudialyte Irom Naujakasik, Greenland, 
gave a rhombobedral cell of edge a -■ 13 01 A U and axial angle t»j*44' The space 
group is Djj Splinters from the crystal had d ranging from 2 820 to 2 8$3, and they 
show differences in optical character, being isotropic or weakly birefnngent with blue- 
violet interference colors, the material is therefore presumably variable in cbem 
compn Z from later analyses suggests a formula RrSuY,, (where X — 0. OH, Cl) or 
(Na.Ca,Fe)iZrSi«Ou(OH,Cl) t for which there would be 4 13 mols m the unit cell 

J F. SatAtRER 

Sulfatic canenmte from the Ilmen Mts. (South Ural), A. N Za\ aritikii Mtm 
soc russe mineral 12), 53, 201-7(1929). Minerolor Abstracts 4, 379 — Blue caucnnite 
occurs as rests and veinjets m nephehte crystals in pegmatite veins in the nephehte- 
syenite of the Ilmen Mts Two analyses gave SiO, 34 78. 35 29. Al,Oi 23.77, 2S 79. 
FeaO, 0 10. 0 19. MgO 0 12. 0 10. CaO 1227, 1 49. Na>0 15 59. 15 65. K.O 4 90. 4 15, 
H,0 7 01. 7 62. CO, 0 S9. 1 01. SO, 6 25.5 70, sums 99 6S, 100 05 % The SO, content is 
rather high j p. Sciuirek 

Eulytite from DognScska Sandox Koat Maternal, i es Termistcltudoman yi 
ErUsito 46, 640-2 (German abstract 613)(1929) — The forms (1001, (till, (till and 
(21l| were observed on 1 mm crystals Larger cry stals were of ah exaedne. the smaller 
of a tnalastetracdnc habit S S pb Fin Alt 

Mode of occurrence and chemical composition of garnet from NeUore district, 
Madras, V. S Sw aminathan r roc J5lk Indian Set Cong 1928, 233.— Garnet is a 
common constituent mineral of both the schistose and the pegmatitic rocks and olten 
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occurs as an kw«tt ol the granitic amt gnchslc outcrops exposed in the country 
Cr>*t ns well as massive form* are {mind, the latter being generally heavy, granular and 
of a coinparnliv rtv t »rge sire Oodecnhedra, trnperohnlm and combinations o{ these 2 
arc the most common cr><t forint i he dominant colors are red, dark rrd and varvitig 
itiaijrt nl lirmni Ihrip gr snriex from .1 f!2 tod 1.1 H J C 

Chemical composition and physical constants of spessartlte from Publico near 
Jihlava. UatiiM Novtfi x Coroeij Werarjt/fto /rmtk/kfl Miism 27, 4 pp (preprint) 
(10 tit) Mmrritl't Ihtt/iiflt 4, Sill -This carnet tut a sp gr 4 212. m, l Mint, 

1 Kim. n n 1 M7f. and gave on ntuU tit MO,.lt)S.l. hO.OU A 1,0. £0 70. 1 e,0, 0 7H. 
PfO 12 11. MnO JIM MgO 0 l4.C«O027. 11,0002 turn 100.11*; corrrtpomJlnc to 
spcssartltr Ids 21, alnvtndite .Ml At). p\ rope 0 47 and gros.ulmtc 0 7.1* J J I S 
The general formula of vesurtsnlte and ttsrelatlon to carnet, l’t < it Mashstsciim 
Ctnlr Mltirrtii t,*o ) . ,\bt A 10JO, 2M 01 IWra/.g \bitwti 4, .'IV PitW.dtrd 
amltsrs of vesnstantlc arc ailed to ut ratios mid a general formul i deduced at X,,Y,» 
Si ,,(0.011.1 )„, i t , tl garnet + CaMc(OH), Die unit cell contains 2 such molt 
The unit cell of \rtinl«nltt hat dimensions near to those of carnet, indleutlnc a cIom 
rehtion J 1' Suiuaiw 

VesuvUnlta from the ejecta of Sabatlnl Makia l’i*m /Vrirsfiei* Mi limit 
(Home) I, N ,17(10*0) l/mrr.ibg 1 bslr.im 4 , .1 til A detailed description J I S 
The eeneral formula of mehlltes. I rtiT Mauiataciiki irnlr Mi nr*il (itM 
Aht A, 1030 27S M Minmil.if tbHrutit 4, X’>7 Iron* the mulysrs tabulated ha 
Herman (f A 2k, 4 JSI) a general formula for mlnrrah of the mrliDlr croup itdrdnmJ at 
XYZ(O.Oll). where X - Ca or No. Y - Mg.l c". 1 e"* or Al and Z - M with some At 

J r M It Still K 

MlneraloRlcal notes IV. T lfopr.r Sxnrn Ktt 1»h/m/i.iii \tnstum 17, 
40S >13(10.10), \Unrrali>t tbslratls 4, 31% <\ S/rirn/e, u nrw nilnerul from Itroken 
Itm. New South Wales is Jet Mack and compact, aery hrittfr, frulde, with « acllnwi-.lt 
tirown streak hardness.! up gr 20M Thin sections are p tie brown ntul opt ictilly l-o 
tropic It fuses with dill icnlty to a hbek magnetic gbss and Is dreompd hv acids with 
sepn of CTtimibr StOi Analysis gtac MO, .12 It',. AI,D, IM 1 l'e,(), 10 23 MnO 2.1 is, 
MeO 0 u\ Cat) 2 10, 11,0 (10*.*) 2301, 11,0 (140*) 1 (hi, 11,0 ( H»<>*) 4 11. 
Insol (MO,) 0 70. sum l»'Mis r }, leading to the tormub 1 r,o, t>{Mn.Ca.Mg)0 MnO, • 
2.111,0 or 1 e1ti"|fiSl«0„ 1011,0 J F Schathi k 

Zeolites in rstrmlve rocks— a contribution to the probtem of “Sonnenbrand." 
K. limit k 7. f-rakt Gttl Jft, 17-2t)(lti 10), /VrMrViNr Minrral Krysl l’tlr, 14, 
.'•7(1112')), Mtnmtl't Ahtlraflt 4, 37I*A— Many basalts, appirently uniform when 
freshly broken, show numerous pale patches after a short exposure to the air (Snmrn- 
brand) This Indus lor Is due to a hydrous, apparently gtassy groundmiss, which his 
l>een sup|H«f d t o l< *r<iht Ic In n xture '1 he p dr patches gla e a more continuous delta dm- 
tlon curve than d.irs the nnrmd basalt lty crntrlluslnc the finely powdert-d mitrrbl 
of the fight patches in Clerlcf soln of sp gr 2 4fi (hr gToundmnss was approxfiiutrly 
isolated The mntrrld ga\e a definite lusr-cxclmnge with NoCl anil CitCI, solus II 
concludes that tin sc Iwsalts contain an alkali fbss which Is readily dccomjH»'-cd by 
moisture to lorm a rrolltlc mUt J 1 Soiaihi » 

Zeolites from Chiblne Mountains anil Luyavnirt In Russian Lapland. A. N 
l.Am'VTrov 7rae mim'enr.iif u% U K A A 2, 01-100(ll>37); .Uinrr,,/>( ,|Wnir(, 4, 
:i7:i-t —Zeolites found In the Khlblnsky and I-ovoSrrik> tundras, Kob, liulmle iiatriv. 
hte, nnalcitc, clutusite, lieubmlite ami mesohtr Analcltc U always ns.socbted here 
will, arglrite and may lie either primary or secondary alter wsblitc or nrgintr 'Ihe 
following cotta (Ions are suggested 2(.1.\*aiA!,Sl,<>, S.YoCl) (siKlalltc) + nll,<> — .'•• 
(NafAK MArU»rO) (arwh-Uf) -h J/AUh + JNaCJ -h bSalii! Jwlhy »Mr 
masses ol hjdratrd alumina are found 1 nun arglrite ol tlir sectmd generation* w 
(No.d'e.AlhM.O,,) (arglrite) + No, \I,MA, 211,0 (andette) or Na.IV.St.O,, (arglrite) 
+ AI.Oi h!1,0 + 211,0 - Na. McM.O,, 211,0 (anslcite) + PcO, mU,U J 1 . S 
Leucophyllltc. MiKtrts Vtsm. ani» A UomwalTIm Milt fs-rg « hulloim inn 
Alt ktl “"I Mcxhsehute IWtfi u honhe A.»/>r,»n, Unt ir» 10 J 0 , lUUV-T.l — 1 rucophvllite 
frwn Mipron Mountain was anatyred Mt>, 7 A t'd, 1IO, 0 l A, 11,0, dll, At,0, 14 31, 

1 r,0, 0 1.2. PeO d 17, MnO 0 Ol. MgO 2 07. CaO d 4\ Na.O d 22. K.C) 3 .Ml. 11,0* 2 10. 

OOP, sum HXMO'J Omuu parameters, Ntggtl »iw ami lurtlur optied ami 
petrographic data are given S S m. IlstLV 

New localities for reolltes in Moravia. ItauNn Ku^kra ano 1Ui>iva Notorsk. 
Catof'is Mfiriirtkfho 7emsktha Must a 25, 21 l-27(H>27), ihntral >g .lAiinifb 4, 31S — 
A complete list ol old and new reolltc localities In Mnruvla and Crech Silesb Is given 

J. I . .SCKAtRftR 
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AnaleSe and lunmontite from Mcrlo (Tcicanj). Cue ma Crw-o .<*t 
mus rr- sir U Gcr-o S 2, 413-f (192>). Sltirral-j A Sfsrij 4, 37C-— dear k«a- 
tetraheiim of analcite p>t SiO, 33 0?. AV>» 22 91. K*»0 1427 (by di2cTrtxe). HrO 
»n<~ r Laumontite SiO, 50 90. AliO, 21 51. CaO 1 1 7& HiO 15.22. wo W G9£. At 
UV' C t v t Uunortite Ion 3 son. IWO mad at 133* -4 15^ J F. Sch«“* 

Ifostromte from tiro southern Rmb» pipbir deposits. D. F. SaOTTarcxKX 
tmf ifiar-aJ GrtJ-. Abt. A, 1929,47-35, A'i»rroi-g A y tracts 4, 327 — Scant* cf nco- 
ttceitte occur ta pvtcti enr- era pint e- gneiss m the Stary-Krp 3 graphite mine near Man- 
upol The miner*] is decomposed by coned HC1 with lepa. d NO, Analyscstm rapure 
material are given The material has ben derived. perhaps. from the direct dccampci- 
of Fe-l>eartsg silicate <r nay hale teen feetaed by the action d colas, d Fe sulfate 
(from decora pa of pmte) on seemdary ta oJ.ii. J F. Scrum* 

The geufepcal history cf cent Geoxge A. Uicxunc Ccb J- S3. <2S-P 

Idol! — t brief paptic description W. H B0TVf» 

Acewmmeralof the Bantroarte-beideEite group. 1 J* Micxst CtkJt if, acre!. 
Oal Abt. A. 19 JO, 293-303, Xhmr’^c A *£nuzi 4. 312— A cor nuneril caSed 
r.'victnfe was found in a vein in lipante-punuce-tuff in the ranne of the Chub char river, 
near Ml Elbrus, nerthern Caucasus. It u eboedat e-tcown. sp gT 22S, hardness 2. 
optical!) uniaxial. « — about 1 56. Analvsu gave SiO, 33 71. AIiOi 11 41. FcjOi 7 44. 
FeO G‘0. MgO 3 11. CaO 035. alkalies 2.80. 11,0 (110*} 17-69, cum (M 07*% the de- 
ficiency being 11,0 (those HO’) Over 11,50, there is a loss of 11 N?^c 11*0 The 
formula is given as 1R0 0 SR/bO lR/)2.7SiO, 5 511,0 This mineral diSerx from 
those ol the nactrceutc-beidcDite group in the presence of FeO. MgO and a lk a li es. in its 
lo"rr * end absence c4 pleochmsm. J F. ScBtlax* 

Meschte. A Cavtnato. Aft me slsf in no,' 65, IM-U{l l Cb); AltnrraTet 
A ti"scJi 4,319 — Mesolitt from Ictland w»' studied by optical, gcenometnc. chem. tad 
i rav methods. Analysis gave SiO, 11 W, AbO, 2u30, CaO 11 15. bV-O 4 10. H,0 
131X1. sum 9971^- Crystallographic raeasumnecti anil Ltnegrams tndicate mono- 
clone symmetry The optic trial plane is perpendicular to the e! negation, the sign is 
+, 2\ «= 70*. dispersion u strong. Bx. c — 9'/i* tad baefnagence is low. L*oe 
grams ol natrolite tnd sedetate indicated crthcchorohic and mcoochnx: sTmmctry. nsp 

J F Scrawe* 

The mraerali of the Kamrai sphaerosidentes. F*A.VTtScr Suit IS. SSy^iH 
Pn'o&rittck' SpoU^KOiii t SS era tic Octrav, ilorartlc (>if*cru 4, (*>3(1929), Jfi«- 
erai.g Abuses 4, 325. — The succession of minerals in the sphaeroadente septana in 
the coal mines at Kirvmni. Ciech Silesia, as the same as that m those ol the Kladno «al 
basin in central Bohemia, i t, ijuarU. tafcente. ealate, sulfide cres. naemte. An 
onaltstt cf mcriU is given. J F. Scs arar* 

Phfflijsi'.e of the basalts ta the region of Lake Balaton. Etua Mavwn. Afftlr- 
wUb rs TrrmSsLtSudemJn'n £rlmli 45, C57-6 1 (German abstract fiG2)(1923) — A 
crystallographic description as pstn ol phUlipsite found m company ol aragwute, cha 
barite and ealate. S-S.dk Fft ttT 

Analysis of monaute from Jon-an, Korea. Kenj»o Rixvia axu Sins Ssn-ona. 
J Clem Sec Japan 52, 47-54(1931) —Hitherto there berat only partial mvesugnboas 
and fragmental statements as to ma n xote from Jna^n. Korea, a complete analysis was 
performed, givrng the foil owing results i 1 ,' 5101, a 1 7S, CaO 0 53. FbO 0 09, AbO, 
0BS, FetO, l 65. OsO, 2525. NdAX. etc.. 27JE7. YrfO*. etc.. 2.47. ThO, 9 *9. SnO) 0.15. 
SiCS 1.SS. U0» 0 15 r.O, 26.07. Sb,0a 0 0G. H^> 0 79. CO. 023. sum By « 

spectral analysis by arc light and a ray the existence cJ La. Ce, Tr. hid. Sa, Gd, Tb. I>y. 
Ho, Ex. Tm. TTi, Ln and Yt is confirmed, and Eu and Sc probable exist. In addn. Ba. 
Ti. Xb and Ta art detected by am spectrum. From the Pb, U and Th contents, the age 
is calod as 1 S X 10* years (formula of A_ llclme and R. V> . Lawson) T law 
Kew data on lepidolite from RolnJL, Monna. Josrr Seumm a.v» Josef Vtslod- 
Jn_ AftiSf^-Sn .Val. ifercrMne (Bmo) 5, Bt. 2, 25-3U192S1, JJ,«erch-. AbstroeU 
4, 379-50 — Analyses of pirxl. lepidcJite from Koinl cave. SiO, 47 63, AlfO, 2S-6°. 
Fe,0, trace, FeO 023. MnO 0 75 MgO 0 15 CaO 035. 5 a.-0 1.03, K,0 1129. Lt-O 4.87, 
F 6 81, HiO (+103*) 1-2S, H,Q ( — -105*) 0-31^x. the analysis agreeing with KdAr 
( a ) ut 1. ►S « ’O t»F i v J F. ScHAlXEX 

Crystals ol maEnesmm sulfate hexahydrate fhexahydnte). V. Y. Dotrro 
DoBXOtoiiXTt Jlffta. joc russc mineral (2). 58, 3-03(1929); ilieeraU’ Abstracts 4, 
37S — la the Sail salt lakes, Crimea, after the sepn. of NaCl. spear-shaped crystals of 
MgSO, 7Tf,0 (detd. by analysis), which difler from ep somite m form, separate. Thick, 
tabular, mcnciclimc crystals of Mg80«6HAJ also occur Optical and crvstaUographic 
data on btxabydnte and on artificial MgSO«.611,0 are grren. J. F. Scbaolxr 
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BIBdite from Kalusr. Antovi Laszkicwicz Arch mitt soc sic Varsovu 5, 
79-94 (in French 05-0) (1929), Min era log Abstracts 4 , 334 — Cr> stallographic Opti- 
cal constants, lor Na light, arc a ** 1 4820. 0 = 1 4855, y ■» 1 4SG9, 2V = 69" 24', 
Bx« (a) c » —42* 11' J r S Cl (AIRE R 

Recent minerals from the mines of KamnnS. Vaclav Ma£tal16 Sbornd 
Frlrodotedeckf S pole! nosh r Moravste Ostrave, Morarskd Ostrava 4 , 183-90(1929). Mm- 
cralog Abstracts 4, 326 — The coal mines have jidded calcite, gypsum, mirabilite, 
epsomite nnd mixtures of aluminum and iron sulfates The descriptions given, with 
incomplete diem analyses and no optical data, are insufficient to det. the species ex- 
actly J F Schairer 

Wulfemte crystals from Almalyk O G Padurova Mem soc russc mineral 
[2|, 58, 109-15(1929), Mtneralog Abstracts 4 , 378 — Microchem tests showed the 
presence of Mo, Ph and Ba in crystals of wulfemte from Alma]) km the Tyuya-Muyun 
district, Fergana J F Scilairer 

The minerals of the uranium deposit of Katanga. A Sciioep Ann mus'e 
Congo Beige . Ser I Miner at . Tervueren 1, No 2. 43 pp (1930). Mmcralog Abstracts 4 , 
313 — The Kasolo radium mine is on Knsoto hill, 22 kra S S \V of Kambove. Two 
kilometers to the N E is a hill called Slunkolobwe (or Chmkolobue) in which there is a 
Cu \ cm These 2 mines are on the same mining block The U ore occurs in veins 20 
30 cm thick in bedded dolomites and slates "lS\ els c new species has c been described 
from this locality ris. becquerelitc. curitc, dewindite. dumontite. fourmanente, uinthi- 
nite, kasolitc, parsons it c. renardite, schoepite, sklodowskite and soddyite Other 
minerals present are uranmite, torbemite, quartz, tale, magnesite, heterogemte, 1m- 
nacitc, Au, wulfemte and monaztte J T Sciiairer 

Whewellite from the tertiary strata of the Maykop region (northern Caucausus) 
N B Vassoevich and N K RaZumovsrh Mem soc russe mineral [2|, 57, 275- 
300(1928), Mtneralog Abstracts 4 , 377-8 — Yellowish tabular crystals of whewellite 
(CaCjO, 11,0) were found in cres ices in calcareous concretions from bitummous Eocene 
day near Khodyzlienskaya m the Mas lop district Sp gr 2 22, hardness 3 l /i. a — 

1 49, 0 ~ 1 55. 7 ■= 1 65. 2V “ S3‘/» . optically + Analysis gas-e CaO 3580. CjO, 

46 92. HjO 10 60, CaCOi 6 GS% The mineral is partly replaced by quartz and CaCO, 
A summary of the literature on whewellite is given. J F Schairer 

A meteonte from Oesede near Osnabruck. K. Busz Verojfent Natural . 
Vtr. Osnabruck 21, 4 pp (repnnt)(1929), Mmcralog Abstracts 4 , 258-9 — Thin sections 
of the meteorite show the ground mass to consist of broken fragments of bronzite and 
olivine, and chondrules of the same minerals with a granular or eccentric radial structure 
The stone is a spherulitic chondrite Analj-sis gase. Te 18 17, Ni 1 90, FeS 5 ti, SiO, 
35 57, A1,0> 2 71. TeO 7 99. MgO 23 21. CaO 2 96. Na,0 1 31. K,0 0 40. P trace, sum 
100 03 9c. corresponding w ith nickel-iron 20 07, troilite 5 77. feldspar 22 and olisme 52% 

J F. Schairer 

Meteonte from Ojuelos Altos. L. TernAndez Na\ arro BoI. soc. espaft 
hist rust 29,19-24(1929), Mtneralog Abstracts 4, 259 — Thin sections of the meteonte 
show hypersthene, limcfeldspar, olivine, much magnetite with a border of hematite and 
some glass The stone resembles a basalt tuff and is classed as a hypersthene oligo- 
chondrite Sp gr 3 54-3 89 Bulk compn by analysis SiOi 40 02, TiO nil, A1,0, 

2 77. FeO 11 34, MgO 2534, CaO 2 49, Na,0 0 76, K.0 0 23. r,0, 0 34, 11,0 (105") 0 09, 

FeS 6 76. Fc 8 17, Ni 1 12, Co 0 04% J F Schairer 

The meteonte of Olmedilla de Alarcfin (Cuenca) L FernAndez Navarro 
Mem soc espail hist nal 15, S59-G5(1929), Mmcralog Abstracts 4, 259 — The meteo- 
rite is dassed os an ohgo-sidiferous hypersthene-chondnte with a marked breccuted 
texture and veined, approaching the euentes, but perhaps representing a new type. 
There are chondrules of hypersthene, mono cl i ni c pyroxene and basic feldspar, and 
magnetite bordered with hematite is abundant. Sp gT 3 712 Analysis gave the bulk 
compn.: SiO, 36 92. TiO, ml, Cr.O, 0 3S, AhO, 2 52. FeO 9 39, MnO 0_2o, MgO 23 59. 
CaO 2 16, Na,0 0 87, K,0 0 19. H,0 (103") 0 09. P,0, 0 31, TeS 4 66. Fe 17 06. Ni 1.5S, 
Co 0 02% J. F. Schairer 

Our mineral wealth [Paraguay} Gevaro Romero. Rep Paraguay, Cart ilia 
Informative No 18, Asuna6n, 70 pp (1930), Mtneralog Abstracts 4, 314 — A brief 
sketch is given of the rocks and minerals of Paraguay with special mention and chem 
analyses of ores of Fe and Mn J. F. Schairer 

Notes on the iron ore of Mandi State. S K Roy Proc 15th Indian Set Cong. 
1928, 2SS —The unfossiliferous Krol dates ol the Mandi state are characterized by the 
presence of a magnetite-chlonte-schist in which, at certain places, magnetite attains such 
an enrichment that the rock may then be considered as an Fe ore, magnetite-haematite- 
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quark schul The transit ion between the ordinary Simla slates and the magnetilcrous 
slate is gradual Characteristic is the presence of a blue slate contg l beautiful cubes of 
pynte just on both sides of the T e-ore t*d, which js af wait 400 It in thickness The ore 
with the greatest coren of I e n found in the Chichot Subdiv ision of the state Inferior 
types of magnetite-chlorite schist have lx-cn traced in the northern parts of the stat* 
near Barot, Panjaund, Dhamrcth, etc The better type of ore has l<cen followed fee 
about 12 miles between Pansar and Sangalwara. Chichot Near Charan the strike 
direction has apparently l<cn affected by the intrusion of the Mandi granite gDeiss 
massif, which is therefore younger than the KrcJ beds Magnetite, sepd by was v wg 
from the disintegrated ore. on analysis showed 71 of metallic I e with very little Y 
and S. and a sample of Marcti ore gave about GI% Tc This Ee deposit of Chichot was 
not reported previously E J C. 

Ilinemte and titasuferous Iron ore from Ntllore District, Madras. V, S Swasma* 
THAN Proc IHlh Indian Sit Coni 1928, 287 — Jlmemte occurs m the form of Urge 
segregated masses in a pegmatite vein, situated a mile X E of Culimcherla village, 
Kapur Tq The associated minerals are feldspar and biotite Individual masses often 
wngh 30 -50 lbs The mireral breaks up easily into thin plates and tabular pieces, and 
the freshly broken surface meals a submetallic luster The sample gives, on analysis, 
49 82% of Tift The mineral is available in fairly large quantities and could, with 
profit, be exploited, as it is extensively used in the manul cil lerrotitacium alloys and 
titanium white Tltamferous I e ore is met with in limited quantities closely assoed, 
with another pegma titic vein rear the Patmgunta mica mine (Gudur Tq ) The 
specimens art tabular and hast a dull steel gray lusttr Tht rtsults of the analysis of 
the mineral are Sift 0G5, Tift 2871, Alift 0 43. I eft 0 00, FeO 07 71, McO 1.89, 
MgO 090, CaO 0, P»ft 0, •uim 100,34%. Only very limited quantities of the mineral 
are available E J C. 

Climax molybdenum deposit of Colorado — with section on history, production, 
metallurgy and development. B S Butler. John W Vavderwtlt avd Ckas. W. 
Henderson Proc Colo Set Soc 12, 311-53(1931) — The broken ore reserve (Jan . 
1931) is sufficient to furnish 20CQ tons daily lor 3 years, and plans are under way for 
increasing production with the demand The Mosquito fault seps the Paleozoic rocks 
of the western part of the district from the pre Cambrian rocks to the east, the Climax 
Mo deposit being tn the granite of the latter The mineralized area includes a central 
core, largely quartz, and an envelope consisting of moderately altered rocks ait tn all 
directions by closely spaced vein lets The molybdenite ore occurs in a zone ol the 
envelope consisting of sdicified rock surrounding the central core Assoed minerals are 
pynte, a little chalcopynte, brown sphalerite, hubnente. topaz, quartz and fluorite. 

W. L. Hat 

Mineral resources of Palestine and Transjordan. G S Blake Jerusalem 
(Pub Xkcrks Dept ) 19 JO, 41 pp , litnnaloi Atii'acJj 4, 311 — A short outline of the 
geology is gtren The most important mineral product is the Dead Sea brme, which is 
nch m KC1, MgCJ, and MgBr» T xptf production of salts by solar evapn in large pans 
yielded first KaCl, then camalhte and last MgClj with bromide (MgBrj 1 46%) Pure 
KC1 can be separated by recrysta from the earaallite Petroleum, bitumen and bitu- 
minous limestone are of some importance in the region. In Transjordan o ccu r small 
deposits of Cu and Fe ores and considerable gypsum and phosphate. J F. ScnAtREi 
A deposit c{ bante in Ottkha State, Central India, M K. Roy Prof J Slh Indian 
Set Coni 1928, 2S9 — In the Orchha State in Central India, in the village Surajpux. 
formerly called Khura, occurs a deposit of barite in Bundelkhand gneiss The vein 
is traceable for more than 0 25 mile in length and is over 8 ft. in thickness It is a 
quartz bante v an. in which bante appears to have been deposited later, filling up the 
cavities of the quartz vein and, in places, also of the adjoining country rock. A little Cu 
pynte and malachite are found in the vein but no Pb ore The deposit is of bydato- 
genetsc origin and apparently belongs to a senes of several pyntic ore bodies occurring 
m the neighborhood and all having the same N E — - S W. direction. E J C. 

The ongm of coal. Walter Teens and Otto Horn Z anirx Chem 44, 
m)-4(I931) — The opinions of different investigators on the ongvn of coal are discussed, 
with a repetition of some exptL work. Some new data are given, and numerous tables 
for comparison are added A IfrvscH 

Geologic surrey of the environments of the radium mme of Tynya-Mnyufl. D 
I Meshietov Tree radtum et mtnrratt raitoaettjs aead set V R.S S 0,3-13(1926) 
The only dependable and scientifically recognized deposit of radioactive minerals in the 
Siob ^. eff Co , is the deposit of ores contg V, U, Ca and Cu m the 
e after treatment contains a con- 


region of Tyuya-Muyun The residue from this o 
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siderablc amt of Ra salts Several hot springs winch are located along Kisd Kungei- 
Karatash have a temp of about lb* with an emanation content from 1 to 2 21 Mach6 
units Hot springs of the southern slope of Tiuya-Muyun have temps from 21° to 25° 
with an emanation content from 0 1 to 03 and finally other hot spnng3 with a temp, of 
182° and 202* contain the max amt of emanation, (i 20 and 4 17 Macb6 units, resp 
The temp of all of the hot spnngs exceeds 10* while the av yearly atm temp could 
not exceed 10* A C Nof 

The paleozoic deposits in the valley of the Aravan River. D V Nalivkin Trav. 
radium el mtnerati radtoactifs acad set V R S S 11,14-20(1020) — The Aravan River 
crosses the Tyuya Muyun ridge which contains deposits of radioactive minerals on the 
walls of many of its caves The massif of the ndge consists of Silurian, Devonian and 
Carboniferous rocks The specific radioactive minerals which ore found in the walls of 
the caves are discussed m another paper A C Not 

Petrographical particularities of Tyuya-Muyun radioactive deposits in Fergana. 
V I LucjriTZKn 7 rav radium el minerals radtoactifs. a cad set U R S S II, 21- 
50(1920), cf C A 17, 31159 — At the beginning of the Kirgis Atan River are strongly 
developed sediments which are of light gray color They arc formed by an aggregate 
of quartz and feldspar of uniform gram structure Quartz is found in small irregular 
grains. Microhnc is represented by large irregular grains which are evenly distributed 
throughout the strata I’lagiodase and ohgodase appear in the form of sharply defined 
plates with (010) cryst grams and are included in raicrochnc Ilrown biotite, which 
often is transformed into chlorite or green hornblende, occurs in large quantities These 
deposits arc of Lower Carboniferous age A C Nofc 

The eruptive rocks of the Tyuya-Muyun district. L F Aimiprg Trav radium 
el minerals radtoactifs acad sc i UK S S 11,61-72(1920) — The Tyuya-Muyun Ridge 
is located in southeast Tergana in the region of the northern approach to the Alai 
Mountains It is a part of an elevated plateau wind) extends to the South in the deep 
Naukat Valley The entire district from Tyuja-Muyun up to the northern edge of the 
plateau is composed of Paleozoic slates, which arc either bright flints or jasper, or of black 
carbon-1 ike slates These deposits are characteristic deep sen deposits In some places, 
one could find bituminous limestones, lajcrs of btack flint slates and layer like deposits 
of dtabasic porphyntes The following primary and secondary mineral components 
were found by microscopic examn (I) rock-forming minerals Augite and feldspar, 
(2) accessory minerals, contained in the compn of the main strata Titanic iron oxide, 
pynte, magnetite, apatite; (3) secondary minerals calcite, chlorite and quartz, most 
commonly found, seriate and epidotc. found but seldom A very peculiar charac- 
teristic is common to all those types where fetdspar is found The feldspar appears iu 
all cases as altnle A C Not 

The gypsum m the calamine deposits of Sardinia. Piero Donate Resoconti 
assoc mmcraria sarda 36, No 1, 39-11(1931), cf ClnnagUa. C A 25, 899 — Gyp- 
sum is rarely present m the deposits of Sardinia, because it was formed in earlier periods 
and then carried away by the action of the waters This action is also shown by the 
existence, at the lowest levels, of sedimentary rocks, very similar to the alluvial deposits 
The gypsum, if protected from the action of the waters, is found in well defined crystals 
accompanied by blende and calantmc Its formation was probably the following 
the pynte was oxidized to I'eSO, and re,(SOi)i. which reacted with ZnS to form ZnSO, 
This, by reaction with CaCOi. gave ZnCO, and CaSO, G. A. Bravo 

Materials related to the distnbution of radioactivity m the western part of Fergana. 
A N Sncsarev Trav radium el minerals radtoactifs acad set U. R S S. II, 121- 
200(1920) — Every deposit of radioactive ore changes the ionization of air or its dec 
cond Therefore, a study was made of these 2 valuable sources of information to locate 
radioactive ores A C Nofi 

Investigations in the region of limestone contacts of the Kirghiz-Ata ridge in Fer- 
gana. V I Luciiitzkh J rav radium el minerals radtoactifs acad. sci U. R. S S 
II, 201-03(1926) — The purpose was to dot the geological and mineralogical diaracter 
of the limestone contacts These contacts ore of interest, because certain traces of Cu 
ore are found, and the Cu ore in turn is usualty found in connection with U compds 
Particular minerals found arc hornblende, porphynte and homblcn de-gramtes Along 
the line of contact of syenitic-diontic magma whidi formed the ridge of Kirghiz-Ata with 
Paleozoic limestones pronounced changes took place, as well as within the limestones 
which were exposed to different changes, as well as m the magma which in the middle part 
of the ndge gave birth to syenites and at the ends of the ndge gave birth to vanous 
diontes, among which the most important roles arc ptayed by hornblende and diontes. 
The first minerals formed during this process were feme calcitc rocks Later, there 
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appeared plagiodascs Considerably younger are the ore mineral* as. ftx instance, 
magnetite During contact metamorpht'm no change took place which was due to the 
influence of pressure The chief role has l*m ptajed by the high temp of the magma 
Secondary changes m contact minerals tool, place chiefly m granite, which gave during 
its transf urination 2 new secondary minerals serpentine and chi on l e Dunng these 
changes, hydrothermie agents wire of considerable importance A C. Sot 

Notes on rocks from SIhor Hills, 13 him* gar, Kathiawar. V. S Swakimthan 
Proc lAh Indian Sn Cong 1538, ITU — Thirty hand specimens collected from the 
Sulidhar, Lamdhar and Tharsingra hills situated west of fiihcir town were eramd Bar 
ring a few dike rocks, rocks of a more or less acidic eompn (differentiation products from 
a basaltic magma) seem to be prevalent tn the area. The more interesting types are 
rhyolites, pitthstones, etc. E.J C. 

Some rocks of the Rajmahal Hills. I’ C. Pitta Prac /51h Indian Sn Can f 
1028, 201 —A study of rocks collected from a group of small conical hills called Gan de- 
sun ui the Rajmahal Hills Thr<c rocks wrre first described by Ball as trachyte and 
subsequently as andesite by McMahon Trom a phys and chera. study of the sped 
mens D has reached the conclusion that the rock is a basalt. E. J C. 

The Tolcanic rocks of the Jmwiddy Delta, Manngmym District, Lower Burma. 
H L, Oma *ss M M V. astro AS a. Proc (5:h Indian Sn Cong 15 IS, 2^0 — 
The area which has been geologically mapped is situated on both sides of the Bassein 
river On the east of the nv rr the y oleame rocks form a plateau with an average height 
of about 100 feet presenting a steep scarp toward the mrr The geology of the area 
has been described as follows (E>) Alluvium (4) White and gu t n ish fine tuffs 
These tuffs eodo'c purplish or grayish nodules and txmldrrs of trachytic lava (oh vine- 
trachyte) It has been suggested that the eruptions were of a very explosive nature. 
(3) Coarse-grained grayish tuffs with A nmmidilfs (2) Grayish volcanic tuffs and 
ashes. These rocks were seen exclusively developed in the hills situated east of the 
village of Zyat Chaung (1) Nummulitic limestones, sandstones and shales. The 
limestones are remarkable for containing a number of foram\n\]era The area represents 
the southernmost occurrence of volcanic rocks in Burma situated on the igneous line 
connected with the Arakin Yomas and their continuation to the north and the south 
where numerous patches of serpentine occur E J C 

The hornblende lamprophyres and associated rocks of Mokpalm quarries, Tbaton 
district. Lower Burma. II L. Ciiibber Proc, lath Indian Sn. Ceng 192S, 290 — 
The petrography of the rocks is as follows (a) Contact rods, e g , v ems of epidote rock 
contg a little quartz and feldspar (6) Quart! veins, occurring as irregular veins or 
lenses, (c) Acidic pegmatites and aphte veins, (d) Lamprophyres. The common 
rock is a hornblende lamprophyre (camptomle) merging sometimes into a dark quartz- 
dionte- gneiss (r) Hornblende-biotite gneiss, quartz di ante- gneiss and biotite-gramte 

E. J C. 

Magma types in the Deccan Trap K K Marin •* avd V. S Dxnnrr. Proc 
15th Indian Sn Gong 1928,291 — The authors have studied a number of occurrences of 
igneous rocks, usually regarded as part of the Deccan Trap, w GujraC Kathiawar and 
Cutch These can be classified into 3 groups (1) the maJelsic of basalt magma type- 
(2) the mafic or ultra basic magma type and (3) the felsic or aad magma type. The 
hist group is represented by the common Deccan Trap of the typical plateau basalt 
facies ranging in the later stages of eruption to an alkali nch basalt- This was followed 
by intrusions of highly baste rocks The acid type appeared much later and is repre- 
sented by rhyolites granophyres. etc., m various parts of \\ extern India. These groups 
appear not to have any immediate genetic relationship through a process of magmatic 
differentiation, but probably hay e their source deep down in distinct zones in the earth's 
crust They have been traced in South India, the Himalayas, Burma and Western 
Asia. E.JC. 


Petrochemical data ai the environment of SauvaskS (Hungary) Zsicudieo 
^pnrfeTERt a> D KAlmIn Lmszt Foldlani Kozlony 58, 100-1 4 (in German SIS'—) 
(19-8X Published 1929) —Data for 12 rock analyses are given with a short explanation 
of conclusions drawn from them. s S DB FxnAlY 

Recent lava types of Etna. E. Lkvcybu FoSdSam Kozlony S9, 20-04(1929) — 
Lava of the 192S eruption of Etna is an extreme in lava types, being the most basic rock 
ol all eruptions It consists of an olivme-labradantc basalt with significant content of 
nephdme S S DB FinAly 

Granites m the region ol Mfirfgy. F. Paw ajsd R. Reichert. FMlani Kaz 
ZOTiy 59, jo- 41 (1929) —A petrographies] study combined with 3 analyses of rocks from 
Moragy (Hungary) S. S. DB FlNjtlY 
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OLgodase rocks in the region of Szarvaskb (Hungary). Zsigmond Szentp£tery. 
Matemahk es Termiszettudomanyi Crlesita 47, 432-b5(m German 4G6-7)(1930) — 
Rocks consist of 70-80% oligodass feldspars Seven analyses are published with strik- 
ingly large NatO values. 8 05 to 9 12% (KjO content being 0 30 to 075%) Rocks 
show many similarities to the gabbroidal mass of the environment Analogous rock 
occurrences are found in Trans) lvama, at Koswa m North- Ural, in Central Asia, at 
Mariposa, Coalings, Colorado, etc S S de FinAly 

Petrographic examination of the paleolithic splittings of Cave Budflspest, Borsod 
(Hungary). AaldAr Vbndl Matematik es Termissetludimmyi P.rtesito 47, 46S-83 (Ger- 
man abstract 4S4)(1930) — Splittings consist mostly of chalcedony, contg generally 
fibrous dialccdony The occurrence of crystals of cal cite is characteristic 

S S de FinAly 

A study of the eruptive rocks of Lammersdorf (Hautes Fagnes) Paul Ronciiesnb 
Ann soc sn Bruxelles Ser B 51, 52-7(1931) — The rock of Lammersdorf is apparently 
similar to the rock of Greece They differ especially by larger cryst texture, less 
abundance of biotitc and the presence of large crystals of plagiodase in recurrent zones 
In general, the rock of Lammersdorf is the equiv of the rock of Greece Attention is 
called to the identical situation of the 2 erupt ne masses of Greece and of Lammersdorf, 
on the north side of the anticline. These rocks are evidence of a contemporaneous 
intrusion and elevation by the same gcodynamic process This study is especially 
directed to chem and microscopical examn of the rock Tables of chem compns are 
given, and mineral constituents are classified Alice W Epperson 

Andesite bomb with bread-hke crust from TusnSdfurdd. Viktor Zsivny ifate- 
mattk es Termeszeltudommyi Priest to 46, 277-90(in German 29 1 -)3 ( 1029) — Microscopi 
cal and crystaUograpbical examn of a volcanic bomb of Tusnidfurdo (Transylvania) 
Chemcompn (analyzed by K Emszt) SiO> G5 15. TiOiO 44,CaO 4 41. Mg02 19, TeO 
2 85. Fe,0, 1 57, A1,0, 16 13. Na,0 3 02. KjO 2 14, SrO 0 OS, H,0 (—110°) 0 19, and H t O 
(+110*) L33. total 99 51% S S de FinAly 

Origin of the mica-pegmatites of Kodarma (Hazanbagh). S L Biswas. Proc 
15th Indian Sn Cong 1928, 2S9 — The country rock of Kodarma constitutes the meso- 
zone of the metamorphic belts and consists of mica-schist with subordinate amts of 
silhmanite, andalusite, etc The proportion of the last minerals increases with the depth 
as the katazone is approached B suggests that the residual plutonic magma which 
form the pegmatites and was rich in volatile magmatic substances and rare earth compds 
was initially at such a high temp and under such a pressure as to be able to assimilate 
rocks of the deeper region, whereby it became specially rich in compds producing musco- 
vite, feldspars, etc. Injections through rocks other than mica-schist with sdlimanite. 
andalusite, etc , do not appear to have such enrichment in the Kodarma mica area 
This accounts for the occurrence of marketable mica in pegmatite veins within mica- 
schist and not w those cutting through other rocks When the melt was forced up to its 
present position in the upper region, its thermal activity was so exhausted that no 
pyrometamorphism was effected The magmatic emanation, however, produced 
marked pneumatolytic effect by the formation of minerals like tourmaline in the country 
rock E J C 

Volcanic-ash showers. L I Grange Ncj> Zealand J Sn Tech 12, 228-40 
(1931) — Showers of volcanic ash, each usually not more than a few feet thick, ejected 
from craters in the Rotoma-Taupa-Tonganro zone, cover the central part of the north 
island of New Zealand A general reconnaissance is given of the characteristics of the 
soil forming showers Tables show mech and chem analyses of air-dried soils from 
these areas W. H. Boynton 

The so-called ophiohhc rock of the mountains of Livomese and Castelhna. G. 
De Guidi Boll t si super agrano Pisa 6, 53-6S(1930) — A geological, micro- and mi- 
croscopical description of this arenaceous rock and of its constituents GAB 

Two new occurrences of crystalline limestone from Madura and Tmnevelly districts. 
C. K. KriShnaswamy and V S Swaminathan Proc 15th Indian Sn Cong 1928, 
298 — The authors think that the rocks were originally sedimentary in origin and have 
been subsequently subjected to metamorphism E J C. 

The sdiceous oblites from the Cuddapah formation. L Rama Rao Proc. 15tk 
Indian Set Cong 1928, 292 — A microscopic study of the oolites was undertaken with 
the special object of finding out whether any definitely recognizable org remains could 
be detected as forming the nuclei of these oolitic grams Several interesting micro- 
structural peculiarities axe shown by these oolites One or two types of structures are 
very persistent, and the question is raised whether they may not be due to some very 
primitive organism E. J. C. 
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A tied trtt e sif iri=etin rfWrn;iT d Ket scditcsM of tie Ec^cJ 
rape firm tie Ramgasj coal Ce’A A- K- BcXTJtjr*. /v.v t$A }nSts% 5rt- Cr*t 
1523, 291-2.— Peer «->tmme=< cf *ardit-me wrt eland. mm-iwapicilfT and macr*. 
^rpicsTr The nr'eit cf tie m-aoscopie stnir ‘h-’w* li- prewncr cf trmrtr.Ic5i , T* r '- 
garnet. cafr'e. biMite a- i Cmen te rteti m* d the hand «« cr»b-d 

vr ciirtL. and the mmemi' w-th i«? j? g-vairr than 2S were. m the trie* « 
thnr frwpjencv. p.>nt mere. r.Ct. lie — . tocsnalase. m-c-an’e. apatite and 
tmd-td. Uai te-rxi. The 4 «pee~'er* cf saadsVme* exxmd were cbtimed fr-m the 
upper. m.di> and 1 -^rrr china ms of tb' Rampant *t»ge. and B r» cf tie opm * w that ti* 
heave mmerxls As e-t fwn_h xrv diti lor A?'t2=T— <h« the bed* from one an-titf 
Ccedi«J-c- Tie l*d« cf the Ramflnj 'tape *e-f d-nwd f*cm the deg-aditim pttviieti 
cf a £vte-*nc xrra w-ti • r^-‘ ; mtm«i m. and th— e *x' no cbirce ta the cfacctia* « 
dnsip ds^t the Ramgasj «tafe E. J. C. 


retro ; rar- T and coal eiis's'catim SI. Cml properties and it* *rr^r 

tlMS (KECK'*'. 5T3LANT' SI. I dcr tiring prrC! -X.* tea* be optical anxlvsJ cf c=.**o= 
rav, (V S. pat- l.T?’ 'VXl 3. 


IUtct. F 5L 1 Katnl'p. f th oh. rrr.'rt. Lcri-e Rr lose liheB 
Sorts, Lt A h- 1?. Os. C"t- 

Mats. R-. JUO Jr\t. 1L- Tie piTsfkaLscie Cbrn.e fa liner Anweninnt »— 
ProNeme der Mineralogy. Petre-g-agiie tmd Gecf-pe. Rerun! ed. Jem G- 
Fiscier M 10. Rrnnrd in Z. flir.l. CV—- IMA, V7-S frj*« AP 

£*s2s 10 , 553 ( 1031 ). 

Ti rreti. Ftsnts G • The Rxx~~.tt-.srt cf Fnptetul Recks. Ste!»= 
t'sav- Cali Stanford 1 'e.t. Tress. 127 pp. 
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r. j rrsrsxrrr. n. w csitn *» uauu anriics 
Sect* iary metals is 1979. J P Drvtoa B=r Mines. Jfieemd Frsetrm r* &t 
V S l*Z°. Ft. 1. 17^-cn'rter-tit No. *>. puM-sied Feboxxrc CA lfCll E. H- 
Leid n 1979. Etaaia W. I'mvv r=r Meet h'nri &s?*~r*s rf tie f 
Fl 1. 231-04 rrrrrmt Na. 11. fa*i.«Si«d March 7. 19311 F_ « . 

Cold, sSrer, ceTTer and lead n Scath Dakota aad H'Tpsrrsg fa 1979. ChaS. T. 
IIt7rrrxv-v Per. M=e*. A'.'~n,’ Fesnrm cf tie V. S J'7?. -Ft I. <=* 

No. 12 April ?\ 1931) E. H. 

Irra ore berehntr.cn, Clytc E. W'ltUUea A’i»-iej IfrU 12 1W-SJ9S1). — 
Methods «ce *rrrvrvrd art 4 the rosfshihdes cf apphcrtsTa to Take fcyevT ere* <S^ 
cessed, la 11133 om 13*^- cf the cce o' tho d.'tnct »« bca*5axfad br trashrac. drv- 
fag arid srtterrr g and ever 2> f ~ c hr tmfhm; artd 'creeamj Perttfxsatsrci » tsotssaf 
and shccli be ferther caereawd to eecserre nch cres. Gxseccs redaetsca to ^peepe 
uto is rot reccarraead-d. The d^tnet e-21 be a leader ta cect ore ysodradicsi 1^ 
alter the dite of prethrted cahaastiTt. A, BuTT^ 

M at efa graphic aid a the ceacertrxtiea of isaagaaierras rrea ores. IV H Coc- 
Erii. Wasarre Hoirrs ant) S. B. Cocxr. Er; A'leie; J. 131, 3-T-AC1931) —Two 
man pond crons cres, representative of Urge deposts m the Cnrara3 district, fa Mrmre- 
•ota. *nt «tnd.ed bv taMe concn., doaticc. roastmp and magnetic sepn- and naaem- 
gTaphic methods. The cres were Qtr.tr s — .lar m cccrpa. and appearance, brrt d-Jered 
^tdele in remits cf 'e;ei. bv the methods meaticocd. 1 microscopic stndr led to the 
ccocfasoa that ere A <hi trot pvt pood fiota&rei concentrates bccanse cf the presence 
of carbonates mtraatefy assoed. -with sihceoas pang Ot A tespanded to table cccca. 
becanst tie greater pcrtica of the Ma and Fe minerals was farrlv well lAersted from 
the gang at table sire. Ore B cccld sot be tabled MtudactorOv becanse cf the l=b- 
mate locfcmg cf the ore mmerals with tie qnartr gang Magnetic stpn. was impossible, 
bccatae tit Mn and Fe minerals were daseJr mterlocked. Manx photemnoe^tarhs 
and tamers itnii draw mgs are shown. W. H BorvrO 

Fee chemicals as precons-metil per op lasts. E. T. Eixrs. A'eti /« A (London) 
AS. STT-S^TOl), «f C.A 74. — kfher-ocnla that mav be esplcvtd ta n't. An • rK 

NH* s=lts soch as omdate and snlsde, SbCU FcSO. MgO, K safts, Na oxUte. SsOs 
and 2sO Other rptg agents for An asd same cf the other prea-cs metals are fertme 
aod. gaiic and. HgNOa omlic ami AcQE. K ctmte. KSCN. E tartrate. NxjS. Na 
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tartrate, NaiSjOj, tannic acid and tartaric add. In all cases the chemicals should be 
of high purity W. II. Boynton 

Milling test of an oiidired gold ore from vicinity of Rockford, South Dakota. 
Floyd C Lllingwn. Black Hills Eng 19, 121-9(1931) — Amalgamation tests showed 
50% Au recoverable by amalgamation in bottles, with prospects of larger yields by 
using a rouller Cyamdmg on 100-mesh ore gave 9G% recovery The ore does not 
produce enough slime to interfere with percolation C>amde consumption was about 
06 lbs per ton of ore, lime consumption was 20 lbs. II C Duus 

Group research among gold producers. R M P Hamilton Eng Mining J. 
131, 356-S(1911) — A plea is made for cooperation by producers m Northern Ontario 
Direct operating costs and metallurgical results of 9 mills are tabulated and a flow sheet 
is shown lor a 500 ton combination flotation and cyanide plant Some of the successes 
of the group research plan in the Transvaal in Western Australia are touched upon. 

\V. II Boynton 

The preparation and laboratory control of foundry sands J D Burlie J. 
Western Soc Eng 36, 89-9(1931) — An outline is given of the general characteristics, 
source, prepn , requirements and methods of control of foundry sands Sands have 2 
main classifications those contg little or no natural bonding material and those contg 
it The first gTOup is used essentially in the production of synthetic molding rands and 
cores and the latter as a molding sand Sand testing and control equipment are dis- 
cussed and many data tabulated Conclusions drawn arc The introduction of con- 
trolled properties of molding sand has contributed to the realization of a more pos. 
control of casting technic By the use of suitable sands, the scrap losses may be reduced, 
and improved quality of castings results Accurately controlled sand properties bear 
a close relation to an increased rate of production. W II Boynton 

Natural gas for metallurgical furnace. Bancroft Gore Black Hitts Eng 19, 
103-12(1931) — The assay furnaces m the South Dakota School of Mines were con- 
verted from coal firing to natural gas firing The adv antages were found to be greater 
speed of bringing cold furnace to w orbing temperature, more even heating, control to 
within 10°r over any temperature between 500®F and 2500*F, low cost of opera- 
tion (500 cu ft per hr as against GO lbs coal), and possibility of checking up slovenly 
student work by metering gas used in furnaces II C Duus 

The mathematical basis of the foundry shaft furnace, the determination of its sire 
and mathematical regularity. Albert Aciikndvcii Die Giessern 18, 217-25, 241-5 
(1931) — By making use of recent literature, math relations involving the 4 principal 
factors in foundry shaft furnace practice (coke and Fc charged, amt. and velocity ol 
blast, time of passage of charge and the height and capacity of shaft) arc derived 
from considerations of theory and practice It is shown that none of these fac- 
tors can be changed arbitrarily without causing a corresponding change in the fusion 
process J. Balozian 

Desulfurization (of pig iron] in the basic open-hearth furnace. K. KCiiler 
Stahl u Etsen 50, 1257-64(1930) — The effect of CaO and Mn m the slag on the de- 
sulfurization of Te in the basic open-hearth furnace has been studied The S content 
of the finished steel is inversely proportional and that of the slag directly proportional 
to the CaO content of the slag The rate of removal of the S is also a linear function 
of the CaO content of the slag between 25 and 40% CaO A further increase in CaO 
increases the viscosity of the slag and, therefore, reduces its reactivity. No definite 
relation between the Mn content of the slag and its efficiency as a scavenger for S could 
be established Slags with a low CaO and a high Mn content have no desulfurizing 
action, and a deficiency of Mn in no way impairs the desulfurizing action of the CaO. 
Addn of a large excess of Mn does, however, appear to have some accelerating action 
on the removal of S from the metal bath B C. A 

The fundamental study for the production of low-carbon semi-steels from the 
standpoint of cupola operations. II. Masavasu Horikjri Tetsu to-Hagani (J. Iron 
Steel Inst Japan) 16, 035-60, 10o3 -86(1930), Metals fr Allays 2, Abstracts 74; cf. 
C. A 24, 45, 1G05 — H reports the result of an investigation on the production of low- 
C semi-steels on a large scale Pig Fe and mild steel scrap were melted together in a 
large cupola The temp m the inner part was measured The combustion gas at 
that place was sampled, and CO,, CO and O, were detd. The results thus obtained 
clearly showed that the C in semi steels is absorbed by contact of red-hot coke with the 
molten Te It is, therefore, necessary to use the mm quantity of charged coke and 
to reduce the oxides in the charge with Si in order to obtain the low-C semi steels 
Moreover, the molten Te contg high Si dissolves only a small amt. of C, so that high- 
grade low-C semi steels, generally, contain much Si. The oxidation of Fe by gases 
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gradually decreases from the tu> ire level to the upper part, and increases on approach- 
ing the furnace wall but decreases at the crnter part There is no significant relation 
between the depth of the cupola hearth and the C absorption of molten Te When 
many tuyffes with rmall sectional area are used and the blast u passed threwgh at high 
speed, the conditions are satisfactory, the atm in the melting acme being oudizmt 
and considerable C being absorbed by the melt On the other hand, with large sec 
tional area and small nos of tuyires the atm. is reducing, and the absorption of C de- 
creases The C content in the product depends on the contact condition of the gases 
with the melt and ted hot coke at the melting rone; that u. the oxidation takes place 
by the gases, according to the following" 2ft + 0» — » 21X3. Of Ft + CO> — ► 

FeO + CO, and the reduction by the red hot coke, thus I eO + C ► Fe + CO, 

2FeO + Si — ► 2Fe + SiO, and SiO, + C — ► Si + CO, C G 

The fusion process in the cupola furnace according to views and conception* ol 
technical investigators. Carl Rein Pie Ctesseret 18, 33-7, W-W, 78-83(1331) — A 
lecture J. R aloha** 

Cupola malleable cast iron. II 11 SirFEifERD Foundry Trade J. 44, 83-4, 103— t, 
109. 125-9(1931) — A general discussion of the manuf of white heart and black heart 
malleable irons, their coropn and structure and also of molding sands used and methods 
of testing them for bond strength, permeability, etc. II C. Parish 

What reasons compelled the Prsgne Ironwork* Company to Introduce thin-willed 
blast furnaces? J Sa*f /. Iron and Steel Inti . Sept , 1930, Advance copy, 33 pp — 
The theory of blast furnace working is discussed In connection with the irregular 
working and severe corrosion ol the walls it was observed that place* where the lining 
had been melted off to only a few cm thickness would last well for a comparatively long 
time. Five furnaces of the thin walled type have been erected on practically the original 
lines and have been eminently successful, as the lining has a long life, troubles in opera- 
tion have been decreased, and the consumption of coke ha* been reduced, contrary to 
general conceptions The original thickness of the lining of the latest furnace was 250 
mm., and after 18 months the linmg was 1X0-200 mm thick in the middle of the shaft 
and 120-40 m m. in the belly. The only disadsantage u the increased consumption of 
cooling water. Construction cost* are not higher than are those of the older type. 23 
the decreased amt. of firebrick covers the extra cost of armoring the furnace. BCA 
Charging installations of blast fnrcscet and their effect on the behavior of the nm. 
IIcdekt How Rev mtial 27, GG4-14(1930) If S vam Kloosts* 

Metallography. I*. Devomfz Camera (Luzern) 9, 134 (!030j — D describes the 
service of photomicrography in the study of metals and alloys The prepg of the sample 
and the arrangement of the microscope are briefly indicated M W, S 

Applications of x-rays to the study of metal*. James B Frlaue. Rev Set 
Instruments 1, 301-90(1930) — A general popular account is given including the sub- 
jects of radiography, metal crystals and alloys, orientation, grain sue, internal strain, 
thermal expansion, fiber structure and the effects of mech and beat treatment- A 
bibliography of 44 reference* is appended Notice is given of the publication of a com- 
plete bibliography on x ray studies of ferrous materials involving more than 300 refer- 
ences Geokce L. Cun: 

The recryitalluation of metals. I> Bec*. 7Vc&ri4h If, 151-3(1930) — In case of 
homogeneous deformation, true gram no /temp or graia-sue/temp diagrams can be 
obtained if (1) not only the geometric but also the phys characteristic* of deformation 
(* e , the original structure and temp ), remain unchanged during the expt.. (2) the 
tested bodies are heated quickly to the trap temps and (3) heating is stopped imme- 
diately at the end of recrystn S S DE FinAlt 

Microscopic investigation of metal*. V. Si. Kirvoeot. Froc Eng Soc. If eSt 
Penn 47, 45-62(1931) — A non-teebmeal review is given emphasizing the purposes of 
metallurgy and the specific uses of metallography related thereto With regard to 
inspection of metab and alloys, microscopic studies reveal the characteristics, the pre- 
vious history of the sample and its suitability for a given purpose, but only when the 
samples are properly prepd by an experienced operator This is illustrated by 7 
photomicrographs The second phase of the metallographist's work is the inspection 
and investigation of material after a failure has occurred- Under the third category 
of work, K. discusses the development of new materials, and the illustration* show how 
to recognize definite changes in properties The fourth function dealt with is true 
research or scientific metallography, under which 5 illustration* of martensite decompn 
are discussed c M. F. Bekax 

Plasticity of metals. Zav Jewries Meek Eng 53, 2o2-G(1931) — Plasticity i* 
defined as "the quality by virtue of which a substance may undergo a permanent change 
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in shape without rupture ” Metals are cryst., and plastic flow is the result of the move- 
ment of one position of a crystal with reference to another along crystallographic planes 
Industrial metais are useful becau*e of their high plasticity, without winch metal- 
working processes could he not carried on M F He Ha a 

Gases in metals. C J hscmiFixs Metal tnd iJondonj 38, 201-4. 2C8fl931i — 
The soly of gases in moken metals usually becomes greater at higher temps . and is 
generally much less in solid than in liquid metals With Hr, Ni, J'b. Fe. Co, Cu and 
I'd for alloy systems, allc earths and alkali metals form hydrides, and Au, Ag, He and 
Mg show practically no absorption Comparatively few metals absorb N as a gas 
The total vol of gas that can be extd from brass. Cu AI or duralumin is of the same 
order as the volume of metal Removal of gases from metals involves melting in 
vacuum, or with Al alloys slow pre-solidification with or without bubbling dry N or 
Cl gas through the metal, followed by rapid remelting to pouring temps P R. Hosting 
R ecent metallurgical research m relation to marine engineering b L Archbc-tt 
Trans Inst Marine Ln% 42, 293-3411(1930) — The limiting creep stress should lie con- 
sidered for design purposes at elevated temp The nature of the atm seems to in- 
fluence the rate of creep and the mode of deformation Intercryst fracture was found 
in some creep testa A graph showing the rrlatwn l>etween temp , tenule strength, 
limiting creep stress and limit of proportionality for 0 17% C steel is given Higher 
pressures and degrees of super heat require a material superior to C steel Creep char- 
acteristics are given for various alloys .Vi Cr alloys and their deriv arc most suitable 
for temp ranges of GOO-IOOO® Limiting creep stress at the highest temp increases 
with increasing Cr content Ann Nicholson Hrso 

Use of non-ferrous metals in the aeronautical industry D Hanson / Inst 
Metals, Adv copy, No 543, 24 pp (1930) — The alloys of Al and of Mg now used in 
the aeronautical industry are considered Mg is inferior in companion with \1 in 
that it has a lower modulus of elasticity and is not as resistant to corrosion 

J L Grpgc 

Magnetic method for testing of wire ropes, especially wire cable. Franz Wever 
and Arnold Otto Mitt Kai ter- Wilhelm Inst Eisenforsch. Dusseldorf 12, 389-90 
(1930) — The device developed for boiler tubes was investigated as to its suitability 
for cables It proved to be sufficiently sensitive to permit the certain rictus of single 
wire fractures even in the interior of the cable R. Rtmbach 

Pickling and burning. L Herbert Kurrfin Chem -7tz 55, 133-4(1931) — 
Pickling serves to remove foreign material from metal surfaces The mechanism of 
the process consists of 3 stages loosening of the scale, soln of the scale and, to some 
extent, soln of the metal Scale is loosened by H evolved from the metal. HtSO« 
is preferable to HC1 in pickling, because it may be heated without increasing the vol 
of objectionable fumes Some portions of the scale are more tenacious than others 
and require longer pickling Unless inhibitors arc added, the dean metal will be dis- 
solved, and diffusion of H from the reaction will embrittle the metal Inhibitors should 
not materially increase pickling time or remain on the metal surface The metal concn. 
in the pickle should not be allowed to become higher than 50-00 g per l After pick- 
ling, the metal should be rinsed to remove reaction products and the excess acid neu- 
tralized with dd NajCOi to prevent fresh attack on the metal IL Ibid 150-1. — 
"Burning" is the process of treating metals with strong mixed acids for the purpose 
of obtaining dull, colored or shiny finishes Various formulas are given for "burning’’ 
solus The acids used are HtSO< and HNOi in varying proportions NaCl, KjCr/Jr 
and HjFj and various forms of lampblack are sometimes added to obtain different 
finishes. Precautions for ooeratmg are discussed B E Ropthel: 

Metal-ware pickling data. Wallace G Imhopp Am Metal Market 38, No 
54, 5, 10(Mar 20, 1931), No 65, 5(Mar 21, 1931), No 50. 5, 10(Mar 24, 1931) — 
Data included in 28 tables showing the results in a no of plants of the pickling of hot 
galvanizing of 12-qt light water pails are discussed Details are given for wts of pads, 
pickled wts , the strength of pickles used, etc. The wts of Zn deposited differed by 
19 1 /* lbs per gross deposited as coating W H Boynton 

Modern case-hardening practice, f ranch W' Rowe J West Scot Iron Steel 
Inst 38, 27-42(1930) — The correct choice of steel for case hardening depends on the 
character of the stresses to which the part will subsequently be subjected in service. 
These steels are C steel, 3% Ni, 3 5% Ni. 3 5% Ni-Cr, 5% Ni. 4% Ni- 1% Cr, Ni-Mo 
and Cr-Mo steels Plain carbon steeb are subjected to abnormality Nl case harden- 
ing steels give higher yield point and tensile strength than plain C steels The presence 
of 3% NI enables a satisfactory hardness to be developed by a final quench in oil, and 
the case is rendered tougher. In order to insure proper hardening of the core the steel 
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must contain P 13% C and 3-4% Nl and be quenched from 7$0\ Adassofease harden 
mjc «tfcl which u becoming increasingly popular » that with 4% Nl and 1% Cr, with 
016% C and with 0 20-0 30% Mo Thu material in the water-quenched conch 
tion M' a strength tO-Po tocs'sq in and PO-b3 toni/sq in in the oil -quenched o» 
dition This is associated with an impact value of about 30 ft- lbs Such sted 
is capable of withstanding the highest surface stresses, even with a comparatively sbi-lcw 
case, and is used for gear-boa gears The disadvantage of this steel ts that, even in th e 
fulls annealed condition it ts relatively hard to machine. It is also much imre ftme 
to ovrr-carburumg than the lower alloy -content steels, and for this reason the car 
burning temp should be low C T Mote* 

The mtnding process of nitrogen case hardening. J f Ulnar I'on & Steel Im 

But Fwndrvman J. 351-1. 37’*-bO(KGO) — The steels u*cd in nitnding and the de- 
tails of this process arc discussed. Leopold Pexmi, 

Properties of meehamte metal— a pearbtic iron. A G Lawsekt and F. M 
Robbins. Can Fovnd'yman 21, N’o. p, H -5(1 <130) —Data are given on compu. and 
ph)s. properties. E I s. 

Influence of the emissive power on the temperature measurement of liquid iron. 
Ridole IIasr A'(h Ettcn\u!Unv 4, 351-4(1930) — The influence of oxidation cxi 
the emissive power of liquid Fe, and therefore on optical temp measurements, was 
studied by optical, tbennoelec. and photographic methods Optical measurements 
made on oxidized surfaces agree more nearly with thermoelec, measurements than those 
made on unoxidizrd surfaces. The latter may vary as much as R0-H0*. Between 
1250* and 1GOO* the radiating power of bare iron is 0 44 * 0 03. while that of oxidized 
won is0«3 * 0 05 These values are practically independent of temp Deoxidation 
due to the dissolving of the oxide begins at 1400* and increases with temp until at 
ISJ®* an oxide coatmg is bo longer produced by air H I*. Johnsto ne 

Results of operation and field* of application of various types of malleable iron 
recently produced. Run Stow. Die Cirsseret 18, — A lecture J B 

High-quality malleable woo. E Fiwowav<ky Die Gieuerei tS, 19-24(19311, 
cf C A 24. 5204 —A lecture J. BalOzxa* 

The influence of nickel and mcket chromium on the properties of malleable iron. 
Leon Tmf*V fire m/tal 23, 1-1$. 61-75(1931). cf C A 24, 4744 —White uv-ns 
prepd to contain C 3. Si 0 4, Mb 0 tO-O 20 and S 0 OIS-O 00% were alloyed with 0 5. 
1 4 and 2 5% Nl They were tested together with the original base and an allcrr 
produced by alloying it with 137% Ni and 034% Cr Specimens were cast m sand 
but removed from it rapidly enough to produce chill On plain C stock, the dilation 
curves show the effect of quenching The decompn of cementite in them begins at 
1100* On repeated heating, the cementite begins to decompose at Ac. The pjdj* 
of graphite on the first heating can be seen under the microscope With 0 5% N 1 - 
the dilation curves have the same appearance, at least on the first heating, but the 
cementite begins to decompose at Ac. The presence of t 4% Ni lowers, by 100*. the 
temp of gruphitiiatiou. reduces the temp cl 7 to a transformation and towers, by 
50*. the Ar poult. Addn of 2 5% h,i considerably increases the quenching action 
of ^he Fe. reduces Ac below 700* and causes graphitization at 870*. The addn. of 
I 37% Ni and 0 34% Cr increases the ceinentite anomaly and raises the temp of graphiti- 
xation, reducing the tendency toward quenching by raising the Ar point Mallcabilixing 
treatments showed that Ni helps to stabilise the system bv decompg the cementite 
It prevents changes on cooling and decreases the sue of the constituents proportionally 
to its content. Cr exerts an opposite action From 1 to 2% Ni increases the tensile 
strength by about 30% and almost doubles the elongation. Toughness also increases, 
reaching 0 430 kg /m for l 5% Ni J D Gsr 

Accelerated annealing of malleable cast iron V V. I'soiawiS N PrSTllHlKOV. 
Tej/ai* itclaUopront 10, 97-103(1030). Cftmue 6- Industrie 25, 352(1931) —The 
American process 15 too Jong, requiring 100-120 hra. The General Electric Co has 
succeeded in reducing the time required to 2S-3Q his., but this requires the use of «ui 
elec- furnace. U and F. have endeavored to render the process suitable for appli- 
cation in ordinary case- hardening furnaces. Their work has shown that (1) In order 
to accelerate graphitixation of the free cementite. it is merely necessary to keep the 
iron above 1000 for 2 hrs , at the end of which tune the metal consists exclusively of 
the solid solo, and of graphite, (2) To reduce the time required for graphitization of 
the cementite which seps. oa cooling, the metal must be cooled rapidly to 710* and 
maintained 4 bis at this temp to decompose the pearhte formed by cooling into ferrite 
and graphite This process required only S-IOhrs in the tab and 16 hrs. in a petroleum- 
heated muffle furnace. A pAPtNEAO-COrTVEB 
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Graphitnahon in cast iron. Ottoiar v Kfil Arch Eisenhutletre A, 245-50 
(1930) — The development of graphite in cast Te depends on the position of the eutectic. 
Carbidic congelation at the mm of the arrest point shows very fine granular graphite 
'epn . while at the mar needle-like formation occurs The cooling velocity before the 
eutectic is retarded by increasing C content because of the decreasing work of diffusion 
The transition of the carbidic forms after the stable congelation has a crit velocity 
dependent upon the C content, a fact which indicates a mol transformation to a stable 
phase Overheating reduces the crit cooling velocity Overheated cast Fe congeals 
throughout in the metastable form and remains m this condition after remeltmg 

H F JO UN STOVE 

Nickel cast iron and its uses m the electrical industry XV C H nisei! Elec Mfg 
5, No 2, 55-7(1930) -—Marked improvement obtained in the quality of steels by addn 
of Ni led to an intensive investigation of benefits obtainable from its use m gray iron 
N» cast iron offers a solution to many problems in the manuf of elec, machinery and 
domestic appliances E I S 

The theory of the tempering of cast iron according to American methods. N 
Hekker. Die Ctessern 18, 14-9, 39-45(1931) — A theoretical paper J B. 

Fatigue tests on iron and steel Axel Luvdorev Jemkontorets Ann 115,1-70 
(1931) — Besides a detailed review of the most important results obtained in different 
countries by studies on the fatigue of metals, a report is given on investigations carried 
out at the Government Testing Inst , Stockholm The results of these investigations, 
which were made with the * Alpha ’ testing machine, may be summarized as follows" 
Test bars for one-sided load were made with radius of fillet 0, 1, 2 5 and 10 mm A 
radius of 10 mm gave 90% higher fatigue limit than a radius of 0 mm and 2% higher 
than a radius of 5 mm Tests with const moment gave a 2-3% higher fatigue limit 
than tests with one-sided load A number of steels were investigated with the ob- 
ject of studying the relation between endurance and beat treatment, as well as be- 
tween endurance and other mech properties Widely differing annealing temps were 
found to have a very slight influence on the fatigue limit On the other hand the en- 
durance is considerably increased by quenching and vanes with the degTee of temper- 
ing No marked relation was found between the fatigue limit and the limit of propor- 
tionality or the yield point The relation between endurance and ultimate stress is 
more pronounced A scrutiny of the results of this and previous investigations indi- 
cated that the ratio K of fatigue limit to ultimate stress vanes within certain limits 
and increases with reduction of area. By plotting K against reduction, diagrams were 
obtained for Steels with different microstructure, from which the following conclusions 
may be drawn Pearlilic C steels — K = 0 37 for a reduction of area less than 30% 
Above this value K increases with reduction Pear hue Nt and Cr steels — Values 
of K than in pearhtic C steels Sorbitic steels — Values of K arc considerably higher 
than w pearlitic steels Increase of K with reduction of area is not so pronounced 
as in pearlitic steels Steels conig a mixt of sorbite, pearhte and ferrite, with the femte 
in the form of network K is considerably lower than in sorbitic steels, sometimes 
even lower than in pearhtic. Marlensittc-troostihc steels with high ultimate stress 
Values of K are lower than in sorbitic steels A one-page English summary is given. 
(43 references ) H. C Docs 

The influence of various elements on the carburization of iron and steel. Gensk6 
TaeahaShi Kmzoku no Kenkyu (J for Study of Metals ) 8, 102~2G(1931) — The 
influence of various elements on the degree of carburization of special iron and steel 
and also the same influence on the hardness of carburized products has e been systemati- 
cally investigated M Kuroda 

Optical iasesAigatsaas c*n the passvr.tj won isv4 atetV. 1. TrCi-v=>- m> NaSnst 

127, 127-8(1931), cf C A 24, 1566 — Using mirrors of Fe and steel, T treated them 
electrolytically in baths of alk , neutral and acid Na,SO, solns , different c. ds were 
used During the passive state all mirrors showed a change in the reflected light, 
this corresponded to the formation of a surface film with a mean refractive index of 
3 0 and a mean thickness of 30 A U This agrees with a film of FejO» Reactivation 
did not completely remove the oxide skin More of the film was destroyed on femte 
than on cementite grams Alternating cathodic and anodic treatments 3 tunes in 3 
hrs left microscopically visible dark brown spots cm the cementite, and famt yellow 
interference colors could be detected only by employing slanting incidence over the 
femte particles Frank Maresh 

Intercrystalhne fractures in soft steel. Enrico Crepaz Atti III congress o nax 
chim. pura appheala 1930, 380-7 —An attempt was made to explain the formation 
of intercryst cracks in soft steel (0 14% C) after immersion of the steel in bquid metals 
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or alloy*, such as Cu, Zn, brass (30% Zn), bronze (15 % Pn) and A1 bronze (7% Al). Steel 
rod' of 1 cm (ham were immersed for 2-3 mm. in the molten bath «n<! were bent after 
removal from the melt (l) when the adhering melt had not yet solidified and (2) after 
complete solidification of the molten alloy In both cases transverse cracks appear 
which are deepen at the places si here the curvature of the rod u gtcatest. Mea 
scopic observation of transverse sections showed that the cracks were intcrcryst. and 
filled vuth the solidified metal or alloy The cracks are due to the internal stresses set 
up as a result of localised heating of the steel in contact with the liquid alloy Thi' 
is also brought out by the fact that bending of the rods inside the bath after immersion 
for several mm does not, as a rule, produce cracking, whereas bending immediately 
alter immersion causes, in most Cases pronounced intcrcryst. cracks. The dissolving 
action of the melt is not a contributing factor, since the fractures appear more readily 
in brass and l ionic than in Zn. although the latter has greater dissolving power 

H S van Kloostti 

Mechanism ol coalescence In tttdl It K Tiiaxure f ree lStk Jndutn Set 
Ceng 1928, 02 — In considering the phenomenon of coalescence in alloys with special 
reference to coalescence of carbide in steel from the viewpoint of theoretical physics, 
K, makes 2 assumptions (I) slight sol) of carbide in ferrite l«eluw the Ai point, and (2) 
diffusion in solid state subsequent to state of inequih Doth are well suppcwled 
by the well known researches of Benedicks, Koberts-Austen and others. K.'s obser- 
vations (not given) show that the acceleration in coalescence in steels due to «Jd west- 
ing is not primarily due to breaking up of crmentite lamellae K_ made, but does not 
include here, a quant, record ol progress of coalescence of carbide in aorbitic sleeks 
as measured by degradation of mech properties of steel E J C 

Hew process of quenching steel. N. V. BoLKiioMrivov Veilnti ifrtjlicprom 
10, SS-n0(l<l30), CAtmie (f industry 25, 352-3(1931) —If exptd with Lewis' proc- 
ess, which consists in heating the «teel above the cnt. temp and then quenching in a 
bath of molten salt or of oil heated to 230*. When treated in this way, the steel t* at 
first solt, it consists of austenite, and becomes hard only about 5 min alter havmg 
reached ordinary temp It then expands, becomes magnetic and is transformed into 
martensite Owmg to this slow change in structure, all the transformations produced 
by the variations in v ol have tune to take place, which completely eliminates the usual 
defects of the ordinary quenching process, giving great hardness and homogeneity 
But from a practical standpoint, the greatest advantage of the method lies in the fact 
that pieces quenched in this way can undergo all the requisite deformations and flexions 
u) 1-2 min after quenching A. Pamneau Cocttib 

Interpretation of the complex phenomena observed during the reversion ol 
highly tempered steel. Albert Portevin and I’ierre Chbvenard CompL rend 
191, p0S-10(1930) — Two reactions take place simultaneously (1) Supersatd v-iron 
decotnpg into cementite and o-iron, with Jess C causing contraction and (2) 
y soln decompg into cementite and <*-soln with little C causing expansion. Any 
change m dOatometnc manifestation is due to a preponderance of one reaction or the 
other, according to the temp O M. Surra 

The resistance of steel to cyclic Stresses. W. Schneider Stahl u Earn 51, 
285-92(1931) — The importance of the resistance of steel to cyclic stresses in construc- 
tion work is pointed out. The difference between the long- and short-time testing 
methods and the effect of surface irregularities and of combined stresses on the re- 
sults of the tests are discussed J A Szilard 

Annealing of steel m a protective atmosphere of producer gas. A Joiivnsson and 
L VON Wachenfuldt JrrnkonlorcH Ann June 1929, 141-79, I'vO-P — Results of an 
investigation of the possibility of bright-annealing steel with charcoal producer gas 
show that this can be done The app used is described. E 1.5. 

Coarse-grained retiystaHnahon of cold-drawn low-carbon seamless tubes. An- 
nealing tests with critically cold-toUed rods of law-carbon. steel. A>trav Pokp and 
Erwin HoLweg AftU Kouer-V, tlheim Inst Etsenjorsch Dussehlor] 13, 1-28(1930) — 
It was detd that the grain size of critically cold rolled rods was considerably smaller 
after annealing at 750" than alter annealing at about 700* or about S0Q*. R. R. 

Effect of various annealing temperatures on cold-worked low-carbon steeL H E 
Pubiow, C. M. Heath and R A Osxelkts. Mich Eng Expt. Sta , Buff Ko 35, 
17 pp (1931), cf C A 24, 3975 — Without appreciable change in microstructure, 
low C steel (analysis not given) changes m hardness from 58 to S3 Rockwell B on draw- 
ing into brake drums Olsen ductility testsfor such a steel give 0 17 in. deflection at 9000 
lb /sq in. max load. Annealing at 11 50-1250* F for '/, hr and cooling at the rate 
of 70*F per mm. dropped the hardness to 60 and raised the deflection to 0.35 ul, max. 
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load to over 1 1 //X) If) /vj in Thu gave better ductility than raising above the ant. pomt 
and coo tin 2 at that rate Various other times and temps were tried Mach of the 
hardness produced by drawmg into brake drums is acquired before the microstructure 
shows apparent distortion of the trams Annealing at 800 ’F increases the hard- 
ness instead of decreasing it, prolonged heating below 1000 ®F does not relieve inter- 
nal strains, the beat annealing temp is 12.7>-1300*F , i e , just below the lower exit, 
point. H W Cnxerr 

The sensitiveness to overheatmg of low-carbon ingot steel. E Pohl, E Kriecer 
avd F SsttRWALD Stahl u Essen 51, 324-0(1931) — Annealing tests between 950® 
and 1400'’, in 50® steps, were earned out on 4 low C ingot steel samples and one Mo 
steel The temp at which oxidation occurs after 1 and 5 hrs of annealing, the depth 
of the oxidized layer and the change in gram size as a function of the annealing temp 
were detd After 1 hr annealing the temp of overheating was found to fie between 
ITfX) “ and 14<J0 for the vanous samples and the thickness of the oxidized layer 0 1 
0 2 mm After ", hrs annraling the temp of overheating was found to be between 
1150® and 1 JiJU and the depth of the oxidized layer 04 14 mm Ingot steel with a 
Coarse gram structure is less resistant to overheating than steel with a fine grain struc 
ture J A Szilard 

Copper steel for dynamo and transformer sheets. A Klssma.w. D Slharhow 
avd V b Mesiin Stahl u Essen 50, I 194 70930 ) — Addn of up to 0 7% Cu to 
steel with 1 5 and 4% fe» has practically ro effect on the magnetic properties, but a 
larger proportion of Cu has a deleterious effect I ess than 0 7% Cu improves the 
hardness and tensile strength and the resistance to corrosion of these steels and is there 
fore a desirable addn B C A 

Fatigue strength of carbon- and alloy-ateel plates as used for laminated springs. 
H G C Batsov avd J Bradley Engineering 131, 40>b(193IJ Conditions of the 
surface layer of spnng-strej plates cause fatigue resistance of complete laminated Springs 
to be lower than the mech properties of material would irdicate Fractures of lami 
Hated springs may be due to very low limiting ranges of stress obtained from unma 
chined plates compared with those from machined specimens Deleterious layers could 
be removed by machining l /i* in from the surface Surface effect was found to be 
produced by hardening and tempering Only very slight improvement was obtained 
by heat treating spring plates after a thin layer had been machined from the surface 
of the rolled material Tables are given summarizing the results of tests made 

Lois F AfcCoKBS 

Cobalt magnet steels. II E Kershaw Edgar AlUn Ncxs 9, 701-50930), 
Metals It Alloys 2, Abstracts C3 —There are 2 classes of Co magnet steels the low- 
arni medium-Co chrome steels ami the high-Co steels The Co chrome steels are sub- 
divided, one contg 9% and the other 1 1>% Co, but both contg Cr 9-10, Mo 1.5 and 
C 1.0-1 15%, thesr are air hardening, and the best results follow a triple heat treat 
ment. The high-Co steel usually has Co 30. Cr about C, W 4-0 and C 0 9% these 
are oil hardening, only a single treatment is necessary, but accurate temp control is 
essential This alloy has better magnetic properties than any other known at present, 
B II max. values of 900,000- 1,000,000 are regularly obtained. The high frequency 
elec crucible furnace is very efficient for the manuf of Co magnet steels and can also 
be used for cast magnets With Co-Cr steels better magnetic results are obtained 
from forged than from cast magnets the higher the Co content, the greater the dis- 
crepancy between the magnetic results With the 30% Co alloy, cast magnets can be 
produced having as good, sometimes better, magnetic properties than forged magnets 
home special magnets are described G G 

Properties and application of nickel and me'a ei-thi uny um steels. 3 Galibocrg. 
Pev metal 28, 30-9, 85-100(1931) — A review of the properties of plain C, Ni, Ni Cr 
and stainless Nl Cr alloys J D Cat 

Suppressed constitutional changes in alloys. G Sachs Am Inst Mining Met 
Eng , Preprint Inst Metals Division 1931, N V meeting, 10 pp — X ray analysis and 
single-crystal study have been utilized m recent years as a new means of following 
constitutional changes in alloys If such transformations can be suppressed by rapid 
cooling, they can be followed at room temp m a particularly convenient manner This 
paper considers changes in soly and polymorphic transformations with particular 
reference to phenomena of the age hardening type A thermodynamic viewpoint is 
developed for exarog such transformations C. L Mantell 

The structure of cast alloys. Marie L. V Gayler. Metallmrtschajt 10, 141-4 
(1931) — An A1 alloy contg 7% Cu was melted in a high frequency induction furnace 
and held in a vacuum, ui the presence of air, N, II and furnace gases for 25 min. One 
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set was cast at 740* and another at WO* Each heat w»i cast into 4 different molds 
steel, graphite, water cuolcil Cu and sand J’holomacrographs of the structures are 

shown T he furnace aim has little effect on the specimens ca«t at 740 TVie macro- 

structure in all k fine grained, in those mcltrd in vacuum and under H it Is the finest. 
Those cast in sand arc somewhat coarser than those cast in steel The mlcrosirurtwt u 
the same in all The macros! ructu re of the set cast at KIO* into steel molds is coarser 
than that cast at 740*. and there is much more difference between different furnace 
aims I umace gases produce the coarsest gram, and the difference ti still greater 
when cast in sand The microstructure is finer grained, at the higher casting temp 
Both senes cast in water cooled molds have a similar fine grained maerostructure, 
with little difference licturcn the various furnace aims C._£. MCpaklavb 

An investigation of wrought light alloys. lluvTAtfi Utavi. Ktnzoku no Kentyn 
{J for Study of Metals) 8, 80-101(1031) —A relative test of forgeability for 40 kinds of 
special light alloys was earned out. and the effect of heat treatment on the hardness 
of these alloys was also investigated ! or the alloys which showed good mech and 
working properties, the effect of natural and artificial aging on the hardness of quenched 
allojs was investigated, several meeh tests were also earned out on the bars and plates 
of these alloys M Kuroda 

Production and application of the light metals and ©1 their alloys In Italy. A \\ 
Bovaretti Metatit /eygvr, 1,7-17(1931) — A monograph Robert S Posmovtjsk 
Aluminum and its alloy*. F. Libera Metallt feggicn 1, 10-28(1931). — A de- 
scription with photographs Robert 5 Fosmontter 

Influence of antimony In aluminum alloy*. A. W. Bovaretti. iletolh le/fien 
29-52(1931) — A description is given of the phys and chem properties and compns 
of various A1 alloys contg Sb, especially treating of the resistance of »uch alloys to 
action by sea water Many photographs arc given Robert S. Foswontje* 

Changes in properties during the cooling of tupersatur&ted tdver-copper tfloys. 
N. V. Aceev, M IIavsen ANB ff Sachs / Phystk 66, 350-70(1930) —In general 
the changes proceed in the same manner whether the alloy is nch in Ag or in Cu 1“ 
addn to the normal changes in resistance due to the altered compn there is an anomalous 
effect producing an increased resistance At low conen and at high temp , the change 
in hardness and the anomalous resistance are related to the amt of sepd crystals At 
high concn and low temp there is a marked increase in hardness in the initial stages 
of sepn without any corresponding change in resistance S Bradford Stove 

The structure of copper-sine alloy*. \V. Uroviewsk and J Strasbcroer a<t 
metal 28, 19-29, 79-84(1031). cf C A 24, 4747 —Literary data do not definitely 
establish the compn of the definite compds of the Cu-Zn system To obtain the 
necessary equil specimens cast in chills and contg less than 49% Zn were annealed 
at 400° for 1000 hrs , and those with higher content of Zn for 3000 hrs The treat- 
ment was conducted in an elec furnace well luted with fireclay, so that the changes 
ui the compn were found only in a very thin outside layer of specimens Farallet 
senes of tests were made on cast and so-anncaled specimens Elec cond . thermo- 
electric power, e m f of the soln , dilation and Iinnell hardness were detd These 
testa and microscopic evidence placed the limits cA solid soly cA the a phrase betwetn 

0 and 35 at % of P between 46 and 49%, of y between 59 and 07% After 3000 hrs ' 
annealing the i phase was never perfectly homogeneous, this interfered w ith the detns 

01 its limits ol sohd soly which tentatively can be given as 79 and 87% The range 

lor .-phase is within 08 and 100% Zn The existence of CuZn, CuZni and CuZni at 
room temps, was reasonably well established The shifting of the maxima of corre- 
sponding curves from theoretical 50% to about 49 6% can be explained on tbe assump- 
tion of the partial decompn of CuZn into y- and a phase. J D GAT 

Platinum-indium alloys. Franz Korn Metal Ind (London) 38, 309-19 
(1931) — I’t-Ir alloys have high strength and a faint blue color and are resistant to tar- 
nishing The tensile strength vanes from 30 tons/sq in with fi% Ir to 97 tons/sq in 
with 30% It Alloys contg more than 12% Ir increase in tensile strength when annealed 
between COO* and 800*. Annealing temps should never be above 950* especially for 
alloys with more than 15% Ir, some of which is lost by volatilization Corrosion re- 
sistance to hot aqua regia and II, SO, increases with Ir addns Pd does not harden 
Ft alloys as effectively as Ir Au increases both hardness and brittleness of Ft. but 
the brittleness is counteracted by Pd. The Pd content should be 2 or 3 times the Au 
content to obtain the best results with Ft Pd Au alloys P R KosttnO 

Development of zinc-base die-castmg alloys. D L Colwell Proc Am Soc 
Testing Materials 30, Ft II, 473-92(1930) — The history of the improvement of Zn 
base die casting alloys is illustrated in senes of chans, which show the effects of nor- 
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mal and accelerated aging on sire and phys properties of Zn base die-castings The 
data from the tests and the conclusions nrr given H W Gillett 

Equilibrium diagram of the system: lead arsenic. Moiiauuad Omar Farit; 
fnv 15th Indian Set Cong 1028, 17t> — Arsenic alloys with Pb in all proportions 
The diagram was studied up to As l’l> does not dissolve any As at its m p, 
but at higher temps 2 la\ rrs are formed The lower laver is Tb contg a small quantity 
of As in it. and the upper layir is As with a small quanlitv of Ph dissolved in it 

\V J C 

Thermal analysis of the system: lithium -copper. S Pastoreiao Cuss chim 
ifj l 60, °sS *>2(190(1) Since the publication of a paper on Li Ag alloys (cf C A 25, 
270) a me thud far the thermal analrns of such «iMirai has been developed, which re 
quires only 0 3 2 0 g of Li and permits verifying a eutrctic almost to the limit of its 
formation A systematic sines of thermal analv-ses of binarv allovs of Li and heavy 
metals ol the same group was thenlorv lie gun There is no earlier literature on Li Cu 

alloys and the constitutional diagram of such a binary system is unknown Preliminary 
to the thermal analysis of Li Cu an x rav evamn was made by photographing an 
otloy contg approx 50 at % of Li This rave a rontgenograph with only diffrac- 
tion lines which Correspond to the normal lattices of Cu and of Li Consequently no 
intramol compd and no solid «oln of Li with Cu were formed This behavior, which 
w as then confirmed bv thermal analysis, is quite different from the behavior of Li with 
Ag as atreadv shown (cf C* A 25, 270) and of Li with Au as x ray examn . to l>e de- 
scribed later, shows The Li Cu alloys (1 71 to W 01 at % of Li) were prepd bv 
fusion in a Xi Cr steel crucible in an A atm . and the cooling curve was obtained by 
temp measurements with a Pt Pt-Rh thermocouple and a Hartmann and Braun gal 
vonometcr If special Ni-Cr steel is not used, the mixt attacks the crucible badly, 
particularly with alloys nch «n Cu Even with Ni Cr xt«l. several preliminary fusions 
must be earned out until the ^ Fe m the alloys has become low enough (Cu contg 
3 Co Re i» only 10° different from pure Cu — cf Rucr and Goerens, C A 12,577. Rahmen, 
C A 2, 1M" — so 0 l*^ Tc in the Li-Cu alloy is low enough) Alloys contg 171,9 00 
and 14 3S at *0 Li had a color resembling pure Cu, whereas with higher and mcreas 
mg < e Li the color approached the metal gray of Li All alloys were ductile, and those 
with high I.i were almost os soft as pure Li AU were readily attacked bv water, 
leaving cryst Cu of unusual appearance with allovs high in Li A eutectic was formed 
at the m p of pure Lt, even for allovs contg less than 2 at °c Lt In this latter 
case the m p was approx 50* below that of Cu Trom 10 to 90 at °e Lt, the ra p 
depression was almost linear The 2nd arrest in the ra p of pure Li was found 
with all the alloys. Pure Li melts at ISO*, which agrees with the data of the majority 
of inv estigators Alloys nch in Li did not show any marked liquidation, as would be 
expected from the great difference in d C- C. Dims 

The solid solutions of the copper-stlTer system. D Stockdvle J Inst Metals, 
Advance copy No 559, 14 pp (1931) — The solid sohbiliUes of Ag in Cu and Cu in Ag 
were detd by microscopic and elec methods. The solv of Ag in Cu is S at the 
eutectic temp , 4 7*7. at 700*. 0 7 f o at 400° and probably almost zero at room temp 
The solid solv of Cu in Ag is S R*^ at the eutectic temp , 5 R^c “1 *’00°. 1 l^J. at 400* 
and about 1 at room temp The Cu nch solidus curves downward sharply near the 
limit of solid solv The Ag nch solidus is nearly a straight line. J. L. Gregg 
T he effect of rate of bending in notched-bar bending tests. James G Docherty. 
■Enjnumaj 131, 347-o0(1931) — The expts. were undertaken to establish the relation 
between the slow bend and the I rod notched bar test, and to discover whether the re- 
sults obtained in the Izod test measure the resistance of the matenal to impact! ve load- 
ing or to the stress concn produced bv the notch A special testing machine, devised 
by D , was used The materials tested were C steels. 3 So Xi steel. Monel metal, naval 
brass, phosphor bronze In the more brittle metals, i e . those with Izod impact 
strength less than 30 ft lb . it ha» been possible to test at Vi the Izod speed in the stand- 
ard I rod machine by reducing the available energy to 30 ft lb These tests help to 
bridge the unexplored gap between the fastest slow bend" test (150 in /mm ) and the 
standard Izod test (7000 'mm ) For all the ductile metals tested the energy absorbed 
ra bending or in fracture increases with the speed of test Impact brittleness is con- 
sidered as a velocity effect, and there is no discontinuity between the slow bend and 
Izod test Ihd 414-5 — The relation between the notched bar test and the ordinary 
tensile test is energy absorbed tn // 15 divided by ultimate tensile strength in tons pet 
sfl »n G T. Motor 

Measurements on the degree of orientation m hard-drawn copper wires. W. A. 
Wood Phil Mag 11, 610-7(1931) —The results confirm Schmid’s (cf. C. .4. 23, 
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1029) The degree of orientation wa* e*td by the measurement of photographic film 
intensity at convenient point* on the diffraction nngs where max or min occur The 
drawn wire may be described as consisting of a randomly oriented cylinder surround 
ing a highly oriented core This n characteristic of all drawn wire The effect of draw- 
ing is to slowly increase the degree of orientation in the interior of the wire Orienta- 
tion is highest along the axi* of the wire The change Jrom oriented to non -oriented 
is quite sharp Amrc* Fleisoie* 

Cold-workwg and annealing of a brass. J. Navaebo AlcAcee. AnoUs toe eipaH 
Jit quim 28, 143>>->M(19 50) —The process of ircrystn of cold-worked brass was studied, 
and the optimum annealing temp detd There were detd the x ray diagrams, which 
fixed the positions of the elementary lattices, the temp of beginning of recrystn., Lane 
grams and the progressive increase of grain at different temps Mech tests gare 
data on improvement of coeffs of cold working by repeated annealing and recrystn. 
processes which agreed well with the aliove In stamping and the like the best re- 
sults arc obtained between WX)* and POO*. E M Snores 

The recrysuUizstion of technical lead. F Loors-Iiassow ifttalivrtrttcAafl 10, 
101 5(1911) — The gram sire* of 17 grade* of I’b were detd after casting them into 
strips, reducing them 50% by rolling and annealing for 15 hr* at £00*. I lectrolytic Fb 
has a gTaia size considerably a bos e 1 cm , com 1'arkes Fb about 1 cm , and Pattison 
Fb and I’b alloy* les* than 1 mra I lements like Cu and Ni which are pot SoL tn Fb 
reduce its gram size, while Bi. which is sol , doe* not. Sample* of one of each of the 
3 grades of Fb were reduced G-87% and annealed at 18-310*. Crain sue was detd. 
and recrystn diagrams constructed. The increase in grain sire with rising annealing 
temp is gradual for the first 2 grades, but Pattison Fb hardly change* up to 2S0\ then 
suddenly becomes larger than the other 2 The lower recrystn limit is above room 
temp for very low deformations, below for higher deformation*. There was no dif- 
ference in the recrystn gram sire of sample* robed at room temp and at — 70*. Lon* 
aging of rolled samples at room temp produce* normal recrystn. with higher defor- 
mations and gram recovery with low deformation. C. E. McFabiaMB 

The influence of impurities in soft lead on its behavior toward acids. A»rtnm 
BcsKtlAKDT MitsliinrUthaJl 10, 181-7(1931) — Forty-one com. grade* and aHoyi 
of Fb contg small percentages of Cu, Ni. Bi. So. Sb, Te, Zn. Cd. Ag. Tl, Fe, Hg or U 
or combinations of these were tested for corrosion resistance against various strengths 
of HtSOa and IICI at 20*, 90*. 130*. 170* and 220*. Tensile tests are not a suitable 
measure, as the strength drop* in proportion to the reduction in cross sections of the 
test bar Loss of weight was detd instead Seventy % HiSOt at 170* attacks com 
Fb contg Bi. Zn or Ag most, then those contg little or no Cu. and those contg 
or Cu the least. Cu can compensate lor the bad influence of Bi At 90* Sn, Sb *nd 
Ag are no worse than Cu alloys, and at 20* there is very little difference between 
of the grade* With 93% HjSO, similar results were obtamed. Fe, Sb, Sn. Te, Cu 
and Ni retard corrosion of Tb in IljSO., 11 and llg have no effect, LI, Ag, Zn, Cd 
and Bi increase corrosion Tests were also made in 10 and 20% IICI and in moist 
Clj at 20* and 90*. In If Cl brands which contain Cu, Ni and Te are attacked most 
and the purest grade* least. In 20% HC1 the attack is greater »h*n in H»SO», but 
m 10% HCt it is slight, m moist Cli it is a little peateT Attempts to obtain greater 
resistance to IICI by alloying faded No theory for the effect of impurities on the 
corrosion of Fb has been worked out. it must be detd empirically. C. E McF. 

The oxidation and intercrystalline brittleness of nickel. N -V. Acebv. 7>a*» 
/nit Aft lull (Moscow) No 7, 01-79(1930) — Two grade* of com Ni showed that bi 
is brittle after having been annealed under atm. condition* at 800* and 1000*. Inter- 
cryst oxidation is the cause of this brittleness E. I S 

Sprayed aluminum coatings. Leopold Pessel. Metal Ini (London) 58, 2SS 
(1931) — A blister type of corrosion, occunng on rolled AI sheet, is described and theoreti 
rally explained These corrosion exfoliations can be prevented by the application of 
an AI coating by the metal spraying process Leopold PeSSBI. 

Standards and exposure tests for plated metals, William Elcw. Brats BWj* 
27, 57-C0(1931) — A senes of exposure tests of electroplated surfaces has been started- 
Points considered include the location of the tests, order of tests, solas and couth 
tions to be used in plating, size, shape and arrangement of specimens, prepn for plat' 
mg, conditions o! exposures, methods of inspection, etc. Any general specification* 
must be prepd .with respect to certain types of use or service and adopted or modified 
by mutual agreement for any specified article. W. H, Bov-rov 

,, EsbmahDg galvanizing pot life. Wallace G Imiiopf. 7ron Ate 125, JIM-5 
11930) , cf C A 24, 2973 —The temp, of the bath is the most important single fazdnt 
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influencing the destruction of the galvanizing pots. They should be designed in such 
a manner that no part can possibly be heated above 900 ®F. The regular operating 
temp of the pots should be as low as possible and should never go above 875-85°F. 
The use of an elec pyrometer for indicating and recording the pot temp is recom- 
mended. A table is given showing the relationship between the bath temp, and the 
loss of thickness of the steel walls, from which deductions as to the estd life of gal- 
vanizing pots with a wall thickness of 1 m and 1.25 in are drawn. Practical experience 
was found to check up with these theoretical figures. Leopold Pessel 

Galvamzmg-pot destruction. Wallace G Iunorp Iron Age 125, 633-0(1910); 
cf . C. A. 24, 2973 — The attack of molten Zn upon steel sheets was studied at different 
temps The attack becomes very strong at 900 ®F. Lbopold Pessel 

Comparison of rust protection of iron by zinc, by cadmium and by zmc-copper alloys 
and the electrodeposition of such alloys. Frank C Mathers and Russel L Hardy. 
Proc. Indiana Acad. Set 38, 183-5(1923) — Measurements were made of the relative 
degree of protection against rusting of an Fe surface given by Zn, by Cd and by Zn-Cn 
alloys. The metals were sprayed with 5% salt soln to induce rapid rusting The 
presence of Cu in Zn deposit on Fe lessens the time of protection in the salt spray. 
Cd gives almost twice as long a protection as does an equal wt. of Zn Cost of rust 
protection by Cd is 7 times that by Zn A method is given for controlling the compn. 
of electxodeposited alloys by using anodes of 2 ddlerent compos and switching the 
current alternately from one to the other. II M Stark 

Apparatus suitable for control deter mina tion* of the total zinc coating on steel, 
Goekb. Chen Fabrik 1931, 147-8 — The vol of H evolved by aad b measured 
Cf. Cushman, C. A. 15, 1123, 18S2 J. H Moore 

Corrosion and its prevention. J Veszelka Bdnyds Kohds Lapok 63, 9-14, 
£ <5 5-41(1930) — A bnef account of corrosion and non-corrosive metals and alloys which 
1 may be used in boilers, etc. S S. de FinAly 

The corrosion resistance of copper-bearing steels. W Marzahn and A Puses 
Korroston iletallschutz 7, No 2, 34-9(1931) — Lab tests of Cu-beanng steels showed 
the addn of 0.35-0 45% Cu to d imin ish the wt. loss in 5% H»SO,, 5% HC1 and H,0 
Greater addns. did not increase the protection, which was about 90% in IIiSO<, 50% 
in HC1 and 80% in HiO. Addns of 0.36% or more Cu brought about a reduction in 
tensile-strength loss which was ‘/z that of Cu-free steel Service tests, in which the 
plates were located in the roof of a steam railroad tunnel, showed that Cu-bearing steels 
were about 15-20% more resistant than Cu-free steels. B E. Roetkbu 

The role of hydrocyanic aad vapors in the corrosion of iron. J. F G Hicks. J. 
Phys Chen 35, 893-604(1931) — Investigations were made to deL the part played 
by HCN gas in the corrosion of Fe {particularly in the internal corrosion of gas mains), 
the app and procedure used being essentially those used previously (C. A. 23, 3199) 
From graphs of the corrosive effects (mg /sq cm.) of various gaseous mixts against 
the time of test (days), it is concluded that: (1) HCN, although not a cause, is the chief 
contributory factor in the internal corrosion of gas mains, IIjCOj and O following in 
order, and (2) HCN possesses the greatest intensity of effect and b 1st m order of priority 
of attack. It b shown that m the cases studied HCN does cot initiate the corrosion. 
The mech anis m of the "cyanide corrosion” of Fe is similar to other Fe-corrosion proc- 
esses. Prussian blue b the final product in the corrosion of Fe in the intenor of gas 
mams. The conclusions drawn from the graph are checked el ectrochemi rally by the 
methods in the previous investigation. J. Balozian 

Corrosion “danger” with light metals (aluminum alloys). P. Soiwbrbbr. Metall- 
vtrlschafl 9, 158-60(1930) — A comparison of the corrodibility of iron (steel) and of 
light alloys. The latter are found, generally speaking, much less subject to corrosion. 

Leopold Pessel , 

The use of aluminum for oil-lease tanks. I. Field tests. Ludwig Schmidt. 
John M. Devine and C. J. Wilhelm But. Mmes, Rebt of Investigation: 3066, 17 
pp (1931). — A1 has promising possibilities as a materiat for the construction of lease 
tankage because of its resistance to H,S corrosion The use of A1 steam coils in con- 
tact with salt water b not practical The AI tank plate used did not prove highly re- 
sistant to the corrosive action of coned brines. When used in conjunction with steel, 
extreme care must be taken that no electrolyte is present Alden H. Emery 
Condenser-tube corrosion. D. Hanson. Nickel Bull 3, 81-5(1930); Metals 
& Alleys 2, Abstracts 64. — A theoretical consideration of corrosion is given, particularly of 
the mechanism of condenser-tube corrosion, the theory of electrolytic corrosion and the 
factors influencing corrosion It is concluded that the soln, of the corrosion problem 
lies in the use of corrosion-resistant alloys. The possibility of the use of Ni-Cu alloys 
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i« treated It contains a schematic illustration of a jet ted app used for detg the 
comparative corrosion resistance of vanous condenser tubes. C G 

A magnetic method for testing boiler tubes. Tram Wfixnt a\t> Arvolp Otto 
M, » Afliif-n tlkrlm Inst r>srrforsck DutsrlS^f 12, 373-K7(l‘OCi) —The introduc- 
tion reviews the bistory and literature of magnetic testing Two metheds of testtrg 
were investigated (1) the method developed b) Sanford and Kouwenbown, (2) 
tnrtheds dev tlopcd by the authors The j-i'luencc o! magnetization field strengths 
and magnetization in weal and strong fields are discussed R- RnfBAQt 

Atomic hydrogen welding. C. 1 MAcGrrrrr BaJji«re»e F«rr 5, No 5 lH 
— Gsneral notes on development, process and equipment E I S. 

Investigations on the influence of covered wtliimg electrode* on the mechanical 
properties of the welds. K Bai wgaerttl. Frrjr\u*[si'bnlrri Gcb /efruieaew No 
JJ6, 33 pp (1630), AfrUr &• Ali.'tt 2, Abstracts 70 — The absorption of O and N from 
the surrounding air during welding reduces the torch properties of the weld, to ci 
dude or to reduce this influence the welding rods are provided with a kind cf tin ei PC 
or are dipped Tests were made with the folios mg kinds of welding rod' (ll hare 
rods. (2) dipped rods of the American V elding Process Co. (a) intermediate, (i) nor- 
mal, (3) ashestc* covered rods of the same company, ft) special A, f<f) 'pesnal B, (e) 
low volt, (/) standard The rod itself had the following crunpa. in all cases C 0 11. 
Si 001, Mn 0 41, P 0023. S 0 037 rj. and the remainder Be. In the covrred rod. as- 
t a « t os takes the place of a fux The cbem coinpn of the coating is given tn detail 
for even kind of rod used The 2 light coverings a and b do not materially mflnmce 
the tensile properties and simpl) facilitate welding The ashestos-cowred rods covered 
with a flux, however, show a decided favorable mtlucnce as illustrated hr phys , chew, 
metallographic and x raj tests The least influence was found in the PrmeB tert. 
while tensile strength and elongation showed considerable improvement compared 
with lore electrodes, the same was true also far landing tests, some of the sam ple* 
could be bent ISO* without fracture X ray tests showed finer-grained structure iev 
covered electrodes. G Q 

Thyratron control equipment for high-speed resistance welding R C- CaimTH 
Gen FJn Rn 33, f>Vl-3U c *30) — In interrupted line welding service requirements 
of the control device are particular!) severe, for this reason application has been nude 
of the Tb natron tube as mahe-and break dence m control equipment- E. 1 S. 
Oxy-aeetylene welding cf copper. W A Hibbard Arr1\!rf>r J 3I,2W2(J t C ( ») 

E j C. _ 

'Welding corrosion-res sunt steels. E J Tasgermak Am Mart 73, 4M>-» 
(1630) —Data are included on the phys properties and compos . of the principal corro- 
sion resistant allov s E I S. 

Arc-welding joints in steel s tr u ct u res. R W Van Kirk. A w JJcUt A fartrl 38, 
No 46 (Mar U, 1631) XV H Royntov 


Unusual corrosion problems (Boarra) 14 High-C carbides of the Fe group 
(riscncs, Bctir) 6. The galvanic behavior of a Cr Ni Fe allov in sulfite liquors 
(B esixy, Laqce) 23. The emissivity of liquid Fe alloys (Xaeser) 1. The system 
Al-Ag (Creraz) 2. The crystal structure of the compounds formed in the Sb-Cd sys 
tem '.Cuteasiuge. YawwotoI 2. Climax Mo deposit of Colorado — with section on 
metallurgy (Bt.-n.rR ft at ) 8. Quantitative x ray analvsis Cu-Ag and Cu Zn alloys 
(Terrev, Barrett) 3 Thermal diagrams cif the systems Ag-Sr and Ar-Bx (Wft»ks) 
2. A thermodynamic study of the equilibria of the systems Sb-Bt and Sb-Fb (YaP> 2. 
Deflocculatmg (mineral pulps') (l) pat J, 796,27 7) 13. Electromagnetic separator 
for separating magnetic from non magnetic material (Russ, pat 14 4 ".I'd I. Fe oxide 
and SO, (Can 311,1301 18. 


Travail. 4* Vabjaaimuxa. et d* «R tillages, la toaderve. Basis L’ Atemvcsism ftan 
gais. 103 pp 

Travail de Palnnumum et de ses alhages; la soudure, le nreUge. Paris L‘ Alu- 
minium franrais. 46 pp 


Metallurgical coke. Aitsed Dtmutsa Fr fS0 73 l A. Feb 11, 1630 The 
reactivitv of metallurgical coke is reduced and economy of the coke is secured by im- 
mersing it in a sain of lime or cement or bv dusting it with powd lime or cement 

Ores. Metalixes A-G Fr C07.763. June 23 1030 Ores in the form of 
slimes or mud are freed from their water by mixing them with substances such as coke 
which allow the water to run ofl 
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Ores of the rate earths. Deutsche Gasoi Ohlicht-Aubr G m d If Gcr 
516,852, May 24, 1927 To facilitate the HjSO< deeompn of oxide ores of Zr, Ti and 
the rare earths, the ores arc powd and heated in a rotary furnace with SOj and SOj 
The ores are then pptd with If, SO, and tlic S recovered as SOj and SO, as usual The 
recovered SO, and SO, gases may be used for the pre- treatment of further ore in the 
rotary furnace 

Ore-flotation reagent. Ira H Derby and Orin D Cunningham (to P C UeiUy). 
Can. 310,929, Apr 28, 1931 An ore flotation reagent comprises an oily frothing ma- 
terial and a mono oradi ester or an alkali metal salt of a mono ester of di- or tn-thio- 
metasilicic acid Cf C A 24, 4752 

Apparatus for flotation separation of ores. Wit A Butchart U S 1,798,451-2, 
March 31 Structural features 

Flotation separation of metallic ores Robirt W Loyd and Bertcii W Moye 
C an 310,001, Apr 7. 1931 An ore pulp is treated by flotation for the extn of Pb 
products by introducing to the pulp proportionate quantities of NaCl, ZnSO«, pine od 
and xanthate 

Mechanical ore separator. Colorado Iron Works Co T'r 697,428, June 14, 
1930 

Sluicing apparatus for ore washing. Antoine Trance Ger 510,860, June 27, 

1926 

Inclined vibrating concentrating table. Martin J Lidf l S 1,799,604, April 7 
Structural features 

Distributing crushed ore on supports for extraction of metals. Harold W Aldricii 
and Walter G Scott (to Inspiration Copper Co ) U S 1,798,715. March 31 App 
and mech features of operation are described 

Preparing materials such as ores for sintering John L Grfenawalt U S 
1,709,163, April 7 The material is segregated into 3 or more components of graded 
sizes, and these are placed in a treating holder in layers in a manner to preserve their 
respective voids, the component of smallest sized particles constituting the top layer 
and the components of successively increasing size constituting the succeeding layers 
and the percentage of voids increasing from top to bottom of the charge App is de 
scribed 

Copper extraction from ore. Wm E Greenawalt U S 1,798,255, March 31. 
Cu ore is treated to sep a high-grade and a low-grade Cu concentrate The low-grade 
concentrate is roasted, the high-grade concentrate is smelted to produce highly coned 
CuS and the latter is roasted to produce coned. Cu oxide A portion of the latter is 
leached with acid to ext the Cu and the soln thus obtained is electrolyzed to deposit 
Cu and regenerate acid, which is returned to the coned Cu oxide The roasted low- 
grade concentrate is leached to ext a portion of the Cu; the resulting Cu soln is treated 
with a portion of the coned Cu oxide, and the resulting purified Cu soln is electrolyzed 
with the Cu soln obtained from leaching the coned Cu oxide 

Chromium ores. Zaun & Co Bau chemisciie Fabrikev G u b II and Ludwto 
Wickop. Ger 616,992, July 14, 1926 Cr ores are disintegrated by heating with an 
msufficient amt of alkali carbonate and lixiviating the sintered mass The residue 
is mixed with 2-3 parts of burned hme or an equiv amt of limestone, 1 part of Fe*Oi 
and alkali carbonate and roasted An example is given 

Treating zinc-bearing concentrates. Wm C Hooey (to New Jersey Zinc Co ) 
U S 1,799,166, April 7 See Can 308,893 (C A 25,1790) 

Treating zinc sulfide concentrates. Walter O Borcherdt (to New Jersey Zinc 
Co ) US 1,709,278, April 7 ZnS concentrates contg watcr-msol Ca compds 
arc treated, as am aq pulp, with K*SG ( mmdt r such cmaditosns as to convert the. Ca 
compds into minute particles of suspended CaSO t without materially attacking the 
ZnS, and the suspended CaSOi particles are sepd from the ZnS concentrate. 

Zmc. Alexander Roitziieim and Wilhelm Remy U S 1,798 9SG, March 31. 
A charge of zinciferous material such as ore and a reducing agent is subjected to ex- 
ternal heating, and a small quantity of O is admitted into the charge to increase its 
temp , thus forming a small quantity of CO*. By chem reaction of the CO* with some 
of the Zn vapor, some ZnO in vapor phase is formed, and the ZnO is sepd from the Zn- 
metal vapor before the Zn is condensed App is described 

Stags. Norskb Aktieselskab for Elektroeemisk Industri Fr 697,403, 
June 3, 1930 An app is described for agitating slags to liberate the gases adsorbed 
or dissolved therein and form bubbles whereby a cellular structure is obtained 

Production of metals and their compounds Axfl S Burman and Ivar Renner- 
felt. Fr. 698,060, June 24, 1930 A soln of one or more metal compds. or salts, 
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free from SiOj. is mixed with a sci substance cnctg C. wbkb »bm heated leaves a resi- 
due coonsting principally of C. The sola, u evapd. and cdaaed to form a homo- 
geneous cur t- which is leached with an acid or treated with * r*s to sep. one cr more 
of the metals costd, therein. The pro cess may be used to *ep Fe from oxides rf other 
metals such as AltQv The colocation step u carried out la an inert or reducing atm. 
Aa app a described. 

Spongy meUls. Hesnlsc G. FLOorv Or. 522.180. Dec. 25, 192S. Sporj7 
metals are ptepd. by briquetting a mat, of finely cream d ore and reducing spent, pack- 
ing the briquets in a shell or easing, and beating them to a temp, sufficient to reduce 
the ore without softening the resulting metal. Thus, ipeegy Fe may be prepd- from * 
briquetted mat. of Fe ere. C and a binder at a temp of 1100% or spongy & moo 
a briquetted mat. of Cr ere, ferrosSicoa and a binder at a temp of 13X3*. Cf. C. A. 
24, 330 

Wet-dressing plant for metal foundries. Ba&iscrr* Masouvt'.'tssujj: 8t EiSev- 
n „ .-J *- v.n CLrr KiflTin T.-I 24 1530 


ctESSEXEi vormals G Sebold and Sebold A Nerv. Ger. 516.793. Jan. —5, 1330 
Details of noxxle tubes are given. 

Forming sand molds for metal casting. Otto Harms. Ger. 516,792, June 20, 

1929 e 
Feeder for ingot molds. BusomtieldH Howard and Erxest J. Tcrser. U.S. 

1,800.073, April 7. Feeders are composed cf self-supporting combustible material 
such as wood or paper adapted to burn sufficiently slowly on contact with the mcJten 
metal to supply btat to the mo! to metal withm the feeder during the solidification 
of the ingot, so that the molten metaJ withm the feeder is available to compensate fer 
the shrinkage of the ingot. 

Vessel for molding metals. Allcevetvb EixrramTATs-Gtv Ger 515.913, 
April 12. 1929 „ . 

Die-casting apparatus. Nathan I-tste* (to P. A R. Tool Co) US. retsrae 
18,014. March 31. Reissue of original Pat. No 1,673,833(0 A. 22, 2733). 

Casting stereotype plates. i^HVEixirezssEvrABjux Fxaxkbvttui. A Cxb A.-G 
Ger. 516.740, Oct. 15, 1925 Details o! supplying hot gases are described. 

Drawing metals. Rcdolf W. Moo, and Urco von Barcx. Fr. 63SJS2. July-. 

1930 Metal to be cnld-drawn u cleaned with acid, washed m water, treated with a 
lye of Na.FO* then lined and drawn, residual mineral oils being treed as lubricants. 

Open-hearth furnace. Nous F. Ecus*. U. S. 1,733,871. March 31 
Open-hearth furnace. Roy L. Lsventrt. U. S. 1.78S 611, March 31. 
Open-bearth metallurgical furnace. Stanley II. McKee. U. S. 1.793,613. 
March 31. 

Down-blast oil -burning smelting furnace suitable for treating ores of iron, lead, 
mercury, copper, nut, etc. Matthew S Rocs* (one-hall to F. E. Kennedy). U. S- 
1.799 643. April 7. Structural features. 

Furnace and conveyor suitable for heating small metal articles. Frank T. Cora 
(to Elec. Furnace Co.) U S 1.799.956. April 7. 

Furnace suitable for the heat treatment of metals. Feast T. Cope and AxthC* 
ILVaughan (to Elec. Furnace Co) U. S. 1.799,957, Apnl 7 

Siemens-Martm furnace. Friedrich Stevens A_-G Ger. 516.SS7, Mar. 9. 
1930 The furnace is made from moldabie fireproof material 

Furnace lor annealing metals. Att.-Ges. Brown. Bovbri A Cib. Fr. 693,497, 
April II, 1930. 

Contmuons-heatidg furnace suitable for heating metal sheets. Samuel E. Die- 
SCHRR (to S. Ditscher A Sons). U. S. 1.880,170, Apnl 7. Structural features. 

Means for preventing burning of blast-furnace tuyires. Ernest H. IIolzwprth* 
Ger 522,179, Oct. 8, 1929 Bnt. 331.464 (C. A. 2 S, 65). 

Discharge device for grate shaft furnaces for toasting lump ore. Hbrmann 
Gleichuann Ger. 522.422, Oct. 27. 1929 

Heat treatment of metal articles in fused salt baths. Walter Beck (to Deutsche 
Gold & Sflber Scbeideanstalt v o tto . Roessler). U. S- 1,799.945, April 7. Artides 
such as tools are heated in a bath of fused salts such as NaCi and KCI in the presence 
of finely divided charcoal at temps, low enough to prevent any chem. reaction between 
the metal articles and the constituents of the bath. An alt compd. such as N#0H 
may also be added. 

Use of gas jets for cutting slots in metal plates. Clarence J. Cobew-Y (to Kobe, 
Inc.) U. S. 1,799,612-13-14. Apnl 7. Various details of ap p and procedure are de- 


I Sheldon (First and American National Bant 
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of Duluth, executor). Can 311,152, May 5, 1931. A miit- of a siliceous ore and basic- 
open hearth slap, the latter contg Mo, Is charged into a blast furnace, and is so pro- 
portioned as to give a ptg iron contg approx 8% Mo. This pig iron is charged into 
another blast furnace with Fe ore to give a pig iron contg approx 2% Mn. This latter 
iron is suitable for mating steel 

Reducing oxides of iron. Mario Amoroso and SocietA anon Metalfer Fr 
697,626, June IS. 1930 The reduction of oxides or other compds of Fe is accelerated 
by submitting the mass, during reduction, to the action of a magnetic field for orienta- 
tion of the atoms of Fe 

Magnetic Iron. I G Farbenivd AG Fr G9S.G42. July 8. 1930. Fe with 
excellent magnetic properties is prepd by heating Fe m pieces (prepd without fusion 
by pressure or heat or both from finely divided Fe) in a vacuum to a temp below the 
m p , preferably in an atm of 11 The finely divided Fe may be obtained from Fe 
carbonyl 

Steel. George A. Code Can 310,972, May 5, 1931 In a single-step processor 
producing steel or its alloys, iron ore is reduced in molten condition while associated 
with a flux and mueic acid 

Steel. Karl Engel Austrian 121.797, Sept 15,1930 Corrosion after welding 
of austenitic Cr-Ni steel is aioided by applying an acid-resistant coating at and about 
the welded parts. 

Steel. M. Stern A -G Fr G97.S11. June 23, 1930 Valuable steels are made by 
adding waste or scrap metal contg Cu or Cu and Ni to the fusion bath 

Coloring steeL Sciioeller Blectmann Stahlwerke A G (Karl Thomis, in 
venter), Austrian 121,991, Nov 15, 1930 Steel articles are colored brown by suc- 
cessively steeping in 3 solns. contg (1) oxalic or saccharic acid, e g , a 10% sola , (2) 
an alkali, alk. earth or NH, sulfide or hydro- or poly-sulfide, e g ,a 1% soln. of NajS, 
and (3) a manganate or permanganate, t g , a 5% soln. of KMnOi The articles may 
be rinsed after each steeping and should be first polished and degreased The method 
is particularly applicable to rustless steel articles. Treatment with HjS may be sub- 
stituted for the second steeping. 

Thermal treatment of alloys. Soc. anon, db Commentry, Fourchambault et 
Decazevtllk. Fr. C9S.724, Oct. II. 1929. Alloys contg Ni (or Ni and Co) 6-S0, 
Cr 0-40, Mn 0.3-4, W 0-10, Mo 0-10. V 0-2. Tj 0-0.5. Si 0-3% and Fe the rest m the 7 
state have their elastic limit increased by tempering between 800* and 1200* and then 
beating far 2 to 200 hrs. between 400* and 900°. 

Aluminum-base alloy. Robert S Archer and Loots W. Kempf (to Aluminum 
Co. of Am ). U. S. 1,799,837, April 7. An alloy which is suitable far engine pistons, 
etc., comprises A1 together with Si 7-15, Mg 0.2-3 0, Ni 0 5-7 0 and Cu 0.3—4 0%. 
a. C. A. 25, 909 

Lead alloys. Felten & Guiu-eauue Carls werke A -G. Ger. 522304, Dec. 4. 
1926. Pb for shea thin g a. c. single-conductor cables is alloyed with more than 5% of 
Bi and (or) Sb, so as to increase its elec, resistance by at least 25%. 

Alloys of magnesium. I G Farbextnd A -G. Fr. 697,747, June 21, 1930 The 
resistance qualities of alloys of Mg are improved by heating the alloys once or more 
to a temp of at least S00® before casting Cf C A 25, 909 

Iron-nickel alloys. Electrical Research Products, Inc. Ger 516.696. Aug 
25, 1925 A Fe-Ni alloy for magnetic purposes contains 75-83% NL A small addn. 
of Cr or Mo may be present. *. » , up to 7%. 

Nickel-chromium-iron alloy. Norman B Pilling (to The International Nickel 
Co., tuc.) Can. SIQ.STO. Ape. 21, 1931 To *a alloy of 1-25% Ni, 1-52% Cr and 
the rest Fe is added a very small quantity of Ca before pouring to enhance its working 
properties. 

Nickel steel cr mckel-iron alloys. Thomas W Hardy, Jr , and Charles E. 
Parsons. Can 310,951, May 5, 1931 A sulfide ore contg Ni, Fe and Cu is sub- 
jected to selective flotation to provide a Ni-Fe sulfide concentrate. The concentrate 
is roasted to remove S and the mass agglomerated- The mass is heated to a temp, 
below Its sintering point in a reducing atm. to reduce it to the metallic state, and the 
metallic product is melted to produce steel or alloy. 

Steel alloy. Theodor Ciepl. Fr 697.S01, June 23, 1930. A steel resistant to 
fire and corrosion contains C up to 1, Ni 25-40, Mo 8, Cu 1-S% and Fe the rest The 
NI may be replaced more or less completely by Co, and the alloy may contain up to 
10% of Ta. 

Alloy steel resistant to corrosion and to oxidation at high temperatures. Percy 
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Soldering aluminum. Raymond Alphonse Tr^re Pr G98.CS3, Oct 6. 1929. 
An alloy of Al. Zn, Sn and Cu with a secondary alloy of A1 and Zn, or an alloy of Sn. 
Zn, Fb and P with a secondary alloy of Sn. Zn and I’b (or Cd) or a single alloy of Zn 
and Cd (or Sn) is used for soldering Al 
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CItAS A ROLILLTR AND CLARENCE J WEST 
The first hundred years of synthetic organic chemistry. P Mastrangioli Ann 
soc pharm ckttn Sao Paulo 2,119 .13(1931) —A review M H Socle 

Thermal decomposition of organic compounds from the standpoint of free radicals. 
I. Saturated hydrocarbons. F O Rice J Am Chcm Soc S3, 1939-72(1931) — 
When a hydrocarbon decomps wi may assume that it dissocs into 2 free radicals 
which fly apart Companion of the strength of a C — II bond (93 3 kg cal ) with that 
of a C — C bond (71 0 kg cal ) shows that the dissocn occurs only through rupture 
of a C — C bond, any breaking of a C — II bond is wholly negligible compared with 
that of a C — C bond The probability that the 2 radicals collide again is negligibly 
small and therefore, free radicals produced in this way can only decomp or react with 
the surrounding hydrocarbon trots Eg. a free Me group can take a II atom from 
the surrounding hydrocarbon and form CI!< and a hydrocarbon radical An Ct group 
produced in this way can undergo 2 reactions the 1st is similar to the Me group and 
produces C,H« and a hydrocarbon radical the 2nd is a dissocn into C,H, and H atoms 
Radicals higher than Et can decomp in a similar manner into an CjH< hydrocarbon 
and either a II atom or a free radical This dissocn of free radicals is possible because, 
in the process, a single bond becomes a double bond, this process of internal com 
pensation releases 52S00 cal which can contribute to the min activation en-rgy 
(93,000 cal ) necessary to break a C — II bond or to the mm activation energy (71, (XX) 
cal) necessary to break a C — C bond The deeompn of paraffin hydrocarbons is 
represented as a chain type of reaction in which free H atoms or free radicals combine 
with 1 of the If atoms of the surrounding hydrocarbon mol Tbe hydrocarbon radical 
then decomps into a compd and either a smaller fire radical or a II atom Thus we 
have a cycle of changes in which certain groups called earners are regenerated and 
start a new cycle and this process presumably may go on for a great no of times The 
composition of the products is detd therefore almost exclusnely by the chain cycle 
and is practically independent of the primary deeompn of the hydrocarbon It is 
possible to calc, the compn of the products when a hydrocarbon is allow ed to dceomp 
to a small extent. In these ealens all primary C — H bonds are considered to liaie 
the same strength, all sec. C — II bonds 1200 cal less and all tertiary' C — II bonds 4000 
cal less than a primary C — H bond The only arbitrary assumption made m the colons 
is the assignment of the relative strengths to the different classes of C — II bonds Tbe 
following hydrocarbons are discussed C,Hi, C,Hi. iso-C«Hi* C.Ht*, C»H U . iso-C 4 Hi, 
and CMe, C J West 

Physical properties of the normal paraffin hydrocarbons, pentane to dodecane. 
A F Shepard. A L Hevne and T Midgley, Jr J Am Cktm Soc 53, 194S-58 
(1931) — The samples were prepd from a special gasoline with a normal paraffin hy dro- 
carbon content of about 70Sc, this was roughly sepd into fractions by distn and then 
treated with CISOiH, the progress of the further purification was checked by the total 
boding range and the total freezing range, details of the abs temp measurements are 
given. B ps , m ps., dj, 3 , d^ s , r.) and »o at 20", 23“ and 45.3" each, viscosities 
at 25", fluidities at 25", critical sola temps in aniline, and Nekrasov's coasts (cf 
C A 23, 3390) are given for CtH a , CJI„, CiH,*, C,H„. C,H„. C„H a . C„H,« and 

C J West 

Alternation in properties of long-car bon -chain compounds. T Malkin* Ncturc 
127, 120-7(1931) — The concept of alternation in all long-chain eompds is modified 
so that the zigzag chain is tilted with respect to the ter mina l planes Xonaltemating 
series possess vertical ch ai ns (hy drocarbons, hie ketones, ales ) alternating senes 
possess tilted c hain s (mono- and di basic acids, iodides, nitriles) The concept 
permits a longer spacing for odd numbered eompds t ha n for even ones and greater 
mol voL for odd numbered solid fatty acids Fbantc Maresh 

The catalytic addition of gaseous hydrochloric acid to tmsa trusted hydrocarbons. 
W. J. Piotrowski and J Wiveler- J. Inti Petroleum Tech 17, 225-41(1931) — See 
C. A. 25, 1794 G G 
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Pyrolysis ind condensation of hydrocarbons- L Ethylene. E. Ecu. ajcd R> 
Forst i o^rra- Ckem 44. 193-7(1931) — C.11, is decurapd. by redrtuUiing 45 i 
of it through a tube furnace Around £00-000*. 43£3 of the C,H, is condensed into 
bquid products living C,H«. Ci.Hi, anthracene and their bomologs, with traces of cyclo- 
pentadiene Metals and oxide catalysts decrease the yield of liquid prod'JCts and 
increase the dccompn of C,H« into its elements The formation of the liquid product 
proceeds in 2 steps the pyrolysis of the mol into free radicals, and the subsequent 
hydrogenation or condensation of the latter. Georce Qlbucti 

Rate of polymerization. L Mechanism of polymerization of diethylene hydro- 
carbons. E N Caros- J Rust Diys-Oiem Sex fi2, 13S5-0311930) -C discusses 
the mechanism of polymerization of org com pda. having 2 double bond* and draw * the 
following conclusions (1) The essence of activation of a hydrocarbontnoL in the proc- 
ess of polymerization consists in the breaking of one double bond and the changing of 
quadrivalent C atoms at the rupture into tervalent. (2) The theoretical value of the 
energy of activation is equal to the energy of breaking of one double bond under eoodj 
tions where chain reactions are absent. 13) Active mots on reacting with normal ones, 
give products of polymerization. whDe they cannot react among themselves. H. Kite 
of polymerization of isoprene. Ibid 1393-140G — By using the method ol heating 
samples of isoprene in sealed tubes in a thermostat, in the absence of light, a study 
was made of rate of polymerization at 100*. 110*. 130* and 150*. In the activation of 
the mols of isoprene there appear 3 active forms giving nse to 4 primary products 
dipentene, 1^3-dimethyl-3-vmyl-C^ycloheiene, and 2 poljmers. An equation is 
developed for a process which goes on simultaneously in various directions independently 
of each other The coasts, of rates of reaction of the primary products and their temp 
cocffs are detd The values of the beat of activation and the reaction eonsts. for all 
3 reactions are ealed The const*, of the rate of formation of the primary products 
are in the same order to each other as the heats of formation E and the reaction const* 
S . S. L. Madorstt 

Formation of methanol by the duett oxidation of methane. Worn* A Bove. 
Nature 127, 481(10,11) — Studies on the slow combustion of C,1t, by B and lliH (C. A. 
25, 1300) showed that the initial product was not a peroxide but either EtOlI or some 
less oxygenated substance It has now been found that direct oxidation of CH, at 
300* and 100 atm* gives nse to MeOII as the initial product. In mixta, of CH, and 
O is the ratio of 9 J the action was complete in a few min About 17Se of the CH« 
burnt was recovered as MeOII, 0 G% as C!I|0 and the remainder as CO. CO* and JliO 
No H was liberated and not even a trace of peroxide was formed The MeOH was 
identified by conversion into 110CJl.COiMe and p-XO.C«HiCO»Me and was estd. 
as the nitrite II. W. LbahV 

Action of hydrogen peroxide upon simple carbon compo u nds, i. Methanol, 
formaldehyde and formic acid. II SiiircBs Fry and Jojiv H Pavkb J. Am Ctom 
Soc S3, 1973-80(1^31) — HCOjIl a) is oxidized bv 11,0, to H,CO, and HA "6% 
of the acid reacting, no 11 or CO wav found J1CHO (II) reacts in 2 ways - JH + 
HA = 2 1 + II, (a), II + 11,0, — I 4- HiO (b), the I is also oxidized, giving H,COi 
+ H,0 (c) With Vi« m °f HA. no I is oxidized, with */• “ol HA 1 is only oxidized 
to a slight extent, with increasing concn of I1A. the extent of the occurrence of 
reactions (c) and (b) regularly increases while that of (a) regularly decreases, the 
liberation of II is apparently favored by the lower concn of 11,0, In the oxidation 
of MeOH, the first reaction is MeOH + HA = II + 2 11,0 (d); the other reactions 
(oxidation of I and H) also occur, so that the oxidation of MeOII gives 1, D, 
HiCO, and H The reactions represented by equations (a) and (b) decrease in extent 
while those represented by (c) and the decompn of HA into O, and 11,0 increase in 
extent with increasing conens of 11,0, Reaction (b) always occurs to a greater 
extent than reaction (a), again showing that the liberation of H is favored by the lower 
conens of H,0, The results are given in a senes of tables II. The mechanism 
of the reactions. Ibid I9SCW —Xu the oxidation of AcH the yields of the 2 chief 
reaction products. AcOH and II,C(h increase as increased quantities of HA are used 
Since separately conducted runs with AcOH and H-O, gave HCO,H and 11, CO, without 
the liberation of If or of CH,. it follows that the II antes from the oxidation of AcH 
to AcOH (2 AcOH + H.O, *= 2 AcOH + H,) While the max yields of H were ob- 
tained with equimol. concns of AcH and 11,0, another striking parallel to the HCHO 
reaction is found in the fact that the vols of CH, liberated according to the proposed 
equation, 2 AcH + H,0, « AcOH + HCO,H 4- CH^ decrease with increasing commS- 
« H a z-J rhe fonnat,on AcOH and HCO,H with the concurrent liberation of both 
n and CH, appears to be in conformity with the equations for the reactions which 
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writ predicted In nttmlmt the proposed traction mechanism to Acll The term 
prrkyarct)!it it drhned at a dontilc decompn traction involving 11,0, In precisely 
the same tntnnrr that h> droit sis is a double decompn traction involving lt,0. The 
reduction of H,CO, by lliOi with the liberation of O may likewise involve pcrhytlrol)si«, 
forming prrcnrtomc acid, whuh. in turn tields HCO,lI through the liberation of O 
All reaction* of 11,0, do not involve peril) drolysis C J Wist 

Isomeric isoprene sutfone. II. 1 knst Kir.r mi merit J trail Cktm 120, 
312-20(1931) ■ cf C A 25, 270 1 tie action of 0 fi A' aq or ale KOII upon isopreiie 
snlfone A (I) In the Instil of a quarts tight for 20 min gives > sofrrnf sulfotit l i (If), 
in 70*. which is less sol in I tiO than its isomer in the absence of KOH light lias no 
action, the 2 Isomers form a mist m SO* Ur <loes not add to II in the light or al 
tlX)* Healing with K 1 tOlI KOH for 2 hr* causes ntout Mi*” upon, giving an 
amorphous, brown substance ovldvtuni with K KMnOi In K,CO, gave no delmite 
crjst product I am! K in dry 1 t,0 give the K Mil very lij gm-copic, of .1.0 dlmethjl- 
2.4 octadicne-l,*' disidfinic acid, oily. verj unstable and n active tbe mast pronoiinccit 
property of which is its tendency to |Hd)nienre the produit* l>eliig an 1 IjO Insol , 
AcO! t sol oil and an amorphous mmpd , ln\ol in the ordimrv solvents The add 
gives an unstable llr addn complex tbe oil) |H>l>inrr nUo gives a solid bromide, but 
this was not investigated because of its insol) Hie (a m/I and Tn nit. m 70 A* 
were al«> preptl The K «-ilt and Mr! hen let! 1 hr . give c/iwr/Avf Um>f*tnt Jtsklf>>nr 
bi»-n IStMO*, which pol) menses in part during the dMn Oxidvthm of the K salt 
gives 11,^0, and action) lvcetone II gives a sutiimc acid which virhls the same oxlda 
tion products I and K In moist Itt,0 give Mr,C CHCH,M>,H C J Wvst 

o-ChloroethAne-w-snlfonyJ chloride. Iirnst Mfur* avp HraxiANV HAtmr.v 
hvscii tor Mil, 01-101(111.11) — Chlorination of ft tnthiiucetahlrhyde (H in nq 
suspension had given an oil whose nactiv llv toward NHi 1’hNII,. N, II, and l‘hNHKHi 
indicated that it was an rthinrsulfmi)! chloride, n conclusion continued h> nnatvds 
(C el 21, 2N72) A more thorough stud) has shown that it in, 70* and Is not Identical 
with the known ClCH,CH,SO,CI It can therefore be only n-*hl •rorlkinr <ww//.>it)/ 
thfondt (11) It is also obtained in gladtl AcOll. but in drv CCI, there Is formed 
only a dark yellow oil, C.H.ClrS (III), which is very protwibly a krN uhl 'roduthyt 
tulfiJ* In II|0, along w ilh II are formed H»SO, and AcOll and the > ield of II is only 
A0yj>, It is also formed with HOC1 but the formation of H,SO« and AcOll Is greatly 
favored in this reaction, the preformed 11 is also much more readily oxidised li> free 
llOCl than by Cl in 11,0 II readily dissolves In tbe common org solvents but tolling 
11,0 converts it into tbe anJ (IV) ll is sol In NuOH and in lla(Oll), and with NlltOIl 
gives the aintJe (V), With H,0 In sealed tutos it givis onl> IV. lloiling l tOll dives 
not attack II while hot anh)d MeOH gives IV, pavubly tlmuigh the Me filer (VI) 
as an Intermediate product which is sapoml liy traces of 11,0 formed by tbe action of 
the liberated HO on the MeOH, TtOH Inseafr*! tutos at ]//(>* liken he glics IV instead 
of the ester. With NaO.Mc instead of MeOH, VI can he obtained in almost pure form, 
together with considerable amts of tbe Ka salt of IV, probably formed accottlmg to 
tbe equation McCIlObOsMe + MrONa - MrCHUbO,Na -f Me*0 With l“Cl» 
at 200* in sealed tutos, II gives MeCHCI,, at room temp or on beating in an open 
test tube no reaction occurs Like other sulfonj l chlorides H is formed front the Na 
salt of IV with 1‘Cl, and is reduced to the mercaptan bv nascent H. but vvilh Zn dust 
it gives Tt.SOjK (VII). instead of a sullmate when the mixt is neutralUed with K,CO, 
at the end of the reaction Traces of 11,0 are essentiil for the reaction, which takes 
place in ale and Mc,CO but not in abs atihjd media like CIIC1, and C,H«. In 
»hs. IftiO it sets in immedntely when a drop of 11,0 is added 111, b, 3A-0* V, 
in. 0(1 *. fim/Anfrotiilf IV, thick, gia) brown liquid which retains 11,0 after long 
standing over II, bO, VI (Impure. C 21 IU. H 4 2 d. Cl 23 73%). b„ 01-8*. VII, 
hitherto described as crvstg will) 2 mols 11,0. was obtained in nnhvd needles, 

C, A. It 

Ethjlenlc nitriles. Tho 2-methyM-pentene-5-nltrlles. I\ Dkuvuakts ano It 
■Minrtti. /<*//, sci. ofnd. ray to/g ff»|. 16, 1110 2>(1fl.!0). — Henry (Oral £e«/r, 
ISOS, II, Uk!) desentod 2 mctbvl .1 pentene-A nitrile, MnCHCll CHCN (l), ns a 
liquid li. 1W*5*. but his material was a mlxt ot the 2 geometric homers ami 3 
nieth) 1-3 pcntene-A nitrile because he started with ordinary fusel oil hoAmOll 
(II). obtained in 4 4 kg jield by hjdmlysis of IA 0 kg (Me,CHCH,CH,OSO,),na 2H,0 
(prepd, from fusel oil by the method of Marrkwatil) with H«SO«, b,» 131 A -2* (polan 
scopic measurements indicated 0 b%. active ate ), itj° 0 S07.vs Mc,CHCH|CIlO (III), 
obtained in 1SA0 g jield by oxidising 4 4 kg II in 130 g lots with 110 g Na,Cr,0». 
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55* B6 II,SO, (yielding alxmt fT>% III and 35% II returned 
1*1 2 l*. dj’ 0 70770. n I 38710, L1W), I-30I2I. 1 .3935 1 for 
a. i», p and y at 20* Me,CIICH,CH(OH)C.V (IV). obtained in 2150 r yield from 
18*/0 g III, l>, 107*. d? 0*>lK-,2. n I 42317. 1 42714. I -13018 tor a. D and 0 at 20' 

I was obtained from IV by dehydration with l’,0, in CHClj but in better yield (M^i) 
and more easily ptmfied without the use ot a solvent Kepeatrd fractionation of about 
500 g 1 y elded chiefly 2 fractions (I) b,„ 137 5 8', d” 0 S078I. it I 42185. 1 12193 
1 43210. 1 4 TSOI for a. p. 0 and y at 20*. probably the eti modification of I, and (2) 
b„, 100-0-5 *, d” 0 R2I9I, n 1 43295. I 43020. 1 41300, ] 45010 for o. D. P and y at 20*. 
probably impure traits I since both correspond on anal} sir to C<H|N, and appreciable 
quantities of a higher t /oiling material (VI) where the exaltation of the mol refraction de 
creases with the b p . indicating the presence of 2 methyl 2 prnlene 3-mtnIe (V), formed 
by isomerization of I. The I absorption method of Kandiah and Linrtead (d C A 24, 
7ft) and a better Br absorption method to indicate the relatis e amts of type I and V tutnies 
Confirmed the structure assigned to V. The Hr absorption method applied to as I 
indicates 0 7% (within the accuracy of the method) of V in it, 21% in impure tram I 
and 38% in a Iraction bnr 1M J* Fractionation of VI under reduerd pressure was 
not successful m xcpg V, and fractional crystti at — 80* to — 1 10* did not appear promis- 
ing (from the difference in the rate of IJr absorption), though the lower melting material 
is somewhat higher in V. To a soln of 40 g VI (b»r IW-0 5') in CO cc CllCb in * n 
ice bath was added 27 g Br (a!>out 100% excess), the tictsi l’>r ftmosed with bisulfite 
soln and the C1ICI, soln dried and dutd , the product, bin 48 5-0*. bm 155-7*. 
d$ s 0 82131. n 1 43075, 1 42118, 1 441 no. 1 451V) for «*. d. P and y at 20 \ is probably 
pure tram I. It undergoes slight dtcumpn whendistd at atm pressure and its b p 
and d rise This repeated distn is not responsible for the formation of V, but the 
dehydration with P,0, produces it as shown by a sep espt nr- and Rons I add IIC1 
easily to form Mr,CHCMCICII,CX (VII). b„ 01 4 (probably error for 00 4 *— Abstractor) 
— 1 4*. d} 1 1 0185, 1**2 1 44373 Treatment ol 50 g VII with quinoline gavc31 g crude 
unsatd. nitnlc, most of which b 159-G1*, the Br absorption indicated 17 0-21 0% V 
and probably the remainder was traits I as the b p did not indicate any eiJ I. Kj 
fluxing for 2 hrs 30 g impure /mar I (Unr 15/H) 5* and by Br absorption contg 21%V) 
with 1 g phenol and 0 1 g Say lelds a product, b 154-5*, dj’ 0 8.3873, a” 1 43534 
and by Br abvirption contg 43% V. Refluxing 28 g cii I with I’hOX'a under the 
same conditions gaie a fraction b ]GI G*. d*’ 0 81082, 1 43405 and by Br absorp- 

tion contg 51 8% of V, while a fraction b 155-8* contained G7 7% V, Ultra violet 
light does not bring about isomerization as docs the lliONa traits I was converted 
by treatment with HjSO* for 14 days, tnto the corresponding amide, m 87 0-82 
cij I required CO days with HrSO, to produce the corresponding amide, m 80* Equal 
amts of the 2 amides m 55-51* OdjhE Sheppard 

Production of s-triehloro&nihne and tetrachloroqumone from aniline in hydrochloric 
acid solution. J Ebd£lyj Chtm Rundschau MilUlcuropa u Balkan 6, No 14.83-4 
(1929), cf C A 2J.4895 — Aniline is dissolved in coned HC1 and chlorinated at 35-40 
j-Tnchloroomline li formed without any colored or resinous secondary products 
Tetrachloroquinone is formed if aniline in HC1 is treated with a mirt of Cl and O 

S S de FrvAi-Y 

The preparation of trulkylbisrauthines. h’. C Davies, I Nokvjck AW W. J 
Joves Bull ioc chtm (4J, 49. 187-54(1931) — Trips opyllnsmuthtnc — PtMgBrwa* 
prepd by the addn. of Cl cc. of PrBr ui 100 cc. EbO to 16 2 g of Mg in 100 cc EtjO 
*? a *P ecla ^Y arranged Gngnard app permitting the maintenance of a 1ft atm-, and 
also the withdrawal of the sepd layers into a separatory funnel provided with COt 
intake and outlet tubes To the cooled Gngnard reagent, under Ht. was added drop- 
wise „□ g BiCb m 350 cc EtiO The mist, was heated for 30 min , then cooled and 
after decompn with aq Ml, Cl the ether layer was transferred to the COrfilled separa- 
tory funnel After drying over NatSO,. and evapn of the Et,0, both operations 
being earned out m a COj atm , the residue was fractionated r« vacuo, the mam fraction 
consisting of 1C 5 g of dear liquid, b» 85-7*, d” 1 521 By operating in a closed bos 
provided wtfh flexible sleeves (or the arms of the operator, and a glass observation 
window, if, JN^jpuIation of this fraction was carried out in a CO> atm , tubes for C, 
II and Bi *w"'''Vfi n t filled and sealed m this way By similar procedure, trsbulyl- 
btimulhtnc, W - *1 li 7 1 456, and busmyllnsinulkinc, br 157-8°, dj r 1581, were prepd 
Some hexane. 3 bn* 125*. and 10 g of decane, bn, JC9*. were formed by 
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the synthetic action of the Mg Though the bisnmthines obtained as mam fractions 
of distn were remarkably pure, bismuthme halides were produced when the Gngnard 
reagent was not m 2-fold excess The tnalkylbistnuthines are dear liquids which 
endue readily and are thermally unstable Their b ps nse progressively in the 
senes but their ds diminish Tables of b p . b p reduced to 50 mm and ds. are 
given, together with a resume of the comparative chem. and phys. properties of the 
tnaliyl denvs. of the elements of the 5th group C R. Addin all 

New compounds of titanium. H A Gardner and E BielOUSS Am Pamt 
& Varnish Mfrs * Assoc,, Cue No 366, 327-37(1930) — 7t(0£f)«. prepd. by dropwise 
addn of 132 6 g TiCU to a cold *oln of NaOEt with subsequent refluxing, contained 
31.7% TiOi. ealed 31 5% The product was sol in ale , CaHi. toluene and mineral 
spirits. TtCl(.OAm)i ntl and Tt(OAm) A were prepd by dropwise addn of 19 g 
TiCU to 40 g pentasol (mixed am>l ales contg 2C% secondary ales ) The product 
was dark and viscous Distn (30 mm ) below 100° yielded 12 g ale., from 100° to 
240“ it yielded 5 g Ti(0Am)j. which hydrolyzed rapidly in the air 7* compds of 
glycol and glycerol of varying compos were prepd by dropwise addn of TiCU to an 
excess of the corresponding polyhydne ale at temps from 80° to 145“ The products 
were sol m water and a!c but not in toluene Films of Si(OEt) t , hydrolyzed as directed 
by King ( C A 24, 2313) and of Ti(OEt)«. hydrolyzed in nfii. applied to various 
surfaces were unsatisfactory as they lacked adhesion and continuity TiCU converts 
tung oil to a gelatinous mass A white-pigmented lacquer was formed when Ti gly- 
colate in ale (14) was added to nitrocellulose m AcOBu, the Ti compd hydrolyzing 
with the formation of TiOi Ti(OEt)« gave unsatisfactory results as an antiknock 
agent in gasoline because of pptn of TiO» on the walls of the passages between the 
carburetor and the cylinders G G Sward 

State of formaldehyde in aqueous solutions. Frederic Walker J Phys 
Chem 35, 1104^13(1931) — The object of W ’s paper was to correlate the scattered data 
on the subject of the state of CIIjO in HjO In doing this, W has found that the 
theories and data of Auerbach (A and Barschall, Arbb Kan, Get A 22, 5S4-629) enable 
one to explain quantitatively the vapor pressure of CHiO in HiO as recently detd 
by Ledbury and Blair (C. A 19, 1214) In addn W has shown (1) that such solns 
follow Henry’s law, in that the partial pressure of the CH,0 vapor is proportional to 
the concn of solute in the fora of CHj(OH)i. and (2) that the gas in equfl with aq 
solns is probably the unhydrated monomol CH,0. Louise Kelley 

Action of ozone upon aldehydes. F G Fischer, H DCllandJ. L Volz Ann 
486,80-94(1931), cf C A 24,2106 — The action of O, on aldehydes gives a mixt of 
the corresponding add and peraad; it may be assumed that the aldehyde adds 1 
mol Oi and that the RCHO 0» then reacts with l mol RCHO to give RCO,H and 
RCOjH; with 2RCHO to give 3RCOiH or with O, to gtve RCOjH and Oj The best 
yields of peraods are obtained by ozomzation of small amts of aldehyde in dil soln 
at— 15° to— 20’ Thus PrCHO (8g ) m400cc. CCU gives 71 8% PrCOjH, b,, 26-30’, 
iso-BuCOjH, b, 31-2° (92 7% yield), BzO,H. m 39-10“ (2 65 g yield from 8 g BzH) 
The yield of peraad is affected by the diln of the aldehyde, by the temp and by the 
solvent, the yield decreases with increasing concn , a higher yield of peraad is obtained 
at 10° than at — 65' C. J. West 

Reactions of certain carboxylic aads. Lad Ekxekt Pkarm Zentralhalle 72, 
228-9(1931), cf C A 25,2389 — The behavior of HCOiH, AcOH, propionic, butyric, 
isobutync. valeric, capnc, capryhc, palmitic, stearic, oleic and ncmoleic, aads has 
been studied with respect to their behavior toward ale. solns (1%) of CHiO, Ph- 
CHjCHO, BzCHO, furfural, antsaldebyde, sahcylaldehyde, vanillin. PhCH.CHCHO, 
piperonal and sucrose when treated with 1 cc coned H*SO< A long senes of color 
changes is reported. W. O E 

Lignocenc acid from the seeds of Adenanthera pavonma. I. P Ramaswami 
Ayyar Proc 15th Indian Set Cong 1928, 161 — The above seeds yield 14% of a 
fixed oil equiv to 13% of mixed aads From the latter pure hgnoceric aad, 
m 80-1°. has been prepd. with a yield of 1 5% on the seeds. The aad on brommation 
by Volhard’s method yields a Br aad, CiJLiBrO,, m 70-1° The lignocenc aad thus 
appears identical with the aad previously obtained from other sources E J C. 

Synthesis of straight-chain unsatcrated acids. R Biiattacharya and J L 
Smonsen Proc 15th Indian Set Cong 1928, 153 —It has been recently suggested 
that isoerude aad is an inseparable mixt of 2 unsatd aads which may be synthesized 
from (a) octine, and 14-iodotetradecanoic aad, and (6) hendean and 10-bromo- 
undecylie add. As a pre l i min ary to their prepn the synthesis of homologous aads 
has been tned 12-Iodododecanotc aad was prepd as follows and condensed with the 
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Na compd of deaae to yield behenobc acid cn; tor oil — ► undreylenic nad — ► 
lO-bromoundecjlic Me esta — *• cynnaundecylie Me ester — ► dcraznrthyleue di- 
carbcxyhc Me ester. K salt of the half hydrolyzed ester — ► 12 bydrorylsurjc aa'd — *• 
12 lodolaune sad Deane was prrpd by the action of CiU.N’a on octyl iodide. 
No details are given E J. C. 

Constitution of bydroiyoleic add lion oil of ergot. IImmaks Mattties and Otto 
H Kts'-cirrii Arch. I' hem 269, SS-101U931) — llydroiyolejc aad. isolated for the 
1st time by M and Scbuti (C. A. 2 1,4017) from oil of ergot. is available in large quan- 
tities from this source The ozorude o! this acid is split by water on heating into 
azeluc eddehy doacid and 3 bydrciypelarjonic aldehyde, which are subsequently con- 
verted into azeluc aad. IP b> drorypclargonic sad, and a 2nd undetd liquid sad. The 
HO acid of oil of ergot was recognized as 9-octadecen-12-oJeic aad. Me(CHi)tCH- 
(OH)CH,CH CH(CHi)iCOOH. Identical with ncnoltic aad Both adds possess like 
chem. and phys coasts , yielding like denvs on oxidation with KMnO, according to 
Hazura and splitting of their ozomdes The P bydroiypelargonic aad resulting from 
the scission ol bydroryolac aad is unexpectedly J-rotatory. while that cfctained from 
nanoleic aad has been reported as d rotatory (cf following abstr). W. O E. 

Scission prodocts of neinoleic aad ozomde. I i ruu.vs Mattobs and Otto IL 
KCksChnes. Arch PKt'm. 269, 101-1(1931) — The ozonides and perozonides of 
nanoleic aad and its Me esteT are all liquid Furthermore. the aztlaic half-aldehyde 
yidds With NaliSOi no cryst solid, thus preventing a sepn cf this aldehyde from 
hydrorypelargonic aldehyde, as earned out by Haller and Crochet (C. A _ 4, 2091) 
Scission of nanoleic aad ozomde yielded in addn. to 0 bydroiypelarronic add a liquid 
aad of insufficient purity for purposes of identification. Contrary to the findings of 
Haller and 13 rochet the P hydroxypelargonic add from the nn a oleic aad ozomde is 
not d-, but I-rotatory. V>\ O E 

Hydrogenation of Iinoleme and. II \awu Vm. Chrm L'nsihoa Frttr, Ode. 
I Vachse u Kane 38, 89-90(1931) — V. hydrogenated the Me ester of hnotenic aad. 
prepd by Rollet’s method {Z physiol Chrm 62, 411(1919)1 from the solid bexabromo- 
steanc aad of linseed oil He hydrogenated lor 20 min. (far 1 mob H) at 1?0* in a 
Normann beaker with 1 0-1 5% Kt using a Ki laeselguhr catalyst with 20% Nl (re- 
duced at 600°), hardening until 1 and 2 tnols. H had been absorbed The resulting 
products may contain (1) unchanged lmoleuic aad. (2) octadecadiauc acids, (3) 
octadecemc acids, (4) stearic aad. The amts of these could be ealed from the 3 known 
quantities I nos (Wijs). percentage of satd aads (Bertram method), and the Kattf- 
mann thiocyanate nos. The latter were found to be too low and too irregular lor * 
quant, calm -, only quah results were obtained by ozonizing the nnsatd aads at the 
end of the hydrogenation and by analyzing the ozonides formed. The methods oforoiu 
ration and the derivation of the final conclusions are clearly outlined. Conclusions •— 
The original hnolemc ester showed a double bond at the 9.10-, 12,13- and 15,16-C 
atoms In the hydrogenation with I mol II the double bond 12,13- is first satd-. 
forming the 9.10,15 16- lrnolic aad. then by a partial shifting of these double bonds, 
a quantity of the isomeric 10,11,14,15-lmohc and is formed In the hydrogenation 
with 2 mols H the newly formed 10,11. 14,1 5- linolic aad sats. its 14,15-bond, form 
mg a 10,11-elaidic aad, the 9,10 15,16-hnolic aad sats. its 15.16-bond and should 
thereby lorm the normal 9,10-cJ«c aad, but instead the 9,10-bond is shifted to 
8,9 and possibly s\jae to 10,11, forming isomeric oleic aads. Extended comments 
are made on the HiVpteb-Vidyarthi paper (C. i4.23.2i22) and the Bauer-Erdmann papa 1 
(C A 24, 5721) , P. Esanr* 

Preparation of aliphatic amides Jawes A. Mnatsu. and E EinrKr Reio. J 
Am Chtm Soc 53, 1879-83(1931) — Amides may be prepd by passing NHi gas through 
aliphatic aads kept at a suitable temp in such a way that the HtO formed is continually 
removed , the equd is displaced far to the amide side The reaction velocity is appre- 
ciably slower with the higher aads, Iaunc aad. heated at ISo* for 16 hrs , gave only 
a small fraction of the amide, no amide was obtained with palmitic or steanc aad at 
125“ or 190“ ZnCl> did not catalyze tit reaction with the lower aads AcOH, 
8 hrs. at 190“. gives 9G% of the amide, EtCO-H. 5 hrs at 190“, 95%; PrCOjH, 7 
hrs atlS5*, S8%, valeric. 15 hrs at 180“. 82%, caproic. 7 hrs at 160*. 75% heptoic, 
7 hrs at 160* and 4 hrs. at 190*. 75%, capryhc, 11 his at 180*. 80% DimethyV- 
amides may be obtained m a similar way. using Me,NH, the following yields are re- 
ported 1100,11. 3 hrs at 95*. 73%. b 130-5*. AcOH. 3 hrs. at 150°, 84%, b 165-75*: 
EtCChH. 3 hrs. at 155“. 78%. b 165-78“, PiCO>H. 2 5 hrs at\55*,8i%.b 180-94*. 
valenc, 3 hrs at 165*. 87%, b 205-15, eaprwc, 3 hrs at 155*. 88%? b 220-30*; 
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hcptolc, 3 6 lirs. at 1G0\ 81%. bn 105-76*. Cur in pt of the ami Jet arc given 

C. j. West 

Mechanism of organic reactions. HI. The nature of the mechanism of migration 
of the acyl radical. Hanot n UimiitRT and Maroari.t IS Grcio Can J Krsrarthi, 
26-1-05(1031). cf C A. 24, 4200 — ' The mechanism first proposed by Fmll richer to 
explain Hie migration of acyl radicals in the case of glvccrldcs of fatty acids receives 
strong confirmatory support in the isolation by II anil O of a product analogous to 
the intermediate dloxolnnc dcriv postulated by him From the theoretical considera- 
tion it seemed highly probnMe that with any glyrol monocslrr contg. a C O group of 
very pronounced negative polarity, the tendency to undergo ejehmtion would be so 
pronounced ns to petinit of the isolation of the corresponding dioxolanc ring It is 
shown that nil attempts to tynthcslze !IOCUiCH,OiCCC1i gave, instead, the ring 
isomer, nt . 2 liydroxy-2-trlchtorometliyl-l,3 dloxoltne The latter is quite stable 
ot temps below 1)0*, tint at 1<X> 110* decomps Into ethylene carbonate, CIICli, and 
a certain amt of higher-boding, unidentified products In presence of a trace of 
pyridine the dccompn into CIICli and ethylene carbonate takes place smoothly and 
apparently quantitatively Similarly, when ethylene oxide Is treated with CI,CIf- 
COiII, 2-hydroxy-2-dichloroinethyl-l,3 dioxotinc ts produced On the other hand, 
AcOH and CHiCICOiH react to give the normal half-esters f.piclitorohydnn and 
elycidol on treatment with CCUCOiH give tlic corresponding ring compds , Hi, 2- 
hydroxy-2 trleliloTOmetliyl-4-chloromelhy|-l,3-dioxotinc and 2-liydroxy-2-tricldoro- 
tnethyl-4 hydroxymethyl- 1,3 dioxolane. resp The last-named compd thus represents 
the cyclic dcriv postulated by 1 Ischer as the intermediate product formeil in ncyl 
migration occurring in tbe case of glycerol den vs. CHi(Cll,01I)i treated with CClr 
C0C1 gives 2-hyilroxy-2 trichloTomcthyl-m-sIloxanc They arc all mobile, pleasant* 
smelling, transparent liquids which dccomp when heated at ordinary pressure The 
reaction of AcOH, CI!|C1C0,U and CCltCOilI on 1,2-nnhjdromannopyranosc and 
1,2 triacetylmntmopyrunosc is under investigation. lYrlitnmary work appears to 
indicate the formation of tlic corresponding 1,3-dtoxolanc dens of mannose in each 
ease The conclusion is drawn that all org. xnanoesten of multivalent ales., carbo- 
hydrates, polysaccharides, o-amlnophcnols, etc., contg a free Oil group, the II atom 
ol which is spatially in close proximity to the C 0 group of tlic ncyl radical, tend to 
pass over Into a ring Iwmcr Theoretically, at least, there must exirt In all of these 
cases an tquil between the open-chain and its corresponding cyclic isomer Investiga- 
tions of the structure of the monoacyl drtivs of glycerol, of carbohydrates, polysac- 
charides, nmlnoplicnols, etc , should permit of the isolation, in many cases, of the 
intermediate dloxolnnc or other ring concerned in the migration of the acyl radical. 
The existence is postulated of a definite cqnil between the open chain ester and the 
corresponding ring isomer in all monoesters of poty-nlcs in which spatial proximity 
of a Oil to the C 0 group exists, and the prediction is made of the probable isolation 
of many new cyclic Isomers under investigation when appropriate consideration is given 
to their phys. and chcm. properties, such as stability, behavior toward adds, alkalies, 
etC. J. W. SltlPLBY 

Physicochemical Investigation of amino acids. IV. Gakuji Takaiiashi, Tokvzo 
Yacunoma ANI) Kbntako 1 Iavakawa Free Imp Arad Tokyo 7, 67-60(1931), cf. 
r. A. 24, 4200 — /• and d I eucme have practically the same crystallographic consts : 
the nv Value for the 2 are a b c - 1 6131 1 1 0026, w 1 6331. 0 1 6301, y 1 6514. 
F 23* 37' The values for d- and I norlrudnc nre a b c — 13921.1 2 8062, o 
1 6071, ft 1 6101. y 1 5100, F IS® O'. Histamine plcrate, monoclmic, ft 100* 39', 
n 6 'c •* 1 2210 I I 21 'tirt, the vnfucs for n, ft and v for A 005 0. fidf 9 and 433 0 ore’ 
I 0861, 10022. 1 7122, 1 7000, 1 7135, 1 7308. 1 7632, 17635, 1 7608 Histamine 
forms a mono 1IC1 salt > C. J. West 

The behavior of polypeptides, containing lysine with substitution In a- and *- posi- 
tion, toward alkali, erepsln and trypsin. Fxm Annr.RiiAt tmN and Friedrich 
Sciivm mra FrrmrntJortehnn[ 12, 330 76(1931) — The • Nlli group of the lysine 
component of proteins is generally believed to be unstibsiituted, although no con- 
\ hiring proof his jet Ik-cji offered TJiis piper deals with the enzymic cleavage of 
lvalue peptides in winch the rr- or the »NHi. or both, occur in acid amide. linkage. 
The a lysine peptides were obtained by the usual peptide synthesis, starting with 
s-bcitjoyllytinc hi which the «-NII» was already occupied by lti ami thus exetuded 
from the coupling reaction Similarly, the » peptides were made from o-mcthyl- 
Ijslrtc In widen only the t Nil, was free to noet The «,* dumhioacv llysiucs were 
ohtalncd directly from imsiibslltuted lysine. ♦ Pemovltysinc (I), which served as 
the starting material, wns prepd from l*cnzoyI|upcridmc by the v. ltraun method 
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(C A 3 , 1271) I — — ► * X brnenyt a ( Jl a br/’mnfrnfi <n\l)-dl lysine (II). m 12*4-30*. 

*- < A brnsnyl n-dt-ahny)-dl finite (III), m 2 in'. - — w . N bem oyi a {.V brnvyld! 

alanil)-dl lysine, m I4 r » fi* I - — ► • .V ben;n\! a ( dl a bromot jnca f>r«yl)~dl Ijnnt (IV). 
m I4S-.7I*. — *- . X Un^yt n-dUnuiUI hirne. m 232-3*. — *■ . X ben&yt-*- 
(A bfnzayl-JU ltucy!)-dl Irunr. m lVWi* IV + lliClIiNHi — w i .V kfKow o- 

(,V brnsil-dl leucyl)-dl (vti«ie, m l r *<> 1* I ► t-X-benznyl a (dl a-bromncaproy)^- 

lysinf, in 14(1*. V « A bensnyl a-dl nrrleutyl-dl lytmf, m 2M-2* III >■ #-A- 

brnrinj a (dl a !”t”nt>iintaf*( , yl-dl-<ilj*yr)-dl lysine, m 1 VI 5*. — — ► eA’-hctis.'iyl-a- 

(dl lrucyl-dl-ahnyf)-d]4rsine (V) decomps 'O' I *- a * ddienroylsf/ lysme, ni 

140-7°, *■ I, m 252*. *» II, hence tbit method it unsuitable for the prepn. of 

o)xnio)H)«ne dJ-e-Rmrojlammo-o hromocapTtnc acid (v limun) 4- McNlli — ~+- 

« .V bfnztyl a metbyl-dl-lystne m 233-4* ► n X mrlhyl-dljysi ne IICl tall (VI). 

m 244 5* (/// fall tn 23*4-41* (decompn)) »- t~(d! a brom/ipropteinyi) a-X~ 

tnrlfcif-dMuinr ■ — v nJi-aJjnil a X mrl)i)f-di-Ivjmr (VII) m 115*. VI *• *-W «- 

bre mm iota pro\l) a X melhyUl-lrstne, m 1 1*4-21 *. ► • ■dl Until a X mrtbyl-dl lysine 

(VIH) dfcompt 120* d! Lynne mono It Cl till (IX), m 235-0*. it more easily han- 
dled than the di HC1 salt lircame nf its lower soly and greater readiness of crystn 

IX ► a *-dt[dl bromt>proptt>nyl)-dl-lyttne ► a t-di(dl-chnyl)-dl-lynne (X) IX 

■ - » a tdifdl brnm<'isi^aprtiyl)dl lysine, m *13-1*. a t-Ji(dlJrutyl)-dl-lynne 

(XI). to 130* rrepv.n attacked III, V and X, the extent of ck-avase indicating that 
only the «r-lmkage was broken Trypsin Innate attacled V and XI. the Litter only 
to23*IJ Herr again it appears that onty the «* peptide linkage n broken The 107 
cleavage of VIII vs considered questionable All of these detsss were hydrolysed 
more or lest by X allah at 37* The important obtervation Is that the « peptide 
linkage of lysine pols peptides i« resistant to enrirocs A typical illustration i* the 
eriptic cleavage of III and non-cleavage of VII. These observations support the view 
that the lysine component of proteins is linked only through its <t-N*Hi A IV Dox 
Further studies on the behanor of polypeptides containing proline toward the 
erepsm trypsin-kinase complex. Putt. Apopruvudrv and Otto Zewsmv Ferment 
forschung 12 , 341-0(1931). cf C A 25, 77— The proline peptides were prrpd by 
coupling l,4-dibromovaler)1 chloride with the ammo Bad or dipeptide and closin* 
the proline nng by amination The at>o\-e aod chlonde was obtained by condensing 
CH,(CO,nt), with (CII,),Dri and brommatmg, sapong the nr(CHi),CHIlrCH(CO|Et)t 
with HBr, eitg with F.t,0 and distg. and repeating the operation several times with 
the residue dl Prehlglyeine (I), m 222-3*, dl brolyl-d-alanine (II). m p not stated. 
dl prolyl-dl leucine (III), m 22V-0*, dl /•'fr'/v/r/m/f/vanr (IV). dl prrlyl -dl-lfueyltlyn nt 
(V). m 245* (dreompn ) III + dl Me,CHCH,ClIRrCOCl — »- msesrus resin — ► 
dl leucyl-dl prclyl-dl-Imane (VI). in 255-G* (decompn ) T nrj-me espts indicate 
that pol)-peppdes which contain no XH, but rather an Nil asm prohne require a spesnal 
eniyrac complex for cleavage Trepsin does not attack I or VI; it attacks II and IV 
only slightly, but III and V more readily Tryp s m kinase did not hjdrolyie any of 
the proline peptides III and VI arc resistant to A’ alkali while I undergoes 5ft e 
cleax age in 2 hr* , then reaches an equit H and IV are slowly hxdralyred. V more 
readily The expts show that enzymes do not merely accelerate hydrolyses already 
in progress but initiate reactions rot otherwise occurring The enzyme-substrate 
complex can bchase differently from the substrate atone toward a given H ion concn 

A IV Doe 

Tbe tsoToenubon of E. Fischer's “carbethoxydiglycylglycilie ester." hi V 
Ce»ciiez Bull toe: chtm [4 1. 49. 324 8(1*W1). cf Brr 36. 20*44. 2I0r.(l«l3) — 
Tischrr prepd carbethojydiglj cy Iglj cine ester. rtO^CH.STlCOCHiNTlCOCHr 
NHCO,Et (I). m 1«4-1". from FtChCNHCHjCONUCHiCOCl and NH.Cll^O Et 
in Cf TCI, and by the actum of ClCOCII,NUCO,I t on N'H I CH,CONHCH,CO,Et 
On sapon I formed first the acid ester. IiaCCir,N'HCOCH,N»COCH,NHCO I fct (D). 
m 2tW 10*, and then the diaeid. diKhcylgtycinecarlwixytic acid. HO:CCHiXHCOCHi- 
NHCOCH^JHCOtH (DI), m 200° (decompn ) 1 found that the esterification of 

HI gave an ester (IV) with the compn ol I, but tn 140-8°, and considering isomema 
tion to have taken place, designated I and IV as <*- and B forms Leuchs and La Forge 
(C A 2, 3078) held the opinion that they could be regarded as the tautomers, EtOiC 
CHjNHCOCHiNHCOCHiNHCCLEt and LtO,CC!I,N C(OH)CH,N C(OH)CH.NH 
CO,rt Tbe possibility of carbamidodiacctic aad OC(N'HCH,CO»H)i. m 205-10*. 
and its di Ft ester, tn 147-8*. being identical with III and IV was disposed of when 
the latter compds were prepd according to the original directions Analysts showed 
that III was a diaetd, CjHnOiXj and mud m p detns demonstrated the non identity 
ol the pairs of compds in Question r R AomvaLi. 
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Hydroxy aldehydes. IX. Synthesis and properties of a 6-hydrory aldehyde. 
Burckitardt Helferich asd Georo Sparmberc Ber 64B, 104-9(1931), cf C A. 
19, 2931 — It was shown in earlier papers that 4 and 5-IIO aldehydes exist, in large 
part, at least, as lactols (i e . in a cyclic form) which on acctahzation with acid MeOH 
give lactohdes (cycl oh cm i acetals) Two dems or forms of glucose are known in which 
a 1,C lactole formation may be assumed, nr levoglucosan and Pnngsheim's remark- 
ably stable "~t glucose ’ It seemed of interest, therefore, to study a G-HO aldehyde 
with respect to its ability to form a lactol and lactohdes The prepn of such an 
aldehyde from 1 methylcydohexene by Oj cleavage and subsequent partial reduc 
tion did not prove feasible as the ozonide is very explosive and could be prepd only 
in small quantity and in dil soln 0« cleavage of dshydrogeramol (rhodinol), which 
is present along with its isomer, HOCH.CII,CHMe(CH,),C( CH,)Me, in natural 
citronellol and hydrogenated geramol, gave no better result O, cleavage of acetyl 
dihydrogeramol (I) was somewhat more satisfactory, but here too, it was not possible 
to obtain with certainty the pure (+)-4 methylhexan 6 ol I at acetate (II), presumably 
because the dl compd was used as the starting material, for pure, stencally quite 
homogeneous ( +-)-citronellot (III) yielded the desired II. The free HO aldehyde (IV), 
obtained from II by catalytic sapon with NaOMc, is a very viscous liquid of faint 
odor which distils in vacuo without decompn , reduces hot I ehling soln and is sol 
to the extent of 1 1% in HjO at room temp as detd by the Bertrand method Its 
n agrees with the value ealed for the lactol form, but a very dil aq soln gives a color 
with fuchsin SOj as rapidly as an equimol soln of Acll in H.O Its rotation in CHCI, 
is much higher than that of the intermediate open form dihydrogeramol, I and II. 
The free IV is apparently a dcsmotropic mixt of the open HO aldehyde and the lactol 
form which in the coned substance and in CHCI, lies far toward the lactol, in very 
dtl H,0 soln toward the HO-aldehyde form It gives in very good yield an easily 
volatile, strongly rotatory Me lactolide (V) of peppermint odor which does not reduce 
Fehling soln and is rapidly and completely hydrolyzed to IV by aq A' HC1 Acetate 
of III (prepd from a m with n” 1 45G78, d*> 0 8508, {a)? 4 1 “), n J ° 1 44383, d" 0 8901, 
[a]*p 2 5® II (41% yield). b._, 112-3°, n l S 1 1 43G75, d‘« 0 9S92, (a] 5 D 9 1 7°, soly. 
in HfO 1 5%, gives no color with 1 1 NaOH even on long standing, but quite rapidly 
turns yellow m coned H,SO« IV (yield, 30%). b, , 103-G®, n'S 8 1 4G883. d ,r 1 0204, 
mol wt in AcOH 125 5-127. [a] s D * T 14 8® (no solvent), [a]*£ 5 27 5-7 7° (CHCI,). 
unchanged by NaOH, rapidly turns yellow and brown in H,SO,. can be titrated quantita- 
tively with Fehling soln V (yield, about 40%), faintly yellow, b, 33—11 °, 2 I 43549, 

d> T1 09370, [a]” 110G°. mol wt in AcOH 141 CAR 

The constitution of so-called cyanoacetoacetic ester and a disputed synthesis of 
citncacid. Georces Favrel and Charles Prevost Bull soc.chim [4), 49,243-Gl 
(1931), cf Compt rend 111, 047(1890) — The prepn of the Et monochloroacetyl acetate 
of Haller and Held (Ann chtm 23, 145(1891)), considered by them to be CICHr- 
COCH,CO,Et. was repeated and the fraction b 188 9° and contg 21-38% of Cl was 

isolated On treatment with (NH,)iCS, only the thiazole, MeC C(COjEt) N C(NH,) S, 
m 174-5®, characteristic of the or Cl denv could be sepd On diazotization only the 
hydrazone derived from AcCHClCOiEt (I) was formed and F and P conclude that 
the ester of H and H is composed entirely of I. The CN denv (H) of I, prepd ac- 
cording to the directions of H and H , was identical with the compd made by the 
action of aq KCN on the true a Cl denv (Ber 23, 2339(1890.)) whereas 
treatment of NCCH|COCH,CO,Et with KCN gave di Et succinylsuccinate, 

EtO,C^H CO CH, CH, CO CHCO,Et. m 127-8° Trom the products of the 
renction of ale HCl with II, 50% of I was recovered together with a non-volatile 
portion, free from CO(CH,CO,Et)i. which on boiling with HCl for 2 hrs yielded MeC- 
(CO,H)(OH)CHClCOjH, m 105-6° This diacid was also obtained by the action 
of KCN and HCl on I, its formation being similar to that of MeC(CO,H)(OH)CH 3 CO,H 
from the reaction of KCN and HCl with AcCH,CO,Et (Ber 24, 2544(1891)) The 

formula MeC(CN) CH(COjEt) O (III) is assigned to II, and its formation is explained 
by the assumption of an intermediary cyanohydnn and consequent splitting out of 
HCl By the action of the ealed amount of aq KCN on I, agitation of the soln with 
air for 1 hr per g mol of material, extn with Et»0 and distn under reduced pressure, 
yields in excess of 50% of III, bio 108°, were obtained By treatment of 50 g of HI 
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•-tit 1 Y» ec of 4 A KO’I f~r srim! e-s.. »iiz. cf x il^it txcta cf 4 -V II>SO%. ud 
hnt-rj tjQl*. MeCiCX) Oir CK\0!!)CO,IL m- 1 n 5‘ (d-compa) »*s fxacd. Br 
tnirdi-ns l/ HI with kOtl it 70‘iat: “x^- o f lie theoretical u=t_ cf XU, w*s e-rcfred. 
and I— !~ei’ Tse. with H^O» a tsw Boe-cmi c»-<Lst.Eab> rrudne rescind 
xixi ns ird-i One [»ttx 1 o m d'tiL.jd Ex beat eta COu H-O. FiCilO and 
\!f-CO Tie roSSi-=d-T. treated « MrOH w ti 1 1 vris. cf EtO. f»*e an arncryicra 
fcrf-c«*e7*r rrt Cl- l *j*. td-ct-ned br ns Fi> x=i A{ salts. Its reaction with CnSOw 
FeCli. rc s crc tn cf and 3 Cull -Oil. xai br ro=r*sri*«i with a smthetic product. as 
MeC v OH) CO-H'CH k OH)COjlL It is coodndcd tilt IH caa Wad cede to ortiyk 
tananc xcd d-rvrv and t>nt to derm. zl acettneearbenTbe and as m"ti— e d br 
H and H . tiat tiocrh it is c’.'cmn'de tilt HI r=_zit add II CX to prr dtm cf 
MtC v CO,HVCH v OH^CO -U ct MtC,CO-H) OH)CU,CO,m>. s. f, dertvs- of sweets 
cf eitre and. saci Kens have cot been isolat'd 13 tits ryetaco cf tie erdSlI 
smties*. C. R_ Atssuil 

Extenncn ef Michael's reaches- P. C- Cnta A-'t> M. X. r ” lp »iit. Fp c. 
lie* /arum Xi Or; 1973, lf»' — \Itbac! s reacts -c tales riser between Xa dertrs. 
cf AcCH,CO-I t_ ctaiccjc e*ter and NCCH CO,Et and coenpds- of tie rttml for — la 
RCH CHX cr RC CX in which R is an ocj radical and X is a stroct*y ner niaal 
Lie COH cr CX G. and C. itadwd tie ictxe cf tb- same Xa dtirs. oa emstard 
«x Is and neenatts. Tie cocrdi. t j. RXXaCt S CH.CO-El't f o r m ed frn nes- 
urf caU are o£t d-compd. br aod» to yield tea,>lv of lie paeixl lontii RX1I- 
ChMe terttier mi CO, and ale . i<ocranatss form eoenyds. cf tie type RXlJCOMe. 
Xo deads are pits. E. J - C. 

Coeiensaaoa cf ertio fC.-n w.th latsintc ester aai rtt'.mic ester, fun 
P T. San. J. -W Ckn Sou SI. l-vSS-^PGl) -MeCtOEt'*, U— t > and AeCl V 
COiEt mth 2 CuU AtsO. bal'd 4 hrs^ fire x 5 cf El 

rOlowsib wide tlreol-tixi L^tsv!. b, V tx 23 ' (d-coeny-a.). tie low v»tld is ymisahlT 
dse to birttil d'cocyn. dtrrtj d.>tn_. 00 stand. nz tie coir d-ryened. adds, of ZaCl, 
dtatn? tie cocdensatica per>id prodneed 00 famoeaile tdect tyoet tie yreld. tie C* 
sai. CidlsOjCc. f^esui bine, is cianc*— t'tir. CJLX firrs a rvfet color: warm 
bcdroli-rts tie salt to CcO. CH 'COE tit j-rrs 5 S ft El m" tivdi •rx-ntlTicxt- 
evsi-aoir. z*tccd-e,x± E-ymd. b, 173-b*. C» xu. p-en.> i bine. EiCi,OEt', (T>. b« 
125-SO*. b. =«*. £l' lJXSdo. »V 1 4 X3S (124 c ) and 4cCH,CaEt r « 40 1 £f firry* 

rt Etcr-vt. wvcr.t.'ttd-. b, l^o-o*. d” 1 C-P. *V adda. cf ZnO, increased 

tie r=Id sEzitlr. Cm salt. Ejit bloe. I (75 t) amd CH,(CO-EtS r^e =5 C * E* 
y W-sytE-i-T-s-l. b, lSb-9d*. di* 1 07SS. «V 1 4T>. Cm xdi. Efit Kne. 
ZnCfc motased tie <kU cccadmity C. J WsST 

oj-rramj-Isamensni n closed -rrt; ecnsemii bm; two snlfnr atn=s in tie 
entires. CHTTTaxAXjix Baa.tr />>t fi-i /mXox Xi U»x{ 1973, loo- — Ddirnao- 
sneesnx: acd occurs a two d!5ere=t ixcatnc feta accccdln; as it is obtamed br 
brcc mn atm; ftmmt re maleic aai Tie asssmyooc. therefore, tiat tier st2! irtsm 
tier stale ebanettnsoes, 1; jnstinaXe If bow tier are made to condense (after 
rrctectmz tie CO»H coneys, a tie form cf a silt cr an ester) with (CH^H)i tie 


Clt,*- 


t ( ,-CO-K 


CH- 



froca iEbrocnofs=anc 


and dlirtcnccmleic aeds, rrsp.. air be eryected. Tie coedensatwes hare xctmUr 
been eSertrd n tie ptesem^ of XaOEt xa alt. snsyetsoQ (tie tner ca ycm worbnz 
s aa a TTiTi raermytxfe) Tie frednets of cocdensitwc, tioezi i5om t. bare 


best & 


cot ret been obtained m a snioently pere form. E. J C. 

Tie mtsnetioa of snlfsnc xad and baemne ca etijl benrrif enrdjcetosteatr- 
B M Gctta a-Vt, S. a Rot fVw. 15c i /mdsnm Xx Om; 1923. 1SS.— With a new 
to obtains:; «-Br dairs. cf rarxcsli- snbsfctnted Et gfctarates. Et benrridrnedlAteto- 
acetate was treated with coned. H-SO, and Br A errst- coeayd- n. 153' tans; tie 
empmcal temnda C,,Hi^BrOi was obtained. By stadinns the prednets cf hTdrolys* 
and credit! cm. tie consatntioa of tie camr»l bis been £xed as mono-Et «,o’-<5aceto- 
w-brcan-S-pbecTljtntante. This focnnla ba> been farther c oeime d by the stndy 
of tie product cf its ctemrtioa with aniae, which is a c ryst . ccenpd. han=Z the 
exnptncnl foramli C B H*XO* and m 131 *. E. J. C. 
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as tranr-Isomerism in ethyl carbelhorythlocarbamate. Synthesis of four-, five-, 
six- and aeven-membered heterocylic compounds from ethyl carbethoxythlocarbamste. 
P. C. GmiA and N. C. Dim. Proc 15lh Indian Sci. Cong 1928, 157; cf. C. A. 24, 
1113 — Ft carliethoxythiocarbamnte bn been isolated in 2 isomeric forms, one m 
44 * and the other 14 1 “, and the latter has been found to be convertible into the former 
by boiling with water contg. a drop of 1IC1. With (CHiNIfi), the lower-melting 
variety gives NH CO N C(OEt) NH CH> C II» (insol in alkali), whereas the higher* 

melting vanety gives Nil N C(SII) Nil CII* CII, CO (sol In alkali) Et car- 

bethoxylhiocarbamate has been made to react with aromatic amines, N|Ht. FhNIINlU, 
tiro, phenylurca, thiourea, seraicarbaiidcs and a-C«II|(NIfi)i and thus a large no 
of interesting heterocyclic compds have been obtained E. J. C 

Oxidation of carbohydrates and fats by air in presence of yellow phosphorus. 
Saciiindra Nath CitAKRAnARTi and N R Diiar J Phys Chem 35,1114-22(1931), 
cf C A 24, 3V) — P can be used as an inductor in the oxidation of carbohydrates and 
fats I mely divided P was found to be most e fire live, colloidal I* next and smal ] 
pieces of P least Colloidal I’ should have been most effective, but Us action was 
retarded by the ale in the soln from which it was prepd The order of oxidation of 
the carbohydrates and fats investigated is given by C. and D The fact that starch 
is more easily oxidized than glucose shows that in slow photochcm or induced oxida- 
tion, starch docs not pass through the stage of glucose before Us oxidation to COj 

Lotrisn Kelley 

Optical rotation and atomic dimensions. DC. ITalogenotetraaeetyl derivatives of 
mannose. Their configurational peculiarities. D II. Brauns. J Am Chem Sac 53, 
2004-5(1031), cf C A 23,3111 — Preliminary note, pointing out that mannose denvs 
differ from other monosaccharides studied in that ratios of the differences in sp rotation 
Cl F, Ilr-CI and I-Br (41 25 35) are not the same as the ratios of the corresponding 
differences in at diameters It is suggested that for the mannose derivs the halogens 
on the 1 band and the atom i of the 2nd C atom on the other influence each other. 

C. J Wrst 

Unsaturated reduction products of the sugars. XV, Structure of the pseudoglu- 
cals. Max Bercmann and Werner Frbudrnhero. Her. 64B, 163-01(1031); cf. 
C. A. 24, 5027 — The velocity of cleavage of gtucos'ules is influenced by the HO groups 
of the sugar components. The chemistry of the pscudoglucals affords valuable informa- 
tion on this influence. Diacetyl ^-glucal (I) on hydrogenation of the double bond 
gives an aldehyde which does not reduce Fehling soln and it was therefore assigned 
the structure AcOClt.C H CH(OAc).CH CII Cll(OII) O It is converted by 

IIC(OMc)i into Us a-3f< lactnlide (II) which with Ba(OH)i at room temp, gives 
llucal a-Me laetolide (III) III is also obtained with emulsin from the Me lactohdc 
of ^-ccllobial (IV). It follows that in ^-glucnl and IV the unsatd sugar residue has 
the same structure and IV is 4 glucosido-^-glucat Since in IV the glucosido residue 
is on C atom 4, the furoid structure for the unsatd. part of the mol Is excluded. Fur- 
thermore, I, as well as III and the pentaacetate of IV, give (ClIO)i (identified as the 
phenylosazonc) with Oi. showing that the double bond in these gluculs lies between 
C atoms 2 and 3 and fully confirming the above structures As the lactolidcs arc 
converted by catalytic hydrogenation into the lactolides of 2,3 bisdesoxyglucosc and 
2,3-bisdcsoxycelIobiose, these latter must also have a pyroid structure All these 
lactolidcs, highly sensitive to very dil. acids, have the same ring structure as a- and 
ff-Me glucoside, and their sensitivity is in full agreement with the theory that It is 
due to the absence of HO groups on C atoms 2 and 3 n, bo > 110*, I 4579, [a)” 
143 0* (C«Hi), rapidly decolorizes Br HI (07% yield), b t i 118-20°, n*D 14916 
[alt 102 3* (H|0), does not reduce Fehling soln but rapidly decolorizes Br. 

C. A. R. 

Synthesis of a tetrasacchoride acetate. Borcktiardt HeU’erioi and Richard 
Gootz. Her. 64B, 109-14(1031) —The Improvement in the method of coupling accto- 
halogcnosu gars with tetraacetylglueosc ( C. A. 24, 37C2) has made it possible to prep a syn- 
thetic tetrosaccharidc in somewhat greater yield than had hitherto been obtained and to 
study it somewhat more thoroughly. Gcntiobiosidogcntioblose (I) was chosen In order to 
have a uniform chain of 4 glucose mols p Gentiobiosido-d-glueose hcndecaacctate 
(II) was converted, by specially cautious treatment with AcOH-HBr, fnto the aceta- 
broma eompd. (Ill) which, when coupled with 1,2.3, 4 •/? tctraacetyl-d-glueosc (IV), 



Thh 


Chftnifol AbftrarU 


Vnl.23 


n* e the dr« ml 5 r'*tu>lv)iv!o-9 gfuli/butte UtrdrtoActUU (V), n weC-erfst;! form. 
Cleavage of tie Ac groi.pi iron berth the tn ard tie tetrasacchandc fc»* the* far 
given cr-Iy amorphous sugar* easily tol la HjO The punty of the V »»i estatluaed 
not only by analysts and Ac detu* but *!** by titration accords:? to V.'CIstittfT Sctadd. 
Its «fy ia If*) cc ilc. at 0* is 0 ttHO t, but only mica it u very pare , wtfle a product 
which has tees recrystd. R-12 time* pres laUsfactory result* on analysis and mol wt.. 
Ac and rotation neasuremerts. the above Vow soly » obtained only after 20 crystal. 
This shows the dJSoJty of tc; and purifying *-ach sugar acetate* and point* to t_e 
ceeess-ty for can twn in ;-dpn? cf their homogeneity, especially when dealing with 
producti cif the partial hydrolysis of polysaccharides II, obtained a !/3% pod 
from acetohromogeutiobiose and IV tn ClfCh with CaCl,. ApCOi and X* nt 219-2) , 
in sct-cOd CKCI. with AeOH said- at 0* with HBr it per* 0J% IH, o- '«* >• 

[*)£ C2 0-3-3' (CH Cl.) V, siutm around 133*, resclidi^e* and «. £77-9* (cor), 
[ a J” —ii 1* (CIIOi). moL wt. (titration aecordn? to WiBitatter Schudef) 13 00-35, 
mol rtd-emg power (Bertrand) (g'jro*« - 100)97 C.A.R. 

Reaction relating to carbohydrate* and polyuechande*. XXXIV. The coflit.:n- 
t-on cf leran and it* relation to mnha. Hakold Hisseit, R Srt apt Ti nos Art> F. 
Beacvs. Can / fV*w<M,22l ^'l'Ol), cf C A 25, 723 —A description it given 
of the properties of Jrcan, a polysaccharide obtained by the action of BietBrns meien- 
ieririir, and of ita enzyme. on roero*<. in particular, it* complete hydrolysis to fructose, 
and behavior when JubjeCted to aertylatmn and rneth) lation, Ily JijdrcJysa of trt- 
oethyCcs’an. a cryrt. tnmetbylfructose was obtained. This yielded a inmethytmrtbyl 
fnictoskfe on ceicd'Sisatioa with MeOH ene-tg HCL The properties <f these axnpds. 
are described for the Cm Use. On methjlation and subsequent hydrolysi* of the 
gl-csde, a tttramethylfrurtwc was obtained having properties identical with those 
of lb* tetramethyllr-ctose obtaaed by bydrolym ci hepUm-thyli jerose. Oxidation « 
the c*w tnmethyb'ractose yielded a d.bas»c d.m-thyllactc4 aad, and estenScation 
<i the latter. followed by methylatioa and treatment with dry NHi. gave a cryst- dj 
amide- These resxJts show that the new cryst. tnmelhyf'nxrtosc » U.-f-tnmethyi- 

frnctofaraaose. It foCow* from tta that levaa ts a polymerized auhydrtfrocUfuranoie 

withlmkaga at po» tices 2 aad 6 cf the fructose chan, thus diJenag from malm which 
has been shown to be an anhydn/rnctofnrasose with linkage* at pc' i lions 1 and 2- 
Th- rye thesis of J-caa thus represents a further example of the polymerization of an 
aniydro sugar takn:g place through the m-dmm cf the y.HfO groups. J W- S. 

Carbon ring*. XVL Relationship between deui.ty and mo'etelar arrot'oeot in 
a homologou* (eries of normal aliphatic aad cyclic hydrocarbon*. M SroiX avo 
G Stou-0>kt£ Htfr Cliw A til 15. Ubb-lW j?:7) . cf C A 25 , 922 —The 
artidc is a math- study cf the characteristic d. ccrve* of the normal cyclic bydnxnrbccS 
and betimes at 20'. Based on this study, S- and S -C. build up a theory conceram? 
the moL structure cf these compds. A_ Wirart 

Cempettrse hydrogenation*. IL F.F Dnroair A-vn Ilowta Apeivs. J A« 
S>c 53, IWvTlr 1931), cf C A. 24, *U —The sa'es of hydrotecatym (listed in 
order of decreasmg rate) cf (puucfme, CJIt PhMe. 11:011, PhCHiOH. CJf»7», FbiNli. 
BxlIJfj and PhKHi have been detd- over a Ni catalyrt at 133-73* and under pressure 
cf If from 125-200 alms. Thirty two mixts- cf thee compds^ each mirt. «ct? 2 
compocerts. were subjected to the action cf II over a M catalyrt and the unit- allowed 
to take up as much H as would have been sufhoent to cnmplrtefy hydrogenate 1 cf 
the oimpocents cf the cart. The rate cf absorption of the H asd its dirtribution 
between the coerpcments of the mist- wot detd. by analysis cf the reaction curt._ It 
was found that if th» compds. were fisted in the series qua dine, C»H,V. phNHfc 
PhCHiOH. ItOH, PhjKH. C«H«. EilTH, and IbNllt. m any naxt. coslz. 2 cf 'h B= j 
the I higher m the sene* would receive the greater proportion cf the H. C»H,X and 
qumdine m tnrrts- with other eompd*. took all. or practically alh cf the II. Appar- 
ently there l* no rtiatvxakip between th» relative rates cf bydrog-natioa cf these 
compds. singly and m cats- The relative rates cf hydrogecatwa of the components 
cf a curt , arc at least m part presumably dependent epoa selective absorption by the 
catalyst through 2 possible acceptor* cf H. The hydrogenation cf Ph»NH was acceler- 
ated by HsMe and GdL» and the hydrogenation of by the presence of PhOH 

m the reaction rmrt. The ratu cf cydohexyicarbtnol to Phlle produced in the by- 
diogenatiaa cf BkCHiOH was increased by tie presence of PhOH or PhiNH and 
especially of C<H< or BzNHt m the reaction curt- The original should be cry. suited 
for the table tf data. C. J. West 

Syntheses a the cydabutasol tenet L BtASCOMED Ball y>c cSi*a (4|.4 9 > 
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270-309(1931). cf C A 21, 3888— The ethers of the dihalohydrms, XCH,CH(OR)- 
CH.X, on condensation with NaHC(CO,Et), gave XCHjCHfORlCHjCHtCaEt), 
which was sapond. to XCHjCH(OR)CHiCH(COiH)i Traube and Lehmann (Ber 
34, 1977(1901)) have shown that the acidification of the condensation product of 

C1CH,CH CH, 6 with NaHC(CO,Et), gives a lactone. C1CH,CH CH, CH(CO,Et) CO O 

Compds of the type CHj CHj CH, C(COiEt)i formed by malomc ester condensation 
with Cl(CH t )jBr or Br(CH,),Br are well known By the use of XCH,CH(OR)CH,X. 

it would be possible to evade lactonization and so to prep ROCH CH, CH, C(CO,Et), 

from which HOCH CH, CH, C(CO,H), (I) might be prepd The removal of the 
R group of the ether might destroy the cyclobutane ring, though this difficulty would 

be avoided by synthesis of the corresponding formal, ROCHjOCH CH, CH, C(CO,Et),. 
which could be hydrolyzed by hot H,0 to L Furthermore, the prepn. of the formula 
ROCHtOCH(CH,X)& is more convenient than that of the dihalohydnn ethers. For- 
mats 1 Mixed formats — The addn of XCH,OR to ROCH CH, CH, O always 
yields mired formals of the type ROCH,CH(OCH,OR)CH,X By the addn of Me- 
OCHiCl, EtOCH,CI and AmOCH,Cl to epicblorohydnn the following mired formals 
were formed. Me t .3-duhloroiso propyl, MeOCH,OCH(CH,Cl)j. b„ 80-1®, du 1237, 
n 145412, M R 37 88. calcd 33 31, El I J-dtchloroiso propyl. b„ 90-1®. d lT 1 182, 
nl44912,M R. 42 44. calcd 42 93. Am 1,3-duhlorotsopropyl. AmOCH,OCH(CH,Cl) t ,b„ 
133-5“.di, 1 09. n 1 450G, M R 56 55. calcd. 56 36 On addn. of EtOCH,Br. AmOCHjBr 
and EtOCHjI, to epichlorohydnn. chlorobromo and chloroiodo formals were produced, 
El 1 J-chlorobromoisopropyl, b,, 110-2®, d„ 1 409, n 1 46954, M R. 45 81, calcd. 45 82, 
Am 1.3 chlorobromoisopropyl, b,, 142-1®, d„ 1.277. n 1 46356. M R. 5952. calcd 
59 68, El 1,3-chloroiodouo propyl, EtOCH,OCH(CH,Cl)CH,I. b„ 124-5®, d„ 1.6528. 

n 150882, M. R. 50 28, calcd. 50 86 MeOCH.Cl added to AmOCH.CH.CH, 6 
yielded Me IJ-ckloroamyloxyuopropyi formal. MeOCH,OCH(CH,a)CH,OAm, b,, 
118®, d„ 101. n 143587, M R. 58.10, calcd 5817. 2 Symmetrical formals— A 
mixt. of dichlorohydrm and its C1CH, ether reacts slowly at room temp . evolving HC1 
with formation of a sym. formal The elimination of HC1 is favored by the presence 
of Mg(OH),. Dichlorohydrm formal. CH,10CH(CH,CI),] 1( m. 51®. chlorobromohydrm 
formal, m 54-5®; chlorenodohydrin formal m. 60®, dtbromohydrm formal, m 68-9®. 
The condensation of CICH,CH(OMe)CH,Br with NaHC(CO,Et), formed di-Et 
1 -chloro-2-methoiybulane-4,4-d>carbexylate, bi, 157®, d ; , 1 135, n 1 44682. M R. 63 11, 
calcd 62 75 The sapon of this ester gave an add that was very difficult to isolate 
in a pure state The condensation of BrCH,CH(OAm)CH,Br with Na,C(CO,Et), 
was earned out in 2 stages and gave dt-El amyloxycydobulanedicarboxylaU (II), b» 
175®, dn 1 Oil. n 1 4436 . M R. 75. calcd. 74 22 By digesting with 30% KOH for 
5 hrs., the free acid (ill) was prepd., which in turn was converted into its Cu 'alt, 
diaetd chloride, bis 143-5®, dtamtde, m 177 5®, amyloxycydobulanebarbtluric acid, m 
222-3®, dianilide, m 175® By heating to 120®, m gave off CO, and formed amyloxy- 

cydobulanecarboxylic acid, AmOCH CH, CH, CHCO,H, b,, 164-6", d 1 003, n 1 45412. 

M R 50 21, calcd 49 36; amide, m 131-2® AmOCH,OCH CH, CH, C(CO,Et),, 
prepd. similarly to II, was sapond to the diaad by the use of gaseous HCl at low temps, 
to prevent the hydrolysis of the formal group By boiling the diaad with water for 

5 hrs., cleavage into the diaad ale . HOCH CH, CH, C(CO,H),. m 125®, and the 
formal, CH,(OAm)». du 0 843, took place I and a similar MeO compd showed an 
exaltation of the M. R. and the paper is concluded by a discussion of the M. R. of 
cyclobutane compds C. R. Addenall 

Cyelohexylmagnesium chloride and bromide. Henry Gilman and E. A. Zoell- 
nex. J. Am Ckem Soc. S3, 1945-8(1931) — C.H„MgCl and C.H„MgBr have been 
prepd in 89-96% yields In its reaction with Mg CiHuBr differs significantly from 
other sec bromides General recommendations are given for the use of RCl in pref- 
erence to RBr and RI compds for the prepn of Grignard reagents C. J. West 
D ehydrogenation catalysis of bicychc hydrocarbons. N D Z Elinskii and I. N 
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Tm Bn 64B, 1S3— S(1931 ) — Some time ago Z obtained by dehydrogenation ct 
cvclphesytcydppmLine (I) “ cryst. eompd (II), m f' 1 4*, which apparently 
had the ctirapn Cull,, and was supposed to have the * tract nrr 

,CH CIU ,CH CH 

CHf ^CCH^ ><| . it l-eing assumed that in such a system the loss 

'CH cir xni ai 

of II atoms from the 0-raem5>crTd ring stimulated a similar loss from the 5-membcrrd 
nng although the dehydrogenation o! a cvclopentametbylrne ring was so unexpected 
that the synthesis of corapdx. of the type I was undertaken to check these results 
(C A 21, 000) The supposed I had been synthesised from CtllnMgTlr (HI) and 
cydopentanone (IV) and as the reaction seemed to proceed normally there seemed 
to be no doubt that the product was I. More thorough study showed, however, that 
II is really Phi and that the action of Mg on CtlluPr in Et,0 yields chiefly (CJlnlx 
the normal HI which with IV gives the expected tertiary ale. being formed m only 
small quantity Heating the reaction product with aq (COiH), yielded, together 
with the (Cdiii),. only a small quantity of an unsat d hydrocarbon Likewise, C*Hr 
MgBr and cyclohexanone yielded no appreciable amt- of the expected tertiary alt, 
and HI with 3 methylryclopentanone gave chiefly (C.lJn), The true I was accord- 
ingly prepd. by hydrogenation of pbrnylcy-elopcrtane (V), b 217*. dj s 0W74. "> 
1 52S0, which was obtained in 54% yield from C.11 >C1, C.11, and A1CL- Passed at 
the rate of 4 drops per nun. in JI a over I*t -charcoal at 220 5’, V gave I, b 214*, d^ 1 
0 8780, «V 1 472S, which, when passed 3 times at the rate of 2 drops per min. over 
Pt -charcoal at 300*, yielded V*, b 215-7*, n 1 5192, with no higher boiling product and 
not a trace of crystals of tti, This passivity of the pentamclhylcne nucleus in bi- 
cydic systems toward dehy drogenation catalysis is further confirmed by the following 
expts Phnylcyclopmlyltnftlutne (VI), b 233-5*. dj* 0P345, a’* 1A200 (obtained 
together with (PhCHj)j and a little (C*Hi)i from PhCII-Cl. C*HiC3 and Ka), remained 
unchanged when passed over rt-chatcoal at 300*. At 200* in II, it yielded cyelo- 
hrxylcytJppmlylmrlhane, b 225-7*, dj* 0 RTS 1 *, s 1 , 1 14.. 5. which, when passed over 
Ft -charcoal at 300 \ regenerated the VI. C, A R. 

Infinence of substitution on the oxidation of side chains in the benrene undent 
P. S Vaxua aid P. B rA-vtemu Proc ld:h Indian Sa Chug 192S, 150-1 —Using 
a neutral sola, of KMnO*. V. and P. oxidized o-. m- and p-OjNCilLMe. *»- and p- 
MeCJLCO.H, e- and p-aC.lf.Me, c- and p-BrC.H.Me, o- and p-IC.JI.Me. e-. »- 
and p-AcHN CJI.Me and m- and p-MeC,H.OMe under identical exptL conditions. 
Condusion In the P- series the order (the degree of oxidation decreasing) in which 
the side chain is oxidiied is -CO,H, -NO,, -Ur, -O, -OMe, -I, -NHAc and in the e- 
senes the order is -NO,. -CO,H. -Br, Cl, -NIL\c and -I With regard to position 
isomers, there does not seem to be any regularity. p-NOjCtlLMe is oxidized most, 
the m-compd. the least, whereas in the ace tyltolui dines, the e-denv. comes first and 
the p-dertv. last. No details are given. E. J. C. 

Obtaining an intermediate form in an acetylenic transposition. M BouRCrTEL- 
CompL rmd 102, CS6-S(1931). cf C. A. 22, 274S. — Treatment of PhC . CMe (I) with 
NaNH, at 60-70° for 3 hrs followed by cold very dd aad yielded true phenylpropme, 
PhCH,C CH (II), and a new hydrocarbon, b,, 72*. d,» 0 93S5, *i” 1.5S2. believed to 
be PhCH C CH, (HI) This does not react with Co Cl. is not hydrated ‘by 11,50. 
and its Raman effect is different from I or II. Further treatment of HI with NaNH, 
pelds H. II treated with dry KOH at room temp yields first HI, then L III polymer- 
izes at 60* quickly to a soft resin It forms a diketone, FhCOCOMe, either by taking 
up O, from the air, or by the action of HgfOAc), L. E GiLSOtf 

Tbyiitil -prtryWuex of various xcrtrti fiemataves. Lours Desvergvbs. Rev ekvm 
tnd 40,34-7(1931). cf C. A 21,3007. 23.4207. 24, 350 —The solidification point of 
2,4 6-(CbN),C.H,Me on 3 detns was B0-S3*. Its soly at 19* ,n 100 g of AcOEt is 
30921, abs. LtOH 1 426. MeOH 2 944 The soly of tetryl at IS* for 100 E of solvent 
is AcOEt 13 916, Me, CO 04 111, abs. EtOH 0 537. MeOH 1 320. C.H. 5070, C.HJM 
at 19 5* 43 997, C,H, at 19 5* 3137 Tetryl is decompd by C.ILN 2,4-(0 ,N)t- 
CeHxNIIMe. recrystd. from Me, CO, m (3 detns) 176*. 175 5-6®. 176*, its soly in 
H.O at 18* is 0002%, at 59 * 0 004%. at 100* 0 050%. Its soly at 17* in 100 g of 
solvent is AcOEt 0 7 IB. Mt,CO 1 061. 96% EtOH 0 079. abs. EtOH 0 116, MeOH 
0 111. OH. 0.319. CHCU at 17 5* 0 099. anbyd. Et,0 at 17.5* 0 10S. C.H.N at 17 5* 
3 454. CS, at 18 5° 0051, CO, at 18 5* 0 024, C,H, at IS 5° 0.276 2,4 6-{0,NV 
CJX,NHj m (3 detns.) 190.5-1°. 190-5-1 *. I90 5-I.5*. Its soly in H|0 at 19 5* is 
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0 10C. at 50* 0 012. at 100 * 0 123 Its soly in 100 g of solvent at 10 6* is AcOEt 

1 80S. Me,CO 4 70S. DC% HtOII 0 120. abs KtOII 0 127. MeOH 0215. C*H» 0007, 

CHC1, at 17* 0322. anhyd Et,0 at 17* 0121, C,1W at 17* 13 0.38, CS, at 17 5* 
OOH, CCl, at 175* 0 003, C»H. at 215* 1 108 1^.4,5-C,1f,{N'0,) 4 in (3 detns) 

120 1*. 120 2*, 120 2“ This product is decompd by Jf,0 with formation of picric 
acid Its soly in 100 g of solvent at 23* is C,II« 2 20-1, CIICIi 0 577, CSj 0 09-1, CC1« 
at 25 * 0 010 Tins product n decompd by C.UiN and C,H, Tetranitropenta- 
erythntol m (3 detns ) 140*, 130 5°. 139 5° Its soly in 11,0 at 19* is 0 010. at 60“ 
0 010, at 100“ 0 035 Its soly in 100 g of solvent is AcOFt at 19* 0 322, at 50“ 17 8G0. 
Me, CO at 19* 25G32, at 60* 57 900. 00% FtOII at 19“ 0 032, nbs EtOII at 21 5* 
0129, MeOH at 21 5* 0 32S, C,II, at 10* 0215. CHCI» at 19 * 0 050, anhyd Et,0 
at 10“ 0 IG5, C V U»N at 10* 5 430, at 60* 8 507, CS, at 17 5* 0 014, CCI, at 17.5* 
insol . Cjll. at 17 6* 0023 P Thomasset 

Nitration of benzene. P S Varma and K A Josw rroc I5lh Indian Set 
Cong 1028, 151 — C.1I, was nitrated by means of UNO, alone in the presence of Zn. 
Cu, Sn and Sb as catalysts It was possible to get some increase in the yield of I’hNO, 
in the presence of metallic Sn but the yield so obtained can in no way lie compared 
with the yield obtained by using a mixt of UNO, and If, SO, as is done in the ordinary 
filtration No details are given E J C 

Nitration of m-dichlorobenzene. II S Jots and H L Manjunath Half-Yearly 
J. Mysore Umv 4 , 239-40(1930) — m-CJI.CI, (100 g ) was nitrated according to the 
method of NielAl and Schcdler ( Her 30, 1006(1897)) using UNO, of d 1 52. The 
mist was kept at 80* for 30 min , then eooted anti added to 11,0 + ice The ppt , 
crystd from EtOII, gave pure 4,0 dinitro-1.3 dichlorobenzene (I), rectangular plates, 
extinction about 40°, m 103 3* The mother liquor was evapd to dryness, and the 
residue dissolved in rt,0. washed with 11,0 and dried, (Cl 30 3%, ealed lor C«l!,- 
(NO,),Cl,. 29 9%) Dissolved in I.'tOH at 50*, it gave on cooling a ctop of crystals 
of I. On boding down and then cooling, this last mother liquor sometimes gave crystals 
of 2,4 dimtro-1.3 dtchlorolienzene (II) (acicular crystals, extinction angle 10-12*, 
m, 70-1 *), but it was not possible to det the exact exptl conditions for obtaining II. 
Recrystn from coned H,SO, (cf. Darm, C. A. 24, 1375) gave II, m. 08-9*. The total 
yield was 120 g of I and 30 g of a mixture of I and II. George Calivgabrt 

New and improved methods In the formation of pharmacologically Important amines. 
II. Synthesis of /3-arylethyIamines from aromatic aldehydes and carboxylic acids. 
Karl Kindle R Arch Pharm. 269, 70-8(1031), cf C A 21, 2G0-&-0 —The following 
scheme indicates the methods followed in the present study In the prepn of 0-aryl- 
ethylamines* 

(I) ArCHO — >- ArCII(OAc)CN- 
(II) ArCHO - 


(III) ArCOCl - 


► ArCH,CH,CONll, 

► ArCOCN 


~i 


■ ArCH.CH, Nil, 

I 


Under I the synthesis of amsaldchydc, methylvanilhn, piperonal and myristicinalde- 
hyde was earned out, under II, the amides of p methoxy-, 3,4-dimethoxy- and 3,4- 
methylcncdioxyhydrocinnamic acid, under III, amsoyl chloride. The lowest yields 
obtained under I and II amounted to 70% of the theoretical The amines obtained 
are convertible into tyramine, hordenine, epinine, laudanosine, papaverine, hydras- 
tinine, berberme and cotarnme Witii W, Peschke Reduction expts with II under 
pressure in a specially constructed app are described in the prepn of homopiperonyl- 
amine from 3,4 methylcncdioxyocctylmandehc nitrile, homoveratrylamme from 3,4- 
dimethoxyacetylmandehc nitrile, tyramine Me ether from p-mcthoxyacelylmandehc 
nitrile, CnllnOiN, m .38-9*, b« 165*, and homomyristicylaminc from 3,4 methylcne- 
dioxy-5 methoxyacctylmandehc nitrile, tyiaminc Me ether from p- methoxy benzoyl- 
cyamde With D Schmidt Tyramine Me ether from _p-mcthoxyhydrocmnamic 
amide, homoveratrylamme from 3,4-dimethoxyhydrocinnamic amide; homopipcronyl- 
amine from 3 4-methyIcncdioxyhydrocmnamic amide W. O E, 

Preparation of p-chloroaniline. K. Hahid Hasan rroc 15th Indian Set Cong 
1928, 158 — Chattaway and Orton (1001) described a method of chlorinating AcN II Ph 
with bleaching powder in glacial AcOII A good yield of o- and />-compds is obtained 
On hydrolysis of the anilides, however, the yields claimed for both anilines ate not 
obtained, nor is the method of sepg p-chloroanihne suitable E. J. C. 

Diarotization of difficultly diazotizable amines. S Krishna and Ratan Lal 
Biiatia Proc 15th Indian Set. Cong 1928,152 — The usual methods of diazotization do 
not work with certain substituted amines, nor arc such treatments as pressure, high 
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temp. cnncfi . solvents. etc, applicabk in all cavi Ur nee a method wat worked 
out in which use was made of a tiasic soli <nl like pyndinc Make a soln of the desired 
amine in the mm quantity of pyridine and add to it a strung soln of N’aN'Oi (rated 
quantity) in water Add this fflul to a dil soln of HCI very slowly in small quantl 
ties lha 2 otiratu>n proceeds satisfactorily In tins way tnlirumoamlinr, 2,G dichloro- 
/>-nitroanilme, dibromo-p-aminolienzoic acid and dibromo-p-aminobenzaldehyde were 
successfully diazotued 1 J C 

Substituted quaternary aiomum iodides. V. The molecular state of pbeoyldi- 


... ..... Coni l---,-- . -- - - 

raoL sets of these A compds are detd by using the I.umsdrn Walker b p method, i 
water and FtOH The solns employed are very dil , the concn , in most cases, ranging 
from 06 to 1.5%. Conclusions (!) The mol wts of all liutphenylethylazomum Iodide 
(I) are lower in I tOII than in water, in the case of I this relation is termed The 
degree of dissocn is, therefore, greater in I |0H, a solvent of low diclee. const., than 
in sealer, a solvent which has a s-ery high value It is, therefore, clear that the Nerust 
Thomson rule is not followed in these cases (2) In 11,0, the degree of dissocn of 
these compds increases with increasing formula wt of the base, but this regularity 
does not appear in F.lOJ! (3) The degree of dissocn of the salts increases with ddn 
in both solvents (4) The moL wts furnished by the 2 methods, m . the vol and the 
wt. methods, are nearly identical for very dv! solas No details or values are given 

. n. j c. 

Aryl thlorosul finite* and aryl sulfites. M Battcgav avo L. Desis eu-r Com ft 
rend 192, 492-3(1931) — Iirsidrs confirming the method for the synthesis of (FhO)»SO, 
bu 172-0*, by the action of SOCI, on NaOIfi in toluene at 0* (cf Voss and Blank, 
C.A 25, 1797), B and D obtained a eompd PhOSOCl, Ph tUoronJfinaU, bn 94^5 . 
This is a new type of eompd It fumes in air, is deeompd by lf»0 to PhOIf. SO, 
and HCI. and by Zn to SO, and PhCI, and is the inteTroedute product in the formation 
of (PhO),SO jAfTT E. AfSTTV 

Identification of phenols as the ester* of 3,5-dmitrobenxoic acid. Max pirriiirs 
ami George L Keewav J Am Chem Sot S3, 1924-R(ia31) — The 3JKbmtro- 
benzoyl esters of phenols were prepd by refluting 001 mol of the phenol and 001 
mol of 3.5-(0,N'),CJI,COCl in 20 cc CJliN for 1 hr and pouring the cooled reaction 
product into 400 cc. cold 6% H>SO*. then washing with If,0 and 2% NaOIl The 
m ps are cor The follow tug data include the m p and values for a, 0 and i. other 
crystallographic data are given in the original 3 .5- Dimtrobenioy 1 denv of PhOH, 
rods, 145 8*. 1X05. 1090, >1740, i>-MrC.H<OH, plates, 138 4*. 1490, — , >1 720, 
n MtC,ll,OH, plates. 1654*. 1475, 1 700. 1740. p-MeC,H«OH. plates. 1886*. 
1500, — . 1740, UMr.C.IWII, rods, needles, 1816*, 1 508. 1 C70, >1740. 2,6- 
Me,C»H,OH, rods, plates, 158 8*. 1 512, 1 670, >1 740, 2,4 Me,C.H/)H, rods, plates, 
104 6°, 1517, 1015, >1 COO, 35-Slt.C.lWM, rods, 195 4*. 1 485, 1 050. >1740, 
3,G-Mc,C«H,OH, needles, 137.2*, 1 487. 1 C65, 1 740, thymol, needles, 103.2*. 1 480. 

1 025. 1 705, p-cytlohexylphenol, needles, 1080*, 1.515. 1 625, 1 702. guaiacol, yellow 

needles, 1412“, 1-530, — , >1740, ereosol. rods, needles, 170C*, 1-550, 1.570, 1 W0 
4.2-Pr(MeO)C*H, OH, needles. 1162*. 1X20, — , 1 050, curenol, 130 A*, isoeugenol, 
158.4* a Ct JfiOH, yellow needles, 217.4*, 1 490, 1 615, >1 740, A-CiJfiOH. needles, 
210.2, 1 475, 1 740. >1 740 Details are gum of the prepn of creosot and 42-Pi 
(MeO)C,H,OH C J West 

The pyrolysis of phenols. HI. Influence cf the time of heatmg and of g*se* 
present. Accust HacpmaSv Z an gets Chem 44, 221-4(1031) —PhOH and pyro- 
catechol are passed through a hot tube in a current of N,. IT,. CO, or steam. The 
Vo decora pn. decreases as one passes from N, to steam, the yield of butadiene increas- 
ing tn the same order from 33 to 56% George Cai.PsGAERT 

Crotyl ether* of phenol. Chasaes D Hc-rd avd Traktc V Cohes J Am 
Chem Sot 53, 1917-22(1931) — I Chloro-2 hexene (10 g ). 7 6 g PhOH. 40 cc. Me,CO 
and 10 g K,COi. refluxed ll hts , give 30% of a-ethyUrotyl Pk ether (I), b» UG-8*. 
and IX g o.a.Ldi methylcrotyi phenol (II). b» 140-3^ Similarly, 4-chloro-2-beptene 
gives C5‘o Of O propyUrotyl Ph ether (HI), ba 153-4*. turns a dark red on cooling 

2 4- Dimethyl 2-ch!oro-3-pentetie gives ■* a.y tnmethyUrotyl Ph ether (IV), very viscous, 

does not distil at 17)* and 15 mm . 1X047 Heating I at 200-5* for 30 nun gives 

<■»% of IL HI, heated at 228-30* for 30 mm , gives 54% of a methyl- S-ethylerotyl 
Phenol. l,„ 154-5*. Heating IV at 160-70* for 30 mm gives a rant of PhOH and 
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2.4 dimcthvl 1.3 penta diene (Ud*^- vield) It i< pointed cut that the substituted alb 1 
ar\ 1 ethers with the trnipnis ArOCIljC C or AtCCIIRC C ttuv be expsrcted to re- 
arrar.fr on heat inf whereas with a grouping such a- ArOCR C C pvrolvsas leads to 
AiOH and a hydrocarbon C J Wt«T 

Rearrangement of saturated alkyl phenyl ethers. Synthesis of isopropyl-phenol 
and -cresols. Jo-mt 11 Nrenm S»»m Ximsox J ,4*» N.v S3, 

192S-34U°31* cf C' J 25, ‘V! 1 — For the conclusive proof of the reaction mechanism 
offered for the condensation of olefins with phenols c-der the tnSuerce cf cored H-SO, 
in the cold presented in the earlier paper, it was neervon to show that satd altvl 
Ph ethers would rearrange urder the conditions u<ed bv Keeraj (Fm 24, 5SS l >(l'i'il)) 
for this purpose the various i«o-Pr Th ard toll 1 ethers were stud ed The ethers 
werr prepd b\ heating 1 riel wt of the pherol. excess KOI! (N> k ' and exce-s. (Ido g > 
Iso-PrBr (detail' given) the ethers were rearranged bv add.ig Vcc if the ether to 
150 cc cured ll.M'i made up to 1 1 with AcOll a-d rtdaitij: 5 hrs FhOCHMe-. 
lx lih' d** 0**75, «*, 1 4***2 rearrangement gives i*-Me-CHC«H,OH b 213-1*. 
d rt 1 Old. I M15. Irl ettr b 1**2 d** 0 "Cvl. «V l 5<M0 2.4 Me- 

(Me.ClI)C«!l.011. b 232 4* d**<M*i» t.MTv 2 4 .Vtn Br dem m 223* w» 
Fr wt fc‘JW r.'lm b 1**5 d» 0*\Jl a*. 1 4**o9 S' Un Uol /nrjM>-7 b £30-3* 


d»0WU. 1 ;OM» Ir*-/*e p-ettf rtl~ b M b 1**5 d" 0**27 * r ; 1 4*V\2 
4 S b 234-7* d N 0 >*S9 «V 1 5277 ( -McCltC.ll«OCll CO.ll 

m 130* 7 1/rMtf 4 u-f'i'p.Wrlronc.rJw Cix2. from the K salt if the phenol and 

BrClljCO-H. m b7 b J iwrtirf / i*.*y*i*pvf dmrr . ra 141 a 2nd d~i- . rn 123-0*. 
was prepd from a condensation product, h, **.> H\>* 4 werlrf 7 d~tr . n 

120* 1 “roofs for the probable structure iff these products are discussed and a general 

nite as to the wav cf migration cf the allvl groups i> given As the possiMity cf re- 
arranging even short chain. *atd Fh ethers has new been demonstrated, a senes cf 
related problems, such as the rearrangement of the more important Ph ethers of taoriv 
and poll functional alkarcs t> twine investigated C J Wrsi 


Constitution cf oxyacanthine. n. F \ BaramwssN ash P II C.raiatE 
Arch Fks'm 269, 115-2o(lWl*. cf C .4 24, XM — New exptl results are reported 
which appear to sub>tantute formula Q for oxvacanthire ard satisfactorilv explain 
the formation cf the d-carUwvhc acul. 4.3 MeOip>HO»CC«H»0)C«HjCOsH (I) there- 
from The met hire base cf oxvacarthire Me ether previously subjected to oxidation 
b\ KMnO, was treated with G>. ard snoothlv 
split accenting to the equation C.JUCVXi „„ 

D O. + ; 11,0 - Ci.ll'o. t C.H..COC, «V> y> cuo" > 

+ 2 IIjOj i"to 2 crvst components each n 95*^ { | | I (II) 

yield The N free portion is a d-ildehvde m \/ V.‘\ 

72* and yields a di-ervc-arbaione and diphenvl | ' j 

h vd rarer e. it condenses readdv with malorst I | 

acid to diphenv 1 etherd_icrv 1 c acid Its con- „.„A 

stitutioa. 4.3-MeO(p OHCC,H,0)C4bCI10 H > CN [ | j— ' ° — j f ]NCH, 

(m). is eaulv shown through oxidation to I. j j . ! I 

The ether Cv'irponert (I\') m 7t«*. i» urusuallv \/* 

sol m 11.0, possiMv explained bv the fact that 

aldehvde ard carboxyl group' do rot readdv react with ore another With Mel this 
product vieM' acTvst d.mith oil.de, C-TlIiAANjIstharaclenredbi the rase with whvh 
it i' spht br cau'tic alkali into Me»N and a crvst d-aldehvde 0"). 2.3.4.t‘-RO(MeO)r 
(Cff, CiOC.HCJlO (R = oJ?.4 OHC(MeO)(CH. CHICVH-). m HO* B7th nuneraf 
acids this difhcultb sol product \ teld> ehanctcrv-tje colors ii AcOH It form, a di 
stmicarbarcne. ard m C11CI, <cln add> Fr without evoh.tv>n of HFr I Ivdroge ration 
with Pd BaSO, leads to the foerrat'oa cf the satd. daldehvde VI. which in turn netd> a 
di'emicarbaicre and with hippuncacida moroorlactv're. thus showing that 1 aldehvde 
group is more reactive than the ether In the present stadv the following compd.^ were 
prepd ard charactenred 7' «efl-ry-f./'sfiy>ev.tf e#Vm-4.5'-diaifeIvde (IQ), m. 72* 
(i/isewseorJeimte. CnHu<XN»(ll.O>. m 22<*. «firt'wtflwf'ar.**e. vellowt>h white, m 
21''*. enw) 7-Jf«l.ry-UVifle«if rile- -4.5 '-dwreyfic e.xf. Ci.lU(V m. 2SS*. is 
converted into 7‘ ««* ■ar-lj'sfiflesif *s« cnJ. CnH-iCV. m 144* 

(j3-di*ee;i\fc»jit*)efivf4n«rf«caWip5evyf (IV) (crystaCaev 

with 11,0). m 7t»* (diw'fti’dsde, m 259*) I*i-c-ctevf4*i , wsih.uTMfibt'ryf titerit- 
cif'iyde (V). ci 140*. gives with cored 11^0, ii AcOH sofa a deep bl^e color (srwi- 
ra'fus te. Call'OsNv, m 250* (decorrpn)) ern/d (\1). (bv ledactwin 
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of V), ra. 8S-9* {daemttatlazmu, m a-JatUmt. C,JI„0,N. yellow, ra 252*) 

win, r j£)taLd 

gg.ff. Miw i.'i f.cS iSc/s S,™u‘r-"S'i7^S; 

S SS." l, / r ” cJ ' «0|iiiawo ... mi.cS nil S5i.£!««ag»S: 

H Oil m lUMS2f i“ ht i^% C,,WI1 and M«,CO Rives some Ml, N’C. 

). and 4-Me,CIINIIC.ir,0H. m 155-b* (t',% yiehll tbli 

s e „ fia^SsSraf wrSTJ'Sf* 2S"« *:• ffi 

ssK^s^FS^SSsarMS^ggrasassKssa 

SsH:-#®— 

,5 W: 

1 c 7 w "’ *r c '"»« >i«~ / M E S« 

6-nitrosafrole (1) with KMnO d T,” ^ C ’ n,tWifro,f - Dy oxidizing the 

from the reaction With the - ^ d 4 I ,. obta,ned * crrtL com f* 1 m 114* which. 


5-Ac denv. 


* c <i 


C(NOj) CC1I, — CXI — CHf 


CII- 


Cir« CII CHf C(NO,).CH:C.Ov 

■no, Cir,.(!iiciri— ch— J. o/ ’ 


,C CH= 

SMOra.r-StS.V'L^f,':™ P * l»»».a»,A ro iI.V0Lr. R ifi«B, 

0). isochavibetol) can ex^it in™ s (“ nt JboIe. isosafrole. Isoeugenol 
type of compds had as Set but no "Putative °< l lh ' s 

0-5*. is dissolved ,n hot 15%NaOH h J^ ta \ m pure , sta,e - . « com b ‘ 
m 33* 01) and the mother liquors on ? C ?° ,,n * ° 83,1 which yield, the I 

homogeneous liquid phenol whirl? unM^ni J *?Y? fiCa V 0n t ! m ? lg , h a ,>enzoate *> ve “ 
(HI) of IL II and III can be ronwrf^ «tr«noI and is doubtless the tlereoxsomer 
Bromination of either form gives a ° th 5 r th f ou?h thelr dibromides. 

bromide, probably the more stable P e dlbro ™I^M of each, although one di- 

m 79 *, a deny of ll, 11,1,1 the known acetisoeugenol. 

an „ omer (V) tn 79* *!£! « ‘„ <li r S lde W) m 132 *• with a smaller amt. of 

of V is somewhat lareer SmLlartl * am * ^bromides but the yield 

of the 2 acetates nils best convertrd^ro ns*”,? V , on d£ bromi nation give mists, 
mg the resulting mirt., rem^ine^irw* i? P by br , 0! f ina , tj !L« lta acetate, debrommat 
residue, etc Tor the conversion o7 T/ ,£»« TIT ° f P’ aEain brominating the 

bromination of the acetate of IT » «t.iL« nt ° P* } be Y resulting m small amt in the 
Na salt and the m Sled a, the n the « is sepd as the 

and m the m form H. b,. ?4U2* "£* pMl * the tranS : 

liquid) m, faintly yellow b . l W-‘ 5 “ , S, "l* 5782 < SUpCrC00, ' d 

m 5!H51\ depresses the rr> J *, ,7/ 5 * b '-* • d < 1 0851, n J D 9 1 0726, benzoate, 

benzoate (68-9°) to 45-50 * P Me ethe^lf IT 5 J. 03 TO. ,O w 7_98 ° and tbat of eugcD ?i 
4 5692, of in, b,, u££;#i£Z3 g s }£ w »” 

betol (m 96-7 “1 m ir t r, »» . , * *’, 0 I 60,6 The Me ether of cryst isochavi- 

£ P ii JSiZSJS’g l-h- T-S? ■ fi law. n« d.„.„ u* 

w h * v ' ,hc »“ iLSTS’ li'h.'SS'K^S 
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1.6418 Bromination of 20 0 g. of the acetate of II gives 31 g IV and 1.1 g. V; 228 
g of the acetate of III yields 20 g. IV and 5 C g. V. C A. R 

Absorption spectra of o-cidorophenol-indopheno! and of o-cresol-indophenol. 
Matilda MoLUPNitAtiFR Brook**. J. Am Chem Soc 53, 1820-30(1031) — -The 
absorption max of o-chlorophenol-tndophcnol (1) at pn 8 0 0 0 is at 025 mil At 
these pn values the blue ion predominates The absorption max of the dtssoed form 
of o-cresol indophenol (II) is at 610 him and that of the red acid form is at 500 mn 
The height of the max varies with the f>n ami concn of the dye In the case of I 
the com sample examd was of equal punty to that of a very pure sample, while with 
II the com sample was only 61 64% as pure os the sample of known purity Tour 
curves are given C J West 

Some relationships of the ratio of reactants to the extent of conversions of bemalde- 
hyde and furfuraldehyde to their acetals. Homer Adkins, Josfpii Seme and Lesttr 
M. Bolander, J Am Chem Soc 53, 1853-8(10311 — The elTcct of the ratio of rcac 
tants upon the extent of the reaction of Bill with TtOH, BuOH and iso-PrOII and 
of furfural with EtOH lias been detd when the ratio of aldehyde to ale is varied from 
1 .2 to 1 . 10 The equil const, for the first 2 of these reactions w as found to be identical 
for the 2 ales but to decrease slightly with increase in ratio of ale to aldehyde The 
equil const for the reaction of Bill with iso-PrOII and of furfuraldehyde (I) with 
EtOH appeared to be independent of the concn of reactant The equil const, for the 
reaction of I and MeOIl has been retlud The following values give (1) the mols of 
ale per mol of aldehyde, (2) % conversion of aldehyde to acetal and (3) K • EtOH 
and Bill, 2 08. 201. 0091, 300. 31 1, 0 070, 5 87. 41 0, 0 089. 7 80, 4H0. 00S2; 
0 00, 63 0. 0 081 BuOH and Bzir. 2 02. 24 8, 0 091, 4 17. 3G0, OOS2, 6 13, 44 0. 
0 084 ; 801, 480, 0080. 000, 527, 0080 iso-PrOH and Bill, 1 85, 0 7, 0 00-15. 
586, 11 1, 00030, 1041, 187, 00017 I.tOH and I, 2 20, 17 1, 0030, GOG, 320. 
0030, 021,320,0035 , 080,30 8,0034, 1108.43 7,0 039 McOH and I, 4 40, 305, 

0 098 I (00 g ), 270 g. dry EtOH and 0 0012 g HCI, allowed to stand 1 day, give 

21% of furfural acetal, bu 77-9 ®. b| M 181 5°, C J Wfst 

Substitution in resorcinol derivatives. Bromo derivatives from (J-resorcylaldehyde 
and their orientation. M S Iyengar and II S Jois. Half - Yearly J. Mysore Untv. 4, 
100-201(1030) —4 Ntlro C bromartsorctnol dt-Me ether —5.2. l-O,N(Me0),C,H,CH0 
(1 g ) in n slight excess of cold glacial AcOH was treated with the ealed quantity of 
Br in AcOII in presence of a smalt quantity of I as catalyst, and alter standing over- 
night, was dild with plenty of water and filtered On rccrystn from EtOH. yellowish 
white crystals were obtained m 13.8-0" (Br 20 05%. ealed for CiHiO«NBr, 30 5%) 
No oxime was obtained with the above deriv 5,2,4 0 »N(Mc0)jC*1IiC 0|H brominated 
in AcOII ns above gave a product m 140-1", identical with that obtained from the 
aldehyde (mixed m p ) 4 A’i tro-G bromoresorcinol 1-El 3-Mr ether — 5,2,4 OjN(EtO)- 

(MeO)C*IftCI10 brominated as above yielded yellowish white needles m. 110-21® 
(Br 28 35%, ealed for C»IIuO«NBr 2Sb2%), identical with the brominated product 
of the acid The Br denv did not give rise to any oxime Georce CalingaErt 

Wandering of groups during brominations. M G Srinivas Rao, C. Srikantia 
and M. Sesiia Iyengar /Vac ISth Indian Set Cong 1928, 15S-0 — 5-Nitro-l 
methoxy-0 rcsorcylaldchy de (I) on monobromination > iclds a normal bromonitro- 
nldchyde, but this on further bromination apparently rearranges to give a dibromo- 
mtro denv, in which the aldehyde gTOup is absent Tbc 2nd phenolic group in the 
last was ethylated and the product thus obtained was found to be identical with (1) 
the mtro denv of tnbromorcsorcinol in which both the phenolic groups had alternatively 
been aftyfatetf with Afef and Ltf, rc«p , and (2) the di6romo (et/iy fated) deriv of 4 
mtroresorcmol 3 Me ether, in which the mtro group is in the same position ns in I. 
I'rom these and a few other expts. the authors conclude that the mtro group has wan- 
dered during bromination E J C. 

Replacement of sulfonic groups by nitro groups in aromatic halogen compounds. 
P. S. Varma and JC. A Josm I' roc 15th Indian Sei Cong 1928, 150, cf C A. 14, 
182. E J. C. 

Dihalocyanoacetyl derivatives of mesitylene. Reynold C Tuson and Reid G 
Beveridge. J. Am CAem.5oc. 53, 10S5-8(1931); cf. F and Walker, C. A . 24, 4772 — 
2.4.C-Me,C«H,COClf,Cl (10 g) and 4 5 g KCN in 300 cc EtOH. boiled 4 brs , give 
50-00% of eyanoacetylmentylene (I), m 10S-0"; NaOBr gives 50-00% of the di Br 
dm v. (H), McC.H.COCBr.CN, m 81-2", d,-Cl dmv , m 38-0" (45-50% yield). 

1 and fuming UNO, give 35% of the di-KOt deriv , m 170 3-1 3° (cor ), which yields 
45% of a dt-Iir dertv , m 9-1-5®, also obtained by nitration of II. Dtfcynnoacety /)- 
mesitylene, m 150-7* (cor.) (70-80% yield); tetra-Cl denv . m 52-3® (60-00% yield); 
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tetra Dr dene , m 121 .2-2.2 • (cor) (30-5% >hIi!) All of these dihalocyanoaccty! 
compds has e been found to be stable to cold solus of alkalies C J West 

New modification of the Reformatsky reaction. J A N'ipuwland avdS Flore** 
tise Daly J Am Chem Soc SI, 1842-60931) — A 0 HO synthesis is obtained from 
a Cl esters and aldehydes or ketones and Zn, through the action of Cu metal or CuO 
The catalytic action of Cu is accounted for bj the formation of an intermediate between 
Cu and the aldehyde or ketone present, which then reacts with the Zn Cl ester cotnpd 
of the Cl esters and aecrliTatcs the synthesis C,1J« is the best solvent, since it brings 
the temp into the necessary range It also keeps free metal surface available since 
the products are sol in it Limited reaction time increases the yield Yields are 
given for 10 acids in C*Kt. in I’hMe and without solvent a Phenyl ff hydroxy-Q-p- 
tncthosyphenylbutyric aad, m 75*. Me ester, h., 1 13- 1* C J West 

Preparation of l^,J-triaryI-2-bfcfroiybutync acids D IvavoV avd A Seassov 
Butt loe (him [41.49,371 5(1031), ef C A 25, 2131 — PhMgBr. « and>MeC.Ifi 
MgBr and p BrC«H»MgBr. when added to PhCHiCO,MgCl and to p-CIC«If 4 CHr 
CO,MgCI condense with the formation of complexes which hydrolyze to give good 
yields of the corresponding tnaryl substituted bydroxybutync acids In the course 
of the reaction of I’hMgBr with I’hCH.CO,MgCI, the formation of PhCHiBz and 
PhCH(COAIgCI)MgBr (I) is assumed and these, in turn, react to give PhCH»C- 
(OMgBr)PhCHPhCO-MgCl which on hydrolysis would be tramformed into Ph 
CH,C(OH)PhCHPhCO.H The condensation of PhMgBr, m- and p-MeC«H.MgBr 
with PhCH,COiMgCl gave 61% of trtphmyl 2 hydroxybutync acid, m 176-7’, 
Cl % of 1,3 -diphenyl 2 m tolyl 2 hydroxybulync acid, m 158-0°, and 02 5% of 
diphenyl 2 p-tolyl 2 kydrorybutyric and. m 1 C0-70* ttith <^ClC«HiCH,CO,MgCl 
the same Gngnard reagents gave £0 % of /eCIC.lf.CH,C(0!l)PhCH(C,H.CI)CO-H. 
ro 183’. 64 5% of p-ClC,)l,CHiC(0H)(iri MeC,H.>Cll(C,H.Cl)C0 1 H. m. 157-8*. 
and fr3 5% of p-CIC.H,CH,C(On)f/v.MtC.H,)CH(C.H.Cl)CO,H. m 175-6*. Coo 
densation with p-BrC.If.MgDr yielded ^CIC.H,CH,C(OHHp-BrC«II.)CII(p-ClC.H,) 
C0,H, m 181-2° On the addn of 14J*g of PhCH.Bzin Et.Otolprrpd from965g 
of rhCH,Cl and heating for 3 hrs . 142 g of PhCHjCfOHJPhCHI’hCOiH. m 176-7*. 
was formed C R Addin all 

Phenylacetaldehyde and its polymerization. Takes R Pound J Phyt Chem 
35, 1174-9(1931), ci C A 20, 19S0 — PhCH,CHO (I) on standing undergoes polym 
enzation The d and n increase, in general, linearly with the time, but the viscosity 
increases much more rapidly Crystals of the polymer, m 104°. finally sep The 
rate of formation of the polymer is approT 3 to 4 times faster at 30* than at 15*. but 
seems to be const, under const conditions The solid polymer dissolves in most sol 
vents as (C t H,0)», but in CHBr.as (C«H»0)». Its crystal unit is. therefore, (C»HiO)i»- 
I is not oxidized appreciably m air at ordinary temp Louise Kelley 

Synthesis of 2,4^-tnmethoxyphenyUlamne. T. Sz£ki a.vd E Laeos Acta Set 
Umr Francisco Iosephtnae, Acta Chem, Mineral. Physica 1, 157-66(1929) —2.4 5- 
Tnmethoxybenzalhjdantom was made from asary laldchyde, and oil treatment with 
Ba(OH), and H,0 gave dl 2.4 5-tnmcthovypfcenylalanme, m. 217*. Its Et ester HC1, 
m 181 °, was also produced S S de FinAly 

Condensation of monochloromethyl ether with pbenylmalomc ester. M Gopala 
Raoa-vdJ L Smossev P roc 15th Indian Set Coni 1928,149, cf C A 14,2483— A 
simple method of synthesizing atropic aad is by treating PhC(CO,Et),CHiOMe (I) 
(from PhCllfCOjEt), and ClClI,OMe) with 50% KOll I with 10% ale. KOH gives 
methyltropic aad, PhCH(CO,H)CH,OMe. b, 164 8° (?) N’o further information 
is given E J C 

Anacard.e acid. A J IIaacen Skit Proc Acad Sci Amsterdam 34, 165-8 
L" i Et O extn of the Innts ot Anaeardium ocetdeniale gave artaeardu and P) 

which was purified through its Pb salt The purified free aad cxystd when seeded 
with peland’autc acid (II) but the mixed m. p of I and II showed some depression so 
it appeared that, though the two were similar, they wete not identical Hydrogena 
Uon ol I in EtO\e with Pt black gave tetrahydroanacardic acid (HI), m 92*. Tetra 
hydro- II m 98 and gave a m -p depression of 7" with HL HI with FeCl, in EtOH 
gave a violet color, indicating a OH ortho to CO,H I lost CO, at 220 the same as H. 
and the product (IV) b*., 205° The Me ether (V) of IV 202°, dj 5 0 9240, «V 
I 5070, M D 101 J (ealed. for CnH„0, M» 100 9) and HI did not spht off the Me group 
Vgaveatetrahydrodenv.nl 30° The Me ether Me ester of I b«_, 220-2 ° and yielded 
a^^dS P< S.'i ,D l t l tra ^ ydro dCT1v W 1 )' ™ 38 Oxidation of VI with CrO, gave 
u-J which snowed no m p depression with palmitic aad but did give de 
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prtssions with steanc and mynstic acids so a nornnl 16 C chain acid *ras indicated 
Hydrogenation of IV gave a dccahydro dctiv (VII). m 31 VII was dehydrated with 
ZnCl] to give a dens bo i ISO-5® The existence of a double bond was shown by a 
yellow color with C(NO,)j This doubte f>ond was reduced catalytieaffy and the 
resulting hydrocarbon, b» j 178®, m 23". 1 4612, dj* 8 0 8323, Md 97 (ealed for 

Cj,IIo Md 97), was identical with pcntadecylcyclohexane The corresponding hydro 
carbon from II bo « 194°. n ” 1 45 fl 6. «V 8 1 4542. dj" 0 8332. dJ T 8 0 8821. Md 106 1 
(ealed for C«H« Md 1062) I is a bomoJog of II contg 2 less C H* groups and the 
following formula Is suggested for it C*H,(OH)(COjH)(Ci»Hi>) C H Peet 

2,4,5-Tnmethoxybenzoic acid, a derivative of dehydrodeguelin. E P Clark 
J Am Chem Soc 53,2007-8(1931) — KMnO. oxidation of dchy drodcguelm in MejCO 
gises a 110{McO)iC4ll|CO-H, m 210® (decompn ), gives a blue color with TcClj and 
gnes asaromc acid (- 4.5-(McO),CtIfjCO.H) on methylation Synthesis of the acid is 
under way C J West 

Condensation of ethyl phenylacetate and ethyl p-chlorophenylacetate by means of 
isopropylmagnesium halides. D I>ano\ avd A Si-assov Butt soc chim (41. 49, 
375-7(1931) cf C A 23,2420 — Into a flask fitted with a reflux condenser and contg 

0 15 mol of iso-PrMgX, 0 1 mol of PhCH,COjEt in Et.O was added dropwise and the 
mixt was heated for 2-3 hrs After hydrolysis and extn with Et s O, 25 g of El 1,3 
diphenilacetilacctate, PhCHiCOCHPhCOjLt m 78 0-S5 0 . was formed From p- 
ClC.H,CH,CO,Et was similarly produced p-ClC.H,CH,COCH(/^CIC.H,)CO,Et. m 
119 20°, in 93% yield The prepn of this compd by the condensation of £-ClC»H4 
CHjCOjEt with the aid of NaOEt is not possible (J Pratt Chem 62, 554(1900)) 

C R Addivall 

Preparation of l-phenyl-2,2-(di alkyl, diaryl or alkylaryl)-2-hydroxypropionic acids. 
D I\ano\ and A Spassov Bull soc ehm [41,49,377-9(1931) —Ketones react with 
the complex rhCH(CO,MgCI)MgX (I) to give, in good yields, substituted hydroxy 
propionic acids I, prepd from 0 1 mol of PhCH»Cl, was treated with 0 1 mol of the 

following ketones PnCO. Mellz, (PhCH,),CO. PhBz and CH t (CIIj)« CO, giving an 
88% yield of PriCfOlOCHPhCCMl. m 171°. PhMcC(OH)CHrhCO,U. m 1S2-3®. 
(PhCir,).C(Off)CffrhCO,ff. m 183-4® Ph.CfOHJCHPhCOjH (II), m 186-7°. 

and CH, (Cl!,), CH, C(OH)CHriiCO,H. m 135® n was also prepd from PhBz 
and PhCH(CChNa)MgBr. thts latter being readily obtained from FhCHiCOjNa and 
iso-PrMgBr (Cl) or EtMgBr C R Addivall 

Higher terpene compounds. XLV. Alantolactone and isoalantolactone. L 
Ruzicka avd J A \an Melsen Heir Chim Acta 14, 397-410(1930), cf C A. 25, 
2136 —The study of alantolactone (hclemn) (I) and isoalantolactone (isohelenin) (II) 
was undertaken because of the possible derivation of these compds from sesquiter 
penes and especially to prose their relationship with santonin I was sepd from 
elecampane oil together with a monocyclic sesquiterpene, b„ 135-8°. dj 5 0 8S64, n l £ 

1 5000, Mp 67 76 (ealed 67 79). which yields eudalm (HI) upon dehydrogenation with 
Se A liquid with a formula C^HioOj identical with that of I and H was also isolated 
Upon refluxing I or II (which may not be single compds ) with Se, 1,7 Ci«H«MeEt 
(IV) (styphnale m 125-6°) was obtained IV was oxidized to 1,7 naphtlalenedtcar- 
boxyhc acid (0 6 g from 3 g of IV). ro 204-6“ (di-Me ester m 86-7°) by means of 

c(C.V), and KOU Treatment all or II with H, in the presence of PtO leads to the 
formation of tetrahydroalanlolaetove (V), m 143-4®. an 15 2°, which is either identical 
or stereoisomenc with deoxytetrahydrosantonin (Clemo and Haworth, C A 25, 70S) 
The dihydro derir of I, m 134®, on — 24 6°. obtained by catalytic hydrogenation, and 
that of H, m 159-60, cm 26 2°, could not be isolated in the pure state but are definitely 
not identical From the products of successive oxidation of impure I by O, and KMnO«, 

tbeketoaod. CJJ, Cll t CH, CO Clh tlSe( Clh'hCOJI, b*« 140-1° xn 92-3° (semt- 
carbacone, m lS3-5°) was isolated as the ,Vf ester, the scmicarbasone of which tn 207-8°, 
in addn , VI, m 203-5°, was also obtained, presumably originating in a dihydrolactone 
(VH), different from either of the dihydro den vs already described Upon reduction 
of V with Na and ale the glycol VIII, b 0 , 167-70®, was obtained (16 3 g from 31 g 
of V) This was transformed into the dtbromtde which upon treatment with quinoline 
at 250®, yielded the sesquiterpene IX (still contg 1% of O), b» 130-3°, dj s 0918, 
n 1 * 1 51(M Dehydrogenation of IX with Sc ga\e J methyl 7 i so propenylna phlhalene. 
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isolated as the picrate m 87-8* I and II upon reduction yielded the unsaid glycol 
CuHjtOj, bn IBS-70*, from which no pure dibromide could be obtained As o result 
of this wort R and van M believe that one of the formulas X or XI, is that of I, while 


CH, CO CII— tin— CH CIIMe CO 6 CII, C( CII,) CII— til— CH ClfMe.CO 6 


u 


CH, CMe CH, CH, 


,Ai. 


CH, CIIMe CII CII(OH) CHCHMcCH,OII CH, CIIMe CII — CH“=CC(.CH,)Me 
(1 h, CH, (Lie— CH, — CH, (VIII) CH, CII, — CMe.CH, ill, (IX) 


CII, C( CH,) CH— til— CH C( CH,) CO 6 CII CMe CH— CII— C CMe CO.O 

in, cii, <kue cir, in, (x) i/r, cir, c.'ie ch, flu, (xi) 

the other is the formula of IL XLVI. The stepwise decomposition of caryophyllene 
with ozone and bromine In alkali. L Ruzicka and Auda It. Wind Ibid 410-23 — 
The formulas for the oxidative decompn products of caryophyllene have not as yet 
been satisfactorily ascertained R. and W. repeated the work of Semmler and Mayer 
(C A 6, 758) with the modification that the acidic products from the ozomzation of 
caryophyllene were estenfied and then fractionated The results were practicatly the 
same The main products were Me,C(CO,Me)CH,CO,Me, a diketo acid, CuH„O t 
(I) (Jl ft ester (H), op 60 5* as against 33* given by S and M ). and a monoketo acid. 
C||H|,0, (U3), {semtearbazone m 180-7*) Upon boiling n (incomplete structural 
formula, C,Hi,(CO,Me)(CO)(CH,Ac)) with 10% ale. NaOII, 11,0 was evolved and 
there was obtained impure C«!In(CO,Me)( C CAc). bo, 143-C*, dj® 1058, n l £ 1497. 

Mild oxidation of the Na salt of I yielded C,H,«(CO,1I)( C CCO,H) (IV), m. 148-9* 

(di-Me ester, b,, 128-9*, b... 139-10*, dj® I 0775. »‘® 1 4894, M„ 71 2 (ealed €99)) 
Oxidation of I obtained directly from the ozomzation products also yielded IV besides 
a substance, bo., 155-00°, dj° 1 1390. n’® 14873, which maybe C,H,.(CO,Me)(CO) 
(CH,CO,Me) IV does not absorb Dr, (the ester does slowly) but by catalytic 
hydrogenation, CuHwO,, m 149*. was obtained By ozonizing 17 g of IV, 
and estenfying the acid products (1 G g ) C%II\,{CO){CO,Kfe), (tentative formula), bo, 
135-0°, dj® 1 0856, n'g 1 4G25. Mo 68 4 (ealed C8 0). was obtained The corresponding 
acid, m 70°, resists crystn , it loses 1 mol of 11,0 at 200*. From the products of the 
oxidation of IH with Br, in NaOII, followed by esterification, the di Me ester, CuHioOo, 
b,, 140-2°, dj 1 1 048, n a „ l 1 4516, Mg 58 7 (ealed 58 7), was isolated The production 
of this compd by oxidation indicated the presence of the Ac group in IH as well as m I* 
XLVH. Caryophyllemc acid. L Ruzicka, J C Barchan and Auda H Wind 
Ibtd 423-35 — S and M obtained caryophyllemc acid (V), C,H u (COJI), by oxidizing 
some of the products from the ozomzation of caryophyllene (VI) R , B and W 
consider that it was not a single substance They therefore repeated the work of S 
and M , with the modification that the oxidation products from the treatment of VI 
with O, and then with HNO, were estenfied and then fractionated The analyses of 
4 fractions b 110-25° agreed with the formula C,Hi,(CO,Me), (VH) From VO, 
b 110-20*, a crysL product, m 145-50% was isolated which consisted of a mat. of 
V and a homolog Cji n O t , the fraction b 124-5° yielded a product bo, 165-70% m. 
66-75% the analysis of which approached that of V very closely By treatment of 
VH with PhMgBr and MeMgl, the glycols C,Hu(CPhOIT) t (Vin). m 198-9° (15 g 
from 10 g of VH). and C r H„(CMe 1 Oir), (IX), m 99-100° (4 5 g from 11 5 g of VH). 
were obtained Oxidation of WH and IX with CrO, seemed to proceed in different 
directions, from VHI, 1 7 (and 1 8) mols. of PhAc, 0 5 (and 0 6) mol of Me,C(CO,H)- 
CH,CO,H and a small quantity of BzOH were obtained IX underwen t re arrangement 
during the oxidation, for it yielded CH,(CMe,CO>H), By boding V1L1 with HOAc 
and with a mat of HOAc and HCO,H, the compd Cult, o, bo., 235°, and the unsatd 
ale, Call^O, bo, 210°, resp , were obtained Upon ozomzation of the last compd 
PhAc resulted VH was carefully sapond with 1 mol of KOH, yielding mono Me 
caryophyllenate (X), bo < 139-4°, this was converted with SOC1, into CjHn(COjMe)- 
(COCf) (XI), b>, 115-8% and this further into the amide, CifIa(CO,Me){CONH,), boo 
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135*, which crystallizes very slowly. A compd , !>• i 210°, between 1 mol of NH,NH, 
»nd 2 moll of XI was also obtained by mixing tlie constituents with the hope of ob- 
taining the hydrazidc of X. This senes of compds is to be subjected to oxidative 
lecompn I. M- Levine 

Sesquiterpene alcohol of Cryptomena japonica, D. Don. Y Such and T. Sencoku 
J rharm See Japan St, 100-0(1031), German abstr 21 — S and S isolated from 
Cryptomena ja pantca, D Don, a compd , CuH u O (I), m Rl °. la] 1 * 19 78* (in ale) 

I corresponds to the cryptomeradol of Wienhaus and ScliOlz (C A 24, 1932) and did not 
depress the m p of the machlol of Takagi Oxidation of I gave a compd which did 
not depress the m p of dthydroxymachtlol (m 110°), the monobenzoate (m 144-5°) 
did not depress the m p of dthydroxymachilol monobenzoate ( toe at) FIN 

Bitter principles from slant root (preliminary communication). KarlTr W Hansen. 
Ber 64B, C7-71(1931) — Alant root contains, in addn to the known alantolactone, 
CuHjoOi (I). m 70°, and isoalantolactone (II), m 115°, a 3rd bitter principle, CuH»Oi 
(III), m 174°, winch is also a lactone The starting material was Merck “Helemn 
(alant camphor)," but as the prepn of the 3 compds in pure form by crystn was very 
tedious and time consuming a process was devised which, although it involved con- 
siderable losses, gave pure, readily crjstd products, identical with those obtained by 
crystn The amides of the corresponding alantohe acids, obtained with ale Nil], 
are especially well adapted to the characterization of I and II but III gives no amide 
The stability of the lactone ring in HI is also shown in the behavior toward alkali, 
I and H yield the HO acid with boiling aq alkalies while IH requires ale KQH Con 
trary to tlie analyses reported by Drcdt and Posth and by Sprinz for the amides ob- 
tained from I and II, which agree with the values calcd lor CuHicO, -f NH», the compds 
obtained in this work, although having the same m ps as those given by the earlier 
workers, have a quite different compn Presumably these amides have a considerably 
more complicated structure than was assumed by Bredt and by Spnnz, the numerous 
analyses made would indicate that they contain 2 mols lactone per mol of NHj IH 
is apparently a Uihydro denv ol H, which gives I with Na Hg On dehydrogenation 
with Sc, I, II and III give 1,7 Ci*H«MeEt (IV), whose piciate (m 101°) and styphnate 
(m 120°) did not depress the m ps of prepns furnished by RiuicLa who obtained 
the hydrocarbon by dehydrogenation of hexahydrosantcnin (R. and Eichenherger. 
C. A. 25, 901) and of helemn and isohclcnin (van Melsen, Diss Utrecht, 1929) Of 
the two C atoms split off in the dehydrogenation, one presumably belongs to the C:0 
of the lactone nng and the other, as in eudesmol, is probably attached to a quaternary 
nng C atom, complete hydrogenation of the lactones and subsequent dehydrogenation 
with Se again gave IV and in somewhat better yield than did the non hydrogenated 
lactones The 3 bitter principles arc apparently sesquiterpene lactones of the eudesmol 
type. They were obtained by distg the com "Helemn (alant camphor)" in a high 
vacuum, treating the crystd distillate in cold ale with NUi, filtering off the alantol- 
and isoalantolamides and recrystg the residue from the mother liquors from AcOH. 
The III has a mol wt of 240 in camphor The 2 amides are sepd by crystn. from 
AcOLt and Me, CO and converted back into the lactones by dry distn in taevo. Amide 
from I, m 205-6* (Bredt and Posth, 197°), Ac denv, m 180°. Amide from H, m 
247° (Spnnz, 237-9°), C 74 87, II 9 00. N 3 00%, Ac denv. m 216-7° (S , 212°), 
N 2 85% IV with KjFe(CN) t gave l,7-CnH«(CO,H),, m 265-6° (van Melsen gives 
295-6° for the pure acid) C. A. R 

Amynns and attempts to clarify their constitution. II. Dieterlb, A Salomon 
and E Herzblrg Arch Pharm 269, 78-87(1931) —The amynns required in the 
present study were prepd in accordance with a procedure duplicating in part the 
methods of both Homnann and Vesterberg By oxidation with CrO, Vesterberg 
obtained a amyrone, CnHnO, a result corroborated by the present authors Entirely 
different results were obtained, however, when oxidation was earned out in the presence 
of 11,0 vapor, a method previously employed by Windaus with cholesterol, and by D 
with lupeol In addn to the volatile products AcMe and CO,, as also minute quanti- 
ties of a pleasant smelling substance, a non volatile compd , C,iH, t O ( hydrazone , C,iH,«N,, 
m 224°), m 89-90°, (o] s ® 123 2*. and amyrone (hydrazone, C„H IS N } , ra 252°), were 
isolated While amynn is apparently unaffected by KMnO, in either alk or acid 
soln , it is converted by UNO, into the 2 products, CmH,oN,Ok> and CuH M N,Oio, the 
former m 171°, the latter, yellow, m 185-6°, both representing tnbasic acids of the 
probable compn C,oH„(NO,)i(CO,H), and C,oH„(NOj)i(CO,H), O, converts amynn 
into a dibasic and a tnbasic and, C n H„Oi and CaH,sO> Since these acids are un- 
affected by Br, they contain no double bonds Chi dehydration rt a Diels, amynn 
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yield* 3ililTcrint hydrocarbons. C„IIy. C,,H a and Ci.Hk. I tit constitution* of which art 
at present unknown Attempt* to comirt a arajnn into the B form, and nee tew. 
were imsucct ssful On conversion of B amynn into the formate, with subsequent 
sapon , an isomeric substance, y amyrin, m I6.S <)*, [a] ! p 42°, resulted, which yield* 
the hydrocarlton y-amyrilene, Cnll.i m 17.1°, [a} 1 # W 1*, reducible by Iff to the 
hydrocarbon. C,*Hm (amyrene), thick yellow oil, l>„ 120*. [a]” 4t 0* W. O I' 

The PIBchl reaction. Amicocxmphor and formaldehyde. H Rlpe. I'b IttxTOar 
asd \V I latt /Mr Chin Acta 13, 1020-00(1030) — Attempts to prep dimethyl 
ammocamphor (I) through IT.xrlil s reaction (heating the amine 1ICI with IICHO) 
gave camphotquinonc (II) and (MeiNCIl,), (III) instead of I. Ammocamphor HC1 
(IV) heated with 11,0 pave no II and I IIC1 treated similarly pate only a small amt, of 
IL I HCI treated with HCHO pare a fair amt of II but no III. Since the conversion 
of I or IV into II insolves an oxidation the follow mg mecharmm, which accounts also 
for the formation of HI, is suggested Me, Nil is split oil from I and 2 mols of this react 
with 2 mols of CHi(OH), to give III, O and 11,0 C. It Terr 

o-Carboiyc»mphocean-ff-acrylic and -d-propionic acids. Synthesis of ^-homo- 
camphor, F Salmon Legagvblr Compt rend 102, 74S-:y)(lU'Jl) l cf Bredt, cl at 
C A 12, 1774 —Camphoric acid scmialdehyde, HChCCJIr.CHO, treated with SOCh 
then MeOIl, gave the Me ester, b„ 130*. This was condensed with Zn and BrCHr- 
CO,I t, forming the mixed ester of a-carboxycaraphocean fi acTylic aad, MeOiCC,Ilir 
CII CHCOOrt, m 5-3*. JapJ — 02 2* in MeOIl The free acid a) obtained by sapon 
m 174-6*. |«*]y ASS* in McOH I does not decolorize cold Br but can be oxidized by 
alt KMnO, to camphoric acid Reduced in presence of FtO by Adam's method it 
yielded cMmrboxycamphocean B propionic acid. HOiCCvHuCCHdtCOjH. shiny plates, 
m 151®, (a]o 38 I* in MtOII, the I’ll salt of which, heated in a current of CO,, gave 
45% of fl homocamphor, C,II„ Cffi CH, CO. m 202-4®. [*,]»» 1112* in MeOIl 

B Homocamphor is very sol in org solvents and is readily sublimed or steam-distd 
Oxime, m 103®, scmicarbazone, m 215® L E GilsoH 

Oxidation of 5-hydroxycamphor from camphoroL YascwKO A&aihva *' rD 
Mosjzo Isttio atc Ber 64 B, 18S-02(l‘ni) —The camphorol of Schtmedeberg and 
Meyer was recently shown to be a mixt of 3- and ^hydroxy camphor yielding on oxi- 
dation camphorquinone (or cam phone acid) and ^-diketocamphane (T) (C A 
2161) and I later isolated the 5- HO compd (II) from the camphorol (C A 22,3406) 
By purification through the Ac denv or by boiling with KOII the m p of II has been 
raised to 222" and it was found that it gives I on oxidation only at high temps, and 
with an excess of acid, at lower temps and in as dil acid as possible there is formed 
a lower melting mixt. (around 200*) of I and a stereoisomer which decolonzcs KMnO« 
m 11,0 or Mr,LO and Br in CIIC1, but on repeated rrystn is stabilized to I. The tie* 
product is autoxidizablc in solid form as well as in soln An aq or ale soln which 
has stood a long time or a prepn which has been exposed to the air reacts decidedly 
acid in 11,0 or ale The unsatd nature of the product is undoubtedly due to rnoliza- 
tion and it is the eno! which takes up O and changes into an acid From a prepn a 
month old was isolated an aetd, C|tH„0< (HI), m. 250-1 ®, also obtained, with con- 
siderable unchanged I, with KMnO, As HI gives a duemicarbasone (m 251*). •* 
stable toward cold KMnO,, and does not reduce h'lIrAjSO,, it vs probably / ,5.5- 
IrimtthyUyclopentane 2.4-dtortc I -acetic acid 5 Acetoxycampkor semuarbazone , m 180- 
5® The enol content of various prep ns of the oxidation product n, as detd by the 
Meyer Br titration method, ranged from 0 60% for a product m 210“ to 5 70% for a 
product m 200° which had stood I month __ CAR 

Catalytic reduction of benzidine. F BalasavdP SevJevko Collection Czecho- 
slot Chem Comm 3,171 6(1931) — (^-XIIjCJI,), (I) (I0g)m 150cc of glacial AcOH. 
shaken with 120 cc of colloidal Ft (bktta), contg 2 g of Ft, at 0 1 atm and £0®, ab- 
sorbed the theoretical amt of If, for complete reduction in IS hrs The solvents w ere 
distd off in vacuo, the residue was dissolved in abs EtOH, the Ft was filtered off. 
most of the EtOH was removed ib vacuo, the bases were pptd with dil NaOH, (nued 
with much 11,0. extd with Et,0 and distd. at 0.8 mm Most of the distillate was 
(H), bv-i 120®, m 59 *, colorless, turning yellow brown m the air, smelling 
like CtHuN', strongly basic, easily sol in MeOH, EtOH and in dil org and inorg 
acids, less sol in EtjO, CHC1, and I’hH and very slightly sol in 11,0 II does not give 
the characteristic reactions of I. No cryst salts of H could be obtained but a di It Cl 
salt, darkening at 200° and decompg at 290®, was obtained by passing dry HCl ga’ 
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into II in an!n d 1'tjO. and a dtpncralr, dark red medics ,! -likening at 23 >* and dc- 
compg explosively at 247*, was obtained in abs I tOH NH, corresponding to o\cr 
60% of the l was obtained from the acid reduction medium and unidentified amorphous 
by products of high mol wt which dccompd on attempted distn were left after extn 
of the II. Btcyelohexane was not found C II I*eft 

Addition of free radicals to unsaturated compounds (preliminary paper), J B 
Conant and H W SatFRP / Am Chem Soc 53, 1041-4(1931) — Ph,C and CH, - 
CMeCII CH, in N or Ph^CCl. CII, CMeCH CH, and Hg in C.H, give 1.4 bzi(trt phenyl- 
methyl) 2 methyl 2 butene. m 163-4®, the structure was established by the action of 
O,. giving Ph,CCH,CO,H and 1.1,1 tnphenylbutan 3 one, ro 140 5-1®. also obtained 
from PhjCCHiCOCl and MeZnCl CH, CMeCMe CH, and Ph,C give the compd 
Cullio. m 240® (decompn ). O, gives Ph,CCH,Ac C J West 

Action of cyanoacetic acid on tnphenylcarbinol. Synthesis of tnpbenylmethyl- 
cyanoacetic and A'-tnphenylmethylmalonannc acids. R Fosse Bull soc chim [4], 49, 
159-73(1931) cf C A 1, 2797 —Ph.COH reacts with NCCH,CO,H to give Ph.CCH 
(CN)COjH (I) by elimination of H,0 and also by addn , forming a new type of acid, 
A' tnphenylmethy lmalonamic aad, Ph,CNHCOCH,CO,H (II), the A Ph,C deriv of 
the yet unknown tnalonamic acid The sirup like liquid formed by heating 10 g of 
Ph,COH in 25 g of NCCH,CO,H for 4 mm on the steam bath was freed from excess 
NCCHjCChH by treatment with H«0, and was agitated with 100 cc anhyd EtiO in 
a stoppered flask On addn of petroleum ether to the ether soln dried over Na,SO,. 
and on standing for 24 hrs crystals were formed which gave of! H t O at 00® in tacuo 
to form I, m 155® Heated to 160-70°, CO, was evolved with formation of Ph,CCH»- 
CN (HI), rn 140° after recrystn from EtOH (C A 23, 4025) III was also prepd 
by the action of Ph,COH on NCCH,CO,H at 110-5®. and by evapn to dryness of a 
soln of Ph,CCH(CN)CO,Na To establish the constitution of I and HI, the latter 
was hydrolyzed by heating with ale KOH to 2S0® for 20 min to Ph,CCH,CO,H, 
which in turn was prepd by the fusion of Ph,COH with CII,(CO,H). Ph,C- 
CHjCONH, was formed by refluxing 10 g of Pb,CCH,CO,H with 3 5 g of PCI, in CO 
cc dry P hH tor 20 hrs , and passing dry A’H, into the cooled sola (C A 21, 2070) 
The amide was then transformed into III by refluxing with PCI, in Phil for 4 hrs The 
ether insol residue (II) from the prepn of I, when recrystd from CHC1,, m 175®, giving 
off CO, and forming PhjCNRAc (TV), m 211 °. identical with the product of the action 
of Ac,0 on Ph,CNH, ( Ber 17, 744(1SS4)) or by the fusion of Ph.COH with AcNII, 
at 210-10° for 45 min in the presence of a trace of H,SO»- It was hydrolyzed by 90% 
HtSO, to Ph,C0H, KH, and AcOII H IS therefore Pb,CNHCOCH,CO,H. m 175“ 

C R Addisall 

Combinations among certain dyestuff radicals. M Rebee. Collection Ctechoslov 
Chem Comm 3, 155-70(1931) — (p-Me,XC«H*),COH (I) condensed With |2.4-(0,N)r 
C»H,],CH in boiling Me, CO, m PhNO.at 120-5® or by melting the components together, 
to give a compd (II) which was pptd by addn of Et,0 On recrystn from Me, CO, 
II yielded large green crystals with a golden glance which analyzed as CmH,» 0„N, - 
3Me,CO Mol -wt detns (f p ) in PhNO, indicated 2 mols of Me, CO of crystn 
Similarly, I condensed with (2,4 6-(0-X),C*II,l,NIf (III) to give long green crystals 
which analyzed as CsiH„OuKt».Me-CO (IV) and this formula was confirmed by a mol - 
wt. detu IV reacted with I, in CHCI, to give a tniodide 3,4 Me(H,N)C«H,C(OH)- 
(C«H«XH ,(#>)), condensed with III to give C,iH = Oi-N,, (V) The rate of reaction for 
each of these condensations was followed na the cond changes of their Me, CO or 
PhNO, solns and these data are tabulated The reactions which give IV and V were 
instantaneous but. probably 1 because both the pseudo base and pseudo aad involved 
must change to the true base and true aad form preliminary to the formation of the 
dye salt, H was formed slowly Color changes occurred at definite dilns 13 and TV 
exhibited identical absorption m the yellow and green regions and spectral exatnn 
indicated that the optical effect is additive An approximation to Lambert and Beer’s 
law was observed C H Peet 

Trip henylmetha n e dyes derived from quinoline, tetrahydroquinoline, diphenylamine 
and carbazole. Rajendra Nath Sen and Bhoua Nath Sen J Indian Chem Soc 7, 
965-72(1930) — Two mols of qtnnolme (I) condense with 1 mol of an aromatic alde- 
hyde in the presence of coned HC1 to form a leuco base oxidizable by PbO, to a carbinol, 
the linkage taking place at the 6-position of I since the 6-rutro denv. of I did not con- 
dense The reaction is greatly retarded by the presence of a m-aadic substituent in 
the aldehyde. Aliphatic aldehydes did not condense Tetrahydroquinoline (II) and 
its A’-Me denv condensed more easily than I, the greater activity of the 6-H and 
stronger basiaty of the products being due to the nng N atom which is doubly linked 
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in I, but singly in II to form a secondary (alkylated) amine ,1'henylalion of the amino 
group as in I’hjNH greatly retards the reactivity of the £-11, but roethylation of the 
itnmo II in this compd markedly increases the reactivity of the £-H. Carbazole con- 
densed less readily and mcthylation had less effect, showing that the Influence of the 
NH group is affected when tbcN forms part of a ring The II complex exerts a stronger 
auxochromic influence than the I complex The following diquinolyl methanes were 
prepd phenol, by heating 14 ee I, 0 cc BzH, and 15 cc coned. IICI 20 hrs. on the 
sraler bath, ex!g mth SCO cc JJiO, making a)Sc with HaOSJ, removing erctsa Bril 
by steam distn . repptg the product from AcOH with NIIiOH, and crystg from equal 
parts of EtOH and AcOH (yield 30%). dyes wool and silk light green (chloroplalinate, 
m 230°, picrale, m 199 ’). p-methoxyphenyl, from I and amsaldehyde, orange-yellow; 
o hydroxyphenyl, m 157-60% light yellow, p-hydroxyphenyl, m above 203*, brownish 
red, p-nitrophenyl. m 10S% light green (the o- and m-compds were not obtained 
pure), dimethyl-p-arruKophenyl. ra 108-70*. brown, 2,4-dihydroxyphcnyl, m. above 
340*, orange (Ac dent , decomps without melting; di Ac den t , m above 207*, <f»- 
At salt, red flakes) Dti/trahydre<}uinolyhnethjnef m-hydroxyphenyt, by heating 
0 g II and 2 8 g m HOC.II.CHO. with 25 cc. 20% IICI 5 hr*, on the water bath, 
and working up as before, m above 256*. light brown, m-nitrophenyl, m 212’ (de* 
compn ), bnght green, Jurfuryl, p-metkaxy phenyl. light bluish g r e e n , o-kydroxyphenjt, 
m 163-4% bluish green p-hydroxyphenyl. m 225*, bluish ash; dimetkyl-p-aminopkenyl, 
softens about 10% yellowish brown. 2. 4-dthydroxy phenyl. m above 235% reddish 
brown p'.p'-Diphenyldiatninolripkenylmelhane, by refluxing for 13 hrs 10 g PhtNH, 
3 cc. Bill, and 30 cc. EtOH, and recrystg the insol product from EtOH and AcOH 
(1 2), green powder ( distd/anic acid, by heabng 5 g with 15 cc. coned HiSOi 10 hrs 
on the water bath, green plates from EtOH), o IIO dent . from PhjNH and salicyl- 
aldehyde, green powder, 3,t-meihylenedioxy dent , from PhjNH and piperonal, green 
powder DiphenyUiammadiphenylmethane. from PhjNH and HCHO, bluish green 
powder DtmethyldiphenyChaminoln !>henyl methane, by heating ThjNMe and BzH 05 
hr on the water bath without a condensing agent, m 144-0% greenish DmethyUi- 
phenytdusmtnodiphenylmeihune, from PhjNMe and IICHO, dark given powder Pken 
yldicarbatoUmrthane, from carbazole and BzH. m. above 200% faint green, di N-ift 
deriv , from N raethylcarbazole and BzH. m 148% bluish green R C. EtneurtEt-D 
Mixed benzoins. IV. Determination of the structure of mixed benzoins by the 
Beckmann reaction. JoiiavnesS Buck avd Walter S Idb J. Am Chem Soc S3, 

1912-7(1931), cl C <1 25, 2713 —The structures of 7 mixed benzoins, obtained by 

the usual KCN condensation have been detd by means of a 2nd type Beckmann 
reaction The results, interpreted according to \\ erncr’s views of the Beckmann 
rearrangement, give structures in agreement with those detd by independent methods 
The compds studied were ClC«H,CH{OH)COC,lt,(OMe),. ClC«H,CH(OH)COC.Kr 
OMe, ClC,H.CH(OH)COC«HA'Me,, C1C 4 H.CII{0H)C0C«H 1 0,CH„ PhCH(OH)CO- 
C.H,OMe, PhCH(OH)COQ,H,0 1 CH„ rhCH(OH)COC,II,NMe, The oximes of these 
ra as follows 149% 144% 155-8% 149% 140% 158% 140*. The yields of aldehyde 
and nitrile obtained in the Beckmann reactions are listed C J. West 

Cyclohexanone-benzih Charles F H Allew Can J. Research 4, 204-74 
(1931) — Cyclohexanone and benzd in the presence of a small amt. of NaOMe formed 
an addn product which is a "semi cyclic" 1,4-diketone No den vs of a bicychc cyclo- 
heptane were found Its most conspicuous chem property is its sensitivity to mineral 
acids Among the reaction products was found a diphenyltetrahydrocoumarone. 
Although the addn product exhibits the phenomenon of halochromism the existence 
of a perchlorate is doubtful and it did not form a free radical Analysis of cyclohexanone- 
benzil gave C 77 5, II 6 5%. mo! wt 300-6 (ealed for C,,1I„0,: C 77 9, H 65%. 
mol wt. 308) Ructions 0 f cyclohexanone-bcnzil with the OH and C O groups and 
with acidic and dehydrating reagents were studied J W. Shiplev 

Naphthalene senes in Action of bisulfite on o-mtrobenzeneazo-fl-naphthol. 
N N Vorozhtzov ANTJ P a Bielov Ber 64B, 77-83(1931), cf C. A 23, 2434* 
Tursla, Pulawski, Hildebrand and Bortnowoska, C. A 23, 2037 —Acid sulfites with 
azo dyes generally give bisulfite compds from which the original dye can be regenerated 
by hydrolysis or by adding alk reagents to their aq soln Of these dyes 6-mtroben 
zencazo-0-naphthol (parared) (I) was of special interest because of its practical im- 
portance and also of the presence of a NO* group, which is not indifferent toward 
SOi and sulfites V had found 15 yrs ago that I, probably because of its slight soly., 
reacts with NallSO, considerably more slowly than the other azonaphthol dyes studied, 
yielding in every case as an end product the yellow crystals of a bisulfite compd. (or a 
mixt. of several), if the reaction is earned out under sufficiently ngorous conditions 
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the bisuihte compd on decompn yields a dye quite different from tie original I; it 
contains S (apparently as SOjH), dissolves m aq alkalies (even carbonates) and contains 
a primary diazotirable XHj group The new dye gives with excess of NallSO, the 
bisulfite compd. to be expected of naphthol dyes. These expts are described in a 
sealed report filed in 1916 with the GeseUsckafl zur ,1/i/mrianj an dcr I erbesserung und 
Er.tzrutflung der Texlthndus^ie in i fostau. and the work has been taken up again 
because of the appearance cf the paper by Turski, el cl . who found HiNCJIiX XCir- 
H«OH 3nd HOjS(H>X)C«Hjiv among the products As far as can be 

judged from the Chcm Zertr abstr of their paper, they give no complete explanation 
of th-- course of the reaction, and \ and B have endeavored especially to det- whether 
the reaction begins with the reduction of the NOi group or whether the formation of the 
bisulfite compd is the 1st step They found that under mild conditions I and 
JCaffSOj give a compd (II) of the compn LN'allSOj which readily regenerates the 
original I and has all the properties (as regards hydrolytic cleavage by diln., by 
aads or by alkalies) characteristic of the azonaphthol dye den vs. of this type. In 
agreement with the news previously developed. II must have the structure 
CtH, CH CH C(OH)(OS OiNa) C JCKHC«H*N'Oi The D is obtamed in 2 5 g yield 

bv refluxing 14 65 g I with 75 ec. CHCh. 150 cc. ale., 125 cc. KaHSOj so In (335% 
NaHSOi) and 70 cc. H s O 20-5 hrs.. filtering hot from the unchanged I and cooling to 
25® It is sol in about 150 parts H t O. forming orange-red coned and yellow dil 
solas., in coned aq sola it begins to decomp at 60-5° With coned, so Ins. of CaC! ; , 
BaClt, NiCIi. CuSOi. Pb(XOi)i, AgNOi it at once forms ppts which are yellow m the 
presence of H t O but assume a deeper color when dried in the air or in desiccators, 
the Ba compd has the compn CcHi.OuNTSjBa HiO. and the Cu salt contains 8HjO 
The dissocn. of II in aq solus, of various coccus, at 25® was followed by lodometnc 
titration, the amt. of titra table SOi in % of total SO» after 24 hrs. increased from 6 6S 
in l /m to 11 OS in A' sola In 50 cc. 0 01 S sola, of II, 23 cc. HiO and varying 
amts, of N'aHCOi, the titra table SO, increased from 55S% with 0 equiv NaHCOj 
to 73% with 10 equivs. NaHCO,. In 25 cc. 0 01 A’ II and 25 cc. 11,0 with varying 
amts, of HC1, the titra table SO» decreased from 95% with 0 equiv II Cl to 354% 
with 0 05 equiv. HC1 and 156% with 10 equivs. HCL C. A. R. 

Constitution of the azo indicators. L a-Kaphthol orange. K. H. Slotta antj 
W. Franxb. Ber 64 B, 86-94(1931) — e-hraphthol orange (I), compared with other 
compds. of similar mol wt. contg a SOiH group, is strikingly httle soL in HA), indi- 
cating that there is some point in its mol which can extremely readily bind the H 
nucleus of the SO,H acid to form an inner salt. This was confirmed in attempts to det. 
the aad const, of I by cond methods, the cond. of I m H,0 is so small (of the order 
of magnitude of the cond. water used) that it could not be detd The question now 
again arose whether the dissocn. of one H atom suffices for the indicator color change 
or whether the H of the phenolic OH must also dissoc. Conductometric titration of I 
showed that the color ch ange to red occ ur red simultaneously with the 1st break in 
the titration curve on addn. of exactly 1 equiv of alkali, the dissocn. of the 2nd H on 
further addn. of alkali , mani fested by a 2nd break m the curve when the 2nd equiv 
of alkali has been added, is without optical effect. This 2nd H atom can smoothly 
be replaced by alkyls in a Ik sola, and the alkylated products do not lose their indicator 
properties. Aik. Me-SO, gives only the mono-Me denv. (II), almost identical with 
I itself as regards the color change interval and the half-value stage (i- e , the fa at 
which 50% of the red and yellow forms are present) The same is true of the other 
monoalkyl denvs. obtained with EttSO«. p-MeCJI.SO l Pr, p-MeC«n,SO J Eu and 
bromide, the introduction of the alkyls merely deepening the limiting colors. The 
covering power is a lso materially increased. Below are giv e n the properties of I and 
its He (II). El (HI). Ft (IV), Bu (V) and kerrl derm (VI), resp : Color change inter- 
val, 7 4-8.9. 7 4-9 0. 75-8.9, 7 4-5.9, 75-90, 74-8.9; half -value stage. 857. 855, 
853, 856, 853. 857 ; a Ik. color, gray pink, blne-pmk, rose-crimson, crimson, crimson, 
crimson; aad color, pale yellow green, yellow green, yellow, golden yellow, golden 
yellow, golden yellow, ant of indicator for equal covering power, 100, 90, 75. 70, 75, 
60 In view of this similarity in properties, all these indicators must have the same 
structure. The hie group m II is not split off by const--boQing HI. indicating that it 
is not on the phenolic HO or the SOjH gr oup. Only with NHJ above 200° is Mel 
split off, and even then only 05 of the ealed. amt. is given off £>-HiXNMeC«H*20jH 
(VII) behaves^ in exactly the same wav, showing that in II the Me is on one of the azo 
X at oms. With alk. Xa^Oj II gives as one of the cleavage products 1.4-Cj*H*(OE>- 
XHi (YHI) which was detected by covering the reaction mixt. with EtiO; the VIII 
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dissolved in the I t,0 with blue violet color os fan as formed and, after evapn of the 
ether, was isolated as the jrllow A p-ni irobemoyl dent , decomps 270*, by treatment 
in C.HiN with O-NC,lI,C0CI Tins shows that the Me in II is on the N attached to 
the C.H* ring and lienee that it is not the II on this X which n responsible for the mdi 
cator properties of these compds The other X atom could not lie alkylated with any 
of the above agents but solid II in 1 t,0 suspension gave on long standing with CH,X, 
a red orange di Me dent (IX) which is insol in 11,0 ond in aq Me, CO and shows no 
color change with alkalies, with Na&Oiin hot MeOU it yields 1,4 C,«IU(QH)XHMe 
(X) which splits of! no Mel with Ill-I* and is distinctly sol in atkahes. showing that 
the Me is on the X and not on the HO group These facts indicate that the yellow 
acid ' (orm of I has the double zwittcrion structure XI; as the f > n of the solo is raised 
a 11 nucleus is withdrawn from the nzo X atom whose attached ring is best adapted to a 
neutralization of the unions set free by becoming qumoid (the Cull! nucleus), giving 
the (Reply colored />-naphthoquinoncphcny lliydrazoncsulfonic onion (XII), whose 
hydrazone II can be substituted by the usual alkylating agents If these views are 
correct, it should In. possible to obtain the di Me ilcnv directly from the "acid ’ form 
of I, ond as a matter of fact the solid I allowed to stand some hrs with ClliXt in Et,0 
changes into the red di Mcdcnv I (00% from diaziibinzcnesulfonic acid and a naphthol 
in IICI I tOH), dicomps 2<0* II (yield, almost quant), needles with green luster, 
decomps 2ti<)“ p Methoxyazobemene p-sulfonie at id, which is the product obtained 
under the same conditions from IIOC,IItN NCsII.SOjH, u light brown and gives no 
color change with alkali III (3 C g from 33 g I), green brown, decomps 203-6* 
IV (75% >ie!d), gTeen black, decomps 2G8*. V (6-1%), decomps 209-70*. VI (22%), 
green, decomps 207* IX, m 178* A" p-mtroben:nyt dent of X, yellow, m 210*. 

C..H. O- SO” Ci.IIt O SO.- 

I An. | Ah* 

♦IIIKi .l* Nil)* X XII 

(XI) (XII) C A R. 

Asymmetric synthesis. IX. Preparation of optically active substituted glycolic 
acids from f-menthyl and I-bornyl o-naphthoyllormates. Alex. McKenzie and 
Patrick D Ritchie Dioehem Z 231, 412-22(11131) — / Menlhyl a naphlhoyt tor male, 
a CioII,COCO,CioHi* (I). m 88 5-9®, was prepd from naphthoyl formamide (u) 
and / menthol It showed slight mutarotation in I’rOII, iso-RuOH. and EtOIl, the 
/ rotation increasing I'hMgllr and 1 on hydrolysis give phenyl a naphthylglycolic 
acid, both as racemic and optically active acid, [olJJ,, — 10 4° Similarly, methyl 
and ethyl a naphthylglycolic acids were obtained as dl and / acids, [or I| 4S i — 39 7 
(methyl), [a||$* s — 0 8* (ethyl) / Bornyl a naphlhoyljortnale (HI), m 69 5-705*. 
was prepd from II and / bomeol and showed mutarotation in EtOH, [a lisji — 26 
to — 27* Methyl a naphthylglycolic acid prepd from III and MeMgl occurred as 

thedf and l acids, [a ]j} fl —34 t® D S Sfarle 

Anthracene series. Halogenation and nitration. I* S Vakha and A Subra- 
manyau rroc 15th Indian hei Cong 1928, 151 — Monoiodo- and diiodo-anthraqv‘- 
none were obtained by the action of XaXO, and fuming II, SO, on anthracene and I 
A number of Hr compds were obtained by the action of Br and fuming H»SO«. Some 
of these halogcnated compds were also nitrated In some cases nitro don vs were 
obtained, while in others the halogen compds were dccompd and the halogens liberated 
No details are given E J C 

Anthracene denvatnes IIL Edward de Barrv Barnett and Iohn A tow 
Ber 648,49-56(1031), cf C A 24, 1638— The work of the last 10 yrs has agreed 
with the hypothesis that the influence of a Cl atoms in the reactions of certain anthra- 
cene denvs is due to a coordination with a H atom in the pert mesa position but it 
was desirable to show that the properties produced by a coordinated group would not 
be produced by a non-codr dina ted group in the same position An investigation of 
the a methylanthracencs was accordingly undertaken and, contrary to expectations, 
it was found with 1,4 dimethylanthraccoe (I) that au a Me group has very m^h 
the same influence as an a Cl atom 1,4 Dimethyl 10 bromoanthrone (II) readily 
yields the corresponding 10 MeO dent (III) and reacts with bases. NHRR'. to form 
the 10 XRR' denvs (TV) II also readily undergoes the Tnedel Crafts reaction with 
C«H», the resulting 10-Ph dene (V) giving with Gngnard reagents carbmols (not iso- 
lated) which, under the catalytic influence of H ions, undergo no transanellar de- 
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hydration but change into alkyhdcnc compds (VI), whose structure was provtd by 
their complete lack of color on<l the alisenct of fluorescence, ami also by the oxidation 
of the methylene denv (It « 11) back to V. That the interniccbatc carbiuots, however, 
can readily undergo transancllar dehydration when alkyhdcnc formation is impossible 
is shown by the very smooth formation of 1,1 dimethyl U 10 thphenylanlhracene (VII) 
from V with I’hMgltr and by the formation of I (see below) I urtliermore, the benzyl 
idenc tlcnv VI (R — I*h) boded with AcOII contg IIC1 gives a yillow, strongly fluo- 
rescent substance, probably VIII. ! 1 I)imi tliylanthrom. with Grignard reagents 
and subsequent treatment with HCI gives the faintly yellow, strongly fluorescent 
compds IX; the licnzyl compel (It — Ph) gives a Hr denv (X) which forms non 
fluorescent Nit 'R* and It 'O dents with bases NHM'R' and lies , R'OJf, rtsp The 
latter on boding with ales contg a little JIC1 change into easily sol , yellow, fluorescent 
substances, probably of the structure XI Although v Itrauu mid Haycr were uuahh 
to aretylatc 1 4 dime thytanthrone with hot AcjO N'aOAc the 1 ,t dimethylanthranyl 
acetate (XII) was easily obtailli d with C»1LN Ac,() V, however, is recovered unchaiigee! 
after heating 2 hrs with C-dUN AciO on the w iter bath With Zn dust and NU,OII 
on the water bath, 1,-t dmiethylanthronc gives the Rid dihjefruantliranof which on 
catalytic dehydrogenation in the presence of if ions readily yields I. I at once adds 
Ilr but the resulting dihromidu slowly loses iuir at room temp and both Hllr and Hr 
in boding C»H« It is clear therefore, that in spite of the impossibility of a pert co 
ordination the denvs of I ore much more similar to the corresponding dcrivs of 1,4% 
1,D- and 4.5-dichloro and l,f» diphenoxyanthncene than to those of antlmccnc itself, 
and it must be concluded that the hypothesis of pen coordmition is untenable It 
remains to he seen how many of the explanations on an electronic basis which have in 
recent yrs been advanced by some investigators will stand the test of u more thorough 
and critical examu than they have yit received An extensive study of the influence 
of fcs-substituents on the mm position of the anthracene complex has been begun 
ami in the meantime no further theoretical discussion will be uidiilgid in a* (2 5 
MeiC«l f,CO)C«I I«CO|II. from A1CI, slowly added to <_«H,(CO) O m p \>lene, m 149°. 
reduced by Zn dust (activated with CuSO,). NT 1,011 and NaOI! to 2,‘i-dimcthyldi- 
phcnylmclhanc 2' carboxylic and, in 130®, which with M)% H,SO« on the water bath 
gives almost quantitatively 1,4 dimethylanthrone, m lib" XII, m 102®, forms 
yellow, fluorescent solns 1,4,0 Trimcthylanthracenc (IX, R - II) m HI ° •) bensyl 

comptl (R — Ph), m 13 r >° 1,-l-Dimcthyl JO bromo 0 bensyhtlene 0,]O Jihydroanlhra- 
ctne (X), very light yellow, m ISO®, 10 ptpertdino comptl , m 160°. 10 \ltO comptl . 
m 118-0°, 10 HO compd , m 130® II, from the anthronc with Ilr in CSj, yillow, 
decomps about 100°, 10 piperidtno comptl (IV), m 133°, 10-PhNll denv, bright 
yellow, m 102®, 10 Ph Nile deriv , yellow, m 179°, lO p-dimethylaminophenyl comptl , 
m 164°, III, m 70®, V, m 141° 1 ,4-Dimethyl 0 methylene 10 phenol 0,10 dihyilro- 

anthraeene (VI, R — II), leotn V and AfcAfgl, m 2 29°, 0 bensyUdcne comptl (VI, 
U •• Ph), from V and I’hCHtMgCl, m 170° VII, light yellow, m ISO®, shows vivkI 
Mile fluorescence in soln in the light of an arc lamp 
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mi-Dichloroanthracene and Us (S-sulfonlc add as starting materials for production 
of alizarin, V I Minaev and B I* Prookov Rev gfn mat color 34, 330-2, 370-82 
(1IH0)— See C A 25, 1252 I) J. C 

3-Nitrophthallc acid series. II W Underwood. Jr„ and R L Wakcman 
J Am Chem Soc 53,1839-42(1031) — Condensation of 15 g 3 nitrophthalic anhydride 
(I) and lb 1 g PhOH with 3 g coned HiSO* by heating 2 5 hrs at 170° and .3 hrs at 
218 20® gives 2 1% of phcnoUl-mlrophlhalein. yellow, m 201-5°, the NaOH soln 
has a violet color, a very dil soln of the Na salt becomes practically colorless on 
addn of a large excess of coned NaOH I (5 g ) and G 3 g m C«H<(OH)j, heated 1 25 
hrs at 105-200®, give 17 4% of resorctnol 3 nttrophlkaletn, red, m 200®, the NaOH 
soln. is brownish yellow; a dil oik soln exhibits a green fluorescence but not nearly 
to the same extent as a soln of fluorescein The 1-mono-Mc 3 mtrophthatatc is un- 
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changed on heating with Ac O, while the 2 mono Me csttr gives the unhydnde, the 
di Me ester is unchanged The isomcne 3 mtroph thalamic acids and 3 mtrophthal- 
amide are converted into 3 mtrophthalimide by treatment with AeiO C. J W. 

A reaction of aromatic 1,4-diketone monoximes occurring instead of the Hofmann 
rearrangement. I. Roland Scholl. Hans Sump and Edmund Stix Ber 64B, 71-7 
(1030— The monoxirae of a (2 4 Mr,C.H.CO)C,U,(CO),C,H, with ale. IIC1 at 
150° gises the xylididc Mc,CjH,N'HCOC«Hi{CO),C,H, (I) and was therefore assigned 
the structure Me,C,H,C( NOH)C,H,(CO),C,H 4 (n) (C A. 21, 2m) The yield of 
1 was very small, however, and attempts were made to Increase it by using other re- 
arranging agents than a!c HCI AcOH-HiSOi gave in good yield a yellow, weakly 
basic compd CjiHiiOjN (III), contg 1 11,0 less than I. Of the 2 theoretically possible 
Beckmann rearrangement products of H, nr , I and a (2.4 Me,C«If,CONH)C,Hi 
(CO),C,H, (IV). neither gives IH with AcOlI-HjSO,. I splits off C.H.(CO,)CiII,CO,H 
and IV gives C,H<(CO)|C,lf,NH, The formation of HI, therefore, is not dependent 
on a Beckmann rearrangement. The most plausible assumption, then, was that 
anhydndization occurred between the oxime OH and a II of the 2 Me group in the 
MeiC«Hi residue, with formation of the isoindolc, CI1, C«HiMe CR N (R " C»H|* 

(COJjCslIj). especially as the oxime of p xylyl a-anthraquinonyl ketone (V) gave with 
AcOH H,SO, an “anhydride” (VI) with the same ease as does II. But the oxime 
of the p tolyl (VII) and Ph homologs (Vin) also give “anhydrides” with great 
ease, while 2,4 Me,C,H,C( NOH)Ph forms no anhydride with either AcOH-H»SO( 
or any other dehydrating agent but merely undergoes the Beckmann rearrangement 
The HjO split off in the formation of HI c3U therefore be formed only from the oxime 
OH and aromatic H To det at what point the anhydnde nng was closed the oximes 
of 2,l.C t lWCO) t C,H t McCOR (R - Ph and 2,4- and 2.5-Me,CvH,) and of a (2,4,0 
Me,C*H,CO)C«H,(CO)jC«H ( were treated with AcOH-HiSO, None formed an anhy 
dnde, the first 3 were unchanged by short treatment and under more drastic conditions 
gave black, indefinite products together with a little 2,1 CiH, (CO), 0,11,111 eCO,H. 
while the last reacted in some other way which remains to be elucidated These results 


led to testing whether the anhydrides are phthatylacndines, C,tI»(CO),C*U, 


<D‘ 


iCJh. 


formed directly from the oximes or from their tautomeric nitroso forms CilMCOJr 
C,H,CH(NO)Ph Phthatylacndines of this type are not known, but the corresponding 
aendones are Both Ullmann's anthraquinone 1,2 aendone and the “anhydnde" 
obtained from VIII were distd over Zn dust, the former yielded (S-anilinoanthroeene 
(IX), also obtained by distn of 0 C*H»(CO),C»H>NHI , h over Zn dust, whereas the 
latter yielded a different product The acridine structure can therefore not be con- 
sidered for these anhydro oximes Pb,C NOH also did not give aendine with de- 
hydrating agents Anhydrophenyl a-antkraqumonyl ketone oxime (1 15 g from 25 g 
VIII oxime heated in AcOH 11,50, from 160° to 240* in the course of 10 min. ), yellow, 
m 291 °, shows no fluorescence in org solvents even under a quartz lamp, easily sok 
in coned H,SO, with vivid yellow color, likewise in hot coned HCI by which it is not 
changed at 180°, forms a dark orange complex salt when rubbed with anhyd AlCU, 
gives a blue vat (sensitive to air) with alk Na^O., yields on distn in H over Zn dust 
an orange-red sublimate sol in org solvents with blue, in HjSO, with green fluorescence 
and forming an orange red to brown picrate The sublimate is therefore not IX, 
yellow leaves with green fluorescence, m 197-8°, which forms an almost black picrate. 
Anhydro- p-tolyl a-anthraqumonyl ketone oxime, from the oxime of VH boiled 3 min 
in AcOH HiSO,, W 230-7° m- Xylyl homolog (HI) (yield, 50-60%), yellow, m 240°, 
insol m NaOH but readily forms a blue-green vat with NaOH-Na»&04 at 70°. V 
(with Wilhelm Messe), from 1 C,H 4 (CO),C4H,COCl, p- xylene and A1C1, in PbNO, 
or CSi, light yellow, m 205 °, sol in coned H1SO1 with yellow color, changed to green 
by A1 powder, H,0 ppts a blue substance, oxime, m 223°, anhydro oxime (VI) (60% 
yield), yellow, darkens 255°, m 265-6° Anthraquinone l-carboxamhde, light yellow, 
in 288-9°, gives anthracene on distn with Zn dust m-Xyloyl-a-anunoanthraqutnone 
(IV), from C4H,(CO),C,H,NH, and Me«CJH.COCl in PhNO,, m 261-2°. 2 Methyl 
anthraquinone 1 carboxamlide, light yellow, m 287-8°, forms no anhydro oxime with 
AcOH H s S 04 CAR 

Some experiments with Euoranthene. O Kruber. Ber 64B, 84-5(1931), cf v 
Braun and Manz, C A 25, 1244 — Treatment of 2 4 kg of a neutral tar-oil fraction (b 
about 370-90°) m an equal amt of punfied "solvent benzene" (b about 140-80 °) at 
160°with300g Na gave after 3 hrs stimng a crumbly brown mass which, after thorough 
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washing with toluene, stirring with ice water, exto with C«H« and distn in vacuo, 
yielded ISO g residue and SCO g distillate, most of which solidified on cooling and on 
cxystn from ale yielded 120 g tetrahydrofiuoranthene (I), m 75°, shown by direct 
comparison to be identical with v Braun's synthetic product- The part or the original 
material which had not been attached by the Na yielded on fractionation 150 g pure 
pyrene The I with Na s CriOj in AcOlI gave an aad, Ci,H„Oi (probably fiuorenor.e- 
S-profnomc acid), red-yellow, m 137-8° (2 6 g from 5 g I) The 1 with Xa at 1-10-00° 
readily ynelds substances which with dry CO, give a mist of COjH acids from which 
was isolated a mouo-COiH acid, CnH,,Oi. m 1SS°, on long heating abo\-e its m p 
or distn with lime the aad regenerates I. The I b,„ 3(13 5 ® and it is hardly likely that 
it was already present m the original tar-oil fraction CAR 

Nitrofurfuryl alcohol. Henry Gilmvn and Geo F Wright J Am Chcm 
Soc 53, 1923— 1(1931), cf C A 24, 5751 — rurfuryl acetate and fuming HXO» in 
AciO at — 20° give 59 5% of St*) A’Qj den r, m 47®, hydrolysis gives 49-55% of 
5(l)-mlrofurJuryl ok . b, 157°, m 32®. oxidation of the latter with MnO, and 50% 
HtSOi gives nitrofurfural C J West 

o-Pyrrolealdehyde. B EmmertandK Diehl. Ber 64B, 130-2(1931) — It was 
shown recently (C A 23, 469S). on the basis of mol wt ditns , that «-pyrroleafcfehyde 
(I) exists in soln in an equil (depending on the solvent) with a form of higher mo! 

yCH C-CH(OH) N C1U 

wt. for which was suggested the Jacobson formula | ( ,Clf (II) 

^CH X CH(OII) C Clr 

It has now been possible, by benzoylation in petr ether, to stabilize the 2 forms and 
sep. them by means of MeOff as their Bz den vs. S’-B: denv of I, sot in MeOH at 
room temp . m 90°, mol wt. m EtiO 171-S, in camphor 19S, also obtained exclusively 
from the Xa dem of I and BiCl in ligrom, pken\lhydra:one, gTeen yellow, m 154° 
Dsbenzoale of II, onlv slightly sol in cold MeOH. m 17S°, mol wt in camphor 4 IS-25 
K~p-Methylben:o)l dene of I, m 79-80®, mol wt. in camphor 220, phenylhydraccne. 
yellow, m 146*. Bis(p-methytbenzoate) of II, ro 167-8®, mol wt in camphor 432 

CAR. 

General method of synthesis for w-substituted pyrrolmes and pyrrolidines. Lvxian 
CCraic, Helen Bclbrook and R M Hinon J.Am Chens Soc 53, 1S31-5(1931), 
cf. C. A 24, 1374 — A study has been made of the synthesis reported by Cloke (C 
A. 23, 2438) for the prepn of a substituted pyrrolmes from ClCHjCHjCIIjCN (I) 
The ynelds have been increased and the procedure shortened by elimination of MgCIBr 
from the addn product of the Gngnard reagent with I, dosing the nng without passing 
through the intermediate ketimine w-Etby lpyrrolme, b. 140°, results in 46% yield, 
picrate, m 87®, chloroaurate, m 122® The work of Gabnel and Coleman (C. A, 2, 
1425) on the reduction of o-pheny lpyrrolme (55% yield by the new method) with Sn 
and HC1 has been confirmed, catalytic reduction of this compd yields an indefinite 
mixt- y-Chloropropyl phenyl ketmune acetate is reduced catalyti rally to 1-phenyl-l- 
amino-4-chlorobutanr, although the latter compd was not isolated due to the ease 
with which it splits off HCI to form a phony fpyrrtdidine. vt-Bensxtpyrroline, bn 126- 
S®, results m 13% yields, picrale, m 89®, chloroaurate, m 125* (decompn ). The 
yields of these 3 compds is in the reverse order to the order of reactivity of the Grignard 
compels, from which they are derived C. J West 

Behavior of pyrrolidine on dehydrogenation catalysis. X D Zeuxsxxi and I. K. 
Ycr’ev. J5rr. WB, 101-3(1931) — It was shown recently (C A. 24, 1110) how easily 
-.V-metbylpyrrole is hydrogenated with Pd under the usual conditions and the resulting 
A’-methylpyrrolidme can be dehydrogenated back It was of interest to det. how 
pyrrolidine (I) Would behave A com svnthetic pyrrole, b 1 29-30 when punfied 
through the K compd which was washed several times in H with petroleum ether, 
dried in H and decompd with ice, b,« 12S 5®, «*d I 5093, with H and Pd asbestos at 
160® it gave 30% I, b 85-6° (in H), n*£ 1 4390. df 0 S61S, with Rh as catalyst (which 
permits of effecting the reduction at 100°), the resulting I b S6-S®, n’„ 1 349S, I 
obtained from pyiTohne (II) with Pd asbestos at loo* and carefully fractionated from 
BaO bju 85 5-6 5°, "V 6 1.4423, d* 1 B 0S533 The II, obtained in 35% yield from 
pyrrole in ale with ffn-Pd and coned. HCl, b?«i 90-0 5°, «V 6 1 4650, dj’-* 09017. 
The I, led at the rate of 4 drops per mm through Pd-asbestos at 300®, yielded pyrrole, 
b 129-31®. 1.4955 CAR. 

TervaJent nitrogen. H. Carbazoleacxnfone and its several monosuhstitution prod- 
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nets. Taro IIavasiii Puil lnsl Phys-Ckem Research (T oVyo) 9, b<0 -Wt Abstracts 
92-3<in I ngh«ft) published with Act Papers Inti /’kyi-Ckcm Research (Tokyo] 15, 
Nos 278 81(1(U0;>, cf C A 25, 1824 —The follow mgc«mpd* were prrpd to ascertain 
(lie existence of optical isomer* of nrg cotnpd* touts a ter, aletit a*)in N atom cn- 
tircl) in the ring structure, and ha* ins neither an asym C atom tujt any other cause 
for the optical activity Carbatclcacrt tone (I), obtained by treating (C<H<),NH with 
IC«!l,COiH. yellow, m ITS •!* (IM1>\ cor), whose CO group does not react with 
1'liNIINHi showing no Letomc character 2 A itrocarba^cacnJone (II). obtained to 
35 g KlTr) y uld by the addn 1 1 ICO cc coned UNO, W 1 2X) to 3T> g of I in satd. 
glacial AcOH solo , yellow crystal' /mm I’hN'O^m 301 5* 2 A minocarbascteacridont 
(HI), obtained b> making all with XaOIl tin hut If, O ext of the double salt resulting 
from II, SnCli and coned 11C1, thin treating its hcjicin c< mpd with nlh. KOH (the 

a ,. direct Tecrystn gives poor results), reddish orange crystal* from 

f V-N’ll, C»IIi. ni 270 Ml' net salt. orange yellow, m 270 8*. pterate. 

I jj yellow, rn Hkl -I 5”. 2-acctylammo com pi , yellow, m 225-0*, 

J Jl 2 bmsoyhmino compS . yellow, m 2>0 H*. brrarntiulfonavndt 

X' y of I, yellow, m 224 5 <■”, methylamxne of I, a secondary amine. 

6 reddish orange, m 1*0 5 5*. d a b'omocamphorsulfonate, yellow, 

,'C«— O m 252-1” J tartrate, yellow, m 171 2” (deeeimp ), reaction 

/ perdue! cfVtt and lalicyhldehydr, vtllow, m 251-2” (decompn ) 

l/eltan compd , obtained from III and hrhein in hot TtOII, 
1 an orange ppt decompg at 218 22 5 ”, give*, on recrystn 

j., from 1 toil, 2 geometrical isomers, one comparatively insol 

'* ' in I toil, yellowish orange crystal* from CtOH. decorapg 

223 5-5*. ('" flim^J I tO»I sol , / - 1 dm ), another easily sol in TtOII, 

yellow crystal* from CtOH, m 23-S 0*. o’* 002* (in 0 1007c TtOH sol , t ” I dm) 
if llydroxymethylcnecamphor dcrir of Ilf, obtained m 14 5 g yield by treating 10 g of 
HI in 100 cc glacial AcOH and 200 cc 11,0 with 0 5 g i h> droxy metbylenecatnrhor in 
MeOH. yellowisli orange crystals from the mut of MeOlf end H»0. m 170.5-8 . 
Heating 3 hr* with ale potash and addn of alkali or JICI bnng about no chanre, but 
cold coned II, SO, dissolve* it. with pint color, and treatment with H t O and dil NaOH 
pvt* IU There t* no indication of the exist cnee of any optical isomer in IIL CarbaioU- 
acridoneduisomum chloride (V). yellow powder, decomps about 230”. V in 10?S 
NaOH, trrated with SnCI m50%NaOHan<l5ScNaOH,grvr'L Carbascdcacndone ! ** 
Irtle obtained in 8 Ug yield by treating 10 l)g ol V with abot soln of CuCN. yellow crys- 
tals from C*H« m 248-9”, on sapotig it with HiSO.or NaOH, there results car haSuf'S"'' 
done 2 carboxylic acid, y ellow crystals from MeOH, tn. 2SS-P0 Strychnine salt, yellow, 
decomps ISO l ”, brucine salt, yellow, m 2r'9-70*, cinchonine jalt, yeGow. m 220-2. 
The latter 2 salt* were optically inactive IIL Configuration of the tervalent mtrogeu 
compound Jtnd 10, 1-4(1931); /bid 15, Nos 28.3-5. Abstracts (roghsh) 1(1931) — 
The structural formula ordinarily pirn for tndazclecarboxylic acid (cf C A 25, 1824) 
selected as an org N compd contg a tervalent asym N atom which is entirely tn tiie 
nng structure, and an ammo or carboxyl radical capable of being combined with active 
substances, was doubtful and therefore monosubshtutian product t cf carbotoleaeridont 
(cf preceding abstr) were prepd The exptl evidence that the tervalent N atom in 
2-amxntxarbazo!eatridone a mclhjlenecaynphor and the brucine and quinine roll of tflro- 
asDleacrtdone 2-carboxyhc acid does not give nse to the existence of optical isomers and 
that carbazoJeacrutonr, its 2 mtro and 2-ammo derns , and its 2 -car borylic and form very 
veeah combinations with Mel and HC1 seems to permit of concluding that all 3 bonds 
of such a tervalent N atom exist in one plane K KovnA 

Color of complex diaioles m. Double quiaonoid structure — the resl chromo- 
phore Gopal C CimcRAVARn Proc 1 5th Indian Set Cong 1528, 158, cf C A 19. 
2493 — All attempts to correlate color with the constitution of compds contg fused 
pyrrole imidazole or pyndine imidazole ring systems have so far been unsuccessful. 
Hewitt’s rule and its modification by Watson and his co-workers art not sufficiently 
elastic to explain the color of these nitrogenous bodies. But when the theory of quin- 
onoid structure is extended to heterocyclic compds like pyrrole and pyridine, a ready 
explanation of the cause of color in these condensed systems is at once available It 
is found that all the know n colored condensed pyrrole imidazole and pyndine imidazole 
dertvs may be represented as having a double quwonmd pyrrole or pyndine nucleus, 
whereas the colorless compds either do not possess this structure, or if they do possess 
it their chromophonc effect is neutralized by the presence of other bypsochromic groups 
Hence it is suggested that the presence of a double quinonoid pyrrole or pyndine nog 
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is necessary so that systems contg fused pyrrole- or pyridine-imidazole skeletons may 
develop visible.color E J C 

Action of hydroxylamine upon mustard oils: formation of dianPmo-l,2,S-oxdi3io!e. 
P. C Genu and M N Chaelad itt Proc tSthlrduin Sn Cong 1923,157 — NHjOH 
reacts with mustard oils to yield unstable intermediate h> droxythioureas. RNHCS- 
NHOH, 2 mols. of which are easily decompd even at ordinary temp to yield 1,2.5- 
oxdiazoles with the sepn of Sand water 2 RXHC( NOH)SH — *• (RXHC( XOHJ- 
S-fc — ► RHN C X O X C NHR + HiO + 2S No details are given E J C 

Possible existence of 2 -thioimidazole group in ins ulin. C Rciz, L S mi and 
L I.IB en son Com pi rend soc bid 101,1101 2(1930), Physiol Abs'racts 15, 530 — 
The 4- or 5-methyl 2 thioimidazole produces hvpoglucemia in the rabbit There is no 
proof that imidazole is the active group in insulin, though histidine has been isolated 
from it 2-Thiotnudazole, the nucleus of ergothioneme, exists in red blood cells 
It has a hypoglucemic action on the rabbit ptr os 2 Thioumdazolme Has a similar 
action Other denvs have no such effect. The pos effect is slight and does not sug- 
gest that the insulin mo! contains the 2 thioimidazole group G G 

Dyes derived from oxalyldibenzyl ketone. S A Su.etors and Gopu. Chandra 
Chakravarti Proc 15th Indian Sn Cong 1923, 152 — Hydroxvimidazoles ob 
tamed by condensing pbenanthraquinone: and acenapbtkaqmnone with sahcylaldehyde 
m the presence of Nil, are all colorless crvst compds (Japp and Streatheld, J C'nem 
Soc. 41, 146(1SS2) and others), while those derived from substituted sahcvlaldehydes 
are colored (Sircar and Sircar, C A 17, 2SS0) It was therefore anticipated that the 
imidazole from oxalyldibenzyl ketone and salicj laldehyde would likewise be colorless, 
whereas this compd was obtained as a deep brown eryst. product with marked chro- 
mophonc properties. This is evidence in support of the observation made recently 
(C.. C. A. 20, 207) that oxalyldibenzyl ketone is a much better chromophore than 
ph e nant hr at|innone or acenaphthaqinnone. although the latter bod.es contain con 
densed benzene nuclei Several other imidazoles derived from oxalyldibenzyl ketone 
on the one band and vantlhn. nitrosahcilaldehjde, p- and n HOC,HiCHO. resorcrJ 
aldeh) de. bromosahey laldehyde. etc., on the other, are al«o found to be deeplv colored 
No details arc given E J C 

Some heterocyclic derivatives of biphenjL J M F Lbaber J Am Chem Soc 
53, IS91-6(I931) — 4-CIH H.NC,H,Ph (100 g ). slowU added to 700 g of S.Cli at 
20° and stirred overnight, then treated with 400 cc C«H« and heated 4 5 hrs at 75-SO®, 
gives 140 g ph.en\tpkenxlme!\iazthiontum chloride, brownish red powder, chars about 
130”, stirring with H.O overnight gives the hydrate (I), m 135” (decompn.) I and 
NaOH give the Na salt of 4-cmtra~3 merccpk-bi phenyl, analyzed as the Zn salt The 
Na salt and CS- in NaOH. refluxed 5 nun., give 87^ (on the basis of the PhC«ILNHj) 
of ” merca pta-S- phenylbenzothtasde (II). m 220 Zn sad:, Pb sail, yellow. I in NaOH 
gives bis^-pheryl 2-berzoth.iozde dtsid'-de, m 163" II was also obtained from PhC«- 
H,NH,. NaSCN and Br in AcOH. which gives 2~amino-6 p^enylbenzot^iazde, m 227-8°. 
heating with coned K.0H sphts the heterocyclic nng. giving the 3 min othiophenol 
which reacts with CSs to give IL The above Na salt and C1CH-CO-H give 94Sc of 
2-air tno-S-pkenylihioglycdic and, m 212-2.5° The diazo compd gives a dye with 
P CijHjOH, C-^HijChNjS, reddish needles with metallic luster, o-PhC*H»OH gives a 
dye which gives an orange AcOH soln , while th 3 t from p Q»HiOH gives a bluish red 
soln. C. J W est 

The two isomers of hydroxymethyl phenylcyanopyndine. N Troccou Ann 
ehm . r 21, 4)-io0931) — J Cnircseh? has shown (Adds aenad Tern so 24) 

that 6 -diketones condense with NCCH,CO;Et in the presence of NHtOH to form 
cyanopyndones. II an asym. diketoce is used 2 isomers are obtained. Thus with 
AcCHiBz, the <x- as well as or'-phenvl-y-methyl 3-cvano-o-ketodIhydropyndine, m 
263—1° and 310“ resp . axe obtained, and are sep<L bv their difference in soly in EtOH, 
the latter being much less soL Alkali salts form readily by treating the EtOH sus- 
pension with 10Sc alkali. The salts of the heavy metals can then be prepdL from the 
alkali salts by adding soL metal salts, by metathesis. In this way the K, Na, Ba. Cu, 
Ni and Co salts of each isomer was prepd. A. W Contiexi 

The condensation of pyridine- and qninohnecarboxylic adds with ammo adds. 
Hans Meter and Roderjch Graf Bsocktm. Z. 229, 154-63(1930) — CHjfNHJ- 
COJEt and 2 CiHtNCOCl give El 2-Pyndayla mi reacetsie (T), m. 71°. Sapon. gives 
the free cad. m. 165-6° (cf Sendpi, C A 22,602), its amide, m. 184-5°. is obtained from 
I and NH<OH The fallowing compdi. were prepd. similarly. 3 pyndoylamiroaceisc 
end, m 237-S“ (decompn.) (amide, m 193-5°, El and lie esters, m 54-5* and 67-8°, 
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resp ), 4 pyrtd oy la m i noaceti c acid, m 221-2* (deroropn ) (Et ester, ^ m 83-00*; 
amide, ni- 227 -X* (decompn )). r-jmneloylamniooetfic acid, m 1X3-4* (decompn.) 
(ile ester, m J00*, amide, m 231-2* (decompn )), 4-^uinolejtaniHoaeetu aad, m. 
344-41* (decompn ) (monohydrale. decomps 110*. amide, tn 220-7*; Et ester mono- 
hydrate, sinters 110*. m dear 120*). ! phenyt-t-ouinolnyfjsminoaeehe did, la. 216 
(EJ ester, m 140-1 \ amide, to 213*), 3 pyridoyhlyeylclynne. m 232* (decompn ) 
(£/ ester, m 144 5'), K (3 pyridoyDanlhramhc acid, m 258 6* (ife ester, m 121’). 
S (2 pyrtdoyl)anlhrant!ic and. m 171-2* (iff nice. la M-5*). H-[3-pyridoyl)- 
eitilranijbiiiinitik enil, n 222* (Mr ester, m 18t" (drcwntm )) A. T. Siiwaip 
A nhydride! of pyridine- *1111 qmnoluie-carboxybe acids. Kodericii Cmf. Bio- 
(hem Z 229, 104-8(11301. d C A. 23, 837.— >, icotinyl chloride and Na niccrtiTiatt 
refluied 1 hr in C«H« ei*c mceltnte anhydride (I) m 122-4*. / sontcelmte anhydride 
(II), prtpd similarly, nj 103—1* and car lion ires 1W*. 1 and H are only ilcntlj hy 
drolyzcd Na cinch on mate and cinchonmyl chlonde heated 0.5 hr at 170* free aw- 
ehontnu anhydride b, about 240-50*. m 215* (decompn ) Anhydrides could not be 
obtained from quinaldinic acid or 2 pyndinecatboiylic acid A F, Shepard 

o-Pipendmobenzihieetophenone. I 1’ Kontn avt> W F. Bates J Am 
Chem Sec 53, 1904-8(1931) — K. and Addinall (C. A 24, 5030) espreswd the opinion 
that a peculiar red piperidine deny (Watson. J. Chem Soc 85, 1322(1901)) is an 
unsaid, ethylene oxide, I*bCIl C C(h«C»Hi,)l’h O (1); however, it is an unsaid 

ketone. PfaCH CBzXCJIi* (II). as by Dufranse Moureti (C. A. 21. 3051) Hydro- 
genation gives a ptpervSinohenzjlaeelophmone (III), pale yellow, m 81*. alio obtained 
from PhClftCUIlrUZ and pipendine, the oxime m 141-2*. it was not possible to 
regenerate the ketone from the oxime III and rhhfgJJr give a a.y trtphenyl-P fnpen- 
iinopropanol.m 148-0*, pyrolysis ol the earbinol give* J’hCH,CH,NC»Hi« and PbiCO 
I and PhMgPr give a pspersdtno B.P-diphenytpropiophenonr. yellow, m 1C3*; further 
action of I’hMgHr gives a a-difhenyl P pipmdino y.-r-dt phenyl propanol. m 136-7 . 
the tfcWr m 1G2-4* C. J. West 

The brommation of methylanepidiae. The existence of a radical with quadrivalent 
arsenic. Esuqcs V. Zapm *m> Helvecio Dccioici Bail soc ehtm |4J.49,3GG-71 

(1931), cf C A 10.2S74 — The brommation of methybrsepidine, CH».(CHj),.Cni.AsM* 

(I) »v exothermic and forms the dibtormde. ill, (CH,), CH, AsBr,Me (ID On 
adding about SO cc. of 2 -V Hr in CCb (contg 0 1 atom Br) to a cold sola of 15 1 g « 
I (0 1 mol ), the reaction ceases with the production of dibromomelhylbiarsefndsne. 


|£hT 


1 (CH t ), CH, AsBrMel; (HJ) By allowing this soln to attain room temp 
anu on adding £0 cc. of 2 A Br, II was pptd The white cryst- material (HI), m. CO 
(decompn ). is very hygroscopic, sot «t warm CC1. to a yellow soln. which Vs decolorized 

on exposure to the air. pptg the peroxide. |CH« (CH,), CH, As(MeBr)Ot. It would 
seem that III is capable of dis-oeg into the free radical hromomethylartepidyi 


CH, (CH t ), CH» As(MeBr) , contg As tn the quadrivalent state. Though there 
are no previous reports on quadrivalent As. Blicke and Smith (C A. 23, 3908). hare 
reported bivalent As in the tetraaryfdiarsyls When II is heated to 80-60* at (H* 
mm , or when a soln of H in CCU u distd to a small vol , MeBr u evolved, with forma- 
tion of bromoarsefndine, CH, (CIIi), CH, AsBr, a red oil which is converted on bnffli 
nation iota orfepidsne trsbromide. dll, (CH,), CH, AsBr, (IV), m 102*. IV is de- 
compd by 11,0 into ItBr and CH , (CH,), CH, As(03 1 )0, and on heatmg gave gaseous 
hydrocarbons and AsBr, but not CH, CH, CH CH CH As as was hoped. Attempt* 

to form the pentab romide . CH, (CH,), CH, AsBr. were unsuccessful. C1U 
Pyrimidines. CXXH- Improved methods for the synthesis of orotic acid. TssA 
B Jorvsov ax» Elmer F Sckroeder. / Am Chem Sec S3, 1983-64(1931): cf 
C. A. 25, 1830 — L racd-4-carborybc aad (orotic aad) (I), known to occur m milk, u 
most easily prepd in quantity by oxidation of 2-thiouraal-4-aldehyde (II) or uracil 4- 
aldebyde (HI) with CrO,. Details are given for tbe prepn. of (EtO),CHCO,Et. (EtO)r- 
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CHCOCIItCOiI t, tTir ill I't acetal (IV) of II, II, and the di-T't acetal (V) of 2 ethyl* 
mercnptouraeil-4 aldehyde (VI) Oxidation of II gives 7 f>% of I, Identical with the 
natural product; VI gives M% of I; IV gives 08% of I, V gives 03% of I. IV, oxidized 
with 3% 11,0, In 20% NaOIf, gives a m.itly quant yield of the di 1 1 acetal of III; 
oxidation of the latter gives a good yield of I, A quant yield of III la obtained by 
the careful hydrolysis of corresponding dl Ft acetal; III contnint 1 mol 11,0, lost on 
heating 1 hr at 120 *, it is many oxidized to I. C J Wust 

Cyclic immono ketones and acid chlorides of the nulnoxaline series. R A. Ones, 
Jr., and T W. ItRRr.aTRow J Am ( hrm Soc 53, 18-10-13(1011), cl C A 25, 
W57 — 2,3-J}id)loroqt)lnoxnJine (I) is a derlv n! nn ammono oxniyl chloride, the method 
of prepn , from 1’CI, and 2 3 dihydrtixyqmnoxahne (previou-ly shown to be nn eater of a 
mixed ariitoatnmono oxalic acid), is in accord with this view I also reacts with (CII, 
Nib), to give o-phrnylfrteHhylrnroxanit/hne. leaves, m above 7W" ale solo* show n 
faint fluorescence I also reacts with 1 1 eennvs of MrMgl to give f.()% of 2,3 dt 
methylqulnoxnlme (II) and With I’rMgl to Rive 30 % of 2.1 di/'rnpylquinnxahur (III) 
m. >12 ft* (cor ) I did not react with PliAfg/lr even after prolonged heating II is n 
deriv, of on ammnno dncetyl this is si-in in its synthesis from I and MeMgl anil 
from o C«Mt(NIf,)i and di Ac and In its behavior nn reduction further, ll/H gives n 
dibrnznf deriv II does not react with Grignard zrngi nts or with IfCN With 2 eqntvs 
of KNH, II gives a ill K salt, greenish yellow, which yielda witli 1 tl III (70% yield) 
2,3-I)!phetiylqulnoxnline (IV) is a deriv e,f on ammnno benzil os shown by its synthesis 
and behavior on reduction and oxidation IV does not react with Gngrnrd reagents 
or with IICN, with KNI1, It appears to undirgo a benzlhc acid rearrangement giving 
30% of what Is assumed to lie i.2 dihydro 2 2 diphenyl 1 nmtnorjuinornhnr, in 2H7 
(eor). It does not react with UNO, or with I tOIl flCl at 100* These reactions 
constitute 2 new methods for the synthesis of 2,3 dnlkylqmnoxxlmes C J W 
Synthesis of substituted thUzlnea. S Krishna and Mittpr S Jain I’roc 
ICth Indian i>ct Cong. 1928, 133-d —Tlie methods of prepn of substituted thiazides 
hitherto described give only the symmetrically disubstituted derlvs and are appbcnbk 
only In a very limited no of cases An attempt has therefore been made to synthesize 
mono-, di- or polyeubstltutrd thlszinrs by a method that should be applicable to C«!I« 
dcrivs contg acid or basic substituents Thlazinr was synthesized by a method utihz 
Jng the reactivity of the halogen atom In negatively substituted chlorobenzene fi,3 
CI(0,N)C,ir,S0,lI condenses with aniline to form 4,2 0,M(IiaS)C,Il,NIlI , li. Tins 
Is readily sol. In IF»SO« If the blue soln obtained Is Immediately (hid with water, 
3-nltropfienothuizmc S oxide is pptd , but 1/ the soin is kept for hall an hr before diln , 
3-nitrophenotlihxinc (I) Is obtained and SO, evolved. I is readily riduced to 3-amino 

I ihenothlazine from winch, through the diazo cnmpd , phenothiazine Is obtained, A 
due color It produced when a srdn of I In AcOll It trc.it ret with I/CI gas The pro 
ductlon of this blue color 1ms liren regarded ns evidence of the existence of rjulnotuml 
dithlonium snlts. Attempts have 1<een made to Isolate such salts but these have not 
been sr/cce-sfid, probably ori account of the influence of a nltro group I' J C 
The hydrogenntlon of methylene blue In the obsence of enzymes. Fritz I.titmtN and 
F.R icit Mot NAR JUnchrm 7. 232, 200-17(1031) — Glycocoll ns well ns alanine Inhibit 
the effect of dil N.aOff In deepening the color of methylene blue and lead thus to th< 
formation of stable light blue solns Since tills eflect can also be produced by means of 
Inorg butters, it is concluded that the ammo acids probably produce tills effect through 
their buffer action The hydrogenation of methylene blue by urea or guanidine 
derlvs manifests certain regularities The nddn of CO groups to the — NHCONH 
or — NI1C( , NII)NH— promotrs the reduction, whereas CH, groups Inhibit it 
Urea and guanidine themselves are Inactive, nor do the groups — CONIf— or — CO 
NHCO— occasion reduction Opening the ring diminishes or even abolishes the re 
dudng action The reducing effect diminishes along the series: alloxan > parabanic 
add > nfiintnin > hydantnfn also hydantoln > hydantolc add, creatinine > creatine 
This shows the stimulating effect of CO groups or of the cyclic structure S. M 
Isomerism. Ring closure of o-thiocnrbamldohenioie acids. TitjttNDRA Nath 
Giiosti J Indian them $,nc 7, 981-4(1030) — When nnthranihe odd and PhNCS 
arc allowed to react In the cold, o-phcnyllhiorarbamidobrntotc acid, n-RNHCSNHC«- 
II,CO,H (I), (II •• Pit), and •/ krto-2 tlno-.1-phrnyl-1, 2,1,4 tclrahydroquinazolmr, 
C«H« Nil C5) NR. CO (II), are obtained Anthranihc acid Ins now been condensed 

with various mustard oils in hot ale and In each case only the corresponding quln- 
azoline has been obtained, showing that the nryUhlocarbamidobenzoic add very easily 
pns-es Into the qtimazohne with loss of water When II Is heated with coned IIjSO« 
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for 3—1 bn at J25-30* it is jsonienred to « compd of the type C«H< K'CCSHR) S C O, 

S-amhno 3 keld-4£ bemo t r S thmztne fill), tnvl in alkali hut *o! In acids. Ill u also 
obtained Iron 1 by the same treatment The allyl analog gave, however, a Sfree 
cnmpd with Il.SOfc, but a compd •nnilar to VI when HLl was used II m above 
.HOT*, dilutee (by addn of Ii in KI to II in AcOIl and grntle warming followed by 
diln), m 230-2*. p-loiji analog m 310*. a Inly I anoint, tn 26H 70*. di nlfide, tn 
215*. IJ.4 xjhl anoint' m 239-00*. ally! anoint, m 206- 7'. Ill, m 184-5*. p-tnlyl 
attaint. m 335 . cllyl anoint. m 115*. It C-Uounfto 

Thioduimes. VII. Condensation of ethyl chloroacetate with thioaenuearbaxide*. 
1'RAftXL* Ki MAC Bo«r AND Kiica* NavD! ]. Indian Chem Sac 

7, (*61-4(1030), cf C A 25, 1532—' ThiosemicarUjzide and its 4 substituted 
denvs condense with OCllrCOjI t to gise in rood yields tbiodiazmr-s, RKH 
C N X C(OH) CJli K (11, vii in warm aq alkalies and aads The Indifference of 

these compds to aldehsdes and ketones indicates a thiodiarme rather than a thiarole 
formula Mol proportions of the thiostmicarbande and CICHiCOiTt were refluxed 
in ftOH for 1 hr The crjst condensation product sepd during the reaction 2- 
A mmo 5 hydroxy 1,7.4 Ihndiozine (k ■■ II in I), m 2M* (decotnpn ) (Ac den : . m 
20.3*. Bs d(t ir , m SCO*, addn (otnpd t nth phenyllhtotarbamde. to 195*), 2 Me 
ham/, tug m 2S2* (deeompn ) (Ac den: , m J9S‘), 2 FJ komelof, ta 22.7 * (A c dent , 
m K9 ), 5 no Bu homolot. m 210* (A e der»r , m 199*. mono-Sfe den: . by rrfluung 
with ‘lightly more than 1 mol Mel and 1 % KOH in MeOIf. m J35*). 2 phenylamtnt 
anoint m 184* (At den- . m 172*, tnann- ife de*\: , m 267*), 2-o-t-dylamtno analog. 
in 1W (At dern , m 210*), 2 p-U lytarrtnn onafog. m 195* (Ac dent , m 218*) 

It C I’LvetneiD 

CaJyean thine. IL The degrsdstion of ealytinthine to .V-methyltryptamine. 
Riauau H F. Manmit Can J Feteotch 4, 27VJC(19-11) — Degradation of ealy- 
canthme by benzoytation with subsequent treatment with alkali gave a well-defined 
cryst. substance, benzoyl .V mrthyhryptamme The identity of this substance was 
established by both analysis (C 77 14. 7687, II C 58, C 40. N 9 90, 9 97, mol wt 
291, 303) and synthesis m Chlorobenzoyl and ^-mtrobenzoyl A' methyltryptanune 
were prepd , the former consists of short stout prisms, m 151*. the latter of golden 
yellow rectangular plates, m 134* Itenroyl l-tnethyltryptamme formed synthetically 
from DzCl and 1 mctbyltryptamme was recovered as colorless acieutar needles, m 117*. 

J W. SniftEY 

Smomemne. XXTV. Degradation cf tiaomemae to l-thebeaoae. Kaex’JI (kno 
WITH Keikiciii Isaba and Hideo Sm*inoo Ann 485,247-57(1911). cf C A 25, 
2t12 and following abstr — Demethoryd hydrosmomenme Mel, heated with 25% 
hOH 10 mm , mss of del A’ ntcthyldcinetknzydihydretynetnenine. CitHaOiN 

(I), m. 182°, Jo]V — 51 91* (CIlClj), coned Il,SOi gives a deep red soln , while this 
has the same tn p as the .V Me I ase from dihydrothebamone, the rotation is different. 
I Mtl gives with KOH 44% of dekydrolhelennre, C.dl.A), (II), m. 101*. M« —20657* 
(CHCli) Catalytic reduction of I gises nearly quant, the dikydro dent , ra 156.5*, 
J®) 1 * 6752’, methtnitde, ta 226-9*, with KOH the latter yields / thebenone (HI), 
CijHi Oj m 134*, [a] l J — 78 CO*. crime, tn 2045"; ID also results by the reduction 
of IL 



C.J West 

Smomemne and dismomenine. XXV. Three different sinomenmemethines. 
Kaiciji Goto asp Htnro Smsmco Bull Chen Sac Japan 6, 79-87(1931), d 
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preceding ot«tr- {uiioimmiic Mel nml 2 moW 2% NnOH, boiled 1 min, she lino- 
mem nr aehro-mflhntr (I, K Me,NCn,Cll r ) (previously termed jV-metbj hnhydru- 
smomcnine, C A 21, !(• V» l he name arises from tlic viry faintly jetfow hsfochromv 
in cnncd lI*SOt and to a\wid confusion with the mclhylinorpliimclluncs), but purified 
through the Nn ■oil, m 171)'’, 72 AS® (CJICl,). msily so! in J t,0, 111 wit, rn 

11JV-8® the HC1 and llllr salts are viry hygroscopic methmliJe (II), m 212*, 

—31 00* (11,0) eti me. dicomp* 2tH fi“, dccompu of I with KOI! or Iln.O 
Rivts tht same smotnenol or Dr dim n» with Miioimnine Uulf I on standing for 
years rims ltl% of sinomemiie raseo tndhnir (III) (previously tumid ft stiminenlnc 
nutlilnt), also obtained lit dicrimpn of sinmncmne-Mel with fi 1110(1 5% NnOH, 
jillow, m H*>1 , rim* un intense red Inlochromy in coned IT, SO, and a >cllow nil 
in coned SIOI Ini’* Ml 70" (CIICI,). diflicnltly sol m 1 t,U, mctlitiitutc, in 277“ 
(dccoinpn ), M'J IH2d“ (IliO) I with 10% NnOll rims 20% of Jimimenme 
1 10 /eo me/li 1 ne (IV) (previously tinned the n derlv ), m 172 J®, alniost in sol in DtjO, 
(«]\> -111 7H° thi methtnttJc, m 20 1 *", («1*J 37.13(1® (11,0), ri suits in almost quant 
>lelil li> the action of cold 10% NnOll upon II; both compds Rise an intense blut 
halochromj in coned If, SO, or (tuning IICl. boiling the Mel dim with .1 .(% NnOH 
for I hr rims smomcnnl The proposal structures for these .1 compds are discussed 


MiO.| 


J.) 




(IV) 


The structure of yohimbine. 1’ Mhnduk rharm IVtrkblad 68, 2S7-71(HH1 j — 
The alkaloid yohimbine C,tlI„0,N,, which Is the Me ester of yolilmlnc acid and contains 
a Oil, was mixed with Sr and heated in a bath at .*500*. Dehydrogenation occurred 
vrltli evolution of 11,8c 1 xtn of the reaction mass with C«Hi yielded a cryst base 
yobyrmc (I), Ci,II,,N tl m 217*. the salts of which have a violet bine fluorescence 
l rom the C»If» mother liquor a more sol base i/iAyrfrojoftyrnie (ft), CitlfioN,, m 170*. 
was obtained Tlie residue Insol In Ctlli was extd with I tOH and yielded kttoyo 
bynnr (HI), C»»I!i»ON», m 32H® 1 m}on of III with KOII at 350® Rave a rrvjJ f><ije 

CnH|oO,Ni, m 258®, and on acid, m 144®, which was identified as hrnumcUtlte and 
Yohunbmc probably contains a cyclobcxanc ring Tbe first thermal reaction product 
of the acid is npojohimbic acid in which the OH and an adjacent H have split out as 
11,0 Dchjdrojcnntion by Sc then splits of! CO, from the COjlI and removes 4 H, 
leaving I and the intermediate II. The products are the same whether yolnmbio acid 
or its hie ester (yohimbine) is used In the lormatlon of 111 the dehydrogenation of 
apoyohlmbine is attended by loss of 11,0 Instead of loss of CO, The base C|,H|,N, 
obtained by dry distn of jolnmbtne differs from I by (1 C arid <1 If It is possible 
that a hydrogenated e-xylenc nng rs present winch is broken up Jji the /bsln leaving 
2 II at the places of attachment, while the same ring is rendered stable by the Re de 
hydroRcnation Dimctbylindote, another decoinpn product or yohimbine, tmy 
possibly represent the structural portion from which the hemmielhtlc acid was ob- 
tained by oxidation W Dox 

Dkstereoisomerlsm. VI. Configuration of tho morphine alkaloids. Hermann 
I'mur Itch Chim Ada 13, 1035-58(1030), cf C A 24, 2113— It is deduced from 
observotions recorded in the literature and from the detn of the rotation of deriv* 
that the rotation of the 5 osym C atoms in morphine is C,(— ), C,(— ), C*(— ), 
Cn(+), C„(+), numbered according to Gultand anil Robinson (C A 17, 2584) 
Rased on these conclusions regarding morphine, it was correctly predicted that thebalne 
would be f. and dibydrothebaine d rotatory The isomers of morphine and of codeine 
prove to be exceptions to this, c. g, o-i'oniorphine rotates more strongly leio than 
morphine allhoiiRh it would Ik- exptctul to rotate less strongly levo if these compds 
were true epimendes Hie explanation that all 3 rings may not be In the same plane 
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may answer here. If a model for morphine is constructed using planar rings, lie 
quaternary asyra C atom (Cu) prevcEts all 5 nnps from being in the tame plane, 
ring III or V is inclined against the plane of the other 4 naps- 1° apomorphine or 
morph othebame. when Cn is not asym , all 5 mgs map It arranged in the same plane. 
(Min (in water unless stated otherwise) are recorded a* follows- morphine -HO 
(3 HiO) — 570', codeine -HC1 (fllliO)' — *02*. thrliame HQ (HiO)— 574 *, apomorphine- 
HCI —140*, morphothcbauie 110—140*. codeine Mel — CC2\ o-G-acctylmarphme- 
II Cl — 593*. diacetylmorphine-IICl — C19*. dipmpionj Imorphirte, m. HJ7*. — CS5* 
in ale., liipropionylmorphine— C7I* fn diL 1IC1 (HClsaft. m. 210* (not sharp). — 613*), 
dibydrocodcine —459* (II tartrate — 5SS*). dibydrothrlome —023* in chi 13C3. 

A. IViebev 


Cinchona alkaloids. MI- Sclfonation of quinme and hydnxjuinlne. G. Grsvls 
AND M Oestejujn Brr 64B, 57-01(1931); c i C A. 19. 1425. Kitamto and Goto 
C. A 25, 1532 — The sinking rase with which the by droquinme-sulfonjc acids are formed 
and sa pond led to the suspicion that sulfonation dors not occur in the nucleus and that 
the supposed SO, If aads result from esterification of the ale. group and are really and 
sulfates Sulfonation occurs only when the ale. group ts present, if it is aeylated. 
other the acyl group is <3pond off and the sulfonic aod u formed or. under the proper 
condition*, neither sapon nor snlfonation occurs Atvordingfy. hydroqtnmne chloride 
and de^ory hydroquimne form no sulfonic acid, while acetyl aod benxoylhydroqnimne 
underpo a quant, esehinpe of acyl radicals (IWi/rrmig) On the other hand, it is 
not possible to obtain from bydroquminesulfonic acids the corresponding acylsnlfomc 
acids, even with such reactive aprnts as AcCl or CICO-El. It had been shown that 
treatment of freshly diarourrd S'-arainohydroqmmne with freshly prepd. Cu paste 
reduces the ale. group simultaneously with the elimination of X, gi vwg methylhydro- 
cuprean Dorotized 5’ atninohydroquinmesulfonic acid behaves in the same way, 
splitting oH the sulfonic group (at room temp ) mud likewise giving the cuprean. Be- 
cause of the possibility of rearrangement into the iso base, quinine with coned. H»SO, 
goes no homogeneous product. The rearrangement can be completely prevented, 
however, by using Ae,0. the resulting fuintnestd/tmt acid (I) is difficultly sob in II»0, 
can be converted back into quinine, adds 1 mol Br» to lorm fvi>u*end/e«ic and ci- 
hremtdc (H) (which can be sapond to quinine dibromide) and is oxidized by KhlnO, 
to oviuninmljonic and (HI), which forms quitemoe with 11 CL The quant, formation 
of I in Ae>0 from quinine bisulfate would suggest an intermediate formation of acetyl- 
quinine, which then reacts with the IJiSO«, in espts. with acetyl quinine under analogous* 
Conditions, however, almost 90% was recovered unchanged. With coned HjSO*. 
quinine in the cold rives chiefly hydrcxyhydraquininciuljcnic acid (IV) (mixt. of the 
<*- and p isomers), along with lsoqmmne- and niquminesulfomc aads. I, from qm- 
mne bisulfate in AcjO at room temp or, more simply, from neutral quinine sulfate in 
Ac>0 with the amt. of H»SO« necessary for the formation of the bisulfate. darkens 
around 230*. decors ps. 237*. gives a positive thallaoqmne reaction, rapidly dccolanres 
** " "** 3G* (NaOH), metiP-IICJ sail, needles with 5 1!»0,nL 205*. is qnantita 

tivcly conve rt ed back into quinine by boiling 25% HQ. C, m 
232°. HL very hygroscopic, m 221-5*. IV has not as yet been 
crystd.; the H,SOi sola, shows blue fluorescence and only slowly 
decolonres KMnO.; the thalleioquine reaction is positive; it forms 
no NO deny but yields with Ar-O a di-Ac denv. C. A- R. 

The molecular st r uctu re of strychnine and brucine. ROBE*r 
Robinson. Proc. Roy Soc (London) A130, 431-52(1931).— 
Bakenan Lecture, May 1930 A summary of the chemistry of 
strychnine and 6evc»n< (dimetho v y st i y t bmne) Evidence is pvtn 
to prove the occurrence of 5 groups of atoms in strychnine. These 
^\yC[\jr\ 5 Croups are combined, giving a structure costs 5 fused ring* 

N CH CH The disposition of the a toms of the group C,H» cannot be predicted 
i i . but they must be added so as to introduce 2 new rings. The 
structure of strychnine is represented by the accompanying for- 
mula , brucine contain* MeO groups instead of II 8t the 2 positions 
\y \'/ ' marked with an asterisk Janet E. Austin 

Co v Synthesis and pharmacodynamic action of a horaoisopapa- 
jj verme (and landaaosme), L Synthesis of ^-2^-dimethoxyqma* 

a , _ aldine. Fwcybs (Fam) Konxc. Afolcmahk Is TermlsstUstd 

f^.^i 779-86 Cm German 7S7>(1930) — Veratrole in glacial AcOH i* nitrated with 
i 5 iir>Q». the resulting nstroveratrole is reduced with Sn t ‘ ‘ l " 
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treated with fuming IICl and paraldehjde, 0—5 vol ale and 0.25 sol ether 5s added 
and the mint cooled to — 10-15“ The IICl salt of the base which ppts is water-sol. 
and has an anesthetic action when put on the tongue. S S db FinAly 

Problems of the technical manufacture of papaverine (and laudanosine). Frig yes 
(Fritz) Kon’ek. ilalemahk fs Termfszetlud £rlestld 47, 7SS-93(in German 794) 
(1930) — For the time being neither the method of Pictet, that of Roscnmund nor that 
of Pictet-Spath seems to be economical for papavenne manuf S S de Fin (ly 
C onstitution of lupicice. I. K Wisterfeld and F W. Holschneider. Ber. 
64B, 137-50(1931) — In the course of their investigations on the lupine alkaloids (C. A- 
24, 47S7), W. and H have confirmed one of Karrer’s suggested formulas for lupmine (I) 
but have also found that I is not homogeneous, being accompanied by a structural 
isomer (II), for which the name allo-lupinwe is suggested These conclusions are 
based on the following series of reactions C,„HnON (I) ( — 11,0) — >- anhydro- 
lupimne (III) (+ H,. Pd) — >- lupmane, C,»Hi*N (IV) (+ BrCM) — ► bromo- 
Jupinanecyanoatnide (V) (If,. Pd) — -> fupmanecyanoamide (VI) {+ IfCl) • — v 
CuHuN (VP) (—6 II,) — >■ Ci.HiiN (VIII) In spite of the most careful purification, 
these intermediate products did not seem to be homogeneous, as indicated by the not 
quite sharp m or decompn ps of individual salts and of A'-denvs. of V P. VP has a 
secondary cyclic N atom and all the properties of a pipendine denv . VTII a tertiary 
cyclic N atom aud the properties of a C»H,N homolog Oxidation of the VIP in H,0 
With varying amts of KMnO, gave a, a'- (IX) and 0,<*-CiH,NMeCO,H (X), a.B CiH,H- 
(CO,H), (XI) and a mono-COjH nad Ci»H u OjN (XP) giving the Fe salt reaction 
characteristic of a-pyndinecarboxylie acids The extraordinarily slow oxidation of 
the side chain C,H, in XP and the failure of I and IV to give a pyrrole reaction indicate 
that this C«H« group contains a straight C chain and that XP is a-bul^lpyrtdtne-a'- 
carbox\hc and It follows that VIP is a mixt of a-bu!\l-0- and -{t'-tneOtylpyridmes, 
and VP a mixt of the corresponding ptpmdtr.es, that I and P have the structures shown 
in the accompanying formulas and IV is a mixt. of the corresponding compds. with Me 
instead of CH,OH. Yields of the oxidation products of VIII indicate that in the 

E roduct isolated by W. and II from the seeds of the yellow lupine I predominates 
ince no trace of o-picolmic acid could be detected in the oxidation products, cleavage 
by the action of BrCN on IV must take place almost exclusively in the non-substituted 
nng In the light of the structure thus established for I, there C3n hardly be any doubt 
that the quant rearrangement of the l rotatory I by Ha in boiling C«H» into the d- 
rotatory isolupuune (Kneg, Dtss Marburg, 1928) is a case of cu-lratts isomerism. 
I being the energy richer or form V (jncld, 90%) , yellow to light red oil, is very slightly 
sol in 15% IICl In the prepn of VI is formed as by product a base C,|H,«X, (XIP), 
isolated as the cklorotiatir.ate, orange, m 217-8’ (decompn ). The VI (yield, 85%) 
is a light yellow mobile oil of garlic-like odor VP, bi, 101-2° (decompn ). b. 169-71’ 
(decompn ), gives the characteristic pipendine reaction (blue-violet color) with the 
Levin reagent, HCl satl, m. 151-3°, easily sol in 11,0 with weak acid reaction, is 
optically inactive (0 050S g in 10 cc 96% ale. in a 10-cm tube). III sail, readily be- 
comes discolored in the light, II Br sail, m 1GS-70’, .Y-£s and N p-nitroben^l de- 
nts , yellow oils practically insol in dil acids and 11,0 (the Br denv requires 4-5 hrs. 
heating with coned HCl at 150* for quant h> drolysis) , Ac dertr . liquid, 0 naph- 
thalenesvljonyl dmtaltve, leaflets from aq MeOH. m 86-7 “, granular and of higher 


CH, CH, CH CH(CH,OP) CP, 


u 


CH, . H CH, — 

0 ) 


CH, CH, CH CH, CH, 

CiH, CH, H CH(CH,OH) bi, 

(H) 


m. p from petroleum ether, of lower m. p (57-9 ’) from Me,CO. The HCl salt heated 
with coned aq KOCH and then treated with BiCl gives a B: denr , C,»H,»XCONBz,, 
m. 169-70°, of the kalf-sapond, VI, also obtained by moderate so port, of VI with ale. 
HCl at 85°. XH1 is also obtained from VI with H, m 96% ®lc. with Pd CaCO,. VPI, 
bj,-«» 110-2*. b. 153—1* (decompn ), cHoropdatirate, orange- to yellow red, m. 190-1 
decomps. 192—1*; chlaroaurale, m 46-7*. XP was isolated as the dark violet Ck 
sail; chUyroplaltnale, yellow, m. 1M-5*. Cu sail of IX, light blue crystals with 1 HjO. 
m. 253-5* (decompn); IICl sail, m. 2025-3 5“ (decompn); free cod, m. 95-6°, 
identical with a product synthesized from 2,6-C»H»XMr, X was isolated as the chloro- 
platmate. orange-red crystals with 2 H,0. m. IS9-G0* (decompn ). Cu salt of XI, 
darL blue pnsms with 2 H,0 or prismatic needles with 1 H,0, darkens and evolves gas 
190-5*, m. 229“ (decompn ), identical with synthetic quinolinic aad; synthetic <r,a'- 
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pyridinrJicarbnxytu acid, from Jfi CiUiKMri, m UlVfi* (drcompn ) ami (Icpft'sn the 
m p ol X1 10-2 J CAR 

Lupamne. K U ivtcrfelp and A Kneltr Bet 64B, lV> 8M91I) — Lupamne 
(I), the main alkaloid of the blue lupine, differ* from sparteine (TI), an alkaloid of the 
jcllow lupine, only by having an O instead of 2 H atoms As this O atom is present 
neither as HO nor as an ether, it sras concluded that it is present as a C O group, and 
since I, although it is bitcrtiary, is a mono-acid base, the C O group must form a lactam 
ring with a N atom, a siew confirmed by Clemo and I-citch who with fuming HI and 
rid I* were able to replace the O m I with H and obtain in good yield a desotylupamne 

isomeric with II. \\ and K by the same reaction under somewhat different conditions 
(heating 50 instead of 30 hrs and raising the temp to 210*) have been able to break 
down the I mol and obtain 2 cleavage products CuIIi.N' (III), yellow oil of a hay 
like odor, bit 85 6% identified through its cUoroaurate, m HU*, and picrate, m 
1M r »* p with fi lupmane, and a product (IV) b„_i I4V7% which yielded no cryst 
salts but distinctly gase the pine splinter pyrrole reaction Ten of the C atoms in I 
must therefore have the same structure as in 8 lupinanc and the other five are probably 
in the form of a pyrrolidine nucleus Oxidative degradation of II giscs a methyl 
pyrrolidine, assuming a similar ring system in I, the (still purely hypothetical) structure 
V may be as«igned to I. Direct comparison of III with a sample of the dccompn 
product of matnne (Komlo, C A 22, 1212) prosed that the 2 corapds are identical 
Kneucr (Dm Frnburf t Br 1929) obtained from the mother liquors of lupimne a new 
alkaloid, lupantJmr, isomenc with I, which, in saew of the facts presented in the preceding 
abstr , is probably the structural isomer VL Contrary to Thoms and BergerhofT, 
\V and K were able to eflcct a quant cleavage ol 1 with HrCN by using boiling Cilli 
and excluding moisture The well-crystd bromocyanoamide (VII) afteT removal ^of the 
Ilr and sapon of the CN group gas e an otly base (VIII) whose secondary cyclic N' atom 
was readily benzoylated but the ring in the Be denv could not be broken open with 
PBr» or PCI,. at the high temp required, considerable halogen substitution took 
place, exhaustive methylation also resulted in only 15% cleavage, boiling the quater- 
nary MIi base chiefly split off MeOH ChloroptatmaU of III, red. dccomp* 217 
IV, b,„ 72-3*, mol wt mC«H» 220-5. ehtoroplaUnate, sinters 55-70*. IV is ap- 
parently a mixt VII, reacts neutral to litmus in HjO, gives in acid soln with AgNOi 
a slight opalescence only after some time, forms no salts, quantitatively reduced by 
Zn dust in boiling AcOH to the lupant necyanoamide, faintly yellow oil of distinct alk 
reaction ChloroauraU of VIII. m 15V. ptcralr, m 9H', cUoroplaUnaU. re d, de- 
comps 22 V. B: drrir , m l{i5% only slightly sol in 11,0, with neutral reaction 
chloroaurate, m 2 00* Quaternary methiodide, m 277-8*, gave on extn from alk 
soln with rt,0 A' methyllupanme, viscous, strongly alk oil (chloroauraU. m hW 
(decompn )), which on methylation with Mel in abs ale and distn of the quaternary 
NH, base gase a thick oil b, » 120—10* and immediately decoloruing KMnO« in H,SO*- 
Similar treatment of the des A’ methyllupanmc gase 15% of the rated amt of NMei 
(as the chloroauratc) , methylation of the product and extn of the neutral soln with 
Et,Ogasea strongly unsatd yellowish sirup of neutral reaction in 11,0 


CH, CH, CII CH, CH, 

ch, cii— ir ch — in. 


CH, CH-CH CH CH, 
CH* CH, N cir, tin, 


(V) 


Ao 


I , 


(VI) 


CO— N' C'fe CH, 

Aiir — A h, 

CAR. 

Lupine alkaloids. HL George R Clemo. Richard Rater avd Charles R S 
Tewiswood J Ckrm Soc 1931, 423-37. cf C A 24, 123 — Clemo and Leitch 
(C A 22, 3065) showed that dl lupanme (I) is reduced to an inactive base, probably 
tff-sparteine, the work is now repeated with the active bases Attempts to resot ve I 
through the thiocyanates (Davies, Arch Pharm 23S, 211(1837)) faded, however, 
the active forms are readily obtained by the use of the camphorsulfonates (II) <f I" 
d II, in 24 2 g yield from 50 g I and 46 g II after 3 crystns from Me, CO m 108-10*. 
I“b 45 5*. a satd soln of KI gises the /// salt, m 180*. [«!d 45 5* (H.O), of d I, 
m 40*. the thiocyanate m 184°, [<*b 556* (l 062% H-O soln ) The mother liquor 
n the d I -d II was coned , treated with KI and then with f-II, giving 16 1 g of / 1- 
' T7 1 ' 5 21- m 190% («1 d — 43 6% of / 1, b, 180-8*. 


f-n, n 


1«1d — 01 0* (3 146% Me,CO soln ) , the thiocyanate m 183-5% [ah> — 55 3* (1 25^ 
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aq soln ) Fqual «t$. fil the 2 ba'cs. crystd from Me, CO. pvr I, m 0's*. d I, III 
and rod 1’, h rated 3li hrs at 220-30*. Rive / sparteine, In ISO 5’. [alp — II3 J (.' 732% 
ahs FtOH soln), while tku i» about 6® les> than the recorded value for sparteine, 
the picrate, m 205-6*. and the 1U salt, m 2.5 1 ”, do not deprrs> the m p oT authentic 
products. Similarh. / 1 gives tf-r/orfeiite. b t IS.? 5 . («ft> 15"' f-t crate. n» 203-6®, 
III salt, m 220* Lupimne and PRr» in C,H, Rive <j bromolupinare till), whose 
metkinJtde m 22l» (dreompn ) III and 2l>% MeOH KOH. rvthroed on the HjO 
bath for 10 hrs.._pve a mist of C anhydmlupmire (IV) and lupi-int Me ether, whose 
mrSht'didf m In h® and fnrrrtr, bright irllow m M 2 fie lrtion of heat on 
w lupintltnmethvlammomum chloride gives a mist of IV md luf'inarf. 

b*.* *'3 . l«h> - 37 7 . who>e Ji mcMuxiiJe m 30b Karrer and 3 ogt U t 25, <X>0) 
state that thei obpumd in this wav 30% of th, l .inh\ dro ha-^- Chlorolupmane 
and K phthahmide hratid with a trace of Cu 72 hrs at 210-21' gun. \tiIW'«/*i>ii/ 
m I to"’, unchanged m conctl 1 1 -bO« aftir 21 hr- electron tic reduction 
in 20% HfSOi pirs A I«/>iBv , 3ia\drein*i>nf ’.V m h\ drolvsis gives Jf-t.miri'fapi 
Kd»e (V) hi , raptdh absorbs CO, from the air and 1 u Id' a Bs de r r- m 131 2 
V and (CHjCOAIeK, heated to It'd® for 0 mm and th«n dowh to l'\l during l hr . 
give a mill of rtsx'nrar-iJf, m 223 t> md iufi* visum •» ntde. m 137” 

(rneHi *tfi*fe, m 290 ) electroll tic reduction of the imuh Rives \ (1 1 Wnfm{'>\iri ,’iAnt, 
bi 135'. whose metSiedtJe m 302' (decompn ) The amnle is not reduced under these 
conditions. CH,(CH-COjMr)i and V Rive Mr \ tlD-laptnWffaJararw:'. m 75-6" 
am! di/npm WjljJa'amide, m 193-3 It has not been possible to convert the Me 
ester into the glutanmide and obtain compds isomeric or identical with lnpanme 
«i-Mrth\ Uvt'-sparteme and Br m C«ll, give a Br droi- . tn 142 HBr salt, m 214”. 
the Br i> very hrtuli held as the compd is not attached tn CtOH KOH. HPr, KOH 
at IbO® or boiling C»HiN 15’. Synthesis of octahydropyndocolme. G R Clfmo 
and Gforce Row'vtrff R tM-iOF JhJ 437 -12 — BfciiK' of the work of WintwMd 
and Holschneider (preceding abstrs.). the following report i> now offered Distn of 
lupminic acid with soda lime pves a basic mitt from which, after catalytic reduction, 
an inactive hire (1). C«H,tX. can be rvadiK i<ct itrd thi> b«.» 4.5 3 . and has a strong 
non terpene-hle hasic odor, the pi crate, bright vellovr, m l‘\» 4 ireici.v.'iie. m 
333-5" (decorapn ) rA.Vea unit', light >eLlo\v. m IW>-7 1 1 pipe ndme-2-carbox\ tat e 

and ltr(CH,),CN with KjCO, give 90% of -» -2 cu ' V.‘ ^ erypi perui i ro>ul m»* b ls 
170® (an excess of nitrite pves a yaj/rrranr salt, in 1*4”) hvdrolws with FtOH-HCI 
gives 73% of FJ >-?-«'iflwrTfi/VTiJw ,, '«}jr«l', bi« It" . Na m PliMi pves 30% 
of iJ J Jrr! *Y Aji.Wrn/* yndaecJi rtr^-ea ’S'xda V. orange oil. l>» l.V> . heating with 
20% 11.SO, on the 11,0 bath for 3 hrv pves 70% of 1 tc ».\t i4\d'o/'.'' r i2 yv.'tf', yellow 
oil. bu 107” (rrwirarVjsesr. m 215 . i*trMnv.ide m 210 ) Zn and coned II Cl reduce 
this to pctikxdrppxndscch nr (II). b*.» 43 . b>, 75 firm. 1 ', vellow. m 2 IS' (deeompn ). 
nrtkiodide. m 2 n>*. ck!crp*i ti'cle. old gold m 170 Reduction of the Veto dem 
with Na Ilg and abs. CtOH pves the / //() i/e*ir of II, b , 120 . m 65-^'’ Since 
I is not II or 3-ethvlqnmnchdino. it follows that cither Uipunue is not represented by 
III or structural changes have occurred in the protection of I. Such possible chmccs 
were mentioned in part II and bj W and II 


HjC CHj CH CH, CHi 

i:: i : :i 

II.C CHi N — CH, CII, 


If.C CH, CH CH(CH.OH) CH, 


1, 


(in) 


III, m) H,C CH, X CH.- . . 

C J 5YVsr 

There tin, a crystalline glucoside from the seeds of Thevebi nerufolii. I. P 
Ramasw \mi A\\ ik Free 15th Irdss* S . i CVej 192S, 101 — The defatted «eed 
terneh of the jellow oleander neld on extn with ale about I 5% of a R’eceside which 
has been obtained in tl e form of glistening w kite plates m 215* after sobering at 1°0* 
Anahsisgav-e C 50.2. II 721. 0 SG.15 OH 2 -4. McO 3 0. [oft!* —3" 2' Hidroh^ 
with 1% H-SO. gave 57% sugar (Infti* 22 7 osazone. m 203 \ pcr.taacetate. m 
ISO*) and 4S% nonsngar From the nonsugar, an acid was obtained, m 150® 

r.j c 

Recent investigations on the constitution of pectins. M vrc I>Ktpst_ J. flam 
citm (SJ. 13, 9"-131(l (1 31) — A detailed review with structural formulas, a eimnan 
and 3b references are given of the investigations of IJirhch and Schulxrt. ti cJ . on the 
pectins of the sugar beet, fruits and of flaxseed (cf C A 20, 251°, 3310 22, W X>. 

23, 1623. 5465, 24, 65) S- W «.i>'iott 

Ring synthesis of 3-methyl-4-acetTlpyriole-5-caiboxjUc acid, lives Fischer, 
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IlEiKRiai Dgyer avo Fwald 7Airc£TR Ann 4M, 55--70(1931); cf C, ^.2Z,S5fi1 — • 
In the previous «y n thesis of opsopyrrole from II,\CU,COMe and McCOCHjCOCO,H 
there was obtained a by product, ra 2bV*. removal of CO, gayt a pyrrole, ra. SU*. 
which is shown by synthesis to br 2 milky / S-acetyt pyrrole (I) "-Methrl-5-»ceJyl- 
pvrrole-d-carbory lie acid (II). m SO.',* (decorapn ). jives an Li ester (EE), m. 123 . 
II gives a \\Srazene, n miles, which do not m. 3TM*; hliraylfeydrajenr. jdiScn yellow, 
m 23$*, in AcOtt rhXHNII, jives a^yndariBf rfee,r .decotnp* 321*, crime, decora ps. 
214* boiling in XaOlf pees the «nw ankvdnJe, m. 233 * (decompn ), beating the 
latter With K,H, and TtONa in a Ixwnb tube pves the ketanne of IL The oxime 
pves a Br denr in AcOIl at 40* HI is reduced by A1 Hj in EtrO, giving the rorfriBof. 
C,»HuNO,. m 142* HI gives a f^Jimethshmini'benMt denr , cinnabar ted. m. 231 ; 
the acid soln has a strong blue green fluorescence. Decarboxylation of H or the 
action of FtMgBr upon 2 melhvlpyrrole pits I, m S3 ", pkenylhydrasone , extme, 
m 150* (Ac denr. m 147*). irtarine. C,.lf„N.. yellow, m. 1«3\ trmuarbatme. 
m 200*. tenzylidme dm- , yellow. tn 197*. I with 2 mots. Dr yields * tn Br denr , 
decompn. not sharp. 3 roots Dr give a dt Br dm - . tn 1GI*. 2 Melhyl-5-ethyl- 
pjTTOte and MeC«HiX t Ct p\e an e:o dre, C„IIi>X,Cl. orange red. decomps ITS*. 
PhXtCl pees a yellow dye, CnlluXiCl. dreomps. 174*. the dye with HQ*SC«HsN,Cl 
in. 240-50". Ill and 2 mols Ilr pie i <fi dmr , m 1S5*. the tri-Br denr tn. 1G5*. 
The tsoopsopynole obtained by reduction of I, heated with 2 tnols. NlfjOH lfCl and 

1 mol Na.COj 7 hrs , gives 2.5-kepZ.inrJtone dioxime, tn 150*. The reaction product 
of 2 roetbyl-3-carbethovypyTTole (IV) and EtMgllr, treated with AePr. gives 2- 
meth}l-3-earbethory-5-ocrt)lp\Trfile (V). tn 152*, phnrrthvdrazone, in. 144*. crime, 
m 191*. hydrazone, tn 1 10*. di Br denr , m. 214*. 2 Ethylpyrrole (VI) and Et- 
MgBr, heated 4 hrs. and then treated with HCOjEt. pve tnithyUnpyrTytmetkanr. 
m 1G2* (cor), heating with I tOIX for 2 hrs. gives 2-ethyt-S formyl pyrrole, m 52 . 

2 JlfrfW 5 formylpyrrcJe. m 70*. crime, tn 153*. VI, Me-Mjl and ClC(OEt), pve 
S-ethrlS-carbethox) pyrrole, b» 134*. in 49*. heating with said. NH.OH 12 hrs at 
150-05* gnes or-eilnlpyrrtJe-a'-earboxsIu amide, ra U2*. IV and AcCl with A! Cl, 
and CSi pie V and a deep red compd , dccomps 104*. w-Acctylprrrole and p- 
Me,NC«H,CHO pve the chalcone denr. Cull., OX,, orange, m. 2tXi* (cor) 

C. J. WEST 

Synthesis of some pyrroles and dipjTTjlethanones. H. Fischek Mco Pie«*b 
Via CD Bit 64B, 193-210(1931) — The position of one or more COiH groups in the 

chlorophyll and uroporphyrin tnols is still in question. These CO»H groups are readily 
split oil and therefore cannot be present as LtCOilI residues. One possibility is that 
they are attached to the me thine groups joining the pyrrole nuclei and it was therefore 
undertaken to synthesize pyrrotnethenes carboxylated on the methiae group by con- 
densing pyrroles having an o-CCfiCO side chain with tnsubstituted pyrroles and then 
sapong the CC1, group 2.4 Dimetbylpyrrole (I) with CC1,CX yielded the S-tn- 
chloreaeetsl dertv (II), readily obtained by hydrolysis of the loune and reduced by 
Zn dust AcOH tD the 5- \e denv.. thus establishing its structure. Similarly. I with 
KCCO,Et gave Et !,4^imet\ytpyrrole~5 zlyoxylate (HI), the free and (IV) is stable 
toward Br. Cryptopyrtole likewise yields the 5-tncUoroacetyl denr (V). reduced 
to the 5-Ac denr (VI) which is readily obtained from cryptopyrrole with glacial AcOIl 
Wth ale. KOII, the lmme-IlCI of V splits off CIICl, to pve o-cyanocryptopyrrole 
2,3 4-Tnmethyl and 2,4-dimethyl-3 acetylpyrroles also yielded 6-CCl,CO denvs. 
Unfortunately, the condensation of these CC1,C0 den vs. with di- and tnsubstituted 
pyrroles has as yet given no well-defined products, there result dyes with no char 
actenstic absorption and having no tendency to crystallize In phyllopcrphynn 
it is not jet definitely established whether the 2 pyrrole nuclei are united through a 
group — CH CH— or — CMr= To throw light on this point bs(2,4-dimethy!-3- 
acciyDpyrroethylmethane (VII) and the Pr homoloz (VlU) were prepd by condensation 
of 2,4-«hmethyl-3 acetylpyrrole with the appropriate aldehydes, but dehydrogenation 
to the metbenes has thus far yielded no eryst. products As the pyrrole nuclei m 
chlorophyll may possibly be united through a — CH,CO — group, a CICHiCQ group 
was introduced into I, 2,3 4 tnmethyl pyrrole and cryptopyrrolecarboxy be acid and the 
products were treated with the Gngnard compds of di- and tnsubstituted pyrroles. 
The resulting dipynyletbanones with a o'-brommated pynomethenes give dyes which 
have not yet been obtained in eryst. form II (22 g from 1 0 cc. I), m. 1 0S-9 *, is stable 
toward boding ale. 2,4 Dsmeibyl-^-carbethexy-3-inchioroacetylpyrroU (60-70% yield) 
m. 173-4* 3 Br denr of II (11 5 g from JO g If with Br in AcOH), tn 145-6*. V 

14 g from 2 cc. cryptopyrrole), m 101-2*. VI (70% from V), m. 111-2*. 2J.4- 
Trimethyl-S-truhiaroacetylpyrroU (90%). m. 114-5*. 2,4-DtmOhyU3-<icetyl-5-incWoro- 
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acetytpyTToIe, m. 145-0“. 2,4-Dimethyl-3-hromo-S-chloroaect)l pyrrole, m 1S4-G“. 1U P 
m. 60-1“. IV. m. 164-5“ (decompn ). VH (S7%). m 205-9“. vm, m 213-4*. 
MeCH ClICllO gives a product m 236-8“ whose compn . however, does not agree 
entirely with that calcd for the propenyl analog, of VUE (3,4,5-Trimethyi pyrryi ) - 
{3,‘5’-<hmeth\ipyTr\iy2*‘-a eikanone, ra 16S“. 3d>-Dimethyl^,'5'-dtnethyl-i'~etMyl 
analog, ra 162-3“ (ra 1 prepn there was obtained as by-product an isomeric (probably 
dirnenc) product, tn 229“ (cor)) 3,5~Dtmeihyl~4-eth)l-3’^ , -dimettiyi con hi , ra. 156®. 
3,4,5-Tn methyls’ .5 '-dtmeth)l-4 '-ethyl compd, m 157“ Bit(3,5-<iimeMyi) compd , 
m. 179® (cor) 2,4-Duneth) 1-3-ethj 1-5-chloroacetylpyrrole with 1 mol SO,Cl, in 
EtjO gives a mono- Cl den? , m 123-5®. whereas with 2 mots SO, Cl. is obtained a 
product which, after washing with ice H,0, is 3-ethyi-t-methyl-d-chhracetyl pyrrole- 
3-aldehyde, tn 113—4° (ChloroacetyVicryptopyrrolecarboxyUc c ad, obtained with 
C1CH,CN\ m 212-3® 2,3,4 Tnmethyi-S-arihnoacetylpyrrcle. from the 5-ClCH,CO 

denv and PhNHt, m 194-0“ 2,4 Dimethyl compd , m 207® 2,4-Dinetkyl-dr-&romei 

compd , m 205-10“ (decom pn ) 2,4-Dunethyl-3-etiiyl compd . m 1S1-3® (1 A. R. 

Porphynn syntheses. XXXVII. Synthesis of tetramethyltetrapropylporphins I-IV 
and of octaprnpylporphin. H Fischer. Martin Goldschmidt and Wilhelm NCssler. 
Ann. 4S5, 1-54(1931), cf C A 25, 1256 — Although the 4 possible isomers of etiopor- 
phvrm (tetramcthyltetruethylporplim) have been synthesued. their high m ps. make 
a detn of their differences difficult, for this reason the corresponding tetramethyl 
tetrapropj Iporphios have been prepd 2,4-Dimethyl-5<arbetlioxypyrro?e and EtCOCl 
with A1C1, give $3% of the 3-proptenyl den c (I), m 140®, in AcOH Br and I give the 
2~bromomelhyl den r . m 145“ (cor ) Heating 100 g I, 55 5 g Na, 667 cc. abs. EtOH 
and 50 cc. 77% N,H»-HjO 12 hrs. at 160-5“ (25-35 atm ) gives 25-6 g 2,4-dtmrth\l-3- 
propyl pyrrole (II), bu 9S-100*. m 13 5®, d>* 0S9SS, «d 1 49243, pt crate, yellow, m 
132* (cor), H (Vi CAEN, Cl gives an aso dye, C,»H,»>»,OiS, brown red. m. 24S“. II, 
(IS g ) HCN and HC1 in CHCVEtiO give 14 g 2,4-dtmeAyi-3-pTopyl-S-Jorm\lpyrTole, 
m 105®, NCCO,I?t gives the S-Et glyoxytiU dene , m 192®. II in 30% HjSO, with 
CrOi gives methylpropylmaleir.inide (III), m 57®. II gives an prime, ra 19S* The 
residue from II is the pyrexihns of I, bu_u 141-5® (yield, 45 g ), di-HCl salt, tn. 145® 
(cor); dipierote, deep yellow, m. 137® (cor) 2.4-Dimethyl-3 propionylpyrrnle and 
77% 2C|H, 11,0 in abs. EtOH. boiled 5 his., give the telisine, canary-yellow, m. 159® 
(cor.). II and Br in AcOH-CCh give the HBr salt, blue-violet leaflets, m. 130® (HCl 
salt, brown red. tn ITS®, picrate, yellow-brown, m. 1S2“), of 5-bromo-5'-bromomelhyI- 
4,3'-dt methyt-3,4 ’-d ipropyl pyrromethene, brown red, decomps. 207®. The methene 
with HBr-AcOH, heated 4 hrs. at 170® or better with (CH,CO,H), 10 mm. at ISO* 
gives 10-15% of the tetra methyltetra pro pyl porph i n (IV), m. 290*; Cu complex, needles, 
m 295*; Mg complex, red leaflets, ra 249*; Ft complex, dark leaflets, ra. 33S® (cor ), 
the bromokemin m 333®, the tedohemin m. 310®; the mtroporphyrin, brown red, 
m. 272®. Shaking IV in CHCb-AcOH with PbO, until the porphyrin spectrum has 
disappeared, gives xantkoporphynnogen, yellow, crystals with 2 mols H,0. m. 262®; 
reduction with Na-Hg again gives IV; photoCudation gives HL The reaction product 
of II and EtMgBr, treated with CICOsEt, gives 70% of 2,4-d i methyl -3-fropyi S-carb- 
tthoxypyrrole, m. 9S* (cor); the 2-PromermetAyl dene. m. 14S*; the crude Br deriv , 
heated witli (HCHO), in MeOIl 3-4 hrs., gives 4,4'-dimeik)l-3dl'-diprepyiS,5'-di- 
carbethoxypyrromethar.e (V), m 166®; the free acid is not stable and could not be 
recrystd ; the crude product decomps, about 140®, boiling in AcOH for 4 hrs. gives 
some 2-methyl-4-propylpyrrole and a small amt. of crystals, m. 121-2®. The dry add 
Afle i 1 Pr Afe ( , FV 



and Br in HCO,H-AcOH give 5,5'-diimorK>-4,4'-dimethyl-3.3'-dipropylpytromethene 
(VI), orange-brown, m. 146®, as the HBr salt, dark violet, does not decomp, at 270“; 
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HCO.II. b™!rd a m. ^f l ^J?^^ei»r\ a ^.ndDr l BAeOll*w« 
*» w;s«r-2: *teft TuttVp SSlVtair V (6 S r ) « in ec HCOjlI. 
the 5.5 mbl" P days. give* r/*i mg tetramethyUetm 

<«««*» *«"*“ .1^ « y* (^P" >■ » h » »'"> twills in 41*J yield 

pentt*"^* (vim. diti "™ r *- 7,; 1 r nc ‘ B c,i, .t i<*t*. the f, complex d^ps 

from VI »r.<! VII with sucomc *nd t ^ m 310 ^ z „ temper, win e red. doe* 
llftfl *(«»), ^ * <*a/»/*<’f>Wf<ierpmrt>ierr. yellow, m 95*. //S' 

pot m 3t<»* ?. WVjfSSSK # i/J»r Wtf (IX). red. cW,p*. above 2TO\ VH 

«//. rr'I. rn 21*. . W heated at 10 . 1 *. give A7<^ while IIRr AcOH 

and IX with vuccsnie * n, ‘ . - t| r ^ tsiramelbrltetrapropilporphin fX), m 218*. Ft 
at t7(> S* for 4 hr* fom/V/r. rr<! m 2 Vi , Af enm/Vrx, red brown, m 

trm£lrx. i^CroCril CO-I t. /or which detail. r»I prrpn are given, l>i. M 8*. bn 


?r,v l (few ) J’jCO^JV^itVw o «Sd2, n", 1 1 4"<n titration with Br indicate* 120 
pt Q W. lOl . ' ; w pv en for van.** solvent, at 1 7 0* PfCOCH,CO,rt 
mot , '7Y’'cJo rt . AcOM. treated Pith M»4 g NaNO, in 11,0 at .VIO*. allowed to stand 
0 * V. n fy.’mTrrtted with M7 C. g AcCH.CO.II and finally with 1 V> g Zn at 70 W*. 
overnight,! • mfl hvi 4 (vppyt SJi-duaf'xthrx) pyrrole, tn 302*. with coned II,SO« 

Jt.e* lt*» * * . .,t«i. (ho .Vnrkir<;.r «o, 

at 40* there I* I' 


iartial *30°" • g'" n E the 3-carboxyhc and, m 217* (cof ). CO. being 


tln< 


JHHlAt the *3 formyl ' J/nr {XI). tn 117*. reduction with PtOS'a and NiH« HA) 
5 - •" *• it.!! 70’ gisvs aI>out 7() r o of 2,3-dimethyl 4 propyl pyrrole (XII), 

" "' n Kith Hllr pt, p C V A .X* trtrnmethvl 


’ y {¥1 pcrotr, yitlow, m 127* XI and XII with Hllr site 5.5 ,4,3* trtramclhyl 
Jf'^ l Mct’\tt'yrromfl^cnf IlBr (XIII), yellow brown, decomps. 182*. ptcrate, orange- 
vetlow* decomps ir2*. perbromide. darl wine red. m 100* and easily loses JlBr 
The HBr salt and Hr in AcOH give the U'-4ibromomrthyl HBr tall, red brown, ha* 
no m P XII (30 E ) w 'th rtMgUr and ClCO,rt give 3.) g of 2,3-dtmethyl 4 Propyl-S- 
tarbetlwtvpyrrclf, m 102*. - brrmomethyl dertr . m IV.*, heating with (HCHO), 
in MeOII HBr in.es SJ'-dicarbethoxy-4,4'-di propyl J.J'^/ime/A.//>,vrrome/Aupie. m 
132*. the free end m IfiS*, with Br in AcOH the acid gives . r i,5‘-<lib'oma-4 4'-di 
proP\l-3.3'-di methyl pvrromrlhene yellow brown, m 141*. a* the HBr tall, red, does 
not nielt VH and XIII with IIBr AcOlI at J30-5* for 8 hrs p.e 29 C%. with HBr 
AcOH at 17CK8* for 4 hrs . 14 Zp c of tetramcth) Itetrapropj Iporphin (XIV), libc-brown. 
m 20(5*. Ft complex, blacV ssolet, m 2 , I7*. C* complex, red. m £35*. Zn complex. 
red, tn 2M>*. pierole. violet brown, dccomps lOO-atP The H Cl nos. of the 4 isomers 
arr IV, (10, VIII, 0 4, X, 62, XIV, 63 5pectroscopic data arc al<o given 3 
JlertjM-firopjM proptonyl S-carbelkaxypyrrolr, m 119*, reduction gives 1 methyl 
3.4-dipopylpyrrole, b.t 110-24*, pierale. yellow, in OS*. HBr in AcOH gives £5'- 
dimrthyM 4 .3,3' telrapropylpyrromelhene JlBr, oi l'C*, the pabromule. violet, m 
113’. With succinic and tartanc acids the perbrotnide gives 27*^ of octapropylporphn, 
violet red. m 270°, 1IC1 no 21, Fe complex. blacV, begins to sinter at 22-i*. Cu com 
plex, red. m 327* 2 Methyl -4 p'opyl-3,5-dicarboxypyTrMe, from the 5-CO.Et denv 

with EtOH KaOlI or tlie S^-lCO.Ll), denv (XV) with 1D% XaOH, m 231* (cor), 
decarboxylation givxs 2 melhyl-4 popylpyrole (XVI), b,i 80-8*. 2. 2' -dimethyl 4 4’- 
dipropylpyTTomethene IIBr, yellow brown, m 190* (quant yield), per He. has no. 
m P . Cu complex, green sinters at 100*. XV (20 g ) and S0,CI, in ab< Et.O gi.e 
10-15 g 2 Jvrmyl 4 ptopyl-3 S-thcaibrlhoxy pyrrole, m hS*. hydra;nne, m 118*. jcmi- 
carbatone. m 199*. phenylhydrazone, m K5* (deeompn ). ’the free acid carbonizes 
above 210* XVI and the acid with HBt give quant 4.3'-dtpropyl S’-melhyl-3-carboxy 
pyrromethene HBr, decomps about 100° 2.4 Dimethyl 3 proptonyl 5-carboxtpyrrolc 

(XVII) m 214* (deeompn). on d.stn gives 2 4-diwrthW 3 poponylpyrrede (XVIII). 
m 122“ XVII and Br in AcOH give 3JS-dibromo~4 5'-dtmethyl-4'.propionylpvrfo- 
melhenc IIBr, red. which docs not melt, the free bast, orange red. decomps 176* 
XVIII, HCN and HCI give 2,4-dimelhyl-3 proptonyl 5 formylpyrrole pale yellow, m 
lO*, with XVDI and HBr «n EtOH there results 3.5,3 .5' Utrarnttkyl 4. 4' -di propon'd 
pyrromeihene. yellow red. in ig7* HBr tall, red yellow, m 222*. heating with Br 
in AcOH gives 4 4’-dibromo-3.5,3 , ,5' letramethylpyrromethent HBr, to. 217° Short 
heating of XV1H in HCHO gives 3 J.3',5' tetramethyl 4.4'-dtpr 0 pi»ny!methane. m 225*. 
the Br denv decomps 175* v rnu t a.-a.» * e j -- . 


2 methyl 3-acetyl 4 propyl S-tarbelhnxy pyrrole, tn 112*, 2, 1- 
nxlovrrole. m 7,S C . m ml* 
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Coloring matter of awobana. ClIIKA Kuxoov Ptoc Imp Acad Tokyo 7, 61 -3 
(1931) — The flower of "Tsuyukusa" (Comm'ltrta communis), which is azure blue, 
is u*cd in the prepn of awobana paper, which was used in these expts The dye is 
insol in McOfl but is sol in IliO, from which the dye is pptd by MeOH as an ultra- 
manne-colored powder The ash contains (14 5-15%) principally K and Mg, with 
traces of Fe, Al. Ca, PO, and SO. arc the important acid radicals Heating with MgO 
gives about 1% Nil. The colonng matter, acidified, turns purple to red wtthout 
losing its sols in H*0 Hjdrolysts gives al>out 31% of sugar, which appears to be 1 
mol of a monosaccharose (glucose) the red aglycon is sol m EtOH but insol in other 
org solvents Decompn with alkali gives />-coummc acid and p-HOC.H«Ac, 
the acid is obtained even with cold 1% aq alkali while the ketone is formed only after 
heating C J Wfst 


The formation of films of dnmg oils (Kappelmeier) 26. Electric moment and 
molecular structure HI Double and triple bonds and polant) in aromatic hydro- 
carbons (SMYTH, Dorntb) 2 The birefringence of safrole (Pauthenier, BaRtI 2. 
X rn> examination of the crystal structure of resorcinol (Sarkak' 2. Crystals of 3.4.- 
3',4'.b'-pcntamethox>diphenvlmctliane 2-carbox>lic acid (LenGYEl' 2. Ultra violet 
absorption spectra of the mtnlcs and amides of 2 meth> 1-3 pentene (Castillk. Ruppol) 
3 Melting point curves of the monobasic fatty acids (King. Garner) 2. The de- 
composition of hydrocarbons in the positive ray tube (Stew art. OlsonI 3. The 
chemical action of ultra violet light on the alkyl iodides (Vmscjiwiu-ER ' 3 Significance 
of the structure pf the hj drocarbon residue on the velocity and equilibrium position in 
organic reactions (Heroid, Wolf) 3. The absorption of aqueous solutions of tartaric 
acid (Brithat) 3. Electrical properties of molecules (Aten) 2. Interaction of epi- 
chlorohj dnn and eyclohexenc oxide with alkali and XU. halides (Sfn, cl al ) 2. Re- 
covery of solvents such as those used in the manufacture of the alkali metal phenyl 
gljcines (U S pat 1.79S.713) 13. 


Beilsteins Handbuch der orgamschen Chemie. 4th cd Erstes Erg-Werk. d 
Literatur von 1910-19 umfasscnd. Bd. VI. Ats Erg d 6 Bds. d Hauptwcrkes 
(S>-stem-Xr 499 bis COS ) Issued bv Deutschen Chemischen Ccscllschaft Edited by 
Friedrich Richter Berlin J Sponger. 042 pp. Linen. M 12S. 

Macdeth. A Kilee.v • Organic Chemistry for Medical Intermediate Science and 
Pharmaceutical Students. London Longmans Green and Co 290 pp Os. Cd 

Vusssopoilos, Vlassios tfber die sterische Hinderung bei Reaktionen von 
Aminosluren und Polypeptiden, rugleich ein Beitrag rum Wesen der stenschen Hinder- 
ung. Leipzig Gustav Fock GmbH 30 pp. 


Organic oxygen compounds. Henry Dreyfus. Fr 697,720. June 20, 1930 
O corapds of C are hydrogenated in the presence of catalysts composed of or contg 
I> or Co m the form of compds having the metals in the acid radical, c f , femtes. 
ferrates, cobaltites or cobaltatcs of alkali or alk earth metals Examples are given 
of the prepn of EtOH and higher ales along with aliphatic acids and aldehydes from 
CO and II and from a mixt of MeOH. CO, CO. and II Fr 697.727 describes the 
prepn of similar compds. in w Inch catalysts composed of or contg compds of metals 
of groups 1 and 2 are used w ith oxy acids of elements of groups 2, 3. 4 and 5. f [, 
borates, aluminates, zincatcs, silicates or phosphates cif alkali, or alk earth metals or Cu 
Cf C <f. 25, 963 and following ahstrs 

Organic oxygen compounds. Henry Dreyfus Fr C97.S96, June 25, 1930 
EtOH and higher aliphatic ales are obtained from mixts of H and O compds of C in 
the presence of a catalyst composed of or contg Fe, Xi or Co in the form of oxy 
acids of groups 2. 3, 4 or 5, or as free metals (or their compds.) in intimate assoc n 
with other compds of oxy acids. The metals may be used in the form of borates, 
aluminates, xincates, silicates, phosphates or other silts of oxy acids of P 

Organic oxygen compounds. Henry Dreyfus. Fr 69S.094, June 26, 1930 
Org O compds are prepd by the reaction of steam with aliphatic hydrocarbons such 
as CH., CjH». CjH. or CjH* Alk earth metals or metals of groups 4, 5. 6, 7 and S, 
At. Mg or Za or their compds may be used as catalysts The reaction is earned out 
under pressure and preferably at 250-500°. Examples are given of the prepn of MeOH 
and higher ales along with aldehydes, adds and ketones 

Oxidizing paraffins, etc. I. G F.arbentxd. A-G (Manfred Dunkel, inventor). 
Ger 522,361, Xt3r. 19, 1927 Paraffin hydrocarbons, waxes, etc, are oxidized with 
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gases conte O in the present* of both s metalliferous catalyst and a small quantity 
of an org bate. Thus, paraffin may be oxidized at 170* with air in the presence of 
Mn soap 0 5 and (CH,),N,0.3% 

Higher olefins and diolefin* from lower olefioi. Paul Fbiler (to I G rarbemnd. 
A.-G ) 13. S 1,7539,787, Apnl 7 In the production ot compds such as di olefins 
from lower olefins such as C,!!,. the initial gases are exposed, at a higher rate of flow 
than that required for the production of CjlTi. to the action of high temp elec, dis- 
charges and the process is earned out in a closed ctele with continuous removal of 
the higher olefins and diolefins by cooling Cl. C A 25, Clio 

Dioiefins. I. G FaRUBNIhti A -G. Ft G93 42G, July f>, 1930 1,3 Butylene 

glycol or other compds. bydroxj lated in the 1 and 3 positions are dehydrated in the 
presence of catalysts and under pressure Suitable catalysts are ll/l'O*. red P, Na- 
ll, PO, or alum. Examples are gi\ eft. 

Cyclic aldehydes. I G FaRbbntnp A -G (Georr Kalischer and Karl Keller, 
inventors) Ger. 519,800, Mar 22. 1928 Addn to 514.415 (C. A. 25, 15.10) The 
aldehyde group is introduced into oxygenated cyclic compds by treating these With 
formamide in the presence ot AlCli or a chloride or oxychloride of P or S. A large 
excess of formamide should be used Thus, a mut cif fi naphthol and formamide 
may be heated to 05*, mixed with AlCh, the mill heated to MD-ID*, and the cooled 
product stirred with water, then heated with AcOJI and filtered, 2 naphthol 1 aldehyde 
is obtained from the filtrate Other examples are gn rn also 

Ketones. Sckerivo-Kahuiauw A -G Fr, G9S.230, June 30, 1930 Vapors of 
aromatic dicarboxyhc acids or their anhydrides and vapors of aliphatic carboxylic adds 
are passed together os ti suitable catalysts. Thus, a mut, of acetone and acetophenone 
u obtained by passing a mist, of pbthahe anhydride and AeOH over MnO, at 35(1-100*. 

Catalytic synthesis ol amines from alcohols and ammonia. Herrick R. A«*>ol» 
(to E I du Pont de Nemours A Co) US 1.799,722. Apnl 7 In processes such 
as effecting reactions between MtOll and Nils m the presence of a catalyst such as 
alumina cel. the moL ratio of ale. to Nlf« is the most important factor influencing 
yield and proportion of primary, secondary and tertiary amines in the product. As 
this ratio is increased the total conversion increases At low ratios, t £ , 1 to 4. primary 
amine is the major product, while at a ratio of about 3 to 1 primary amine disappears, 
the product consisting of secondary and tertiary amines tertiary being formed m the 
larger amts Examples with details of procedure are gii en 

Aromatic amines. I G Fa*bentnd A-G (Julius Laux, inventor). Ger 
516.999, Feb 16. 1927. Addn to 513.75S (C A 25, 2417) The method of 515.753. 
for producing aromatic amines by tie reduction of mtro compds by Fe in the presence 
of aq Al salt soln is modified by replacing the A1 salts by salts of other ter- or quadri- 
valent metals Thus, FbNOi is reduced by Fc filings in the presence of CeCh to pro- 
duce PhNH, 

Monocyclic lactones. Leopolp Renata (to Soc. anon M. Naef & Co ). U. S 
1,799.536, Apnl 7. See Fr. 657,971 (C. A 23, 4483) For prepg monocyclic lactones 
having 14 to 18 nng members, monocyclic le tones having 13 to 17 ring members are 
heated with oersulfunc acid Examples with details of procedure are given. 

Keto acid esters. Paul ILalbio, Felix Kactler and IE Petek Schmitz (to A- 
Wacker Ges fur Elettrocbemische Industrie G m b If) US 1,793.937, March 31. 
SeeFr 654,413 (C A. 23, 3714) 

Diazo solutions. Karl Sciinttzbaiin (to Ceneral A mime Worts). U. S 1,799,- 
068, March 31. A solid aryl diazomum fiuoborate of the benzene senes such as p- 
mtrophenyldiazonium fiuoborate is dissolved in an aq soln of salts of metals such as 
XC1 or AlCl, the metal of which has a greater affinity for the bydrofluobonc acid than 
for the and residue of the salt, so that difficultly sol fluobonc metal salts may be sepd 
and coned, diazo solos obtained 

Stable diazo compounds. Soc- anon pour l'ind crinr. A I) Ale. Fr. C97.425, 
June 14, 1930. Solns of diazo compds are treated with aromatic sulfonic adds contg 
more than one SOiH group ta the presence ot salts of metals of the 2nd group of the 
periodic system, the hydroxides of which are strong bases, e £ , CaCl>, MgClt or MgSO*. 
Cf C.A 24,1391. 

Hydroxy carbazole s. I G Fabebntnd A.-C Fr 608,148 June 27, 1930 The 
piepn of 2~ or 3-hydroxycarbazole is described by treating 2- or 3-alkoxytetrahydro- 
carbazole with PbO at a temp of 400-600*. 

Phenols. F. Rasckjc GmbH. Fr 693,341, July 3, 1930 FhOH and its 
homologs are prepd by treating PhCI and its homologs with steam at a high temp, 
in the presence of AI>0| or Al(OH}< free from Fe. The catalyst may be prepd. by 
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neutralizing a soln of Al(OH)t In an alk lye with an acid solo of a Cu salt. Instead 
of A1 other metals of the 1st to the 4th group may be used 

Stabilizing phenols. I G Farbevind a -G Ger. 522,391, Feb 24, 1929 The 
darkening and ultimate resimfication of phenols or their solos under the influence 
of light and air is hindered by addn of 0 5-3% of oxalic acid or its acid or neutral salts 
or esters 

Alkyl substituted phenols. Soc. Reicfihold, Flcgger & Boeckinc Fr 697,711, 
June 20, 1930 Unsatd hydrocarbons are caused to react on phenols in the presence 
of metallic chlorides such as AICli, ZnCIi and FeCb The reaction is started by small 
quantities of alkyl halides or halogen acids Thus, gaseous isobutylene is bubbled 
through a soln of PhOII in CCU conig A1CJ,, a small quantity of teri-BuCl bang 
added at the start. Other examples are given 

Isoalkylene phenols. Walter Schoeller. Hans Jordan and Reinhard Clerc 
(to Schenng-Kahlbaum A -G ) US 1,798,813, March 31 3 Methyl-6-isopropyIene- 

phenol is prepd by heating 4,4'-dimetbyl 2,2' dihydroxydiphenyldimethylmethane 
abo\ e the m p and sepg the decompn products by fractional distn. 

Polymeriraboq products. I G Farbevtnd A -G. Fr G97.437, June 14. 1930 
Acid polymers or their den vs are prepd by polymerizing, in known manner, the halides 
or nitriles of tnonomenc acids capable of being polymemed and afterward substituting 
the halogen or CM by other radicals by appropriate treatment By treatment with 
water, steam, aq solas of alkalies or moist air the acids themselves are obtained, and 
with less than the equiv amt of water the anhydrides are obtained Examples are 
given of the treatment of polymerized acrylic acid chloride 

Condensation products. Oscar Adler and Rudolf Adler. Fr 697,881, June 
25. 1930 Salts of phenylqmnolmecarboxyhc aad and pyrazolones or alkylated amino- 
pyrazolones are heated in the presence of water to a temp necessary to obtain a dear 
fusion. Thus, Ca 2-phenyl-4-quinolinecarboxylate is ground with 1 phenyl 2,3- 
dimethyl-l-dimethylamino- 5-pyrazolone and a little water and heated The mass 
obtained is cooled and ground 

Alkylene derivatives. I G Farbevjnd A -G Fr. 697,786, June 23, 1930 
Alkylene oxides with org compds contg OH or COOH groups or water are passed 
through heated pressure towers and afterward distd Thus, ethylene glycol is prepd. 
from a mut. of ethylene oxide and water, and glycol monoacetate from ethylene oxide 
and AeOJJ Other examples are given 

Derivatives of anthraquinone. I. G. Farce vivo A -G. (Wilhelm Mailer, in- 
ventor) Ger 516.997, June 30, 1928 Den vs of anthrapyriimdme character are 
ootained by the action of Nil, on anthraquinone 2,1-oxazole Thus, C-pbenylanthra- 
quinone-2.1-oxazole is heated to 150* with aq Kill for 12 hrs in an autodave to give 
2-amino-C-phen>l 1,9 anthrapynmidine, m. 343-5’ Further examples are given 

Benzimidazole derivatives. I G FaRbe.vixd A -G (Wilhelm EcLert and Otto 
Braunsdoif, inventors) Ger 522,173, June 19, 1928 4 Dialkylacetylnaphthoylene- 

benzimidazole-5-carboxybc aads arc prepd by heating naphthoylenebenzimidazole- 
peri-dialkylindandiones with KOH The initial materials are prepd by oxidizing 
acenaphthenedialkyl-^xri mdandiones (cl C A 4, 2144), and condensing the resulting 
naphthalene-4 ,5-dialkylindandione- 1 ,8-tiicarbox} lie aads or their aah> dndes with o- 
riia mines Examples are given 

Benzothiazote derivatives. I. G Farbenind A -G. (Heinnch Jensch, inventor) 
Ger. 522,059. Sept 18, 1923 See Fr 680,334 (C A 24, 3S01). 

Guanidine derivatives. R. Freiherr von Godin Ger. 522,057, July 10, 1929. 
Salts of alkylene di guanidines are prepd by fusing higher alkylenediammes with 
guanidine salts The reaction proceeds with evolution of XHj Examples are given 
Cf C A 23, 1649 

Hydroxy diphenyls mine denvabves. I G Farbenivd A -G Fr 697,764, June 
21, 1930 Denvs of 3-hydroxydiphenylamine arc prepd by heating 1 -methyl 2- 
anuno-4-hydroxj benzene with aromatic amines contg no sulfonic, carboxylic or nitric 
groups in the presence of HC1 or agents liberating HCl Examples are given of the 
prepn of the 6-meth>l-4,6-dimethyl and 4-chloro denvs 

Piperazine denvabves. Soc. des csjves aim RiiAve-Poclenc. Fr. 693.687, 
Oct 7, 1929 Mono- and di subsbtuted derivs of piperazine are prepd by the reaction 
of ethylene oxides on piperazine hydrate, in excess to obtain the monosubsbtuted, 
and not in excess to obtain the disubsbtuted denvs Examples are giv en of the prepn. 
of piperazinedimethylethylcarbinol, m 77-78®, piperazinebis(dimethylethylcarbinol), 
m 230® (with decompn), A’-benzoylpiperazinedimethylethylcarbinol, m, 33®, piper- 
azmebutyloxymethylmethylcarbinol (picrate, m. 204®), piperazinemethylbenzylcarbmol. 
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in (3-<M\ pipemuieliis{toelli>lben*>learhinol), to 175*. pipcratincmethylphenoxy- 
mcthjlcarbinol, m 58-59*. piperazinebisfmethjlpbcnoxynicihylcarbinol), piperazint- 
n quinoline (picratr. in 244 *). and quinolincpipcrazinedimethylethflcirbinol 

Pyndine tfcnratm*. Sciserisg-Kahuiaum A -G (Curt Kith, inventor) Gcr 
522000, Apnl 15, 1927 Den vs of 2-chJoropyndinc substituted in tie 5-position 
or the 3,5-posilions with NO, COOH. or halogen, arc prcpd by halogenaimg the 
correspondingly substituted S alkyl* or '< aryl 2 krtopyndmes Thus. X tnetkyl 
2 keto-5-mtropindme, treated at 1SO-1GO* with I*CIi conig a little POCU. yields 2 
chIoro-5-ni tropyridi ne Other examples are gii en. 

Xylenol derivatives. 1 D Faebevivd AG. lr 097,821. June 23, 1930 Aryl 
ides of aiytn-o-xylcnolcatboxyUc aa<l are prepd by heating the cat boxy he aad (ob 
tamed by heating alkali salts of o xylenol of the constitution CH,. CH. OH ■ 12f) 
in the presence of condensing agents with arylammes cuntg no COOH or SO»ll group<- 
Cxaraples ate: given o! the prepn ol the anilide (m 178*). the p chtoroamhde (®- 
209-210*), the o toluide (m 2 , *0-297*) and a Jut of constituents with the m pi 
of the coinpds is given. 1 

Stable ieuco indigo prepaJxbDns. Ivieuwap Ciibuicm- Industries, L-td Fr 
698 491. Apnl 2. 1930 Dispersed indigo, the particles of which are much smaller than 
those of ordinary finely divided indigo (i r , Wow lDx) is rrduced. by means of alkali 
and reducing sugar, one mol proportion or less ol reducing sugar and 7 mol proportions 
or less of alkali being used for one mol proportion of indigo Cf C.^f. 25,1539 

Tnalkyl phosphates. Wk J Bawiste* (to Commercial Solvents Corp ). U. & 
1.799.349, Apnl 7 Tnbutyl phosphates are obtained by the reaction ol Al butoxide 
with P oxychloride in C»ll, at a temp below 15*. adding water to hydrolyre AIC1» 
and fractionally distg 1 

Calcium tartrate. Soofrrt iVDCsr*!EU.B du Languedoc (S A ) Ger 516.673. 
Apnl 24, 1929 Crystd Ca tartrate is freed from its water of crystn by heating with 
water to above 120* in an autoclave Thus, the salt contg 722% Ca tartrate and 
27 7% water, is mixed with water and heated to about ICO* and steam under pressure 
led in The resulting salt has a water content o! 0 4% 

Aryl isothioeyanates. I D Riedel-E oe IIaCn A-G (Karl H Slotta and 
Helmut Dressier, inventors) Gcr 522.058, Oct. 18. 1928 Aryl isothioeyanates art 
prepd by the reaction RNHCSSNJI, + COC1, - RN C S + 11C1 + NH.C1 + COS 
The reach on is effected in an anhyd ‘olvenl.e g . C»H». while cooling The aryldithio- 
carbamate required as initial material »s preferably prrpd with exclusion of water, 
r i , by treating an aromatic amine in C4II1 soln with dry NH, and then with CS, 
while still pacing in NHi Examples are given 

Halogen derivatives of o-chloronaphthaJene. I G Farbenixd A *G (Georg 
Rosch and Wilhelm Bauer, inventors) Ger 510 671. Oct. 25. 1928 1 Chlorotiaph 

thalene-8-sulfomc acid is halogenated 11 the SO.H gToup is retained in the mol 
after haloge nation, it can be removed or replaced by halogen if desired Several ex- 
amples are given lu one. Xa 1,4-dichIorooaphthaIene 8-sulfonate is prepd by chlori 
natmg Na 1-chloronaphthalene 8-sulfonate In another, 1,4 8-tnchioronaphthalene. 
m 130°, is obtained by further chlorinating the same sulfonate as in the preceding 
example I 

Tetramethylthiuram polysulfides. Adjuew Camurpn (to Rotssler &. Hasslscher 
Cbem Co ) US 1.798,588. March 31 After reaction of an aq soln of NHiCi 
with formaldehyde, the soln is treated to remove the major portion of unreacted NH1C1 
and by products formed, and the resulting soln is treated with CS, followed by an aq 
soln of an alkali metal hydroxide while cool to produce an alkali metal salt of dimethyl 
dithiocarbamic acid, and the soln is treated with S,CI, to form tetramethylthiuram 
tetrasulfide 

Acrybe acid chloride. I G FaRBEXINd AG Fr 697,311, June 30, 1930 See 
Bnt. 333,079 (C A 25.524) 

Salts of sulfuric acid esters of nitro&nthrabydroqmnone. I. G Fambsinu A.-G 
(Arthur Luttnnghaus. Heinnch Neresheuaer and Wilhelm Schneider, inventors) 
Ger 516,815, Nov 6, 1927 Nitroanthraquinone is treated with metals in the presence 
of tertiary bases and halides or anhydride of H,SO*- Thus, 1 mtroauthraquinooe 
and Cu powder is added to pyridine and Me sulfuric acid chloride Further example* 
are given , 

Sulfuric esters. Rickard M Deahbsw (to SbtU Development Co) Can. 
310,479, Apnl 14, 1971 Alkyl sul/unc esters are prepd by contacting liquid olefins 
with H,SO« at a const temp obtained by permitting the vaporization of some part of 
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the hydrocarbon* And comfemlng tlir vapors in a cotidemlng devlcr apart from tin* 
reaction vmvI, and returning tin- rnndrnied liydrornrlxni* t o tin- reunion veiiej 

Silicic acid e»trr. '((imitavo Sakami and Kanaai I'Ainr KAnrnutixt Kamiia 
J apan (10,227, Pr1» 10, It! it Mllric add r*trr I* prend from MCI. rikI MeOII, f'lOlf. 
IliiOK, AmOIf or tx-n/y I alcohol 'I ti«- product h healed above UK)* to rape) MCI 
'Mien n •mall amt of remaining IIC‘1 la rrmovrd tiy mixing with illght exert* of oxide* 
or hydr<vdd<* of IT* II* or A* nt at unit tA> Hie product contain* no truce of IIC1 
'Ihrinetallh chlorhh « formed are Intol In 1 1,0 or air utidxpd by d<< nutation 

Acylated rater* of hydros y add*. I'owavo J Powi u* (to Commercial f-olmit* 
Corp ) Can .110 HM Apr 2X, Kill A ml«t of u hydroxy aliphatic add mn] nn 
etlrr I* refluxed in tlir pretence of a enlatytt Suitable ml ily«ti urr aq ronrit HC|, 
dry MCI, anhyd NulfSO,. coned I t,I*( >,. In-n/riir, ■nlfonlc u< Mi. r|r 

Compound* n( dlalkylharblturle add* and l-phrnyl-2,l-dlmrtliyl-t-dlmethylamlnn- 
5-pyramlnnr. I'BNinr I’miivvi a* (to lloflni um I <■ Jto< lie fnc ) Ii }) |,7t»MftVl 
Mardi .'ll Mol proportion* of I ohmyl 2 Idmnthyl t dlrnrlliyl wnlno ft pyru/olotie 
and b ronipd *nrli ui liopr.inylul|y|l,iirti(tnrle tulduri dh-olvrd in a common tolvnit 
Hiirli o* aertorir* or C<ft< ami a rompd of the mint mrn «|n u« rrvxtuh whlrli are 
rrmovrit from tlir kotveut brlorr nnv nrr» of tlir iturtiug inulerhl* « ryitnlli/i * out 
Tlir pfixliict* form yellow rryituli *ol In or* *olvi nl* 

Product* from t*phrnyl-2,J-dlmrthyM-dlmrtliyl*mlno-S-pvr«rotono and 3,3- 
aubitltutcri barhlturle add* (Si run, t'ui mum Mo ‘xlicrlng Kaiiftuimn A (Si U S 
1 ,711*1, *17 1, March >11 A *nb*tant)jlly rolnrle** tolid product Ii obtained try kolldlflcn 
lion of n inoltrn mist of I ptirny] J .’I dimethyl I Methyl amino ft pyru/olone amt « 
ft,ft mint Jlnti d barbituric and mrli u* ft ft dirthylluirhlturie arid 

Recovery of dilute add* In r*trrlfte*tli>n proce**c«. Ionau J Kmciima (to Com 
merciat Solvent* Corp ) Cun .lifl^'li. Mar 'II Kill In tlir prodnrtlon of trim, 
r g, tmtyl acetate, |>y tlir rrartion of add and ale , tlir nndiang'd arid I* recovered 
from tlir aq dutllhtr (ruction by rain with tin ale and tlirn tlir water J* removed 
from tlir ate »o?n liydiitn 

Fatty add*. I (S PaumnindA (S Pr t/i7,f/>'», June 18, Jt» 10 Ilyifroctrlrtn* 
are oildi/rd to fatty acid* tiy mean* of oaldr* of N or It NO. amt tlir product of tlir 
o* iif.it Ion I* submitted to a trmp below >'!f*l*or |o« ft ifurtlon, prrfrrubty In tlir prr*» lire 
of catalyit* or tinder high pre*-nre or both, Ix-forr tlir final dUtn 

Sulfonic add*. N V in IIaiaamwhi f aram hum Maaikuiaiii; Pr »/d,ft.ni, 
June I'l, ttl'JO Sulfonic add*, tin Cm tall* of wbleb arr *ot In wulcr, uri prejul from 
•nlfonlc acid t tlir C» »alt*of wlildi arr tnwd hy tmitiux tlir |jttrr v*ltf» rotted or fuming 
If|SO«oran agent acting In tlir mum- way J «uuiplr»arr given 

e-Xylenotcadioiylle acid. 1 (> I'akiii iiinu A (I^ojxild IamVu and O-dtur 
f fuller, Inventor*) (Srr K2.(X> I, May VI, l(t«i*r An add l»e|ic vrd to l>r 1,2 dlrnrtliyl 
d hydroiylirn/ene ft curl>oaylic arid Ii j>rr|«l try lirating an alkuli xalt of 1,2 ditrirlhyl- 
A liydro*ytirn/rnr with CO. midir prr«mrr An example I* glvm 

Acetic add. Hr umanh Siuoa Amtrlan |2 I,()‘iH, Nov Ift, IIIIO Coned AcOH 
f* recovered from dll AcfJtltiyrxly tlir kiirirrliratrd vapor of tlie dil add wltli a lilifli- 
Soiling xolvrnt for ArOlf to which ft |()% of pure or cnidr MrOlI lias Itren oditrd 
Cf. C A 23, 2-t-IO 

Acetic acid. Vi'kkin rt'n uiiMtum tmr» MerAiri/aoiMiie iuoodkiion Pr 
f/tHJIflH, time 2d, Jft'O AcOII and AcOMe arr made Iiy catalytic »ynlhn.l* from 
Me/) and CO or gate* rontg them at trmp* of 2ftO t'A)' ami prriinrr of >')(X> ftOO aim 
Neutral or add ptimphatr* of Cr and of a metal of the Itrd group, t g , Al arr turd a* 
catalyxt* 

Polyvinyl alcohol, Convistium m:« n r ktvociii mikciii ImuiaraiK O m n II 
(Wolfram Ifarlinel and Willy O Herrmann Inventory (Srr fttft,()'KI, Sept CM, 102H 
Addn to 4JVI.3W Polyvinyl hulidr* are aamuid by atk reagent* In the tirrtrncr of 
catalyzer* In the example, oolyvlnyt diloride I* »apoml with NafJII In the presence 
of Jlglit amt uranyl nitrate A W)% yldd I* obtained 

Mrthylamlnr, I G PabiiI'nino A (5 Pr flW.MO, July 8, 111 10 Tlir Imldnof 
dlcarboxyfic or *nlfonlr add* or their N methylol derlv* are treated with CII|(J under 
heat and pres-urr Pxarnptr* arr given of tlie treatment of plithallmlde, n *nl/obefi7ole 
add, N fnrthvlofpfilhaHmideandsitrririimlde 

Naphthalene purification, (Sroen hutaopTia (to Newport Mlg Co) H S 
I ^K), If/i, Apfil 7 Naphtlialme rontg impurltie* capable of pro'tudug a red color#, 
tlon on treatment with coned IfjHO, is treated, at a temp above It* rn p , with a porous 
material *uch a» af»«orl>ent earth contg *mall qnantlllek of metat oxide* *ncli a* lime 
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(<f) CHrOi and F e. and from deSbrinntcd blood by (e) putrefaction or satn- ‘with fflumr- 
cating gas. was converted into the Ka or K salt and purified by o ys t n . from pyndrne or 
MeOH-KOH-AcOH. Various cryst. forms were obtained depending on the procedure, 
and these forms were mutually convertible. A. W. Dox 

Absorption spectra of the fractions of serum albumins. E. Faltct. Magyar 
Chem . Folyotrat 37, 74-87(1931) —The ultra-violet absorption spectra of serum albumin 
of horse and cia blood were examd. No distmction can be made m the different bloods 
because of the very varying action of different animals of the same species The differ- 
ence is probably caused by the fact that albumin and globulin are not homogeneous 
albumins but nnxts of se vera l pro terns with different absorption spectra. The ratio of 
the mot. vanes probably m each individual. Gradual satn. of sera with (NH.JjSO, 
sepd. 6 protein fractions, the absorption power of which was less the more (NH,)jSO, was 
needed for their sepn. Of the various fractious the contents of tyrosine and tryptophan 
diminished m proportion to their absorption power S S de FinAly 

The nature of the chromaffin reaction. P G chard. R. Coed hr and L. Li son 
BuU hut appl. physiol et path 7, 133-9(1930), Physiol Abstracts IS, 331. — The red 
color obtained by the action of oxidizers on adrenaline is due. not to a Simple oxidation 
product, but to an addn. compd. formed between the q inn one denv produced in the 
oxidation and the unchanged adrenaline. The chromaffin reaction, then, is to be inter- 
preted as a dehydrogenation and transformation of adrenaline into a qmnone denv, 
which then combines with as yet unchanged adrenaline to give a strongly colored sub- 
stance. G G 

Histochemical study of the chrnmo-argentaffine substance m Kultschitzky’s cells. 
R. Cord mu and L. Lison Bull hist, appl physiol et path. 7, 140-8(1930), Physiol 
Abstracts IS, 331. — These are special cells m the intestinal epithelium. Gumea-pig 
duodenum was fixed m 10% neutral fcrmot and imbedded in paraffin, and the diazo 
reaction for the phenol group applied to the sections. The presence of 2 OH groups was 
then proved by the usual oxidation tests Thus the phenolic constitution of the argent- 
affine granules, previously postulated, was de fin itely confirmed. G. G 

The red fluorescence which certain bilirubin derivatives show in ultra-violet light. 
Cel Dh£r6. Compt rend, toe btol 103, 371-4(1930), Physiol Abstracts IS, 303. — 
Very di solas of bUmsbia with NHi. (AcO)iZa and a drop of I show a striking red 
fluorescence with ultra-violet light. The fluorescence is intense, like that of the por- 
phyrins Bilirubin m CHCh sola, plus Br gives a blue pigment which shows a red 
fluorescence. The blue color of cholecyanin comes out with soda and NaNOj AH 
these fluorescent solns. show several absorption bands A distinctive band in the red is 
present even with extreme diin It a impossible to say if all the fluorescent pigments 
consist of bilicyanin, or whether several complex combinations exist with I, Br and Zn 
Also in Arch, intern, pharmacodynamic 38, 134-9(1930). G G 

Models for the capillary electrical theory of irritability. J. Kumxe. Arch ges 
Physiol. {Pflugers) 227, 110-31(1931) — Mech. models (gelatin membranes in solns 
of electrolytes) were prepd. to illustrate the transmission of elec, impulses m the body. 

Arthur Grqllman 

Effect of heat upon the activating efficiency of entcro kinase. James Pace Bla- 
cken. J. 25, 1-7(1931) — The course of the heat inactivation any be described by the 
onitnoL expression. The optimum pn for enterokina.se lies between 6 and 7. 

Benjamin Harrow 

Optimum hydrogen-ion concentration and temperature of the style enzyme of 
Pecten manmns. Alastair Graham. Ptoc. Roy Soc (London) BI08, 84-95(1931). — 
The diastase of the cryst. style of the mollusc. Pecten maxtmus, exhibited no variation in 
its optimum pH with variation m the time of the expt. A decrease m the optimum temp 
accompanied a decrease in the ps of the medium. When time and temp, were made 
equal to those m natural conditions, then the optimum pn was found to be the actual 
value in the living animal. Joseph S. Hepburn 

Proteolytic enzymes. VIL Peptidases of green malt. Masarazu Sato. Compt 
rend. trav. lab. Carlsberg 19, No. 1. 1-26(1931), cf. C. A. 23, 5477— The velocity of 
hydrolysis of the peptides alanylglycme (AG) and leucytglyone (LG) by the peptidases 
cf malt indicate the presence of 2 different enzymes, and not one, as might be inferred 
from the data of Grassman and Klenk (C. A 24, 868). LG, for which an enzyme prepn. 
has slight affinity, inhibits markedly the splitting of AG, for which the prepn. has great 
affinity. Calcn. according to the data of G and K. would indicate that the LG affinity 
i3 about 32 times greater than the AG affinity, a conclusion which cannot be correct. 

TV. D. Langley 

Asymmetric ester hydrolysis by enzymes. VL The influence of cleavage products 
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upon the optical selectivity of an esterase. Circuit Bamanv avo Paul Laevekevz. 
Bit 64 B, fc97-P09(1931), cf C A. 25, 527-S — Keccnt objection* (Kona, el al , C. A. 
25, 970) to the theory ol esterase hydrolysis. based on the mass action law, have Jed to a 
review of the woik With User esterase in dl mar.dchc acid ester nuxts , the d-com- 
ponent was the more rapidly hjdroly red. while m muts .with the optically active com- 
ponents used separately as substrates, the /-component was favored This action was 
explained os a result of the ratio of the velocities of the destruction of the intermediate 
products and the ratio of the enzyme affinities B and L. also investigated the effect ol 
ale. upon the optical selectivity ol the esterase They found, as expected, that the ac- 
tion of the d -ester seas favored 0 0575 g 1 tOH m CO! CC. reaction liquid decreased by 
19* the negative rotation, of the mandclic nod produced Mary E Lear 

Possible relationship between hemoglobin and chlorophyll as shown by the use of 
liver ext. Oran Haber Science 73, 457-8(1931) — Liver ext was added to sobis ol 
com plants winch were then kept in the darlc 10 days These were greener than the 
control plants Some factor seemed to check the destruction of the chlorophyll 
Whether this is the same effect as that observed in the use of liver ext in cases of hemo- 
globin deficiency is the question Mary E Lear 

The ultra-violet rays of artificial light II ButzandTh Hottcir. 7 7ierxuz*J 
Zuehlunisbtol Tiercfnahr 21, 4'4-72(n>'ll) — ' The question ol the usefulness of the rays 
>n the prevention and cure of rickets vs reviewed with special reference to animal hus- 
bandry practice Data *rc presented showing that light treatment is without effect 
upon the hemoglobin content of the blood of rabbits L. A Mayvard 

Enzymic synthesis of higher dextnns. S Niskimura Btochem 7. 22$, 2*>M5 
(1930) — It is shown that yeast autolysate contains on enzyme which synthesizes 
atnylum. If 20 cc. of such a purified enzyme soln » added to 100 cc, of 1 % achroodex- 
tnn soln and the p« adjusted to 0 ” with 0 I W HCl the mixt. give* a red to reddish 
violet color with I» after several days At that time more enzyme prepn is added and* 
few days later the soln pves a violet to violet blue color with I» Dextrin was also 
prep* 1 from the mirt . thus proving its synthesis Irom the lower mols S. Morculm 
I nfluence of citrates on enzyme hydrolysis of »tmh. E Oirussov Arc* tnfrrtt 
fhartnacodynamxt 37, 98-107(1930). Pkynot Abstracts 15, 270-7 —Citrates have no 
influence era diastases in optimum H ion eonen , but they retard their action m high or 
low concn of 11 ions In the presence of chlorides citrates do not affect the action of 
pancreatic diastase, but in the Absence of chlorides they Increase this action when the 
H ion conen is optimum Citnc a cad does not hinder pancreatic digestion in the normal 
intestine JD.S 

Action of the alkaloids of cinchona on amylolytic enzymes. E Ohlssov. ArrA 
intern pharmacodynamic 37, 10S-H{1030); physiol Abstracts 15, 276 — Quinidioe has 
no effect on pancreatic amylase Quinine, cinchonine, craehonidine and optochine 
retard the hydrolysis of starch by enzymes, quinine being the most strongly inhibitory 
For taka -diastase the order is quinine, cinchonine, cinchoiudine, optochine, while lot 
pancreatic enzyme it is quinine, cwchontdme, optochine and cinchonine JDS 
Oxidation mechanisms in animal tissues, M Dixov Biot Rer 4, 352(1929), 
Physiol Abstracts 15, 501 — This review is divided into the following sections - (<») the 
dehydrates, (5) peroxide formation, peroxidases and coupled oxidations, (c) War- 
burg’s theory and the ''respiratory enzyme", ( d ) cytochrome; (e) glutathione A full 
discussion of the present position of our knowledge of these systems is given, together 
with extensive bibliography J. D S 

Viscosity ol protoplasm as determining the rate of biological reactions. \V Slims 
that Rn 5,171(1930), Phynol Abstracts 15, 495-6 — This contribution to the problem 
of temp coeffs brings support to the views of Crozier and attacks those of Belehradek 
The general applicability of the Sutherland Ernst cin-Smoluchovsfa formula is contested 
by Stiles, who adduces several investigations on rate of diffusion in colloidal solos of 
varying viscosity which show that increasing viscosity reduces the coeff ol diffusion 
relatively little It is concluded that the viscosity of protoplasm, far from detg the 
rate of biol reactions, generally plays a very small, perhaps a negligible, part 

J P S 

The distribution of urea in trichloroacetic acid filtrates as a function of the urea con- 
centration of the medium. E DelcouVi Bessard Combt rend soc biol 194, 784-5 
(1930), Physiol Abstracts 15, 590, cf C A 25, 321 —The distribution of urea m differ- 
ent portions of a CCLCOjH filtrate from an albuminous fluid, blood, soln of egg white, 
etc., is irregular The differences are greater for blood than for albuminous fluids 
The 1st parts of the filtrate from sheep blood contain the mean amt , then the curve 
nses, again falls and finally reaches the mean again That is for a small conen of urea 
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When the concn is greater, the 1st portions have a low titer and the 2nd high. 

JDS 

Molecular weight of casein. III. D C Carpenter J Am Chem Soc 53, 
1812-26(1931), cf C A. 24, 1400 — The protein contained in crude casein, which has 
been shown to have a mol wt between 75,000 and 100,000 by the ultracentnfuge, has 
been subjected to analysis The S, P. cystine, tryptophan, tyrosine and histidine con- 
tents have been found to be 0 785, 0 856, 0 4SS, 1 237, 5 55 and 1 770%, resp The 
most probable value for the mol wt of this protein, consistent w ith the above analyses 
and the results obtained with the ultracentnfuge, is 98,000 Details are given of the 
analytical methods used m detg the above components C. J West 

Polanmetnc reducing-sugar relationships of starch hydrolytic products resulting 
from diastatic action. D T Lnglis, G T Pfeifer and J L Gabby J Am Chem 
Soc S3, 1SS3-9(1931) — Theoretical consideration of the properties of the final products 
of hydrolysis of starch resulting from diastatic conversion seemed to indicate that the 
assumed const relationship between the polanmetnc and reducing sugar values would 
not hold if glucose as well as maltose resulted from the action of the amylase system 
It was further believed that the ratios found might furnish information on the mecha- 
nism of the hydrolysis of starch Detns of the ratio have been earned out with taVa- 
diastase as a glucose-forming amylase system The ratios found were different from 
those anticipated and indicate that the changes in the early stages of hydrolysis are 
probably unliLe those of malt diastase While the ratios found were not const , detns 
of diastatic activity based upon the assumption of a const value will probably not 
involve an error mote senous than those from other sources in such procedures Im- 
provements m the procedure will be necessary to give definite information as to the 
course of hydrolysis of starch C. J. West 

Certain observations on the Donnan equilibrium (Roncato) 2. The physical 
state of water bound by organic colloids and by the tissues (M arinesco) 2. Properties 
of pro tern -cellulose membranes (Velluz. Loiseleur) 2. Recent im estigations on the 
constitution of pectins (Bridel) 10. Hydrolysis of gelatin (Desai, Bolam) 2. Root 
gen diagram of collagen (Herzog, Jascke) 2. Physicochemical investigation of amino 
acids (Takahashi. et ol ) 10. Further studies on the behavior of polypeptides contain- 
ing prohne toward the erepsin and trypsin kinase complex (Abderhalden, ZusiSTEin! 
10. The behavior of polypeptides containing lysine with substitution in a- and «- 
position, toward A’ alkali, erepsin and trypsm (Abderhalden, Schweitzer) 10. 

Collected Papers of The Mayo Clinic, 1931. Philadelphia W B Saunders Co 
1130 pp $13. net 

Krafft, Carl F. Can Science Explain Life? Lancaster, Pa The Science 
Press Printing Co 94 pp $1 

WALDsenMiDT-LErrz, Ernst Vortr2ge aus dem Gebiete der Eiweisschemie. 
Leipzig Akad. Verlag 74 pp M G SO 

Webster, Ralph W Legal Medicine and Toxicology. Philadelphia W B 
Saunders Co 862 pp $8 50 Reviewed in Military Surgeon 68, 718(1931) 

B-METHODS AND APPARATUS 

Stasxey r Benedict 

A new method for stamrng mycelium. A Ferrari Boll soc inJern. mtcrobtol 
Set ilal. 3, 26-7(1931) (in French) — The microscopic sections contg mycelium are kept 
for 20 min in the ruthenium red reagent (0 01 g of Ru NK< oxychlonde in 15 cc HiO). 
The mycelium color is red and the cell color is pale red, but if the sections are then 
transferred to a 10-20% KOH, the cell color disappears, while the mycelium color 
becomes red-yellow G A. Bravo 

A simple procedure for the determination of the hydrogen-ion concentration of 
normal human skin surface. B Lustig and A Perutz A rch Dermatol u Syphilis 
162, 129-34(1930). — A thin sheet of absorbent paper, moistened with distd water, is 
pressed for 5 min against the skin surface to be measured The liquid is then expressed 
and its fa is measured To avoid enor due to constituents of sweat, the fa of the skin 
surface is detd after washing with water, then after washing with soap and finally 
alter washing with C«H<. The detns of the pa of the soln expressed from the absorbent 
paper were made with Wolff's indicator papers (These consist of a colloidal membrane, 
on which the indicator is adsorbed, l /s~ i /* of the paper is dipped in the soln to be 
measured, then wiped dry with filter paper, and compared with a scale ) The chief 
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and r.TTi the Pa values found for venous regions of the skin Tanged from 5 1 to 5 8. 

B C. Bkunstette* 

Modifications In technic /or the determination of cholesterol, phosphorus and 
calcium on the same cample of blood serum. G If. BaaiL and J Lauarrb TVanr 
Roy Soc Can 24, Sect V, 185-7(1030) — Add to 1 cc. serum 1 cc. water and 1 cc. 2% 
KiC«Oi tnir, and after 20 min centrifuge Wash the ppt with 2 cc. water, again ecutiv 
fuge, dissolve the ppt. m dd 1 1,50, and titrate against 0 005 N KMnO, for Ca. Tour 
the first filtrate into a tall, somewhat conical 30-cc beaker and odd 5 cc of 0 05% KOlf 
in G0% ale. and 10 cc FbO, shake vigorously and then allow to rest some minutes. 
Transfer the aq lajer to a test tube calibrated at 25 cc Four the wash water from the 
oxalate slowly into the ethereal lajer, and alter tepa the ethereal layer is added to 
the calibrated tube Est cholesterol in the ethereal tcAn by Gngaut's method (C X 
4 , 2513, 2514), and the l* in the aq solo by that of Benedict and Theis (C A. 18, 3398) 
Comparison with the usual procedures showed accurate results A T. Cakssov 
D etermination of glycogen in liver tissue. Albert CARRimrERS. Chinese J 
Phyrtol 5, 85-02(1931) — A method is described for the estn. of glycogen In liver tissue 
which does cot require the use of strong KOI!, as does PflOger** method About 5 g of 
chopped liver tissue is boiled for 1 tmn in 10 cc. H»0 and then ground in a mortar 
The mirt. is again boiled for 1 min and made up to 50 cc After centrifugation 20 cc. of 
supernatant fluid is pptd with 5 cc. of 10% CCIiCO,!f and filtered To an aliquot 
portion of filtrate CtOH is added to male a conen of 70%. On the next day the ppt. is 
washed by centrifuging with 70, 93% and absolute EtOlI and finally with ether 
The ppt. is dissolved in boiling 11,0, 1IC1 is added to make 2% and the mirt. hydrolyred 
for 3 hrs. cm the boiling water bath. After neutraliration with NaOH sugar is detd by 
a suitable micromctbod The values obtained by this method are somewhat higher 
than those by Ffluger’s method, because of the presence of a carbohydrate which is 
injol in 70% EtOH, hut which is destroyed in 30% KOI! C. F. Com 

Determination of total sugar in liver tissue. Albert CAKRirnrens Chinese J 
Physiol 5, 03-102(1031) —The CCUCOilt filtrates described in the preceding abstract 
were used for the detn of total sugar An aliquot part was hydrolyred for 3 hrs in 2% 
HCL Non sugar reducing substances were removed from the neutralized soln by pptn. 
with HgSO. according to West. Scharles and Peterson No evidence was found for the 
presence of hydrolyiable carbohydrates other than glycogen. C. F. Com 

Folia's method for determining amino aetdt in the blood. P M Re a*»t> D 
Potick Com pi rend soc bid 103, 1283-5(1030) —See C A. 25, 185G E. J. C. 

A aimple method for the determination of assimilable pentosans. R. D Rece 
Ptoc 15th Indian Set Cong 1928, 51 — Treat a definite quantity of finely powd. mi- 
Serial m the cold with 5% post NaOH for 24 his with occasional shaking After 
neutralization distil the ext with IIC1 hy the usual Krober and Tollens' method This 
method gives quite satisfactory results agreeing within 5% with those from the lengthy 
method (C. A 21, 4062) previously described E. J C 

A xwerometbod lor the analysis of proteins N Narayava anh M Sreentva- 
SAYY A. proc 15th Indian Sti Cong 1928, 163 — Van Slyke’s well known method of 
protein analysis has been extended and modified for dealing with 100-200 mg of sub- 
stance, 0 05 of the quantity usually employed for a microanalysis. The pptn of the 
hex one bases by phosphotungstic aad, which is affected by the presence of salts, is con- 
trolled by the effective removal of the HC1 from the protein bydrolyiate in vacuo over 
freshly burnt Ume. Arginine is estd. by fl avionic nod, and histidine by bromination. 
Total monoommo and diammo is estd by the Van Slyke micro app Cystine u estd 
by a nucroestn. of S according to PfegL Tyrosme is detd colorunetncally E. J. C. 

A simple method of protein determination In spinal fluid (and other body fluids). 
IvlN Beiges Khn Wothsthr 9, 888-90(1930) —The turbidity produced by sulfo- 
saheyhe aad added to the fluid is compared with that produced in known, standards 
(casein solas ) in a specially designed comparator. The av. protan content of spins! 
fluid is 0300%; the minimal value, 005-008%. H. EACUt 

Studies on blood volume. L A micromethod for the indirect determination w 
absolute blood volume. 1 st vAn Went. Magyar Orvosi Arch 31, 39-53(1930); cf 
C A 23, 3942 — A •colorimetric micrometbod is described A procedure is given for 
the elimination of errors caused by unequal distribution of dye S S PE FwAlT 
Solution for the simultaneous staining of fat and nuclei. Lajos Kakoijvt 
Magyar On on Arch. 31, 440-1(1930) -One-hundred cc. of hematoxylin of Ehrlich is 
added to 20 cc. of acetone ale., then 2 3 g of Sudan III is dissolved. The mirt. is shaken, 
let stand for 24 hrs , decanted and kept hermetically closed Staining with this solo is 
effected in 5 nun. S. S. OB FraiLV 
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Determination of calcium in blood serum. A. Gricact and I Ornsteiv Compl 
rend. toe. biol. 104, 747-9(1930); Physiol. Abstracts 15, 673. — The serum is first evapd. 
to dryness in a Pt crucible nnd then incinerated to a white ash This is washed with 
HC1 and centrifuged, treated with NaOAc and (NH t )jCjO», and again washed and 
centrifuged. After addn. of HjSOt, titration with KMnO« is earned out to the point of 
persistence of a pink color The no of cc. of 0 I N KMnOt used multiplied by 100 gives 
Ca in mg perl The amt. in normal scrum is 95 to 110 mg by this method. G G. 

Microestimation of calcium L Veu.cz and R. Descuaseaux Compl rend, 
toe bxol 104, 976-7(1930); Physiol Abstracts IS, 562 — la estg Ca, it is recommended 
to use org solvents (ale , ether) to wash the Ca oxalate, which is sol in distd water. 
These solvents permit the removal of NIL, oxalate and prevent tnech removal of part of 
the ppt It is well also to oxidize the Ca oxalate in the cold by means of 150 N per- 
manganate, of which the excess is estd lodomctrically G G. 

Glass electrodes. IIVAEUlcm Yacata and Noboru Furutani Japan J. Gas - 
troenlerology 3, 71-5(1931) — The glass electrode can be employed in the detn. of the 
Pa of biological fluids C. M. McCav 

The chemistry of uroselectan. Arthur Bts*z Brit J Urol 2, 348-51(1930), 
J. Urol. 25, 207-309(1931), d C A 25. 2192 — U/osclectan, the Na salt of Wodo-2- 
pyndonencctic aad, appears to be a satisfactory substance for use in visualization of the 
urinary tract E R. Maim 

Methodical contributions. XL A method for the determination of silver, ionized 
or bound to protein and of silver in organic substance. Ludwig Pujccssen and Wadim 
Rouav. Bioehem Z 225,417-51(1930), cf C. A. 24, 3524, 4801 — The method con- 
sists in sepg the Ag salts, Ag protein eorapd and the metallic Ag and detg the Agin each 
fraction Tissues are frozen with COi and weighed. The frozen tissue is nibbed up fine 
at first dry, then with 5 cc. 0 1 N Na,SiOi The material is washed into a large centri- 
fuge tube with 5 times 6 cc. 0 1 N Na&Oi With blood, 5 cc. is treated directly with 
30 cc. 0 1 N NaiSiOi m the centrifuge tube. This is now kept overnight in a cool, dark 
place, and sharply centrifuged The turbid solo, is decanted into a second centnfuge 
tube, placed in a water bath at 70® to coagulate the proteins and again centrifuged. 
The dear soln. is now transferred to an Erlenmeyer flask, and the residue once more 
treated with 5 cc- 0 I AT Na,SiOj. The combined NatSiOi exts. contg. the inorg. Ag 
compds. constitute fraction A. The residue is mixed with 5 cc. 5% NH«OH and after 
standing overnight b also centrifuged for about 20 min and treated 4 times more with 
5 cc of the NILOH soln. The combined centrifuged NH.OH exts. constitute the B 
fraction contg. the Ag bound to the protein. The last residue, fraction C, contains 
the metallic A g. It b evapd to dryness on the water bath, it is then charred on the sand 
bath. This 13 also done with the fractions A and B. When cool the charred material 
is taken up with halogen-free HNOi and perhydrol and evapd. to dryness; thb process 
b repeated until a colorless soln. is obtained. All org. material b thereby oxidized and 
Ag converted to AgNOi, while the halogens are driven off. The white residue b now 
dissolved in HjO and evapd , this treatment continued until the HNOi b completely re- 
moved The residue is then acidified with a few drops HNOi (1:3), and titrated with 
0 001 N NILSCN m the presence of a crystal of iron alum, each cc. corresponding to 
107.9 g Ag S. MorCCUS 

Manometnc determination of catalase. Axrji Fujita and Takbsui Kodama 
Bioehem Z. 232, 20-34(1931) — The Warburg manometnc app. b used to det the cata- 
lase activity of bacteria. The catalase coeS. *=* Q^. — fee. Q» produced in 30 min. at 
38®) (mg dry wt ). If the rise in level of manometer is h mm. and the vessel const. 
k„ sq mm . the Oj formed x„ is ealed. from the formula x* ■» h k&. The Q m , for 
Staphylococcus pyogenes albus was found to be 5120-6200; for gonococci 8700-8720; 
for Saeckaromyces sake 44 5-45.2, for rabbit retina 05-53; for Jensen's rat sarcoma 
119-113, for rat lung emulsion 475-459; and for a punfied catalase prepn. 900,000- 
895,000 The optimum activity was found to be between pa 6.4 and 8 0. NaCI did not 
produce an inhibitory action nor was any depressing effect observed with a phosphate 
concn below 0 005 mol. No difference in the catalase activity has been found in entero- 
cocci cultured aerobically or anaerobically. On the contrary in the case of bacteria no 
catalase was found in the anaerobes, although some aerobes like the Shiga dysenteria 
bacillus are also free from catalase, and facultative anaerobes contain a moderate amt of 
catalase Two long lists are reported of the C»t- values for various bacteria and tissues 
from several organisms S Morculis 

Application of the Fohn method for determining amino nitrogen in 0 2 cc. of blood. 
S A. Povorinskaya. Btochem. z 232, 69-71(1931). — The reagents and procedure are 
the same as in the original Folia method except that the blood (0.2 cc) b obtained from 
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the finger by means of o micropipet, and only 0.2 of the amts of the reagents are em- 
ployed throughout the tlctn S Moacctrs 

A simple colons! tine p,, determiclUoo. I! Hemppcd Btochettt Z 232, 72-7 
(1031) —Buffer mixts of Na.Hl'O, 211,0 and citric acid with a range from pa 22 toS.0, 
and mixts of 11,110,. KCl and NaOII with a range from pn 7 8 to 10 are employed 
together with 7 sep indicator sotns The detns are earned out in the 1031 model of 
the Lett* Universal colorimeter in the following way After adding the specified quantity 
of indicator to 100 ce of buffer mut this is divided Into 3 parts One is placed in the 
lower left nip The second portion is acidified with a few drops of coned J1C1 and Is 
used in the right upper compensating cup The third portion made alk with a few 
drops of NaOII is placed in the lower right cup, while the left compensating cup is filled 
with distd 11,0 The depth of the buffer mixt is set at 10 mm and the depths of the 
cups with the acidified and alkalmircd mixts are so adjusted lh3t a petfect color match 
is obtained The relatue depths of the last two cups corresponding to each pu between 
2 2 and 10 0 arc tabulated The />u values of unne, scrum, eta. are detd in A similar 
way by adding the proportional quantity of indicator and proceeding as before With 
the mieroeolorimclcr the detns can lie made with only 10 ce of the original sample, and 
from the depths of the acidified and alkalmized portions which together match the color 
of the untreated sample the p n is read off from the table The color of the material 
studied docs not interfere in the detns by this method S Moaouus 

Titrunetric determination of fat and lipoid substances by the Bang chromic acid 
oxidation method. II Straub Bioehrm 7. 232, 128-15(10311 — The reduction 
quotient of Bang i e , the ec. 0 1 ,V K,Cr,Oi necessary lor the oxidation of 1 mg fat or 
lipoid material has been redetd on n scries of substances, anil has been found to be gener- 
ally lower than that given by Bang This quotient was found to lie larger the greater the 
excess of KiCr,0, employed On the other hand if the quantity of fat exceeds about 
0 4 g the value of the quotient tends to decrease The quotient is also affected by the 
temp of the reaction tout after the oddn ol H,SO„ by the length of time during which 
the K,Cr,OrH>50, mixt has been kept, etc For triolein, tnpalmitin, tnsteann, the 
quotient is 1 82, for oleic and palmitic acids 1 87, for stearic acid, 2 03. for cholesterol, 
237, for cholesterol palmitate, 210, for cholesterol stearate. 2 27; and for lecithin. 1 44 
The method has been applied to quantities ranging from 0 fi to 10 mg The bptde in a 
J00 ce Erlenraeyer flask is treated with 3 0 cc N KiCr,Or. then with 15 ec coned 
lljSO,, and the mixt is left standing until it cools to room temp This is now transferred 
with 300cc 11,0 to a 600 ec flask and after the addn of 10 cc 10% KI is titrated With 
0 1 JV Na AO, The results of such analyses with the different pure substances are tab- 
ulated The results arc also plotted and the amt of substance corresponding tothe 
cc 0 1 NNaAO, used up can be read off directly from the curves with an av error ol 
2 02% S Morcuus 

Dialysis procedure for the determination of serum proteins. A A Schmidt and 
Klara Tulicihvska Bioctum Z 232,323-34(1031) — One cc. of serum is dild with 
2 cc. H,0 and 3 cc satd (Nil,), SO,, thoroughly mixed and left standing ‘/t-l hr The 
pptd globulins are collected on a small filter paper and washed 3 times with 2 coo' 
satd (NH,),SO, soln , the wash water being added to the original filtrate The 
globulins are transferred to a small dialyzing shell by dissolving them in small quantities 
of 11,0 and allowing the soln to drip through the funnel, and the filter paper is washed 
with 5 cc pf 250 A’ NaOH, 1 cc. is used at a time Tbe NaOH is then neutralized by 
adding from a buret an equiv quantity of 0 1 JV HC1, the shell is then dosed with a 
stopper and the dialysis earned out The filtrate contg the albumins is also put into a 
dialyzing shell The dialysis is earned out for about 8 hrs at a temp of 45-00°. against 
water circulating at the rate of 10 1 per hr until the reaction with Nessler's reagent u 
neg when distd water is passed at the rate of */,' per hr In the shell with the globin' 11 
soln at the end of dialysis the euglobulm is present as a firm ppt while the pseum*- 
globulin is ui soln and the 2 fractions are quantitatively sepd by centrifuging The 
euglobulm « washed with 3-5 cc H,0 which is placed together with the original pseudd" 
globulm soln in a 25 cc flask The ppt is dissolved in 6 ca N/250 NaOH and also 
transferred to a 25 cc flask Tbe dialyzed albumin soln is entirely dear and is put into 
a 50 ce flask, to which is added also the N/250 NaOH used for rinsing the shell The N 
is detd on these 3 portions and expressed in terms of mg per cc serum S M 
A method for determining lactose in the unne. E Freund and B LustiC 
Biocftem Z 232, 440-51(1931) —To 100 cc mine add 25 cc HNO. and evap to 20 cc 
Du and cool tbe mut and wash tbe pptd muac aad with ala and ether, dry and weigh 
Considerable amts of mueic acid are found after feeding 40-100 g lactose or galactose, 
but none is obtained when 1-2 g lactose is added directly to the urine, which suggests 
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that the tnucte and is dcnvo<l from the galactose However, a 1% aq soln of lactose 
nko yields much mtiac acid The reason for the neg results w ith urine is found In the 
fact that urea anil NIL salts present the formation of mucic acid under the same cxptl 
conditions A modified method was, therefore, developed for the lactose detn In urine 
Add 1-g lactose to 100 cc urine, acidified with 0 1% AcOH. nnd treat with 10 cc of 10% 
]’b acetate soln Wnsli the ppt with 0 1% AcOH, and remove the excess ri> in the 
filtrate l*y adding. drophydrop.dll II, SO, Neutralize the filtered soln with NaOH, 
make slightly ncid with AcOH nnd carefully evap to n small \ol Bod the residue 2-3 
times with 100 cc ate , cool nnd Alter This proetdure u moves urea. Nil, silts nnd 
sugar except the lactose which Is practically ui<ol m cold ale Dissolve the ole-extd 
residue m lljO and filter Lactose detns made by tins procedure, the lactose being 
detd pohnmctnrally or by reduction methods, give rccoviius with 10% of the added 
amt S Morgulih 

Determination of iron in organs and in body fluids, Hans Horsti rs ltiochrm 
Z 232, 4f.n 78(1031) — Organs ore oxidized by llic Neumann w«t mithod, urea being 
added to destroy mtroso compds The nsh soln is dild with I c-frit water to 50 cc in 
cn.se 2-Sg of tissue yins oxidized To this is added for every 2 mg IV 10 cc of Neu- 
mann’s Z n reagent, which is made by dissolving siparatcly 2"> g Zuso, nnd 100 g 
NnjI’O,, mixing the two in n 1 1 flask, rcdissolving the ppt with purest dd HjSO, nnd 
dilg the soln toll Thepptd double snlt of I e and Zn phosphate is carefully dissolved 
in pure NlfiOH (d 090) added drop by drop, nnd the clear soln is hen ted 30 -00 mm 
The ppt Is filtered off hot nnd washed several times with hot water The ppt is now 
dissolved on the filter pnper in exactly 3 cc purest II Cl (d 1 121), and the paper is 
washed several times with hot water, but the total \o! should not exceed 20 cc The 
soln of the double salt, which under certain conditions inay be purified by n second pptn 
with the Zn reagent. Is transferred to a 50-cc volumetric flask and filled to the mark with 
30 cc of 40% NILSCN The colorimetric detn is then earned out after 3 min , as 
standard, n suitable «oln of 1 eClj (0 10 to 0 01 mg % I e) acidified with IICJ is used 
The standard soln should not be used longer than 20 nun , when it should be replaced 
by n freshly prend soln S Morouua 

Determination of methylglyoxal, pyruvic acid nnd acetaldehyde separately or in 
mixture ms well as a determination of lactic acid in the presence of these substances 
and In a single sample of material. J'rnst Simon anp Cari NnunrRc. Riarhem 7 
232, 47!>-fvl(1031). — Iliol fluids contg mcthylglyoxat, Acll nnd pyTiivic ncid nre do- 
protcinized In on ncid medium, • t . CCbCOilI These arc pptd with 2.4 dinitro- 
phenylliydmzmc. the hydrazoms l»emg either filtered oil or centrifuged off I'or 1 ictic 
ncid detns the excess 2,4-dinitrophenylhydrazme enn be removed first by making the 
soln nlk and filtering off the ppt The traces of reagent still remaining in soln can be 
extd with l.tOAc However, where carbohydrates must be removed by the Cu-Cn 
pptn method the extn is unneetssary because the traces of the 2,4-dinitrophenyl- 
hydrazine are earned down in the ppt In this filtrate lictatc Is ihtd by the usual 
procedures The pptn of methy lglyoxal, pyruvic acid nml Acll is prscticnlly quant 
for soln ? contg 0 1 to 1 0%, and this k nko tme when nil 3 substances arc present 
together, but in the presence of Acll the pptn mti't be made in the cold The sus- 
pended ppt is then left for 10 lira at 37° in a glass-stoppered Frlenmeyer flask Alter 
cooling this is filtered through a Gerntt glass filter No l&tab, washed 3 times with cold 
2 iV HC1 and then with cofd water For the sepn of the duutrophenylhy drarones 
ndvantage Is taken of the fact that only the pyruvic acid liy drorom: is sol in Na,CO, and 
Can be dissolved out from the ppt m the glass Alts. r Since tins soln is colored brown 
it is possible to tell when the extn is completed because the soln begins to come through 
colorless. The liydrazone is again pptd In the filtrate by carefully neuldy mg with 1IC1, 
filtered otl, washed, dned at 1 10® nnd weighed The sepn of the other 2 hydrazones is 
effected by means of hot 01% ale in which the Acll derlv alone is sol 1 he extn. is, 
therefore, again earned out in the original glass filter by passing hot nlc until the soln 
which is at tirst yellow becomes colorless The nlc soln of the Acll hydrnzonc iscvapd 
in a w cighcd beaker, the residue is dned in a vacuum desiccator to const w t and weighed 
The methylglyoxal liydrazone Is washed on the filter with ether, dried nt 140® and 
weighed 1 he method is also applicable to the detn of (noses since these y icld methyl- 
glyoxal on distn with 20% HjSOi By treating the methylglyoxal denv with nlc. or 
NajCOi even levulmtc ncid and furfurol coming from hexoses and pentoses, resp , do 
not interfere S Morc.uus 

Calcium nnd constitution. New method for the estimation of calcium m the blood. 
Luigi F. Lunar don t and Giuseppe Miracua Rats elm tfraf> sci offim 30, 1-7 
(1031) — Two cc. of serum is mixed in a centrifuge tube with 2 cc of water and 1 cc. of 
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satd (NXMtCiO, soln The m«t w allowed to stand tor 4 tiro., centrefugalaed foe X 
mm , deantrd and the ppt w washed with tee ol 1% (KH«)>CfO« solo The mist, is 
ccntnfugnlizcd, decanted and the ppt is dissolved In the Knallest posable quantity d 
4% HC1 One drop of ale. phenolphthalcin join is then added, enough of 2% Nils ta 
produce a red color, and 1 cc. of satd (NH«)iCfO< soln After 2 hrs. the ppt- is cm- 
teycd to an ashless filter. 2-3 washing* of 3 cc. of 1% (KlhliCiOi soln. arc employed ta 
bring the list traces of the ppt on the filter The filter Is placed in an oven at 100*, 
until the ppt. »s almost dry Then the filter with the ppt. b conveyed to a Pt crucible 
and incinerated The residue of CaO t» dissolved In 5 cc. of 0 OX N HO, the sola. with 
washings is conveyed to a beaker and the excess of 1 1C1 is titrated with 0 01 A’ NaOH 
with methyl red as an indicator A blank test should be run to det. the alky* of the 
ashes of the filter paper used Calcn • Q •» 50(5— n — y) X 0 0002, where Q -• Ca in mg. 
%, y - no of cc of 0 01 A’ HC1 used for the neutral nation of the ashes originated from 
the ignition of the filter and n - no ol cc of 001 N NaOll used for the ceutraliratiai 
of HCL C. SanrocH 

Detemunaton of uric acid in blood. F. Movrrtjui Andes sot espot fts. 
quhn 29, 2M-G(1<<31) —The method depends on the reduction of KrFe(CN)i by tsric 
acid in the presence of Na,COa the K,Fe(CN)« formed giving a blue color with FeCL. 
Illood is dealbuminircd by the Folio method, by addmg Na tungstate and 0C0 N Hr 
SO, line acid is isolated as Ag urate , unc acid is set free and osidited la an alt. 
KiFe(0.’)» soln , the join is acidified with HO and FeOi b added to give a blue color. 
Detn is by color comparison. E. M- SroOttS 

Lammid, IX Le Lpiodol en nrotogie. Fans N Maloioe 71 pp F. 15 
Fixing tolubon for histological purposes. V.' alter Sennit*- Get 522,317, June 
1^30 See Austrian 119.237 (C. A. 25, 721). 

C— BACTERIOLOGY 

CUARLM B BORREY 

Necessity of the control and standardisation of method* of investigation of vitamin 
products. EduwdLelesz and A FRrernrrecXA Jbpr zb jowsta. Xfea. DosviaicsalM 
i Spdeana 12, 337-RT(li30) —The popularization ol the science of vitamins b dis- 
cussed Control tests as performed by the Bioehem. Department of the State Hygienic 
Institute of Foland are described J. KtecERi 

The kinetics o! the bacterium-bacteriophage reaction. Albert P. K*t«c** 
avd Jons' H Norturop J Cen Pkynol 14. 223-54(1330) — Eapts. were made on 
10-hr cultures or S!jph\Woceut aureus and antistaphylococcus bacteriophage > n 
nutrient broth of po 7 0 at 3*1 *, the cultures being mechanically shaken The following 
symbols are used in explaining the results B — bacterium. P — bacteriophage- I 
= bactena/ml . IP) =» phage/ml . B» “ initial value of )fl). Be »• [B) at max. ' 
tionarv phase of B growth. Po *■ initial value of (P| B growth in P-B muts. tesemi 
growth in controls Without P except where the initial P/B ratio is very high. L 
destruction of B does not begin soon after mixing P and B. B growth is not stimu 
by P but it is an essential conditioning factor for P formation B growth and /L^. . 
duction exhibit short lags during which time P diffuses so rapidly into B that bj* ± 
end of the lag period 70-00% of the total P is assoed with B, the rest being extr- 
cellular During the logarithmic B growth phase, the formation of P is also logarithmic 
but at a V.igber rate. Therefore it is not true that each time a B divides a certain *mt- 
of P is formed When B growth shows po* accrler <tion eqml between extracellular 
and intracellular P fractions becomes established ‘,1 »s maintained until the onset 
of lvsis Extracellular (P| constitute* a small consc»*% of total (P] The distribution 
of P suggests that of a simple chem compd rather than that of a complex organmrd 
parasite Lysis begins when log P/B =11. 11 this value is reached or exceeded 
when P and B are mixed B does not grow and lysis soon occurs. Lysis is probably 
brought about by a particular JP] per Band not by a certain [P J pertnL, but the major 
conditioning factor is in doubt. The max JP)‘s of lysates made by mixing a const, 
initial (BJ with widely varying Bo's fall within a narrow range The lytic destruction 
of B is logarithmic with time; being similar in this respect to most death processes 
Cells need not be growing to undergo lysis. During B lysis a considerable percentage 
°* total max P formed is destroyed, the loss is chiefly in intracellular P. From <o 
to 90% of the final P present at the completion of bacteriophagy is set free during 
bacterial Min. Although B growth is essential for P formation, the different temps- of 
B and P formation suggest that the 2 processes are basically different. A 
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similar interpretation is given for B soln and P inactivation The [BJ at 
which l>sis occurs for given values of Bo and Po may be ealed from the 
equation log B = * — ” ^ \ If this value of log B is substituted 

in the equation l = — L- f i og 1 gives satisfactory agreement with 

g Be L Bo\Be — o) j 

exptl values for l>sis time Kinetic analysis of the P — B reaction predicts a 
straight line relation when log Po is plotted against t lysis for a const Bo The plot 
has been used in a method for the estn of P (cf C A 24, 3810) on the basis of exptl 
observation Its use is made more rational by the facts given m this paper 

C H Richardson 

Natural and chemically defined media. A Bertjielot Bull soc ehim biol i 2, 
1025-8(1930) — Various media suitable for the growth of AT tuberculosis are discussed 
A high content of arginine is favorable, and use may be made of products .derived by 
proteolysis from naturally occurring substances B C A 

Occurrence of cellulose-decomposing bacteria of the group Cytophaga m the 
rumen of the ox. Cil Armandi Boll soc intern microbiol Ses xtal 3, 35-40(1931) 
(in French) — In the ox rumen, 2nd and 3rd stomach and in the cecum (examd by the 
Winogradsky method (C A 24, 3309)) several species of cellulose-decomposing bacteria 
were found, and Cytophaga hutchtnsonn was isolated The oxidation products of cellu- 
lose give the reaction of oxycellulose, but do not reduce Fehhng’s soln G A Bravo 
The relation between the acidity of milk serum and its bacterial content. M, 
Bondioli Boll soc intern microbiol Sec. ital 3, 77-8(1931)(m French) — The coccus 
groups of microorganisms, which are weak acid producers and very slightly resistant to 
acid, are predominant at first in milk serum, but afterward they are gradually replaced 
by organisms of the bacillus group, which produce more add and are more add resistant, 

G. A Bravo 

Favoring influence of local disturbances caused by adrenaline on the development 
of bacterial inf ections. M RenaudandA Might Compl rend soc biol 103,1052-4 
(1930), Physiol Abstracts 15, 412 — Adrenal me favors the growth of microbes in living 
tissues Subcutaneously injected before inoculation, it induces rapid development of 
pathogenic organisms, and saprophytic bactena which are ordinarily quickly destroyed 
continue to live in the prepd. regions Added to the culture medium, adrenaline also 
renders bacteria more active than those cultivated without it G. G 

Egg-yolk agar medium for the growth of tubercle bacilli. Russell D Herrold 
J Injcctious Diseases 48, 236-41(1931) — Approx 15% raw and sterile egg yolk added 
to melted ordinary beef ext agar at pa 7.5 forms an excellent medium for the isolation 
if tubercle bacilli from body fluids and tissues, J ulian H, Lewis 

Further studies on bacterial lipoids. M Gundel and W Wagner Z Immuni - 
ats 69, 63-76(1930) —The aeetone-sol fraction of the ale. ext. of Pseudomonas aerug *- 
* 0(0 was bactericidal for all of a senes of bactena except the typhoid colon group 
The same fraction from other bactena was bactericidal for anthrax bacilli alone. The 
lactena are killed by bacteriolysis The bactenadal properties of bacterial lipoids are 
LermostabJe in an aq medium, but are inactivated by heat when in a protein medium 
Bactenadal action is dependent on the concn and age of the lipoids After standing 
md alter exposure to light, the lipoids are decreased in their bactenadal properties but 
lOtin their antigenic action Immunization with lipoids from Ps aeruginosa produces 
ipoid antibodies, while lipoids from staphylococci and typhoid and colon bacilli are not 
mtigemc The bactenadal and antigenic properties of bacterial lipoids axe not identi- 
cal Fatty acids and their esters and lipoids from plant but non-bactenal ongrns are 
aactenadal Julian H. Lewis 

The chemical differentiation of hemolytic and nonhemolytic Streptococci. Louis 
Aviles Z. Immumtdts 69, 433-7(1931) — By means of the Berlin blue reaction the 
changes in the hemoglobin of blood agar plate cultures of streptococci were studied. 
In the clear zone around hemolytic streptococci hemoglobin is absent and the bacterial 
colonies give the reaction for Fe. In nonhemolytic cultures the zone around the colonies 
jives a reaction for Fe while the colonies themselves do not Julian H Lewis 

Are there gas-forming variants of typhoid bacilli? Curt Sonnenschbin Z. 
Immunttats 69, 449-63(1931) — A critical study of the claims of various workers to have 
observed variants of typhoid bacilli that form gas leads to the conclusion that these 
claims are unwarranted These organisms never acquire this property by any process of 
regression, transformation or dissocn Gas formation by an organism excludes its 
possibility of being Eberlkella typht . Julian H Lewis 
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A quantitabve study of the re*ptr*ti<m of Staphylococcus aureus cultures lyted by 
bacteriophage. Mosses D r*WK, Js J Pact 21. — -When a Urge 

amt of lucttnophage actively lyres a culture of staphylococcus tn the stage of max fate 
of growth the observed fate of O consumption is greater than can lie accounted for by 
the number of intact cells present A lyred culture contg negligible onmlxrs of living 
bacteria continues to give ofl CO, and tabc up O for several hours Lither the bacterio- 
phage itself or some product of the action of bactcrurphage on or In combination with 
bactena resptres I ysts lit bacteriophage is not o simple autolysis J T. M 

Iso'abon and study of an apparently wide-spread cellulose-fermenting anaerobe. 
Cl. cellulosolvens (N. Sp ?|. I'iiilii* II Coau s and I i <» I Hi-rrr.ES J. Bad 21, 
167-S2(l93l) — This organism was isolated from horse feces and is morphologically 
similar tn the organisms described by Ottlcliatisly The rods are thin, often slightly 
curved, and form spherical terminal spores Colony formation can best be obtained on 
u peptone beef infusion agar contg dextrin and cysteine although it is not selective 
The bc<t liquid medium is beef infusion peptone phosphate agar contg a strip of filter 
paper Ctllulose. dextrin, arabinose ond x>Io<e alone of the materials tested are at- 
tached Glucose is not utihrcd. a fact in contradiction to the so-called theory of carbo- 
hydrate gradients IJextrm or glucose has little elTrct on cellulose decompn The 
products of ctllulose decompn by this organism are CO». II and org acids 

John T. Myers 

Influence of osmotic pressure upon apore germination. Harold IC Cirra* 
J Bad 21, 197-209(1^11) — There is a definite limiting conen of fort! below which no 
germination occurs, irrespective of the osmotic pressure There is no evidence of * 
purely osmotic limitation in low pressure solns, limitation being probably due to food 
deficiency Germination is more rapid and complete at relatively low pressures- 
When the mm nutritional requirements are exceeded, the increased concn of food may 
retard germination lx cause of an unfavorable increase m osmotic pressure A pressure of 
30 to 40 atm becomes inhibitory John T. Myers 

Peptone water with rhamnose ea a differential culture medium for PasteureUa 
pestis and Corynehactenum rodentmm Pfeiffer. A Bessonova Zentr. Bait Para- 
titeni , I Abt ,119, 33-5(l'>30) — C psevdetuberculosu produces acid, P peihs does not 

JoirvT Miers 

Investigations on the power of the Brucella melitensis group of baetena to produce 
hydrogen sulfide The production of hydrogen sulfide as a criterion for the differentia- 
tion ol the members of the Brucella group. Giovanni 1 ? a villi Zentr Bail Par an 
mi . 1 Abt , 120, 24-34(1531) —See C A 24, 5329 John T MVFRS 

The influence of bile on the aggtutmability ol a typical paratyphoid bacilli. N O 
Kluyev a Zentr Bait Parautenk . 1 Abt, 129, 34-10(1931) — Some inagglutmable 
strains become agglutmable when grown in a bde-contg medium Spontaneously 
ngglutinable strains are not changed by bile John T, Myers 

The frequent occurrence of streptococci m human croup which produce excessive 
polysaccharides when grown on the surface of a substrate containing sucrose orraffinose. 
J Oerseov and K A I'oyvsen Ztnlr Bait Poroitlini , 1 Abt , 120, 125-7(1931) 
This vs a const property of many strains John T. MVErf 

A substance which increases bacteriophage action. r*itn*icii Hope* Zentr 
Bait Parautenk , I Abt , 120, 1G2-5(1931) — There W a substance In human and animal 
blood which increases bacteriophage action It appears also to be present in certain 
bacteria Its nature is not understood It may be enryme tile or vitanun-lile W 
character John T Myers 

Bacteriological study of chrome infectious arthritis. John W Grav and Cecil 
H Go wen J Med Sac A Vic Jersey 28, 38-11(1931) — G and G describe a modifies* 
tion of the medium used in Cecil s method (Arch Internal Med 43, 571) for the isolation 
of a streptococcus from the circulating blood of patients with chronic infectious arthritis 
The beef heart infusion is prepd as described by C At the end of the boiling and filter 
*ng. b NaCi, 1 % gelatin, 1% glucose and 1 5% Witte peptone are added The 
mat is hept in the Arnold app for 20 mm , titrated to pa 8, placed again in the Arnold 
app for CO min , and retitrated The pn should not be below 7 8 The soln is filtered 
through paper and sterilized in the Arnold app for 30 min on 3 successive days W bottles 
contg a teaspoonful of perwd CaCO, If the pn is 7 0-7 8 the medium is satisfactory 
With this improved medium it is possible to produce growth in the form of diffuse 
Clouding of the medium m 1-4 days without opening the bottles G SCITWOCH 

Investigations on the agglutination of various species of Leishmama. AlesSandRD 
Laurinsich _ Peduitrut Hurts Ja 35, 345-50(1931) — Tbe expts were earned out ott * 
strams of L infantum, 2 s trams of L danovant, 1 strain of L tropica and 1 strum of L 
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brastltensis Immune sera were prepd by injecting rabbits with cultures of these 
strains The immune sera from the rabbits injected with L donoiant agglutinated the 
homologous strains and also the L tnfantum strains The immune sera from L infan- 
tum agglutinated the homologous strains and also the strains of L donoiani The 
immune sera prepd with L tropica and L brastltensis agglutinated only the resp 
homologous strains L assumes on the basis of his results that L donovatn and L 
tnfantum are identical or at least very closely related G SciTWQCit 

Specific and nonspecific polysaccharides of type IV pneumococcus. Michael 
IIeidelbbrger and 1'orrest E Kendall J Exptl Med S3, 625-59(1931), cf 
C A 24, C53 — Three N contg polysaccharides have been isolated from autolyzed 
cultures of Type IV pneumococcus a type sp carbohydrate (I), differing markedly 
from those of Types I, II and III pneumococcus and representing a type of substance 
hitherto not observed among sp polysaccharides a chemically similar carbohydrate 
(II) without sp function, and the C" substance (III), or species-sp polysaccharide of 
Tillett, Goebel and Avery (C A 25, 541) Detailed directions are given for the sepn 
of these 3 compds That I was not obtained pure is evidenced in the variation of (a) D 
from 17 0° to 35 0°, in the acid equiv from 1250 to 3330, in the, total N from 4 7 to 5 9, 
in the reducing sugars on hydrolysis (as glucose) from 67 to 76 4, 2 samples contained 
in % 0 1 and 0 4 amino N, 5 6-5 9 acetamido N, less than 0 1 P and 1 sample showed 
45 9 C and 6 7 H, the hydrolysis products are AcOII and an ammo sugar deny II 
showed (a ]d 10®, acid equiv 4540, total N 59 acetamido N 5 6, reducing sugars on 
hydrolysis (as glucose) 55 (av values), the hydrolysis products are glucosamine, ammo 
sugar denv and AcOH Cl gave as av values, [<*}d 42°, aetd equiv 1050, total N 6 1, 
ammo N, 0 9, acetamido N 3 7, reducing sugars 36, hydrolysis products, amino sugar 
denv , HiPO« and AcOH III contained 4% P, at 100° H,PO< is only slowly split off 
by N HC1 or NaOH The relationship of these compds to chitin is pointed out and its 
bearing indicated on the unsettled controversy as to whether or not chitin occurs in 
bactena C J West 

Metabolism of S and R forms of pneumococcus Philip Finkle J Exptl Med 
53, 661-76(1931) — Results are given of studies on the respiration and glucolyttc metabo- 
lism of pneumococcus Types I (I), II (H) and III (HI) and of the R forms denved 
from these The metabolism of the S and R forms is compared and the relationship 
between changes in virulence, changes in chem constitution and changes in metabolism 
is discussed. There is no respiration in Ringer soln unless sugar is added The pa 
(7 8) that is optimal for growth of pneumococcus is also the pn at which the mar res- 
piration occurs The intensity of respiration vanes with the type m the strains used 
The respiratory capacity of I is 56% of that of IH, which in turn is 71% of that of II. 
The anaerobic glucolysis is approx the same for all 3 groups I is capable of aerobic 
glucolysis, while II and HI do not effect glucolysis aerobically The energy set free in 
respiration is considerably greater than that set free in glucolysis The oxidation 
quotient for lactic acid is of the same order as that found by Meyerhof in muscle and by 
Warburg for mammalian tissues The respiratory capacities of I and HI are changed 
on conversion of the smooth to the rough form For I the respiration is increased 110%; 
for II it is diminished 45%, for III there is only a slight diminution in respiratory ac- 
tivity (16%) The anaerobic glucolysis is increased 25% on the av for all R forms 
irrespective of type derivation I on being converted to the R form loses its capacity for 
aerobic glucolysis, n hile HI gains it The O consumption by pneumococcus compared 
with that of the human tubercle bacillus and of mammalian tissue, for the same time 
intervals, wt for wt , is I consumes 13 tunes as much O as does the tubercle bacillus 
{H 37), II consumes 34 times as much O, and HI consumes over 20 times as much O as 
does isolated rat kidney tissue and almost 100 times as much O as does isolated dog 
muscle. C. J. West 

Dyes (for coloring bacteria] (Fr pat 698,076) 25. 

Frets, G P Alcohol and the Other Germ Poisons. The Hague Martmus 
Nijhoff 179 pp FI 6, bound, FI 7 50 

D— BOTANY 

THOMAS G PHILLIPS 

The possible presence of norleucme in the proteins of castor-oil seeds. R 
Nuccorivi (with G Bagvis) Boll tsl super agrano Pisa 6, 227-37(1930) — Among 
the hydrolysis products (with coned boiling HC1) of the proteins of germinating castor- 
oil seeds, together with ricunne, a crystd compd was found, which had the compn. 
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C«lf|iOiX, m 270-S0* (with partial decompn ), la) — 10 52 in eu soln.wid +14 TOirt 
20% 11 Cl soln Tim compd was raceroized and the Dr deny (prtpd by the Fischer 
method, cf Btr 33, 2370(10001) had tn p 131-5* (with previous softening) The 
yield was too low to continue the Identification eipts , hut very likely the compd is 
uorleucme, which till now has not been found among the hydrolysis products of the 
i eget able proteins O A Baa vo 

Fluorescent substances contained In plants. 11. K Nuccoatsi (wttm M 
Mosucaii) Boll «jf super agrarto Ftsa 6, 252-02(1030) — The plants exsmd. (olive 
tree, black cabbage, rape, spinach, lettuce, celandine, rue, sweet clover) con tain_ water- 
sol substances fluorescing bluish to Wood's light (3930-1750 A U.). which are 
probably pigments lonncd as secondary products ol the biocbem activity of the plants 
In several plants characteristic fluOTesang eotnpds are present, e f , otenitola (flueftsang 
green blue, 4500 A II) in the olive tree and btrberstU (fluorescing gold yellow, 5500 
A U ) m the celandine. The fluorescent substances are not injured by the action of 
the molds G A. B*a\o 

Studies in sap analysis. 1. Carbohydrates In Saps. M. Sbbsniia&aya and 
H N SastbY Prot ISlk Indus* Sn Corn 1928, 103 -» — The rsln of sugars in saps 
is complicated by the presence of interfering impurities such ai tannins, gallic acid, 
dextrms, proteins and similar substances l*ptg agents like basic I*b acetate, dialyred 

I e, fibrous alumina. HgCli. etc, have proved unsatisfactory' in one way or another 

A very suitable method consists in the preliminary removal ol dextnns and the greater 
part of the proteins by an addn of 1U sols of 05% ale contg a little Nil*. The ftlc 
filtrate is coned on a water liath; tannins, etc , are eliminated by dialyred Fe; and the 
clear filtrate u used tor the sugar estns. by Bertrand a method The direct reducing 
sugars are cstd as dextrose The citric acid hydrolysis gives sucrose and the llu 
hydrolysis giics maltose Invcrtase and maltase are also being tried for the estn ol 
sucrose and maltose The saps can also be absorbed on fat free filter paper, eitd by 
05% ole contg a little NHi and the ale cat treated as above This modification pres 
excellent results L/C 

Effects of hydrogen-ion concentrations on nee cultures. S K. Mitba and Lom- 
Hatm IhiVKAX Pfoc }5lh Indian Set Con g 1928, 100-7 — 1 fleets of II ion concns. on 
nee cultures were studied with Knop's soln as the standard nutrient soln and with 
1ICI (0 001-0 01%) and NaOH (0 001-00',%) as the adjusting rnedm The Pu 
values of the solns ranged from 3 0 to about 8 4 The expt seas continued with one- 
month old seedlings for a fortnight and the total length of roots in mm was taken as the 
criterion of growth Pe suits — (1) The seedlings show ed strong acid toxicity at a concn 
of 0002% HCl, whereas higher concns were distinctly inhibitory to root growth 

II ith the addn of alkali, the roots developed far better and the highest root development 
was shown at a concn of 0 3% KaOII (2) A definite relationship was found between 
the 11 ion concns of the culture solns and their corresponding root lengths, which 
showed a steady increase with the higher pn values pa 3 9 w-as distinctly toxic whereas 
pii 3 3 was extremely toxic to root growth At acidities less than pn 0 0, the develop 
ment of roots was below normal but beyond this it was ijuite satisfactory. The highest 
root growth was attained at pa 7 9. but further on a drop was shown at pn 8 4, which 
was, however, not quite confirmatory and requires further experimentation E J C 

Effects of Shive’s three salt nutrients on nee seedlings. S K. MrrsA and Lons 
NATH Piioxan Prcc 1 5th Indian Sit Ceng 1928, 1C7 — Following Skive's procedure 
an expt on the effects of the 3 salt nutrients of KIf,FO,, Ca(NOi), and MgSOi was 
tried on the development of roots in nee seedlings The nutrient solns were arranged 
to give all possible combinations in variations of 0 1-0 8 of the total osmotic concn of 
1 75 atm , for each of the 3 salts used The results of the expt. were as follows (I) The 
culture show mg the highest root development had 0 5 of its total os mo be concn due to 
KIljl'Oi, D2 to MgSO, and 0 3 to Ca(XO>), Similarly, other high root development* 
were characterized by high concns of KlljPO, and low concns of the other 2 salts 

(2) The culture showing the lowest root development had 0 3 of its total concn due to 
KH,PO», 00 to Ca(NO,)i and 0 2 to MgSO< The region of low root development was 
characterized by low concns of KHjPOi and high concns of Ca(NOi)» or MgSO, orbow 

(3) The best and the worst cultures contained the metallic ions of Mg. Ca and K i# the 

proportions of 0 5ff 0 43 1 00 and 0 93 1 20 t 00. resp E I c 

Injection experiments with special reference to the production of alkaloids, etc-, 
and general metabolism in plants. S Krishna and II Ciutmmmr Proc 251* 
Indian Scs Cong 1928, 22 1 — For exptl purposes 2 or more species (of the same genus! 
which differed in the production of alkaloids, etc . were taken at a time. The plants 
were all grown from seeds under observation Successful and interesting results were 
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obtained when even min quantities of chemicals in colloidal solas, were injected Thus 
when colloidal Fe was injected in opium poppy, which normally contains berberine, 
it produced less of that alkaloid, whereas when colloidal Fe was injected in red poppy, 
which contains practically no morphine or berbenne, berbenne was actually found 
Injection of colloidal S caused vigorous growth and produced healthier flowers and 
seeds, though the flower production was a bit delayed. Injection of colloidal Fe in a no 
of plants inhibited the development of flower buds. E J C 

Importance of iron for the growth of fungi (Fusanum vasinfectura Atkinson). 
I! B McXDKCR Proc lSlh Zed in it Sci Cong 1923, 230 — Fuji nan mu rfeclum 
Atkinson was grown in media with and without Fe in order to det. whether Fe exercised 
any influence on the growth of the fungus It was observed that in so Ins. with Fe there 
was more growth than in s©lns- without Fe. It is concluded that for some fungi, at any 
rate. Fe acts as a stimulant, even though they do not have chlorophyll and therefore 
do not need it- E J C. 

Studies in photosynthesis in tropical sunlight. I. G Gopua Rao Aero X R 
Dli«t J Pkvs Ckem 35, 1418-23(1931) — HCHO has been obtained from CO, and 
H*0 m the presence o I the following pkolostnsitiiers and sunlight chlorophyll, methyl 
ene blue, malachite green, methvl orange, feme hydroxide sol. uranyl nitrate. Cr sulfate 
and CuSOi- Small quantities of CO were obtained from the photochemical reduction of 
CO, by chlorophyll n. Photosynthesis of formaldehyde and carbohydrates from alkali 
bicarbonates m the presence of colored m soluble substances. IhJ 1424-32.— Exposure 
of NallCO, joins. eontg morg catalysts such as X' i carbonate. Co carbonate or colloidal 
Fe(OH), to sunlight for a period of 45 to GO hrs. effected the svnthesis of definite quanti- 
ties of HCHO and carbohydrates. HCHO solns. eontg ZnO methvl orange, or FeCl, 
when exposed to sunlight formed small quantities of reducing sugar the sola alone, or 
eontg Fc(OH), sol. or MgO produced no sugar A suggested mechanism for the photo- 
synthesis of HCHO consists of 2 steps. (1) the combination of chlorophyll and H-CO, 
in the presence of light energy to form chlororhvll peroxide and CO and (2) the in- 
stantaneous interaction of this nascent CO with HjO to form HCHO and O, The 
proposed mechanism is shown to accofmt for most of the facts of photosynthesis. 

P II Emmett 

Sorbitol content of Norwegian mountain ash berries. Am J crust ad Arch 
PAam 269, 6S-9(1931) — Both the aad (itaLc) and *orbilol contents of Norwegian 
mountain ash bemes increase during the ripening period. In French hemes the sorbitol 
increases while the aad content decreases. The Norwegian bemes are lower m sorbitol 
than the French WOE 

Chemical examination of the red pigments of some autumn fruits. LAszlA Zech- 
V SISTER and LAso.6 ChOLNOSY ilctenchk fs Tt~r~isstXzid Pstesilo 47, 209-17 
(German abstract 2IS)(I930). cf C .4 24, 3020. 4303 —Sixty kg of Lrnum W,m- 
j chum gave 17 g of a cryst. pigment, the corn pa of which was found to be C-rH 1I( 0,. 
it is identical with the physalien of Kuhn and Wiegand- No secondary pigments were 
found Fruits of 7c mar ccmnuttti contained Iveopine. also fruits of 5iii in er dulea*isrj 
Arillus of jEwsir*! rurepsrus contained a xanthophyll like pigment of the corapn 
CmHmO, Examn. of other fruits, e g , Arurt mnihljn and Sorbin oani'cru is in 
progress. S. S. de Iin.Vlv 

Investigations on the action of different ions on the saccharase of PemaTlism gisu- 
cum. Eu-i Fer£r. HrzcgisJjs^gt Kmslisck 3, 292-315(1930^ — The quantity of 
saccharase m well nourished P glsu cum is almost proportional to the q uan tity of added 
sugar. Scarcity of Ca has no influence, but that of Mg or POi ions decreases the sae- 
charase quantity The optimum /r t> 45. The no. obtained by multiplying dry- 
matter content and saccbarare quantity of a mold culture is a const- value which is 
characteristic of the resp. cultures.* Dialrsis at fist increases enzyme action The 
action i> strengthened by the presence of Cl. SO« and NO, ions. The eszvme action is, 
however, diminished by long dialysis and cannot be reactivated with ‘alts The fa 
optimum is 4 J after dialysis. The presence of salts has no influence on tins value. 
The action of saccharose cannot be increased by autolysis. S-S.de FinAit 

Cyanogenesis in plants. M. E Robinson Bt-1 Per. 5, 120(1930), Pkrr.cl 
Als^cds 15, 556 —A review G. G 

Vegetable proteins. L The proteins of Dolichos lab lab. Dcraiswoo Xaxa- 
vanamvrts and Coimbatore Yexxataromana Rauaswami Attar i J. 24, 

1650-24(1930) — The chief proton of DchcSms Lb hi constitutes about S3*c of the X in 
the meal and is obtained in the aq fraction. Benjamin Harrow 

Irradiabon cf Dolichos tyrosinase. Dprais w am i Xaxa TAVU inn and Com- 
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SoUrmahca cf leaves. JWcnA» Hcocav t'wrr Celt' F ah. »* £v<s*v 54. 
' — la r«iW»i riJ: f viinata wa» d-laved m hex than hastm-d 
br as nomsed CO- mpp'r. and wtwnJ mere sl~*lv. if at ai when tit View were 
iH-d Jorxm S Ilcrsrrr 

Fermentation phenomena cf the Xvmphaea coca i?i the? relation to yeast- I 

GkTss. >» f's*. 4?,47 sr |«cy -frtCA r«,5TW. S-J&a* 

Tie enrrme contra: cf dxa»:; and pittaitr aevds. Yctaca Jcva. AcU 
X'rJ t rt~ Jr? Kft* 13. 211-C' l<ttl) —lie carbobvdratt- and re fca- 
spltt-Tp mrrmes, eahxlise and tarifje. an p n-wn t is if*- d-nsast and beccene 
augment'd dun-p y n m -iation The lpa«« arr pcrw— t to wheat seeds. beans and P*** 
aid l Venice mcrrxsc da — t frtaa tan Ib tie bmp wed. nTinnrVc seed and 
yuaj-ka <ttt) lie 5 pa**- i» larytlv d-mr'ln 1 lc n r-t v er lie rrtet n 5'-- ~ — atrej 
stages. Birlev seeds art {*\e from ni r IVss »-d hemp seeds t a sf rt tele a trace 
of crease w v ich shows cci increase dur-c pesmsatMC. la tie see lean, wxiexmeke- 
seed' and tit— pl..i seeds urease i« fremd ib cies-feral le curt: t. I t winch ociraes during 
ernr.THvr* B S Lrvccz 

Tie rc> of sZica a Lent erpr-si. Tie bioJocy ef the djicmt. irtcirr 
Bscnucn avo M. Lxrtnr J ftriV f-zU g~t 27, Jl 1-°(11> , 1 - — 1 cd-r the ir 
f -Tice of E-de* Bed 1*0 rtfs Wti™ marine and fresh water djl-cus. 13 ntrjt 

Ct/ture bet a the presence of sjci. becnc-e nopj' }c ci levm,-g a d««-> o rayiar e 
ho loss cA nuld result' and t v e d -a* tens are a k le to dewl-p and tsuitipbr tbesogh 
talcs p yt tees Tie list o! tan-ace is tacee c* less rapid aceced-ng to the syeo e*. 
Whea a diatom divti-s ta *p te c» the afreet tV rpd valvw. the tvsultmg farms re- 
rcMf t v e angirjJ bat the drtn of the specie* i» imposs-T Je Tie presence rf valves is 
not esnatial fer Jaciunoyon. JL A Mi ocui' 

Shjd.cs ea lensamoas bacteria asd pUrts. H. Cti-ahoa cf «hf erest c.-re<TS 
cempOESds si «eJ at of the crEOfea aen=sala*e<l a the rod codcles by lercmmoas 
p’.iati. Airmi 1 \ nmrs avo St-v-shrc \«>\ lUt-stv Pixknm Z. 21 2, l'l* 
U°3l). cf CA 14, — Xrd closer fTT>«s V*~n a trrd J ecctp ar=-aoaodsast-e N 

soiree, aad the tvn rebel’s »m o*'la^-d mth irdrcjvrtd casern. Growth is less wtp 
(\H v '-SO, ard n. t poorer with kNOv The Ithavvot of ♦h.lr clover toward N cccrpd^ 
is jast the m cm. note it r«' t<<t with (X 11,140, and verr porr!r with amieo *p--- 
The ammo a«d.- are c tired dj-tetlr and not as a stserre of Sffa s--nee the f* of the 
raedtra rccn^is c-xharped a-d XH« ca-sot be detected- S- Moacrtts 

Biochemical studies ra ccca-ctioa widi the p^bjenj cf earfy 1 adimp. Avntut^ 
XlirnA Vxr r, B. Z 1)1. 1, >-.Vi(! c l3I) — Either frost cr a drr n-eS. csreett -- T 

the latter, j-owtrs lefici The c5ert cf iron u to increase the »nL of uijert 

snpai Tie <cpr ctctmt d itaijn the course a JTa r is m' -ret to pot Tamtiars. 

and its max. d >es cat camade with the rai l«-ddir; Tie Uih_te c< the parenchersi 
cells to p la smalms stems to rwr*vced to the tendmev to bedd-cc S. XfoaCtxrs 
Cbolme as the rnjnnoBS snbstmee c d.srased barley. G 5cn*c*m* avtj L- 
SriAnsEEKcnt Biv* <* 2. 23d. J'dl-^'lQSl) — It is shown that barJev extd with d- 
HQ yields Jccithm. which on Ni — and evapa. of the aad ext. add# chahne. *C t-y 
from estTv barlcv and not ordv firm the cLsrasrd barley cholne cm be pSj * n ^ ( 
Lvhr s studies are further crticirtd because bs his method cf pptc cb.il.ne from the a od 
eit- with aa ale. sola, cf 11(0. lectames and other substance* besade* chetne ate sepd. 
as complex Hg salts, which were tics ertoneoedv cakd. »s chohne S. Maseru* 
The death ware a hhieUx. HL Transmission, it’ J V OerxiBorr am* S. r- 
Hiu_ J Grs Ptftui H.3o5-9C(I031). cf C.A 23, SOW —When a cell of .V f a l£* 
is cut a series of rapid eJrc. responses are set cp .which are tramsm-tted » err r*}^~ 
Tier are fallowed br slower responses, the speed of which falls off as the dsa** 
the cut increases. The mechiuisa appears hie a tacch. d,stmbance. tic rnttnu^v « 
which falls as it travels. The f aster respee=«s are prctoi'he dne to tic mooco <s **•* 
ran surfaces which have cot been al'cxed Thev arc possdblv smiu to dec- cha^S* 5 
foDawinEa blowoa the cud of a soft rubber tu*w ccetp Ag ApCl electrodes. Tie slower 
responses seem to be dee to alterations in the protoplasm and arc uscaUr cn '’erahje- 

Tie seusctjTiiy of la ma srit to external actions and the mli pPiea tioa of iodme- 
IhnaaE DstiCxmcp Ccwp: rend W2, SCO-1 tl'Gl). cf C.l 2i, -IW —The libera Uo= 
of free l,ftumZuwtecr«yesx«afu tsyrovckedbr a vanetv of external *CtX®S- 

_ T H-R«>s* , 

The constancy of vegetable composmea acconhng to Liebig and file sugar be«‘ 
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bred by selection*. i.WLs Saill Afto Com pi rent! 1W, 504-7(1931) — Liebig was 
led to believe tliat plants had fixed campns S found that tlic quantities of basic 
minerals relative to a given amt of sugar in the sugar beet decreased as the sweetness 
increased The H,I’0» contained in the entire plant did not bear a const ratio to the 
sugar The relative quantity of base combined with org acids decreased as the sugar 
increased T II RtorK 

The physiology of latex. Maria Roi ni n Johrb tens Rolan 69, 587-035, 
Chem Ztntr 1930, I. PVMIO Tin im thuds employed pirmitted working with scry 
small quantities of latex thus the latex of the same plant could be < xanul under various 
conditions I xpts with dj i solns and l.i solus showed that tin litcx tubes are not 
particularly adapted for the transport of fluids Tin. solid nnttir of the latexes \ inert 
between 15 and 30% in tlu euphorbia txamtl When plants cultiMitid in moist soil 
wen kept in a dry aim for J1 hrs tlu solid mattir of the laievts was ndiicril toone half, 
this was probibly due to the inhibition of photosynthesis and to thi transfer of osinoti 
cnlly active substances to adjacent tis'Ui s I)t gradation of starch was observed in the 
litcx of plunts kept in dry air latex of plints trintid with CaCI, soln showed dc 
gradation of starch and mcrmsi in nduciug subsumes' Inhibition of assimilation by 
darkening also caused a diminution in solid mattir i natrmnt of cut off shoots with 
salt solns produce d a distinct decrease in stircli a pronounctel increase in sugir and 
nn increase of solid nutter Ohiceise soln (id <0 c instil a decrease in solid matter 
The electrolyte content increases after oelmmistr ition of sugar, winch miy hi due to the 
formation of acid The electrolyte content is of tlu same ord r of magnitude in the 
representatives of the different genera and species of the 1 uphorhiace.se Momcoae and 
Composilac, in n diln 1 1000 the sp cond ranged from 10 X 10“* to 30 X 10 * 
Cultivating a plant in n dry atm causes a reduction m co id. which t, compensated by 
transferring the plant to a moist atm Treatment of cut oil shoots with CaClj soln 
resulted in a strong increase in cond The totil press juiet hail a considerably smaller 
cond than the latex of the same plant, with respect to the order of magnitude it is 
cquiv to the press juice of the latex free plants from ordinary habitats The latex has 
a storing function, this fact does not imply that the substances stored ore j crmancntly 
eliminated from the metabolism The latex tube system has no conducting function, 
but it seems to be of importance for the regulation of osmosis G Scmvocu 

The carbon dioxide assimilation of arctic plants and the dependence of the assimila- 
tion on the temperature. D MPllI'r Planln (Abt 1 Z tints Riol ) 6,32-30, Chent 
7tnlr 1929, II, 2570 — In Dodhavn, West Greenliml, the assimilation of 2 arctic pi mts, 
■Sab* g/atirij I. and Chamaenenum lalifolmm (l ) Spacb . was cxnmd in the month of 
July 1 rom the curves on assimilation and illumination intensity it is found that at 
midnight m the long day period Chamaenenum has a wiakiy pos apparent assimilation 
at temps of below 10°. The assimilation cum s of arctic plants show the same course ns 
those of the heliophilous leaves of Danish plants With complitcly open stomata nnd 
normal COi content of the air the assimilation was vxamd. at diffennt illumination 
intensities at 10“ and at 20° The compensation point ami the respiratory intensity 
increase with the temp W ith low illumination intensities the opparmt assimilation is 
greater at 10° than at 20° with illumination intensities larger than 4000 or 0000 lux, 
resp, n is greater at 20° than «t 10° The course of the curves mikes Lundegnnlh's 
temp assimilation curves appear improbable The stomata of arctic plants are rather 
wide open during the whole night in some cases up to 100%. The quantity of the hgm 
tied arctic plants per area is lower than that of the subarctic plants, the same is true for 
the Itaf area per surface unit G Scmvocu 

Differential growth ol phftophthoras tinder the action of malachite green. Lnon 
It Luonian Am J Botany 17, t>7l 7(1010) -Malachite green, at the rote of 
1 part dye to 1, 2 4,8 and lb million parts of nutrient «oln , was used to induce differ- 
ential growth m Phylophilmra Three organisms failed to grow when malachite green 
was present at the rate of 1 part dye to Id million parts of nutrient soln , and 8 others 
made only a sporadic grow th 1 wenty-om. organisms fade <! to grow when the amt of 
dye was doubled, and 2b others made only a sporadic growth Only 1 organism was 
able to make a grow th in nutrient soln with 1 p p m of malachite, green The critical 
concn of the dye for the P cat forum group is in the neighborhood of 1 pirt malachite, 
green m 4 million parts nutrient Miln . wink that for P omnnora is decidedly higher. 

J J. bkJNVhlt 

Effect of mineral salts upon the transpiration and water requirement of the cotton 
plant. HivRNardS Mtyfr Am J Botany 18 , 7i)-P3( 10.51) — The silts employed for 
the transpiration expts with cotton in soil were KaCI, NaNO,, KC1, KNO t . CnCl, and 
Ca(KOi)« The first 4 were applied to the sod in conens of 0 025. 005, 0 I, 0 2 and 
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0 4% of the *oil, with the Ca salts an addnt concn of Ofi% was uvd For 4-day 
pffincii addition of any of these salts in all the concns employed, with the exception of 
the 2 lowest conen i of KNO,. resulted «n a decrease in transpiration as compared with 
plants growing in the soil to which no nit was added Transpiration progressmly 
dreteavd tn amt with ptogw-ive increases in the cor.cn of any of these nits in the *m! 
The results were essentially the same whether transpiration was ealed on the basis of 
leaf area, fresh set. of the top or dry wt of the top It is clear that the concnl of nits 
employed with reference to the soil conditions used he in the range where osmotic effects 
predominate osrr specific ionic effects NaCl in conen i of 0 012.’. 0 023 and 003% 
of the dry wt of the soil, and CaCl, tn conens of f) 0123, 0 023. 0 03, 01 and 0 2% of the 
dry wt of the Knl, were used in the water requirement study. Cotton plants were 
allowed to {row under these treatments for .VI days, the usual technic of water require 
merit studies bang followed The water requirement of the plants treated with NaCl 
decreased progressively with increased conen of this salt in the aoil The 2 lowest 
enrens of CaCl, employed resulted in an increased wafer requirement; beyond that 
conen the water requirement decreased progressively with increase In the conen of 
CaCl, in the soil A progressive increase in the tones! of NaCl or CaCl> in the soil re 
suited in a progress is e increase tn the final water content of the tops of the cotton plants 

J J Stiff E* 

Chemistry of the halophyte*. IL J. Zeu.Kr* avt> E Znortfoa Monatih 50, 
W-OdSlfl), cf C A 21, 271* — The ash content of Lepidmm crastt/dlnim L wai 
1033% It had the following compn • K, 10JW. Na, 21 43, and Mg. 3 4fi% The 
following substances were isolated from Saluornui krrboira L. by the use cf selective 
tolvents an unidentified wax ale , m 04*. a steed of higher m p ; resin *nd fattj 
aads which were not identified, choline, phloba phenes, betatne, Aa »lt. m , 

a /rotatory insert sugar, phenylosarone, m Vf!'. oxabcacid, and a considerable amt 
of inorg salts. C W. SovDEX-f 

Chemistry of the higher fungi. XXI. Polypoms sulfur en* L- and Lentinns *qaim- 
osu* Schwt Jn-its Znxwi* Axn Etcrf Zntwcfna itonolih 50, 2<XV3(l9301, 
cf C A 23 , 3003-0 — From the first named fungus were isolated an unidentified cryst 
substancem 2*3.3 * . a rrrebnn like substance, m II2-t*, ergosterol. m JC.7-5*. fungi- 
sterol m Hfi*, steanc and palmitic aads, choline, fumanc aad. m 2JH*. manmto I. 
m 1 and K If oxalate The last named fungus yielded mannitol; choline, * 
phlobapheoe like substance, a sugar, phenylglucosaronc, m 200*; and a polysacchanoc 
which when bydrolyred yielded only glucose No pentows were obtained. 

C V SofDf** 

Comparative plant chemistry, XXI L Chemistry of barks. 7. Nosbett Fso 
E'CHl.J ZEU.VEI and F ZimifPA Monalih S6,2W-IJ(lttW), cf C A. 23, 3005 — 
From the bark of the branches of Moral *ip« L thae was isolated a pbytosterol m- 
J32*, ceryl ale , steanc, mynstic, and linolenic aads, 11,10,, glycerol, tannins, phloha 
phenes and a sugar, phenytoiazone. in 2U4* The following substances were tsnlatrd 
from Alunui maim L. protalnulin. m 236*. alnulm. m 260*; olturesinol, m 192-3 , 
an unidentified substance m Jflt-5*. Ac deny . rn 251*, resin sods and phlobaphenw 
and a sterol like substance, m. 200* Ac denr m 201*. C W. S0fDE*f 

The absorption of iodine by the roots of plants. J Stoelasa FrotoplairM *> 
190-214(1929) — Larger amts of I both org and inorg accumulated in the organs ot 
plants when the soil contained lOWyof I per kg than when the soil contained only 2W- 
400y per kg When the I content of the soil was below 40fhy per kg the absorbed li 
was converted into an org form Plants with a low Pn were more sensitive to the toxK 
effect off M II Socle 

Hydrogen-ion phenomena in plants. I. By drum concentrations and buffer* in 
the fungi. J I Amestbong Proloplaimo 8,222-60(1929) —The tissue and expressed 
sap reactions of 10 species ol the Larger TSasidiomycctes were investigated. For Hyf**" 
lomo fameutare the inorg phosphates of the sap accounted for 50% of its total buffering 
at pn C IM> 0 With Coprinui micaceui the inorg phosphate in the sap accounted lor 
all the buffering at pn 6 0-7.0, the oxalate at Pn 4 0-50 With CoUyUa rrl*tj vi - 
pho-phate, curates and malates accounted for the buffer curve IL An brsesbgxtio® 
of the buffer complex of *ap from stems of Pelargonium sp, Ibvi 313-4,1 —The aenai 
tterus of Fetor [onium from young and mature plants were cut into short lengths and the 
sap was expressed by pressure The juices were passed through Gooch crucibles and 
the filtrates were used at once for titration or analysis Phosphate and the characteristic 
odoriferous aad of the tissues, pelargonsc and. woe shown to be unimportant constit- 
uents of the buffer complex. Org aads constituted the major part of the buffer com- 
plex at the initial Ph of the sap. The aads found and estd. included oxalic, tnahc. 
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citric and tartanc, and the contributions made by all these buffer systems to the buffer- 
ing exhibited by the sap were considered in detail. ECL The aridity of certain cell 
walla considered in relation to the higher fatty acids. Ibid 503-21(1930) — Higher 
fatty acids belonging to the acetic and oleic senes together with certain den vs of oleic 
acid, notably nanoleic or subenmc acid, were tested with a senes of 9 indicators that 
had been used in this senes cf studies The virage obtained from any given acid with 
any given indicator was found to depend upon the avidity of the acid concerned for the 
indicator base The base avidities of the acids varied m a peculiar manner with the no 
of C atoms in the acid mol hi H Socle 

The ac cumulation of iocs in living cells — a non-equilibrium condition. S C. 
Brooks Prato plasma 8, 339—412(1929) — Living cells of l aloma macrophyssa Kutz 
were collected from their natural habitat and exposed for different lengths of time to sea 
water in which the proportion of K had been increased or decreased by the addn of 
isotonic KC! or NaCl solns The concn of K in the sap ordinarily increased more than 
that of Na or Cl regardless of whether it was present in more or less than normal concn 
in the surrounding soln The Cl concn in the sap ordinarily changed in much the same 
way as the K concn but to a significantly smaller extent The Na concn appeared to 
have increased first and then decreased, depending upon the length of exposure and the 
extent to which the sea water was altered This was explained by supposing (a) that 
the cell is normally in the non-equil condition with respect to the surrounding soln-. 
(ft) that it is surrounded by a plasma membrane consisting of a mosaic of anion perme- 
able and cation permeable areas which are of the nature of charged porous films, and as 
such exaggerate differences between the diffusion velocities of the ions to which they are 
permeable, (z) that the diams of the pores are variable according to exptl conditions, 
(d) that the penetrabilities of different ions are characteristic functions of their own 
effective diams and of the diams of the porous membranes M H SOCLE 

The influence of frequency of cutting on the productivity, botanical and chemical 
composition and the nutritive value of “natural” pastures in Southern Australia. J 
Griffiths Davies and A H Sim Council Set Ind Research (Australia) Pamphlet 
No 18, 5-23(1931), cf Shutt, Hamilton and Selwyn. C A 24, 5792 — Five senes of 
pastures, approx 40 years old, were compared, the 1st 4 being cut every 2, 4, 7 and 10 
weeks, resp , and the last was cut only at the end of the season, t e , November The 
yield of dry matter and of crude fiber from the whole pasture was greatest in No 5, 
and least in No I, the yield of total N and of crude protein varying inversely However, 
though this held for the erect species which comprises most of the plants. Erodium 
botrys gave a max yield of dry matter in No l and a min in No 5 The yields of CaO 
and of PjOi from the whole pasture were not greatly affected by the defoliation, but 
P 2 Oi was distinctly least in No 5. The CaO content of all the species was high, about 
2.2% of the dry matter The yield in senes 1 was greatly affected by rainfall, particu- 
larly at the end of the season, the yield of any cut being influenced principally after a lag 
of 2 weeks The effect of temp was less marked, but may be a limiting factor near the 
beginning and end of the season No significant changes in chem compn of the pasture 
of No I were observed throughout the season Analyses of the soil and botanical 
compn. of the vanous cuts over 2 seasons are given K V Thimann 

Movement of organic materials in plants. Alden S. Crafts Plant Physiology 6, 
1-14(1931) — C suggests that the movement of sugars, amino acids, etc . in plants 
takes place in the phloem as the channel for conduction with the majority of transport 
taking place in the cell walls The functioning of the mechanism proposed is discussed 
in detail and expts are de«cnbed in support of C ’s views Walter Thomas 

Food reserves in relation to other factors limiting the growth of grasses. L. F. 
Gkabek Plant Physiology 6, 43-71(1931), cf C A 22, 1177 — Certain cultural 
practices with grasses (blue grass, red top, fescue and timothy) are correlated with the 
Utilization and accumulation of labile org substances — the so-called org food reserves 
of plants The productivity, as measured by both root and top growth, varied in- 
versely with the frequency of defoliation Frequent and close cutting of the succulent 
top growth of grasses having abundant reserves resulted in heavy depletion of the avail 
able N of the sod. The agronomical aspects of the morphological and ecological rela- 
tionships of the org food reserves of the flora of grass lands are also discussed 

Walter Thomas __ 

Relation of hydrogen-ion concentration of tissue fluids to the distribution of iron in 
plants. R. A Incalls and J W Shive Plant Physiology 6, 103-25(1931), cf C A 
23, 865 — The pn of the ti?$ue fluids of buckwheat, clover, sedum and bryophyllmn 
vaned directly with the change of light intensity from day to night (C A 19, 3293) 
The range of variation was proportional to the degree of succulence of the plants 
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The pn of the tissue fluwls of the stems of buckwheat and clover *H always higher than 
that of the leases, but m «cdum and brjpphjUum the differences were small To the 
above plants and also in tobacco, tomato, asparagus and soy bean the sol (filterable) Fe 
varied inversely and total I c directly with the changes in pn produced by variation lit 
the light intensity. The detn of Pn has no significance unless made on material col 
lected at the same time and grown under approx identical conditions The paper is 
illustrated with 10 figures U alter Thomas 

The Corail pea or Adenanthera pavonina. J PiEHAEars. E. Castacnb and L. 
Adriaens Mat raises 22, ti7W 7. KNIO 12. SS3S-I1, SStAS, Hftl -fi. 8" 122-4, 8^77-8, 
OO03-4, 9032-4(1**311) — -The seed of this pea contains neither alkaloids nor tannin 
Most of the K is found in the spcntnxlrrm and us the albumen while tniwt of the P is m 
the emlirvo as lecithin The albumen U composed mostly of galacto mannanes The 
sugars, mostly found in the rml»r>o. arc a mut of saccharose and slachypse The fats 
of the seeds arc the glycerides of oleic, Iinohc and hgnoeenc acids The last accounts 
for 7h2o ot the total solid acids Other acids are found in very small quantities. From 
its characteristics ihe ml of the Corail pea must lie classed as a vegetable grease flow 
ever, only the butter of I’jrkia afruava possesses similar consts The const*, of Parkia 
butter, Corail pea butter from India and Corail pea butter from Ilelgian Congo are, 
resp acidity index 2 5 II Jfi, 1 21, sapon index IM ,1, INI 4. 17rif>, I index 91 I', S7 P. 
W Reichert Mosul Index 0 0, 122, 077. llrhncr index P5 SVe, 95 5^. 05-3^ **,* 
) 470. «*£ 1 4570, i«V 1 4710 P. Tiiomssset 

Coloring matter of awobana (KtnoD.i) 10. Thcwtm, a crystalline ghieoside from 
the seeds o! Therein} nerujoha (An At) JO. 


Mnur b itAwnc 

Sun r*jrs and vitamin D. A van Wvx. E II Reerink and V MflaiKOTC* 
Sira htenlherapie J9, No I, 80-02(lTW) —The authors compared the action of rays Iron) 
the sun and those from a Hg quartz lamp upon ergosterol soln In hexane and found 2 
essential differences, the radiation of the ergosterol soln in the sun rays caused a quicker 
destruction of the formed sitamin D and also the formation of another decompn prod 
net of unknown compn The different distributions of the intensities of the radiation 
of the 2 sources ol light are believed to lie the eiplanatton for the differences They 
found that the illation for vitamin destruction and vitamin formation is 3 times a* 
large with the sun ravs as with the llg quartz lamp Therefore, with sun radiation 
much quicker drcnmpn of vitamin I) will take place so that only a small portion of ergo- 
sterol is transformed into vitamin D. while a considerable portion of the litter is de- 
compd F R. CtfsvsAin 

Blood studies la hemorrhagic anemia. H S MatkrSON and 11e\M Lacren*- 
J Xulrxltan 3, 45-1 413 (l ( *3t) — Severe secondary anemia was produced and maintained 
in 27 dogs hi the method of Whipple and Rohscheit Robbins (C. A. 19, 2092) In 
dogs fed the standard bread S diet (W and R R.. he eil ), contg salmon, the av 
weekly production ol hemoglobin was 4 g above the maintenance level With dned 
apricots the value was 15 dried peaches 7 and lettuce 10 After several weeks of bread 
S feeding there is a gradual n<* in the no of red blood cells accompanied by a decrease 
in corpuscular vol and corpuscular hemoglobin The percentage of hemoglobin in 
these smaller cells remains relatively unchanged II lettuce, apneotj or peaches art 
added to the diet, these changes do not occur and they are interpreted a* being com 
pensatory reactions to the Oi deficiency occasioned by the low hemoglobin when the 
severe anemic level is maintained C R Feelers 

The incorporation of vitamins In bread. T F. Tisdall, T. G II Drake A sv 
Alan Brown Can Med Assoc J 24, 210-3(1931); rf C A. 24, 2161 —Bread ** 
a particularly suitable earner for vitamins on account of its universal distribution 
and large general consumption The refined gram products are deficient Incorpora 
tion ol wheat germ Will supply Bi and F, and of irradiated ergosterol, D. Such pro- 
cedures can be utilized at no addnl cost to the consumer A T Cameron 

Microbiological studies as a basis for vitamin investigation. Vv'ERireR Kom.TR 
II irtier 4/m II ochschr 44, 277-80, 323-3(1931) —A review D B Dan 

Influence of E-vitamin on hypertrophy of female gemtafca. F. VerzAr. Debrecent 
Tisza 1 Tud Tars 11 Oszt Munidt 3, 352(1930) —Lack of E vitamin caused stenlity 
in tats Hypertrophy of the uterus was caused in young animals of 50 g wt- by «*- 
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j feting at Intervals of 1-2 days 0 5-1 0 cc. coned at of E vitamin without sitosterol 

S S ce rtvtLY 

Practical significance of alkaline earths la the ash of forages. L.Urdvnek Metd- 
[tizdasdii KutotJsok 2 , -111-51(1929). cf C A 24, 432 3 — Too much CaCOi has a toxic 
action on sheep and pigs Salt metabolism is disturbed if forage ash contains more 
than SO mg cqtiiv of alk earths S S de I'lvtLV 

Role of photosehntj in the detection of the antirachitic effect ol substances. L Vr- 
hanfk .VeiogOidardft Kuhtdsok 3, 491-G(1930) — No connection was found between 
the antirachitic c fleet and photochemical activity Many org solvents showed photo- 
nctivity after a previous treatment with ultra violet light, e g . benzene, toluene. s>Icne, 
nitrotienrcne, nitrophcnol. aniline, ethjl , propjl and nm>l ales, CIICli, CC1,, oleic 
acid, turpentine oil, paraffin oil and cod liver oil S S dk Tin iiv 

The action of white phosphorus and of ntasterol D (Vigantoll on the respiratory 
metabolism of rachitic young rats II SLrL Arch erf>tl Path Pharmakol 140,104-201 
( . Phynol Abstracts 15,371 —A radutogemc diet depressed the metabolism of rats 
I* injected subcutancouslj in oily soln in doses of 10~’ to 1 U"‘ mg duly caused the 
metabolism to rise to normal, but did not greatly increase the wt or cure the rickets 
Irradiated ergostcrol caused a rise of metabolism and cured the nekets G G 
Proteui diet and the number of leucocytes in the intestinal mucosa of the mouse. 
H on Vi ivrw abttr Comf-t rend soc hoi 102, 121-3(1^30) Phsssol Abstracts 15, 
3GS — An exclusively ulhumtnum diet causes a characteristic inv ision of macrophages 
in the mucosa, which modifies the villous formations This is accompanied b> a con- 
siderable relative increase of eosmophilcs and intense destruction of leucocytes, the 
debris of which is found in various coats of the intestine No similar results are seen 
on a purely fatty or carlwhjdratc diet G G 

Determination of vitamin A. Katiiarint, II Coward, Katiilitn M Key, 
Frederick J Over and Uarhara G T. Morgan Bsochem J 24, 1132-001(1930) — 
The vitamin A contents of 2 substances ore compared, 2 groups of rats (5-10 in each 
group) being used , each group is fed on A free diet until grow th ceases, and each rat 
within the group is then given the same daily dose of the substance to be tested The 
mean increases In w t of the 2 groups ore ealed These mean increases arc then referred 
to a curve which relates mean increase to dose of a particular sample of cod-liver oil 

Henjvsun Harrow 

Salicylic acid fruit in the prevention and treatment of rheumatism in children. 
J rrSTtiN. Arch Pediatrics 48, 73-81(1931) — &Uic> lie, benzoic citric and tartanc 
aads arc antirheumatic For this reason, certain fruits (strawbemes, hucUebemes, 
raspberries, plums, chcmcs. lemons, grape fruit and melons) should be included in the 
diet beginning with the second jear of life, both ns preventives and ns a portion of the 
therapy of rheumatic fever Josrrn S IlrmuRN 

Low-fat, high-starch evaporated-milk feeding for the marasmic baby. John How- 
land West Arch Pediatrics 43, ISO— 03(1031) — The marasmic baby usually does 
not tolerate fats and sugars A readily digested, high-ealone diet, composed of un- 
sweetened evapd milk. Ca caseinate and cooked starch, usually is satisfactory 

Jo«nrii S IlErnURN 

To better human life by milk. I. II. W A Price. Creamery and Milk riant 
Monthly 20, No 3 2ii 37, No 4, 4G-54(I031) — Data obtained indicate tint the vitamin 
content of dairy products Is largely dependent upon the utilization by the cow of a rapid!) 
growing fresh grass that has dev eloped on a soil amply prov ideil with such mineral require- 
ments of the plant ns to provide the cow not only with these minerals but with activat- 
ing substances which arc not produced in adequate quantity in the aliscncc of these 
minerals Detns of vitamins \ and D were made on butters obtained from various 
parts of the world Seasonal variations were found in the quantities of these vitamins 
present in the butter Tims in North America v itamin D tend' to be low from Nov 
to Apnf, rising in May and June, falling in midsummer, sometimes n-mg in the early 
autumn with a rapid decline in the fall and early winter It was found that the vita- 
min content of butter did not decrease during storage. Tram the standpoint of public 
health, therefore, it was recommended that butter should be placed in storage at the 
season of its greatest vitamin content A H Johnson 

Observation on the assay of the antineunhc vitamin. Some of the factors involved 
in the use of the rat method. W H Sebrtll and E Elvove V S. Pub. Health 
Ref'll 46, 917-25(1931) — Results are reported which are in agreement with the ex- 
perience of others, to the effect that the symptoms of polyneunti' in rats appear to be 
assoed with shortage rather than complete absence of antineuntic vitamin The 
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nirrr method !t t e-simp astmecrtic coacentrates ca ntJ mar 1* applrij Vt x='ed- 
t-r B stable stiv cvf the enacertrate, suVctxarrerfv or mm pent co rail f. J -V. K, 
Jirmtrve vxlur c! sov-be»n cite far best IL Earo Srrro axa Ta aagi 
J Ac G« S'C Jtpan ft, — SoT-be»n ofl ole was pro as 

protein source of the feed Twelve parts of lose powder, 4 parts of CaCOi and 4 parts 
ci NaCJ fir no parts of the take were supplied. The cumt-ve value was ts al a r to 
that ci £sb meal It pres re«G:s on egg production and »t_ ci tXT * om? -a r to three ci 
otheT a-.— _d feeds. IIL I-ti 910-6 — The chicks hatched frees the eggs ** above 
mentioned w«e al»o fed with wt teas oil cake. No abnormal s^us were noted. 

V. Kntui 

Yi r» — i p. nx Eistn TatasnTA. J. A[~ Cos. .W Jzfv* 6, P~7-74 1 C CC‘\ 
d C A 25, 53*' — ErpTStercJ was <hswived tn olive <G and treated with orcoe. The 
crx’^tcrrl -win. *o treated was autmach-tic f * mice. Excess of ecor-ati'd dtnrr..- hed 
the astirach-tjc acto-tr If orcoe acted os ercos-rroJ f.x 3 ca nctets were cured 
hr a dw* of 0 05-0 1 rtf erpMrrcf per dap. Yitamm D it-wdf may be i’-raono-orcenJe 
ttjwt'trf V- Rsuu 

Soy-bean cake lor tie fatten mg cl rr^f. Koto Srrtxt J Jr* Ckr*» See. 
/spin ft, "To-^ V 1533 —Sot ’.'ll od cake as 2.1 and 33^ was added la a feed coo- 
sistmg ci torean 47, mime 3\ bene powder 2 and XaC3 1*^. The estetne 
vahse of the feed with w bean cG cake was as p"s»! as that with £.h ra-al The re- 
mits b l»*t!~r~r were rather espenar Viaaa A. Cl. N> and Ca should be vuppbed- 

V. £suu 

Mgtsite’i beriberi bacteria and tntcaofii Tscvs Auruu. J . Jt*- 
CV« S* J- pc* 6, Il2j-43(l f t3"') — Plgrces fed with pohshed nee eicrrte Mcra- 
matsu s beriben bactena. If the T-Srxns are fed *~th a di-t d-5oerd ca n'a m-n B. 
the bartma are deceit to End ta the nerrta Ev^s fed with pol-si-d rve sh-<w th* 
svmptcm cf the sackae** bet do not m atte the boctma. The hac*ena evil vd be 
found in the excreta of dice fed with poli-bed nee. There ts no reiati m between expt! 
beriberi aad Murxmatra’* bacteria. Y. Knun 

Elects of a large Cuartry of lactic aad ia the diet. Ri\ft3 Sas.u3. J Jr 
CVrw See Jape* ft, 11 4+-7C V W>) — Mice were f weed to eat lactic aod as JGS'c ci 
the diet. Ca and <— ecullc F of the bone were d-creased. Decrease cf P ia the musd- 
was al<n found but it was less thaa that of th- Ca decrease. Y Kias*a 

I'lttmu C. IV. Yitarr.a C ra seeds permnated cadet a hlardi lamp. TrirjJ 
\lAT*rc»KA. J Jr Cic-^ Artt JjMs 7, 1'A-2S\1S31). cf C J 24. 53P — ' Tbe *«nb 
nee was jtrranxtrd under 1CC0 w v!ec. U=p at 2S-vY. Vnaag C was prwJaeed 
after 3 davs of perumati.3a_ The detectioa of ntacaa C be Bersscnev's reaction dws 
not crenade with the biolipaj test- Y KrasbA 

Ejects td alkali dnatejratita rpon the nu a h centre*, ci cereal straws, 
toshj la sts J Set Ac -hx. (Japan) Na 326, 37-1^1931) — Tbe straws of barW. 
wheat aad nee eoetaui scene eitasauis A aad B The ertasuias in the straws wete ta lfr 
stable toward l'T- lung, especial] v tn the srakc; process, ibi toward NaOH Y. K- 
The srady of caJctca raeabohsa. Gn*e aad cnaary emft ta of calausa. K- 
PaovrasiA?. AND L. Biol- Tfc2 aoc. cl.ne. Hci 13, XlSl-Td'O) — Sahcataneccs 
m'ccti.-n « frediaj: of trvNa tntrxte caused a marked u n ea se ja cnaarr Ca and a 
decrease c blood Ca. Tbe presence of ctrxte a !>oiv tissues aad finds is thoccht 
to have aa impartiat relatica to Ca metabolism. C. G. Tree 

Loss of titaraaj A derm^ the bakm£ of thja better cookies. Hrc_rv T PaxMxs. 
Xva StxTmcso*,. Ita Mullen axx> Caicu.-Pv Hoax J TirmrZc m 23.30C>^T(1?S1' — 
Thm butter cookies, baked at 100" fee 10 m. lose of th-c cc^ ia al r rattna 

A content Amt Let e*COVT* 

Metalhiedfood m the repeaeratioa of hemopiotmi m rit aad man. J I_ McGses 
Sonet 347-SJ1331) — Milk was left a contact with an aUcrr of Fe. Co, Mn and 
Cuniaw box and small cjaaatitics of these metals were d-ssdved m «- This raetab 
lued mZk and coctrol tuGk were fed to veems «trte rats whose hemoglobin tad been 
reduced to a Sect 73^ These to which netafiired milk was fed showed rapid regeaff*- 
Pcn. Tbcy also showed some storage of these metal-. Co alone was effective bet the 
taixt- of metals was much better There was a low« murtabtx amccg rats fed ua n't** - 
Xitrd milt than ca rthlk to which salts of the metals woe added. Tests extended to 
mao indicated sxunlar results. G H. B . Luca? 

The comparative value of irradiated e r pps*crtJ aad cod-lrrer of] as a prophylac^ 
intnachnac agent when grea m egcrralent dosage accordm* to rat rants ci vitamin D. 
V J Baxnts. M. J Besov axd E. M. Jakes. J«- J Diseases OZi-n 39, 45-&S 
(lt<30) — Cod -lrver o2, ad gra i s tered to infants m doses ci 1400 rat units of ntansia 
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a seasonal variation In litter sire, being higher In summer, Tlie omnivorous mothers 
were heavier at parturition than the vegetanan, but (or mothers of the same body 
weight the > minr (rom the omnivorous animals were heavier. The birth weight of 
the young tended to increase with the age ol the mother and the order of the litter up to 
the fourth for the vrgrlanan and to the third for the omnivorous rats LAM 
Growth of vegetarian rats on omnivorous diet, bitivo Wan avd Tt?vc-Tou Chcw. 
Chinese J Physiol 5, ?t~8{1011) —Young !«-im ol vegetarian mothers, hut nursed by 
omnivorous mothers and reared upon an omnivorous diet after weaning, averaged G?% 
normal in wl at 4 months Young bom of and nursed by vegetanan mothers, and 
placed on an omnivorous diet at 4 weeks, attained wts which were 82% normal Similar 
young reared upon a vegetarian diet to 4 months and then changed to the omnivorous 
diet reached wts which were 77% normal "These results show that nutrition during 
Jactation is more important than later in life.’’ L A Maynard 

Excessive doses of vitamin I>. M Piscjifrip and V. Nava Air ehn pedrto- 
tidt 28, So 3(1910), Rn suJ amencana fruloerino) tnmund quimioteraP 34 , 27(15)11) — 
High doses of vitamin f> produce in rats alterations m the bones, the blood vessels, 
kidneys and spleen The distance of the toxic dose from the therapeutic Is great enough 
to avoid danger A K Mcytr 

The tone and calcdying action of Irradiated ergosterol. L Micitnjvtn Art*, 
ifal hot 84, 111-7(1931) — Injection ol large doses ol irradiated ergosterol into rabbits 
causes pronounced cachexia and deposition ol Ca salts in well organs and tissues as 
normally exhibit no calcification There is also evidence ol a hemoljrtic effect 

S MORGULtJ 

The action and Ihe mechanism of the action of excessive doses ol Irradiated ergo- 
aterol in erpenmental parathyroid insufficiency. M Corel. Arch stal bust. 84, 
118 2> ■( I'll!) — Largi doses of irradiated ergosterol administered previous to parathy- 
roidectomy prevent the occurrence of tetany and of the symptoms of parathyroid 
insulficiincj Irradiated ergosterol in the amts used causes considerable hypercalcemia 
and also a slight h> perphosphatemia, Imt the hypercalcemia does rot last long follow- 
ing parathyroidectomy ; alter a variable interval it gives place to hypocalcemia char 
actcmtic ol parathyroid insufficiency However, the blood J‘ dors not increase as 
much os it muvllj dues in the paratbyroidectomizcd animal so that the Ca/P ratio 
tines no l fall nearlj as hm In ammils treated with the ergosterol after the operation 
the hypercalcemia is transitory, and is followed by hypocalcemia Alvo in Arch 
find 20, 123 -(4(1910) S Morocus 

The breid problem. IL The physiological effects of whole-grain bread. I 
Adrian Bwchen Z ZJZ, 278-91(1931). cf C A. 24, 1144 —Unlike white bread or 
bread nch in bran, bread made from 100% whole grain flour (as 75% whole wheat 
and 23% whole rye) has good nutritive value The value of this bread is still further 
enhanced when the excess ll,l’0« ol the flour is largely neutralized by means of Ca 
salts oj org acids Young rats noumbrd exclusively on pure whole grain bread or 
ononeeontg Ca attain their normal body wt and ore in good health even of ter G month* 
on such a regime Ted on white bread or on bran bread, the animals grow very slowly, 
show a disposition to skin and mucous-membrane infections and generally die in 3 -1 
months Neutralizing the excess II, TO, of white bread with Ca had some favorable 
effict but not nearly so much as in the case of the whole grain bread Whole grain 
flour may, of course, be of good or poor quality, and the method of prepg the bread is 
also important in detg its nutritive value Tor instance, toasting made the bread less 
nourishing and even injurious Animats fed on toasted whole grain bread manifested 
bone injuries, became very sick and died b Mokglus 

Ammonium bicarbonate together with acid augar-beet eossette* aa a protein sub- 
stitute. (A feeding experiment on milk goats.) T ranz-Uerwann Ziruer. Btochem 
3 222, 2£2-i22(2B2i} — -V.V,.VG£V «ssuvW veyn! lane -svhmv* £V% «n* Ah? {tfsutenv at j eatASse 
designed to maintain an increased millc production in goats Sixty five tables of de 
tailed results arc given S Mokgulh 

The nitrogen balance during dietary corrections of obesity. J M Strang, H B, 
McClvgagp and Trank A Evans An J Med Set 181, 3.«-f9<I93I) — The levef 
of N metaliolism in obese patients docs not differ from that of normals The rapid 
reduction of wt by a * maintenance protein diet” produces only a slight depression m 
the N level evert after 28 weeks The total N loss in the period of neg balance is less 
than 4% of total body N R C Willson 

Creatuune excretion in abnormal states of nutrition. 11 B McCllgace, George 
Booth and Trank A Evans An J hied Set 181,349-55(1931) — The creatinine 
excretion of obese subjects is close to that of normal ones The excreted creatinine 
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<l(x % not change appreciably when reduced by dietary measures alone The excre- 
tion in persons of subnormal wt. is markedly reduced ns compared to the norma! 

K C. WlLLSON 

The effect of irradiated ergosterol on the composition of gastric and pancreatic 
Juices. Walter Ii.MiBR, Alexander Marble. Stephen J. Maddock and Josephine 
C. Wood Am J AM Set 181, 309-113(1031) —1 rce IICI was reduced in 3 of 4 
patients, a questionable reduction occurring in the fourth case The pancreatic enzyme 
activity was depressed in 1 case The fixed Ime content of pancreatic juice was not 
allcctcd Cl ion was decreased and COj ion increased and thus a more alh. pan- 
creatic juice resulted R C Willson 

The influence of vitamin A on the action of viosterol in rickets. P. Rohmer and 
R Dubois Ret franc pedialne 6, 004-8(1930) , J dm Med Assoc 96, 303— Six 
rachitic children were given cither the mm effective dose or an insufficient dose of 
vtostcrol (from 300 to tiOO rat units per day ) They w ere also given daily doses of 3000 
rat units of vitamin A The addn of the largir doses of vitamin A did not modify 
the action of the viosterol in any way The clinical symptoms, results of x ray examn 
and blood analysis corresponded with those normally obtained by small doses of viosterol 

R C Willson 

Leich. J Neil Dietetics in Warm Climates Including Food-stuffs, their Analysis 
and Role in Disease. London Harrison and Sons, Ltd 4SG pp 25s , net Re- 
viewed in Indian Met Gas 66, 228(1931) 

Mellanbv , Mav Diet and the Teeth. An Experimental Study Part II. A 
Diet and Dental Disease B Diet and Dental Structure in Mammals other than the 
Dog London II M Stationery Office 2s Gd Reviewed in Pharm. J 126, 3S6 
(1931) 

Antirachitic products. Soc des usines cimi Rh6nb Poulenc Fr. 098.910, 
June 11, 1930 • l*roducts having high antirachitic activity are prepd by irradiation 
of ergosterol with ultra violet rays The ergosterol is sepd from the crude product 
of irradiation by using the low soly of ergosterol in org solv ents such as EtOII, ace- 
tone or AcOEt The sepn of the ergosterol is followed up untd a dextrorotatory prod- 
uct is obtained, which has preferably a rotatory power in ale soln above 23® for Die 
yellow Hg ray The irradiation of the ergosterol is stopped before the point of max. 
activity is passed and preferably before it is reached 

F — PHYSIOLOGY 

E. K. MARSHALL, JR 

Excitability of the reflexes as a function of the p (I value. M. MirOLS ,4tfi accad. 
Lxnctt 12, 191-1(1930), cf C A 23, 34S2. 4253 —The effect of changing p a on the 
cerebrospinal axis of Dujo rut gar is was studied by immersing this for half hr periods 
in acid solns (HC1. lactic acid), as well as in alk solns (NaOH, KOH) and noting the 
reaction Outside of the limits fa 6 7-7 2, either aads or alkalies promote more aud 
more excitability increasing to clonic convulsions, tetany, and finally total paralysis 
at values below CnClor above 7 G AW Contieri 

The regulating function of the central nervous system. M. Mitolo. AUt accad 
Ltncet 12, 240-51(1930) — The function of the central nervous system of Bufo vul- 
garis m regulating pH value has been studied by adding small amts (in mg ) of the 
substance to 10 cc of the aad mixt , Sorensen’s solns being used (0 1 M HC1 +01 
M glycocoll, M/15 KiHPO, + JJ/15 Na,HPO<) as well as those of Mcllvame (0 1 
AI citric acid + 0 2 At Ka,HI’0,) \anous parts of the nervous system, as brain and 
spinal fluid, have the same regulating function Time of contact or temp has little 
effect on the regulating function, tin re is no difference in the action of isotonic and 
anisotomc solns, honevir, m isotonic solns of muts of KC1, LiCI, KTOj. slightly 
greater regulation is obtained than in isotonic NaCl alone A neutral strychnine sul- 
fate soln. (2 5 10.000, tetany-producing) raises the power slightly, whereas a soln of 
9 5 cc physiol soln and 0 5 cc abs litOII (narcotic) depresses the action. A W. C 

The hydremic curve (fasting) in various short exercises. IIL L, Bracaloni 
Alts accad. Linen 12, 232-7(1930), cf C A 24,4S14 — Previous work suggested that the 
hydremic curv e may vary with the intensity of exercise rather than duration , therefore, 

6 subjects were subjected to various forms of exercise: 50 and 100 m race, climbing a 
9 ra rope, rowing 10, 20, 30 strokes, 10-30 chinnings, 10 leg flexings In all cases the 
water content of the blood diminished 0 7 to 1 23%, but was recovered in about 15 
mm , and differed more with the individual than with the form of exercise. A. W. C. 
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n ev viewpoint* to the problem of the transformation of fat Into carbohydrate la 
the organism. M lttm Z. pkjnol Om 195, 248-64(1031); d. C. A. 25, 494 — 
In fonrulati"* the fraction* in vol red in the transformation of lit into carbohydrate 
the chief difficult}' »» the I irt that tfoudatJon of fatty acids yield* 4 C chain* *ucb a* 
IcCIliCOiH and McClIOHCHiCOilf. whereat 3 C chain* such atAcCOdfand AcCHO 
ar required lof glucose synthesis The newly dwivrTed fraction product of AcCHr- 
and AcCffO, tss . diacetyfethanol. Acff|CAcCHOff, contains C C atoms and by 
adrfo of 2 11,0 and 1 O could yield CJlrSK Again. tin hydrosydiketone Could oxi- 
dise to 2 AcCHO. thus effective the transition from the 4 C to the 3-C chain Feed- 
ii g txpu with this letol show that Ur ge amts are tolerated and frequently disappear 
entirely Likewise liver pulp rtomri the letol In such espts. the sugar is first 
d-strojtd by yeast ferment* tion which does not attack the ketoL Disappearance 
U the lalirr is then shown by the absence of reducing power Oxidation by KMnOi 
converted the ketol into AcCOiH. identified by prrpn of the p-nitrophenylhydrazone 

A V,' DO* 

The fste of choline ia the blood. Comment cm the paper of Imae IL Page and 
Enth Schmidt ham Wains axp Emr Dauan Z pkyttol £Vm 195, 255-9 
' IML --The disappearance of added choline, observed by Page and Schmidt (C. A. 25, 
J22) could not be corroborated Whether fresh blood, serum or blood heated to W 
was used and whether the analysis was performed immediately or 7 hr* after ad dirty 
the choline the recovery a* eMoroaurafe by the author*’ method (C A 2J, 5493) was 
quite uniformly approx l’o* evidence by isolation and chetn. identification of 

the sulntance should outweigh ney results by a bsol assay A. W*. Dox 

The occurrence of ether -insoluble lecithins fa the brant. W'njfEiJr Mm Z. 
pkjit'J Cksm ltdi, l'» l“ , l'dl) -Front the protayon fraction of the bran a white 
hygroscopic substance was isolated which resembled sjHngomyelm in its inv.ly in 
HA petx ether a-d MeAe. It become* vitreous at fi5- 72' and mtll* above IV)* 
with d*compn Hjdrolysis by BafOIf), in StcOH yielded chotme which wa« identified 
at the ehloruj lapnate ChoUmme. the bane constituent of cephahn, »*» not found. 
The fatty acids iderlif ed were palmitic, very little iteanc, and about 2 1 % oleic. Since 
less than 30% of onsitd acid was found, the existence of natural lec thins conty only 
satd. acid* is demonstrated. Of the ffy«rropbo«t>f>onc acid present 5S% was the fi- 
acid identified by its d-ff icoltlr *oL double »?t with Pi(SO,h Thu ti the first instance 
of a naturally occsimnr lecithin inv.l in I t/i A W' Dox 

The follicular hormone. Preliminary paper. Boueuxw Sjca*it<«x Z pkjnol 
Ckrm 196, 10 22(193] > By the method of Marxian. in which 3% KOfI is used, a 
hormone • as obtained from gravid urine which at 21 G-3/>* tad showed the *atne ultra- 
violet absorption curst as llutenandts hormone It* activity was 0,500,000 mouse 
units as detd by a 50% response after 5 injections dimny 30 hr*. The substance in 
KOH voln showed a complete loss of selective absorption spectrum after 72 hrs . indi 
eatrny a deep-seated charge IVnsiMr the crystal* r e p re s ent an inert tuhstance to 
which the hormone is asvxd a* a difficultly separable impurity A W". Dox 

The ammonia content of frog muscle and the revernbihry of ammonia formation 
in the isolated frog mu*de. Gcrrav Eitaorv Z phynol Cktm 196, Z3-VK1931). — 
A lenrthy and terjjoui polemic ayamst I’armi (C. A 25, VOS). A. W. Dor 

The development and phosphatase aetmty fa vrro and a vitro of the mandibular 
skeletal tissue cf the embryonic fowL Hers or Banwxr Feu. avd Robxkt Robisov. 
Biockem J If, 1903I1WJ] cf C A 24, 1 <172 — By the sixth day of embryonic develop- 
ment the future fcirto logical vtructure of the non-ossi/ftny part of Meckel* rod and 
of a future cartilage bore inch a* the paiato*juadrate or femur is already detd .although 
at this stage no histological differences between the 2 type* of cartilage have yet ap- 
peared. The membrane bone surrounding Meckel'* cartilage possesses a high phos- 
phatase activity BxsjMits Hajceow* 

What effect hare the hormone* cf pregnancy on the growth cf the fetus and the 
change* of pregnancy of the mother? F. Siegext. Arc*. Gynoiol. 143, 72-9(1830). — 
Both the ovariaf hormone and the hormone from the anterior lobe of the hypophysis 
art increased daring pregnancy The uva/tal hormone is esereud ia the tame to in- 
crca-ing amts as pregnancy progresses while the hypophyseal hormone is excreted 
m large amts from the very onset of pregnancy and in lesser amts as pregnancy pro- 
gresses While in early pregnancy the blond always gives a pos test for ovariaf hor- 
mone. at the time ct delivery the blood of the mother gave a pot reaction ro 57 7% 
<A the 32 cases studied and the blood of the child a pos. reaction in TG.5% The con- 
tent of hypophyseal hormone is the same in the blood of both mother and child and shows 
* at the time cf delivery It is probable that the ovanal hormone plays an 
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important role in the changes in the organism of the mother that accompany pregnancy 
and that it if excreted in larger amts in the second half of pregnancy beca use its hiologic Im- 
portance is now lessened The biologic activity of the hypophyseal hormone during preg- 
nancy must remain the same or increase, as in spite of increased excretion in the unne 
at the e no of pregnancy there is no change in Us content in the blood The hypophy- 
seal hormone is probably directly concerned with the growth of the fetus The regu- 
lation of the amts of hormones seems to Ik a function of the placenta, in fact it is most 
probable that the placenta takes on the function of producing a substance identical 
mth the os ana) hormones and through the fetal portion of the placenta stimulates 
the anterior lolie of the hypophysis to increased activity Harriet F Holmes 
T he calcium content of the blood serum during pregnancy. M. Adler Arch 
Gvndknl M3, 23ft-17(lfi30) — Ily use of the method of Kramer Tisdall the Ca content 
of the blood scrum was detd for 14 hiatthy nonpregnant women, 2 fi healthy women 
in different stages of pregnancy ,'j women during labor and 12 women during the pucr- 
penum During pregnancy the Ca contmt of the serum is lowered and the decrease 
liegms as early ns the 3rd month Tlic decrease is uniform from the 6lh to the flth 
month Tin Ca content ri<<s slightly in the loth month without reaching the nor 
mal level During lalior the Ca content increases to the lower limit of physiol varia 
liility and the degree of increase germs to lie related to the duration of the labor pains 
Twenty four to 4S firs postpartum the Ca content drops lielow the value before labor 
It remains lielow normal until the 8th day postpartum and then rapidly returns to the 
lower normal limit Harriet F Holmes 

Potassium and eafctom to the menstrua/ cyt/e and during pregnancy. R Spieglfr 
Arch Gyndkol 143, 218 71(1030) — The K content of the blood undergoes a marked 
alteration during the menstrual cycle As a rule, the lowest K value is reached dur 
mg menstruation and then mcrea«es progressively in th t postmenstrual period to reach 
its max in the premenstrual period In contrast the Ca content of the blood is very 
stable and shows no noteworthy change during the menstrual period The opposite 
liclmior of the K and Ca ions results in a marked change in the K Ca ratio In preg- 
nancy the K content of the blood tends to rise in 00% 0 f the cases The Ca content 
is not altered with the onset of pregnancy but during the course of pregnancy there 
seems to be a slight decrease in Ca content With increasing pregnancy the K Ca 
ratio is slightly shifted in fas or of the K In comparing the blood of mother and child 
the ions of the blood of the child arc not inconsiderably increased over those of the 
mother The increase affects both K and Ca but the K Ca ratio in general is increased 
In favor of K Harriet F Holmes 

The modification of the alkali reserve of the blood by pregnancy, labor and puer- 
perium and its behavior in the newborn. J Maumttt and J Rurtscher Arch 
Gyndkol 143, 272 30 ') (1030) —The alkali ri serve of the blood decreases during preg 
nancy Thi decrease becomes more marked during labor and is greater m pnmiparas 
than in multipirnt The alkali reserve of the Moot] increases postpartum but docs 
not reach normal value during the first 3 or 4 days Lactation modifies the COj-com 
Inning power of the blood as is shown by a decrease m the nlkali n serve of the btood 
if the btood is withdrawn at least more than 12 hrs after the beginning of lactation 
if the blood is withdrawn be fore this time, this decrease cannot be de monstrated After 
the decrease in alkali risers e of the Mood proeluccd by lactation, there occurs a further 
increase in COrcombinmg power, which docs not return to normal even 12 21 days 
postpartum In a ease of vomiting of pregnancy and in a ease of nephropafhia gram 
durum the alkali reserve was decreased lielow that of healthy pregnant women Sep 
tic conditions cause a particularly low value for the alkali reserve The alkali reserve 
of the Mood of the newborn child is in general lower than that of the mother The 
newborn child in the first 21 flays of lift shows a distinct acidosis that is in general 
greater than that of the mother during the puerperuun Harriet F Holmes 
The Iodine content of the blood in women under physiologic conditions. W 
Scherincer Arch Gyndkol 143, 310-37(1030) — The total I content of the blood 
(inorg and org bound I) was detd In 18 healthy women A diet poor in I caused a 
decrease of about 2 r i% in the I content of the blood After more than 2 days of a diet 
poor in I, the I content of the blood tends to remain const with an av value of 8y% 
Seasonal variations from winter to summer were not observed That the menstrual 
cycle has an cflcct on the I content of the blood was confirmed At the onset of men- 
struation the I content of the blood is increased to 20-25% of the I content in the 
intermenstrual period Several normal women were studied more carefully with detn 
of basal metabolism nnd the Rod-Hunt reaction and the I content of the blood was 
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para lutea in tlie ovaries had no stimulating effect on the development of mammalian 
tissue < J. F. La"!!**! 

The relation between contraction frequency and lactate accumulation and its bear- 
ing upon the economy of tension production and maintenance in striated muscle. M. B. 
Visscuer and P. W. Smith Art J Phvsiol 95, 12l-O(lfl30) — Lactic acid produe- 
tion in the frog's gastrocnemius murele is inversely proportional to the frequency of 
stimulation. The lactic nad coeff of dc\ eloped tension is a more const factor ihm 
is the coeff of maintained tension The slow removal of lactic acid is of advantage 
in those niu'aJes where m untenance of tension is an important function. Fatigue 
contracture seems to be due ton depletion to a low level of the store of base for neutraliz- 
ing free lactic nad J. F. Lyman 

The source of energy for anaerobic contraction In glycogen-poor muscle. P. W. 
Sunn anti M B \ isscher Am J Phyn 95, 13O-Miy30) — Lactate accumula- 
tion in ancrobic contractions to fatigue is entirely balanced by the loss of glycogen in 
glycogen-poor, as well as in glycogen nch musde The constancy of the developed 
tension coeff of lactate at widely varying levUs of glycogen content strongly supports 
the hypothesis that the reactions auoed with lactic acid production yield the energy 
for the contraction process. J F Lymvn 

Maternal and fetal blood-sugar changes under various experimental conditions. 
S W Britton* -dm J Phtsicl 95, 17''-no(10.10) —In early pregnancy, blood sugar 
changes seem to be readi!> effected m the fetus m response to changes in the maternal 
blood In the later stages of gestation, fetal glucose variations arc brought about 
(and then only slightly) only after severe maternal disturbance, «uch os ins ulin hypo- 
glucemia, emotional excitement, adrenaline or glucose administration. J F L. 

Physiological vanabons of the cardiac output in man. X. The effect of variations 
in the environmental temperature on the pulse rate, blood pressure, oxygen consump- 
tion, arteriovenous oxygen difference and cardiac output of normal individuals. A 
Grollm in .In J Pkysv'l 95, 2tVJ-73(UV)0'. cf c' .1 24, 5SII — From 0* to 45* 
the pulse rate rises progressively, blood pressure falls about 10‘ <s metabolism dedtnes 
to a min. at about 50', after which it nses slowly, cardiac output is const, between 0* 
and 28 \ above which the output gradually increases. XI. The pulse rate, blood 
pressure, oxygen consumption, arteriovenous oxygen difference and cardiac output of 
man during normal nocturnal sleep. It tJ 274-84 — Of the functions studied only the 
pul«e rate rises as a result of awakening of the subject. XII. The effect of the men- 
strual cycle on the cardiac output, pulse rate, blood pressure and oxygen consumption 
of a normal woman. lhJ 90, l-'tlWl) — No variations in the functions studied were 
observed as a result of the menstrual cycle XIII. The effect of mild muscular exer- 
cise on the cardiac output. ItiJ S-I5 — The cardiac output m very tndd exerase beam 
no simple relation to the O, consumption. J. F. Lyman 

The mechanism of water exchange in the animal organism. I. The nature and 
effects of superficial bums. T I* Undtriiiix, R Kavninow and M. E. Fisk. Am. 
J. Physicl 95, 502-14U‘V)0) — Skin bums, involving about 30% of the total area. Were 
made on anesthetircd rabbits bv means of a hot iron The subsequent edema and ab- 
sorption of the fluid are described In the production of such a burn heat was shown to 
penetrate the body sufficient to ruse the temp -of the body cavities temporarily to 
about 1 1 1 c r This is regarded ns sufficient to lead to local circulatory changes inducing 
the formation of ulcers, hemorrhages, etc., which ha\ e been ascribed to the effects of a 
burn toxin II. Changes in capillary permeability induced by a superficial burn. 
IbtJ 315-24 — Under the conditions of a bum. cipillarv permeability i 5 increased. Sub- 
stances which normally do not pass the capillary’ wall (<* S • dyes) are found in the edema 
fluid. Since absorption from tlie burned area is much slower than normal, increased 
capillars- permeability in one and decreased permeability in the opposite direction may 
exist. IlL The extent ol edema fluid formation mduced by a superficial btmx. F. 1\ 
Underhill, M. E. Tisk and R KapnINQW Ibid 325-ff — With a bum involving about 
17% of tlie total bodv surface the max water loss in tlie edema fluid was about 70% of 
the total blood y oL IV. The composition of the edema fluid resulting from a superficial 
bum. F. P. Underhill and XI. E. Fisk IbtJ 330-3. — Edima fluid, produced by an 
extensive skin bum. is approx, the same in compn as the scrum of the blood of the 
burned animal, non-protein N. K. Mg and inorg P are generally higher in the edema 
fluid than in normal scrum, K may be several times higher. Both the serum of the 
burned animal and the edema fluid contain less globulin than does the scrum of a normal 
non fasting animal V. The relationship of the blood chlorides to the chlorides of 
the fluid produced by a superficial bum. F. P. Underhill, XI E. Fisk and R. Kap- 
si now, Ibid S34-S — Blood Cl shows no diminution as long as blood concn. is main- 
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tamed within normal limits a losses may be replaced to a considerable extent- A* 
much as 30% of the NaCl of the Wood may 1* lost to the edema fluid without causing 
alteration in the Q content of the Wood YX The composition of tiltae* coder the 
influence of ■ superficial burn. lUd 330-47 — Rabbits were burned under anesthesia, 
about 17% of the akin area being afTected, and allowed to lire without food or water for 
2-3 days In comparing the water, ash and chloride content of the tissues of burned 
animals with those of unliurned controls, no rffeet of the bum on the compn of the tis- 
sues was apparent JYrsumaMy ibe compn of the tissues is conserved in preference to 
that of the blood * When a portion of the skm is burned the Cl content of the entire 
skin is markedly increased In muscle tissue injured by a bum the HjO content is 
increased, the ash content varies but little from normal, but the Cl content is increased 
even mote than in burned skm. The resorption of material from a burned area is very 
slow VH. Dehydration produced by various mean*. F I’ L'Kprauru, and M K 
Fill. find 34S-G3 — When rabbits are deprived of food and water and in addn. given 
phi or hum or hypertonic solr.s or bled, the skin may lose 20% of its water, the blood 
may become coned, and the muscles may lose some water, but a marked loss from all the 
tissues except the hver (and fossil 1y the kidney), which never lose, results in death. 
V TT1. Dehydration by pilocarpine under varied dietary condition*. Ilnd 304-70 — Tbe 
repeated injection of pilocarpine causes pulmonary edema and blood coaat , a loss of 
water from the skm and an increase of water in mot of the organs of animals receiving 
fresh vegetables as part of their diet J. F I.ymaN 

The rexpiratory quotient of retting mammalian mnsde a* tbown by the eviacerated 
decapitated caL L Irving *vd II L Foster Am J. Phynol 95, 429-42(1030). — 
When oxer ventilation was avoided and corrrrlion made tar any change in CO, con- 
tent of the muscles, the R Q of tbe eviscerated decapitated cat was about 0 80 In- 
travenous injection cif glucose caused a slight nse in the R Q to 0.85 After Urge 
doses of insulin and glucose the corrected R. Q rose to 091. indicatmg the diversion 
of oxidation to the principal use of carlohydrate The action of insulin and gluoose, 
m addn. to increasing carbohydrate oxidation and glycogen rtorage, aflrcti tbe COi 
equfl in mnsde, proto! Ijr increasing musele capacity for COi J F. Lyman 

Metabolism. VIIL The effect of estrm injection* on the basal m eta bo him, 
uterme endometrium, lactation, mating and maternal instmet* m the adult dog. M M. 
Kirsim. F E D'Amovr, A. J. Carlson avd R. G Cvstayson Am J. Phynol 95, 
039-40(1030), d C A 22, 113 — Basal metabolic rate in normal dogs is not changed 
by the subcutaneous injection of the female sex hormone, estrm In normal and cas- 
trated bitches injection of the hormone causes estrus and lactation. J. F. Lyman 
The effect of *inmlt*neou* injection* of the female and male hormone* in capons. 
Mary Jlun, F. E D'Avour a.vd E B Womack. Am J Phynol 95,041-9(1930) — 
The continued daily administration of both hormones together, or of alternate injec- 
tions, on successive days, resulted in birds with female plumage and male bead furnish- 
ing*. There was no evidence cf antagonism between tbe sex hormones J. P. L. 

The nature of the nerve impulse. L The effect of carbon monoxide on medoBated 
nerve. F O Schmitt Am J. Phynol 95,629-01(1930); d C. A 25 , 732— Con- 
elusion The action potential of nerve, whether anaerobic or aerobic, requires an oxi- 
dation or oxygenation of substances «n nerve, and activation of the Oj by a respiratory 
enzyme similar to that of tVsrburg is essential J F Lyman 

The hormone of the adrenal cortex. F A Hartman, Katharine A Bbownell 
and W. A. Hartman. Am J Pkysiol 95, 670-80(1930), cf C A. 25, 18&L — Cortin 
can be prepd by txtg the adrenal cortex with Et,0. which dissolves little adrenaline 
The EtjO is distd . and the residue extd with warm 80% EtOH Much inert material 
is removed by chiUmg and filtering After removing the ale tbe residue (cortin) is 
dissolved m water V. ben it is gn en subcutaneously to adrenalectomized cats, animals, 
which otherwise would lose wt and die, carry out all the Me functions normally A 
case of Addison’s disease with a systolic blood pressure of 60 mm. and a pulse of 120 
with other characteristic tymptons was revived by the use of cortin. J. F. Lyman 
Change* m sugar and lactic tad content of blood caused by burn*. M. A. Slocum 
and JL D Lichtbody Am J Phynol 96, 35-9(1931) —The omen, of sugar and 
lactic acid in the blood of rabbits that had been subjected to burns with the adrmal 
glands intact, and alter removal of the glands, indicate that increased activity of tbe 
adrenals in a burned animal does not account for the observed increase in blood sugar. 

_ J F, Lyman 

The oxygen consumption of isolated muscles for isotonic and isometric twite he*. 
FT* Am J Pi7nol. 96. 78-88(1931) — Isotonic twitches with large 

wads, where only little shortening occurs, have a higher O consumption than isometric 
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twitches, while isotonic twitches with small loads, and consequently large shortenings, 
need less O than the isometric twitches The value of 0 3S0 for the O consumption 
per g tension and unit muscle length was obtained, with a max. efficiency of 13-8%. 
The energy liberated in a twitch depends on 2 factors, the length of the fibers during 
contraction and the work done J F LyvaX 

The hemoglobin content of the hlood of fowls. H H Duxes ANdL H Scitwarte. 
Am J. Physiol, 96, 89-93(1931) — By using the Newcomer acid hematra method with the 
Bausch and Lotnb "Improved Newcomer Modal” hemoglobi nometer, a correction 
for turbidity disturbance m fowl blood must be applied as follows C = 0 91 U — I 49, 
where C is the corrected reading and U the un corrected reading A corrected value 
of 9 8 g hemoglobin per 100 cc. of hen blood was obtained, for pullets 8.9%, cocks 
13 5, pheasants 13 7, wild ducks 14, wild geese 14 9, brants 14 7, swan 13 4, peafowls 
12 0, turkeys 10 7 J F. Lyman 

The oxygen pulse in athletic girls dunng rest and exercise. Ellen M Radloef 
Am J Physiol 96, 126-31(1931) — From 2 to 3 times as much Oj is used per systolic 
discharge of the heart dunng exercise as during rest J F Lyman 

The adrenal cortex. L The effect of a hpide fraction upon the life span of adrenal- 
ect ocnred cats. W W Swingle and J J Pwffne* Am J Physiol 96, 153-63 
(1931) — A crude lipide fraction that is capable of prolonging Life in an animal whose 
adrenals have been removed can be prepd as follows Fresh adrenal cortex material 

is extd 24-72 hr? at room temp with 2 5 vols of 95% EtOH The ale is removed 

through muslin and filtering The residue is re-extd with 2 vols of 80% EtOH The 
ale. is dtstd. i« vacuo to about 7% of the original vol , each extn is handled separately 
Each concentrate is extd 3 or 4 times with an equal vol of benzene for each extn 
The benzene is distd in vacuo, the last traces being removed by the addn of 50-100 cc 
portions of abs EtOH and evapg to drvness The lipide residue is dissolved in 
corn oil or olive oil with the aid of abs EtOH, the ale being remo\ ed by distn ib vacuo 
1 cc represents 30 g fresh cortex Adrenaline is present in the prepn II An aqueous 
extract of the adrenal cortex which maintains the life of bilaterally adrenalectomized 
cats. Ibid 164-79 — The lipide fraction, as obtained by the method described above, 
weighing 81 g was treated with 500 cc. acetone m the refrigerator for 24 hrs The 
residue was extd once with 500 cc- acetone and once with 100 cc. acetone The acetone 
was distd in vacuo, leaving 14 7 g residue This residue was treated m a separatory 
funnel with 30 cc petr ether (b 30-60®), 74 cc of 95% EtOH and 26 cc of HiO The 
70% ale. layer was washed 5 times with 30 cc. portions of petr ether The petr ether 
soln. and washings were distd. ib vacuo and the distribution procedure was repeated 
The petr ether soln., resulting from the second distribution, was extd twice with 70% 
ale. The ale. solas were washed successively 5 times with 30 cc. portions of petr. 
ether in the order 2, 3 and 4 distributions, and finally the third and fourth distributions 
were washed twice with 30 cc. portions of petr etheT The active material, sol m 70% 
ale., weighed 1 4S9 g The ale. was removed ib vacuo to a vol of about 65 cc. and H,0 
was added to 100 cc , 1 cc. representing 30 g fresh cortex The ext was kept in the 
refrigerator overnight, centrifuged and decanted through a Seitz filter The dear 
reddish brown ext con tamed 0 5 S09 g of solids, p B = 52, 1 cc. = 036 mg adrenaline, 
i <,99 6% of the adrenaline in the original tissue was eliminated m. The revival 
of cats prostrate from adrenal insufficiency with an aqueous extract of cortex. J J 
Pfitvver and W W Swingle Ibid 180-90 — Adrenaline was removed from the 
ext. of adrenal cortex described above as follows The 70% alc.-soL fraction contg 
1 49 g solids and 36 mg of adrenaline was distd in vacuo, the residue dissolved in 100 
cc. of 95% EtOH and the soln filtered through two 30 g portions of permutite. at the 
rate of 1 to 2 drops per sec The permutite was washed with one 100 cc and one 300 cc 
portion of 95% ale The ale. filtrate contained 0 41 g solids and less than 1 mg 
adrenaline It was coned to about 100 cc and filtered through two 15 cc portions 
of permutite The filtrate contained 0 40 g solids and about 0 05 mg adrenaline 
The ale. soln was coned to about 100 cc and 70 cc water added. The ale. was re- 
moved and the ext dild to 100 cc with water The resulting milky soln was clarified 
and sterilized by filtering through a Seitz filter The ext. was crystal clear and very 
pale yellow It con tamed 0.29 g solids, 0 05 mg adrenaline. p B = 5 65 One cc. = 
30 g fresh beef adrenal cortex Large doses of this ext can be given without any 
deleterious effects Cats m collapse from adrenal insufficiency, following removal of 
the glands, were restored to a normal condition after injection of the ext. J F L. 

Water diuresis. D McKL Rioch J Physiol 70, 45-52(1930) — -Large vols. of 
fluids were given through the stomach to normal dogs and the effects on blood and 
urine observed There was (1) a const lag of diuresis behind the changes in the blood 
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following the lnge« l ion of Isotonic salt sol ns ; (2) a constancy of changes in the 
Moral following the ingestion ol isotonic salt solns and (3) an inconstancy of changes 
in the Moral following the ingestion ol water I>iln ol the electroly te ccmai of the blood 
is prolmbly the responsible loclor in instigating a water diuresis J F. Lyvan 
W ater diuresis. IV. Change* in the concentration of electrolytes and colloids In 
the platmi of decerebrate dogs produced by the ingestion of water. L E Bayuss 
akdA R Frit J. rhyttel 70, MM>(1030), cf C A 21, A <521 —Conclusion- In dogs 
the atworption of water from the digestive «y stem results in a fall in the conen of plasma 
colloids, which is oppruT that which would take place d the extra water were uniformly 
distributed throughout the tissues There ma> t>e a fall m the clcctrotyte concn of 
the plasma, but this is a!»a>s Jess than that of Ihe colloid concn Jntravrnous injec- 
tion ol 0 Ci% NaCI soln also results in a fall in tlit concn of the plasma colloids of the 
expected magnitude J I* Lvmav 

The respiratory quotient of the eviscerated spinal cat A B Comoiill, II II. 
Dale a*»i> 11 1* Ma*ss J Physiol 70, JdV-U*<(l'hA>) —The ft U or the decapitated 
cat. whose viscera have been remostd and whose blood Migar is maintained by artificial 
addn of glucose. is usually found to be 1. Somewhat lower values are sometimes 
found 1 xcessne scntdation in these erpts was excluded J T. I, WAV 

Delayed anaerobic heat production of atimulated muscle 11 Blascueo J. 
Physiol 70, nfl lOMflTJO) —-Tlie occurrence of delayed qnaerobic heat after a tetanic 
stimulus in muscle has Ixen virifud H xcim to l>c due to some real process going 
on in the tnuseli, but condensation of water vapor, caused by a temporary rise of os- 
motic pressure and also the non umlorm beat production in contraction or control 
have been excluded as possible causes J I Lvmav 

Reactions of denervated voluntary musefe, and their bearing on the mode of action 
of parasympathetic and related nerves. II II Dale an^ J, jj. Gaddpm J Physiol 
70, KFMIfl'KW)) — I sulcncc is obtained, from a study ol the action of drugs on dener- 
vated muscle, that vasodilator effects of impulses m the parasympathetic and dorsal 
root nerve fibers depend upon peripheral liberation of acetylcholine J F Lyman 
T he nature of inhibition in the intestine. B J'jnxl£mav. J. Phynol 70, 145-57 
(1U3(J) — When the mosements of a certain piece of intestine were inhibited by nervous 
stimulation, a substance appeared in the liquid passing oser the surface of the Intes- 
tine which had the power of inhibiting a -liul piece or intestine Conclusion The 
inhibitory nerves to pliin muscle act by liberating an inhibitory substance. The 
efferts of this substance are, in all ways, similar lo those produced by adrenatine 

J. r. Lyman 

The automatic regulation of gastric acidity. F. I- ArrcaLV and Joan it. XokkiS 
J Physiol 70, 1W> 4ks(l ( l30) —Changes in acidity of acid joins placed in the stomach 
were studied Corclustnn — The reduction in acidity observed with joins above a cer- 
tain concn taV.cs place mostly by diln , the diluting fluid being partly secreted by the 
gastric mucosa and partly regurgitated Irom the duodenum, and, in the majority of 
rases the rrduction in aridity is partly clfrcted by duodenal alkali in oddn J F L 
Interrelations of respiratory and gastric secretion. C. E Bauvrov a so hL C. G 
Israels. J Phynol 70, 1&4-(M(1PJU)— If ga»tnc HQ is derived from the blood 

chlondc thus BC1 + HjCOi ► BIlCOi + 1 1 Cl. an mcriascd COi tension in the 

alveolar air might be expected during gastric secretion with a subsequent fall during 
the phase of pancreatic digestion No such const shifts were observed It is argued 
that any possible excess of alkali resulting from the secretion of amts of I1C1 normally 
produced might be dralt.witb without necessarily rousing a measurable n«c in alveolar 
COi JT Lyman 

Laebe acid formation and removal with change of blood reaction, if Grace 
Fcgleton and C L I \ans J Phynol 70, 2f.l-S(103o) —The lactic acid content 
of the blood, used to perfuse isolated mammalian muscle, is increased by increasing the 
alky of the perfusing fluid When the acidity of the fluid is increased, the lactic acid 
falls again, if the blood is perfused through muscle, but not if perfused through lung 
8,on L_ . . J T. Lyman 


The lactic acid content of the blood after muscular contraction under experimental 

conditions. M Grach Ecclsto.v and C. L. Evans J physiol 70 20-03(1030) 

The following point* were settled (.1) The as lactic acid content of superficial venous 
blood is closely parallel to that of the arterial Mood, yet indn idual samples show vana- 
tions (2)The lactic acid content of tissues is somewhat less than that of the blood 
Plasma This difference up to about 10%. can be accounted for on the basis of the 
Higher water content of the plasma (3) Lactic acid in the blood and tissue* does not 
come to equil until at least 10 mm after the end of cxe tclse (4) Th c j,"" removes 
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lactic odd from the blood, but it is not solely responsible for lactic add removal (S) 
In the eviscerated animal (a) lactic acid docs not nse during rest during the 4 hrs 
following the operation, and (fc) glycogen synthesis occurs to a considerable extent 
in muscles during recovery from exercise (6) In the resting condition the sugar and 
lactic acid content of the blood ore normal under amytal anesthesia, but abnormally 
high »n the decerebrate animal J F. Lyman 

The diffusion of creatine and urea through muscle. I*. Eggleton. J. Physiol 
7D, 294-300(1930) — Insaltsolns contg creatine, in which resting muscles are immersed, 
there is creatine cquil without loss or gam of creatine to the muscle when the liquid 
contains 80 mg creatine per 100 cc of soln or G5 mg per 100 g of muscle (80 mg per 
100 CC of lljO in the muscle) This indicates that about 20% of the total creatine 
of resting muscle is in the free state With fatigued muscle cquil is obtained at conens 
of 200 to 300 mg creatine per 100 cc of soln L'rca distributes itself between resting 
muscles and surrounding isotonic salt solns as if the whole of the water in the muscles 
is capable of dissolving urea J F Lyman* 

The effect of carbon dioxide on the circulation I R J S McDowall. J 
Physiol 70, 301-15(1930) — Over ventilation has 2 effects (1) a dilatation of blood 
vessels in certain regions of the circulation resulting from a loss of tone in the vaso- 
motor center (2) a constriction in other regions produced by a different mechanism 
Accordingly blood pressure may fall, nse or remain unchanged as a result of over-v en 
Illation J F Lyman 

Excitable substances in the nerve-muscle complex. W A H Rush-ton J 
Physiol 70, 317-37(1930) — Conclusion There are 2 different excitable substances 
in the nerve muscle complex The y substance, which is isochronous with nerve, 
so far from being the excitable substance of the normal muscle fber lies in a direction 
which is usually quite different, and appears to be absent from the pelvic extremity of the 
sartonous the a substance, on the contrary, seems to have the properties of the ex 
citable clement of the muscle fiber J F Lyman 

The carnage of carbon dioxide by blood. M N J Dirken and H W MooK 
J Physiol 70,373-84(1930), cl C A 24,3157 — An app is desenbed with which it is 
possible to measure cither the pn or the CO, tension of a fluid after CO, has been added, 
at various moments up to about 4 sec There is evidence that hydration of COi is slow 
dehydration of H,CO,. while slow, is much more rapid than its reverse If hemoglobin 
is present, anhydrous CO, disappears from the fluid just as rapidly as any aad There 
must be (1) some direct combination between hemoglobin and anhydrous CO, or (2) 
a catalytic acceleration of the hydration of CO, by hemoglobin J F I. yuan 

Selective absorption of carbohydrates. J. J R Macleod, H E Magee and 
C B Pur v bs J Physiol 70, 404-10(1930) — The sunning intestine shows selective 
absorption for sugars at body temps , but at 4’ the intestinal wall behaves like a dead 
membrane Selective diffusion could not be demonstrated when mists of sugars were 
used in place of sep solns of each sugar The selective absorption of glucose is most 

rapid when the concn of glucose is about 0 75 M J F Lyman 

The vapor pressure of normal human blood. R- Marc aria J. Physiol. 70, 417- 
31(1930) — Measurements were made by the use of Hill's thermoelectncal method 
(C A 24, 3G95) Expressed in terms of g of NaCl in 100 g of H,0, the values were 
for men (19 observations) 0 9447 * 0 00495, for women (16 observations) 0 9269 * 

0 0050 The reality of the difference between the sexes is statistically certain The 
difference is due mostly to bicarbonate and urea differences After drinking 1500 to 
2000 cc of water, values as low as 0 88 were noted and after severe muscular exercise 
a value of 1 048 was observed J F Lyman 

The absorption of calcium from the gall bladder. L M G Sachs and T. Sckrire. 
J Physiol 70, 434^10(1030) — Ca can be absorbed from the gall bladder, probably 
along with water and other substances It is suggested that there is a ‘ Ca circle" in 
the liver, which provides a mechanism for a continuous supply of Ca to the general 
circulation J F Lyman 

The nervous control of insulin secretion. J Hoet and H Ernovld Proc 
Physiol Soc , J Physiol 70, l u(1930) — A demonstration that Yagus innervation of 
the pancreas is necessary for normal insulin secretion is described When 60 eg glu 
cose per kg rabbit is injected into an animal under allylisopropyl barbiturate of diethyl 
amine” whose kidneys have been removed the blood sugar level comes back to 0 130 
or 0 140%, but when also the vagi are cut, the gluccmia will stay for his. at a level of 
0300 or 0 400% J F Lyman 

Glycogen recovery in mammalian muscle as an insulin function. G DeboiS. Proc 
Physiol Soc, / Physiol 70, u-iv(1930), d C A 25, 1884 — The glycogen content 
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of muiclrt from cat«. whose rnetalvdiun bad born altrmJ by operations, was drtd 
immcdiatrly after periods of work and after a recovery period of 1 5 hr*. Conclusion: 
In the al'X-nce of liver and pancreas and other visceral organ* tl err is no recovery of 
muscle glycogen after loss liy exercise There n no recovery in a cat under ether with 
the vagi cut \\ ith the vagi intact there is a normal recovery After removal of the 
pancreas there is no recover) whatever Insulin injection mahes nco very possible 
in a eery short time Glvcogrn recovery after contraction in muscle is an insulin func- 
tion . J F Lyman 

A possible nerrcaj mechanism inrofred in the libera boa of histamine. 31. G Map- 
rmreo* and S. 1*eat J firnul 71, 31 5(1131) — Cats were anesthetircd. the left 
lung was removed for analysis, the animal then subjected to the exptl conditions, 
after which the right lung was removed and assayed The method used was capable 
of detecting a difference of 20^c or more Neither stimulation of the nerves supplying 
the lungs, nor jsrrfu-ion with adrenaline, pilocarpine or phyvwtigmine gave nse to any 
detectable change in their histamine content- J F Lyman 

Ovulation. IV. Induction of ovulation in the hypophyseetomired rabbit by ad- 
ministration of anterior lobe extracts. MARGARET If ILL A.VD A S. I’AKKES. J. Fkynci 
71, 3tVQ(|Q31), cf C A 24, 5M1. 25. 2765 —A hormone, extd from the anterior 
lolw of ox jMtuitanes. replaces the function of the removed pituitary in the rabbit in 
causing ovulation m esteems. p«cu do- pregnant or immature tablnts V. The action 
of the ovulation-producing substance of unne of pregnancy on the bypophysectomixed 
rabhiL Ibtd 40 0 — I xts of unne from pregnant women induced ovulation in 4 out 
of 11 trials in hypophyseetomued rabbits. 1 its of normal rabbits placentas were 
inactive, but highly active exts were obtained from the placentas of intact or hypo- 
physectomi/ed rabbits previously injected with cats of pregnant urine J F. L 
Adiptibons of the organism to chant** hi oxygen pressure. L Physicochemical 
changes in human blood at low oxygen pressure. D 11 Dill, H T. Towards. A. Fall- 
ing, b A Osrac. A M pArrEMtEiMc*. J« and J If Talbott J Fhrnd 71, 47- 
('■3 (1131) — Measurements were made at *ea leveC 10 WO ft and 14.00) ft The O 
transport capacity may l>c decreased by Si )*(, in normal men at 10 W0 ft altitude 
This large effect may be due to an indirect eFect of a small change in O xatn of arterial 
blood upon the limiting value of cardiac output J F LvUlV 

The Initial and recorery heat production of vertebrate nerve. D. IV. Bronx. J. 
Pkynol 71, 13b-44(iail) —Heat production of frog nerve has been measured with 
improved app The recovery heat production is at a max rate immediately alter a 
stimulus of P-1 5 sec and continues for some min (11 min at 19* and 775 mm at24- 
5') at a decreasing rate The initial heat production Is 8 iC'J. of the total J F L 
The creatine and phosphorus contents of muscle. Maxiot Paowi and C. G 
Imbue J Phyncl 71, 214 21(1131) — When the concn of creatine in the muscles 
of cats was increased, following the absorption of creatine from the intestine, the concn 
of the total acid sol I’ was also increased J K TWIN 

Studies on the action of the pu in striated muscle and on their buffering power. 
S Goldbercer Arch in bid (Italy) 15, 503-24(1130) — Varying the H ion concn 
of the circulating liquid, whether it be toward the acid or toward the alk side, increases the 
threshold of the excitability and the intensity ol the stimulus necessary to produce 
max contraction, lowers the height of the contraction and leaves unchanged the latent 
tunc and the duration of the contraction The muscle retains its bufenng power for 
over 24 hrs when using solns between />« 3 2 and 10 S. while the more BCid or all. 
fluids cause the Joss of such rapacity within 45 min The acid solns. also bring about 
an inexcitabibtj of the muscle, while the alV solns do not The loss of excitability 
is related to the transformation of the protein anion into cation The sire of the edema 
formed is independent of the If ion concn The variation of the If ion concn. produces 
a marled vasoconstriction Peter MaSVCCj 

<5 esplI ? tol7 e,chac S e m asphyxia. Giorgio Men why. Arch *n. Hof (Italy) 
15, 5-a-54(I03U) — The scope ol these studies was to clarify certain points in the be- 
havior ol the respiratory exchange in man under conditions of asphyxia caused by an 
abnormal compn of the respired air Voluntary npnra. after normal respiration, 
may continue until the partial pressure of CO* and O in the alveolar air reaches a definite 
J” TS nun Hg for O Respiration, (or <>0 sec , of a gaseous 

. , '.ecu, ana n e air) similar tn compn to that of alveolar air, at the end of the 
TOluntary apnea causes variations in the compn of the expired air, pulmonary ventilation, 
in detail Ta t * S°* #nd e ° n '“ n, P t,0 *» of °. these changes, which are enumerated 


J.: , . , — wii-Miuiiuraa u. vaese cnanges, wtuen are enumerateo 

fin,J a/tcr «be respiration of the gaseous rrnxt. Thephe- 
a “* otwerred m the ramt manner, but less conspicuously, when a gaseous truxt. 
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*Witg 7*^ CO, and 20fJ- O )i rt-spired In this cav, during the period of asphyxia 
theft is also a diminution tn the elimination of CO,, with a successive increase in elimina- 
tion in the post asphyxia pcnod I or respiration of a mist conic 11^ O without 
the odiln of CCh. the curse of O absorption is the same, hut with fewer oscillations 
than in the proceeding case During the period of asphvxw, the mist has no action 
on CO, elimination, but docs cause a slight increase in the post asphyxia period In 
the respiration of a mixt poor in O as well os in the respiration of a mnt rich in CO, 
there is an increase in pulmonary ventilation, but it is less intense than in the respira- 
tion of the asphyxia mixt , the increase Is greater during the post-osphyxta pcnod 
than dunne the asphyxia pcnod In both cases at the end of the 12th ram . there is 
yet an 1 O debt The decreased absorption of O m the presence of an excess of CO, 
is probablv aUnbulablc to a displacement in the curve of the dissocn of oxyhemoglobin 
as a result of the increase of the CO, tension in the btood Peter Masvcci 

Variations in certain fermentative properties of fatigued muscles. Evrruo Bec- 
cari Fi'i! see ilnJ hmf i/ve 5, 11$» -1(1950) — The atm was to see whether any 
quant differences existed between the ghicolvtic and arayloljtic properties of fatigued 
muscles and normal muscles Tatigue was induced by periodic elec current stimulation 
of white mice The animals were then bled to death. the dorsal musses of the legs 
removed and triturated to a pulp This pul? was suspended in phvsiol saline at fn 7 fi 
and rlaced in the incubator at 37 s The substances fermented were glucose and rice 
starch The glucolvtic power of fatigued muscles in contrast to that of norma] muscles 
was inhibited, but the amvlolytic power remained unchanged Since these changes 
took place even when the lactic oad was removed and when the reaction of the fatigued 
muscles was the same as the normal, the fermentative action is attributed to the so- 
called fatigue poisons. Peter Ma«i*cci 

Studies on pressor changes and on certain blood constants tmder the influence of 
mud baths applied in various ways. C Cieriani and A Robecchi ifuinw nnf 
1931, I, £0^75 — The diffused vascular action of mud baths is accompanied alter 
each application by marled changes tn the general arterial pressure, consisting in a 
lowering of the pressure followed b> a return to the original values. In hypertension 
Cases, the lowenng i> more marked and ma\ lead to an advantageous decrease of pres 
sure at the end of the treatment The variations in arterial pressure are simultaneous 
to general changes in the blood . dunng the first phase there are transitory signs of blood 
scrum dilution, and later this is followed bj an increased density of the serum P M 
Determinations of blood volume in human beings. IIL Preliminary investiga- 
tions. Pi’. Results with the vital red method. C. C. Flejsctier-1 Ianskx Stand. 
Arek. Fkynct. 59, 243-T^(UU0k — Injections of 0.5 mg vital red per kg of body wts 
are used under condition-, which insure even distribution of the dye in the blood stream 
The mean blood wt in IS men was found to be 5 1^. of the bod) wt . while in 12 women 
the resulcs varied from >1 S to 10 5 ft, the high results being apparently due to ehmma 
tion of the dye S. Morgitjs 

The fat of sow milk. Otakar LaXa Jn», fats 24, S7-S(1931). — At ordinary 
temp, the fat consists of a granular mass similar to melted butter, tight yellowish brown, 
With a pig tike odor, and having the following consts. solidJvitlg point 17-1S.5®, 
m. p £S\ «„ 32 (presumably olco-refractometer degrees), sapon. no 193 0. Hehner 
no. 93 7, I no. 55v2. Reichert Mcis-J no 2 1, Wauters Polenskc no 1-2 The mol wts 
of the volatile acid, indicate that caprvlic and ca prime acid, are present in least amts 
The insol acid, solidify Jo 5-37 a’.m 30-10 . have a mol wt of 270 9 and I no 01 9^0- 
The sntd acids m t>0 5 ° and have a moL wt. of 250 Detn of steanc aad ru Hehner and 
Mitchell (Jrj/vjI 1S0<5, 31G) gave neg results Conclusion The compn of the fat 
is approx oleic aad CA 5, palmitic aad 2t> <>. mm, tic aad 2 6, volatile aad, (capr> tic 
and capnmc) 1 4. glvccrol 4 9 Sc- A Pafinkav Coutvrk 

The un saponifiable portion of the bde lipoids. E. P HXusslkr anti E. Braucku 
Uftf CAi* Arts 13,900-15(1930) — In an investigation of the estru, hormone. 3 compds. 
(I, If and IU) were isolated from ox bile b\ repeated extnx. and crystns. They were 
all colorless insol in water and KOH, contained neither X nor S, were not pptd bv 
digitomn. dissolved tn CHCU. did not add Br, and were not d-compd bv KMnO, 
in aad Thev diflertd from cholesterol (IV) in their reaction to the Liebermann 
Barehard and the Salkow-ski tests and thev gave neg results in the Rosenheim, Tortelh 
Jaffc, Carr and Price, and Pettenkofcr tests. Xone of the 3 acted as an estrogen when 
injected into castrated rats. I (CrHcO, or CbII«O0 occurs as an addn compd (V) 
m 172-3*, (<i]V (■• ”Tc in CHCl,) — 32 5*. with IV. The IV was pptd with digitomn 
and I, m lSo-7*. was obtained from the mother liquor Acetylation of V gave no 
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identifiable product but lienzoylation in CiH»V Itavc a resinous substance, sol with 
difficulty in I tOll; it yielded I, m lit ( ft*. Tim 1 gave an Ac denv m 1C3-70*. 11 
erystd out during the cry*tn of L It rn 217-8* and reacts with AcjO but the reac- 
tion product could not lie isolated III was obtained at the umc time es tin amorphous 
ponder which yielded cry'taU m 2.W-7*. Ill appear* to have 2011 croups and it* 
Ac denv m 231-2*. |» V (1% m Ilill) —ftl*. C H Peet 

Factor* Influencing the respiration e! erythrocyte*. I. Primitive avian erythrocyte* 
C. Failing UaiciiT J 6m Phyttcl 14, 179 9'»{HIK)1 — The O consumption of nor 
mal and '"primitive red cells" of fowls* blood was detd during the course of anemia 
produced by injection of PhN'KNIli "Prlmitne red cells" have an O consumption 
at least 2t> 2ft times (treater than normal rrd cells Suspension of the cells in NaCI 
wins o( various concns ha* little effect on the O consumption of the cells Theredcells 
from anemic Mood are sensitise to chances in p,i The max O consumption in NaCI 
soln occurred at pit 7 7ft The red cells were more sensitive to variation of p n on the 
■cut side than on the atV side The addn r>! glucose to the medium increased O con- 
sumption of the crlls, 00% jtlucose caused a lft% increase aliosc solns which did not 
contain gluco-e Low cor.cn s of amino acids were practically without effect on O con 
sumption, higher concns of some of them diminished it 1L Mammalian reticulo- 
cyte*. Jbid 201-13 — The O consumption of rabbit reticulocytes was detd during 
anemia produced by PhNHNHt Respiration increased gTratly during regeneration, 
but the O consumption per billion cells throughout the period remained approx the 
same Respiration of the reticulocyte* was affected by changes in pn of the medium 
sn which they were suspended, reaching » max at pn 8. the mtracorpuscular pn probably 
Icing about 7 7ft \ anation* in toxicity of the suspending medium had little effect 
on respiration Glycine. alanine and glucose in the suspending medium produced no 
acceleration in respiration ol the cells Higher concns of glucose tended to depress 
respiration The material oxidized is largely or entirely contained in the cells when 
they are liberated from the marrow The O consumption in cu mm perlOOcu mm cells 
for the fowl and rabbit is as follow* primitive red cell. fowl. 140, normal red cell. fowl. 
12, reticulocyte rabbit. 70 C II RiciiAtpsnv 

G-PATHOLOGY 


II CIDCON WELLS 

Speed of reaction of antitoxins and its significance on the curative value of sera. 
R (Coal’s Annies jultn farm (Chile) 1, 13-8(1931) —Review of the controversy 
between Fhthch and Kraus* and co-woibets on the correlation between the antitoxic 
s alue of sera a* mraeurrd in rtlro and the ir actual curatls e value The I hrhch method 
has only a quant value l tit dors not tale into account the quality of the antitoxins 
The curative value is intimately connected with the so-called speed of reaction. 

C. Abeledo 

Urea administration in water intoxication. V J IIaiuso avtj L. J, Harris 
Tram Roy Soe Can 24, Sect V, 101-10(1030) — Retention of water to produce con- 
vulsive symptoms in dogs must exceed 00 cc per kg body wt All animals in such 
convulsions recover by administration of 10% NaCI, but only 2 of 14 recovered by 
administration of hypertonic urea solns It is doubtful if the convulsions of epilepsy or 
eclampsia are manifestations of water intoxication, rim though they may be accompa- 
nied by a. pox water Isalanec A T. Cameron 

Effect of certain oxidation-reduction potential indicators on diphtheria toxin. 
ri‘ J Molosby * nd rnmi M Tailor Trans Roy Soe Can 24, beet. V. 127-32 
(1940) — 2-Chl or aind ophen ol , phenolmdophcnol and similar indicators will render the 
toxin atoxic, oxidation seems to be a factor in the detoxication Its rate increases with 
increased concn of indicator, and, in the range Pn C ft-7 5 with increased alky of soln 
Toxoids may be produced by such indicators which ore equal antigemeally to those 
produced by Vnt wcVum trt formalin on toxin A. T. Cameron 

- „ “*"“•** 00 £*7 fever. R RivAcin and G Talconj Ann chm appheata 20, 
M7-S8(i9T0) The active principle in X'uta faba from Sardinia has lieen shown to be a 
5« U 25i liaVlng D P c 7 arif> 2 cn groupings A phytosterol (rteioilerot) was also isolated, 
V.?’ ga f who « com P n vras not detd The necessity lor studying the pharma- 
gy o the above glucosidc and its relation to the pathology of hay fever is indicated. 

ei«f T pai** 1 pwl^ *1^ •g**® £* bW wemias. Alexander 

and of the JJ? 1 23 ?^ 6(,0 ?0) »mino-acid contents of the whole blood 

and or the plasma m various types ol anem.a* are within normal l.mits The amino 
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add content of the celts b somwlmt elevated, as b the ratio of amino N of the cell to 
that of tlic plasma In the regeneration phase, this ratio returns to its normal values. 

1! Eagle 

The relationship between crcatinuna and muscle glycogen. Carlo Brcntano. 
Arch exptl Path Pliarmakol 155, 21— 4'i(l f U0) — In spontaneous creatmuna, ns well as 
m crcatinuna induced by nadosis or narcosis, there is a depletion of glycogen from the 
skeletal muscles Agents winch Cause such a glycogen depletion (adrenaline, phlorhizin, 
convulsions, CO) cause crcatinuna H. Hague 

Studies in edema. II. Diseases with change in the colloid-osmotic pressure. 
HansIIorsters Arch txptl Path Dtarmakol 155,348-50(1930). d C A 22,1400 — 
The av value of the colloid-osmotic pressure is about 371 mm HtO, -10-45 mm. per g. 
serum protein In essential hypertension it averages 2SS mm , 22-30 mm per g pro- 
tein, the semm protein being usually high In acute nephritis, the colloid-osmotic 
pressure a\ crages 230 mm HjO. witli a low serum protein Low cst values per g protein 
are ohsened in uremn (23 21 mm HjO per g ) In chronic ncphntis the scrum protein 
averages 7 7%, the coJloid-osmotic prrssure, 311 mm HjO In both amyloidosis and 
cardionnnl insufficiency there is a lowered colloid-osmotic pressure Normal values arc 
observed in diabetes mcllitus except for cases in coma, in wlucli it is very low 

II Eaclf 

Level of iodine metabolism, unsanitary conditions of life and goiter. R McCarri- 
son and Clim Nmcovni Indian J Med Research 17, 1001-1 100(1930) — Young 
rats on a diet of oatmeal, patent flour, tinsced meal, Cajd‘0,1, and NaCI, contg 125- 
250y I» per kg . did not develop hypertrophic goiter unless they were kept under un- 
hygienic conditions This type of goiter could l>e prevented by adding sufficient Ii to 
the diet to change the urine Ij ftom 33 y to S5> per 1 Another type of goiter (lymph- 
adenoid) may dev clop even on a dnt contg I a and under conditions of perfect sanitation 
A statistical analysis of the results obtained with the individual rats indicate that these 
conclusions were justified, al-o, that unhygienic conditions may Cause splenic enlarge- 
ment in the animals, not affected by It Rats under unhygienic conditions without 
iodine have comparatively large livers H Eagle 

The Iodine metabolism in Basedow's disease and the explanation of the post- 
operative reaction following thyroidectomy. Artcr Birr. A7m IVochschr 9, 819-21 
(1030) — Following thyroidectomy, there is a 5-10% fall in blood I, *. e , the post-oper- 
ativ e reaction is not due to the mech expression of the thyroid. Instead, it is considered 
due to a sudden fall of the thyroid secretion, a '‘hypothvroxic” shock, m an organism on 
a high level of I t metabolism, it u best avoided by continued treatment with It up to and 
following tliyroidectomy I* points to the fact that the post operative urine contains 
only traces of Ii, indicating It insufficiency and retention rather than overdosage. 

H Eagle 

The cause of icterus neonatorum. Karl J Anselmino and Fredricii Hoff- 
mann Afiw Wochschr 10, 97-100(l"31) — A review H. Eagle 

The blood cholesterol in arterial hypertension. C. Alvarez anti S M Neu- 
schloss Klin Wochschr 10, 244-7(l"Jl) — The blood serum of individuals with 
normal arterial blood pressure is not satd with respect to cholesterol (57-00% of the 
total possible soly), but in 21 of 25 hypertensives the blood scrum was supersatd 
(100-132%) The possible etiological connection between hypercholesterolemia and 
arteriosclerosis is discussed H Eagle 

A new form of diabetes melhtus in animal experimentation. M Majus a.vd O 
Sternberg Kim Wochschr 10,264-5(1031) — Removal of an adrenal gland from a 
dog, combined with the surgical implantation of more parathyroid glands, causes the 
animal to develop glucosuna, and a blood sugar tolerance curve characteristic of dia- 
betes II Eaclb 

Demonstration of specific antibodies in vitro in severe allergy to fish and yeast. 
Kaete jAFFf: A7in M'ocAiciir 10, 304-6(1931) — The sera of subjects sensitive to fish 
and > east give complement fixation with an appropriate fresh ext. The sen must be 
used in the activ e state, possibly because the antibody is thermolabde Only patients 
with a pos immediate skin test will give the reaction II Eagle 

The occurrence of heavy metals in human gallstones. R ScuOnheimer and W. 
Herkel. Khn II ochschr. 10, 315-CU931) — Cu, Zn, Mn and Fe are all present in 
gallstones H Eagle 

The clinical significance of the hyperglucermc principle in the pancreas (the so- 
called initial msulin-hyperglucemia). Max BCrger Klin II ochschr 10, 351—4 
(1931) H Eagle 

The relationship between cancer and the lipoid metabolism, II. F. BuscfrEfsr 
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and W. Joel. Khn Wechchr 10,397-8(1031). cf C. A . 23, 3735 —The presence of 
large quantities of cholesterol in the immediate vicinity of malignant, at contrasted with 
benign. tumors may be an important (actor in detg their further spread Malignant 
tumors contain much more cholesterol than normal tissue or benign tumors. 

II EAGLE 

PbecoJsul/onrphthaJein teat in aurgical kidney diseaie, with particular reference to 
its use in ureteral catheterization. Hayami lltsoss. Tohoku J tjcptl Med 15, 
369-97(19.30) — The prognostic value of the phenolsulfonephthalem test is stressed as 
well at the value of ureteral cathrtemabon for the test cf a single kidney function. 

It Faclb 

The circumvention of the hemolytic and anb complementary properties of the anti- 
gens used fa the Wassernuoa retetion, F. Ozolov am> I. Cubaaov 7. Jmmunt- 
UJr 68, 7-13(1030) — Ily filtering the aq diln of the antigen through a paper filter, its 
hemolytic and anUcomplementary component* can !>e largely rtmoicd without affecting 
its sensitivity for the W assermann reaction 1 1 Eagle 

The nature of “H" and “O" agglutinogens. M N Hscirea and R. B UociniEar. 
Z ImmumLils 68, 43-55(1030) — Agar cultures of D tvphoiui and proteus X l‘> were 
extd with water These eits combined both * If" and * O * agglutinogens, effecting a 

coarse- and fine- flaked agglutination, resp The ' H” sulistance ppts from the est at its 

isoclec. point as a single voluminous floccule, while the “O" substance ppts as a fine 
granular sediment at a somewhat more and reaction Doth are protein (globulin), 
contg. the same proportions o( C, H, N. Sand P, they are considered by h. and H to be 
the same substance in a different state of aggregation The sera of patients with typhoid 
vary in their pptg action upon these 2 substances. II l ague 

The purification of hemolytic antibodies. ]!a\s v Fixer and Edvamj BauviLS. 
Z Immunitols 68, 12 1-3(1(1950), cf C A. 24, 2179 — Ily alisorbing amboceptor onto 
the stroma of red cells, and subsequently extg the agglutinated stroma tn weakly alk. 
reaction (pn 19-11). one obtains highly active joins l!y dialyzing these exts. one ob- 
tains a 300-foJd purification as compared with original serum. II 1 aclb 

Disturbances in the equilibrium of the serum proteins in the blood serum of lepers. 
K. Schlossmann Z ImmantUSs 68, 151-0.8(1930) —The total protein content of 
leper serum increases in the early stages of the diseases after the appearance of sktn 
manifestations and decreases in the late stages The serum globulin u increased in 
fever and during active phases The lowest allmmm/globulm ratios are obtained in 
lepra ttibcrosa and mirta Those sera giving a positive Uasscrmann reaction contain 
large quantities of globulin, but not all sera with merrased glolwlm arc Wassermann - 
pos. in contrast, all syphilitic sera with a low allmmm/globuhn ratio are Wassermann- 
pos The globulin of leper serum is much more stable in the presence of beef heart 
iipoid than that of syphilitic serum. II. CAGLE 

The effect of phenol upon specific and non-specific complement-fixation phenomena. 
Kael Dxeytvss Z fmmvntLits 68,193-210(1930) — Theaddn of phenol to the chofes- 
tenmzcd CtOIl ext of betl heart as used in the Wassermann reaction causes an increase 
in its sensitivity Phenol also makes lecithin, Iiactenal exts and bacterial suspensions 
give complement fixation in the Wassermann reaction but non specific positive re- 
actions are thereby obtained Suspensions of macerated guinea pig heart or aq exts 
acquire Wassermann reactivity by the addn of phenol, without attaining the sensitivity 
of the ale exts Here again, the phenol predisposes to non-specific reactions 

H Eagle 

The effect of Intracutaneous stimulation upon agglutinin formation. Jen6 Sz£p 
Z Immumtau 68, 274-6(1930) — The intracutaneous injection of a suspension of para- 
typhoid B bacilli into rabbits is twice as effective in the formation of agglutinins as the 
subcutaneous injection H. Eagle 

The blood-group titer in tuberculosis. Hermann Z ante op Z. ImmunUdls 68, 

277-85(1930) — There is no significant difference in the isoagglutinm titer of tubercu- 
losis, as compared with normal sera No significant change in titer is observed during a 
3 month rest-cure, aside from normal variations Anti-A agglutinins are usually 
stronger than anti-B , and sera of group O with a high anti A agglutinin content usually 
have a high anti-B titer also JJ. EAGLE 

The titration of small quantities of tetanus toxin. B. Feierabevd Z. Immuni- 
tols 68, 286-98(1930) — The indicator used is the local tetanus produced by the intra- 
muscular injection of a trait of the serum and the minimal effective amt. of toxin into 
the hind leg of a guinea pig As little as 1/500 Unit can be detected in this manner. 

, , II Eagle 

I’ctassinm and calcium in anaphylaxis under blockade conditions. XL M. A. 
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Kushnakjkv 7. Immumt, Us 68, 2’H) 303(1930); cf. C. A. 25, 180S — Ulockndc of the 
tctiailofndiithfli.il system of a sensitized guinea pig l»y the injection of India Ink, 
carmme or try pail 1>hie 30 min liefore the re-injcctum of the scnsituing material, pre- 
vents anaphylaxis The usual prophylactic effect of Ca + + in anaphylaxis and the 
accentuating action of K + ate modihcd when the rrticulo-cndothchal system has been 
blocked in tlm manner II Taolu 

Amines as antigens. 7. V Yermolieva and I S JIuvanoyskii 7. Immumt ts 
68, 312 0(1910) — A series of amities injected into rabbits caused the formation of pptg 
and complement-fixing antibodies it Inch reacted more or Jess specifically w ith the amine 
used for injection (N(Me)i, luptytaniine, hcptadicylammr, etc) H Taolu 

Residual antigens of vibriones. 7. V Yiirmoi.ieva and I S Huianovsku 7. 
Immumt Us 68, 31(1 60(1(111)) fwenty-four hr ngar cultures of chnlcra mid clear and 
cloudy vibrioncs wire suspcndcif in siltne, KOI! tvas added up to 6%, and the mixt 
kept overnight m tlie icc Nix Acetic and wns added at Niibng temp , and the ppt 
remoted after cooling The acetic acid pptn was uprated 5 times, the filtrate neutral- 
lied, and pptd with 5 vols of 75% I 1011 The f toll pptn was repintrd 8 times in 
lioth acid and nlk reaction The dry pnwdtr otitainat is protein free, reduces Te hi mg's 
<otn and forms an osaronc with phettylhjdrarmc The exts of cholera and dear 
titirioncs gate a strong pptn reaction with anti cholera strum. but are non antigenic 
unless a proton is added (serum or gilitin) In in irked contrast, the ext of cloudy 
\ibriones was antigenic ns such Tins is possibly due to its high N content (4 4%), 
which indicates impurities II Taolu 

The Immunological behavior of normal serum. Ill The appearance of comple- 
ment. 1 I KKinnnRri k asp J Gukwitz 7. lmmumlits 63, .151 (.J(UUO) — The 
complement titer of new liorn giuntn pigs is usually about the same as tlmt of the mother 
The fitus of a pregnant guinea pig contains very little complement until immediately 
belorc birth, when the complement titer suddenly rises to approximate that ol the 
mother 11 1 aolu 

Quantitative conditions in the formation of antibodies for lipoids by combination- 
immunization. Franz IIiciuann and Tusaiietii Weil / Immumt Us 68, 40d-8 
(11*30) — Very small quantities of pig scrum, ns little ns 0 005 cc , can be used in con- 
junction with lecithin ns a ' Schlcppir antigen," to induce the formation of antitmdics 
for the lecithin in rabbits Similarly, 1-1000 scrum used iti conjunct inn with an I tOH 
rabbit heart ext sufliees to induce the formation of antibodies for the rabbit lipoids 
The more si rum that is used, the less of the rabbit heart ext nerd be used to obtain 
antibodies II. Taclk 

The suitability of chemospeciflc antigen preparations for the formation of antibodies 
to lipoids. G I. Sklti r /.. Immumtilts 68, 400-27(10 10) — The antisera obtained 
from rabbits following the Injection of combinations of beef heart «innn nnd diarotizcd 
atoxyl or metamhc acid give complement fixation with common lipoids, including leci- 
thin, beef lipoids and cholesterol A simple nuxt of the dinzonnim compd nnd tlie 
serum possesses this nntigrmc activity The nntilwdy ngnind the lipoids is contained 
entirely in tlie globulin fraction ns obtained by acidification of the serum; the clicmo- 
sjiccific antibody remains m the supernatant “albumen” snln Unlike normal scrum 
this diaromum serum nnxt addul tonn I.tOlI ext of horse kidneys (1 orssman antigen) 
dots not make the latter antigenic IT. I ac.Lr 

The identity of animal-hair allergens (horse, cat and dog hair allergens). W. 
Storm van I.ri.uwitN 7 ImmumtUs 68, 4 27-3 J( 1010). cl G A 24, 5M4 — The 
allergens prepd from dog, horse nnd cut skin scales nnd hair are different The skin 
sensitivity of human beings to these substances is not detd by n common factor, jet 
discnsitizntion of a given skin area with one of these substances frequently firings about 
a concomitant desens itizatimi to the other 2 This may possibly he due to the (act that 
tlie repeated reaction uses up some tissue component necessary for the skin miction 

H TaCU. 

Comparative studies in the isoagglutinins in the blood of human beings and of the 
pig. S Schlruer, W Kaisik anii A KAExirFrrR 7. ImmumtUs 68, 437-49 
(1930) — The isoagglntmin a (nnti-A) of human stra corresponds to that of the pig. 
Tig serum contains cofd agglutinins which make comparison difhcult II I.aoie 
The heat susceptibility of complement fixation and floccutation reactions with 
syphilitic sera, Meumi-.d ZOudi / lmmumlits 68, 450-9(1950) — If syphilitic sera 
are heated at 00-08“ for 6 hrs before testing, tlie Wnsstrmann nnd Knbn reactions arc 
equally affected in 21-90% nnd the Kahn n actum is more thermostable in 69% and 
more labile m 19 7% 7. considers that this indicates n cirtnm independence of the 2 
types of test 11 Iiagi b 
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The heat susceptibility of complement fixation and flocculation reaction* with 
syphilitic spinal fluid*. Mrinrn /chdi A Immuntim 03, 4V*^C5(1W0) — The 
Kahn tract inn is more heat ft distant than the 'Va'wrmann In rpmal flunl* /' *'■ 
The role ct protective lubiltnces o! the blood In the cntical termination of attack* 
of freer and far the development of Immunity In Inoculated recurrent fever. I . j’lAut 
and C Cratiow 7 ImmomtUi 08, 4<U «»(10 W) -The formation of amirn ant. 
tw»!ie* In patient* fcwcuIxteU with Sptr dul'mi I* rot related tot he bout* of f c vr r, w h ich 
are the cluneal manifestation of the paroxysmal multi plication of spirochetes m the blood 
Tlirr may, however, play a part In the final cessation of a fever and the death of the 
spirochete* Tlie Immunity aren't re infection tar year* following the inoculation is 
not detd by arcvUUng ant.W.cs, as shown l,y the absence of protrrtive^ntibodie* 

,Uf 'physical and chemical ttudiea of the virus of hoof and mouth disease. I. Iso- 
e!ectS T S‘ t and.dso4bon K Poem and C litac. / 63, 510-8 

noim- Vt r .1 25 ■ l H t —Three atralns of foot and mouth disease virus had 

catnphoret.c l*oe)ec points at flu SO. 7« and 7 Jt. re*p The virus is strongly ad 
SWb^I In- 1 c<4 eharrool at />n 0.V8 4, so strongly that neither the adsotl^nt 
or the supernatant thud is infectious for guinea pigs This adsorption is weakest near 
the IwlA: point of the virus At tin* reaction, the virus may not be completely ad- 
•orbed morcoi er, when the charcoal is injected into guinea pigs, there may be a dissocn 
of the adsorbed virus, with infection of the animal Kaolin docs not adsorb the Virus 

If. I’aclf 

The <Surttion of strain-specific antibodies to trypanosomes in rabbits and the sig- 
nificance of the antibody content for the outcome of homologous reinfections, r Hart- 
mann Z Immunit its 68, 518-30(1930) —Using the Kagana-frowaiek strain of 
trypanosomes, II finds that protective antiMics lor mice persist in the blood lor 17-31 
weeks alter the therapeutic sterilization ol the infected rabbit with neoar*pbenamine; 
they disappear in a few days from the blood of a passively immunized animal Re- 
infection with a homologous strain, with the appearance of a chancre, is successful only 
if the circulating antilxxly is <1-3 units Unlike syphilis, no infection without symp- 
toms could be demonstrated, as shown by tlie injection of organ emulsions of suspected 
animals into normal rabbits If. Eaglr 

Studies on blood volume. II. Influence of anaphylactic shock on blood volume. 
XstvAn S Went and CrciL Kent Drinkf* Afogyor Onvst Arch 31,54-8(1930) — 
Kxpt* on guinea pigs showed that btood vol of animals did not change during ana- 
phylactic shock Cf C A 23, 3942 S S pb I inAly 

Ratio of sensitmng capacity of anti-anthrax Immune sera to their content of pre- 
cipitin and complement-fixing antibodies. J6isrv Tgmcsik. Afogyor Orron Arch. 31, 
211-9(1930), cf C ^ 24, 2o01 — Purified ext. of encap.ulated anthrax bacilli was 
prepd according to Tom lessen Ddn of the ext to 1 •1,000,000 gave a ppt with immune 
horse serum The reaction on complement fixing bodies was neg Immune rabbit 
sera gave both ppt and powerful complement fixation in the presence ol purified ext 
Passive sensitization of guinea pigs could successfully be demonstrated w ith rabbit sera, 
being active in complement fixation Tlie passive sensitizing property of immune sera 
1$ appro* parallel to their content in complement firing antibodies S S ds P 
Experiments to produce pure serum hemolysin. Lajos (Lvdwic) G6zony and 
Fercvc (Franz) Hovvenrpich Matemahk fs Termfszettud PrUstli 46, 114-25(m 
German 12G)(1929), *cf C A . 23, 5500 — Enzyme toxins which prevent the effect of 
lipase also decrease the effect of hemolysin Methods of lipase production were used 
for the production of heraoly sin since they show some kind of parallelism Such hemoly- 
sin on purification was 40 times more active than the dried serum from which it was 
produced l*ure hemolysin is cryst and develops acid from blood corpuscle lipoids and 
cannot be identified with pancreas lipase S S rut 1 'inAly 

Toun-prodaCLag ctpaciOes a( recently isolated strain* ol a’lpfitfiena bscdCL f it f 
Neiix, U C Avery, L V. Richardson, J Y Sugg and B E Kane. Am J ttyt 11. 
399-403(1930). Physiol Abstracts IS, 655 — Strains of diphtheria baolli of diverse 
origin bad wide variations in toxin producing capacities A large no of the filtrates 
were also tested for their content of the heat stable substance responsible lor 
the "pseudo" reaction of the Schick test, and also for the content of the heat stable 
constituent responsible for the immediate skin reaction of the diphtheria hypersensitive 
person The filtrates \ aned in their content of these heat stable substances, and the 
amt ^5 esent 1)016 110 1 1 elation to the content of toxin G G 

The behavior of certain filterable viruses when subjected to cataphoresis. C. V. 
Natarajan and R R. Hyde An J Hyg n, 652-67(1930), Physiol Abstracts IS, 
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—The myrotna virus of rabbits is electroneg In tlie range of 4 0 to 0 3 Relow pa 
4 0 the Virus is quickly inactivated Its behavior in on elec current os a negatively 
Charged particle agrees with the fact that »t is readily adsorbed by basic substances 
The virus of epithelioma contsgiosum Itehavcs om photo neatly, moving to lioth ono<le 
and cathode In on elec field between a p u range of 0 4 to 0 3 The encephalitic virus 
(which had been passed through a series of rabbits by intracranial inoculation) proved 
to be negatively charged from p» 7 0 to 8 0 Relow o,i 7 ft it is pos Different strains 
of bactenophage were tested, and varying results obtained. All attempts to use the 
method of cataphoresis as a means of scpjf the viruses from nssocd proteins faded 

G G 

The chlorine-sodium ratio of blood serum in edema from Bright’s disease, hf 
Laitdj\t and A Grandsire Compt rtml sot biol 103, 893-5(1010). Phystol Ah- 
i tracts 15, 305 — In edema from Bright's disease there is a marked increase of the Cl Na 
ratio of the serum This is maintained in some cases as the edema disappears, hut a 
relation exists between the hydration of the tissues and the increase of the ratio 

C G 

The cblonne-sodiura ratio of blood serum in Bnght’s disease. M Laudat and 
\ Grandsire Compt rend soc tool 103, 1212-0(1930). Physiol Abstracts 15, 378 — 
The Cl Na ratio varies in cases of N retention in Bnght’s disease The increased concn 
of blood urea docs not seem to intervene directly in the variations, which depend on 
assoed factors Prolonged retention of water raises the ratio, vomiting, on the con- 
trary. diminishes it G G 

Natural hemolysins ol human serum. J J adiv Compt rend soc biol 10J, 
651-3(1930), Phystol Abstracts 15, 2S2 — The content of hemolysins in the blood of the 
different human groups was detd for sheep corpuscles and for those of guinea ptgs 
The greater roof sera contain both hemolysins, hut those of group B are the most active 

G G 

The aerum-antitoxin complex does not carry the alexin through the placenta, L 
Nattan-Larrier and L Richard Compt rend see btol 103, 1081-0(1910), Physiol 
Abstracts 15, 413, cl C A 25, 1574 —Pregnant guinea pigs were immunised passively 
and actively ngainst diphtheria and tetanus toxins The scrum antitoxin complex 
filters through the placenta, but it docs not contain the alexin In one instance the 
alexin was found in the fetal blood, but this fetus was at term, and so it is believed that 
the alexin was of fetal ongin G G 

Antigenic properties of an extract demonstrated by the Prausnitz-Kustner method. 
P Vallcry-Radot Compt rend toe biol 103, 1207-8(1910), Physiol Abstracts 15, 
4 {3 — IV hen it u desired to ascertain if on ext « actively antigenic, it w enough to inject 
it into the skin of a human subject at the site of an injection, made 2 1 hrs before, of serum 
from an individual whose specific sensibility to the antigen is well established The 
proof of activity of the ext. u given by a marked local reaction This test provides the 
best method of demonstrating that an antigenic ext has the required properties for 
exptl research on anaphylaxis G G 

Action of globulins on the development of transplantable lymphosarcoma of the 
mouse. J Ricardo Meyer Compt rend soc btol 103, 1322-3(1910), Phystol 
Abstracts 15, 415 — Globulin pptd from horse serum with (NII«)sSO« was injected into 
mice, which were subsequently grafted with a lymphosarcoma, while controls were 
grafted without injection of globulin The percentage of pos results in the former was 
DO, in the latter only 50, while the dimensions of the growth were only about */i ,n the 
non treated mice Grafting expts performed after the injection of U nitrate (which 
causes an increase of globulin in serum) show that the action of the globulin in favoring 
cancer growth is not a direct nutritive one, hut that it is secondary to interference with 
the reticufo endothelial system G G 

Distribution of antibodies in the rabbit organism. O G Bifr Compt rend soc. 
biol 103, 1328-30(1030), Phystol Abstracts 15, 413 — In rabbits deprived of their kid- 
neys, sensitizing substances injected were maintained at the same concn in the blood 
during 44 hrs G G 

Diffusiblkty of potassium in normal human muscle and In the condition of pyramidal 
and extra-pyramidal contracture, O Sager and E Rotti Compt rend soc, biol 103, 
1373-4(1930), Physiol Abstracts 15, 340 — No K is fixed to the colloids in human mus- 
cle All the K diffuses out in time into the surrounding medium The speed of diffusion 
of K is not the same for normal and pathol muscle; it differs even in the different pathoi 
conditions which are detd by differences of the colloidal state of the fiber-sarcoplasm 
phases G G 

Blood fu in eases of cutaneous epithelioma. R. Reding and A. Slosse. Compt. 
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rend toe biol JM, 124-7(1030), Fiysutl Abstracts 15, 415— Variations of the pa of 
blood to different types of tumor have Siren reported. Jn the present investigation 23 
cases of skin ennerr were eiamd The results are contradictory to those of Jaumain. 
The pa in the 23 cases v aned from 7 4 1 lo 7 47. There is no alteration in pn m cancer of 
slow evolution In case of malted activity it is natural to expect alteration of the 
physicochem properties of the blood G G 

Excess of blood potassium in cancer. A Rrmond and E Canteceiu Ccmpt 
rnd see bu>l 1M, 293-1(1930). Pitystei Abstracts IS, 4S7, d C.A. 25, 1575 — Excess 
of K has been found in the blood of 83 of cases of cancer investigated (4S) The cases 
in which it is least marked are those with facial cancer These ohscrv arirmv correspond 
with those made on the K content of cancerous growths The content is greatest when 
proliferative activity is most marked G G 

Onnary excretion in normal and nephritic dog* on variable diet. P. Genacd. 
Ccm.hf rend sac hoi 104, 54S-9(I930), Phynal Abstracts 15, 457 — Glucosuna always 
exists ui U intoxication and is unaffected by change of food In the nephritic dog chlo- 
ride is rot retained The output of urea is greater in the normal animal than in the 
nephritic animal on a similar diet. Nll| is const, to amt. and is independent of food in 
nephritis The excretion of creatinine is not influenced by food, that of creatine is 
prater in nephritis Unc acid is about the same in amt in lxith eases G G 

Non-sugar reducing substances of human blood in pathological conditions. Far . da 
K. Herbert and MarchERTTA C. Bourne Biochem J 24, 17S7 -03(1330), d. 
C A 24, 5354 — The eunen. of the nan -diffusible reducing sulntxncei is shown to vary 
with the hematocrit reading for the corpuscle vol Benjamin Harrow 

Alimentary intoxication. F. Ulmer Johnson Arcb Pediatrics 48, 194-201 
(1931) — In a case of alimentary intoxication of infancy, the blood fin dm p were normal. 
In another case, the blood analysis suggested both acidosis and uremia (SO mg. total 
non protein N, ICI mg dextrose, 7 mg P. 500 mg chloride per 100 cc. of blood; and 
COriombining power 126% by sol ) Joseph S. Hepburn 

Flocculation experiments with vanola and vaccinia virus. Leon C Havens and 
Catherine R. Maypield Am J rub Health 21, 320-43(1931) — rxptl evideoce 
indicates that the intradermal or intravenous inoculation of vaccinia virus in rabbits is 
followed by the appearance of sp flocculating properties in their sera. Vaccination of 
the human subject stimulates the production of preop (tins against vaccinia virus. 
The scrum of 4 persons acquired this power to flocculate the virus as early as the 10th 
day following vaccination J A Kennedy 

The formation of pbospholipides during the autolysis of normal ard neoplastic 
tissue. A II RorrOAVoLM Correa Bull soc. chtm biat 1Z, 1247-54(1930) — 
Normal dog and rat livers and spleens were autolyred in NaF soln and compared with 
the same tissues from animals with cancrr Differences were found ta the quantities 
and rates of hydrolysis of I* and fatty acid compds. C. G King 

Observations concerning the causative agent of a chicken tumor. Jakes B 
Murphy, O M H elmer, Albert Curas and Ernest Sturm Science 73, 2GG-S 
(1931) — A report of addnl observation on the properties of a titrable agent causing 
chicken tumor The agent of Chicken Tumor 1, a «pmdlc-ccll sarcoma, is selectively 
adsorbed and fixed b> certain mesodermal tissues from susceptible animals The plat- 
ted curve of the amt. of ultra-violet light of selected wave lengths required to inactivate 
the tumor agent shows a significant qual and quant, variation from the curves for 
bacteria, typical viruses and bacteriophage. The tumor producing activity of the 
filtrates can be pptd out with a protein fraction and purified The steps in the puri- 
fication of the agent are outlined and the evidence of an inhibiting principle in the chicken 
tumor is discussed. B S Levtnb 

Individual differences m human blood. Karl Landstbiner Science 73, 403-9 
(1931) — Precipitation and agglutination are reviewed with particular reference to blood 
grouping as a possible indicator of individual differences in human blood. In man 
there are numerous individual blood differences already demonstrated, and undoubtedly 
there exist still others which have not yet been established. Whether actually each 
individual blood possesses a special quality or how frequently there is complete corre- 
spondence with the blood of others, cannot be definitely stated at present. IS S. L 
A soluble specific carbohydrate of ragweed pollen. J. H I! lace. J Allergy 2, 
161-3(1931) —Evidence is presented showing the presence of a complex carbohydrate in 
ragweed pollen This substance reacts specifically in the skin and nasal mucosa of 
ragweed sensitive individuals Julian II Lewis 

The stabilization temperature of sera in the Memecke and Wassennann reactions. 
Joseph Hohn Z Immumtats 67, 30-8(1930) — Hearing sera at 51* for 4 min does not 
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affect the Monede clearing reaction and makes the Wassermann reaction sharper 
If heated in amts less than 0 5 cc. or over 52° unspecific reactions with the Meinecke 
method are produced A quick Meinecke test in which the centrifuge is used is de- 
scribed Julian H. Lewis 

A common antigen in human cells and Shiga bacilli. M Eisler. Z. Immumtats 
67, 3S-1S(1930) —In Shiga dysentery bacilli and in cells of human organs, including 
carcinoma cells but not scrum, is a common antigen which produces in goats, but not in 
other animals, an antiserum that agglutinates the Shiga bacilli and human red cells 
This antiserum does not hemolyze human red cells and does not contain Forssman 
antibodies Julian H Lewis 

The value of the citochol reaction in the diagnosis of syphilis. D P Borovskaya 
andS D Orlova Z Immumtats 67, 63-6(1930) — The citochol reaction of Sachs and 
Witebsky is found to be a sensitive, sp , simple and const test for syphilis J If L 
The normal antibodies of rabbits at different ages. E Fkiedberger and D 
GajzAgA Z Immumtats 67, 67--74(I930) — Rabbits first form normal sheep hemoly- 
sins about the 75th day after birth, this is comparable to man in whom these antibodies 
are formed during the first year Newborn rabbits have sheep hemolysins in their sera 
which may have a higher titer than either of the parents These antibodies disappear 
completely in 8-14 days Blood from the umbilical cord of human babies contains no. 
hemolysins, but because of technical difficulties it is not known if the antibodies are in 
the general circulation during the first day of life Julian H Lewis 

Protein anaphylaxis in tuberculous guinea pigs as compared to non-tuberculous 
controls. E Friedberger and D GajzAg6 Z Immumtats 67, 75-8(1930) — 
Tuberculous guinea pigs sensitized with sheep serum withstand larger doses of the serum 
on re-injection than do controls The difference is not marked but is demonstrable 

Julian H Lewis 

The immune bodies m fractions of antiserum for foot and mouth disease. The 
increase in titer of immune serum after parenteral injection of serum fractions. P v 
Gara and K. Trautwein Z Immumtats 67, 102-11(1930) —The protective action 
of antiserum for foot and mouth disease resides in the lyophobic euglobnhn fraction 
This is true of antiserum for the different types of virus and from calves and guinea pigs 
It was not possible to increase the antibody content of convalescent guinea pigs* by 
injecting the guinea pigs with immune serum fractions before infection J. H L 
The production of lipoid antisera by injections of organ suspensions. Felipe 
Moran. Z Immumtats 67, 115-25(1930) — Injections into rabbits of a suspension of 
liver produce an antiserum specific lor liver lipoids but this specificity is limited to 
within the species Injections of suspensions of thyroid produce a similar but less- 
marked sp serum Other organs in suspension produce ubiquitous lipoid antibodies 
With the exception of the lens, suspensions and ale. exts of organs of the eye do not 
produce organ-sp antibodies Bram-sp antisera react with ale. exts of the retina. 

Julian H. Lewis 

The antagonism between group specific antigen and group specific antibody in 
rabbit blood. K Hara Z Immumtats. 67, 125-36(1931) — Complement-fixation 
tests using anti group A human red cell sera as antiserum and native rabbit serum or its 
ale. ext as antigen show that the serum of rabbits con tarns group A antigen if the red 
cells of these rabbits lack the agglutinogen of Group A Julian H. Lewis 

The group differentiation of fetal membranes. R. S Cherikover and O M. 
Semzova. Z. Immumtats. 67, 240-50(1930) —Neither fetal tissues nor the uterine 
decidua contain group-sp antigens The antigen found by Oettingen and Witebsky 
{Munch med . Wochschr No 3, (1928)) in the decidua was the heterogenetic Forssman 
antigen Julian H. Lewis 

The action o! carbon dioxide on the coagulation and the complement action ol 
plasma. Hans J. Fuchs. Z. Immumtats. 67, 266-71(1930). — Increase of COi of 
plasma increases its complement action and coagulation speed as long as the reaction 
remains alk. or neutral. These properties are decreased when the reaction becomes 
acid Julian H. Lewis 

Complement and anticomplement. Hans J Fuchs. Z Immumtats. 67, 272-85 
(1930) , cf C A. 24, 422 — Complement is considered as a senes of chain reactions, one 
component of which is the middle piece that is identical with prothrombin The middle 
piece does not occur in the flowing blood, nor is it completely free in plasma and serum 
but is more or less firmly bound to its antagonist or stabilizer, antiprothrombin There 
are 3 classes of anticomplementary action The first includes the anti p rothro mb in 
excess of hemophilic blood, peptone blood of dogs and heparinized blood; serum in- 
activated at 56“ ; high salt concns The second class includes colloids that adsorb the 
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antithrombin prothrombin complex. such as Cbi(PO»)i. Mf(01l)i. RaSO., CaCjO», 
ore sp pnt* and lactrru The third dais are the phosphatide*, especially cepha- 
lin. which neutralize* antiprotlirombln. permit t me the prothromhin tobc converted into 
thromhm which ha* no complement action Julian II Lewis 

Complement- fixation antibodies against alcoholic extracts of carcmomx in patients 
with carcinoma and In pregnancy. L H»vrru>. \\ Halofr, M I loksztrumpf, 
and I KOLOnnrjMCJ / Jmmumnu 67, 280-318(1930) — By using an ale ext of 
carcinomas fortified with cholesterol carcinoma cm be diagnosed In «VfiO% of cases 
with the complement fixation reaction In 5% of the controls with neg V. assermanns 
the reaction is unspecific. Controls with pos 3\ assermanns give also pos reactions 
with the ale ext ot carcinomas Some of the carcinoma patients give pos Washerman n 
reactions In pregnancy M)% ‘be tera rc3rt * wllh t,le *>« of carcinoma* 

Julian If Lfwis 

Demonstration of impedin In bacteria. M Yosrrrroin Z ImmuntldH 67, 
355 1030) —Typhoid bacilli contain a substance railed Impedin that inhibits the 
production of agglutinins when they ore used os antigen and that Is responsible for the 
toxicity of vaccines Wide Impedin is present only in the liodies of washed bacteria, 
they arc gradually dissolved in the medium of a suspension on standing Impedin is 

•destroyed by boding and the resulting prepn is called cocto-\ accme J If L 

The production of coctovaccme. It Torikata and M. Yosihiowi Z Jmmuni 
tail 67 358-07(1910) — The optimum period of boding for the production of cocto- 
vaccine’m which Impedin. a toxic and antagonistic substance, Li destroyed is 30-GO min 
Coctnvaceine » also better adapted for use as an mi nlro antigen Julian If Lewis 

Complement and media of salt solutions Joiiann Sciiuhfrt. Z ImmmnHts 
67, 307-11(1030) — Isotonic rones of \anous salts ore given It is shown that other 
salts than NaCl may serve as media for complement Bromides and iodides enliance 
the action of complement Julian If. Lfwis 

The rate ol disappearance of pioteins and lipoids from the peritoneal cavity ol 
guinea pigs. Joiiann Sciiuhfrt Z JmmunilUt 67, 370-2(1910'. — Ry means of 
them and serological tests it is found that egg white, cholesterol and lecithin injected 
into the peritoneal cavity of guinea pigs disappear completely in 21 hrs J II. L 
Conditions and methods for demonstrating earcinoma-speciflc antigens. Her- 
mann Lfiimann-I'acils and Taoao Toda Z Immumuti 67, 373-05(1930) — 
Carcinoma suspensions heated 0 5 hr at 100* produce in rabbits a serum highly sp for 
ennanoma ceils This specificity depends on lipoid antibodies Individual sp factors 
or thd blood group of the antigen used for immunization have no effect on the specificity 
of the serum Antisera against boded suspensions of carcinomas of group A contain, 
in nddn to carcinoma sp antibodies, also antibodies sp for group A. J If. L. 

Experimental studies on the properties of diphtheria anatoxin. M P. Isabolin- 
mcu and V. I Gitovicu Z Immumt/Us 67,441-7(1030) — Guinea pigs injected with 
anatoxin were immune to toxin as well as to pure cultures of diphtheria bacilli No 
difference ui the antigenic action of the usual anatoxin and Ramon's total anatoxin 
could be found . Julian II Lewis 

Experimental studies on the Abderhtlden reaction. M Lurjb, N Korsaew and 
A Rosenblatt Z Immuntlals 67, 402 74(1930) —Organs of dogs or sheep trans- 
planted into rabbits did not produce positive Abdcrhalden reactions of the rabbit sera 
with the organs Pregnancy in rabbits and guinea pigs could not be diagnosed with the 
Abdcrhalden reaction The sera of these animals are not suitable for the test because 
most of the sera without antigen give positive reactions Positive reactions could not be 
obtained in dogs by immunizing with egg white or foreign organ emulsions but were 
obtained by transplanting foreign organs or afteT auto-immunization by injuring certain 
organs of the dog These positive reactions, however, were not specific. J II L 
Antibodies for leucocytes. E Witebsky and K Komiya Z Jmmumtots 67, 
480-90(1930) — Rabbits immunized with guinea pig leucocytes produce Forssman 
antibodies and antibodies that react with ale. exts of guinea pig leucocytes and spleen 
When immunized with rat leucocytes species sp lipoid antibodies are formed without 
any organ differentiation The specificity of organ sp antisera is increased by adding 
lecithin to the organ exts while the nonsp quota is inhibited The organ sp lipoid 
antibodies of leucocyte antiserum are usually limited to the species Guinea pig leuco- 
cyte antisera react exclusively with the homologous exts of leucocytes and spleen but 
not with those of blood On the other hand, antisera for guinea pig red cells react also 
with exts of guinea pig leucocytes and spleen Boded suspensions of leucocytes react 
with the sp antisera just as well as with native suspensions Leucocyte antisera do not 
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cause agglutination or lysis of leucocytes Rabbit leucocytes react with leucocyte 
antisera obtained from the rabbit. Julian H. Lewis 

Preservation of complement with sodium acetate and bone acid. Curt Sonnen- 
Schein Z Immumtats 67, 512-6(19*50) — Complement is better presen cd with 10% 
NaOAc and 4% IIiBOi added in substance than with 10% NaCl and 4% HjBOj {C /l. 
24, 6853) Julian 11 Lewis 

Influence of temperature on the sensitivity and specificity of the Wassermann 
reaction with different types of antigen. GAnoR OlAii Z Immumtats 67, 517-38 
(1930) — The sensitivity of the Wassermann reaction is increased if the scrum comple- 
ment antigen mixt is incubated ot low temps There is, however, a considerable 
reduction in specificity of the reaction Many sera react better with eats contg no 
cholesterol when the test is made at low temps Julian H Lewis 

The action of carbon dioxide on complement. ILans J Fuchs Z Immumtats 
69, 51-7(1930) cf C A 24, 5S43 — Blood corpuscles with their O displaced with COj 
adsorb the middle piece of complement completely from plasma Hemolysis does not 
result The plasma treated with the red corpuscles shows a loss of spontaneous co- 
agulability os well as of complement activity This indicates the identity of comple- 
ment middle piece and prothrombin Julian It Lewis 

The serological relation of the floccuh and the fluid m flocculation tests for syphilis. 
D 1* Borovskas a Z Immumtats 69,76-85(1930) — The floccuh produced in the 
different flocculation tests for syphilis contain antigen and antibody in various pro- 
portions The supernatant fluid in the Mcimcke reaction reacts like luetic scrum while 
that in the Kahn and atochol reactions reacts like antigen JUUWlI Lewis 

Complement fixation with snake rencm immune serum Vital B F/li;o. Z. 
Immumtats 69, 126-63(1930) — The snake venoms differ greatly in their ability to inhibit 
sp hemolysis In prepg the proper concn for use os antigen in complement fixation expts 
this had to be taken in account Complement fixation is best obtained when fresh tin- 
hcated immune serum is used Normal horse scrum showed a peculiar reaction in that 
it produces complete fixation with small doses of certain venoms but none with larger 
doses There is a strong complement fixation between Crotalus ternfitus toxin and anti- 
toxin but none betw ecn the toxins of the Lachrsis and their antitoxin. There was an ab- 
sence of reaction between the toxm and antitoxins of the Crotalus gToup and those of 
the Lachrsis group No relation could be established between the complement-fixing 
power and the neutralizing strength of the Crotalus antitoxin Juuan II Lewis 
T he chemical nature of the heterogenetic antigen in Shiga bacillL Kurt Meyer. 
Z Immuiutals 68, 9S-10S(1030) — By treating a suspension of Sbiga bacilli with anti- 
formin and pptg with ale. in alk reaction, a carbohydrate is obtained comprising 
approx 0 5 of the total heterogenetic antibody in the original bacilli H. Eagle 
The chemical nature of the heterogenetic antigen of the Shiga bacillus. Kurt 
Meyer. Z Immumtats 69, 134—15(1930), cf preceding nbstr — The heterogenetic 
antigen of the Shiga bacillus is a carboh>dratc and is different antigemcally but not 
chemically from the carbohj drate that carries species specificity Ibid 499-517(1931) — 
The species specificity and heterogenetic activities of Shiga baalli reside in the carbo- 
h> drate isolated from these organisms Scpn by sp pptn and adsorption of the carbo- 
hydrate into fractions corresponding to each of these activ ities could not be accom- 
plished This indicates that the 2 properties are firmly bound and that they represent 
2 rcactn e groups of a single substance Julian II Lewis 

Respiration of bacteria and immune reactions. Experiments with B. pyocyaneus. 
Gyula Suranyi and Jozcp v Paloczy Z Immumtats 69, 101-8(1930) — Aggluti- 
nation with immune scrum lowers the consumption of O by £ pyocyaneus This effect is 
not the effect df agglutination itself but is due to a decrease of respiratory surface 
Immune scrum and complement producing bacteriolysis increase O consumption at (test, 
after which there is a complete cessation of respiration Julian II Lewis 

An unusually high degree of anaphylaehc sensitization. Acute lethal anaphylactic 
shock after subcutaneous injection of small doses of antigen. R. Doerr and S 
Skidenberg Z Immumtats 69, 109-79(1031) — In hereditary anaphylactic sensitiza- 
tion there is a much higher degree of sensitization in guinea pigs than after the usual 
active sensitization Animals react fatally to subcutaneous injections of 0 2-2 0 cc 
doses of serum antigen with a latent penod of 15-20 mm when after other forms of 
sensitization, except under unusual conditions, there is little or no reaction after sub- 
cutaneous injections Julian II. Lewis 

The use of alcoholic extracts of meningococci for complement fixation and titration 
of meningococcus antiserum. II. Sachs Z Immuntldls 69, 221-39(1930) — The ale. 
exts of meningococci give complement-fixation reactions with nnti meningococcus serum 
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•ad can >«c «s«l to titrate the antivnim Meningococcus antiserum contains, there* 
lore ej> lipoid antibodies tmt it also contains non-sp lipoid antibodies since it gives 
positis e \\ assennann and ntochol reactions. The activity of ale. cats, of meningococci 
is increased by the addition of lecithin Jctu» II. Lw» 

Complement fixation and flocculation with diphtheria antiserum. F. HOatsc 
Z ImmumMs 69, 244-40(1*00) — Ale. exts of diphtheria bacilli and diphtheria tona 
pve strong complement fixation reactions with diphtheria antiserum These reactions 
are intensified by the add it. of a small quantity of lecithin to the antigens. The floccula- 
tion oJ toxin and agglutination of bacilli by antitoxin arc facilitated by the adda. of 
citochol Treatment of antiserum with dtpbtbena bacilli removes the complement- 
fixing antibodies for the ale. ext. of diphtheria bacilli but the flocculating antibodies 
remain The enhancing effect of lecithin can be substituted with cholesterolurd and 
plain ale exts ol organs. With none of these reactions Is there a complete parallel ism 
with the antitoxin content of the antiserum Jctxut It. Lewis 

The role of cholesterol in the activation of lipoid antigen*. G F. vs Gas tam 
Z ] mm wills 60, 277 9711930) — rorssmaa antigens that are poor in lipoids are acti 
vated by the addn of cholesterol This effect Is due not to cholesterol antibodies but to 
some physicochem influence on the antigenic substrate. J chan If Lewis 

The chemical explanation of immune hemolyxm*. L. Jasso and L, SntANYJ. 
Z imnuriU) 69,295-304(1930), d C A 24 , 420 — A study of the enhancing effect of 
Ka chdate and various amino acids on hemolysins and an analysis of inhibition of 
hemolysins by KC.V and caffeine Na (tenrente lead to the conclusion that normal and 
imiBime brmcJysms are to he conudern) as ronjpds. d choke aod crrlg com pines of 
ammo acids _ Jcuan II. Lewis 

Is the diphtheria toxin -antitoxin mixture more toxic for tuberculous thin for normal 
guinea pigs? C F*iedbc*ce« avd O Andbxsov Z ItnmumHls 66,313-7(1931) — 
Tulierculous guinea pigs show no in creased sensitivity to undemeu trained mixts. of 
diphtheria toxin antitoxin mixts On the other hand they show an increased resistance to 
anaphylaxis and to other infections Jitun If Lewis 

The consumption of complement in hemolyxi*. I!a\ j J. Frcnv Z. ImmwnliJs 
69,330-12(1931), cf C A 24 , 418 —In hemolysis of sensitued red ccfls try complement 
there occur, side by side, 2 different reactions One is the use of prothrombin as the 
muf piece in complement activity and the other is the conversion of prothrombin into 
thrombin The speed of these 2 reactions depends on the conditions existing in the 
mixt. II the red cells are weakly sefixitnrd the part of the prothrombin not used for 
complement is changed into thrombin through the action of the cytoxyme- phosphatide 
liberated by hemolysis and of Ca in the serum. The prothrombin undergoing tbu 
change can no longer be ulflired for complement. This explains the fact that blood 
fluids contg Ca low their complement activity sooner than those that are tree from Ca 

Jc-uan If Lewis 

Titration and drteebon of snake venom antisera by in trace tan eons tests Into 
guinea pigs. R. Otto Z_ Immumlitl 69, 3CS-7SU931) — By injecting mixta, of 
snake venom and antiserum intracutaneously into guinea pigs the neu training power of 
the antiserum cun be titrated Of 1 17 patients only 0 were found to hare antivenom in 
their serum. Jcuan II Lewis 

Comparison of the antigenic action ana toxicity of scarlet-fever tonus modified by 
heat and by sodium nanolate. Ch Ch Wang Z ImmvniUis 69,365-401(1931) 
The unmanning action of scarlet fever cocto-anbgen. Ibtd 402-7. Vaccination with 
scarlet-fever cocto-antigen. K-Saito Ibid 408-12. Both heat and 1^, Ka nanolate 
reduce the toxiaty of the Dick scarlet fever toxin, but Na nanolate lowers the antigenic 
action, while brat raises it as proved ex penmen tally and with patients. J If. L. 

The new flocculation tests, espeailly the Kahn test. Caxl Soilesmann Z. 
Immunitsls 69, 4S4-9S(193l) — The Mentecke dcanng reaction is slightly sharper and 
more *p than the Kahn test and is considered the best flocculation test so far devised. 
_ . _ ... . Jcuan H Lewis 

The thermic enect of death and hemolysis. V. V. Lbpbshun Am. J. Physiol. 
95, 473-80(1930) — The hemolysis or the coagulation of Protoplasm of red corpuscles is 
accompanied by the production of beat to the amt of 2 1 -2 4 cals, per r. of dry substance 
of corpuscles Death is accompanied by the decompn of some very unstable compd., 
probably in this case compds. of hemoglobin j p Ltuan 

r *” e ii°* dert>sls “ &e M- Sweenev and Eoma Sami Am 

J Physiol 95, 620-5(1930) — Arteriosclerosis could not be produced in adult rats (1) by 
feeding for 7 months a d,et contg 5% NaCl and 10% NaHCOi or (2) by const, intensive 
injection for 7 months by weekly injections of SlaphylocOuns aureus. The ingestion of 
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SO cc. of viosterol over a period of 25 days produced definite arteriosclerosis with densely 
calcified aortac In one case the renal hlood vessel* appeared to be calcified. 

J. F. Lyman 

Acidity of the gastric contents of normal, cretin and hyperthyroid rabbits. M F. 
Green and M M Kcnde An J Physiol 95, 625-9(1930) —The total HCI of the 
gastric contents of normal and cretin rabbits is the same ranging from 0.2 to 0 56% 
With cxptl hyperthyroidism. HQ of the gastric contents is depressed but not absent 

J F Lyman 

Diabetes InsipMus. IV. Helen Bourqlin Am J Physiol 96, 6G-««(1931), 
cf C A 23, 3970 —Diabetes insipidus is not a deficiency phenomenon The mammll- 
lary bodies, or centers in their vicinity-, are essential to it and the polyuna is caused by a 
diuretic substance, or irritation of hypothetical centers controlling salt and water 
metabolism J F Lyman 

Calcium shifts in experimental nckets. J Morells Proc. rhy«jot Soc , J 
Physiol 70, xiu xiv(1930) — In healing of nelcts the Ca is nt least partly provided 
(1) by the immediate neighborhood and (2) by the spongious trabeculae which con- 
stitute a reservoir of readdv available Ca J F Lyman 

Detection of histaraine-Uke substances m asthmatic sputa and experiments on 
their possible bacteriological origin F A Kvott and G H Oriel Proa Physiol 
Soc., J Physiol 70, xxxi(1930) — Biol assay indicated the presence of histamine in 
several sputa from asthma patients whose bronchial plugs and mucopurulent masses 
contained Gram-negatii e bacilli, apparently allied to the group of FncdUnder’s bacillus 
Cultures of these organisms also ga\ e histamine- like effects. In bronchial infection with 
these bacilli, therefore, one may have one cause of sp . lccallv produced asthma. 

J F Lym an 

The occurrence of a non-heat-cosgulable protein m normal and pathological urines. 
G II Oriel Proa Physiol Soc.. J Physiol 70, xxm(1930) — A non heat-coagulabfe 
protein can he sepd from the urines of persons suffering from bacterial invasions and 
especially m such cases of allergy as eczema, urticaria and asthma. The sepn can be 
made by adsorption on kaolin from acidified unne and elution by addmg NaOH to the 
sepd. kaolin to p,i 8 0 It is pptd by <atn with (N*H«)tSO« and passes through a semi- 
perm cable membrane with difliculty Rabbits can be sen si tired with it so that they 
show the Arthus phenomenon By this technic it can be shown that the substance is not 
identical when obtained from persons suffering from different diseases Persons suffer 
tng from allergic dLseases are sensitise to this substance from their own unties and it is 
possible to desensirire them by minute doses at suitable intervals. J. F. Lyman 
Starch digestion in man. A F Hurst and F A Knott Proa Physiol Soa, 
J. Physiol 70, xxxv»(1930) —A type of intestinal carbohydrate dyspepsia, characterized 
by the presence of undigested starch in the colon, is thought to be due to a failure of 
normal secretion of the digestive juice produced by- the small intestine and a deficiency of 
intestinal diastase. J. F. Lyman 

Some questions and problems of diabetes research including some evidence of a 
metabolic-physiological theory of diabetes mellitus. H Cur Geelwvyden Ergfbntsse 
Physiol, 31, 1-95(1931), cf C A 24, 5369 — "Insulin has no direct influence upon the 
oxidation of carbohydrates in the animal body It fails to increase the total heat pro- 
duction and metabolism in the animal body It can accelerate carbohydrate oxidation 
by providing intermediary compds. whose existence conditions carbohydrate oxidation 
such as muscle work (hypoglucemtc convulsions), fat and glycogen synthesis. Further- 
more insulin can promote counter reactions of the nervous-endocrine metabolic regula- 
tion by which the total oxidation and thereby that of carbohydrates can be accelerated 
positn ely or decreased Such considerations probably explain the di\ er=e findings of 
various authors in their studies of the effect of 0> intake upon insulin The basic re- 
action of insulin appears to produce a decrease in the formation of carbohydrates from 
non-carbohydrate materials, this in turn forces the body to burn preformed carbo- 
hydrates. This results in an increased R Q and a decreased O, intake. This basic 
type of insulin reaction is in accord with the concept of diabetes mellitus as a pathol 
acceleration of sugar formation from non-carbohydrate materials." C. M. McCay 
Experimental investigation into the appearance of protein in bile. IL Hetero- 
albumlnocholia. T Matsuda Japan J Gassrorrjorology 3, 14-17(1931); cf C A 
25, 32S. — Egg albumin injected intravenously into rabbits is excreted into the bile by 
the parenchymatous cells of the liver This was found after blocking the parenchyma- 
tous and steilate cells in turn with CCU and Indian Ink, resp Rabbits whose livers were 
injured by CCl« displayed a decreased ability to excrete foreign protein in the bile. 

a M. McCay 
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Biochemical inreitigxtion of the blood in ease* of experimental disturbance of 
fiver function II Liver function and protein metabolism. Tm*vfji«o Sawapa 
Japan J Gast’cmlrobty 3, 3V-4%(1<13!) , tj C A 25, 1282 —The livers of rabbits were 
injured bv infection with Sthsl'tomum japanunm. by ligation of the ductus choledochus 
or li\ I’ poisoning Such injunct increase the ammo acids and serum globulin of the 
blood and decrease the fibrinogen and serum albumin. C. M McCAT 

Jaundice ta malaria! diseases. Clinical and experimental Investigations. L 
Clinical research. SA\rTO<ltl Saiki Japan J Ga&prrinplegy, 3, 46-53 (I'll I L— 
The crnm of l ilirubin tn the Mood of patients inoculated with malaria was detd at 
regular time intervals during the course of the attacLs Malarial patients sutler from 
hyper bihnihincmia The tserrtory function of the lis-er vs impaired This con trilmtes 
to the jaundice as well as the abnormal increase in hemolysis C. M McCat 

The significance of the liver glycogen in the liver function. Ill I. The glucose 
test in cases where the liver glycogen is diminished. TAsr*tvnnio IcrsiriMA 
Japan J Gn'erniteroJogy *• M-'KTUt) . d C .t 25, 1277.1278 —The blood sugar of 
rabbits was dctil bv the llagedoen Jensen method at regular inters all after the injec- 
tion of 20 cc o! 2,V'i> glucose intravenous)) Alter fasting, or alter the injection of 
adrenaline. strychnine or phlorhitm the Uns! sugar rises to higher level* and persist* 
longer after glucose injections Ligation of the bile duct has a similar effect. I be- 
lieves such phenomena ore the result of impaired liver function w hen its glj cogen content 
is decreased C- M McCaY 

Clinical and experimental studies on urobilin bodies. Ill The unne-, bile- and 
blood-urobilin-bodie* In cases cf experimental hepatic disturbance. MaUvoii 
< H unts Japan J Gntreerterrl-gv 3. f7-7l>(103l). d C A 24. 4S33 — \ nonnal 
rabbit excretes 003-0 07 mg of urobilin bodies per div in the unne and 80 time* as 
much in the bile Injury to the liver by either ClICli or CCi, increases the excretion of 
the urobilin compds In normal rabbit hde the proportion of urobilinogen to urolnlm 
is 5 1 After hepatic damage the urobilinogen increases in the bile C. M McCat 
Autochthonous poisons of a lysocythmic nature tn the brain. G PintiM PpII 
tec l tot fsrf r/w 5, 1131-8(1 ( VJ0) — Ale cits of human brain, normal and pathological, 
were treated with 1 1,0 to ppt. the so-called lysocytbns The amt of ppt. from the 
pathological brains was 5 to 10 times that from the normal Imams The senile dementi* 
and the postencephalitic brains gave the mo-t ppt. (0 4-0 5 eg from SCO g tissue) The 
hemolytic power of these ppt*. was absent. When these substances were injected sub- 
dural! y into rabbits there was an intensive neurotoxic reaction, whereas the material 
from the normal gave little or no reaction The substances when injected subcutane- 
ously into the ear of the rabbit produced hemorrhagic edema These properties lead 
to the belief that the «ub«tanccs isolated from the pathological brains belong to the lyso- 
eythins and are bj products of the scission cJ one or more phosphatide* contained in the 
nerve tissue ITte* Mah*CCJ 

The nature of the period of incubation. I vuico Seuevi PiJJ t*c i Hi bfil sprr 
5, 1150-5(1030) — In most biologic phenomena the interval between the application of 
an initial stimulus and the response to the same stimulus is very bncf , in anaphv laxis, 
the time between the sensitiruig dose and the shocL dose is much longer, regardless ol 
the delicacy of the criteria chosen as thefndex The long penod of incubation, howev er. 
is a concept essential!) bound to the symptomatic aspect of anaphj laxis and not to that 
strictly immunological The penod of inflation (clinical) of anaphylaxis is essentially 
the interval of time necessary for the scnsit i r ation of the organs of shock, bv the anti 
bodies produced in the organs of production, it consists of the sum of the times 
necessary for the antibodies to pass in sufficient amts from the producing organs into 
the blood and from the blood into the various organs in which thev are fixed The 
antigen reaches the organs producing the antibodies more or less rapidly according to the 
route of introduction. Bnd initiate immediately the production of antibodies. At this 
moment the true penod of incubation comes to an end In passive anaphylaxis, the 
antibodies have been formed by the producing organs of another animal but the role 
played b> the organs of shocL is entirely the same in that they do not play a part in the 
true immunological process ITtei Masrca 

The inorganic sulfur of the blood in nephropathic cases. Tco Du Miciielis. 
Jfinerra tnta 1931, 1, 318-24 —The scrum was deprotcunrcd by means of tnchloroacrtic 
acid, the filuate waspeated with BaCi, and the resulting ppt was matched against a 
known standard BaSO, suspension The morg S was detd on 12 nonnal individuals 
5 a 'f* aunenng from various renal lesions The inorg S in the latter group was 
markedly higher, often as high as 15 times the nonnal values There was some relation 
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between the gravity of the disease and degree of inorg S retention A diagnostic and 
prognostic value is attributed to detns of this sort Peter Masyccr 

Li poidoly sis and tumors. Pietro Rondoni Minerva med 1931, I. 312-S — The 
role played by lipoids in the constitution of protoplasm and in cellular multiplication is 
discussed R summarizes and reviews his own and the work of others on the relation 
of lipoid metabolism to tumors, and develops the conception that neoplastic prolifera- 
tion is accompanied by lipoidolysis phenomena Peter Masucci 

Renal diabetes. Salvatore Romano Minrmt med 1931, 1.349-53 — A case of 
renal and nephritic glucosuna nas studied from the standpoint of glucemia during 
fasting, normal alimentary’ gluccmia. independence of glucosuna from the amt. of carbo- 
hydrate ingested and absence of diabetic symptoms R concludes that renal glucosuna 
is probably independent of the renal lesion Peter Masucci 

Total inorganic calcium and phosphorus m the blood of parathyTOidectomized dogs 
deprived of the large and small intestines mth the exception of a portion of the 
supenor duodenum. A Brtu Boll soc tint btol spe* 6, 6-7(1931) —Inorg Ca in 
the serum did not diminish inorg P increased markedJi reaching a mac of 11 mg 
per 100 cc serum The ratio Ca 'P after the parathyroidectomy diminished appreciably 
in respect to the value it had before the operation Peter Masucci 

The anavenoms. FI Immunization by the anavenoms. Maurice Artiius 
/ Physiol Path Gen 28, 773-5^(1^30) cf C /I 24, 5S71 — The anavenoms, prepd by 
treating the venoms with formaldehyde, when injected repeatedlv under the skin of 
rabbits, confer a certain degree of immunity against the % enoms Increasing the no of 
injections has a greater effect in augmenting the immunity than increasing the sire of 
the dose Cobra anavenom has an immunizing power cquiv to the corresponding 
v enom The antigenic property actually resides in the anavenom and i^> not the result of 
a min quantity- of venom un transformed bv the formaldehyde treatment III. Ana- 
phylaxis caused by the anavenoms. Ibid SOO-15 — When rabbits arc repeatedly injected 
with the anavenom of cobra or Crolalus aduminteus, a subsequent injection with the 
corresponding venom will cause anaphylactic shock, exhibited by lowered arterial 
pressure and increased respiration This anaphylaxis is no more specific than the 
anaphylaxis caused by the \ enoms Shock can be brought about by injecting cobra 
venom into rabbits which have been prepd with the anavenom of Crotaliu or Bothrops 
The injection of a dd soln of cobra venom (1/20,000) causes a local, congestive reaction 
in animals previously injected with anavenom L A Mayvard 

Physlcochemistry of the humoral reactions Gaetwo Vialb Per sud-am-r i- 
tano endocrmol inmunol qmmottrop 14 , 17-24(1931)(Itahan) — Immunity, anaphyl- 
axis, precipitin reaction and other serological reactions are discussed m their relation to 
#>n and the colloidal and chem structure of the compds involved A E Mever 
The bile salts, bilirubin and cholesterol in blood during jaundice. B Varela 
Fuentes, P Runivo avd E A polo Semana m'd (Buenos Aires) 1931, I, S55-62 — 
The changes of bilirubin in the blood give the most reliable information about the course 
of the disease. The normal value of 4 mg gly cochohc aad per 100 cc. blood is increased 
parallel with the bilirubin A high value ui bile salts in blood coexists often with 
a neg reaction of Hay in the unne The blood cholesterol can be higher or lower than 
normal without evident relation to the disease. A E Mever 

Studies on the pathological function of the kidneys in renal disease, especially 
Bnght’s disease. I. Cai IIoltev avd Poul B Rehberg Ada Med Scand 74, 
479-51S(1931). — An interesting discussion of renal function tests. S Morgulis 
The presence of proteolytic enrymes In serum K Yokotv Btochem Z 232, 
5S-6S{1031) — Human serum may hydrolvze animal fibrin to a small extent, but not 
human fibnn Scrum from cancerous or luetic patients likewise is unable to by drolyze 
hvKam tsfcnu, ww does it b.yd«Ayxe «.w«wU fsbxua. wsy nwxe tb.zxi wa.ra.sA t/eraa does. 
Ligating the pancreatic duct in the rabbit frequently causes a nse in the serum 
proteases, but the increase is not large _ S. Morgulis 

Complement fixation by the interaction of normal serum and bacterial suspensions. 
A contribution to the study of natural immunity phenomena T J Mackib and 
M H Fivkelstetv J Ilvg 30, 1-23(1930) — Normal sera from a wide variety of 
mammals can fix complement with many varieties of bactena The property is most 
marked in man, ox, sheep and horse, but there is much individual variation within a 
species The reactions vary in degree with different species and different strains, the 
strain differences being more important The reacting principle of the serum is highly 
thermo! abile, being uniformly inactivated at 55° within 30 min Complete inactivation 
often occurs at 50° to 52" and partial inactivation at 40°. The complement-fixing sub- 
stance is “absorbed” by bactena at 0 ", " hich thus become sensitized This substance can 
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be absorbed by other lubrtaaee* than bacteria but not *o completely. As a mile the re- 
acting power of bacterial fu«pensiors is destroyed at 65*. but thvs b influenced by difler- 
int conditions as the type ot medium on which the cultures are grown. The reacting 
power of the scrum is fully developed in young animals These natural antibody-like 
principles dillrr from immune antibodies in thermofability Jont T. Mvebs 

Transmission of maternal immunity. J. ff Mason. T. Datxrfto A*ro XV. S. Gox- 
ixiN J Path Bad 33, 7(3-03(1030).— In aheep. cattle and horarx, antibodies do not 
pass through the placenta into the fetal circulation They do appear In the colostrum 
and are thus absorbed by the ofijpnng during the first few days after birth. 

Join T. Mvebs 

The absence of trypanocidal substances la human cerebrospinal fluid. r. Reory- 
I.AYI 7 rrdr Bait ParasUmk . 1 Abt . 120, 80-0 1(1931 ) Joky T. MVBRS 

The anbhemoiytic properties of human serum. M C Rmiwo-MoYrevroeo 
Zmir Bakt ParasUcnk , l Abt . 120, 145-50(1031) —Spontaneous inactivation (3 to 6 
days in the ice box) destroys complement, but not the a nbcorn piemen tary properties, 
which on the contrary Increase, Heating to GO* destroys both properties ] T.M, 
The dissociation of the diphtheria snstoxia-anbtonn Complex and the recovery of 
the anatoxin. G Ranoy, R. Lrcaoux and M Sctiopy Campt rend M2, 512-4 
(1931). d C A 24,2173. — Diphtheria anatoxin behaves iitce toxin in its power to form 
a complex with diphtheria antitoxin, and fn the possibility of dissocn. of this complex 
in the same manner as that of the toxin-antitoxin complex T. JJ. Rros* 

The ultimate fate of arrested grafts of epithelial turners. F Vtfcs and A dr 
Ctftxov Cm pf rm! IP2, &}l-0{l'J3i) — Epithelial tumors grafted trt mice are often 
inhibited and apparently disappear by a complete lysis Mice in which a grafted tumor 
had disappeared were painted with tar at another site, after as long as 130 days, causing, 
in some cases, a new tumor at the site of the original graft Others showed growths at 
the site of the painting, only 2 animals showed both T. H Krone 

The metabolism of neoplasm tissue. A\ya GoedeeDbil J fed DSmtodaoJna i 
SpcUcina 13, 81-99(1931) (in Russian, English Abstract) — Neoplasm tissue always 
contains less glycogen (I) than normal tissue. X favors the growth of neoplasm Not- 
withstanding the presence of lactic acid, neoplasm tissue has a fa of 7.5-7 .7. because of 
the production of NHt T. II. Rtofis 

Spasmophilic forms of infantile enuresis. G Maccicjtta Prdtalrux rinria S8, 
1145-67(1930) — The investigations were earned out on 24 children with enuresis; 
the children showed no other symptoms which could be regarded as the cause for the 
enuresis. In 17 of the cases M found a decrease of Mood Ca, a slight diminution in the 
H-ion concn of the blood and a more or less marked met ease of the galvanic excitability, 
with inversion or equalization of the anodic formula M concludes from bis findings 
that in these cases the enuresis vs a manifestation of an existing spasmophila The 
therapy with ultra-violet rays, alone or in combination with parathyroid hormone, gave 
good results The best results were obtained by the combined treatment with ultra- 
violet rays and vitamin B Numerous references are given G ScmvocH 

The possibility of the occurrence of anaphylactic phenomena in the serum therapy 
by the ora! route. Luci Airaiccmo PeduUrta nnsut 39, 2S9-09(1931) — Five 
cases of alimentary serum anaphylaxis are reported In 3 of these cases sensitization 
was produced by parenteral administration of horse serum, slight, transitory disturb- 
ances occurred after oral administration of horse serum prepns Ja the 2 other cases 
sensitization was caused by oral administration of such prepns and very severe ana- 
phylactic reactions, which led to death ui 1 ease, were observed after injection of serum 
lixpts earned out in guinea pigs showed that specific sensitization can be produced by 
prolonged gastric administration of horse serum Such animals exhibited only slight and 
transitory symptoms when they were injected with cattle serum, while with horse serum 
anaphylactic symptoms appeared sfowly until the animals died on the 3rd or 4th day 
after the injection Gastric administration of horse serunj was without influence on 
guinea pigs sensitized by injection of horse serum. G Sorwocn 

The electric conductivity of the cerebrospinal fluid in normal pathological conditions. 
P Gown i Pedtatda mild 39, 300-8(1931) — G detd the elec, ccmd of the cerebro- 
spinal fluid in i3 infants In the healthy infants K was fairly const (168-183 at 35*) 
Normal values were also found in acute and chrome disease* and in cases with pathof 
alterations of the nervous system excepting meningitis, in which condition low values 
for K were found (min 143) G Scinvocn 

. otto* actual gland*. Aucusto Antoywi. Karr ehn terop 

set njfini 29, 323-60(1930) — A review. Four pages of references are given G S 
The nature of variation of agglutination bier caused by insulin. M. Nozajci. 
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Ketjo J Med 1,248 87(1930) — Insutm injected intravenously into rabbits immunized 
with typhoid bacilli causes o prat but temporary increase in its agglutination titer 
This increase is considered as not being due to the insulin itself but rather dependent 
upon hormonal action A J Vorwald 

Serology of syphilis. IV. A more sensitive antigen for use in the Wassermann 
reaction. Harry Cauls J LxpU Med 53,(105-14(1931). cf C A 25, 139-40 — 
The discovery that there arc many substances with the sensitizing properties hitherto 
believed peculiar to cholesterol and itsdenvs and that sensitizer can be added to antigen 
in very large quantities, many times those currently used, and yet continue to increase 
its complement fixing efficiency with no danger of giving falsely pos tests, has made 
passible the prepn of an antigen much more sensitive than any now avnilahlc for use in 
the Wassermann reaction This consists of the CtOH ext of beef heart muscle to which 
arc added 0 8% cholesterol and O (>% sitosterol, the excess of which crystallizes out on 
cooling and is dissolver! licforc using details of the prepn are given There is reason to 
tichcvc that this antigen possesses almost the max sensitivity obtainable The method 
of prrpn insures its being almost satd with antigen-lipoids, and more sensitizer could 
not be added without increasing the turbiditv of its diln in saline to a point where it 
would iterfere w uh the reading of hemotysis V The cause of the greater sensitivity of 
the ice-box Wassermann, the zone phenomenon in complement fixation. Ibid 015-22 — 
Scrum, in concns greater than 1 23. causes a marled inhibition of complement fixation in 
general and of the Wassermann reaction in particular The scrum protein rs probably 
ndsorbed by the colloidally dispersed lipoid reagin complexes, forming a protective film 
which prevents thi fixation (adsorption) of complement This inhibition explains the 
zone phenomenon in complement fixation a wcaUy pos scrum may give a completely 
pos reaction in, e g . 1 5 diln , and yet. because of this scrum inhibition may appear 
completely neg when tested as whole serum The greater sensitivity of the ice-box 
test is due to the fact that the scrum inhibition just described is less marked at lower 
temp , to the prolonged incubation time, mating for greater sp fixation, to a more 
marVcd non-sp destruction of complement by antigen and a spontaneous deterioration 
in the longer ice box test Because of the inhibition by serum protein in high concn , 
a quant Wassermann technic inv olvmg the use of graded quantities of scram is worth- 
less when carried out at 37“ Cven the icc-box test, which is less susceptible to this 
inhibiting effect, will yield a pos reaction with w hole scrum only w hen the circulating 
reagin exceeds a surprisingly high threshold (0-10 times the quantity which could be 
detected m dit scrum) C J West 

Inflammation. VII. Fixation of bacteria and ot particulate matter at the site of 
inflammation. Valy Mrnkiy J Extfl Med. 53, 647-60(1931), cf C. A. 25, 
1579 — India inlc or graphite particles injected into ati area of inflammation fail to dis- 
seminate to the tributary lymph nodes When injected into a normal peritoneal cavity 
they rapidly appear in the retrosternal lymph nodes When injected into an inflamed 
peritoneal cavity, they arc fixed in situ and fail to reach the regional lymph nodes 
Graphite particles injected into the circulating blood stream enter on inflamed area 
both as free particles as a result of increased capillary permeability and also as phago- 
cytcd material w lthin leucocytes B prodigtosus injected into inflamed tissue is fixed at 
the site of inflammation and fails to disseminate to the regional lymph nodes as readily as 
when inj'ccted into normal tissue . injected at the periphery of an inflamed area it does 
not readily penetrate into the site of inflammation, injected intravenously, it rapidly 
enters an inflamed area _ C J West 

Congenital protein hypersensitiveness in two generations. Bret Ratner and 
Hflen* L Gruehl J Exptl Med 53, 677-86(1931) — Hypersensitivity actively in- 
duced in utero is shown to persist for a longer period than passive sensitization (cf 
C A 21, 449) The degree of hypersensitivity, its duration and its transroissibility 
appear to be influenced by the time elapsing between the original injection of the parent 
and parturition A nregnant guinea pig receiving a parenteral injection of antigen 2-4 
days prior to parturition transmits a state of hypersensitivity to 2 succeeding genera- 
tions The sensitization of the F r generation is due to the passage of antigen The 
sensitization of the F 11 generation is due to the passage of antibodies formed in the F 1 
generation This prevents any further transfer of the hypersensitive state. Though 
hypersensitivity occurs in 2 successive generations, the phenomenon is congenital and 
not hereditary C J. West 

Lipoid metabolism. I. Lipoid metabolism In rabbits with fever. HidbSaku 
Hamano Proe Imp Acad Tokyo 7, 80-1(1931)— The total fatty acid of the whole 
blood and plasma is decreased in fever, the max being reached in 24 hrs The whole 
blood total fatty acids return to normal m 60 hrs , the plasma in a shorter time Chotes- 
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number of cells Following a not quite complete thyroidectomy no lowering of the 
proliferative activity m the epidermis nor of the number of epidermal cells took place 
The results ore discussed with reference to their bearing on the problem of the significance 
of the internal secretions on the origin of cancer B C Brunstetter 

The ehromatophores of cephalopods. III. The effect of some poisons in vitro. 
C Sereni Z ter gUt eh Physiol 12, 329-503(1930) —The action of the following sub- 
stances on the nerve, the muscle and the zone between nerve and muscle, of nerve- 
muscle prepns was investigated aconitine, atropine, acetylcholine, betaine, caffetne, 
cocaine, choline, ermine, ephednne, guanidine, lobeline, phenol, pilocarpine, strych- 
nine, strophanthine, tyramine, veratnne and quinine It was demonstrated that the 
zone between nerve and muscle is differentiated from nerve or muscle not only phar 
maeotogicatly but physiologically One section of the nerve, the intermediate zone 
can be excited only by specific chemical stimuli it is probable that the conduction of 
impulses from nerve to muscle occurs normatly through the intermediate zone by means 
of a chem mechanism Tyramine and betaine both exert a direct effect on the chroma 
tophores, the first by increasing the excitability of the muscle (thereby resulting in the 
appearance of pigment clouds) and the second by stimulating the zone between nerve 
and muscle (which causes a contraction) As both substances occur in cephalopods, 
it is assumed that they control at any instant the condition of normal ehromatophores 
by their action on the nerve centers Pharmacological analysis confirms the idea that 
the diffuse expansion of pigment immediately following the application of an elec 
stimulus to normal ccphalopod skin is due to a stimulation of nerve, and not of muscle, 
fibers B C Brunstettfr 

Notable eases of poisoning. R Fridu Pharm \tonalshefte 12, 01-2(1931) — 
An address enumerating certain of the more notable cases of intoxication, either by 
intent or accident, from ingestion of prepns contg fig, Cu. As, Ba, Pb, Th, Zn, I, HC1, 
COj, EtOH, CIIiO,, acetylsalicylic and salicylic aads, pyramidonc, veronal, dial, lumi- 
nal, opium alkaloids, quinine, atropine, castor oil seed, mushrooms, etc WOE 
The chemotherapeutic action of quinine (and its derivatives' in vitro upon Protec- 
soma praecox (avian malaria). W Borctiakdt Arch Sckiffs Tropcn Ilyg 34,360-1 
(1930) — Quinine, hydroquininc-HCI and plasmochin incubated with the blood of 
infected animals in vitro have a definite parasiticidal action, the Jctbal doses being 0 5, 
4, and 02 mg , resp , per cc of blood (5 hrs at 37*) These expts indicate that the 
therapeutic effect of quinine denvs in malaria is due to a direct action upon the para- 
site in two. If Eagle 

Experimental studies on the pharmacology of salyrgan IV. Studies on the chem- 
istry of salyrgan. Knud O Miller Arch expil Path Pharmakol 153, 109-19 
(1930), cf C A 24, 50C7— As shown by potentiometric detns agatnst a Ifg electrode, 
salyrgan produces practically no Hg ions at room temp The addn of acid causes a 
voluminous ppt of "salyrgamc acid " This is only slightly sol in HjO (1 58000), and 
somewhat more sol in acid (1 4G00 in 2 N IIiSOi) In acid soln the Hg ion is formed 
Salyrgamc aad is sol in NaCl sotn , probably as a result of the formation of a complex 
salt The Ifg ion conen decreases with increasing NaCl concn The acid is also sol 
in KCJ, NII<C1, CaClt, MgCJi, BaCIt, Nal and NaBr, but only very slightly sol in 
NajSO,, NaNOj, ZnClj, TeCli and HgCIj Salyrgan is excreted in alk urine as such, 
passing through the body unchanged It is excreted in acid urine as the NaCl salyr- 
ganic aad complex H Eagle 

Tie effect cf Germ an in upon the blood-coagulation system with particular reference 
to its prophylactic and therapeutic use in thrombosis. Bernhard Stlblr and Konrad 
Lang Arch ex pit Path Pharmakol 134, 41-9(1930) — Intravenous injection of 
Germanm causes a slight shift in the reaction of the blood toward the alk side and a 
relative increase in the albumen fraction of the serum protein There is a decrease in 
the thrombocyte count and an increase in their charge which inhibits their agglutina- 
tion Gennamn has been successfully used in thrombosis and thrombophlebitis 

H Eagle 

The effect of the Intravenous infusion of sugar upon the coagulation system, with 
particular reference to the pathogenesis of thrombosis. Bernhard Stlber and Konrad 
Lang, Arch exptl Path Pharmaiol 154, 50-8(1930) — The intravenous infusion of 
glucose causes an increase in blood fibrinogen and globulin, an acceleration of coagu- 
lation, an increase of thrombocytes aad a decrease in their elec, charge The role of 
these changes in causing thrombosis is discussed H Eagle 

Comparative studies on the effects of phenol and some phenol derivatives upon 
muscle. Takatoshi HaSecawa. Arch exptl Path Pharmakol 154, 103-14(1930) — 
The narcotic effect of various phenol denvs upon surviving muscle prepns. can be 
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r Kiddy measured l»y the time required for complete passivity of the Isolated frog gastroc- 
nemius to maximal stimulation The effect of phenol, p- or o-cresof, and m-cresol are 
in the ratio of 1 25 I 75, reap In contrast. diphraoJj excite the muscle, and tnpbraoJ* 
are only slightly active, hut their ethers are pure narcotics Thymol, D naphthol, 
mono- and poly mtrophenols have no narcotic effect and cause an intense contraction 
which develops tnto death rigor, possilily due to protein coagulation Ammo- and 
sul to- phenol are ineffective, while lien rose causes both narcosis and reversible CWitraC- 
ttfre 11' I* ACtE 

The localization of the waking effect of calcium In magnesium narcosis. la-txu^ 
Scuoes and SiPr.rfciFD Koeppev Arch ex (A Path Fhormakot. 154, U5-27(IOTO) — 
Mg narcosis is due to paralysis of the proprioceptive and Jafiryntithme reflexes, the 
waking effect of Ca persists as long *r the rrffex renters are intact, and persists even 
if the thalamus, corpus striatum and cerebrum arc removed from the cxpll rabbit. 
The rigidity following decrrebration is removed by Mg, but restored by Ca The 
waving effect of Ca upon the Mg narcosis is therefore not dependent upon an intact 
corpus striatum, and Is not due to a quieting effect upon the brain stem II Facle 

Direct and antagonistic effects of roignesiuro, calcium and potassium chloride* and 
sodium oxalate upon respiration, bircraiPD Konrrrv Arch rx{4l I'ath I'hatmakoi 
154, 12*4-12(1030) — Given Ultras enously, CaCb. MgCb and KC1 all increase respira- 
tion, given subcutaneously, the first two paralyze respiration, the third is ineffective. 
The respiratory paralysis caused by MgCb is instantaneously stopped by intravenous 
CaCJj, gradually os ercome by sulicutaneous CaCl,, and increased by N'SiCiOi Respira- 
tory paralysis due to CaCl t is removed by the intrai enous injection of MgClj Neither 
KCJ, CaCb nor MgCb affects the respiratory paralysis caused by urcthan or dial 

II Eagle 

The pharmacology of gluconic acid a contribution to the effect of free acids in the 
body. I. biPGWART Hermann Arch expel I'ath PharmakM 154, 141 00(1030) — 
j3o<» fluccmicum was grown in media contg glucose, the gluconic acid formed was re- 
peatcdly recrystd as the Ca salt, and the Ca was removed with If«SOi Various bac- 
teria oxidize the free gluconic sad to kttoglueonic acid The toxicity of the free aad 
upon intravenous injection depends upon its concn , and is less if it is given in a soln 
contg NaGl Org acids in general differ greatly m their toxicity, even when differences 
in (If I* and in molar concn are eliminated One important factor in this is that Ibetr 
very rapid oxidation in the body males for hypotonicity, partially explaining the pro- 
tective action of NaCl II Jbtd 101 74 — Oij acids vary in their abdity to form 
bematm from defibrmated blood, moreover, the activity of each aad depends upon 
the species ol animal from winch the blood was taken Although there u a certain 
correlation between the effective II ion concn and mofanty, roughly, K~m (If *|*, these 
are not the only two factors the ability of the acid to penetrate into the red cell is very 
important If. instead ol using the intact cell, one uses a soln ol hemoglobin, the ac- 
tivity of the aad depends upon the square of 1H1 4 ’. “id is entirely independent of the 
molarity of the aad The very slight activity of gluconic aad upon the Intact cell 
is due to Ibe fact that it is least sol in Jipoidj. and therefore penetrates least into the 
cell QI. Ibtd 175-02 — The intravenous injection ol org a ads causes an increase 
in minute respiratory vol and frequency, even in the respiratory depression due to 
morphine M ost of the acids, exclusive of gluconic aad, cause a temporary fall in blood 
pressure Cluccuic aad has no significant effect upon the Ca metabolism of rabbits 
and dogs In the former the exaction ol Ca in the unne and leces is increased, in the 
lattrr, unne Ca is increased and feces Ca decreased The parenteral administration 
of gluconic aad causes an increase in serum Ca, « e , a mobilization of Ca, which ex- 
plains the fact that it decreases the toxicity of citric aad Only a fraction of gluconic 
aad given by mouth is absorbed as such, because of decomposition by yeast and bac- 
tena in the intestine J| EAGLE 

The antagonism of adrenaline and insulin in the regulation ol blood sugar (experi- 
ments upon adrenalectomized dogs). F MsirKAlER avd R Cario Arch expel 
Path Pharmakol 154, 103-202(1930) — Injections of coned glucose solus into tbe 
pancreaticoduodenal artery in adrenalectomized dogs causes a fall instead of a rise in 
blood sugar, just as it does in normal dog* Injection into peripheral vessels, however, 
causes a temporary marked hyperglucemia This confirms the results of Grafe and 
Meythaler, who view the blood sugar as tbe adequate hormone for the secretion of 
insulin, quite apart from any effect of adrenaline There is an antagonistic action 
between the two m the regulation of blood sugar H Eagle 

..... Pd«carp«e and veratrme upon the isolated su'braaxillsry 
salivary gland of the dog. O. Nikolaev. Arch expel. PaSh pharmakol 154, 202-10 
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(1030) — Perfusion of the 3 drugs through the isolated gland has the same effect upon 
salivary secretion and blood vessels as m the intact animal H Eagle 

Oxidation of benzene in the isolated livers of warm- and cold-blooded animals. 
Chfrkikov, Ida D Gadaskin and I I Gurevich Arch exptl Path Pharmakol 
154, 222-7(1030) — The isolated livers of cats, rabbits and frogs oxidize benzene to 
phenol In benzene poisoning of the liver of warm-blooded animals, phenol is found 
in both free and bound forms, after benzene poisoning of frogs, phenol is found in the 
cloacal contents The liver may not be the only organ concerned in this oxidation 

H Eagle 

The effect of snake poisons upon nerve tissue. Arthur W’eil Arch explt 
Palh Pharmakol 154, 22S-3S(1930), ci C A 24,3207 — The posion of Naja ntgrtcollts 
acts like sapotoxin, that of Bothrops atrox is similar to Na taurocholate Both affect 
the medullary sheath, without affecting the affinity of the axis-cylinder for Ag stains 
A typical Marcln reaction (reduction of OsO<) is given by the fibers affected by sapotoxin 
and both snake poisons, hut not by fibers injured with Na taurocholate The adsorp- 
tion of sapotoxin or of the snake toxins by the spinal cord follows Arrhenius' formula 
for the adsorption of amboceptor by red cells rather closely, as well as Schutz' rule 

H Eagle 

The disappearance of the hypertensive action of the hypophysis in the body. Wer- 
ner Hartmann Arch exp:! Path Pharmakol 154, 255-02(1930) — The vasopressor 
action of posterior pituitary cats is less marked if it is injected into a peripheral artery 
than if it is given intravenously Similarly, passage through the portal capillaries 
removes some of its activity II Eaclb 

Experimental studies in the pharmacology of salyrgan. V. The behavior of mer- 
cury in the body after the administration of salyrgan. Continued studies on salyrgan 
nephritis m rabbits. Knud O M0ller Arch rxptl Path Pharmakol 154, 2G3 79 
(1930) —After the intravenous injection of salyrgan into dogs and rabbits, there is a 
very rapid excretion of f fg in the kidneys, far more rapid than in man (40% in one hour, 
70~t>0% in 2 hrs ) The unne Ilg concn may be as high os 90 mg % in the dog and 
370 mg % in the rabbit The development of salyrgan nephntis in the rabbit does 
not depend upon the reaction of the unne. moreover, the course of Hg excretion is 
the same in acid as m alk urine Only 3 5% of the Ilg is excreted by the liver in 24 
lirs in the dog, and only 1% is excreted tluough the vialls of the intestine After re- 
peated injections of salyrgan into dogs only minimal quantities can be found in the 
organs, chiefly in the kidneys and liver H Eagle 

The 6Ugar economy of the Uver. L The effect of adrenaline and insulin upon the 
sugar output and glycogen content of the hver. Hans Mocitor avd Leo I'ollak 
Arch explt. Path Pharmakol 154,280-300(1930) — The difference between the sugar 
contents of the hepatic vein and of the ear vein is increased after adrenaline adminis- 
tration, simultaneously, there is a decrease m the li/e r glycogen There is no quant, 
relationship, however, between these two effects After insulin, the sugar content of 
both the hepatic and car veins falls within 10 min , but the carbohydrate content of 
the liver remains either approx const , or shows a slight decrease Adrenaline there- 
fore increases the glucose output of the liver, while insulin suppresses it H Eagle 
Cluneal and experimental contributions to the pharmacology of harmine. G 
Marinesco, A Kreindler and A Sciieim Arch exptl Path Pharmakol 154, 301- 
10(1930) — Harmine causes clinical improvement in cases of Parkinson syndrome 
In normal subjects and in post encephalitic parkinsonism it causes an increased excita- 
bility of the vestibular app There is a fall in blood pressure and bradycardia, and the 
vascular reflexes return toward normal The hypcrexcitability of the parasympathetic 
system and the lowered excitability of the sympathetic system characteristic of parkin- 
sonism are also corrected by harmme It has a vagal effect upon isolated frog heart, 
and reduces muscle and nerve chronaxia in the isolated frog nerve muscle prepn In 
the patient it has a therapeutic effect upon the pathological chronaxia of nerves and 
muscles H. Eagle 

The cause of creatmuria. I. Acidosis and creatmuna. Otto Ribssek and 
Carlo Brentano Arch exptl Path Pharmakol 155, 1-20(1930) — Despite the fact 
that morphine, urethan and ether narcosis induce both creatinuna and acidosis, the 
two are not necessarily correlated The degree of creatine formation and excretion 
vs not proportional to the degree of acidosis and alkalosis induced by the administra- 
tion of alkali may also cause creatmuna H. Eagle 

Pharmacology and pharmacodynamics of salves and medicaments incorporated in 
salves VI. The pharmacology and pharmacodynamics of unguentura-hydrargyn 
praecipitati albi, Ph. g. Carl Moncorps Arch explt Path Pharmakol 155, 51-49 
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atea the poisoning of lie frog muscle independently of p n There is no relation be' 
tween the toxic effects of hydroquraone and its effects upon tissue respiration 
Muscles of fatigued animals or of animals treated with thyroxine are more susceptible 
to poisoning by hydroquinone, lactic, succinic and pyroraceraic acids depress this sus- 
ceptibility, and cane sugar accentuates it. ff Cagle 

The clinical significance of the initial insulin hyperglucemla. Max BOrcbr 
K lin Il'ocftjcAr 9, 104-8(1930) — In 22 normal fasting human bemgs, the intravenous 
injection of insulin caused an initial bypergluceroia, the max rise averaging 22% of 
the original blood sugar, this max was reached in 10 mm In cirrhosis, this initial 
hyperglucemia is not observed, in jaundice, it is significantly decreased Both an 
intact liver parenchyma and a liver store of gl> cogen are considered necessary for the 
phenomenon, this explains its absence in Basedow's disease, and its presence in myxe- 
dema In diabetes under proper treatment byperglucenua is also observed, but not in 
diabetic coma II Cacle 

The venoconstrictor action of carbonic acid and its significance for the circulation 
Kl Gollwitzer- Meier and IIans Bohn Klin U’ochschr 9, 872-5(1930) — The 
inspiration of air with a high COi content by dogs causes % enocon strict ton, demonstrable 
even ui a vein being perfused with a normosal-serum mixt , quite apart from the circu 
lation This constriction is conditioned by a vasomotor reflex, and is not observed m 
the perfused vein if its nerve supply is eliminated II Eagle 

The retention of uroselectan in the human body. II. The distribution of uro- 
selectan in the animal body. W Toirx£ and C Dvmv Klin U'ochschr 9, J 710-20 
(1930), cf C A 25, 1582 — Thirty five mm after the intravenous injection of 10-30 
cc of 40% uroselectan into rabbits the animals were killed and their organs evamd 
Uroselectan was found to be stored chiefly in the liv er, kidney s, skin, blood and unne 
A similar distribution was found in dogs The kidney content is ascribed to unne. 
that of the liver to bile Damage of either the liver or the kidneys leads to storage 
and excretion in the other organs Widespread kidney damage is a contraindication 
to the administration of uroselectan H Eagle 

The action of vasopressin and oxytocin upon intestinal peristalsis and the treatment 
of ileus paralyticus with vasopressin. A W’l Elmer, l Ptaszer and M Sciieps 
A'J in IVocArcAr 9, 1765-8(1930) — Of the hormones present in posterior pituitary exts , 
vasopressin stimulates, and oxytocin inhibits, intestinal contractions The former is 
more active than pituitrm, physostigmine. pdocarpme, atropine, etc., and its thera- 
peutic use in para!} tic ileus is indicated H Eagle 

The pharmacological significance of the sterols. Hans Seel Klin U'ochschr. 
10, 241-4(1931) —A review H Evclb 

The properties and effects of a new class of organic bromine compounds. Sieo- 
w art Hermann and Marie Freund Klin U'ochschr. 10, 250-2(1931) — If Br t is 
combined with unsatd fatty acids (e g , ofcic acid), and part of the Br» is removed, 
one attains a new type of org combination of Bri, pharmacologically many times more 
active than the fully broroinated compd A quantitatively similar relationship was 
observed with Clj The pbarmacol effect of Bri cotnpds usually depends upon the 
type of compd rather than the amt of Br» Multibrol (Na monobromoleate) has 
no effect; it does not affect blood pressure, respiratory vol or frequency, and does 
not cause bromism II Eagle 

The effect of caffeine in hypoglncenuc conditions. Grieff and Hap pe Kim 
Wochsck r. 10, 2G3(1931) — Contrary to the findings of Popper and Jahoda, the symp- 
toms following an excess of insulin depend upon the fall of blood sugar Caffeine alle- 
viates these symptoms, without affecting the blood sugar There is no reason for 
assuming that insulin cos tarns in a distinct substances, one n;tfc a bj-p&gbicezmc and 
the other with a toxic action Such symptoms as urticaria, and possibly convulsions, 
may be due to protein impurities H Eaglb 

The circulatory effect of epbednne. F Hildebravdt ayd H .MCcce Kh» 
U’ochschr 10, 291—1(1931) — The circulatory effects of ephednne arc due not to an 
increase in cardiac activity, but to a direct action upon the vessel walls Ephednne 
may have a toxic action upon the heart H Eagle 

The appearance of indican and aromatic substances in the blood m severe cardiac 
decompensation and morphine poisoning. J E W Brocher Klin Uochschr 10, 
294-7(1931) —In a case of morphine poisoning, coupled with myocardial insufficiency, 
there was marked retention of urea, uric aad and mdican in the blood, with s prompt 
return of the abnormal blood findings to normal when diuresis was established II E 
GSnsslen’s liver extract for injection. Further evidence against Uver resistance 
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•nd In favor of the «useeptibihtj of cord degeneration to treatment. Victor Schiluvc 
K firt Hotkstkr 10,901-3(1831). . . „ JI. Eagle 

The effect of atropine upon gJucemi* in human being*. L> Daniplopolu Mi* 
Wothsehr 10, 311-3(1101) —Contrary to current belief, stimulation of the parasympa- 
thetic system increases the blood sugar. 1J V A , CL ? . 

The treatment of pernicious anemia with a stomach eitmt which can be injected. 
\V 1 riERLE. II Krifcii and M Gansslbv A'/i* U'ochickr. 10, 313(1931);— Good 
results are reported in this preliminary report. H Eagle 

A new mechanism of the insulin effect. 11 Sciwari And M TaubeviiauS 
Kites II etksckr 10, 313-1(1931) —A preliminary report # II Eagle 

Thyroxine and percutaneous sensitization. M. Lucacer Khn Hochscnr 10, 
314(1931) —Thyroxine accentuates the allergic reaction due to percutaneous sensitiza- 
tion, and therefore has « peripheral action II Eagle 

Tne specific treatment of gonorrhea with soluble gonotoxin. W Wolfpenstbin 
Mm llockrckr 10, 3M-«»(19nj H I acts 

Experimental studies on the effect of the Inspiration of small quantities of (benzine | 
and (benzene | upon the respiratory organs and the whole body. L Trt Larionov 
ano N V Lazarev Khn I IWkicAr 10, 350-7(1931) —The authors tale issue with 
the conclusions of Schroidtmann (C A 25, 1900) H Eagle 

The insulin reaction of the leucocytes of the blood. IV Stocrincer and K. 
Koher Kim Wcchuhr 10, 3S9-92(193I) —Within 2 hrs following the administra- 
tion of insulin, there is an abs rise m the no of leucocytes, reaching a max. at the end 
of the 2nd hr Simultaneously, or s little later, there it a neutrophilic leucocytosis 
There is no correlation betwren the hypoglueemu and these changes In the blood pic- 
ture H. Eagle 

The treatment of lymphogranulomatosis Inguinalis, particularly with a copper 
preparation. W Trei and J Wiese Aim II ochschr 10, 40l-ff(l93t) — Although 
hb prepns are effective, they wort very slowly and irregularly The authors suggest 
the use of cu prosol II ( a proprietary prrpn ) as an adjunct to therapy, particularly 
effective if given with Slibcnyl II Eagle 

Ephedrine in local anesthesia. M Kociimann. Khn Wocksckr 10, 403(19311 — ■ 
Tphedrine is valuable as an adjunct to local anesthetics, but cannot replace adrenaline 

II Eagle 

Further studies in the demonstration of Germanln (Bayer 20S) in the animal body, 
llEtvt Zeiss and Kfnia Utriya-Lyuuovtkiva Z Immumtots 68, 170^1(1930) — 
hollowing the intravenous injection of Cermanm. the highest concns ore found in the 
scrum the drug is also stored in the kidneys, lungs, spleen and liver If. EAGLE 
Colloid-chemical combination reactions of Germania and protein complexes. II. 
The effect of Bayer 205 upon the protein components of the hemolytic aystem. VaSsiU 
A NovossELSKn Z ImmuntUls 68, 323-41(1930) — Germamn has no effect upon 
the hemolytic properties of normal or sensitized sheep cells and does not decrease the 
hemolytic titer of an amboceptor serum It docs, however, depress the hemolytic 
properties ol complement II Bacls 

The residual quantities of aneruc remaining in animal organs after the intake of 
neoarsphenamine E Reuy 4 Immumtols 68, 395-102(1930) —Following the in- 
jection of neoarsphenamine into rabbits, considerable quantities of As are stored in the 
organs, particularly in the spleen, lymph glands, liver, bone marrow and brain for 
some time R. opens the question as to whether the excess As is ever completely excreted 

3,4-Dihydroryephedrine and 3,4-dihydrorynorephednne. Raymond Hamst 
Compt tend 192, 300-2(1931). cf C A 25, 1590— Both 3.4 dibydroxy ephedrme 
(I) and 3,4-dibydroxynorephednne (II) when injected produce a hypertension which, 
wee that produced by adrenaline (III), is increased by cocaine The effect of ephedrine 
(IV) is decreased by cocaine Large doses of IV are hypotensive but large doses of I 
and II are hypertensive like QI. While IV in small doses has but a slight transient 
effect on intestmes tn vitro, l and II. like HI, have a strong and lasting inhibiting effect. 
Conclusion —pie addn. of a Me group to the 0 C of HI or noradrenaline does oat greatly 
moddy the physiol action of these substances, while substitution in the nucleus of 
ephednne of 2 phenolic OH groups in the 3.4-posiuon profoundly changes the action 
of tins compd L * E Gtt£ON 

, Lectures in raatena medics, XV A Dewey J Am Inst HomeoPathi 23. 

24 ’ i 86-98 * 1 ^’ <* C A 24, 5377— A discussion of thepbysio! 
action and therapeutic use of Stramonium, Solanum dulcamara, tobacco, Capsicum 
annum and Nux vomxca Joseph S- HepbW 
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The influence of the intravenous injection of urea on the exchange of substances 
between the blood and the tissues. II Donovan and D Brenner Brit J Exptl 
Path 11, 419-3S(1930) — Five g. urea was injected intravenously into healthy individuals 
and patients with various diseases, and the urea. NaCl and H»0 contents of the blood 
and urine were detd at intervals for a period of 2 hrs after the injection By the time 
the urea has mired with the blood (3 mm ) 80% has left the blood stream It is sug- 
gested that the urea leaves the blood by a process of simple diffusion, passing into the 
water of the cells as well as into the free water, and that the process is complete in 15 
mm , when the concn of urea in the blood equals that m the tissues In this respect 
urea b unique as with no other substance investigated is the distribution uniform over 
blood and tissues The sudden introduction of urea into the body delays the formation of 
urea, and may even bnng it to a standstill in the first 2 hrs after the injection The 
osmotic attraction of the urea injected is greatly reduced by its rapidly leaving the blood 
NaCl also leaves the blood so that the osmotic attraction of dissolved substances in 
the blood is not raised even 3 min after the injection There is some evidence that 
except in edematous patients urea injection causes some NaCl to pass out of the body 
fluids, to be stored in a “dry" form m the salt depots of the body, thus reducing the 
crystalloid content of the body fluids which had been raised by the injection of urea, 
but that in most cases of edema, NaCl is liberated from the depots and enters the body 
fluids It has been suggested that an important factor in the production of edema 
is a deficient power of the tissues to hold and bind water, which therefore accumulates 
in the tissue spaces as edema fluid The writers suggest that in edema the tissues are 
also less able to bind NaCl, which also accumulates m the free tissue fluids II F H 
The influence of adrenaline on the immediate variation in alkaline reserve. Role 
of apnea. Comparative action of formaldehyde and acetylcholine. J Gautrelet 
D Bennati, E Herzfeld and L Vau-agnosc Bull sac chim Inal 12, 1100-44 
(1930) — Intravenous injection of 0 1 mg adrenaline per kg into anesthetized dogs 
caused an av rise in alk reserve (I) of 15% in 1-3 mm , followed by a rapid fall A 
condition ol apnea is produced but it is not an important factor m relation to I. Apnea 
produced by intravenous injection of HCHO and acetylcholine is not accompanied by 
a rise in L Injections of 0 0002-0 01 rag adrenaline produced a distinct nse in I with- 
out appreciable apnea Increased respiration may be due to a sudden release of COj 
into the blood stream C G Kino 

The action of potassium salts on the Golgi apparatus of the liver cells. M Sihra- 
SAKA. Arb Med Univ Okayama l, 4S4-95{1930); Physiol Abstracts 15, 588— The 
administration of large quantities of KBr and KI to rabbits causes a marked disturbance 
in the liver cells. KC1, KNO« and Na*SO, have only a slight effect The halogen 
ions have a destructive action on the Golgi app of the liver cells and penetrate the bile 
capillaries, causing an increased bile secretion It would appear that the Golgi app 
bears no relation to the bde capillaries KNOi and Na«SO« have no action on either 
the Golgi app or the bile capillaries. G. G 

Action of cholesterol «nd lecithin on the Golgi apparatus of the nerve cells of rabbits. 
S Okada Arb Med Untv Okayama 1, 503-14(1930), Physiol Abstracts 15, 559 — 
The increase of cholesterol content by lanolin injection favors the development of the 
nerve cells of rabbits, while the growth of the mitochondria is inhibited Leci thin has 
the reverse effect _ G G 

Action of potassium and calcium on the Golgi apparatus and mitochondria of the 
epithelial cells of the kidney. R Kamakura Arb Med Univ Okayama 1, 515—15 
(1930), Physiol Abstracts 15, 559 — Repeated injections of CaCli bring the Golgi 
app of kidney cells into prominence but lessen that of the mitochondria KCl has 
the reverse effect. If. however, the injections are earned on for a longer period, the 
reiene eSeert the salts, as sscdeA above, as esodeot G. G 

Action of cholesterol and lecithin on kidney tubule cells. R. Kamakura Arb 
Med. Univ Okayama 1, 623-13(1930). Physiol Abstracts 15, 5G0 — Repeated injections 
of lanotrn cause a shrinkage of the cells of the kidney tubules The Golgi app is intensi- 
fied, while the mitochondria sink into the background Leathin causes a swelling of 
the cells, and the mitochondria are intensified Injections continued over a very long 
time have the reverse effect in the 2 cases. G G 

Effect of histamine and peptone on the portal pressure of cats. W, Feldberg 
Arch exptl. Path Pharmakol 140,156-67(1928). Physiol Abstracts IS, 376; cf C A 22, 
633 — When histamine or peptone is injected into the jugular vein of a cat, the pressure 
ra the portal vein falls secondarily to the fall of general blood pressure This is some- 
times followed by a nse. caused apparently by an increase in the resistance of the liver 
vessels When it is injected ra the portal vein, there may be a small preliminary rise 
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The action of pilocarpine and physostigmine on the Isolated cat heart after de- 
generation of the rams nenre \\ BravphpvdUiR A rch rxpt! Path Pharmakot 
140, 1 (18-73(1928), Physiol Abstracts 15, Ml — ITiysostigmine and pilocarpine still art 
on an isolated cat heart (Langcndorfl prepn ) after drgeneraUsc section of the vagi 
It is argued tfiat their point of action must t>e peripheral to the nerve endings G G 
The action of pituitary extract and Insulin on the secretion and the blood vessels of 
Isolated suprarenal s. M I* Nucolafs Arch exptt Path Pharmakot 140, 22V3G 
(1029); Physiol Abstracts 15, 390— Uingcr soln was perfused through the suprarenal* 
of cattle and its adrenaline content sulisequently detd on a perfused rabbit car. It 
was thus shown that pituitary (posterior lobe) ext and m«ulm stimulate the suprarenals 
to secrete adrenaline G G 

Quantitative inrestigation on the reversibility of the glucoilde* of aquill as a con- 
tribution to the mechanism of the actioa of heart remedies. \V. Graf Arch txpU 
Path pharmakot 140, 375-79(1929), Physiol Abstracts 15, 401 — The action of the 
glucosidcs of squills was studied on the heart of Pjsna lemporaria (Straub's prepn ) The 
threshold concns for systolic arrest arc gisen so liar en A, 1/1.8 X 10*. sollaren B, 
1/3 XIICT. sollandin B. I/I 5 X 10*. The action u more easily abolished by wash- 
ing than ts the case w ith ihgitoxm, and the drugs art quicker and in lower concns The 
ease with which the e fleet could be abolished by washing the heart with various prepns 
was studied, and the conclusion was reached that the effect depended on a destruction 
of the drug by the heart rather than on its diffusion out of the muscle The addn of 
dialyred serum delayed the effect but did not alter the threshold concn G G 

The narcotic action of the vapors of chlorine derivatives of methane, ethane and 
ethylene. N \ Lazar cv Arch exptl Path Pharmakot 141, 19-24(1929), Physiol 
Abstracts 15, 403. d C A 24, 2182— The Cl denrj of CHo CtU, and C,lf, were in- 
vestigated by exposing mice to their sapors in hermetically sealed glass Ixrttles The 
mm. concn of the vapor necessary to make the animal (1) lie on its side, (2) lose its 
reflexes, (3) die, was detd for each substance In general it was found that the nar- 
cotic action increased with the increase in the no of Cl atoms There were some ex 
crptions to this rule, for instance, CC!« is less powerful than CllCl, In these cases 
it was found that the less powerful eompd had a very small soly coeff G G 

Investigations on the pharmacology and pharmacodynamics of ointments and medi- 
caments incorporated in ointment*. C Mo*. CORPS. Arch rrptl Path Pharmakot 
141, 25-101(1929), Phynol Abstracts 15, 481-5, d C A . 24, SSf.3 — L Ointments 
and pastes alt fall into 2 groups Either the water is the continuous phase and the 
fat the disperse phase, or met versa The former type is expressed as oil*- water in this 
paper, and the latter as watcr/-oil The properties of ointments vary according to 
the type to which they belong, and the type can be varied according to the emulsifying 
agent used IL The adsorption and abwption of salicylic acid from ointments was 
investigated by followng its excretion in the unne of men after the various ointments 
had been applied for 12-21 hours to the skin of the leg Pasta xina oxidi, vaseline, 
lanolin, eucenn and physiol A, B. C. were among the ointments tested. The absorp- 
tion of salicylic aad was greatest from euccnn (a water <-oil ointment) and physio! C 
(an oQa-water one), but both these have a keratolytic action. The amt of salicylic 
aad absorbed is small, and none can be demonstrated until the strength of the oint- 
ment reaches 25%. IH- S, on the other hand, is absorbed less from physiol C and 
euctrm than it is from pasta xmei oxide During absorption it is reduced, and HjS 
can be demonstrated in the blood. IV. After 10% S ointments had been applied for 
12 hrs , the total S of the sulfates in the urine was increased. G G. 

... Tests of anthelmmt.es on the vinegar eeL E R ini Arch expd Path rharmaiol. 
141,129-41(1929), Physiol Abstracts 15, 407- — A description is given of a senes of tests 
made on the vinegar eel, A tt guilt ula actlt, in which its resistance to various substances 
was compared with that of parasitic worms, earthworms and *ma!l fishes The vinegar 
etl withstands acids well, while its resistance to alkalies depends on their lipoid-soly 
Most of the common anthelmintics were tested, and it was found that the vinegar eel 
w comparable with the nematodes rather than with the erstodes The anthelmintics 
tested mdude morg substances, alkaloids, org halogen compds , benzene den vs , Fihx 
moi and terpenes Of the phenol group, it appeared that the higher the moL wt.. the 
pester the toxiaty for Ainegar eels, vthje the toxicity to mammals decreases with in- 
creasing mot wt. I aracymol had the greatest anthelmintic power of the substances 
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tested It is suggested tint the vinegar re! is a coni cnient esptl animal for the test- 
ing of anthelmintics and gives much better results than the earthworm G G. 

The curare-like action of tellurites on the frog R Lades. .1 rch rxpd Path Phar- 
maiof 141, 142-7(1*120), Physiol A bstracts 15, 40S. — Small doses of KiTeOi injected 
into the lymph sac of frogs were found to produce an effect like that due to curare. 
One to 2 days after the injection the hind limbs were completely paralyzed and the fore 
limbs partially paralyzed Stimulation of motor nerves produced no response, but the 
muscles still responded to direct stimulation Sensation was intact. The paralysis 
was a peripheral motor paralysis, but it was not possible to demonstrate the presence 
of Te m the motor end plates G G 

The action of histamine and adrenaline on rabbit ears. E ruvrow Arch 
ex pit Path Pharmako] 141, 161-31 MJ9 t Phsiot Abstracts 15, SM — Intravenous 
injections of 0 023 to 003 mg histamine into the vessels of a rabbit ear produced 
dilatation, while injections of adrenaline, even as small as 10 _l * mg always produced 
a constriction G G 

The mechanism of polyphasic action (of drugs] E Re\tz Arch ex pit Path. 
Pharmakol 14X, 1S3 227 1,1 Physiol Abstracts 15, 400. cf C A 23, 90S.— A large 
no of case-* have been collected from the literature in which the most diverse substances 
produce a bipbasic effect on isolated smooth muscle In some cases both stimulation 
and inhibition occur successively while the drug is still m contact with the tissue, in 
others the 2nd phase nf the eflect is onlv seen on washing out the drug The theories 
which have been propounded to account for the various cases are discussed and found 
to be inadequate to explain all the cases quoted, which are all thought to be examples 
of a fundamental property of the tissue It is pointed out that when biphasic effects 
are seen in the whole animal, they mav be examples of the same phenomenon, and it 
is unnecessary to postulate special mechanisms such as red exes to account far them. 

G G 

Tolerance of nerves to poisons. A LAvczos 4 rch ex pit Path Pkt'makol 141, 
24S-5C{1929) , Physiol Abs’racU 15, 493 — The sciatic nerves of frogs were immersed 
in solas of urethan. and the strength of current required to stimulate them was mea- 
sured at intervals of 15 mm It was found that a nerve left m a soln of urethan be- 
came narcotized and subsequently recovered while still in the soln Also a nerve which 
had been previously immersed in a weak «o!n of urethan was not narcotized by a soln 
which would completely narcotize an untreated nerve Motor-nerve endings, on 
the other hand, could not be shown to acquire anv tolerance to urethan. G G 

Pharmacology of the rare-earth metals. IL Yttrium. IL SrEiDLE and M Dlsc 
. 4rcA ex pH Path Pharmakol 141, 273-^(1029). Phssiol Abstracts 15, 40S, cf C A. 
24, 4S39 — Yt ppts albumin, inhibits the action of yeast cells, paralyzes frogs and causes 
at 1st excitement and dyspnea, and later paralysis and death m mice. It stops an 
isolated frog heart in diastole In general Yt may be said to resemble Al and Ce in 
its action, and its toxiaty is about the same as that of Ce. except m its local action, 
in which it is more powerful than Ce. G G. 

Sensitivity of the rabbit heart to strophanthin after feeding with irradiated ergos- 
terol. R. Mvncke Arch exptl Path Pkarn^skol 141, 2S0-91(,l q "^9'. Physio] 
Abstracts 15, 401. — With normal rabbits, a concn of strophanthin of 10“* w the per- 
fusion fluid invariably made the heart stop in systole Hearts of rabbits which had 
been fed with irradiated ergosterol. but in which no pathol changes could be demon- 
strated, behaved like normal hearts. Hearts of rabbits with pathol changes took a 
longer time to stop m systole, and before that stopped periodically m diastole They 
also showed no dilatation of tie coronary arteries during the perfusion, whereas in nor- 
mal hearts a slight dilatation occurred G G 

Disposal of digitalis and its action m warm-blooded animals. II. Extra-cardiac 
consumption of digitalis and the conditions of glucos.de combination in the heart. H 
Weese Arch esptl Path P karma kc! 141, 329-50(1*011. Physiol Abstracts 15, 
400, cf C .4 24, 4940 — It has been shown that only a s mal l proportion of the active 
principles of digitalis is stored in the heart on intravenous injection An attempt is 
here made to trace the fate of the rest Various organs were perfused by a cat’s heart- 
lung prepn , and the digitalis (or strophanthns) injected into the arterial cannula gong 
to the organ The lethal dose for the heart was known. The amt. mjected m excess 
of this before the heart stopped was presumed to be stored in the tissue It was thus 
shown that about half the mm lethal dose could be taken up by the voluntary muscles, 
but the heart and kidneys absorbed the largest quantity in proportion to their wt. 
By working with almost poisoned hearts it was shown that the different organs allowed 
no digitalis to pass them till they were nearly satd Uptake of digitalis by the isolated 
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serum. J La Barre and J Lons Wodos Compt rent soe btol 104, 111-2{193Q)j 
Physiol Abstracts 15, 414— Guinea-pig uterus in vitro was treated with sensitizing 
serum in Locke’s fluid contg tissues from animals sensitized some weeks previously 
The hypertonic contractions indicated anaphylactic shock This was produced in 1 
cornu, the other serving as control The addn of Mg salts effected immediate cessa- 
tion of the symptoms of shock The salts produce tissue desens itization or render the 
uterus insensible to stimulation The hyposulfite is the most suitable salt G. G. 

Action of hypertonic sodium chloride on intestinal motor activity. L Bouisset 
AND P Fabre Compt rend, soc btol 104,402-5(1930), Physiol Abstracts 15, 452 — 
The record of intestinal contractions taken from a dog shows increase of activity when 
10-20 cc of a 30% soln of N’aCl is injected into a vein This stimulating influence 
of hypertonic NaCl is const G G 

Action of vagotomn on glucemia. T Bribe G Tlchs, D Sant cnuise avd M Vida 
covrrcn Compt rend soc bsol 104, 7bS-70(1930), Physiol Abstracts IS, 594 — 
The vagotonic substance secreted by the pancreas and isolated from insulin m pancreatic 
exts by frequent washing with ale. possesses some hypoglueemic action Its action 
on the blood sugar is effected through the vagus nerve, thus it differs from insulin, 
the action of which is direct G G 

Anticoagulatmg action of sul/arsphenamine E Zlvz aid M \ Caxiscito 
Compt rend soc bsol 104, 793-4(1930). Physiol Abstracts 15, 571 — -The dotting of 
recalcified oxalated plasma from the rabbit was found to be retarded by the action 
in vivo of sulfarsphenamme. The effect is essentially due to a combination or complex 
of the arsenical compd with fibrinogen The arsenical compd seems also capable of 
combining with and hindering the action of thrombin, and it prevents the conversion 
of proserozyme to serozyme G G 

Action of hypertonic sodium chloride in intestinal occlusion L Bouisset and 
P Fabre Compt rend soc btol 104, &17-50(1930). Physiol Ihstracts 15, 452 — By 
injection of hypertonic N'aCl at varying intervals after occlusion of the smalt intestine 
in the dog it has been found that the muscular tone passes through 2 distinct phases 
In the 1st the wall w sluggish but ready to react violently under the influence of the 
excitant. The pressure within the lumen rose from 2 5 cm Hg to 8 cm after the injec- 
tion In the 2nd phase atony is pronounced, and the reactions are weak or neg It re- 
quires 5 or 6 days of ocdusiou to show the complete change G G 

Action of camphor and its derivatives on the isolated intestine. H Bosquet 
Compt rend soc btol 104, 809-72(1930), Physiol Abstracts 15, 550 — Camphor and 
its sot. den vs , campho- sulfonate and campho-carbonylate of soda, act as excitants of 
the central nervous system and as cardiac tonics Pure camphor exercises a marked 
inhibitory action on the isolated intestine, but the denvs mentioned cause a distinct 
increase of amplitude of the contractions The sedativ e action of camphor must have 
been suspected when it was introduced into paregonc, but it is essential, in prescribing 
it for intestinal spasm, to bear m mind the difference of action from that of the denvs 

G G 

Action of vasomotor substances on albuminuria. A Haws Compt rend soe 
btol 104, 877-S(1930); Physiol Abstracts 15, 529 — Injection of adrenaline in one suh- 
ject of Bnght’s disease was invariably followed by diminution of albumin in the urine 
which lasted some hrs The excretion of water in excess may have accounted for the 
ch a n ge In a 2nd case the drug had the opposite effect on the albumin and none on 
the excretion of water Postural influences on the amt of urine and the albumin con- 
tent were different w the 2 cases, and it is uncertain if the differences in the action of 
the drugs were related to this influence G G 

Absorption capacity of dental pulp. A E OBtr.Lio Rev soc A rgntltna btol fl, 
79-03(1930); Physiol Abstracts 15, 551 — The 1st molars of dogs were trephined, and 
substances were introduced into the cavities K I (tested in blood, urme and saliva) 
and phenolsulfonephthalem (in 24 hrs 4-26% passes into the unne) are easily absorbed 
In doses varying between 1 and 20 mg the following substances are absorbed apotnor- 
phine (vomiting), strychnine (convulsions), atropine (mydriasis and vagus block), 
cocaine (death), nicotine (death), cyanides (slight symptoms) Absorption of the 
following substances could not be proved venoms of Lackesis alter natus and Naja 
Irspudtans, insulin and adrenaline Perforation of the tooth produces a slight hyper- 
glucemia G G. 

Chemical structure of insulin. Study of some synthetic sulfur compounds having 
hypoglueemic action. C Run, L. Silva and L Libemsom Rev soc Argentina btol 6, 
134-41(1930); Physiol Abstracts 15, 530 — Since S is found in insulin, the hypoglueemic 
action of S compds was tested in rabbits per os and by injection Cydodecaraethylene- 
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thiourea is insol and inactive Thiophenol, thioacetic acid and 4- or B-niethyJ-2- 
tbjoimiflazoJe have some activity (blood sugar falls from between 0 009 and 0 132 to 
between 0072 and 008%) .... , . ,, G G 

Calcium and magnesium salts and the healing of wounds. G Mazzacuva Rsv 
bate} sper S, 327-12(1930) , Physsal Abstracts 15, 483 —The formation of scar tissue 
on superficial wounds is hastened by the subcutaneous injection of small quantities of 
Ca and Mg chlorides G G 

Suppression of glucose combustion by adrenaline administration. A. K Colwell 
Endocrinology 15, 25-33(1031) —Cats were anesthetized by means of amytat. and the 
effects of continued administration of 2 g glucose per hr and 0 001 mg of adrenaline 
per min per kg upon the total and non protein respiratory quotients, and blood sugar, 
were detd After 3-5 hrs of glucose and adrenaline, the non protein quotient reached 
a level near 0 7 and did not change appreciably until the adrenaline was discontinued, 
whereupon it rose to normal in 4 hrs Therefore, adrenaline interferes with, and may 
even abolish, glucose combustion W D Langley 

The toxicity of amyl nitrites. Otto Gcriiardt Chens *Ztg 55, 128(1931) — G 
describes the toxic effects exerted upon hunsclf and his associates by amyl nitrite In 
the process of its prepn experimentally and on a large scale The toxic products be- 
come manifest in the early stages of the nitration of the amyl ales and cause headache, 
increased blood pressure, general dizziness, noises in the ears, etc. The effects are 
cumulative, hence the danger of repeated slight intoxications D S Levins 

Chlorophyll and its nephrohepatic extracts In experimental anemia. Carlos A 
Saga STUM e and Josft A Pezzani Rev facultad ctenc qu(m {Unto La Plata ) 7, Pt 
I! 7-22(1930) —Chlorophyll possesses interesting pharmacodynamic properties, the 
study of which may lead to important therapeutic applications In exptl anemias 
studied S and I* found chlorophyll acting as an agent regenerating erythrocytes and 
hemoglobin D S Levine 

The combined action of ultra-violet rays and neoarsphenamine on trypanosoma 
equiperdum. C Gibmsa and V r llendocen Z ImmunMts 67, 78-82(1930) — 
Neosalvarsan in amts slightly less than the curative dose injected into mice infected 
with trypanosoma equtperdum causes all the organisms to disappear from the blood 
in 2-10 days only to reappear within several days Radiation of the mice after the 
injection of the salvarsan does not alter this course of events, contrary to the findings 
of Roskin and Roiaanowa (C A 24, 5857) Julian Jl Lewis 

The combined action of ultra-violet rays and a senes of trypanocidal substances on 
trypanosomes. Gr Rosen, A Diciiovskaya and S biiisnuAinvA Z. Immunstals 
67, 91-4(1930) cf following abstr — Among several trypanocidal substances novar 
solan was the only one whose action was enhanced by exposure of the infected mice 
to ultra violet rays alter injection of the drugs Julian H Lewis 

The method of combined therapy with arsenicals and ultra-violet light. Gr 
Roskin Z Immunitats 60, 2-10-3(1930) , cf 2 preceding abstrs — G and E faded to 
confirm the observation of Roskin that mice infected with trypanosomes and injected 
with ineffective doses of novarsotan are sterilized if the mice are exposed to ultra violet 
light after injection of the novarsolan This failure is attributed to the fact that Gicmsa 
and LUenbogen failed to remove the hair of the mice before irradiation J II L 
The analysis of the combined action of aisphenamine and ultra-violet light in pro- 
tozoan Infections. G Rosen and K Romanova Z Immunstals 67, 94-101(1 930), cf 2 
preceding abstrs — Serum of mice exposed to ultra violet light can change a non curative 
dose of novarsolan into a curative one Serum of radiated mice alone has no trypanoci- 
dal action Julian H Lewis 

Analysis of the combined therapy with drugs and ultra-violet light. Gr Rosen 
Z Immunstals 69, 473-83(1931) — In the serum of mice irradiated with ultra violet 
light there is a factor transferable to other mice that enhances the effect of neoarspbenam 
me in the treatment of trypanosome infections in mice This factor is destroyed by 
heating the serum at 56° for ‘/ihr and by irradiating the serum in tntro with ultra violet 
It is adsorbed by kaolin The factor arises from the mesenchyme of the skin 
and the entire reticulo endothelial system Julian H Lewis 

Further chemotherapeutic studies of a new benzenearsomc acid derivative (arsenic 
preparation 4002). Giemsa Z Immunstals 69, 86-99(1930) —Theoretically the 
♦w. n lc aC,d cora P‘* s s h°°ld be better adapted to the treatment of trypanosomal diseases 
SI ,£5 C ttey are more easily diffusible and do not combine with 
nrei^nrw 0 ! Thl * assumption is borne out by expts which show that As 
prepn 4UU2, a benzenearsomc acid deny , cures trypanosome in/eceions in mice better 
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than doatnxyl and tryparsamide Syy>hilts in rabbits is also cured by this prepn given 
either parenterally or ornll> Julian H Lewis 

Can biological tests of toxicity of arsenobenrol derivatives be replaced with chemical 
tests? 11 Raufr and M Rothcrmundt 7. Immumtais 69, 213-9(1930) — The 
chem method of Kiclbastnski (C A 24, 6S6S) docs indicate the full toxicity developed 
in arsphemmine through oxidative processes Julian II Lewis 

Changing arsphenamine fastness. Heinrich Citron Z ImmumlAts 69,404-71 
(1931) — Repeated injections of Ka&Oi into mice infected with arsphenamine fast 
tOT^nosomcs jxrmanently destroyed the arsphenamine fastness The low toxicity 
of Na,S-0, permits the use of this principle m pntients Julian II Lewis 

The behavior of lead in the animal organism II. Tetraethyl lead. Robert A 
KlllOE AND FREDERICK Tiiamann Am J Hvg 13, 47K 9S(1'*31). cf C A 22, 
2.N00 — The distribution of tetraethyl lead in rabbits following absorption by the shin 
of the abdomen was detd over short and long periods Any excess was washed off 
after 00-90 min Inhalation of the lend was presented Tissues, bones and blood 
were analyzed by steam distn of the tetraetlivl lead from them Trom pure tetm 
ethyl lead the absorption rate is rapid from 0 1% in gxsohne (the percentage m treated 
gasoline) absorption was negligible through tin «kin During rapid absorption the dis 
tnbution in tissue corresponds to that of an oil sol material The compd is rapidly 
dccompd by tissue, so that after a period of I 2 weeks the lead deposit rcscmhles that 
of a water sol lead compd The nirv ous system is sen susceptible to lead absorption 
excretion follows quantitatively that of water sol compds G IT W Lucas 
Drain-water movements during anesthesia II G Barbour Satnee 73, 340-7 
(1931)— As a possible explanation of anesthesia, the dehydration of nerve cells has 
been suggested, but cxptl proof of this is a difficult undertaking Anesthetic substances 
vary in their effect on the water content of the brain as a whole and of certain por 
twins of it In some ether and morphine expts a hydration was evident and again 
withdrawal of morphine from young rats and dogs resulted in hydration Other expts 
ha\e indicated in the first 2 hrs after morphine the cerebrum is dehydrated but the 
medulla is hydrated Tins increase in ratio of medulla IIjO to cerebrum 11,0 has l>cen 
found with atny tal and others I'thcr excitement prolonged for half an hour did not 
cause an increase in the ratio The ratio for normal rats is 0 922 ■*= 0 003 morphimzed 
rats showed 0 939 * 0 007 Possibly the colloidal conditions of the cells arc altered 
in such a way as to extrude water O II V Lucas 

Effect of continuous intravenous injection of adrenaline on the carbohydrate me- 
tabolism, basal metabolism and vascular system of normal men. C F Cori andK.W. 
Ruchwald Am J. Physiol 95, 71-8(1920) — Adrcnahne wns injected intravenously 
into normal mm for a period of 30 min , 0 00003 mg per kg per min was the lowest 
rate which still caused a rise in blood pressure, blood lactic acid Dnd basal metabolism. 
0 000025 mg per kg per min caused an increase in pulse rate, rcsptration and blood 
sugar J F Lyman 

Effect of adrenaline on sugar utilization in animals under amytal anesthesia. 
G T Cori Am J Physiol 95, 2S5 91(1930) — Amy tal anesthesia, which in itself 
has but a slight effect, greatly intensifies the deprcssisc action of adrenaline on glucose 
utilization Glucose utilization by rats was os follows unanesthetized 0S%: un- 
anesthetized + adrenaline f'9%, amytal anesthesia controls 01 %, amytal + adrena- 
line given subcutaneously 40%, amytal + adrenaline given intravenously 27% 

J r Lyman 

The effect of various anterior pituitary preparations upon basal metabolism in par- 
tiaUjthytoideeAimliedtJ.dic.cmyletelytt'.jTwiec.tovavxtdpsiaeapvE^. W J Sismm 
and R. S Smith Am J. Physiol 95, 39ft— 102(19.30) — Armour pituitary tablets caused 
a marked rise in the basal metabolism of guinea pigs, independently of the thyroid 
glands An acid ext of the anterior lobe of the pituitary’ caused a nse in metabolism 
only w hen the thyroids V ere intact and seemed to depend on stimulation of the thyroid 
by the pituitary ext. J F. Lyman 

Depletion of muscle sugar by adrenaline. II. F Bischofp and M Louisa 
Long Am J. Physiol 95, 403-11(1930), cf C A 24, 3501 — Adrenatine injected 
subcutaneously or by the continuous intravenous method (at least 4 times the min 
hypergluecmic dose) caused a fall in muscle sugar J r Lyman 

0-Tetrahydronaphthylaniine hyperthermia and fat metabolism. Jean J. BoucK 
aert and E Solomon Am J. Physiol 95, 417-21(1930). cf C A 24, 5065— The 
increased metabolism observed after injecting 0 tetrahy dronaphthylamme is indc 
pendent of the exchanges of fat between tbe liver and the other tissues It is probable 
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that the excess material metabotired after taking the drug it protein aft<r the carbo- 
hydrates hate been depleted / F Lyuav 

The action of histamine on the motility of different parti of the intestinal trad 
Makoakfi F MacKa\ Am J Physiol 95, 527-Sf (1«0) — Intravenous d<wrs of 
02^ to O.'fl me histamine activate a quite characteristic motor response tn different 
Parte of the intestine. rac«t marled in the ileum and decreasing toward the duodenum 
Local application of histamine to the outside of the intestine provoked the typical 
reactions hut imevtion of the drug into the lumen of the bowel did not activate a motor 
response ' J F Lnuv 

The effect of a solution of acada in restoring diminished body fluid. M A Walker 
andN M KriTii Am J P kyat'! 05, ,V>t-72(lfl30) -Conclusmn Acacia has the 
proprrts of holding the injected fluid in the circulation for a considerable time It 
docs not inhibit renal escretion cl water J. J Lyman 

The heart rate after sympathectomy andragotomy, and the blood sugar as affected 
by posterior hypophyseal extracts (pitressin and pitoctni. Z M Bacq and S- Dwosjav 
.lot J Physiol 95, 00.V1 3(1 *«(>)— In normal cats pitressin, intravenously injected, 
causes ’a prompt reduction in heart rate Pitocin has little effect In vagotomired cats, 
pitressin reduces the heart rate, but to a level far abo\e the a\ basal rate for a normal 
animal After removal ol both sympathetic chains, pitressin slows the heart when the 
vagi are intact, but causes marled acceleration when these nerves have been cut In 
normal animals both pitressin and pitocin, given intravenously, cause a prompt rise in 
Wood sugar which may persist as long as 2 hrs In sympathevtomired cats the glucemic 
effect ot pitressin is somewhat less than in normal animals but not tnarledly so 

The action ot parathyroid extract in sympathectomired animal*. Z. M Bacq and 
S. Pworkin Am J Physiol 95, 6H l >(l , H0) — The absence of the centra] svm pa- 
thetic nen ous system does not apprtciabl) influence the response of cats and dogs to 
parathyroid ext J F. Lyman 

The effect of adrenaline upon the nitrogen metabolism of rabbits. O Watdss 
and G VanS Smith Am J Physiol 96. 2$-34(|ff3l) —Intravenous, subcutaneous 
or intra peritoneal injections of 0 1 mg of adrenaline cause marled rises m Wood sugar 
and urea of the blood in rabbits Since it was shown that the excrrUon of urea by the 
kidney is not interfered with, the n*e m blood urea is a result of some catabolic action 
of adrenaline upon protein metabolism The intravenous injection of glucose after 
adrenaline injection does not affect the rise in blood urea, while glucose and insulin 
together exaggerate and prolong the urea rise J F Lyman 

The temporary control of post-operative tetany in thyro-parathyroidectomued dogs 
by the administration of thyroid hormone. M M Kvndb. R. M Oslcnd and R- Kern 
Am J Physiol 96, 4o-53(l'V)l) — In approx 55^ of 31 dogs, tetany, following the 
removal of the thyroid and parathyroid glands, was temporarily allayed by administer 
ing dried thvroids or thyroxine In unoperated dogs, moderately large doses of thyroid 
or thj-Toxine caused an elexation in acid sol To! the Wood to as much as 100% above 
normal This high blood P persisted after removal of the thyroids and parathyroids 
regardless ol the decrease in scrum Ca J F Lmi'i 

The action of atropine and adrenaline on gastnc tonus and hypermotiUtr induced 
by insulin hypoglucemia. R L. Wilder and F W Scnn.Tr Am J. Physiol 96, 
•H-8(1931) — The increased tonus and hypermotdity of the stomach, which tales place 
when the Wood sugar is markedly lowered following insulin is due. in part at least, 
to increased lrntabditi of the vagus motor Denes to the stomach Atropine and 
adrenaline lower this increased tonus without raising the Wood sugar J F. L. 

Thiocyanate contracture in skeletal muscle. Permeability of muscle. E Gkia.- 
horn Am J Physiol 96, 203-13(1931) — The immersion of a frog sartonus muscle 
in a Ringer soln contg NaSCN in a concn. which is below that causing contracture 
has no direct effect upon tie muscle but gives nse to a contracture when this soln is 
replaced by common Ringer soln The effects of various salts on this indirect contrac 
turn wete studied. Conclusion The velocity with which NaSCN leaves the muscle 
cell dets the strength of indirect contracture J F Lyman 

The physiological action of gtyoials. A Uynd Froc Physiol Soc., J Physiol 
70, u-xi{1930) — Solid hydroxy me thy lglyoxal. prepd by the method of Evans and 
Waring (C J 20, 3092) is as a rule, contaminated w ith an unstable, highly toxic by 
product, possibly a thiol deny There »« no essential difference in the effects produced 
by the monomeric and dimenc forms of h> droxymethilglvoxal There is a dose analogy 
between the effect of glyoxal and of that hxdroxyrncthylglyoxaL but no similarity be- 
tween that of the latter and glucosone j p. Lyman 
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“Du!" «s an anesthetic for surgi cal opera tons on the nervous system. J. F. 
Fitton E G T Liddell and D McK Rioctt Proc Piy* oL Soc.. J Physiol 70, 
*xij( 1910) cf C A 25, 2202 — * Dial Ciha” ts a hqu d prepn of d-aHvIbarbitunc 
arid corabt-ed with small amts of urethan a-d monoethylurea (to assist sola.) 

With this anesthetic the spinal reflexes rema.n active even in profound anesthesia 
In exptl mrg'ry of the rervous svxtem the drug has 2 i-iportast uses (1) It appears 
to constrict small blood rw<els of the bra n so that removal of the ecrebeU am or cerebral 
hemispheres can be earned out a!mo«t blood’r«dy without pccfn-ion of anv of the great 
arteries to the head- (2) Animals remain qu’e«crrt f O' a period cf 12 10 hrs and thus 
give opportunity for satisfactory heal rg of the r-asior J F Lyman 

The influence of adenosme and related compounds upon the coronary arteries in 
the perfused rabbite heart. A N Drury and A M V . eed Free Physiol Soc.. J 
Physiol 70, xxvui xxivf l r C0) cf C A 24, 27WJ — Aderiwe dflates the corocarr 
artenes of the heart. \ east adenyl c ac-d and nu<c'c adenvLc acd have about 
of the effect of adeno»ire and tno'inc acid adenire gtsarwe ard NaNOj are about 
13*^ as effective as adeerrune whje thsraus nucleic acid and veast nucleic acid have 
an inconstant effect a sl.ght cor«tnct.on is sometimes produced J F Lyman 
T he selective vasoconstnctor action of pituitary pressor extract. G \ Clark. J 
Physiol 70, SI-W’IO) — Pltuitarv pressor eat 'pitresvm ntras erou Iv injected m cats 
caused a redistribution of blood «o that the inte*tme cor tamed much less and the muscles 
more the slcin and connective tissues usuallv conta nesl less but if t v e blood press ur e was 
greatly increased, might contain more PitftSMi eiert* its most powerful vasecon 
stnetor action on mte*tiual ve**els ard its weakest action on the \ tssels of voluntary 
muscles, while tho*e of skin ard connective tissue occupv an intermediate position. 

J F Lyman 

The effect of adrenaline on muscle glycogen. A B Corkhill and H P Marks 
J Physiol 70, 67 83(1910) — Adrenalire alore ard adrenaline ard msuLn together 
were administered to decapitated eats whose vx«cera had been removed and the sub«e 
queut changes in carbohydrate content of blood and muscles ob*erved Conclusion 
Adrenaline causes discharge of glycogen from resti-g muscle Part of this glycogen 
appears as lactc acid and another part as *ome unknown substance which is con reduc 
ing or has a lower reducing power than glucose does or it fails to be extd. for analysis 
by the methods used. A similar d.<creparcy was noted when insulin and adrenaline 
acted together J F Lyman 

The production of hypoglucemia in rabbits by oral administration of precipitated 
insulin. IL N Mukmerjee J Physiol 70, 182-3(1930) —The pfcosphotungstic 
add ppL of crude insulin, administered to fasting rabbits by mouth, lowered blood 
sugar to the convulsion level within 1 to 2 hrs Bereffcal effects have been noted with 
diabetic patients after its administration. It appears to hare co toxic effects 

J F Lyman 

The effect of insulin and other endoerme extracts on the cholesterol content of 
tissues. E. N Chamberlain J Physiol 70, 44 1-8 '1 930), cf C A 24, 4S22. — 
Overdosag* of rabbits with insulin caused a marked decrease in the cholesterol content 
of the suprarenals. but this effect was not so pronounced if the hypoglueemia was pre 
vented by simultaneous administration of glucose Neither insulin, thyroid nor pituitnn 
produced any material changes in the cholesterol content of the blood, liver or spleen 
It is suggested that the synthesis of cholesterol by the adrenals is controlled by the 
internal secretion of the pancreas J F Lyman 

Intraocular pressure. L The action of drugs on vascular and muscular factors 
controlling the intraocular pressure. J Colle, P M Dlxe Elder and W S Dcke- 
Flder. J Physiol 71, 1—30(1931) — The effects of adrenaline pituitnn. histamine, 
choline, mcotme, atropine, physostigmine and curare on intraocular pressure were 
detd All the changes observed are compatible with the theory that the aq humor 
is a dialyzate. J F Lyman 

The influence of creatine on the excretion of phosphates by the kidney. Marion 
Brown and C G I merle / Physiol 71, 222-8^1931) — The administration of 
creatine to cats is followed by a temporary fall in the output of phosphates by the 
kidney, which is most marked when the larger amts of creatine are retained. The 
concn of P in the blood may be above the normal when phosphates are absent from 
the urine ... J F Lyman 

Experimental investigation on the fate of bilirubin introduced into the blood vessels. 
IL The excretion of bilirubin from the liver. I. The localization of the excretion of 
bilirubin of the liver. S Sana. Japan J CasiroorUerology 3, 1-13(1931), cf C. A. 
25, 1277. — When bilirubin is injected intravenously Into rabbits, it is excreted into the 
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Me by the parenchymatous cells of the liter This was shown by blocking the reticulo- 
endothelial cells ol the liver With colloidal silver and India ipk injections bine* 
neither retarded the excretion of bilirubin, these cells do not function in suen an excre 
tioa. Injury to the parenchymatous cells by injecting the rabbits with hcpatotnxms 
decreased the rate oh excretion of bilirubin from the blood, so these cells must lie re 
sponsible C. M McCav 

Experimental study on the influence of poisonous gases open the pigment-eicrcting 
function of the liver and the kidneys. IL Cyanogen. II Vacata. Japan J Cat- 
Ironterolorj 3, 8fM(1011) d C A 25, 351 —In rabbits the pigmmt-eicreting func 
turn of the liver and kidneys is injured by IIC.V poisoning The kidneys suffer greater 
injuries, which increase the dye-excrcting function of the liver Similar espts were 
earned out with rabbits after the administration of such liver poisons as hepatotmm. 
CHCt, and V or kidnej poisons such as canthandin, KjCrOi or L' nitrate IJe com 
mon liver poisons seem to injure the kidneys so seserrly when acting with HCX that 
the liver d>e excretion increases Kidney poisons alone increase the dye excretion of 
the brer but accompanied by tfCN the liver excretion ts decreased- C. M McCav 
T he effect of pilocarpine in a case of sympathicotonia in childhood. Ftcrve M. 
IaMjisandJ C Cmiscs. Am J Puraiet ChUSrtn 31, 1022 01(19.30) — Hyperac- 
tivity of the sympathetic portion of the autonomic nets ous S> Stem, termed sympathico- 
tonia appears to be reduced following the intramuscular administration of phywtig- 
mine or the intravenous administration of pilncarpine The symptoms of the disease 
appear to be aggravated by atropine or thyroid ext k R- Majs 

The toxicity of a-butylory-ciachomc acid diethylethylenediamide hydrochloride 
(nupereamej. W K Boyd ayd N Bloom J Lab CJi» died 16, +47-51(1931) — 
The mm fatal dose ol nupercame, injected subcutaneously, is approx 2f> mg per kg 
lor guinea pigs and 23 mg per kg for dogs On intravenous injection, it is 2_,VT mg 
per kg for dogs It is rapidly absorbed from the nasal and buccal passages, but very 
slowly from the bladder or vaginal canal and appears to tie rapidly detoxicated i» nw 

F R, Maw 

Purine elimination in the rat Piet*o Rondom Arch iti btol (Italy) 15, 
Sf9~85(1930) —Studies were made on the elimination of unc acid and allantom in the 
urine of the rat following the administration of punne free diets and of hyperpunne 
diets (horse liver and calf thymus) The rat has a high protein metabolism which is 
further increased following the prolonged administration of a thymus diet Erie acid 
is essentially the end product of the endogenous punne metabolism, while following 
the administration of hyperpunne diets allantois in marked amts ts also eliminated 
The transformation of unc acid into allantom is a sort of protective action against the 
accumulation of unc acid and ts brought into play by the organism which has been 
subjected to a forced punne metabolism Repeated applications of CIICI, seem to 
reduce the tendency of the rat to transform excess unc and Peter MasicCi 
H einatepOTphynnnna and intoxication by frathone plot ful/onal and camphor 
oxime pins Sulfonal. A Bos awl Bolt toe Ual trial tprr 5,1105-7(1930) — Func- 
tional alterations in the liver were induced by administering to rabbits under const 
diet, sulfonal (I), sulfonal and fenchone (II), sulfonal and camphor oxime (III) The 
unne of all the animals had a normal color, no albumin was present. In regard to 
hematoporphynn. the animals receiving (I) gave results similar to those previously 
reported by B . while no hematoporphynn was found in the unne of animals receiving 
00 OH) Pete* Masvccs 

The influence of certain drugs on pulmonary ventilation m normal and phrenic- 
eotomized dogs. A Jmstu. Ball toe ual (not tprr 5, 1126-8(1930) —Pulmonary 
ventilation was detd. in (a) normal and (6) phrexucectomixed dogs after the adroiius 
tration of certain drugs Morphine KC1 m doses of 0 003 g per kg had a depressive 
action in the normals both as to respiratory frequency and pulmonary ventilation; 
w the phremcectomiMd animals the action was more accentuated and more persistent. 
rrerurne- MCI m doses of (7 032 g per tg produced in (a JashgM diminution offrequency and 
a tnarfcqd diminution of pulmonary ventilation , in (5) the injection was followed by an 
increase in frequency and m ventilation- Eucodale.m doses of 0 002 g perltg produced m 
both (<j) and (4) a marked and prolonged diminution of frequency and ventilation 
TJe otter drugs studied were- atropine sulfate, bellafohne, caffeine, lobeline HCb 
adrenaline HCI, synthetic ephednne and ergotamine tartrate The general condo 
suw w drawn that the respiratory app of the bilateral phretnctctomiaed dog is relatively 
juftaent under ordinary conditions but does not function sufficiently when, through 
“ c dra2 *; c ? e ***** to rzar: its activity Peter Masccci 

die influence of physostigcune on the contractile activity of the spleen, p Tes- 
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TOVi Boll soc tint btol sper 5, 1128(1030) — Physostigmme products a polyglobulia 
which n essentially the concomitant of the degree and duration of the splenic contraction 

I’FTER MXSUCCI 

Thallous acetate and hematoporphynn. 1* Testoni Boll toe tlal Inol sper. S, 
1130(1030) — While in Pb poisoning hematoporphynn appears in the urine, in acute 
or chronic TIOAe poisoning, hematoporphynn is absent, although the unne is highly 
pigmented Peter Masucci 

Studies on the calcium-fixing power of the lung subjected to artificial pneumothorax. 
L The fixation of calcium in the collapsed lung. Renato Pacjiioli. Boll soc tlal. 
Inol sper 5, U84-<K1930) — Unilateral pneumothorax treatment (in rabbits) does not 
cause a greater fixation of Ca in the collapsed lung in contrast to the non-collapsed lung 
II. The action of a protracted calcium treatment on the fixation of the metal in the 
collapsed lung, ibid 118G-0 — Rabbits were subjected to unilateral artificial pneumo- 
thorax and one week later injected daily with 10 cc Ca gluconate soln (10%) for a 
period of 12 17 da>s The amt of Ca was then detd in the collapsed and normal 
lung There was an increase of Ca in both lungs comparrd with the value found in 
the lungs of untreated normal rabbits the increase was A 08% mg for the non-collapsed 
and 1003% mg for the collapsed lung Peter Masucci 

Cerebral lipoids in relation to hypno-anesthesia. Ivo Nov: Boll soc tlal btol 
sper 5, 1190-2(1930) —Crit observations Peter Masucci 

Studies on phlorhmn. III. The action of phloihizin on the isolated heart of the 
tortoise. P S Israel Boll soc tlal btol sper 6,8-10(1931) — The heart was per 
fused with Ringer soln contg 0 1% phlorhmn, 16 20 mm afterward the ventricular 
contractions became less and diminished in amplitude, after '/t-V< hr they stopped 
completely With concns less than 0 1%, the frequency of the contractions diminished 
without appreciable changes in amplitude the contractions stopped after 5-C hrs 
of perfusion Phlorhmn affected the auricles to a lesser degree After washing the 
heart repeatedly with Ringer soln alone, the contractions became normal 30 mm later 
The heart was then perfused with*Ringer soln contg 0 01% atropine sulfate The 
introduction of phlorhmn induced a phenomenon similar to that already described 
When the atropine and phlorhmn were introduced simultaneously in the perfusion 
liquid, there was a marled decrease in the frequency of contractions Adrenaline 
005% and phlorhmn, when added simultaneously to the perfusion liquid, caused no 
changes in the contraction of the ventnefe or nurtefes IV. The influence of phfon- 
hmn on imbibition. Ibul 10-2— Tlie gastrocnemius and liver of the frog were im- 
mersed in Ringer soln contg 0 10-0 15% phlorhmn and weighed at intervals of 1, 
2. 4, G and 10 hrs. PhloThizin tended to increase the imbibition after the first 3 or 4 
hrs , the increase was 0-10% greater than that of the controls immersed m Ringer soln 
alone The imbibition w as more marked with the liver the increase in wt was about 
20% greater than the controls Peter Masucci 

The action of synthetic thyroxine on the electric excitability of the vagus nerves. 
V. G Barove Boll soc tlal btol sper 6, 18-20(1931) — The threshold of excitability 
of the vagus nerves of the dog was detd before and after the injection of the drug 
The intravenous injections of 5-G mg thyroxine were well tolerated by the animals 
and caused neither a change of arterial pressure nor variations in the frequency of the 
pulse or respiration I ven with repeated injections, there was always an increase of 
the elec excitability of the vagus nerves lasting 30-45 min The increase in excitability 
was more marked with doses of 1-2 mg , it was distinct but not so marked with doses of 
5-C mg These results show that in regard to the vagal excitability, this analogy between 
the pharmacol action of thyroxine and thyroid substances confirms the point that the 
former has the property of a thyroid hormone Peter Masucci 

The effects of intravenous injections of glycine in normal and diabetic individuals. 
A Costa and V G Barone Boll soc tlal btol sper 6,21—1(1931) — The hyperaramo- 
acidemia obtained by intravenous injections of 5 g glycine is not accompanied by any 
appreciable modifications of the glucemic titer either in the diabetics or in the normals 
The hyperaminoacidemia observed after the ingestion of proteins cannot be held as 
the cause of the hyperglucenua in diabetics The ammo acid curve is not noticeably 
different m the normals than in the diabetics The clinical observation that certain 
proteins have a marked hypcrgluccmic power in diabetics in contrast to other proteins, 
indicates possibly that the hyperglucemia induced by the ingestion of proteins and oc- 
curring simultaneously with the hyperaminoacidemia is caused by the presence of special 
ammo acids, among which glycine must be excluded Peter Masucci 

Variations in toxicity obtained by certain respiratory drugs after cutting the vagus 
nerves. Emilio Traduccui. Boll. soc. tlal. biol. sper. 6, 40-52(1931). — The purpose 
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was to dct whether aft<r cutting the vagus nine* a difference might lie detected in the 
immediate m t d of certain drugs winch kill l>y arresting the respiratory function. The 
expts were made on rabbits using MgCI SrCfj. morph ine-ff Cl and SaOll The 
sofnt acre injected into the jugular vein A mirhcd difference in the m 1 d wa* re- 
vealed tietween the animals has mg the cut and uncut vagi The percentage diminution* 
ofthetn 1 d in animals hasing the cut sagi were MgClj3S, SrCli 37, NaO If 40 and mor- 
phine HC1 33 The conclusion l* that after cutting the sagt. the respiratory center* 
are much more semitis e to the paralyzing action of certain drug*, and probably in gen- 
eral, to all drugs which hill bj depressing the respiratory center* P- M 

Apnea from strontium. I uruo TrabcCCIU Bolt toe till hot Sper fi, 53-fl 
(1031) — The injection of SrCl, solns of sanous strength* into rabbit* produces typical 
periods of apnea The bilateral cutting of the vagus nerves doc* not impede the apnea 
The apnea is probabty of central origin, since Sr ha* little action on the neuro-motor 
tertnmal junction* J’etfr MaxlcCJ 

Calcium therapy. Calcium pyruvate AscrLo Puglirsb and Domenico Romou* 
VevtCTI Vi Term me,/ 1031, 1, 303-71 — Ca pyruvate is easily sol in water, it* 
aq soln* arc stable, since neither boiling nor long exposure* to ice box temp* produce* 
a ppt The salt i* easily alworlicd when injected intramuscularly or subcutaneously, 
and on reaching the circulation Ca ions are rapidly htierated The substance is non- 
touc and may be administered intravenously in high doses to man, it favorably in- 
fluences the cardiac function without any noticeable change* in the pressure or in 
respiration, stimulate* the automatic contraction*, and increase* the muscular tone 
of the intestine and in general of smooth muscle tissue. Pettr MaSVCCI 

The effect of adrenaline on the circulating blood volume In Individual* with normal 
and enlarged spleens and after splenectomy. Cm sum Yamj and HsiAO-cn'rSN 
Chang Chinese J Physiol 4.21-0(1031)), cf C A 22,2022 — The injection of adrena- 
line into human subjects with normal or enlarged spleen*, following the inhalation of 
CO, resulted in an increase in red cell* and CO content of the blood but no change in 
the computed blood a ol Splenectomizcd subjects* showed no significant polycythemia 
The results suggest that ' under the influence of adrenaline corpuscles equally satd 
with CO, as those in the peripheral blood, are suddenly added to the circulation, thereby 
producing a true polycythemia without appreciable change in blood vol " LAM 
The *ite of action of thalhum. 1 (si Chun Chang Chinese J Physiol 5, 70-82 
(1031) — The depilatory action of thallium i* not dependent upon either thyroid or 
ovarian activity Suggcstiv e ev idenee is also furnished that nerv e action is not involved 

LA Maynard 

The effects of histamine, adrenaline and atropine. The sympathetic and vagus 
systems, acid-base equilibrium, movements of cblondes and water. I*. SARADjicmni 
and R JUrri.iv J physiol path ten 27, 793-814(1030) —The subjects used were 
epileptic* and chronic alcoholics Rubctitanrous injection ol histamine causes a redden- 
ing of the face, augmentation of pulse rate, increase in fa of the blood and a decrease 
in blood chloride* Similar but less consistent results are obtained with adrenaline 
and atropine It is concluded that the action of the nruro-vegetative system on the 
aad base equil consists in the modification of the tissues for certain ions, such a* Cl, 
which are retained or expelled according to whether the sympathetic or the vagus 
system i* affected I. a Maynard 

Insulin and the hypoglucemic syndrome. V Zagami Arch final 28,339-71(1030). 
Phynol Abstracts 15, 50J —Insulin m direct application on the centers of the brain, 
has no influence on the nervous function The influence on the blood sugar u the same 
as in subcutaneous application A C Meyer 

Choline action on the cardiovascular system. Vittorio Susanna Arch fistol 
28, 432-12(1930) —Choline ha* a peripheral vasoconstrictor action It cause* a transi- 
tory decrease of the arterial pressure In vagotomized and atropmized animal*, a 
const increase of the blood pressure is observed The modifying effect on the heart 
function is due to an action on the *p intracardiae app A £ Mbit* 

Delayed absorption of pharmaceuticals caused by the vasomotor principle cf the 
hypophysis (Vasopressin). G Stagsol. Rev tud-amencana endocnnol tnmunol 
gutmioterop 14, 1-16(1031) —In subcutaneous injections of the mixed solos of vaso- 
pressin and strychnine or novocaine the absorption, as detd by the onset of toxic symp- 
tom.*, is considerably retarded Vasopressin is still effective in a diln of 1-15000000, 
whereas adrenaline has its limit at 1 100000 The action of vasopressin can not be 
explained by the pressor activity, but by a sp influence on the permeability of the 

capillaries j- JiIever 

Sodium bromide and thiosulfite m the treatment of eczema. Pablo Lavbzzo 
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Influence of radiation on tie behavior of niter in the organism. L Investigation! 
on the whole organism of young rats- Ludwig I'incussen and Wadm Roman Bu>- 
chtm Z 232, 202-8(1911) —In untreated young rats receiving injections of Ag,SO» 
eqmv to 0 0 mg Ag. M%of the Ag is found in the organism ro the form of AgCl, 28 fl% 
tn combination with protein and 17.3% as metallic Ag Irradiation with the Vitalux 
lamp increases the portion bound to the protein to 57.2%. while it causes only a slight 
dimi nution in the metallic Ag fraction. On the contrary, radiation with the Hg lamp 
increases the Ag salt fraction to 61.2%. the other 2 fractions being somewhat diminished. 

S M0BCDU9 

The life-*avm g action of portions of plants and of the juice* removed from them In 
the case of otherwise fits! aubacute uranium intoxication. Georg Eisner. Btochtm 
Z 232, 218-28(1931) — Rabbits poisoned with very small amts of U almost in variably 
die when kept on a diet of oats and water but survive when to this are added beets 
or fresh green stufls, also cabbage leases The fresh juice of the latter Or boiled and 
filtered press jujct likewise exerts a life-saving action Aq exts made from aim-treated 
material art also quite effective S MORCVLIS 

Studies on the relationship between chemical composition and biological acton. IL 
Takaoei Sasaki and Hidenoslie Ueda Bioekem Z 232. 260-8(1031), cf C. A. 
25, 1589 —The Et esters of 2,3-, 2.4-, 2.5-. 3.4- and 3,5-diaminobenroic acid have 
been prepd. The HC1 salts of these were employed in animal expts The 2,4-cotnpd. 
was the most toxic for the mouse, the lethat dose being 3 mg in aq soln. (1 £0) per 
10 g the 2,5-conip<L is only half as toxic, while the other 3 isomers are about equally 
actisc and again half as toxic as the last For the guinea pig the 3.4- and 3,5-compds 
are fatal even in a dose of 0 01 g per 100 g , while the 2.4- and 2,5-cotnpdi. are much 
less toxic than for the mouse, and the 2,3-isomer is the feast toxic. Guinea pigs can 
at times survive even a subcutaneous injection of 0 1 g per 100 g These substances 
are all amyostatic poisons producing muscular motor incoordination with rigidity 

. S Mokcvus 

Influence of adrenaline on the blood and organ lipoid*. I a vine H. Pace Arm 
Lydia Pastee-nak. Btothem Z 232, 205-309(1931) — After injecting 0-3 mg adrena- 
line every 15 nun. for 4 hrs into rabbits there was found a diminution in the phospha tides, 
cholesterol, fatty acids and total fat of the serum, while m the liver there was an in- 
crease in fatty acids, cholesterol and total fat. In the kidneys the phosphatide*, fatty 
aadj and total fat were diminished In the brain the phospha tides were diminished, 
while the cholesterol was increased, and the fatty acids became somewhat less unsatd. 
In the heart also the phospha tides and cholesterol were diminished. The effect of adrena- 
line is the same on lipenuc rabbits, though this may be marked by the progressing 
Iipenua Insulin and adrenaline both cause a lowering of the fipoids in the scrum, 
but the effect of the former is somewhat more pronounced So far as the influence 
on the lipoids of organs is concerned, with very few exceptions the two hormones do 
not act w the same way S Afo*ccxrs 

Influence of arsenic and antimony compound* on the enzymic functions of the 
organism. VIL Buffer capacity of arsenous and arsenic salts. A N AdovaandI. A. 
Smobodjntzev Bioihem Z 232, 45»-€8()931), d C A 23, 2193 —The buffer 
capacity of a 1% NiiHAlOt is al»out ■/< as great as that of NriIIAsO* DUg. Naj- 
HAsO, with an equal voL of HrO causes a lowering of the pn, dfln of NaiHAsOi. if 
moderate, causes a shift of the pa to the alk side, but strong diln (1*50) also causes 
a lowering of the pa The buffer effect of 1% NaiHAsOi is the same as that of a phos- 
phate buffer and is C times as great as that of the citrate buffer To secure the same 
Pa in Na,HAsOi and Ka t HAsO« solns , the normality of the former must be diminished 
M times. IfiAsO, has twice the buffer capacity of a phosphate and 12 times that of 
a citrate buffer toward alkali The buffer capacity of 1% Na,HAsO« is half as great 
as that of phosphate toward acid and only •/« toward alkali The buffer capacity 
of the phosphate mixt for alkali is 6 times that of citrate, hut foe icwi only l Vs times 
as great. The injurious effect of Xa,HAsO< injections is attributed to the disturbance 
of the aad base balance of a the organism. S MorcelJS 

The fate of colloidal iron administered intravenously, n. Long experiments. 
Cvan. J Polson J. Path Bad 32, 247-60(1929) — Fe held by the lungs is essentially 
a foreign substance and is transferred principally to the liver It is suggested that the 
path of the Fe from the lung is by way of the spleen Ft „ probably excreted by the 
cecum and the kidney, while part of the bver excess of Fe is transferred to the lymph 
nodes and remains in the body for some time John T. Myers 

The antagonism between trypsin and insu lin. Zdjislaw Swtdke and Julian 
V. alawskl Ued Domadaalna i Speleeztut 23, 1-24(1931), (In Russian. French 
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Abstract) — Insulin (I) lowers the tone of tsohted rabbit intestine Trypsin (II) re- 
stores the movemetUs arrested by I. I and II when mtxed have no effect. Boiled I 
arrests the intestinal movements, but l Killed II docs not restore them A mitt of I 
and II boiled arrests the movements I arrests the digestion of casein by II, this ac- 
tion being independent of the fin It is possible that the antagonism between I and 
II is due to a combination of the two rather than to the destructive action of II upon I. 

T H Ridpr 

The use of therapeutic effects as end points in the biologic titration of the digitalis 
bodies. Harry Gold, Ben Gflfand and William Hitzig J Pharmacol 41, 89-102 
(1911) — rteetrocardiograim were taken on cats after administration of tincture of 
digitalis (German leaf), tincture of digitalis (American leaf), tincture of digitalis (CHCli 
fraction), and tinctures of adonis, ouabain and digitoxin The percentages of the fatal 
doses producing the follow ing effects were noted first change in T wave, or R-T interval, 
first increase in PR interval, first appearance of ectopic bents and ventricular fibrilla- 
tion The degree of individual variability is least for the doses necessary to produce 
ventricular fibrillation, and by using the latter as the end point it is possible to standard 
izr digitalis with greater precision than by the use of other phenomena C Riegfl 
Acquired tolerance to and cross tolerance between the nitrous and nitric acid esters 
and sodium nitrite in man. L A Crandall, Jr , C D Leake, A S Loev gnhart 
and C W MuFinjBrRCFR J Pharmacol 41, 103-10(103!) —Tolerance in human 
subjects (as measured by headache production) was established hy periodic adminis- 
tration of rrythrol tetramtrate. ethylene glycol dinitrate, Me nitrate and Am mtnte 
No tolerance to Na mtnte was developed Cross tolerance was demonstrated. and 
tolerance to Na mtnte was conferred by tolerance to the other substances The effect 
lasted for approx 10 days after discontinuation of the administration There was no 
cross tolerance to histamine Tolerance to the action on blood pressure and pulse rate 
was less easily produced and was less complete C Rjpgel 

The acute toxicity of glyceryl trinitrate and sodium nitrite In rabbits. Theodore 
V Oltman and Latkan A Crandall, Jr / Pharmacol 41, 121-0(1931) —The 
lethal dose for sodium mtnte was 80 00 mg and for glycerol tnmtratc 4. r > mg per kg 
The symptoms of poisoning arc given C Rifgfl 

Guanidine structure and hypoglycemia. II. Fritz Hischofp and M Louisa 
Long J Pharmacol 41, 127-37(1'1J1) — The toxicity, effect on blood urea N, amino 
acid N and sugar and damage to liver and kidney are reported for di ^-phenetylguam- 
dine, di-o amsylguamdine, henzimidazoteguamdine, bcnzothioazolcguamdinc and ben 
zoxazolcguanidinc C RiitorL 

Further observations on the pregnancy response of the uterus of the cat. R G 
Gustav son and II II Van Dike J Pharmacol 41, 130— 4G( 1011) — Subsequent 
toa senes of C-21 injections of urine obtained from pregnant women, the uten of ovancc 
tomized cats relaxed in response to epmephnne injections, while the uten of animals 
having one or both ovaries intact contracted if the ovancs contained mature corpora 
hitca, or relaxed if no corpora lulea were present C Riegfl 

A study of the skin vessels In some forms of inflammation of the skin. G II. 
Pekcival and C M Scott J Pharmacol 41, 147-(i3(1011) — Histamine caused 
further dilatation, while adrenaline and Ifier’s spots overcame the existing vasodilata- 
tion of dilated minute skin vessels in exfoliative dermatitis, ultra violet erythema, 
oil of mustard erythema, psoriasis, dermatitis venenata and tinea corporis The re- 
sults fail to support the hypothesis that the vasodilatation has been produced by libera- 
tion of histamine, or a histamine like substance C Riegel 

Intestinal bleeding following administration of posterior pituitary extracts. S J 
Weinberg J Pharmacol 41, 1G3-72(19H) — Intravenous injection of toxic quanti- 
ties at posterior pituitary extracts and ot pitressm into normal unanesthetized dogs was 
followed in fi of 14 cases by intestinal bleeding C Rieccl 

Chloroform poisoning during narcotization. A Sartori Chem - Zlg SS, 222 
(1911) — Qunl analysis of the vital organs of an 11-months old child that died while 
subjected to CIIClj anesthesia showed the presence of C1ICU, especially in the stomach 
and kidneys neg quant results were obtained, however Hofmann’s carbylamine 
reaction was used for the detection, the detn was made by conversion of CIIClj to 
IIC1, and absorption in AgNOj soln W. Gordon Rose 

The prevention of malaria with Schweinfurth green. A Missiroli Rmsla 
malanol 9, 6G7-70o(1930) R. Sansone 

Insulin therapy In malaria. C Toscano. Rmsla malariol 9, 734-10(1930) 

R. Sansone 
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Plasm ochin in chronic malaria. M Fxramo Rmst* nahuot 9, 754-8 
(J«130) — Favorable results were obtained in 4 cases R - Sanson* 

Chemical constitution and physiological action. Behavior or the stereoisomers of 
^bromoisocapronyW-axparasiBe. M«DO«m rents. BM ck,m farm 70, 137-0 
(lUjj) d c A 24, 829 — Diffcreneo wvtc found «i the physicochrm and physiol 
properties of the stereoisomer* of w-bromoisocaproriyl J-a>panigine The soly of the 
1 Inim (tt in 11,0 was l the content in the *q solit after extn with oil was 0 StuVe. 
and the solv in oil was 1 29"% The tesp figure* for the d fora (II) were 2 4 14. 0 C.VS 
and 1 "'(5*T, II produced sleep »n shorter time in Gnvaisiai oaroJai L than did I. 
When returned to fresh water, the fishes subjected to I rejoined their vitality without 
passing through a stage of excitement, in contrast to the fishes treated with IL G S. 

The influence c! the combination of the alkaline earth chlorides with sodium chlo- 
rides on uretbxn hemolysis. R. MocitMtXl Prticfiaima S, 215-21(1920) — When 
the ion of Ca Ba, Sr or Me and the Na ion were present in about equal concise . the mar. 

hindering effect on urelhan hemolysis was observed M II forte 

The action of narcotics of the urethaa senes on the colloidal activity of serum. 
T I Jnusic. Preiopiarm) 8, 37S-SS(1*T*») — The addn of certain concns of methyl 
and phenyl urrthan caused Bel formation when added to beef scrum The fetation 
was due to ah alteration in the structure of the serum M II Soixb 

The sction of preparations of beer yeast on chemical processes in the liver and 
muscles of exercising animals. L CPl-Svtt»Dwo,G LmascT Osin vtnofrt 
toe ttpa 8 /u y*lm 29, 11/1-9(1901) — Previously (C A 25, 744) the effect ol a prepn. 
from yeast autolysate on the chcm properties of muscle and liver of normal rats in 
exercise has been shown These tests were repeated with pure, dry yeast {Urvnnaie 
Blaei) on 20 white rats exercising 1 hr daily and memo* a regular diet. Ten c.f these 
were fed 0 2 f dry yeast in 2 cc. lljO per day . the other 10 were held as controls. Gly- 
cogen, lactic acid and phosphoric acid content of liver and muscles wrre detd after 
kilims Liver glycogen rose appreciably, muscle glycogen less Lactic acul and phos- 
phone acid contents were slightly higher in musele and liver of yeast fed rats. IL 
C. M-StSK* Da VO a vp G Ltss. JM 29, 200-5(1931) — Muscular effort was retarded 
as important as regular muscular activity Dob* were fed daily 2 f yeast per kg. 
of body wt. Controls had a normal diet The exercise was 0 75-1 ht daily on a tread- 
mill. 48 hrs. m all After quick killing the glycogen and lactic acid of liver and muscle 
and thefat content « ere detd In yeast fed dog* the fat content was t>-8 times greater, 
the glycogen unchanged Cl) cogen collected m the first few hr*, m liver and muscle is 
converted into fat, this proving the conversion of carbohydrates into fat tn the or- 
ganism E M Svmmes 

The active principle of Hsi-sin. T Kovuo Knjo J. iStd I, 223-47(1930) — By 
distillation of the Chinese drug, list sin. a yellow, slightly sticky oil was obtained Large 
doses of this oil administered to frogs, rats and rabbits causes at first an increased irri- 
tability with a gradual centra.! paralysis and finally a cessation of respiration I\ith 
small doses administered over longex period.-, of time, paral)siv affecting first the ex- 
tremities is the chief symptom The conclusion is that this oil is the active principle 
of Hsi sin A J VorwaLp 

The pharmacology of Panax ginseng X SvcuuRA and P Mtv Ketjo J. JJed 
1, 347— 40b(|930) — Panox when fed to rats augments the action of injected picrotoxin. 
camphor, caffeine and sodium salicylate, but is antagonistic to the action of chloral 
hydrate, urethan. ale and leronal A J Voruald 

The pharmacology of Panax ginseng N Slcikara and P Xfrv Ketjo /. SM 
1, 085-702(1930) — l"anai when fed to rats is antagonistic to the action of atropine, 
and adrenaline but is synergistic with pilocarpine and physostignune A J V. 

Pharmacology of the active principles of ginseng. N Sccihara and K Kin. 
-itr a J Jfrif i, 711-72(1930) — Panax acid, when administered to frog*, mice and 
rabbits, causes first stimulation of the spontaneous movements, then a gradual central 
paralysis. When applied directly to an isolated frog heart, it causes first a stimula- 
tion. then a paralysis Panax acid dilates and then contracts the Wood vessels It 
bungs about a decrease and final cessation ol peristaltic movements of the bowel 
Panacens, another active principle, acts likewise A J Voruald 

Amino alcohols. VL Preparabon and pharmacodynamic activity of four isomeric 
phenylpropylammes. It alter H Hartvng and Jawss C. Munch J Am Ckem 
cf C A 24, S578— Four isomenc phenvlpropylamines (Ph- 
CH(M!,)Et, PhCH,CH(KIl.)Me. m{CB>) l MI, and PhCH(Me) CH,N'Hi) were prepd 
by catalytic hi drogecation of an appropriate intermediate A preliminary phatmaeal 
examination of these compds indicates that The optimum skeleton for pressor compds 
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is PhCHtCHjNHj, a shift in the relative positions of the Ph and NII» groups very 
greatly decreases pressor potency substitution of a Me group on either of the 2C 
atoms in the side chain of this skeleton confers oral activity, the presence of the 
secondary ale HO in PhCH(OH)CH(NH,)Me serves to decrease the toxicity to a de- 
gree that becomes significant therapeutically C J Wfst 

Biological investigation of the active constituents of digitalis leaves. Yoshito 
KobavasIii Prpc Imp Acad Tokyo 7, 70-9(1931) —The LtOH ext was divided 
into 29 fractions by the u'c of various prccipitants and solvents and their biol action 
studied The glucosides easily «ol in II«0. which arc not pptd by NaCl and (NH»)-SOj, 
are less active than tho'c insol or difficultly sol in HjO, as far as cardiac action is con- 
cerned _ C J West 

Parathormone dosage and serum calcium and phosphorus in experimental chronic 
hyperparathyroidism leading to ostitis fibrosa. Aaron Bodansky and Henry L 
Jaffe Proe Sec Expil Biol Med 27,797(1030). J Esptl Mod 53,591-001(1931) — 
On a low Ca intake hypercalcemia tended to disappear in chronic hyperparathyroidism 
on a giv en dose of parathormone (as large as 0 units per kg ), apparentl> because of the 
reduction of a readily available Ca reserve An increase of either the Ca intake or of 
the daily dose of parathormone caused a nse in serum Ca and symptoms of overdosage. 
Hypocalcemia developed in chronic hyperparathyroidism in >oung puppies on a low 
Ca diet Tetany occurred at a Ca level which was higher and a P level which was 
fower than in tetania paratbyreopnv a of young puppies About 0 I g of Ca daily 
was apparently sufficient to maintain the scrum Ca at a normal level The scrum 
P in chronic hyperparathyroidism m young puppies continued at or rose above the 
high level normal for young animals Toward the end of long periods of treatment 
on large parathormone dosage (about 5 units per kg ) scrum P approached normal 
levels, pronounced hypercalcemia was absent but hypotonia and other symptoms of 
hyperparathyroidism were present A single dose of parathormone caused early in 
the treatment and on liberal Ca intakes a more marked relative nse of scrum Ca than 
in normal adult dogs, confirming previous observations Later in the treatment and 
on low Ca intakes this effect was greatly reduced Scrum P rose after a single injec- 
tion of parathormone, even when the effect on the scrum Ca was slight or absent The 
continued effect of parathormone on serum Ca after prolonged penods of treatment 
and the modified response of the serum P indicate tolerance due to Some compensation, 
rather than immunity The bone lesions, presenting the essential features of ostitis 
fibrosa cystica in varying degrees of seventy, depending on the relation of the para- 
thormone dose to the Ca intake and to the duration of the treatment, were most promi- 
nent on low Ca intakes, which permitted the use of large doses of parathormone with- 
out fatal hypercalcemia and without symptoms of overdosage C J West 
The effect of iron on blood formation as influenced by changing the acidity of the 
gastroduodenal contents in certain cases of anemia. Stacy R Mettier and George 
R Minot Am J Med Set 181, 25-35(1931) — Responses of reticulocytes were 
observed (1) after small daily doses of Fe citrates with an alk beefsteak meal, (2) after 
the same doses with an acid meal and (3) after the same doses followed by' a 4- to 12- 
fold increased dose of Fe The responses after feeding meals with high pn were slightly 
less than after low pxt. the dose of Fc being const The responses induced by increased 
doses of Te indicate that the small doses of Fe were not optimal R C Willson 
Dihydranol. Control of intestinal putrefaction in man by oral administration of 
2,4-dihydroxyphenylheptane. Veader Leonard and Wm A Feircr. Bull. Johns 
Hopkins Hasp 48, 25-3S(1931) — The administration of dihydranol in doses of 0 3- 
0 45 g , thnee daily-, destroys the true putrefactive flora of the intestinal tract with 
great certainty and regularity' R C. Willson 

Thymophysin Temesviry. Erwin E Nelson J. Am Med Assoc 96, 352-6 
(1931) — Experimentally no difference could be found in the pressor or oxytocic activity 
of pituitary alone as compared with pituitary plus thymus exts The strength of "thy- 
mophysin” ampules examd by pressor and oxytocic methods was found to be from 25 
to 33% of that claimed on the labels When equiv doses of pituitary ext and “thyxno- 
physin” were compared on the excised uteri or on blood pressure, no differences could 
be demonstrated R. C Willson 

The renal changes following the intravenous injection of hypertonic solution of 
sucrose. H. F Helmiiolz Ptoc Staff Meehngs Mayo Clinic 6, 124(1931) —The 
epithelium of the convoluted tubules is specifically affected Vacuolar degeneration 
is evident after 3 hrs Within 48 hrs the swelling of the tubular epithelium is so marked 
that the lumen of the tubules is practically obliterated The large cells, filled with 
clear protoplasm, resemble the cell of hypernephroma The epithelium regains its 
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normal appearance * ithin 10 to 15 hi* after the height of the swelling has been reached 
As many as 22 injections at intervals of 5 days did not permanently reduce the output 
of phenohulfonephthalcin or increase the blood urea (1 exception) The chronic 
changes consisted of irregularities in the lining of the tubules, atrophy of the convoluted 
tubules lying close to the cortieomedullary junction and increase in the connective 
tissue in this region The glomeruli were unchanged R C. Willson 

Synthesis and pharmacodynamic action of homoisopapavenne (and laudanosme) 
(Konek) 10 Existence of 2 thioimidarole group in insulin (Rni. rial) 10 Hygienic 
importance of S. of sulfurctted waters and S baths (GrCnbwald) 14 

Handbuch der experimentellen Phannakologie Band III, JUlfte 2. Edited by 
A. Ueffter and w Heubner Berlin J Spnnger Cl C A 23,3313 

Pathologische Anitomie und Histologie der Vergiftungen. Edited by Else Petri 
Berlin J spnnger 724 pp M 144. bound. M 148 


12-FOODS 


r C. B LANCE AM) |l a LEPFER 

The influence of pasteunration upon the preservation of buttermilk. I.ev Pic. 
Chem inly 24, 390-8(1930) — Sweet cream centrifuged from raw milk was churned for 3 
hrs .yielding butter and buttermilk conlg 0 9% butter fat. Aliquots (200ce.) were heated 
to 87* and poured into wide-mouthed bottles Unheated controls were also prepd 
All series were innoculated with spontaneously soured mill and were kept at 33*. A 
few were protected from the air by a layer of paraffin oil The pasteurued buttermilk 
showed a lesser degree of lysis analyses for pasteurized buttermilk show total N 4CO 
mg , N in casein 23, N in whey 170. analyses for untreated buttermilk show total N 
460 mg . N in casein 15, N in whey 181 The heating made the protein more resistant to 
the action of bacteria The lysis is anaerobic and occurs from 3 to 5 mm below the 
surface of the soln. The aerobic process occurs in the superior layer and leads to an 
oxidation of butter The proteolytic bactena cannot attack the proteins because of (l) 
the increased rnsoly and coagulation of the protein and (2) the increased \ iscostty of 
the substrate and soln Franc M sresh 

Chemistry in food freezing— storage. J C Irwin Refrigerating Eng 21,348-9 
(1931) — Recent chera , phys and biol investigations on frozen and stored foods are 
discussed A H Johnson 

Humidity and air circulation m cold storage. M W Browne Refrigerating 
Eng 21,27-8(1931) — B calls attention to the importance of humidity and air circula- 
tion in refrigerated rooms where food products are stored 1 “roper atm conditions 
operate to pres rnt loss in wt . the development of bad odors and witting and to assist in 
the maintenance of unvarying temp and in the successful storage of the products for 
extended periods A H Johnson 

The composition of the wheat grown in Lettland. E ZarinJ and O Aczlna 
Acta Unit Latnnns Ktm Fakultat Strt -a 1, No 4-6. Fa sc. 2. Burtnica (in German) 13S, 
(in Lettish) 127-37(1929) — The results of a study of the compns of 36 samples of wheat 
art given in 3 tables Table 1 lists the various amts of water, crude protein, fat, starch, 
pentosans, sugar before inversion, sugar after inversion, crude fiber, mineral matter. Fe. 
>ln. CaO. MgO. H,SiO,. HjPO,. alky of the ash toward methyl orange, total alky, 
degree of acidity, pH. soly and sp gr Table 2 gives the detn of catalase in the w heat 
Table 3 shows the amylase content Rl-SSELL C ERB 

Chenopodium quinoa Willd C M Albizzati and R Falra Anales soc cient 
Argentina 111, 137— 16(1031) — A comparison was made of the protein, fat. carbohydrate 
and mineral content of the quinoa seed with that of other cereals Phosphorus and K 
predominate in the mineral fraction A good white flour can be obtained from the seed, 
which can be mixed with wheat flour for the prepn of bread M H Soule 

The F. A. Q. wheat sample. W. R Jewell. J Dept Agr \ t aorta 29, 134 
(1931) — Analyses of the annual sample of wheat of fair av quality and of the flour, 
bran and pollard produced therefrom are tabulated K D Jacob 

Brabender apparatus for the fumigation of meal moths. Josep Spousta Chem 
Obzor 6, 59-62(02 English) (1931) j KiCera 

A practical method for sorting flours according to their bran-meal contents, P 
N ? TTI ? ANt> M Lehoicne Com pi rend acad agr France 17, 239-41(1931) — A 

soln of pyrocatechol is added to a cup of flour The flour is thoroughly mixed to obtain 
a homogeneous and not too liquid pat At the end of >/, hr the flours rich in bran are 
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rose colored, while those w ith less bran are much lighter in color Phenol, guaiacol. 
hydroquinonc, pyrogatlol. gallic acid, diaminophenol and tyrosine were also tested, 
and while they all gave good results, pyrocatechol was found the most satisfactory 
The proportions of flour and pyrocatechol can vary between wide limits without 
modifying the results While this method is not extremely accurate, it furnishes a 
simple and practical technic for classifying flours J R Adams 

The role of milk constituents in bread making. L A Allen and J Bell J 
Roy Tech Coll Glasgow 2, 550-63(1931) — A study has been made of the effect on bread 
of whole milk sepd milk, whey and whey, from which albumin has been removed 
All milk products improved the color, texture and flavor Albumin has an inhibitory 
effect on loaf vol This was shown by the fact that 1 oases made with whey had lower 
vol than the control, while loaves made with whey from which the albumin was re- 
moved had increased vol Addn of egg albumin decreased sol , while milk which had 
been heated to coagulate the albumin increased sol Dned sepd milk reduced toaf vol 
unless it had bi'en boiled before drying Lactose had no effect on vol , while lactic acid 
improved it Whey products increased the rate of gas evolution, while milk reduced it 
This indicates an inhibitory effect of the casein Amy Le Yesconte 

The metals in the milk industry. Popp Land* > Vers Ste 111,271-91(1931) — 
The order of decreasing resistance to corrosion of the 5 pure metals which were used is 
Ni. Cu Fe ZnandAl The best alloy is a mixt of Te, Ni and Cu J R H 

Testing milk. P Clmrniem AUt HI congrtsso naz (him puro applicate JWO, 
484-5 — A cry oscopic method for testing the water content of milk is advocated 

E Gebauer Fuelnegg 

The freezing point of milk and its applications. G D Elsdon and J R Stubbs 
J Soc Chem Ind SO, 135— 11T(1931) cf C A 24,4338 — A review and critical dis- 
cussion are giYen of the methods in use for the detn of the f p of milk, especially in its ap- 
plication for the detection of added water After a fairly extensive experience of the test, 
particularly of the Hortv et app . the authors are satisfied that it is of the highest value, 
not only- for the detection of added water, but also for proving the purity of a genuine 
milk when the solids-not fat fall below the min allowed An extensive list of refer 
ences is given J C Jurrjens 

The occurrence of peptidases in milk. Alfred Hbiduschka and Ernst Komm 
Z physiol Chem 196, 187-94(1931) — Samples of cow, goat and human milk obtained 
under aseptic conditions were treated with glycyltryptophan and tested for free trypto- 
phan by the Br reaction The results were neg , indicating the absence of dipeptidase 
Milk contg large nos of bactena gav e a pos reaction peptidase m milk is therefore of 
bacterial origin A IV Dox 

Easy and exact method for ascertaining the presence of foreign fat m milk and 
butter. S Camilla Giorn farm chim 80,10-2,15-8.21-3(1931) — After describing 
the methods given in a previous paper (C A 24, 4339) C proposes another simpler 
method for the detn of foreign fat in butter A sample of the butter to be examd is 
melted, and 0 3 cc of it is transferred to the butyrometer Then are added 10 cc water- 
free ether, 10 cc 95% EtOH and after some agitation, 10 cc distd H t O Thebutyrom- 
eter is stoppered, well shaken and placed in a water bath at 37—10® until the fat has 
ascended to the top Then the app is allowed to stand at 18-19 ° for 15-20 hrs When 
the ethereal layer is limpid, the butter is probably not adulterated However, when 
partial solidification of the fat occurs, an addn of foreign fat must be suspected. In 
order to ascertain the foreign nature of the solidified fat, the latter is examd under the 
microscope The presence of typical stearin crystals is a pos proof of adulteration, 
since the foreign fats commonly used for sophistication (margarine, etc ) contain stearin 
in various quantities If the presence of coconut butter is suspected, the method just 
described cannot be used, since coconut butter contains little stcann, if any In such a 
case 5-6 cc of the melted butter is emulsified with 100 ce of skimmed milk, and the 
presence of foreign fat is established by means of Quesneville’s method G S 
Dissolving effect of sour milk on lead plates. J Csisz4r Kt sir let KozJemenyek 
32, 495-501(1929) — Soln of Pb depends on the acid no of the milk, time of exposure 
and quality of the Pb plate surface In each expt a 0 1 mm thin Pb plate of 12 sq cm 
surface was treated with sour milk in a 100 cc Erlenmeyer bottle Pb plates with 
metallic luster were not attached by milk of 24 5 Soxhlet-Hinckel acidity no on expo- 
sure during 26 hrs Pb plates of a shiny but rough surface show ed a decrease of 0 04 
to 0 7 mg Plates with an oxidized surface did not lose more than 0 4 mg Pb Oxidized 
Pb plates with a rough surface were mostly attacked Milk of 23 8 Soxhlet-Hinckel 
acidity dissolved 1 5 mg Increase of acidity no also increased the quantity of dissolved 
Pb to a max Then a decrease was observed S S de FinAly 
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Small-scale research on spray-drymg of milk. A W. Scott J. Roy Tech Coll. 
Glasgow 2, 456-60(1931) —An app with a drying chamber 0 ft high and 1 ft. square is 
used to dry milk Milk is forced under low pressure through a capillary tube with a 
nozzlcofOOOoin. diam against compressed, heated air. From sepd milk, a fine powder 
is obtained with a soly of 99 5% Amy Lb Vescontb 

The milk powders, single and mired, and their hygienic control. V irgilio Ar- 
TEKO Bolt chi m farm 69. 037-43, 081-4. 937-9(1030) —A review G Scuwocn 
The utilization of dry skim milk in the manufacture of ice cream and cream cheese. 

I C MARQUARDT N Y State A gr Sta , Tech Bull No 174, 3-24(1911) — Chem 
and phys analyses of dry skim milk, including moisture, fat, titratable acidity and 
detns of soly . were made at various intervals, and the quality of mfd goods as related to 
the apparent soly , of the dry skim milk was fotlowed throughout the work It was 
concluded that dry skim milk can be kept at 40' or 70*F in scaled containers for 8 
months without any deleterious effects on its flavor or soly , but it was impossible to 
make good ice cream or cream cheese from dry skim milks that had been stored unsealed 
for more than CO days Structural changes were observed by the microscope The 

II ion changes, however, could not be followed by colorimetric methods J K 

The effect of feeding raw and steamed potatoes on the yield and fit content of milk. 
K Riciitfr, K E Fexbek and X Odaisky Him Arch Landx Alt B TierernShr 
Ttrrzucht 4, 695-715(1931) — The yield and fat content of milk from cows on a normal 
diet were compared with those obtained when 12kg raw potatoes replaced an equal amt, 
(starch values) of the diet The fat content did not sary, but the yield of milk de- 
creased 5% Potatoes were steamed and ptaccd in a silo for 3 months, these potatoes 
were used in an eapt similar to the one using raw potatoes, the amt of milk decreased 
4%, and the fat content dropped from 3 4 to 3 14% Anal) sis showed that the steam 
treatment had no appreciable effect on the chem compn of the potatoes • W G R. 

Milk cows in nymphomania. F Math and K \V ussier it ik fort rtschaft 
Forsch 9, 335-8(1910) — The milk Irons 3 cows was studied All had an unpleasant 
odor and taste The fat varied from 3 87 to 4 9, total solids not fat from 8 0 to 10 2, 
Cl/lactose ratio from 1 49 to 1 80. «i of the CaCIi serum from 41 4 to 42 1, elec cond from 
37 7 to 42 1 Great care was eiercized in selecting animals and collecting data, but the 
results ajtrrcndcred of little value, because no data were obtained on the animals before 
thoM^ct of this condition George R. Grf.enbank 

New chemical developed for testing butter fat W G Goss let Cream Trade J. 
27, No 5. 52(1931) —A modification of the Babcock test for butter fat Is given Accu- 
rate results are obtained in detg the butter fat contents of ice cream, condensed milks, 
buttermilk, skim milk cream and milk A H Johnson 

Determination of biacetyl in butter. G Testonj and W Ciusa Ann (him 
applicata 21, 147 50(1931) — As a possible method for identifying pure butter, a method 
has been developed for detg the biacetyl in butter The biacetyl is sepd from butter 
by steam distn and treated in boiling soln with NIIiOH, and a few drops of a 0 1% 
NiSO, soln and NH,OH (coned ) A red ppt of nickel dimethylglyoxime is formed 
The ppt may be weighed or estd colonmetrically Melted and pasteurized butter as 
well as margarines do not contain any biacetyl. whereas fresh butter contains about 
0 0005% Its presence becomes a measure of the freshness of the sample of butter 

A W Contieri 

Fungi found m butter. M Grimes V C E Kennelly and II A Cummins 
Sei Proc Roy Dublin Soc 19, 519-69(1933) B C A 

Manufacture of low-acid rennet cottage cheese II L Wilson and C S Trimble 
Creamery and Milk Plant Monthly 20, No 5,27-32(1931) — ' The process of mfg low acid 
rennet cottage cheese is described When the milk contg a starter and rennet has 
developed an acidity of 0 50 to 0 55%,. itis cut into cuhe.s Water w. then, added, in A the. 
curd is cooked and finally washed Before creaming with cream or skim milk the curd 
is allowed to set in the refrigerator for 12 hr At the time of creaming 1 5 lbs of NaCI 
is added per 100 lbs of dry curd A H Johnson 

Composition of some rabbit carcasses. W K. Wilson J Ministry Agr 36, 
1203-6(1930) —The chem compn of rabbit flesh (Angora) closely resembles that of 
chicken, the av protein content differing by less than 1% The compn of the flesh 
from male and female rabbits was noticeably different, especially in the fat cootent, 
females contg 4-6% more fat than the males B C A 

Use of acetaldehyde in the storage of fruit S A Trout and R G Tomkins J 
Council Set Ind Research 4, No I. 6-11(1931) — Fruit stored in atms contg small 
quantities of AcH sometimes remained in sound condition for a longer period than fruits 
stored in air AcH may be effectively introduced into fruit stores in sufficient concns 
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to check wastage due to mold growth w ithout injuring the fruit The concn controlling 
mold development without injuring the fruit is about 1 500 I.xpts wire made With 
grapes, strawberries, raspberries, cherries, plums and oranges The AcH effectively 
controlled mold growth and decay in oil fruits in concns varying from L.250 to 1 ’1000. 
Control was not obtained by dipping fruits in solns of AcH C K, I'rtLrRs 

Ethylene oxide as a new fumigant for dried fruits. J. II Thomas J Council Set 
lnd Research 4, No 1 , fVJ — t ( 1 03 1 ) — Limited tests showed that 2 lb of ethylene oxide 
per 1000 cu It in enclosed rooms » as fully effective in destroying eggs, larvae and pupae 
of the dried fruit moth. Flo<lta interpunclella, in fid lb boxes of artificially infested sul- 
tana raisins C R 1 elli-rs 

Studies of tomato quality. IV. Variability in quality and food value of tomatoes. 
Jonv If MacGillurav Vroc Indiana Acad Set 38, f .Vi <‘>3(1(129) —In tomatoes 
taken from the same field dry matter vnned from 0 0 to 10 02%, total N from 1 74 to 
6 72%, acidity from 3 28 to 11 03% and reducing sugars from 32 38 to 45 70% of total 
solids II M Starr: 

Studies of tomato quality. V. Clearing is not essential in determining reducing 
sugars of ripe tomato fruit extract. J If MacGjlljvray and A II Watson I’roc. 
Am Soc Hort Set 26, 137(1929), Dept Set lnd Research Index to Literature of Food 
Investigation 2, No 2, C r i(1930) II j C 

Organic acids of spinach, broccoli and lettuce. E K Nelson and If H Mot- 
Tprn J Am Chem 5oc 53, 1009 12(1911) —I resh spinach contains 0 31% (COi!I)j, 
citric acid and a small quantity of malic acid wcri vcpd by the ester distn method 
Analysis of broccnh shows that the leaves and buds have mattnaUy the same compn and 
nutritive value Both buds and leaves contain proteins somewhat in excess of that 
reported in spinach The predominating org acid in broccoli is citric acid, it also 
contains /-malic and and small quantities of oxalic and succinic acids The proportion 
of citric and malic acids is 3 2 The org acids of lettuce were found to be oxalic 0011%, 
/-malic about 0 005%, anil citric about 0 048% C } West 

Utilization and composition of oriental vegetables in Hawaii. II L Ciiuncs and 
J C RtrrcRTON Hawaii Agr Expt Sta , Rull No 60, 64 pp (1029) — The proximate 
compn , mineral elements and alky of the ash were detd in 60 varieties of oriental 
vegetables commonly used for human food in Hawaii Of the group of 30 leafy and 
stem vegetables, all are comparatively nch m Ca with the exception of bamboo shoots, 
small bean sprouts and tender firn fronds The vegetables classed as Ca deficient are 
all immature stems Large bean sprouts arc exceptionally high in protein, fat and 
carbohydrates The several cabbage-hke plants arc characterized by high water con- 
tent, comparatively low protein and energy values, and high Ca The superiority of 
the green leaf, non heading Chinese cabbage over the blanched heading variety is 
marked Kale, radish and turnip greens stand out as nch sources of Ca Of the 
Spina chcx, the Chinese vancty is supenor m Ca but inferior in Fc Both have n decided 
excess of basic elements Honewort and matnmony vine arc nch in protein, energy 
constituents and minerals and ment greater utilization in the human diet Matnmony 
vine contains nearly twice as much of the mineral constituents, except I\ as does any 
vegetable in this group Twelve fleshy or pod vegetables were examd , the former are 
characterized by high water content and low protein and energy values but are very succu- 
lent, and the latter by their high protein content and generally high minerals The 
balsam pear is remarkably high in P (0 107%) and base forming elements The soy 
bean has not only a high protein content but the protein is of very high quality. Four- 
teen aquatic and starchy root vegetables showed generally high N free ext , low protein 
and Ca and moderate amts, of I* Kudzu and Chinese taro ore among the most desir- 
able foods in this group The lotus root and water chestnut arc important and nutri- 
tious foods Bibliography C. R Fullers 

Determination of sand In vegetables. I ROn Chem -Ztg 55, 221-2(1931). — 
Introduce 5 g of an air-dried sample into a Spaeth sediment glasi, filled ’/• full with 
CCli. Let stand for 1 lir . stirring several times with a wire I’our off most of the CCI,, 
transfer the residue quantitatively to a porcelain dish, and remove the org matter by 
heating at a dull red heat Tor the detn of sand in nee, add 20 cc 30% NaOH to the 
ash, heat on a water bath for 15 min , filter, wash and ash W. Gordon Rose 

Decarboxylation studies on pectins and calcium peetates. C. M. Conrad J. 
Am. Chem Soc. S3, 1999-2003(1931) — Decarboxylation of apple and lemon pectins 
with mineral acids occurs at low concn of acid and is very appreciable with as weak as 
0 1% HjSO. The extent of decarboxylation of apple pectin in various concns of HtSO< 
and HC1 and of lemon pectin m various concns of H»SO« is reported for a 1C hr 
period of boiling Dccompn of the galacturomc aad of apple pectin is comptete with 
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12% HC1 but ts not complete with 18% H,SO« A comparative study of the Ca pectate 
from several sources shows that the rate of decarboxylation with 2% HjSO« is approx 
the same in each C J West 

Photomicrographic studies of sucrose crystals Sybil Woodruff and Helen van 
Gilder J Phys Chem 35, !355-<>7{l93D — Photomicrographs were made of fondants 
prepared by partially hydrolyzing sucrose by boiling with one half its vol of water and 
KIICJIAX. tartaric acid, citric acid or HCl and also of fondants prrpared by boiling aq 
joins of sucrose and glucose or fructose The moisture content or fondants was about 
11% Glucose, fructose and invert sugar served equally well in regulating the sue of 
crystals (V-15 8% of invert sugar or 7% glucose or fructose gave most desirable crystal 
sues Sirups contg 43 43% invert sugar or more would not crystallite, and those contg 
10 3-23 5C% formed a semifluid mass of crystals Candy observed to be coarse in 
texture contained crystals 45#i in sue, below 20*, ‘corns desirable, as the sense of touch 
in the mouth can detect gntty texture when the crystals arc 25 5ji in sue but not when 
they ore below 19 0 The difference of 6-10* represents the difference between a 
smooth and a gntty texture Storing the fondant docs not appreciably alter crystal 
s)Z e Odev I Sheppard 

The determination of phosphoric acid us organic substances especially feed stuffs. 
LefteR Landw l tn Sta flf, 15{M!1(10W) — Hve g of the substance and 2 g 
CaC O, are heated to ash With J’,0» nch material (0 5% or more) the ash is washed 
into a 500 cc flash the dish nosed with JINOj and the ash dissolved without heating by 
shaking with about 20 cc IINOi The flask is filled to the mark with water, and the 
t*,0, detd in 15 cc of the filtrate by the method of Loren* With I’ t O, poor material 
the method is the same, except that a 250-cc flask and 50 cc of the filtrate arc used 

John R Hill 

The use of copper sulfate in place of mercury for the Kjeldahl analysis. U\ 
Lepplr Landw Ven Sta 21], 155 8(1970) — For the detn of crude protein in feed- 
stuffs 1 g of material is heated with 5 g of CuSO, 511,0 l5g K»SO, and 20 cc H*SO« 
until the soln has a dear green color (about ’/» hr ) The soln is heated for */« hr 
longer and distd in the usual manner with KaOH Jons R Hiil 


An innovation in meat packing waste treatment (f Ialvorson) 14. Recent investi- 
gations on the constitution of pectins (Briorl) 10 Organic foodstuffs and methods of 
food analysis f R ldver) HE The influence of frequency of cutting on the produc- 
tivity botanical and chemical composition and the nutritive value of "natural" pastures 
in Southern Australia (Davies, Sim) IIP Evaporating milk (U S pat 1,799,478) l. 
Fats and waxes (Fr pat C97 572) 27. Irradiating foodstuffs (Austrian pat 121,057) 17. 
Dyes (for preserving foods from fermentation | (Fr pat 098,076) 25. 


Carbohydrate foods Alois Jodlbauer and Franz Kleivvijcel Austrian 
121 732, Oct 15 1931) The albumin content of carbohydrate foods, especially choco- 
late or cocoa or confectionery made therewith, is increased by incorporation of yeast 

Food material from malt-grain residues. Margaret M Roller U S 1,799,142, 
March 31 In treating the residue collected after extg sol constituents from malt 
grain the acid pressed juice ' is sepd from spent grain," and an elec current is passed 
through the juice for a sufficient time to effect a substantially complete pptn of the 
suspended solids in the juice and to render the juice alk in character, so that fermentation 
o the solids is inhibited These solids are suitable lor use as an animal food App is 
described 

Increasing the baking capacity of flours. F Gruzl and A SrAn6 Hung 102,094, 
Jan 18 1930 Peroxides stabilized by addn of enzymes or org compds are mixed with 
the flour or with the leaven E g 3 g asparagine is added to 10 cc 11,0, and cooled 
The cryst product is mixed with 3 g malt diastase, and 0 1-05 g of the mitt is added 
to 1 kg flour or leaven 

Apparatus for pasteurizing and cooling milk, Georg R6ttger Gcr 516.818. 
Aug 28 1926 

Apparatus for sterilizing milk by heating and cooling. Derqedorfer Eisenwerk 
A -G Astra Werke Gcr 516,812, Nov 2t>, 2929 

Milk of high vitamin and low bacterial content. RdyR Graves U. S 1,798,413, 
March 31 Milk is taken from the cow and transferred to a pasteurizing app under 
vacuum conditions without release of the vacuum during the transfer, and the milk is 
allowed to remain under vacuum conditions at body temp for 3 (HjO mm before being 
pasteurized 

Sour milk product Walter L Kctr U. S 1,799303, April 7 There is added 
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to skimmed milk about 1% ot coned tomato juice in which about half the titra table 
acidity has been neutralized, the mixt is stimd, heated at Oft 00* for nliout I 2 > hrs , 
cooled to about US®, and there is then added obout 0 25% of a pure culture of l^acta- 
baallus aeulnphdus dev eloped in milk, and the mixt is held at a temp of at>out 36-38* 
until a curd is formed The product may also be made with use of yeast instead of 
tomato juice 

Tubular heat-exchange apparatus suitable for heating or cooling milk or cream. 
Fritz G CoRNfll.Jr (to Jensen Creamery Machinery Co ) IT S 1,709,356, April 7 
Structural features 

Cheese. Alpxandi r Axrtaoo 1 r G9S.478, Dec 10. 1029 Milk is cooled to 
30 40". and submitted to fermentation with ferments such ns Bacillus caucancus, 
kephir yeast, Bacillus bultarnus or peptonizing bacteria, if necessary with the addn of 
agents to neutralize the lactic acid formed The mass is then thickened to about •/» of 
its vol treated with acid and pressed 

Device for drying and smoking meat, etc. C WTkkplmCllkr 8. Co Gcr 516.- 
753 Mar 15, 1027 

Use of refrigeration and carbon dioxide in preserving fruits and vegetables, etc. 
Charui s Urooks (dedicated to the free use of the public) l S 1. 70S, "HI, March 31 
Tood products to be presersed ore chilled to a low temp suitable for preservation and 
simultaneously submerged in an atm having a CO, content of 1 5-40% at the licginmngof 
the cooling ami winch is dccnased to 0-10% when a suitable preserving temp is attained 

Conserving animal and vegetable foods. Richard Wii.lstAtti r Gcr 516,923, 
Sept 11, 1920 Addn to 5131 b5 (C A 25, 1021) In preserving food by HCN as 
described in 613,605, inert gases such ns air may k present in the HCN current Cf 
C A 25, 2494 

Preserving fruit Juices, etc Hpnricttr A LinsrR Ntn Landau I'r 698,297, 
July 2, 1910 Fruit juices, jams, etc . arc preserved by bringing them in contact with 
sugar, either solid or in soln and with a fungicide such as HCOOH, whereby, due to the 
osmotic action of the sugar and the action of the HCOOH, a sterile product is obtained 

Apparatus for freezing liquid confections, etc. Hans K Ciiristfvsbn and Louis 
J llrNNETT U S 1.70S 725. March 31 Various details arc dcscrilicd of an app com 
prising a cylindrical chamber with a screw conveyer within it and a pipe coil around it 
for circulation of cooling fluid 

Pectin. Rocpr Paul and RonrRT H GRANDSnir.Ni: I'r 698,101, June 28, 
1030 An app is described for treating pcctic juice with acetone to obtain purified 
white pretin Cf C A 25,1299.2101 

Pectin solution from apple pomace. Tuton R Darlivo and Howard T Mac- 
Millin (to Hydraulic Press Mfg Co) US 1,709,140, March 31 The pomace Is 
subjected to high pressure to remove any remainder of platsblc juice , it is then broken up, 
and not more than 1 0% by wt of hot water is added, and the mixt is subjected to much 
higher pressure to express the pectin from the pomace 

Beverages. Tduard O Ornpcldt and Makoto Lorw Fr 098,149, June 27, 
1030 "Mate * or Paraguay tea made from the dned leaves of "Ilex paraguayensis” 
is improved in taste and smell by the action of carbonjl compds , e g , AcOH or ketones 

Working up lupine seeds. Gls pOr LuriNPNtNDUSTRm M d H Gcr 522.335, 
June 24, 1024 After the seals have liccn steeped in known manner, the swollen seeds, 
which ore those from which the poisonous constituents have been adequately removed, 
arc sepd from the unswollen or slightly swollen seeds by sifting Cf C A 25, 1298 

Preserving green fodder. Gustav Finotrlinc. Gcr 622,333, Nov 20, 1025 
The fodder is steeped for about 8 days jn water which is protected from the air by on oil 
layer and contains a bactericide in a concn sufficient to disinfect the fodder without 
rendering it inedible Alternatively, a stronger disinfectant soln may be used, and 
replaced after a time by water Cf C A 25,1023 

Method and apparatus for preserving green fodder by the cold-pressing process. 
Adolph Hupgrtz Gcr 022,331, Jan 8.1026 
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Acid-resisting materials for chemical and building industries. P. N Grigor’ev 
and I I Silvistrovich Zhur Prtkladnol Khtm 3,1155-8(1930) — NajSir, is recom- 
mended as a binder for materials contg silicates V. Kalichfvskv 
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The steam and electric power plant of Imperial Chemical Industrie*, ltd., at 
Billingbam II A Humphrey, D M Buist and J. W. Bavsall J. Inst Uec Lng, 
68, 1233-7 5. 1276-00(1930) K J C. 

Blowing bulk chemicals about the plant. E II. DE Coningh Chem, Markets 28, 
497 499, COl, 503(1931) l. ![• 

Safety m handling compressed gases. Robert II TerCUSon Chem. Markets 
28, 505, W. COO 511(1931). _ E H 

Smokes and smoke gases. E Smolczyx 7 g'S Schtcss- Sprengstoffw 26, 132-5 
(]<))]) —A discussion of the products of a fire from the standpoint of danger to exposed 
personnel particularly firemen The greatest dinger comes (tom the smoke, composed 
of both solid and liquid particles These arc present in the largest quantity early in the 
fire h« fore the temp is sufficiently high to present the approach of firemen They 
frequently contain substances which deaden the nerves in the mucous membrane and 
act as narcotics, causing sudden collapse The mechanism of this action is described 
Less dangerous arc irritant gases and CO Suitable gas masks contg smoke filters are 
described A L Kibler 

The toxicity of certain benrene derivatives and related compounds. Henry F. 
Smvtii J Ini Ilyt 13,87-90(1931) — The toxicity of many compds used industrially 
has been studied The blood changes which Selma Meyer {C A 22, 1417) found after 
benzene, toluene and xylene poisoning have not been in agreement with those reported 
by American investigators Long exposure showed evidence of lung inflammation and 
degeneration of internal organs Xylene and toluene, because of their higher b ps . are 
not so hazardous as benzene, and they are not absorbed through the skin to any extent 
Aromatic nitro compds act on the central nervous system, whereas amino compds are 
blood poisons Headache, dizziness, visual disturbances, cyanosis, abdominal cramps, 
coma and convulsions are characteristic of both Poisoning from amino denvs is less 
serious but they are absorbed readily through skin as well as through the lungs Anilme 
poisoning may result in malignant btadder tumors. 2.*> g is a toxic dose, but 0 4-0 G mg 
per 1 may be breathed for about 1 hr without much effect Toluidines produce less 
cyanosis than anilines The diamines used m dyeing furs may be very toxic, and poison- 
ing is sudden Some destruction of red cells results A study of guanidine denvs 
revealed a sharp line between the fatal dose kitting in a few hrs and the dose from which 
there was rceov ery Death from these resembled cyanide poisoning All these benzene 
poisons produced one outstanding lesion, namely a tendency to extravasation of blood 
in the lungs This vaned from scattered minute petecluae to massive lobular or lobar 
hemonhage The lesions were present in exptl animals and in man In industry, 
accidental poisoning with any material having a lethal dose over 2.70 mg per kg per os is 
rare V> ith a limit of 100 mg per kg there is little danger if reasonable precautions are 
taken Personal idiosyncrasy and the fact that absorption through the skin is often very 
rapid must be kept in mind C II TV. Lt/CAS 

Destruction of mustard gas (dichlorethyl sulfide) in the ground by mean* of fire. 
Hugo Stoltzesberg Z. gei Schteit- Sprengstiffw 26, 135-7(1931) — An app is de- 
scribed A L. Kibler 

Commercial cooling units. F E Stewart Refrigerating Lng 21, 21-G(193l) — 
The elTect of the spacing ol fins and design of the box intenor are considered in relation 
to heat transfer characteristics It was noted that max heat transfer was dependent 
on the total heat load, the resistance offered to free air circulation and the depth of the fin 
in the direction of air travel over the surface The most effective spacing varied from 
•/tin for fins 4 in deep to 1 in for fins 14 in deep A If Johnson 

Refrigerant -properties — some refinements. II D Edwards Refrigerating Eng 
21,1007(1931) — The phys const* of 15 refrigerants are tabulated A II J 

Economical marine insulation. E B Joelsov Refrigerating Fng 21, 13-20 
(1931) — Peculiarities in marine insulation, as well as insulants suitable for ship's holds, 
are discussed Methods and formulas are given for computing economically practical 
insulation for ships Charts, axe uw.biiie.il V» dbirttabt the use of. the auVhcs's '.omvaVaa 

A If Johnson 

Molding powders for electrical use — wide range available. J R. Dolphin 
rimer Trade and Eng Suppl 28, No GG4, 20(1931) —Illustrations of hot and cold 
molding arc shown E M Syhmes 

EHect of surface conditions on heat transmission. S J Kohli Trans Inst 
Chem Eng , Advance copy, 19 pp , Oct . 1930— The over all and film coeds of heat 
transfer through a Cu tube, within which a current of hot air passed, and which was 
cooled with water outside, were studied with special reference to variations in the 
character of the surface. Results were obtained for the oveT all coeff in fair agreement 
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with Joule and Per’* formula. 1 - NV to nVr, where Vt Is the gas velocity In nr /sec 
K '» irMilts ore aiimm-wiicd liar th» equations * fover all) - M U12t* "‘awl * (air-Cti) — 
!0 Ufifw/s)' where u’/rt it the mitt velocity Other formulas nrc discussed and 
criticized Coalings with red. green and viotet enamels Increased the heat transfer 
throughout It it suggested that radiations of short wave lengths may he nbsorl»od and 
converted Into heat energy At high velocities convection plays an overwhelming part, 
and therefore the thickness of the air film Is Important At lower velocities radiation 
and absorption are of more importance The mital water film coeffs ented «n a few 
cases show an Increase with the logarithmic mean temp <h. Terence, imdonhfedly because 
of increased convection These coelTs ore markedly increased by black surfaces on the 
gas stile II C A 


Porous masses from gypsum (for Beat insulators] (Ger pat 622,130) 18. 


Dranroan. Jamfs A Popular Industrial Chemistry; a Jlandlmolc for Manufac- 
turers. Dyers, Tanners. Testite and all Industrial Workers Philadelphia West 
brook Pub Co Ifil pp 

Chemical Engineering and Chemical Catalogue, I0Jt. 7th ed Edited by D M 
Ntwirr London Leonard Hill, Ltd If>s Reviewed m I'harm ] 126, 38(1(1011 j 
Graham, C J Patent flights tor Scientific Discoveries. Indianapolis The 
Dobbs Merrill Co 28(1 np t"> Reviewed in J U’nlrrn Snc I'.ng 36, llii(lOII) 

Oss, J P v Warenkennls en Technology. Amsterdam I) 11 Ccntcn 
1200 pp Linen, II 22 60 

Pax, Pi’rwnant), Avn Arnot, Walthrr Die Rohitoffe des Tierrelchs. Lfg 6, 
Ilerlin Gcbrfidrr Ilorntraegcr I’p 419-67(1 M J2 Cf C A 21, WH 

Schuti* und Angrlffselnrlchtungen. Reaktlone'n auf SchUdlgungen. Pditcd by 
M Askawazv, <t of Jicrltn J Springer 891 pp M 02, bound, Af 09 80 


Gaseous reactions. Nikooi’m Caro and Ai hurt R Prank l*r 008,109, Aug 
17, 1020 In gaseous reactions substances are added to the gases which may afterwards 
)«• removed Thus in the production of N>0* or UNO, by the catalytic ovulation of 
Nil, or 1ICN. steam is added to the gases liefore the reaction zone and is condensed 
after the reaction 

Separating carbon monoxide from gases. IIaraid Kfmwr 17 007,702, June 
21,100(1 CO Is sepd from gavi s contg it by converting the greater part of It Into CO, 
and If by menus of steam and catalysts and the remainder into Of, and water by 
hydrogenation Details of the process and an npp are drscrilied 

Treating gases with liquids, /.milk DrrAAse 17 00S,7n. Oct 14, 1020 The 
known method of washing a vapor by passing It through n liquid, with the use of venturi 
tubes, is extruded to the mutrah/ation, supcrlitnting, cooling and purifying of gases, 
vapors and fluids 

Recovering organic aubstances from aqueoui aolutlons or emulsions, or from gas 
mixtures. Isidor 1'rauiiu Ger 622,489, Afar 8, 1028 The solns , mists . etc , nrc 
brought into contact with a powil ore, t g , galena or xinc blende The ore adsorbs the 
org substances, which are then recovered by treating the ore with a hydrophde colloid, 
r g , gelatin or ollmmm, or with an org compd of stronger polarity than the adsorbed 
compd Thus, C«II» may he «rpd from a mist with water by shaking the nnxt with 
powd galena, the adsorbed C,II« is rchlierated by addn of a little oleic acid Other 
examples are given also The method may be applied to the purification of water 

Dispersions of totftfs. f G Fariipnivu A.-G f r 007,009, April 21, 1010 
Stable dispersions of metals, metalloids or their mixts or alloys arc prepd by dissemi- 
nating the soltds in a finely dtvided state with rublier or like masses previously masti- 
cated and dissolving the mixt in a solvent after the dispersion Is pushed to the point 
where a sample forms a *o!n in an appropriate solvent without a deposit even on stand- 
ing 

Recovery of solvents such as those used In the manufacture of the alkali metal 
phenylglycinea. Justin F Wait (to National Aniline & Chemical Co ) U S 1,798,- 
711, March 31 Aniline, an alkali metal cyonulc and C1I,0 ari caused to react in a 
solvent comprising ale and water to form a reaction mixt contg an alkali metal phenyl* 
glycine, ok , aniline, Nil, and water Liquids nrc vaporized from the reaction mixt , 
the vapors nrc condtnscd and Nff, is acpd from the condensate Substantially all 
the condensate is refluxed and brought into contact with the vapors, and the operations 
of rbstn , condensation, sepn of NIf, and return of condensate arc continued until the 
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Recent progress in water supply. C A Emerson, Jr , II n Clev bland, II. F. 
Tt rgusov, J C I’ritciiard and Robert S Weston Public Jl orks 61, No fi, 23-4 
(1930) - — The report discusses advances made in methods for the improvement of water 
color, taste, odor and softening For color removal superchlorination followed by 
dechlorination is effective when the Te content of the coloring matter is high Chlorin- 
ated copperas has been used effectively, as well as filters loaded with feme hydrate 
H ion control and improved mixing devices have decreased the cost of color removal 
Progress has been made in eliminating mud balls from filters The use of air during 
filter washing has been recently introduced Tilter sand may be kept clean by employ- 
ing velocities sufficient to produce 30-00% expansion of the sand bed Variations in 
temp must be corrected for by varying the wash water velocity Cleaning of filter 
sand may be accomplished by the use of caustic soda Improved methods for recovering 
phenols at coking plants have reduced considerably the tastes and odors caused by 
industrial wastes Actuated C filters are especially effective for removing objectionable 
odors and tastes Another method is pre ammonia tion Improvements in filter plants 
include the use of mech devices to replace cleaning by hand and the utilization of the 
coagulating effect of sludge from the coagulating basin on the silt contained in raw 
watef The zeolite and lime soda water softening processes have been improved by the 
adoption of re action tanks, settling basins and mech mixers and conveyers 

C C Ruchiioft 

Philadelphia water supply aud health. Anon Public Works 61, No 5, 29-30 
(1930) — The report of the Philadelphia Hospital and Health Survey Comm gives the 
following data concerning the city’s water supply Water intakes arc located on the 
Schuylkill and Delaware rivers Uoth nvers receive domestic sewage and trade wastes 
from numerous municipalities Av B <oh indices at the Schuylkill intakes vary from 
10,000 to 34,600 per 100 cc , and at the Delaware intakes the av is 21,000 percc Be- 
cause of a total flood tide travel of 5 95 miles per tide of the Delaware River, the major 
pollution is caused by the city of Philadelphia In all there are 29 sewer outlets The 
city is operating 2 obsolete and overloaded sewage treatment ptants which handle about 
10% of the total flow By-passing of raw sewage into the nvers is common Dunng 
the summer months, there w as no dissolved O content in either over The O content of 
the Delaware intake samples is often 30-40% of satn Five filtration plants are in 
operation, but no provision is made for adequate preliminary storage or for prefiltration 
All filter plant effluents are chlonnated, the dosage being regulated according to the 
B colt index of the treated water and not by the residual Cl data Each plant is oper- 
ated according to the poficy of the individuaf filter plant superintendent The water 
supply has not been approved by the PcnnsyKania Department of Health or the U S 
Public Health Service, since July, 1925 Numerous cases of cross connections were 
reported In 1013, 1300 cases of typhoid were attributed to pollution caused by cross 
connections C C Ruchiioft 

Water-supply problems in Holland. F A Lieprinck Public Works 61, No 9. 
19-20(1930), cf C. A 24, 3294 — Water has been one of the enemies of the inhabitants 
of the Netherlands Much of this water is salt or brackish Because of unfavorable 
geo-hydrological conditions difficulties are encountered in providing fresh potable water 
Sixty one % of the population, divided over 444 communities, now has water supplies 
In rural districts water supplies are built by a combination of several communities 
The Government Bureau of Water Supply cooperates and often takes over the financial 
nsks of new enterprises Of the 444 water supplies 142 are drawn from dunes, 263 take 
ground water outside of dunes and 49 have nver water supplies The dune supplies are 
taken from typtcal lens shaped fresh water accumulations The water is captured 
either by means of shallow wells (Haarlem), by open channels (Amsterdam) or by cov- 
ered drains (the Hague) Tuture problems arise because of the reclamation of the Zuider 
Zee which will add some 550, 000 acres of fertile land to the country. One of the 4 
polders will be ready for occupation in 1931 The soil of these new polders has been 
under salt water for centunes, so there is little hope of finding fresh water for the popula- 
tion which will settle there C C Ruchiioft 

Improvements to the Blue field water supply. Geo D Norcom WestVa Umv. 
Eng Expt Sta , Tech Bull No 3. 49-50(1930) —To increase the quantity of the Blue- 
field Water Supply a slab-type dam was built to impound the waters from several 
springs Storage capacity for water now amounts to 172,000.000 gallons Daily chem 
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nctr« tints pas« to tV «*5jrt P«is=-^ t? •ttr 

J yi^ n . a c IV KTitirf tri l<L>sei 1= a chamber ! w wStaae- Afflti-Q 
BcMarf' be titw«« Siaiatrgsn* »«*. CO. HemwiJ-wrrtBj 
. — - J, tic c-Vn. b»i bcasse is t-Ofe-J tbroeph a p-id re-st-a to tV f.'T erf 

rX.^' vY A 8 >b 3. l HgtKB p*vd g iti'nVii c iha ett- Fed’*- 
fr, , v. «.« is treated arth «V and R thca po to tie £!tt». There are 5 Cter 
cci erf Cherry ffT.W ra^-es f« die Sfeare R wood'd f o tr> Oti 

d x lWrfW« C» C g m ct to tbe lag nr m ng CCKrtb-itt 

* Preseri-diT wattr-treatmed prr c rsseV A- E. Cu t i. Mv ITWj Cl, N.\ °. 
50 T«G.' 1 } — C. drccsses rrcrrrt *tmiird jnnet r= S-tooc »^d tii,Trr=xtt=c 

Vkct ^rti «3»irT'fcs Ftt«a Trnrxrsre roctKr C. Cl KrccaorT 

* Tr«*trvct *4 'r*tsr «=d cs ei«3 to f«r=c=?=* iacrcstitioss. .kiTtm GcirrrT 
W'cJr- e*« ir<i- F*: iJ, N'o. CtC, infill I — Tbe tresu-r sew of Fe erode tt>- 
crn<t*t)ov *rr »ndrrf of tV djasCred Fe. Fc bactcnx urf cbeanFrtd O T>-s- 

«rfrrd Fr car V p«!i> TT*i «=i Ttawl I'T mbs »=d Str»txc. »bcl »!•<. 
tod to eV=»te cLsnhrd O * Vrt ptsc s t r= oress cruder presssre. Tbe chirrote 
«ce— cc erf tbe i-iuufatxci u iUsscrfred Fe c: tbe »»ter itself Adis, erf lcae r» ecVr 
to *-»t-r t T eu - r*T~«ct? wit. tot eeV dci'Je tmrds hirtmii *rn- 0 - Adis, erf 
heir i= «oSoe=t cnr'.Se to be rfrrfcre » rostbr *ad xnxbe» tt trrsss-txM*- f,T certain 
Wistil pmccssra. Xo tsefd rcobs ate «era fro tie »Jii erf X» sfSrttr tst3 
prohibitive ooco, are renebed. TVs seems trae. tn cea ga f. erf adda. erf tiie-acals. 
FDtratice removes ccX a po erf tbe Fetortrix. Tbe eoje «^re means erf jeerertmE 
red-pcectna af*er ssrrpmE is to reeeat rre* after ■cirtri Auts W. Ema«s^ 
Water cf nis asJ r^-d-ts cj tbe embers b«ri erf Lake Editor- G Rraua. 
i- r -ZT^' A»b lr± A'.eFi i 3, *2^-; VJQ^J — erers freo TCarr to Asrott were 
eixmi TV eCs mosth- eerfmte from cracls erf d.-i.c=te err t»<t-oe, tberr'.re tbe 
salts Ceosist erf Ca and XfKCOjb Tbe water erf the trvrfrts kcUes kss «aft- s=ace 
Vcarbcen'er ir- pptd. I>»t» erf Id dctaVd anajrscs are prea. S. Si. tvE FIxUv 
Fiottsas matter dm timed m tbe t>imbe «t«r at Baiapest. T t.ri^ H»rf*erf. 
KcCr re JQ, 53-f^{l «>?■>> — Wi'ererf tbe Jeft part of tbe rtamV eeotamed c X. 

Scamip natter (it erf drtrrO that erf tbe rfbt part ecfr 0.1 «T4 t 1 TV ar erf tV 
r i* lUTT?-' E 1 TV n»~V water iVie Bndape*t (at l /pest' ceotamed OX'"^ p X 
Sostmp ca-er Ifmms proved to be erf no i^T onuT eo tv fioatrr.r-naprr exmert. 
Tbe above dita entaa that tV SoatsiE mater eei ^t e rt erf tV DirmV » — s to abw-t 
}£x~%r }*** *5.* T ' rsr AnaJecs erf tV £-»trr C mater paee S.O- Ivftv 
? rt no nC}‘ Fr '° 1 Fc ° ir - 0,0 7-: pO 6.4b. F<b 0*1. Xa-O 

5f° a- '- 0 ?**T*S? (dbeet: c5 above UPO ,\7v. COr (ton] 43*^1. 

TV iso-e net: erf CaCTb was earned br pptm erf boearVente* dtrop evape. erf tV 
som. Aeeb atafisspave cIjt (cadcr 0 (ttf ta.' IPifA ait (tCS-COC m=s) S-113- 
T~ •’'iS'Md 1 = 1 3^5 r J- MxrreceTinal eiamru sbowed tbat 

R erosists nostfr erf erf ealer-t- In adin. epmrti. Votte. pJastcdase. ertbo- 

efase. raeat d-v. reea and Vet f-apeaents erf ampbiVde. fan-re, parwt. ptT and 
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®f r»«-?^5^b c a plants on tbe Great Lakes- K. TV* Sirein. 

cteml ^ta_v erf the raw water and tie ccetspcofas ^taitr erf tbe efatrR at carb 
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successive stage of purification The marked variability in av bacterial efficiency be- 
tween plants was found to be the outstanding dissimilarity. In comparing the bac- 
terial efficiency of the Great Lakes plants with Ohio River plants it was found that the 
former were slightly less efficient with chlorination included and considerably Jess 
efficient with chlorination excluded It is suggested that these divergencies might be 
due to the differences m the chem compn of the 2 waters The study further indicates 
that a D call index of 4500 per J00 cc represents an upper limit of permissible pollution 
With av indexes ranging below lOOOper 100 cc the majority of plants would be over- 
burdened for a very small proportion of the time The following areas are listed in 
their order of decreasing intensity of pollution extreme southern end of Lake Michigan, 
extreme western end of Lake Ene. outlet of the Detroit Riser and southern shore of 
Lake Frte between Cleveland and Sandusky C C RlTinfOFT 

Laboratory-control tests and their practical significance. Perkins Boynton 
W Va Umv Eng Expt Sta , Tech Bull No 3, 10.T-f.n910) — Perkins emphasizes the 
necessity of lab -control data E g . the water of the West Tork River coagulates best 
between a pa of <5 2 and 6 8 Detns of turbidity at 3 hr intervals make it possible to 
predict the amt of alum needed From 5 to 10 parts per million of alkalinity should 
remain in the water after treatment A L Elder 

Analysis of water from the Odiel river (Huelva). L Blas Anales toe espafl 
fit quim 29, 1152-3(1931) — High mortality of fish in the Odiel River led to analyses 
which showed 0 45 mg As-Oj per 1 and pn 4 7. quite sufficient to explain the mortality 
and migration of fish E M Svsimes 

Chemical analysis of the water of “Margit’* well of Zinka-V£rknt (Hungary). 
F Marsciiall U ideal Kozlony 10, 130-40(1930) — The dissolved matter totalled 
170787 mg /I S S de FinlAy 

Chemical analysis of the waters of Cave Aggtelek (Hungary). R Macctta 
I I ideal Kozlony 10, 201-7(1930) —The data for analyses of 6 samples are given The 
content of org matter is small S S de FinAly 

Chemical analysis of Szent Istvjn mineral water of Parid (Hungary). F Mar- 
schall II ideal Kozlony 9, 100-3(1929) S S de FpiAly 

Chemical analysis of the temperate springs of Dunaatal3 (Hungary). K Esiszt 
Ilideol Kozlony 9, J 04-0 (1929) —The waters of 2 spnngs were analyzed both belong 
to the group of earthy, simple thermal waters contg H,S and HCOj" S S de F 
Attempt to control Cyclops in a water plant. E M Joicnson J Am Water 
KVA* At sac 23, 582-5(1931) — Treatment of filters with a coned soln of CuSO. and 
prechlorination for 1 hr with 1 5 parts per million Cl was ineffective To date an 
effective dosage or treatment has not been found D K French 

Determination of the nitrate content of drinking water. 0 SzakAcs KiterUt 
Kozlerrtenyek 33, 330-5(1930) — A rapid method consists in adding Ph 2 NH tn II,SOi 
to 10 cc water, shaking the mixt in a bottle with glass stopper, cooling the liquid quickly 
and within about 5 min comparing it with a standard soln made of basic Cu carbonate, 
KjCrjO* and rosolic acid equiv to 60 mg NjO* peT I The standard soln should be 
diluted to the concn desired S S de FinAly 

Pre-ammomation at Springfield, Illinois. Ciias H Spaulding Public Works 
fit, No 5,35-6(1930).— See C A 25,1607 C C Rlcjihopt 

Combined nitrogen in rain water. C Srixantia Half-Yearly J Mysore Umv 
4 , 195-8(1930) — Sixty two samples of ram water collected in Bangalore over a period 
of 1 year were analyzed for NH,. N,Oi and N,0, The amts found show a max in April 
The total rainfall was 32 40 in , giving I 37 lb NHj per acre, 0 861 lb NjOj + NjO ( per 
acre and a total of 2 40 lb of combined N per acre Georce Calincaert 

The taste problem solved. Joint R Baylis Water Works and Sewerage 77, 
299-304(1930) — The elimination of tastes in water has been along 2 lines One is to 
prevent the taste from being more pronounced when Cl is added to the water, and the 
other is to eliminate all objectionable tastes by removing them from the water by chang- 
ing them to inoffensive compds The success of the superchlon nation treatment de- 
pends Upon the power of the Cl to break down the offensive compds and also on the 
effectiveness of the dechlonnatmg process The most common tastes, such as those 
produced by microorganisms and by the phenolic compds , are readily changed to in- 
offensive compds with Cl With superchlormation all bactenal life is destroyed, the 
oxidizable org matter is reduced and the water is more likely to remain stable when 
stored SOj is a very effective dechlonnatmg agent In practice, it is best to add an 
amt of SOi equivalent to residual Cl present Na bisulfite is also used for dechlori- 
nation. The most successful treatment for the removal of tastes is the Cl activated -carbon 
process The water b superchlonnated.and a residual Cl content of 0 5 to 1 Opart per 
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•s tb* wafa- a 
t b*en uw-d extensivele to t Ea iiat* 
_ _*• qtatr cS-ctree C C. ptrraorr 

_r chltrmaied wetf- L B A- AnoeL 1! Or end 

>2. 1IC1 ) — CH], taste in cbl'Jnnafd water may arise It 


jn dhoti, tmar to dec! ) conation ** sufficient if Iberr ha* been »*“4 t** _tortart tmie- 
Ctarroa!. I^mtr and activated C arc d-d-lnnalmr ap*-nt* Activate C isj^t •nrt'a 
Jo- the tmrj«c»w and r»w*e* the rxc*« Diiirfu oS-tstt compds not chanf-d Irr 
the a Mother prow* IS th* treatment- Mi. n* Mg » 

a This is din* to prevent chbco tartn The O iffi-tnWi the AH, t o forte a ehlor- 
amme.a weak oxidJms »r« -hid: d<w* not reader the ert J^t 

in the «w Ollcntsme is a more effective laomode lias Q it !■ ■ ' trL ‘ «-W‘ 

Sj^riteteate, obcrtionab]- and ta«tr« it *»ows a 3»£ ^jdionuf tb* 

ST./ a r^vired i or st*nLzatjo= it retards tb teniffil “ff” rf ***" G *?* 

^^TrJXr'ruon. thus aHowrn, p-actioEy all the d to he arailabWor r™dal 
2t,a- More wr is regnrred to stenLxe tbe water with cLltramin* than with a 
Jll.lnO. has Ven nv-d to elnmnalc last*-p*i*inc«ir com; els, but r 
loner and aetrevrrt taste- Gzoneha*jD"' i-** en-rv 
tav.-s b-oune <d r,* cost, bw it mar ‘ 

Sohctante* jrodocmr ***tf. * 

li c!" Lrf JJ.ho 2KT. ll/d-13'ltcil . . 

the je-vtire in tb*- water *d (») certain prodacti of d-stmctive Crtn. of coal, 'b) c_ 
lam tabcrl d*nw of natural tmjan. <c) unknown products <£ In'J nrtabolism or 
dHmmon, and of jrarelr cbem. action. <d| iudid«t of natural occ u rrenc e . Taste mar 
lie fla t to a no d cer st-bstanc-s. cemfin-d to tb* lower nono tr e dnc pb-no 1 * d tb* 
■henzen* am, tbar monuearborrhe. ald-bvdir. aWihobr dem-s or their ino*T salts 
m<r* near 1 * resembling lb see uj*j with m art cal p-artice are joodneed hr pb-noi, 
HHiDobedrit phenols with •nystltntrd rrot-“ m tbe ortho position a cnej. lididrt 
J^ca ctnnpds yield taste* resemblmj CHI, i-ss. bet d preater punpenrv than the tast»* 
qmj comhds- The ctrorj-s* tast-s are jrafuc-d lo- phenol. »-cr-soh taLcylaldeted* 
BT )i ^-irrdrOTTbenrsl ale. Tb* tastibS* Jrtrdncts ar* probssb'r ml its d a- and ?*- 
ddarophend. tndJuropbend or then bomoloft A* a-ddtrophesd poss*sse* tb* 
Et io ng-st taste and more ntarlr r-sembh-* CHli. it mzr he Bid that tbe rjbttzne** 
jrroiaczzic mure intense taa-s ywld a frtaltr pn^>crt>on d *-t±lo*opbend. 

Auci T> httv/k Z.rrarso % 

Yz cert ion d ehltmpbend taste*. Caas P_ Cox. Pah. if IT^ir 61. So S. 77 
(IBS ') d C A 2*. 11'. H — Erpta- ctngemmt tb* eSrgt; v en*ss d c g ync h lanaation. 
JCH, treztraent and EilnO. treatment disci cee-d tb* Jobowirxf Supertilonnation is 
cEwtive htrt enpennst- ?.~H, when csed ted ore or with O p ie va r t * lormation «/ chlero- 
phenols E M n O. is S-ribi* and ccoocmnasl. It u nec-ssarr to eomp*nsat* lor its 
mfinence upon the rrsults of tb* a-tnhdin* test ive r*s>dnal O. C C.R. 

Tbe d* t e* .T. .nat ion of total alme— . m £h=?ei rr." T O Eaujarse ircfer 
II p'ii end Aeaercj* 77, 211(1B3 h — "Tb* n*w metbvd lor tbe drtn. d tmpptd. alnm is 
cunple. rapid and s-nsrpse to 1 part in ten million as AWX Th* reafents r’-gutred Jar 
lh* t*st are (I> Tbi^t tenths * t ag voln. d al.ram red 5 Caizam *odism mono- 
«uhonat>-) m 2 A HiSO*. (2J Satd tola. </ TsaHCCA- Hite thronjb sl rnmna ?r*e 
hber paper and add 2 ec. distd -water per yrj ce_ d filtrate Tb* strength d Ibis *oda 
*bht should be held dos* to a no-mal lizt i*. s < 'r NiHCOj ( «*n & Hammer 

bicarbonate mar b* iw-d) C3) Fdty % AcOH mad* with tbe hi£ti*rt crad* reagent 
aDd boil*d distd. wat*r 1_ s* tb* SoStmnj jrtxr-dnr* To y> CC- d tb* freshlr collected 
and weE -shaken wit— add IccrfNoL l »• pbospbtrsc acid tasks. siz*2'i'i cc. Boil 
2 mm. on the hotplate, n*vtraliz* with So 2 to just barejr purpl* br addmj the coda 
Kiln, verr carefnl-r drop br drop, then add exact lr (i^> cc excess, bud 2 ewi. and 
cool m cod red** T.Tien cold, add IntrfbaS.H stand 1 -mre 2 nd compare with tbe 
color standard **al*-d m pri»i 2 1 \ cc. bask* simTIaT to the abore £ask Tb**e color 
standards nr*- **al*-d a partial ratma and hare to b» stand 2 rd 3 *d r-rv aemrat-lr 
. C- C PccEHorr 

..hi* deteraunetion of cation* of some Spanish median*! mineral waters. 
* C Sy 'Fin d Arces-r sot eipeS <ii fvi«r 27, 

" ■£! ophr- tests m lh* lhtra viol-t rep on of drr rtsidurs f*om 4 J 

_ . . rs idnrtih-d J-b Ca As. Sn Mo Ga. Ge and Ti. m adda to th* 

cscaldem-irts. E. TL Snaps 

Tbe relation between th- txti residn- end eVcncal emdnchrSy m mineral waters. 
. 31 ^ 413X1 * XI> I- T xua Arr thttr cp&icdc 21, El-75 f )BTl ) — To appronmatt 
EliS’r" ^ no d wins w«* pr*pi of th* IdDowmc C tvprt 

: 9^\hi 5Tosl J v J?- wKb XtOB <„) from StO*. Ca'HCO.b and 
gT 5? ^ S' 0 "- Ca'HCO b and diSererrt amts <* XaHCO, 

^ 1 ?^S.?''v Ca , HCO ‘ ) ' ‘ a,d ^^nt amu rf Ca and h 
*nd Ca3 CO-> pins rmw tabs. Tbe fixed residue 
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and the ratio * — fixed res /K was calcd Results for r varied from 5S-t to 4100 The 
only uniformity is observed for waters of the same type but varying eoncn . m which case 
r vanes less than 20% A w Contjeri 

Influence of water plants on the electncal conductivity of Balaton water and of 
bicarbonate solutions. Gy LcDtmr ifagyar Btol Kui Ini Slunidi 3, 4S2-5 
(1030) — Water plants cannot decrease Ku(«* 45 X 10”') of Balaton water to 05- 
(1 8 X 10 “* Fiveg Potamogeton was used in 100 g water, and K was measured in 3 hrs 
by Pleissner's app The v alue of K at first decreased, then increased in diluted Balaton 
water An increase of cord was found under the influence of light at far higher K 
values than those obtained by Ruttner in the water of Lunzer Sea The cond under the 
influence of light at first increased, then decreased in Ca(HCOi)j solns Plants liberate 
COi in the absence of light Ruttner’s phenomenon was observed on the 3rd day, 
under Ph 8 5 and /Ti«09 X 10" 4 S S de FinAly 

Protozodlogical examination of water. Mire N L WrBAUT Chem Weekblad 
27, 520-9(1930) — Tabulations of the nos of bacteria (B colt) and protozoa present in 
previously sterilized waters at successive intervals after seeding show that in most cases 
both increase at first, the latter much faster than the former after the penod of increase 
both decrease The conclusion is drawn that the protozoa can entirely eliminate the 
bacteria in most cases Comparative tests of the no of protozoa and bacteria present m 
a water may be used to det the date of infection of the water with bactena B C A 
Direct method for the quantitative study of bactena in water, and some considera- 
tions on the causes which produce a zone of oxygen minim um in Lake Glubokoje. S I 
K uznetzo v and G S Kakztvkiv Zentr Bait Parasitmi ,2Abt.&J, 169-74(1931) — 
The diminished content of O in the water below the temp leap can be easily explained 
by Us continuous consumption by bactena The greater d of these water layers pre- 
cludes their nstng to the surface in consequence of wind circulation Thus the O in them 
cannot be renewed by that of the atm The sharp increase in d of the water of the temp - 
leap layer contributes to the retention of the dead organisms of the plankton This 
favors the increased development of bactena John T Myers 

Gas production and fa determination of coh-aerogenes cultures in sugar broths. 
C C Rccnnorr, J G Kallas and Ben Chinn J Am Water ttorks Assoc 23,565- 
81(1031) — Buffering broths with 0-2% KjHPO* is recommended to control fa and 
increase gas production The effect of the initial fa values with different media is 
stated. D K French 

Private cross-connections and similar menaces to the quality of water. Joel I. 
Connolly. Water Works and Seueragc 77, 309(1930) — To prevent water pollution 
through submerged inlets to fixtures and direct waste connections, all water pipes and 
waste pipe installations must be carefully supervised Safer fixtures should be de- 
veloped, and devices to prevent back pressure provided All direct water connections 
to waste pipes should be severed Submerged inlets should.be removed, and the water 
should enter over the rim of the fixture, or a non-siphoning device should be installed 

C. C. Rucnnorr 

The use of sea water for the regeneration of base-exchange materials in water 
softening. Horace Incleson and Basil A Adams J Soc Chem Ini 50, 123-4T 
(1931) —Sea water contg Na + I 092. Mg ++ 0 127, Ca*+ 0 516 and K* 0 043% was 
used to regenerate glauconite "Kenzeltte ’’ It was possible to substitute sea water for 
NaCl solns usually used to regenerate water softeners Further studies will be made to 
det whether or not a film of CaSOi forms on the sand during the regeneration process 
It was considered that sulfate ions in the sea water might ppt the Ca. ions during treat- 
ment of the filters with sea water A L. Elder 

Development of railway water-supply practice. C R. Knowles f Am Water 
Works Assoc 23, 481-94(1931) — An historical review is given of what has been done, 
with an outline of the organization and purpose of the American Ry Eng Assoc, and the 
Natl Boiler Feed Water Comm. D K. French 

B oiler water chemistry. W. C Lehmann J S African Chem Inst 14, 23-32 
(1931) — A review. E. H. 

Boiler feed waters. F. W W Butler. / 5 African Chem. Inst. 13, 7-20 
(1930).— A review E. H. 

The need of chemical supervision of boiler feed water. Heinrich Proske, 
Chem -Ztg SS, 226-7(1931) — An analysis of feed water showed the following: residue on 
evapn 216 4 mg /I , residue on ignition 152 4 mg /I , loss on ignition 64 0 mg /I , NaCl 
2 46 mg /I , SO, content 3S 76 mg /l , StO, 13 2 mg /I , CaO 54 4 mg /I , MgO 17.09 
mg /I , total hardness 7-38, carbonate hardness 3 50 The water was clear, free from 
Fe and AIjOj, gave a neutral reaction with litmus and a weakly alk. one with phenol- 
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phthalcm The preheater fulc of a bolter supplied with this water became clogged 
because of a find deposit, 95 61% of which was sol in hot water The water soin of 
this scale presented the following compn • Na-SO, 67 •l’) Na,CO, 29 15, Naif CO, 0 14. 

I ct(SO«li 1 20. NaCl 1 02. SiO,0 .«». CaSO.O 34. MgSO. 0 «Ur,0 0 31% R C. F 

Modern boiler feed wat^r treatment methods. A f Warner Chemical Markets 
28, 279-8.5(1031) —The use r.f Na slurmiule has improved water treating method* 
Diagrams of exptl glass boiler* are shown A L rt-DPR 

Boiler feed water treatment in Great Britain. A W. Chapman J. Am If oter 

II oris Assoc 23, 647-50(19 H) —A review involving softening, embrittlement, naturally 

soft surface waters and high pressure operation O (S i RfiN'crr 

Embrittlement and protection of steam boilers. Fredrick G Straub 1 <ru.tr 
J’lont Engineering 35, 100-3(1931) — bee C. A. 25, 1311 C L Kelso 

Prevention of boiler scale. Gy BOlcsh&zy. Trthtuku 10, 325-6(1029) — Ca i» 
added to the boiler in the form of coned lime water A 10% soln of Na carbonate is 
added separately The deposit should be remo\ ed daily Aik water destroys tarnish 
insulations of heating tubes, therefore rubber or soil Cu rings should lie used for in- 
sulation s S tm 1 inAly 

Blow-down losses and the means for their correction A R Mouffq Fui(> 
Paper Mag Can 31,4 , '5~7{1931) —A discussion is given of the reasons for the losses which 
occur in boiler blow-downs, and the means for their correction 1 rout a discussion of 
the effects of surface tension and conen of sol nits and insol matter, it is concluded 
that the function of the blow down valve »s the reduction of conen of sol salts, *nd that 
the reduction of conen oJ suspended mattrr is incidental and is efficient only to a degree 
It is further concluded that reduction in Wow down >* dependent upon the efficient 
elimination of suspended matter and the reduction of sol salts of the feed water Condi- 
tions which ensted in several actual erse* and the steps taken for the correction of the 
losses involved arc <k scribed A Pammmu COVTVRR 

Unusual corrosion problems r B Bonn:* J Am Water Works Assoc 23, 
534-7(1931) —Two ca** s of corrosion, one attributed to eleetrolj sis and one to distd. 
water action at high temps are described D K Trench 

Sewage treatment at Schenectady Morris M Cores Public Works 51, No 5, 
30(1030)— A discretion of the plant operation for 1920 is given Because of the In- 
adequate capacity of the plant, on av ofOMm g d of sewage was wasted directly to the 
river Trash collected from the bar son. ns i- plowed tmder Sludge is dried and sold 
to farmers at 25 cents perl* *id Tin «h mand has ctcccdcd the supply Av anal) sis of 
dned sludge shows I 09% I O, 1 ~2% N and 6 4% ether insot matter A manual- 
controlled soln ficd cbtnnii it >r is ustd for the prevention of odors during the summer 
months The av preclil nnitum dosage was 4 p p m Sludge analysis indicated the 
following averagis *H s miHiturt, 65 9% or g solids ami ft, C8 H y fife on the 
sprinkling filters was c . i tr. thd by floochng for o pcnod of 2 1 hr* C C III cimorr 
r- w 1 , se * aR0 "i reatal * n t works, Sanitary district. Chicago. J. Western Soc 
Lni 3(5, 'lO- 1 10( 19 ( I General problem. Lascdon IT arsb Uni 90-2 Chemical and 

biological features I \V Moulmam [M 92-4 — Chem settling makes it possible 
to Qecriasi tlu mil oi air required »t\ activated sludge treatment and results in a sub- 
stantial removal of the heavier sewage solids with a decrease in over-all vol of sludge 
Design of the West Side sewage-treatment works L C Wiuttemorb Und 94-7 
Mechanical engineering features Homer I Sieffa Und 97-100 Construction 
methods L U Barker [bid 100-5 Electrical engineering features. John T 
Hawley fW 10o-7 Operation. A H Goodman [bid 108-10 —The beginning 
Vlr * d 8 aIK ' 5t scwaK - purification plant has proceeded with only minor ope rating 
difficult** * W. It Boynton 

m^dii ti i 5 ? S,0S ‘ 1 pl8at G K HoofRR Municipal Sanitation 2. 

a i 193 ' Thu plant verves a combined population of 121.000 The oflimfeJ- 

'T?' preccd<;d b V an equalization tank and grit chamber Part of the 
VCrtW * . l rr,g . 4tlon purposes, and the remainder discharged into a stream 
'f If" *3 l ° a f 0,n Fifty lb of this material per annum per 

w obtained Receipts from sales of fertilizer practically 
cover labor costs of operating the entire plant G L K 

a ndN^Vn^rti9Tm age T^ i,tmenl 5 ;* nt - c Lender Pubhc Itorkr 61, No 9, 33 
aerabon * Vhe* ™«tl7?rn, sc * a * e ® r Barrington. N J . is clarified and ueated by roech 
dxwrfmn and fov^^'J 1 J S f 'iiT d thrDU ^’ sand and chlorinated The sludge- 
g U “““ and coverttJ sludge beds are provided lor digesting the activated sludge 

S '" 1 * '« a. l*ita cl mmm .cm 
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Liv«t H Evslow Water Works and Sereerage 77, 300(1930) —Sewers arc often at- 
tacked by the II1SO4 produced m septic sewage by baetena This can be prevented by 
chlorinating the sewage, the chlortnation suppressing biological action and simultaneously 
preventing odors and reducing the O demand Cl is applied during mar sewage flow, 
about 9 to 12 hrs daily The quantity of Cl used is about 5 parts per million 

C C R 

Laboratory studies of sludge digestion. A M Bus well and S L. Neave. 111. 
State Water Survey, Bull No 30, <14(1030) - The major nitrogenous constituents were 
shown to be urea, nuclcoprotems and simple protuns, and their degradation products 
The hydrolysis of urea to Nil* carbonate was rapid and complete Insol proteins were 
hydrolyzed and peptized slowly m acid sludges (pn 5 0) but rapidly above fia 0 4 
Tatty acids, NHt and free ammo acids were the normal products, but amines also were 
produced in acid sludges batty acids were dccompd , with the production of CH» and 
CO, Amino acids were in part res> nthesized into bacterial protein The purine frac 
tion of the nuclcoprotems sulTired almost complete destruction During the rcmobiliza- 
tion m forms of N, not more than 5% of that present escaped as gaseous N Nil,, living 
baetena and ammo acids were the main nitrogenous end products Besides proteins, 
the sewage solids were shown to contain grease (soaps and fats), crude plant fiber and 
hnmus-hke bodies Crease degradation was demonstrated, and lower fatty a ads, CH| 
and CO, were found as end products, thus grease was proved to be an important source 
of CH« in digestion tank gases The degradation of lower fatty acid-, was studied todet 
the biochem mechanism mvolsed 1 or the degradation of lower fatty acids (and by 
inference for higher ones) an anaerobic oxidatne mechanism has been demonstrated in 
which water acts as the oxidizing agent Methane and CO, were produced in nearly 
theoretical yields This mechanism probably has the same wide application m ana 
erobic processes that the B oxidation mechanism has in aerobic metabolism 

F W Tanker 

Chemical studies on sludge digestion. S L Neave and A M Bus well. Ill 
State Water Survey Division Ci re No 8,5-9(1930) — See preceding abstract F W T. 

Two questions on sludge digestion answered. John R Downes Water Works 
and Sewerage 77, 217-8(1930) — D discusses the necessity of using circulating pumps tor 
heating coils of sludge-digesting tanks and also the necessary pitch for the floor of di- 
gestion tanks Pumps are preferable to secure equiv heat transfer at a lower initial 
water temp The lower water temp is necessary to prevent baking sludge on the out- 
side of the heating coil D recommends n GO* slope for the bottom of the digestion 
tanks when sand and grit are present If gnt chambers and screens are used, a slope of 
18 in in 19 ft is sufficient C C Ruciiiioft 

Molds utilized to make sewage sludge inodorous. Chester G Wiclcy. Public 
Works 61, No 5, 38(1930) — Sewage sludge from sedimentation tanks having a detention 
period of 45 min is pumped onto sludge drying beds When dried so as to be shoveled 
easily, it is removed and spread for further air drying It is then ground or broken up 
and stored m a dark budding where mold growths complete the deodorization The 
ground material is used as a fertilizer and sells for $20 per ton The av analysis after 
treatment is N 1 9G %. available N 0 7G% P,O t 0 02%, potash 0 13% and organic 
matter 35 9 per cent The process has been patented C C RucinroFT 

Trickling filters. Joan R. Downes Water Works and Sewerage 77, 313(1930 ). — 
Different factors must be considered The type of influent, the depth of the filter and 
other factors det , to a large extent, the operator’s method In general, the sewage 
should come to the filters as fresh as possibte and with the least possible suspended 
matter, which will provide against filter-clogging This keeps down odors at the sprays 
and passes on to the sprinklers the fine particles which can be better treated aerobically in 
the filters than anaerobically with the sludge Clogging of trickling filters is more 
likely to be due to growths on the bed than to the sewage solids themselves Such 
growths can be eliminated by chlorinating or using bleaching powder Odors also can 
be controlled by the use of Cl m suffiaent quantities to oxidize the H,S The other 
objectionable feature of trickling filters is the presence of the filter fly The only method 
of control at present is that of submerging the filter media at regular intervals, by which 
means the eggs, larvae and pupae are washed out of the filter bed The adult flies are 
best destroyed by spraying the walls and walks with kerosene C C Ruchijoft 

Present practice in industrial-waste treatment Ernest \V. Steel. Public 
Works 61, No 9, 21(1930) — A review is given of the methods used for treating milk 
wastes, beet sugar waste, com product wastes, cannery wastes, packing house wastes, 
tannery waste, textile and wool washing wastes, paper mill wastes, coke by product 
wastes, add wastes and mine wastes. The methods suggested for various wastes indude 
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coagulation. <(d mentation, tmtent tn sprinkling f'tm or cole filter* and activated 
sludge treatment It is pomtrd out that there is no satisfactory treatme nt foe w -ool- 
seourng wastes. _ C. KrorrorT _ 

Treatment of trade wastes, a necessary feature of stream-poHutian control . u . 
Honor W Va. Imr Trip Lxpt Sta.. Tctk R*L’ No 3. 7.>-K3(I930)— A renew is 
risen of some of the research pro-rcts which hare led to the recovery of valuable prod- 
ucts for industry and at the same time decreased the pollution of streams into which 
industries had been dumpinp wastes. „ A L ' 1 ^' LCC * , 

An innovation tn meat-packmg waste treatment. H O Haevorvin. Muninfiel 
SamtHim 2, l«V-70(l«tU) —Hied trratmrrt of sewape from a meat packing pla nt la3 - 
inp 5000 hoes daily was found to be too costly and did not allow for protein i return- 
The waste from this plant earned S1OT-300 worth of X per dav Cbcm. pptn methods 
were unsatisfactory because of the h;ph cost cf filtering and drynp the ppt. Br use of 
Cl of the ore N was pptd. and suspended solids were reduced 0'>r^ The best 
results were obtained with the strongest sewage. The srwape is subjected to a short 
period of set time a thorouph minrg with Cl and final sedimentation in a Dorr thickener 
From. I bOO to 1700 lb of Cl are used per da r Tive tons of sludge are recovered per dav 
from 750,000 gallons of sewage The dry sludge will contain fk5*(- NHi. At 530 00 per 
ton for the sludpr the plant wiH be self-suppnrtmp C L. Knso 

Stream-pollution investigations in West Virginia. L. Krxatrr Herndon W. Va. 
Univ Enp Lxpt. Sta, Trek Full Xo 3, Os-74 (1*V»0) — The activities of the State 
Water Commission are outlined. A report of the pollution of Cheat River indicated the 
pollution of the river from the following sources NO coal runes discharp— p acid waters, 
a tannery with a bioehrrn O demand equiv to 13 000 people. 7 sawmills, a woo! washing 
plant, cement factory, blanket factory and domestic sewape from 10 000 people. Xo 
satisfactory propram for elmunatmp the pollution from coal mines is available at this 
tune. A L. Etnnt 

Atmospheric pollution m 1029-30. Jotrv B C. Kershaw En^nrrr 151, 257-*» 
(1931) — A renew of reports on cond.tions at Hamburp. Germany, and at Southport 
and Salford. Enp land. D B Diu. 

Hygienic importance of sulfur, of sulfuretted waters and sulfur baths. Max 
GaCvrwAU> Fharm Trent, 1! in f~ckt Hr' I 1031, 3S-J9 — A pencral discussion is 
given of the element m its vaned farms and condonations, its therapeutic application 
and reputed effect on the animal economy WOE. 

Sohmp the garbage problem m Alton, HL Thomas Bruit. Public II irks «1, 
Xo 5, 51 ( 1*130) — By the adaption of a municipal syst e m of rubbish and parbape col- 
lection and disposal, a savings of JoS 000 per rear was effected. C. C Rrcmrorr 

Trocess water tn the pulp and paper industry (Stuttgereer) 23. Treatment and 
disposal of wool washmg eHuent (SumO 25. Treatment of smnt liquors from wool- 
scounnp (Kuc) 25. Coatmp c o ncrete [reservoirs] (Fr pat f9^.562) 20. Fcrtihrer 
from distillery and sugar factory residues (U S pat. 1,79^,170' 13. Recovering organic 
substances from aqueous solutions [m purification of water] (Ger pat 522.4 SO) 13. 

Nurse. C. J Purification and Disposal of Sewape. London Crosby Lock- 
wood and Son. 4s. Cd. Renewed in TI c^r end U'cter £ti» 33, 1S7(1P31) 

Composition for preventing boiler werustatma. Hermann Jcresch Austrian 
121,756, June 15. 192) The compn comprises powd pallnnt 5 powd pint bark 2. 
powd. larch bark 2 and resm or grafting war 1 part. 1W g of the compn are used 
for 1 cubic m of very hard water 

Sewage-disposal apparatus. Wil W Sayers and Marcus B Tare (to Link Belt 
Co) U S. 1.799 150, April 7 Structural features. 

, * rta ■waftw ws -tarwn lor use. Anton t_ Mengk. "D. K 

1,S00 093, April a 

- Sewage treatment. Frederick W t SrERR. Jr (to Hoppers Co ) U S 1.799 444 
Apnl , Sewage is aerated m the presence of a compd. of a metal, the sulfide of which i« 
insol . such as Fe(OH),. and a foam is maintained on the surface of the liquid during the 
aeration. App is described. Pine oil may be used as a flotation agent. 
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Agriculture and ioUs of the coastal plain of Palestine. Soil surrey of the Jaffa 
Sub-distnet. H E. Z Raczkowski Palestine Dept Agr and Forests, A gr. Leaflets 11 
Ser , Soil Survey No 1, 24 pp(1929) Expt Sta Record 61, 17 8 — The usual soil 
survey information is given, with the adtln of some detailed chem and mech analyses 
given in an appendix G G 

Investigation of soils and of the mineral content of pasture grasses at Waranama 
Ranch, Be rbice River. R R rOLLFTT-hvrTIl Agr J Brit Guiano 3, 142-59(1930) — 
Both soils and pastures examd were deficient in CaO, phosphate and potash, and grazing 
cattle became quickly emaciated The feedtng of bone meal to cattle is recommended 

n c a 

Negative values In Neubauer-Schneider tests of sods. M Gra6anin Z Pflanz- 
enerndhr Dungung u Bodenk 18A, 115-8(1930) — Ncg vatues for phosphate assimila- 
tion in Neuhauer tests are ascribed to the transference of phosphatic material from the 
germinating seeds to the sod and its subsequent fixation by the sod The phenomenon 
is characteristic of highly adsorptive soils deficient in phosphate II C A 

Water condition of the soil and plant growth. Hans Gradmann Natunnssen- 
schaften 19, 237 64(1931) — A review dealing with the mechanism of utilization of soil 
water by plants, mobility of water in soil, etc Many references are given 

It J C IAS DFR HOESEN 

Soil moisture content at which barley wilts. L SstoLfE Bull Czechoslov Acad 
Agr 1930, 166 — Barley plants can utilize, at least partly, the hygroscopic moisture 
of soils, particularly in heavy soils B. C A 

The problem of the accuracy of sod moisture determinations. D S Kuznetzov 
Zhur Opittl Agro n Yugo Vastoka ( J Expt Land x SQdost Eur Russlands ) 6, No 1, 
155-80(1928), Expt Sta Record 63, 716 — K presents the results of a math treatment 
of data on the moisture of a soil under sunflowers The moisture content was detd 
on each 10-cm layer to a depth of 200 cm Tor each lajer 8 bonngs were made, so 
that each plat gave 160 detns The genetic horizons tn the sod investigated were 
found not to influence the moisture content I rom a math point of view it was more 
rational to det the moisture on each 10 cm layer A sharp break in the moisture 
content and its constancy could be noted at a depth of 100 cm It is important to note 
the presence of a correlation between corresponding values of moisture in 2 different 
10-cm layers on the one hand and 2 different bonngs on the other. The correlation 
value of the moisture in two bonngs is detd by the distance between them The 
character of the change in the accuracy of individual measurements of moisture within 
the m layers (0-100, 100-200 cm ) or of independent expts is analogous to the character 
of the change in the constancy of the moisture, both the accuracy and constancy being 
measured by the same mean quadratic departure G G 

The coagulation of aqueous suspensions of sod with barium sulfide and calcium 
sulfide. B G Zaprometov Pochvtnedeme 24, No 3—1. 37—12 (in German 43-00) 
(1929) — Z. compared the coagulation powers of CaS and BaS for soil suspensions and 
for mastic with those of BaCh, CaSO ( , CaCI, and A!j(SO,)i If 0 05 N (0 02 N of 
CaSO,) joins were used, a comparative value could be obtained for each of the cations. 
BaS and CaS were effective as coagulants and were adsorbed by the mastic, BaCIt 
and CaClj were also effective as coagulants but were not adsorbed by the mastic 

J. S Joffe 

Replaceable bases and water sorption of sods. L SmolIk. Bull. Czechoslov 
Acad Agr 1930, 10 — The moisture absorbing capacity of soils satd with different 
bases varied with the base used tn the order Na > Ca > Mg > K > NH«. B C. A 
Degree of saturation of the adsorptive complex in Moravian soil types. B. M alA£. 
Bull Czechoslov Acad A get. 1929, 853 B. C. A. 

Role of humus in the absorption complex. L Kotzmanv Alezogazdasdgt Kula - 
tdsok 2, 537-55(1929) — No connection was found between the total amount of org. 
matter and that of alkali- or NHj-sol matter detd by the method of Grandcau Hilgard. 
The NH r absorbing capacity of humus ppts made from different sods is the same, 
indicating an equiv wt of 30S The NHrabsorbing value for soils ts much larger than 
the satn values detd by the method of Ilissuik The conductometric titration value 
stands between above data S S de FinAly 

Optical method for the investigation of humus. G I. POKROvsim Pochrovedeme 
24, No 1-2, 124-30(in English 131-6)(1929) — P. presents a photometric method for 
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the detn of humus. The method is based on tie well Vs own phenomenon or reflection 
and absorption of light by variously colored, variously dispersed substances or by a 
difference in compn of the substances eumd A description of the app »s i« ell as ■ 
math discussion of the formula employed is pstn, and data presented check withthe 

ehcnwnethods^n ^ on;ln i c matter [of soils] doing the natural decomposition 
of the humus layers of woodlands. L Variation in pentosan content. A NfcitEC. 
Z Pfanzenern&hr Duncv*[ u Bnder.k 18A, 65-101(1930) —Tie decompn of pine, 
fir and larch needles does not commence until after that of the cell wall substance. 
In general the pentosan content (ash free basis) decreases as humification proceeds 
although this relationship is less marked in soils under deciduous trees. Humification 
precedes pentosan decompn Matter sot in CHralc is decomposed it a relatively 
greater rate than is the total org matter and « greater in pine than in fir soils in a 
similar stage of humification The high proportion of resin in the needles tends to 
inhibit the normal humification process The 1 consumption of C,H,-alc exts vanes 
directly with the amt of material extd. The nitrifying power of these soils is closely 
allied to the amt. of CJI.-alc.-sol. matter present, the latter becoming toxic when 
present in quantities exceeding 5% of the ash free dry matter B C. A. 

Occurrence and distribution of Minify in a virgm malice soiL J. E. Thomas 
J Council Sn Ind Research 4, No 1 12-9(1931) —U ater sol salts and chlorides 
were detd at 1 ft intervals to a depth of 10 It- At the surface the Cl content in parts 
per 100 000 was 0 Off 1 *, at 4 ft 0 131, at 10 ft 0 182. and at 10 ft. 0.278. indicating that 
leaching action had coned the salts at the greater depths The botanical flora of the 
soil w as decidedly balophihc. Diagrammatic soil profiles and mrch- analysis are gi v e n 
The study was conducted with a snew to possible future imgation C R Fellers 

Can a water extract serve as an index to char act erne the degree of salt treatment of 
soils? D I Tarasov roclrwedente 21, No 3*4,01-09(10 Lnglish 99-101 )(1929) — 
Analyses on aq exts of 5 different alkali soils are reported They show that HjO 
exts all of the sot- salts, which indicates that the chlondes and sulfates are not in an 
adsorbed state. The methods used are described in detail. An English summary is 
given J S. Joftb 

The biodynanucs of alkali soils. M J pjcmnoDEO aki i M I Belikova. Poeh- 
vrr eicrne 24, No 3-4, 145-CG(m English 1G7)(1929) — On soils in the open field NaCl 
hindered the activity of Atotobodcr, whereas Na-SO, stimulated their multiplication, 
and the amt of N fixed was just as great as that in the check plots Clostridium 
pastcurtarum developed better on the NaCl sod, especially in the upper horizons. 
Anaerobic as well as aerobic decompn of cellulose was also stimulated by treating 
the soil with salt- Nitrification was stimulated in the sods treated with Na,SO«. 
but not m those treated with NaCL The alky of the sods also increased because of 
the salt treatment and subsequent leaching by ram water J S JorrE 

Repeated sod extractions according to the method of Th. Saidel for the estimation 
of the solubility of the potassium in the sod. H Libsegavg. Landx Vers-Sta 111, 
261-9(1931) — The Saidel method for the detn. of the soly of the K m the sod is not 
of much value for practical use but gi\es some information as to the mechanism of soln. 

Jorrv R. Hill 

Replaceable sodium in sods. K. K. Gedroxz. PocHooedenie 24, No 1-2, 1-14 
(in English 14-21)(1929) — Ten g of sod (if it contains more than 0 1% replaceable 
Na) or 100 g (d less than 0 1% of Na is present) is mixed with 10% c.r CaCOi. 1000 
cc. of H,0 ts added and a current of CO. is passed into the rrnxt for 2-3 hrs. The Na 
is detd on the filtrate If sol Na salts are present, they are washed out before the soil 
is treated with the CaCO, and CO, The sod is washed untd dark streams of humus 
begin to appear j g Joftb 

The method of deter min i n g the lime requirement of the sod. V. M FmpentA. 
Udobrenie i Urozhai ( Fertilizers and Crops ) 2, 642-6(1930,1 — Fj> a method similar to 
that of Yarusov, F calcs the lime requirement from a detn. of the b> drolytic acidity 
by the CH.COONa method He uses the coeff 2 0 mstead of 1 75. figuring that the 
aad extd represents only 50% F used the Trenel potentiometer for the detn of the 

A simplified method for deter minin g the lime requirement by the hydrolytic acidity 
5?*“* so iL , s , s - Yarusov Udobrenie > Uroshat ( Fertilisers and Crops ) 2, 63S-42 
(1930) —-With the equation (1) JH*] - i7|AcOH]/(4.cONa! as a basis. Y. deduces 
a smts ol equations from the reactions which take place when a soil is treated with 
S' lilff the detn ^ hydrolytic aadity From the Pb or the |H‘] it is easy to det. 
toe A evil concn m the soln and. hence, the bj drolytic acridity without titrating the 
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win By substituting the numerical values of formula (1) in terms of mg Ca the 
following equation (2) is obtained (Il + ) » IS X 10 - * (,Y/.VXX)) or [II*) ■* 38 X 
]()-* A 1 (IX X JI)~* bong the dissocn const of AcOH), where A' is the content of 
AcOH in 2,10 cc expresstd in terms of mg Ca Hence (!) log |H*1 — log 3 0 X 

J0~* + log A' or (4) pn - 8 4 IT? — log A' In this equation A' consists of 2 
components the content of AcOH in the original win of AcONn lieforc^the detn 
and the AcOH obtained b> the reaction ol the acid soil with the AcONa, or A’ * A’» + 
Y| Substituting for pn in (4) its value 8 2 (the original of the AcONa) and solving. 
A", (cnlcd in terms of Ca in 260 cc ) * I 7f* mg If A , is multipheil by the cocff 1 7.1 
(the Kappcr cocff for podzol sods) the li>drot>tic ocidit> is obtained In practice 
the ditn is made as follows A sample of soil (MX) g ) is mixed with a 1 0 A' soln of 
AcONa (f>n 8 2) in the ratio of 12 1 and shnkin for 1 hr The soln is then filtered 
and Pn ditd Let the pn tie l»8 then from equation (4) Y — 41 Subtracting 1 75 
mg (A*) gnes A i — 42 27 mg of Ca Hr mciltrpf>rng this by 1 7.1 (the Kapper coclJ ) 
the hydro!) tic acidit) is ditd direct 1) in linns of Ca, and thus the lime requirement 
is detd ilirictly without titrating J S Joppn 

The Influence of calcium sulfide on the percolation of water through the sod. 
A N Rozanov Pochrocedente 24, No .! -4, H .Km Girman .11 t>)(102<J) — I'xpts 
with CnS as a coagulating agtnt on luavy clas soils base shown that when applied as 
the salt it is mort eflictise than CaSO, 211,0 as meastirtd t>> the jK-rcolation of water 
Applications of Cab also drercasi the alky of the sod and increase the SOj content and 
CoO Adsorption expts with mastic have shown that the Ca from CaS is adsorbed 
in a quantity of 80 83%, whereas onlv 37 is adsorl* d from CaCl, J S J 
Biochemical Investigations on arable sod Ain J J \ ATOnvuuir A Vr.nnELi>v 
and L. DrKOKlR Comp/ rend 102, 7 Mr 7(1!' )1) cf L A 24, 4SS) — Three soil 
factors arc detd the volumetric ncul value the volumetric alt value nnd the volu 
metric value of adsorption The volumetric ncid value is obtained by shaking 5 g 
of soil every hr for 1> hrs with 40 cc of distd H«0 and 10 cc of 0 1 A’ Il»SO, or HC1 
The flask is then allowed to stand for 15 hrs , after which 21 cc of the liquid is decanted 
and titrated with 0 1 N NaOl! I rotn this is cnlcd the acid ri taincd b> the soil or the 
volumetric acid value The alk value is obtained in n similar way by treating the soil 
with NaOII nnd titrating with HjSCb The difference between the amt of 0 1 A' 
HCiHiOj retained nnd 0 1 A’ IIC1 or H,SO t retained is callid the volumetric value of 
adsorption Tlic volumetric ncid vahtis nnd volumetric values of adsorption follow 
the order obtained in using d>es or centrifuged milk, and these values increase as the 
concn. of the II ♦ diminishes The volumetric alk value generally decreases as the 
corresponding ncid value increases J II. Adams 

The direct method of counting bacteria in relation to the adsorption capacity of the 
soil adsorbing complex. N N Malciipvskav a Pochrocedeme 24, No 3-4. 131-43 
(in German 143— 4) (1921) — By the Vmogradsku mrthod of direct microscopic count, 
bacteria counts were made on several soils, samples were taken from the rvsp hori- 
zons Two counts were made on each soil sample (I) as the sod appeared in nature 
nnd (2) after the soil hail been satd with Na by the Gedroiz method It was found 
that by dispersing the sod— through satn with Na- the no of bacteria increases. 

J S Jofpe 

Colloidal content and related soil factors as indicators of (forest] site quality. 
I. T. If am Yah Unn Schorl forestry Hull 24, 33 pp (1929). Lxpi ita. Record 63, 

420-1 — The main purpose of the work was to measure the value of colloidal content 
ns an indicator of site quality, nnd to make such incidental observation of the value of 
other soil measures as the character of the data would permit The conclusions are 
considered sp for the brown, slightly podsohzed forest sods of southern Connecticut 
and of certain adjacent temtor), and to l>c applicable particularly to such of these 
sods as occur commonly in the vicinity of New Haven Colloidal content and silt- 
plus-clay content are fair measures for site quility The org -matter content varied 
between 2 and 10% and was without significant mflmncc on sod fertility The value 
of sod type ns on indicator of site quality cannot be accurately cstd with the data 
available A knowledge of the sod class (the textural quality of the A honzon or surface 
sod) permits classification of sod quality within approx one broad site class G G 
Additional data on the mutual coagulation of colloids in the sod. V N Simakov. 
Pachrovedeme 24, No 1-2, 22 77(m German 78 123)(1920) — V S tested out the ent 
concns of MnOj with a const quantity of re(OH)j at which mutual coagulation 
would take place He found that the zone of coagulation is at a point between 0 677 
and 1 227 moles of MnO, for 1 mole of re(OJI), Mutual coagulation of Fc(OII), 
and SiO, takes place within narrow limits from 2 757 to 3 452 moles of SiO, for 1 mole 
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of Fe(OH)*. With an excess of Fe(OH), the mi it- becomes pos , wherea* with an 
excess of S<Oi the mut becomes ref Mutual coagulation of fe(OHV and 
soil suspension takes place within a definite zone, for 1 Fc,Oi (by weight) >t takes 3 7o->- 
8 043 unit weights of Na said soil Two zones were noted at which a stable miit- 
of the 2 colloids persists either an ezeess of re(OH)j or of the soil suspension. _ These 
mists, behave differently towards electrolytes. with an excess of the soil suspension the 
point of coagulation with an electrolyte is equal to that of a pure suspension- With 
an excess of he (OH), the unit is sensitive to the anions Mutual coagulation of 
AI(OH). and MnO, takes place as follows- It takes 1 mole of A1:0, to 0.085-0 447 of a 
mole of MnOi. or for 1 mole of MnO, it takes 2.237-1 1 70S moles of A1,0^ A comparison 
with the TciOi sol shows that 1 mole MnO, will take 0.815-1 “33 moles of Ytfit 
against 2.237-11 754 moles of AljO, Thus, the MnO, is 0.8 times as effective for 
the AliOi as for the J-e,Oi. With SiO, the relation is 1 SiO, to OJ77-1302 AIA, 
whereas with Fe.O, the relation is 1 SiO, to 0-290-0.303 r t Ou With the soil sus- 
pension the relation is: 1 unit weight of suspension to 0.238-0810 unit weights of 
AljOv Just as with Fe(OI!)<, an excess of At(OH). in the mixts is sensitive to anions, 
but the proportions are not the same as for the Fc(OlI),. I rota the data obtained 
ealens were made for the coagulation values of each sol in terms of another or a combi 
nation of them Thus from the Fe(OH),data 1 mote of MnO, “ 2.813 SiO,. or I SiO, *• 
0.355 MnO* From the AI(OH), data 1 AInO, - 3.879 SiO, or 1 SiO, - 0.258 MnOs. 
By combining 2, 3, 4 or more sols of the same charge, the amt. of the sol of the opposite 
charge can be ealed. by takirg the f gures for each individual sol Numerous examples 
and cairns are given. J. S JOVFE 

Proportions of easily and difficultly mobilizahle add within the lone of exchange 
acidity in soils, and the bearing of buffer values on this. S Gov, P. MCu-ci axd O 
Roos- 7 Pfiamenernihr. Dun[un[ u Bodntk ISA, 194-14(1930), cf C A. 24, 
£094 — Differences in the exchange acidity values of soils as detd by Daikuhara's 
method (C. A 9, Iff)) and by electrometric titration are attributed to the varying 
proportions of easily and difficultly sol acids present. The latter are not necessarily 
recorded by Daikuhara’s process riectxometrsc titration curves are adapted to show 
base fixing areas and areas characteristic of easily and difficultly sol acids. In humus 
soils there »' a greater proportion of d fficultly sol acids concerned in producing ex- 
change acidity than is the case with mineral soils Buffer values of soil are ealed. 
from electrometric titration curves (in A* KQ) over the range f*n 6 .8-7.2 Detn. 
of exchange aadity in soils by this means is limited to mineral soils with less than a 
prescribed buffer value B C A 

The colorimetric determination of phosphoric acid in hydrochloric acid and a trie 
acid extracts of sods. R.G Vazxzv axo A J Pccir. J.Atr.Sa 20,532-40(1930) — 
The colorimetric detn of P,Oi in II Cl and citric acid exts of soils, by a method in- 
volving the evapn of the ext, ignition and acid ex tn of the residue with either the 
Denigts or FUkc Subbarrow methods of color development, was satisfactory only 
with light soils Clay soils gase low results because of the presence of Larger amts 
of Fe A method is given in which the org matter and Fe are removed by treatment 
with NaAInO, and K«I-e{CN)«- For JIC1 exts 20 g of powd sod (1 mm.) is boded 
(or » short tune with 70 cc. of coned HC1 and allowed to digest on a water bath lor 
48 hrs The soln is then cooled, diluted, filtered and made up to 230 cc. Fifteen cc. 
of this ext. is treated with 0 5 cc. of 20% NaAfnO. and kept cm a hot sand bath for 
about 15 min. The liquid (which should now be free of any brown Mn ppt) is cooled, 
diluted to about 20 cc.. and treated with 6 cc. of 10% K^C.S), followed by 5 cc of 
10/p AlnSO. so In., themixt- u shaken frequently. After standing several mm the 
u btfated with Ml<OII until the blue color just turns purple 3.5 cc. of 2 A 
a . d ■ thc who,e “ transferred to a 1(X) cc volumetric flask, made up to vol 
and filtered. Aliquots of the filtrate are taken for color development t >Y the Fiste 
Subbarrow or Demgis method- For atnc acid exts. 25 g of soil (2 mm.) is shaken for 
?? l!5 3 * la ^ \ ,ter bottle with 230 cc of 1% citric acid (extra citric acid equtv. to the 

CaCO, present being added) The soln is then filtered Seventy five cc of this 
"*"***■*« a VHcc. Kjeldahl flask with 10 cc of coned, HC1 and 12 cc. of 
Jl/o AaMnO«, this is allowed to stand •/, hr and then vigorously digested until no 
Ain ppt remains The mixt, is then transferred with a nun. of water to a 100-cc 
volumetric flask, and 4 cc of 10% KJe(CN), is added drop by drop with shakmg 
»'^ he »■**» MfsOH as in the method for 31 Cl exts 

l-o CC- ot 2 A 31, SO, is then added and the soln made up to vol After filtering, the 
colons developed in an aliquot as with HCJ exts The remits are ui good agreement 

I*. R. Da trsov 


with the gravimetric method. 
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The phosphoric acid and lime content of some arctic and Norwegian soils. E G. 
DoereU- Superphosphate 4, 105-9(1031) — Uncultivated soils from 6 localities in 
Spiubcrgen and Norway contained 0 2-3S mg of readily sol PjO» per 100 g of soil, 
as detd by the Dirks method Two samples of soil from potato fields contained 3 8 
and 17 4 mg of rcaddy sol 1'|0 4 per 100 g There was no connection between the 
F,Oi content of the soil and the type of rock from which the soil was derived 

K D Jacob 

Distribution of assimilable phosphoric acid in the soil under influence of factors of 
production. L DworAk Ki strict Kdztemtnyek 33, 330—13(1930) — Oats were grown 
in exptl containers filled with an alk (limed) 'oil and with a weakly acid one Fer- 
tilized nil. sods show cd evidence of translocation of some of the added I’jO». The greatest 
amt of I\Oi was consumed in the horizon 10 to 20 cm in depth Unfertilized soils 
showed no evidence of translocation of the native P>0^ These soils showed the highest 
content of citrate-sol P,O t in the horizon 10 to 29 cm in depth As young plants 
oats require a large amt of PiO* S S dp ITnAly 

Laws of solubility of phosphates and potash in mineral soils. R Ganssev Mitt 
Lab Preusz Geot Landesanst No 9, 1929 — The influence of the AIjO, content of soils 
on the soly. of K and phosphates is indirect A high A1 Oj content in sod usually 
corresponds with a high proportion of base-exchanging silicates which tend to * fix’’ 
K. and also with relativ cl> large amts of Al 0» gel, with which phosphate combines 
Humus increases the soly of phosphates in sod I>> decreasing the proportion of active 
AljO, B C A 

The fineness of grinding phosphates for podsolued sods. N D Smirov. V&o- 
brente t Vrozhat {Fertilizers and Crops) 2, 765-9(1930) — Eight different raw phosphates, 
among which were also Honda and Tennessee phosphates, were ground up to various 
degrees of fineness, and their effects were studied in pot expts on podsolued soils 
It was found that the fractions with a fineness of 0 01 mm and lower gave 75% and 
100% effects, resp , in companson with acid phosphate l nil and Florida phosphates 
gave but slight effects, whereas Tennessee phosphates and apatite gave no effects even 
with the finest fractions J S. Joffb 

The influence of liming chernozem on the yield and chemical composition of wheat 
V N KiiAFOrrsov Vdobreme < Vrozhat {fertilizers ard Crops) 2, 751-9(1930) — 
The resutts of 5 years* liming expts on chernozem with N, P or a combination of the 
2 arc summarized as follows At a moisture content equal to 40% of the total moisture- 
holding opaatv limestone alone increased at times the vield of wheat, also in combi- 
nation with P there was on increase The neg results were more frequent than the pas. 
At 60% of the total moisture-holding capacity there was an increase on the unfertilized 
plots as well as on the plots fertilized with either N or T With N and P together 
liming gave neg results The X content of the wheat increased whenever the lime 
depressed the yield, but it decreased the N content whenever the yield increased 
Caustic hme was more effective than limestone in connection with monosodium phos- 
phate when tlio amt of phosphate did not exceed the amt added with manure. With 
(Nlli)»SO» the caustic hme produced very little effect Analyses of the wheat show that 
caustic lime increased the N and P content of the grain, indicating that the Ca(OIl)i 
is capable to mobilize the N and P content of the soil J S Joffe 

Nitrogen transformation in cultivated sod. F Hanssy Ttds Plintnsrl 35, 713 
(1929) — NH, salts applied to soil at the end of Apnl or early in May are completely 
converted into nitrate bv the end of June After plowing m liquid manure or farm- 
yard manure, the Nil! contents arc converted into protein like substances which by 
mid June are being rapidlv mineralized at a rate which exceeds the assimilation of 
N'Hi by the microorganisms- Nitrification of the Nlf» derived from well rotted manure 
is more rapid than that of ammonianl fertilizers The effects of various nitrogenous 
fertilizers on sod reaction arc discussed B C. A 

Sod and cane composition in relation to Lahatna failure at Waipio Substation. 
F, Hansson Repts Artec Ilavau Sugar Tech 6, 33-7(1927), Expt St j Record 
63, 14S — Many factors are causallv active in the so-rnllcd Bahama disease, or failure 
of root development, in the cane of that name Chem influences supposedly assoed 
With growth failure are (1) high salt concns in the soil soln , (2) sol salts of Te and Al 
m the upland acid sods and (3) lack of availability m one or more of the major plant 
foods Blit Lali3ina failed in some cases where soil Conditions were to all appearances 
normal, and in order to obtain information regarding this failure in good soils, expt! 
plats were planted at the Waipio Substation, the results from which are tabulated and 
discussed The failure of Laliamn at Waipio is not assoed with an injurious salt con- 
tent in the soil, harmful acidity or a shortage of the major nutrients Studies of the 
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compn of the poor Lnhaina cane from Waipio contrasted with good Lahaina from Maui 
showed a lower percentage of potash, a higher content of SiO, and a higher Mg CaO 
ratio in the Waipio canes Spectroscopic esamns of the ash of poor Lahama cane 
from Waipio compared with the ash of the cane from Maui showed the presence of 
jj an[ J pb in practically all of the latter and in but few cases of canes from the former 
station The effect of these rarer elements is being tested at Waipio. as no conclusions 
appear safe at this time regarding their definite function in plant nutrition G G 

Sulfate sulfur In certain types of soils. II Stremmb. Chem Erie 3, 254*0 
(1930) — Peaty soils from the neighborhood of Danzig contain small amts of sulfates, 
free H»SO, and sulfide S, which vary at different depths and in different seasons of the 
scar (ef Schrocdter, C A 23, 5148) 11 C A 

The role of peat Ln increasing the absorption capacity and buffer properties of soils 
D V. DttZIUMV Udobrenie « Urcthat (Fertilizers and Crops) 2, 015-50(1010) — 
Trom a senes of pot expts where pe3t, satd withCa was used with or without fertilizers, 
with or without CaCO, on podsolized soils it was found that peat increases the buffer 
rapacity and thus the adsorption capacity of the soils Especially is this important 
in connection with physiologically acid fertilizers _ J S Jopfe 

(Relation among] soil, fertilizers and chemical composition of plants. D J 
Hissisk Chem II eekblad 27, 529-33(1910) — Examples are given to show that while 
the proportions of mineral constituents in the plant depend primarily on the plant 
itself, they are also dependent on the minerals present in the soil or added as lertihzers 
Analysis of the plant and the soil cannot, however, suffice to det the nature and amt 
of fertilizer which will produce the best crop H C A 

Fertilizer inspections. Report for 1930. W. C. Robertson J. Dept Ap 
\'u tones 29, 13(5-40(1931) — Analyses of official inspection samples of fertilizers marketed 
in Victoria arc tabulated K D Jacob 

The results of a five-year field experiment on the influence of various fertilizers 
on the yield and the reaction of strongly acid-exchangeable sandy soil*. H R&ssixa 
and h Schmitt Landw Vers -Sta 111, 293-320(1931) — KCl, kainite and K,SO« 
were used over a penod of 5 years without any increase in soil acidity (NII«),SO« 
should not be used on sandy soils which are readily subject to acid exchange without 
previous application of lime Of the alk reacting fertilizers. CaCN, exerts the greatest 
neutralizing action K,CO, has a harmful effect on the soil acidity J it II 

Action and value of hot-fermented stall manure. F. LOinns Z PflamenemUhr 
Dungung u Bodenk 9B, 201-72(1930), cf C A 24, 1924 — A reply to recent criticisms 
(Gcrlach, C A 24, 3S52, Lhrcnlierg. C A. 24, 5098) B C A 

The composition of manure and chemical manures. L. Hr£tignj£r8 J. ap. 
prat 55, 2G9-70(1931) — A comparison of the analyses of manures made in 1920 and 
1931 shows that the amts of N, I’,0, and K,0 are greater in the samples taken in 1911. 
while there is a decrease in the CaO and MgO content The decrease in CaO and 
MgO appears to be due to the 11,0 used and the methods of wetting the manure piles 
The N, P,0» and K,0 increases seem to be brought about by the use of complementary 
fertilizers on the soil _ J R Adams 

The decomposition of organic manures. IIL The decomposition of green manures. 
SlGEKV Ostici and Taro Goto J Ap Chem Soc Japan 7, 138-50(1931) —The 
quantities of moisture. C and N of air dried gTeen manures, vetches, winter vetches, 
serradella, Lespedeza btcolor Turcz and oats were cstd for the various stages of growth 
The C/N ratio is generally larger according to the growth stage of the plants The 
decompn of these green manures in the field proceeds more readily for younger plants 
than for older ones The less the C/N ratio is, the easier the decompn is There is 
the same relation under paddy-field conditions, but the decompn is generally slow 
During the growth of these plants, protein and water sol N compds decrease while 
hemicetlulose, cellulose and pentosans increase markedly The changes m the other 
constituents are not remarkable or regular Therefore, the C/N ratio becomes larger 
for the older plants Y Km aka 

The practical preparation of artificial manure. Delucq J. ap. prai 55, 238-9 
(1911) —The straw is spread on the field until there has been sufficient ram to soak it 
thoroughly It is then mixed with cyananude, urea or (NH.bSO, and CaCO, and 
stacked on a bed of natural manure Alter standing a month this artificial manure 
»s ready to be spread on the fields j r Adams 

.. . , lne decomposition of the green parts of lupine in the soiL Z P Uspenskaya. 
Udobrenie » Vrozhat ( Fertilizers and Crops) 2, 635-8(1930) —Green lupine in the bloom- 
ing stage was added to 5 kg of sod at the rate of 100 g and 200 g . which was equal to 
a U and 1 0 g of N Another senes was prepd to which 0 5% CaCO, was added 
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Pptd. phosphate and raw phosphates weir used as the source of P. The plant used 
was millet The soil was a podsobzed loam The course of the decompn of lupine 
in sod was followed simultaneously with the pot expts The 100-g application of lupine 
gave just as good results as those obtained with (NH«)jS 0 4 , the 200- g application gave 
a higher yield The lime with the 100-g application gave just as good results as the 
200-g application alone Lupine with (NH 4 }»S0 4 gare the highest >ield The arut 
of org matter increased, but the increases with the 1U0- and 200 g applications were the 
same The pa of the ext decreased because of formation of the acids The amt. 
of absorbed Kill increased more tn the Soils in which lupine was used than in the sods 
which received (NHdiSO, Compostts of lupine at the rate of 5 and 10 g of lupine 
for 200 g of soils were prepd These were sampled after 10, 20. 35, CO and So days 
The reaction became more alb on account of NIL formation The nitrate content 
in the first period decreased with or without addns of lime From the third period 
on the nitrates appeared in the soils without tune Willi the lime, nitrification was 
decreased In all cases there were considerable amts of NH», especially with the tunc 
With the increase in nitrate content the amt of absorbed NIL decreased 

J S Joffe 

The effect of the roam forms of nitrogen fertilizers. V T BrL’&Kii Vdobreme t 
Vrozkas (Fertilizers end Crops) 2, 000-1 i(1930) — From a senes of expts for 3 yrs 
with vanous forms of N on the different soil zones With ccscrol crops the following 
conclusions have been made (1) In the pod sol zone on the forest grey sods and on 
the degraded chernozem N gists large yield increases (2) In the southern cherno- 
zems — pre-Caucasian and Azov types — N.as well as a complete fertilizer docs not give 
any appreciable increases The deep chernozems occupj an intermediate position 
(3) A definite relation has been noted between the physiol n action of the N sources 
and the K and P fertilizer and yield increase in the various soil zones In the podsol 
zone the basic N salts added to an acid K-P fertilizer ga\e better results than the 
ph> siologically neutral or acid N salts A similar tendency was observed on the forest 
gray sods and degraded chernozems In the southern chernozems the acid N salts 
were better with the acid K-r fertilizer (4) The physiologically neutral salts — Ca- 
CNj, (NH 4 ),COj and urea— give considerable increases tn >ield. but at times they 
are the poorest sources of N This is due to the instability of the first 2 and to the 
methods of applying them (5) NaNOi and Ca(NO,), prosed to be the best sources 
of N Whenever a physiologically acid salt was required, the NaNOi and Ca(NOi)» 
were not as good as the others By careful manipulation the CaCNr. (XIL)jCOi. 
and urea can be used to just as good advantage as the other K fertilizers. No 
objection was found to the use of (NHOiSOb especially when lime is to be used NH 4 - 
NOi, when added to an acid fertilizer, was not so effective as the other forms of N. but 
with a neutral fertilizer it was as good as any av. N earner NIt.Cl proved to be 
infenor except on the chernozems Almost all forms of N seem to decrease the starch 
content of potatoes J. S Joffe 

Organic industrial wastes as nitrogen fertilizers. S F Glsev Vdobreme % 
Vrozkas (Fertilizers ard Crops) 2, 014-32(1930) — Stomach contents from slaughter- 
house wastes eontg 0 1S% N, 0 S(i% PiOi and 0 55% CaO and stomach contents with 
1217% N, 1 51% P,0» and 1 04 CaO were tested in pot and field expts The results 
with potatoes and oats indicate that these wastes can be utilized to advantage, but 
since their keeping qualities are poor and the low fertility value prohibits long hauls 
they ran be jised onl> in the \iamty of the slaughter houses Mineralization expts. — 
accumulation of nitrates as an index — show that these substances are slowly mineralized 
and the addn of lime increases the amt and speed of minerabzation Waste products 
from the leather industry have a high N content— from S S2% in leather shavings 
after tanning to 5 S3 % in the green hides. But the N is not available Composting 
these for 5 months, even with CaCOi, gave no available N Vegetation expts in pots 
and fields showed that leather waste decreased the yield of oats These products 
hare to be treated with either acids or alkali before they can be used as a N source. 
From the data available at the Inst for Fertilizers, the alkali treatment is preferable 
Other wastes from the leather industry, like the inside trimmings from the raw hide, 
which contain about 1 SG% N were tned out and proved to be useful, but they can be 
used locally only Horn shavings eontg 13 97% N, 0 124% &0 4 and 0 55% CaO 
and French burned horn eontg 14% N were tned in pot expts. with oats The results 
show that 50% of the N was utilized Vanous tobacco dusts eontg about 2.35% N 
were used in pot expts with oats It was found that the N is rapidly mineralized, and 
in the early stages accumulations of NH» were injunous Wastes from intestines 
when dried gave a material eontg 11-12% N which is very readily available. The 
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pidp trod the fruit' in tbc fruit juice industry, rontx up to 1 5% X, proved to be of no 
value except the trudnes from cherry juices, which «! somewhat beneficial for cats. 
Boullion from si earned dead carcasses with a X content of 1 0% proved to be readily 
available and can 1* used locally Blood meal obtained from blood, after the albumin 
has teen sepd out. with 10% N content, is readily available Ground peat, conti 
1 4S% X, on oats was not effective tecau<e of Us alow availability Sewage waste was 
tested in pot espts , it was found to be of some salue. but its bulhiness is a hindrance 
in its utilization feathers and down prosed to be easily mineralized. They contain 
C. Cd% N The large vol. these materials occupy mates them hard to handle Wastes 
from fats used m margann* contain 1 73% X. but they fare nep results. Shells from 
sunflowers proved to be injurious, producing denitrification reactions tta«trs_from 
the sausage industry pave very pood results. Tivh scrap rooty 9 02% X and 7-3G% 
PjO» pave very good results with oats. Wastes from the wool industry pave fairly 
pood results in vegetation espts. with oats fta'te from the «ifi industry rooty 
10 44% X and 2212% P,0» are easily mineralized and pie good results. J S. J 
Action of vinous nitrogenous fertilizers oa acid sods. D Meyer. Z /’/zia’i- 
Ptfsjwaf « R.xfmi «B, 474(1*13111 The injunous effects of cyattamide on acid 
soils previously referred to (ef Meyer and OI«t C A 2<, 5P*b>) are limited mainly to 
acid soils poor in humus and of low btol actmtv I) C. A 

Nitrogen fertilizer for the potato. Jean Dkterrk. Ehc<m 44, 307-11(1931).— 
A discussion of the problems ari'ing tn the /ertihrinp of potatoes. The proper fertihrer 
is one with a phospfco-potash base and with N in the Silt farm. J H Adams 
N itrogen top-dressmg of wheat Experiment with various toms ot tembier. A 
V MoVTGOMMt A ere Z foil r4 J 4 c *•< 1V)-“2(1 < V?1) — (N'U«)-SO. was the most 

satidactorv N fertilizer for the top-dressinf of wheat fojlowrd in order bv XaNOj. 
urea. C a cyanaimde and Calmtzo Because of its poor pbys. condition, it was difficult 
to appJ) small quantities of urea through a drill while it was impossible to drill Cal- 
mtro The irritating effects of C* cvanamidc on the ryes and »Vm of the operator 
constitute a senous drawback to its n«e as a fertilizer The yield of flour percentage 
of protein, and the baVinx qualities of the flour were not affected to a sgnuicant extent 
bv the different N fertilizers. K. I> Jacob 

The effect of nitrogen fertilizers on the yield and muddy of sugar beets. A G. 
MnaiAU>v*Sii f Jpfreme » tn-bzi {Ferluueri aid Itef-f) 2, 033-5(1930) — Ur**. 
Ca evanamide Chili saltpeter (NUtbSO.. Leuna saltpeter and Nil, Cl. together with 
a mut of P and K were tried out on degraded chernozem soils for beets. (Nll.i-PO. 
proved to be roost effective, followed by urea. Nil. Cl and Leima saltpeter NaNO» 
and CaCNt pave rep results The highe<t «ugnr content was obtained with N'aNOj, 
the sugar content was mcrva<ed 1 a% This is followed by lire*. Inina saltpeter 
and NHtCl decreased the sugar content tn the beets. The amt of “injurious'' X 
which accumulates in sugar beets is affected variously by the different X sources 
CaCN'i pave the highest value, followed hi NaNCV tn expts without P the yield 
increase for N was orli 5% whereas with P it became 15% J S- JorrE 

The effect of mineral fertilizers and manor* upon the quality of sugar beets. I A 
Sir satrvEu \a*k Zcfxslt Tzatrm Pram 10. -I77-'>0(I<W) —With repeated 
application of mineral fertilizers the pg of the «otl decreases. Easily sol. rompds. in 
the upper lum move downward «rd therefore increase the fertility of the lower layers. 
The mineral fertilizers, compared with manure, decrease the sucrose and maltose content 
in the beet The development of the beet is better in the first part of the summer 
with manure and in the second part with mineral fertilizers. V. X* Bartow 

Fertilizing action of magnesia. Cu BUM'S a.m> Hoc Jons. Comfl rnut 
acad ac Frante 17, 2l'l Til'Vvl) — Pot tests with white mustard show that the addn 
of a fertilizer contg MgO to a soil low m total and assimilable MjO produces a marked 
increase in the drs wt of thr crop and in the MgO content of the dried material- The 
MgO also appears to favor the absorption of PjO» but has little effect on the absorption 
°* *' Similar espts. with maize indicate an increased Yield and quantity of MgO 
m the dried plant, but the MgO has no apparent influence on the abruption ol F>Q» 
01 ; addn of a MgO-bearmg fertilizer to a field planted in sugar beets cave * 

marked increase in the yield j r Adams 

Ihe action of chemical fertilizers on native meadows. R. Bosnicbl. J ops. 
fy 1 55 ’ I) — A preliminary rrport on the effect of fertilizers on sod plots 

of vaziCTis gro-ogical formations shows that the most efficacious fertilizer »s not neccs- 
sanfr the one contg the elements that are deficient in the «od The natural richness 

oj some of the soils m K-° does not impede the action of added K,0 J R Adams 

a study oj the composition of pmeapple plants at canons stages of growth as in- 
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flcenced by different types of fertilization. J M IIorner. Ilavaii. Pineapple 
Conners' Sta Bull 13, 42 pp (1930), Hxpt Sla Record 63, C41 — The pineapple crop 
removes more potash from the soil than any other mineral constituent, under the con- 
ditions of the expt an av of 1450 lbs per acre of KtO as compared with 491 lbs of 
N and 111 lbs of P,0» The rate of growth was very similar on all plats, being slightly 
but not significantly greater on the potash areas l’otash constituted about 37, 32 and 
45%, resp , of the total ash in the leases, stems and fruit. There was a scry dose 
similarity between the potash and total-ash curves The greatest content of total 
and reducing sugars was reached at fruiting time, betng apparently correlated with the 
age of the plant Starch content was highfy variable, starch continuing to accumulate 
on some rlats even during the time of fruit formation when large quantities of sugar 
were being produced The ratio lictwcen N and Ca was observed to be fairly const 
Ni stimulated growth for a short time but did not appear to base an enduring influence. 
P did not cause as large growth as did the other nutrients, and in excess quantities 
actually depressed growth H recommends the shredding of pineapple waste and its 
return to the soil G G 

The availability of phosphabc fertilizers as shown by an examination of the sod 
solution and of plant growth. A \V Greevitill J Agr Set 20,559-72(1930) — In 
pot expts conducted with an acid soil deficient in PiO», liming with CaCOi at the 
rate of half the CaO requirement increased the concn of P,Oi in the soil soln from about 
0 7 p p m to about 1 ppm, and at the rate of twice the CaO requirement to over 
2 p p m Phosphates depressed the concn on the lightly limed soils and had variable 
« fleets on those h cavil v limed The superphosphate treated soils showed rather lower 
concns than those treated with slag Cropping raised the concn on the lightly limed 
treatments, but on the heavily limed reduced it on the control and had a variable 
eflect on the phosphate treatments The concn of P,0, m the untreated soil was prac- 
tically const After treatment it fluctuated considerably, but tended to become more 
const later There was no indication of relationship between the concn and the sod- 
moisture content The heavily , compared with the lightly . limed treatments produced 
more extensive tillering and higher yields Phosphates increased the \ lelds, particularly 
of gram, but had no effect on tillering Slag and superphosphate were equally effective 
on the heavily limed soil, but the latter was the more effective on the lightly limed 
No correlation was apparent between crop growth and the concn of PiOi in the sod 
soln The possibility of plant roots tahmg up phosphate directly is suggested In 
further pot expts higher yields were obtained from freshly treated soils than from soils 
treated a year before sowing on the lightly limed treatments, while the reverse was the 
case with the heavily limed On the soils treated the previous y ear the heavily limed 
treatments gave higher yields than the lightly limed on the freshly- treated soils the 
2 gave similar yields with early sowings Slag and superphosphate gave similar results 
throughout, and their application was more effective on the freshly treated soils than 
on those treated the previous v ear P R D \wsov 

Quantitative analysis of phosphoric acid. VL Determination of phosphoric add 
in a phosphate fertilizer. M. IsmBVsm Mem Coll Set. Kyoto Imp Unte 13A, 
291-301(1930), cf C A 23,4645.4907. 25, 2G63 —I ’s improved volumetric phos- 
phomolybdate method is especially suitable for the detn of small quantities of H,PO, 
For the extn of free HjPO», MejCO is more satisfactory than either ale. or ether. 

B. C. A. 

Experiments with m creasing dressings of phosphoric acid on Riesling and Bur- 
gundy vines. C. Dreyspring and H Kcrth Superphosphate 4, 93-103(1931) — 
The height, no of knots, intemodes and thickness of the wood of young grape vines 
were in direct relation to each other, and to the amt of phosphate fertilizer apphed, 
up to 150 kg of P,Oi per hectare The total wt. and percentage of PjOi in the wood of 
the vines were also directlv related to the amt of phosphate apphed K D J. 

The decrease m citrate-soluble phosphoric acid in Rhenania phosphate. K. 
Scharrer Landx I’m Sta 111, 1 10(1930) — Fifteen samples of Rhenania phos- 
phate were kept for a year in cork stoppered vessels at room temp All showed a de- 
crease in citrate-sol P,©i But only 5 showed losses (0 3-0 54%) greater than the exptl 
error The decrease is due to the action of moisture Joitn R. Hoi. 

The production of precipitated phosphate from Aktyubinsk raw phosphates. K. K. 
Apcshkir and L M Gurevich Udobreme » Urozhai (Fertilizers ard Crops) 2, 740-8 
(1930) — Increasing the concn of H-SO* from 15 to 25% decreased the coeff of de- 
corapn of raw phosphate from 95 to 93 1%, but the concn of P,0, in the ext. increased 
from 5 86 to 10 67%. At a 25% concn of HtSO, (the stoichiometric quantity) the 
pulp was so thick that it barely flowed on the filter By ddg the aad with wash water 
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tlie viscosity of the pulp increased, and it worked nicely even with 30% IT t SO« Even 
With 10% HjSO, below the stoichiometric quantity the coelT of dccompn was as good 
as with optimum conen With a lf»% conen of JI.SO, with 10% below the stoichio- 
metric the time factor is of no importance. By using a 4% conen of H,PO, to dil 
the 15% IIiSO,, the eocfT of dccompn decreased 2%, but the nrat. of P,0, in the ext 
increased 2 to 3% With 8% P.O, the coeff decreased slightly, and the arat of PjO. 
increased up to 15 78% The most economical procedure lor the production of pptd. 
phosphate was thus 15% conen of HiSOi diluted with water, the time of contact being 
40 min A 6 2% soln of milk of lime gave from the Aktyubinsk exts a ppt of 37 5 
to 408% 1’,0,/of which 00% is citrate sol if dried at 80 % , J. S Joffb 

The new complex ammonium phosphates and the raw materials for their manu- 
facture. Ugo Orlandi Induslrta Chimca 6, 18-22(1931) — The 3 complex phos- 
phates ICallNHjPOi, KILNIIJ’O, and MgN'H.rO, have become very important in 
the fertiliser industry since the development of the manuf. of synthetic NHi The 
raw materials used and the manuf of the above 3 fertilizer* are described, and their 
role as fertilizers ts noted AW. Contieri 

Manufacture and use of insecticides and fungicides. V. Organic compounds. 
ARTHUR S Carlos. Fertiliser, Feeding Stuffs and J-arm Supplies J, 16, 222-3(1031); 
cf C A 25, 703 — The manuf and use of nicotine, pyridine, hellebore and pyrethrum 
prepns are briefly discussed K. D Jacob 

Fumigants. C L Williams. U. S Fup Health Repts 46, 1013-31(1931) — 
This is chiefly a discussion of the use of IICN. Other fumigants are briefly mentioned 

J. A Kennedy 

The control of loose smut in wheat D B Adam and R. T. M Prescott J. 
Dept Ait IVlorta 29, 141-5(1031) —Practically complete control of loose smut of 
wheat ( 1 1st i la go tntici) was obtained by soaking the seed in water at 12Q*F. for l hr. 
and 40 mm The treatment had a depressing effect on the germination of the seed, 
the effect increasing with the length of time of treatment, but the total yield of the crop 
from the treated seed was not affected K. D Jacob 

“Target spot” of tomato seedlings. S Fisit J D’pt At' Victoria 29, 132-3 
(1931) — The percentage of “target spot” infection, caused by the fungus, Macro- 
sponum solam, on tomato seedlings was reduced from 97 to 17 5 by spraying with 
Bordeaux mixt , prepd in the proportions of 0 lb CuSO, and 4 lb CaO to 40 gallons 
water K D Jacob 

Heart rot of fodder and sugar beets E Gaumann. Landw Jahrb Schwcit 44, 
143 50(1930) — The disease occurs exclusively on allc or neutral soils When the pn 
falls below 7 8, beet cultivation is unprofitable because of the disease Susceptible 
varieties contract the disease at p B 7-7 2, while the resistant varieties remain healthy 
at pn 7 0 Where soil conditions arc critical the use of resistant \ arictics may serve 
as control of the disease Omission of N from the fertilizer caused an increase in the 
infection George R. Greevbane 


Molds utilized to make sewage sludge inodorous (Wiclby) 14. Determination of 
pn by means of an Sb oxide electrode (Dt GlRria) 7. Some properties or commercial 
nitrates of lime (Matigvon) 18. The influence of frequency of cutting on the produc- 
tivity, botanical and chemical composition and the nutritive value of "natural ’ pastures 
in Southern Australia (Davies, Sim) 11D. Use of HCN gas (Fr pats 697,023-4) 18. 


J our J®J of the Imperial Agricultural Experiment Station (Japan) ( New journal). 
Published by the Imperial Agricultural Experiment Station, Talnnogawamachi, near 
Tokyo, Japan Vol 1, No 1, appeared in 1930 

Memoirs of the Tottori Agricultural College [New journal) Published by the 
Agricultural College, Tottori, Japan VoL 1, No 1, appeared in May, 1930 
__ y AKSMAv, Selman A , and Starkey, Robert L • The Soil and the Microbe. 
New l ort John fftfcy & Sons, fnc 53 50 


n (to Rbenama Verein Chem'scher Fabnken A-G). 

*1 J* J'' ° ■- April 7 A mixt of raw phosphate, silica and alkali metal carbonate 
' ‘1 »««“« of steam, to about 1200* The mixt used contains about 

of p, ?‘’ Ca ° and S* 0 * and at [east such an amount of alkali metal oxide 
P.O anH ,n a m i ,t CaA’arP.O. and Ca^iO, having the same content of 

r.O, and CaO as the raw phosphate employed 

* ets ‘ * >AUL Askevasy. Alpred Stern, P ribdrich Nbssler and Andreas 
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ton Krfislfr Gcr. G 10,070, Dec 23, 1028 A mixt. of NII.lIjPO. and KH,PO« 
for use ns n fertilizer w prepd. by treating an aq, soln of Nil'll, PO« with a suitable 
amt. of KC1. The soln is preferably hot. Examples give the proportions of KC! 
Nll.H,r0.as 1:1 and 1:2 A 04 G% yield of N'H 4 H,PO, KH,PO, is given 

Fertilizers. Gasverardeituncsges m n H Pr G97,5SO. June 17, 1930 Fer- 
tilizers arc kept stable by adding salts such os Cn(NO,), or CaClj winch have hygro- 
scopic properties In amt. sufficient to oppose any change of moisture content of the 
fertilizer 

Fertilizers. I G Fardenind A -G Fr G97.010, June 2G, 1030 The double 
salts K,HSO« NO, or the double salt (NHOjUSO. NO, or the mixts of salts obtained, 
as the double salts mentioned, by directing nitrous vapors into a H,SO. and UNO, 
soln of K or Nlf« salts are mixed with appropriate substances for forming compd. 
fertilizers Cl C A 25,2235 

Fertilizers. Soc emu dr la Grande Paroissb (Azote et eroduits cuimiques). 
Tr 597,905. Oct 1, 1929 A compd fertilizer is made by the action on natural phos- 
phate of gases coming from the oxidation of Nil, without a preliminary transformation 
into UNOi A mud of phosphate suspended in water may be used Cf C A 25, 
1026 

Fertilizers. KunstdCngbr Patent -Verwertungs AG Tr G9S.155. June 27, 
1030 In the treatment of phosphatic rock by UNO, and pptn of CaSO, by K«SO«, 
the reaction products arc ddd by tbc addn of a soln contg phosphoric acid or an 
Nib salt or both before pptn of CaSO« A mixt of phosphonc acid and CaSO. ob- 
tained by dissolving phosphatic rock in H,SO. may be used as addn 

Fertilizers. Alfred Mentzbl Fr G9S.424, July 5, 1931) Granular or frag- 
mented misses such as fertilizers contg easily volatilized or decomposed substances 
nre stabilized by coating the grains with a more stable substance which is volatilized 
and condensed on the grains K1I.I1CO, may be coated with NH.C1, urea or (Nil.), SO. 

Fertilizer. Kiyosi Okada and Osaka Alkali Toti KAnusiuKt Kaisiia Japan 
89,610, Dec 11, 1930 Lxtract of Ca,N, is mixid witli H,PO., K,S0. or (Nil,), SO. 
is added. CaSO. filtered off CaSO. and the soln coned and mixed with Nil., KiCO», 
Ca»(PO<)i to neutralize the remaining free ll,PO» 

Moisture-proof fertilizer. K6ta Osada and NirpoN Kali Kogyo Kabusiuki 
Kaisiia Japan. 89,609, Dec 10, 1930 The fertilizer is a mixt. of (NH.)iSO. 40. 
Ca perphosphate 4G 5. KC1 13 5, Ca.N, 2 and 11,0 6-10 parts 

Fertilizer from distillery and sugar factory residues. Zdenko Metzl (to Soc. 
anon Selbi. Soc d exploitation de licences de brevets industncls) U S 1,799,170, 
Apnl 7. In prepg. a dry and non hygroscopic fertilizer from ale distillery or sugar 
factory residue and superphosphate, the manuf is effected in 2 «*p stages at different 
temps , the residue being heated in the first stage to about 70° with a quantity of super- 
phosphate the wt of which is about equal to that of the residue, while in the second 
stage the temp, is raised to about 130* to complete the expulsion of water and org 
acids set free in the first stage. 

Ammonium potassium phosphate fertilizer. Kasei Kunb and Katakura Bei- 
KOKU Hutto Kadushiki Kaisiia Japan 00.174, Tcb G, 1931 Excess of H,SO. 
is mixed with Ca perphosphate to make a soln contg free H,SOi and II, PO, in the 
ratio of 2 1, Ca,N,. (NII,),SO,. KC1 and org matter such as soy beau cake arc added 
The whole is kept for about 21 hrs in a bnck chamber to complete the chcm reaction 
The product is sol in H,0 and contains no ejanamide 

Insecticide and fungicide. Frederick W Sullivan, Jr , and Elmer W Adams 
(to Standard Oil Co of Ind ). U. S 1,800,114, Apnl 7 A compn capable of being 
dispersed in water \d form a relatively stable horticultural insecticidal and fungicidal 
emulsion composes mineral oil, an As compd such as Pb arsenate, an od sol Cu rosm 
soap, a non soap colloid such as glue and mineral oil sulfonic soap 

Fungicides and insecticides. Fritz Leri brandt. I'r. 697,033, June 18, 1930 
Compds contg Cu and As which are valuable fungicides and insecticides arc prepd 
by transforming Schweinfurt green (a mixt of arsemte and acetate of Cu) with salts 
formed from a strong base nnd an acid which is weaker than AcOH and preferably 
stronger than arsemous acid, eg, a fatty acid of high mol w t , the amt of salt being 
such that the 2AcOH residues of the Schweinfurt green are changed. An example is 
given using Na palmitate 

Insecticide. Yuzmo Tubakimoto and Daiiciii K6gv6 Seiyaxu KAnusniKi 
Kaisiia. Japan 90,229, Feb 10, 1932. The insecticide is a mixt of sencin, Cu soap, 
gum arabie, agar agar and PbllAsOi 

Protecting plants against Insects, etc. Richard SchlOcl. Austrian 122,023, 
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Nor. 15, 1910 Use is made of the sulfurous waste waters from the manuf. of films, 
artificial" silk. etc., from viscose 

Antic rj p togannc products. Soc. Seloxydb Fr 698,691. Oct. 8. 1929 An anti- 
cryptogamic paste is obtained by mum* a hydrated ox> chloride of Co and a compd 
such as a base, a carbonate or a basic salt capable of displacing HQ from this coy 

Ch '°Seed disinfectant. Monts S Kjiarasoi and Max Enoeota-ns (to E. I du font 
de Nemours A Co) Can 309.004. Mar 31. 1931 Org mercury compds are pro- 
duced by the reaction cf HgQ, with I'Ll U in the presence of a hydrocarbon solvent. 
These compds arc used in the prepn. of seed disinfectants. Ct C. A. 24 , 4579 

Seed disinf ectant. Morris S Kharasch, Max Exceucavx and Wendell II. 
Tisdale (to E I da Pont de Nemours &. Co) Can 309,905. Mar. 31, 1931 A 
seed disinfectant in dust form comprises I tllgCI. tolamtc, activated carbon and lime, 
the total amt. of dJuent being not less than W% by wt- Cf C. A. 23, 2237. 

Organic mercery compound* and dart Aismleclusts containing these compasses. 
Morris S KitARAsat and Max Engilmanx (to E I du Pont de Nemours & Co ) 
Can. 399 003. Mar 31. 1931 A seed disinfectant comprises the product of a reaction 
between IfgCl, and FbEt« obtained directly in dust form in the presence of an inert 
solid diluent. 


16 — THE FERMENTATION INDUSTRIES 


Science and the fermentabon industries. Arthur R. Llng J Inti Brcmnt 36, 
440-55(1930) — An outline is given of the nse of scientific education along brewing 
lines and the need for its continuation. Peter J F Weber 

Progress and development of the fermentabon industries. A. Ferxbach. CJumie 
if Industrie 25, 570-0(1931) — A bnef review A Paeineav Coeture 

Influence of pa on alcohol recovery m cane-molasses distilleries. N E Lamoxt. 
Intern Sugar J 32, 630(1930), Sager A bitraets tn Fasts A bout Sugar 26, SS — In expts. 
made by the author the following acidities were maintained during fermentabon of 
molasses washes tn the wash before entering the vat. and before fermentation com- 
menced. 4 4 . on completing the filling of the vat. 4 0, after fermentabon, 3 7, and 12 
hrs. after fermentabon was stopped. J C Ordinarily, the yield c-f ale. wash was 5.5% 
(ale. of 42.5 Cartier), but repeated expts. along the lines indicated above gave a yield 
of 6.5 and over This practice is therefore being continued as standard, once a week 
the vats are thoroughly washed and disinfected. C C 

Suifurous and lactic tads in the production of fruit wines. RCdiger and K. 
Sickert Hem v Ptbe 11, 560-8(1939) — The addn of lactic acid (2-6 g per L) to 
perry prepd. from pears low in acid is r ecommended in place of that of HiSO*. 

B C. A 

Institute of Brewing research scheme. L The prediction of extract, h. R. 
Bishoe J Inst Bream 1 36, 421-34(1930) — A statistical study made of the analytical 
data of the Institute research scheme shows, in any one variety of barley, that the 
N content is m reverse relation to the yield of ext. of the resulting malt. For one 
type of barley the ext. of the malt can be predicted within close limits by the equation 
£ = 119 1 — 112 -V + 0 18 C, where E “ ext. in lb per quarter of dry malt. A' — 
N % of dry barley and G =■ wt. in g of 1000 dry barley kernels. The equation assumes 
si milar mo d. fi l ia tion of the malt, although individual maltsters can adjust the const. 
(110 1) to their requirements. Also for other varieties of barley, predictions can be 
made with reasonable accuracy by a change in the const, of the equaUon. 

. . . . . . Peter J F Weber 

„ “ “ e brewing industry. J Race. Brasserie £r mailent 21, 6-12. 

— -4</Sjj; An address outlining the nature and laws of adsorption and the part 
it plays in beer mating A . Papixead Contra: 

*’ source in brewing. II. Herbracitt H’ockuhr. Brau 

S / , ^l -r— ^4 I 'FaJ ! 5 . J 

The Elaoad process (■ new way of disinfection). F. Stocxhac«en Wochsthr. 
Brau 47, 533-8, 545-9, 501-4. 575-9(1930) — A new process of disinfection was de- 
vtloped by the ElettroDsmose GeseDscbaft. Two products are used "Alkaiine- 
Hlmocid (058% N aCT and 0 4% N'aOH. Pa 13 07) and "Acid Elmocd ’(N'aCl and UNO. 

y 1 0 I. * ■ concL, Pa 1 67) AEc Elinoad is generally used, whereas Acid El mood 
« preferred for A1 tanks and pitch-coated equipment. The e fficienc y of these products 
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* a * carefully Investigated, im| (hr trjKKts ntc favorable in 1 m, th »maU **-»l e Ul» ami 
large-scale factory exrts The tlWn!«tin* action nl “Alkaline I linnelii'* was [onml 
to lie iomo>l\«.t greater. or at trail mote rapid, ttiau that nl the acicj product The 
advantage o! Alkaline t Imocid over hypochlorite is emphasised 1>y its them stability. 

It can t>e uw) ovrt again several times and brought up to Us original strength Con- 
clusion The process can lie uvd successfully in breweries S JAzsa 

Fluorescent Indicators In acidity determinations of colored wines. Y Volmak 
and J. MV C la Vera Anafei m «/hiH /!» qulm 29, 217-54(1011) —The application 
of the Volumetric method with the fluorescent indicators acridine and umlieililcronc 
in Wood light to exact titration of lout acidity in red wines was studied Umbel))- 
ferone at a concn of 4 to 0 drops per 6 cc. of wine dild. to 100 cc. gives a change at 
exactly fit «7 j; M, Svmwfs 

Malt dust, Us disturbing effect on fermentation. K. Schuster, H'aehjchr. lirau 
47, 4S1 .1(10101 The last portions of malt from large concrete silos often allowed 
unsatisfactory fermentation attributed to malt dust Pxpts on a small scale proved 
this assumption the fermentation was sluggish at first, the head was undeveloped 
and coarse in texture The final attenuation is reached in the \at; the jenst does not 
st (tie well and shows a dusty or powdery character The beer leaving the vat fs cfotidy; 
the haze in many cases cannot cntinly he removed S advised handling and trans- 
porting the malt carefully, avoiding rough treatment, to minimize the formation of 
dust Too fine grinding will cause similar troubles S JAzsa 

Determination of liquefying power of malt amylase. L PLETCirnR and J B. 
Wfstwood J Inst Bretiing 30, 650-7(1030) — Investigation of the method of JAzsa 
and Gore (C A 24, 1170) shows results to !>e relative if all conditions are kept const 
Within certain limits the changes taking place dunng hqticlaction comply with Kfcl- 
dald’s law of proportionality, but it is necessary to increase the proportion of enzyme 
to substrate to get near 100% liquefaction, since J6zsa and Gore’s curve, as well ns 
tests made, shows that with the low ratio of JAzsa and Gore, liquefaction comes to a 
practical standstill nt 00% Peter J P. WcnKR 

Observations of some malting and brewing trials with a six-rowed winter barley. 
II. Lloyd Hind J Inst Bravtnt 36, 436-0(1030) —Growing, malting and brewing 
tests of a Bntisb-grown 0 row barley Peter J P WcnrR 

Action of ultra-violet rays on the germination of barley In malting. R. Dn Pah. 
Alls Acead. Linen [(!], It, 1022-1(1030) — The action of ultra violet rays on germinating 
barley accetcratcs tbc germination even nt low temps (10-15*), prevents mold growth, 
facilitates the formation of enzymes and increases the vitamin content. Pxpts on 
the large scale show that malt of improved quality Is obtained in this way B. C. A 
Swedish brewing barley, Its cultivation, improvement and brewing value. C. 
WtRTlI lie chschr. lirau 47, 4SJ-0, 495-8, 606-8(1030) — The principal barley- 
growing districts arc tbc provinces Scbonen and OstergOtlind and the islands Gotland 
and Oland The early npenmg barleys are chiefly cultivated, and great importance 
H attached to purity of type. The details of cultivation are given These Swedish 
barleys which are better suited for pale than for dark beers, have a rather high moisture 
content (17-17‘/i%), and drying is advisable The samples showed a low protein 
content and high yield on ext The worts saccharify well, and the beers obtained 
show a good In ad forming power S JAzsa 

The nitrogen content and “quality" of barley. L R Bishop J Inst Brrnng 
36, 352-09(10 III), cf C A 24,1929 — A rAsumA of studies made and suggested required 
knowledge to lead to n sound, quant method of assessing barley value P J P IV. 

Bwlty favwk. It Wotfcsck* Braw AT, 6SW>\, — TV.e we, 

extn of various constituents from barley husk was studied under different conditions 
IX tailed analysis of the husk gave fat 2 22. pentosans .17 93, protein 6 9 and asli 5 9 
The ash analysis showed P,Ot 5 70, SiOj 64 91, Ca 2 77 and Mg 2 0G% The results 
showed that the acids might be removed from the husk by a suitable alfc treatment 
in the steep Barley was subjected to a preliminary steep contg 0 2% NaOII. The 
malt was equal to the check, anil the pale beer was finer and milder in flavor L 
suggests such steeping for barleys having a rough and coarse busk It is not necessary, 
however, when dark malt and beer are processed S JAzsa 

Modern wine-making methods. J A Doireow. Can Chtm Met 15, 93-4, 97 
(1930) — The control of microorganisms, the development of wine yeast -control factors 
and temp control are discussed W. II Dot nton 

Improvements In the fermentation and maturation of beers. L. Nathan. J 
Inst Brncutg 36, 538-60(1030) — A comparison of the Hnghsh brewing methods and 
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the Nathan System, which consists essentially of quick removal of lioilcd wort from the 
hops, aeration with strnic air and removal of volatile constituents, chilling and re- 
moval of suspended matter, and pitching with pure, culture yeast The fermentation 
is regulated by passing finely subdivided CO, into the fermenting liquid, purifying the 
CO, after use and subsequently using the CO, to remove young flavors from the fer- 
mented beer after sepn from the jeast Beer Is then further cooled and satd with 
CO, The production of ■ 12% original, gravity beer requires 12 days' time 

PnThR j r Weber 

Studies on tannin. II. Determination of the "Unnln-N” and the tannin number 
as a new method for defining the protein conditions in beer. 11 Fink and W. Riedel 
n'ochschr. Itrau 47,491-1,501-5 511*5(1910). cf. C A 24, 2830 —The authors found 
that the amt of nitrogenous matter pptd from beer is a measure of the amt of complex 
proteins of high mol wt An analytical method is developed The term "tannin N" 
is suggested for the proteins pptd by tannin The tannin no of a beer is the fraction 
(expressed in %) of the total proteins pptd by 1% (tannin no I) and 2% (tannin no 
II) pure tannin solns. under exactly specified conditions The method is similar to the 
procedure applied heretofore for the detn of coagulable N The new method gives 
results which can easily be duplicated It is immaterial whether the tannin soln is 
run in rapidly from a pipet or added drop by drop, but the subsequent filtration is 
facilitated if the tannin soln is run in rapidly and the mixt cooled as prescribed Low 
temps arc more favorable for the pptn Various tannin prepns will give different 
results, and comparative estns should be nude with the same prepn The tanmn- 
protcin pptn is not in proportion to the tannin concn but decreases in higher concn 
The character of the beer is not altered by the tannin pptn . and the tannin no is not 
changed by pasteurization Dark beers show a higher tannin no than pale ones 
J xport beers which are especially fit for pastcuniation show very low tannin nos. 

S J6zsa 

Thirteenth report on the trial of new varieties of hops, 1929. E S. Salmon J. 
Inst Brewing 35, 533-8(1930) Peter J. F. Weber 

Some recent ideals on the evaluation of hops. TiiomVS K. Walker. J. Inst 
Brewing 36, 410-0(1930) —The aspect is given of researches in progress toward corre- 
lating analytical data of hops, with the results to be expected in practice 

Ppter J. P Weber 

Analysis of hops. W WOllmbr U'orAjc&f Bmu 47,521-5(1030) — The method 
was proposed by W (C A 23, 4011) and was adopted, with some modifications, as a 
standard method by the Ana!>sis Commission of the German Brewing Industries. 
The sampling and prepn of samples (reduced to n fine uniform powder) arc standardized 
Moisture is detd at 104-105“ for 3 hrs The exact details of the estn are given 

S J6zsa 

A colorimetric method for the determination of the soft resins of hops. John M 
Guthrie and Georce G Philip J Inst Brewing 36, 455-0(1910) —A preliminary 
report A 0 5% soln of U acetate in McOII, filtered from insol matter and added to 
MeOH solns of o- and 0 hop resins, produces an orange->ellow color of such intensity 
as to be capable of measurement by comparison with a standard MeOH soln of a- 
resin The ratio of the color of the a resin to that of B resin is as 1 1+4 17, which 
relation is similar to the ratio of concn of a- and B resin of equal antiseptic value, 
* « . 11+43 (cf Tord and Tait. C A 20. 2S92) As adapted to the soft resin detn 
of hops. 10 g of finely minced hops are extd with 100 cc of MeOH with continuous 
agitation for 10 min The supernatant liquid is decanted through a folded filter, and 20 
cc of the filtrate is measured into a separatory funnel. 40 cc of 0 25 N HrSO, is added 
and extn of the resins is made with 4 successive portions of 40-50 cc. each of petro- 
leum ether The petr ether exts arc filtered into a 200-cc volumetric flask, the filter 
paper is washed with petr ether and the vol is made up to 200 cc Ten cc is then 
put into a 100-cc volumetric flask, and the solvent evapd by immersion for a few min 
' n , i L'' a,cr bal h at 40 , and the residue is dissolved at once in MeOH Ten cc of the 
0 5/o U acetate soln is then added and the vol adjusted to 100 cc The color is then 
compared in a Hellige colorimeter with a wedge of a standard color made up with 
t 15 g or resin per 100 cc The colorimeter reading multiplied by 0 15 gives the 
sum of the “resin and the colonmetnc equiv of the 0 resin in terms of <*-resin. 

as !° °/ the , h °P3 Results are in good general agreement with gravimetric 
iSrf the fon ™ ,a “ + W* 3) Where a- and 0 resin are required separat ly. 
the cr°If tcsl P 3 are “ c *d by evapn of a sep portion of the petroleum ether ext . and 
/o ot each resin is ealed from the colon me trie relationship of the 2 resins. 

Peter J. F Weber 
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Manufacture of sulfite spirit from waste pulp liquors in Germany during the war 
period 1014-18 (Sesibritzei) 23. Proteolytic enzymes. VII. Peptidases of green 
malt (Sato) 1IA. Coating concrete [fermentation vatsj (Fr. pat. 698,562) 20. Fer- 
tilizer from distillery residues (U. S pat. 1,799.170) 15. 


Ethyl alcohot. August Uick Ger 522,380, Aug 14, 1923 In the manuf. of 
EtOH by fermentation, saccharification of starch is effected with very finely cut up or 
comminuted malt, as distinct from bnused or crushed malt 

Gluconic acid. SrccivARr Herjcann and PruRJtACEtmscnB XVerkb "Norgisb" 
A -G Ger 522.147, Feb 20, 1927 Gluconic acid is prepd by fermenting nutrient 
solns contg saccharose or glucose with a ferment present in a material stated to be 
known m Japan as “kombucha " Thus, on ext of Russian tea may be treated with 
7 5% of sugar and inoculated with kombucha After standing for 20 days at 15-40®, 
the mixt is evapd to remove AcOII, then ddd again, neutralized with CaCOj and 
evapd to recoi er Ca gluconate 

Fermentmg cellulosic materials. Hcrdert Langwell Ger 522,140, Sept 10, 
1925. See U S 1.G02.300 (C. A 20, 3771) 

Apparatus for the production of distilled liquors using a naked gas flame. Emus 
Gazacne Fr 098,440, July 6, 1930 

Distilling flask for determining the acidity of wine, etc. Martin Vialatte (Soc. 
A r. B.) Fr 098,630. July 7, 1030 

Hopping wort. KarlS Telix Ger 522.145. Dec. 24, 1927 The hops, enclosed 
in a perforated container, are boiled w ith the wort in Lnown manner, and the container 
is lifted out and rinsed The hops are then treated with water under pressure at 110- 
125®, and the resulting ext is added to the boiling wort 

Beer. Heinrich van de Sandt Fr 093.375, July 4, 1930 Vitamins are added 
to or produced in beer at a stage in the production of the beer when no destruction of 
the vitamins would take place 

Beer. Orro Borg Ger 516,978. June 2S, 1929 Colored beer is deprived of its 
bitter taste by treating with Oj in the cold 

Yeasts. Hugo Windesiieim and ruiCDRicit W Thiele Fr 693,316, July 2, 
1930. The fermenting power of yeasts is increased by adding cholesterol, cholesterol 
compds or substances resembling cholesterol in a fine state of subdivision The 
cholesterol may be in the form of on emulsion with fats Phosphates or superphos- 
phates may be added at the same time 

Degrading yeast I G Farbbnind A -G. (Otto Ambros and Erwin Walz, in- 
ventors). Ger 520.853. Jan 3, 1923 Addn to 617.499 (C A. 25, 2157). Yeast is 
subjected to enzymatic degradation, preferably under sterile conditions, until the 
greater part has become sol in water The sol portion is then sepd from the msol. 
residue, without heating, and the soln and the residue are separately worked up 
Thus, yeast may be liquefied with AcOEt, brought to a hydnon concn. of pn 5-7 by 
addn of dil aq NHi, and allowed to stand for several days until tyrosine begins to sep 
This is removed by means of a fine sieve, and the liquid autolysate is centrifuged to 
sep the undissolved portion This contains all the ergosterol, which may be isolated 
by alk sapon Leucine, etc , can be isolated in known manner from the liquid portion. 
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General occurrence of alkaloids in Buxaceae. E Martin-Sans Compt. rend. 
191, 625-6(1930) — The occurrence of alkaloids (usually situated in morphologically 
distinct secretory cells) in 9 species of Buxacea has been demonstrated microchemically, 
no alkaloid was detected in Daphntphylhum macropodium, which is possibly not to be 
included among the Buxacece B- C. A. 

Vacuum microsublunation of synthetic drugs. R Eder and W Haas. Mtkro- 
chem , Emtch Feslschr. 1930, 43-82 — Various methods available for the sublimation 
of small quantities of material are described The types of sublimate obtained with 
Eder’s microsublunation app and with Diepolder’s vacuum app are described, and 
details, including photomicrographs, are given of the results obtained with a no of 
synthetic drugs Four groups are recognized, according to the ease with which a 
crystalline sublimate is obtained Although the m p is of little significance for the 
sublimation process, the difference between the sublimation temp and the m p is 
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a decider ! art re as to whether w not well-deFtied suhh-tutrs can be obtamed. Tables 
are circa showing for a nn. rrf drugs the n p. tu-tial and optimum ecbLm itiou t csr^ 
*ad the nature <J the sab brute, and thoc data, in caa-unetmu with the op ttl fo na 
o f the sMimate, «nt m no<! eases for idreti5e»tice, fepn. of a cut. c/ such compds. 
br •uhhmatio'i is rarely possible. as i<* the majority the sebimabon temp »« re*^*** 

" J ° Crestallotpajiuc evesngsbsa of micrurcbiciater ef apathetic dregs. V. JLtas. 
Jiikrtvfcc", t>«v* /ertuir. 1930. 0-11“ — Detail* arr girea of the decs, of the optical 
properties H rabbinates. »ad tabulated ilita are rretttrd far a no. of rrethetic drags, 
cotnpnstns the ipfc* ranee asd crystalline form erf the snbhmate, the est-nebon. utter- 
Imsee colors, optical character, iLsperuro and as. a. 5 and 7 C- A. 

lafostcarmiiica ipecacuanha e. K. H Birti *Nt> 1C Ktaca. rkam Zrrj'z.t^.e 
71 513-8(1930) — 1 elusions of codecs, below 1 4rn. prepd. br the metbed of D A -B 
VI, contain the balk of the alkaloids present as drti in the anginal dreg br the D A--B 
Vl oethod (atnnKjnjaeal ether rxtn ) Mwt croed. infusions contain less of the anginal 
alkaloids , thus * 1 21 icfcsian contains CCx!r abed me half Cfoo. lew of dl 
infusions results in considerable decrease of alkaloid coctert Decoctions prrpd. by 
the above method contain the same amts, of alkaloid as infusions of c^uaj caxs, 
and prolonged treatment does not raise the neld in either case, TFhea tie resida* 
from a coned, infusion is agam eitd . a further cpuctitv erf alkaloid as removed, but 
the total yield remains dcSoent. Infusion erf such a rcodae with di. HQ brings the 
total yield almost to that indicated be the D K B VI detn. Irion on erf the cng-nal 
drag with da SICS (2 g with 40 cc of water and 10 cc. of 05 -V HQ. followed be a 
Pnd infusion with 50 ce of water' gives, however higher values for the alkalcud contest 
than does the German ciSaal method, the fgurrs from the latter rvprrsrntmg only 
about S7^ of the a&aVud present The or-gmaJ drag thrrrlcrr, creams alkaloid in a 
form (possibly gfucosidic) that is removed neither by tafttsxia nor br igntcuol ether 
ertn B C. A 

Chemical composihoa of the (Russian j tobacco crops of 1977 and 292S. V. BiUta- 
arcaa Porcova *kd \ Zarouxit V SS.R. State test. Tobacco lav. Bid? 6«, 
52 rp (1930) —A Urge no. of data for tobaccos grown in dif erect parts of Russia We 
tiven B C.A. 

Steam-air method of treating tobacco- r K, Dorcxov. I I Loser. A O Rems 
A>D A. A Srartx USSR irate lust. Tobacco Imr . Bulk 68, S'* pp (19301 — Bv 
the method drstriNd which consists in mating the laves with steam and arr. and 
effects uniform moistening and sorting the time occupied is minced to a few cn, 
aB the coni-evirg of the tobacco being br tnech devices- At the same tune the mrotiar 
(recovered «s sulfate' XHi and hleOH are considerable dLmmisbed tn amt, and the 
ftavoe is improved The process has been terted an a em mfg scale with satisfactory 
results B C. A. 

_Po!yphenols of tobacco. A Srartx. U S S. R. State Inst. Tobacco In_ BuT 
69, . -13^1930' cf C A 24,2235 — From the ppt. farmed bv adda. of basic Fb acetate 
to the n w of unfennented tobacco (Tyk KuUk'). a substance tot be isolated 
which dissolves readily m water, exhibits ta rnn g pr o pe rti es and gives an intense preen 
coloration with F tQ*. It does not 1 educe F tiling «<ja.. but yields a reducing methvl- 
pratose (rhamnore) cm mod kydnrfyss. which takes pUce redv with dJ 5 cu!ty The 
substance is apparently a glneosde, another of its components bong a depside. ectttg 
both caSac and cunt acuta Treatment with a!tsh fcrdraude sola, redds prato- 
catechmc aod ^ p ^ 

, r ] ' Ssiftx. 17 a S. R State Inst. Tobacco Inv . BuJ 69. 

15-8(1930) cf precedmg abstr— The »q eit of fermented to-«c«. (Tyk Kulak) 
contains s cansiderahle propartsoo erf mre-toi. and this tnav plav a part in the birchetn 
Proofs resulting in the forma tiou of nicotine and may *erve to eipUm the presence 
0 '^ I ^,w IQ ”?. b ?T d **5 which is absent from the protem mbL TFhen 
^ * od ®= d the remltms -sola. « pptd. with 

alkali, rhytm is obtained to the extent erf ?-10r f on the dry matto erf the seeds. 

lev A r^ cSTi J S J v T c ^ r S. S R. Stale Icsn 

(Sainsnii' ^ I** 1 — ^ 5t ethereal Bt erf fermented tobacco 

« ?5‘ l c - *f~ ai: °f d prahabir ehhwgemc sods. .Uthocgh the presence 

ma?w me Srt. ^. C ^ ie n T d i P'^ sncn2s ««hws. n ccrdd not be detected and K 
“ e c,Bc 7< ,Be =U of chlorttgenic aad B C. A 

ttFlPSSSL**- Ssvrc - 4 * 0 S. Eunstir V S. S R. State 
hacco lev . BkS. 69, 20-32(2030) —By using a modmcation of Fmefce’s method 
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lor dct* 1ICOOI1 (C. A. "f, 3083), it is found that this acid Li present in both 
fermented and unfermented totiaecos to the extent of 0 02-0 17%. Tobaccos of high 
and low grades contain father more than those of medium quality Fermented tobac- 
cos are ncher in the acid than unfermented ones, the proportion increasing with the 
energy of the fermentation process. lioth IICOOII and its salts dimmish the strength 
of flavor of tobacco B C. A. 

Determination of the essential oils of tobacco. V. V. Sexteyova. U. S S R. 
State Inst. Tobacco Inv , Dull 69, 4 5-53(1030) — The following procedure does not det. 
the total essential oils in tobacco, but serves for obtaining a comparative measure of the 
proportions present in different tobaccos Tive g of the finely-divided tobacco, heated 
in a flask in a boiling water bath, isdistd in a current of steam under definite conditions, 

4 cc of water liemg distilled from a small boiler to furnish the steam Air is drawn 

through the app at const rate (30 bubbles in 15 see ) during the whole lime of the distn 
and for 30 mm afterward and passes through 3 washing vessels each contg 3 cc of 
IIjSO* (d 1 84) The whole of the acid, together with washing water, is made up to 
20 cc and mixed, and is then compared colonmetncally with standard sotns of tolracco 
essential oils in 11,80*. B C A 

Free nicotine or free alkalinity of tobacco. A Sum tit and M Chmcra USSR 
State fnst Tobacco Inv . Bull 69, 05-9(1030), d C A 24, 2235 — The content of nico- 
tine in tobacco is related to the reaction of the material Distn in a current of steam of 
tobacco which has not been rendered alk yields high proportions of nicotine (35-40%), 
which increase progressively as increasing amts of alkali are added I xtn of tobacco 
with light petroleum gives considerably smaller yields of nicotine The proportion 
of free nicotine present is much greater than that ealed thiorttically from the degree 
of hydrolysis of nicotine salts and the dissocn consts B C A 

Steam distillation of nicotine from tobacco. A Siimuk and M Ciimuka U S. 

5 It State Inst Tobacco Inv., Dull 69, 71 80(1030; - Addn of CaO and N'aCl to 

tobacco not only shortens the time of steam distn , but results in increased fields of 
nicotine B C A. 

Estimation of hexamethylenetetramine methylenecitrate and of hexamethylene- 
tetramine In the presence of each other. D Marutta and T Di Stepano Ann 
chsnt apphctiUi 21, 150-1(1031) —The method of estg these 2 compds in the presence 
of each other depends on the fact that the methylenecitrate is decomposed by alkali 
with liberation of CffiO, while (Cir»)*N’« is stable Dissolve 0 4-05 g of the mixt 
in 100 cc. IfiO, neutralize with 2 N NaOH, distil the Id>eratrd CH,0 into another flask, 
and det. according to Romijn (Z anal chrm 36, 18(1807)) To the remaining liquid 
add 100 cc. water and 60 cc. of 6% H,SO,. collect the Clf,0 liberated from the base 
and det as above A W Coytipri 

The preparation and properties of colloidal aluminum hydroxide for medicinal use. 
J J. L Zwikkpr Pharm Weebblad 68, 328-43(1931) — A series of Af(Off)i prepns. 
was made for the purpose of obtaining a product with the properties of "Alueor' a 
com Al(OH)i prepn used in the treatment of gastric disturbances The desirable 
properties which distinguish Alucoi" from other Al(0H) t prepns arc ready dispersion 
in dd HC1, slow neutralization, and gelatimzation with coned HCl Such a prepn 
was eventually obtained by the method of Knhlschiitter (C A It, 242, 17, 20S3) 
irt which a solid cryst A! salt is treated with N/f,OIf A product practically identical 
with "Alucoi ’ was obtained as follows Powd Al,(S0,)i was allowed to stand 4-5 
days at room temp or 18 brs at 40° with 10 vols of 6% Nlf.OII contg 5% (NlI«),SO«, 
the ppt washed with tap water and finally with distd water, then dried at 40® and finely 
powdered. A W Dost 

Micro melting-pomt determinations of drug products. L. Kopler and W. Dery- 
imcw Arch Pham 260, 104-14(1031) —A report of results obtained in the examn 
of some 54 different D A -B VI drug products by the use of Kofler and Ililbck’s app 
(C. A 25, 1121) Except with dionme, scopoIamme-IIIir, terpine hydrate and cocame- 
HNOi. the m ps observed hy the miCTo metho<l showed satisfactory agreement with 
those obtained with the usual macro procedure The exceptions to the rule find 
probable explanation m the water of crystn or constitution of the substances noted. 

W.O E. 

Essential oil of Talwania cedar. Kinzo Kapuxu and Ryo Kato, Bull. Ckem 
Soc Japan 6, fi.5-74, Chem P/etas 142, 2?3-€(1931) — The wooden chips of Taiwanm 
cryptomcrtoidcs llayata give on steam distn 023% of an oil, consisting chiefly of ses- 
quiterpenes and sesquiterpene ale The sesquiterpenes in the oil are mainly cadinene, 
with a little humulene and caryophyllcne From the cadinene a new oxidation product, 
CjjHnOj, m 142-3®, was obtained The sesquiterpene ale. in the oil, for which the 
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authors suggest the name '•taiwasnl.'' chxety resembles cadinol of Scmmlcr and Jonas 
From cadinol no cryst phenyluretlian could be obtained, but with taiwanol it affords 
a cryst phenylurethan. m 134-6*, and furthermore, it gives a neutral oxidation product 
m 170* if oxidized with KMr.O, in AcMe soln WOK 

Color of tmetura eafenanae aetherea. C BCutitsa A path Ztg 46, 47S 
(1931) — Fthereal tincture of valerian freshly prepd is bright yellow, and. as the 
D A -B VI states, becomes darker with age WOE 

Reaction of cod-liver od and castor oil. Lad E exert Pharm ZenlrolhaUe 72, 
201—12(1931) — The tests xpecified in the U S , Italian. Orman. Dutch and Hungarian 
Pharmacopeias for cod liver oil arc reviewed The behavior of this oil. as also that of 
castor Oil when treated with aldehydes and coned HiSO,. is described Thus, if 1 
drop of cod liter oil is dissolved in 1 cc strong I tOll. then treated with 3 drops of 1% 
aldehyde, and the mut thereupon nnderlaid with 1 cc coned llrSO,. a color rone 
develops After shaking the liquid is eiamd under the quartz light The various 
color changes are described when different aldehydes arc used \V O E 

Biological differentiation of morphine-containing tinctures of varying potener. K. 
Feist and f Klatt AM* Z‘t 30(1034)— I vap I 5 g of the sample (opium 

tincture) to dryness on the steam bath, add 3 cc dil AcOH and again evap to dryness 
to expel excess acid, then distoJve the rrsidiic in 1 5 cc distd JJ,0 Inject the dear 
soln subcutaneously in the back of a white mouse, and note the typical tail reaction 
and subsequent death of the animal AddnL samples arc prepd as above, from which 
1 cc and 0 5 cc , resp . are injected in other mice If the 1st died in 3 min , the 2nd 
in 7 and the 3rd In 22 min , a basis of companion is established for opium tincture, 
which is about 10 times stronger in morphine content than cholera drops, the 2 prepns 
under consideration in the present paper W. O L 

Tincture diacolation. If JDanobiv Pharm Zt[ 76,400-2(1931) — The results 
obtained in the prepn of a few special tinctures, notably of sa bad ilia, by the process 
of diacolation are reported with favorable comment WOE 

The reaction* of oleum jeeons and oleum ncrnU L. Eckert. .\fa&vr GyStyner* 
iistud Tirsasit iZrtesitoje 7, 116-20(1931) — One cc oil is dissolved in 1 ec coned 
ale, 3 drops of IfJ. ale Joins of the aldehyde arc added and 1 ec coned I ftSO, w poured 
In a layer underneath The colors of the nngs and liquids given by oleum jecons 
with the different aldehy des More and after thorough mixing and in the light from a 
quartz lamp (Q) ore. resp (1) JICHO, rust brown nng. brown and (Q) light yellow 
liquid, (2) PhCHiCllO, reddish brown nng. rust red and <Q) light pink liquid, (3) 
Bill, rust red ting, rust ted and (Q) reddish yellow liquid, (4) 2 futaUthyde, nng 
dark red underneath and dark green on top, liquid violet red and (Q) Bordeaux red. 
(5) aniJoUehyJr, dark brown nng. dark violet and (0) Bordeaux red liquid. (0) sohcyl- 
aldehyde, dark red nng, blood red and (Q) reddish violet liquid. (7) vanillin, ruby red 
nng, carmine-red and (Q) reddish violet liquid, (S) ctnnamalJehyde. dark red nng. 
then dark reddish violet and (Q) brownish red liquid, (9) ptperonal, ruby red nng 
carmine red. and (Q) orange- to bnck red liquid The colors given by oleum ticim 
under the same conditions were (1) (2) or (3) brown nng, reddish brown and { Q ) 
light olive green liquid, (4) dark brown and dark green nng. dark red and (Q) liver- 
red liquid, (5) carmine red nng. dark violet and (0) liver red liquid (G) yellow and 
red nng, blood red and (Q) grayish olive-green liquid, (7) ruby red nng, canuine-ted, 
and (Q) liver red liquid (8) dark red nng, carmine red and (Q) olive-brown liquid; 
(9) ruby red nng, carmine red and (Q) brownish yellow liquid S. S db FinAly 
P roposed standards for fennel fruit Db Graab lint u Gexnlrtpflansen 12, 41 
(1929), Quart J. Pharm and Pharmacol 3, 2S2 — Recommendations arc put forward 
for the fixing of an international standard for fennel fruit The chcra requirements 
with which the fruit should comply are as follows Bitter fennel, first quality— volatile 
oil at least 5 % ash not more than 8%; sand content not more than 0 2%. Street 
fennel, first quality — v olatilc oil at least 2 5%, ash and sand content as for bitter fennel 

Sirup of ferrous Iodide. G Koiaerud Xorg A pot Ttds 29(1929): Quart. 
J Pharm ana Pharmacol 3, 644 —Small quantities of sirup kept in half filled bottles 
in the dark became pale yellow after 2 months On exposing these bottles to bright 
sunlight the color was not affected, but a portion of this sirup in a completely filled 
foiUe colorless after 3 days’ exposure to sunlight The author concludes that, 

m completely filled vessels, sirup of Tel, docs not become colored, in opened bottles 
“ wPt for nearly 2 months Decompn is caused by the O of tbe 
»ir. and not by light G G 

ueterminahon of chlorine numbers of drugs. J Stamm Farm. NotisbUtd 39, 
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21; Quart J Pkarm and rharmac cl. 3, 253-4.—' To det. the Cl no ext 0 25* or finely 
powd drug with boiling water and male up to 250 cc. Transfer 3 portions or S, 10 
and 15 cc , resp . to stoppered conical flasks and male up to 25 cc with water To 
each flask add 25 cc. of a filtered 0 1 N soln of chlorinated lime, followed by 2 cc of 
20% HtSOt. Let the flasks stand out of direct sunlight for 5 mm , add Kf, and after 
a further 5 mm titrate with thiosulfate soln Male a blank detn at the same time 
The Cl no is the no of cc of thiosulfate used up by 0 025 g of the drug The chlori- 
nated lime soln must be used fresh but may !>c kept in tbe form of a more coned filtered 
soln contg about 20 g of active Cl per 1 G G 

Chlorine numbers of drugs. K Killinen. Farm. Nottsblad 39, 125(1030), 
Quart J Pharm and Pharmacol 3, 254 — K records the Cl nos of a large no of drugs, 
detd according to the method of Stamm (sec preceding abstract) The Cl no depends 
upon the age, ripeness and manner of preservation of the drug In many cases there 
appeared to be a difference between fresh and old samples, though in general the no 
of samples examd was not sufficient to draw final conclusions in this regard G G 
Ethylene as a dental anesthetic. Harry M Selden Dental Cosmos 73, 454-7 
(1031) — C|H, has its place ns on anesthetic in major surgery in hospitals where adequate 
precautions can be taken against explosions C«H« m mixts with other gases (CO,. 
Ch) is not suitable as a dental anesthetic because of the danger of either explosion or 
asphyxia Joseph S IIlpburn 

The principles and methods of biological assay. J M Watt J S African 
Chem Inst 13, No 2.41-7(1030) E 1! 

Recent advances in medicinal preparations in Germany. Konrad Schulz:; Mfg 
Chemist 2, 103 5(1031) — Bncf discussions arc given of Lupateune (1 (.14 mcthylcnc- 
dtoxybenzyl)-3 methyl 0 7 mcthjhmdioxjisoquinohnc), Fantan (phcn> Icinchonmyl 
urethan, rhC,H»NCONHCO,l.t), iodine sticks (a colloidal I pripn ), Cuttajod (an 
I-contg tablet), Lacarnol (a * heart-hormone" e prepn consisting of specific parts of the 
heart muscle together with skeletal muscle and other body tissues), Pantocaine (p- 
butylaminohcnzy ldimctlij laminocthanol), and Sympathd (p-h>droxyphcnylcthanol- 
mcthylaminc) I- H 

Posterior pituitary preparation. C G MacArthur Science 73, 443(1931) — 
Reef lobes were repeatedly treated with acetone, ether, petroleum ether and a mixt 
of 70 parts ale, 25 AcOIl and 6 water The final ext was moderately sol in boiled 
distd water, easily sol in dil acids and alkalies and was pptd by Cu and Zn salts 
It seemed to be a polypeptide containing labile S It gave a strong reaction on blood 
vessels and isolated uterus MaRV I. Lbar 

Limitations of phenol-coefficient tests in determining germicidal activities. Gro 
T. Leonard J Infectious Diseases 48, 3 r >8-O r i(1931) — The phenol cocff. test is 
limited in value when applied to suhstanccs, like certain Ag prepns , that have a high 
bacteriostatic action By adding the transfer test to the regular phenol cocil test, 
one can readily dct which products are actually germicidal and which have only a 
restraining cflect on bacterial growth A method for testing growth restraining action 
is described which depends on color changes rather than turbidity to det growth and is 
therefore applicable to substances that cloud the media Roth the mdd and strong 
Ag prepns have high bacteriostatic action, restraining typhoid and staphylococcus 
cultures in ddns of ^ 5,000 to 1 20,000 Colloidal Ag prepns have a feeble bacterio- 
static action, restraining growth only in dilnx of 1 50 or 1 100 Julian II Lewis 
Organic antiseptics. A bactenologic study of a new senes. W. Lric Drake and 
T 1TZGORAU) Dunning J Infectious Diseases 48, 300-71(1931) — A senes of denvs 
of resorcmaUuitQtveriht.haJ.em and of 

and tested hactenologically The introduction of halogen atoms Hid not greatly increase 
the bactericidal activity of the parent corapd , rcsorcmolsulfonephthalcin The Hgdcnv 

is considerably more bactencidal than the parent substance The increase in bactericidal 
activity is greatest when both Ilg and halogen atoms are introduced The vanous 
halogens when added along with Hg increase the bactencidal activity in the order. 
Cl, Rr, I Di Hg denvs are not greatly more bactencidal, hut arc considerably more 
toxic than the corresponding mono-Hg compdx The Na salt of monohydroxymercuridi- 
lodorcsorctnolsulfoncphthalein proved to be by far the best compd of this senes from a 
therapeutic standpoint Julian II Lewis 

The influence of irradiation on adrenaline. I. The action of ultra-violet rays (of 
artificial light) and of sunbght on adrenaline. Runjiro Terata and Rxfltcmo Irci 
Folia Pharmacol Japon 12, No 1. 74-81, Breviana 5-0(1931) —The action of ad- 
renaline decreases with an increase in color of its soln When adrenaline is treated 
with ultra-violet light, there is an increase in potency The soln also gams strength 
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«u»a. 7. Pharm. Soc Sag * I 51. WW W £ p*„. Educatum 8, 8SWW931) — W. 
The iconodsat- F«eoe*i ^ paracelms and Galen showing bow each took 
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I, P°** 1 5*l?5*^’ f ** taflWMlts widTsoine adds and aalts. V Macsj Bolt cksm farm 
_ r V o-» 501-10. S3'»-40. M3-C(K»30) — A detailed description of the re- 

Zj m,mnc aalts Vitb some or* and inorg adds and salts is given G S 
jv.rtir.ai contribution to the preparation of aolnbona for hypodermic use. Crso 
SiuHSO Boll chtm farm 60 , 1029-3 10930) —The app pemnts the atenle filtra- 
tion measuring, and filling in via Is of sofns for hypodermic injection The filtration 
can ’be tamed out with auction and the procedure can be performed in an atm of an 
inert gas- G Sorwwr' 

Somnreal Erba and PtssiRanne SMet Vrrroaro Zaaottt Boll chtm farm 

M, 1031-2(1930) — Soniniral trba and Passiflorme Beolet arc Buidcxts of Fasnflora 
incarnate, which contain an essential oil and tannin The reactions given by the 
essential oil arc desoibed. G Senwoat 

The Italian Pharmacopeia in its fifth edition. Sewiho Deiahi Gu#n farm, 
tkim 80, 101 --1 1(1931) G Scmroai 

Chemical «msbtoetit» of the bark of Mebcope erythxococca. T G H Joves and 
M W BITE Proc Roy Soc Queensland 41, 154-7(1929) Australian Sc Abstracts 9, 
28 —The results confirm the view of Cohen (C A 2, HIT) that lupeol is a out of 2 
substances, one, however apparently present to a much greater Cstent than the other 

JDS. 

Essential oils from the Queensland Bora- L Baeckea virgata. T G II Joves 
asd M “RtTE Proc Sot Queensland 42, 49-51(1930). Australian Set Ab- 

straels 9j_40 --The esse n tjal oil was from erne lot <A leaves collected near Goodna; 
yield t/c d 0 *)2l ( a | -*- 18 *, n 14742 The principal constituents were 

a-o-pinene, oneol (J 0 , c ) i atumadendrene, a sesquiterpene ale. and possibly pino- 
earveoL J D. S 

_ J te ,F^ e P*f*, tl , 0 ® ^.the tmetures of pfant*. B Carsrcn Ann soc. pharm thtm 
U ~ ^ critic of methods in nse with recommendation th3t the pro- 
“‘‘“SJlJS? 1. S P te followed. JI H SOCLB 

Reparation used m the treatment of addiction to morphine, heroine and cocaine. 

_ .ii ,<STt !? r ' 1PL1 J " ** pharm chtm Soo Paula 2 109-11(1331) —A discussion 
wrt *JEi *JSP t *°,‘ *?• tt* n®P=- of these substances. M. H Sorts 

p..,lT of Peru. F Pnovso dev roc pharm. chtm Soo 

1 ‘ ~?. 2 S 1 ^' 13 ( ' --The method of collecting pure balsam of Pern and the pbys. 
wmsts^of this subnance are given. The materials frequently nsed as adulterants are 

j| SOUl-E 

estai’Z Slo ° i °! [canthandes. L J Owyeiaa Rnr dnoler soc 
unt 1 ^ 11931 ’ —The dry material u ejtd. to completion with a mist, 
i cva P d - *ad *he crystals obtained are purified by 90* 

^nd ,nti «a and emthandm, then recrystd from acetone 

SntWm i bomce. Matenal fwm all parts of the world varied m 

SSt Sbt 0m> 40 1 -f 23 ^- *S«rag markedly from the value 060% 
accepted by the Brussels International Conference The eanthandin obtained m. 216*. 

w ,L S, 2“ OVS - a*** «* Drun^fi?- 

>larr. e«l ~ 71,e statements of Watesley are refuted. thoS of Penft 

®«« { *t- J Pvrra^a 


i F.osrsr Jrwcxrvr 


Penfold, 

S tl’AEDBorr 
Pharm Ada lido 6, 55-63 
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(1031) — Dog fat has long l>ctn used in Swiss and Austrian domestic medicine In 7 
samples of supervised ongin and 2 com samples, consts were detd and the results 
tabulated They largely agree with results from hog fat except that the Firmer no 
(m -p difference, cf C A. 8, 1174. 2433) is lower in dog fat (1.7-C'l) than in hog fat 
(not below 71) An admut of hog fat to dog fat may thus Ik- detd to a certain extent. 
Adulteration of 1 sample of dog fat with hog fat was established on the basis of the 
BOmer no as well as by the method of Grossfcld and Simmer (C A. 24, .1173) for the 
sepn of the solid from the liquid fatty acids, and by means of the method of Krcis 
and Roth (C. A. 7. 1815) ol fractional crystn The Grossfcld method also demon- 
strated for dog fat (as previously shown for hog fat) the absence of unsatd solid fattj 
acid _ S Walddott 

Comments and criticisms on the (British) pharmacopeia revision. A. J. Jones 
Pharm J 125, Gt 7(1 030). 126, 10(1031). cl C A 25, 1010— In the prepn of tn/usum 
dtgitalis, the use of a coned infusion should be expressly prohibited Similarly, tn the 
use of industrial methylated spirits for the prepn of galenicals the cases where its use is 
objectionable should be specifically noted Addnl suggestions are made Syrupus 
fem phosphatis compositus. E R Meachem Ibid 126, 10. 31 — To prevent pptn 
when the formula given by the subcommittee is followed, the partial substitution 
of H|POj for H 1 PO 4 has been suggested (cf J II TranUm) but was not adopted New 
expts show that sirups contg 2% + of dll HiPO., Bnt Tharm Codex, when exposed 
to bright light for 2 5 months remained clear, the othirs not contg H,PO> gave a heavy 
ppt Lse the formula of the subcommittee, modified Tc (wire) 4 3 g , H|PO« (d 
1 75) 28 cc , dil H,PO, 20 0 cc , CaCO, 8 9 g KHCO, 1 0 g Na.HPO, 1 0 g . coclii 
neal 3 4 g , sugar 700 g , HiO to make 1000 cc Add the H,rO, to the mixed solns 
just before filtration into the cold sirup Cataplasms kaolim. J II Ridgewav 
Ibid 126, 31 —To avoid retention of the total 11,0 of reaction m the subcommittee’s 
method of mixing B(OH)i and gljccrol, dissotvc the R(OH), in the gtjcerol and heat 
with vigorous stimng to expel as much H,0 as possible before adding the kaolin Esti- 
mation methods. J P Liversffge Ibid 126,31 — Suggestions are made on the 
definition and method of detn of the sapon no in pharmacj . on "normal pressure" 
reading in measuring NO gas from sweet spirit of nitre, etc In the detn of As, the use 
of strips of IlgCl, paper in place of a cap permits of quant comparisons when allowed 
to act overnight m the cold The use of a hot plate is condemned, as it gives erratic 
results Practical notes. J J Blackie Ibid 126, 4 7, 16-18, Chemist and Druggist 
114, 29-31(1931) — Detailed comments and suggestions are made and discussed on 
exts , glycerins. Infusions, ointments, tinctures and waters Pharmacopeia revision. 
David Harley Pharm J. 126, 109-12, Chemist and Druggist 114, 185(1931). — 
An extensive discussion by II and others The substitution of other oils for olive oil 
in Imimentum camphorae proposed by the subcommittee is strongly deprecated 

S Waldbott 

Liquor plumbi subacetatis fortis. J E Woodiiead Pharm J 126, 28(1931). — 
Examn of 38 samples of semi-official lotions contg definite vols of Goulard's ext , 
Bnt. Pharm (A) indicated excess of Pb present In 4 com samples of A, the required 
min of Pb subacetate was exceeded by an av of 1C 0% W suggests that if the present 
formula for A be retained, d should be between 1.275 and 1 290, and the Pb subacetate 
content between 26 5 and 28 0%, which figures conform to actual conditions. 

S Waldbott 

Psyllium seeds. Hubert B Figg Pharm J 126, 29(1031) — The seeds of 
Plantago psyllium L , fleawort, are used as a mild natural laxative in chronic constipa- 
tion The mucilage test differentiates the (worthless) pale variety of seeds from, the 
medicinal dark variety. Cover a small quantity of the seeds in a test tube with about 
3 or 4 tunes their wt of H,0 After a short time only the dark seeds have swelled to a 
semisohd mass which will remain in place when the tube is inverted S Waldbott 

Phenol-water mixtures. G J W. Ferrey Pharm J 126, 68(1931). — Detns of 
f. p. of PhOH-HjO mixts. (78 1-96 17% PhOH) gave results which agreed well with 
those of Rhodes and Markley (C. A. 16, 670) The f p of the liquid carbolic acid 
(80% PhOH, 20% H,0) proposed by the subcommittee for the new Bnt Pharm. 
is 3.1®; the sp. gr. dose to 1.0615 F. suggests that the limiting values for HtO 19.4- 
21.9%, sp. gr. 1 0C2-1 060, f. p. 2 3-3 4° be adopted for the new liquefied carbolic add. 

_ S. Waldbott 

The preservation of sirupus aeariae, Bnt. Pharm. Codex. H.A Turner Pharm. 
J. 126, 160(1931). — With mucilage of acatia and sirup of acacia fermentation takes 
place quickly when preservatives are not added, but addn. of BtONa or CHC1, pre- 
vented fermentation, but not formation of acidity. As the use of BzONa may be 
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object m! to, the u*e of 0 25% CHC1» 1 j recommended (cf. C A. 23, 6010; 24, 202, 
5938) S Waldbott 

The pharmacist and the pharmacopeia. tV. A Knight. Pharr* J, 126, 101 
( 1931 ) — 1 n some cases the pliarmacopnal tests ere unnecessarily strict and too elaborate 
for the ordinary pharmacy, e g , the As test (5 p p nt ) in NaNOi of "reagent'" quality, 
where a simpler darkening test with soln ol lljS or (NHi)«S should suffice 1C. suggests 
that the Brit rharm tests be of 2 classes- (1) Delicate and complicated but important 
tests, « i . those for bio! products which are bought in sealed containers under guarantee. 
(2! Tests of Identity and punty which are within the pharmacist's scope to perform 

S Waldbott 

Linunentum camphorae, modified. A N WtnxB Pkarm / 126, 184(1011) 
Rub down camphor, 1 oz , with essential oil of camphor 0 5 or and add sufficient 
olive oil to mate 10 oz A dear non pptg and satisfactory liniment results The 
formula b recommended for adoption m the Brit 1’hann S Waldbott 

Motes on some leguminous seeds. G II Trisasb Pharm J 126,211-2(1931) — 
rhamacognostical descriptions and photographs are given of the seeds of Catsia 
JisluJa, Tamanndut inJico and of Indian and Alexandrian senna S Waldbott 


Extracts obtained in the manufacture of ethereal oils from conifers (Bobrov) 22. 
New and improved methods in the formation of pharmacologically important amines 
II Synthesis of 0 arylcthylamines from aromatic aldehydes and carboxylic acids 
(Kivdi.ur) 10 I*robIems of the technical manufacture of papaverine [and laudanosine] 
(Kovek) 10 Constitution of hydroxyolcic acid from oil of rrgot (Mattiibs, KCrscii- 
Ner) 10. The properties and effects of a new class of organic Dr compounds (Her- 
HMin, Treuku) UH. Amino alcohols (Hartcnq, Mum 3\) UH. Condensation 
products [for use in pharmacy) (fr pat COS 525) 25. 


Crape, Victor Narkotische Genussmittel, Drogen, Gewflne, Harxe. Stutt- 
gart. C E l’oeschcl Verlag CSS pp M 44 £0 

Have Wiutb, Wk • Materia Medlca, Pharmacy, pharmacology and Therapeutics. 
20th ed. revised by A If Douthwaite London Churchill 712 pp 10sCd.net 
Hovsb, A G • Bacteriological Control of Milk; a Practical Guide for Media 
Preparation and Milk Testing Reading The Natl Inst for Research Jn Dairying 
59 pp 3s (Id 

Epitome of the Pharmacopeia of the United States and the National Formulary. 
Prepared under Authorization oi Council on Pharmacy and Chcmistrj of the Am 
Med Assoc ' 4th cd Edited by R A Hatcher, Trvest E Irons, Torald Soll- 
MANN AND Wm A PL'CKNrR Chicago Am Med Assoc 238 pp 

Tsciiirch, A Handbuch der Pharm alcognosie. 2nd ed . enlarged Lfg. 6. 
Leipzig Bernhard Tauchmtz M 8 Cf C A. 25, 1335 


Medicinal composition containing agar. Ferdinand W Nitardy (to C R Squibb 
and Sons) t). S 1,709.804, April 7 In prepg liquid products contg agar in a quan 
tity greater than that which would normally form a firm jelly in the presence of water, 
the agar is dissolved in hot water in the proportions required to form a firm jelly, and 
the soln is cooled and stirred to produce a semi liquid mass of comminuted jelly par- 
ticles and the latter are emulsified w ith a mixt of n laxative oil and water 

Irradiating medicaments, foodstuffs, etc. Oskar Hied Austrian 121.657, Oct 
15, 1930 The activating effect of ultra violet rays on medicaments, foodstuffs, etc., 
is enhanced by subjecting the materials to the action of other rays, e g , ROntgen 
rays or rays of long wave length, before, during or after irradiation with ultra-violet 
rays 


Calcium Carbohydrate compounds Ernst Stern Ger. 522.302, Oct 13, 1025 
Assimilable products of therapeutic value, mostly sol in water, are prepd. by treating 
solos or suspensions of carbohydrates of the sugar type with Ca(OH), at a temp not 
exceedmg 60 . The conen of the Ca(OH), is gradually increased during the initial 
12 t g , up to 5% of CaO. ealed on the carbohydrate Alter about 

Product is dried in vacua at a temp not above 70°. The feeble alky, of the 
pfodurt nuty be removed by incorporating a sot acid salt, 1. 1 , NaU,PO, 

Schmdt ^!^wr iia ^ eh7 rtl C o?n e o“ ,IOn P r0dU «- I G 1 AROBN1ND A -C (HflDS 
ocnmidt. inventor) Get. 522.056, Sept 11. 1924 Cyanamide is condensed with 
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CII.O directly or In aq soln , yielding a nitrogenous product useful as an intermediate 
Jor drugs, etc The c> anamtde may he prepd from an aq soln of its Ca compd , and 
the condensation may he accelerated by means of alkali Tramples arc given. Cf 

Ephednne and structurally aimilar substances. Richard If. T. Manske (to Eli 
Lilly & Co ) U. S. 1,799,110. March 31. Numerous details and examples arc given 
of the prepn of ephednne and structurally similar substances by a process which con- 
sists in: (1) the condensation of a dikctonc of the general formula RCQCOR' with a 
primary amine of the general formula II, NR' in which R n a benzenosd radical, R' 
is 1I(CH,). with x any desired integer including zero, and R' is an org radical which 
contains a C atom by which it is linked to ihc N atom, (2) the subsequent hydrogena- 
tion of the product of the first step Ten detailed examples of the process are described 
Vitamins. Tim ruts Reiter Ir 097,307, Jan 30, 1910 Substances contg 
crgosterol are vitaminized by treatment with ultra-violet light, only rays the wave 
length of which is above 2,800 A U arc used 

Gland extracts GpurgbsL A ITLLrRiN Tr G^S 561, June 20, 1930 Inextg 
opotherapeutic products from animal glands, the glands are stabilized at the moment 
of killing so that the products are preserved in full vigor Thus the glands arc removed 
when the animal is killed, kept for 10 20 min at 40“ in the absence of air, then cooled 
to about 4“ at which temp stabilization is definitely cstabhvhed 

Anesthetics. SciirRlNG-KAHLDAUM A -C» (Walter bchocller and Hans G 
AUardt, inventors) Gcr 522,004, Aug 11. 192S Alkamme esters of ammobenzote 
aad having an alkoxy group substituted in the nucleus, arc prepd by the customary 
processes from mononlkoxy-mtro- or -amino-bcnzoic acids or their denvs Thus, 
4-nitro-3-methoxybcnzoyl chlonde may he heated in C«H» soln with Et,NC,H«0If, 
and the product reduced with SnCl, and IIC1, yielding diethytaminoe/hyl 4-amtno~3- 
methoxybensoaU-lICl, m 150® Examples are given also of the prepn of dtethylamina- 
ethyl 4-ethoxY-3-aminobenzoote-IlCI, m 1G2-3*, and dieth)lamtnoethyl 3-amino-i-mtlh- 
oxybenzoate-di-IICl ro 223° 

Bactericides. Theodor Sadautsciiea and NXhrmittelfadrik Julius Tenner 
A -G Ger 522,005, April 17, 1927 Use is made of water-sol products obtained by 
fusing esters of carbocy clic acids with sugar A suitable product is prepd by fusing 
Me p-hydroxy benzoate 1 with sugar 9 parts 

Compositions of silicates with other compounds Henri BalanG Tr 093,543, 
June 18, 1930 Solid compns arc made from alkali silicates sol in cold water and 
products sudi as antiseptics or dyer 

Face powder. Yuzi Naoai and Takuzi Nimmura Japan S9.531, Dec. 11, 1930 
The powder is a mixt of TiO,. talc, fibroin prepd from I1C1 soln of silk, glycerol, II»0 
and perfume. 

Hair shampoo. IIenri Czaudo Tr. 097,993, Aug 5, 1029 A hair shampoo 
contains CCb, EtOH, acetone, PrOH and essential oils 

Fumigating rooms, etc. Tardsalz Grs » n II Ccr 522,310, Feb 19. 1023 
In fumigating rooms, etc, by strewing them with cyanides unstable in the air, the 
evolution of lfjS from sulfide impurities in the cyanides is hindered by adding to the 
cyanides an oxidizing ngent, e g , TbO, or MnO, The action of the oxidizing agent 
may be enhanced by adding also a powd dehydrating agent, t g , CaCIj 
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Phosphoric acid. W. C. Weller J, S. African Chem Inst 12, 50-7(1929).— A 
review of the methods of manuf E. ][. 

Concentration of phosphoric add by submerged combustion. C. Teatherstonb 
Hammond Tronr. Inst Chem Lrsg , Adv copy. March 24, IMI, 0 pp —In the Ham- 
mond unit the burner is central in a refractory-lined combustion chamber, wbotly sub- 
merged below the levd of the liquid The fuel gas and air are adjusted for complete 
combustion Seger cones showed a temp, in the combustion zone of 1740°. The 
burner is made of non-corTosive metal cut from the solid, instead of from sheet or rod 
Trapping the exhaust showed 0 02% loss of P,0« in concg from 43“ to 111* Tw The 
aad is practically free from contamination, and the burner has a long life. High ther- 
mal efficiencies arc obtained E. M Symmes 

Improvements effected m the production of nitric acid by oxidation of ammonia. 
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Gucouo Pause*. CSiW & Industrie 25, 550-69(1031) — See C. A. 25, 382. 

A Pavjsbmj-Cocturb 

New applications of ammonia. M H. Mbrriss Compressed Cos Manujacturrr? 
Assoc ISlh Ann Rcpt 1530, 20-37(1031) —At present about 32 5% or the synthetic 
NH. of the U. S A is employed In agriculture Tor other purposes the percentages 
art. 17 lor explosives, 12 lor refrigeration, 20 lor miscellaneous purposes and 61 tor 
chemicals and acids Nil, is used as an alkali, a reducing agent, a source of HNOi, 
31 and N. a fertilizer material and a means of prepg foods, treating rubber and purify- 
ing drinking water. A good bibliography is included W. H. Bovntos 

Data and experiences la the manufacture of artificial nitrate. T. Szapfka Tech- 
mis 11, 120-35(1930), cf C. A. 25, 2525 — Expti were earned out on ccmcg 20 7' 
to 31 8 J B4 HNOi and a waste aad contg 09-70% IIjSOj, 5-10%J1NOi and 20-25% 
water. The usual beating with si tarn dilutes the aad, there lore heating with warm 
air was tried successfully. The detailed literature of patents on the couen. of lf«SO« 
Li listed The boiler method is advised for artificial nitrate factories. The znanuf 
of Nils' Oi and its decompn to HNOi are described. S S nr TitAtY 

Some properties of Commercial nitrates of lime. Camille Maticvok Com ft 
rend 192, 777-80(1031) — The 2 principal forms of com nitrate of lime used in the 
fertiliser industry arc the Norwegun, contg 13% N and 22 to 23% IfiO; and the 
atnmomacal nitrate of lime, contg about b, 0 N33,NO» and 14% water Doth varieties 
are vtry hj gwcopic. A sample of the ammoniaeal form increased in wt 42% after 
2-hr, exposure to the air, and 72% after C hrs , then dissolving The possibility of 
spontaneous combustion of these products during shipment or storage was investi- 
gated Thermochem data are presented to show that decompn of both forms Is en- 
dothermic and cannot occur spontaneously at ordinary temp Am monacal nitrate 
of lime, which is the more active form, was mired with org combustibles such as might 
be denied from the containers in which it l* usually shipped, and the mists were heated 
gradually Up to 300* the combustibles in the mists were unchanged Combustion 
first occurred between 320* and 350*. Com nitrates of lime, therefore, should not be 
susceptible to spontaneous combustion dunng shipping and storage Actual absence 
of such accidents verifies this conclusion There is no warrant for increased insurance 
rates based on spontaneous gombmubihty R. H Lombard 

New process for the recovery of sodium nitrate in Chile. Max Scuomanw Z 
Ver. deut Ini 75. 513-6(1931) —Descriptive E. H 

Separation of soda ash from brines ol the Lake Tanatar. S Z Makarov. Zkur. 
Prihladnoi Khim 3, 1031-40(1930); d C A 24, 5438 —Possibility of sepg soda ash 
from Na,SO« » shown V. Kauchev'kt 

N ew procedure lor manufacturing permanganates. LaszlA db Pl-tnok v a*® BfeiA 
CIS Bobest Jlfalemolit cs TtrmtntttudomSnyi £rlesilo 47, 753-07 (in German 76S-9) 
(1930) — Pyrclusites with a loir S/Q, content are diesohed in Il.SOt. forming MoSO<: 
more ore and I1F are added to the solo, producing Mnr«, the electrolytic oxidation 
of which requires less current As the electrolyte contains 10% 11,' SO, and 5% HF, 
special diaphragms should be made, which are resistant to this aad mist Lspts 
proved that material contg 00 parts fluorite and 5 parts crj ohte formed into diaphragms 
and burnt at 760 isr«istant, its loss of wt amounting to only 0 1% dally The anodic 
liquid should be worked up instantly, since it decomps quickly. Permanganates of 
allc. earth metals can be made directly, those of alkali metals indirectly only. The 
process is therefore not economical for producing alkali permanganates S S PB F. 

Working up cyamae solutions to give potassium ferrocyanide and the preparation of 
potassium fern cyanide by treatment with compressed air and subsequent electrolytic 
oxidation W Gcuud. W Klempt. K Keller, Fa Brookord avd Cl Dieckmayw 
V^U? 31 ) ~Gy anide solos are converted into Ca(CN)» 
^ ^ GaiFe(CN), by treatment with FeSO, r rom this, KsFe(CN). 
££!?, e decompn w.th K,CO, To obtam the femeyatude, the method 
S 1 3P 1 , L ’ WM oxidation ol Ca, Fe(CN)« with compressed air in an auto- 

tft remove Ca(011)„ since the action is reversible in 
pr eenceofan alkali From 90 to 95% of the feiTocyanide can be oxidised in this roan- 
N?elect?«5£Tat tte relaa » od «’, the s*ln is electrolyzed between 
005 * mp Pfrs( I cm , an inital e m f,of7-8v and a 
«Tdded^to diaphTa * ,n » wed. and a small quantity of CaO 

d d to 036 anode compartment to neutralize the free H»Fe(CN), formed there 

T,ira » 

i them 3, 336-9(1931) —Purification of solar salt made from Great Salt 
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Laic brine is described Special attention was paid to elimination of odor and color 

L. A. Pridgeon 

Is solid-carbon dioxide manufacture as a kiln by-product practical? C. L. Jones 
Pit and Quarry 22, 53-1 (1931). , „ , 

Chromite in 1929 . Lewis A. Smith. Bur. Mines. Mineral Resources of the U S 
1929, Ft. 1. 203-20 (preprint No 10, published March 5, 1031) E H. 

Colloidal graphite as a protecting medium for automobile radiators. O Steinitz. 
Automolnlteck Z 34, 236(1931) — A suspension of a colloidal graphite of 0 000001 mm 
diam in water (about */«•%) prevents the sedimentation of salts on the walls of the 
app and inhibits the corrosive action of the water on metal parts A A Boehtlingk 
Revivification of bleaching earths. O Eckart Seifensieder-Ztt 58, 200-1 
(1931) — A revivified earth recovers on the av 60% of its original bleaching power 
The oil is first ertd. by some solvent and the solvent and the earth are then roasted or 
burned. P. Escnnt 

The manufacture of bromine m France. M Kaltenhacjt. Chtmte & Industrie 
25, 543-55(1931) —A detailed description of the process in use in French Br-mfg 
plants, dealing more particularly with the latest refinements in the processes for the 
im mit and refining of the Br A Patcieac-Coi;iuke 

Properties of iodine. J Lanza Ancles soc espan fis qvim 29,221-31(1931) — 
Aq I solns show marked super satn phenomena, which explains many high soly re- 
sults There is a max soly at 60® of I ui HiO or a q K.I soln In the system HjO- 
KI-I contg an excess of the 2 latter components there is a reciprocal soly of KI for 
l, so that a soln satd with KI can still dissolve considerable quantities of KI when I 
is added, and reciprocally In dil solns the molar relation KI I is practically const 
between wide coocn and temp limits E M Symmes 

An outline of the manufacture of carbon black. D F Cranor and L J Venuto 
Am Paint J 15, No 20, 21-2(1931) —The history, man of . uses and testtng of carbon 
black ait discussed briefly G G. Sward 

Preparation of copper-chromium oxide catalysts for hydrogenation. Ralph Con- 
nor, Karl Folkers and Homer Adkins J Am Chem Soc 53, 2012-3(1931) — 
(NIDiCO! HjO (71 g ) in 400 ml H s O is added to a soln contg 50 g Cu(NOi)* 3H,0, 
5 4 g Ba(NOi)i and 77 g Cr,(NOi). 1511,0 m 575 ml HiO, the ppt washed twice with 
50-mi portions of H,0, dried at 100-10® overnight, ground to a powder and heated to 
approx 230®. C. J West 

Utilizing C saturated with O ffor manufacture of CO] (Ger. pat. 500,274) 21. 
Apparatus for carbonating solutions (U S pat. 1,799,354) 1, 


Packing for autoclaves, etc. I G Tarbenind A -G (Otto Leucbs, inventor). 
Ger 511,761, Jan 9, 1925. The packing consists of fibrous material soaked in starchy 
fatty aads or dems The example mentions asbestos fiber soaked in glycerol and 
treated with the Na salt of a starchy fatty acid. 

Nitric acid. E I du Pont du Nemours & Co Ger 522,167, May 7, 1929 See 
Bnt 336.63S (C A 25, 1953) 

Use of hydrocyanic acid gas. Soc. francaise du caz sanos Fr 697,923—4, 
Sept 24, 1929 App are described for emitting an alarm gas along with hydrocyanic 
acid gas to prevent poisoning of persons thereby. 

Sulfunc acid. Richard Zeh Fr. 697,834, June 25, 1930 See Ger. 509,703 
(C. A. 25, 778) 

Removing fluorine compounds from gas for sulfuric acid manufacture. Takesa- 
buro Ikebe, Taitd Otani, Tatu Kikxti and Mitsui Kozam Kabusiuki Kaisha 
Japan 89,600, Dec. 18, 1930 F compds are removed from SOi by passing through a 
layer of inorg material, such as pieces of glass or bncks contg H.SiCh or sand and then 
washing with H,SOi (30° Be ) contg alkali sulfites, sulfates or nitrates Silica gel or 
K«SiF» or the like is recovered from the washing liquor 

Ammonia synthesis. Alpjions O Jaeger (to The Selden Co ). Can 310.20S, 
Apr 7. 1931 NHj is synthesized by passing a gaseous mixt contg. H and N at an 
elevated temp over a contact mass contg at least one dild "permutogenetic body,” 
at least part of the diluents being Fe-coctg products Cf C A. 24, 1941. 

Alkali nitrates. Friedrich Jost Fr 693,404, July 4, 1930. An alkali nitrate 
is made fromanalkali chloride, UNO, and NH, by using an alkali sulfate as intermediate 
product The latter is transformed by HNOj into alkali nitrate and a soln. of alkali 
bisulfate in HNOi The alkali nitrate is sepd and the soln neutralized with NHj 
and alkali chloride. The alkali sulfate formed is reutilized Cf C. A. 24, 1943 
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Aluminum -alkali chlorides. Mraiwi A -O (Freiherr Omway von Girse- 
wald, invtntof) Grr. 522,031. July 6. 1033 At Is treated with a fused heavy metal 
chloride, < * . FbCU. la the presence of an alkali chlonde The heavy metal w ob- 
tained as a by-product An example is given „ 

Cyanogen compounds. Geoso 15*pi>io and Ecoi FiXId Gcr £—...53, Dec. 8, 
1022 A mist of a volatile N cnmpd . « considerable excess ot a volatile C compd , 
and a substantial amt. ol H is passed at a dull red heat over a metal oxide, other than 
an oxide of a metal of the Ft group Thus, a mnt. of MI, 5. CO 15, and II 60 pta 
by vol may be passed over CcO, at COO*, yielding HCN. Other suitable oxides are 

W ’°ititr»les from mtnte*. runOMiCff A Hcnglein (to I G Farbenmd A-G) 
U. S. 1 ,795.533. March 31 Nitrites such as those of K or Na are treated with 0 at 
temps of ISO-500* In the presence of s catalyst of the group consisting of the alkali 
metal hydroxides, alk earth metal oxides or their mists (at least one of the reaction 
materials being in the fused state) 

MeUphosphatex. I G PAKtipNivn A G (Otto Hair and Ernst Misehe, in- 
ventors) Gcr 522,109, Nov 29. 1929 Alkali or oik. earth metaphcisphates are 
prepd. by heating the corresponding monoorthophosphates to alxxit 400-500* in the 
presence of inert solids which do not soften or melt at the reaction temp 

Separating potassium phosphate* and alunuaates. I G Fa*j»*vivd A G Gcr, 
622,168, Nov 24, 1929 Solos eontg phosphates and aluminates of K, with or with- 
out KOI! or KiCO,. are treated with Ml, gas The solo seps into two layers, the 
upper eontg mainly aluminate, and the lower eontg the phosphate with some alornl- 
nate. The lajen are sepd , and the sepn is completed by moderately dilg the lower 
layer with water and repeating the treatment 

Phosphorus halides. N \ ruEcrao-CicEsnsam Industrie. (Henri C. J If 
Cehsscn, inventor) Gcr 522.270, Sept 20. 1928 See Fr «>»350 (C A. 24, 926) 
Zirconium salts. Deutsche Gasot.Cm.iarT Auev-Gm u n H. Fr. 698,193, 
June 28, 1930 Ores ol Zr eontg ZrO, and SiO, are attacked or dmoed by alkali in 
amt- such that for one mol of ZrOi one mol of alkali oxide is used. Na,2rt>i and 
Na.ZrfiiO, ate formed, and if SiCh is present to excess Na-ZrjSnOu is also formed 
Alumina purification. Bash, T. Horsvield (to Aluminum Co of Am ). 0. S 
1,798,201, March 31 Tor obtaining substantially pure alumina from alumina partially 
purified by reaction of a reducing agent at high temp with assoed oxide Impurities 
such as Fe, Ti, Si and Ca oxides, the partially purified alumina in subdivided form i* 
passed countercurrent through a stream ol acid reagent of gradually increasing strength 
so that some unreduced oxide impurities arc dissolved, and a then passed countercurrent 
through a stream of wash water eontg acid in quantities decreasing to xero 

Ammonium sulfate. Wa G Aiiah Fr 697,657, June 19. 1930 Crystals of 
(NH,),SG. which have little tendency to agglutinate on standing are made from an aq 
sola eontg a small proportion of a free acid and a small proportion of an appropriate 
metallic salt favoring the formation of elongated crystals, e r , Fei(SO«)». Cf. C. A. 
24, 6918 

Ammonium sulfate Patevtvbrwertungs A -G "Alpiva.'' (Soc. Avo.v pod* 
t.’exPLorrATtoi oe bsevets “Aluma" Patkvte exploitation Cv. ” Alp in a/' Ltd ). 
Fr 698,485, Jan. 31, 1930 (NH.)jSO, is made by neutralizing II,SO« with Nit, in 
2 or more steps, the lye being coded between each step An app. is described. 

Bin tun hydroxide. Friedrich RCsbrrg and Gustav Clausa (to Rhenania- 
Kunbeim Vemn Cbemischer Fabnken AG) US 1,799.939, April 7. Ba silicate 
b subjected to fine grinding m the presence of water to cause hydrolyzing of the finely 
ground material. Cf C A 24, 6115 

Calnum cytnanude. Nixodem Caro and Albert R. Franc. F r . 698,231, June 
30. 1930 CaCN, and cither cyanatnides are prepd free from dust by treating the 
ground carbide in the form of pieces or bnquets Cl C. A 25, 1041. 

Bleaching powder. Soc elettktca ed elettroci™tca del Cavpaho, Actollr 
CA ttccm and Carlo Paoujni Austrian 121,976, Ncrv 15, 1930 Bleaching powder 
Con A?., inore Y 12 ” *&% of active Cl is prepd. by chlorinating a suspension of Ca(0H)» 
tn CCb or other inert non-solvent for Ca(OH), and CaOCli The Ca(OIG> is ground 
"5™ before, during or throughout the reaction, which a effected at a temp 
above 40 When the reaction is finished, the mirt. is cooled to below 20* and the 


product is dried. App u'descnbeX" 

1 G r “ ra i c 
Blexchmg tye. i. G F arbenins A-G Fr. 698,763, July 8, 1930 A lye for 


8.351, July 3, 1930 See Ger. 
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bleaching and other purposes contains Na.PO* and so! flaw. It is made from phos- 
phoric Fe contg Si (obtained in the electrothermal manuf . of I*) by reaction with Na,COi 
and air, leaching the product with water and evapg to dryness 

Lime from limestone. Glenn II. Niles (one-half each to Doherty Research Co 
and Arthur E Traesdell) U S. 1.703.802, March 31. A charge of limestone is heated 
in a lain Under a subatm pressure which vanes m different portions of the kiln. 
Heat for burning is supplied by means of a circuit of hot gases which arc passed upwardly 
through the charge, then removed from the top of the charge and reintroduced at a 
controlled rate and pressure into the lower portion of the charge admixed with heating 
gases in sufficient volume to maintain lime-burning temps , and the amt of air em- 
ployed is limited to that which is supplied at a controlled rate and pressure to produce 
the heating gases App is described 

Iron oxide and sulfur dioxide. Horace Freeman (to The Sulphide Research 
Corp , Ltd ) Can 311,130, May 5, 1931 Iron sulfide ore is passed in finely di- 
vided form through a zone m which it is preheated to ignition temp, by contact with 
hot furnace gases, and through a second rone in which it is heated to fusion temp and 
burned with a deficiency of gaseous oxidizing agent whereby most of the S is oxidized 
and through a tlurd zone in which it is further heated to a state of fusion and is burned 
with an excess of gaseous oxidizing agent whereby substantially all the Fe and the re- 
sidual S are oxidized, and finally through a fourth rone in which the fused particles are 
chilled sufficiently to avoid agglomeration 

Potassium phosphate. Robert D Pike U S 1,799,479. April 7 In making 
KjPOi from KC1 and HiPO» in a single furnace operation, a mixt of KC1 is fumaced 
with sufficient HjPO* to form the tn-K phosphate and with sufficient H,S0« to drive 
off substantially all the IICI, and a carbonaceous reducing agent such os coal or coke 
is added to complete the conversion of the furnace contents An arrangement of app. 
is described. 

Sodium sulfate from natural deposits. Arthur T W Warnken (one half to 
Emanuel Johnson). U. S 1.79S.993, March 31 The natural deposit is covered with 
fresh water which is then subjected to natural temp conditions of day and night so 
that the water is heated during the day to collect the Na,SO< and cooled during the 
night to ppt the material, and the warmed water is led during the day to a collection vat 

Purification of carbon dioxide. Ralph II McKee Can 310,509, Apnl 21, 
1931. COi contg low-boding hydrocarbons is purified by cooling under a pressure 
of approx. 400-1000 lbs per sq m to provide a density of the CO, of approx. 6-GO lbs 
per cu. ft, and contacting with activated C. silica gel, solid paraffin in granular form 
or a heavy odorless oil such as refined white petroleum oil 

Apparatus for making solid carbon dioxide of high density. Masatosi OnsoTt, 
Yositosi Oyama and Institute op Physical and Chemical Research. Japan 
89.517, Dec 13, 1930 

Gaseous sulfur compounds. Koloman von Szomd a thy, Kornel Kell and Paul 
Schmitz. Fr 098,165, June 28, 1930. Ores contg. a metal and S are mixed with C 
and, while heated to incandescence, are exposed to a current of gas contg. steam. 
SO, as well as H,S is obtained if an excess of air is mixed with the steam. FejO, may 
be added as a catalvst Fr G9S.1GG describes an app for absorbing H-S and SO, in 
gases by means of a finely divided coned sola of polythionates sol in water, e. g , penta- 
thionates or hexathionates of alkalies or alk earths The S which seps is extd from 
the soln_ and dried, while the soln freed from S is returned to the reaction s essel The 
process is accelerated by adding to the sola small amts of ales ,t{, 1-2% of glycerol. 
sad ioepeng the temp at 45-65°. 

Continuous calcination of gypsum- Alva W Tyler U S 1.79S.857, March 31. 
Finely divided raw gypsum is moved through a chamber in a stream of superheated 
steam at a suitable pressure; the superheat of the steam over its temp, of condensa- 
tion at the pressure is sufficient to impart to the gypsum the heat necessary for its calci- 
nation without reduction of the steam to its temp of condensation App. is described. 
C !. C. A 24, 1720 

Catalytic reduction of carbonyl compounds. Alphons O. Jaeger (to The Selden 
Co). Can 310,207, Apr 7, 1931. Carbonyl compds are catalytically reduced by 
reaction with reducing gases in the presence of a contact mass contg a dild "permuto- 
genetic body.” 

Hydrogen. Jorct S Berkley (to DuPont Ammonia Corp). U. S 1,799,452, 
April 7. A mixt. of steam and CH», in the vol. ratio of at least 2:1, at a pressure of 
1-50 atm. and at a temp, below 600®, is subjected to the combined action of a Ni cats- 
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lyst and magnesia (the latter being present in the proportion of at leart one mo! of 
MgO per mol o! CH, in the gaseous milt.) Ci.C.A. 25, 1345 

Hydrogen. IIciKRfCtt l!ow« Cer 6163-13. Oct. 17, 10^5 JI. Ii prepd. by 
passing water gas or similar mists over a MgO catalyzer CO, absorbents may also be 
mixed with the cataiyzer A suitable catalyzer milt, is given by burned lime coot* 

? ' 1 ^Hydrogen. I’atentvmwestuygs A -G "Ai«sa" (Soc. anon roc* l’exj-lci- 
7AT10N »* brevets "Atrwx" Patctte ExrtorTATTON Ct. "Alpcca," Ltd ). Fr. 
698,484, Jan 31, 1636 11 is obtained by washing coke-oven gas with water under 

pressure The gas which is first liberated from the water on reducing the pressure 
contains 20-35% of 11 Bnd u returned to fresh unwashed gas 

Hydrogen and other gases. Ctoacr. F Jaobert hr 608,*0o, Oct. 8, 1929 
Gases such as H are prepd with or without pressure by Interposing between the liquid 
(caustic alkali or other) and the solid substance (Si or other) to be attacked by this 
sola , a partition or pocket made o! appropriate material attackable itself by the reac- 
tion liquid but with less rapidity, to permit the charging of the reservoir which is to 
contain the gas under pressure, and the dosing ol it before the reaction takes place. 

Graphite and hydrogen. I G Fa»bewiwd A -C (Hans Dahr, inventor) Ger. 
516.99). Oct 4, 1929 Graphite and H are produced by the decotnpn of hydrocarbons 
in metal baths App for leading the hydrocarbons into the molten metal at suitable 
trmps and at a suitable velocity is described In examples, hydrocarbons are led into 
fused Ft and fused Cu at 1300* 

Active carbon Art -Gts fCr StiocstowdCvge* (Theodor Cos and Waiter 
Pechtold, inventors) Ger 516.881. June 6. 1923 Highly active C is prrpd by beat- 
ing flue ashes of all varieties (e g , from coal, lignite, peat and wood fuel) to about 1000*, 
and not exceeding 1050* Cf C A 24, 1710 

Apparatus for production of activated carbon. Wst M Wuxiaus (to Activities 
Ltd) If S 1,793327, March 31 Carfxmaerous material such as cool dust is injtctcdm 
a tangential direction into a comfnistion chamber in the form of aa elongated furnace 
of rounded cross section Cf C A 2«, 1710 

Apparatus for producing carbon black by partial combustion of hydrocarbons, 
Cuad-scey Matxoc* (to Monroe Louisiana Carbon Co ) U. S 1,798,614, March 31. 
Various structural details are described 

Adsorptive charcoal Dcrna*di *'0 Ocurrrt IT G 98,752, Jufy g, 1930 Char- 
coal having the power of adsorbing gases and vapors, decolorizing charcnol and char- 
coal resembling lamp black are prepd by calcining, m the absence of air, residues ob- 
tained by evapg solm of org substances obtained by treating vegetable materials 
with hot solns of K'aOll or KOIf, washing the residue with water, treating it with 
strong mineral acids (H,SO«. IJC1. etc ). washing with water, drying and grinding 
Phenol-formaldehyde condensation products. PowabdS Hole U.S 1,799316, 
April 7 A non -sticking condensation product is made by condensing carbobc add 
and CH,0 by bodmg m the presence of an alkali salt and ddg the material with water 
while it is still boiling, cooling the ddd mist, and subsequently adding more water 
contg a Cr salt The prodjet is suitable for coating or impregnating 

White phenol-formaldehyde condensation product. Tyozi Akiyama and Tyotaro 
Sib era Japan 89,615. Dec. 19. 1930 A nut of ammonium or alkali borate, sol 
salts of Sn, Tv or Sb, HCHO and PbOH is heated to give a white condensation product. 
Condensation products from formaldehyde, htumc Obttwe* Fr, 697.878, 
June 19, 1930 A mixt of glycolic afdehyde, tnoses and tetrosea is prepd. by heat- 
ing an aq soln. of CHjO with the addn. of an aJk reading condensing agent such as 
Pb(OH), until the reducing power of the reaction liquid for cold Fchiing soin. has 
reached a max. 

Gelalrnfajag urea-formaldehyde condensation product* by heating with werose. 
Oscar A Cherry (to Economy Fuse and Mfg Co 5 US 1,799,951, April 7. 

Artificial substances 1 O Tahsemyd A -C Fr 697.693. June 19, 1930 A 
mixt. of vinyl compds or a mat of one or more vinyl eompds is polymerized "with other 
compds capable of being polymerized and contg the group =C=»CH|, if necessary 
in the presence of a catalyst and a solvent and adding fibers and emollients Thus Et 
^ rr T la ^and^vinyl acetate are polymerized together Other examples are given. Cf 

Molded articles. Join H Schmidt (to The Bakelite Corp ). Can. 309,680, Mar 
2 ' 4 - ‘ 93 J Molded articles are made by shaping a fusible resinous substance of glycerol- 
polycarboxyhc acid type in a mold, converting it while under pressure Into an infusible 
resin, removing it from the mold and hardening it by further application of heat E g , 
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n mixt o! 200 parts by wt of glycerol vrith 400 parts of phthalic anhydride. with or 
sritliotit fillers or coloring mat ends. j* allowed to react at 140-200 to incipient gelation, 
and thenTpoured into molds and heated under pressure until Relation occurs and the 
min passes into the infusible state (the essential requirement is that the client or phys 
change from fusibility to infusibility should tale place in the mold and preferably under 
the molding pressure) The shaped article does not tend to lose Its form or alter its 
dimensions on further heating 

Plastic materials. C F llot iretsoi r & hoi iink G u n H I r 6^,321. July 3. 
1030 The elasticity of plastic materials and objects made therefrom has ing a basis 
of cellulose deny* is increased by producing, either by addn . subtraction or substitu- 
tion a layer free from or poor in plistifying agents. Thus, the articles may l>e dipped 
in ether or sprtnkled with a soln of ethylcellulose In C*U». 

Plastic materials. Soc avon on decoration ARCiirrr cturalr et uomuiSRK. 
(Gustave Moneany, inventor) Fr 697,435, June 14. 1930 A plastic material capable 
of being molded is made by tnising plaster, fillers and asliestos powder and incorporating 
albumin or dextrin, molding, baling, dipping into a bath of water and glycerol, luting 
again, dipping into synthetic min in ale and baling Fr 607.436 describes a plastic 
material from asbestos fd>cr and paper beaten tip with a synlbetic min varnish to which 
metallic fillers may be added 

PUstic materials. Thomas X. Cm G u » II Fr ti’it.213. June 30. 1930 
rcntametliy Icnediaminedisuliine u used as a constituent of plastic materials, cither 
as the pnnapal constituent or os a flux or softening agent. 

Porous masses from gypsum. Kkeimiolo A. Co . Vercisigtr Ktcselcuiir- uvn 
Korksteis-Ges. C.er 522.130, Mar 0, 1920 Gypsum is mixed with relatively 
large amts of substances winch increase the porosity of the product, t g . sugar or 
glue, and to compensate for the delaying action of these addns on the binding of the 
product, there ore added also accelerators of the binding, e g , a sulfate or a nitrate 
The products are useful as krai tnsuiol.'rs, filter it.'nes, etc. 

Unbreakable transparent sheets. Lons C. F. Pechin Fr GOS411. July 5, 
1930 Unbreakable transparent sheets are made from condensation products of phenols 
with aldehydes, having transparent sheets of celluloid as interior or exterior supports. 

Silica gel. Koxo Ikiwa, Siiuka Isikawa and Mitsui Kor.iv Kahusmiki Kaisiia 
J apan 89,690. Dec. IS, 1930 Silica gel is tnamifd. by Introducing Cb or a mixt. of 
Cb and a gas which does not react with alkali into water-glass soln. The product is 
washed with HjO and dried The filtrate contains about 80% KaOCI 

Adsorbents from gels, ram Stoewlner (to 1 G. Tarbenind A.-G ), U S. 

I, 798,760, March 31 l*art of the water sol impurities are removed from a gel such 
as that of silica by washing, the material is partially dned, washed again and then 
completely dned 

Material for drying gases. Koio Ik\w\ and Mitsui Kozan Kaiuhuiex Kaisrs 
J apan 89.593. Dec. IS, 1930 Anhydrous MgSO, is mixed with porous or colloidal 
matenal like CaSO«. cement, silica gel. activated C, Japanese aad day, powdered 
glass, AhOi, etc. The product absorbs much II|0, and can be used repeatedly by dry- 
ing with heating 

Dehydrating material suitable for use In show casings, buildings, etc. Howard 

II. Baker. U. S 1.7PS.S02, March 31. A solid molded mass is formed of CnCb 
99% and 1% of metallic particles such as iron filings Sawdust may lie added. 

Adhesire. J. G. Farbcntso. A -G Fr. 697.S74, June 25, 1 «30. A cold adhesive 
is made from condensation products of urea, thiourea or their denvs. with aldehydes 
or their polymers, water, and, if necessary, odds, salts or substances liberating adds 
and substances which increase the consistency of the adhesive. 

Adhesive for gummed paper. I ermn*m> W\ UuKurrsuR (to Mid-States Gummed 
Taper Co.) _ U. S 1,799,797, April 7. Paper or fabric is coated with an adhesive com- 
prising a mixt. of 2 resinous gums (such as pontianok and copal) having different rates 
of soly, and a small percentage of non-drying vegetable oil sudi as castor oil. 

Cement Conrad Mauler. Ft. G9S.010, May 13. 1930. A cement for repairing 
porcelain, etc., consists of a mixt of flowers of chalk, freshly slaked lime, milk casein, 
quarts powder, glass powder, asbestos powder and coloring material. 

Cement M\ron K. Delaney (to The Bakehte Corp.). Can. 310,617, April 21, 
1931. A cement comprises about eoual parts bv wt. of n wax. such as chlorinated 
naphthalene, ester gum and about 5% of rubber litex Tliis cvment 1> used for secur- 
mg glass to glass or metal*. wood to wood, etc 

Clutch-fseing fabrics treated with lead oleate. Samuel P. Howe. U.S. 1.79S.G05 
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March 31 A fabric such a* that for use as a dutch facing is treated with Pb oleate 
Mica, J’b wire, Pb bnoleate and asbestos also may be used in the material 

Composite sheet material such as fiber and bakehte products. Louis T. Frederics 
( to Fifaoc Insulation Co ) US 1,799,600, April 7. Fibrous particles such as com- 
minuted scrap canvas are felted by the action of suction operating through a pervious 
tiacLmg strip such as fertile fa tine which forms a pan of the finished shed, and the 
latter U treated with a suitable resin such as reactive ' bakehte" compn App is 

‘'“SS.CUl.l H.I.UT. Co... rr HOT. Jrfr 3. 1930. F.tatm, m,- 

tenals and plastified resinoids arc mixed in the presence of water The mixt. is formed 
into toads which are dned, superposed and united by compression and heat 

Frederic^: W Atacc. Can. 3OT.7GO, Mar. 24. 1031 Stable 
fluent emulsions are made by emulsifying a chlorinated hydrocarbon with water and 
Turkey red oil in the presence of a colloidal siheate. t g, 07% CiflCb. 4.5%Tuikey 
red oil. 2% bentonite, 20% water, 0 45% ammonia (d 0 BSD). 

Sealing composition. Ernest R. 1Ia?.sov and Myron E Delaney (to Bakelite 
Corn ) Can 309.CSI, Mar 24, 1931 A sealing compn js prepd. by melting a wax- 
like halogenatrd naphthalene and dissolving gilsomte therein This compn. is adapted 
for use in the tnarnif of fixed tltc coruUntm 

Potting compositions. Myron E Delaney (to The Bakehte Corp ). Can 
31 1, OH, May 5. 1931 A potting compn comprises 25-40% of a wax-like chlorinated 
naphthalene, 20-30% of gilsomte and 30-50% ol montan wax and has a flow point 
ranging from 83* to 100* and a viscosity of less than 100 at 130*. This compn. is used 
on fixed dec. condensers, dry batteries, etc. 

Arc-resistant composition. Fraiier Gao rr (to The Bakdite Corp } Can 
309.679. Mar 24. 1911 An artide nwtant to the carbonizing action of an dec. arc 
is prep<L by cati«ing phenol to react with tung oil and a methj lene-contg agent m pro- 
portions to yield a res mo d product, admixing a cellulose filler therewith, partially bak- 
ing the mut- and molding under beat and pressure. Cf C A. 25, 1040 

Wetting, etc., agents. H Tit BfimsE A -G Fr C98,380. July 4, 1930 Wetting 
cleaning. emulsifying, etc., agents are prrpd by sulfonatmg amines or bydrotyammes 
of the aliphatic senes contg more than 8 C atoms Examples are given of the sul- 
fonatioo of octadecenylamine. Cf C A 25, 2532 

Wetting, ett, agents. Cictwiscne Fasux sorjx. Sandox. rr. 697,350, June 13. 
1930 Monoaryl esters of glycerol *ed glycol are used along with carboxylic or sullotuc 
aads as wetting and emulsifying agents. 

Wetting, foaming, dispersing and emulsifying agents. I G Karbrnind A.-C 
(Karl Daimler inventor) Ger 521 035. Jan. 26, 1929 Quaternary ammonium salts 
suitable for the above purposes are prrpd. by coverting EliNCvH.QH into a quaternary 
salt by reaction with a aralkyl halide, and then estenfymg the OH group by means of 
a fatty aad chloride contg at least 5 C atoms in the mol Thus, a curt- of Et»NCr- 
JLOH and PhCHtCl may be kept at SO-lOO* until the rhCH,Cl has disappeared, and 
dec and chlonde then tud in. 

Wetting, cleansing and emulsifying agents. I G Parbenind A-G Fr. 693,637. 
July 8. 1930 There are introduced into org compels aliphatic, cj doahphatic. mixed 
aliphatic-aromatic or aromatic radicals contg ale. OH groups, ethyleaic double bonds 
or sulfuric ester groups and also other reactive groups (The esterification of COOK 
groups of fatty aads contained in fats and oils and their sulfunc esters is excepted.) 
The products are converted into mlfune esters or their salts if they do not already 
contain sulfuric ester groups Thus a rant of BuOH contg Ha and the product 
obtained by the partial chlorination of fish oil are boiled under reflux and the product 
u sulfonated. The N a salt of the product has a high wetting and emulsifying power 
Other examples are given. Cf C A 25, 2324 

Detergent E Kotozsr Hun. 102,126. June II. 1930 An aq dispersion of 
natural or artificial latex is mixed with ethereal or other org perfume and rnorr or org 
filling materials. 

^» tCT 7roofing agents. Charles H Thompson and W* T McGivesn Fr. 
697,800 June 24, 1930 A product useful for waxing, waterproofing, etc., consists of 
an emulsion prepd. by adding to molten wax an alk. compd., e r . NaOH. KOH, EbN 
" °”"”o eompds . and with or without a proton sofa, or a colloidal substance. The 


'“r*r « mara or mniTOta wita soap and used as a supplying agent. 

uwa^Khirs, as™ p ™‘““ u - a 

Freermg nurtures. Ebl Hcsocakn. G « 516.880, Aug 10,1929. A freezing 
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mixt which maintains a low temp for a considerable time is obtained by addins; ice 
to an arj -salt null below a layer of specifically heavier non miscible liquid such as CCL 
The salt soln may contain glycol and the salt is preferably in granular condition 
“Artificial” (imitation) snow. Max C Baumann U S 1.800,187, April 7. A 
white readily crystallizablc org acid such as benzoic and salicylic acid is mixed with a 
light-colored adhesive material such as sugar, potato flour and alum 

Stiffening sheet material such as toe boxes of shoes. Willis A Houghton (to 
Bennett Box Co) US 1,799,919, April 7 A material such as doth, leather or 
paper is treated with a sol silicate and glycerol Cf C A 24, 23-18 

Porous water-laid felt IIfnry P bnoPNrcx (to Arden Box Toe Co) US. 
1,799,931, April 7. A porous water-laid felt is made with a preponderating proper 
tion of long fibers bonded together with a smaller proportion of the gdatmizcd Conum 
portion of untanned animal shins This product is suitable for use as a box toe stock 
Planographic printing process. Valentin Dietz (to American Multigraph Co ) 
t' S reissue lH.Olj, March 3! Reissue of original pat No 1,7-11,758 (C A 24,1191) 
Stencil sheet SillNjixo Uorii. U S 1.799,703, April 7 A base of fibrous 
material such as Japanese y oshinc paper is coated with a compn comprising a gelatinous 
org colloid such as gelatin dispersed in water in admixt with naphthenic acid3 Cf 
( A 25, 193.8 

Transfer. Winthrop S. Lawrence (to Kaumagraph Co). U S 1, 709,75-1, 
April 7 A paper base permeable to stiam and free from any filler which would pre- 
vent the passage of steam is provided with a surface marling comprising a dye sol 
in water and embodied in a surface film such ns a gum arable compn which is sol in 
water, so that if steam is forced through the base it can act directly upon the film and 
dye Cf C A 25, COS 

Cigaret tips. I G Fardbnind A -G (Walter Becker, inventor). Ger 616,710, 
Oct 6, 1929 Use is made of an under layer of resinous polymerized vinyl denvs and 
a water proof over layer In an example, the over layer is the product of cellulose 
acetate, tncresyl phosphate and acetone, and the under layer of bronze powder and 
vinyl resin 
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Opacification of glass by blast lamp. M A Bbsboropovano M F.Shur. Keram. 
i Sirklo 6, 400-70(1930) — The authors describe tests made to ascertain the dependence 
of the velocity of glass opacification on (i) the chcm compn of the glass; (2) the 
land of flame used, (3) the method of w orbing the glass, and (4) the quantity of cullet 
used in the glass Fifteen Linds of glass were treated with reducing and oxidizing flames. 
The results are tabulated and show that the velocity of opacification depends on the chem. 
compn. of the glass Glass contg CaO and alkalies becomes opaque most rapidly; 
glass contg ZnO becomes opaque less rapidly. Glasses having a high content of A!,Oj 
and B|Oj become opaque only with reducing flames With oxidizing and reducing 
blast flames they do not become opaque at all The presence of MgO in glass seems 
to aid opacification Glass contg AljOi (9 3%) does not become opaque when worked 
with any kind of flame _ Glass contg PbO becomes opaque less rapidly in a reducing 
flame than in an oxidizing flame A high quantity of SiO a aids opacification. All 
glasses become opaque more rapidly in a reducing flame than in an oxidizing flame 
rfie opacnfcaCiun of gficsr is a reaction facing pihee on tie surface of glass through tile 
building of new formations by the red hot gas partides Some formations have the 
character of crystals, others that of amorphous efflorescences The quantity of cullet 
does not influence the opacity of glass while being worked in a blast lamp flame. A senes 
of other salt compds besides NaCl was tested to det their influence on the opacity 
of glass KC1 removes the opacity completely and more rapidly than NaCl Br 
and I salts of _K and Na also remove opacity, although the glass is not as transparent 
as when KCI is used Bone acid removes opacity in glasses contg BjOi. Pb,Oi and 
ZnO also remove opacity M V. Kondoidy 

Glass technology and industrial progress. W. E. S Turner J. Soc Glass Tech. 
14, 173-84P(1930) — A general discussion by T. and others. II F. Kriece 

Progress in glass technology under the auspices of the glass delegacy. Anon. 
J.Soc Glass Tech 14, 307-13T(1930) — The annual rept. of the Glass Research Delegacy 
includes a list of the departmental publications. H F. Kriece 
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International glass standards. Axon J Soc Clast Trek 14, 158 9 P(1930) -"The 
Diut Gla«technivche Gcs and the Soc of Class Technology agreed upon the follow- 
ing standards (1) Tor general comparative purposes the Ihcnnal elpansion cl glass 
shall be detd for a mean temp of GO' over a range of 25 * 5 to i5 * 5 . The 
specimens shall be 5 0 mm thick and normally free from strain as detd optically 
The symbol of mean linear coefT of thermal expansion shall be <** * With measure- 
ments made at high temps a test piece shall be used only once and the rate of heating 
shall be 2* per min (2) The viscosities and the corresponding temps important in 
the characterualion of glass are (a) 10' eg* umta-fumace working temps, (fe) 
10* eg*, units — temp of the tower limit of the working range. (C) that at which a 
break occurs in the temp property cun-e Tins « given as 10> c. g s- umts where 
the property considered is elec cond (3) The symbol T, shall replace all other con 
ventions to denote the transformation temp of glass The max point on the com 
nlete thermal-expansion curve for glass, namely, its softening temp . shall be denoted 

by ,V, l! F K * EIGE 

Thermal endurance of glass. W. J. A Warren / So e Glass Tech 14, 3I3-23T 

(1930) The thermal-endurance detn proposed by Gould and Hampton is critically 

namd Their formula is 8 V7, where 8 ts the min temp difference causing a tall Com 
cal beaker (200 cc. capacity) contg hot war to fracture when plunged into cold water 
and / is the max thickness in the bottom of the beaker along the course of the fracture 
\V finds It necessary to specify that the max thickness shall lie within the concave 
part of the bottom in order to have concordant results Circumferential fractures 
give very slightly higher and more consistent values than transverse cracks Uneven 
distribution of the glass lias no apparent effect where the ratio of mar /nun thickness 
is 1.5-2 0 The thermal endurance of beakers of sheet glass compn was found to be 
deteriorating several months after manufacture The best value of a in the formula, 
thermal endurance, 3 — W*. was found to be 035-0 40, where the beaker* average 
1 4 mm in thickness A more satisfactory expression ts B m 8 + (f — 1)/1. where A 
» w const for any definite compn which is deduced from a few beakers tested by putting 
A ~ 5/3 73 If F. K 

A provisional standard test for the thermal endurance of glass. Anov J. Soc 
Clast Tech 14, 1 G0-3 P(1 930) — The test procedure accepted by the Class Standards 
Comm of the Soc of Glass Tech uses a tall conical beaker (200 cc.) 140 mm. high, 
72 mm diam base and 49 mm diam top as the standard article The thickness of 
the beakers should be as close as possible to 1 mm The beakers art ttsted from 2 to 
45 hrs after manuf to a\ old irregularities due to weathering, etc Beakers of satisfac- 
tory standard of annealing arc selected Paraffin wax is melted in each beaker to form 
a layer 4 5 cm deep and heated to a few degrees above the temp desired tVhen the 
immersed thermometer reads the desired temp such as 75°, the beaker and contents 
are pbmgtd into water at 15° 1° If fracture does not occur the process is repeated 

at the next higher heating temp The testing should begin at a temp low enough to 
insure a no of chtlbngs before rupture occurs The healing temps, increase in steps 
of 5° The difference between the temp of the chilling bath and the temp to which 
the beaker was last heated before fracture occurred is recorded, likewise the thickness 
of the beaker along the fracture and the max thickness in mm Any beaker having a 
mm thickness less than ’/» its max thickness along the fracture is rejected The re- 
sults of 10 beakers whose max thickness is 0 9-1 9 mm. are averaged to obtain the 
thermal enduran ce of the glass acc ording to the equation* thermal endurance *■ temp 
difference X V thickness in mm If F. Kribce 

Calculation of the tensile strength of glass. O Knapp Clash Cue 60, 354(1930), 
J Soe Class Tech 14, 290-1A — I or the purpose of ealen of the tensile strength, it 
is assumed that this is an additive property dependent on the silicates present in the 
glass, and that when the SiO, content is 50-GG 6 tnols % the oxides are present as 
momxrticates and the excess SrO, is present as free oxide Similarly, when the SiOj 
content is 66 G-75 or 75-80 mols % the oxides are present as di- or tn silicates The 
tensile strength of such a glass is then readily ealed by use of factors, deduced from 
the data for tensile strength published by G Gehlboff and M Thomas (C. A 22,1448) 

A. table shows the value for the tensile strength of 22 of Gehlhoff and Thomas's glasses 
as ealed (a) by A Winkelmann and O Schott’s factors, (6) by Gehlhoff and Thomas’ 
method and (c) by the above-mentioned factors The percentage deviation of each 
or these from the observed value is shown Methods (4) and ft) are fairly accurate 
but (a) gives rather high values q g 

Critical investigation of the methods for the determination of the resistance to 
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chemical attack of glasses Ernst Rexer. Keram. Rundschau 38, 387-00. 421-5. 
464-5. 50G-7, 546-8, 500-4, 590-3. G24-7(1930) —The methods now in use for testing the 
attack of water on glass were critically investigated Methods using crushed sam- 
ples, the Mj bus "surface samples" and autoclave samples were tried Relations be- 
tween soly and stze of sample, fineness of sample, character of surface and amt of 
strain were obtained H Insley 

Effect on the properties of a soda-lime-silica glass of repeated melting in platinum. 
The x-ray pattern. W E S Turner J Soc Class Tech 14, 351-3T(1930), cf C A. 
25, 788 — No change in phys properties was observed unless a chem change was pro- 
duced by the repeated meltings in Pt IJ F K 

Development and trend of the mechanical production of white hollow glass ware. 
A Wendler. / Soc Class Tech 14, 353-68T<1930) H F K 

The supposed diphasic nature of glass. F W Preston J Soc Glass Tech 14, 
349-50T(1930) — Double refraction has been noted in glass allowed to cool under 
pressure P suggests that this phenomenon may be due to the presence of ultramicro- 
scopje crystals with some orientation H F K 

Use of borax in glass manufacture. Edward Mezen J Soc Glass Tech 14, 
164-72 P(1930) — A general discussion by M and others II F Kkiecb 

The development of tank-block production. HansHirscjt Keram Rundschau 38, 
291-5, 312 5. 343-6(1930), cf C A 24, 5121 —A no of commercially made tank 
blocks were divided according to AhO, content mto 2 classes Besides chem analyses, 
phys tests for sp gr , porosity, compressive strength, abrasive hardness (resistance 
to wear), resistance to thermal shock, resistance to molten glass attack and to NajCO, 
attack and refractoriness were made Although results show ambiguity due to dif- 
ferences in methods of manuf as well as compn , it is concluded that low porosity with 
only fine pores present, high d , uniformity in compn and structure and high strength 
give the best tank block and that, other things betng equal, blocks high in AIjO, give 
better resistance to glass attack than those low in AljOj H Insley 

The thennoiJptical properties of glasses rich in silica. F Rinnb Keram Rund- 
schau 37, 772(1929) , J Soc Glass Tech 13, 371 A — The ns of glassy substances were 
detd for wave lengths of 735-44CW for temps between — 160° and 1000* The 
following substances were used (a) fused quartz, (5) hyalite (SiOj, 3 4% IIjO), (c) 
hyalite (SiO,, 4 84% H,0). (d) opal (SiQ,. 8 5% H,0). (e) opal (SiO,. 9 73% H,0) 
As the water Content increased, the n was lowered The dispersion was const A 
max was detected in the n temp curve at 0° with glass (e) No sepn of water could 
be detected in an opal on cooling in liquid air G G 

Elimination of waste in the glass industry. Geo. H Miles J. Soc Glass Tech 
14, 185-95 P(1930) —General H F. KrIecb 

Continuous kilns for the burning of clay products. J Williamson Trans 
Ceram. Soc (England) 30, 21-32(1931). cf C A 25,789 H. F Krikce 

Manufacture of bricks for road paving in the U. S. A. and Holland. G A Hodson. 
Trans Ceram Soc. (England) 30, 37-45(1931) H. F Kriegb 

Oil fuel and the brick industry. 1 Lubbock Trans Ceram Soc (England) 30, 
68-80(1931), cf C A 25, 1066 — To offset the higher cost of oil over coal 3 economies 
are claimed for oil fuel (a) reduction of time of burning, (6) elimination of under 
burned brick, (e) saving labor costs for coal and ash handling Various types of fuel- 
oil burners and oil-fired kilns are described H F Krtege 

Use of garbage slags for manufacture of slag bricks. R Gruen Stadleresntgung 
22, 71-8(1930) — A description of the new practice of refuse disposal at Cologne Chem 
analyses of garbage slags and their phys properties and the compn and test data on 
tlve phys properties cf buck vaawjfd from this slag art given E. I. S 

Advances m the production of hollow tile. Alfred Hielsciter Tontnd -Zlg 55, 
379-82, 420-3(1931) — Modem machinery is described B A Soule 

Method for determining the workability of clay and ceramic masses with the ball 
plastimeter Willi M Cohn Tontnd -Zlg 55, 238-40(1931) — An app is described 
for measuring the workability of clay mixes It consists of a ball 20 mm in diam. 
attached to a plunger which is surmounted by a flat plate The ball is made to rest 
on the mud and weights are placed on the plate The depth of penetration of the day 
into the mud is measured on an attached scale The depth of penetration depends on 
the water content of the mud. the pressure on the plunger and the time the pressure is 
applied Expts were made with one day, by varying one of these factors and hold 
ing the others const The method is not claimed to be a measure of plasticity but rather 
a measure of the pressure component (yield value’) of the workability R F F 
Solid fuels in the fine ceramic industry. A. Jaeschke Keram. Rundschau 37, 
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541-5. 5fil-2 501 G, 631-4(1023) —Temps required (or burning different kinds of 
ceramic ware are Risen and various (uels are evaluated BIS. 

The effects ol various gases in tie kiln on the burning of bright gold for gilded 
ceramic wares. Akira Nakatsccjh J Sac Ghent ind , Japan 34, Suppl binding, 
07-'l(ltni) — SO,, HA CO, CO, and II, arc found to tic injurious, but not at low temps 
The best practice is to bum at 300’, sweep out the gases and heat to 750*, V F H 
Gas permeability of pyrometer tubes in relation to temperature. W. Miehr 
Tomnd-Ztg 55, 140(1011) —Contrary to general belief, the permeability of ceramic 
pyrometer tubes to gases was found to decrease materially with increased temp This 
was explained by assuming that gases hue a higher viscosity at high temp Dctns 
of the viscosity of COt. N'i and producer gas at 1220* confirmed this assumption 

It F Feuccsov 

Acceleration of the drying of cetamtc products. I' P Hudvikov. G V, Kukolbv 
aw I. L MavotlcrCs /phi«< 1 Zfg 55, 40'»-!l(t f «l) —The drying time may 
be lowered 50% by addn of ehctroljtcs, especially 0 '>% Ft SO, or 0 25% A!,{SO,)» 

B A Soulf 

Silicates high In alumina. YlapiuIr Jkola Chem Ltsly 25, 30-4, 53-01(1931) — 
The phase diagram lor the system Al,Oit>iO, is eiolicd and discussed in connection 
with the production of corundum, sillimamte, andahisite, rtc Fravjc MaRPsii 
S ome of the newer uses (or silicon carbide. Charles McMullev Tram 
FJectrochem Soc 59, preprint G pp (1011) — Important recent adaptations of SiC are 
recorded and discussed In recuperators cylindrical tubes are used fn the "Carbo- 
radiant” combustion chamber a mnt of air and fuel is injected into a SiC box The 
Thornhill Anderson furnace has an arched overhead combustion chamber made of 
SiC Other applications include boiler furnace walls, heating elements, therapeutic 
lamps, resistors for radio equipment and lightning arresters The phj sical properties 
of SiC arc tabulated C G b 

Grog, C R F TiiRr.LVAt-L. Trans Cream Soc (England) 30, 1-18(1031); cf. 
C A 25, "81 —The best fireclay grog is made from raw lumps calcined at high temps 
and crushed to has e a splintery shape To make low porosity bnck it is best to use 
grog with high porosity If F Kjueck 

Refractory materials Observations on the behavior of refractory materials in con- 
tinuous vertical retorts. A T G*ce«j Inst Got Eng 1930, Communication No 22. 
Ft 3,3-26, Gas Eng 47,05191(1030), Gas J 192, 720-J —Most cases of "holing" 
were found to originate in the interior of the retort rather than in the combustion cham 
ber r oreign substances such as Fe compds and alkali from coal, cause superficial 
disintegration or corrosion The reducing atm prevailing in the retort accentuates 
the slagging action or iron slags The viscosity or stickiness of the slag at the surface 
is important in its influence on the passage of the charge through the retort Iligh- 
alkali slags cause augmented stickiness for alkali silicates arc low melting Material 
m the zone G to 12 ft from the top of the retort often peels off in thin layers Fxamn 
or these Hakes showed a scry slight increase in Fe content. The alkali content in- 
creased from 0 52% to 0 73%, the sp gr decreased from 2 30 to 2 32 I Inking often 
tikes place during the scurfing operation The surface in contact with the scurf has 
probably been weakened at definite planes by (a) depositions and impregnations, 
(5) constitutional changes in the SiO, in the surface layers resulting from previous high 
temp stuffings, (c) a general spalling tendency of a SiOi product Joints and jointing 
cements are considered A H Dierker 

Refractory materials for electric furnaces. IL Copper and its alloys, including 
bronze, gun metal, brass, copper-nickel and phosphor-bronze Alfred B Search 
Metal I nd (London) 38, 333 5(1931) cf C A 25, 1650 — The most important types 
of elec furnace for melting copper, brass; bronze, etc , are the direct arc, the indirect 
arc, tile induction and the granular resistance The direct arc type furnaces are 
suitable only for bronzes and alloys contg less thin 6% Zn. while the indirect arc types 
are applicable to all Cu alloys The I’b content of the alloy dels the type of lining— 
magnesite being preferable when Pb is present, though Zn may react with a MgO lin- 
ing In the Ajaz-Wyatt furnace for melting yellow brass, a lining consisting of a re 
Iractory cement of a compn corresponding to a rout of fireclay, SiO« and asbestos 
fiber is often used Tireclay bricks arc generally satisfactory Sii.ca bncks are used 
xor tne root and the parts of the sides not coming in contact with slag Pure tnag- 
r y t "i rned and «>c!osed s n steel casts, show long life Zirconia bncks 
hi re / ra « 0 P' hut very expensive The use of fritted linings has increased widely 

ne range of metals for the linings of industrial furnaces of the Ajax Wyatt type and 
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has increased greatly the no of runs obtamable without refining the furnace 

W. II. BOYNTON 

Refractory clays in Calhoun and Pike counties, Illinois. J E Lamar. Ill Stole 
Ceol Survey, Kept Investigations No 22, 43 pp (1031) R. P Fercuson 

The deter mina tion of aluminum oxide in refractory clays. R Biazzo. Ann. 
ehim appheata 21, 3-12(1031) —Where only the amt of AIjO, is to be detd . time is 
saved by volatilizing the SiO> by means of IlrSO, IIT, ditg Al,Oi + Fe,Oi and then 
detg TciO, in the ordinary ways and obtaining the amt of AIjO, present by difference 
Al|Oi was detd with less than 0 25% error by tins method A W Contjeiu 
The possibility of andalusite as a refractory. Trank H Riddle Trans Electro - 
chem Soc 59, preprint 10 pp(llMl) — The com development of AljOi SiO s refrac 
tones stimulated the search for deposits of a natural mineral of this so-called * silti 
manite type " Regardless of the proportions in which the 2 oxides occur to begin with, 
after exposure to furnace temps mulhte, 3AJ.O, 2SiO, is formed with one or the other 
oxide in excess Many expts have shown that andalusite of proper grain size and 
proportion, when held together with a mm amt of a plastic aluminous bond such as 
clay, makes a very desirable rcfractorj It is const in vol dunng calcining An ex 
tensive deposit of andalusite has been located in Mono County, Calif About 350 
million spark plug cores have been made from this andalusite Important localities 
of cyamte, sillimamtc and dumorticnte arc briefly described Tests on andalusite 
refractory are detailed, demonstrating its superiority over other refractories of tins 
class C G T 

Works tests on refractories and service conditions. R. J Sarjant Trans 
Ceram Soc (Lngland) 30, 40-05(1931) —Load tests indicate serviceability Changes 
in porosity and d on firing to 1450° give useful indication as to probable service be 
havior Simulative slag resistance tests are valuable if classifiid according to type 
of refractory and use Reliable spalling tests arc hard to get and to interpret in terms 
of service conditions Heat cond data have definite economic value Tor magnesite 
refractories, optical detn of the % pendase present and the d and porosity changes 
before and after firing to 1C00* are important tests Chem analysis, particularly as 
regards SiO», MgO and CaO, provides the most essential information regarding aoto 
mite refractories In silica refractories the degree of conversion and bond are most 
important characteristics, while in fireclay bodies bonding of the clay is very important 
Refractory cements should be examd by all available tests both alone and built up 
with refractory units If T Kriege 

Thermotechnical possibilities and requirements in the ceramic, especially m the 
refractory-matenals industry. W Brass Sprechsaal 62, 445-7(1929) — Thermo- 
technical conditions in the ceramic industry and their causes arc investigated Good 
results were obtained in tests earned out on an old chamber oven making use of gas- 
analytical app. E I. S 

The effect of smelter atmospheres on the quality of enamels for sheet steel An- 
drew I Andrews and Tmanuel A IIertzell Umv III Eng Expt Sta .Bull No 
224, 15 pp (1931), cf C A 25, 1050 — The presence of Nj, COj and reducing atms in 
the smelting furnace is not dclctcnous to sheet steel enamels, but SOi is extremely 
harmful H L Olin 

Notes on the manufacture in New Zealand of electncal porcelain, E. W. Ackland 
Ptoc. New Zealand Soc Ctnl Eng 16, 274-80. 287-302(1929-30) —This is a 9S% 
local industry Methods of manuf are outlined E I S 

A study of the electrical strength of porcelain. John O Kraehbnbuehl and 
Cullpn W Parmelpe Trans Ltcctrochem Soc 59, preprint 15 pp (1931) — The 
paper records some of the existing inconsistencies in the literature concerning solid 
dielectrics, particularly porcelain Observations show that the puncture track is largely 
a matter of chance and depends upon flaws A statistical study was made of a particu- 
lar body, prepd under controlled conditions The paper does not try to define a test 
method or a specification, but shows the importance of a complete study of the test 
data C G F. 

The microstnicture of some porcelain glazes. Clyde L Thompson Umv IU 
Eng Expt. Sta . Dull 225, 24 pp (1931) —Glazes studied fell within the compn range 
of (0 3 KjO, 0 7 CaO), 0 4 to 1 0 AljOj, 2 0 to 8 0 SiOj A senes of glazes was made 
from the usual potters' matenals and examd microscopically A second senes was 
made from pure chemicals and the pnmary crystalline phase sepg from each glass and 
its temp of equilibrium were detd Conclusions (1) Good mat glazes owe their 
matness to crystn (2) AljOi plays a double role In mat glazes, furnishing an essential 
constituent of the crystallizing mineral and also regulating the viscosity to prevent 
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March 31. An insulating brick suitable for lining furnaces is made with a dense facing, 
haying a permeability of less than 100 units through the bnck and facing and a per- 
meability of over 300 units when the facing is removed. The facing may be formed of 
vitrified clay 4, unbaked clay 4 and Na silicate 2 parts 

Refractory material. Savdford S Colb (to Koppcrs Co) U. S. 1,793,972, 
March 31. A refractory material suitable for use in furnace or coke-oven construction 
b formed from a silica body such as gamster mired with a feme salt such as FeClj, 
lime, an org acid such as lactic acid and with Ca(CNS)j and water, molded, dried 
and fired Cf C A 24, 3S73 

Abrasives. Baeelite Corp Fr COS.O'X), June 20. 1930 A supple phenol 
resin such as that described in U S 1 ,590,079 (Byck, C A 20, 3090) is used for binding 
abrasives to supple supports 

Enameling iron Vereinigtc cjtew Fab Kreidl. Heller & Co Ger 522,472, 
Nov. 4, 1923 Fe articles, particularly sheet Fe, are provided with a colorless ground- 
enamel coating, free from CoO or NiO by applying a suitable mnt of readily fusible 
and difficultly fusible substances in the form of a moist pulp and then heating the article 
for a short time, so that the difficultly fusibte substances do not completely dissolve in 
the readily fusible substances with the result that a coarse-grained coating is pro 
duced A suitable mnt contains borax 3*5 3, feldspar 31 5 3. quartz 32. soda 6, NaNO. 
6 CaF, 1.8 and kaolin 10 parts 


20-CEMENT AND OTHER BUILDING MATERIALS 


J C WTTT 

Chemical constitution of cements. Ferrari Ind cemento 25, 6(1923); Ceram 
Abstracts 9, 259 — F reviews the literature dealing with the chem constitution of 
calcareous cements and cites references dating between 1785 and 1925 G G 

White cements. L. NiCol Baumarkt 29, 451-2(1930), Ceram Abstracts 9, 
1017-8 — White cements are classified as Portland, "marble," magnesia and special 
cements. White Portland cements include all those which chemically are similar in 
compn. and in properties to the gray portland cement The white Portland cements 
ex3tnd had on the av the following compn : lime 61-2, SiO» 13-24, AljOi 6-13, 
FejOj 0.2-0 6, SOi 0 4-1 6, MgO 02-0 4, potash salt 0 3-2 0, loss on ignition 23- 
6 0%. In every white portland cement the FeiOi was replaced by AljOi down to a small 
part; its properties are similar to those of the ordinary gray portland cement, except 
that the white cement sets more slowly because of the higher degree of ge] formation 
From 10 to 25% of fine white quartz sand should be added to the white cement in making 
the concrete, and the mixing water must contain no Fe. A plant at Stettin made a good 
white Stern cement of the following av. compn : lime 58-60, SiOi 19-20, AljOj 
12-14, FejOi 0 3-0 6, SOi 1 0-1 5, loss on ignition 5-0, MgO 0 1-0 3, and potash soda 
0.3-0 5% A good French white cement is the Le Noble cement, which has the following 
compn lime 02 75, SiO, 22 00, At,0, 6 90, Fe>0, 0.25, MgO 0 60, SO. 0 55, 
alkalies 0 20, loss on ignition 9 15% "Marble" cements are, in general, not to be used 
for outside work, for they are not hydraulically hardening cements They comprise 
double-caldned gypsum with addns of alum A Luxemburgian marble cement has the 
following compn. lime 67 80, SiOj 2020, Al.O. 1.25, FejO. 025, MgO 133, CO. 
1.20, "sand” 130, loss on ignition 6 04, and SO. 0 40% Russia has a very light marble 
cement called La Glyptolithe A Swiss white marble cement has the following compn 
ignition loss 6, lime 39, SiOj 18, A1,0, and FejO. 28, SOj 7, alkalies 1.2, MgO 
0 6, and barite 0 2% Of the white special cements, one is made from rock chalk, 
infusorial earth (kieselguhr) and soda soln , and the other from calcined lime (white 
lime) and ground colorless silicic acid which are mixed in the slaking drum. G, G. 

Action of magnesium sulfate on cement P Kremser Ind cemento 26, 8 
(1929); Ceram Abstracts 9, 258 — K. describes the occurrence of MgSO. and its chem 
relation to cement CaO is subject to the disintegrating action of MgSO* according to 
the equation Ca(OH)j + MgSO. — ► CaSO« + Mg(GH)i; the hydrate of ma gnesia 
being a white, gelatinous mass. The detrimental compd sutfatoaluminate of Ca is then 

formed according to the equation 3CaSO« + (3CaO AliO, 12H.O) + 18H,0 > 

3CaOjUjOi 3CaS0 4 30H.O. This action effects change of vol and disintegration of the 
cement K also describes results obtained by satg. the specimens with "Sika,” a cement 
paint for reducing disintegration by MgSO« G. G 

Material balance in the rotary-kiln cement plant D Steiner Tonind-Ztg 
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55, 470-80(1931) —A 100-kg charge yield* 04 5 kg of clinker and 5 kg oi flue dust 
Thu latter is composed of 1 kg unburnt charge, 2 kg calcined, l 3 kg Mb and 07 kg 
coke With 330 g of coal per kg of clinker and 15% excess aw. 3 35 kg of air per kg of 
clinker is required A flow sheet and analytical data are given D A Soulb 

Specifications for the grading of sand, gravel and crushed aggregates. Anon 
Zement 20, 37-8(1931) —A report is given of the 3rd Conference of the Comm, for the 
Standardization of Particle Sizes . ” •• K* 

Chemical studies of rock used in the construction of old monuments in tie city 
of Salamanca, of the patina of the same, and its artificial reproduction. I Ribas 
and Petra db Praha Armies sac. tspaft jis gufni 29, 211-20(1931) — The golden 
yellow color r.t the patina on the old stones in Salamanca is due to I e hydroxide Pati- 
nation is caused by dehydration of the hydroxide on the surface Suitable treatment of 
the stone with pptd Fe(OII)i reproduces the pabna E. M Snrwns 

Pulverized iron for waterproofing and hardening floor* and walls. Charles 
Kew. Creamery and Aft Ik Plan: Monthly 20, No. 6, 90-1(1031) —Pulverized won 
suspended m water is applied to concrete, bnclc or masonry and permanently water- 
proofs these materials The water, soaking the walls, carries fine particles of iron 
witli tt which oxidize and swell up and thus seat the pores A II Johnson 

Colonial wood from Spanish Guiana. IL T. Batuecas A notes soc apart 
fls qutm 29, 184-8(1931), cf C A 25, 189— Detns of water, osh. B t u .apparent d , 
and ultimate anal) sis were made on Dyospi'os mil (ebony), Plerocarpus sovonsu (pajo 
rojo or padouk), Lovoa klatneana (envero), I solaria kUstneona (ogoa or n'f6), ebanan or 
m bebame (a species of Chrysophytum). and adeba or ondondd E. W Symmes 


Acid resisting materials for chemical and building industries (Gatcoa'EV, SiL- 
vestrovicii) 13. Kinetics of transformation of the various forms and stages of hy- 
dration of Ca sulfate (rnriKNEOiT) 2. Cleaning (rotary cement kiln gases) elec- 
trically (Ger pat 522,389) 4 


Wale, Kurt Die heuhgea Erkennbusse fiber die WasserdurchlUssigkeit des 
Mfirtels und des Betons. Berlin Ernst 02 pp M 9 


Cement G Polysius A-G Ger 522/122. Dec. 4, 1925 A method of de- 
watering crude cement sludge in a horizontal centrifuge is desetibed 

Cement Bruno B rutin Tr 697,573, June 19, 1920 The relative content of 
SiO« in normal Portland cement is reduced by increasing the content of sesquiozidcs and 
the mass is fused In the fusion of a mixt of slag and lime the relative content of SiO» is 
reduced by increasing the content of sesquioxides Other fluxes such as CaCIi or compd*. 
of HF may also be added 

Cement Caspard Winkler Fr 698 422, July 5, 1930 Cements of various 
kinds are protected against the action of corrosive waters by replacing a part of the 
sand by clinker of Portland cement or other cements, the size of gTain being between 
0 15 and 2 mm The clinker is preierably treated before use with solns of alkali or 
alk earth compds or T compds or solns. of oxalic acid or its salts 

Cement Trefileries et lamznoirs d u Havre (Anciens £tabli5sbmbnts 
Lazarb Wbiller) and Soc. cobpfeRATiVE de Ruclbs et la canalisation Alectrique 
Rtusra Fr 698,515, May 24, 1930 In making porous cements by decompn. of part 
of the mixing water under the action of A1 powder, the formation of a protecting layer of 
AljO» on the A1 is prevented by the addn of ceTtam chlorides such as MgCl, or HC1 and 
calcined MgO A sola of KMnO, may also be used to prevent oxidation 

Cement Arthur F Tabre tr 69S.520, May 6, 1930 A special Portland 
cement is made by substituting pazrolana for CaSO, in com Portland cement 

Fused cement Stefan Kohut Ger 516859, Nov 23, 1928 See Tr 685,027 
(C A 24, 5456) 

Porous cement Soc. anon Tr6pilbribs et laminotrs du Havre (Anciens 
btablissbwbnts Lazarb Weiller) and Soc. codPERATrvfe db Rucles et lac analisa- 
tion ELecrRiQOE RfeuNis Fr 698,320, July 3, 1930 Porous cements arc made by the 
action of a metal such as A1 and a sola of KMnO, or MgCI, or MuCh, CaO being added 
in suitable proportion to increase the action of the metal 

«ement-lomung materials Mikael Vogel-Joroensbn (to F. L 
devnhJr ^ ® 1,793.423, March 31 Various details of procedure and app are 
described for obtaining a uniform mixt 

Waterproofing material for temeat. Manziro Nakahara and Tokyo Industrial 
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Laboratory Japan. 89,610, Dec. 10, 1030 A mixt- of resin and pitch is emulsified 
with aq soln of glue, and HjSir«and ft substance contg sol silicic aud arc added. 

Concrete. ilETovrr Grs k b 11 and N V. Holla ndsciif. IJptovit Maat- 
schappi; I r 698.636, July 8. 1930 Articles such as pipes molded in concrete are 
placed in a dosed space, which is then filled with liquid bitumen, asphalt or tar and 
submitted to pressure 

Prepancg and placing concrete. Karl P On lntr (to \crocrete Corp of America) 
U S 1,708.024, March 31 An intimate znixt is formed of cement, water and a gas- 
producing agent such as A! powder, and a counteracting pressure is applied to the mixt 
to prevent expansion of gas buhbtes and to permit a pressure to develop within the mass 
while the chem reaction is in its incipient stages, the mass is then transported to the 
place of use. the counteracting pressure is relieved and it is deposited where desired 
App is described 

Slate as a concrete aggregate. P N Smadlujxjn and M I Koifman Russ 
10,510, Teb 28. 1931 Crushed slate, obtained as a waste product in slate production, 
is heated at 1100-1200° before being incorporated into concrete 

Coating concrete vats. Stavdpasswerkb Rostock & Uafrlocher and GroRQ 
Walter lr 698,562, June 25. 1930 Fermentation \ats and reservoirs are coated 
internally by aq emulsions of bitumens, resins or lignite waxes to which oils and fats 
may be added Mortar may be added to increase the adherence 

Road-making composiUons. Roman Grescg and Anvemarip. SchmOlzi R 
Austrian 121,773, Oct. 16, 1930 The binding of compns comprising nibble or the like 
and water glass, is improved by addn of powd sintered magnesite, or of powd wood 
charcoal that has been stored in COj The sintered ferruginous waste obtained in 
working up magnesite may also be used 

Road tar. Thermal Industrial & Chemical (T I. C ) Research Co , Ltd 
Fr, 697,824, June 23, 1930 A tar suitable tor roads is made by adding a small pro- 
portion of add, preferably IIiSOi, to a crude tar free from wax, agitating the mixt at 
65-83°, neutralizing the mixt and dehydrating it, and if necessary heating it to vola- 
tilize the light oils and obtain the desired consistency 

Asphaltic and bituminous composiUons. Gbnpral Technical Co , Ltd Fr 
698,680, Oct. 7, 1029 Compns. of relatively high m p suitable for roads are made by 
heating residues from the distn of natural petroleum or coal tars to a temp of SGO-IGO* 
at atm pressure, and eliminating the resulUng liquid products from this partial dissocn 
as they are formed 

Expansion joint for concrete pavements. Aldert C. Fischer (to I’hilip Carey 
Mfg Co ). U. S 1,800,193, April 7. Various details are described of the use of fibrous 
material and bituminous material together. U S 1,800,194 relates to products such os 
satd. paper or felt having an adhesive surface such as oil or asphaltic compn protected 
by a water-sol covering such as Na silicate. Cf C A 24, 4C03 

Building block. 1 rancis J Straud U S 1,798 505, March 31. The smaller 
particles and fines are sepd from an original mass of cellular coal-andcr aggregate and 
while dry these are mixed with a suitable binder such as portland cement. The re- 
mainder, composed of the larger pieces, is soaked in water and the materials are then 
mixed together for molding into blocks. An arrangement of app is described 

Shaft furnace for burning gypsum. I. F Floretzov Russ 19,520, Feb 28. 
1931. Structural details. 

Artificial stones, etc. Soc anon pour l’ind de la Magv6site (Succursale 
db Honcrie). Fr 697,898, June 25, 1930 Very refractory stones resistant to rapid 
changes of temp are made by grinding magnesite (fritted or concreted) or overburnt 
MgO, removing the very fine particles — not more than 60% — and replacing them by an 
equal amt of finely gTound substances rich in AljOi. The mixt is used as mortar, 
fireclay lining or molded in the form of stones and baked. 

Fireproof composition suitable for use In building construction. Carl Marc- 
zmczEK. U. S. 1,800,024, April 7 Volcanic cinders 45, cement 20, gypsum 6, hy- 
drated lime 5 and finely ground pumice 25 parts are mixed with sufficient water to 
cause the mixt. to set. 

Apparatus for making asbestos-cement tubes. Rudolf Hayden Austrian 
121,643, Oct 15, 1930. 

Surface coloring of flat articles such as as best os -cement shingles. Clements 
Batcqeller (to Bemis Industries, Inc) U. S 1,798,990, March 31. Flat objects 
having on alk. reaction are treated with a soln of a metallic salt such as Cu and Te salts 
which will react with the alk substance to form an insol. compd and treated surfaces 
are juxtaposed to retard evapn. of the soln. 
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Surface coloring o( article* *ueh u anbeitos-eement shingles. Clements 
Batcheixer (to Berois Industries. Inc.) U. S 1.708,097, March 31. In trcatmg an 
article having an alt. reaction and hiving tnotg coloring matter mechanically incor- 
porated in its surface, to bind the coloring matter in the surface, the surface is treated 
with » soln da metallic salt U.S 1,798,098 describes the similar surface coloration of 
shingles comprising cement and fibrous material V S 1,798.999 relates to coloring 
porous bodies such as asbestos-cement shingles by applying a sola of a metal salt such as 
FeSO, or CoSOt which is capable of oxidation and then applying a reacting substance 
such as a peroxide to form Insol coloring material in the surface portion of the material. 
Various details and examples are given. , 

Plaster nurture. Georgs 11, A Kray. U. S 1,799.324, April 7. A material 
capable of holding nails firmly without splitting or spalling is formed of cotton fibers 
with a plaster-of-Pam binder solidified through crystn after addn of water. U, S 
1,799.325 also relates to similar material 

Plaster-board. Theodore E Knowlton (to Certain-Teed Products Corp ) 
U S 1 708,009, March 31 Mech features 

Drying wood, etc. Aktieiiolacet Bakkfirman Alfred Hero Get. 522,141, 
Sept 24. 1929. The materials are treated in a closed container with warm air or other 
gas under pressure and the pressure is then reduced to tero ft* rapidly as possible. 
The treatment may be repeated App is described 

Artificially drying wood. Friedrich Moll- Ger 516,064, Mar. 29, 1030 The 
drying chamber has an opening from which observations and samples can be taken 
during the process 

Preserving wood, GsraEvnoL2ix!psAGNTEttUNQ G m n II Fr C98.624, July 7, 
1930 Wood is preserved by a mirt of equal parts of K,CrO, and KaF, 


21 -FUELS, GAS, TAR AND COKE 

A C FrELDVER AND ALDFV It EMBRY 

Investigation of the aluminum apparatus for the testing of spontaneous combustion 
of anthracite coal and other material*. D J W Kreulpm. Brennstaff-Chtm 1Z, 
107-11{1931); cf C A 25, 391 —By use of app previously described (C A . 25, 394) 
the influence of hrating and Oj flow rates, sample and particle sue upon the result* 
obtained has been detd The best results are obtained when CO, Is passed through the 
coal at 6 1 /hr until the app has reached 120* When the coal has reached 116*. O, is 
started through at 10 1 /hr and the temp of the app raised to the kindling point of the 
coal Depending upon the shape of the plotted temp curves of the app and coal at the 
kmtihng temp , rates of 1* or V or V/tmn are used For each fletn 5 cc of briquetted 
coal sued between 10 and 20 mesh/cm is used Anthracite, brown coal and wood 
charcoal have been used in showing graphically the effects of the variations P.W J. 

New method for practical fuel examination and calculation. M. Doccn, Brtnn- 
staff und Wdrntcmrl 12, 253-97(1930) — Review of the author's previous work (cf 
C. A 24, 221, 5969) A. Hnwcn 

Ignition and combustion of fuels of low beating value. Marcard Die W&rnte 
54, 208-13(1931) — Cnt data concerning the Ignition characteristics of fuels are tabu- 
lated and discussed The influence of the construction of the boiler on the ignition and 
combustion processes, and the importance of catalysis on ignition of fuels are discussed 
„ , . Allen S Smith 

Determination of the heating value by a simplified calorimeter. A. P Shaehno 
and M D Zhueovskh. Ineshya Teptouih Inst. (.Trans Thermo-Tech Zntt.) 1931, 
No I, 34-42 — The heating values of various coals and wood were detd. in different 
calorimeters The Parr calorimeter is recommended provided that the Na,0 contains 
oret Vw, Siiti tf, Via -puriin vnAs tmh'uirtanc acih are use*, 

without the addn of KiSiQu Corrections for radiation must be made, and max 
deviations of 1 10% were observed in various detns A A BoErm.ru ck 

w °od as a fuel for internal-combustion engines. G Devour. Bvlt tnst pin 
1931, 5-8, 31-6, 65-71 —An address describing the work carried out recently by D 
and co-workers at the Institut du Pin (cf C A 23, 2551 , 24, 1490, 4914 ) 

_ , ,, , , A Pafinbao Couture 

, inversion tables far recalculating to vsnous laboratory conditions results of fuel 
JSrTns and ash determinations V. Alexsandsovsxh Itvestiya TtploUkh. Inst 
of o?}i r V‘ t re f£ ) 1931, No 1, 56-60 —Tables are given for reealeg the results 

ot lab analysis to the as-teenved basis and to the dry basis. A. A. Bosnn.rvcE 
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Determination of the ash content of coke and coal. II A J Pieters, lift Gas 
51, 77-9(1931) — From comparative ash detns on coke and coal ground la a hammer 
mill, rolled on a steel plate or pulverized in a mortar it is shown that Te particles can 
cause variations in ash content up to 0 4% (highest error for rolled coke) A particu- 
larly hard material needs to be used for the construction of grinders A temp of 900® 
is advocated for ash detns . higher temps cause losses Cooling of the samples for 
moisture or ash detns m air is equally as good as in a desiccator, as long as it does not 
take more than 10 nun Tables of check analyses are given. B J C. V d H. 

Fuel technology and the classification of coal. Clarence A Seyler Free, 
S Wales Inst Eng 47, 0-9(1931) — The properties of coal are divided into 2 categories: 
the coccn characteristics and the mobility or reactivity characteristics The concn 
characteristics are those which depend on the concn of the combustible elements or the 
energy in the coal or its products of combustion They include the compn of the coal, 
its calorific value, vol of air required for combustion, sol and compn of flue gases, 
flame temp of gases and combustion efficiency The relation between the vol of flue 
gases or air and the net calorific value of the coal is a special case of a general relation 
which can be deduced from Dulong’s law The plotted lines of isocals therefore repre- 
sent all other concn characteristics The mobility or reactivity characteristics depend 
on the freedom with which the colloidal particles or those of mol dimensions can move 
and undergo rearrangement or enter into combination with external reagents Coking 
properties belong in this category Softening points detd by the Charpy and Durand 
method show gTeat regularity when plotted and lines of equal softening points may be 
drawn The lowest line surrounds the best coking coals, the higher the line the poorer 
the coking properties Aldbn FT Emery 

Petrography and coal classification. Clarence A Seyler Proc. S. Wales 
Inst Eng 47, 4-0(1931) — S briefly reviews 3 systems for the classification of coal 
lithological (vi train, damn, dura in and fusam), botanical (antfiraxyfon and attntus), 
and micropctrographical (humic material, resins, resistant plant remains and fusain) 
The latter are in the mam proximate chem. components. Alden H Emery 

The caking power according to Meunce as a basis for dassification of coal. D 
Stavorlnus Htt Gas 51, 79-82(1931), d M , C A 8, 1490 —The Meunce method of 
detg caking power is reviewed The "limiting agglutination index” is detd by the no 
of g of sand which 1 g of coal can bind without giving more than 1 g loose powder 
The sand passing a no 40, and retamed on a no 50, sieve is heated with coal ground to 
pass a no SO sieve tn a 25-cc. covered Meissner porcelain crucible, between 900 and 950® 
m a muffle until the flame between crucible and cover has disappeared The loose 
powder remaining is weighed A second significant figure, the "cokef action index," 
is detd from the compressive strength K of the cake of 17 g sand + 1 g coal. If D is the 
wt of the loose powder after caking, the index is 17K/D The usual (European) 
dassification of coal corresponds to limiting indexes as follows flame coal (volatile 
matter more than 35%) 0 to 8, fat gas coal (volatile > 28%) at least 10, coking coal 
(volatile 18 to 32%) above 14, various fat coals (volatile 11 to 22%) from >10 to >2, 
lean coal (volatile 9 to 11%) 2, anthracite (volatile up to 8%) index 0 For 15 samples 
of Ruhr and Durham gas coals the cokefactiou index is given It vanes for Ruhr coal 
from 40 to 425. K between 3 5 and 14, D from 0 30 to 1 5, for Durham coal the index is 
196 to 1135, K from 5 to 10, D 0 30 to 0 52 For the detn of Compressive strength the 
Lechine app was used B J C. van der Hobyen 

A note on the mineralogy of coal as suggested by x-ray examination. Henry 
Briggs. Colliery Guardian 138, 638-40(1929) — Mineral impurities in coal are dassified 
under four heads (1) those existing in the coal substance, and so finely disseminated 
through it that they cannot be extd by any known phys process, (2) those forming 
layers, streaks or flakes lying in the bedding planes, (3) those forming streaks, flats 
flakes or plates, usually at angles approaching the right angle, and (4) partides, crys- 
tals or irregular masses, large or small, scattered, apparently promiscuously through 
the coal The first is discernible only in the radiograph of a coal band as a Uniform and 
a featureless doudiness of the dearest portions, while the other 3 varieties are sharply 
silhouetted in an x-ray photograph, and their manner of occurrence is still more dearly 
presented by the stereoscopic method of Kemp and Thomson A review is made of 
characteristics of the mineral impurities, and the low ash content (compared to that 
estimated from the plant source of the coal) is explained X-rays provide refined 
methods of qual analysis not previously available and at the same time enable the 
manner of distribution of these foreign substances to be studied without destroying 
the sample. W. H. Boynton 

Coal properties and their applications. T. Kidokoro and G. Shirane, J. Fuel 
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AvDrREco Schvfti IV. Gai- u Waturjatk Monats Pull 11, 78-82(1931) — A short 
description with drawings. D.J C. VAN der Hoeven 

Fundamental aspects of the natural-gas situation In Chicago. Samuel I.nsull, 
Jr. J. HVrlern Sot Eng 36, 111-5(1031) — A brief rfsurat o! the basic economics 
which shows that only those domestic consumers using large amts, of gas will benefit 
greatly by the use of natural gas. \V 11 Boynton 

Heat loss of gas furnaces. Tam Schuster Pie WAeme 54, 270-82(1031) — 
An essential part ol the heat loss of all furnaces is contained in the sensible heat content 
of the waste gases. This may be estd from the beat of combustion of the gases and a 
knowledge of the waste gases. The waste gas loss of the simple combustible gases, H, 
Clft, ethjlene. benzene. acct)leneand CO, Is computed for different conditions of temp , 
excess air and humidity By means of these values the waste gas loss of com gaseous 
fuels is obtained Tables are given which show the heat content of the gases of com- 
bustion An economical comparison is made of coal-, water-, and generator gas 

Auxn S Smith 

Metallic ions as catalysts for the removal of sulfur dioxide from boiler-furnace 
gases. H T Johnstone InJ Eng CAei*i 23, 559-fi 1(1031) — The cataljtic effect 
of small conens of Fe*** and Mn ions on the oxidation of dissolved SOj materially 
Increases the capacity of water for absorbing SO, and thereby decreases the vol required 
for washing flue gases. At a etmen of 300 ppm Mn, 3500 cu. ft of an air mixt 
contg 0 325% SO, was washed with 1 gal of w ater at an av efficiency of 05 5% removal 
of SO, The cor.cn of H,SO« attained was 29 0%. Tc*** requires concns about 100 
times those of Mn Cu ions act as a strong inhibitor to the catalysis by Mn but not by 
Te* * * Zn, bfi and Cr ions have no effect either as inhibitors or as catalysts When 
lime water is used for washing. CaSO, rather than Ca( II SOiti is formed Four thousand 
eu ft of flue gas contg 5% CO, and 01% SO, was washed per gal of water contg 250 
p p. m. Mn A rotary scrubber was used and tbe time of contact was approx '/,« see. 
Tins is equiv to 2 ’/, tons of water per ton of cool The efficiency dropped from 40% 
at the beginning to 10% at the end when the acid concn was 3 7% 1 1 ,SO, further 
work on the opphcation of catalysts to the scrubbing of flue gases is m progress. 

11 F Johnstone 

Stoichiometry of the blow. Lloyd Login Am Gas J 134, 53-4(1931) — 
In the blow run of a water-gas set C Is consumed by oxidation to CO or CO, There is 
a unique relation between CO. CO, and N, content of the blast gas, the compn varying 
from 21% CO,, 0% CO, 79% N, to 0% CO,. 31 7% CO, C5 3% N, From the detn of 
any one of the components the other 2 may be ealed , as well as the amt of C consumed 
and the vol. of blast gas. Equations and charts arc given for the enlcn. of the unknown 
quantities from the analysis. Channino Wilson 

Protection against fire hazards of gas appliances. F G Vantaveer J tinner 
gas 55, 75-80(1931) — A rc\ lew is given of results obtained in the Cleveland (O ) A G A 
labs. B J C van per IIosvkn 

Deformation of bells and lifts of gas holders under the influence of gas pressure. 
M PernFAS J tinner gas 55, 35-9(1931) — A re\iew is given of the mechanics of 
water-gasholders. B J C. \ an dtr Hoeaen 

The use of tar in the bell seals of gas holders. W J A Dcwsri.R lift Gas SI, 
73-7(1031). — From a no of drawings and from a pressure chart of the gas trapped under 
the seal of the telescope nng of a 2 lift holder in bottom position it is shown that mn if 
the ring sea] Is originally filled with tar to the top a water layer w dl replace it partly as 
soon os it has been down to the bottom once. Only by lowering the water level in tbe 
foundation basin can a sufficient tor seal be maintained in the ring permanent!) 

B.J C. VAN DER HoEVEN 

The determination of sulfur In combustible liquids. I. r Gsrelli ant> B 
SauaWni Ann chim apfJtcala 21, 130—10(1931) —-After renewing the method of detg 
S In illuminating oil by burning a weighed amt and collecting the liberated SO, in alkali 
soln , a more general method is described suitable for crude as well as refined oils This 
method is the common one using an O, bomb. A W Contieri 

The plasticity of coal and the theory of coking Clarence A Smur Proc 
S. Wales Iiut Eng 47, 9-14(1931) — When heated, coal deforms under const, pressure 
at a rate which diminishes as the contraction proceeds until it finally ceases, ns a result, 
not of loss of the property of flow under pressure, but of the development of a resistance 
probably of the nature of a back pressure produced by the gases of decompn The rote 
of deformation increases with pressure With no pressure there is no flow. The 

J hcnomenon is one of plastic flow, not fusion Plasticity Involves 2 quantities, mobility 
const, at a given temp.) and resistance (only conditionally const) A pi as tome ter 
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which permits calcn of the const* latjs units has been developed In the cool* 
investigated, when the rate of Cow and tetnp are not too high, coal follows the laws of 
plastic Cow Softening point is the temp at which a mm rate of flow Is produced at 8 
given pressure such that a very small further contraction causes the resistance to equal 
the external pressure The plasticity temp relation is hyperbolic with 2 asymptotes, 
1 approaching the temp axis and the other inclined to it The plasticity of coal at the 
softening point « inversely proportional to the pressure The plasticity does notm- 
creasc indefinitely but teaches a max detd- by the thermal stability of the coal This 
max decreases as the softening point of the coal increases and its thermal stability 
decreases I ’reheating has a marked eflect on plasticity. Coking is due to the plastic 
flow of the coal particles as a whole The necessary pressure comes from the gases 
evolved Aldby H F.mexy 

Results of compressive strength, tumbler and shatter tests of foundry coke. If 
A I Pieters Utl Gas SI, 84—5(1931) —The compressive strength was detd on 10 
cubical coke bodies sawed out and polished to 1 cc. For the tumbler tests 50 kg coke 
was revolved for -1 mm m a drum, 1 m long, 1 m diam., 25 revolutions per min , then 
screened on 40 rmn round openings and the retained coke weighed For the shatter 
test 25 kg coke was dropped out of an Te box with doubly hinged bottom halves on to a 
steel plate 1 80 m- lower This test is repeated 4 times, the coke then screened on 80 mm, 
round holes and the retained coke weighed. From tabulated data of 52 expts with 2 
types of foundry coke it appears that the tumbler test gives the most consistent figures, 
the shatter test is more sensitive and less const , max deviation for the former b about 
3% of the average, for the latter around 10% The compressive strength detfl has no 
practical significance for the valuation of the quality of the coke B. J. C.V D II. 

Heating Inclined retorts with high B t u. gas. II MCller a yd Stibp Gas 
u XVaiserJack 73, 1 177-80(1930) — Inclined retorts have been heated with mixta of coke- 
oven gas with water gas, producer gas and flue gas, resp , as well as with coke-oven gas 
alone, which requires special burner provisions The optional use of coke-oven gas 
increases the flexibility of gas manuf and permits a higher coke gas ratio when this is 
desirable The authors state that all coal -carbonizing equipment should be designed 
to operate with high or low B tu gas R. W, Ryan 

The geological history of coal (IIicklisc) 8 Natural gas for metallurgical furnace 
(Gorb) 9. The origin of coal (F veus. Horv) 8. Eicoecaria ataltocha as a source 
of power alcohol (Sey. et at ) 22. Refractory materials (Greey) 19 Tower for effecting 
contact between gases and solid materials as in scrubbing fuel gas (U. S pat 1,798,307) 1. 
■Working up oxidation productj from paraffin, etc. (Ger pat. 522.055) 22. Treating 
gas-washing oils (Ger pat 522 032) 22. Tower for liquid and gas contact operations 
such as washing fuel gases (U S pat. t ,708 .503) 1. 


Fuel. Madrccx Ges fCr kssoiiyeixb Drccxeytwassercyg K b H Get 
516,761, Apr 19, 1929 Crude peat is dehydrated by pressing with fully dried peat dust 
The mass is heated during pressing and cooled by water-cooled plates 
loan l"/ 1 ,u ? ls , Socli;T£ Neittrax. Motor Fuel, Inc Fr 697,439, June 14, 
lSMU Motor fuels are improved by bringing them in intimate contact with a mixt. of an 
oxidizing agent sol in water such as HiO» and a cotnpd contg Cl sol in water such as 
AlUj. in the presence of water A suitable app 15 described 

l G . F * rbbv,s ? A -G Tr 698 641. July 8. ig30 A valuable 
motor fuel is made by the thermal decompn. of mineral and tar oils m the state of vapor 
the of «talysts at temps above 600* The decompn takes 

L. u P” r colons which cause the formation of large amts of gaseous products, 
particularly unsaid hydrocarbons, the appropriate fractions of which are sepd from 
the non gaseous products 

^Composition for treating fneb Fred L Mbyyis U S J.799.631, April 7. A 
erti^rn^r^^*^^ bn< l uets m order to improve its burning prop- 

mixed witt P water KMn °‘ KC °* ^ * ,tabIe **1*" 32, crushed rock salt 50 parts, 
11 1007““}? carbon saturated with oxygen. Max Platsch Ger 506,274. Nov. 

, W1 ^ ° m2y ^ used. « g , for the manuf of CO relatively free from N 
as a motor fuel, for the direct internal heating of metallurgical, etc., furnaces, of for the 
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heating ot dosed pressure vessels used for cracking oils, etc. Tew or no details of these 
applications are given 

Destructive distillation of suspended fuel particles. Friedrich Baktuvc 
U S 1.798, 1)95, March 31 Various details of ftpp suitable for use In the destructive 
distn of pond bituminous material are described 

Rotary kiln suitable for low-temperature coal distillation, etc. nDmrcro Itosr.R 
(to C If PJlsworth) U S 1.798,500. March 31 

Low-temperature carbonltation apparatus. Predtrick L Dupfield Pr 
C0S.C00, July 4, 1930 

Carbonizing retorts and furnaces. Woodall Dlckhah (1020), Ltd . and Arthur 
M cD Duckhau I r G98.5SS. June 30, 1030 

Hydrogenation reactions. 1 G Fardkmvd A -G I r G97.539, June 17, 1030 
In reactions using H at a high temp particularly In the hydrogenation of coal, tars, oils, 
etc., the reaction vessels ore protect ed against the destructive action of the II by covering 
their surfaces with an alloy of Cu and Zn Other metals such os Mn, Ni, Te, Co, A1 or 
Ag may be incorporated to increase the mecli resistance 

Hydrogenating coal, etc. I G Pardesivd AG Tr 09S.425, July 5, 1030 
The mixt of oily and solid substances obtained by the hydrogenation under pressure of 
coals, ods, etc , is heated to a temp higher than that used In the treatment until the 
solids are agglomerated into larger particles and sepd Cf C A ZS, 25-19 

Hydrocarbons I G Pardcnivo A -G (Rudolf Wictzel and Dnmo Pngel, 
inventors) Ger 522,403, June 10. 1027 In the manuf of hydrocarbons, principally 
liquid, from coal, tars, mineral ods, etc., by destructive b> drogenation. cracking, or 
extn with org solvents under pressure, a small quantity of an org substance capable of 
lowering the surface tension of the products Is present, t g , an emulsifying agent such 
as Na Isopropylnaphthalcne sulfonate Cf C A 25, 1008. 

Hydrocarbons. I G Farbemnd A G Tr 003,244. July 1, 1030 Valuable 
hydrocarbons are prepd. from coal, tars, mineral oils, etc., by treatment with 11 or gases 
contg it The finely divided starting material Is allowed to fall frrely through a vessel 
contg heating elements and filled with II under pressure 

Recovery of phenols. P RaschiqG u d II Tr C9S.390, July 4, 1930. Residual 
waters from coking plants, fucl-distn app , etc . are obtained free from phenots by 
washing the distn gases with solvents for the phenols at a temp above the dew pt of 
the mist of gases. 

Acetylene cylinder filled with plastic msteriaL Bruch Miller (to Air Reduction 
Co). U. S 1,799.803, April 7. Structuralfeoturrs. 

Gas. The Power Gas Cori- , Ltd and Neils E. Rjmnusn. Tr. G97.7SS, 
June 23, 1930 An app is described for making a mixt. of water gas and producer gas. 

Fuel gas. Julius Pintsch A -G Ger. 622,493, Mar. 27. 1029. The gaseous 
by-products (consisting mainly of CO) from the synthesis of NIIi from water gas are 
mixed with water gas and waste gas, e g , flue gas, in such amts, that a mixt. of the ap- 
prox compn of generator gas is obtained 

Fuel gas for automobiles. Jbgor I. Bronm and Concordla-Bercdau A -G 
Ger. 610, $50, July 28, 1920. The gas consists of CH« mixed with gaseous hydrocarbons 
from the low-temp distn of coal or lignite, or from the cracking of raw oils, etc. 

Producer gas. Louis Chavannk. U S. 1 ,799.885 April 7 In utilmng solid 
fuels in a slagging gas producer, the lower portion of the fuel bed Is blasted with a gaseous 
mixt. of a free O content regulated for melting the fuel ashes In a fusion rone extending 
above the blasting lev cl and maintained to a thickness not exceeding one-fourth of the 
total height of the fuel column, and foe maintaining above this an extended tone of low- 
temp distn. An aq fluid Is added near the top of the fusion rone, gases and entrained 
by-products arc withdrawn, and molten products are removed from the base of the 
column U. S. 1.799.SSC relates to a generally similar process m which fuel dust is 
Introduced in the rone of fusion and fuel in lump form at the top of the fuel column 
App is described. 

Water gas. Wm J Edmovds (to Commerml Solvents Corp ). U. S 1,799,359, 
April 7. In a cjclic process for the production of substantially S-free water gas, fuel is 
subjected to alternate air and steam blows, the water gas resulting from the Steam 
blows is desulfurized by contact with solid desulfurizing material such as iron or Fe oxide 
and the desulfurizing material is reviv ified at intervals, during air blows, by contact with 
gases comprising, at least in part, the gaseous products of the air blows. App. Is de- 
scribed 

Water gas. Oesterrejchisch A merita htschu Macnbsot A.-G. Ft. 697,489, 
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June 1C, I MO Water gas poor, In or tree from. CO I* made by iheactlonofttramoii a 
mat of carbonaceous imttml and the oxide, hydroxide or carbonate of Mr at a temp 
above the dissoen temp of MgCOa but not appreciably passing 750*. CO may be 
eliminated from a gas contg it by pawns the tal over the above mlrt- at a temp not 
appreciably above 500*. 

Oil gas. Toward A. Pikterui If S 1,793.372, March 01 Hot combustion 
gases are supplied upwardly to and through vertically spaced banks of heating tubes 
stacked in a charnlier, and oil Is simultaneously sprayed on the outside surfaces of the 
heating tubes for generation of oil gas, and the oil gas thus formed is withdrawn from 
the bottom of the chamber App is described 

Desulfurizing gases Isrviv Hlvyady and Karl Koller _ Tr 608,3.17, July 3, 
1930 Industrial gases are dcsulfurued with recovery of S, by bruigtng the gases to be 
pun bed into intimate contact with an aq sold of finely ground MnOi The mtrt. of S 
and sulfide formed is sepd by filtration and the sulfide ts transformed m known manner 
to hydrate and thence by the action of dry air to MnO» The mass t* dried and the S 
dissolved out Cf <7 A 2$, 2550 

Removing hydrogen sulfide from gases. Wintershau. A -G Ger 516,851. 
Sept. 17, 1927. The gases arc pissed into a suspension c( basic feme salt in a feme salt 
V>ln , prepd by Oxidizing the corresponding ferrous salt with HKOs, Thus, a soln of 
TeCli in neutral or weakly acul soln is tuidiied by IlNOt Tart of the TtCij is pptd. as 
TtCIi Cr«{OHK the rest forming FeCU which remains tn soln. This liquid absorbs the 
lf»S in gases with disposition cf S. which can be recovered by filtration and centrifuge 

It eating slurry from gss-puiifitaV.cn psnduttx. TsEwiaitx V>\ Stem. Ja (Y» 
Koppers Co > US 1 ,708,912, March 31. Slurry produced in the purification liquid 
is submitted to a flotation operation and S is removed as a froth concentrate, and 
metallic cnmpds are removed as tailings. An arrangement of app is described. Cf. 
C A. 24, 4922 

Oil-gas generator. Cxocn Recto* (to Rector Gasifier Co), US 1,799,247, 
Apnl 7 N arrow structural details art described 

Gas producer*. Charles WiirryiEUJ Tr 03.590. July 2, 1930 Means for 
regulating the combustion of the fuel is described 

Vertical g«*-prodaeer. John U McDonald 11 S- 1.793 017, March 31. 

Distillation column for gas producer*. Ca*l B lever. Tr G93.D12, June 13. 
1930 

Means Iot recovering heat from flue gases Harry FAirxiiAcn Fr 697.840. 
June 24. 1930 

Purifying tar add-bearing oils. Solomon Caflan (to Combustion Utilities Corp ). 
U S 1,799,780. Apnl 7 In removing color producing substances from tar aad bearing 
caIs, the oil » distd . with refluxing and condensation, and. during one of the steps prior 
to condensation, is brought into contact with a non acid feme compd. such as feme 


Coke ovens. Accuse Koftors Fr. 697.625, June 18. 1930 The drawing mecha- 
nism and control art described 

Coke ovens. Fisas Carl Still. Fr 697.618. June 18, 1930, The loading mecha- 
nism is described 

Regenerative coke ovens. Heinricti Kofpbrs A -G Tr. 697,472, June 16, 
1930 Constructional details are given. 

Horizontal regenerative coke oven, with vertical beating flues. Koesopenbau 
un-u Casvmwmtuno A -G Ger 501,113. Aug 7. 1920 

Coke ovens with vertical chamber*. N V, Silica bn Ovbvbouw Mrj Tr. 
697,680. June 19. 1930 

Coke-oven battery. Tire Koppers Co Ger 522.3S8. Oct, 10. 1928. 
Coking-retort oven. Josbhi Decker (to Koppers Co ) U. S 1,79 0 670. Apnl 7. 
. faoke-discharge system. Josem Becker (to Koppers Co). U. S 

1.798,517, March 31 Structural features. 

,, Fptening device for coke-oven door. Jakes 11 Gleason (to Cas Machinery Co ) 
U S 1,798,509, March 31 

, ! ot . *“*** Blowing coke * CbsrCder Sclxbr A -C Ger. 5 1 6,870. May 22. 

1928 Details aie given. 
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Methods of utilizing for power purposes the various petroleum residual* and by- 
products, A II Dunstan J. Iml Petroleum Tech 10, 701-22(1030) — The practices 
of the petroleum industry in burning its nad sludge, coke. asplialt and refinery gases 
are reviewed, H Crandal 

Refrigerating requirements for oil refining. Harris Fruit Refrigerating Eng, 
21, 311-3(1931) —The application of refrigeration to the removal of wax from paraffin- 
base lubricating oils is described. A. II. Johnson 

Refrigeration in oil refining. J M Wadsworth Refrigerating Eng 21,05-100 
(1031) — The operation of an oil refinery using paraffin base crude oil is described. 
Wax is removed by gravity by filtration or by centrifuging A II. Johnson 

The action of ferric ozide and ferric chloride as catalysts in the cracking and 
hydrogenation of oil from Ragusa. L Salmoiraciii Ann chim appheata 21, 27-37 
(1931) — Samples of oil from Ragusa contg about 2 85% S and having a sp gr of 0 9GG7 
were submitted to simple cracking by heating to 490* and also to cracking with hydro- 
genation in the presence of re,Oi and PeCli The amts of the chloride were varied from 
6 97 to 11 07% No gas is formed by simple cracking With T r,0, 17 3% was formed 
(mainly CH,, C*H« with 80% Hi), while with FcCh, 7 4 to 13 0% of gas was made. 
In the simple cracking, only 4 5% of the product dtstd under 250", and 41% of residue 
was obtained With l*<tOi 37% distd under 150", 40% up to 250", and the residue was 
3 0% With FeCli, 22% distil below 150°. 63% below 250®, and there was no residue 
With PciOi the S was about evenly divided between the distillates and the residue, whereas 
with increasing amt* of reCli, up to 75 0% of it was retained in the residue A W C. 
Crude oil emulsions. A Tzatur'van Grotnenskn Neflyantk 1, No 2-3, 39-43 

i 1930-31) —The following methods for breaking up crude oil emulsions arc described- 
I) heating in open containers, (2) heating in dosed containers, (3) elec, method 
with a potential of 1000 v ), (4) the Tret O-Lite method, (5) centrifuging method, 
0) combined methods, < t , a combination of two of the methods mentioned above. 

A A BOEUTLINOK 

Fractional distillation of crude oiL E O Slater. Oil Dull 17, 272-4(1031).— 
The 4 point distn. method for evaluating crude oil* is described in detail. It consists in 
a preliminary distn. (topping to a vapor temp of 600") under specified conditions of a 
weighed sample of the crude oil Above 260® T the distn rate i* not to exceed 10 ml. 
per min. A 300 ml sample of the tops (contg the gasoline and kerosene) from this 
distn is rerun in the opp described in A S T M. specification D-285-30-T, the con- 
denser tube being packed in cracked ice and a dry graduate cylinder covered by blotting 
paper and immersed in water at CO® F being the receiver The distn rate is 2-3 ml. per 
mtn for the 1st 6 ml distd and 4-5 ml thereafter The volt of distillate in ml. are 
detd when the vapor temp reaches the following poults 221®F , 281 T , 392*1*. nnd 
437®F. From these vols the percentage of gasoline recovered at each of these temps, 
and the percentage of gasoline in the crude oil arc ealed as follows. The percentage of 
gasoline recovered at each distn point is the vol recovered divided by the vol of tops 
distd times 100, this is the percentage of tops The percentage of tops is multiplied 
by the percentage of net tops ealed from the crude distn (from the net vol. of crude oil 
and the net tops or total tops minus water), and the resulting figure is multiplied by a 
different factor for each temp 5, 2, 1 11 and 1, resp , for the 4 distn points to give the 
percentage of gasoline In the crude oil D F Drown 

The detonation in internal-combustion engines. K Sciinaufper. Z Ver. dent, 
Irtg 75, 455-0(1031). — S. uses a single cylinder engine in which the firing spark plug is 
located at one end of the cylinder head Three other spark plugs are located along the 
direction of flame travel These are connected to a source of high frequency current 
and to an oscillograph The passage of the flame front ionizes the gases between the 
electrodes, thus allowing the passage of the current and giving a record on the oscillo- 
graph. The firing is also recorded, as well as the pressure-time curve, and the oscilla- 
tions of a timing fork In the absence of detonation, the flame travels at an increasing 
speed, covering the 13 cm of travel in 0005 to 0 01 sec When the engine is made to 
detonate, the flame reaches the last 2 indicators practically simultaneously. Tins show* 
the detonation consists in the spontaneous ignition of the whole mass of unburned gas 
compressed in front of the flame G Calwgabrt 

Detonation characteristics of some aliphatic olefin hydrocarbons. XViibblbr G, 
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Lovell, John M Campbell and T. A Boyd Ini Ln( Chetn 23, 655-8(1031) — 
The relative knock ratings of 25 aliphatic olefin hydrocarbons in ndraixt with gasoline 
have been detd With the CJf.NII, equiv as a basis of comparison, the straight-chain 
olefins showed that (I) in homologous scries there Is increased knock tendency with 
increased length of chain; (2) there Is ft progressive decrease in knock tendency in 
isomeric series, with centralisation of the double bond and (3) tendency to knock is 
roughly detd by length of the longest satd C chain In hranched-chaia olefins the 
tendency to knock decreases upon the introduction of a double bond, both the position 
of the bond anil the branched structure of the mol ftre important Cf. C. A 25, 13G7. 

J L Issex 

The behavior of antiknocks. A Lgexton and L M I’idgeon A’alure 127, 
691(1031) — Pbi.ti is introduced into an evacuated vessel which is then heated to 295*, 
A charge of CiUu and air is then introduced and exploded The PbEti does not slow 
down the explosion and may even accelerate iL If the erpt is repeated in the presence 
of a small quantity of air, the well-known retarding eflect of Eli is observed, showing that 
Pb must be oxulued before it becomes an effective inhibitor . G Calivgaebt 

A study of the knock la internal-combustion engines. L Aueb Forich Ceb 
JitCemeunv , Au'gabe n 2, Forschunflifft 340, 18 pp (1031) — After a review of the 
literature, A describes Ins own expts The engine used is a single-cylinder. 4-cyde. 
water-cooled, valve in-head Daumann-Muenchen engine, C h p , 1C5 mm bore, 180 
mm stroke and 320 r p m The compression ratio ts varied from 3 fl to 10 1 by vary- 
ing the length of the connecting rod Two types of knock indicator are used The lit 
is derived from that described by PoUter (Forsth Arb Ceb Inpturw (72(1915)). 
This instrument, which is bolted to the underside of the piston, functions through the 
acceleration imparted to the piston by the knock. It comprises an "accelerometer, 1 ' 
which Is btld in position by a spring, and an adjustable electromagnet By varying the 
exciting current of the magnet, it is possible to balance the force so that the mass is just 
deflected from its normal position by each detonation Thu slight deflection « detected 
by the breaking o! an elec, contact The actual intensity of the knock, expressed in 
kg /sq cm , is cried from tbe mass of the piston and the accelerometer and the force of 
the spring and tbe magnet The time of Its occurrence is detd by recording the time of 
breaking of the contact The 2nd knock indicator has a small piston, tbe head of which 
is brought flush with tbe wall of the combustion chamber The piston is held in position 
by a strong spring The tension on the spring is adjusted to balance the pressure of the 
knock, thereby preventing a deflection of tbe piston The pressure is ealed from the 
known balancing pressure which holds tbe piston in position The fuel used is "Da- 
pohn 1 ' gasoline of d. 0 71 1 The curves of 1 intensity of knock" ead of "time of occur- 
rence of knock" versus air-fuel ratio pass through a max and a min , resp , around the 
point corresponding to the theoretical air-fuel tado With a compression ratio of 6 1, 
10* spark advance and 310 r p m., the following typical data give successively the air- 
fuel ratio (by wt), tbe intensity of knock (kg /sq cm ), the time of knock (dcgre« of 
revolution after the top dead Centex) 10.8, 2 CO. 33 5, 14 4, 7 40, 19 9, 15 7, 2 03, 40 0 
At 6 1 compression and 310 r p ro , advancing the spark from 0 to 20* increases the 
intensity of the knock from 075 to 674 Vg/sq cm , while the time of tbe knock advances 
from CD 8 to 17,3* after the top dead center. At 6 1 compression and ID* spark advance, 
varying the speed from 205 to 330 r p m. decreases the knock from 8 61 to 2 80, while 
the time of knock is retarded from 21 6to34 6* after the top dead center Kecafcd insec. 
instead of r p m , the latter data show a practically const lapse of 0 022 sec. between 
ignition and detonation, irrespective of the speed The greatest effect on detonation is 
shown by the variation of the compression ratio At 296 r p m. and 15° advance, 
ratios of 5, 6 and 7 to 1 give intensities of 5 12, 7 19 and 24 08, resp . with corresponding 
times of 34 3, 21 Zand 14J* after the top dead center At0 1 compression, 10* advance, 
310 r p jb , air intake temps of 23. 49 and 74* give Intensities of knock oft 69, 2 66 and 
0 50, resp , with corresponding timings of 45 9. 20 3 and 24 0® after the top dead center 
Finally, the knock was found to be unaffected in intensity and timing by variations in 
' toauuold pressure from 44 to 68 cm of water A comparison of these results with 
published data on the rate of flame propagation in explosive mvxts led A to believe that 
detonation is caused either by an explosion wave or by the spontaneous explosion of the 
unturned gases compressed adiabatieally by the Came front G. Caungaesit 
hearing lubrication. It emus BajLUft Buil toe encour. »nd not, (30, 
vo-iosuwoi) Lubrication of beatings by oil under pressure results m decreased 
P®*** consumption and metal wear j, w. T. Cummings 

° bt *J? ed , fa the manufacture of ethereal oils from conifer*, p. A Bosaov. 
‘ ,MUi r yatiktt Aaucft IssMmaUhkn Inti Kwevedemya 4, 78-86(1928) —The mixt. 
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under investigation is a by-product in the tnanuf of fir-tree oil obtained by treatment of 
conifers with steam It is sol in water and has marked tanning qualities After 
hydrolysis continued for 80 hr* ether extd from thi* sofn. phenols, catechol and a solid 
of sweet taste The rest of the aq soln gave reactions of aldehydes, reacted with 
phenylliydrarme, reduced Ag and Cu *aits, was optically active and was sweet in taste. 
It is regarded as a carbohydrate. From results of detns of carboh yd rates with 
Eehling soln it was condudeti that its Miration from a higher complex Is due to hy- 
drolysis Another product of hydrolysis was a ppt from which ether extd. phenols 
(catechol and resorcinol), acids (protocntcchuic and gallic) and a neutral substance 
Tile tanning qualities of the ext* were tested by reactions with lead acetate, gelatin 
and glue and powd hide As the results showed tanning qualities of the catechol group, 
actual tanning of pieces of hide was undertaken by shaking them with 0 2-4% solns of 
the tanning substances, treatments with hot water and 6% AcOlI showed successful 
tanning J G Tot rru 

Recovery of organic nitrogen by dry distillation of agriculturt! waste. V. Disco, 
d^nidncf 10, 07-101(1030) — NIIi was obtained in 27% yield, together with tar, char- 
coal. AcOII and McOlI I) C A 

Eicoecaria agallocbt as a aource of power alcohol. IIpmendra Kumar Sen, 
Sindiiu Brusan Ghosh and I’atit Padan Pal rtoc 15th Indian Set Coni. 1028, 
103 — The sawdust from Cxcoecarta agallacha, which grows abundantly in Sundarban 
tracts and is now being used plentifully for the match industry and for making cheap 
packing cases, was investigated While with most species previously examd 2221% 
of reducing sugar was the max production after hydrolysis by Simonson's process, 
namely, digestion with very di! I I iSO, under 0 atm pressure, the yield of sugar wai 
about 40% of the wt of dry sawdust with Lxcoecarto aiallocha Of this about 70% was 
readily fermentable, giving approx 30 gal of abs ate , a figure practically double that 
which was obtained in the past. With appropriate figures of cost, a gal of abs alcohol 
from Exeotcarta aiallocha would work out at 0 05 annas Given a continued supply of 
this wood, there is thus an excellent prospect of a power ale industry In the province of 
Bengal. E J C. 

The utilization of waste wood (Schmid) 23. "Liquid rosin" and its possible uses 
(Schmid) 23. Rayon oils (Mullim, Caldwell) 23. New compounds of Ti (Gardner, 
Bielouss) 10. The use of A1 for oil-lease tanks (Schmidt, flat) 9. Hydrocarbons 
(Ger. pat 622.103 and Fr. pat 693,211) 21. Motor fuel (Fr. pat 698,041) 21. Tuel 
gas for automobiles (Ger. pat 616,860) 21. Hydrogenating coal, etc. (Fr pat COS, 425) 
21. Oxidizing paraffins, etc. (Ger. pat 622,301) 10. Oil filters (Fr. pat 097,019) 1. 
Hydrogenation reactions (Fr pat C')s,639) 21. Uninflammable solvent containing 
hydrocarbons (fr pat 697,600) 13. Tetraalkyl Pb (U S pat 1,708.693) 10. 


Groznenskli Ileftvanik (Grozny petroleum Worker) (New journal). Published 
monthly by Chcchensku Oblastnoi Soyuz Gornorabochikh 1 Trcst Grozneft. Prospckt 
Revolyutzjj 21, Komnata ,33, Grozny, USSR VoJ J, No 1 appeared jn Nov, 
1930 Price 3 rubles 

Tapp, Harry F Handbook of Oil Burning. New York Am Oil Burner 
Assoc. 629 pp 


Tank and breather to prevent loss of vapora from volatlla liquids aueh as petroleum 
fraction* during storage. IUkold V Atwell (to .Standard Oil Co of Ind ) U. S. 
1,800,013, April 7 

“Tube bundle” heat-exchange apparatus for use In refining petroleum oils. 
Charles H Leach U S 1,709,471, April 7 Structural features 

Treating petroleum residues. Pierce M Travis (to Travis Process Corp) 
U, S 1,798,34 1, March 31 For removing solid and semi solid materials from petroleum 
residues, the residual oil is heated to about 60-65* and centrifuged at this temp and the 
thus-sepd solid material Is conveyed axially in one direction in the sepg zone while the 
liquid moves m the opposite direction, and the materials are continuously discharged 
Various details of app and operation are described Cf C A 24, 23-1 

Composition for Increasing the conductivity of hydrocarbons. Wolf Kritciievsky 
and Elliott Morrill Can 309,989, Mar 31, 1031 A compn for increasing the 
cond, of light petroleum distillate consists of a partially or completely substituted 
ammonium salt of an aliphatic add, e g , triethanolamine oleate and a solvent. The 
solvent is not necessarily a petroleum hydrocarbon, It may be propyl ale , ethyl acetate, 
acetone, etc. 
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Catalytic cracking of petroleum oQs. Tuxest D Muzk (to S3>ca Gel Corp ). 
U. S. 1,799,855, April 7. Oil to be cracked is vnpomcd and there b fed into a stream 
of the vapor a pulverized catalj st consisting of silica gel and an active material such as 
one ccntg Fe and the vapor with the catalyst in *u 'pension is passed through a rone of 
suitable temp and the catalyst is then scpd. for further use App is described. A 
similar procedure may be used in catalyzing various other reactions. 

Cricking hydrocarbon od. Carbos 1\ Dross (to Universal Oil Products Co ) 
U. S 1.799^*18. April 7. Fresh untreated oil b introduced to one end of a scries of 
externally unheated rones, and is caused to pass successively through this senes of 
unheottd zones Progressively higher pressure is maintained on the succeeding zones 
of the senes, and un vaporized oil u taken off from the last zone of the senes, and the oD 
is subjected to cracking conditions of heat and pressure and the heat for this purpose is 
supplied exteriorly of the zones mentioned After remos al of heavier constituents, the 
heated conversion products are introduced into the zone of the senes from which the 
tmraponzed oQ b taken of! and vapors released from the oil are caused to move through 
the senes of zones counter current to the movement of the oil. and a phys commingling 
of the vapors and oil in each of the rones is effected and vapors which have escaped 
condensation are removed from the zones of the senes into which the fresh o3 i* Intro- 
duced and are subjected to a final condensation, and the resulting distillate b collected 
as the ultimate product of the process App is described Cl C A. 25, 5,57. 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils. Gasoltve Products Co . Inc _ Tr 697,397. May 30, 
1930 In cracking h) drocarbons a cold hydrocarbon is injected into the final and hot 
test portion of the cracking worm to present supernacking and an excessive deposition 
of C, while the injected oil is cracked to a certain degree The injected od may be of the 
same characteristic as the oil to be cracked A suitable app is dc'cnbed 

Cracking oils. Robert T Pollock (to Universal Oil Products Co). U S 
1.799 530, April 7 Oil is passed through a heating rone such as a pipe coil and thence 
to an expansion chamber vapors are taken from the expansion chamber to a reflux 
dephlegmator in which they are cooted b> a rvguUtable supply of cool liquid such as 
water and the rematmng vapors ate ted to a condenser Raw oil is supplied to the conden- 
ser to condense the vapors and preheat the raw oil and the preheated raw oil is mixed with 
the reflux condensate from the dephlegmator and the mixt., free from unvaponxed 
residue, is led under pump pressure to the heating zone (the latter being maintained 
under substantial superatm. pressure and the expansion rone being under less pressure, 
as are also the dephlegmator and condenser) Cf C A 75,2279 

Cracking oils. Pcyroleu* Conversion Cork Fr 097,817. June 23. 1930. 
Petroleum oils are transformed into oik suitable for motor fuel by beating a gaseous 
vehicle to a temp at least equal to the temp of transformation, passing H into a reaction 
zone, submitting the petroleum oil to such conditions that it vaporizes without any 
appreciable cracking and mixing the gas and vapor m the reaction zone to provoke 
cracking of the vapor An app n described Cf C A 25, 2S44 

oa-oackmg apparatus. Lvuam C Iltrrv (tD Universal Oil Products Co ) U. S. 
1,799,234, Apnl 7 Metal walk of oil -cracking app are provided with a metal lining 
which is made in a plurality of sections, each anchored to the wall at a central point of 
the section, so that the sections expand from their centrally anchored points Expan- 
sion folds formed from a different metal are interposed between and at all sides of the 
sections 


Plant for tracking hydrocarbon oils. Edward E Stewart U S. J.79S.33S. 
March 31 Numerous structural features axe described 

Hydrocarbon oil purification and refining. Jacqcb C Morrell (to Universal 
Oil Products Co ) U S 1,799,431, Apnl 7 Oils such as S-contg ‘ cracked distillates*' 
are heated with added metal such as Zn and with glacial HOAe, simultaneously, to 
convert refractory S cotnpds m the oil 

Tube-bundle heat-erchange apparatus Bui table for heahng hydrocarbon oils. 
Kenneth B Ris (to Gnseom Russell Co 4 US 1.798354. March 31 Structural 
features 

Treating hydrocarbon oils to effect distillation. Jacob B. Heid (to Universal 
Oil Products Co ) US 1,799,231, Apnl 7. Oil is fed into the portion of an enlarged 
chamber whete vapor sepn takes place, and the un vaporized portion of the oil is caused 
to cave a back and forth cascading descent in the chamber by which the oil is broken up 
aus vapors are evolved Unvapcmzed portions of the oil are collected as a body In the 
Portion oj the chamber, and the ascent of released vapors is accelerated by causing 
tne m to^ ascend through passages of successively increased cross-sectional area App 
i5_aescribe<L 
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Use of mercury In distilling hydrocarbon oils. Arthur E Tew. Jr. (to Sun 
Oil Co ) US 1.799.G40. Apnl 7. A stream o! Hg vapor ami a stream of relatively 
cold liquid oil are flowed into a confined path where they intimately mix and the mixt it 
passed into a relatively less confined space, the temp of the I Ig sapor being sufficiently 
higher than that ot the oil that, by heat exchange and condensation of llg vapor, a 
portion of the oil will be vaporized, and the condense*! Ilg is sepd from the unvaponzed 
oil App Is described 

Distillation of hydrocarbon ©U. John R Wallis (to roster Wheeler Corp ) 
Can 310,058, Apr 21. 1031 Hydrocarbon oil having a high b p is blender! with oil 
having a lower b p and the mixt heated to a temp to vaporize tile lower lioihng con- 
stituent the partial pressure edict of the sapor so formed is utilized to cause vaporization 
of the higher boding constituent, and the sapors are introduced into a fractionating 
tower and the fractions sepd 

Distilling heavy hydrocarbons. Soc Des f-TAtiLissEMCVTS Baruct Tr. G9S.744, 
Oct 14,1929 An app is described for distg or cracking scry heavy h)drocarl>ons by 
bubbling them through molten I’b 

Device for measuring and sampling fluids such as oils in od fields. Holmes H. 
Dver. U S 1,793, 788, March 31 Structural features. 

Od-shale distillation retort Clayton O Whits U S 1.709.2GS, April 7 
Various structural details arc described of a retort formed with sections having inclined 
bottoms o\cr which powd od shale will pass by gravity 

Converting oils into products of lower boiling point Carson P Dubss (to 
l mverxal Od l*roducts Co) US 1.799,413, Apnl 7 An app is described com 
pnsing a heating tone such as a pipe system through which the oil is passed and which is 
connected with inclined vnponzing tubes which in turn are connected to collecting tanks 
adapted to permit settling of the cracked oil, and connections arc provided for drawing 
off the residual product and for returning the lighter ends to the heating zone for re- 
treatment, and for controlling the relative temps of the heating and vaporizing zones 

Fractionating mineral oils. Alfred R Earl and Thomas W Reevts. U S 
1,799,414, Apnl 7 A senes of interconnected units such as stills is maintained under 
progressively varying pressures (some above atm pressure), and an intermediate unit of 
the senes is at atm pressures and some other units arc below atm pressure Oils are 
introduced into the system by means of the sub-atm pressures in one portion of the 
senes of units and superheated steam under pressure is permitted to flow through the 
first mentioned senes of units and to expand in the units under sub-atm pressure, and 
the pressures of the steam in the different units are utilized to maintain levels of oil at 
varient altitudes in the unit system, certain fractions arc removed from the unit of 
greatest vacuum Numerous details of app and operation are described 

Colored mineral oils. Patent Fuels & Color Corp. Fr C9S.152, June 27. 
1930 Mineral oil (gasoline) or other petroleum distillates are colored in a stable 
manner by dy es and a stabilizing agent of a colloidal nature which may be a metal compd 
of a higher fatty acid, e g . A1 palmitate. Mg oleate, Zn stearate The dyes may be 
arjlated rosanihnes, basic tnpheny I methanes, induhnes, mdazines, rhodamtnes. etc 
If the dye has a strongly basic nature, an org acid such as stcanc acid or benzoic is 
added if necessary 

Recovery of volatile substances such as gasoline from gases. Henry J Nichols, 
Jr and Eric W Luster (to Standard Oil Development Co ) l' S 1,79*1.019, Apnl 7 
A low -pressure still gas or the like is compressed by the expansion of a high pressure gas 
such as a pressure-still gas and the compressed gas is cooled The gases arc mixed at an 
intermediate pressure, and sofa fife substances are recovered from the mixed gases 
App is described 

“Sweetening" gasoline. Hugh II Cannon (to Cannon-Trutzman Treating 
Processes, Ltd ) U S 1,798,784, March 31 Sulfurous petroleum products are 
"sweetened'’ by use of a dry powd reagent compnsing PbO, an alh earth metal hy- 
droxide, an alkali metal hydroxide and a porous earth such as diatomaceous earth 
Cf C A 25, 10C7 

Working up oxidation products from paraffin, etc. I G Farbentnd A G (Chris- 
toph Beck and Franz Kremp. inventors) Ger 522,055, May 27, 192S To isolate the 
acids from the oxidation products of solid hydrocarbons such as paraffin and montan 
wax, the products are treated with NHj at atm or raised pressure and with or without 
simultaneous or subsequent addn of water The acids are thus converted, according 
to the conditions, into amides or NH« salts The amides may be freed from unchanged 
products by extg the latter with petroleum ether The NH, salts sep out dunng the 
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reaction The amides or NIL salts are converted into adds in Inown manner Ex- 
amples arc ps en Cf C A 24, 4792 

Treating gus-wsshmg oils. Tsm Seidbnsciinvr. Ger £22032. June 30. 1525. 
To sep bennne from heavy oil that has been used to wash the distn- gases ol lignite, 
the heavy oil contg l>cnzine is run on to the surface of a body of bennne free heavy oil 
heated to 150 200' in a gas heated vessel fitted with a dephlegmatOT benzine-free 
heavy oil is continuous!) withdrawn from the vessel 

Oil filter. Charles V McKinley (to A C SpaiV Hug Co.) U. S. 1,798.947, 
March 31. . 

“Self -wishing” oil filter. Joe V Morrison (to General Motors Corp ). U S. 
1.758.950, March dl. 

Lubricating oils. Martial Beclier. Fr fi f >S,737, Oct. 14, 1929 Lubricating 
oils are regenerated during use by adding a small quantity of a homogeneous mist, of a 
fixed oil. a fatty acid and a mineral oil 

Lubricating ofls. F Hacsz. Hung 102.18!). May H. 1030 Adda, to Hung 
99.915. Previously neutralized S or Scontg material Is added to vegetable or mineral 
oils by them or mechanical methods. 

Hydrocarbons of high boding point range suitable for use as lubricating oil*. 
Rcpour \\ietxel. Walter Spffr and Hans KaeiilER (lo I G Farliemnd A -G ) 
U S l.T^S 2SS, March 31 A mitt of oiides of C and H is subjected to a treatment 
with a catalyst contg in addn to a metal of group 8 of the periodic system *tich as Fe 
and Co. a quantity of an allali metal coropd such as Xa having an alVy not substan 
tally greater than that of 7v’a-CO» and comprising less than 05 part (ealed as alba!) 
metal) per 100 parts of the group b metal the treatment is effected at temps, cl 270- 
350* and the resulting hydrocarbons cl low b p range art subjected to a treatment 
under pressure at temps, below 250* tn the preser.ee of an inert auhyd halide having a 
condensing action such as A1C1* which when Iteated with water causes strong evolution 
of heat 

Purifying mineral insulating and lubricating oiL Fravc M Clare: and Aantra 
T Harding (to General Elec. Co) US l.T^OuS. March 31 Oil contg dissolved 
impurities such as that used in elec transformers is extd with tnerrs}! phosphate to 
remove the impurities Cf C A 24, 5477 

Lubricating greases. Josfi Dob6n Fr 097,770, June 21. 1930. Olive oil 
residues from olives, etc . are neutrahred by means of a virgin rosin and > carbonate 
or lime. 

Hydrogenating oils. Standard Oil Dbvelomtcnt Co Tr 607.524. June 16. 
1050 Lubricating oils are prepd b> submitting a heavy b> drocarbon oil to a treatment 
with H under a pressure above 25 Lg and at a temp above 371 *. the formation of oil 
boiling below 204* being limited to below 20 r J< of the amt of oil charged, so that the 
impurities of the oil arc eliminated or rendered inoffensive. An #pp is described 
a C A 25, SOS 

Hydrogenating oils. Standard Oil Developuest Co Ft 697,724. June 20. 
1930 Lubricating and other oils are prepd b> submitting heavy hydrocarbon oit to 
the action of a gas rich in free If, at a high temp (371-454 “) and under high pressure 
A part of the oil in the liquid state is withdrawn and the pressure of the withdrawn part 
reduced so that a large proportion is vaporized The vapor is separately condensed 
An app is described 

Condensation products. I G Tarbenind A -G Fr 697,700, June 20, 1970. 
Condensation products, which are either labrtca ting oils or tesixt are made by condens- 
lI, g^satd or unsaid fatty oils or waxes contg OH groups with colophony or other tesm 


Bitumen. Siegfried Hamburger. Fr 69S.0S1, June 08. 1930 Bitumen is 
produced from the ftad and resinous by-products obtained in the refining of crude oil and 
oil residue by heating them to 80-100* and allowing them to stand until 3 layers ate 
formed, the lower being HiSO. the next bitumen and the top oil 

Emulsion of tar or asphalt. Huco NovAx. Fr 69S551, June 20, 1930 In 
or “sphalt, org compels contg one or more atoms of Cl in the mol such 
Lei,. C-iHCli. chloronaphthalene or Cl denvs of oils are used asemulsifyingagents in 
aaon to the usual stabilizing and emulsifying agents such as glue, casein, resin and 
naphthenic acids. ' * 

Deodorizing and decolorizing wood-dishHatioa oils. Dsdtscets Gold- TO® 
VMOI Roenslbr (Wilhelm Queriurth inventor) Ger 
0 *"» iIlr 19-i The oils are vaporized and passed with II, at a temp, above 
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conclusion drawn hr Brfguet from the study of fractional pptn. of such solus {Thesis. 
Lyon. 1924, r» 93) Other investigators who studied the fractionation of cellulose esters 
hy ultrafiltrauon do not mention the H.SO, contents of the products with which they 
worked Specifications of mar hunts for total sulfate and ash are entirely inadequate 
to insure proper qualitr of cellulose acetate, it is essential to speedy a mm. occoropn. 
point (C A 19, 171), which should preferably he not below 195". When the decompu 
point is specified, total and neutralized sulfate are of secondary importance, as the 
decompn point depends directly on these 2 values. The max total HjSO, content of 
0 fi% in cellulose acetate specified hr the Fr aeronautical service is practicady meaning- 
less' as cellulose acetate with this HiPO, content can l* highly unstable, and moreover 
cellulose acetates arc lietng produced commerciallv which contain as little as OOoVo 
H SO. and 0 2% a*h The normal water content of cellulose acetate at 15* at a relative 
humidity ol 50% is about G% Inthedetn of Ac b> sapon with excess alkali and bade 
titration with acid, the error introduced by the prrsence of H-SO< is negligible in finished 
acetates, in the investigation of the mfg and apng processes, in which total combined 
II^Oi frequentl) reaches 2-3% and eten more, the error is quite large and would lrad 
to the conclusion that the Ac content decreases, contrary to C ’s results (C. A 19, 171) 
Previous results have shown that nitrocellulose and cellulose acetate are easily washed 
free from aad, and the apparent difficulty reported by various authors is due to slow 
hydrolysis of the sullocellulose esters in the presence of water, with liberation of free 
HtSOt. A sample of com. nitrocellulose taken immediately after miration was divided 
into 2 portions, one was stabilized bv washing fi days in hard water (Rouen city water) 
(C A 18, 3715) and contained 1 113% H|SO«, the other was stabilized by prolonged 
"Polling in 11,0 contg a trace of 11C1 and contained f> ll.SO, They writ subjected 

to the same fractional pptn. treatment, 400 cc. of a 5% Me t CO soln was used with the 
following results 

NitiWcont* 1113% H.SO» 


Addn of 140 cc of 50% Mt»CO 
Adda of 30 cc. d«td ll t O 
Addn. of 20 « distd. H.O 
Addn of 50 cc. distd 1!«0 
Residue on tvapn 


5 1 


1 53G 


rant* OI7%ILSO. 

U,l ot jvpt. 

14 Or 


0 6 


These results show condusn tly that, if the combined H,SO, is not the controlling factor 
in the fractional ppm of nitrocellulose, it plays a very important part. Though 
these results are the reverse of those obtained by Brfguet (Thesis) they do not neces- 
sarily contradict them, as B used C»ll, to ppt- Me, CO solns of celluloid. A P C 
Cellulose acetate and its production in Russia. Cam, Petehs. Kunstslojt 21, 
S5-9(1931) — Although the production of cellulose acetate elsewhere amounts to 
thousands of tons annually, the Russian industry is still in the early exptL stages 

J VC. FEaay 

Effect of central salts on the rate of hydrolysis of cellulose acetate in acetic aad 
solutions. J T Fcess and C. J. Staud J. Am Ckem Soc 51,1934-41(1931) — 
The Na and K nitrates, sulfates and chlorides appear to exert a retarding influence on 
the rate of sapon of cellulose acetate dispersed in AcOH A greater eStct was observed 
when nitrates and sulfates were used than when chlorides were employed Adda of 
neutral salts after the reaction had proceeded for 42 hrs showed an effect similar to that 
noted when they were present at the beginning of the sapon C J R EST 

Cellulose furcate. Keweth A Kobe anti Ralph E. Montonna. J. Am 
Chcm Soc 53, 18S9-9l(l03i) — Cellulose di and tn furoates have been prrpd br 
treating standard cellulose with furoyl chlonde in the presence of CJf,N The esters 
were fibrous, dark colored and insol in the usual solvents for cellulose esters A con 
fidcrs}/}? rfifgraia jlmit of cdfatose Cakes pface during the reaction witfi the production of 
furoylated degradation products of cellulose which are black amorphous substances. 
The analysis of cellulose trduroate by sapon. shows very dearly the fundamental differ- 
ence of - of the ale. HO groups in the hexose residue from die third or primary HO and 
thus confirms the present accepted structure of the hexose residue. C. J West 
cellulose amyloid. Justin Mueu-bb BuU soc. ehtm. 47, 
.Zi'r^^ 930) cellulose is treated with H.S0, (sp gt \S&) and the resulting 

, • *n amyloid seps in finely divided form. This am> loid gives a blue color with 

r; .. I * n a ‘ v ““' “abates on drying, and does not reduce Fehhng’s soln. When dry 
h vdnv^li^w 1 !' ? ben 0,1 tisese E Tm “' 55 11 ® usi be diSerentiated from 

hydro-cellulose and starch R.H Doughty 
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The highest d egree of nitration of cellulose. O tm Harm T. tei Scfitrt i- 
Sf'rrntU'HiP 2ft, Ht(ltMt). cf (’ A 25, 11.71 Hy m. am r.f a pnmi winch he It not 
vet willing tn desetlW. dr It hi* |»rr| <1 nltincrlbihee of any drtiicit degree of nitration 
from 1! to 14% N Hr brlievi* tin lilgtust nitration product to l*c a linningr neons 
product It I* not decnmpd hv t«illi»c witrr not by vrr\ dil arid or oik sotni It* 
»oly In 1*1,0 l toil It Irtt than *2* c <'• hn>RM 

The structure of nitrated cellulose. I. The swelling and tllslnt trial Ion of ramie 
celluloid In nitrating add*. 1 rank 1> Mnrs am. Mai an. r Mimukibn J. I’kyt 
('Arm 34.2MM 0) Itatnlr fdwr* were nitrated to N contrnt* ranging from 2 

to 12% with Mtrlnm mUt« id and UNO,, the littrr at mi i lout thin* Iliya 

change* occurn d at a N coiitmt of 7 «,% which wirr probably n'«<d with some strue- 
turn! chance of the nltrutrd cellulose Ihe phy* chance* appt.ir to drjm-nd im N con- 
tent rather than the arid compn XI The s-ray examination of nitroramle. 1 bank 
1> Mit r* am. Jami * C'kaik //-•./ 2t>n7 Jn The a ny ducraim i ' nitroramle route 
lilt to 7 f>% N were Idrntleid with that of rrlln! we, which I* possibly dll' to Inter mlcclhr 
nitration A N content of 7 A to til t r I n Milted In pin* it. intrcration of the filter* and 
Indefinite diffraction hut the |> irnlh I arrangi incut of the ch tin* in the i itr ited structure 
wa* thmicht to persist amcc the fen in rated cellulose wns< f nn ordrfid form At 111 3% 
N the stage of lulrtu >1 disorganisation n pusstd at 12 7 or 12S'J N there I* a tils 
continuity and n(l< r thi' tin rom|.>rJtni 1v <ti I.mti trinitrate I* re ichrd I A S 
The structure of nitrocellulose*. !>i amak.iux anii Matiiii u ComN rrnJ 102, 
211 It(llHI) \ ru> dijcram* of cotton ci llulosr nilratr* conic lllt’i 1111% N all 
allowed distinct emir* of diam* mdirntinc rectnultr distutusi of till to 7 A A l> , the 
Incrrnsc heliig rigid ir The tnmtralr showed 2 mtmw circle* corrr*|M»ndlnc to rrc 
tictdar diHtancc* of 4 A and 40 A l re*p Ihe |>r,Mlnct with lei* than 1.1 1>% N 
allowed *2 larcef circle* of lesser Intemllv, tin one contg 12 lll r ,. N liavlnc 2 concentric 
uniform rrclon* which met An eiamn of the product* hy mean* of the pnlarlrlnc 
microscope almweil that the coloration of the i.t-er aurfaci* wu* that of n trinitrate 
whereas the Interior wn* rtinnu (eristic of a lower nitrate, iiuhcattnc lietrroRrnelty 
JbiJ ilVI-fi — When Muller diiRrum* of Ioiir chain p iniflin*. indie itiiiR that the different 
reticular pi me* admit of considi rahle \iuialiou m arraiiRrment in it 'i>ccl tn variation 
In trm|» , were compared with (host of I) and M . evidence of an anisotropic atntctmr 
of nitrocellulose wa* observed The Interior circle of the Ihhyr Khcrrer diacr.nu iJf 
nltrocottnn of 11 0% N corresponds tn the intrn*e eipntorial a pot* nrar the erntir of 
nitroramle. anch apot* cuund hvrrcticidirphnrs not coinciding with the periodicity In 
the fiber It l* auch a family of planet who*r distribution rent do* pi rloihc when the % 
of N I* varied and which nuhhnly *ll*appeur* when the iiltrocrllulo*r passes tn the 
amorphous atale. K, A btMMOMU 

New lever-acting presses for working celluloid A Hauls. Kunihlo/fe 21, 73-5 
(linn, cf C, A. 24, flOOfl J. w. Pmrav 

New invettlpstloni on viscose. Hanns Sciimiot. humtvoffe 21, ,3 81MD1I), 
cf. C A 24, 3(342 J W. 1 iivhy 

Production of viscose rayon with high tensile strength. 1 Ianns Sciiwnr Chem - 
XtC, 55, 2CA-7, 2hrt-fi(lini> —A review 1'osrt.K Unit pNnt t. 

The production of viscose artificial allk. I> I. Prllatt. Textile Manufacturer 
55, 27 A- ft, 312-3, 314-7. 307 0. 4 13 *(102*0. 55, 31-3. AJ-3. IlO, 110, 137-8, 177, 
188, 21 1-7, 2A7-l)(10JO) — Many detalts of the tncllii.d* of mfc vi*co*e rayon arc 
discussed Ciia*. It. MtiLLiN 

Some factori In the prospects for staple fiber rayon. D. I. I'iiu-att. 7c\fi/e 
Manufacturer 55, 435(1020) — An address CtlAS It. MtiLUN 

The hollow rayons and synthetic yarns. Ciia* 1* MtnuN ani> TLoanNcit 11 
Cadwku. TtxUle Colarut 52, 3I7-(1(UW0), cf C A 23, Mill, 24, 41 A0 —A review 
of the patent* covering the manuf of the hollow yarn* Ciia* It. Mnnm 

Rayon oils. II. Ciia*. It Mui t in ano i'loauNCti 1! Cadwiua Textile Co fans! 
52, 37.V8. 414(1030), cf C A 23, 1A0t> —A dew rlplinn of the oils for, ami their applica- 
tion to. the synthetic yarns, with a review of the literature and patents C It M, 
Effect of mild heat treatment* on the chemical composition of wood. I,. }’ Hawlky 
and Jan WiraTFLAK 7n.f / wg Chem 23, 18| ll(HMll J he client characteristics of 
samples of white ash and Sitka somee w«h*I s»rre detd t.rfore and oftrr heating ill 
closed tubes at 138* for 2, 4 and 8 days I os*r*of jwntosan* and AeOII occurred In the 
ash wood whereas in the Mika spruce the losses were hexosans and stable cellulose 
The methoxyl content of Imtli wood* wa* practknllv unchanced Indlentlons of a 
chance of cnrliohydrate* to a lignin like sutwtance were observed 1* A. Simmonos 
T he utilliatlon of waste wood. \V Scuuio i’af'ier-Fabr. 20, Tech.-Wiss. Tell 
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S4~5{1031) — The combination of chcra softening and mecb. disintegration, for making 
come pulps, is coRBdnrd. R- If DocciOT 

Pcnfi*d *oo<l fiber. J. Physical and chemical propertiev. Ceo A. Rjarrc* 
InJ, E*c Otm 23, 131-9(1 931) — Vsnoos tests used to chiractenie paper pulps 
arc described and Interpreted. Certain chem constants of 51 samples representing 
J1 bads «>J pulp are reported. IL Paper-making characteristic* of wood fiber high 
in ^-cellulose. find 2w>-72 — ' The future of the hydrate gel farmed when cellulose 
material is mechanically prevessed in the presence of water depends on the chem charac 
trxisties of the unprocessed matenal A wood pulp of high a -cellulose content hydrates 
slower than ordinary sulfite pulp and yields a paper of highra resistance to tearing and 
folding The strength of a sheet is ascribed to an interfelUng of the fibers plus the 
cementing effect of the hydrate gel Hydrated wood pulp of high a-ceUuiore content 
produces paper of quality about ecual to paper made from the better grades of rag stock. 

T A SlMtlOVTJS 

A contribution to the technic cf fiber measurement. Bspvo Sckcxib rapier 
Fabr 29, Tcdt-lTits Teil 4-5(1931) — K simple projection microscope and a method of 
sampling for making slides are described. The prepd fibers are collected on an SO-mesh 
or finer wire cloth, and a small portion is transferred to the slide with a needle Lilting 
fibers directly from dil suspension with a needle results in loss of fines, while if a pipet 
is used the sample is undid v enriched in short fibers. R. H Darcnr* 

Chemistry of Australian timbers. V,' E. Cohen and IL E DanswutL J 
Ccannl Set Ind Rexrarth No 1, 45-5(1931) — \ research project is outlined. Tor 
eucalypt Australian woods, the usual methods of wood analysis had to be tnodiSed be- 
cause of their resistance to the action of Cl used in repg cellulose These woods reed a 
much longer treatment than usual and the cellulose appears to be greatly disintegrated 
The repeated chlonnaUons cause the cellulose to become gelatinized by the subsequent 
alkali treatment and it cannot be filtered The o-ctllulc»se detn- is of value in detg the 
suitability of the cellulose for the macii of rayon and cellulose lacquers. Chem. 
analysis is the only means of positively differentiating jarrah and kam. The former 
shows 3S S 52% cellulose w hile the latter yields 55 T— <13 7%. It is hoped sunHarly to 
differentiate hoop pine and bunyah pine Lignin results are often high because the 
CJfralc. nuit, which is used for extn. leaves behind some of the eitraneous materials 
frequently present in woods. These substances contaminate the lignin and vitiate the 
results. C. R. Fcuras 

The penetration of water vapor into wood. L. M Froccov and O Muss. Re- 
search holex 3, 47~50(l930i Pulp Paper Mat Can 31. 530-5(103!).— See C A 24, 
4155 A. pArr.vu«r-Corrr*E 

Wood-pulp evaluation for soda pulp manufacture. IL W Mot«.w Paper 
Trade J 92, ha 15, 51-2(1031) — The importance of careful control of the quality of 
soda ptdptrood and the present method! of grading are bneSe discussed. The technic 
of the 1% alkali solj- test has been modified to give more uniform beating (fe- suiting in 
sbgbtly higher temp ). which gii-es more reproducible, though somewhat higher, results. 
From the results of evaluation of a<pcn wood by phys. and chem. methods, the relation 
of the yield lo the 1 % alkali sol material was expressed graphically . it is estd that an 
increase of 1% in alkali sol material is accompanied by a decrease of 3% by wt_ m the 
pulp yield The effects cd decay on the cosnpn of wood arr discussed and the relation 
of these effects to the pulp peJd is pointed out A PamuV Comas 

The growth of molds on sulfite pulp, the consequent fiber degradation and cellu- 
lose decomposition. Yi alter DreOjSeU Papier- fabr 2S, Tech -Wiss. Teil 709-13 
739—16. S4S-51U930) 29, 5-9(1031) — The method generally used in studying this 

problem is to follow the wt. changes on deeompn . which fails to ‘how the mechanism of 
fungus attack The presence of nutrient media mav also lead to incorrect conclusions. 
D followed the deeompn. nucroscopieallj , and later bv the rate of es olutaon of CO- 
The behavior of 15 molds toward sterile bleached and unbleached sulfite pulp was 
studied, at 650 magnification, special technic being used The results, which are 
copiously illustrated, showed that all the molds tned attacked both pulps, but m different 
ways. In certain cases, and at certain stages of deeompn , the fibers appeared as if 
peptizing media . the end resist in all cases was a structureless mass. Lignin 
ana other impurities in unbleached pulps seemed to serve as nutrients. Humio sub- 
stances were formed, especially from the more hgmfied pulps It was found that the 
molds are not anaerobic, and cannot esirt solely on the O content of the cellulose. It 
was possible to control conditions m the lab so that the lignin deeompn. was greater 
tnan the cellulose deeompn., but the results hold no promise of a successful process for 
filing pure and itranp ft her t by biological deeompn. of hgnocellulose. While moist 
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pulp in storage may l* attacked by molds sf special care is not taken to prev ent infection, 
the attack will be localized since m the absence of special nutrnnt media the molds can- 
not propagate greatly Though the weight loss is small, the strength loss may !>c large, 
because of the nature of the attack on the filers A bibliography of CO items is ap- 
pended R. H Doughty 

Description and historical development of the manufacture of sulfite apint from 
waste pulp liquors In Germany during the war period 1914-18. Walter Semdritzki. 
Papier- Fair 29, Tech -Wiss Tcil CO-74. 85-02(1031). — Methods, operation and costs 
are reviewed R. H. Doucirry 

Review of patents on the use of waste liquors and gases of the pulp industry, hr the 
period 192S-30. \V Schmid Papier-Faor 28, Tech -Wiss. Ted 573-5, 687-90, 
b2t>-3, C3G-9 671-2.727-0,744-0.875-7(1930). 29, Tech -Wiss Ted 10-1(1031) 

R. II Doughty 

The galvanic behavior of a chromium-ruck et-iron alloy in sulfite liquors. W 
Andkiw Wulfv and F L LaQll Paper Trade J 92, No 1G, 5<>-G 1(1031) — Cr- 
Ni I e al!<»> can function as cathode in galvanic couples m neutral and m acid solns 
without destruction of the surface film which renders it passive in these electrolytes 
Mech and other disturbances of the surface of this alloy rendered it active, at least 
temporarily in which condition it behaved more nearly like Fe than like a noble metal 
1 k coupled with Cr Ni Fe in NajSO t soln suffered just the same amt of galvanic corro- 
sion ns it did when coupled with Ft In sulfite liquors, freshly surfaced Cr-Nt Fe be 
haved erratically for a lime, but always tended to become passive, to behave like a nohte 
metal and to remain in that condition until its surface was again abraded The be 
havior of couples in which a valve bronze was connected with the alloy or with Ft 
indicated that the corrosion process was different in tower acid from that in reclaimed 
acid The test conditions were somewhat different from plant conditions in that these 
solns were satd with SOi at 60* and atm pressure In reclaimed acid the corrosion of 
valve bronze was accelerated to the same degTcc when it was coupled with Cr Ni-rc 
as with Ft. indicating that the corrosion process involved to a predominating extent the 
reaction of some depolarizing agent active tn this soln In tower acid the corrosion of 
valve bronze was accelerated much less by coupling it with Tc alloy than by coupling 
it with Ft A similar result was obtained in pure dil 1 1, SO, soln The discrepancy 
is thought to be the result of a difference between the II overvoltages of the 2 cathode 
surfaces A Pamvbau Couture 

“Liquid rosin” and its possible uses. W. Schmid. Papier- Fabr. 29, Tech -Wiss 
Ted 1—1(19)1) — Quality nnd compn of the liquid rosin that separates from nlk pulp 
waste liquors vanes with the process and the wood used An av yield is 30 kg. per ton 
of pulp made Funfication and uses of this matenal arc desenbed The phytosterol, 
present up to about 2%, is of increasing importance R II Doughty 

Process water In the pulp and paper industry. A. Sputtgcrber Pa pier- Fabr. 
29, Tech -Wiss Teil 81—1(1931) — The impuntics of water and their removal from boiler 
feed, washing and cooling water arc desenbed R II DOUGHTY 

White water in paper and pulp mills and its utilization. R. J. Marx Trans Inst 
Chem Eng , Advance copy, Dec . 1930,24-9 — White water is the effluent from the passage 
of the aq suspension of fiber over a close meshed wire in a paper machine. . Settling meth 
o&i for liber removal were used first, but these are mostly of low efficiency An early 
power dnv cn machine employed an endless belt traveling over a mre-cov ered drum The 
Dorr save-all consists of a vertical tank with honzontal trays connected close to the 
vertical shaft, which cames one scraper in each chamber The Oliver save-all is a 
fionzontaf revolving cylinder with a wire screen in which the deposited fiber forms a 
filtering medium It has oscillating rakes and works under suction M prefers a 
gravity settler, in which the water is allowed to fall as drops on to a distributing surface 
The impacts cause the sepn of entrained air from the fiber, which thereafter settles 
readily in a large conical tank with bottom discharge for sohds B C A 

History of paper-products manufacture. II Raff. Kttnslslaffe 20, 272-5(1930) 

E J.C. 

Chemistry and paper making. M. Brot. Chmie &* Industrie 25, 4S0-7(1931). — 
A general discussion of the importance of chemistry in the various pulp- and paper- 
making processes A Pafjneau Couture 

Copper-pipe advantages in the paper industry. Charles A. Hill and Leland T. 
Summers Paper Trade J 95, No lb. 01-2(1931) — A brief discussion is given of the 
advantages of Cu ov er other metals for piping in pulp and paper mills Its use has been 
rendered quite practical and economical by the dev elopment of stream line hard Cu 
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pipe #nd fitting winch n made thn adless and designed Jo male a con venientl y soldered 
connection to thin wall Cu jipe A I'aPMic CoctCib 

Preparation of psper-mafcng materials. J. Rags, caparto, wood pulp. J. P. 
liASBOin. II arid 3 Paper Trad* Ret 95, IMS, 1120. J 129(1931) —A brief disco sacra, 
based on fO jts-' practical experience, of tbc prepn of raps, esparto, straw a nd w ood 
pulp, more particularly as regards boilinjr A- pAriXEAC-Com ns 

Methods of determining acidity in paper. P F. Wiani**. el ah roper Trad* J. 
92, Ko IP. 03-4(1931) —Report oT the Technical Assoc or the I*ulp and Paper Ind. sub- 
committee on paper te<tir.£ chcm methods. Thirteen labs. have a creed to eoftperate in 
an investigation earned out on C different (nudes of paper by 5 different methods (which 
are desenbed) including 2 pn methods (electrometric and eolonmetne) A P -C. 

The nse of liquid chlorine in the preparation of bleach liquor*. HR) Feevt 
nvtff Paper Trade Rev 9S, JOT2-6. 1154. 1156(1031) — After a brief outline of the 
advantage* cd liquid Cl its use for the chlorination of bleaching powder and of mill of 
lime in paper mills is briefly outlined. A Paftvca c-Con cic 

The volumetric composition of paper. L Pemeabikfy of paper to air. T. 
Tiexoa Potts. Worlds Paper Trade per 96, 1237-60. 1330(1931) —After a bn of 
discussion of the pnmary requisites for permeability measurements, the effect of ehang- 
inc conditions of testing on the rate of flow of air through paper was studied. The rate 
of flow is proportional to the arra of the sample, provided that it is not so treat that, 
in papers of low permeability. it will be slightly modified at the pressure required to 
obtain flow of air through the paper Tor all practical purposes, the flow is practically 
proportional to the pressure difference between the 2 sides of the sample. No change m 
rate of flow occurs with time The rate of flow is proportional to some power of the 
thickness, the numerical value of the power varying according to the sample of paper 
tested. This is taken as erptl proof that the inter filer spaces of paper are not simple 
capillaries, and that the thiclDess of the sample should not enter into the expression of 
permeability until more is known about its meaning A PAnvur CocmtE 

Can the bursting pressure for a Ipaperl te« area of any we be calculated if it is 
known for one area? G Biekett and Barvo Scittlze H'orkW Pafnerfabr. 61, 
1652-5(1930). Papier Fahr 29, Tech-Wiss Ted 231-5(1931) —The relation p/P = 
( J/F )’/* was found to bold, the value of x lying between 1 6 and 1 R. with the value 1 7 
giving satisfactory approx results in all cases. In the formula, p and P are the bursting 
pressures tor the areas / and F In a perfect homogeneous material, X should equal 2. 
The formula fails for very weak papers because of the exptl error in detg small pres- 
sures. R. H Doucott 

Grease resistance of paper. Roger C. Griffin Paper Trade J 92, No. 15. 
44-51(1931) — Results of a collaborative study of the turpentine penetration test and 
the red oil penetration test, appbed to greaseproof paper and vegetable parchment, 
are reported It is recommended that paper be first tested in a preliminary way by the 
turpentine penetration method using 4 srp pieces, and that, if the av result of this test 
is less than 5 mm . the paper be tested by the red oil penetration method. Adoption of 
both methods (the technic of which is described in detail' as tentative standard methods 
by the Technical Assoc, of the Pulp and Taper Industrv is recommended. A method 
proposed by Ernest Schrllcr, which is tiasrd on the no of transudations per unit there 
are in a definite period of time and the technic of which is descrilwd. will be studied 

A Patimap Coctt*e 

Newsprint control and tests. Ratoioxd Forjuvrct. Popetme S3, 33E-G1 
(1931) — \ discussion is picn of the advantages to be derived by newsprint users, 
particularly large dailies, from the control of the paper purchased with an outline of the 
principal tests and the instruments required. A I’ati wau CoxttvAK 

Manufacture of insulating board from cornstalks. O R- Sweeney and W E. 
Emtxy U S Bur Standards. -\I\scdlaneous Pub No. I12,27rp (1930)— A descrip- 
tion is given of the exptl work at Iowa State College on the manuf of cornstalk insulat- 
ing boards, including lab scale and seimcom. expts. Both chcm and mech methods 
w«e used The boards produced appeared to have the same properties as boards from 
other sources A statistical survey of the quantity, distribution, value, etc., of corn- 
stauts is given and cost data are presented in pointing ont the possibilities of cornstalks 
“ 1)0313 production * M Heinic 

Pl«£SitSl7(F 0 ! p.'t SSSui? 01 JUrari 2. 
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Cellulose. Artiest - ls kaput Raoul Pictp.t fi F. TiiakaldSen. Fr. 698,338. 
July 3. 1930 Cellulose ts obtained by treating wood, etc . with a lye contg a much 
larger amt ol tree SO» than in the usual "bivulhtc” process, less Ije lieing used than is 
necessary to recover entirely the primary material treated 

Cellulose derivatives. I G Fardenind. A -G. (Max Hagedorn and Fugen 
Gfihnng, inventors). Gcr 5t6,8S2, Apr. 18, 192"! The denvs arc recovered from 
their solns by pptn with steam or vapor Thus, a v>ln of Cellulose laurate, in PhCl, 
pyridine and pjTidinc-HCl is treated w ith steam at 120® The cellulose laurate is pptd 
as a fine powder and can be sepd by centrifuge or filtration A sotn of cellulose nitrate 
in MeOH is treated with C«Hi vapor to ppt the cellulose nitrate Turther examples 
are given 

Alkylcellulose masses. I G Farbenimd A -G (Gerhard Balle and Kurt 
Sponsel. inventors) Ger 516,751, Aug 14,1925 Masses or objects are prepd partly 
or wholly of aq sol alkylcellulose by pressing lajers or plates of this substance on one 
another with simultaneous treatment with water, moisture or aq solns 

Benzyleellulose. I G Farbenind A -G (Eduard Dorr, inventor). Ger. 
522,170. Aug 18, 1925 See U S. 1,771,529 ( C A 24, 4G31) 

Cellulose acetates. I G Farbbnind A -G. Fr G9S.392, July 4. 1930 Primary 
acetates of cellulose sol in acetone are prepd by acctylatmg monohydroxyalkyl ethers 
of cellulose with Ac»0, AcOH and a catalyst at a temp below that at which hydrolysis 
tales place 

Cellulose esters. Kodak Patu£ Fr 698 689, Oct. 7, 1929 In making cellu- 
losic esters the diluting reaction acid is replaced wholly or in part by a solvent for 
primary esters of cellulose, particularly CH,Clj A reflux app is used 

Treatment of cellulose esters. Camille Dreyfus and Clifford I Haney (to 
Camille Dreyfus) Can 309,750, Mar 24, 1931 Cellulose acetate that has been 
prepd by the reaction of cellulose with AciO in the presence of H,SO« is purified by sepg 
it from the primary sola. in which it is formed, dissolving in AcOH and then adding 
Ba(OAc), 

Cellulose ethers. I. G Farbbnind A-G (Gerhard Balle and Karl Ost, in- 
ventors) Ger. 522,054 Feb 11, 1928 Cellulose ethers insensitive to water are 
prepd by treating metal compds of cellulose with an excess of an alkylating agent 
contg up to 2 mols of an aralkyl halide for each 10-30 mols of alkylating agent The 
reaction is effected under such conditions of temp and pressure that sapon of the excess 
of alkylating agent is av oidcd Thus, an alkali cellulose prepd from 1 mol of cellulose 
(C»HieO*) may be heated with EtCl 14 and PhCHjCl 1 mol to 110-120® in a pressure 
vessel Cf C A 25, 1379 

Carbohydrate ethers. I G Farbbnind A -G (Otto Leuchs and Eduard D5rr. 
inventors). Ger. 522,171, Nov, 7. 1928. See Fr GS4.330 (C A. 24, 519G) 

Nitrocellulose. Fredricii Olsen. U S 1,798,270, March 31. Cellulose is 
nitrated, pulped and then alternately boiled and washed in water, in order to effect 
purification. 

Dissolving and dispersing nitrocellulose. William B. Pxatt and Ralph T. Hal- 
stead (to Dispersions Process Inc) Can 311,079, May 5, 1931 Cellulose is dis- 
solved in wood creosote and a hydrophilic Colloid incorporated therein and water is 
gradually added until a change of phase takes place and the nitrocellulose soln dis- 
perses as minute particles in the aq medium 

Use of cellulose compounds such as celluloid solutions for sealing joints between 
watch crystals and be2els. Warren F. Blebcker. U. S 1,799,145, Apnl 7. 

Films. Kodak -Pa th£ Fr 698,727, Oct. 12, 1929 la making films from cellu- 
lose denvs the sheet of collodion is submitted, dunng the formation of the film, and 
particularly before solidification, to a drawing in the direction of its breadth to avoid the 
formation of wrinkles or creases The drawing may be by bands of fabnc on the edges 
of the sheet which they accompany into the bath guiding it to the roller 

Artificial Silk. HAlkenseide GmbH Ger 522,469, Nov. 17, 1928 See Fr 
684,658 (C. A. 24, 5497). 

Artificial silk. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 697,427, June 14, 1930. Artificial threads 
or filaments are made by extruding a spinning soln of cellulose acetate or other cellulose 
denv. into an evaporative medium in which an external sfcm-hke layer is formed on the 
threads The threads are passed into an atm of solvent vapor in which the external 
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i* i' limited to the part of the filaments 
•"■HP is described 

June SO 1P30. A soln of cellulose 
tnfUfal bo* of 


layir n «oft»ncd, and then drawn Tiie 
which hale !>ccn submitted to the softrnh 
Artificial silk. IIbvxy Datsyriv i 

or its dim is extruded and the threads are wound 

rclatn els’ small diam and at a scry high speed, e *.I2 00btoJ» 

Artificial silk. Cahills Dreyfus. Fr €97,814, June 23 1930 A soln ot »<» 
crK or roorg dem of ccllutoae such as cellulose acetate in « soli rnt is extruded through 
orifices at the outlet of which the soln is received into a coagulating bath, the nature of 
the solvent being such or the coagulation being earned out in such a way that a certain 
arnt of the solvent remains The threads arc then heated and are obtained in a trans- 
parent brilliant state Thus, threads made from a soln of cellulose acetate in cthjlene 
dichloride, MeOlI and tnarrtm are passed into a coagulating bath contg water and 
then oi er a heated roller Other examples are gi i cn 

Artificial silk. Carl Hamel A -G and Eduuvd Haubl. Fr. G97,«17, June 20, 
1930 App for regulating the course of the guide thread is described 

Artificial silk. Jacques Delpbch and Constantin HerVRrcn Tr 098,423, 
July 5, 1*130 An artificial silk of s cry fine strand is made by partially dehydrating the 
nitrocellulose by means of 7Q* MeOIl, dissolving the partially dchjdrated nitrocellulose 
in MeOH. and spinning this collodion into 10-10* MrOH at a tfmp not below 25*. 

Artificial silk. Comptoir des textiles artieiciels (Soc. axon ) Fr 697,853, 
June 24. 1930 In making artificial silk, the thread after pa sing through the coagulating 
bath is passed through a narrow tube traversed by a liquid The liquid is caused to flow 
in the opposite direction to the movement tf the thread to mertase the tension cu -with 
the thread for the rei erse effect. The liquid may be the same as that in the bath or may 
lie a washing liquid 

Artificial silk. Courroix pta textiles artifictels (Soc. anon ) Fr C38.CG0, 
July 8 1930 A brilliant pearly artificial silk is made by transforming a cellulose nch in 
<*-celluIose into a visco«c nch in cellulose, preferably more than 7 5%, and, after a short 
ripening spuming the m-cosc in a bath of H,SO, and Na>SO,. the content of KajSO, 
being more than double that of IltSO*. and the latter being 100-150 g per I 

Artificial silk. I G Farbokind A G Fr 697,329. June 13, 1930 Hollow 
threads of artificial silk are made by dissolving cellulose denv s such ax cellulose acetate 
in one or more solvents adding one or more non solvents, the b p of which is higher than 
that of the solvents, heating the spinning soln and spinning into a gaseous medium, the 
temp of which is lower than the b p of the non solvents Examples are given in which 
cellulose acetate is used in a mixt of acetone and toluene or Cilf* 

Artificial silk from viscose. I G Farbexind A -G Fi. 637,997, Mai. 24, 1930 
Uniform solns of viscose are prepd . the use of compressed air or other gas being com 
pletely avoided The filtration, elimination of air and the final mixing of the distinct con- 
tents of the dissolving rescrv oirs are efiectcd without any interruption The crude soln to 
be spun coming from the reservoirs is driven back by a common pump to the filler 
presses connected to a common distributing pipe, then the filtrates from all the filter 
presses working simultaneously are collected in a common conduit 

Artificial silk and films. I G Parbbninu A -G Fr 693,100. June 20. 1930 
Theteaction mixt of cellulose esters obtained in liquid SOt by Tr 664,459 [C A 24,961) 
is used, without isolation of the dissolved cellulose esters, for making threads or films by 
dry spinning or flowing the liquid into a pptg liquid 

Artificial c2k, films, etc. Wolff bt Co Komvjaspit Gbs. act Axtien, Emil 
Czapek and Richard Weis cand Fr 698,307. July 2, 1930 In the manuf of threads 
sheets etc , from aq solns of cellulose and a coagulating bath, the initial solo, of cellu- 
lose is heated to about 50 * 

Artificial silk, films, etc., of reduced luster. Henry Dreyfus Fr. 693,093, June 
20, 1930 TiOi. preferably in a finely divided form, is incorporated in the solns of org 
denvs of cellulose used for making silk, films, etc The size of the particles of TiO* is 
preferably 00001-000035 mm and dispersing agents for the particles may be used 
Artificial silk, plastic materials, etc. Oscar Koborjj & Co and Hbllmutji 
Schupp Fr 697,471, June 16, 1930 Solns, lacquers, films, artificial silk, etc., are 
prepd by treating cellulose acetobutyrate with mixts of liquids which have not marked 
solvent properties for this substance, « g , mixts of ales with hydrocarbons or with their 
denvs Examples are given using mixts of EtOII and C«Hi in equal amts 

Artificial silk threads, etc. Caxollb Dreyfus Tr 697,573. June 17, 1930 In 
dry spinning artificial threads, etc , in an upward direction, the operation is started by 
surrounding the nozzles with a coagulating liquid such as water, C.H., MeOH, EtOH 
or CCU, which is run oS once the threads have begun to form. 
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Artificial fibers. I G Farbenind A.-G (AdoU Kompf. inventor). Ger 
522.3U3, May 1, 1029 A method of stretching dry-«pun artificial fibers is described. 
The fibers are treated, in the course of the process, with swelling agents. 

Preparing artificial silk fiber for spinning. Mejvrad F Tiioma U. S 1,799.399. 
April 7 The fiber is treated at a moderately warm temp tn a bath of water contg an 
oil soap with a trace of H|SO«. glycerol. NaOH and pmol 

Spinning and stretching artificial silk. Fr. KCttvek A -G. Ger. 5I6.7S9, May 
27, 1«2S- 

Spinning ippantus for artificial s3k. Martin HOlkes G m b II Ger. 516.7SS, 
Jul> 31. 1929 Details of supplying the solo, to be spun to the spinning heads are given. 

Norcle for spinning artificial silk in acid spinning baths. Erste Osterreichiscite 
Glanistoff Fabrik A G Austrian 121 970, Nov 15, 1930 

Cellulose acetate yarn. William White head and Camille Dreyfus (to Ca mil le 
Dreyfus) Can 310,732. Apr 21. 1931 An acetone-sol cellulose acetate having an 
acetyl value of 52 5-56^. is dried until it contains less than 1*^ of water, dissolved 
in substantially pure acetone, filtered and dry 'pun at a temp of 50-55*. whereby yarns 
are formed that are higblv resistant to the dehistenng action of boiling water, and which 
have a strength that is !5-2o^ greater than that of yarn produced from a cellulose 
acetate sola in °5 r r acetone 

Cooking fibrous material. Thom \S L. Dunbar. U S. 1.79S.525. March 31. In 
a process such as digestion with aad liquor, gases and vapors from a digester are dis- 
charged through a conduit into an enlarged mixing chamber, and cold aad liquor is 
constantly fed into the chamber and the gases and vapors are thus utilised to preheat 
and pre-condition the liquor, this operation is conducted and the liquor is withdrawn 
from the chamber under substantially atm. pressure and the liquor is then forced into an 
accumulator maintained at superatm pressure An arrangement of app is described. 

Sulfite liquor. Thomas L. Dcxbar (to Chemipulp Process, Inc.). Can. 309.SS7, 
Mar 31. 1931 A process and an app are disclosed for absorbing SO, gas in a q solns. 
to obtain a sulfite liquor Hot, strong HjSO, soln is mixed with cooler, dil. H-SO, sola, 
in the presence of solid hme-contg material. The resulting soln is cooled. SO, gas is 
absorbed therein, in the rre^nce of solid Lme-coatg material, and unabsorbed SO, is 
passed from the last-mentioned absorption into contact with water in the presence of 
solid hme-contg material to prepare a dfl. soln to be mixed with further quantities of 
hot strong 11,50,. 

Washing sulfite pulp. Stosin Oxxea. Japan. 90.207, Feb. 9. 1931. Stuff from 
the pulp separator in the manuf. of ord ina ry sulfite pulp sometimes contains acid, which 
lowers the quality of the pulp. In this process the stuff is mixed with milk of June in a 
flow -box; by this means the ndd tn the stuff is neutralized and the quality of the pulp 
is improved 

Cellulose pulp. Georcb A Richter (to The Brown Co.). Can. 309.S6S, Mar. 31, 
1931. Wood pulp, previously liberated by the action of an aik. liquor, is digested in an 
aad sulfite liquor to remove components other than o-cellulose. including ligneous mat- 
ter and pentosans; then the pulp is (hgested m an aik. liquor to remove more non- 
cellulose components, and finally bleached. 

Chemical wood pulp. George A. Richter (to The Brown Co.). Can. 309367, 
Mar. 31, 1931. Raw cellulose material is cooked in ammoaiated water to dissolve a 
portion of its cementitious content and then cooked in a liquor contg. both NaOH and 
Na^> to effect fiber liberation. 

Pulp for paper making . John D. Res (to Champion Fibre Co,). U. S. 1 .79S.9S7. 
March 31. An unbleached and impure chem wood pulp is partially bleached and 
washed, thickened, admixed with an aik. treating soln. such as caustic alkali and di- 
gested. Treating pulp is sepd.. a portion of the sepd. soln. is coned, and the remainder 
of the sepd. soln is combined with a portion of the so-concd. soln. The resulting «Tk. 
soln. is reused with addnf caustic alkali as afb. treating sola., and the remainder of the 
so-concd. soln. is used in aik. digestion of wood. 

Bleaching paper pulp. John Neumann. U. S. 1,799.601. April 7. The pulp is 
bleached in a bath contg salt and oxalic ac-d and is then washed. 

Paper. Charles J. Barnes. U. S. 1.79Q.S50. April 7. Mech. features. 

Paper containing rubber. General Rubber Co Fr. 697.6S3. June 19. 1930. A 
protective colloid such as starch criers known as •■feculoid” or ■'feculose” or a protein is 
mixed with paper pulp. The tnht is rendered aik. and a dt-persian of rubber added. 
The pulp obtained is then treated in the n<mal manner for making paper. Cf . C A . 24, 
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Paper-making apparatus. HftRUAN L KimTR (to Black Clawson Co ) tf S 
1 70S RS7, March J1 Structural features 

Fourdnmer paper-making apparatus. Sami el Milne V S 1,798 801. March 
31 Structural features 

Paper-making apparatus having a raising felt. Pucenp M Vbvron (to Papctencs 
Navarre) US 1.793 821. March 31 Structural features 

Suction roll for paper-making apparatus. Paul F licnnv (to Beloit Iron Works?. 

U S 1,799,775, April 7 Structural features 

Suction box for paper-making, etc., machines. Ernst Kramer Austrian 121,848, 
Nov 15. 1930 

Drying continuous paper sheets or other moist materials with air currents. John 
p Brown U S 1.798.718, March 31 App and various details of operation are de- 
scribed 

Apparatus for dewatering paper pulp, etc. Richard Kastner and Herbert 
Schmolka Austrian 121,799. Nov 15, 19J0 Addn to 115,901 (C A 24, 2295) and 
120,090 (C A. 25, lOOG) 

Apparatus for dewatering cardboard, etc , by compression. Carl Weishan 
Austrian 121,801, Nov 15, 1930 _ 

Siring paper. JldsonA DeCew (to Process Engineers, Inc). U S 1,799/210, 
April 7 A stream ol suing soln w mired with a stream of alum and the mixed material* 
are then mixed with a stream of pulp stock U S 1.790 217 describes incorporating 
emulsified rubber particles into cellulose paper stock by mixing the rubber emulsion with 
the paper stock after the stock has been discharged from the beater, and adding and 
mixing a coagulant such as Alt(SO a ) a to fix the rubber on the cs llulose fibers, then forming 
the latter into paper Cf C A 24,2 004 

Safelypaper. Rawiosd E Bohrer (toTodd Co , Inc ) U. S 1,799,499, April 7. 

A plurality of max valuation legends are printed in a concealed manner on documents 
such as bank checks, by use of substances such as colorless inks" w hich are altered by 
chemical reagents such as ink eradicators" so as to render the legends visible 

Packing, etc., paper. Felix Tiiuvert. Cer 519,807, Aug 20, 1925 Addn to 
518,099 (C A 25, 2508) In the method of Gcr 519 000, ornamental effects art 
obtained by spraying colored or uncolored adhesives on to the cellulose wadding 

Wallboard and pressboard, etc. Fernando S Vivas. U S 1,800,121, Apnl 7 
In producing a sheet of felted cellulosic fibers, the pulp used is beaten with a soln of 
dextrin 

Carbon paper, Tirma GCN7ker Wagner Ger 51G.975, Mar 8. 1928 Carbon 
paper is prepd by giving the paper a layer of natural or artificial rublxr, gutta ptreha, 
bahts, dye and optionally a softening agent such as tncrcsjl phosphate, oil, fat, fatty 
acid etc , and drying \ ulcanumg agents may also be added Lxamples are given 
Cl C A 24, 3903 

Paper colored with sulfonic acid compounds of dyes obtainable from higher molec- 
ular diarylaminohenioquinones. Georg KrAnzlein, Heinrich Greune, Max Tihllb 
and Karl Hager (to General Aniline W orks) U S 1,793,544, March 31 Dyeings 
of good fastness to water and to light arc effected by coloring paper with a salt of a sul 
Ionic acid of a compd of the probable general formula 


wherein Ciand C», on the one hand, and C a and C«.on the other hand, represent C atoms 
belonging to a naphthalene or carbazole nucleus, or to a benzene nucleus which is sub- 
stituted by at least one substituent of the group consisting of PhO, PhNH, BzNH. 

n J 1 a « d ha,0 S e " Examples with details of procedure are given, involving 
donate salts of the dyes produced from (1) 2.5-di(A'-ethylcarbazo1yl- 
of dicMoro-l ,4 benzoqumone, (2) di (B naphthylanuno)dichlorobenzoquin 
V amm * > ^ | Pbenoiy)-3,G-dichli>ro-1.4 benzoqumone, and, (4) 2,5-di 
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U1ARLES E MtTVROE AVD C G STORM 

Recovery of amm onium nitrate from amatol* Explosion at ammonium nitrate plant 
of Ammonite Company. R Norris Shreve Ind Eng Chem 23,606-73(1931) — S. 
describes in detail the process and equipment used in the Ammonite Co's plant for 
recovery of NH*NO, from water soln obtained from amatol (TNT NH«NO» mist) 
salvaged from loaded shell He also discusses the effects and probable causes of an 
explosion which destroyed the plant and killed 1C persons on March 1, 1924 

C C Storm 

Effect of impurities on the freezing point of nitroglycerin. A Sapozhvixov and 
K SVITKO Zhur Pnkladnof Khim 3, 1077 85(1930) — T ps of the 2 isomers of nitro- 
glycerin are 12 2 12 3° and 13 15°, resp The use of NaNOi yields the high f p . and 
the use of KNOj the low f p isomer Addn of dimtroglycol for lowering the f p is 
practical while addn of dmitrochlorohydnn or tetranitrodiglycenn has only a small 
effect r ps of these rants contg (50- 100% nitroglycerin are given V K 

Apparatus for determination of flame propagation. J Izart J uswes gas 55, 
>7 8(1931) — The principle of the app described is variation of height of combustion 
cone in a calibrated Bunsen burner Curves and numerical examples of detns are given 

R J C VAN DFR HOEVEN 

Flame speeds in the “inflammation” and “detonation” of moist carbon monoxide- 
oxygen mixtures. William A Bone and Reginald P Fraser Ptoc Roy. Soc 
(London) At30, M2 51(1931) — The 'detonation range” of moist satd CO-O niixts at 
about 18® and atm pressure lies between about 40 and 80% CO contents, as compared 
with about 15 4 and 94 0% for their inflammation range " Within the said range the 
observed rates of detonation in a tube 1 3 cm in internal diam all he between 1700 and 
1800 m per sec There was a well marked max rate of detonation at the 75C0/250, 
mixt compn II C Parish 

Application of the antioxygenic effect to the problem of extinguishing fires. Nega- 
tive catalysis of the ignition of carbon. Charles Dufraisse and Raymond Horclois. 
Compt rend 192,564-0(1931) — Ignition, like oxidation at low temps , may be hindered 
by neg catalysts, and there is thus no theoretical reason why fires may not be extinguished 
by applying this principle CC/,. added to air so as to form 6% by vol , exerts this 
antioxygenic catalytic effect, extinguishing a wood charcoal fire in an exptl stove very 
quickly That the extinguishing is not due to the massive action of the CCb or to 
rarefaction of O, by diln is shown by similar expts in which the diluent is Ni (scarcely 
any extinguishing effect) or where the air and CCb are enriched with up to 31% O, 
(marked extinguishing effect) Tor CCh, the threshold of activity is at Vu of satfl or 
•/loo of vol CO, behaves similarly but not so markedly Other substances acting 
like CCh are ClICL. CjH.CL, CiHjClj. CiHCL. EtBr, ethyl chloroformate, sulfur 
chloride, thionyl chloride, sulfuryl chloride, PCli, PBr,, As chloride. Si CL. TiCl„ SnCL, 
BCL, EtjNH, SO,, etc POCli is very active, its threshold being ’/»o of satn or '/moo 
of vol Albert Thomas Fellows 

Prevention of mine explosions by means of water sprays. Wst Koiilschein. 
Z get Schteis Sprengslojfw 26, 77-81(1931) — A method is described for extinguishing 
an explosion flame by means of an atomized spray of water, automatically released by 
means of compressed air from 45 1 of water in a cylinder placed m the mine gallery about 
20 ft from the shot The release is effected electrically by the current which fires the 
shot Tests in a steel gallery at Freiberg, Saxony, in which 200-g charges of dynamite 
were fired from a mortar, showed a length of flame of 25-30 m without the water spray, 
and only 0 5-1 5 m when the spray was used To be effective, the spray must be 
released 2 5-3 sec before the shot is fired, the delay of the shot being obtained by 'delay 
detonators ’* C G Storm 

Prevention of explosions in mirror-silvenng materials. Max Ermes Diamant 
51, 62-3(1929), Ceram Abstracts 9, 24 — In the prepn of a silvering mint there is a 
possibility of the formation of CNOAg on the addn of ate to a coned soln of Ag,0 in 
-NHi Two kinds of silver fulminate. Howard's and Berthelot’s, are formed and they 
are both more explosive than the best gunpowders Precautions to be taken to prevent 
accidental explosions while prepg and working with silv enng solns in mirror mantif are 
discussed G G. 

Danger of explosion m silvering solutions. Max Ermes Diamant 51, 587 
(1929), Ceram Abstracts 9, 725 — The statements of E Lohmann (cf. following ab- 
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'Inicl) in regard . from dinger of explosions in the Rochelle salt process 

are confirmed by 1 s of mirrors prepd hy thu process that art stall sound 

though they were prrpd^Ctj >ts. ago J~ xpcxrencc with a join that had been Stored for 
a > rar confirmed the fact that the Brashear process is also safe if the solutions are prop- 
erly dild G G 

Source of danger of eiplosion la chemical silvering of glass. Eduard Loiwann. 
Diamant 51, S2tj-3u(1929), Ceram. Abstraclt 9, 725 — The danger of explosion is said to 
lie in the prepo- of the ammonwcal «o!n of Ag for the H rash ear process, when so)n 
‘A" is made all with KOI! or NaOlI In certain conens the compd Ag[NHi),OJf 
is forrord, which breals down to give AgXH, and AgiN. This does not happen in dil 
solns contg less than 035 g -atoms of Ag per 1 The mixt. of AgNili and A&N, the 
' Knallsilber" of Berthclot. detonates violently on the slightest disturtiance of the soln 
In the Rochelle-salt process, wbere addns of KOI! are unnecessary, there is very little 
danger of the formation of this explosive compd , and the danger in the Brashcar process 
can be nunimued to a large extent by avoiding too coned solns of Ag, by using dil 
caustic ailali and by mixing the join only just before use It is also good practice to 
Lcep the flasls which contain such solns away from direct exposure to sunlight- G G 
Explosions In production of mirror coatings. Werner Mvtlua. Dmnant 51, 
42-4(1920), Ceram Abstracts 9, 2i — The chemistry of prepg silv enng solns for mirror 
silvering is discussed, and it is pointed out that there is a possibility of formation of 
such explosive compd* as AgXff, bjr the combination of Ag and part of the Nils, or in 
ease other ingredients are used in prepg the sofas , other explosive compels, may be 
formed G C 

Explosion studies of ammonia-sir and ammonia-oxygen mixtures (with regard to 
high pressures). H Heinrich Frakct and Gebiurd During Z. ante te CAem 44, 

273-7(1931) — An investigation of the lower explosion limits of mists, of Nil, with air 
and O was earned out in a 50-1 bomb at an initial pressure of 1-20 atm , with various 
means of ignition Independent of the nature of the means of ignition, there is a sharply 
defined explosive limit above which explosion is propagated without interruption in all 
directions V. ith less efficient ignition (elec v purls or small quantities of combustible 
mists ), complete reaction results only with increased concn of Nil, in the gas trnxt 
With more efficient ignition (r { . 0 5-1 g KClO, C mitt ), the explosion limits wot, 
for I atm , 15 5% NH» with air, and I ! i c c Ml, with O, for 20 atm , the limit fell to 
10% NH, with O C. G. Storm 

Explosions in mixtures of acetylene and electrolytic gas. W. A. Bonb, Jt. P. 
I'raser avd F Lake Pr.v Roy Uoc (London) A131, 1-17(1931), d C A. 21, 
2064 — Explosions of tmxts of t(CilIi) + (100— x)(Oi + 211,) were studied by the open 
tube and the closid tuln rm thuds The flame speeds, 5, were measured and the flames 
photographed Initial 5 is reduced on addn of 1% CtHj, further addns. up to tl 8% 
C,H, greatly increase 5 which reaches a max at C, II, -f 60, -f lOlf, when the O, 
is suflicient to burn C,H, to CO, 4- 11,0. increasing the C ,H« content above 
11-8% causes a rapid decrease in initial and genera) S until a 40 C,Il,/C0(O, + If, ) 
raixt is reached No C is deposited m rants contg 25% or less C,H,, t e , tn mixts. 
with C,H- less than C,H, + O, + 2H, t the combustion is given by CiH, + 0,4- 211, — 
2CO 4- 3H, Diin with A has no effect, while diin with St causes C sepn and steam 
formation In no expts with explosions of x(C,H,) 4- (100—i)(O> +211,) orx(C,Hi) + 
(100— x) (O, + SCO) was there any sepn of C or surra va) of C,H, until x was greater than 
25 W ith low C,ll, content the "water-gas’ equil was not attained during cooling 
behind the flame front. S LeNher 


SmoV.es and smote gases (Suolctyr) 13. The effect of an eleetnc field nniUmes 
and their propagation (Lewis) 2. 


Ballistic powders. E I du Pont ds Nemours & Co Fr C98 308. July 2, 3930 
A ballistic powder which may be dried contains nitrocellulose in combination with a 
polypi trotoluene and an ester of an org aod, each of which has in the liquid state a 
marled solvent action on nitrocellulose and each of which is non-volatile, non hygro- 
scopic and inso! in water, e g , nitrocellulose 85, dimtrotoluene 10. dibutyl phthalate 7 
and diphenylamine 1 part. 
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Recent developments In dyes and dyeing. Ciias E. McUJH and Alfred R. 
Macormac Textile Color, si 52, 73t>-13. 815-8, 840(1030) — A review of the present 
trends in dyeing and latest color cards.with a discussion of the properties of the recently 
announced dyestuffs Ciias. E Mullin 

Action of light on some vat colors. W F A Erwrn and E. II. Goodyear. Textile 
Manufacturer 55, 437-8(1029). — Some abnormal effects in the fading of vat colors by 
light. Ciias. E. Mullin 

Dyeing and finishing costume doths. II. Jevnison Textile Manufacturer 57, 
69(1931).— A general address on the dyeing and finishing of wool materials C E M. 

Notes on the dyeing of union fabrics containing acetate rayon. Enco Russo 6, 
4S9. 491(1931) — Bncf practical notes arc given on the production of various effects 
on such fabrics A Papin eau-Coittur e 

Effect of valences of electrolytes In mordant dyeing. P P Viktorov and A. A 
Lebedev Zhur Fnkladnol Khtm 3,1175-88(1930), cl C A 25, 13$G —Forcoagu- 
Iating Benro pure blue the effectiveness of electrolytes is as follows NH« < Na < 
K < Mg < Ni < Mn < Zn < Cd < A1 V Kauchev «ky 

The resistance of coloring substances to ultra-violet light HL Giuseppe A 
Bravo. Boll u finale slas sfer tnd petit mat concianh 8, 292-8(1930), cf C A 24, 
2SSS, 25, 22^5 — Earlier investigations were continued The dyes eiamd in this 
study belonged to the following daws a to. pyrazolone, diphenj Itnethane, tnphen) 1 
methane, xanthenc. aendine, quinoline, anne, oxaitne and thiazine dyes. G S 
Chemical control in the textile industry. W. F A Chairs and S. II. Jenkins. 
Textile Manufacturer 55. 279-81, 316-7, 352-3. 402-3. 439-40(1929), 56, 2S-9. 71-2. 
225-6, 261-2, 377(1930). 57. 70-1(1931)— A discussion of lab layout the testing 
of coal and lubricants, the identification of synthetic yams and starches, and the chezn 
analysis of flue gas, water, fabrics, suing, finishing and weighting materials. 

Ciias. E Mollis* 

Use of the microscope in the textile Industry. J M. Preston. 7VxJife Jlfanu- 
facturer 55, 293. 335-6. 379-80(1929), 56, 12-3. 136-1, 244-6. 2S4-G, 35S-9. 395-6 
(1930); 57, 6-7(1931) — Many excellent details of technic arc given. C E M 
Some chemical differences between abacA and Canton fibers. Hartlev E 
Sherman. Philippine J. Air- 2, 223-34(1930) — Color of the ash is of no value in 
differentiating abaca from Canton. Since both fibers are colored by KiCrO, sotn 
this test is of no value in classifying Canton and abaca Canton fibers were lighter 
in wt , showed lower tensile strength, lower elasticity, higher natural acidity. 2-3 times 
greater fat content and higher ash than abaca fibers of similar stripping The *'Mer- 
eenzation Curl" produced by hanging the fiber in a tall tube of 20&NaOH gave tighter, 
kinkier curls and greater contraction with Canton than with abaca fiber of similar strip- 
ping Loss in wt due to boiling the fiber tor l hr. in l^o KOI! sola was 6% higher 
for Canton than for abaca fiber, indicating a larger amt. of saponifiable matter and 
pcctocelluioses in the Canton John O Hardesty 

Relation between reeling process of the cocoon and physicochemical properties of 
the aqueous colloidal solution of sericin. IL Kaneko and M Miyasaka. Bull 
Sericulture and Silk Jnd (Japan) 3, 2-3(1930) — The sencin of sill, cocoons has been 
examd as to its soly. in hot water and the stability, viscosity, surface tension, osmotic 
pressure, sp elec coad and degree of {eerbidety of cts colloidal spins. Increased esse 
of reeling appears to be correlated with lower soly in hot water, higher stability of 
colloidal solns . lower surface tension, greater cond , greater osmotic pressure and 
greater turbidity B C. A 

Acetate silk developments. Chas. E Mcluv. Textile World 78, 1519, 1578 
(1930) — A general renew of the developments in the use, dyeing, printing and proc- 
essing of the acetate silks. Chas E Mullin 

Recent developments in the delustering of rayoo materials. A J Hall. Textile 
Exporter 6, No 49, 14-5(1931) — A review of the recent patents Chas. E Mullin 
W hat are the future trends in the American synthetic yam industry? Charles E 
MulUN. Ckem Markets 23, 363-7, 492-6(1931). E II 

Immunized cotton. Giovanni Taguani. Bull soc. ind Rouen 58, 418-20 
(1930) — An address on the Zimmerman process of rendering cotton immune to the 
action of substantive dyes by treatment with toluenesulion> 1 chlorides (cf. Ger 
Pat. 396,926 (1922)) The them and phys factors affecting the process are discussed 
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»n general terms Amorg the properties of cotton so treated are the following larger, 
stifirr. and more transparent f l<rs, miintmancT of immunization against tic action 
of di) 'acids. alkalies and bleaching liquors also to the merem ration process it earned 
outrapidle, resistance to drj ing storage and molds The product n immune to most 
substantive dvrs It can lx dyed with properly chosen S and vat dyes in which case 
certain phenolic materials and colloids are desirable addns to the bath It *1*0 ab- 
sorbs basic djes. some aro dyes and se\-eral other classes A list ol patents on thi* 
type of process ts given t H Ootu. 

Woolen and worsted cloth finishing. B H Tniilr JJaefc'jrt*»er 55, 314 
3.yi ). 442-3(1 °29) — Carbonizing piece goods l>» the MgCl-, A1CU. IfjSO, and HCJ 
processes, filling and weighting are considered CltAS. E Mttus 

Suing of worsted and woolen yams. R R, D Shut Textile Manufacturer 56, 
240-1 (19o01 — General Cm E Miutv 

Treatment and disposal of wool-washing eSoenL Bssn. A- Surrii Textile 
Manufacturer 58, -152, Trans Inst Cum /eg , Advance copy, Drc 1930, 

KV-23— The acid-cracking solvent estn . and centrifugal processes of grease recovery, 
the recovery of scouring liquors In punf cation and the disposal of the final liquors 
are discussed Cius E MlTJLiS 

Treatment of aumt bqnors from wool-scoonng \ T Ki*»G Textile A lanu’ac 
fare* 56, 4'*-tR(l 0 3t>), Trans fell Ckrm Enf . Adsunce copy. Dec 1930. 9 IV — 
The Duhamel and other systems are discussed Chas r Mitun 

The Mtrwa washing process. M Dirrx«. Sei'cnurJrr Ztt 38,233-7(1931) — 
The Marwa process saponifies fattv acids with Na CO, in the washing machine in the 
presence of the wash goods. The evolution of CO» may aid cleansing but the odor of 
the fatty acids, the u«ual presence of neutral fat and traces or metals in the fall, acids 
are decided disadvantages and do not atoid the formation of Ca and Mg soaps as a 
result of water hardness I' Evens* 


Dyeing of furs (Douogvx) 29 Esammation of textile oils (T*v«tt*> 27. Corn 
bmations among certain dyesiuT radicals (Rt«u' 10. Tnphrnyfmethane dyes dc 
rived from qtunolme. tetrahydroqiunolioe, diphenvlamine and carborole (Sss Ses) 10. 
Dyes derived from oxalyldibcnxyl ketone IS virross. Ca sKrai vin I 10 Xaphthalen* 
senes III Action of bisulfite cm p tutrobeuzeneazo-j naphthol (\ oroxhtiov . Bin 
lot) 10. Compositions of silicates with other com pounds (dyes) (Fr pat f9SS43> 
17, Uninflammable solvent containing hydrocarbons Jfor cleaning) (Fr pat 097,500) 
13. Polymrming oils and fats (for textile industry} (Fr pat. COT.TSvs} 27. 


Ktlvui, G, and Makcij, t BaumwoDe. Leipzig Dcutscher Auslands 
vet lag 1G1 pp Linen, M 6 

ScuvtTZ, GtSTAV Fatbstofftabelfea. 7tb ed. Band L Lfg 16-17. Leipzig 
Akad \ erlagsgrs. rp 673-T&4 M 10 Cf C A 25, 2SG3 

Toblek, Friedrich Sisal end andere Agavefasem. Leipzig Dcutscher Aus- 
fandsierlag 104 pp Linen. M 5 

\\AU-ASD. Heia-rkb EmKhrung in die quantiutiren teitdtbemiszhen Unter- 
suthuagen. Vienna Holder Tichler Tempsby A -G 20G pp 


Dyes. Ostro Research Laboratories. Isc. Fr C^S 076. June 2»>. l«gn 
4 (p-Alkovyphenillaro-m phenylenediamines in which 1. 2 or 3 alkyl groups may be 
substituted in each benzene ring are prepd b\ diarotizing a nalkoxy aniline and coupling 
with a diaminobenzene Thus p-pheneodme is diazoUzed and coupled with m phenyl 
cnediamme The products tnav be used as direct dvrs for silk and wool and for cotton 
mordanted with tannin Thei mar aLo be used for coloring bacteria and for presemnr 
foods from fermentation 

Ato dyes. I G Farbemao A-G (\tmfnd Heutnch and Rudolf Knoche. in 
ventors) Ger 522,21)1 May li 192S The diazo compd from 4 nitranibnc-2 sul 
Ionic aad is coupled with 2 alkylaminonapbthalenesulfonic aads in which the ail.il 
residue contains more than 2 C atoms An example is given Cf C A 25, 22Q9 ’ 
Azo dyes. I G Farsemxd A G (Leopold Laska and Arthur Zitscher, m- 
ib* r aa w ^ ^ Ju3y X ’ D ' 3Z ° utraz ° or diazeazo compds not eontg 
the v-OOHor SO.H group, are coupled with a 2,3 hy drox.niaphthovt-t-anuno-Z alkoxy- 
™ "i”' 7?i insoJ in w ater. and art useful as p.gments as well as for dyeing 

or printing vegetable fibers Numerous examples are given Cf C A 25 2SS5 
Aza dyes. I G Farbemvtj A G Fr C<>S.21«, June 30, J930 DiazoUzed 
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aromatic amines art emitted with u haloacylaminomphtholsulfonic acid and their 
Hem x Thu-:, a d>c which dyes wool ml shades n obtained liy coupling durolwnzene 
With w-cbloiciacet>l 1 amino- V naphthol-3 ft disulfomc acid Other examptes arc gtxen 
Azodyes. I O Farukvind A G Fr ft97,'>40, June 17, 1PW Dulkj 1 ether* or 
nminoh>dro<iMinonc or their dcrixx ore diazotired and coupled with l-benzoylammo-S- 
naphthoU ft disulfomc acid or its denxs substituted in the C.II* ring I samples arc 


A io dyes. I G ! aubfmvo AG l r tW,G07, Jul> 5, 1050 Azo dyes arc 
prepd in substance or on the fd>cr b> coupling dmo cotupds of esters of ammotere 
phthalicacidwithnr)lamidesof2 hy droxynaphthalenc-3 carltoxyhcacid Thusthc di 
methyl ester of ammoterephthalic acid is diazotired and coupled with the 2'-mcthoxy 
1' anilide of 2 hxdroxynaphthalcnc-3-carboxxlic acid Other examples are given 

Azo dyes. Soc anus mu l'ivd emu k BkLr. Fr 097,742, June 21, 1030 
Ammodiaryl'ulfones of the general formula R'R’N(H|N)C«!liSO|R. in which the amino 
groups are p to each other anil R’ represents II, alkyl, aratky 1 or ary 1, R' is alky 1. aralky 1 
or aryl, and R is aryl, or ring suhsiitnmts thereof, nrv treated with UNO, and coupled 
with arxlules of 0 hs dross naphthoic ncid in which the Ci*Hi nucleus may contain «uh 
stittients such ns halogen or OH and in which tlu aryl group may also lie substituted 

Chromium compounds of azo dyes ) G Farhumvd AG Tr (T'VCft, June 4, 
lull) \zodyis prepd by coupling diazotired aromatic amines cunlg neither a OH 
nor COOH tnup n- to the amino group with l plwnx I 3 methyl A- pyrazolones 
contg in tin phcnxl group a OH and COOH o to one another are treated with Cr 
compds Thus, the dye obtained by dmotizing m aminolx-nzoic acid and coupling 
with (2 hydroxy d’-carhoxx ’> <ulfo) 1 pinny) 3 methyl 5-pyrarolone is treated with 
n paste contg CnO, and HCOOH Other examples are gixcn 

Vat dyes. Teuce Bessa Tr 007, C40. June I*, 1930 Tcry lenediketoncs dis- 
xolx-cd man appropriate *ohcnt aia electrolyzed An example i< given of the electrolytic 
treatment of dibenzoylpcrylenc dissolxid in coned H-SO, The product dyes cotton 
in a blue shade which turns purple on exposure to the atr 

Vat dyes. I G Taruemsd A G l'r G97.S75. June 25. 1^30 Vat dyes of the 
.Vdihydro-IA?^'.!’ anthnquinoncarine <rne< are prepd by treating the dyes prepd 
by the process of l'r fAI/Ml (C A 25, 2004) with halogens or substances yielding 
halogens Several examples are given 

Vat dyes. I G Faroesis-d A -G Tr COS.345, Juty 3. 1930 The H,SO, ester 
obtained by treating the letico compd of 4,ft dichloro (i* methoxy bisthionaphthcnc- 
indigo (b> condensing a 2 and of 2.3 diketodihy dm-ft metboxy thionaphthcnc with 
4 ft dichloro-3 hy droxx thionaphthcnc) in the presence of a tertiary base with SO, or 
substances liberating it gixes fa*t scarlet red shades on animal or vegetable fiber when 
used for dyeing or printing 

Yatdye^ I G Fardemvd A G Tr ftdS.407, July 4, I°30 Txvo active denvs 
of 4 alkyl 5.7 ddialo 2.3 diketodihy drothionaphthcncquinones are condensed with hy- 
droxy tlnonaphthenes with the exception of 4 methyl 5.7 dichloro-3-hydroxy tlnonaph- 
thenequtnone Thus. 4 methyl 5.7 dichtoro-2.3 diketodihy drothiomphthcticquinone 2 
(p-dimethylamino)anil is condensed with 4 methyl 4>-chloro-3 liy droxythionaphthene 
in glacial AcOll to gix-e a product which dxes cotton in fast rose shades Other ex- 
amples are pxen 

Vat dyes. I G Farbemno A G Tr G'K.CkJS, Juty S, 1030 Vat dyes of the 
.V dihydro-1.2 2\1' anthriqumoncazmc senes ore prepd by treating the products ob- 
tained hy Fr 3Ui.3 r i''. with halogens or agents Idx- rating halogens I samples are gixen 

Blue vat dyes. I G Farwcsxso A G (Karl Thicsx, Theodor Meissner and 
Werner Zerwcck, inxxntors) Gcr 522,20ft, Aug 2S, 103-4 Reactixx n compd- of 
4 methyl 5 halo-7-alkoxyisatms are condensed xvith 4 halo-1 naphthoK The reac 
tion may be effected by warming the reagents together m FhCI soln Fxamples arc 
given Cf C A 25, 2301 

Dye preparation. Mary B Parrish Can 310.310, Apnl 14. 1931 A dye 
compn consists of commercial aniline dyes, pancreatin. pancreas, acetic acid, atnc 
acid, acetone, gelatin, tinctures of camomile flowers, hyssop, ground cedar wood, and 
myrrh and dcxtnn 

Sulfuretted dyes. Chemische Taurus, xoru Sa\doi Fr 60S.5S3, June 30, 
1030 See Brit 335,207 (C A 25, 1304) 

Dibenzan throne dyes. Scottish Dxes, Ltd Gcr 522.400, Aug 27. 1927 See 
Brit 2S0.323 <C A 23, 2S51 

Xanthene dyes. Impcrixl Chemical Indvstries. Ltd Ger 51G.7S5, Mar 3. 
1929 See Bnt 314.S25 (C A 24, 1518). 
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Acid dyes of the anihraqulnone aeries. Fabeioue pb peoduits ctijm ci pbvaht 
Savoqz 1 r G98.3Q6, July 2. 1930 Anihraquinone den vs having ot feast one re- 
placeable croup ere condensed ■with halogcnnted aromatic amines, contg at least one 
halogen m- with respect to the amino croup, and their substitution den vs and sutfona t 
mg the products thus obtained Thus, l-nmino-2 rotthyl-4 brornoanthraquinone Is 
heated to ICO* with m-chloroamhne and a amill quantity of AcOK and crystd CuSO, 
The product is sulfonattd Other examples are given Wool is dyed violet red, violet 
and viofet blue shades. 

Acid wool dyes. I G FaebeKivp A-G (Walter Micg and Kurt Bamberger, 
inventors) Cer 522082, June MU?) Amino- or alkylamino-Tl'-dianthraquinonyl 
ammes are suifonated with oleum in the presence of Ii,UO, and Kg or its oxides or salts 
at 120-50* 1 xamples ore given Cf C A. 25, 2574 

Alkylolsmine silts of iliphitic acids and suifonated fatty adds (dye assistants!. 
JbavG Ker vand CimrlfsJ SALA(toT I du Font de Nemours A Co) U S 1,799.- 
821, April 7. Dyeing is facilitated by mixing the dye with • product resulting from 
saponifying a higher fatty acid and glyceride with on olkylolamine such os mono, 
di- or tn ethanolamme. U S 1,709,822 relates particularly to the use of the product 
denied from oleic and and bp alkylolaminc such as mixrd ethanolamines U S 
1,709 823 relates to the similar use of similarly formed drms from stearic acid U, f> 
1,799,824 rtlatts to products formed from an alkylolaminc such as ethanolamines and 
julfoncinoleic acid or the product ol sul/onation of castor oil U S 1.709.825 relates 
to the use in dyeing of these products U. S 1,799,820 relates to printing pastes contg 
a lake of a basic color and an alkylolaminc salt ol a higher latty acid 

l-Anutto-2-ch!oro~4-hydrotysnthranuiflooe, Ivas Guuelmany, Kcvby J, Wei 
lavd and Opto StallmaW (to Newport Chemical Corp ) U S 1,798.150, March 
31 This compd , a dye intermediate, forming dark red shining needles when recrystd 
from glacial HOAe, may be made by further heating a reaction mass resulting from the 
heating of 3' ammo-t',6' diehloro-c-hcnioy Kientoic acid with coticd KiSOi and contg 
1 aminn-2 4 diehlotoanlhraqninone to a temp of 149-200* and maintaining the mass 
within that temp range until evolution of HCl has practically ceased 

Condensahon products. 1. G. Farbbnwd A.-G Fr. 093.525, June 3, 1930 
Org polycyclic N compds having at least 4 rings, particularly NO, or Nff, den vs . 
ore treated with org compds having on open chain of at least 3 C atoms, m the presence 
of dehydrating agents, preferably in the presence of oxidizing substances favoring the 
reaction and finally substituting or condensing or both the reaction products thus oh 
tamed Thus, 0-ommobcnranthrone is condensed with glycerol in HiSO< The prod 
uct. G (AT), 5 pyridinobenzanthrone, in 2Vf*. dyes acetate silk in green yellow shades, 
and by alkali fusion gives a product which dyes vegetable fiber a violet blue from the 
vat Many examples are given, including the prepn of pytidino-oftj meto naphtho- 
dianthrone, m 350-352*, a pyndmopyTanthronv. m above 300*, pyndmo-3,4 8,9 
dibenzopyrcne 5,10 quinotte, 4,3-pyridino-^j-dichloroantliraqumone 2,1-bcnzacndone 
and their denvs and condensation products The products have application »« dyeing, 
printing and pharmacy 

Aniline black dyeing. Kneoto Sato Japan 89.540, Dec. 12, 1930 Fibers are 
treated first with a dil soln ol persimmon tannin, dried and then dyed with one of 
the following mixts (1) aniline salt 140, K,Cr,Oi 150 and HCl 30 parts, (2) aniline 
salt 200, KClOi 40, CuSO, 80 parts. (3) white paste 1000, aniline salt 80. KCIO, 40 
and CuS 80 parts 

Dyeing textiles. Camju.b Dszytus. IT G98.2G9, July 1, 1930. Textiles of or 
contg cellulose esters or ethers are dyed with vat dyes by applying the Icuco compds 
by means of a medium of relatively low alky , t g , 2-8 parts of alkali for 5 of dye 
Examples are given 

Dyeing piece goods. August R5mbr, FArberei. Bleioterei uno Apphetuhan- 
malt (Alfred Linke and Walthcr Scbramek, inventors) Ger 510 983, Feb 10, 
1927 A method of producing white or colored effects on piece goods during the slop- 
padded aniline black process is described Wool yarn is soaked with an ammonia cal 
or other alV casein solo to which oxidation retarding agents hare been added, and is 
optionally after treated with CH,0 or acid Finally it is dned in moderate heat Thus, 
wool yarn is soaked in an aq soin of casein and Nil, OH and squeezed out It is then 
immersed in a bath of I % AeOf f, dried and woven It remains unchanged in oxida- 
tion processes A further example »s given 

,, “eetate silk. Soc ANOtt. pour Vino Ciux A BA LB Fr 697,541, June 

i/, tv JU rast shades are obtained on cellulose esters and ethers by means of 1 alkyl- 
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amino-! amhnoanthraquinoncs Tims, tlic Me compd jives a light greenisli hluc shade 
on acetate silk 

Dyeingand waterproofing of cloth and fibers. Yonetaro V» ASivo Japan 89,546, 
Dec. 13, 1030 The dyeing and waterproofing are effected by one treatment with a 
miit. of emulsified vrar. paraffin, fatty add. rubber or like substances in the presence 
of protective colloid, dyestuff and hydroxides of metals or their double salts. 

Dyeing animal fibers. Soc. anon, four l’ind emu A BAle Ccr. 510.878, Dec 
28, 1929 The fastness of chromed am dyes on animal fiber is improved by adding 
tannin and on aromatic hydroxycarboxyhc add to the dye bath, or by after-treatment 
with these substances In the example, wool dyed with a chromed o-bydroxyaxo dye 
is made fast to add dressing and fulling by addn of tannin and salicylic acid 

Dyeing furs with “ursols.” Gosubarstyennaya Suireino Krasilnaya Fabrika 
Gosudarstvennago Trfsta LrNiNCRAOSKOt SmriNot Promutshlfnnosti "Lenin- 
GRADonrziiDA " Russ appl 37,262, Dec 19. 1928 Furs after being dyed with 
“ursols” by usual methods are first treated at ordinary temp with dil solns. of Ca(C!Oi)i 
followed by a dil sol of HiOj before their final finishing, whereby they axe rendered 
harmless 

Coloring textiles. Henry DrbvfuS. Tr 067,523. June 1C, 1930. Textiles are 
colored by aq suspensions or dispersions of free leuco compds of dyes Several examples 
arc given Cf C /I 25,2007 

Machine for dyeing cloth. Maschinenfabro: Bbnnincer A -G. Fr. C9S.177. 
June 28, 1930 

Machine for dyeing cloth. MAScinNENFABRJK Benninger A -G. Fr. 693,410, 
July 5, 1930 

Controlling means for dyeing machines. SrrsrBNS-ScnocxERnvERKo A -G Tr 
G9S.252, July 1. 1030 

Beam-dyeing apparatus. W u P Hornbucklb and Robert F Craig l T S 
1,709,421, Apnl 7 Structural features 

Apparatus for oxidizing mordanted doth. Teintorerib Cl£ubnt Marot. Tr. 
697,955, Sept 30. 1929 

Textiles. Hbnry Dreyfus. Fr 698,418, July 5, 1030 Cotton or other cellu 
losic fiber is eliminated from mixed fibers contg animal fibers and (or) cellulose acetate 
or other esters or ethers of cellulose by heating the fibers in a soln of a mineral add or 
a salt having an add reaction such as FeCli and washing, etc. 

Textile materials of organic cellulose derivatives. Camille Dreyfus and Her- 
bert Platt (to Cclancsc Corp. of Am ) US 1,796,836. March 31. Org. cellulose 
den vs such ns cellulose acetate are prepd contg a substance such as a Sn compd 
which acts as a weighting and swelling agent and gives increased resistance to heat 

Metallized fabnes. Oscar Trhbitscii Austrian 121,965, Nov. 15. 1930. Fab- 
rics are treated with a metal salt soln and then with a reagent capable of redudng the 
salt to the metal. After washing and drying, the metallic appearance is developed by 
mech. treatment with steel rolls or brushes in a lustering or beetling machine or the 
like. Cf C A 25, 1392 

Treating doth. Henry Drbvkus Tr 668.181, June 28, 1930 Metallic radicals 
are incorporated in textile materials for mordanting, charging or dyeing by treating 
the materials w ith a current of particles of metaJ or oxide moving at a high speed, ami 
oxidizing if necessary 

Vegetable fibers. Hebfrlbin ft Co, A-G Gcr 516,877, Nov 29, 1927. In 
working up vegetable fibers by CuO-NHi soln and NaOH, the fiber is treated first 
with CuO-NHi soln and then directly with NaOH soln. The excess of the first soln 
may be removed mechanically, e g , by pressing, before the application of the second 
soln The fiber is washed, dried, stretched, etc. The NaOH bath imparts a mer- 
cerized finish 

Threads for spinning. Giovanni Mosso Tr 697.629, June 18, 1930 Fibers 
which may be spun are obtained by softening crude vegetable in water, treating them 
in an autoclave at above 130" in a bath contg NoiCOj 1, NaOH 2-3 and olein or soap 
05% The fibers are afterward submitted to an energetic washing with water under 
pressure and afterward in a bath contg soap and olein or Na sulfonanate and dried 

Apparatus for sizing textile threads. Joseph Annico Fr C6S,517, June 11, 1930 

Weavers’ shuttles. I G Tarbenind A -G Tr 697,496, June 16, 1930 Weavers’ 
shuttles are made of wood impregnated with org Cl compds such as chlorinated Ci«IIi 
or wax 

Scouring silk. I G Farbenind A -G. (Anne Nies-ITarteneck and Roland 
Rilsch, inventors) Ger 520.062, Mar 6. 1928 Addn to 513,373 (C A 25, 2578) 
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The method of Or 5 1 3,173 ii applied to undcstimmed crude sill, in mixed fabrics or 
to hardened or colored tmt Still undetummed silk. Examples are siren. 

Regeneration of natural silk. Ccv'irc Kita, Gerto Yamavooti. Svuxo Mamba 
and Issrrttnr or Rhv«.ical avb Chemical Research Japan 89.557, Dec 15, 1030 
Ca(NO»)» soln of natural silk is coagulated by passing through 70% Jv T a,8,0, 5HjO 
soln The regenerated filler is further treated with AcONa soln or AcOII (1*2) 

Preparing spurn able solutions from natural silk. 1 G Farbenind A -G (Wil- 
helm I non, inventor) Get &22.0SO. Nov. 2, 1920 Degummcd silk is dissolved in 
a coned strong mineral acid, t [ . 89% IfiROi at a low temp , preferably below 0", 
and the soln is treated with a salt soln , e g , NaCl or HCDONa soln. The fibroin is 
thus pptd in a form readily sol at atm temp in solas of suitable alkali or alk earth 
metal salts, t g , in 50% NaSCN soln , giving solnj suitable for the manuf of fillers 
by spinning into liaths of coagulating salts 

Preparing spinrub'e solutions from natural ullc. I G Farbemvd A -G (Hein- 
rich Fink and Trust Rossner, inventors) Ger 522.408, Sept t, 1029 Addn to 
fil0.4S9 (C A. 25, 1103). In the method of Ger 5I0.4W, about 002-01% of an 
ethereal oil is added to the acid spinning soln The tendency of the spun 6bers to 
stick together is thus reduced 

Twisting effect in cottonUed fiber. A V Talasov Russ I'M OS, feb 28, ITU. 
Tiber after having been eottomred by usual methods and after pluckmgand mellowing, 
is steamed m chambers with vapors of ll,SO« soln (8-10® He) or 11C1 (12-15* Be) 
and then dried 

Preparing cotton goods for roughening. Toward Tschi3rner and HElvarcit Rirs. 
Ger 51C.87G, Sept 10. 1929 The cotton fabric to be roughened Is treated with an alk 
soap soln or with a sulfonated oil in alk soln to which an oxidizing agent has been 
added An example of the latter agent ts Turkey red oil and 11,0, 

Dulling cellulose esters and ethers. I G Fardemnd A G (August Baumert 
and Richard Fischer, inventors) Ger 519.983, Nov 12, 1929 Addn to 512,399 
(C A 25, 1393) Cellulose ester or ether yams or fabrics are uniformly dulled by im- 
pregnating with an an soln of urea, and then straining The action of the urea soln 
may be enhanced by addn thereto of water-sol , aliphatic, hydroxy carboxylic acids, 
t l . g)> colic or lactic acid, or their salts A dye may also be added to the urea soln 
Examptes ate given 

Size-impregnated yam package for use in knitting machines. Joseph A. HaRROv, 
James J Diamond and Gustav Blbi. U. S 1,799,230, Apnl 7 Yam packages 
arc formed with convolutions of yam of a type having an inherent tendency to snarl 
or loop m untensioned state, with the convolutions adhering to each other by the ac- 
tion of the size employed so as to resist being too readily unwound from the package 
Apparatus for the wet treatment of hank yarns. MASciitNEVrABKiK Tills* 
Gerber S5hve 5. Gebr Wanslebbn Ger 522 3S2, Teb 5, 1930 

Paste for textiles. Hexuio Kato Japan 90.201, Feb 9. 1931 The paste is 
prepd by treating cherry -tree gum with NIEOll, Na.CO, or K,CO, for 24 hrs and then 
mixing with bone acid 

Apparatus for continuous steaming of material carried by looping bars. Stasxbv 
H Franklin (to Textile Finishing Machinery Co ) U. S 1,799.078, Apnl 7. Struc- 
tural features 

Washing liquid for fibers. Hans Schwasikoh' Fr f 98, 401, June 2G. 1930 A 
powd prepn suitable for making a washing or sprinkling liquid for treating wool or 
silk is made by mixing citric or tartaric acid with a non hygroscopic ocid not acting on 
the otnc or tartanc acid, such as bone acid or salicylic acid 

Waterproofing fibers. Dunlop Rubber Co , Lid . and Tins Ammjb Rubber Co , 
J*td Tr 097,730. June 20, 1930 Fibrous or cellulosic materials are waterproofed 
by the application oi rubber or v egetable resins in the form of an emulsion or aq dis- 
persion with the addn of a wax or mist Of waxes 

Waterproofing cloth. Edmond Deconclois. Ff COS 691, Oct 7, 1929 A coat- 
ing of latex which may contain appropriate ingredients to give designs is used . 

Treating textile fabrics with substances for waterproofing, mothproofing, etc. 
u »7 < a N * J 0NES - U S 1,790,047, March 31 Textile materials such as canvas are 
j i . 1,6 an emulsion contg petrolatum kept in suspension by the joint action 
=la4^ l0nit t ” . an ,lJ iary emulsifying 8gent such as soap, casern and carrageen 
rj* ® lten al is subsequently treated with a soln of a rare earth chloride such os 
£*lf “i 1 of the earth chloride is pptd in the material 
her bleaching washmg or other wet treatments of fibers. Emil Grp* 

u & ‘/‘WhCSS, Apnl 7. Various details are described of an app comprising 
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a treating drum of "frostroconical'’ form, having an inclined axis, with iti lower side 
substantially horizontal, fibers and water. Cl soln , oil. odd. lienzene or other treating 
liquid being delivered to the larger end of the drum and withdrawn from its smaller end 
Apparatus for treating fiber pacVagea under pretsure with fluid* *ueh as bleaching, 
dyeing or washing liquids. OrroJ Oscxiiaur l J S l.TPS.fiJI, March 31 Struc- 
tural features 

Drying apparatus for continuous strip material *uch as rubber-coated fabric, 
Robert R Jones (to Firestone Tire and Rublwr Co) U S l,71 n ^7.i, April 7 Leak- 
age of vapors at the inlet or outlet passageways is prevented by maintaining a body 
of Inert gas about the passageway at a pressure greater than that within the upp anil 
greater than aim pressure Various details of app arc described 
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Irregular results of accelerated |paint] tests. F Nbttmann Farben-Chrm 1, 
103--l(19dU) d C A 25, 2009 — The composite nature of paint films is indicated, 
and an attempt is made to illustrate this by means of an equation Surface forces and 
thickness of coat, and the effects of temp on the«e, are further influences acting against 
the possibility of obtaining uniform results from accelerated tests, even if such factors 
as sol , shape, wettability and degree of grinding of pigment could be standardized 

R C A 

Protecting pilots of aluminum. H Buschunger llauszri t P A U’ u 
Erftxerk A G Aluminium 1,237-13(1929), / Inst Metals 43, 517 —The properties 
arc described of Al raints which consist of a mist of A! powder with a binding agent 
(linseed od, varnish, cellulose lacquer, bituminous colors) Some examples of their 
application for rust prevention are pvtn G G 

Protective coatings of aluminum paint. I! Btscm.tNC.ER Vortrage geh Jahres- 
rrrsammlung fO’fl ru 11 irn (Suppl to Korronon u MrtaUschutz) 1929, -19-63. / Inst 
Metals 43, 517 — The value of At paint os a protection against corrosion is discussed, 
it is particularly resistant to the action of moisture and SOj and, if desired, may be 
Colored by the addn of pigments The manuf , properties and uses of the paint are 
described, it reflects 70% of the incident bght and heat wa\es, and its radiation power 
is only 30% of that of a perfect black body One kg of the pamt will cover about 
15-20 sq m of surface satisfactorily G G 

Chalking of paints. IV. Practical studies of the chalking of oil paints. Richard 
Kempf Farben-Ztg 36, 1173-0, 121G-7. 1250-0(1931), cf C A 2S, 1104— The 
chalking of paints made up with one or more of the pigments, (j) red seal Jithopone, 
(2) bronze seal lithoponc, (3) low oil-absorption hthopone, (4) carbonate white lead. 
(5) sublimed white lead, (6) Kronos A titanium pigment, (7) TiOj, (S) ZnO, (9) lead 
chromate, in vehides contg one or more of the oils, tung, boiled linseed, linseed and tung 
standoils, was studied The area under the time-degree of chalking cun e was taken 
as the amt of chalking The type of vehicle prosed to be unimportant The chalk- 
ing of the single pigment paints was 4 least, 1, 7 and G increasing in the order named 
The chalking of paints contg hthopone in combination with 0, S, 4 or 5 was 9 least, 
followed by 8, 4 and 5 Cracking sometimes accompanied pronounced chalking, t g . 
hthopone paints, but slight chalking was not always accompanied by cracking, t g , 
white lead paints G G Sward 

Aaslpsis of aa cil calar A Garc/a Bavl's, Amies sec ft fa ft fir qulm 29, JS2-,? 
(1931) — A Violet oil paste defied sepn because the djestufl dissolved in all known 
org solvents and was rnsol m water Sapon of the oil gave hopeless emulsions. Since 
such dyestuffs have usually a base of tnphenjlmethane. II Cl was passed in, pptg the 
dyestuff completely The oil was dolphin or whale oil E M Symmes 

Human factors in color judgment. W O'D. Fierce J CHI £* Colour Chem. 
Assoc. 14, 90-109(1931) — A renew of the psycho-phys aspect of color matching indi- 
cates that individuals vary widely in the 3 fundamental attributes of color Normality 
m one respect does not guarantee normality in all others Results on pigments do not 
necessarily parallel those on lights There are probably os many supernormals as 
subnormals It is further emphasized that color judgment depends upon the human 
factor and that color has no existence apart from the presence of the observer It 
is shown that experience is a large factor m matching color G G Sward 

A simple device for measuring gloss. G G. Sward avd S A Levy. Am Patnl 
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fr Varnish Iff r s'. Assoc . Circ. Ho 380, 162-4(193!) —A low cost device lor viewing 
the reflection of on illuminated slit l X 20 mm at on angle of Incidence and reflection 
of 45 is described and illustrated Illumination is by an ordinary flashlight. The 
reflection from a sample is inertly compared with that from standards of known gloss 
The range ol gloss from that of polished plate glass (•• 1 00%) to 0% is divided Into 
5 steps: above 00, excellent, from 60 to 00, good, from 25 to 60, fair, from 10 to 25, 
fair, below 10, none G. G Sward 

Gloss and Its quantitative measurement. T. D Jims and C D. Gilbert 1'roc. 
Am Soc. Telling Mater mis 30, Pt II, 911-23(1920) —An app is described for measur- 
ing gloss by photometric detn of the intensity of specularly reflected light. The re- 
flected light goes through a sharp mar when the angle of incidence of the rotating 
panel board equals the angle of reflection. Flat surfaces show no max The amt 
of specularly reflected light increases with the angle of reflection and approaches G0% 
lor some polished panels Gloss changes markedly with the angle of incidence except in 
very glossy panels Diffuse reflection from darkly pigmented lacquered surfaces has 
been shown to be of the same order of magnitude as that from light ones If. M S 
Application of microchemical methods to investigation of the pigments in pain tings. 
11. Hbtterich Mikrochem , Emicti Feslschr 1930, 162-62 — Particles of pigments 
may easily be removed (tom oil paintings by means of a fine needle moistened with 
glycerol, without causing any visible injury, details are given of microanalytical methods 
suitable for the rxamn of the pigments II C A 

Report of cooperative work on the determination of hiding power of paints and 
pigments and the tinting strength of pigments. Anon Proe. Am Soc Testing Ma- 
terials 30, Pt I, 74&-52U930) —A senes of pigment samples and pigment-in -od mixts 
waa sent out by Am Soc. Testing Materials, subcommittee VIII on Methods of 
Analysis of Paint Materials, to cooperating Institutions who were requested to make 
tinting strength and cryptometer tests The results led to the conclusions (1) that 
the former Tentative Method D282-28T for tinting strength did not give consistent 
rtsuits, (2) that tinting strength should be studied further by the committee; and 
(3) that hiding power can be measured satisfactorily by the cryptometer, reproducible 
results being obtained by the several laboratories reporting on the pigment-oil mixtures 

H M Stark 

A discussion of hiding power and Its measurement G P. A. Snm. Jr., and 
G S Haslak Proe Am Soc Test mg Materials 30, Pt. II, 8SWXK1930) —Indirect 
measurement of hiding power by measuring related properties such as tinting Strength 
is not satisfactory The paint-out test for hiding power is correct in principle but is 
time-consuming in application Improvements necessary in the test before it will 
meet the definition of Subcommittee VIII on Methods of Analysis of Paint Materials 
include more uniform application, possibility of increasing the film thickness by an 
amount less than a normal coat, etc The P/und cryptometer measures hiding power 
simply and accurately but is applicable only to wet paints and to paints of over 70% 
brightness The Plund black-and-white cryptometer gives an accurate measure of 
the wet hiding power of a paint of any brightness The llaslam spinning-film method 
measures hiding power accurately but requtres expensive app The modified paint-out 
test of Gardner is less accurate but simple and inexpensive H M Stark 

Hiding power and tmting strength of white pigments. R L Hallbtt. Proe. 
Am Soc Testing Materials 30, Pt II, 895-010(1930) — This paper describes a method 
for detg hiding power and tinting strength for white pigments The hiding power 
test consists of a brush out of several coats on a white board with a black stripe down 
the center Tmting strength was detd by detn of the amount of carbon black neces- 
sary to dil the white color of the unknown to that of a standard white eontg a fixed 
of black It is important in measurement of tmting strength that the pastes 
ail nave the same consistency and the same brightness Hiding power and tm tmg- 
strength values for 20 white pigments obtained by the methods described showed a 
straight line relationship to each other The hiding power in sq ft. per lb was equal 
to its tinting strength (carbonate white lead - 100%) multiplied by 0 JO + 3 
,, . ^ . II M Stark 

Manufacture of titanium white. Hans J Braun MeUsUbSrse 21, 607-6(1931) — 
Ilmcmte is treated with 90% H,SO, at about 80* or with 80% acid at 180-250*. Ti 
(bO.), and PeSO, + Fe,(SO,)« are leached from the brown mass resulting from the attack 
Ti is pT’td as Ti(OH), by hydrolysis of the soln Hydrolysis is influenced by concn . 
«mp . H ion concn , manner of agnation and the presence of foreign substances, both 
2® tootSf The product of hydrolysis is amorphous and contains some SO* not 
removed by washing The If, SO* is neutralized by BaCO, or CaCO*. Calcination 
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produces T>Oj of tnicroerystallinc form Other white pigments art- nurd with TiCh 
to jive the product >p«ul properties. TiO, pigments are superior in tinting strength 
and covering powtT and are chemically Inert. II St a* a. 

The inexhaustible red lead problem. IUhs llcnntauso Farben-Zlg 3ft, 1129- 
30(1931) —The value o! ml lead ax a fitment h undoubtedly due to its ability to form 
so-called metallic glvcende systems, a property not po"ev>cd by iron oxides. Paucity 
or ability to lorm metallic soars is not related to the durability of films. G G S. 

Reaction o! litharge with lmreed od at room temperature. K. Ciutistn and E. 
Kindscuer F^rWn-Zti 36, —A mnt of raw Imxeed ml 500 c 

and litharge “HO t was placed in a completely filled, closet! flash and shaken daily tor 
V weeks. At the end ol that time there was obtained. (1) 316 g o(« clear acetone ml 
oilcontg 2.0% Tb The residue yielded an ether ext , (2) an org compel contg 41% 
I'b The residue from 2 was estd with a mist 9 l of betuene and ale. and yielded 
47 g of a solid dark brown corapd contg 60 4% Tb The residue from 3 contained no 
org material The principal change accompanying the reaction was a slight increase 
in the acid no. of the clear oil (1) from 6 G to 7 1, and the oxidation (by the litharge) 
of the org portton of (2) The cctnpn of the lead compel, in (l) is unknown but upon 
standing a white compd . apparently a neutral I’b soap of satd fatty acids l* deposited. 

G G Sward 

Lithopone. M xs.\o h auvo and K. Rauttavt Re pit Ora fa trip InJ. Retearek 
Lab Japan 11, No 3( 1**31) —A general review is given on the methods of rrepn.. proper- 
ties and the methods of analysis. F. I. Nakamura 

The preparation of ultramarine blue and health. G Issocuo /ndariru (Aimira 
6. 27-30(1931) —The manuf of ultra marine blue, because it uses aa raw materials 
silica, kaolin and S. developed a great deal of dust, which is found to induce pulmonary 
diseases. This industry is. therefore, classed as .hazardous, and it is recommended 
that the dust be kept under control A. W Contieri 

The preparation ol an antimony yellow. Jaroslav Mdjucsr. Chem -Ztg. 55, 
222(1931)— A bright yellow product is obtained by grinding together SthS, and 25% 
NaOH (1 f>) in a ball mill for 3 hrx. The rroduct is a sotid <oln of Sb^j and Sb oxides. 
Tlus pigment is stable to 200 ”, has good covering power, but mav not be mixed with 
colors that react with sulhdes. W Gordon Rose 

Manufacture and eraluation of Schwemfnrtgreea. A TirCum. Farben-Chem 
I, 114-6(1930) — The rrepn and properties of Schweinfurtgreen (Cu arscnoacet^te) 
are described The characteristics of this pigment depend on purity and regularity 
of particle sire, and details of Its evaluation by chem analysis and by sieving and settling 
tests are given. II C. A. 

Precipitating agents used in color-like manufacture. A. W C. Harrison Farben- 
Ckrm. 1, 105-5(1930) — An account is given of insol agents and mordants functioning 
by occlusion, r g , green earth, artificial Fe silicate, A1,0«. of sol. metal salts (true 
precipitants), r g . Ca(OAc)t, Pb(NOj)i. BaCh, and of special synthetic agents, e. g , 
Tamol NN and Katanol G. G. 

Wood stains. A C. Heineuann Farben-Zlg. 36, 1259-00(1931), — Add dyes 
have but little affinity for cellulose and when used for dyeing wood their effectiveness 
is due to the presence of lignin This fact was demonstrated by being able to dye 
newsprint paper slightly but filter paper not at nil with Orange G Basic dyes are 
more suitable for wood The staining of wood with particular emphasis on wax emul- 
sion stains is briefly discussed G G Sward 

Requirements of pigments for the linoleum industry. H. G. Eodenbinder. 
Farben-Cirm 2, 5S~C1(1930) — The desirable qualities of linoleum pigments are fast- 
ness to light, resistance to deaning agents, heat and add; freedom from oxidation 
catalysts and from sol Fe salts. Each of these is discussed, and a general description 
of linoleum manuf is given B. C. A. 

Notes on the oxidation of metallic keels and the means of protecting them from rust. 
H Marseille Peintures figwrte rerun 7, 1372-5(1930), 8, 1401-4. 1430-3(1931).— 
Devices for grinding and mixing paints are discussed. J YT Perry 

Manganese soaps. H. Hans Wagner and G HomtANN. Farben-Ztg. 36, 
1214-6(1931), cf. C ^t. 25, 1695 — The degree of swelling of linseed oil films in water 
is proportional to the amt of Mn soaps present. Films contg Mn hydroxide, umbers. 
Mars yellow and Mars yellow phis 5 and 10% Mn soaps were prrpd. Only the film 
contg pure Mars yellow was satisfactory from the standpoint of swelling in water. 

G, G, Sward 

Cooling produced by evaporation. Herbert Dabisch. Farben-Zig. 36, 1300 
(1931) — A Lambrecht psychrometer was used to obtain the lowering of temp, pro- 
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t>> the evapn of u>me 2t solvents nvd in the punt industry The wet Mb 
was unv rutilated and the <letn« mere made at 27* and lft\ with rclatue humidities 
of Ki% and ifCJ.. resp U ith hj g roscopic liquids. instead of a lowering, a nteintfuiji 

tonL place Thu trjt due to the heat nl *»ln exceeding the heat of evapn G G S 
The formation of film of drying tulx. A probtem in organic colloidal chemistry. 
C r A KAmuirirl Cbm Wrekbiad 28, 174 83(1111) — A lecture, reviewing the 
nnnn throne* which hair attempted to explain the mechanism of the drying of oils 
Stress is laid upon the fact that the problem must !>e considered not simply as one in 
ore chemistry , but rather as one m org colloid chemistry G. Calinc.aerT 

Ursolic acid and other plant products (in lacquer and Tarnish). If A Gardner. 
G G Sward and A U Vav IfmCKTRom dm Paint if Varnish \tfn' A noe . 
Ore No 379, lW-WKWIl-Tlf doing times of varnish or nitrocellulose lacquert 
in which ursolic or oleanolic acids have been added are greatly extended The acids 
dissolved in warm varnish are pptd when the varnish is cooled and act as flatting agents 
The tensile strength and elongation of lacquers are slightly Trduccd but the gloss u 
greatly increased by the prcsenct of the acids The possibilities of dens's . such as 
esters and salts as plasticuers are suggested G G Sa ard 

Mirror-surface lacquers. Max Urmes. Owiwel 51, 280-8(1920), Cream 
Abstracts 9, 208 —The properties of some of the varnishes or lacquers used in the mirror 
industry arc discussed tarnishes contg ale are not used for sdscr mirrors as the 
residual ale causes them to lie hygroscopic to some extent, while benzene varmshei 
arc not good m cold weather, since the res m is decomposed and dry mg is held up N’o 
alternative sols rots arc suggested G G 

Thmaers for cellulose lacquers. P S Symons. Bril Plottus 2, No 23, Syn- 
Ihtltc and Applied Funbi 2, 5 7. I2(l‘»31) —The methodical blending of thinnen for 
nitrocellulose lacquers arc outline* with particular respect to such points as •‘flow,” 
blushing pinhohng and winUing ' of the lacquer films Tables arc given showing 
the diln ratio tor nitrocellulose in various solvents using lienxene, xylene, solvent naphtha 
and terosme, rrsp as diluents and the evaporative rates for a no of solvents, also 
formulas for a general high flash point thinner. • general low flash point thinner and a 
cheap thinner S warns against the use of ‘ universal thinner* " U Tmrttv 
Butyl and amyl lactates as advents for cellulose lacquers. Ono Gf.rhardt 
CJiem Ztg 55, 222(1131) ~K brief discussion of the properties that charactemc butyl 
and amyl lactates as desirable cellulose solvents \V Gordon Rose 

Plasticuers for nitrocellulose lacquers. P S Symons Bril Pin itict 2, So 22, 
Synthetic and Applied Fmxshtt 1 , It *>-71(1931) — The proper choice of plasticuers is 
discussed with consideration of the various purposes for which the lacquers arc to be 
used The mam characteristics of the following principal plasticizers arc described 
diamjl phthalate dibutyl phthalate, methylcyclohexanol oxalate, tncrcsyl phosphate, 
inphenyl phosphate Si palm AD3J (mrtbylhrxabn rstrr of adipic acid), Sipalin HOSf 
(metbyihexahn ester of mcthyladipic acid), camphor ItU stearate, castor oil, linseed 
oil tung oil and rapt-seed oil I) Tilt ESEN 

Hew resms for the cellulose-lacquer industry. T Harris* Cotton Bnf. 
Plastics 2, No 21 No 22, Synthetic and Applied Finishes l, LS7-8 105-8(1031). cf 
C A 24, '>25 — The manuf of nitrocellulose facquers and enamels is broadly described 
Marled improvements in the properties of these have been obtained with the use of 
gutta pcrcha and balata resins D Titt'ESEN 

Resm studies. L Preparation and autoxidabon of precipitated lead rosinate. 
A La Lands Jr J Am Cktm Soc 53, 1KS-CS{1931) — An app is described m 
which a)) the steps of the prepn of Ph rosins le (2} rosy be earned oat m an inert a tat . 
2% solns of Pb(0Ac)» and fsa resume were found most practical for the pptn , the 
cutnpn of the ppt w as also found to vary with the rate of addn. of the l*b(0 \c), to the 
Na rosinatc and with the time and rate of agitation of the reaction mixt Details arc 
given of the prepn and a method is proposed for the analysis of the metal content of 
rosmates The rate and degree of O absorption by I depend, for a given pressure, on 
the temp The amt of 0 absorbed at equil corresponds to 3 atoms of 0, the reaction 
product at this point is probably a combination of reaction products, rather than a defi- 
nite com pa. of 3 atoms of O with 1 mol of Pb abietate The rwxt slowly liberates 
i from aq quicLty from acidified iodide The product obtained at 00 atm pres 
“~£ rate “ 1 f , rom *9 and acidified iodide. The dissocn of the end (or equil ) 
w the autoxidation of l evidently proceeds progressively as the temp is raised. 
rtaeVied tv *" <llcat Jon that this dissocn is never complete, and that a max dissocn is 
m each W et * ulv ° remains fixed by the rosmate The amL of O absorbed 
is thus an index of the stability (and the concn ) of the end product at a 
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given temp for a const pmm The rrsulti are ilwiwil from the viewpoint nf the 
theory suggested by Dupont and 1 >vy (C A 24, 8*5. l "VUl, I*"'-*, '"H\ fi-TU) for the 
an trm rlat ion nf ahietic and C J WnT 

Rexto itudiei. VIII. The Donath rextn test, ft ten Stock. FarUn-'/lt 30, 
U76 7(1911), cf c A 25, 222 —The Donath tot (C A 24, .V.tM earned mil nn 
a no nf natural ami synthetic resins and varnishes with and without rosin One g 
o t powder {in the ease of resins) was mokrrf with A cr UNO, (sp g r 1 ."id 3), reader], 
diluted with an equal amt nf water and finally nnitralued with a large eierss r>f Nil, 
In many eases the test is useful, but it does not definitely Identify rosin C.(» S 
Gum rertn production and dry distillation. P Ilontnv Tradin' Vyonkii Sauth 
fltlnliiRilriiiii Inst Krancdrntya 5, 74 80(11*29) — A nutnlter nf processes resulting 
in change of products take place in guru resin production The construction of app f<rr 
milting the primary products to escape lefote further decompn is «,f great importance 
It doss not agree with the theory nl Clason that the primary products are volatile m 
high vacuum The retort used for gum resin production in the Yiatka region has 
always an exit for non volatile but fusible products Iwforr they arc decompd by heat 
These are not obtainable in ordinary dry distn of wood and ll therefore differentiates 
the latter from thermal decompn of wood, which is the process used by him A rum 
her of ripts with cellulose lignin, sawdust, combustible slate, and p» at were carried out 
in which tin. material was heated to2l’, 7*>* I tgnm gave mostly products non volatile 
in a high vacuum half of them are sol in I t,<>, the rest insol in the usual org sol 
vents sol in NaOlf (ess wit m soda As to the ether sol products it is known only 
that they are a mixt of weak acids and phrnols Cellulose gave water sot products 
(except charcoal) nl sweet-caustic taste. 42 i'% nl the cellulose products were non 
volatile They reduced an ammnnncal sotn of silver oxide, gave a cuprous ppt with 
I ehlmg soln and showed reaction for carbohydrates with alkalies and with phrn>1 
hydrazine I irst they could not lie fermented but after treatment with ihl acids tiny 
did The volatile matter contained consul) ruble ciuantities of furfural ami hydroxy 
methylfurfural Wood and peat gave itmihr products The process is not changed 
by application of steam and vacuum but the yields are increased 1 xtn would prob 
ably give also solid infusible products, but for technical reasons this was not tried 

/ G Tcjlpin 
Rouen 58, 393 

(1970) — A review is given of the methods of production, properties, and uses of syn 
thetic resins, classified as phenol formaldehyde, urea formaldehyde, glyccro-phthilic 
(glyptal) and enumarone I If Onru. 

Phenol- and cresol-formaldehyde retina. IIaks StAoer. llrlv Chim AeU 14, 
2f»-3fM(Iim)— Resins were prrpd by condensation of IIC1IO and PhOH (I) or 
MeC.II, Off (ir) and mixts of tlie 2 The II used contained varying quantities of 
t> and «i isomers The properties of these resins were compared The sp cotul ami 
Joss in dielectric rise while the dielectric const falls with increase in I content To a 
smaller extent, the reverse is true for the II resins with rise in the m compd These facts 
show that polymerization takes place to a higher degree with II. A fall in the dietictne 
const , etc , is obtained by heating the resins The solubilities in ale and NaOII also 
drop with increase in duration of heating The force of cohesion (cementing force) 
drop s to a min upon heating and then rises steadily as the heating is continued, with 
increase in I the mm is lower and a longer time is required to attain it I M I, 


The electrolytic preparation of white lead (Sachfr) 4. Some unusual properties of 
coffoidaf dispersions (Williamson) 2. Hydroxide systems in I e oxide colors (Waonfr) 
2. New compounds of Ti (Gardner. IJiplouss) 10. Polymerizing oils and fats (for 
linoleum industry and for addition to varnishes] (I r pat 0)7,785) 27. Ornamenting 
artificial oil cloth, etc (Austrian pat J2J.DS9) 29. Condensation products (resins) 
(Fr. pat 07,700) 22. Azo dyes (lor use as pigments] (Gcr pat 522,29 r >) 25. Plastic 
materials (fr pat 097,471) 23. 


Dr Wild, A Martin Nsturwissenschaftlkhe Gemaideuntersuchung. Munich: 
B Heifer 101 pp 


Paint mdJ. Elmer Peters (to Kent Machine Works, Inc ) U S 1, 70S, 027, 
March 31. 

Titanium white. Alisjcandrr Follipt and Nicolas Saindpriciun. Pr 698,51(1, 
May 20, 1930 Titanium white is prepd by sepn of the metal from its ores, r g. 
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ilmcmtc h> concomitant reduction and oxidizing volatilization under the action of an 
air Mart heated from 7Jj»* to 8oO* nctms on a thin layer of a mixl of powd ore and reduc- 
ing fuel moving forward tinder the action of air jets 

Zinc oxide. Manvfactl'rrs pb proouto cmwocRS db jouy-en-Josas (Anciens 
feTAOU'SEUEVTS Louis Descaum) Fr C97,7G0, June 21. 1030 ZnO free from 
impurities is made by transforming the Zn starling materials into Zn(AcO)« either by 
soln in AcOH or by double decompti , eliminating tlie impurities and submitting the 
solns or crystals of ZnfAcO), to pressure and temp to allow the dissocn of acetate 
with recovery of AcOI I , . „ , ... 

Destructively distilled ti star -oil condensation product suitable for use in paints, 
varnishes and Ucquers. Edward C. Holton (to Sherwin Williams Co ) US 
1.709,420, Apnl 7 Castor oil is subjected to destructive disln until the residue is CO- 
SOcj * t | ie * wt 0 f {j, c original oil, and the residue is heated with 0 5-3 0 limes its wt of 
gl) ccrol until the estcriCaWe constituents are substantially estenried, and the product 
thus obtained vs then heated with 0 75-5 Q times the wt., of the residue, of phthahe 
anhydride until condensation is effected and a clear homogeneous product Is obtained 
Printing inks. Johannes Scheiber Cer. 622,277, Nov 0, 1928. Tor the 
prepn of odorless pruning mbs. a vehicle is used consisting of. or comprising, the viscous 
residues from the vacuum dutn of castor-oil acids 

Printing inks. Johannes Scheiber Gct 622.4S0. Nov. 0, 1923. for the 
prepn of odorless printing inks, a vehicle is used consisting of. or containing, an ester 
of a poljhydnc ale with 9,1 1-octadcV.adiene-l -carboxylic acid This acid is prepd 
by the vacuum distn of castor-oil acids The esters may be boiled to a suitable con- 
sistency before use Cf preceding abstr. 

Printing Ink. I G Tarbenind A -G Fr. 098,039, July 8. 1930 Varnishes, 
which have a basis of cellulose derm obtained by using only hydrophobe constituents, 
are used m flat printing machines E samples are gixen of the use of a varnish made 
by mixing nitrocellulose of low viscosity with castor oil. phthahe acid ester, benzoic 
acid ester, dammar resin or an estenfied resin and bmp black or ZnO 

Printing ink. Coro Naeao. Japan. TO.225, Feb 10, 1031. The ink contains 
K1 of Nll»l and starch. 

Costing composition. Edward F Arnold (to Canadian Industries. Ltd.). Can 
310.815, Apr 28. 1931 A striping enamel comprises nitrocellulose of low viscosity, 
a pigment and a polyhydne alcohol pol) basic acid resin modified by more than 50% 
of drytng-oil component Cf C A. 25, 834 

Nitrocellulose solvent and coating composition. David Caknbcib, Jr, (to The 
Atbs Towder Co ) Can 309.SGI, Mar 31, 1931 A coating compit. comprises 20 ox 
of cellulose nitrate per gallon of soln The solvent comprises by vol 30 parts of AcOEt, 
35 parts of TtOll and 35 parts of a non toxic hydrocarbon oil fraction corresponding 
to a Daphtha having an initial b p of about 20’, with 50% passing over at about 90* 
to 95*, and 90% at about 105* with a dry point at about 115*. 

Synthetic-resin costing composition. Horace H. Hopkins (to The Canadian 
Industries, Ltd ) Can 310,124, Apr 7,1931. A coating compn for a linoleum base 
contains an ester of glycerol, a polybasic acid, acids formed by the hydrolysis of linseed 
oil and acids formed by the hydrolysis of China wood oil. and a pigment. 

Pyroxylin solutions. Hamubrhsu. Pater Co. Ft C97.780. June 23. 1930. See 
U.S. 1.768.253 (C A 24,4391) 

Varnish. "Cirjne-Werxb” Josep Lorenz & Co Austrian 121,984, Nov 15, 
1930 Varnishes comprising wax. fatty Oils, a Co siccative and benzine or turpentine 
are prepd by emulsifying a part of the wax, after preliminary comminution, with the 
fatty oil in the cold, and adding to the emulsion a cooled soln of the siccative in the 
fatty oil and a soln of the rest of the wax in benzine or turpentine. The wax may be 
paraffin, ccresin or beeswax, and the fatty oil may be wood oil, linseed oil or thickened 
linseed oil (stand, mft An. exaw-pJ.e. vs ywa Cf C A lb, 22, V.. 

Varnishes. Dakelitb Corp Fr C98.091, June 2fJ, 1030 A resin soln. contains 
a non hardening resm having a basis of thiourea, an anhyd hardening agent contg 
i-Hj in amt sufficient to harden the resin and a solvent lor the resm and hardening 
agent. The soln is used as a varnish Cf C A 2S, 2EG6. 

Varnishes. Macricb Per cot. Fr 698,7X2, Oct. 9. 1029 AcOII Is added to 
fiS U dy« V ttw£th° U,CreflSe 0,6 s * a kdity of the colors obtained by incorporating arti 

° i™”.™ i>» =»*■>“> Industries, Ltd.) 
mad- r.™ 15 ; A P r 28. 1931 A crystg varnish contains 19 parts by wt of a resm 
mao. uom glycerol phthahe anhydnde and China wood-oil acids. 38 parts of blown 
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China wood oil, 5 5 parts of Co drier ««>ln . 9 *» parts of v.Irent naphtha and 2H parts 
“ bich boding gasoline 

Plant for making varnish from wood oik Wilhelm Scmunntsa Ger. 522,407, 
Feb. M. 1925. 

Recovery of value* from fume* In rarnlih making. Robert S. Ferry. U. S 
1,709,177, April 7 The fume* arc passed through a treatment conduit haring an open 
end, and an alk. liquid is sprayed within the conduit and toward its open end, con- 
densates formed arc collected with the alk liquid, and after sepn the alk. liquid U 
further used for spraying App is descnlied. 

Lacquers, etc. 1 G Parurnisd A -G. Pr. C97.31S, June 13, 1030. Lacquere 
and plastic materials having a nitrocellulose basis arc colored an intense greenish blue, 
fast to light by the dyes obtained by condensing the hydrochloride of n dialkyl nitro- 
soamhne with a dialkyl m aminocrcsol or a monoalkyl m nminophenol. Thus, 2 dt 
methylammo-2'-dieth)lammo-3' methyloxazme mir l>e used Other examples are 
given Cl C A 25. 2S6G 

Pigmented lacquer base. Henry J Hemisgway and Wu A Wliduch. U S 
1,70b, MO. March 31 A non aq mixt of nitrocellulose and unground pigment such as 
' titanox” is subjected (without grinding or rolling prrssure) solely to the kneading 
action of a mixing machine in the presence of a relatively small quantity of a liquid 
volatile solvent such as ale , LtOAc and C«tt« to initiate the dissolving of the nitro- 
cellulose simultaneously with the pulverization of the pigment and its dispersion through 
out the batch (the amount of the solvent being insufficient to dissolve all the nitro- 
cellulose but sufficient to produce a high viscosity during the kneading), and addnl 
solvent is added after the pigment is broken down and dispersed 

Fire-resisting lacquer. Fernando S. Vivas (to International Fireproof Products 
Corp ) US l,b00,120, April 7 Gum dammar, * soluble cotton." oil such as castor 
oil, CaClj. IfiCOj, ate., IluOAc. EtOAc, toluene and pcrchloromethane are used together 

Condensation products of phenols and aldehydes. Wilfred S. Rottiera, Stanley 
Blythes and II R Gillespie (Alphous Ostcrsetzcr and Tranz Ricscnfeld, inventors) 
Ger 5IC.G77, Mar 13,192$ To produce the condensation product as a powdery ppb. 
a basic condensing agent contg less than 10% of a dispersing agent or protecting col 
loid, and which causes a 23% increase of v olume, is added Neutral salts may be present 
Thus, a mixt of m-cresoUndCHiOisaddedtodistd water and gum orabic and heated 
A yellowish sand like resin powder results Further examples are given Cf. C. A 
23, 11S9 

Phenol-aldehyde condensation products. IIakelitk G u b. II. (Fritz Scebach, 
inventor) Ger 516.7G0, July 18. 192S Pure resin like PhOII-CIIiO condensation 
products are prepd by dissolving the crude condensation products in oq solns. of readily 
sol salts of PhNU, or toluidine with acids such as I1C1. HBr, UNO, or CH.C1COOH, 
and distg the sola The distn may take place in vacuo or with addn of superheated 
steam In an example, omhne-HCl, water and cresol-CH,0 condensation products 
are distd Further examples are given Cf C A 24, 35G2 

Moldable mixtures. Baeeltte Corf. Fr. G08.1S3, June 2S. 1930. A moldable 
mixt. contains a resin of the hexamethy lenetetramine, tnphenol type, an org retarder 
such as colophony and a filler such as mica or a hardened and divided resinoid Cf 
C A 25, 2S23 

Resinic add derivatives. CnBinsatB Fabritbn Kurt Albert G u b. H Fr 
G97.470, June 1G, 1930 Dcnvs of natural or artificial resinic acids are prepd. by heat- 
ing resinic adds with acid denvs b above 200*. the aad of which when liberated may 
be easily eliminated by phys or chem means. Examples are given of the heating of 
colophony and of various copals with dibuty 1 phthalate, benzyl acetate, triglycero- 
steazm. ot acetamide 

Resins. John M Weiss. Fr G9S.G23, July 7, 1D30. See Brit 33S.845 (C. 

25, 25S1). 

Fractionating rosin into resene and abietic add. Fredrice W. Kkessuan 
Can 310.774, Apr 2S, 1931 Rosin is distd at a pressure not greater than 10 mm 
of Ilg Between 205® and 240* the vapors contain principally resene. Between 240® 
and 260® abietic acid chiefly distils over 

Synthetic resins. Georg Walter. Austrian 121,999, Nov 15, 1930 Resinous 
products are prepd by warming with bases monomethylolurea or raonomethylolthiourea, 
or reagents yidding them, or the products obtained from them by splitting off water, 
in the absence of any substantial nmt of solvent Thus, monomethylolurea may be 
mixed with 1-7% of NaOH, added either as a solid or in coned soln , and the mixt 
heated to 100 130® The base may be neutralized at the end of the reaction The 
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products can be hardened li> heat, with or without pressure, and may be used as moM 
me powder* or lacquer ingredient* Fxampfci arc given 

Synthetic resins, I. G TARorvivo AG (Leo Rosenthal, inventor) Or 
520.RoS.Aiw 18, 102*1 Addn to 517.477 <C A 25.2211) Comf-h ol RI ? * »i*b ali- 
phatic hydroxy acid*, nr with unsatil aliphatic acids ore used in the process of Ger 
517 477 

* Synthetic resins, DAXmre Co*r IT 697,52 5, June 10, 1030 A moldable 
material is made by treating fu«i(ilr resinous product* Irom the condensation of I’hOII, 
with substances, such as Ca(0)I)>» which transform the I'hOf f into phtnolate The 
cooted or solidified product is nrned with a compel contg active CHi groups to trails 
form the fusible resin into on insol infusible resin Appropriate filling materials may 
lie added Cl C A 25, CSC? 

Synthetic resins DAKrctm Coor r r 597,757, June 21, 3930 The hardening 
of a phenol furfurol resin is accelerated by the addn of a basic substance such as lime 
and a cnmpd contg CHi such a* (Clli)«N', 

Synthebc resins. LtcttN Scu.et Tr 697,908 Oct 1,1929 The OH group* of 
compds such as glycerol are said with natural resins of acid function (colophony, 
copal etc) and a ihbawe and (adipic) Thus, jlymol 5>5, colophony 150 and adipic 
acid 140 g arc heated together 

Synthetic resins I iaivToste* Co Tr f 98.598, July 3. 1930 Resins which 
may lie dissolved or dispersed in water are made by treating the condensation products 
of a potyhydne ale with a polybasic acid, with or without monobasic acids, by a base 
such as an oxide or hydrate of Ca, Ra, Mg or Zn or Kilt or anorg base such as (Clli)iN', 
tf C A 25, 2312 


S7-FATS, FATTY OILS, WAXES AND SOAPS 

E SCHEEUBEL 

Problems cl the research laboratory for the chemistry and biochemistry of fits fa 
the Central Food Institute. S Ivanov Chrm C’mtchau Fells, OeU, H’dcAre u Harts 
38, 96-11)0(1931) — A general review ol the various problems concerning the compn 
of fatty acids, the form-ition of oils within the plant from glucose na fatty acid* and 
glycerol the dcpmdmce of compn upon chmatic and geographic location and the 
possibility of control of this compn all with reference to the development of agncti! 
Jure and the oil and fat industry in the I'SSR P Esciier 

The so-called rancidity reactions of fats I. D Holds, W. BLEvneac. G 
Brilles AUfrin Ol Fell -It 28, 3 7, 2V0(197J) — When Jats contg mono- and d> 
giyev rides are irradiated with ultra violet light in the presence of air. the free ale groups 
are oxidized to aldehyde groups Tnstnna contg mono- and di glycerides when 
irradiated in the presence of atm O gave a neg Km* test, a pos Ag reaction (reduc 
tion of ammomacal AgbiOi) and a neg peroxide test Synthetically prepd tnstrarin, 
free of mono- and di glyccndcs, aftrr irradiation gave neg reactions to all 3 tests 
Irradiated olive oil and also triolein gave pos reactions to all 3 tests Irradiated tn 
butyrm gave a neg Rrcis test, but pos reactions to both the Ag and peroxide tests 
Before irradiation all samples gave neg reactions to the 3 tests Tncapnn and 2 dicap- 
rtns were synthetically prepd . the latter from 1,2- and 1,3 dibromohydnn and were 
irradiated both in air and in an aim of N They were then subjected to modified 
Kreis tests and the Ag test The Krcis test was modified by using only 0 05 g of sub 
stance dissolved tn 5 cc benzine and in one test a 1% soln of pbloroglucmol and in 
the other a 1% soln of resorcinol was used The phloroglucinol reaction* were' a* 
follows all samples whether irradiated in air or M gav e neg results after 15 nun irradia 
tion The dies firms after 4 hrs gav e a pale green and after 21 hr* a dark green colora- 
tion All mut of tncapnn and dicapnn (prepd. from 1 2 dibromohydnn) gave 
a pale green coloration after 24 hrs The same dicapnn irradiated in N gave neg re- 
suits after 72 hrs The reactions in the resorcinol test were essentially the same in the 
pmorogiuonol, except that the color produced was red The reaction* in the Ag test 
«« i ws , AI1 sara P ,ts S avc ne £ tests before irradiation The dicapnn* as well 
1 roilt tncapnn and dicapnn gave pos tests after 5 mitt irradiation, while 
tne tncapnn irradiated in air, and the dicapnn (from 1,2 dibromohydnn) irradiated 
alter ,ests after 4 hrs Before irradiation the tncapnn had a pleasant taste, 

mraifh Bn . 0ZD, } e taste The dicapnns, although they do not melt In the 

ter 8 hrs irradiation produced a slight to distinct "scratchy" sensation The 
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1 1 mjxt of tncapnn ami dicaprin. which did melt in the mouth, alw produced a 
‘scratchy’’ sensation alter irradiation W. 1' Hollins 

Yellowmg of the fat in Australian froxen rabbits- Its nature and cause. J. K. 
VtCKERV J Counett Set l ml Research 4 , No 1. I-A(l'ill) — Tile yellowing of the 

S fat, especially almut the Vidneys. is due to long -continued actum of O on the unsatd 
it acids, specifically linoletc glycerides The yellow fraction of the fat was puri- 
fied and rescmhled an oxidised acid contg 18 C atoms, the pigment existing in situ 
as an unsatd Vetomc compd of undetd compn The yellowing occurs at cold-storage 
temps as low as — 10*. though sharp freexing greatly retards the development and the 
accompanying rancidity When the fatty tissues of the rabbit were cold stored m an 
atm of pure N, no yellowing of the fat occurred The yellow color appeared soon after 
the reintroduction of O \ annus impermeable coatings were tried witliout success 
Blood and hemoglobin are effective catalysts for the production of the yellow color; 
hence the complete removal of blood is advised Some relief is obtained by packing 
the rabbits so that the muscular wall of the intestine covers the abdominal (at Cold- 
storage temps of below — 14° are recommended C. K Tellers 

The detection of less than one-half per cent of oil of aesame in fats. R. Lccen- 
tini Ann ehim applteata 21, 82 KIWI) —Sec C A 25,2316 A W. Covtieri 
Determination of iodine number of liquid fats with mixtures of ether and water. 
V I r S afov a Zhur Peikladnoi Khintn J, 1207 21(10(0) — The method of Margosches 
(C A 18,2430) is satisfactory tor liquid fats hut in the presence of unsatd h>droxy acids 
the results are high If not enough l« is added III unites with fats V K 

The aniline point as a constant of fats and oils. C G Katraeis and J G Meoa- 
lOIKonomos Prakhka Akad Uhenon S, 267 0(1050) -To det the aniline point 
of fats and oils, a certain quantity of the oil or fat is filterid. neutralized with NaOH 
(15% at GO*) and mixed with the sami vol of normal benzine (Kahlbaum) Tive 
cc of this mixt is placed in the app and 3 cc of aniline added to det the aniline point 
This method is useful in detg whether or not a particular oil or fat has been adulterated 
by the addn of other oils or fats with the same refractive index N \ P 

A further study of the reactions occurring when oils and fatty acids are heated in 
the presence of active mckel on a support II I Waterman and M J van Tussdn- 
broek Chtm Weekblad 27, J4b 7(1910) cl C A 24, 742 —The bexabromide value 
for soy-bean oil as detd by the method of Camcrc is not altered by the usual technical 
method of deodorizing The hexabromide value is lowered by heating in a vacuum 
to 225*. the presence of infusorial earth and especially active Ni increasing the change 
The acid value increases on heating in a vacuum, and the change is largest in the presence 
of active Ni Tlaidic acid is relatively stable toward active Ni on a support and in 
this respect resembles oleic acid F d Leeixw 

Fatty-acid components of the od from the Malayan gavial, Tomistoma schlegeli 
and some properties of the od from Pecten (patmopecren) yossensis Jay. Sei iciii 
Ueno and Nobl'o Kuzei J Sac Chem Ind Japan 34, Suppl binding 92-3(1931) — 
Consts of the oil from the Mala>an gavial, Tomistoma schlegeli, arc dj 5 0 9160, 

I 4G23. I no 77 4, sapon no 197 0, acid no 19 4, R M no 0 54, acetyl no 22 4, un- 
saponifiable 0 44% The liquid fatty acids amounted to 04 3% and consisted mostly 
of oleic acid with small quantities of bnolcic and linolenic acids The I no was 92 8 
and the neutralization no 201 The satd acids consist of palmitic and a small quan 
tity of stearic acid Oil from Peelen yossensis Jay had the following consts d'J° 
0 9894, n 4 o 1 4781, 1 no 204, sapon no 187 7, R M no i 2, acid no 9 5 The mixed 
acids + unsapon gave n*£ 14705, I no 199 8, m p 30 9°, neutralization no 187 7, 
Dr content 70 34%, ether insol bromides 50 46% E Scherubel 

A plant for continuous oleic acid distillation. O Krebs Teer u Bitumen 29, 
71-5(1931) — Crude oleic acid, the filtrate from the hydraulic fatty acid press, is heated 
by combustion gases to 340° in a special tubular heater the vapors are passed through 
a vertical purify mg column, from which any nonvaporued liquid portion flows off at 
the bottom to a soft pitch reservoir, while the pure distd oleic acid is condensed and 
gives oil its heat to preheaters P Escher 

Preparation and purification of lmoleic acid. H I Waterman and J A van Dijk 
Verfkrontek 4, No 2, 15-9(1931) — The fatty acids of sesame oil were brominated and 
the tetrabromostcanc acid obtained was debrominatcd to lmoleic acid This product 
n™ = 1 4681 was fractioned in a cathode vacuum A further purification was ob- 
tained by dissolving 1 v ol of lmoleic acid tn 2 vol of acetone (b 56 0-56 1 *), coobng 
to — 15* to sep out oleic acid and satd fatty acid, and then cooling to ■ — 30° to sep. 
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out Imok-ic acid, followed t>y rtfraclionaUon in vacuum The final product obtained 
had a df 00031 and w*? - 1 40013. «'= - 1 46914, «J a - 1 47G12, rq - 14S228, 
mol refraction Afp " $G4ff I' J G eh Lreow 

Hydrogenation of fatty oil* by the so-called wet process. L Hydrogenation in 
preieaco of nickel acetate under atmospheric pressure. Set tan Ueno and Taxao 
VUXWOM J Sac Chem fad Japan J4, Suppt binding 109-11(1931) — Catalyst*- 1 
were nrrpd as follows A so!n of NiSO« wax pptd with NsiCOi and Uie Ki(COi)> 


dissolved in water and kic-vlguhr, equal to 4 times the wt of Ni in the acetate, was 
added, this was then drwd and screened (3) KaWfcoum M acetate was crushed 
and screened in the same manner (4) KaliDoiim Ni acetate and kievelgubr were 
mixed as above. (5) Knhlbaum Ki acetate and pumice were mixed as m (2). (6) 
Ni(COi)» was mixed with kieselguhr equal to 4 timer the wt. of Ni in the carbonate 
The od used Had an I tw» 1KJ 3 and aad value of 0 5 Catalysts from 0 2 to G OCc were 
added to 40 g of oil and the temp was raised and held 5 mtn at 2S0* and then lowered 
to ISO* and hydrogenation earned out for l hr Catalyst No G was fast reduced in 
}J It was very difficult to control the espts by this method and app The rate of 
decrease of l nos was not proportional to the amt. of catalyst used, and the catalytic 
power was far tctlenor to that of catalyst no C V, SoirnuaM. 

Absorption of oxygen by unsaturated cilt. L Influence of solvent on the rate of 
absorption. Sri tcni Ucno. Zessaku OxamVxa and Tsi-p Saida J. Sot Chtm 
l<vi Jafx in 34, Suppb binding K>V-S(1931) —The accelerating effect* of various 
solvent* on the oxidation of unsaid oils was itudied A staling app wai used Co 
hnoleate dnrr was added to litived and sardine od The rate of oxidation was «td 
from the vol of absorbed O A comparison of the effects of various solvents on the 
rate of oxidation shows in decreasing order tor bn wed oil as follows glacial AcOH, 
d realm. litOAe. turpentine, CUCb, acetone With sardine oil glacial AcOH, derate, 
turpentine, acetone. Cl! Cl,. petr ether V. Scherubri. 

Hydrogenation of oils at high temperatures and under high pressures. L Hydro- 
genation with nickel under constant high pressures. SCI ion Ubno, Takao Yuamoai, 
Jlsijmo Tsuchucawa and Scicoao Ueoa J Sot Ckrm Ini Japan 34, Supph bind 
ing 111-6(1031) —Three hundred g of sardine oil of J no 1710, sapon no 190 7 
and acid no 1 05 was used with 3 g catalyst consisting of 22 5% Ni and 77 S% kiesel 
guhr in a steel tube of 2 1 capacity The expts were earned out with 60, 40,30,20 
and lOatms for 1 hr at temps of 150*. 180*. 200* and 230*. The tube was shaken by a 
Skita's shaking mechanism The following: detns wrrr made upon the hardened prod- 
uct m p , 1 no , sapon no , thioeyanogcn no The uuxed and solid fatty acids were 
analyzed for m p . 1 no and neutralization value The reaction was most rapid at 
temps of ISO* and 200* Results are tabulated r. ScnEKCDEL 

Solidifying point of vegetable oils- J JIAtvsz. Ktsblet KmUminyrk 31, 331-31 
(1931) — Good results were obtained by a modified Mohr method with 6-7 g of oil 
instead of 30-35 g Solidifying points do not increase proportionally with addn. of 
sobd triglycerides Solidifying point curves bear a relation to the consistency of solid 
fats The solidified fat w cryst if the temp increases upon sohdification Solidifica- 
tion curves of some glycerides change upon adding other fats to them, while some re- 
tain then original characteristics S. £. DE FotAly 

The cottonseed-ofi industry. E. L, Cawbnts* and Leo HoldrsdCb ilech 
Eng 53, 363-9(15)31) — Its history, economies, processes and problems. E. H- 

Pre lim i n ary study on peanut varieties at the Laraao Erpenment Station, Ltsstso, 
Bataan. Budko L. Paouno FMtpptnt J Ap. I, 273-86(1930) —The oil contents 
ol 13 xmneties ol peanuts are given Varieties proving nch in oil. as pef sample sub- 
mitted. were Japanese, 6 0 90%, Tennessee Red, 66 40%; North Carolina Runner, 
54 37% and the San Jose No 1. 64 13%. Other varieties bad -M 99-M 10% od con- 
lS l on«r B,, / na,rsis 00 *** *by basis Tennessee Red contained 00 07 % of od . Japanese. 
6SWc, San joseNo 1, 6SOS%, am) Sau Jose No 2, 5Sttt%: while other varieties 
contained 4903-56 94%. jonv O Hardesty 

a. i tobacco-seed oik J. D. Kakmus and N, S. Kamos. Fraihta (A tad 

nSf?f"^.’.i 75 ^ 1(19a3) ~' rbe ('Wme) 0*1 (36.85%) had- I value ll7it~1379, d,, 
Tr^'°°^ Q V?«. l ^. 73£r ~' 4a:S '' * f,<5 vaiue 255-1693, sapon value 1SG.S-3316. 
Ifehner value 9S 21-06 34, Reichert Meissl value 032-303, Polenske value 0 Hr-030. 

•* fat copra. F C. Cooke Maiawsn Ap. J. 19, 128-36(1931) — 

1 r,% re P«sents the water content ol the »v stable wmdrtico for ktta-dned 
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copra stored jn bulk Higher moisture pwliKti deterioration with development 
w brat, acidity, rancidity and internal darkening and formation of white, tirown, pwi 
and black mold* As deterioration progresses the oil % increase* l>ecau*e »«l l lie dit 
appearance of tissue In the form t,f gas and srater vap'ir. It ha* I«ern found that tad 
Malaya copra with a high degree of rancidity, if ttnrrd under free ventilation, will di 
onrush in acidity, while the copra. «* a whole. Will tjecnme dry and dean and the mold 
wilt fall away as dust. Drying arrest* acid formation from the neutral oil. while the 
existing fatty acids are converted into water vapor and gas and thus reduce the free 
acid Huhtiery copra does not press liclow 7% oil content; it result* from young nut* 
Copra can lie compressed to advantage tor shipment at a pressure of 1 fi cwt. peT *q In 
without loss ot oil i; ScuEat-'tiri. 

Examination of textile oils. I. Half II Tarawa. Oil and Fat Ind. 8, 61-7, 77 
(1031) — The Bpp that was designed to measure the tusceptibihty of an oil to oxida- 
tion consists ol 3 parts, a reaction bulb, a gavmrastmng device and a shaker. The bulb 
is made of pyrex glass and is 13S mm long and 40 mm in diam and hold* 130 cc., which 
accommodates 2.> g oil amt 100 ml of O An inlet for O is provided by a capillary 
tube with a stopcock The oil sample is admitted through a scp. capitlary tube near 
the bottom of the bulb Thr gas measuring device consists of a leveling tlaslc of 300 
ml capacity contg sufficient Ug to fill the tubing and to maintain a column in thr 
stem of the manometer and to fill the gas buret. The flask is adjustable by means of 
u ring damp The balancing manometer serves as a means for attaining a standard 
pressure in the buret when a vol of 0 is to l»c detd It is made from a 100 ml. pipet. 
The shaking drvict provides the means for oxidizing oils under conditions that enn 
be controilid and duplicated It consists of a rocker arm 14 mm long from the axis 
of the shaft to the center of the hulb The tipper part of the rocker nrm from the axis 
of the shaft to the pivot of the rocker beam is 7 5 cm The rocler beam is given a 
transverse motion by a rotating wheel about which it travels in a circle of 3d mm diam 
at its point of attachment XI. Ilnd 103-0, 109 — A measure of the oxidizability of 
oils to predetermine their desirability for textile purports can l»c ascertained by treat- 
ing 23 g of oil with a definite amt of O in a reaction Imtb at a definite temp in an oil 
bath and shaking at the rate of 140 shakes per mm for 1 hr in ft shaker It was found 
that fatty oils appear to pass through 3 stages of oxidxtion At ordinary temps, per- 
oxide combinations are produced winch are assoed with the subsequent occurrence of 
randdity Increased temp during oxidation causes stable oxygenated eompds. to lie 
formed At higher temps oxidation resembles combustion in that CO, is evolved 
This reaction is most common with unsaid acids The accuracy of the method 
is approx 0 2% Dry oils should be used The new method permits numerous appli- 
cations to problems dealing with the behavior of oils toward oxidation R, g , the 
presence of unsatd free acids m a glyceride was found to render on oil more sensi- 
tive to oxidation The accuracy of this test permitted a study of textile oils regarding 
their stability toward O and also gave a means for evaluating antioxidants and for 
measuring their effect upon oxidizatilc oils E. Sciifrubel 

Toilet-soap manufacture. W II. Simmons Mfg Chtmttl 2, 03-9, 107(1031). — A 
review. E. II. 

Unsapomflabte matter and so-called Iso-oleic acids contained In toilet soaps on the 
market Sr.i-icrti Un no, Ge.vtaro Inaoaki and Ueijiro Tsvciiikawa. J, Soc. 
Chem Ind Japan 34, Suppl binding 90-2(1931) — The unsapomfiablc matter of 12 sam- 
ples of soap was detd by Spitz and tlAmg's method The Insol mixed acids 
were subjected to the Hi salt ale method for sepn into solid and liquid acids The 
iso-otcic acids were ealed by A S Richardson’s formula and varied from 2 2 to 6 5% 
It has been shown by the authors that 30—13% of the total adds are converted to iso- 
oletc acids during hydrogenation and by ealen about 6 to 10% of hardened oil was 
used in the raw material for these soaps, some of which were toilet soaps E. S 
Influence of the component glycerides of the soap base In the production of a white 
(milled) toilet soap when dried in a Proctor dryer. G P. Caley. Chem Eng Mm 
Rev 22, 472-3(1930) —The transparent appearance, characteristic of milled soaps 
made from soap that has been prepd by sudden chilling in a cooler and dryer, can be 
avoided by careful control of the proportions of solid and liquid acids in the soap 
stock B C. A 

Soap solutions. IX. Surface tension of aqueous solutions of binary mixtures of 
soaps having extremely different molecular weights. J Mikumo J. Soc. Chem. Ind 
(Japan) 34, Suppl binding 11&-C(1Q31), cf C A 25, 427 — Na salts of fatty acids 
whose mol wts are very smati or very large are inefficient as detergents Surface 
tension at 40° was measured by Traube’s stalagmomctcr for aq solns of binary mixts 
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©f the lowest Ka soaps of said acids C» to C,* and Cu and also Na era cate, Cu 
In tbtw systems this scop is the primary advw'.ate and dominant in quantity at the 
surface, even in the presence of mine capillar) aetne laurate, Cu Soaps ofC*«~ C« 
are not able to improve the surface acti» ities of their solns by the addn of soaps below 
C|». Sometimes soaps below C, havea coagulating tendenej upon the Ctr-Ca soaps be- 
cause they are common electrolytes rn dif solos Ii ScnFKEBBL 

Migration of sodium chloride in soap cake*. J Miroio J. Soc Chm. tnd 
(Japan) 34, fuppl binding 110>{I ( >31) —The (art of salt migration was verified for 
all aged cakes of boiled and settled and even milled soaps The direction of migra 
lion is detd b) the difference in sapor tension between the outside and inode of the 
caVr M believes that XaCl and other sol iropun ties diffuse ih rough the interfibnllar 
sea ter of the cal-e mass Sepd curd soap* vary their structure during cooling, matur- 
ing and storage, twcoming more and more fitirouv, liberating a part of the h)draticm 
15,0 as fret (synertsis) Tenacity of the so3p base scents to lie closely related to the 
nature and content of soaps of higher liquid acids (olcate, ncmolratr, hnolate) 
which lorm the basal .structure bj cementation of total mass and also girt finer fillers 
to soaps of higher solid and* which otherwise would lie very hard and brittle F S 


Rayon oils (MeIAIH, Calbwzu.) 23. Tbe Corail pea or Adcnarlhrra parontna 
(Pieraerts rial ) J1D. Oil filters (Fr pat C97.913) 1. Oxidizing paraffins, etc (Ger 
pat 522,351) 10. 


Fats and waxes. Joire C Stephens. Tr 697.572, June 17, 1130 Fats and 
wares are atomized and coated with a harmless powder such as flour to prevent agglomera- 
tion and keep them in an easily used form, e g , as ingredients for cates, confectionery, 
etc 

Saponifying fats and oils. Cz-CHEvs Bercell. U 5. l.TdO.fX). April 7. In 
«oap mamif comprising a first and mam saponification of oils and fats succeeded by a 
second and final saponification, the first «apon is effected by boiling with an alkali 
lye. a small quantity of an electrolyte and water (the mist being boiled contg about 
H0% of combined and uncombined fatty aads and I 0-1.5 ‘"J of the electrolyte) so that 
the product after boiling can be rendered \ iscou* by addn. of a small proportion of water, 
and the second saport is effected by boiling after adding sufficient water that the mist 
contains about 50 of combined and uncombined fatty aads 

Soft fat ot oil from solid fats. Yosttoxa Iwamoto Japan. 90.175. Feb C. 1931 
Soft fat or liquid oil is manufd from solid fats by the action of silent discharge against 
the fats nr racuo or in K f or H» 

Rotary drum apparatus suitable for extracting animal or vegetable offs or fats with 
solvents or for other extraction operations. Waltex E Sanccr and Oscax II Web- 
ster (Sanger's executor to Wins ter) U. S 1.799,4 SI, April 7. Structural features 

Polymerizing offs and fats. I G Faxbevivd A -G Fr C97.7S5, June 23, 1930 
Products particularly for use in tbe textile, linoleum and rubber industries or as addns 
to varnishes, etc , are made by polymerizing vegetable oils or fats or their deni s in the 
form of emulsions, small quantities of O or S or corapds liberating them bang used a* 
accelerators 

Apparatus for extracting oily substances from gram, etc. Pkiuff L Facth 
GmbH Fr C97 JJOfi June 12, 1930 

Apparatus for removing oil from soy-beans and for semi-baking the beans, Tzsxi- 
cm Satow U S 1 ,799.255, April 7 Various details are described of a rotatable 
drum app which may be supplied with solvent. 

Extractmg ody substances from citrus fnut peel. Wilber A Pitkin U S. 
1.795 555. March 31 App and mech. details of operation are described. 

Wax compositions. I G Farbentvo A-G Fr 698,643, July 8. 1930 Wax 
compns contain wax and org denvs of XH« contg at least one alkoxy or cycloalkoxy 
radical or both, or salts or denvs o ( these compds , t g , tacoo-, di or tn-ethanclisaKie. 
Cf C A 24, 1535 

Cleansing agent. Maurice Sapo Fi 097,751, June 21, 1930 A cleansing 
astn li«, com P osed of black soap, powd CaCO,. bone aad, Na-CO, and water 

“ Washing compound." Josefs A Seibert U. S. 1.799.930. April 7 Coloring 
matter, perfume and ale. are successively added to a curt of Xa,PO^ powd soap and 
borax, with thorough mixing 

Arw S w P io^. ACC J lA,UI<FAfiR1K A ' G ' DRM Fahlserg List & Co Got 522,367, 
! "t 8 1116 lnanu f of contg salts of aromatic cMorosulftmamidev, de- 

compn. of the salts in the presence of the soap is avoided by preliminarily treating the 
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Soapt, etc. Soc F*mr h Cl * Ir. r ^.TK. <Kt. 11. 1029 <A *’l kinds, 

errant, etc. are improved by srervpovating t'erewiih »*g r-»*rr «** If /n l'-» were- 
troiw rf glands of the digestive organs «t ar rra'.«. tArtaV-silr the int/tti -»i 

Snip powder. Ate.u V. n_Tr». Or f.W.'J'D, ;.m 1, WJt I nt n VO 

(C. A 25, 4TOj 
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The sugar plant of the future. For aid Ginwivr fairy Cviowie. 4V, 2>-1-d 
(1931) —A discussion rf allied induitri'i winch miy l.rmnie mW natrd to «ug~ir 
plants at artificial leather, silk, gums, adhetivet etc I rank 

A review cf Czechoslovakian patents pertaining to sugar technology. Jill Vfit- 
drAk Ittty Cukrnnr 40,220 2'Uni) — All patents are Inter! ar«l d-sen’e-d liri-'ly 

I rank M Aarsit 

A contemporary comparison of the sugar-cane and sugar-beet Industries. (1 
Fai Uni ( h*m Ltttj 25, lll-4 f 19311 Trank \t Atrsit 

The revaluation of raw sugar types used by the Prague exchange for goods and 
valuable papers K ^andtea Litly Cukrn^ir 49, 337 71*1711) — On account o' the 
effect of sunlight «tc upon raw sugirs the standard! hnv- to 1>c rrchrckrd every 2 yrt 
The color of the specimens it detd relative to ore of the standards of a medium color 
After a search for mineral standards powd glass resembling sugar in color and in gram 
size was chosen as a standard Complete matching was not possible, for sucrose is 
cryst optically anisotropic and colored only on the surfaces glass has lustrous cleavage, 
is optically isotropic and is colon d throughout its thickness All standard types of raw 
sugar showed an increase of 9 0S g in wt dunng the i yr penod as a result of an in 
creased humidity In 11 of thi standards, the change in abvirption d d not cxcred 1 1%, 

0 standards showed an increase greater than 1^ 2 were altered to s isual inspection and 
discarded Since all standards are kept in the dark at -’ll i> thinks that changes in 
humidity lead to a spontaneous refining of the raw sugar The small changes permit the 
same standards to he used for another (3rd) year Frequent (monthly) retesting is of 
no value I rank Marpsii 

Adsorption from sucrose solutions. IV. Sucrose according to the stratum 
method. J VaUtio and J VActia Ltity Cukrotnr 49,2110(11111), cf C A. 2«, 
Will — Sucrose solus lower the decolorizing effect of actvated charcoal Sucrose solns 
(d 1 0904, fin 7-3) at 20’ werr passed through 10 g dry charcoal spread out in layers 
7-8 mm thick The vol of sucrose passing through the charcoal Layers increases 
linearly with time The time required for the flow of .10 cc of the above sucrose soln 
varied with different charcoals standard nonir 27 sec , supranontr (1+) 41 sec , 
polycarbon 49 sec , supranontr (3+) ,71 sec . carlmraffin .V» sec , supracarboraffin 01 sec , 
and raditc 93 sec. The same values were obtained with water, in dit solns , sucrose 
has little effect upon the rate of flow through charcoals The dry charcoal adsorbs more 
water than sucrose during early filtration Plotting the adsorbed sucrose against vol 
of soln filtered showed a typical isotherm with an asymptotic approach at a vol of 50 cc 
of Filtered soln Coned sucrose solns deviated greatly from water curves, during the 
start of filtration water is adsorbed more rapidly than sucrose so that even a nrg ab- 
sorption nl sucrose may occur The max sucrose adsorbed by this layer method is the 
same as the max sucrose adsorbed by charcoal in suspension, providing the sam* ratio 
of soln to charcoal exists Leaching expts show a complete reversibility of the ad 
sorption of sucrose upon charcoal T rank Marpsii 

Psi and acidity determinations of cane juices expressed by a fourteen-roller milling 
plant. Francisco S Gomez Pktltppute dgr 19, 009 34(1031) — Detns of total 
acidity by titration, pn by qumhydrone electrode and Jim solids were made of the juices 
coming from each mill of a sugar central The total acidity of the first mill juice is 
greater than that of crusher juice This is not due to bacteria! action but to expression 
of acids from the rind of the cane Large amts of suctosc are lost when juice is allowed 
to stand more than 2-$ hrs When the mills are thoroughly washed once every shift, 
bagasse is periodically removed and the juices are handled promptly, the increase in 
acidity due to bacteria is negligible The use of chemicals in cleaning the mills is not 
advisable A L Mphrisg 
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The results of eugenic experiment* with sugar beet*. F. CiimelaS and Jar 
hiuos Lilly Cufrcrmr 49, SCA 70(1071)— lour domestic vane tie* of rigar beets, 
4 Orman and I J’oJid* wrrr grow n on J2 plot* The order ot total yield of sugar war 
DotiroviclS. Zapotilm a. ejecta I*raha. Wohanka, SchoMjert. Sc timber SS, Klein- 
wanrlcltcn N Mette ami Fuszcrymkl I* DofirovickS, Zapntilova and Selecta I'raha 
wtre characterized by a high yield and good sugar content and ncelled all foreign 
varieties in total sugar yjrlil \Votianka bad llie highest sugar content but only an av 
pelt) I jam Maaesii 

The increased tug«r-beet yield by early planting *nd late harvestmg. Kocn 
ZurkerTubeeSxu 12, 7J(lVtO), Lufy Cutrorar. 49, So W. Itorhledy 41 —Late harvesting 

n recotmnendrd . . 

The tune for beet thinning- Kamlak 7 vikrrrubenhau 12, <8(1930), Dirty 

Cuiarcvar 49, No 4. Rozhtedy 1. f M™ Mabwk 

The prediction ot the quality ot • *ei xooai run ot beet* on the basis of beet Analysts 
Jilt VoMibAe. Dirty Cukromt. 49, 3-4.1 7(1931)— Tlie quality of the alky of beet 
liquors * as predicted correctly in 10 out of 12 caw-s from the amide N content of the fieet 
\ considers tlie amide N* an index of what the alky of the juice* will be from the game 
beet* unless the alky » not decreased by the inversion of sucrose The frequency of 
rainfall n the most reliable enter on for making the aUzve prediction F M 

Parasites and disesses of beets for 19J0 (Czechoslovakia). F. Rahboispk. 
Lilly Cukrorar. 49, 287-97(1931) —A detailed annual report ii given tor ell torms of 
poruitry including the extent, no , type of destruction and effective means of rradica 
lion Ileet pathology is discussed in thr same manner 1 bane Mabfmi 

A negative correlation observed between the nitrate nitrogen fn the juice of beet 
leaves and the weight of the leave*. Donald E. Far a* J Age Research 42, 63 -C 
(1031) —In order to reduce the possibility of M-nous sampling error it is necessary to 
choose leaves that are approx the same size \V H Ro*s 

The yield of sugar from dned sheet. J I/akous Lirty Cukrovrr 49, 352-3 
(1931) —A computation Is given showing the cost ol manuf of sugar from dried beets 

I bank Makpsii 

The Increase of polarization of sugar-beet mash by grinding, mixing and drying. 
O Kora cat. Lilly Cukroear 49, 275-KJ(IOTl). cf C A 24, 312b — Sample* ranging 
from 100 to 1700 g were ground, mi ltd and weighed The following facts wtre oli- 
wrved- (1) Herts lose weight during weighing (2) fleet mash lose* weight during 
mixing and weighing (d) The loss m »t- is due loan evapn of water, it irresponsible 
tor higher polarization values for mash than for fleets (4) The Joss in wt and increase 
In the polarization vary dinctly w,tb the time of grinding, time and rate of mixing, 
time Of analysis temp and humidity of the atm and surface area of the exposed mash 
(5) The smallest loss in wt. occur* during the weighing, the largest during grinding 
(0) The increase in polarization always excetds 0 1%, and may exceed 0 2% F M 
Experiments on decolorizing greens from refined loaf sugar with nonte, I F 
Zrukman and A I SicmcARf Mco S'avk 7opukt Ttakrmm from 10, 403-17(1930) 
— Greens of C5° Bn* mired with U 75% of standard nonte mere heated lor 15 min at Cl}*, 
76* and 90" The increase of the temp from CO* to 75' gave a decrease in color of 
about 7% and with a further increase of the temp to 90*, the color decreased about 5% 
more. To prevent an increase of reducing sugars at the high temp all further expts 
were made at 75" Decrease of the d from 70* to 50* Bnx gave about 20% more 
decolorizing effect. An increase of the time of contact of nonte with greens from 15 to 
45 mm. gave a very slight increase in decolon ration An increase of standard nonte 
from 06 to 1 0% gave a noticeable decrease in color A further increase of nonte to 
1 25% did not show any further benefit Expts at the refinery gave better results than 
in the lab , probably because of the thickness of the nonte cakes in the filter presses 
The quality of the sugar from greens treated with nonte was lower than that of refined 
sugar of middle quality Sonte war regenerated by the following scheme Discharged 
from filter presses it was mixed with water to about 20* Bt and boiled with HC1 for 1 
br , filter pressed and washed to a slight acid reaction It war then heated in retorts 
Nonte used for lower grades of refined sugar was first boiled with NaOH for 2 fin , then 
wtated as above Regenerated nonte gave very poor results in decolorizing greens 
The decolorizing power of nonte depends on the initial color of the liquors Hence 
decolorizing of refinery greens with bone black is more advisable as the decofonzmz 
results are better and manuf costs are lower V E V*lKOw 

« Teatuu method of clearing liquor*. K. Shole<ski and M WeRjcBnthin- 
"*** Gazeta Cukremuza 68, 145-8(1930), Dirty Cukrmar 49, No 20, Hozhledy 
The process of using 1 01% CaO in the ffotrgaerde factory decreased the time of 
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rem'afrd l tom sotw T urther satn with COi *\Vr«% V Ah C*< > ■ - - - - _ . 

sola boro the sediment. The trim-: «/ CaO ««wlt tV rate «< «-« JjT'Pu 
\«.4i to a temporary lucre* -e in atty Sim t " r ’t_ \-> , r \ e C» > »** 

lira tret with increasing quxntitirs ef (COOID* Tie rr»itw >i tV fret •alh v h 
VCCJOttSt gave Vet tarot picture ol change* In *tkg- %i CO,. tV -it* *r»w»l '\ C*' 1 
Item sola by the sediment occurs only at lull **tn »* *t tVvaleil I'mp *V '* 

CaCiO. to CaO-sucrw-v)lm cauva an innwlatr withdrawal «/ C»<Mn*n »ii »s*S 
the sediment. The alky «l the sol ns. alter erjuil 1* reached reer-;***!. g« a *»t.t t»( » 
sola. C*0 from a frwhlr ecdenatd K>ln c**motbc »dv*Vdbv wd.rsrut- Vn>« 
vs only adsorbed with adsorbed CaO. A cat. <* «P*m c4 CaU U n »‘t »-T C«C,‘ *. 

} ijitt M«it ><t 

GlyceTOphosphork arid during titration and saturation. Bt-aucrt^’c tftrectrf 
testy Cktrnor. 49, 371-411931) -bucrewe «oln«. (15%) cortg 02 or 2U%C»0 were 
treated with Ca glycerophosphate «X3 g per lCO«->»rd rLgrstrd kra. »J TO* and 

100‘ The amt. of Ca glycerophosphate fcydrolyred ranged I torn 2 f> to 4J\%; *rd 
independent ot tetop and Vine Dsnng tie sat a of a life ancrere wdn twlj 2% 
CaO at SO*, the hydrolyted Ca glycerophosphate did not esceed 0 3% and tCl Js% ot the 
phosphate was earned down with the sed-mer.t In an mwd form. The ratio ot toy* 
phosphate to org phosphate was 1 13 In com prrpn*.. the ferrrv ratio bold* V* 
cause of the presence of inorg phosphate in the root ot the beet. During the 2nd iatn . 
calf traces (006%) ol the Ca gJycerophosrhate hydro] jrerd and (k2% was pjitd with 
the sediment in an uraol form The total Ca glycerophosphate recovered in analysis 
was 96 4% Solns. contg 15 Sc sucrose, and 1.2401 g Ca glycerophosphate per .VX > cc 
were made slightly add with HC1 and treated with 3 Sr CalU'O*. The ratio of org 1* 
to morg P was 1 5 After healing the solns were made alk with mill of time, ended, 
made up to i f vol and filtered. The Ca phosphate ppt. earned with ft W 1% cl the 
added glycerophosphate. The adds ot 1 4 g CaU CO, to the preceding cleat Citrate 
and a repetition of the treatment earned down Jv2% more c4 the org- P. The Ca 
glycerophosphate « bydrolyied very little to glycerol -V Ca phosphate during f.ltration. 
and satn ; it is deposited without decompn. in the sediment. This pptn w due to the 
adsorption of the org. P upon the ready formed Ca phosphate ppt*. f urther ttudies 
with glycerophosphates from lecithin are promised Tu-vc. M»wr v u 

The porosity of sediments. J. D±r>rr asv L. DostAl. testy Cvirmtr. 49, 
375-S2(UWlJ — A senes cj runs with Kroog. Sweetland and Kelly pre*scj con tg. satn 
sediments » described in detail. Increasing addns. ol CaO up to satn. decrease the 
porosity; in a «eml-com. plant when the CaO was increased from 1 2 to 4% the porouty 
decreased from 62 4 to 43 8. This is a reversal of the experience in corn, operation. 
D ascribes the discrepancy to an increased sj> gr. of the sediment with a decreased vc l 
of porosity. J- ran g MaxfMi 

J ZAbtsn. Coreti C-lrremirej W, 655*5 
UTOO). X-iUy Cvkroror. 40, ha 4. Itorhledf 4 —During the foaming of liquors in the 
diffusion process, KMO j Lystonol is added per ton of beeu to prevent infection. 

HCHO 0 79. ZnCI, 8.02. \aQ 17 07. CaSO, 0 40, FeCfc 027. 
and S.H*C1 0 56%. The acUve disinfectants are ZnCl, and HCliO F M 

7 » olraieter of modified construct cn and its manlpulabon, V. Yaxovscb. to it 
The vol of a lump of sugar is detd. by the 
difference in the vpls. of kerosene in a volumeter (C. A. 23, 207; 24?2571. lostrtd ol 
kerosene Hg can be used and has the advantage that the same sample of sugar ran be 
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Saillard am* Dartois Svppi tire krbJ comitf central fair sucre 42, No 2KW (Oct , 
101(1). Ckimie if tndustnt 2S, 440(1011) — A* the usual method requires 5-6 htx , 
Mxntot has proposed a quicker method confuting in absorbing HI ec of a 2u% Wn of 
maxsccuitc in absorbent cotton contained in a glass tu)>c ft-ern long and 3 cm in (Siam 
and passing liratcd air through the tul>c, one end of which is open and the other con 
nreted to a suction pump 1 he tube is placed in a double wall oven, heated by oil to 
I'M* At this temp and with a vacuum of 43 cm . drying w complete in 2 f> hrx , il can . 
be shortened by increasing the temp and the vacuum A I’amsfau Court re 


The effect of K fertilizers on the yield and quality of sugar beets (MtUtAtot Will 
IS Heart rot of sugar beets (Caimans) 15. Cellulose ami lend (J L-STTV Mueller) 23, 
Soil and cane composition m relation to Lrthaina failure at tVaipio Substation (Hansjov) 
15 The measurement of cuprous oxide with permanganate solution (D(IHM) 7. 
Recent investigations on the constitution of pectins |sugar bcet| (Raiori.) 10 Ad 
sorption of sugars by animal charcsial and vegetable decolorizing carlions (TakctowiI 2. 
TbceUrct cf mineral fertilizers and manure upon the quality of sugar beets (SlRACJIRVKo) 
15. The constancy of vegetable composition according to Lie lug and the sugar beet 
bred In selections (Saillard) 11D. Sugar cane a -cellulose (de la Roza) 23. Per 
tilizcr from sugar factory residues (U S pat 1,7110,170)15. Drier for Ix-ets (Russ pat 
19 535) 1. 


Sugar purification. MAWt.TAcn.TiB oe from, its chiviqces de Joc\-I v Josas 
(Ancihvs fTABUsscMEVTS Louis Dfscamps) Ir b'lr.fiffu. June 23. in to A colloidal 
suspension of a basic Zn hyposulfitc, aldebydic or not. or like hyposulfitcs is prepd 
by adding to the hvposulfitc the desired amt. of an earth or alk earth base corn- 
s ponding or not to the metal of the hyposulfitc The products are used in sugar or 
pectin tuanuf as flocculating agents (or colloidal impunties 

Purifying sugar solutions. Holzkydrolisb A -C Cer 522, IfO, Aug 6. 1929 
In the electToosmotic purification of sugar joins obtained by hydrotyamg cellulose, 
starch, etc , with acids, a three-cell app is u«cd in which the anode and cathode com- 
partments contain a sugar soln o! approx the same concn as the soln to be purified, 
the latter being contained in the middle compartment 

Diffusion apparatus for extracting sugar, etc. Alcvsts TtcfcvB Vasseux. I*r 
C m 10), June 23. 1030 

Apparatus and method for dismte grating and extracting juice from augar-cane 
stalks Y/xi II Morcav, Sr (to Morgan Hurry-cane Co) US reissue 18.022, 
March 31 Reissue of original pat No 1 04C.7C2 (C A. 22, 329). The Stalks are re- 
duced to a loose fibrous mass by longitudinal splitting 

Depurating a mixture of beet* and water. Arvaldo Guadagvim U S. I.79S.- 
792, March 31 A mixL of beets and water for the production of a saccharine liquid is 
heated in a sealed i esst-1 to effect cooking under a pressure of about a half atm , and vapor 
in the upper part of the vessel is superheated by a steam coil for quickly Mowing out the 
vaporized impurities from the vessel, the tnixL is subjected to a further cooking opera 
tion under pressure, and the vapor in the upper part of the vessel is again superheated 
for blowing off the impurities which are vaporized App is described 

Appsratus for making an unproved caramel TvctsB Bassi?.res. Ft 637,993. 
Mar 25, 1930 

Apparatus for liming molasses, etc. Carl Steffev, Jr. Ger 522.359, Dec 19. 

I <125 

■Washing apparatus for separating starch from starch-containing materials. Orro 
Riemanv U S 1,798811, March 31 Structural features 

Adhesive gum Mario \ istawni Fr 093,074, June 20, 1930 An adhesive 
gum m powder form is obtained by adding powd gum tragacantb to a mixt, ot salicylic 
acid and bone acid 
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Various vegetable tanning materials fTom Entrea. G A Bravo Ann chtm 
appheata 21, 341-6(1931) — Si \ era! plants base been found in Italian Entrea which 
^T^i igh percentages ot tanning matenals Among these Ojjru abtsstmea (Fntrca 
umach) and Acacia ntloltea both have considerable tannins. 18 4 and 35%. rvso , the 
nrst is widely diffused, but is readily affected by parasites while the latter is compara 
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lively rare However, CaMal^»wli»rlmo,ha>inglanmnconttnt*uplor>l%,havbceiv 
cultivated, and promise* to l«omc a source of tannin*, and also to t«nmr a good «ib- 
stitute for sumach . A W. Cdntii RI 

Analysis of miscellaneous tannery material*. Committee report. \, J, Mu jNr*. 
J Am Leather Chtm Assoc 26, 24' » 57(10 II) — Provisional procedures (based on fa- 
miliar methods) arc submitted for the routine anvlvsiv of sodium sulfide, lime, I p*om 
salt, soda ash. NaHCOi.NaOH.il, SO. and Nal ISO, II I» Ml brill 

Determination of moisture in tanning extracts. Committee report. 1030*31. 
Gene \\ Stanblrrv . cl at J Am Leather Chem Assoc 2b, 2* 1 0(1011), cf C A 23, 
1308— Samples of quebracho and chestnut cats were analyzed for 11,0 b> the direct 
and by the indirect methods Quebracho showed no ttiflmnce outside the permissible 
range of etptl error chestnut gave lower results b> the- direct method Lowest total 
solids resulted Irom (V 1C> hrs * drying in the direct, and 10 hrs ' in the indirect method 
\anations in humidity arc without cfTcct when the prtscrilied drjer is used Tlic 
electric oven at TO 103° gave results for IIiO that are very slightly higher than those 
obtained with the 'ciaporator dqu " II If Mi krill 

Quantitative method for determining tannin colorimetrically and the value of the 
method of P. MeBau]. A B Suakiiki ldian Zhur /’rtkladnol hhirn 3, 1117-24 
(1931) —The unknown soln should contain O fr 2 0 g tannin per I Add to 100 cc of it 
0 315 g chem pure tannin dried at 100° and to 10 cc of tin resulting soln add 10 cc of 
a 2% (NIUUMoiOm wiln anddil toHXJcc To luce of tin unknown soln addolsolO 
cc of a 2^ (VIW.MoiOm soln (niutral salt can lie used) and dd tnlOOcc After 13 min 
standing compare both solns in a l>uboscq colnnmiter and calc the results, assuming 
that 0 315 g chem pure tannin of Kahlbatim contains 0 (O', g impurities This method 
is only Vivas sensitise as the method of Minaul (C A 18, |IJ0>) but is simple, rapid and 
the color produced is more stable V Kaliciifvskv 

Some notes on microscopic technic with special reference to microtannology. 
Fred OTlaherty J dm Leather Chem Assoc 26, 2 >7 C4(!t)3l) ll B M 

Tanning and dyeing of furs. A Doiiogne Boll ujfictale stas sper tnd petit 
mat cortetanh 8, 168-71(1030) — Directions arc gi\ en " G Sen w ecu 

Application of colloidal mdls to the leather industry. Alan A Claplin Leather 
Manuf 42, 59-00(1931) — It is suggested that letter emulsions with less emulsifying 
agent can be made for fat bquonng by the use of tin colloid mill H D MrRRiLL 
Skin color tests. Committee report, 1931. C A Blair, et at J. Am Leather 
Chem Assoc 26,223-34(1931), d C A 25, 2.12a — Pickled call skin and sheep skivers 
were depickled with borax, adjusted to pn 4 8 with acetate buffers, and preserved with 
borophenol soln Tanning tests were made with cutch, quebracho and chestnut exts 
under a variety of conditions Collaborators’ comments indicate that the method is 
generally satisfactory, divergent opinions are expressed regarding working details 

H B. Merrill 

Collagen and gelatin. G C Herinca and If R. Kruyt CAem. Weekblad 28, 
142-50(1931) — A review F de Lesuw 


Extracts obtamed in the manufacture of ethereal oils from conifers (Bobrov) 22. 
Rontgen diagram of collagen (Herzog. Jawckb) 2. 


Synthetic tanning agent J R GfigyA-G Ger 515,004, Aug 17,1920 A tan- 
ning agent free from mineral acid is prepd by treating neutral salts of the tanning ma- 
terial Irom aromatic hydioxysuliomc acids and CHiO (the soly of which in water de- 
pends on the presence of the HSO> group) with salts of IIjSiT* Thus, the tanning agent 
from cresolsulfomc acids and CHjO is neutralized with Na,CO, and dried XatSiI* is 
then added A further example is given 

Tanning green hides. Joseph M Brown. U S 1,800,131. April 7 The dc- 
hatxed hides are treated with an aq soln of gum catechu ext , further subjected to the 
action of the soln with addn of fluid ext of wild haw and alum, then washed and dried 
Drying apparatus for hides and furs. A A F opr v ad iron n Russ 19.534, Feb 
28, 1931 Constructional details 

Leather. Pact. Raxsakyi Austrtan 121,093, Nov 15, 1930 Non-slipping 
chrome leather capable of being nailed is manufd by steeping the prepd hides succes- 
sively in 3 baths contg (1) water glass 25 and linseed oil 2%, (2) CaCl, 10 and KMoO« 
1%, and (3) chrome alum 20 and FeSO« 2% The proportions stated may be varied, 
and CaClj in the second bath may be replaced by eqtuv salts 

Greasing leather. Hansbatische MChlenwexjce A -G and Bruno Rbwald. 
Gcr 522.011, Dec 6, 1927 Addn to 516,187 ( C A 2S, 2019) As an emulsifying 
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agent for prepg the cornpn described in Get. 510,187, use is made of residues from the 
exta ol soy-bean phosp ha tides, e g . o i dregs from soy bean oil 

Impregnating leather. Lb CUIR ussfe trancais. Fr. 008,720, Oct. 11, 1920 
Leather is impregnated with a neutral mixt- of paraffin, petrolatum and boiled or crude 
linseed oil In an non inflammable solvent, particularly CCL 

Ornamenting artificial leather, cd cloth, wood, etc, A note Essler. Austrian 
121,989, Nov. 15. 1930. Adda, to 114.418 (C. A. 24, 987). The materials are treated 
as described in Austrian 114,418 

Degradation products of albumins. Cubic. Fab Grcnau Laydsuoft & Meyer 
A -G (Lnch During, inventor) Ger 522,001, June 30, 1928 Leather waste, e J , 
chrome leather shavings, is heated with an aq soln of an alk earth hydroxide, and the 
ma t is then treated with an alkali carbonate in an amt. insufficient to react with afl the 
alk. earth hydroxide. Heating is continued, and the soln is then filtered, treated with 
Na,CO> to ppt. CaCO fc and filtered again , 

Demineralizing bones. Gelatives Hasselt* Vhaorde. Tr G97,G.>4, June IS, 
1930. See Belg 371,121 (C. A. 25, 17M). 
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Evaluating gas blacks by the D. P. O Idiphenytguanidme] adsorption method. 
I. Drocin. India Putter T1 crld 83, No 6, 57-9, G2(1931) —Not all ns blacks adsorb 
a given accelerator to the same extent, and therefore the rate of vulcanization of a rub 
her mi it. contg the accelerator vanes with the gas black used The analytical method 
described is claimed to be reliable ui evaluating the effect of gas blacks on the rate of 
vulcanization and on the phys properties of the vufeamzate, with diphenyfguanidme 
as accelerator Procedure — Agnate 2 g of gas black with 100 cc. of MeOH solas 
of diphenylguamdme of G different normalities (0 0025-0.20 A). centrifuge and titrate 
JO cc. of the supernatant liquid with MeOH solas of HC1 ol the corresponding nor 
nudities (bromophenol as indicator) All calcns. are expressed volumetries tly m terms 
of a single normality of HCL The quantity of diphenylguanidme adsorbed as a func- 
tion of the quantity remaining in soln. (both in terms of HC1). when expressed in graphi- 
cal form (ordinate and abscissa, resp ) gi\ es a curve which, converted to a logarithmic 
basis, becomes a straight line. The distance between the abscissa axis and the point 
of intersection of this straight line with the ordinate axis represents the logarithm of 
a const. The antiloganthm of this const, represents the value of the gas black. ExptL 
data show the application of this method to 4 different gas blacks C. C. Davis 
Behavior of various clays with crude and reclaimed rubber. II A. Wutkelhaw 
and E G Crdakkax Ind. Eng Chem 22, 865-9(1930) — Often the influence of 2 
different clays on the properties of a rubber mixt. is greater in the uncured than in the 
cured curt. The present paper shows the variations in raw rubber and in reclaimed 
rubber produced by various com. clays, as judged by plasticity, retentmty, phys 
tests, ar tifici a l aging and chem. analysis A microscopic examn- also shows the re- 
lation between particle size and phys properties ol the raw and reclaimed rubbers 
The results are described in detad and shown graphically, and lead to certain general 
conclusions - _ (1) Chem analysis of a clay gives little or no useful information about 
its behavior in raw or reclaimed rubber On the other hand, its acidity or alky has 
an influence on the rate of vulcanization and should be detd. The color of a clay 
does not indicate its punty or behavior (2) There are wide differences in the effects 
of different clays on the plasticity, retentmty and softness of raw and reclaimed rub- 
bers. (3) In cured new and reclaimed rubbers, clays vary greatly in their effect on 
the phys properties, the same relative effects being obtained in the new and reclaimed 
rubber mixts. There is not, however, so much variation in tensile strength in reclaimed 
rubber vul raniza tes as m new rubber vidcamzates (4) Artificial aging in compressed 
O saves better to distinguish clays and is an important test in judging their ments- 
(5) By microscopic examn. it is possible to judge the relative effects of days in new 
and re claim ed rubber, both un cured and cured. C. C. Davis 

rosm oil m robber and reclaimed robber. H A. ant* 

t.. b BrsEN-BURC Proc Am. Soc Testing Materials 30, Pt_ II, 807 27(1930) — 
Kosui and rosm oil can be satisfactorily used as softeners for robber, with due regard 
Sr I rf2S^T po !^? 1Ds t condltJons - Cerent types and grades of rosm and rosm oil 
areaesenneo, and the phys. properties of both gum and wood rosins are given in tables. 
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"S>nthctic" itKin oils of low »ndn content, retort t'Hic tar amt liln pine tar. having 
«ckI nor. of can t>e uvd intetchanccabfy as •oftencr*. tint rosin oil. contg rmicli 

rosin, rosin Itself or neutral rosin oil must each l>c handled differently. Resides acting 
os a sot teller (luring the mfg process, rosin al%.i octivates the accelerators, but lie- 
cause ot its trlillwl) treater ellrct as a softener the curt Is slower with rosin than with 
tatty acids To present rosin from lowering the modulus and tensile strength of rubber, 
greater proportions ol accelerator must !*■ Used Three ilitlrrrnt grades of rosin »p- 
inured to a IT vet modulus, tensile ilrenttU and aging equally. If wood rostn 1* tulitti- 
tuted tor tlie pine tar in an ordinary tread stock formula, the rate ot vulcaniratiun anil 
tensiK strength are slightly lowered, and If substituted for the stearic acul there tt con- 
siderable softening and the rate of vulcanization is lowere.1 A no of expts are de- 
scnlied. tn winch various grades of gum and wood rosin, pine tar and "sv nthetic" rosin 
oil an. incorporated as softeners in a robber compn ami their eflcct on plasticity, "nerve." 
elongation and tensile strength, aging and Softness ascertained Rosin is also useful 
in imparting tackiness to tubber. and as a dev idea mini g agent Also in India Rubber 
11 irlJ S3, No fi. 63 A. t>7(IWl), 84, No 1. 5ft h(1031) II K. Saltoi rg 


Some recent engineering applications of rubber. J R. Hoove* and V. L. Haus- 
Halti k Ittd l.nf i-kem 2J, 4tO P(l'ktl) — Tlir discussion includes rubber bearings, 
sloe trod. posited niblicr products, absorption of \ibration and noi-c, heat resisting ami 
oil resisting robber products, rohlicr products resistant to chemicals, robber ns a pro- 
scum c of aviation ice hazard and various other applications, C. C, Da vis 

Toxic substmees In the rubber Industry. XX. Sulfur monochloride. 1'. A. 
Dsvin. Rubber Age (N Y ) 20, 7? 4i(llVH), cf C .1 25, 232U — A review and dis 
cussion of the phjsiol properties of S«C1| and preventive and remedial measures to 
be taken C C. Dams 

Accelerated discoloration tests for white robber products and methods of measur- 
ing the extent of the discoloration. Harlan A Dcrow. Rubber At* (N Y.) 29, 
27-30(1031) — The discoloration (pillowing) of vulcanized robber upon exposure to 
sunlight is a function of (1) the character of the light (the shorter the wave length the 
more rapid the discoloration), (2) the temp (the higher the temp the greater the dis 
coloration) and probably (3) moisture (the jellow color is leached away by water) 
Light from a llg arc may be used as the basis of an artiiicul discoloration test, and the 
changes in color ma> lie measured by a "K and 15.” color analvxer. In this way it was 
show n that the higher the lithoponc content of vulcnmicd robber the less did the latter 
discolor, and that ZnO inhibited the yellowing of vaitcanlzates contg Uthopone 

C. C. Dams 

The effect of gnt upon the stress and strain properties of a carbon-black stock. 
1,. I\ \V. Ki AKMX\ AND C. R 1‘ARK Rubber A(f (N Y ) 29, 7ft-80(K>3l) —Prom a 
practical point of view , a small proportion of gut in C Mick does not impair the resist- 
ance to abrasion of a Yutcnnizate contg it, as shown by Twiss (cf. C. <t. 20, 3S3S), and it 
is only tlie ultimate elongation ansi tensile strength which may be seriously affected. 
The press nt paper describes expts on this latter ciTect. a field of investigation not well 
covered in the literature To the base mixt • robber 100. S 3 5. diphenj I guanidine 1.23. 
ZnO 5, w ere added samples of a C Mack to which had been added increasing proportions 
of C-bUck gnt from eKcwlicie The mixts were cured 20. GO and P0 mm. at 140* and 
tested for tensile strength and modutus. Up to 37o the gnt had no measurable effect on 
the tensile strength or on the modulus. Abov c this proportion, the values began to 
sfeerease progressively When poor results arc obtained with gas bfick, factors other 
than gnt ore responsible, notably poor di-persion of the pigment (cf Endres, C. -4. 19, 
J2US) Agglomerates in lhc unw r j slate disintegrate upon stretching and form points of 
weakness The present d i> tendency to minimize times of mixing results in incomplete 
dispersion, and it is probable that premature tread w car and cracking are a result of tins 
rrther than of gretty pigments C. C. Dams 

A contribution to the problem of the Impregnability of cord threads with robber. 
1' A Hauser and M HC.neuOkplr Metallzcstlhckaft Periodic Rev. No. 5, 13 8 
(IP31) —There is almost no literature on the impregnability of fabrics by latex aud by 
rubber in org solvents except the investigations of Dietcncli (C. .1. 24, 1543) and 
Grenquist (C. A. 22, 4S75). and the methods used by both giro untrustworthy results 
because of the changes which may take place during the rigorous treatment. For this 
reason a new microscopic method was developed which should be free of these short- 
comings and u ith winch were examd fabric or cord (1) covered with visibly thick rub- 
ber, t { , coated on both sides with or without previous impregnation, and (2) pro- 
tected by a rubber coating of no significant thickness, t ( . impregnated with latex or 
rubber in an org. solvent. In ease (1) the sample is set in hard parafhn, dissected and 
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frozen with CO, to a lUplh of 20H„ a micf<wcti<>n 20 SO* thick is cut on a sliding micro- 
tome. immersed in warm water, dnnl on a microscope slide, immersed in coned II>SOi 
for 1-2 hrs . washed clean with If, SO, and c-xamd dirrctlj or preserved in Canada bal 
sam In case (2) the sample is immersed in 7 % gelatin soln and solidified by cooling, 
and the same procedure used as tieforr The vvmphs thus examd were {1) thread 
soaked in 5% benzine rubber sola , (2) sample (l) after treatment with If, SO, (3) 
thread soaked 11133% late* (ammonuted), (4) sample (3) after treatment with IfiSO,. 
(%) dry cord threads fnctioncd with rubber (0) sample (5) after treatment with 
HtSOi, (7) coni fabric soaked in rubticr in C.H,. then skimcoated on both sides and 
finally treated with ll,SO, W latex cord fabnc coated on l>oth side* and treated with 
ll,SO«, (*1) cord fabnc coated on l>oth sides and after vulcanization treated with H>S0,. 
(10) late* cord fahne coated on both sides and alter vulcanization treated with H,SO,; 
and (II) dry cord fabnc in sheets treated with JbSO, after vulcamrat ion Microscopic 
examn of these different samples made possible, m conjunction with earlier eipts on 
phenomena taking plaee during vulcanization (cf C A 22, ■I’Cb, 2J, 3.VI7). the drawing 
of certain general conclusions A fabnc previously soaked in a C.1I, soln of rubber is 
already completely impregnated with rubber lielort vulcamrat ion, whereas a fabnc 
soaked in late* isotdj coiered with an external coating of mbtier, even after vulcamza- 
tion When threads which have not l>een treated are embedded in rubber sheets, or 
when rubber mixts are fnctioncd on dr> fabrics, there is no impregnation previous to 
vulcanization, but impregnation takes place to a high degree dunng vulcanization as a 
result of the flow of the rubber The citrnt to which wrftlexs cords can be impregnated 
in a vulcanized state depends not upon whether the fabnc has been previously treated 
but upon the phys condition of the ruhl>cr The reason that the rubber in latex is 
merely deposited on the surface is that the rubber hydrocarbon is present as particles 
whose as diam is l-2„, and the capillary interstices of the fibers ore smaller than these 
parti el is. The question whether cord fabrics and wcltlcss cords prrpd with C,)l, solns 
of rubber or those with latex are superior in strength, elasticity and durability is not 
settled by the present investigation C C Dans 

Graphical tensUe-tespng machine for rubber threads. S If Hahn avd E. O 
Diet crick Ind L*t Chtm . Anal Ed 3, 21*1-21(1931) — The new machine, the 
construction and operation of which arc <hscrib<d in detail, allows the testing of thread 
having breaking strengths of approx 40tv 2tXX> c and elongations up to HXX>%, with 
great precision at 21X1-700% elongation Curves show the stress strain curves of typical 
threads by this method and a comparison in 1 case with the stress strain curve of the 
same vulcamxate by the ordinary method C C Dans 

Experiments on some technical mixtures with reference to their electrical proper- 
ties. 1 Jacobs Aaidizkui 7, 4-7(1931) —The object of the expts was to ascertain 
to what extent the compn and the color of rubber matting influence the ctcc insulating 
power In expts already described (cf C A 24, 4rV») it was found that certain coloring 
agents like ocher and C black base unfavorable effects on the resistance to elec punc- 
ture In places where the sheets were united dunng vulcanization, and at the junctions 
of 2 colors in mottled samples, the resistance to breakdown was no lower than in the 
corresponding homogeneous sections The higher the voltage the shorter the time be- 
fore breakdow n As) stematic study of the influence of various fill, rs on the dielec 
resistance of matting was carried out by using a base mist contg 43% natural whiting 
and comparing the behavior of this with corresponding mixts contg kaolin, kicsclguhr, 
slate powd marble and ppld CaCO, instead of whiting W ith kaolin and with pptd 
CaCO, the resistance to eke breakdown v. as less than w ah the other fillers Kicsclguhr 
and powd marble gave the highest resistances, followed by state and natural whiting, 
which were greatly inferior to kicsclguhr and powd marble In every case the green 
TO.iAtin.ti <swA% Cs/k, i.tti vz&mcn Vo vbt -gray imn TVrt xfrarft mnffts tfi Yne 

elec measurements are given in tables C C Davis 

Accelerators of vulcamumoa r Jacob® CanuUhout fr tuila-f^rcha 23, 1543S-45 
(1931), cf C A 25,2330 — The tnanuf , phjs and chem properties and behavior from 

'Tf i’orV, 11 *’ P 2. ,nt ' lfw f 0 "* thiuram denvs are described, with quant, data 
1M IMSo-Pl — The properties and behavior of tetrameth) Ithiuram disulfide under 
various conditions and in various types of rubber products are desenbed, with quant 
daU C C Davis 

__ A? °, f , thc «nan“fa«.ure of carbon black (Cranor. Vbnuto) 18. Polymeriz- 
ing oils and fats (for rubber industry] (Fr. pat C07.785) 27, 

Robber compos, hoax. Pact. Hover and Hass Hover Ger. 522,091, Aug 25, 
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1020 A fusible rubber cnmpn that n Mimes its original condition on cooling ix pnpil 
by heoting rubber or Riitti percha with nlmut Jo J'i r r,of parnflin, adding K to the melt in 
the proportion required l<tr » tile miration and further heating until a liquid of watery 
consistency is olitnund. to which filhrs addnl nihlxr mid S, etc . may lit added The 
mui should bt sum d throughout the process 1 he product nny he cast, or applied to 
containers an a pnitirdu lining It contains on)} a htth paraffin, the greater part 
rvnpg during tin process AneximpU n sum 

bponge rubber. Gtixtxti und Halata Wi men * Matador" A G Austrian 
| JO nut) Nov l r » HUH \ am gatuJ spongi njbbir showing nwblt d or veined effects is 
prtpd by combining a no of differently colon <1 robin r mi'«n to each of which suitable 
softening and g is forming reagents hast been oddid I lie masses may In drawn out 
into thin sin i is uud superposed thin rollttl up together twistid and rolled out into 
strip's which art l ml swU by Milt in a mold and vuttaauul 

Preventing the deterioration of rubber. Tup NAue.ATie.ic Ciii mical Co I r. 
t» l )7*>.ill June 18 1‘Htl Ruhtier and olhtr vulcnmr.ibU mitinals an triatnl with 


products eibtaimd by the reaction in tin prtstnet of a dt hydrating agent of a secondary 
aromatic ununr having tin gtntral formula It Nil It' with an acid of the gtntral 
formula ItCOOH in winch It is an org rathcid or II mid It mid It' art mono or poly- 
cyclic residues in cichjif which the C utoin « to tin N atom is joined too II atom 
Mrthyhcnduu obtamtd b> tin r« action of l’li,N1l on At OH naphthhenzacrtdiucs 
from pinny Innph th vlamim or di icndyh th ini may In usttl 

Inhibiting cracking of rubber when exposed to sunhght Sinth\ M Cadwm l 
and I.t'PWK. Mi hair (to Naugatuck Chomcil Co) l S ITWKIti March .11 
bulfoxides (suitably 1 '1% the qmntity of the niblnr) an used such as diphenyl sidf 
oxide, th p-tolyl sulfoxide, cfihrnzyf sulfoxufc, dihutyl suffoxuft or tfihtnryl disulfoxitft 
Antioxidant for treatment of rubber. Sidney M Cadwill and Siilrman I 
bTHtCRiiousiK (to The Dominion Rubin r Co ltd) Can .110 115. Apr 7, IdJl 
Deterioration and surface cracking of rubber arc re Urtlctl by treating vtifmniztfife rub 
her Mock with the material obtained by mixing a polyethylene polyiinuut. b above 130* 
anil a monohydroxy naphthalene, and then vulcnnuitig the stock 

Antioxidant for treatment of rubber. Clv pit Com man ( to The Dominion Rubber 
Co, Ltd) Can 3l0.lt>, Apr J7 lull Hie deterioration of rubber is retarded by 
treating rubber in the presence of an accelerator and a vulcanizing agent with I V- 
ihanimodiphcny linrth.ane, and subsequently vulcnnixmg the niblnr 

* Regenerated rubber. American Glue Co Pr. 008.-H2, July 7, 1030 Rubber 
is recovered from waste rublier by submitting the waste to the action of the cleavage 
products from the dissocn of tanned leather during the process eif dcviitcnnization 

Plastic materials. Jean Harr 1 r. 007.011. June 18. 1030 A plastic-clastic 
material is made l>y dissolving in CSj the poll 1 me nxntion products of halogcnated hydro 
carbons of the group C.Hj.. 1 with polysulfulcs and by mixing this soln with natural 
rubber latex Cf C A 24, 528 

Masses resembling hard rubber. I G I'akhknind A.-G. Pr 008,203. July 2, 
1030 Mixts of natural rubber onel artificial masses resembling rubber arc treated lit 
the same way as hardened rubber is usually treateef Resides S vulcanization ocexlcr* 
slots and fillers may be added 

Temperature-regulating system for rubber extrusion apparatus. Ralph R Day 
(J o Goodyear Tire A Rubber Co ) US J.bOD.JNl, April 7 

Rubber coatings. DUNLCir Uuuni'R Co , Ltd . oml The Anode Rubber Co , 
I.TU Pr 007,702, June 21. 10 iO Cellulose or fibrous vessels arc coated with rubber 
or similar vegetable resms applied in the form of solos or aej emulsions or dispersions, 
which may also contain a wax or mtxt of waxes 

Hose of rubber and fibrous material. Cuarlrs W I.eguillon (to n T Goodrich 
Co) U. b 1,708.708, March 31 Various de tails of mcch assembly and vulcanization 
arc described 

Compounding soap-forming materials with other substances. Willis A Cibbons 
( to American Rubber Co) l) S 1,708.253, March 31. In forming products suitable 
for compouneling with rubber latex, a water-sot volatile base soap ol a higher aliphatic 
odd such as Nil, stearate is first mixed with a filler such as C black, in finely divided 
fluid form, which is nonreactive with the ocid, the material is mixed with a rubber latex 
and the soap w then reconverted into the original materia! (suitably by removing Nil! 
in a drying operation) *■ *“ 

Synthetic rubber. I. G. I'ARnnviNO A.-G. Ger. 522.000, July 13 1028 Duta 
diene by drocarlmns ore polymerized by treatment with Nall at atm or raised temn 
An example Is given. * • 
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Synthetic rubber. I G J'amjkotwd A.~G Fr, G97.C79, June 19, 1930 In the 
polymenxatfon of 1,3 butadiene or its bomologs or analogs by the aid erf tlfcsJi metafs. 
the metal is placed in a vessel with one or more waifs and is m communication through 
openings of at least 2 rota diam with the hydrocarbon- The vessel used may be filled 
uj» with the h>drocarboa which is allowed to polymnur and then added to the mam 
mass of hydrocarbon 

Rubber-vulc&mratioa accelerator. Ralph V. IIeuseb (to American Cyanamid 
Co J US 1,733,159, March 31. Jhbeurylpmudinc u used as an accelerator and 
general mention is made of the use erf some similar cotnpds 

Ruhber-iuicenizstioa accelerator* Thu NavcATuac Ciibmical Co. Fr G9S.2ffil, 
July 1, 1930 The aliphatic bases ptodoced by the reaction of d.halides of ethylene or 
Its homotops with Nib are used as accelerators 

Tmiine derivatives containing; *tillur. Soc akoh. rotrai/rwo cnai A BAlb. Fr 
f87fi99, June IS. 1930 Tmiine den vs contg at least one atom o I exchangeable 
halogen are condensed with at feast one mol of a S deriv. eontg an Slf group and a 
poop easily removed. Such den vs of S are thiosulfates, thiocyanates, xantbogenates, 
di or poly sulfides The products arc transformed by sapon and reduction to wercap 
totnarines Cr ampler are given including the pttpn of ifimercaptophenylamioo- 
tnarine {m 24.S' 1 ), fneTCaptoaminophenyfaminotriaime {m 21(1*). dimtrcaptoitaphthyl- 
amsnotnaaine (m 2GO-3b2*) and rnercaptoamirto-eenaplitb^auunotnaiinc (m. 257- 
2.*8*) The products are used in the nJarmratioi o] rubber. 

Apparatus for vulcanising tire and ether rubber article*. Paul WibciUeot (to 
Fr Kropp Grusonwerk AC) US 1.793.820, March 31 Meeh. features 

Vulcanuiog rabbet, l G Y imesiw AG Tr C97,Sfi8 June 17. 1930 Mists, 
of rubbers obtained in different way* from natural and synthetic rubber* are vuleamred 
m the presence of finely divided C (lampblack) Cl C. A 25, 1413 
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